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PREFACE 

r  I  "UIE  present  work  is  designed  to  put  before  the  reader  in  a  simple  form,  without 
-1-  technicalities,  the  generally  accepted  results  of  Biblical  Criticism,  Interpretation, 
History,  and  Theology,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  horniletic  or  devotional,  but  to  convey 
with  precision,  and  yet  in  a  popular  and  interesting  way,  the  meaning  of  the  original 
writers,  and  reconstruct  the  conditions  in  which  they  worked  and  of  which  they  wrote. 
It  will  thus,  while  not  explicitly  devotional  or  practical,  provide  that  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  text  through  which  alone  the  sound  basis  for  devotional  use  and  practical  application 
can  be  laid.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  promoters  that  it  should  be  abreast  of  the  present 
position  of  scholarship,  and  yet  succeed  in  making  the  Scriptures  live  for  its  readers  with 
something  of  the  same  significance  and  power  that  they  possessed  for  those  to  whom  they 
were  originally  addressed.  While  it  is  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  layman,  and 
should  prove  specially  helpful  to  day  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  to  lay  preachers,  to  leaders 
of  men's  societies,  brotherhoods,  and  adult  Bible  classes,  and  to  Christian  workers  geneivally, 
it  should  also  be  of  considerable  uso  to  clergymen  and  ministers,  and  in  particular  to 
theological  students. 

The  problem  of  the  Editor  was  to  use  the  space  at  his  disposal  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  was  necessary  to  explain  the  text,  but  also  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  the  background,  to 
sketch  the  social  and  political  conditions,  to  trace  the  historical  and  religious  development,  to 
reconstruct  the  environment,  to  arrange  the  writings  in  their  chronological  order.  A  series  of 
articles  was  accordingly  planned,  so  that  the  exposition  of  the  text  might  be  relieved,  but  also 
that  the  general  information  essential  to  serious  study  of  the  Bible  should  be  provided. 
Three  general  articles  deal  with  the  nature  and  significance  of  Scripture,  the  literary 
characteristics  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  remaining  articles  are  so  arranged 
that  first  the  languages,  the  collection  of  the  books  into  a  sacred  canon,  the  restoration  of 
the  text,  the  historical  development  of  the  literature  are  described.  From  these  we  pass  to 
history,  not  only  of  Israel  or  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  world  in  which  they  were  placed. 
From  history  \ve  proceed  to  religion  and  religious  institutions,  and  then  to  social  institu 
tions  and  chronology.  Articles  arc  also  prefixed  to  groups  of  books.  Taken  together, 
quite  apart  from  the  Commentary,  the  articles  form  a  fairly  complete  Companion  to  the 
Bible;  taken  with  the  Commentary,  they  provide  a,  background  for  the  more  detailed  study 
of  the  text. 

The  Commentary  is  based  on  the  text  (including,  of  course,  the  marginal  renderings)  of 
the  Revised  Version.  The  style  of  exposition  naturally  varies  to  some  extent  with  the 
type  of  text  to  be  explained.  As  .a  general  principle,  contributors  were  asked  to  take  the 
paragraph  rather  than  the  verse  as  tho  unit,  so  that  each  section  might  be  expounded  as 
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a  connected  whole  rather  than  treated  in  a  series  of  detached  and  snippety  notes.  But 
while  the  exegesis  of  details  was  to  be  worked  into  the  continuous  exposition,  it  was 
recognised  that  in  many  instances  separate  notes  would  need  to  be  added. 

The  contributors  were,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  left  free  to  express  their  own  views 
and  treat  the  sections  of  the  work  for  which  they  were  responsible  in  their  own  way, 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  general  plan  of  the  series.  liut  the  editorial  work  has 
been  both  heavy  and  responsible.  In  addition  to  the  planning  of  the  work,  the  distribu 
tion  of  space,  and  the  securing  of  contributors,  the  articles  and  commentaries  were  read 
in  manuscript  and  at  every  stage  of  the  proofs,  and  in  several  instances  the  Editor  carried 
on  a  considerable  correspondence  with  the  authors  on  matters  that  called  for  reconsidera 
tion,  or  were  occasioned  by  indifference  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  He  has 
devoted  much  time  to  cross-referencing  the  volume,  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  Index, 
which  he  hopes  will  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  He  has  also  made 
numerous  additions  to  the  work  of  other  contributors.  This  has  been  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  necessity  for  co-ordination.  In  many  cases  a  note  would  be  equally  appropriate  in 
several  places,  and  contributors  working  independently  may  not  unnaturally  assume  that 
an  explanation  has  been  given  somewhere  in  the  volume  and  refrain  from  repetition.  The 
Editor  has  to  watch  that  it  is  not  omitted  altogether.  Where  practicable  he  has  worked 
matter  of  this  kind  into  his  own  contributions,  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  necessary 
to  insert  it  elsewhere.  Other  additions  have  been  designed  to  put  an  alternative  view 
before  the  reader,  which  it  seemed  undesirable  to  ignore,  or  to  supply  interesting  informa 
tion,  or  to  give  help  to  those  whom  it  is  an  editor's  special  duty,  as  "occupying  the  place 
of  the  unlearned,"  to  keep  constantly  in  mind.  IS'o  reflection  on  the  contributors  is  implied 
by  such  additions,  since  they  had  to  work  within  narrow  limits  of  space  and  in  ignorance 
of  each  other's  contributions.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  features  of  such  a 
book  that  the  reader  should  always  know  whose  work  he  is  reading,  all  editorial  additions, 
whether  by  the  Editor  himself  throughout  the  volume,  or  by  Dr.  Grieve  in  the  New 
Testament  part  of  it,  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets  and  initialled.  Editorial  work  on 
the  bibliographies,  which  has  sometimes  been  extensive  in  order  to  secure  some  uniformity 
of  scale,  has  of  course  not  been  indicated,  nor  yet  the  addition  of  numerous  references. 

The  apportionment  of  space  has  been  an  anxious  matter.  It  has  been  determined 
partly  by  the  nature  of  the  matter,  whether  lucid  or  obscure,  compact  or  dill'use  ;  partly  by 
the  question  whether  it  deals  with  a  text  that  is  but  little  studied  or  that  is  widely  read. 

On  one  or  two  points  of  detail  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  here,  referring 
the  reader  for  other  matters  to  the  explanations  and  suggestions  which  follow.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  order  of  the  books  given  in  the  English  Bible  is  retained.  In  the  New 
Testament  Mark  is  placed  before  Matthew,  while  Colossians  and  Philemon  are  taken  with 
Ephesians.  The  former  rearrangement  needs  no  justification.  Study  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  ought  to  begin  with  the  earliest :  the  exposition  of  Matthew  should  be  adjusted  to 
that  of  -Mark,  rather  than,  as  usually  happens,  Mark  be  constantly  explained  by  reference 
to  the  comments  on  Matthew.  By  giving  Mark  the  priority  in  treatment,  which  accords 
with  its  priority  in  time  and  its  employment  by  the  other  Synoptists,  the  student  is  helped 
to  grasp  more  firmly  the  earliest  literary  presentation  of  the  ministry  and  personality  of 
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Jesus  now  accessible  to  us,  and  to  watch  how  this  was  moulded  in  the  later  sources.     Nor 
does  the  combination  of  Ephesians,   Colossians,   and  Philemon  call  for  any  defence. 

The  prefix  St.  (or  S.)  has  been  omitted  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  Editor's 
strongly  expressed  wish.  On  this  he  may  quote  from  a  communication  he  made  to  the 
contributors  :  "  Where  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  teachers  of  the  Bible  have 
to  contend  is  the  sense  of  unreality  that  invests  so  much  of  the  Biblical  history,  the  use 
of  reverential  epithets  tends  to  interpose  a  veil  between  the  modern  reader  and  faces 
already  too  dim.  The  vivid  sense  of  actual  history,  the  realisation  that  apostles  and 
evangelists  were  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  our  own,  which  it  is  a  main  purpose  of  the 
Commentary  to  give,  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  blunted  by  bringing  into  our  interpretation 
of  the  record  the  attitude  of  a  later  age." 

In  his  editorial  work  on  the  New  Testament  section  of  the  volume  the  Editor  has  had 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Grieve.  He,  too,  has  worked  through  the  contributions  in  manuscript 
arid  in  proof,  and  done  much  of  the  cross-referencing ;  he  has  made  many  suggestions ; 
and  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his  skill,  his  energy,  and  his  loyal  co-operation. 

The  ranks  of  the  contributors  have  been  thinned  by  death.  Professor  Driver  had 
undertaken  the  commentaries  on  Micah  and  Obadiah.  That  his  death  should  have  deprived 
the  volume  of  these  contributions,  and  of  the  distinction  his  inclusion  in  the  list  of  writers 
would  have  conferred,  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  ;  but  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  on 
our  special  loss,  when  we  remember  in  how  many  ways  his  all-too-early  departure  has 
impoverished  us.  Professor  Wheeler  Robinson  has  kindly  supplied  the  commentaries 
Dr.  Driver  was  unable  to  write.  We  have  also  lost  Dr.  Whitehouse,  Mr.  Addis,  Professor 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Professor  Gwatkin,  Professor  Menzies,  and  Professor  Betlale — a  grievous  loss 
to  scholarship  in  every  case.  Each  had  sent  in  his  contribution  and  seen  proofs.  The 
Editor's  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Lilian  Whitehouse  for  the  great  pains  she  spent  on  her 
father's  proofs,  arid  to  Rev.  William  Edie  for  the  similar  service  he  rendered  to  those  of 
Di.  Menzies.  Professor  Bedale's  proofs  had  been  finally  passed  for  press  before  his  death  ; 
for  the  rest  the  Editor  assumed  responsibility.  He  har,  also  to  thank  his  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  Professor  W.  L.  Wardle,  for  generously  reading  the  proofs  of  all  his  contribu 
tions,  for  chocking  a  specially  difficult  set  of  references  in  a  commentary  by  another 
writer,  and  for  help  in  checking  the  Index.  Nor  can  he  forget  the  constant  interest  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  publishers  during  this  period  of  unprecedented  stress.  Above 
all,  his  gratitude  is  due  to  his  secretary  and  friend,  Miss  Elsie  Cann,  who  has  laboured 
with  unfailing  devotion  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  the  service  she  has  so  freely  and  fully  rendered  during  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  happy  and  harmonious  co-operation,  and  especially  through  the  trying  ami  exact 
ing  labours  of  the  past  six  years,  during  which,  next  to  his  professional  duties,  the 
preparation  of  this  work  has  been  his  main  occupation. 

It  was  hoped  when  the  task  was  undertaken  in  1913  that  the  volume  would  be  ready 
for  publication  in  1917.  The  Editor's  work  was  hampered  first  by  the  severe  and  prolonged 
illness  of  his  secretary  in  1914  and  later,  and  then  by  his  own  breakdown,  which  came 
near  to  proving  irreparable,  in  1915.  As  the  war  v/ent  on,  the  difficulties  of  printing 
were  greatly  aggravated ;  and  this  inevitably  postponed  the  preparation  and  checking  of 
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tho  Index,  which  has  proved  a  colossal  task.  No  one  regrets  the  delay  in  publication 
more  than  the  publishers  and  the  Editor,  but  it  has  been  unavoidable.  In  several  cases 
it  has  been  impossible  for  contributors  to  take  account  of  recently  published  literature, 
since  their  commentaries  or  articles  had  already  been  set  up  in  page;  but  mention  of  it 
has  frequently  been  inserted  in  the  bibliographies.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  so  notable 
a  work  as  Sir  James  Frazer's  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testament  did  not  appear  till  the 
whole  volume  had  been  long  passed  for  press.  In  taking  leave  of  the  task  which  has  so 
long  absorbed  his  attention,  tin-.  Editor  thanks  all  the  contributors,  to  whose  share  in  it  its 
reputation  and  usefulness  will  be  so  largely  due,  for  the  invariable  and  generous  kindness 
with  which  they  have  treated  him,  and  trusts  that  in  the  amplest  measure  their  common 
aim  •will  be  attained. 
MAY  1919. 
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EXPLANATIONS    AND    SUGGESTIONS. 

TT  is  assumed  that  those  who  study  tins  volume  will  use  with  it  the  Revised  Version. 
JL  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  an  edition  in  which  the  marginal  renderings  are 
included,  since  those  are  frequently  to  be  preferred  and  constant  reference  is  made  to 
them  in  the  Commentary.  The  Revised  Version  has  been  chosen  since,  whatever  its 
merits  or  defects  in  other  respects  may  be,  it  is  undeniably  much  more  accurate  in  the 
main  than  the  Authorised  Version.,  and  therefore  much  better  fitted  for  the  student's 

purpose. 

The  work  presupposes  the  modern  critical  view  of  the  Bible.  Those  who  are  un 
familiar  with  it  are  recommended  to  read  the  first  article  in  the  volume  for  a  summary 
statement  of  it.  Other  articles  furnish  more  detailed  information  on  special  branches  of 

the  subject. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  volume  would  do  well  to  work 
through  the  articles  prefixed  to  the;  Old  Testament  portion  before  taking  up  the  Old 
Testament  commentaries,  and  similarly  with  the  New  Testament.  They  would  thus  gain 
that  knowledge  of  background  and  atmosphere  which  would  give  far  fuller  meaning  to  the 
study  of  tin;  different  books.  And  those  who  are  working  on  particular  books  would  find 
it  helpful  to  read  the  articles  or  sections  of  aiiicles  relevant  to  them, 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  paragraph  rather  than  the  verse  is  the  unit 
of  exposition,  the  explanation  of  an  individual  verse  must  in  many  eases  be  sought  in  the 
exposition  of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs,  not  in  the  detached  notes  that  follow, 
though  further  information  or  discussion  may  be  found  in  these.  Owing  to  the  great 
difficulties  which  the  text  often  presents,  and  the  limitations  of  space,  it  lias  been  im 
possible  to  explain  everything;  in  these  cases  larger  works  must  be  consulted.  But 
great  labour  has  been  spent  on  the  cross-referencing,  and  students  are  earnestly  recom 
mended  to  avail  themselves  of  the  further  information  to  which  they  are  thus  directed. 
Reference  is  given  either  to  the  page  or  else  to  the  boo):,  chapter,  and  verse  in  the  note 
on  which  the  information  is  to  be  found.  In  the  latter  case  an  asterisk  follows  the 
chapter  and  verse  reference:  thus  Jer.  82*  means,  "See  the  note  on  the  second  verse  of 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Jeremiah."  The  usual  notation  for  chapter  and  verse  is,  as  will  be 
seen  from  this' example,  a  large  Arabic  numeral  for  the  chapter,  a  small  Arabic  numeral 
for  the  verse.  AVlum  clarendon  type  is  used  the  notation  is  large  Roman  numerals  for 
the  chapter,  large  Arabic  numerals  for  the  verse  (ViH.  2).  In  the  references  printed  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  that  on  the  left-hand  page  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  page 
begins,  that  on  the  right-hand  page  the  point  where  it  ends. 
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To  save  space  numerous  abbreviations  have  been  employed.  A  list  0£  (he.se,  v/ith 
explanations,  is  given  on  page  xx. 

Immense  labour  has  been  spent  on  the  Index,  in  the  hope  Hint  students  will  be  able-, 
not  merely  to  turn  up  references  quickly,  but  to  collect  the  information  on  any  particular 
subject  which  is  scattered  through  the  volume.  The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  by 
the  Editor  and  his  secretary,  with  the  help  of  Professor  Wardle,  to  secure  accuracy  by 
checking  of  the  references  in  detail;  but  in  such  a  multitude  of  figures  they  fear  that 
come  errors  may  have  escaped  detection. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  bibliographies.  These 
include  foreign  as  well  as  English  books,  since  the  needs  of  theological  students  have  been 
kept  in  mind,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  teachers  may  find  the  lists  convenient  for  refer 
ence  in  lectures.  In  the  case  of  the  commentaries,  the  bibliographies  are  classified  as 
follows :  (a)  Commentaries  in  English  on  the  English  text ;  (b)  Commentaries  in  English 
on  the  original  text ;  (c)  Foreign  commentaries  (where  these  have  been  translated  &into 
English  an  asterisk  has  been  prefixed  to  the  author's  name) ;  (d)  Expository  or  devotional 
works.  Editions  are  indicated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  Arabic  numeral  at  the  right- 
hand  top  corner:  thus  Robertson  Smith,  RSH,  means  the  second  edition  of  Robertson 
Smith's  Rdiylon  of  the  Semites.  Clarendon  type  means  that  a  book  is  specially 
recommended. 

No  rigid  uniformity  h*w  been  enforced  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  since  the 
Editor  felt  it  desirable  to  leave  contributors  as  free  as  possible  in  this  matter.  Thus  side 
by  side  with  the  more  correct  form  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  more  popular  form  Nebuchadnezzar 
has  been  retained,  as  in  the  Revised  Version.  The  same  principle  has  been  observed  in 
transliteration  from  Hebrew. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The  Books  of  the  Bible  are  referred  t;  as  fallows  : 

Old  Testament.— dun.,  Ex..  Lev.,  Nu.,  Dl  ,  Jos.,  Jg.,  Ru.,  1 
Ezr.,  Neb.,  Est.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  EC.,  Ca.(  Is.,  Jer.,  Lain.,  K/,ek., 
Nali.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag.,  Zoch.,  Mai. 

Apocrypha.— I   Esd.,   2    Esd.,    Tob.,    Judith,    Ad.    Est.,    Wisd 
Children,  Sus.,  Bel,  Man.,  1  Mae.,  2  Mac. 

Arfi»>  rc.stow./rt.  — Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk..  Jn.,  Ac.,  Rom.,  1  Cor.,  2 
2  Th.,  1  Tim.,  2  Tun.,  Tit.,  Phm.,  Hob,,  J;is.,  1  P.,  2  P.,  1  Jn.,  2  Jn 


ad  loc  .          .     on  the  passage. 

ANF  .         .      Ante  Nicene  Fa'.'iers. 

Aram.  .          .     Aramaic. 

Assy.  .          .     Assyrian. 

AV  .         .     Authorised  Version. 

Bab.  .          .     Babylonian. 

BDB  .         .     Brown,  Driver,  Briggs,  Hebrew  Lexi 
con. 

c.  .         .     about. 

OB  .         .      The  Cambridge  B title. 
Coi't.B.         •      The  Century  Bible. 

cf.  .          .     compare. 

COT  .         .     Cambridge  Greek  Testament. 

ch.  .          .     chapter. 

CH  .         •     Code  of  Hammurabi. 

CQR  .         •     Church  Quarterly  Review. 

DAC  .         .      Dictionary  of  the,  Apostolic  Church. 

1)B  .          .      Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

DOG  .         .      Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

EB  .         .      Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

EBi  .         .     Encyclopedia  BiUica. 
e.g.         .         .     for  example. 

EOT  .         .     Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 
ERE     •         •     Encyclopedia  of  Hdiijion  and  Lthi-s. 
ET        •         •      The  Expository  Times. 
E.tr,      .          .     English  translation. 
Eus.      .         •     Eusebius  of  Cajsarea. 
EV        .         .     English  Version. 
Ex.B     .         .     Expositor's  Bible. 
Exp.      .         .      The  Expositor. 
f.  .         .     And  following  verse,  chapter,  or  page. 
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lit. 
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MT 

NT 
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OTJC 

OTT 


S.,   2  S.,   1  K.,  2  K.,  I  Ch.,  2  Ch., 
Dan.,  Hos.,  Jl.,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi., 

.,    Ecclus.,    Bar.,    Song   of   the   Three 

Cor.,  Gal.,   Eph.,    Phil.,   Col.,    1  Th., 
. ,  3  Jn.,  Jude,  Rev. 

And  following  verses,  chapters,  or  pp. 

Greek. 

Iland-commenlar  ziim  N.T. 

Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 

Hebrew. 

Hexateueh. 

Ilandkommentar  zum  A.T. 

Lietxmaijn,  Ilandbiich  zum  N.T. 

Hastings'  One   Volume  Dictionary  of 

the  Bible. 

International  Critical  Commentary. 
International  Handbooks  to  the  N.T. 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  Interpreter. 

.     Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 
Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch. 
Kurzes  Handcommentar. 
Kurzgefasster     Kommen>ar    zu     den 
heUti/en  Schriflen  Alten  und  Neuen 
Testamentes. 
literal,  literally. 
The  Septuagint. 

Meyer,  Kommentar  iiber  das  N.  T. 
margin. 

Massoretic  Text. 
.  New  Testament. 
.  New  Testament  Theology. 

Old  Testament. 

.      The  0.  T.  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
.     Old  Testament  Theology. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


PC        .         .     Pulpit  Commentary. 

p.,  pp.  .     page,  pages. 

PSBA  .  .  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archceoloyy. 

I'..          .         .     Redactor  or  editor. 

US        .        .     The  Religion  of  the  Semites. 

RTF     .         .     Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

RV        .         .     Revised  Version. 

RVm    .         .     Revised  Version  margin. 

Sam.      .          .     Samaritan. 

SAT      .         .     Die  Schriften  des  Alien  Testaments. 

SBOT  (Eng, )  The.  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
English  Translation  (The  Poly 
chrome  Bible). 

SBOT  (Heb. )  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Hebrew  Text). 


SDB     . 

SNT     . 
Sp.        . 
Syr.       . 
TR 
v.,  co., 

vss    . 

Vulg.  . 
Wcst.C 
WH  . 

Vv'NT  . 
ZK 

ZNTW 


xxi 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

J.  Weiss,  Die  Schriften  des  N.T, 

Speaker's  Commentary. 

Syriac  Version. 

Textns  Receptus. 

verse,  verses. 

Versions. 

Vulgate. 

Westminster  Commentaries. 

Westcott  and  Hort,  The  New  Testa, 
meat  in,  Greek. 

Westminster  New  Testament. 

Zahn,  Commentar  znm  Ne'aen  Testa 
ment. 

Zeitschrift  ffir  die  neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft. 


The  usual  symbols  for  documents,  J,  E,  JE,  D,  P,  H,  in  the  Hexateuch,  Q  in  the  Synoptists,  are 
employed.  See  for  an  explanation  of  these  the  articles  on  The  Pentateuch  and  The  Synoptic  Problem. 

Divisions  of  vcvses  are  indicated  by  the  addition  to  the  number  of  a  and  b.  Thus  i6b  means  the 
second  half  of  verse  16.  Occasionally  c  and  d  may  also  be  used. 
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Column. 


Line. 
i. 

2906       52-54 


CORRIGENDA. 


For  "will  be  due  to  confusion  with  Abigail,  wife  of  Nahash,  and 
perhaps  also,"  substitute  "may  perhaps  be  partly  due." 

5236          4o          For  "the  man  and  the  he-goat,"  substitute   "the  ram  and   the 

lie-goat." 

The  following  corrections  should  also  be  made  : — 3066,  "5"  for  "5  "  in  last  line 
but  one  from  bottom;  352a,  line  1,  "man's  life";  383f,  in  page  headings,  "Psalms 
LXI.  26'";  509a,  line  23,  Ex.  B;  524a,  line  13,  Onias  III.  ;  677a,  transpose  "Concern 
ing  Offences  "  and  "  Lost  Sheep  "  under  both  Luke's  Order  and  Matthew's  Order. 


COMMENTARY 
ON  THE  BIBLE 


THE  BIBLE:    ITS  MEANING  AND  AIM 


BY  PRINCIPAL  E.  GRIFFITH-JONES 


"  If  thou  art  merry,  here  are  airs. 
If  melancholy,  here  are  prayers  ; 
If  studious,  here  are  those  tilings  writ 
Which  may  deserve  thy  ablest  wit ; 
]f  hungry,  here  is  food  divine  ; 
If  thirsty,  nectar,  heavenly  wine. 

Bead  then,  but  first  thyself  prepare 
To  read  with  zeal  and  mark  with  care  ; 
And  when  thou  read'st  what  here  a  writ. 
Let  thy  best  practice  second  it ; 
So  twice  each  precept  writ  should  DO, 
First  in  the  Book,  and  then  iu  thee. 

IF  Carlyle's  dictum  bo  true,  that  "  of  all  things  which 
men  do  make  here  below,  by  far  the  most  momentous, 
wonderful,  and  worthy  are  the  things  called  books, 
we  may  say  with  confidence  that  the  greatest  of 
human  achievements  is  the  Bible,  which,  in  virtue  of 
its  pre-eminence,  has  come  to  be  called  the  Book.  _  It 
was  written  thousands  of  years  ago  by  men  belonging 
to  an  alien  land  and  civilisation,  many  of  them  anony 
mous,  and  none  of  them  scholars  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term  ;  yet  is  its  message  still  vital,  its  words 
full  of  glow  and  power.  There  was  no  collusion  be 
tween  its  writers,  whose  lives  stretch  over  a  period 
of  a  thousand  years,  but  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose 
running  through  its  multifarious  contents  winch  no 
reverent  reader  fails  to  grasp.  It  is  a  compendium  of 
the  literature  of  a  little  people,  obscure  in  origin, 
limited  in  outlook,  often  questionable  in  morals,  but 
charged  with  a  mission  and  message  for  humanity  at 
large  whose  significance  has  deepened  with  the  lapse 
of  a^es,  and  whose  influence  is  still  the  profoundest 
and  most  far-reaching  in  the  whole  world, 
circulated  more  widely,  read  more  eagerly  to-day  than 
ever  •  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ulti 
mate  destiny  of  the  race  will  be  vitally  affected  by 
its  attitude  to  the  Bible  in  the  ages  to  come.  Without 
affirming  for  a  moment  that  this  Book  makes  other 
books  superfluous,  we  can  say  that  this  is  the  Book 
which  could  be  least  spared  of  all  that  have  challenged 
the  intellect,  subdued  the  heart,  and  inspired  the  will 
of  mankind  to  high  thinking  and  noble  doing  It  is 
the  vade  mecum  of  pilgrim  man  on  his  journey  through 
time  into  eternity.  Therefore  it  is  a  book  to  be  read, 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  by  all  who 
desire  to  live  a  true  life,  and  who  are  lovers  of  then- 
kind. 


What  is  the  source  of  this  unique  influence  ?  The 
secret  is  manifold,  but  there  is  one  all-controlling 
characteristic  that  may  be  put  into  a  sentence.  Im 
plicitly  or  explicitly  it  always  and  everywhere  deals 
with  the  soul  of  man  in  its  relations  with  the  Living 
God.  It  registers  on  the  one  side  the  progressive 
outreach  of  the  soul  in  the  various  stages  and  moods 
of  its  search  for  God  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  unfolds 
the  gradual  self-manifestation  of  God  in  His  revealing 


and  redeeming  power  on  behalf  of  Man.  The  Bible 
is  a  record  of  the  process  by  which  formless  matter, 
energised  and  vitalised,  became  the  organism  of  the 
redeemed  soul,  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  Christ. 
If  any  man  desires  to  know  his  own  heart  in  all  its 
possibilities  of  glory  and  shame,  if  he  desires  to  know 
God  in  all  the  grandeur  of  His  nature  and  the  far- 
reaching  grasp  of  His  love,  let  him  read  and  master 
this  book.  And  if  he  will  then  bring  together  into 
the  unity  of  his  own  life  what  he  here  learns  of 
himself,  and  what  he  learns  of  God,  it  will  make 
him  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

Let  us  consider  in  a  little  more  detail  this  twofold 
aspect  of  the  Bible.  It  revecils  man  to  himself  as  a 
seeker  after  God.  We  have  in  this  book  a  wonderful 
variety  of  literature— myth  and  legend,  history  and 
fiction,  poetry  and  drama,  idyll  and  allegory,  record 
and  prophecy,  its  gallery  of  portraits  comprises  king 
and  beggar,  wise  man  and  fool,  rich  and  poor,  saint 
and  villain,  oppressor  and  slave,  hero  and  wastrel, 
dreamer  and  doer,  each  revealing  (sometimes  in  a 
single  phrase)  his  distinctive  quality,  and  unfolding 
his  destiny  according  to  his  kind.  The  philosopher  is 
here,  wrestling  with  the  dark  problems  of  existence, 
sometimes  lost  in  perplexity,  sometimes  radiant  with 
vision  ;  the  poet  is  here,  weaving  into  sentences  of 
simple  but  matchless  beauty  the  longings,  discoveries, 
aspirations  of  the  soul  as  he  grasps  the  "  flying  ves 
ture  "  of  God  ;  the  prophet  is  here,  gazing  at  the 
passing  glory  of  the  Most  High,  or  brooding  in  sorrow 
over  the  pathos  of  man's  blindness  and  sin  ;  the 
historian  is  here,  unfolding  the  significance  of  past 
events,  and  pointing  the  moral  of  the  achievements 
or  failures  of  older  times  for  his  own  day.  We  have 
pictures  of  family  life  in  its  homely  relations— the 
birth  of  little  children,  the  love  of  youth  and  maiden, 
the  sorrows  and  joys  of  married  life,  the  tragedy  of 
broken  hearts,  the  happiness  of  renewed  relations,  the 
sadness  of  the  inevitable  end.  Often  too  we  come  on 
the  shock  of  battle,  the  agony  of  defeat,  the  shout  of 
victory,  and  we  see  empires  pass  in  pomp  or  shame 
across  the  stage,  now  rising  into  power,  now  fading 
into  nothingness.  There  is  no  typical  experience  of 
human  life  that  is  not  somewhere  mirrored  in  these 
living  pages  ;  virtues  and  vices  are  chronicled  with 
firm,  impartial  touch  ;  the  sweetness  of  life,  and  its 
unutterable  bitterness,  find  their  full  expression. 

Studying  the  Bible  is  thus  only  another  way  of 
studying  life  itself,  and  always  in  its  spiritual  relations. 
This  crowded  assemblage  of  figures,  when  their  varied 
impressions  are  blended  into  one  composite  picture, 
reveal  the  human  soul  in  its  littleness  and  grandeur, 
its  sin  and  saintliness,  its  depths  of  shame,  its  heights 
of  possibility.  He  must  be  a  dull  reader  who,  having 
mastered  the  Bible,  fails  to  see  himself  somewhere  in 
it — as  he  is,  and  as  he  ought  to  be. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  lesser  half  of  the  message 
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THE  BIBLE:    ITS  MEANING   AND  AIM 


of  the  Bible.     Its  central  figure  is  not  man,  but  God. 
Open  it  where  we  will,  we  always  find  ourselves  in 
the  Holy  Presence.     It  is  the  .story  of  an  unfolding 
vision,   of   a   gradually  completed   movement  of  the 
Divine  self-manifestation.     The  structure  of  the  Bible 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us  masks  the  gradual  character 
of  that  process.     The  most  primitive  portions  of  its 
literature  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  later  editorial 
matter,  and  the  true  chronological  order  of  its  parts 
has    only    comparatively    recently    been    disentangled 
from  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  documents.     It  has 
taken  over  a  century  of  laborious  research  on  the  part 
of  an  army  of  devoted  scholars  to  recover  the  his 
torical  perspective  of  this  revelation,  but  the  task  is 
now  almost  complete.     This  discovery  has  thrown  a 
wonderful  light  on   the  slow   but  steady  method  by 
which  God  manifested  His  character  in  the  events  of 
Hebrew    history,    and    through    its    outstanding    per 
sonalities.     The  later  editors  may  have  used  the  annals 
of  their  race  uncritically,  and  here  and  there  may  have 
mistaken  legend  for  history,  and  myth  for  fact ;    but 
what  is  evident  at  each  step  is  that  their  one  interest 
was  to  review  the  past  story  of  the  world  in  the  light 
of  God's   providential  sovereignty  in   nature,  and  of 
His  redeeming  grace  in   His  dealings  with  mankind, 
and  more  especially  with  His  "  chosen  people."     We 
do  not  go  to  the  .Bible  for  science,  for  in  science  we 
deal  Avith  secondary  causes  only,  and  here  thesn  have 
no  place;    and  wo  do  not  go  to  it  for  history  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since  history  deals  with 
events  in  their  purely  human  aspects.     Nature  in  the 
Bible  is  always  viewed  as  God's  handiwork,  the  fruit 
of  His  immediate  creative  power,    Mie  scene  of  His 
personal  activity,  the  means  whereby  He  brings  His 
providential   ends    to    pass.     Man    is    His    child,    the 
object  of  His  peculiar  care,  to  whom  He  has  entrusted 
a  special  function   of  lordship  over  the  world,   and 
from  whom  He  has  great  expectations.     But  man  has 
sinned  and  gone  astray  from   his   true   path.     Even 
with  the  chosen  race  He  has  again  and  a«rain 
disappointed  ;    nevertheless,   He  has   used   it  as   His 
special  channel  for  the  revelation  of  His  nature,  for 
the  progressive  unfolding  of  His  redemptive  purpose ; 
even   its  failures   and   sins   have   but   furnished   Him 
with  fresh  opportunities  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
power  and  grace.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  ( )T  writers 
that  they  never  fail  to  use  the  dark  background  of 
human  depravity  to   throw  up  the  ever-brightening 
picture  of  the   Divine  perfections,  and   especially  to 
illustrate  God's  unfailing  faithfulness.     When  wc-tross 
the  threshold  of  the  XT,  w-e  are  in  a  different  environ 
ment,  and  are  planted  more  securely  on  the  authentic 
rock  of  history  ;    but  the  same  commanding  interest 
is  still  with  us.     We  are  ever  dealing  with  the  redeem 
ing  God  ;    but  "  all  the  light  of  sacred  story  "  is  here 
concentrated  in  a  single  Personality,  in  whom  dwells 
the  "  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  and  from  whom 
the  old  redeeming  energies  now  radiate  out  to  all  the 
world.     First  we  have  four  vivid  -portraits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man,  in  which  the  very 
aroma  of  His  personal  presence  still  lingers.     We  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Him  in  His  gentle  youth,  silently  preparing 
for  His  great  mission  ;    we  see  Him  in  the  fullness  of 
His    manhood    entering    on    His    public    vocation    as 
Prophet,    Healer,  Wonder-worker ;     we    watch    Him 
teaching  His  heavenly  ethic,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  Kingdom,  training  the  Twelve,  healing  the  sick, 
helping  the  poor,  opening  the  door  of  hope  to  the 
outcast  and  the  lost ;    the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
picture  grow   more   vivid  as   His   life  moves   to   its 
inevitable  and  tragic  climax  ;    we  stand  beside  the 


Cross  and  hear  His  bitter  cry  as  He  gives  up  the 
ghost;  we  share  in  the  glory  of  the  resurrection 
morning.  Then  we  witness  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
at  Pentecost ;  the  birth  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  message  in  far-scattered 
communities  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Finally 
in  a  collection  of  apostolic  letters,  the  cosmic  signifi 
cance  of  the  Incarnation  is  unfolded,  and  the  sure 
triumph  of  God's  redemptive  purpose  is  foreshadowed. 
So  the  agelong  process  is  complete,  and  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  is  launched  on  its  historic  career. 

II 

These  are  the  fundamental  aspects   of  the   Bible, 

stated  broadly  and  without  qualification.     It  brings 

man  near  to  God  ;   it  brings  God  home  to  man.     And 

it  does  whatever  theory  we  may  have  of  its  origin, 

its  nature,  its  method  of  appeal. 

The  Bible,  however,  needs  to  be  understood  in  all 
these  directions  if  it  is  to  do  its  perfect  work  with  us. 
And  it  is  not  an  easy  book  to  understand.  If  its 
appeal  to  the  heart  is  simple,  its  challenge  to  the 
intellect  is  complex.  From  whatever  side  we  approach 
it,  we  are  met  by  bristling  problems.  How  to  under 
stand  tJie  Bible  has  been  a  perennial  question  for 
devout  minds.  Probably  more  earnest  study  has  been 
given  to  this  matter,  and  more  intellectual  effort  has 
been  expended  upon  it,  than  on  any  other  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  attention  of  civilised  man. 
The  history  of  Biblical  interpretation  is  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  history  of  the  human  mind  itself  since  the 
Bible  was  written.  And  to-day  we  are  passing  through 
a  profound  revolution  in  our  attitude  towards  this 
wonderful  Book.  Modern  scholarship  has  attacked  its 
problems  from  a  fresh  standpoint,  has  discovered  new 
facts  as  to  its  origin,  its  composition,  its  authorship, 
its  gradual  growth  from  the  first  nucleus  to  the  com 
pleted  volume,  and  has  set  its  contents  in  a  new 
perspective.  The  Bible  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a 
new  book,  needing  a  new  treatment,  and  a  new  attitude 
of  mind  in  order  rightly  to  value  its  message. 

If  we  would  understand  how  all  this  has  como 
about,  we  must  link  it  with  a  profound  change  in 
man's  conception  of  the  universe.  The  birth  of  what 
is  called  the  "  modem  mind  "  is  really  the  birth  of 
a  new  method  of  approaching  reality.  In  ancient  and 
medieval  times,  the  method  of  inquiry  was  a  priori. 
By  this  is  meant  that  men  endeavoured  to  harmonise 
facts  with  certain  preconceived  categories  of  thought, 
which  ruled  them  with  unconscious  but  rigorous 
tyranny,  and  with  which  all  fresh  knowledge  must 
somehow  be  made  to  harmonise.  Facts  which  refused 
to  bend  to  this  process  were  either  rejected  or  else 
forced  somehow  into  the  general  scheme  of  thought. 
This  was  true  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  pre 
eminently  of  theology.  Those  who  ventured  to  ques 
tion  current  assumptions,  and  to  formulate  fresh 
schemes  more  in  harmony  with  newly-discovered  facts, 
were  hardly  dealt  with,  and  if  they  persisted,  were 
treated  as  heretics  and  outcasts,  and  were  imprisoned, 
tortured,  even  slain  without  pity.  Gradually,  how 
ever,  this  rigorous  uniformity  of  belief  in  all  realms 
of  knowledge  broke  down  under  the  obstinate  and 
ever-increasing  pressure  of  a  new  method  of  inquiry — 
the  a  posteriori.  By  this  is  meant  the  rejection  of 
preconceived  ideas,  and  the  study  of  facts  in  and  for 
themselves  as  a  preliminary  to  formulating  their  laws — 
to  deduce  theories  from  an  examination  of  facts,  and 
not  bend  facts  to  suit  accepted  theories.  This  is  a 
simple  thing  to  say ;  but  it  involved  nothing  less  than 
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a  fundamental  change  in  every  department  of  thought. 
In  the  first  place,  it  put  the  inquirer  into  a  now  re 
lation  to  reality  ;  it  made  him  Nature's  pupil,  not  her 
master ;  it  changed  prejudice  into  teachableness,  and 
opened  a  new  and  fascinating  vista  of  inquiry  in  every 
direction.  In  the  second  place,  man  began  to  under 
stand  the  world  better,  and  his  control  over  the  forces 
and  processes  of  Nature  began  to  extend  in  a  magical 
way.  The  method,  in  a  word,  was  justified  by  its 
results,  and  to-day  no  sound  thinker  doubts  that  the 
pathway  to  truth  and  power  lies  in  this  direction. 
Consequently  the  method  has  been  applied  al!  round, 
and  modern'  science  stands  forth  as  a  monument  of 
the  enterprise,  receptivity,  and  patience  of  the  human 
mind.  No  theorising  till  we  have  the  facts  to  theorise 
about ;  and  as  fresh  facts  pour  into  view,  a  rigorous 
re-examination  and  rebuilding  of  existing  theories  in 
the  light  of  these  facts — such  is  the  modem  way  of 
thinking.  It  has  c  countered  many  difficulties  and 
pitfalls  ;  it  has  often  been  led  into  blind  alleys  and 
has  had  to  retrace  its  steps  ;  it  is  constantly  revising 
its  conclusions,  and  making  fresh  ventures,  which  do 
not  always  prove  fruitful ;  but  the  principle  has  now 
become  axiomatic,  ar  the  only  legitimate  and  sure 
method  of  extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  Modern 
Biblical  Science  is  the  result  of  applying  this  instru 
ment  of  inquiry  to  the  facts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  based 
on  the  a  posteriori  as  distinguished  from  the  old  a  priori 
method  of  dealing  with  it.  In  no  department  of 
thought  has  the  new  aethod  had  to  fight  so  hard  for 
foothold  ;  in  none  has  the  old  been  so  obstinately 
defended  ;  in  none  have  the  issues  been  so  momentous, 
or  the  victory  more  complete. 

We  must  not  bo  haul  on  the  tenacity  and  even 
obstinacy  of  those  who  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
fight  against  the  modern  view  of  the  Bible.  If  their 
judgment  was  at  fault,  their  motives  w~ro  of  the  highest, 
Religion  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  man  ;  it 
finds  him  in  the  elemental,  changeless  region  of  his 
being ;  and  anything  that  endangers  its  interests 
must  at  all  costs  be  resisted  and  overcome.  Now,  just 
because  religion  appeals  to  the  permanent  elements  in 
man's  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  identifying  it 
with  the  special  forms  in  which  it  is  embodied.  Conse 
quently,  when  we  are  called  to  give  up  any  of  our 
religious  conceptions,  we  are  prone  to  believe  that 
religion  itself  is  in  danger.  Thus,  however  open-minded 
and'  liberal  we  may  be  in  other  matters,  we  are  all 
apt  to  become  conservatives  in  religion.  A  creed, 
once  formulated,  tends  to  become  fossilised,  and  to 
entrench  itself  behind  a  rampart  of  sacred  affections 
and  time-honoured  traditions.  Progress  in  religious 
thought  is  slow  and  painful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
has  been  specially  the  case  with  men's  thoughts  about 
the  Bible — the  most  precious  volume  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  race.  But,  if  the  progress  of  Biblical 
Science  has  been  slow,  it  has  been  inevitable.  The 
very  love  of  truth  which  the  Bible  has  been  the  chief 
means  of  propagating,  has  made  it  impossible  to  hold 
back  the  movement ;  once  fairly  begun,  it  could  not 
but  come  to  its  own  at  last. 

Ill 

Let  us  consider  in  the  first  place  the  change  that 
has  become  necessary  in  our  ideas  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  of  the  revelation  contained  in  it,  and  of 
its  supreme  authority. 

1.  For  many  centuries,  almost  indeed  from  the  most 
primitive  times,  the  Bible  was  held  by  nearly  all 
Christian  thinkers  to  be  inspired  in  form  as  well  as  in 


substance.  This  idea  was  inherited  from  tho  Rabbis, 
who  held  a  similar  theory  concerning  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  all  religions 
possessing  a  sacred  literature  to  ascribe  the  origin  of 
that  literature  to  inspiration,  i.e..  to  the  "  inbreathing  " 
or  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  Vedas,  the 
teachings  of  Zoroaster  and  of  some  Buddhists,  tho 
Koran,  arc  all  believed  by  their  votaries  to  have  pro 
ceeded  from  a  Divine  source.  The  Brahmins  even 
believe  that  the  Vcdas  existed  from  all  eternity.  There 
must  be  some  inherent  reason  for  ideas  so  widespread. 
It  has  been  suggested  (doubtless  with  some  truth) 
that  they  are  the  result  of  u  priori  theories  as  to  what 
a  Divinely-inspired  book  must  have  been.  We  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  reason  is  fundamentally  religious 
rather  than  intellectual,  and  to  find  in  all  theories  of 
inspiration  an  instinctive  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the 
writings  themselves.  It  was  felt  that  what  proved  to 
be  so  inspiring  must  have  been  Divinely  inspired.  To 
what  extent,  and  in  what  way,  would  be  formulated 
later  by  reilection.  The  slow  and  tentative  manner 
in  which  the  Canon  of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT  was 
formed  favours  this  view.  As  regards  our  Bible,  at 
any  rate  (whatever  be  the  case  with  other  sacred  books), 
the  various  parts  found  their  way  into  recognition  by 
a  process  of  selection  and  exclusion  which  took  cen 
turies  to  complete — a  fact  which  suggests  a  law  of 
survival  very  similar  to  that  discovered  by  Darwin  in 
the  organic  'world.  No  infallible  test  was  applicable, 
but  those  writings  were  finally  included  -which  were 
found  in  experience  to  bear  the  authentic  marks  of 
inspiration.  (See  pp.  39f.) 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  inspiration,  however,  that  is  in 
dispute,  but  its  character  and  mctlto'l.  How  far,  for 
instance,  are  we  to  attribute  inspiration  to  the  form 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  Scripture  ?  Christian 
thinkers  have  not  been  agreed  on  this  point.  Some 
have  boldly  affirmed  the  li  mechanical  "  or  "  dicta 
tion  "  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  which  means  that 
every  word  in  the  Bible  represents  the  mind  of  God 
as  perfectly  as  though  He  had  written  it  Himself,  ^the 
actual  author  being  not  so  much  the  "  pen-man  "  as 
the  "  pen  "  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  idea  is  really 
self-contradictory,  for  there  can  be  no  question  of 
inspiration  if  the  writer  is  the  mere  mechanical  instru 
ment  of  Divinity.  It  is  also  quite  incompatible  with 
the  facts  presented  by  the  Bible  itself.  The  various 
books,  and  many  portions  of  certain  books,  are  written 
in  a  style  so  varied  and  characteristic  as  to  suggest 
irresistibly  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  different 
writers.  No  one,  e.g.,  can  fail  to  recognise  the  very 
different  style  of  Chronicles  from  that  of  Kings,  or 
to  distinguish  the  peculiar  note  of  Jeremiah  from  that 
of  Arnos.  Scholars  have  been  able  to  detect  four 
main  currents  of  writing  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
hands  of  several  editors  or  redactors.  Further,  in  no 
part  of  Scripture  is  this  claim  to  verbal  inspiration 
made.  "  The  authors,  instead  of  being  passive  re 
cipients  of  information  and  ideas  and  feelings,  represent 
themselves  as  active,  deliberating,  laborious,  intensely 
interested."  In  many  cases  they  base  their  own 
version  of  events  on  previous  (now  lost)  writings. 
Luke  claims  to  have  made  a  careful  and  critical  use 
of  his  sources,  very  much  after  tho  manner  of  the 
scientific  historians  of  to-day.  As  has  been  aptly 
pointed  out,  "  When  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  11 17  says, 
'  That  which  I  speak  I  speak  not  after  the  Lord,  but 
as  in  foolishness,  in  the  confidence  of  boasting,'  it  is 
intelligible  to  say  that  an  inspired  man  is  speaking^; 
it  is  not  intelligible  to  say  that  it  is  God  speaking." 
This  theory  again  is  incompatible  with  the  way  in 
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which  the  NT  writers  quote  from  the  OT.  Out  of 
275  quotations  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  only 
53  in  which  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint  (or  Greek 
version  of  the  OT)  and  the  NT  writers  verbally  agree  ; 
there  are  99  in  which  the  NT  quotation  differs  from 
both  (which  also  differ  from  one  another),  and  7(5  in 
which  the  correct  Septuagint  rendering  has  been 
wrongly  altered.  This  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
position  that  all  the  words  of  .Scripture  are  equally 
inspired;  for  can  we  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  misquote  Himself  ?  But  there  is  a  more  con 
clusive  argument  still  against  such  a  theory;  for  we 
have  no  final  and  unquestionable  text  of  Holv  Scrip 
ture  to  which  we  can  turn  as  the  original  version.  The 
original  manuscripts  have  long  since  perished.  Our 
existing  MSS  differ  greatly,  in  various  complicated 
ways,  and  while  we  are  practically  certain  of  the  sense 
of  most  passages,  we  often  cannot  be  sure  which  of 
several  or  many  variants  is  nearest  the  original  in  its 
exact  wording.  In  view  of  these  unquestionable  facts, 
it  is  futile  to  affirm  any  longer  the  verbally-inspired 
character  of  the  Bible,  and  those  who  would  "  save 
their  faces  "  by  suggesting  this  of  the  lost  original  text 
are  doing  small  honour  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  if  it 
was  worth  while  working  a  miracle  to  produce  such  a 
text,  v/hy  was  not  a  miracle  wrought  to  preserve  it 
from  corruption  ? 

The  dynamical  theory  of  inspiration  tivm^f-'Ts  the 
problem  from  the  form  of  the  Bible,  as  literature  to 
the  personalities  of  the  wrii.crs.  It  suggests  in  the 
first  place  that  they  were  selected  in  virtue  of  p< 
ing  certain  qualities  which  made  them  apt  subjects 
for  inspiration,  and  secondly  that  their  human  powers 
were  dominated  and  safeguarded  by  .Divine  influence 
from  error  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  function.  Such 
imperfections  and  errors  in  Scripture  as  could  not  be 
denied  were  thus  of  human  origin  ;  the  subject-matter 
only  was  .Divine.  This  theory  escapes  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  previous  one,  but  in  its  crude  forms 
it  lands  us  in  hopeless  psychological  problems.  I  low- 
are  we  to  conceive  of  the  method  by  which  a  writer 
was  ensured  of  infallibility  in  one  sentence  while  the 
next  was  manifestly  erroneous  ?  In  doubtful  cases, 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  the  one  stage  from  the  other  ? 
And  what  was  the  precise  relation  between  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  the  human  in  such  a  prore-.s  ?  There  is, 
however,  an  element  of  truth  in  tin's  view.  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts  among  good  men  in  spiritual  as  well 
as  intellectual  functions,  and  be  the  inspiration  where 
it  may,  it  must  be  held  to  have  some  relation  to  the 
personality  of  its  medium.  And  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
that  some  of  the  Biblical  writers  are  habitually  nearer 
the  centre  of  spiritual  reality  than  others,  more  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  better  fitted 
for  the  expression  of  religious  truth.  Also  it  is  quite 
in  analogy  with  other  facts  to  believe  that  a  real  vision 
of  God  may  be  compatible  with  imperfect  knowledge 
of  facts  and  events,  and  that  a  true  point  of  view 
may  co-exist  with  much  intellectual  error  and  con 
fusion.  The  artist  may  not  be  a  good  historian  ;  the 
seer  may  be  a  poor  logician.  And  it  is  quite  consistent 
to  hold  that  a  man  may  be  truly  inspired  though  he 
may  be  fallible  in  the  way  he  delivers  himself  of  his 
message.  When  it  is  said,  "  Men  spake  from  God,  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  we  are  not 
bound  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  thought 
and  limitations  of  personality  were  suspended  during 
the  process.  The  truth  may  have  taken  on  the  colour 
of  the  speaker's  temperament  and  individuality,  and 
so  be  more  or  less  distorted  in  expression,  without 
losing  its  Divine  quality.  With  these  qualifications 


it  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  to  speak  of  the 
writers  of  Scripture  as  "  inspired  men."  The  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  fail  of  His  purpose  because  His  instru 
ments  of  revelation  were  fallible  though  supremely 
gifted  souls.  They  were  what  may  be  called  religious 
geniuses,  who  co-operated  actively  in  the  spiritual 
function  for  which  they  were  chosen.  As  Professor 
Peake  puts  it,  "  This  is  not  to  minimise  the  Divine 
element  in  the  creation  of  Scripture.  On  the  contrary, 
it  enhances  it.  Just  as  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  preparing  a  fruitful  soil  for 
revelation,  so  too  He  was  active  in  the  creation  of  the 
efficient  medium  through  which  He  imparted  the 
revelation  itself."  (The  Bille  :  Its  Origin,  Its  Signi 
ficance,  and  Its  Abiding  Worth,  p.  395f.) 

IV 

Revelation  and  inspiration  are  co-ordinate  terms. 
The  former  denotes  the  unfolding  knowledge  of  God's 
nature  and  saving  purpose  ;  the  latter,  the  means 
and  methods  by  which  that  knowledge  has  been 
achieved.  "  The  action  of  God  on  the  nature  of  man 
we  may  call  '  inspiration  '  ;  its  result,  the  perfected 
and  purified  consciousness  of  self  and  the  world,  and 
God,  is  '  revelation  '  "  (Garvie).  As  regards  the  Bible, 
the  deposit  of  spiritual  truth  which  it  contains,  consti 
tutes  its  revelation  ;  the  characteristic  spiritual  quality 
of  the  writers  and,  secondarily,  of  the  literature  through 
which  this  has  come  to  us,  we  call  their  inspiration. 

The  old  view  of  revelation  was  that  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  substance  of  Scripture  throughout  its 
course  without  distinction  or  difference.  Theologically 
this  made  the  Bible  a  storehouse  of  texts  and  passages, 
any  one  of  which  could  be  quoted  with  equal  appro 
priateness  in  the  upbuilding  of  doctrine.  In  a  book 
of  such  varied  contents  and  of  so  many  diverse  points 
of  view,  it  was  thus  possible  by  a  careful  selection 
of  proof-texts  to  formulate  any  number  of  diverse  and 
incompatible  theological  constructions,  especially  when 
the  literary  context  and  historical  setting  of  the  books 
whence  these  texts  were  drawn  were  ignored,  as  was 
generally  the  case.  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  Trini 
tarian  and  Socinian,  Swedenborgian  and  Latter-day 
Saint,  Universalist  and  Particularist,  drew  their  credal 
systems  from  the  same  source  ;  they  each  and  all 
claimed  scriptural  authority  for  the  result ;  and  there 
was  no  objective  standard  or  norm  of  interpretation 
\\hich  could  be  appealed  to  in  settling  their  rival 
claims  to  acceptance.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Protes 
tant  world  into  the  innumerable  sects  and  systems 
of  thought  which  characterised  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  was  mainly  due 
to  this  conception  of  the  Bible  as  throughout  a  homo 
geneous  and  equally  authoritative  body  of  truth  con 
cerning  God,  Man,  and  the  World,  the  interpretation 
of  which  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment. 

Religiously,  while  this  theory  of  revelation  helped 
to  place  the  Bible  on  a  pedestal  of  sanctity  and 
authority  over  human  life  which  had  its  beneficent 
side,  it  had  other  baleful  results.  Fortunately  the 
NT  so  clearly  showed  that  the  OT  system  of  religious 
ordinances  was  superseded  by  the  later  and  more 
spiritual  developments  of  revelation  that  a  certain 
limit  was  put  at  the  outset  to  the  binding  character 
of  OT  regulations.  But  in  other  directions  the  "  hard  " 
view  of  Scripture  made  for  rigidity  of  conduct  and 
character,  and  exercised  a  painful  tyranny  over  weak 
consciences.  It  turned  customs  of  ancient  times  into 
rules  for  modern  everyday  life  to  which  they  were 
manifestly  inappropriate.  The  Puritan  Sunday  was 
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really  a  substitution  of  the  rigid  Jewish  Sabbath  (and 
that  a  travesty)  for  the  free  spiritual  conception  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  The  words  of  Scripture  were  used  as 
oracles  for  the  determination  of  moral  problems  and 
difficult  situations.  Verses  chosen  in  a  haphazard  way 
were  dealt  with  as  magical  formula  settling  problems  of 
conduct.  The  very  Gospel  of  Jesus  was  superstitiously 
made  into  a  textbook  from  which  to  read  the  dark 
future.  When  a  bishop  had  to  be  elected  in  the  sixth 
century,  church  officials  almost  always  consulted  the 
Psalter  (!)  first,  on  behalf  of  the  man  to  be  elected. 
Bible  verses  written  on  parchment  were  attached  to 
easy  chairs  in  order  to  keep  away  evil  spirits  ;  little 
Gospels  were  hung  round  the  necks  of  babies  to  ward 
off  impending  evil.  And  even  in  modern  times  the 
rightful  reverence  felt  for  the  Bible  by  devout  souls 
has  often  been  travestied  by  this  tendency  to  resort 
to  it  as  a  storehouse  of  magical  charms.  More  terrible 
still  was  the  abuse  of  Scripture  in  its  references  to 
witchcraft.  Religious  persecution  has  scarcely  a  darker 
page  than  the  treatment  meted  out  to  wizards  and 
witches  in  mediaeval  times — mainly  on  the  "  autho 
rity  "  of  Scripture.  Not  only  were  those  suspected 
of  practising  the  Black  Art  tortured,  but  no  limit  was 
placed  on  the  amount  or  kind  of  torture  to  which  the 
unhappy  victims  were  subjected,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  "heretics.  The  false  confessions  made  by  these 
victims  under  the  stress  of  unbearable  agony  gave  a 
factitious  colour  to  the  accusation,  and  gradually  built 
up  a  system  of  superstition  on  this  subject  from  which 
the  religious  world  has  only  recently  emerged.  Scarcely 
less  sorrowful  has  been  the  attempted  justification  for 
slavery  drawn  from  the  patriarchal  and  later  custom 
in  Biblical  times,  and  more  especially  from  Noah's 
curse  on  Canaan  (Gen.  025*).  It  was  forgotten  that 
slavery  among  the  Hebrews  was  a  very  different  and 
far  more  humane  institution  than  in  any  adjoining 
nation,  or  even  in  modern  times  ;  and  that  Christian 
ministers  should  have  been  found  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  during  the  Civil  War  who  justified 
the  horrible  custom  on  Biblical  grounds,  is  one  of  the 
Baddcst  results  in  history  of  a  perverted  theory  of 
Scripture. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  revelation  has  had  still 
other  unfortunate  and  mischievous  results.  One  of 
these  is  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  "  book  of  puzzles  " 
as  regards  future  events.  Periodicals  are  still  published 
which  occasionally  draw  up  apocalyptic  programmes 
where  the  fate  of  modem  nations  and  of  the  race  is 
foreshadowed  with  a  confidence  rivalled  only  by  their 
futility.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  religious  psychology 
that  this  practice  has  survived  so  many  refutations, 
but  it  is  happily  clear  that  its  day  is  nearly  done. 
We  can  no  longer  believe  that  the  vivid  pictures  of 
future  destiny  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  the 
Bible  have  any  reference  to  the  Europe  of  the  twentieth 
century,  or  can  serve  as  a  guide  in  foretelling  the  de 
velopment  of  events  in  the  centuries  to  come.  How 
many  fears  and  terrors  in  medueval  and  later  times 
would  have  been  spared  the  soul  of  man,  if  the  key 
to  this  literature  had  been  discovered  earlier  ! 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the  inhibiting  influence 
exercised  by  this  conception  of  revelation  on  the  pro 
gress  of  scientific  thought  that  its  most  practical  effect 
is  seen.  Take  the  science  of  history.  So  long  as  the 
literal,  matter-of-fact  interpretation  of  Scripture  was 
universally  held,  it  was  impossible  for  Christian  thinkers 
to  approach  extra-Biblical  records  of  the  past  with 
anything  like  independence  of  judgment.  For 
mediaeval  thinkers  history  began  in  heaven  when  the 
Holy  Trinity  conceived  the  idea  of  creation,  and  ended 


in  heaven  with  the  Last  Judgment.  The  stages  of 
this  history  are  given  in  the  Bible  from  Genesis  on, 
the  whole  account  being  accepted  as  literally  true. 
Round  this  vertebral  column  were  entwined  all  kinds 
of  apocryphal  legends  and  mythical  embellishments 
guaranteed  by  the  Church  as  valid  history,  which  no 
one  was  permitted  to  question  on  pain  of  torture  and 
excommunication.  Associated  with  this  mass  of 
superstitious  nonsense  was  a  crude  cosmology  equally 
authoritative  and  futile.  The  universe  was  an  edifice 
of  three  floors — the  heaven  above,  a  compact  dome 
in  which  the  stars  were  fixed,  while  the  planets  moved 
in  their  own  sphere  ;  higher  was  the  region  where 
the  Holy  Trinity  dwelt,  surrounded  and  adored  by  a 
countless  multitude  of  angels  whose  business  it  was  to 
keep  heaven  and  earth  in  constant  communication  ; 
below  was  the  earth  itself,  a  large  round  plane,  "  the 
centre  of  which  was  Jerusalem,  where,  in  the  same 
place,  Adam  was  buried  and  Christ  was  crucified,  so 
that  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  dropped  into  the  skull 
of  Adam  "  ;  below  the  earth  was  the  great  dark 
dungeon  called  hell,  the  home  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  who  competed  with  the  angels  for  the  soul  of 
man,  and  where  the  various  types  of  departed  sinners 
worked  out  their  eternal  destiny  in  varying  depths) 
of  woe. 

Such  was  the  grotesque  view  of  history  and  cosmology 
based  on  the  scriptural  account  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
man,  which  for  a  thousand  years  formed  the  working 
background  of  men's  thoughts  of  the  universe,  and 
which  for  centuries  resisted  attack.  It  is  not  till  a 
period  within  living  memory  that  this  artificial  but 
obstinate  scheme  of  things  finally  broke  down  under 
the  impact  of  advancing  science.  The  path  of  know 
ledge,  like  the  path  of  faith,  has  been  marked  with  the 
graves  of  martyrs,  and  by  bloody  footprints  of  suffering 
and  sorrow.  The  first  blow  came  from  the  Copernican 
astronomy,  which  dethroned  the  earth  from  her 
central  position  among  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the 
second  from  geology,  which  superseded  the  Mosaic 
programme  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days, 
and  substituted  eras  of  unimaginable  length  in  the 
formation  of  the  earth's  crust  for  the  legendary  week 
of  Gen.  1  ;  the  third  from  the  theory  of  evolution, 
whicli  filled  the  vast  ranges  of  space  and  time  thus 
suddenly  thrown  open  with  a  perspective  of  developing 
life,  whose  evolution  is  still  far  from  its  goal.  The 
emancipation  is  now  fairly  complete ;  but  unfor 
tunately,  the  triumph  of  science  has  for  the  time 
impaired  the  authority  of  Scripture  not  only  as  a  text 
book  of  astronomy  or  physics,  but  in  its  own  proper 
domain  as  a  fountain  of  religious  knowledge  and  of 
spiritual  inspiration. 

There  is  one  other  result  of  the  plenary  theory 
which  must  not  pass  without  brief  notice.  We  refer 
to  the  science  of  interpretation.  If  every  part  of 
Scripture  contains  Divine  truth,  each  part  must  have 
some  definite  value  for  religion  as  such.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  deal  with  those  portions  which  are  hard 
to  differentiate  from  the  ordinary  annals  of  other 
nations,  with  their  trivial  personal  details  and  (in 
some  cases)  their  doubtful  morality  ?  What  value  for 
spiritual  life  can  we  find  in  the  minute  liturgical  and 
ceremonial  details  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  services  ? 
What  of  the  obscure  passages  in  many  of  the  prophets, 
especially  the  apocalyptic  sections  ?  What  of  the 
erotic  references  in  the  Song  of  Songs  ?  What  of  the 
genealogies  in  the  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  ? 
In  order  to  win  abiding  spiritual  sustenance  from  these 
portions,  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  had 
to  be  employed.  In  addition  to  the  plain,  literal 
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meaning  of  Scripture  there  was  also  the  mystical  or 
spiritual  meaning,  and  it  was  the  work  of  the  com 
mentator  to  discover  and  unfoid  this  for  the  edification 
of  the  devout  reader.  That  there  is  a  mystical  side 
to  the  Bible — especially  in  some  parts — we  must  all 
allow.  It  is  also  true  that  the  laws  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  may  be  legitimately  illustrated  or  deduced 
in  many  subtle  ways  from  the  most  trivial  events. 
Tt-j  allegorical  interpreter,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  such  sober  methods,  but  allowed  his  religious 
imagination  to  carry  him  away  into  the  wildest 
extravagances.  In  doing  so,  he  followed  a  custom 
deeply  embedded  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature. 
Allegory  has  been  called  "  the  safety-valve  for  Greek, 
Jew,  and  Christian."  There  is  an  indigenous  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  which  recognises  by  a  natural 
intuition  the  analogy  between  the  material  and  spiritual 
orders  ;  and  this  tendency  (in  the  absence  of  historical 
criticism)  was  for  the  literalist  the  only  way  to  avoid 
an  awkward  situation.  Homer,  for  instance  (the 
"  Bible  of  the  Greek  "),  was  from  the  time  of  Anaxa- 
goras  treated  allegorically.  The  actions  of  the  Greek 
gods  and  goddesses  typified  the  movements  of  natural 
forces ;  "  the  story  of  Aras  and  Aphrodite  and 
Hephcestas  is  a  story  of  iron  subdued  by  fire,  and 
restored  to  its  original  hardness  by  Poseidon,  that  is, 
by  water "  ;  or  else  they  were  the  movements  of 
mental  powers  and  moral  virtues  (cf.  the  legend  of 
Odysseus  and  the  Sirens,  etc.).  (See  Hatch,  llibbert 
Lectures,  pp.  G2,  64.)  Again  the  Palestinian  Jews 
allegorised  the  OT,  finding  a  hidden  meaning  in 
sentences  and  even  letters,  especially  for  homiletic 
purposes  ;  while  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  being  in  close 
touch  with  the  Platonic  school  of  thought,  did  the 
same  by  their  sacred  books,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  were  neither  impious  nor  barbarous,  and  that 
Moses  was  the  teacher  or  anticipator  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  the  Stoics.  "  The  Hellenistic  thinkers  de 
sired  to  be  Greek  philosophers  without  ceasing  to  be 
Jewish  religionists."  The  representative  Hellenist  was 
the  Alexandrian  Philo,  who  reduced  allegory  to  a 
system ;  and  in  his  eager  desire  to  extract  a  higher 
meaning  from  the  most  trivial  details  of  the  OT,  the 
narrative  was  at  times  quite  lost  sight  of.  We  find 
traces  of  this  method  even  in  Paul's  writings,  who 
was  well  versed  in  Rabbinical  methods,  as  in  his 
treatment  of  the  legend  of  Hagar  (Gal.  42|ff.),  in  his 
use  of  the  Israelitish  wanderings  (1  Cor.  lOi-n),  and 
in  his  view  of  the  spiritual  import  of  marriage  (Eph.  5 
22-33  ;  cf.  also  1  Cor.  Ogf.,  2  Cor.  3i3iT.,  etc.).  There 
is  a  further  development  of  this  method  in  Hebrews, 
which  deals  with  Judaism  as  the  shadow  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  writer  is  fond  of  pointing  out  analogies 
and  contrasts  between  the  invisible,  archetypal,  im 
perishable  world,  and  the  visible,  perishable  world  of 
sense  (cf.  his  elaborate  allegory  of  Melchizedek,  which 
reminds  us  of  Philo 's  treatment  of  Melchizedek  as  an 
allegory  of  the  Logos).  There  was,  therefore,  abundant 
literary  and  religious  precedent  for  the  use  of  the 
allegorical  method  by  Christian  writers,  supreme  among 
whom  was  Origen  of  Alexandria.  This  method  of 
handling  Scripture  was  continued  into  later  ages,  and 
its  close  relation  to  literalist  views  of  revelation  is  seen 
in  the  extravagancies  of  pietist  writers  down  to  our 
own  time.  The  method  has  certain  advantages  in 
educing  spiritual  truth  from  very  unpromising  material, 
and  as  a  "  methodological  device  "  is  perhaps  occasion 
ally  justifiable  for  practical  homiletic  purposes  ;  but 
as  a  serious  business  it  is  profoundly  vicious,  since  it 
is  based  on  an  unreality,  and  is,  in  the  last  resort,  a 
mere  intellectual  subterfuge,  and  at  best  an  indulgence 


of  the  religious  imagination.  Its  worst  feature  is  that 
it  breeds  carelessness  of  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture 
and  a  habit  of  intellectual  indolence.  In  an  age  of 
critical  thought  most  students  will  hold  it  to  be  little 
short  of  a  pious  insincerity  ;  it  is  time  it  should  be 
recognised  to  have  had  its  day,  and  treated  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  discovery  and  exposition  of  Scriptural 
truth. 


It  would  be  misleading  and  sorely  unjust,  however, 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  these  obsolete  views  of  inspira 
tion  and  revelation  in  earlier  ages  did  not  hinder  the 
positive  teaching  of  Scripture  from  being  grasped  and 
appreciated.     Till  the  wind  of  the  critical  movement 
began  to  trouble  the  quiet  waters  of  faith,  they  were 
the  only  possible  theories  for  those  who  valued  the 
Word  of  God  as  Divinely  given  for  the  salvation  of 
man.     The    plenary    idea    of    inspiration    did    good 
service  for  the  Church  in  many  ways.     In  the  first 
place,  it  ensured  that  the  Bible  should  be  valued  at 
its  infinite  worth.     During  the  ages  before  printing, 
and  when  every  copy  had  to  be  made  by  hand,  it 
guaranteed  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised 
to  reproduce  the  original  accurately,  that  the  very 
letters  should  be  written  lovingly  and  beautifully,  and 
that  no  conscious  addition  should  be  made  to  the  text, 
or  anything  left  out  through  carelessness  or  inattention. 
The   contents   and   form   of   the   book   being   equally 
priceless,  no  material  but  the  best  available  was  used 
in  its  reproduction,  and  every  care  was  taken  for  its 
preservation,  thus    ensuring    long    life    for    the   MSS. 
Later  on,  reverence  for  the  Book  was  shown  in  the 
exquisite  script  and  illumination  which  characterised 
the  mediaeval  copies.     To  this  end  Charlemagne,  above 
all  anxious  to  secure  a  really  good,  trustworthy  text 
of  the  Bible,  made  a  regulation  that  no  unskilled  or 
tinscholarly  person  should  be  employed  as  a  copyist, 
for,  as  he  said,  "  it  needs  not  only  piety,  but  grammar — 
and  good  grammar— to  understand  what  you  are  copy 
ing  "  ;    and  he  collected  a  college  of  scholars,  at  the 
head  of  whom  he  placed  Alcuin,  a  monk  from  England, 
to  do  this  sacred  work.     It  is  this  reverence  for  the 
very  letter  of  Scripture  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  though  there  are  thousands  of  various  readings 
in  the  MSS.,  the  text  of  the  Bible  has  been  better  pre 
served  for  us  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  book. 
The  same  sentiment  ensured  that  great  care  should 
be  shown  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  other 
tongues.     The  finest  scholarship  and  the  most  loving 
solicitude  have  been  shown  in  this  work  throughout 
the  ages,  down  to  the  present  day.     The  result  is  that 
this   Book — so   eminently  translatable  because  of  its 
concrete    character,    and    its    vivid    though    limited 
vocabulary — has  been  aptly  rendered  into  most  of  the 
languages  in  which  it  has  appeared,  and  has  generally 
become    the    standard   and    norm    of    literary   style. 
Again,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  probably  no  book 
that  has  been  so  widely  read,  and  pondered,  and  com 
mented  on  as  the  Bible.     The  most  gifted  intellects 
of  all  ages  have  expended  their  insight  and  skill  in 
discovering  its  meaning,  and  in  applying  its  message 
to  every  human  need.     Because  devout  scholars  have 
been  convinced  that  it  is  able  to  make  men  "  wise  unto 
salvation,"  they  have  grudged  neither  time  nor  effort 
searching  its  height  and  depth,  its  length  and  breadth, 
for  light  on  the  path  of  duty,  for  direction  in  the  per 
plexities  and  temptations  and  sorrows  of  life.     Since 
its  various  parts  were  collected  into  a  single  volume, 
there  is  no  literature,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
the  Chinese  classics,  that  has  commanded  a  tithe  of 
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the  conscientious  study  and  loving  exposition  received 
by  the  Bible. 

"  But  all  this  was  only  a  means  to  a  greater  end.  The 
vast  expenditure  of  effort  in  copying,  translating,  ex 
pounding,  and  annotating  the  Book  that  ha:)  been 
going  on  throughout  the  centurion  had  a  practical 
purpose.  It  was  to  enable  men  to  appropriate  for 
themselves  the  content  of  the  revelation  contained  in 
it.  Mistaken  as  we  believe  earlier  ages  to  have  been 
in  their  identification  of  the  form  with  the  substance, 
the  Bible  did  its  work,  and  still  does  it,  in  the  hearts 
of  its  readers.  There  is  that  in  it  which  he  who  runs 
may  read,  and  which  is  equally  within  the  reach  of 
wise  and  simple  if  they  but  have  the  teachable  mind 
and  the  open  heart.  Indeed  the  great  triumphs  of 
this  Book  in  saving  men  from  their  sins,  instructing 
and  building  up  the  Church  of  Christ,  elevating  thought, 
purifying  morals,  inspiring  reforms,  and  initiating 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  world,  were 
won  while  these  now  outworn  theories  of  its  nature 
were  practically  universal.  The  modern  scholar  and 
the  critic  over-estimate  their  function  if  they  think 
that  it  has  been  reserved  for  them  to  discover  the 
essential  message  of  the  Bible.  They  have  wrought  a 
priceless  benefit  for  the  future  of  religion  in  that  they 
have  brought  Biblical  Science  into  line  with  the  rest 
of  human  knowledge,  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
educated  mind  to  read  it  with  more  accuracy  and 
understanding,  unburdened  with  the  impedimenta  of 
superstitious  ideas  ;  but  they  have  done  no  more 
than  this.  The  religious  value  of  the  Bible  depends 
on  its  validity,  its  broad,  spiritual  appeal,  its  extra 
ordinary  power  of  reaching  and  transforming  the  soul 
of  man.  When  our  function  as  critics  is  done,  we 
must  still  go  to  Scripture  for  its  own  authentic  Word, 
and  that  can  be  grasped  and  won  only  if  we  combine 
the  insight  and  judgment  of  the  scholar  with  the 
heart  of  a  little  child.  The  destructive  work  of 
criticism  is  necessary  and  good  :  it  is  now  its  task  to 
build  a  positive  view  of  the  Bible  which  shall  do  for 
the  coming  generations  what  the  older  view,  in  spite 
of  its  imperfection  and  error,  did  for  the  generations 
gone  by. 

VI 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
What  changes  have  been  necessitated  in  this  respect 
by  the  new  view  of  its  inspiration  and  of  the  nature  of 
revelation  ? 

It  has  always  been  perplexing  and  difficult  to  define 
the  relation  between  religion  and  authority.  There  is 
an  instinctive  craving  in  the  human  soul  for  a  standard 
of  belief  and  conduct  which  shall  be  accepted  as  in 
fallible.  To  stigmatise  this  as  a  superstition  or  an 
infirmity  is  to  pass  an  undiscriminating  judgment 
on  a  universal  tendency.  What  marks  man  everywhere 
in  all  his  strivings  after  spiritual  peace  and  assurance 
must  be  a  valid  instinct  in.  itself,  however  many  the 
abuses  associated  with  its  workings.  If  the  essence 
of  religion  lies  in  obedience,  the  question  inevitably 
rises- — obedience  to  what  or  whom  ?  Surely  only  to 
that  which  has  a  right  to  such  obedience  ;  and  perfect 
unquestioning  obedience  can  properly  be  given  only 
to  what  has  an  absolute  right  to  it.  Till  we  attain  the 
conviction  that  we  have  found  this  "  goal  of  heart's 
desire,"  there  will  be  doubt  in  our  allegiance,  and 
uncertainty  in  our  conduct.  The  longing  for  a  valid 
criterion  of  truth,  and  a  final  standard  of  right,  has 
thus  been  among  the  most  passionate  of  all  man's 
religious  impulses.  It  has  also  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  satisfy — «o  difficult,  indeed,  that  most  men 


have  cither  given  up  the  quest  as  impossible,  or  have 
attempted  to  satisfy  it  along  secondary  and  derivative 
lines. 

Now  when  pushed  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  there 
can  bo  but  one  clear  and  self-evident  answer  to  the 
question — what  is  the  ultimate  f;eat  of  authority  in 
religion  ?  Thnt  authority  can  be.  found  only  in  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  He  alone  who  created  us ^ and 
sustains  us,  and  who  has  "  made  us  for  Himself,"  has 
the  right  to  cur  entire  and  unquestioning  obedience. 
The  very  word  "  authority  "  (like  "  religion  ")  implies 
a  personal  relation,  and  this  relation  can  only  be  that 
between  God  and  the  soul.  The  real  problem  begins 
at  tiiis  point.  How  may  we  reach  the  conviction  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
God  ?  "  Show  us  the  Father,"  said  Philip,  "  and  it 
sufficeth  us."  But  how  are  we  to  know  Him  ? 

The  mystic  clr.ims  to  reach  this  knowledge  of  God 
by  mean's  of  the  "  inner  light."  He  repudiates  all 
appeal  to  external  authority;  because  it  is  external, 
it.  can  have  no  real  bearing  on  conscience,  which  must 
and  can  only  be  illumined  from  within.  Without  dis 
paraging  the  priceless  services  rendered  to  religion  by 
the  mystics,  and  allowing  that  they  are  right  in  claim 
ing  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  vision  of  the 
Divine,  their  method,  uncorreeted  by  any  independent 
standard,  in  too  subjective  in  character,  too  vague  in 
its  results,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  average  soul. 
The  most  fruitful  mystics  have  been  those  nurtured 
in  an  atmosphere  of  objective  religion  which  has  cor 
rected  their  inclefinitcness  of  statement,  and  their 
tendency  to  substitute  a  morbid  introspection  for 
sound  teaching  and  healthy  activity.  Nor  do  the 
mystics  always  agree  in  their  readings  of  the  will  of 
God  ;  some  are  nobly  sane  and  practical  in  thought, 
others  full  of  extravagance  and  mistiness — who  shall 
judge  between  them  ?  Clearly,  while  mysticism  is  one 
way  of  coming  into  fruitful  touch  with  the  Divine 
realities,  it  is  not  the  only  way,  nor  is  it  a  sure 


The  ecclesiastic  affirms  the  Church  to  be  the  only 
authoritative  channel  of  the  revelation  we  seek, 
Divinely  appointed.  Divinely  safeguarded  from  error. 
We  are  not  disloyal  to  the  Church  if  we  point  out  her 
failure  as  an  infallible  source  of  Divine  knowledge. 
Her  boasted  infallibility  has  been  historically  proved 
to  be  a  broken  reed  ;  she  has  never  really  spoken  at 
any  one  time  with  clear  consentient  voice,  nor  have 
her  utterances  been  consistent  with  one  another  in 
different  ages.  She  has  the  advantage  over  mysticism 
in  that  she  expresses  the  collective-  consciousness  of 
believers,  but  the  decrees  of  her  councils  have  been 
too  often  the  result  of  compromises  between  warring 
parties  to  bo  free  from  aberration  and  inconsistency. 
Her  claim  as  regards  the  Bible — that  it  is  her  child 
,ind  net  her  standard,  and  therefore  that  she  alone 
has  the  right  to  teach  and  interpret  it  to  the  devout 
believer — is  unsound  in  point  of  fact.  The  Church 
did  not  create  the  Bible,  any  more  than  the  Bible  the 
Church  ;  they  were  both  derived  from  a  common 
source — the  experience  of  those  who  came  into  personal 
contact  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  felt  the  inspiration  of 
His  saving  personality  and  work.  The  Gospels  are 
the  memorials  of  His  life  and  teaching  which  took  shape 
within  the  early  Church,  but  were  not  created  by  it ; 
the  epistles  are  the  literary  deposit  of  the  experience 
of  those  who  were  filled  with  the  power  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  and  who,  living  under  the  quickening  influence 
of  His  grace,  founded  the  Church.  This  reciprocal 
relation  between  Church  and  Bible  thus  invalidates 
the  claim  of  the  Church  to  superiority  over  the  Bible 
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as  the  ultimate  revelation  of  God,  and  the  authentic 
interpreter  of  His  will.  They  are  co-ordinates. 

What  then  of  the  Bible  Itself  ?— The  Protestant, 
having  repudiated  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Church,  fell  back  on  the  Book  as  the  ultimate  standard 
of  religious  truth.  Round  this  idea  clustered  a  for 
midable  set  of  affirmations  regarding  its  inerrancy, 
and  its  perfect  consistency  with  itself.  For  centuries 
it  was  possible  to  hold  this  theory  with  sincerity  and 
confidence,  though  the  wit  of  theologian  and  apologist 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  dealing  with  many  problems 
of  internal  consistency  and  harmony.  The  rise  of 
historical  and  linguistic  criticism  has.  however,  finally 
destroyed  these  claims.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  devoid  of  authority  for  the  discovery 
and  exposition  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Will.  It  still 
remains  an  incontrovertible  because  experimental 
truth,  that  out  of  the  Bible  a  Divine  Voice  speaks,  and, 
when  the  authentic  accent  of  that  voice  comes  home 
to  us,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  ultimate  authority  over  the  human 
soul.  This,  however,  is  quite  other  than  affirming 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  written  revela 
tion.  The  Book,  like  the  Church  and  the  mystic  inner 
voice,  points  to  someone  beyond  itself. 

Let  us  pursue  this  point  a  little  further.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  while  many  theologians  and  spiritually- 
minded  believers  have  laid  stress  on  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  such,  and  even  on  its  inerrancy  and  in 
fallibility,  the  writers  of  the  Book,  and  of  its  various 
portions,  never  make  this  claim  for  themselves.  True, 
we  come  here  and  there  on  such  phrases  as  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,''  but  these  always  refer  to  individual 
utterances  which  the  speaker  was  persuaded  had  come 
to  him  directly  from  God  Himself,  and  never  to  the 
Book  as  a  whole,  nor  to  particular  books  included  in 
the  Canon.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Dale,  in  his  little  book  on 
Protestantism  :  Its  Ultimate  Principle,  points  out,  the 
universal  experience  of  devout  Christians  sustains  the 
statement  that  in  reading  even  the  NT  "  the  idea  of  the 
authority  of  the  Book  as  a  book  is  hardly  ever  thought 
of.  The  book — explain  it  how  we  may — vanishes. 
The  truth  read  there  shines  in  its  own  light.  I  forget 
Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John.  I  see 
Christ  face  to  face  ;  I  hear  His  voice  ;  I  am  filled 
with  wonder  and  joy.  I  forget  St.  Paul,  and  am 
thrilled  with  gratitude  for  the  infinite  mercy  which 
justifies  me  freely  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  His  sake 
grants  me  the  free  gift  of  eternal  life.  I  forget  St. 
James,  and  think  only  of  the  authority  of  the  Divine 
Law.  I  forget  St.  John  in  the  vision  of  the  Divine 
Love.  The  infallibility  of  the  Council,  or  of  the  Pope, 
recurs  to  me  constantly  when  I  am  considering  their 
definitions  of  truth  ;  it  comes  between  me  and  the 
truth  itself.  Whether  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  are  infallible  or  not  is  a  question  which  rarely 
occurs  to  me.  Somehow  when  they  tell  me  a  truth, 
I  come  to  know  it  for  myself  ;  the  truth  is  mine  and 
not  merely  theirs.  Practically  the  Bible  does  not 
come  between  me  and  God  "  (pp.  41,  42). 

May  we  not  carry  this  line  of  thought  a  little  further 
still  ?  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  value  of 
the  Bible  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  revelation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  Himself  the  ultimate  authority 
for  Christian  believers.  And  this,  properly  under 
stood,  is  a  profound  truth.  To  know  Jesus  Christ  in 
His  saving  mission  and  work  is  to  know  God.  "  He 
that  hath  seen  me,"  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  hath 
seen  the  Father."  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  in  all  ages,  that  to  find  Jesus  is  to  find 
God.  Beyond  Him  we  cannot  go  in  our  search  for 


the  Eternal,  who  in  Him  has  spoken  His  will  as  in  no 
one  else.  This  claim  for  the  ultimate  character  of  the 
Divine  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  is,  however,  some 
times  affirmed  in  a  way  difficult  any  longer  to  sub 
stantiate.  Jesus — whatever  more  He  may  have  been — 
was  a  J  ew  of  the  first  century  ;  born  of  a  particular 
lineage  ;  brought  up  under  certain  social  and  intel 
lectual  conditions  verydifferent  from  our  own  ;  bearing 
marks  of  the  peculiar  culture  and  outlook  on  life  that 
belonged  to  His  age  and  His  environment.  He  was 
one  who  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  Greek  philosophy, 
of  Roman  law,  and  nothing  of  the  vast  accumulation 
of  knowledge  which  has  been  garnered  and  systematised 
since  His  day.  Furthermore,  the  records  of  His  life 
and  teaching  are  such  that  while  derived  for  the  most 
part  from  eyewitnesses  of  His  earthly  presence  and 
ministry,  they  can  scarcely  be  described  as  contempo 
raneous.  His  words  as  they  have  come  to  us  bear  as 
a  whole  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  His  personality. 
Still,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  in  particular  instances 
that  we  have  His  ipsissima  verba,  for  (so  far  as  we 
know)  He  Himself  wrote  no  word  of  His  discourses, 
which  were  essentially  oral  in  character,  and  must 
have  passed  through  many  repetitions  and  transla 
tions  from  Aramaic  into  Greek  before  they  took  the 
condensed  form  in  which  we  possess  them  ;  indeed,  we 
have  more  than  one  variant  in  the  Synoptists  them 
selves  of  some  of  His  most  characteristic  sayings,  and 
they  cannot  all  bo  literally  accurate,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  we  have  them  in  their  Greek  and  not 
their  original  Aramaic  form.  All  this  clearly  proves, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  in  religion 
must  be  more  carefully  defined  than  by  our  forefathers. 
We  cannot  claim  infallibility  for  Him  on  questions  of 
history,  such  as  the  authorship  of  OT  books,  or  on 
the  problems  of  science.  In  these  directions  He  must 
be  quite  frankly  considered  to  have  accepted  the 
current  notions  of  His  time.  He  did  not  come  to  set 
the  world  right  on  these  matters,  but  to  reveal  the 
saving  purpose  of  God  for  humanity,  and  to  fulfil  His 
work  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  what  He 
taught,  and  wrought,  and  suffered,  and  achieved  in  His 
victory  over  sin  and  death.  But  when  we  go  to  Him 
for  light  on  the  nature  of  God,  on  Hi*  fatherly  relations 
to  us,  on  His  attitude  regarding  sin  and  forgiveness,  on 
His  redeeming  grace,  on  the  ideal  life  He  would  have 
us  lead,  and  on  His  willingness  to  help  us  in  our  utter 
spiritual  need,  we  discover  in  Jesus  a  revelation  of 
saving  power  which  finds  its  corroboration  to-day,  as 
in  all  ages  since  the  days  of  His  flesh,  in  the  triumphant 
experience  of  believing  men  and  women.  Secondly, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  gospel  has  come  down 
to  us  leave  us  free  to  exercise  a  sane  judgment  on  the 
applicability  of  many  of  His  maxims  to  our  own  times. 
Their  literal  application — even  if  we  are  persuaded 
that  we  have  them  in  their  original  form — is  often 
impossible  to-day.  Some  of  his  characteristic  pre 
cepts  were  special  injunctions  to  particular  persona 
under  circumstances  that  have  no  parallel  in  our  own 
experience.  If  we  would  truly  obey  Jesus  we  must 
therefore  interpret  these  sayings  broadly,  disentangling 
the  inner  principle  from  the  outward  form,  and  applying 
them  to  our  own  case  under  the  guidance  of  the 
general  sense  of  His  teaching  as  a  whole.  He  would 
be  the  last  to  wish  His  people  to  be  perpetually  bound 
by  mere  literalism  ;  "  My  words,"  He  said,  "  they  are 
spirit  and  they  are  life."  This  leaves  us  a  large  liberty 
of  action  while  we  are  bound  by  the  heartiest  loyalty 
to  Himself  and  His  Gospel.  When  thus  followed,  the 
general  spirit  of  His  teaching  is  found  to  result  in  the 
same  experience  of  redemption  and  peace  and  joy  in 
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the  Holy  Ghost  as  was  the  case  with  His  first  disciples 
and  with  the  saints  of  all  subsequent  ages  ;  and  the 
question  of  authority,  while  impossible  to  express  in 
abstract  terms,  is  solved  in  practice  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
sacred  responsibilities  of  personality. 


THE   OLD  TESTAMENT 
VII 

Having  thus  defined  in  a  general  way  the  changed 
modern  attitude  to  the  religious  literature  comprised 
in  the  Bible,  we  can  investigate  its  permanent  value 
for  faith  with  open  and  unembarrassed  minds.  Before 
we  deal  with  its  specific  contents  from  this  point  of 
view,  two  or  three  general  remarks  are  needful,  bearing 
with' special  significance  on  the  character  of  the  OT 
literature. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  once  and  for  all  set  aside 
the  pre-critical  view  of  the  Bible  as  an  isolated  and 
complete  book.  Before  the  dawn  of  criticism,  scholars 
and  commentators  dealt  with  it  as  though  it  were  the 
pure  result  of  an  immediate  and  unrelated  revelation. 
It  was  like  Melchizedek,  "  without  father  and  without 
mother,"  owing  nothing  to  any  previous  literature, 
and  having  no  affinity  with  the  sacred  books  of  other 
nations.  We  now  know  that,  however  unique  it  may 
be  in  its  contents  and  method,  it  was  the  deposit  oi  a 
complex  series  of  religious  movements,  dating  from 
very  ancient  times.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace 
its  indebtedness  to  all  the  specific  sources  ;  but  it  i 
certain  that  the  religious  life  and  faith  of  which  it  is 
the  exponent  was  a  stream  that  drew  its  waters  from 
a  vast  watershed  of  spiritual  history  and  experience. 
We  can  follow  some  of  its  tributaries  far  back  into 
previous  ages.  The  laws  attributed  to  Moses,  for  in 
stance,  if  they  were  not  derived  directly  from  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi  (pp.  51,  130),  have  so  much  in  common 
with  it  that  the  two  codes  must  at  least  have  been 
largely  derived  from  some  common  source.  The  stories 
of°the  Creation  and  the  Flood  have  unmistakable 
resemblances  to  myths  and  traditions  in  other  early 
faiths.  In  the  later  books,  clear  traces  are  visible  of 
the  influence  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and 
perhaps  Zoroastrian  ideas.  The  comparative  study  of 
ancient  religions,  and  especially  the  discoveries  of 
archaeologists  in  the  East,  constantly  throw  fresh  light 
on  the  origins  of  Biblical  thought  and  literature.  This 
does  not  in  the  least  subtract  from,  but  rather  adds 
lustre  to,  the  unique  independence  and  strength  of  its 
contents  ;  if  the  material  is  partly  the  same,  the  out 
look,  spirit,  and  handling  of  this  material  is  stamped 
with  an  individuality  and  a  loftiness  all  its  own.  We 
cannot  measure  the  incomparable  value  of  the  Bible 
till  we  collate  it  with  the  previous  or  contemporary 
religious  literature  of  the  various  nations  with  whom 
Israel  came  into  successive  contact  during  its  chequered, 
but  Divinely  ordered  history. 

Secondly,  the  Bible  as  we  have  it  is  a  very  much 
edited  body  of  literature,  and  the  various  editors  have 
treated  their  earlier  sources  with  considerable  freedom  ; 
nor  have  they  always  been  very  skilful  in  their  treat 
ment.  In  the  Hexa tench  (Genesis  to  Joshua,  pp.  121- 
132)  we  can  trace  four  main  sources  of  narrative  and 
laws  woven  by  the  later  editors  into  a  complex  and  by 
no  means  homogeneous  whole,  and  much  more  ancient 
materials  were  probably  used  in  the  composition  of 
each  of  these.  Scholars  have  been  able  to  disentangle 
these  narratives  and  laws  into  their  various  threads, 


and  to  lay  them  side  by  side,  so  that  the  special  view 
points  and  purposes  of  the  writers  stand  out  clearly — 
sometimes  indeed  in  vivid  contrast.  We  can  thus  see 
that  there  are  two  accounts  of  creation  (Gen.  li-24«, 
and  246-25)  ;  two  closely-interwoven  versions  of  the 
Flood-story,  and  several  twin-narratives  of  patriarchal 
and  monarchic  times.  Not  a  few  of  the  prophetic 
writings  under  the  names  of  single  authors  are  now 
held  to  be  of  composite  origin  ;  the  speeches  of  Ehhu 
in  the  Book  of  Job  are  probably  by  a  different  author 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  book  ;  the  Proverbs 
assigned  to  Solomon  are  a  collection  drawn  from  many 
sources,  as  are  the  Psalms  attributed  to  David,  etc. 
(for  fuller  details  see  the  Commentary).  By  analysing 
the  various  books  into  their  constituent  elements, 
many  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  are  accounted 
for,  and  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  literary  methods 
and  religious  interests  of  Biblical  writers. 

Thirdly,  the  Canonical  Old  Testament  is  the  survival 
of  a  much  larger  body  of  literature,  most  of  which  is 
now  probably  irretrievably  lost,  though  certain  portions 
of  earlier  works  are  incorporated  in  our  Biblical  books. 
The   literature   of   most   peoples   began   with   poetry, 
which  was  originally  composed  for  oral  recitation,  and 
afterwards   put  into   writing.     We  have   many   such 
fragments  in  the  historical  books,   e.g.   the  song  of 
Miriam    (Exod.    152of.),   of   Deborah   the   prophetess 
(Jcr     5),  of   Lamech    (Gen.    423),  and    many   others 
Nil.  2127-30,  Jos.  10i2f.,  1  S.  21n,  2  S.  119-27,  3331-, 
etc.);    most  of  these  are  songs  of  triumph  over  fallen 
enemies,  or  threnodies  over  fallen  friends,  battle  songs, 
or  pa3ans  of  victory,  denunciations  of  enemies  or  of 
faithless   friends;    but  here  and  there  we  have  the 
genuine   religious   note   in    the   expression   of  hearty 
allegiance    to    Yahweh    as    Israel's    God    (Nu.    21 14, 
Jg.  52f.,9,n,i3,  1  S.  1817,25,28).     These  outbursts  of 
poetry  bear  the  marks  of  genuineness  and  spontaneity, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  embedded  in  the  narrative 
in  so  obvious  a  manner  bears  witness  to  the  historicity 
of  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  though,  of  course, 
they  do  not  guarantee  the  details  of  the  stories  as  we 
have  them.     Some  of  these  quotations  are  from  an 
ancient  collection  of  (probably)  warlike  songs  called 
the  "  book  of  Jashar  "  (the  upright)  which  dated  from 
a  period  a  little  later  than  that  of  David  (cf.  2  S.I  17-27), 
but  of  which  nothing  further  is  known  (p.  45).     How  far 
the  historical  books  from  Judges  to  Nehemiah  use  up 
earlier   literary  sources   it  is  not  always   possible  to 
determine  in  detail,  but  it  is  likely  that  by  the  time  of 
David  "  a  prose  style  must  have  been  developed  along 
side  of  the  poetry  "  (Sanday),  as  is  seen  in  the  excellent 
account  of  David's  court •  iand  family  in  2  S.   9-1.0, 
which  reads  like  authentic  history  compiled  from  first 
hand  materials.     The  two- streams  of  narrative  running 
through  1  S.  also-suggest  the -existence  of  contemporary 
documents  used  by  later  writers  engaged  in  tracing 
the  history  of  Israel  to   its  origins,  and  embodying 
still  earlier  traditions.     It  was  the  custom  of  many 
early  historians  to  incorporate  fragments  of  previous 
writings  verbatim  el  literatim  without  acknowledgment, 
piecing  these  together  without  much  art,  often  making- 
no  effort  to  test  their  trustworthiness,  and  occasionally 
embellishing  them  with  additional  details  of  their  own, 
as  is  seen  in  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  which  con 
tain  highly  coloured  duplicates  of  earlier  narratives  m 
Samuefand  Kings.     The  last-mentioned  instance  gives 
us  valuable  material  for  noting  how  special  religious 
interests  affected  the  mind  of  many  of  the  writers  in 
dealing  with  earlier  materials,  and  how  fully  they  felt 
justified   in   modifying  the  narratives  for  their  own 
purposes. 

1  a 
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Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  are  in  a 
better  position  to  handle  the  question  of  the  historical 
and  religious  value  of  the  OT. 

This  problem  becomes  insistent  in  view  of  the  loss 
of  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  OT  Scriptures  as  a 
medium  of  revelation,  and  the  consequent  shifting  of 
emphasis  from  the  records  to  the  facts  that  lie  behind 
them.  As  we  have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  facts 
except  through  the  record,  does  not  the  new  view  of 
the  Bible  land  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  ? 

1.  The  answer  to   this   question   must   be  frankly, 
"  Yes,  as  regards  many  of  the  details."     It  may  be 
freely  allowed,   indeed,   that    in   reading  the  OT  we 
are  not  dealing  with  history  at  all  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term,  but  with  a  certain  treatment  of  history 
which  has  a  profound  spiritual  value.     These  ancient 
books  were  written  long  before  the  science  of  history 
as  we  know  it  was  born.     The  writers  were  divided 
by  a  great  gulf  even  from  the  ancient  classical  his 
torians  ;   how  much  more  from  the  scientific  historians 
of  to-day  !     The  aim  of  the  modern  historian  is  to 
reproduce    as    accurately    as    possible    the    significant 
events   of  the  past ;    to  give  true  and   unvarnished 
pictures   of  the  great   personalities   who   swayed   the 
destinies  of  nations  ;  to  describe  the  struggles,  manners, 
customs,    laws,    institutions,    forms    of    government, 
economic  conditions  of  successive  ages  ;    to  trace  the 
line  of  causation  from  one  salient  historical  situation 
to  another ;    and  to  connect  the  story  of  one  nation 
to  another  in  an  organic  way.     The  OT  lacks  nearly 
all  these  notes  of  careful  and  authentic  history.     To 
summarise  Dr.  Peake's  frank  and  able  treatment  of 
this   question — we  may  say  that  the   OT  narratives 
are  often  meagre  when  we  most  desire  to  find  them 
full,  and  full  of  detail  where  we  should  expect  them  to 
be  meagre.     The  story  of  long  periods  is  sometimes 
summarised   in   a  few   words,    or   left   totally   blank, 
while  the  biographies  of  individuals  are  given  with 
almost    irritating    minuteness.     It    is    still    an    open 
question   who   the   Pharaoh   of  the   Oppression  was ; 
when  the  Exodus  took  place  ;  how  long  was  the  period 
of  the  Judges  ;   what  took  place  during  the  long  years 
of  the  Exile,  and  during  the  seventy  years  between  the 
"  return  "   and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ;    and 
why  the  history  of  Israel  appears  to  come  to  an  end 
400  years  before  the  coming  of  Jesus.     During  the 
latter  period  "  we  have  the  training  of  the  people  by 
the  discipline  of  the  completed  Law  ;    the  transforma 
tion  of  prophecy  into  apocalypse  ;    the  downfall  of 
Persia  ;    the  conquests  of  Alexander,  which  changed 
the   face   of    the    world ;     the    subtle    penetration    of 
Jewish    life    by    the    Greek    spirit ;     the   attempt   of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  ; 
the  Maccabamn  rising  and  all  that  followed  it ;    the 
creation   of    the   Judaism    into    which   Jesus   came " 
( The    Bible :     Its     Origin,   Its    Significance,   and  Its 
Abiding  Worth,  p.  299).     The  OT  as  history  errs  also 
by  redundance  as  well  as  defect.     The  early  narratives 
of  Genesis  are  given  with  a  vivid  and  particular  detail 
which  suggests  contemporary  sources,  and  yet  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  accept  much  of  their  substance  as 
historical   at   all.     Myth    and    legend   are   related   as 
though  they  were  actual  occurrences  ;    the  accounts 
given  of  the  patriarchs,  in  spite  of  their  vivid  charac 
terisation,  are  difficult  to  accept  in  detail,  and  while 
we  may  claim  to  be  on  the  firm  ground  of  history 
when  we  come  to  the  Exodus,  and  the  creation  of  the 
nation  by  Moses  on  a  religious  basis,  we  cannot  insist 


on  many  particular  statements,  and  the  laws  attri 
buted  to  Moses  bear  sure  marks  of  being  for  the  most 
part  later  than  his  time.  There  are  many  uncer 
tainties  and  discrepancies  also  in  the  later  narratives, 
into  which  we  have  here  no  space  to  enter. 

2.  If,  however,  we  can  no  longer  insist  on  regarding 
the  OT  as  a  book  of  history  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  a  splendid  mine  of  literary  material  for  the 
reconstruction  of  history.     It  enables  us  to  put  the 
salient  features  of  the  story  of  the  Jewish  nation  into 
more  or  less  clear  perspective,  to  follow  its  develop 
ment  from  stage  to  stage,  to  trace  the  growth  of  its 
religion    from    its    crude    beginnings    to    its    splendid 
climax  ;    and  if  to  the  books  of  the  OT  we  add  those 
of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  apocalyptic  literature,  we 
gain  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  historical  sequence 
of  events  from  Moses  to  Christ  for  all  practical  pur 
poses.     If  we  thus  use  the  Bible  as  material  for  a 
scientific  history  as  we  should  any  other  ancient  docu 
ments,  we  finally  regain  with  one  hand  what  we  seem 
to  have  lost  from  the  other.     Instead  of  a  verbally- 
inspired  volume  of  oracles  to  be  accepted  as  it  stands, 
we  find  looming  out  of  these  rich  but  tangled  records 
the  story  of  a  race  firmly  based  on  the  bed-rock  of 
history,  and  fulfilling  a  function  in  the  life  of  man 
kind  as   unique  as  it  is  imperishable.     It  is  a  race 
with  a  genius  for  religion  on  the  one  side,  and  used  by 
God   for   the   gradual   unfolding   of   His   nature   and 
saving  purpose  for  mankind  on  the  other,  which  finds 
its   consummation   in   the  coming  of  His   Son  Jesus 
Christ,  towards  whom  all  its  lines  converge  as  in  a 
bright  and  glowing  focus,  and  from  which  it  radiates 
down  the  ages  to  all  nations  and  lands. 

3.  What  gives   the  writers   of  the   OT   their  true 
significance  is  not  their  power  of  accurate  narration, 
but  the  supreme  religious  interest  which  they  have  in 
the  past  story  of  then-  nation.     Taking  the  standpoint 
of  the  latest  editors  who  handled  the  complex  literary 
sources  that  had  come  down  to  them  in  divers  portions 
from  previous  ages,  what  do  we  see  ?     We  are  looking 
back  in  vision  on  the  story  of  a  people  whose  differentia 
among  the  races  around  them  was  a  unique  capacity 
for  God,  from  whom  they  often  tried  to  escape,  but 
from  whom  escape  was  impossible,  because  He   held 
them  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  and  would  not 
let  them  go  ;    and  these  people  He  trained  especially 
for  the   purpose  of   revealing   Himself  to  them,  and 
through  them  to  the  world.     It  was  a  people  which 
produced  many  outstanding  personalities,  and  which 
passed  through  terrible  experiences  of  war  and  pesti 
lence,  famine  and  captivity.     Lawgivers,  judges,  kings, 
poets,    prophets — it   mattered   not   what   these   great 
men   were ;  all   were   used,  whether  willingly  or   un 
willingly,  for  the  furtherance  of  God's   purpose,  and 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  His  will.     The  very  lapses 
of  the  people  into  the  idolatries  and  cults  of  surrounding 
nations  were  somehow  made  ministrant  to  the  same 
great   end.     The   process   was   slow   and   painful ;    it 
had  many  periods  of  pause  and  apparent  retrogression  ; 
but  during  the  millennium  of  the  corporate  history  of 
the    Israelitish    people    there   was    an    ever-clarifying 
vision  of  God's  holy  nature,  an   ever-firmer  grasp  of 
His  providential  care  and  grace,  an  ever-brightening 
forecast  of  a  great  consummation  towards  which  He 
was  bringing  them.     They  were  often  faithless  to  their 
spiritual  function,  and  sometimes  fiercely  resisted  the 
discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  pursuance 
of    the  Divine  purpose.     This,    however,  only  brings 
into  greater  prominence  the  Divine  factor  in  the  pro 
cess,  and  shows  that  the  history  of  Israel  cannot  be 
summed  up  as  the  result  of  purely  "  resident  forces," 
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or  the  mere  action  and  reaction  of  a  race  on  its  own 
environment.  The  story  throughout  bears  witness  to 
the  operation  of  a  supernatural  influence  acting  con 
tinuously  for  long  ages  on  the  temperament  and  char 
acter  of  a  nation — the  unfolding  of  an  authentic 
revelation  of  God  in  His  saving  activities,  leading  to 
a  still  more  wonderful  revelation  to  come. 

IX 

One  feature  of  ethnic  religions  as  a  whole  is  the 
strange  chasm  they  present  as  existing  between  religion 
and  morality.  Religion  stood  for  a  certain  relationship 
between  the  Divine  and  the  human,  sometimes  con 
ceived  of  personally  (as  in  the  tribal  religions),  some 
times  pantheistically  (as  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
religions),  sometimes  dualistically  (as  in  the  Zoroastrian 
and  Gnostic  cults)  ;  but  religion  as  the  Science  of 
Conduct  viewed  in  its  Divine  aspects  was  not  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Ethical  relationships  were  viewed 
as  existing  only  among  men,  and  with  these  religion 
had  nothing  to  do.  Even  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
times,  the  gods  were  often  conceived  of  as  monsters 
of  lust,  oppression,  cunning,  and  self-indulgence.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  lofty  ethical  systems  of  Aristotle 
and  Seneca  were  developed  from  the  side  of  philo 
sophy,  not  of  theology,  and  did  not  emerge  till  a 
period  of  scepticism  as  to  the  real  existence  of  the 
gods.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Hebrews  alone  to 
develop  a  religion  which  evolved  into  fullness  of 
content  and  authority  in  ever-deepening  association 
with  an  evolution  of  social  ethic  unparalleled  in  lofti 
ness  and  beauty,  so  that  in  the  end  faith  and  conduct 
became  identified.  The  OT  is  largely  a  record  of  a 
critical  stage  in  this  ethico-religious  discipline  through 
which  the  people  of  Israel  passed. 

1.  The  nucleus  of  this  ethical  movement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  covenant-relationship  which  existed  be 
tween    Yahweh    and    His    people.     The   exclusiveness 
and  reciprocity  of  this  relationship  were  the  central 
features  of  Hebraism  ;   and  faithfulness  on  both  sides 
was  its  ethical  aspect.     Yahweh  from  the  beginning 
was  a  God  who  kept  His  word  ;  who  never  failed  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and  never  forgot  to  punish 
those  who,  once  His,  forsook  Him  for  strange  gods. 
In  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  we  have 
references   to   repeated  covenants   between   God  and 
man — the    racial    covenant    with    Noah,    the    family 
covenant  with  Abraham,  the  sacerdotal  covenant  with 
Levi ;     and    in    Deuteronomy    we    have    three    such 
covenants  referred  to — that  with  the  fathers  (Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob),  that  at  Horeb,  when  the  Decalogue 
was  given,  and  that  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  is 
the  main  subject  of  Deuteronomy  itself.     This  last- 
mentioned  covenant  particularly  emphasizes  the  faith 
fulness  and  immutability  of  God  ;    it  holds  binding 
though  Israel  be  scattered  among  the  nations,  for  God 
will  not  forget  His  people.     Throughout,  the  ethical 
character  of  these  covenants  is  acknowledged,  but  this 
element  grows  richer  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
religious  development  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  ethical  movement  in  Israel  was  greatly  en 
riched  by  the  prophetic  teaching.     Though  it  is  only 
in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (prophets  under  the  influence 
of  Deuteronomy)  that  references  to  special  covenants 
are  made,  the  prophets  build  their  message  on  the 
fact  of  a  general  covenant-relation  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel ;    He  is  their  God,  and  they  are  His  people, 
a  relation  formed  by  His  act  in  redeeming  them  from 
Egypt  (Hos.  12g,  Am.  82).     This  covenant  is  always 
ethical  in  character.     What  is  required  by  the  prophets 


is  to  "  seek  good,"  i.e.  civil  and  moral  righteousness, 
and  the  service  of  Yahweh  alone.  But  the  distinctive 
message  of  the  prophets  goes  deeper  than  this.  As 
Professor  A.'  B.  Davidson  says,  the  prophet  is  "  an 
interpreter  of  events  on  their  spiritual  side."  "  Pro 
phecy  arises  out  of  history,  keeps  pace  with  it,  and 
interprets  it."  Events  are  not  mere  occurrences — 
there  is  a  moral  meaning  in  them  ;  God's  will  can  be 
discovered  through  them,  and  that  will  is  always  a 
moral  will.  Especially  is  the  prophet  filled  with  a 
vision  of  ideals,  not  as  hanging  vaguely  in  the  air,  but 
as  implicit  in  history,  and  sure  of  fulfilment  in  the 
future.  This  predictive  element  is  the  fallible  side 
of  prophecy,  but  it  contains  a  Divine  truth,  for  though 
the  prophet  may  be  mistaken  as  to  times  and  seasons, 
the  moral  connexion  of  events  and  their  sure  issues 
in  the  future  are  safe  and  valid  intuitions.  Here  we 
have  the  root  distinction  between  true  and  false 
prophets  ;  the  latter  are  mere  soothsayers  and  pre 
dictors,  the  former  grasp  the  moral  meaning  of  events. 
Hence  ritual  has  no  place  in  the  prophetic  message ; 
that  element  belongs  to  another  plane  of  thought. 
Again,  the  prophets  deal  with  social  relations  from 
their  ethical  side  as  duties  owing  to  God  as  well  as 
our  neighbour.  It  is  in  the  holiness  and  righteousness 
of  God  that  we  find  the  ultimate  sanction  of  right 
social  conduct.  And  further,  there  is  in  the  prophets 
a  constantly  growing  emphasis  on  the  individual 
aspect  of  conduct.  This  does  not  appear  explicitly 
till  the  scattering  of  the  nation  as  such  prepares  the 
way,  though  it  is  implicit  in  the  earlier  prophets. 
This  is  in  one  direction  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
prophetic  message,  since  it  inaugurates  the  conception 
of  clear  individual  responsibility  to  God,  and  lays  the 
foundations  of  a  type  of  personal  character  on  which 
afterwards  the  distinctively  Christian  ideal  is  built.  And 
just  as  the  nationalism  of  the  earlier  pre-exilic  prophets 
implied  individual  responsibility,  so  the  individualism 
of  the  later  prophets  had  a  national  aspect,  since  it 
was  through  good,  faithful  men  alone  that  the  nation 
could  ever  revive  into  strength.  In  both  cases  God 
appears  equally  as  the  Holy  Being  to  whom  men 
owe  their  duty,  and  who  will  faithfully  reward  or 
punish  them  according  to  their  deeds.  Finally  Hia 
ethical  demands  take  a  higher  quality  and  forcefulness 
of  appeal  through  the  revelation  given  of  Yahweh  in 
the  later  prophets  as  a  God  of  grace.  Some  writers 
who  hold  that  Yahweh  was  originally  the  tribal  god  of 
the  Kenites  find  the  first  germinal  idea  of  grace  in  the 
fact  that  He  was  not  originally  the  tribal  or  local  God 
of  Israel,  but  that  He  took  up  this  homeless  tribe  in 
its  enslaved  condition  and  made  it  His  own  through 
goodwill  and  pity.  This  idea  is  further  developed  by 
Hosea,  who  represents  Yahweh  as  continuing  to  love 
and  befriend  Israel  in  spite  of  faithlessness  because  of 
His  loving  nature.  In  the  "  Suffering  Servant " 
passages  in  Is.  40-55,  the  highest  revelation  of  the 
Divine  grace  in  the  OT  is  seen  in  His  action  in  identi 
fying  Himself  through  His  Servant  with  the  suffering, 
scattered  people,  and  bearing  their  sins  and  sorrows 
on  His  own  heart.  Here  we  have  the  prophetic 
equivalent  or  forecast  of  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  Atone 
ment  through  the  Cross. 

3.  We  must  turn  to  the  sacrificial  and  ritual  obser 
vances  in  the  Law  for  another  contribution  of  the  OT 
religion  to  the  education  of  the  moral  sense.  The 
various  types  of  sacrifice — the  Burnt  Offering,  the  Sin 
Offering,  the  Guilt  Offering — all  had  an  ethical  signifi 
cance,  standing  as  they  did  for  the  fact  of  repentance 
on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  and  for  forgiveness  on 
the  side  of  God.  The  Day  of  Atonement  was  a  cere- 
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monial  expressly  emphasizing  God's  holiness.  In  later 
times  there  was  an  increasing  peril  of  losing  this 
aspect  of  the  sacrificial  system,  which  tended  to  harden 
into  formality,  and  to  obscure  the  supreme  value  of 
moral  conduct  in  its  votaries  (cf.  our  Lord's  denuncia 
tion  of  the  Pharisees  who  "  tithed  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin  "  and  forgot  the  "  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  ").  This,  however,  was  the  abuse  of  a  higher 
function  intended  for  better  ends. 

The  result  of  all  these  educative  elements  in  the 
discipline  of  Israel  was  to  develop  a  religious  and 
ethical  conception  of  life  which  stands  alone  among 
ancient  faiths  in  its  emphasis  on  moral  character  in 
closest  relationship  with  spiritual  worship.  The 
critical  movement  which  broke  down  the  old  view  of 
the  Bible  as  an  infallible  text-book  of  religion  has  only 
helped  to  bring  more  clearly  into  view  the  historical 
factors  which  helped  to  make  Israel  the  medium  of 
this  incomparable  benefit  for  mankind.  And  it  has 
removed  one  supreme  difficulty  contained  in  the  elder 
view,  which  forced  readers  of  the  OT  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  earlier  customs  and  acts  of  the  nation 
were  Divinely  commanded.  We  are  now  able  to 
recognise  here  only  a  crude  stage  of  ethical  develop 
ment  (in  vivid  contrast,  however,  to  the  still  lower 
moral  standards  of  surrounding  nations),  which  was 
afterwards  superseded  as  the  process  of  revelation 
became  more  and  more  ethicised,  and  the  refining 
conscience  of  the  nation  was  able  to  bear  its  higher 
teachings.  God  made  Himself  known  to  this  people 
as  they  were  capable  of  receiving  the  message  ;  the 
light  was  tempered  to  the  vision  ;  not  till  in  the  full 
ness  of  time  Christ  came  and  brought  the  perfect 
revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  do  we  arrive  at  tho 
teaching  which  superseded  all  the  earlier  standards 
and  gave  us  a  law  of  conduct  applicable  to  all  times 
and  peoples,  and  which  haa  even  yet  been  nowhere 
fully  realised. 

X 

We  pass  to  another  valuable  contribution  made  by 
the  OT  to  the  spiritual  life  in  its  conception  of  God's 
relation  to  Nature  as  the  theatre  of  human  life  and 
destiny.  Criticism  has  been  an  invaluable  help  in 
realising  this  in  its  fullness. 

We  no  longer  go  to  the  Bible  for  the  science  of  Nature. 
In  those  early  times  there  was  no  such  thing  as  science 
in  the  modern  sense  of  tho  term.  As  already  sug 
gested,  science  deals  with  secondary  causes  and  effects  ; 
it  treats  exclusively  of  what  philosophers  call  the 
phenomenal  or  factual  relations  of  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  tho  Bible  has  no  interest  in  the  mere 
sequence  of  natural  cause  and  effect.  It  views  man 
and  Nature  in  only  one,  i.e.  the  religious  aspect, 
which  deals  with  men  and  things  in  their  relation  to 
the  great  First  Cause — the  holy  and  efficient  will  of 
God.  When  once  this  fact  is  realised  in  all  its  bearings 
we  are  emancipated  from  the  unhappy  dilemma  on 
the  horns  of  which  our  forefathers  were  impaled  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  Believing  that  every 
reference  throughout  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  must  be  taken  as  infallibly  true  just  as  it 
stood,  they  were  forced  to  the  position  either  that 
any  advance  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
Nature  must  be  set  aside  as  fiction,  or  that  the  Bible 
was  in  many  places  unscientific  and  untrue.  We  now 
perceive  that  the  naive  beliefs  of  Biblical  writer? 
about  natural  phenomena  were  incidental  and  non- 
essential  to  their  true  message,  and  have  no  claim  on 
our  faith.  We  are  thus  left  free  to  inquire  into  the 
significance  of  their  view  of  Nature  from  the  religious 


standpoint,  and  this  we  find,  in  most  of  its  bearings, 
to  be  true  for  all  time. 

1.  Take  the  account  given  to  us  of  the  Creation 
story  in   Genesis.     Even   within   living  memory  this 
was  the  subject  of  the  fiercest  controversies  between 
scientists  and  theologians.     It  was  taken  for  granted 
on   both  sides   that  we  had  here  a  literal  account  of 
the  making  of  the  universe  in  six  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each,  that  the  various  stages  of  creation  must 
be  accepted  as  authoritative  in  the  order  given,  and 
that   tho   slightest   proved   inaccuracy   would   totally 
invalidate  the  trustworthiness  of  the  whole.     We  have 
travelled  away  so  rapidly  from  such  a  position  to-day 
that  it  is  hard  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  either  side  in 
the  controversy,  or  to  excuse  their  temper.     The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  now  recognised  by  all  reputable 
thinkers  to  be  neither  science  nor  history  ;    it  is  a 
Hymn  of  Creation,  which  takes  this  form  in  order  to 
carry  home   to   tho  reader  the  central  truth  of  tho 
dependence  of  the  universe  for  its  existence,  its  order, 
and  its  maintenance  on  God,  the  Creative  Spirit,  who 
made  all  things  well,  and  who  created  man  to  be  His 
vicegerent   and   servant   at  the  head   of  the  earthly 
order.     To    quote    the    words    of    tho    late    Professor 
Elmslie :  "  The  idea  of  the  arrangement  followed  is  on 
the   face   of  it   (not   chronological)   but   literary  and 
logical.     It   is   chosen   for  its   comprehensiveness,   its 
all-inclusive  completeness.     To  declare  of  everv  part 
and  atom  of  Nature,  that  it  is  the  making  of  God, 
the  author  passes  in  procession  the  great  elements  or 
spheres  which  the  human  mind  everywhere  conceives 
as  making  up  the  world,  and  pronounces  them  one 
by  one  God's  creation.     Then  he  makes  an  inventory 
of  their  entire  furniture  and  content,  and  asserts  that 
all  these  are  likewise  the  work  of  God.     For  his  pur 
pose — which  is  to  declare  the  universal  creatorship  of 
God  and   the  uniform   creature-hood  of  Nature — the 
order    is    unsurpassed    and    unsurpassable.     With    a 
masterly  survey  which  marks  everything  and  omits 
nothing,    he   sweeps    the   whole   category   of   created 
existence,  collects  tho  scattered  leaves  into  six  con 
gruous  groups,  encloses  each  in  a  compact  and  uniform 
binding,  and  then  on  the  back  of  tho  numbered  and 
uniform  and  ordered  volumes  stamps  the  great  title 
and  declaration  that  they  are  one  and  all,  every  jot, 
tittle,  shred,  and  fragment,  the  works  of  their  Almighty 
Author,  and  of  none  beside."     Viewed  scientifically, 
this  picture  of  the  universe  is  out  of  its  true  perspec 
tive,  and  the  order  of  the  development  of  things  is 
here  and  there  inaccurate — how  in  that  far-away  age 
could   it   be   otherwise  1 — but  for   its   purpose,   these 
features  are  irrelevant.     The  true  value  of  this  Creation- 
Psalm  is  seen  best  when  we  compare  it  with  similar 
fragments    of   creation-literature   among    surrounding 
nations,  and  note  its  unapproached  spiritual  «ugges- 
tiveness    and    beauty.     More    than    this.     To    quote 
words  elsewhere  used  by  the  writer :  "  We  have  but 
to    compare    this    Hymn    with    modern    religio-philo- 
sophical  attempts  to  enter  into  the  higher  aspects  of  tho 
universe  to  find  it  springing    into  lofty  and  unmis 
takable  antithesis.     Agnosticism    pales    its  ineffectual 
fires  before  the  still  radiance  of  this  wonderful  Hymn  ; 
Positivism  sinks  into  shamed  silence  in  the  presence 
of  its  exultant  refrain,  '  Behold,  it  was  very  good.' 
It  is  the  world's  morning  chant  of  the  goodness  and 
beauty  of  the  Creator's  activity  in  the  making  of  all 
that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come ;   and  to  the  world's 
evening  in  the  dim  future  it  will  continue  to  voice  the 
highest  and  devoutest  mood  of  humanity  in  looking 
at  the  earthly  home  in  which  it  dwells,  and  works, 
and  aspires."     (The  Ascent  Through  Christ,  pp.  90f.) 
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2.  The  attitude  of  all  OT  writers  is  throughout  con 
sistent  with  the  position  taken  up  in  this  wonderful 
account  of  creation.     Nature  is  everywhere  dependent 
on  God  ;   He  is  Lord  of  all.     The  Bible  is  an  open-air 
book  ;    it  is   redolent  of  wind  and   rain,   storm  and 
sunshine,   blossom   and   fruit,   for  it  was   written   by 
men  who  delighted  in  the  works  of  God  and  who  never 
forgot  the  Creator  in  His  works,  but  viewed  everything 
in   the  light  of  His   orderly  power  and   providential 
care  and  lovingkindness.     (Abundant  quotations  and 
references  might  be  given,  but  space  forbids.)     Suffice 
it  to  say  that  no  reader  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can 
familiarise  himself  with  them  without  coining  to  con 
sider  Nature  habitually  in  a  worshipping  mood,  and 
finding  spiritual  suggestions  in  the  order  and  stability 
of  the  world,  in  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  in  seed 
time  and  harvest,  in  the  springing  corn  and  the  falling 
rain.     The  writers,  moreover,  are  skilful  in  the  figura 
tive  use  of  natural  phenomena  as  emblems  of  spiritual 
realities.     If,  in  Emerson's  phrase,  "  language  is  one 
of  the  uses  which  Nature  subserves  to  man,"  and  if 
"  Nature  is  the  symbol  of  spirit,''  the  Bible  overflows 
with  classical  passages  in  which  this  process  is  carried 
to   its   finest   limits   of   expression,   especially  in   the 
Psalms,  in  Job,  and  in  some  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
We  see  there  how  true  it  is  that  "  the  laws  of  moral 
nature  answer  to  those  of  matter  as  face  to  face." 
Indeed,  with  this  book  in  our  hands  we  find  the  uni 
verse  becoming  transparent,  and  the  light  of  higher 
laws   than  its   own   shining   through  it.     We  owe  it 
chiefly  to  the  Hebrew  mind  that  this  view  of  Nature 
has  become  the  common  possession  of  all  devout  souls. 

3.  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Biblical  view  of  Nature 
which  we  have  more  or  less  outgrown.     We  are  every 
where  taught  in  it  to  believe  that  God  uses  special 
operations  of  Nature  as  elements  in  the  moral  discipline 
of  man — a  belief  which  has  persisted  down  to  quite 
modern  times.     Storm,  famine,  pestilence,  floods,  and 
drought  are  frequently   referred   to   as   used  for   the 
punishment  of  races  and  nations  for  evil  customs  or 
for  forgetfulness  of  God.     The  Flood  was  His  method 
of  destroying  all  but  a  fragment  of  mankind   at  a 
period   of   unexampled   wickedness    (Gen.    65!).     The 
plagues  of  Egypt  (frogs,  lice,  flies,  murrain,  boils,  hail, 
locusts,  etc.)  were  used  to  compel  Pharaoh  to  permit 
the  Israelites  to  return  to   Canaan   (Exod.    Sgf.).     A 
volcanic  outburst  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for 
flagrant    immorality    (Gen.     1924)  ;     an    earthquake 
swallowed   the   families   of   Dathan   and   Abiram   for 
sedition  (Nu.  1631)  ;  David's  numbering  of  Israel  was 
punished  by  a  pestilence  that  slew  70,000  men  (2  S.  24 
15  ;    cf.  Lev.  2625,  Nu.   14i2,  Jer.   14i2,  Ezek.   012, 
Mt.  247,  Lk.  21 1 1).     So  completely  were  the  Hebrews 
saturated  with  the  notion  that  all  physical  calamities 
had  a  moral  significance,  that  nothing  untoward  could 
happen  without  its  being  associated  with  some  sin  or 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  mankind.     Even  in  NT 
times  the  disciples  feel  constrained  to  ask  whether  a 
certain  man's   blindness  from   birth  was  due  to   the 
fault  of  his  parents  or  his  own  (Jn.  92).     This  belief, 
which  wo  can  no  longer  hold,  and  which  was  specifically 
discounted  by  our  Lord  on  two  occasions  (cf.  Jn.  9s 
and  Lk.  184),  we  must  now  relegate  to  the  region  of 
those  beneficent  illusions  which  have  played  so  large 
a  part  in  the  education  of  the  human  race.     None  the 
less  it  is  but  the  exaggeration  of  a  profound  truth,  for 
man  does  hold  moral  relations  with  Nature,  and  she 
has    always    exercised    a    profound    influence    on    his 
spiritual  development  and  destiny,  both  in  her  bene 
ficent  and  orderly  processes,  and  in  those  occasional 
calamities  with  which  she  visits  him. 


XI 


The  crowning  contribution  of  the  OT  to  religion 
however,  remains  to  be  indicated,  i.e.  its  interpretation 
of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  the  medium  of 
God's  revelation  of  Hia  nature  and  purpose.  This  is 
to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  any  direct  references  to 
the  fact,  as  in  the  instinctive  attitude  of  the  writers, 
and  the  general  impression  of  the  whole.  In  the  only 
book  where  the  compiler  is  consciously  reviewing  a 
certain  period  of  history  in  the  interests  of  a  theory 
(1  and  2  Ch.)  the  bias  is  so  evident  and  the  exaggera 
tion  so  glaring  as  compared  with  the  more  direct  and 
veracious  account  of  the  «ame  events  in  earlier  books 
(Samuel  and  Kings)  that  they  are  among  the  least 
valuable  portions  of  the  OT  for  spiritual  purposes. 
But  of  the  literature  as  a  whole  we  may  say  that  it  is 
governed  by  one  general  and  quite  unconscious  but 
commanding  motive.  Everywhere  in  these  glowing  pages 
we  meet  the  living  God  in  His  revealing  mid  redeeming 
agency.  The  fact  that  the  Bible  contains  many  layers 
of  literary  deposit,  most  of  which  can  be  at  least 
approximately  dated,  enables  us  broadly  at  least  to 
follow  the  course  of  this  revealing  process  from  start 
to  finisho  The  fact  that  the  later  editors  quite  honestly 
project  their  own  religious  outlook  back  to  quite 
primitive  times  does  not  hinder  us  from  disentangling 
the  various  stages  from  each  other,  and  marking  the 
steps  by  which  the  tribal  deity  Yahweh  is  finally 
manifested  as  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  and  Saviour 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Viewed  from  a 
purely  human  standpoint,  the  Bible  is  an  intensely 
interesting  book.  Its  pages  teem,  with  living,  moving 
figures,  all  absorbed  in  their  personal  concerns,  and 
working  out  their  destinies  with  little  idea  for  the 
most  part  that  they  are  links  in  a  chain  of  a  great 
spiritual  movement,  dramatis  personal,  in  a  Divine  epic, 
whose  protagonist  is  God  Himself,  and  who  are  all 
being  used  for  His  own  beneficent  ends.  It  is  this 
spiritual  interest  which  binds  these  varied  and  complex 
writings  into  an  organic  whole,  and  justifies  the  OT 
(in  spite  of  its  fragmentary  character)  being  considered 
as  one  Book. 

If  the  OT  thus  interprets  the  past  history  of  Israel 
in  the  light  of  a  commanding  and  creative  idea,  it 
looks  forward  still  more  intensely  into  the  future. 
From  its  earliest  to  its  latest  pages  it  is  illumined  by 
a  mighty  Hope.  It  is  a  prophetic  book  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term  because  it  places  the  climax  of  history 
in  a  Day  of  the  Lord  which  was  to  come,  in  the  appear 
ing  of  a  Deliverer  who  would  inaugurate  a  Heavenly 
era,  in  a  Kingdom  of  God  which  would  transform  the 
world  into  a  now  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  There  is  a  "  shadow  Christ" 
in  the  OT  whose  dim  and  changeful  features  meet  us 
in  unexpected  places,  and  grow  clearer  as  the  centuries 
go  by  ;  a  greater  than  Abraham,  or  Moses,  or  any  of 
the  prophets,  who  would  one  day  crystallise  the  aspira 
tions  of  the  nation,  and  bring  about  a  consummation 
that  would  make  all  the  sorrows,  disappointments,  and 
tragedies  of  the  past  well  worth  undergoing.  The 
Seed  of  the  Woman  who  would  crush  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  the  nation  which  was  to  spring  from  the  loins 
of  Abraham  and  become  as  the  sand  of  the  seashore, 
the  Root  of  Jesse,  the  suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord— 
these  were  the  nuclei  or  nodal  points  of  a  longing  or 
dream  or  anticipation  in  the  heart  of  Israel  which 
was  its  most  distinctive  and  unconquerable  mood,  and 
which  no  delay  or  disappointment  could  quench  for 
long.  This  forward  look  of  the  OT  makes  it  the  most 
dramatic  of  books,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
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the  Hope  to  which  it  so  passionately  clings  was  never 
realised  till  long  after  its  last  pages  were  written  (as 
well  as  the  apocryphal  and  most  of  the  apocalyptic 
literature  Jinking  it  with  the  NT),  and  which  was 
realised  at  last  in  a  form  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
complete.  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,  but 
seldom  in  the  way  we  have  laid  down  for  Him.  It 
was  at  once  the  tragedy  and  glory  of  the  OT  that  it 
quickened  in  its  readers  an  expectancy  which  it  failed 
to  satisfy.  And  yet  unconsciously  all  its  lines  converged 
upon  Him  who  was  the  true  realisation  of  the  Hope 
of  Israel,  so  that  when  His  work  was  complete,  He 
could  rebuke  His  sorrowing  disciples  with  their  blind 
ness  in  failing  to  see  that  it  was  He  of  whom  "  Moses 
and  the  prophets  had  spoken  " — the  Hero  of  the  new 
covenant  which  was  to  fulfil  and  supersede  the  old — 
the  One  who  was  to  come,  Deliverer  and  Saviour  of  the 
World. 

THE    NEW   TESTAMENT 
XII 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  the  OT  which  make  it  as  significant  as  ever 
to-day,  in  spite  or  rather  with  the  help  of  the  critical 
movement,  because  hVis  about  the  OT  that  the  average 
man  is  chiefly  troubled.  It  will  not  bo  necessary  to 
spend  so  much  space  by  way  of  general  introduction 
to  the  NT,  whose  religious  significance  is  less  affected, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  criticism  has  been  as  busy 
and  in  some  directions  as  revolutionary  in  its  treat 
ment  of  its  various  books  and  contents.  The  NT 
which  criticism  has  given  back  to  us  is  a  different 
book  in  many  ways  from  what  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
(say)  our  Puritan  forefathers.  It  has  been  roughly 
handled  by  many  of  the  critics  ;  the  dates  of  its  docu 
ments,  their  authorship,  their  genuineness  and  authen 
ticity,  their  reliableness  as  history,  their  value  as 
teaching,  have  been  discussed  from  almost  every 
possible  point  of  view  ;  and  many  of  the  problems 
raised  are  still  largely  unsettled.  The  main  results, 
however,  stand  out  fairly  clearly. 

Christianity  is  a  historical  religion,  i.e.  it  is  based  on 
the  validity  and  spiritual  significance  of  a  series  of 
facts  without  which  it  could  never  have  arisen  at  all, 
and  with  the  discredit  of  which  it  would  speedily  and 
finally  lose  its  influence.  Some  of  these  facts  lie,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  historical  career  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  whose  literary  deposit  is  found  in  the  OT  and 
apocryphal  books  ;  the  main  fact  indeed  is  Israel 
itself.  Greatly  as  criticism  has  altered  our  conception 
of  the  character  of  this  literature,  it  has  only  empha 
sized  the  crucial  importance  for  humanity  of  the 
religious  movement  of  which  this  remarkable  people 
was  the  channel.  Yet,  important  as  are  the  facts  of 
the  OT,  they  are  of  little  account  for  us  to-day  in 
comparison  with  the  facts  of  the  NT,  which  are  the 
fountain  head  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  stands  it 
to-day  with  these  and  with  their  record  ? 

The  importance  of  this  problem  is  seen  more  clearly 
when  we  realise  how  entirely  our  religion  stands  or 
falls  with  faith  in  the  person  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
Those  writers  who  have  recently  been  attempting  to 
distinguish  between  the  "  historical  Jesus  "  and  the 
"  Eternal  Christ,"  with  a  view  to  show  that  faith  in 
the  latter  would  survive  the  loss  of  the  former,  are 
really  assuming  a  philosophical  as  opposed  to  a  his 
torical  basis  for  the  faith,  and  have  the  testimony  of 
all  past  ages  against  them.  Whatever  kind  of  Chris 
tianity  might  survive  a  supposed  proof  that  Jesus 


never  lived,  or  that  He  is  separable  from  the  religion 
associated  with  His  name,  it  would  not  be  the  Chris 
tianity  that  has  been  influencing  men  so  profoundly 
for  nineteen  centuries.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
Eternal  Christ,  or  Christ-Principle  except  as  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  working  out  its  influence  in  history  and  in 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  what  "  God  hath  joined,  let 
no  man  put  asunder."  It  is  therefore  with  justifiable 
solicitude  that  we  approach  the  question,  how  far  we 
can  depend  on  the  gospel  stories  for  reliable  knowledge 
of  the  Person,  teaching,  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Leaving  the  dates  of  the  particular  books  in  question 
for  individual  treatment  in  the  body  of  this  Commen 
tary,  we  will  here  restrict  ourselves  to  certain  broad 
facts,  the  relevance  of  which  is  not  affected  by  such 
differences  of  judgment  as  exist  among  NT  critics. 

XIII 

As  regards  the  Synoptics  (i.e.  the  gospels  according 
to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke)  we  have  already  hinted 
at  some  of  the  difficulties  which  make  a  literalistio 
interpretation  of  their  contents  no  longer  possible. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Mark,  which  in  all  probability 
contains  the  earliest  account  of  the  events  of  our 
Lord's  life,  and  which  was  probably  written  before 
A.r>.  70,  we  are  still  separated  from  these  by  nearly 
a  generation  of  time — an  interval  which  would  permit 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  transformation  and  con 
fusion  as  regards  the  details.  Furthermore,  we  are 
looking  at  the  personality  of  Jesus  through  the  eyes 
of  men  who  had  passed  through  a  unique  experience 
ol  His  spiritual  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  that  this  experience  must  have 
affected  their  attitude  towards  the  bare  facts,  and 
more  or  less  transfigured  them  in  their  memory. 
There  are,  however,  certain  considerations  which 
modify  this  impression. 

1.  The  time  in  which  Jesus  lived  was  by  no  means 
the   illiterate   age  which   some   of   the   earlier   critics 
imagined  it  to  be.     Deissmann  (Light  from  the  Ancient 
East)^  has  _  shown  that  the  art  of  writing  was  widely 
practised  in  that  age  by  many  ordinary  people,  who 
kept  diaries,  and  were  in  the  habit  of'  jotting  down 
noteworthy  sayings  and  events  that  had  come  under 
their  notice.     There  is  nothing  improbable,  therefore, 
in  the  suggestion  that  many  characteristic  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Jesus  were  committed  to  writing  at  the 
time,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  by  those  who  had  seen 
and  heard  Him,  and  that  sorno  of  them  were  after 
wards  collected  by  devoted  men,  thus  furnishing  the 
nucleus  of  the  recollections  afterwards   embodied  in 
the  gospels. 

2.  It   is    generally    admitted    that    the    writer    of 
the    second    gospel    was    the    travelling    companion 
of     Paul    and    the    "  interpreter "     of     Peter,    who 
knew  the  facts  at  first  hand.     Some  critics  hold  that 
Mark  contains  an  earlier  document,  thus  bringing  us 
even  nearer  to  the  events. 

3.  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  not  only  based  on  Mk.   (or  an 
earlier  writing  used   by  Mk.)  but  on  a  collection  of 
Sayings  of  Jesus  known  by  scholars  as  Q  (from  the 
German  Quelle,  source).     This  was    in  all  probability 
in  existence  in  A.D.  50.     And  there  were  other  written 
sources  such  as  Lk.  mentions  in  his  opening  words; 
Thus  even  if  we  cannot  date  Mt.  and  Lk.  earlier  than 
A.D.  85-100,  there  are  literary  materials  embodied  in 
them  which  date  from  a  period  when  contemporaries 
of  Jesus  were  still  alive  (see  art.  "  Synoptic  Problem," 
pp.  672-678). 

4.  We  must,  however,  not  exaggerate  the  value  of 
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Bnch  sources,  as  though  they  placed  us  indubitably  in 
possession  of  accurate  and  literal  transcripts  of  Ilia 
words  and  an  exact  record  of  His  deeds.  There  is 
still  a  gap  between  the  events  and  the  records,  during 
which  the  memorabilia  of  Jesus  (apart  from  possibly 
contemporaneous  fragments)  were  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  oral  fashion,  after  the  manner  of  the 
times.  And  while  it  is  legitimate  to  lay  strong  emphasis 
on  the  remarkable  character  of  the  events,  the  unique 
impression  of  the  personality  of  the  Master,  His  vivid 
and  characteristic  way  of  speaking  (so  splendidly 
adapted  to  an  oral  method  of  transmission)  and  the 
tenacity  of  memory  among  people  drilled,  as  were  all 
Jews  from  infancy,  to  habits  of  accurate  verbal  memory, 
we  are  still  far  from  having  any  proof  that  we  have  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Jesus,  or  any  guarantee  that  the 
events  of  His  life  are  related  with  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  gospels.  In  the  case  of  sayings  and  discourses 
contained  both  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  there  are  often  consider 
able  verbal  differences,  even  when  the  general  sense 
is  the  same  (cf.  for  instance,  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  "  in  Mt.  5-7  and  Lk.  620-49,  etc.  ;  also  the 
saying  concerning  divorce  of  which  we  have  three 
versions — Mt.  63 if.,  Mk.  lOnf.,  Lk.  16 18 — and  some 
others).  In  certain  cases  we  have  two  versions  of 
similar  sayings  in  one  and  the  same  gospel,  without 
being  literally  identical  (cf.  Mt.  530  and  18s).  In 
some  very  important  passages  it  is  impossible  to 
harmonise  the  various  versions.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  stories  of  the  Virgin  Birth  and  of  the 
Resurrection.  As  regards  the  Birth  stories  in  Mt: 
and  Lk.,  we  find  ourselves  in  doubt  on  many  points, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  reverent  imagina 
tion  has  been  at  work  on  traditional  material.  The 
various  accounts  of  the  Resurrection,  while  perfectly 
concordant  and  emphatic  as  to  the  fact  of  the  empty 
grave,  are  very  discrepant  as  to  the  place,  the  occasion, 
and  the  nature  of  the  post-resurrection  appearance  of 
Jesus,  where  different  traditions  seem  to  have  been 
followed  without  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  a 
harmonious  whole.  In  Mk.  16  we  have  no  defmite 
appearances  at  all,  except  in  an  appendix  (1 69-20) 
which  is  almost  universally  held  to  be  no  part  of  the 
original  gospel,  which  is  indeed  clearly  a  summary 
by  a  later  editor  of  appearances  given  in  the  other 
gospels.  In  Mt.  we  are  led  to  infer  that  these  appear 
ances  took  place  in  Galilee  ;  in  Lk.  they  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  Jerusalem  ;  according  to  Jn.,  they 
occurred  in  both  ;  while  in  Ac.  again  they  are  in 
Jerusalem,  where  the  disciples  are  commanded  to 
remain  till  they  "  receive  power  from  on  high  "  (re 
ferring  probably  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pente 
cost).  Once  more  it  is  impossible  fully  to  harmonise  all 
these  accounts  with  the  list  given  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15 
5-8,  which  he  must  have  collected  from  a  much  earlier 
&nd  well-informed  source.  In  view  of  all  these  facts 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  insist  on  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  gospel  narratives  ;  but  concerning 
the  Fact  behind  the  narratives — the  authentic  Per 
sonality  of  Jesus  Christ — there  is  concordant  and 
emphatic  testimony. 

xiy 

Are  we,  then,  reduced  to  any  serious  uncertainty  as 
to  the  historical  reality  of  the  Central  Person  in  the 
gospel  narratives,  and  to  confess  that  all  we  have  of 
Him  is  a  mass  of  traditional  and  unreliable  recollec 
tions  ?  Have  we  nothing  to  say  to  the  theorists  who 
assert  boldly  that  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels  is  an  Ideal 
Figure  evolved  out  of  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  material 


drawn  from  the  flotsam  of  other  faiths,  and  personified 
in  the  corporate  imagination  of  the  Early  Church  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  we  can  trace  so 
many  of  the  threads  of  tradition,  each  independent  of 
the  other,  some  of  which  date  back  to  within  a  few 
years  of  the  alleged  events,  which  are  all  woven  into 
the  rich  gospel  picture  of  Jesus,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
disproof  of  this  wild  and  foolish  theory — surely  the 
most  incoherent  and  incredible  ever  invented  by  a 
group  of  irresponsible  sciolists  !  Granted  the  uncer 
tainty  of  many  of  the  details  ;  granted  that  each  of  the 
Synoptic  writers  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  con 
trolled  in  his  selection  of  his  material  and  his  way  of 
handling  it  by  a  certain  theoretic  bias ;  granted  that 
something  must  be  conceded  to  those  critics  who  would 
lessen  the  miraculous  element  in  the  gospels  ;  even 
then  more  than  enough  remains  of  the  authentic  picture 
of  Jesus  to  enable  us  to  recognise  Him  for  what  He  was, 
to  feel  the  very  aroma  of  His  presence  distilling  from 
these  living  and  artless  pages,  to  realise  the  quality 
of  His  personality,  to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  His  teaching 
and  influence.  The  Jesus  of  criticism  is  a  more  credible 
figure  than  the  Jesus  of  traditional  faith,  because  we 
are  released  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter,  and  thrown 
back  on  the  intuitions  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  possible  to 
part  with  some  of  the  details  of  the  gospel  narratives 
and  feel  none  the  less  secure  of  the  central  fact  which 
gave  those  gospels  their  existence,  which  created  the 
Christian  Church,  and  which  has  been  a  renewing 
power  in  the  lives  of  the  countless  millions  of  believers 
in  all  ages.  Nor  are  we  in  any  way  forced  to  concede 
all  that  the  extreme  critics  claim.  Much  of  their 
attitude  of  dubiety  is  due  not  to  the  pressure  of  the 
evidence  or  to  the  lack  of  evidence,  but  to  naturalistic 
preconceptions  which  force  them  to  minimise  the 
evidence  itself,  and  to  magnify  the  discrepancies  in 
the  narratives  ;  and  those  whose  philosophy  is  of  a 
more  adequate  kind  are  free  to  form  more  positive 
conclusions. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  not  created  by  the  simple  story 
of  Jesus,  but  by  the  activity  of  the  Risen  One  energising 
through  His  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  His  people,  bringing 
into  its  true  significance  for  faith  His  earthly  life, 
teaching,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  transforming 
His  influence  from  a  moving  and  fragrant  memory 
into  an  inward  and  renewing  power.  The  existence 
of  an  earthly  Jesus,  however  potent  His  life,  and 
quickening  His  teaching,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  the 
ideal  He  revealed  in  His  Person,  would  never  have 
produced  such  results  as  are  seen  in  history,  and  which 
have  continued  to  this  day.  It  is  that  same  Jesus, 
who  died  and  rose  again,  and  who  from  the  Unseen 
has  been  in  fellowship  with  His  people  throughout 
the  ages  since.  So  thoroughly  was  this  realised  in 
the  generation  which  followed  His  appearance  in  the 
flesh,  that  the  greatest  Christian  of  the  time — Paul — - 
seems  to  have  realised  but  faintly  the  influence  of  His 
earthly  life,  being  completely  possessed  by  the  imme 
diate  fellowship  and  power  of  His  Spirit.  This  con 
viction  of  the  continued  nearness  and  grace  of  the 
Risen  Christ  has  never  died  out  of  the  Church,  because 
it  has  never  been  lost  fiom  the  experience  of  believers. 
It  has  not  been  granted  to  all  Christians  to  realise  it 
with  equal  vividness,  but  it  is  the  normal  experience 
of  those  who  hold  the  Christian  religion  in  its  integrity  ; 
without  it,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
persistence,  the  joy,  and  the  victory  of  faith  throughout 
the  ages.  And  while  it  is  not  legitimate  to  plead  (as 
is  sometimes  done)  that  this  distinctive  experience  of 
Christians  proves  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  gospel 
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jtory  in  all  its  details,  it  is  still  right  to  say  that  the 
two  aspects  of  the  caae  mutually  support  and  supple 
ment  each  other.  The  Jesus  of  history  gives  us  an 
objective  content  and  standard  for  faith  ;  the  Christ 
of  experience  gives  us  the  spiritual  quickening  and 
atmosphere  of  faith.  Without  the  history,  faith  would 
lose  itself  in  a  vague  mysticism,  a  formless  subjec 
tivity  ;  without  the  mystic  presence,  we  should  know 
only  a  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh,  who  might  fill  us 
with  admiration  and  with  longing  for  better  things, 
but  who  could  not  save  us  from  our  sins  and  bring  us 
to  newness  of  life.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  these  two 
aspects  of  the  Redeemer's  activity  are  brought  together 
into  an  idealised  but  valid  picture  ;  and  while  we 
depend  less  on  it  than  on  the  Synoptics  for  the  exact 
historical  facts  and  words  of  Jesus  (though  there  are 
solid  additional  facts  and  many  authentic  sayings  of 
His  given  us  in  Jn.)  it  brings  home  to  us  with  far  greater 
emphasis  the  spiritual  significance  for  faith,  and  the 
immanent  power  for  living,  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
in  His  redeeming  activity. 

XV 

We  pass  on  to  a  brief  characterisation  of  the  re 
maining  portions  of  the  NT  writings. 

If  in  the  OT  we  see  the  lines  of  revelation  gradually 
converging  to  a  point  of  expectancy  realised  afterwards 
in  a  Person  ;  in  the  later  books  of  the  NT  we  see  the 
radiation  of  the  power  of  this  life  through  a  community 
into  the  world  at  large.  Luke  gives  us  in  Ac.  a 


limitations  of  His  flesh  were  removed,  when  from  the 
unseen  world  into  which  He  was  taken  He  began  to 
energise  through  His  Spirit  in  the  life  of  individual 
believers,  and  of  the  corporate  Church.  Hitherto  He 
had  been  with  His  followers  in  bodily  presence  ;  hence 
forth  He  was  to  be  in  them,  a  quickening  spirit.  It 
was  Paul's  function  to  be  able  to  give  more  or  less 
adequate  expression,  in  words  of  living  power,  to  the 
operation  of  this  spirit  in  the  heart  of  a  man  supremely 
sensitive  to  this  heavenly  influence,  and  delicately 
responsive  to  its  touch.  He  is,  however,  not  the  only 
member  of  the  gifted  company  who  were  possessed 
by  the  new  faith,  to  formulate  their  experience  in 
written  form.  In  1  1*.  we  have  another  version  of 
the  same  experience,  from  one  who  had  known  Jesus 
intimately  according  to  the  flesh,  and  who  entered 
deeply  into  the  power  of  the  risen  life  (2  P.  stands  in 
a  different  category).  We  have  still  another  version  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  we  see  the  same 
influence  at  work  from  a  different  angle  ;  and  still 
others  in  the  brief  but  richly-laden  epistles  of  John, 
and  in  the  epistles  of  Judo  and  James.  The  last  in 
the  order  of  books  in  the  NT — the  Revelation  of  John — 
stands  by  itself  as  an  instance  of  the  copious  apocalyptic 
literature  of  the  time,  but  lifted  above  all  its  compeers 
through  the  profound  experience  of  the  exalted  Christ 
which  breathes  through  its  lurid  imagery  and  exalted 
rhapsody.  These  books  are  clearly  stamped  with  the 
individuality  of  their  writers,  which  is  in  no  wise 
obscured  by  the  common  experience  which  marks 
them  all  as  men  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 


substantially   historical   account    of  the   birth   of  the      They  have  survived  the  abundant  literary  deposits  of 


community,  and  of  its  first  activities  in  the  world. 
The  book  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  a 
digest  of  earlier  records  and  traditions  from  an  unknown 
source,  dealing  with  the  origins  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  of  its  extension  in  various  directions  ;  the  second 
a  personal  narrative  of  Paul's  missionary  journeys  by 
a  companion  who  was  manifestly  a  competent  observer 
and  vivid  retailer  of  the  facts.  This  writer  is  identical 
with  the  author  of  Lk.,  as  is  shown  by  the  preface  to 
both  books  and  by  innumerable  peculiarities  of  style 
and  diction.  The  earlier  chapters  contain  material 
which  some  critics  consider  to  be  the  oldest  written 
portions  of  the  NT,  and  though  the  speeches  of  Peter 
and  others  are  probably  condensed  and  edited  versions 
of  the  speaker's  words,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  substantially  accurate,  and  faithfully 
represent  in  form  and  substance  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  In  spite  of  a  few  discrepancies  between 
some  of  the  later  portions  (e.g.  the  account  of  the 
apostolic  council  in  Ac.  15)  and  certain  allusions  in 
Paul's  epistles  to  the  same  events,  the  impression 
made  by  his  personality  in  both  sources  is  the  same. 
When  both  are  studied,  Paul  stands  out  before  us 
with  a  vividness  second  only  to  the  figure  of  Jesus  in 
the  gospels,  in  a  portrait  of  self-evidencing  truth  and 
power.  And  to  know  Jesus  and  Paul  is  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  central  personalities  through  whose 
influence  historical  Christianity  took  its  rise.  The 
creative  force  comes  from  Jesus  ;  the  main  condition 
ing  channel  is  found  in  Paul.  For  whether  he  literally 
knew  Jesus  in  the  flesh  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he 
entered  more  deeply  into  the  spiritual  significance  of 
His  life  and  work  than  any  of  the  men  who  came  into 
daily  contact  with  Him  during  His  earthly  ministry. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  see  the  trans 
cendent  importance  for  the  Christian  faith,  both 
historical  and  experimental,  of  the  Pauline  epistles. 
They  present  us  with  the  incipient  phase  of  the  second 
in  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ — when  the 


the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  because  they  bear  the 
fresh  and  original  stamp  of  that  unique  Presence  on 
their  pages  ;  and  they  speak  to  us  to-day  with  an 
emphasis  that  never  fails,  with  an  inspiration  that  is 
still  unspent,  of  an  experience  repeated  in  each  genera 
tion  of  believing  men  and  women.  The  traditional 
theory  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  some  of  them  is 
710  longer  generally  accepted,  but  no  criticism  can 
interfere  with  the  function  which  they  are  qualified 
to  fulfil  in  the  lives  of  those  who  would  know  Jesus 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and  realise  in  their  lives  the 
energies  of  His  redeeming  grace. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  put  the  reader  of 
the  following  commentary  into  that  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart  which  will  best  enable  him  to  benefit  by  its 
presentation  of  the  Bible  from  the  modern  standpoint. 
There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  great  Book  of 
absorbing  interest  and  far-reaching  importance  that 
might  be  touched  on  if  space  permitted — such  as  its 
influence  on  literature,  on  art,  on  science,  on  legislation, 
on  social  and  political  reform,  on  home  life,  in  all  the 
languages  and  lands  into  which  it  has  been  translated, 
and  in  which  it  is  read.  These,  however,  are  secondary 
aspects  of  its  function  in  the  world  ;  the  primary  is 
ever  its  potency  as  a  fountain  of  spiritual  inspiration, 
of  religious  renewal.  As  regards  this  it  still  stands 
alone  in  literature  ;  and  when  once  the  unavoidable  dis 
turbance  occasioned  by  the  critical  movement  has  died 
down,  and  men's  vision  has  been  adjusted  to  the  new 
perspectives  into  which  the  Book  has  been  arranged, 
we  can  confidently  prophesy  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  its  revelation  of  God  to  man,  of  man  to 
himself  as  the  subject  of  a  Divine  redemption  flowing 
from  the  Person  and  Cross  of  Christ,  will  continue  to 
shine  forth  with  an  undimmed  and  ever-growing  lustre. 
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THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE 


BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  HUDSON 


PREOCCUPATION    with    theological  considerations  has 
too  long  prevented  the  English  reader  from  appreci 
ating  the  immense  importance  of  the  Bible  from  the 
purely  literary  side.     Yet  the  Bible  is  a  great  body  of 
literature  of    value  to  the  student  for  three  reasons. 
(1)  Because  of  its  intrinsic  interest.     Except  for  the 
literature  of  Greece,  and  the  derivative   literature  of 
Rome,  the  Bible  contains  the  finest  literature  which  has 
survived  from  ancient  times.  Its  contents  are,  of  course, 
extremely  unequal.  Much  of  it  as  literature  is  indifferent 
or  poor.     But   its  high  levels   are   very  high   indeed. 
Job,  for  example,   is  one  of  tin-  world's  outstanding 
masterpieces  ;    the  Song  of  Deborah,  though  the  text 
is  unfortunately  imperfect,  ranks  among  the  grandest 
of  triumphal  odes  ;   among  the  Psalms  arc  to  be  found 
some  of  the  greatest  of  all  religious  lyrics  ;  while  many 
passages  in  the  Prophets  are  unsurpassed  for  nobility 
of  thought  combined  with  sublimity  of  expression.     At 
its  best  Hebrew  literature  is  matched  only  by  Greek 
among  the  literatures  of  antiquity.     (2)  Because  it  is 
the  literature  of  a  unique  race.     Another  unique  race, 
the    Greeks,    were    endowed    beyond    all    other   early 
peoples  with  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  conscious 
ness.     The  Hebrews,   beyond  all  other  early  peoples, 
were  endowed  with  the  spiritual  consciousness.     For 
this  reason  (3)  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  two  foundation 
literatures  of  the  modern  western  world.     Wo  are  all 
familiar  with  the  two  streams  of  influence  which  have 
combined    in    our    culture,    and    which,    in    Matthew 
Arnold's  phraseology,  we  call  Hellenism  and  Hebraism : 
Hellenism  representing  the.  intellectual  and  u'sthetic, 
Hebraism  the  religious  and  moral  sides  of  such  culture. 
Historically,  the  sources  of  these  are  to  be  found,  the 
one  in  the  literature  and  art  of  Greece,  the  other  in  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrews.     The  place  of  Hebrew  litera 
ture  in  world-literature  is  thus  apparent.     "  The  Bible 
has  been  an  active  force  in  English  literature  for  over 
1200  years  "  (A.  S.  Cook).     An  argument  often  used 
to  justify  the  "  classics  "  in  education  is  that  acquaint 
ance  with  them  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
English  literature.     This  argument  will  apply  equally 
to   the   study  of   the   Bible.     Hebrew  literature   has 
indeed  had  practically  110  influence  on  the  form  and 
technique  of  our  literature,  though  since  the  authorised 
translation,  it  has  been  a  moulding  force  in  the  style 
of  many  writers.     But  it  has  exerted  a  profound  influ 
ence  over  its  matter  and  spirit.     One  illustration  will 
suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  the  Bible  from  this 
point  of  view.     Paradise  Lost  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  poem  in  our  language.     Now  it  is  rightly  said 
that  we  cannot  really  understand  Paradise  Lost  with 
out  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  epios  on 
•which  it  was  structurally  founded  and  of  the  classic 
learning  upon  which  it  continually  draws.     But  neither 
can  we  understand  it  without  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  to  which  its  direct  indebtedness  is  at 
least  as  great. 


In  considering  here  some  aspects  of  the  Bible  as 
literature,  we  shall  deal  mainly  with  OT  as  the  more 
important  of  its  two  divisions  on  the  purely  literary 
side. 

Stress  must,  to  begin  with,  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
OT  is  not  a  book,  but  a  collection  of  books.     It  is  a 
library  of  what  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  people.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  it 
contains  only  what  remains  of  that  literature.     It  is 
certainly  not  a  complete  collection  of  Hebrew  writings. 
The  Hebrews  were  a  poetical  race  ;  and  we  may,  there 
fore,  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  interested  them 
deeply  in  social  and  domestic  life,  in  times  of  peace 
and  war,  would  find  expression  in  various  forms  of 
verse.     They  must,  like  other  early  peoples,  have  had 
their  war  songs,  national  songs,  ballads  of  the  great 
deeds  of  popular  heroes  ;   songs  of  spring,  harvest,  the 
vintage  ;    marriage  songs,  dirges  for  the  dead.     Many 
traces  of  this  miscellaneous  poetry  are,  in  fact,  to  be 
found  in  OT.     We  know,  for  instance,  that  poetry  was 
made  to  minister  to  idleness  and  luxury  (Am.  6-5)  and 
even  to  the  most  ignoble  pleasures  (Is.  2815).     Kefer- 
ence  is  also  made  to  two  anthologies,  of  which  other 
wise  nothing  is  known — the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Lord  (Nu.  2114)  and  the  Book  of  Jashar  (Jos.   1013, 
!  S.  1x8) ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  other  such 
collections    existed    of    folk-songs    and    sagas    of    the 
Hebrew   people.     With   speculations   about   this   lost 
literature  we  have  indeed  no  immediate  concern.    But 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  selections  which 
now  represent  Hebrew  literature  were  made  by  men 
who  cared  nothing  about  purely  literary  values,  but 
had  the  religious  welfare  of  the  nation  entirely  at 
heart.     What  has  been  preserved,  therefore,  was  pre 
served  cither  on  account  of  its  religious  and  national 
significance,    or    because    of   its    association    (real    or 
imaginary)  with  certain  great  names.     To  this  latter 
circumstance  we  owe  the  survival  of  sundry  pieces  of 
literature  which  otherwise  would  certainly  have  dis 
appeared  ;    such  as  the  lament  of  David  for  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  S.  1),  which  is  not  a  religious  poem  at  all, 
but  simply  a  very  fine  personal  elegy  ;    the  Song  of 
Songs,  a  collection  of  love  lyrics,  which  luckily  got 
the  name  of  Solomon,  and  was  presently  allegorised  ; 
and  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  strikingly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  spirit  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  also 
owes  its  place  in  the  Canon — a  place  which  it  has  kept 
with  difficulty  (pp.  38f.) — to  its  traditional  ascription 
to  the  much-experienced  king. 

Taking  this  surviving  literature  as  it  stands,  we  are, 
of  course,  impressed  by  its  general  unity  of  aim  and 
spirit  ;  its  component  parts  broadly  resemble  one 
another  in  so  many  ways  in  which  they  differ  from 
all  other  literatures.  This  is  precisely  what  we  should 
expect,  since  OT  is  a  body  of  national  literature.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  a  national  literature  ?  The 
present  writer  has  elsewhere  answered  this  question  : 
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"  A  nation's  literature  is  not  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  books  which  happen  to  have  been  written  in  the 
same  tongue,  or  within  a  given  geographical  area.  It 
is  the  progressive  revelation,  age  by  age,  of  such 
nation's  mind  and  character.  An  individual  writer 
may  vary  very  greatly  from  the  national  type.  .  .  . 
But  his  genius  will  still  partake  of  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  his  race,  and  in  any  number  of  representative 
writers  at  any  given  time  that  spirit  will  be  felt  as  a 
well-defined  quality  pervading  them  all.  We  talk  of 
the  Greek  spirit  and  the  Hebrew  spirit.  By  this  we 
do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  all  Greeks  thought  and 
felt  in  the  same  way,  that  all  Hebrews  thought  and 
felt  in  the  same  way.  We  simply  mean  that,  when  all 
differences  as  between  man  and  man  have  been  can 
celled,  there  remains  in  each  case  a  clearly  recognised 
substratum  of  racial  character,  a  certain  broad  element 
common  to  all  Greeks  as  Greeks  and  to  all  Hebrews  as 
Hebrews  "  ( Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature, 
p.  40).  Two  points  brought  out  in  this  passage  have 
to  be  Emphasized.  As  a  national  literature,  Hebrew 
literature  is  the  expression  of  fundamental  and  per 
manent  racial  qualities ;  and  since  its  production 
extended  over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  contains  a 
progressive  revelation  of  the  Hebrew  mind  and  char 
acter.  This  latter  consideration  will  serve  to  remind 
us  that,  studied  historically,  Hebrew  literature  enables 
us  to  follow  the  development  of  Hebrew  ideas  ;  as, 
e.g.  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  out  of  the  crude 
conceptions  preserved  in  early  legends  into  the  fine 
ethical  monotheism  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  and 
seventh  centuries.  This  historic  aspect  of  Hebrew 
literature  is,  however,  too  large  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  here.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  study  it  for 
himself  with  the  help  provided  by  other  articles  in 
this  volume.  We  must  confine  our  attention  to  the 
broad  interest  of  Hebrew  literature  as  the  expression 
of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

This  is  not  indeed  the  place  to  attempt  any  detailed 
analysis  of  their  racial  psychology,  but  a  few  of  their 
most  salient  qualities  may  be  indicated.  (1)  The 
Hebrews  were  an  Oriental  people,  and,  like  all  Oriental 
peoples,  they  were  hot-blooded,  passionate,  and  intense. 
What  they  felt,  they  felt  strongly.  They  were  often 
swept  away  by  their  emotions.  Their  confidence  and 
their  despair  alike  went  to  extremes.  They  were 
capable  of  the  deepest  piety,  love,  and  zeal.  But  they 
were  capable  too  of  deep  malevolence,  and,  like  Shylock, 
they  were  good  haters.  Recognition  of  this  is  import 
ant  in  our  study  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  particular,  in 
which  moods  and  passions  are  expressed  with  an  un 
restraint  and  vehemence  which  were  perfectly  natural 
to  the  writers,  but  which  to  us,  of  a  different  blood 
and  training,  often  seem  violent  and  extravagant. 
(2)  Immense  pride  of  race  was  another  fundamental 
characteristic.  The  Hebrew  has  been  called  a  mag 
nificent  egotist.  But  his  was  not  personal,  but  racial 
egotism.  One  of  his  dominant  thoughts  was  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Chosen  People,  and  the  past  and  future 
of  his  nation  were  a  consuming  passion  with  him. 
This  racial  pride  was  intimately  bound  up  with  (3)  his 
devotion  to  Yahweh.  He  had  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
living  God.  That  God  for  him  was  no  abstraction 
but  a  concrete  reality.  We  think  of  his  conception  of 
God  as  anthropomorphic,  and  so  it  was.  But  the 
essential  thing  to  remember  is  not  the  philosophic 
limitation  of  the  Hebrew's  thought  but  his  profound 
realisation  of  God  as  personal  ruler  and  judge. 

Yet  while  Hebrew  literature  has  the  unity  of  its 
racial  qualities,  it  has  also  great  diversity.  As  the 
most  casual  examination  shows.  OT  is  composed  of 


books  written  at  different  times,  in  different  circum 
stances,  in  different  forms,  and  by  writers  of  very 
different  aims  and  spirit.  Though  our  ordinary  way  of 
treating  the  Bible  as  one  and  indivisible  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  realise  this  diversity,  full  appreciation 
of  it  is  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  study  of  OT  as 
literature.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  fact,  of 
significance  from  our  present  point  of  view.  Though 
every  great  body  of  national  literature  has  its  distinc 
tive  features,  yet  in  a  broad  way  all  literatures  have 
much  in  common,  because  they  are  born  of  the  same 
human  impulses  and  deal  (with  marked  variations  of 
selection  and  emphasis,  of  course)  with  subjects  of 
interest  to  men  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Hence, 
as  we  should  expect,  OT  presents  many  of  the  familiar 
types  of  literary  expression  which  we  may  compare 
with  the  same  types  in  other  literatures  ;  as,  e.g.  narra 
tive  literature  in  the  forms  of  history,  biography,  and 
story ;  lyrical  poetry,  chiefly  of  a  religious  kind ; 
didactic  literature  (Pr.) ;  the  literature  of  reflection 
and  speculation  (Ee.,  Job)  ;  the  literature  of  oratory 
(orations  of  Moses) ;  the  literature  of  exhortation  and 
appeal  (Prophets)  ;  and,  in  addition,  a  vast  body  of 
writing  dealing  with  legislation,  ritual,  and  cere 
monial,  which  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  general 
literature  any  more,  let  us  say,  than  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  Of  these  types  one  only  stands  out 
as  in  any  way  exceptional,  and  that  is  prophetic 
literature,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  of  as  entirely 
Biblical,  and  which  is  indeed,  from  the  literary  side, 
the  distinctive  product  of  Hebrew  genius,  as  satire 
was  of  Roman  genius.  Yet  even  prophetic  literature 
is  not  without  its  modern  counterparts.  This  is 
apparent  when  we  remember  that  prophecy  is  not  to 
be  narrowly  confused  with  prediction,  which  was  indeed 
but  a  small  and  by  no  means  essential  element  in  it. 
Prophecy  was  really  the  utterance  of  God's  will 
through  the  mouth  of  one  inspired  for  the  purpose, 
the  prophet  being  the  spokesman  of  the  Lord  (Ex.  7i, 
cf.  Am.  87).  The  function  of  the  prophets,  broadly 
viewed,  was  spiritual  leadership — the  proclamation  of 
the  higher  spiritual  realities  to  a  generation  blind  and 
deaf  to  them.  What  is  peculiar  in  prophetic  literature 
is  that  it  presents  itself  as  the  medium  of  a  direct 
Divine  message.  ("  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  ;  "  The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Zephaniah,"  etc.)  But, 
apart  from  this,  we  may  find  many  close  analogies  to 
prophetic  literature  not  only  in  the  sermon  of  the 
modern  Church,  but  also  in  the  more  general  literature 
of  denunciation  and  appeal.  In  this  large  sense  the 
race  of  the  prophets  has  never  been  extinct.  Carlyle, 
for  example,  is  often  described  as  a  Hebrew  prophet 
born  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  phrase,  far 
from  being  merely  rhetorical,  points  to  an  essential 
kinship  between  our  great  modern  preacher  of  righte 
ousness  and  such  a  man  as,  e.g.  Hosea.  Like  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  too,  Carlyle  dealt  freely  with  social, 
economic,  and  political,  no  less  than  with  religious 
and  moral  questions.  It  will  help  us  greatly  to 
humanise  the  prophets  and  to  bring  their  message  and 
its  meaning  home  to  us,  if  we  think  of  them  in  this 
way.  An  interesting  detail  may  be  added.  There  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  a  certain  inevitable 
antagonism  between  men  of  the  highly  spiritual  and 
mystical  type  (like  the  prophets  and  Carlyle)  and  men 
of  the  scientific  and  rationalistic  type.  We  recall  in 
illustration  Carlyle 's  attacks  upon  Mill,  Darwin,  and 
the  scientific  spirit  generally.  It  is  much  to  the  point, 
then,  to  remember  that  such  conflict  already  existed 
in  ancient  Israel  ;  for  the  prophets  wore  markedly 
unfavourable  to  the  Wise  Men— the  "  Humanists  "—of 
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Israel ;  the  representatives,  so  far  as  it  existed,  of  the 
rationalistic  spirit  (Is.  29i4,  Jer.  89,  023). 

But  OT  literature  shows  the  limitations  as  well  as 
the  positive  qualities  of  the  Hebrew  genius.  With  all 
their  great  gifts,  the  Hebrews  were  singularly  lacking 
in  disinterested  intellectual  curiosity — in  the  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Hence  philosophy  as  we 
understand  it,  and  as  it  was  understood  by  the  Greeks, 
had  no  existence  among  them  :  their  nearest  approach 
to  philosophic  literature  being  in  the  "  Wisdom  "  books. 
A  more  serious  gap  is  left  by  the  absence  of  drama, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  literary  forms,  at  any  rate 
the  form  in  which  some  of  the  world's  greatest  work 
has  been  done,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  genius  of  the  Hebrew  was  essentially  subjective, 
not  creative.  Hence  there  is  nothing  in  OT  literature 
to  compare  with  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare.  Such 
dramatic  power  as  the  Hebrews  possessed  must  be 
sought  in  other  directions  :  in  narrative,  in  passages 
in  the  prophets  (see  later),  and  especially  in  Job.  The 
last-named  is  indeed  often  regarded  aa  fundamentally 
a  drama.  But  even  hero  religious  speculation  takes 
the  place  of  plot  interest,  while  the  characterisation  is 
slight  ;  the  friends  of  Job  not  being  sharply  individual 
ised,  and  a  marked  lack  of  consistency  existing  between 
the  Job  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Job  of  the  Colloquies. 

A  few  of  the  principal  types  of  OT  literature  may 
now  be  considered.  Wo  will  begin  with  narrative. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  so  much  of  OT 
(roughly,  one  half)  consists  of  narrative.  All  early 
peoples,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  national  self-conscious 
ness,  begin  to  collect  chronicles  of  their  wars,  of  im 
portant  events  in  their  history,  of  the  doings  of  their 
great  historic  and  legendary 'heroes.  Now  with  the 
early  Hebrews  national  self-consciousness  was  very 
strong,  and  naturally,  therefore,  they  oiler  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Hence  the  large  amount  of  history 
and — since  all  early  history  is  written  largely  with  an 
eye  to  the  "  great  man  " — of  biography  in  their  litera 
ture.  All  early  peoples,  moreover,  love  a  story,  and 
the  love  of  a  story  has  always  been  especially  strong 
in  the  East,  the  great  home  of  the  story-teller.  As  an 
early  Oriental  people,  the  Hebrews  were  again  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Hence  the  prominence 
of  the  story  in  their  literature.  Much  of  their  story 
literature  (often  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
biography)  is  embedded  in  their  historical  writings  ; 
for  Israel's  historians,  like  other  early  historians,  were 
accustomed  to  connect  important  events  with  the 
names  of  their  national  heroes.  Thus,  e.g.  we  have 
the  tribal  tales  which  became  attached  to  the  names 
of  the  patriarchs — the  Abraham  cycle  (Gen.  12-24)  ; 
the  Isaac  cycle  (Gen.  21-24) ;  the  Jacob  cycle  (Gen.  27- 
33,  47),  etc. ;  heroic  legends,  like  that  of  Samson  ;  and 
stories  more  or  less  closely  bound  up  with  their  his 
torical  context,  suchas  the  story  of  Balaam  (Nu.  22-24) ; 
of  Gideon  (Jg.  6-8) ;  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter 
(Jg.  11).  But  such  narrative  literature  is  also  repre 
sented  by  three  regular  story-books,  "  rare  survivors 
of  a  larger  literature  of  this  kind"  (Moore) — Esther, 
Ruth,  and  Jonah.  To  these  have  to  be  added  Judith 
and  Tobit  among  the  Apocrypha. 

Dealing  first  with  history,  we  have  to  notice  a  form 
of  this  kind  of  narrative  writing  which,  strictly  speak 
ing,  cannot  be  classed  as  literature  at  all — in  the 
chronicles  which  were  meant  merely  for  record  and  the 
preservation  of  noteworthy  events.  Such  official  annals 
were  habitually  as  brief  and  bald  as  those  kept  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Two  secretaries  are  mentioned  among  the 
officials  of  Solomon's  court  (1  K.  4s),  whose  duty  was 


in  part  that  of  chroniclers.  Such  official  records  were, 
however,  useful  as  sources  for  later  writers  (1  K.  1141, 
1429,  2  K.  2020).  For  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
chronicle  writing  we  may  turn  to  1  Ch.  1-9,  which 
contains  a  series  of  genealogies  beginning  with  patri 
archal  times,  notices  respecting  the  families,  history, 
and  military  strength  of  the  several  tribes,  and  a  list 
of  the  principal  families  residing  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Exile.  Similarly  we  have  a  list  of  the  families  which 
returned  to  Jerusalem  in  Neh.  7,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  and  other  settlements,  and  of  priests  and 
Levites,  in  11  and  12.  Such  lists  were  of  great  interest 
at  the  time,  especially  those  which  enabled  the  inhabi 
tants  of  different  localities  to  trace  their  pedigrees 
back  to  remote  days.  But  mere  records  like  these,  of 
course,  have  no  title  to  be  treated  as  literary  art. 

An  important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  real  history 
out  of  such  dry  annalistic  materials  is  marked  by 
Kings,  which,  though  regular  narrative,  is  still  rela 
tively  formal  and  brief.  This  is  brought  out  by  com 
parison  with  Samuel.  Kings  covers  nearly  400  years  ; 
Samuel  in  about  the  same  space  little  more  than  a 
single  lifetime. 

The  fully  developed  history  of  the  Hebrews  can  bo 
studied  to  great  advantage  in  Samuel ;  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
whole  story  of  David.  Judged  simply  as  narrative — 
as  we  should  judge  Herodotus — this  is  an  excellent, 
and  in  places  even  brilliant,  example  of  early  literary 
art.  Rapid,  vivid,  engrossing,  at  times  it  rises  to  real 
dramatic  power  in  the  handling  of  a  critical  situation, 
while  its  characterisation  (as,  e.g.,  in  Absalom  and 
Adonijah)  is  given  in  bold,  clear  outlines.  Even 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  never  wrote  anything 
better.  Yet,  like  Herodotus,  and  unlike  our  modern 
historians,  this  Hebrew  writer  keeps  throughout  to  a 
plain,  direct,  and  simple  style  of  composition.  His 
facts  are  set  down,  his  story  is  told  in  a  way  to  exhibit 
their  meaning,  but  there  is  little  elaboration  of  detail 
or  psychological  analysis.  An  interesting  comparison 
is  naturally  suggested  here,  which  will  help  to  show  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  methods  in 
dealing  with  the  same  theme  :  Browning's  long  and 
intricate  Saul,  with  all  its  subtleties  of  interpretation 
and  exhaustive  dissection  of  mental  states,  is  built  up 
on  the  slender  foundations  furnished  by  1  S.  1614-23. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  in  Hebrew  history  the  common 
practice  is  adopted  of  blending  dialogue  with  narrative, 
to  the  great  gain  of  the  whole  ;  for  dialogue  always 
adds  life  to  tho  characters  and  realism  to  the  story. 
Good  examples  are  provided  by  the  interview  between 
David  and  Saul,  before  the  former  goes  out ''to  fight 
Goliath  (1  S.  1732-39),  and  the  verbal  passage  of  arms 
between  the  two  champions  before  the  combat  (43- 
48).  Such  interchange  of  defiance  closely  resemblea 
similar  preludes  to  single  combats  between  representa 
tive  champions  of  many  times  and  countries  (cf.  e.g.. 
Arnold's  tiohmb  and  Rustum).  Also,  like  the  his 
torians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Hebrew  writers  put 
speeches  into  the  mouths  of  their  chief  characters  on 
important  occasions.  Thus  we  have  the  orations  of 
Moses  (Dt.  5-26,  27f .,  292,  31;) ;  the  valedictions  of 
Moses  (Dt.  33),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  492-27),  of  Joshua 
(Jos.  23),  of  Samuel  (1  S.  12);  Samuel's  sermons 
(1  S.  8,  12)  ;  Nathan's  address  to  David  (2  S.  7) ; 
Ahijah's  warnings  (1  K.  11,  14)  ;  the  prayer  of  Solomon 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  812).  In 
numerable  further  examples  of  such  speeches  will  be 
found  in  Ch.,  Ezr.,  and  Neh.  And,  as  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians,  such  intercalated  speeches  are 
often  composed  or  edited  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  writer  and  his  time,  and  are,  in  fact,  designed  as 
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commentaries  upon  the  historical  narrative.  Thus 
Solomon's  prayer  is  the  expression  of  ideas  which  did 
not  take  shape  in  Israel  till  three  hundred  years  after 
Solomon's  death.  Under  this  same  head  we  may  in 
clude  some  of  the  cases  in  which  God  is  introduced  as 
actually  talking  with  men.  Many  of  these  are,  of 
course,  only  older  legends  preserved  by  later  writers  ; 
but  the  device  is  also  used  by  the  historian  to  bring 
out  and  emphasize  the  Divine  meaning  which  he  wishes 
his  narrative  to  convey  :  as,  e.g.,  in  the  account  of  the 
covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  (Gen.  17),  and  of  the 
commission  to  Moses  (Ex.  62-13) 

This  carries  us  from  the  methods  to  the  purposes  of 
Hebrew  history.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that 
nearly  all  Hebrew  history  was  written  with  a  didactic 
intention  and  with  a  direct  relation  to  national  religion 
or  institutions.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  sort  of 
framework  for  the  Mosaic  legislation,  as  in  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy.  Sometimes  it  is  employed  to  ex 
plain  the  institutions  of  Israel  by  connecting  them 
witli  great  events  or  persons.  Thus  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  is  explained  (Gen.  23,  Ex.  20n);  the 
establishment  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  12)  ;  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  IQsff., 
Dt.  52ff.).  This  is  a  very  common  practice  with  early 
peoples.  JSschylus,  for  example,  in  his  Libation 
Bearers,  assigns  a  Divine  origin  to  the  great  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  by  exhibiting  its  foundation  by  Pallas 
Athene  for  the  trial  of  Orestes. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  remember  is,  that 
the  great  underlying  purpose  of  Hebrew  history  is  to 
provide  a  religious  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 
The  larger  part  of  Hebrew  history  is  indeed  written 
expressly  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  truths  enunciated 
by  Hosea  in  the  eighth  century  and  Jeremiah  in  the 
seventh.  The  central  thought  of  this  philosophy  was, 
that  so  long  as  God's  people  remained  faithful  to  their 
covenant  with  Him,  all  was  well  with  them  ;  but  that 
whenever  they  were  faithless  to  that  covenant  and 
forsook  Him  for  false  gods,  then  God  sent  evil  upon 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin.  The  numerous 
calamities  of  Israel  were  thus  interpreted  as  the  direct 
consequences  of  national  apostacy  and  wrongdoing 
(cf.  Hosea's  oracle,  22-23,  and  Jer.  2).  Judges  and 
Kings  are  written  as  a  running  commentary  upon  this 
doctrine,  and  examination  will  show  how  the  writers 
dwell  upon  every  incident  which  will  serve  to  support 
their  thesis.  The  didactic  purpose  is  indeed  the  de 
termining  factor  in  their  work  ;  it  is  evident  that  they 
think  a  great  deal  more  of  the  religious  lesson  of  a 
given  incident  than  of  the  incident  itself.  Thus  in 
2  K.  17,  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  very  briefly  described 
(1-6),  but  a  long  moral  gloss  is  appended  (7-41).  In 
Chronicles  this  reading  of  history  becomes  harder  and 
narrower,  and  in  such  cases  as  Asa  and  the  gout  and 
Uzziah  and  the  leprosy  it  is  individualised.  This  re 
minds  us  that  the  root  idea  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy 
of  history  had  by  this  time  become  also  the  root  idea 
of  Hebrew  personal  ethics.  For  the  Hebrew  thinker, 
God  was  good,  and  must,  therefore,  govern  the  world 
in  the  interests  of  the  good  man.  When  widening 
observation  and  experience  shook  the  confidence  of 
the  Hebrew  in  this  simple  syllogism,  a  good  deal  of 
disturbance  in  thought  followed,  and  the  sceptical  note 
found  its  way  into  Hebrew  literature.  This  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  especially  the  "  Asaph  " 
Psalms  (e.g.  73),  in  Ecclesiastes,  and  in  Job,  which 
was  indeed  written  to  challenge  this  narrow  and  over- 
facile  orthodox  view. 

Of  course  this  philosophy  of  history  was  made  pos 
sible  only  by  the  intense  feeling  of  the  Hebrews  regard 


ing  the  reality  of  God  and  His  law,  and  by  the  fact 
that,  tracing  everything  directly  to  Him,  they  entirely 
ignored  all  secondary  causes  and  effects.  Yet  sub 
stantially  the  same  philosophy  appears,  under  a  some 
what  different  phraseology,  in  recent  literature  in  the 
writings  of  Carlyle  :  evidence  of  the  profound  influence 
of  OT  upon  one  of  the  greatest  moral  writers  of 
modern  times. 

For  reasons  stated,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  student 
of  Hebrew  literature  to  detacli  biography  from  tho 
historical  narrative  in  which  it  is  embedded.  For  the 
Hebrew  writer,  the  personal  element  in  fact  furnished 
the  backbone  of  his  subject.  "  Remove  from  the  his 
torical  books  tho  biographies  of  Samuel,  Saul,  David, 
Solomon,  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jehu, 
Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Nehemiah,  and  Ezra,  and 
little  besides  bare  statistics  and  the  record  of  three  or 
four  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  people 
remains  "  (Kent,  Israel's  Historical  and  Biographical 
Narratives,  p.  5).  Tho  biographies,  however,  so  branch 
out  into  history  and  get  entangled  with  it  that  most  of 
them  might  be  fittingly  entitled  (in  tho  formula  often 
used  by  modern  writers)  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  " 
So-and-So.  We  have  an  excellent  example  in  "  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  "(IS.  1-12,  16,  28).  The 
stories  of  Elijah  (1  K.  17-19,  2  K.  1,  2)  may  be  treated 
as  together  forming  a  biography  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  figures  in  OT,  and  this  again 
is  bound  up  with  history.  Nehemiah  is  in  part  com 
posed  of  what  to-day  we  should  describe  as  Personal 
Memoirs. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  and  style  of  these  his 
torical  and  biographical  narratives,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  distinguish  broadly  between  the  earlier  narra 
tives  and  those  of  the  later  priestly  writers.  We  are 
often  able  to  compare  the  two  in  parallel  accounts  of 
the  same  events,  as,  e.g.,  the  two  records  of  the  creation 
in  Gen.  li-24a  and  24^-25.  The  latter  of  these  is  the 
earlier  prophetic  narrative,  and  analysis  will  show  that 
it  is  concrete,  homely,  realistic  ;  the  former  is  the 
later  priestly  version,  and  in  comparison  is  abstract, 
formal,  solemn,  stately.  Such  are  the  general  differ 
ences  between  the  two  classes  of  writing  throughout, 
as  again,  e.g.,  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham  (of  which  that  in  Gen.  18  is  the  early  pro 
phetic,  that  in  17  tho  later  priestly).  Almost  all  the 
earlier  stories  represent,  of  course,  the  more  primitive 
stages  of  thought,  but  in  these  we  have  the  finest 
examples  of  early  narrative — rapid,  naive,  vivid.  The 
account  of  the  appearance  of  Yahweh  to  Abraham  may 
bo  cited  as  an  admirable  illustration.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  bo 
more  picturesque,  than  the  description  of  the  patriarch 
sitting  at  his  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  tho  day  ;  of 
the  appearance  of  the  three  strangers  whom  he  hastens 
forward  to  greet ;  of  the  hospitality  which  ho  extends 
towards  them.  It  is  the  perfection  of  absolute  sim 
plicity  in  story-telling  ;  the  thing  is  done  with  a  few 
broad  strokes  and  without  the  slightest  elaboration  of 
detail ;  but  it  is  so  done  that  its  appeal  to  the  imagina 
tion  is  irresistible.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  picturesque 
simplicity  that  so  often  delights  us  in  Homer  ;  as  in 
the  famous  scene  in  the  9th  Iliad,  in  which  Achilles 
and  Patroklos  entertain  the  heralds  from  Agamemnon. 

The  story  of  Rebecca  at  the  well,  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
of  Jephthah,  of  Samson,  of  David  and  Saul,  of  Elisha, 
of  Naaman,  of  Gehazi,  may  bo  mentioned  as  further 
illustrations  of  this  earlier  type  of  narrative,  for  though 
some  of  these  are,  of  course,  much  more  highly  elabo 
rated  than  others,  they  all  belong  to  the  same  general 
class.  As  examples  of  the  priestly  style,  with  its 
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bare  and  unimaginative  handling  of  its  materials,  its 
greater  solemnity,  and  its  marked  tendency  towards 
abstraction,  we  may  cite  God's  covenant  with  Noah 
(read  side  by  side,  the  two  flood  stories  will  be  found 
to  disclose  all  the  differences  in  style  of  which  I  have 
spoken)  ;  Abraham's  purchase  of  a  family  burying- 
placo  (Gen.  23) ;  and  the  commission  to  Moses  in 
Ex.  6  (which  should  be  compared  with  the  variant 
account  in  3f.). 

The  student  is  advised  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of 
one  of  the  greater  OT  narratives,  such  as  the  wonderful 
story  of  Joseph,  and  he  will  find  that  the  literary 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  narrative  are  those  of  early 
narrative  art  in  general.  Plainness,  directness,  and 
simplicity  are  the  outstanding  features.  There  is  no 
unnecessary  elaboration  of  the  materials,  yet  in  really 
great  scenes  (like  the  recognition  scene  between  Joseph 
and  his  brothers)  the  dramatic  power  exhibited  is  of 
a  very  high  and  fine  quality.  The  characters  are  por 
trayed  in  bold  and  broad  outlines,  and  generally 
through  what  they  say  and  do  ;  minute  psychological 
analysis  (such  as  we  got  in  modern  fiction)  being  con 
spicuously  absent,  as  in  all  early  narrative  writing. 
And,  as  in  all  early  narrative  writing,  there  is  little 
description  ;  the  setting  and  background  of  an  action 
may  bo  suggested,  but  there  is  no  introduction  of 
scenery  for  its  own  sake,  and  none  of  the  landscape- 
painting  and  the  local  colouring  which  are  so  prominent 
in  modern  literary  art. 

The  great  value  of  this  early  kind  of  story-telling  as 
a  permanent  school  of  taste  should  be  clearly  under 
stood.  Our  own  literature  is  commonly  marked  by 
immense  complexity  ;  our  taste  has  grown  sophisti 
cated,  and  wo  are  in  danger  of  losing  all  appreciation 
of  simplicity.  This  is  one  of  Tolstoi's  main  conten 
tions  in  his  What  is  Art  ?  Taking  the  story  of  Joseph 
as  an  example,  ho  insists  that  here  we  have  all  the 
fundamentals  of  a  story,  and  that  as  a  story  it  is  all 
the  better  because  it  is  not  encumbered  by  those 
masses  of  detail — of  description,  analysis,  commen 
tary — which,  ho  argues,  destroy  instead  of  helping  the 
effect  of  modern  narratives.  He  points  out  that  we 
have  no  description  of  Joseph's  home,  of  his  tunic,  or 
of  the  person  or  toilette  of  Potiphar's  wife  ;  and  he 
maintains  that  the  absence  of  these  things  is  an 
advantage,  since  nothing  unimportant  is  interposed 
between  the  really  human  elements  in  the  drama  and 
the  reader's  imagination  and  sympathies.  And  then 
he  contrasts  modern  fiction,  in  which  we  have  to  dis 
engage  the  really  human  elements  from  the  mass  of 
non-essential  accessories  with  which  they  are  burdened. 
We  are  not  bound,  of  course,  to  accept  Tolstoi's  chief 
contention  that  our  modern  art  is  all  wrong,  and  that 
this  early  kind  of  art  is  alone  right.  Such  a  view 
would  be  reactionary,  and  would  condemn  some  of  the 
greatest  things  in  modern  literature,  including  Tolstoi's 
own  masterpiece,  Anna  Karenina.  But  to  keep  our 
taste  unspoilt  the  discipline  of  the  older  and  simpler 
kinds  of  art  is  indispensable.  For  this  reason,  the 
modern  reader  is  often  advised,  very  judiciously,  to 
turn  back  from  time  to  time  to  his  Iliad  and  his 
Odyssey.  But,  after  all,  he  is  not  obliged  to  go  to 
Homer.  Ho  will  find  ample  material  for  his  purpose 
in  the  story  literature  of  OT. 

We  pass  on  to  Hebrew  narrative  literature,  as  repre 
sented  in  those  OT  story-books  which  survive  out  of  a 
much  larger  literature  of  the  same  kind,  and  which 
"  suffice  to  give  us  a  notion  of  the  popular  reading  of  the 
Jews  in  the  last  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  " 
(Moore,  134f .).  These  books  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in 
the  commentaries  on  them,  and  one  of  them — Jonah — 


need  not  detain  us  here.  Confining  our  attention  to  the 
purely  literary  aspects  of  the  other  two,  we  have  speci 
ally  to  note  that  while  Ruth  and  Esther  are  both  marked 
by  those  common  characteristics  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
distinguish  early  story-telling  from  modern,  yet  the 
differences  between  them  are  such  as  to  make  them 
extremely  interesting  for  comparative  study.  That 
they  differ  in  matter  and  spirit  is,  of  course,  obvious  ; 
the  one  is  a  pastoral  idyl,  the  other  a  brilliant  romance 
of  court  intrigue  ;  the  one  is  filled  with  the  tcndcrest 
humanity,  the  other  overflows  with  the  most  ferocious 
spirit  of  national  hatred  and  bigotry.  But  what  con 
cerns  the  literary  student  more  than  this  is,  that  whether 
or  not  actually  the  later  of  the  two  in  date,  Esther 
represents  a  much  later  stage  in  the  evolution  of  story- 
writing  as  an  art.  It  is  indeed  by  far  the  most 
advanced  example  of  narrative  to  be  found  in  OT. 
Contrast  its  opening  with  that  of  Ruth,  and  the  highly- 
developed  character  of  its  technique  will  at  once  be 
apparent.  In  Ruth  all  the  preliminary  matter  is  put 
into  a  short  paragraph,  and  the  method  is  the  old, 
simple,  direct  method  of  the  child's  story — "  Once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  man  named  so-and-so  "• — and  so  on. 
In  Esther  the  introduction  is  long,  elaborate,  and 
skilful.  There  is  a  full  description  (and  the  amplifica 
tion  of  the  descriptive  element  should  be  noted)  of 
the  great  feast  given  by  Ahasuerus,  which  is  clearly 
designed  to  bring  out,  as  it  does  bring  out  most  vividly, 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  the  king  and  the  Oriental 
splendour  of  his  court.  Such  difference  in  handling 
will  be  found  throughout.  In  Ruth,  again,  the  char- 
actor-drawing  is  quite  broad  and  simple.  In  Esther — 
as  notably  in  the  finely  contrasted  studies  of  Haman 
and  Mordecai — there  is  much  of  the  subtlety  of  modern 
work.  In  Ruth  the  story  moves  forward  with  an  art- 
lessness  which,  for  the  reader  of  to-day,  is  one  of  its 
chief  charms  ;  the  scene  of  the  gleaning  and  the  inci 
dent  of  Ruth  lying  at  Boaz's  feot  being  described  with 
out  effort  on  the  writer's  part,  and  left  to  make  their  own 
impression.  (The  reader  may  compare  Victor  Hugo's 
expansion  of  the  latter  incident  in  his  Booz  Endormi.) 
In  Esther,  a  complicated  plot  is  managed  with  con 
summate  skill  and  an  extraordinary  sense  of  dramatic 
values.  Evident  throughout,  this  is  especially  so  in 
the  account  of  Haman's  downfall.  There  is  dramatic 
irony  as  fine  as  any  to  be  found  in  Greek  tragedy  in 
the  interview  between  Haman  and  the  king  after  the 
king's  sleepless  night,  while  the  hanging  of  Haman  on 
the  very  gallows  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  enemy 
is  a  tremendously  effective  stroke. 

Before  leaving  narrative,  we  must  note  the  curious 
fact  that  surviving  Hebrew  literature  furnishes  no 
example  of  the  epic,  or  long  tale  in  verse.  Wo  call 
this  curious  because  in  most  literatures  the  epic  is  the 
first  form  of  extended  narrative  composition  ;  and  it 
is  the  more  curious  because  the  epic  existed  in  Baby 
lonian  literature,  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  much 
indebted.  But  though  we  have  no  true  epic  in  OT,  we 
have  what  R.  G.  Moulton  has  called  the  "  mixed  epic," 
in  which  the  narrative  proper  is  in  prose,  but  which, 
in  places  when  the  emotional  element  becomes  strong, 
rises  into  verse.  The  groat  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  Balaam  (Nu.  22-24).  Such  combination  of 
prose  and  verse  is  rare  in  modern  non-dramatic 
literature,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  mediseval  "  cante- 
fables,"  and  in  the  exquisite  thirteenth  century  French 
story,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  while  William  Morria 
adopted  it  with  a  measure  of  success  in  his  romance, 
The  House  of  the  Wolfings. 

We  turn  next  to  Hebrew  J>oetry.j  As  a  rule,  when 
poetry  has  to  be  studied  in  translation,  questions  of 
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form  can  hardly  be  considered  with  profit.  It  happens, 
however,  that  there  ia  one  fundamental  feature  of 
lebrew  versification  which  can  be  preserved  in  trans 
lation  and  therefore  concerns  the  English  reader.  It 
is  that  known  as  parallelism,  or  the  symmetry  or 
balance  between  clause  and  clause,  in  thought  or  ex 
pression,  or  in  both.  For  the  student  of  the  Bible  as 
literature,  this  is  a  most  important  subject. 

The  three  principal  varieties  of  parallelism  are  : 

(1)  Synonymous  (the  most  common  of  all),  in  which 
the  second  line  reinforces  the  first  by  repeating  the 
thought  in  a  somewhat  different  expression,  or  rounds 
it  off  by  the  introduction  of  a  parallel  idea  : 

'  In  Judah  is  God  known, 
His  name  is  great  in  Israel." 

"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
And  thou,  Moon,  upon  the  valley  of  Aijaloii." 

(2)  Antithetic    (the    opposite    of    synonymous),    in 
which  the  second  line  completes  the  first  by  intro 
ducing  a  statement  in  contrast  with  it : 

'  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous, 

But  the  way  of  the  wicked  shall  perish." 
Gnomic  sayings  fall  naturally  in  such  antithetic  form  ; 
hence  this  type  of  parallelism  abounds  in  Pr.  (espe 
cially  ch.  10-15). 

(3)  Constructive,  in  which  the  two  lines  or  clauses 
are  not  related  by  repetition  or  contrast,  but  one  com 
pletes  the  other  in  various  more  subtle  ways  : 

(a)  By  introducing  a  comparison  : 

"  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
Than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith." 

(b)  Or  an  illustration  or  emblem  (this  subdivision 
is  sometimes  called  emblematic  parallelism)  : 

"  A  word  fitly  spoken 

Is  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver." 
In  this  case  the  emblem  may  come  first  : 
"  As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul, 
So  is  good  news  from  a  far  country." 

(c)  Or  the  second  line  may  provide  the  reason    or 
consequence,  or  motive  of  the  statement  contained  in 
the  first : 

Bow  down  thine  ear,  0  Lord,  and  answer  me, 
For  I  am  poor  and  in  misery." 

"  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly, 
Lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him." 

A  fourth  and  much  rarer  kind  of  parallelism  must 
be  added  to  these — the  climactic  or  ascending.  In 
this  the  first  lino  by  itself  is  incomplete,  while  the 
second  line  catches  up  its  unfinished  idea  and  com 
pletes  it : 

"  The  floods  have  lifted  up,  0  Lord, 

The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice." 
"  For  lo,  thine  enemies,  0  Lord, 

For  lo,  thine  enemies  shall  perish." 
This  kind  of  parallelism  is  generally  found  only  in 
the  most  elevated  poetry,  in  which  it  is  exceedingly 
effective.  ° J 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  aesthetic  effect  produced 
by  parallelism,  with  its  response  of  line  to  line,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  modern  rime  ;  indeed,  Renan  has  called 
parallelism  "  the  rime  of  thought." 

In  the  foregoing  illustrations  couplets  only  have 
been  used.  But  parallelism  may  extend  through  larger 
groups  of  hues  which,  by  analogy  with  modern  systems 
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of  verse,  wo  may  call  stanzas.  We  therefore  find 
triplets  and  quatrains  variously  arranged  according  to 
the  relations  of  the  lines  one  to  another.  Thus,  e.g., 
wo  may  have  a  synonymous  triplet : 

"  That  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked, 
Nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners. 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  tho  scornful  :  " 

or  a  triplet  in  which  the  first  two  lines  are  synonymous, 
and  together  form  an  emblematic  parallelism  with  the 
third  : 

"  As  one  that  taketh  off  a  garment  in  cold  weather, 

And  as  vinegar  upon  nitre, 

So  is  he  that  singeth  songs  with  a  heavy  heart." 
Or  the  second  line  may  be  united  with  tho  first  by 
constructive  parallelism,  and  tho  third  to  the  second 
by  synonymous  parallelism  : 

"  Arise,  O  Lord,  save  me,  O  my  God, 

For  thou    hast   smitten   all  "my  enemies   upon  the 
cheek  bone, 

Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  wicked." 
And  so  on,  and  so 'on,  through  innumerable  combina 
tions.  In  the  same  way  the  quatrain  may  exhibit 
various  kinds  of  construction.  The  four  lines  may  be 
resolved  by  analysis  into  two  closely-connected 
couplets  : 

"  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword, 
And  my  hand  take  hold  on  judgment, 
I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  adversaries, 
And  will  recompense  them  that  hate  me." 

Or  we  may  have  alternate  parallelism,  like  the  alter 
nate  rimes  of  an  English  quatrain  (abab)  : 

"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 

Thejr  labour  in  vain  that  build  it ; 
Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city 

The  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

Or  an  inverted  quatrain,  like  the  stanza  of  In  Memo- 
riam  (abba)  : 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God, 

According  to  thy  loving  kindness  ; 
According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies 
Blot  out  my  transgression." 

The  foregoing  must  suffice  as  a  brief  introduction 
to  a  largo  subject,  into  the  intricacies  of  which  limita 
tions  of  space  forbid  us  here  to  enter.  The  student 
of  tho  Bible  as  literature  should,  however,  pursue  it 
further  for  himself,  for  he  will  find  that  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  parallelism  will  greatly  in 
crease  his  enjoyment  of  Hebrew  poetry  on  the  aesthetic 
side. 

Poems  are  made  up  of  such  groups  of  lines  in  various 
parallelistio  relations.  Sometimes  a  poem  may  be 
completely  regular  in  structure,  i.e.  composed  of  a 
succession  of  similar  groups;  like  Ps.  114,  which  is 
made  up  of  uniform  synonymous  couplets.  Some 
times,  it  may  be  fairly  regular  though  not  completely 
so  (Ps.  29).  Sometimes,  as  in.  Ps.  1,  it  may  be  quite 
irregular  in  formation.  But  Driver  points  out  that 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry 
are,  as  a  rule,  those  in  which  the  parallelism  is  most 
regular  :  synonymous  distiches  and  quatrains  boin<* 
varied  by  occasional  triplets  (Job  28,  31,  38,  39  ;  Ps.  18 
29,  104;  Pr.  8i2fi.).  It  should  be  added  that  the 
line  between  prose  and  verse  was  far  less  hard  and 
formal  in  Hebrew  than  in  modern  literatures,  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  tho  other  was,  therefore,  easy 
and  natural.  We  have  noted  this  in  the  case  of  the 
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"  mixed  epic."  So  the  narrative  writers  in  general 
habitually  adopted  the  parallelistic  structure  of  verse 
for  oracles,  benedictions,  farewells,  and  even  orations. 
In  general  quality  Hebrew  poetry  exhibits  to  the 
full  those  racial  characteristics  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  It  is  the  poetry  of  a  hot-blooded, 
Eastern  people,  who  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to 
the  emotion  of  the  moment,  and  poured  forth  their 
feelings  in  songs  of  contrition,  supplication,  hope, 
despair,  sorrow,  doubt,  faith,  devotion,  passionate  love 
of  God,  ferocious  hatred  of  thoir  enemies.  Hence  their 
frequent  extravagance  of  expression  ;  as  when  in  his 
excitement  the  poet  describes  the  mountains  as  skipping 
like  rams  and  the  hills  like  the  young  of  a  flock. 
Oriental  intensity  of  expression  will  be  noted  in  another 
way  in  various  places  in  the  love  poetry  of  the  Song 
of  Songs.  The  English  reader  must  be  careful  to  keep 
these  features  in  mind,  for  recognition  of  them  is 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  Hebrew  poetry 
as  literature. 

The  various  poetic  books  of  OT  are  dealt  with  in 
separate  commentaries  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  details.     There  is  one  matter  of  general  interest, 
however,  which  may  properly  bo  considered  here — the 
treatment  of  nature  in  Hebrew  poetry  (pp.  12f..  :!<'>'.)•. 
The  Hebrews  were  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people  ; 
their  occupations  brought  them  into  constant  contact 
with  the  changing  phenomena  of  the  seasons  ;   it  was 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  images   and  motives  from 
nature  should  be  prominent  in  their  poetry.     Now  there 
are  two  questions  which  have  to  be  put  in  regard  to  any 
body  of  nature-poetry  :    first,  how  does  the  poet  see 
and'  describe  nature  ? — faithfully  and  concretely,  like 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  ?    or  conventionally  and 
at  second  hand,  like  Pope  ?     And  then,  how  does  ho 
feel  about  nature  ?    what  emotional  response  does  it 
awaken  in  him  ?     These  questions  arc  easy  to  answer 
in  respect  of  Hebrew  poetry.     It  is  a  simple,  direct, 
and  faithful  rendering  of  what  the  poet  has  actually 
seen  ;    and  the  emotion  which  the  contemplation  of 
nature  elicits   is  almost  always  a  religious  emotion. 
There  is  in  Hebrew  literature  no  poetry  of  nature  for 
its    own  sake,   such  as  we  find  so  often  in  modern 
literature.     Nature  is  always  related  to  man  on  the 
one  side  and  to  God  on  the  other.     On  the  human  side, 
the  thought  is  often  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and 
its  utility  to  man  (very  characteristic  of  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people)  ;    though  this  is  habitually  con 
ceived  as  a  manifestation  of  the  goodness  and  bounty 
of  God  (Pa.  609-13).     On  the  religious  side,  the  central 
idea  is  the  entire  and  immediate  dependence  of  all 
things   upon   God,    who   created   and   sustains   them. 
There  is  no  thought  of  nature  apart  from  God,  and,  of 
course,  no  thought  of  nature  in  antagonism  to  God, 
such  as  we  find  in  Tennyson's   In  Memoriam.     More 
over,  God  is  outside  nature,  never  within  it ;   the  con 
ception  of  Divine  Immanence,  which  Wordsworth  so 
often  expresses  (e.g.  Line-*  above  Tinier ti  Abbey]  being 
wholly  foreign  to  Hebrew  religious  ideas.     Nature  for 
the  Hebrew  poet  was  thus  never  a  living  thing,  still 
less  a  spiritual  thing  ;    no  Hebrew  poet  could  have 
written   with   Wordsworth   that    "  Nature   never  did 
betray  the  heart  that  loved  her."   Thus  Hebrew  nature- 
poetry  provides  one  more  illustration  of  the  compre 
hensive  anthropomorphic  theism  of  the  Hebrew,  for 
whom  everything  began  with  God  and  ended  with 
Him.     All  these  qualities — the  fine  fidelity,  the  human 
reference,  and   the    religious    interpretation — may  be 
studied,    e.g.,    in   the   magnificent    song    of   creation, 
Ps.  104.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  a 
poetical  rendering  and  amplification  of  the  account  of 


the  creation  given  by  the  priestly  writer  in  Gen.  1. 
But  whereas  the  priestly  writer  regarded  the  work  of 
creation  as  finished,  the  poet,  with  finer  instinct,  treats 
it  as  an  eternal  process,  symbolised  as  it  were  by  the 
everlasting  succession  of  the  seasons. 

Didactic  literature  next  demands  our  attention. 
This  includes  those  very  interesting  "  Wisdom  "  books 
which,  with  their  observations  and  reflections  on  life 
and  their  rules  for  its  proper  guidance,  constitute,  as 
has  been  said,  the  nearest  approach  in  Hebrew  litera 
ture  to  what  we  call  philosophy.  These  books  are 
fully  analysed  in  separate  commentaries,  and  it  is  with 
their  gene'ral  literary  characteristics  only  that  we  are 
now  concerned.  One  of  these  in  particular  has  to  be 
emphasized — their  comparative  formlessness.  The 
Hebrews  had  little  power  of  sustained  or  coherent 
thought,  and  little  sense  of  that  orderly  arrangement 
of  ideas  which  Greek  and  modern  writers  have  led  us 
to  expect  in  the  literature  of  reflection.  Hence,  with 
the  exception  of  Job  (which,  as  compared  with  other 
surviving  Hebrew  literature,  is  remarkably  systematic), 
these  "Wisdom"  books  are  scarcely  more  than  mis 
cellanies.  Proverbs  is  largely  composed  of  isolated 
sayings  and  epigrams,  and  even  the  more  extended 
passages  have  slight  order  or  interconnexion.  (Com 
parison  will  show  that  the  apocryphal  Ecclosiasticus 
exhibits  a  marked  development  in  this  respect ;  the 
materials  arc  sometimes  grouped  according  to  sub 
jects,  and  there  is  more  sequence  and  elaboration  of 
thought.)  In  Ecclesiastes  we  have  a  congeries  of  de 
tached  reflections,  observations,  impressions,  anecdotes, 
not  unified  into  a  body  of  doctrine,  and  not  always 
even  harmonised.  Yet  within  these  books  we  can 
recognise  th<,  rudimentary  form,  or  crude  beginnings, 
of  an  important  literary  type — the  essay.  The  evolu 
tion  of  the  essay  can  be  seen  in  Proverbs,  whore,  from 
time  to  time,  we  come  upon  clusters  of  aphorisms 
dealing  with  the  same  topic  (e.g.  263-12,13-16,17-26), 
and — a  stage  in  advance  of  these — passages  concerned 
with  some  particular  theme  (e.g.  out  of  many,  4i-9, 
10-19,20-27,  66-n).  Literary  evolution  is  still  more 
apparent  in  Ecclesiastes,  which  breaks  up  under 
analysis  into  five  essays  (Moulton),  though  miscellane 
ous  sayings  are  interspersed:  li2-2,  3-48,  5io-6i2, 
?23-9i6,  117-127.  Of  the  suggestion  in  Job  of  another 
literary  'form — the  drama — I  have  already  spoken. 

Finally,  hi  ouy  survey  of  OT  literature,  we  come  to 
the  literature  of  prophecy.  The  place  and  significance 
of  prophecy  andlts  relation  to  history  and  theology  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article  (pp.  69-78,  85-93,  426- 
430).  Again  we  have  to  consider  literary  characteristica 
only,  and  even  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  brief, 
because  prophetic  literature  is  marked  by  extreme 
complexity  of  composition.  While  its  essential  feature 
is  that  the  prophet  writes  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  and  as 
the  Divinely  commissioned  interpreter  of  God's  will 
(note  passages  in  which  such  commission  is  set  forth, 
e.g.  Ezek.  2-3i),  his  utterances  assume  many  forms. 
Sometimes  it  is  Yahweh  Himself  who  speaks  (Hos. 
11 1-4).  More  often  the  prophet  delivers  the  message 
in  his  own  person.  H's  discourse  often  takes  the  shape 
of  direct  exhortation  and  appeal,  and  may  thus  be 
likened  (as  I  have  suggested)  to  the  modern  sermon. 
Often  he  indulges  in  denunciation  of  the  wickedness 
either  of  his  own  people  or  of  other  nations,  and  then 
we  may  roughly  compare  his  work  with  the  Philippics 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  and  the  satires  of  Latin  and 
later  writers.  Occasionally  we  have  regular  dramatic 
dialogues  (Is.  63i-6,  Jer.  14-17,  Mi.  6f.,  Hab.  If.).  A 
strongly  dramatic  element  is  often  introduced  in  other 
ways  (Is.  403fL,  49,  63,  etc.).  Events  are  frequently 
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described  in  vivid  pictures  (Is.  527lr.,  Jer.  5ic— 19). 
Personal  and  historical  narratives  arc  sometimes  in 
corporated  with  prophecy  (Jcr.  26-29,  34-43  ;  Am.  1 
10—17,  Hag.).  Abundant  use  is  mado  of  parable 
(Jer.  13i2-i4,  24;  Is.  61-7;  Ezok.  2*1-14),  and  of 
allegory  andsymbolism  (Ezek.  4,  5, 15-17,  19,  23,  27,  31, 
Hos.  1-22,  3;  Zech.  114-14).  Visions  are,  of  course, 
innumerable  (Is.  6,  41,  43  ;  Ezek.  14-28,  3-2-27,  37, 
Am.  7-9,  Zech.  1-6,  etc.),  and  among  these  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  we  include  the  beautiful  pictures  of 
the  peace  and  blessing  of  the  coming  Messianic  reign, 
which  are  too  frequent  and  familiar  to  call  for  more 
specific  remark.  The  purely  poetic  element  is  also 
very  strong  in  many  of  the  prophets,  notably  in  Isaiah, 
one  of  Israel's  greatest  poets,  and  a  master  of  the 
"  grand  stylo,"  and  in  Nahum.  Attention  must, 
therefore,  be  paid  to  such  poetic  qualities  as  use  of 
nature,  imagery,  vividness,  picturesqueness,  and  force 
and  beauty  of  diction.  At  times  lyric  poems  are 
introduced,  e.g.,  the  thanksgiving  songs  for  Israel's 
deliverance  in  Is.  14,  25f . ;  and  the  noble  odo  in 
Hab.  3.  The  prophets  were,  of  course,  patriots  and 
statesmen  ;  they  were  primarily  interested  in  the 
things  of  their  own  day,  and  often  they  dealt  in  a  very 
practical  way  with  very  practical  questions.  But  the 
supreme  quality  of  Hebrew  prophetic  literature — the 
quality  which  gives  it  its  distinctive  place — is  its 
intense  spirituality.  More  than  any  other  body  of 
literature  in  the  world,  it  brings  life  to  the  test  of 
ultimate  values,  and  suffuses  the  mundane  and  tem 
poral  with  the  influences  of  the  unseen  and  eternal. 

To  complete  this  short  survey  of  the  literature  of 
tho  Bible  something  must  be  said  about  the  literary 
aspects  of  NT.  (A  fuller  discussion  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  ' '  The  Development  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  Literature.") 

The  essential  thing  here  is  to  realise  tho  difference 
between  those  portions  of  NT  which  in  literary  char 
acter  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  OT,  and 
those  which  reveal  the  influx  of  a  new  culture  and  new 
ideas  of  composition. 

Under  the  former  head  we  have,  it  is  evident,  to 
place  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  We  pass  to  these  from 
the  analogous  parts  of  OT  without  being  conscious  of 
any  radical  change  in  literary  atmosphere  :  the  re 
semblances  are  fundamental,  tho  differences  few  and 
superficial.  In  everything  appertaining  to  method 
and  style,  indeed,  tho  writers  of  these  gospels  clearly 
belong  to  the  OT  school.  Their  narrative  adheres  to 
the  same  general  type  ;  it  is  marked  by  the  same 
plainness,  directness,  and  simplicity,  the  same  avoid 
ance  of  amplification  and  digressive  detail :  as  we 
may  see  by  turning  to  such  fine  examples  as  the  story 
of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mk.  617-29)  and  the 
account  of  the  shepherd,",  watching  their  flocks  by 
night  (Lk.  2s-2o).  Their  interspersed  dialogues  and 


speeches  arc  likewise  fashioned  on  OT  models.  Even 
the  discourses  of  Jesus,  though  they  are  so  stamped 
with  the  speaker's  personality  as  to  seem  entirely 
new  and  unique,  have  in  respect  of  literary  form 
nothing  original  about  them  ;  for  His  aphorisms,  His 
prophetic  sayings.  His  parables,  were  all,  as  vehicles  of 
expression,  familiar  to  J-Jw  Jewish  hearers  from  their 
own  Scriptures.  In  reading  the  first  three  gospels, 
therefore,  the  literary  student  is  throughout  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  ho  is  still  dealing  with  OT  modes  of 
thought  and  style.  To  this  OT  tradition  in  NT  also 
belongs  Revelation,  a  late  outgrowth  from  that  Jewish 
apocalyptic  literature  which,  in  turn,  had  evolved  out 
of  prophecy. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  these  works  to  tho 
remaining  divisions  of  NT,  we  are  marie  aware  in 
different  ways  that  we  arc  emerging  into  a  fresh 
world — a  world  already  touched  by  far-reaching 
western  influences.  We  feel  this,  for  example,  in 
many  places  in  Acts,  and  particularly  in  the  second 
part,  which  forms  a  fragmentary  biography  of  Paul. 
Here  much  of  tho  narrative  suggests  the  touch  of 
self-conscious  and  deliberate  art — the  art  of  the  Greek 
rather  than  of  tho  Hebrew  writer  ;  as  in  the  account 
of  what  happened  at  Melita  (2Si-6)  ;  while  Paul's 
speeches  are  obviously  written  or  edited  by  one  familiar 
with  the  technique  of  Greek  oratory.  In  tho  fourth 
gospel,  again,  Greek  influences  are  powerfully  at  work, 
not  in  theology  only,  but  in.  substance  and  manner  as 
well  ;  tho  least  critical  reader  must  perceive  this  at 
once,  on  observing  the  contrast  between  tho  long, 
sustained,  and  argumentative  discourses  of  Jesus  given 
by  John,  and  tho  brief  and  simple  addresses  of  tho 
Master  recorded  by  the  synoptists.  But  it  is  most  of 
all  tho  epistles,  and  especially  those  of  Paul,  with 
their  complexity  of  thought  and  expression,  their 
subtlety  of  logic,  their  rhetorical  skill,  and  the  masterly 
quality  of  their  stylo,  which  announce  unmistakably 
that  we  have  now  left  behind  us  the  mental  habits 
and  limitations  of  OT  writers.  Beside  these  examples 
of  brilliant  reasoning  and  literary  art,  the  "  Wisdom  " 
books  of  OT  seem,  as  has  been  well  said,  remote  and 
primitive.  "  When  we  pass  from  Proverbs  and  Job 
to  St.  John  and  Romans  and  Hebrews,  we  have  passed 
from  the  world  of  Solomon  to  the  world  of  Socrates  " 
(Gardiner,  p.  185). 

Literature. — S.  R.  Driver,  Intro,  to  the  Lit.  of  OT ; 
R.  G.  Moulton,  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible; 
J.  H.  Gardiner,  The.  Bible  as  English  Literature; 
G.  F.  Moore,  The  Lit.  of  OT  ;  G.  F.  Kent,  The  Student's 
OT  ;  E.  G.  King,  Early  Religious  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  ;  E.  Kautzsch,  Die  Pcesie  u.  die  poet.  Bucher 
des  Alt.  Test.  ;  K.  Buddo,  Hebrew  Poetry  (HDB) ; 
Gunkcl,  Die  israelitische  Liieratur  in  Die  Kv.llur  der 
Gegenwart :  Die  orientalischen  Literaluren.  Much  at 
tention  is  given  to  this  in  Die  Schriften  des  Alt.  Test. 
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THE  land  which  the  Divine  purpose  selected  as  the 
home  of  the  Hebrew  race  has  had,  through  its  situa 
tion  and  physical  conditions,  no  little  bearing  upon 
their  mental  and  spiritual  development.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  Hebrew  people  apart 
from  their  environment,  or  to  appreciate  their  litera 
ture — saturated  as  it  is  with  local  imagery — without 
some  knowledge  of  the  land  of  its  origin.  EV 
Master  Himself  was,  during  His  earthly  ministry, 
necessarily  influenced  by  physical,  geographical,  and 
climatic  conditions  which  it  isj  important  to  realise  if 
we  would  understand  liis  life. 

Names. — The  section  of  Southern  (Syria  which  v.-;is 
the  scene  of  the  of  the  OT  and  NT  is 

conveniently  described  as  "  The  Holy  Land  ''  since  it 
is  difficult  to  get  any  modern  geographical  expression 
which  covers  the  who!*-  of  it  satisfactorily.  The  o!ti".;t 
name  in  the  OT  is  the  land  of  Canaan  (On.  !2s 
163,  178,  37i,  etc.).  which  occurs  in  the  form  Kinahki 
in  Egyptian  monuments  of  c.  1800  B.C.  and  in  the 
Tell  el-Amarna  Correspondence  (c.  14-0  r,.r.).  Origi 
nally  this  nir.uc.  which  means  "lowland,"  was  applied 
to  the  maritime  plain,  but  later  it  denoted — as  it  does 
in  the  OT — the  whole  land  west  of  Jordan.  The  land 
Of  Amur!  or  of  the  Amoritas  (p.  53) — a  name  which, 
though  probably  far  older,  occurs  in  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  writings  of  c.  1200  B.C. — is  applied  especially 
to  the  mountain  regions.  Originally  it  appears  to 
have  designated  the  mountain  region  of  the  whole  of 
Syria,  but  later  it  is  especially  used  of  the  Lebanon 
and  southwards,  the  "land  of  the  Haiti"  or  llittitea 
being  used  for  the  more  northern  parts. 

We  read  in  Egyptian  monuments  (c.  1100  B.C.)  of 
the -arrival  of  the  rurusati  (rhili:-<in;-r;)  and  other 
allied  tribes,  who  settled,  on  the  <•  south 

western  plains,  at  much  the  same  time  as  the  Hebrews 
were  beginning  to  occupy  the  mountains  to  the  east 
(p.  56).  ^This  di^  tri  ,  ;;ently  received  the  name  of 

'ereta  Pclislim  or  land  of  the  Philistines,  or  in  poetry 
Peleseth  or  Phiiistia  (Ex.  15i4,  Is.  !4-20,?,i).  The 
Greeks  at  a  later  age  applied  the  name  Syria  Palsestina 
to  this  region,  and  the  Romans,  still  later,  divided  all 
Southern  Syria  into  Palestina  Prima.  Secunda,  and 
Tcrtia.  Thus  the-  name,  which  originally,  like  Canaan, 
applied  to  the  coast-lands,  came  gradually  to  bo  the 
most  used  name  for  the  whole  land. 

The  name  Syria — a  shortened  form  of  Assyria — is 
never  used  in  the  OT  for  the  land  of  the  Hebrews, 
but  always  for  the  rival  kingdom  whoso  centre  was  at 
Damascus.  In  the  time  of  the  Greek  predominance 
it  came  into  use.  as  it  is  employed  to-day,  as  the  name 
of  the  whole  western  borderland  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  NT  it  is  used  several  times  in  that  sense 
(Mt.  424,  Lk.  22,  Ac.  1523.41,  ISiS,  213,  Gal.  I2i). 

Brief  mention  only  can  be  made  here  of  the  com 
monest  designations  given  to  the  land  of  the  Bible. 


The  term  land  of  Israel  is  used  twenty-two  times  in 
the  OT  and  twice  in  the  NT.  Yahweh  is  re  pre 
sented  in  many  passages  as  speaking  of  "  my  land  " 
(Is.  1425,  Jer.  27,  16i8,  Jl.  16,  82,  etc.).  Allied  terms 
are  ''  a  land  which  Yahweh  thy  God  careth  for " 
(Dt.  llic),  "the  land  of  my  people"  (Is.  32is),  "my 
heritage"  (Jer.  27).  "the  land  of  your  habitations" 
(Nn.  lor),  "the  land  which  Yahweh  thy  God  giveth 
thce"  (Dt.  17i4,  ISg,  2tii).  Epithets' used  as  de 
scriptive  of  the  land  are  many — "  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  "  (Jos.  56),  "  Bculah,"  i.e.  "married  " 
(Is.  624),  "delightsome"  (Mai.  812),  "pleasant" 
(Jer.  819),  "plentiful"  (Jer.  27),  "glorious"  (Dan. 
II  16,41). 

Physical  Geography. — The  great  mass  of  the  rocks, 
of  which  the  mountains  of  Palestine  and  Syria  ara 
built,  were  laid  down  at  a  period  when  this  whole 
region,  between  Sinai  in  the  south  and  Mount  Taurus 
in  the  north,  was  submerged.  The  primitive 
(Archaean)  rocks  underlying  these  sedimentary  rocka 
are  no  white  exposed,  and  the  oldest  strata,  which 
appear  only  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
consist  of  a  conglomerate  built  largely  of  fragments  of 
granite.  Above  the  Archaean  rocks  are  successively 
layers  of  Nubian  sandstone,  which  appear  to  the  cast 
of  tho  Dead  Sea,  then  strata  of  limfstone  of  the 
carboniferous  age,  containing  ammonites  and  echino- 
derms,  and  above  these  chalk  strata  of  the  upper 
cretaceous  age.  The  different  layers  of  limestone 
rocks  are  distinguished  by  varying  degrees  of  hard 
ness,  in  some  cases  by  the  presence  of  fossils  or  bands 
of  flint,  and,  in  some  parts,  by  their  being  impregnated 
with  phosphates  or  bitumen,  the  latter  producing  tho 
"  fire  stone  "  or  "  Nebi  Musa  "  stone. 

The  vast  mass  of  sedimentary  rocks,  many  hundreds 
of  feet  thick,  was  gradually  raised  during  the  Miocene 
period,  in  great  folds  running  north  and  south.  In 
consequence  of  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  tho 
strata  were  subject  during  this  process,  many  of  them 
became  twisted  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  "  faults  " 
appeared.  A  fault  is  a  deep  crack  at  the  point  of 
greatest  pressure,  and  such  a  crack  usually  leads  to 
shifting  of  the  strata,  the  layers  on  one  side  being 
elevated  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than 
on  the  other.  Such  a  fault — running  for  a  distance  of 
350  miles — has  produced  the  Jordan  Valley  with  its 
extension  north  and  south.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
the  strata  on  the  cast  side  of  tho  crack  have  been 
projected  upwards,  so  that  here  the  deeper  layers, 
e.g.  Nubian  sandstone,  appear,  while  on  the  west  the 
deepest  layers  appearing  on  the  surface  are  limestones. 

The  great  "  fault  "  or  rift  was  evidently  at  one  time 
filled  in  its  deeper  parts  by  a  great  mass  of  water — to  a 
level  of  150  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea — as  far 
north  as  Hermon  and  also  far  south  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea.  The  cause  of  this  great  accumulation  of 
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water  was  the  copious  rainfall  of  the  first  ice  ago.  It 
was  during  this,  and  subsequent  similar  periods,  that 
the  deep  valleya  were  made  by  denudation  of  tho 
limestone  rocks  by  vast  torrents.  The  enormous 
quantities  of  diluvial  material  were  carried  eastward, 
producing  firstly  gravelly  and  then  finer  marly  de 
posits  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  central  lake,  and 
westward  to  form  the  present  maritime  plain,  where 
they  overlay  Tertian  deposits  laid  down  when  once 
the  sea  washed  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills. 

The  gradual  onset  of  climatic  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  age  led  to  the  slow  drying  up  of 
the  great  central  lake,  exposing  as  dry  land  the  greater 
part  of  the  lake  bottom  and  leaving  the  three  lakes. 
The  Dead  Sea,  which  has  no  outlet,  is  intensely  salt 
because  its  waters  contain  the  greater  part  of  the 
salts  which  were  once  dissolved  in  tho  vastly  greater 
volume  of  the  original  lake. 

In  various  parts  of  ths  land,  notably  in  Galilee  and 
in  the  district  south  and  south-east  of  Hcrmon,  there 
are  volcanic  rocks  due  to  large  outflows  of  lava,  and 
extinct  volcanoes  occur  in  considerable  numbers. 
Although  hot  sulphurous  springs  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  earthquakes  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  it  is  improbable  that  any  active 
volcanic  disturbance  has  occurred  since  Man  appeared 
on  this  planet.  It  is  probable  that  the  physical  and 
climatic  conditions  of  the  land  were,  from  the  earliest 
existence  of  Man,  practically  identical  with  those  of 
to-day. 

General  Physical  Features. — The  geological  pro 
cesses  just  described  have  produced  very  definite 
divisions  of  the  land.  Running  north  and  south 
through  tho  midst,  we  have  tho  Ghor  or  Jordan  Valley 
with  its  swift-running  river,  its  three  lakes,  and — in 
consequence  of  its  great  depth  below  sea  level — its 
tropical  climate  and  fauna.  On  either  side  of  this  are 
parallel  mountain  ranges  rising  abruptly  from  the 
central  valley,  but  descending  gradually  westwards 
to  the  sea,  and  still  more  gradually  eastwards  to  tha 
desert.  The  mountains,  in  Palestine  proper,  scarcely 
reach  4000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  but  east  of 
the  Jordan  they  are  in  places  nearly  6000  feet,  and 
Hermon,  on  the  northern  border,  is  over  9000  feet 
high.  Thus  from  the  summit  of  snow-clad  Hermon 
to  the  sweltering  Dead  Sea  shore  (nearly  1300  feet 
below  sea  level)  we  have  a  difference  of  nearly  10,300 
feet.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  startling  contrast  due  to 
differences  of  elevation,  one  of  the  facts  most  striking 
to  visitors  from  the  West  is  the  general  uniformity 
of  the  land.  For  one  thing,  with  the  exception  of 
tho  volcanic  districts,  the  limestone  strata — here 
horizontal,  there  acutely  tilted  or  twisted,  or  full  of 
flinty  nodules — are  everywhere  in  evidence.  Moun 
tains  made  of  such  rocks  are  usually  rounded  and 
somewhat  commonplace,  and  even  the  highest  points 
can  be  reached  on  horseback.  Then  tho  climate,  in 
its  broad  features,  is  the  same  everywhere.  A  short, 
wet  winter  with  torrential  rains  is  followed  by  a  dry 
summer  season  with  perhaps  no  drop  of  rain  for  five, 
or  even  wix  months.  The  heavy  rains  tend  to  clear 
the  hillsides  of  soil — unless  this  is  prevented  bv  human 
agency — and  the  hot,  dry  summer  soon  withers  the 
spring's  glorious  promise  of  verdure.  Milea  of  country 
in  the  later  summer  produce  nothing  but  a  few  scanty, 
prickly  weeds.  The  scarcity  of  timber — greatly  in 
creased  under  Turkish  misrule — is  marked  all  over  tho 
land.  Springs  are  usually  small  and  infrequent,  and 
not  a  few  become  intermittent,  or  dry  up  altogether, 
after  the  summer  drought.  Common  to  the  whole 
land  are  the  characteristic  winds  also — the  rain- 


bearing  south-west  or  west  winds,  tho  cooling  north 
west  wind,  which  so  greatly  mitigates  tho  heat  of 
midsummer  evenings  and  nights,  and  tho  dry  and 
parching  south-east  wind  (the  Sirocco)  from  the  desert, 
which  spoils  so  much  of  tho  otherwise  pleasant  weather 
in  spring  and  autumn. 

From  countless  points  all  over  tho  land  wonderful 
prospects  are  to  be  seen,  views  of  natural  beauty, 
with  ever-changing  atmospheric  effects,  but  extra 
ordinarily  interesting  and  romantic  to  tho  student  of 
history.  For  the  size  of  the  land  tho  prospects, 
though  harmonious,  are  wonderfully  varied — mountain 
and  plain,  lake  and  ocean,  tropical  scenery  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  Alpine  plants  upon  tho  slopes  of 
Hermon — all  confined  within  an  area  so  small  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length  can  be  seen  from  one 
pnlook.  The  small-ness  of  the  land  is  striking  when  it 
is  realised  that  from  ••  Dan  to  Beersheba  "  is  less  than 
130  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  from  the  sea  to  tho 
desert,  in  the  land's  widest  part  is  less  than  100  miles. 
Enough  of  beauty  still  remains  to  enable  us  to  imagine 
what  it  must  have  been  when  a  swarming  and  in 
dustrious  population  cultivated  it  to  its  fullest  -degree 
and  all  its  hills  were  clothed  in  forests,  orchards,  or 
vineyards. 

Extent  and  Natural  Divisions  of  the  Land.— The 
broad,  natural  divisions  of  Palestine  run  north  and 
south.  To  the  west  lies  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to 
the  east  the  desert ;  between  these  two  the  strip  of 
fertile  land  consists  of  two  mountain  ranges  and  two 
plains.  Near  tho  sea  is  the  maritime  plain  ;  running 
east  of  this,  and  making  up  with  it  "  Western  Pales 
tine,"  is  the  great  mountain  backbone  which  springs 
from  the  Lebanon  and  loses  itself  far  south  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai.  East  of  this  is  tho  deep  rift  of  the 
Ghor,  which  holds  the  river  Jordan  and  its  attendant 
lakes,  while  still  further  east  there  is  a  rapid  rise  to 
thoso  fertile  and  historic  plateaux  which  made  up 
Eastern  Palestine.  This  has  been  graphically  por 
trayed  by  several  writers  thus  : 
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Tho  westward  boundary  has  not  always  been  a  very 
secure  one,  for  over  these  seas  have  come  successively 
Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  in 
more  modern  times  Crusaders  and  other  Europeans. 
The  desert  to  the  east  has  proved  a  securer  protection, 
but  only  when  tho  frontier  has  been  held  in  some 
force,  for  ever  and  again  the  wandering  Bedouin — like 
the  Midumites  of  old- — have  swarmed  over  the  land 
and  eaten  up  the  crops  of  the  more  settled  inhabitants. 
The  most  serious  invasion  of  the  land  in  the  Christian 
era  also  came  from  the  East,  when  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  burst  over  the  land  and  wrested  it  from 
the  Byzantines. 

Southwards  the  land  passes  from  over  increasingly 
parched  mountain  ranges  to  an  utter  desert  plateau 
where  scarcely  an  Arab  and  a  camel  can  exist. 

Northwards  no  sharp  lino  divides  Palestine  proper 
from  Syria — Damascus  and  its  rich  oasis  has  never 
been  a  part  of  tho  "  land  of  Israel,"  nor  has  Lebanon. 
To-day  an  artificial  frontier  is  made,  for  purposes  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Survey,  at  Tyre  and 
a  line  eastwards  from  that  city,  but  a  more  natural 
division  is  the  river  Litany  where  it  passes  in  its  course 
from  east  to  west  through  an  extraordinarily  deep 
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gorge.  This  line  prolonged  to  Bamas  at  the  foot  of 
Hermon,  though  an  arbitrary  one,  is  probably  as 
satisfactory  as  any  that  can  be  found. 

Within  these  bounds  lies  a  land  unique,  a  unit, 
though  broken  into  many  parts.  Less  beautiful  than 
the  Lebanon  and  Plicenicia,  less  fruitful  than  Egypt 
and  ancient  Mesopotamia,  smaller  than  all  these, 
wasted  and  maimed  as  it  is,  it  yet  attracts  the  thoughts 
of  a  vastly  greater  number  of  mankind  than  all  these 
other  lands  combined. 

Regional  Geography. — I.  Western  Palestine,  (a)  The 
maritime  plain,  which  stretches  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea  almost  all  along  the  coast,  varies  much  in 
width — from  one  to  five  miles  or  so  in  Northern 
Palestine  to  as  much  as  twenty-five  miles  in  the  south. 
Between  Akka  and  Tyre  the  mountains  of  Galilee 
terminate  in  precipitous  headlands  running  out  into 
the  sea,  so  that  the  old  coast  highroad  had  to  negotiate 
a  steep  and  difficult  route  known  as  the  "  Ladder  of 
Tyre."  North  of  this  we  have  the  Plain  of  Tyre  and 
then  successively  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Beirut,  and  other 
Phoenician  cities  of  ancient  days,  each  upon  its  own 
narrow  strip  of  <  oast-i'lain. 

South  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  the  maritime  plain 
soon  expands  into  the  wide  and  well-watered  Plain 
of  Akka,  traversed  by  the  two  rivers,  the  Nahr  Namein, 
the  ]5olus.  and  the  Nahr  el  Mukatta,  the  Kishon. 
Tho  Bay  of  Akka  (or  Acre)  'ies  bet \\ren  the  city  of 
that  name — the  Accho  of  Jg.  l.li  and  the  Ptolemais 
of  Ac.  21  / — on  the  north  and  the  western  extremity 
of  Mount  Carmel,  which  here  falls  abruptly  seawards, 
but  is  separated  from  the  :  ea  by  a  narrow  plain. 
Nestling  to  the  north  of  the-  western  end  of  Carmel 
is  Haifa,  a  modern  to-\\n  which  is  coming  into  in 
creasing  importance  as  the  terminus  of  the  Hejaz 
Railway  and  the  owner  of  the  one  natural  harbour 
for  modern  ship.->  on  all  the  coast  of  Palestine.  South 
of  Carmel  the  c»<mt  presents  no  safe  anchorage  for 
]}••  '.-.-.enl  -day  needs,  but  at  several  points,  where  some 
roekv  reef  or  some  slight  indentation  of  the  coast 
occurs,  Phdoiiii'iun  Bailors  or  their  successors  in  Creek, 
Roman,  or  later  times  established  themselves  and 
made  harbours  suited  to  their  small  sailing  boats. 
We  have  thus  from  north  to  south — Athllt.  the  Cas- 
tellum  LYregrinorum  of  the  Crusaders,  Tanturah,  the 
Phoenician  Dor,  el  Kaiserleh  or  Caesarea,  the  capital 
of  Roman  Palestine,  Jaffa  once  Japho  and  Joppa, 
Askalan,  the  successor  of  the  Philistine  and  Crusading 
Ascalon,  and  Ghuzzeh,  now  three  miles  inland  but 
nevertheless  the  successor  of  Philistine,  Creek,  and 
Byzantine  Gaza,  All  the  ancient  harbour  works  are 
ruined,  and  the  harbours  themselves  arc  now  largely 
silted  up.  From  Jaffa  southwards,  the  sea-board  is 
hidden  from  the  neighbouring  plain  by  an  ever- 
broadening  line  of  sand  dunes  which  merge  towards 
the  south  into  the  sandy  desert  between  Gaza  and 
Egypt-  The  plain  itself  from  Carmel  southwards  to 
the  desert  contains  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
Palestine.  The  alluvial  soil  carried  down  from  the 
mountains  is  constantly  King  renewed  by  fresh  de 
posits  from  the  hills,  assisted  in  some  parts  by  floods 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  extensively,  but  by  no 
means  fully,  cultivated.  The  part  to  the  north  of 
Jaffa  is  usually  known  as  the  Plain  of  Sharon  (Is.  33q, 
35i,  65io),  and  parts  of  this  were  once  a  forest.  It 
is  traversed  by  several  small  streams,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  the  Nahr  ez  Zerka  or  Crocodile 
River  towards  the  north,  and  the  Nahr  el  Awaj,  the 
Crooked  River,  which  rises  at  Kefr  Saba,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Antipatfis  (Ac.  2331").  and  reaches  the 
sea  just  north  of  Jaffa.  Inland  from  Jaffa  on  the 


railway  to  Jerusalem  are  Ludd,  the  Lydda  of  Ao. 
932,  and  Ramleh,  both  important  places  in  the 
midst  of  splendid  groves  of  olives  and  fruit-trees, 
while  still  further  west,  upon  the  actual  foot  hills, 
is  Tell  cl  Jezereh,  the  recently  excavated  site  of 
ancient  Gezer  (Jg.  129*,  1  K.  Oisf.*).  On  the  great 
Egyptian  highroad  from  Jaffa  to  Gaza  lie  successively, 
Yebneh,  the  ancient  Jabniel  or  Jamnia  (Jos.  15n), 
ten  miles  further  south  Esdud,  once  Ashdod,  and  still 
another  ten  miles  further  south,  Askalan  upon  the 
coast  itself.  Far  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain, 
nearly  as  far  south  as  Gaza,  is  Tell  el  Hesy,  the  site 
of  Lachish  (2  K.  18i4f.,  19s  Jcr.  34;),  which  has 
been  partially  excavated.  Between  Jaffa  and  Gaza 
in  the  north  and  Gaza  and  Lachish  in  the  south  lies 
the  great  rolling  plain  of  Philistia,  on  which  rich 
harvests  of  wheat  and  barley  are  gathered  annually. 
The  remaining  two  groat  Philistine  cities,  Gath,  pos 
sibly  at  Tell  es  San,  and  Ekron,  possibly  at  cdh 
Dhenebbeh,  are  not  with  any  certainty  identified. 

(b)  The  great  mountain  backbone  of  Western 
Palestine  is  naturally  divided  into  five  parts.  In  the 
north,  beyond  Palestine  proper,  is  the  Lebanon  ;  then 
comes  Galilee,  separated  by  the  Litany  from  the  pre 
ceding  and  from  Samaria  by  the  wide  plain  of 
Esdraclon  ;  beyond  these,  each  with  its  own  charac 
teristics,  we  have  Samaria,  Judsca,  and  the  Negeb. 

(f )  The  Lebanon  extends  for  about  fOO  miles  north 
and  south  parallel  with  the  Syrian  coast.  In  the 
north  it  is  divided  from  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains 
by  the  Nahr  el  Keblr  or  Eleutheros  River  ;  in  the 
south  from  Galilee  by  the  Nahr  Litany,  probably  the 
Lcontes  of  classical  writers.  To  the  west  the  narrow 
strip  of  the  Phoenician  plain  divides  it  from  the  sea, 
and  to  the  east  it  is  separated  from  the  Anti-Lebanon 
by  the  plain  el  Bukaa  or  Cajlesyria,  up  the  centre  of 
which  the  Oroivtcs  flows  northward.  Within  these 
limits  mountain  points  rise  at  several  places  to  con 
siderable  heights,  especially  in  the  north.  Makmal  ie 
10,207  feet,  Saimin,  near  Beirut,  8895  feet,  and  Baruk, 
further  south,  about  7000  feet  high.  Snow  lies  on 
many  of  the  higher  summits  until  late  in  the  summer. 
The  whole  region  is  full  of  fountains  and  streams,  some 
of  which  traverse  the  most  romantic  gorges.  The 
superiority  of  this  district  over  Palestine  in  this  re 
spect  is  partly  due  to  the  snowy  summits  and  partly 
to  the  presence  here  of  a  great  stratum  of  water- 
gathering  Nubian  sandstone  (1300  to  1600  feet  thick), 
on  which  Coniferse  flourish  exceedingly.  The  lower 
mountain  slopes  are  highly  cultivated  in  places,  but 
the  forests  of  cedars  which  once  crowned  the  heights 
are  to-day  represented  only  by  a  few  small  and 
scattered  groves.  The  people  of  the  Lebanon  are  as 
much  separated  in  government  and  in  social  life  from 
those  of  Palestine  as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 

(2)  Galilee,  the  "  ring  "  or  "  region  "  (cf.  "  Galileo 
of  the  nations,"  Is.  9i),  was  originally  a  special 
limited  district  around  Kedesh  (Jos.  207,  2132).  It 
is  divided  by  Josephus  into  three  parts  :  (1)  Upper 
Galilee,  (2)  Lower  Galilee,  and  (3)  the  Jordan  Valley. 
The  division  is  a  good  one  though  somewhat  artificial, 
but  as  (3)  will  bo  treated  under  the  section  dealing 
with  "  the  Jordan  Valley  "  as  a  whole,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  as  the 
third  division  instead. 

Upper  Galilee  consists  of  a  scries  of  high -lying 
plateaux  of  considerable  fertility,  scored  at  their 
edges  by  deep,  irregular  valleys.  Safcd,  the  chief 
town,  stands  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  centre ; 
some  six  miles  to  the  west  the  summit  of  Jebel  Jermak, 
the  highest  point  in  Palestine,  rises  to  a  height  of 
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3934  feet.  The  plateau  ends  abruptly  to  the  south  in 
a  well-defined  range  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  of 
which  the  highest  points  are  the  Jebulet  el  Arus,  3500 
feet  high.  The  whole  range  descends  abruptly  about 
2000  feet  to  the  lower  hill-country  of  Lower  Galilee. 

In  this  lofty  mountain  region  there  are  relatively 
many  springs  and  fairly  abundant  winter  rains.  The 
dryness  of  the  later  summer  months  is  largely  com 
pensated  by  the  abundant  dews — the  dew  of  Hermon 
(Ps.  133s) — which  is  a  result  of  the  moisture-laden 
south-west  winds  being  suddenly  cooled  by  contact 
with  Hermon.  In  several  places,  notably  at  the 
plain  of  el  Jish  (Gischala)  there  are  outcrops  of 
volcanic  rock. 

This  highland  region  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
completely  subdued  by  Israel,  though  partially  settled 
by  Naphthali  and  Ashcr.  The  invasion  of  Benhadad 
(1  K.  152o)  fell  heavily  on  this  district,  as  did  that  of 
Tiglathpileser  the  Assyrian  (2  K.  1029).  Most  of  the 
captured  places  named  were  in  Upper  Galilee.  Down 
to  NT  times  this  land  was  the  homo  of  a  mixed  and 
largely  pagan  race.  The  extremely  mixed  character 
of  the  inhabitants  is  a  marked  feature  to-day.  The 
most  famous  sites  are  Kedcs,  the  ancient  Kadesh- 
Naphthali  (Jos.  20?,  21 32,  Jg.  49f.*),  one  of  the 
"  cities  of  refuge,"  and  Khurbet  Harraweh,  a  lofty 
hill  dominating  the  upper  Jordan  plain  which  marks 
the  site  of  ancient  Razor  (Jg.  42,  etc.). 

Lower  Galilee  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  steep 
mountain  ridge  just  described  ;  on  the  south  the 
natural  boundary  is  Esdraelon,  but  at  times  the  plain 
was  counted,  as  was  Carmel,  to  Galilee  itself.  To  the 
west  Lower  Galileo  slopes  gently  down  to  the  plain  of 
Akka,  which  politically  belonged  to  it  in  Roman 
times  when  Ptolemais  was  the  port  of  the  province. 
On  the  east  the  province  not  only  extended  to  the 
Jordan  but  actually  beyond  it.  Most  references  to 
Galilee  are  to  Lower  Galileo,  and  this,  almost  exclusively 
so  far  as  we  can  gather,  was  the  scene  of  the  earthly 
ministry  of  our  Lord  in  the  north. 

t  It  is  a  region  of  no  great  height ;  the  loftiest  point 
is  only  1800  feet  above  sea  level.  The  hills  are  dis 
posed  in  parallel  ranges  running  east  and  west,  with 
wide,  fertile  valleys  between.  Some  of  these  plains 
have  no  proper  drainage,  and  tend  to  become  water 
logged  at  the  end  of  the  winter  rains.  It  is  a  rich  and 
fertile  land,  which  under  better  political  conditions 
ought  to  be,  what  it  once  was,  productive  of  vast 
quantities  of  olives,  vines,  and  fruit,  as  well  as  timber 
It  is  dotted  thick  with  villages,  and  even  more  witli 
rums,  marking  historic  sites.  Nazareth  is  situated  in 
a  sheltered  hollow ;  the  hills  which  surround  it  overlook 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  was  in  Roman  times  off 
any  mam  road  and  yet  within  easy  reach  of  two 
lour  miles  north-west,  over  hill  slopes  now  thick  with 
brushwood  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  lies  Suffurieh 
once  Sepphoris,  the  Roman  capital  of  the  district  in 
NT  times.  Another  six  miles  northward,  across  the 
plain  of  Buttauf  (the  Asoohis  of  Josephus)  is  Khurbet  1 
Kana,  almost  certainly  the  Cana  of  Galilee  of  Jn.  2i-n 
446  which  a  late  and  unreliable  tradition  has  located 
at  Kefr  Kenna.  Three  miles  N.W.  of  Kana  up  a 
picturesque  gorge,  is  Khurbet  Jefat,  the  site  of  Jota- 
pata,  iamous  in  Josephus  for  its  siege.  A  little  further 
west  is  the  village  of  Kabul  (Cabul),  a  name  preserving 
the  tradition  of  1  K.  9i3.  Where  the  hills  of  Galilee 
terminate  to  the  south-west,  opposite  the  lofty  eastern 
end  of  Carmel,  is  Haritheyeh,  almost  certainly  the 
"  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  "  famous  in  the  historv 
of  Sisera  (Jg.  42*). 

i  Khurbet  =  ruin. 


West  of  Galilee,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  but  really  an  offshoot  of  the  mountains  of 
Galileo,  is  Jebel  et  Tor,  the  Tabor  of  OT  times, 
sacred  doubtless  then  as  it  is  now,  but  an  impossible 
site,  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  for  the  Trans 
figuration,  since  it  was  in  NT  times  a  thickly  in 
habited,  semi -fortified  site. 

The  modern  carriage  road  from  Nazareth  lies  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  Tabor  and  runs  to  Tiberias,  tho 
only  surviving  town  of  importance  on  the  lake  to-day. 
Tiberias  was  avoided  in  NT  times  by  faithful  Jews 
as  godless,  pagan,  and  defiled,  but  by  the  irony  of 
history  became  later  a  seat  of  tho  Sanhcdrin,  'and 
to-day  is  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Jewry.  Tho 
footsteps  of  Jesus  must  have  taken  Him  by  roads 
further  north,  probably  by  Kana  and  the  plain  of  tho 
Buttauf  to  Gennesaret.  Here,  along  the  north  sido 
of  the  lake,  lay  the  Jewish  cities  of  Magdala — now  tho 
squalid  village  of  Mejdel — and  Capernaum,  now  tho 
ruins  of  Tell  Hum.  Among  the  black,  volcanic  hill- 
slopes,  two  miles  north  of  Tell  Hum,  is  Kerazch,  a 
black  and  shapeless  ruin  of  the  once  fine  city  Chorazin. 
Across  the  Jordan  on  the  inland  edge  of  an  alluvial 
plain  (but  counted  in  NT  times  as  of  Galileo)  is  a 
hill  known  as  et  Tell  ;  here  once  stood  Belhsaida, 
"  the  house  of  fishing."  called  by  tho  Romans  Beth- 
saida  Julias.  Among  the  famous  roads  which  crossed 
Galilee,  none  are  more  celebrated  than  the  "  Way  of 
the  Sea  "  (Is.  9i).  This  probably  came  up  from  tho 
south  via  Beisan,  skirted  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
crossed  Gennesarot,  passed  at  least  the  territory  or 
outskirts  of  Capernaum,  then  turned  successively 
north  and  north-east,  crossed  the  Jordan  below  Lake 
Huleh,  and  so  ran  on  to  Damascus. 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Megiddo,  called  to-day 
Merj  el  Amir,  is  a  wide  expanse  of  alluvial  soil  of 
great  depth  and  fertility.  In  the  spring  it  is  a  vast 
stretch  of  green  from  end  to  end.  Like  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  existence  of  this  plain  is  duo  to  a  fault 
running  east  and  west.  It  is  not  well  supplied  with 
water,  but  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  sluggish 
Nahr  el  Mukattam— tho  Kishon— is  often  water 
logged  after  heavy  rains.  Although  this  stream 
winds  across  the  plain  all  the  way  from  the  watershead 
to  its  exit  between  Carmel  and  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  hills  of  Galilee,  it  is  only  at  this  narrow 
valley,  and  that  too  only  after  very  heavy  rain,  that 
tho  Kishon  can  over  be  dangerous  to  cross  (Jg.  62 1). 
Such  a  plain,  in  a  land  so  mountainous,  must  always 
have  been  on  a  line  of  traffic  ;  to-day  the  railway  runs 
across  it,  as  of  old  one  of  the  most  famous  roads  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Egypt  traversed  it  diagonally  from 
the  eastern  side  of  Tabor  to  tho  great  pass  which  begins 
at  Megiddo. 

Tho  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  triangular  in  shape,  one 
angle  being  at  the  narrow  pass  where  the  Kishon  has 
forced  its  way  between  the  mountains  of  Galileo  and 
the  ridge  of  Carmel ;  the  second  angle  is  near  Tabor, 

and  the  third  near  Jenin.  The  mountains  of  Nazareth 

15  miles — bound  it  on  tho  north  ;  on  the  south  the 
northern  edge  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria  from 
Jenin,  past  Megiddo  to  Carmel — 20  miles — make  the 
longest  side  of  tho  triangle  ;  while  on  the  east  a  more 
broken  line  of  15  miles  runs  from  Jenin  to  Tabor, 
passing  successively  the  Mountains  of  Gilboa,  1648  feet, 
Jebel  Dahi,  also  called  "  Little  Hermon,"  1690  feet,  and 
Mount  Tabor  itself,  1843  feet  high.  Between  Gilboa 
and  Jebel  Dahi  the  long  valley  of  Jezreel  runs  from  be 
tween  Zerin  (Jezreel)  in  the  south,  and  Solam  (Shunem, 
2  K.  48*)  in  tho  north,  and  with  a  rapid  descent  to 
Beisan, theancient  Bethshean(Jg.  127*),  wheroit  merges 
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in  thn  Jordan  Valley.  This  is  a  very  historic  valley. 
Hero  occurred  Gideon's  victory  over  the  unorganised 
multitudes  of  the  Midianitcs,  and  Ain  Jaliid  is  pointed 
out  as  the  Spring  of  Hnrod  where  Gideon  tested  his 
warriors  (Jg.  7i*).  In  this  valley  too  was  Saul's  last 
battle  with  the  Philistines  (1  8.  31 ).  On  the  northern 
slope  of  Jebel  Dahi  is  Endor,  where  he  consulted  the 
witch  the  night  before  the  battle,  on  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa  to  the  south  he  was  slain,  and  on  the  gates 
of  Bethshean — now  Beisan,  a  railway  station  on  the 
railway  to  Damascus — his  and  his  sons'  bodies  were 
exposed.  Again,  less  than  two  centuries  later.  Jchoram 
in  Jezrecl  saw  Jehu  the  son  of  jS'imshi  driving  furiously 
up  this  valley  as  Yahweh's  chosen  instrument  of 
vengeance  upon  his  father's  family  ;  before  Jezreel, 
close  to  Xa  bo  th's  vineyard,  Jeb.ora.rn  fell  while  his 
companion,  Ahaziah.  fled  southward  to  Jenln  ;  by 
Ifcleam,  now  Tell  Belameh.  he  was  wounded,  and  then 
all  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain,  a  dying  man, 
his  chariot  bore  him  to  Megiddo  where  he  died  (2  K.  9). 
At  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of.  Jebel  l>ahi, 
opposite  Tabor,  is  Nein.  the  Nain  of  Lk.  711-15. 

(3)  Samaria  lies  between  the  plain  of  Esdraclon  on 
the  north  and  the  higher,  wilder,  mountain  region  of 
Judaea  to  the  south — the  exact  line  of  frontier  varied 
much  at  different  periods — and  between  the  maritime 
plain  to  the  west  and  the  Jordan  to  the  east.  The 
term  Mount  Ephtahn,  originally  given  to  the  territory 
immediately  north  of  Benjamin  (,'cs.  17 15.  lO.so,  etc.) 
is  in  other  passages  of  OT  (c/.  «)ei .  3I->)  applied  to  this 
whole  district.  This  region  is  char;  by  its 

openness   (as  contrasted  with   .hula."  '!;••'  to 

wards  the  east,  where  the  easily  fordable  Jordan  gave 
no  protection,  and  there  is  little  or  no  wilderness. 
The  great  roads  from  .Syria  to  the  coast  PS  well  as 
the  great  highroads  between  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt 
traversed  parts  of  this  territory.  Msgiddo,  whose 
site  is  marked  by  the  great  Tell  Mutasellim  (which 
has  been  recently  excavated),  was  the  guard  city  of 
the  famous  pass  by  which  this  highway  traversed 
the  hills  between  Esdraelon  and  Sharon.  Here 
Thothmes  III  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  people 
of  the  land,  and  here  long  afterwards  Josiah,  trying 
to  intercept  Pharaoh  Neoho  on  his  way  to  tight  the 
Assyrians,  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the  Egyptian 
king  (2  K.  2320,  2  Ch.  3f>J2,  Zech.  12n).  Some 
seven  miles  south-east  of  Tell  Mutasellim  is  the  recently 
excavated  Taanak,  the  Taanach  of  Jg.  019. 

The  fertility  of  Samaria  is  marked  :  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  soft  character  of  its  rocks,  which  readily 
crumble  under  the  weather,  producing  gently  rounded 
hills  and  many  open  plains.  Samaria  has  a  higher 
proportion  of  cultivable  land  and  far  more  springs 
than  Judrca.  This  openness  to  foreign  influence  and 
more  luxurious  living  tended  to  produce  a  people 
more  worldly  and  pagan  than  Judaea. 

Carmel — which  geographically  belongs  to  Samaria, 
though  not  always  politically — is  a  district  of  special 
fertility,  and  apparently  specially  prone  to  nature- 
worship.  The  term  Mount  Carmel  is  usually  applied 
to  the  lofty  ridge  running  from  Tell  Keirnun — probably 
Jokneam  (Jos.  1222,  etc.) — to  the  western  end  at  the 
sea,  but  it  is  more  correct  to  recognise  as  Carmel  also 
a  triangular  area  of  hills  extending  as  far  south  as 
the  Crocodile  River.  It  is  a  region  specially  suited— 
as  its  name  implies — to  vineyards,  and  what  may  bo 
done  with  it  under  skilled  agriculture  is  shown  at 
Zammarin,  where  the-  Jewish  colonists  have  one  of 
their  most  prosperous  settlements.  The  most  striking 
spot  in  Carmel  is  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  ridge, 
called  el  Mahrakah,  "  the  place  of  burning,"  1687  feet 


high,  which  is  the  probable  site  of  Elijah's  Contest 

with  the  prophets  of  Baal  (1  K.  18 io*j.  The  local 
conditions  correspond  extraordinarily  with  the  narra 
tive.  It  is  a  remarkable  spot  apart  from  this,  as  the 
prospect  extends  far  over  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Elijah  had  his  dwelling  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

The  centre  of  Samaria  is  Nablus — a  corruption  of 
Neapolis,  the  "  new  city  "• — which  lies  between  Ebal 
and  Gcri/im  and  is  the  successor  of  Shechem  (1  K.  12i). 
The  ancient  city  was  probably  at  Khurbct  Bclata,  a 
mile  further  east,  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley.  This 
fertile  and  well-watered  valley  between  these  lofty 
mountains  is  a  most  important  pass  between  the  coast 
and  the  East  Jordan  lands.  Jebel  Sulenuyeh  or  Ebal, 
3032  feet  high,  faces  south,  and  in  consequence,  be 
cause  it  is  much  baked  by  the  summer  sun,  its  verdure 
is  scanty — hence  perhaps  the  idea  of  its  being  "  cursed." 
Jebel  et  Tor,  Gerizim,  which  faces  north,  is  full  of 
springs  and  greenness — hence  it  was  "  blessed."  Be 
tween  these  two  the  assembled  tribes  recited  the  law 
(Jos.  830-35).  On  Mount  Gerizim  stood  the  temple  of 
the  Samaritans,  once  a  rival  in  splendour  to  Zion, 
and  there  the  survivors  of  this  once  great  community, 
now  numbering  under  200,  annually  celebrate  the 
Passover.  At  the  eastern  foot  of  Gerizim  is  "Jacob's 
Well,"  possibly  the  original  well,  but  almost  certainly 
the  site  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (Jn.  45-30).  Across  the  valley  on  the  south 
eastern  slopes  of  Ebal  is  "  Ain  Askar,"  the  possible 
site  of  Sychar. 

From  JS'ablus,  ancient  roads  radiate  in  various 
directions.  One,  running  south,  is  the  ancient  high 
road  to  Bethel,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Beersheba, 
familiar  to  the  patriarchs.  An  equally  ancient  one 
runs  NNE.  past  Talluza — the  probable  site  of  Tirzah, 
the  ancient  capital  (1  K.  IG'O — and  Tuba/,  the  Thebez 
of  Jg.  050,  to  Beisan,  the  Bethshean  of  the  OT  and 
the  Scythopolis  of  the  period  of  the  NT,  the  largest 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis. 

From  Nablus  an  easy  road,  traversed  to-day  by 
carriages,  runs  about  6J  miles  N\\'VVr.  to  Sebastieh. 
Here  on  a  lofty,  isolated  hill  inhabited  to-day  at  its 
eastern  end  by  some  rapacious  fellahin,  lay  the  great 
city  of  Samaria.  The  excavations  recently  conducted 
here  have  revealed  the  foundations  of  the  great  palace 
of  Omri  and  of  Ahab,  but  the  most  extensive  and 
magnificent  remains  belong  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  city  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  gave  it  the  new 
name  Scbastc  (Greek  for  Augusta)  in  honour  of 
Augustus  C'scsar.  The  situation  of  the  city  of  Samaria 
was  magnificent,  surrounded  by  rich  corn-fields,  and 
encircled  by  hills.  From  the  recently  excavated 
remains  of  the  great  western  gate- — probably  standing 
on  the  site  of  a  gate  of  Ahab's  time — it  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  in  imagination  the  whole  story  of  the 
flight  of  the  Syrians  (2  K.  7). 

Close  to  the  great  north  road,  some  eleven  miles 
north  of  Scbastieh,  ia  Tell  Dotan— the  Dothan  of 
Gen.  37i;  and  2  K.  613.  To-day  the  great  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  from  near,  and  the  long  strings  of 
camels  travelling  from  afar,  gather  here  to  drink  at  the 
copious  spring  :  these  and  the  many  empty  cisterns 
around,  all  vividly  recall  the  story  of  Joseph. 

(4)  JudEOU. — The  region  south  of  Samaria  is  a  well- 
defined,  geographical  entity  of  a  special  character 
which  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  Jews  and  on 
the  Bible.  The  first  point  is  its  sharply -defined  isola 
tion  :  although  very  close  to  some  of  the  greatest 
ancient  highways  to  distant  lands  it  was  actually  not 
on  one  of  them.  The  district  is  bounded  upon  throe 
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of  its  sides  by  natural  frontiers  difficult  to  pass.  The 
eastern  boundary  was  theoretically  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  within  this  there  was  a  more  efficient 

line  of  deft-nee  in  the  strip  of  waterless  wilderness 

the  Wilderness  of  Judjea — which  is  interposed  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  habitable  area.  On  the  south 
lay  the  Negeb— suited  only  to  nomads— and  south  of 
that  again  an  uninhabitable  desert.  Westward,  the 
frontier  was  protected  by  the  steep  descent  of  the 
mountains,  pierced  at  only  three  places  by  passes  of 
importance,  viz.  (1)  In  the  north,  the  Valley  of  Aijalon 
and  pass  of  the  Bethhorons  (1  K.  9 17*),  the  scene  of 
many  a  historic  battle  (Jos.  10i2,  1  S,  14si,  2  S.  625, 
1  Ch.  14i6).  (2)  The  pass  up  which  the  Jaffa-Jeru 
salem  Railway  runs.  This  traverses  the  fruitful  Valley 
of  Sorek,  and  then  up  the  Wady  Ismain  to  the  Valley 
Of  Rephaim  (2  S.  018).  (3)  The  third  pass  commences 
up  the  famous  Valley  of  Elah  and  reaches  the  Judtcan 
plateau  at  Bethsur — some  five  miles  north  of  Hebron. 
Up  this  pass  the  Syrian  general  Lysias  marched  to 
the  defeat  of  Judas  Maccabasus  (1  'Mac.  628}.),  Al 
though  the  mountain  wall  presented  a  formidable 
barrier  to  an  enemy,  the  western  frontier  was  further 
protected  by  the  existence  of  the  Shephelah  or  "  low 
land,"  which  in  the  days  of  primitive  warfare  formed 
a  country  most  suitable  for  border  raids. 

The  northern  frontier  was  the  weak  spot,  and  was 
never  denned  with  much  certainty.  Geographically 
there  are  several  valleys  which  would  make  a  suitable 
natural  frontier,  but  practically  the  border  ran,  regard 
less  of  natural  features,  across  the  central  plateau  in 
an  ill-defined  line  between  the  Valley  of  Miehmash  in 
the  east,  and  that  of  Aialon  in  the  west.  Bethel  and 
AI  were  on  the  north,  and  Geba,  Ramah,  and  Gibeon 
fortified  posts  on  the  south  of  the  frontier.  On  this 
side  the  inhabitants  of  Judssa  could  never  lull  them 
selves  into  a  sense  of  security. 

The  territory  within  these  boundaries  consists,  in 
the  main,  of  a  high  tableland  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  35  miles  long  by  12  to  17  miles 
broad.  It  is  characterised  by  its  bareness  and  com 
parative  sterility,  yet  with  careful  cultivation  and  the 
repair  of  terraces  it  might  be  much  improved  on  its 
present  condition.  The  district  as  a  whole  is  but 
poorly  supplied  with  springs,  and  "  dew  "  is  much 
scantier  than  in  Galilee.  The  soil  is  in  most  places 
shallow,  and  bare  rock  strata  are  everywhere  much  in 
evidence  ;  there  are,  however,  areas  of  considerable 
fertility  in  many  of  the  deeper  valleys  to  the  west. 
Many  parts  which  are  useless  for  agriculture  afford 
good  pasturage,  and  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are 
plentiful  everywhere.  Hard  at  the  very  doors  of 
many  of  the  most  inhabited  regions  lay  the  wilderness 
— the  Jeshimon  or  "  devastation  "  of  the  OT— a 
long  strip  several  miles  broad  skirting  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  is  a  region  where,  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  no 
green  blade  of  grass  is  visible  and  no  spring  nourishes 
a  solitary  tree.  Dry,  scorched,  and  crumbling  hill 
sides  and  stony  torrent  beds,  where  scant  rushes  of 
water  occur  scarcely  a  dozen  days  in  the  year,  make 
up  the  scenery.  It  is  almost  rainless,  as  the  westerly 
breezes  passing  these  downward  slopes  rapidly  ascend 
and  actually  carry  off,  instead  of  depositing,  moisture 
The  greate:'-  -*  T-J  -  ''  n  ••*  •  -  - 

of  this  ext] 

impression  ,_fo  w,,~«,v.     j^viu  ueu 

from  Saul  into  this  land,  Jeremiah  at  Anathoth  and 
Amos  at  Tekoah  were  both  bom  on  the  very  edge 
of  this  awful  desert,  and  its  imagery  colours  their 
writings.  It  was  hero  that  John  the  Baptist  began 
ms  mission,  and  Jesua  Christ  Himself  not  only  was 
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there  in  His  forty  days'  trial,  but  as  the  desert  creeps 
up  almost  to  Bethany  itself,  His  eyes  must  very  fre 
quently  have  scanned  its  hills  and  valleys. 

The  one  wide  outlook  of  Jerusalem  is  across  this 
region,  and  Bethlehem,  Etam,  Tekoah,  and  Hebron 
were  all  near  the  borders  of  the  wilderness. 

Nevertheless  it  was  in  this  isolated,  barren,  and 
rocky  land  of  Judaea,  with  the  wilderness  ever  in  their 
sight,  that  the  Hebrew  race  developed  their  natural 
genius—braced  by  the  hardness  of  their  lot  to  a  deeper 
faith  in  their  God.  Hero  gave  utterance  prophet  and 
seer  :  here  too  they  survived,  protected  by  their 
poverty  and  their  mountain  heights,  135  years  after 
the  Northern  Kingdom  fell  :  here  after  their  exile 
they  once  again  established  themselves:  and  here 
through  all  their  history  they,  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
maintained  the  purity  of  their  race  from  contamination 
by  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  whoso  homes  were 
within  sight  of  their  territory  on  every  side. 

Hebron  (Jg.  1 10*),  the  earlier  centre  of  the  monarchy, 
occupied  in  ancient  times  a  hilltop  in  a  sheltered  and 
fruitful  valley  amid  the  actual  highlands  of  Judah,  in 
touch  towards  the  south  with  the  Negeb, the  home  of  the 
pastoral^  patriarchs.  A  desire  to  occupy  a  point  more 
central  in  his  dominions  doubtless  influenced  David 
to  occupy  the  extraordinarily  defensive  site  of  Jeru 
salem.  The  city  of  the  Jebusites,  which  Davicl  took, 
occupied  a  narrow  ridge  with  the  Kedron  Valley  on 
the  east  and  the  south,  and  the  valley — afterwards 
called  the  Tyropceon— on  the  west.  It  was  a  position 
of  natural  strength,  made  doubtless  almost  impregnable 
by  great  walls.  The  copious  spring— Gihon— which 
burst  forth  from  under  the  city  was  even  at  that  time 
reached  from  within  the  walls  by  a  long  and  compli 
cated  system  of  tunnels.  From  the  time  of  David 
onward  the  city  commenced  to  expand,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  it  covered  an  area 
probably  as  extensive  as  the  existing  old  walled -in 
city,  though  the  walls  of  those  days  ran  a  good  deal 
further  south  than  they  do  at  present. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Judsean  plateau  there 
were  a  number  of  fortified  posts,  among  the  more 
important  of  which  were  the  two  Bethcrons  guarding 
the  pass,  Chepherah  of  Benjamin,  Kiriath  Jearim, 
Chesalon,  Gibeali  of  Judah,  Gedor  and  Bethsur. 

But  it  was  in  the  lowland,  the  Shephelah,  that  the 
great  contests  took  place,  especially  in  the  early  days, 
when  the  Philistines  were  a  real  menace  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  lowland  region  is  cut  off  from  the 
highlands  by  a  series  of  valleys  running  north  and 
It  is  an  area  of  rich  verdure  and  freshness. 

"  The  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  grain 
They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing."— (Ps.  6013.) 

This  region  too  is  remarkable  for  its  caves— notably 
round  Beit  Jebrin— which  were  doubtless  much  used 
as  hiding-places  in  the  old  border  warfare.  Here  was 
Kellah  (1  S.  23)  and  Adullam,  David's  stronghold, 
and  on  its  western  border  lay  Gezer.  The  Valley  of 
Sorek  near  the  Camp  of  Dan  is  full  of  memories  of 
Samson.  Bethshemesh,  now  Ain  Shems,  Timnath, 
now  Tibnah,  and  Zorah,  now  Surah— all  within  sight 
of  each  other — are  connected  with  his  memory.  Here 
too,  probably,  was  the  battle-  with  the  Philistines 
when  the  Ark  was  captured,  and  later  up  this  valley 
the  milch  kine  came  lowing,  dragging  back  to  Beth 
shemesh  the  Ark  which  had  proved  so  fateful  to  the 
Philistines  (1  S.  6).  The  Vale  of  Elah  a  little  further 
south,  _  near  the  neighbourhood  of  Shoeoh,  now 
Shuweikeh,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  great  doings 
of  David  and  Goliath  (1  S.  17).  Still  further  south 
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lav  tho  frontier  fortress,  Marashah,  the  birthplace  of 
Micah  now  Tell  Sandahannah,  a  site  partially  ex 
cavated,  and  near  to  it  is  Beit  Jebrm,  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  famous  Greek  city  of  Eleutheropohs. 

(5)  Lastly  we  have  on  the  south  the  Negeb,  meaning 
the  "  dry  "land,"  hut  translated  in  RY  usually  as 
"the  South"  (Con.  129)  131,3,  20i,  2462,  etc). 
This  region  is  of  <fre;vt  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  « the  steppe 
region  which  forms  the  transition  of  the  true  desert, 
the  more  southerly  parts  consists  of  rolling  ridges 
running  east  and  west  for  about  CO  miles,  beyond 
which  is  the  utterly  uninhabitable  desert.  Even  the 
Ncaob  is  unauited  to  any  settled  habitation,  and 
except  during  the  Byzantine,  period— when  it  is  pos 
sible  that  climatic  conditions  were  better—the  only 
inhabitants  were  always  nomads.  Of  such  were  the 
patriarchs  when  they  dwelt  there  with  their  flocks 
and  herds.  As  in  all  life  under  such  conditions  good 
wells  are,  on  account  of  their  scarcity,  of  great  vaiuv. 
They  are  a  frequent  subject  of  strife,  and  the  digger 
of  a  o-ood  well  has  done  a  deed  to  make  his  name 
remembered  to  succeeding  generations.  Beershebais 
to-dav  one  of  the  fc-w  sites  peopled— and  that  only 
recently— by  settled  inhabitants,  Us  ancient  wells 
have  been  cleaned  out,  and  the  water,  pumped  up  by 
engines,  is  supplied  to  all  the  houses. 

Further  south  lie  the  famous  springs,  Am  Guoeiat 
and  Ain  Kedes,  which  belonged  to  the  region  of  Kadesh 
Barnea,  where  the  children  of  Israel  spent  nearly 
forty  years.  Tluw  springs  made  lite  possible— tor 
nomads— but  it  must  have  been  a  hard  one  and  it 
can  be  well  believed  that  the  spoil  of  Canaan  brought 
by  the  twelve  sine.;  must  have  seemed  wonderful 
indeed.  To  tribes  emerging  from  buch  an  environ 
ment,  Palestine  was  without  doubt  a  land  "  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  "  (Nil.  1325-27). 

II    The    Jordan     Valley.-    The    great    rift    between 
Western  and  Eastern  Pale-lino  commences  geographi 
cally  far  to  tho  -.u.vth  us  the  Valley  el  Bukaa,  between 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti -Lebanon,  and  it  runs  on  as  < 
Arabah  far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  indeed  it  is  con 
tinued  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.     The  part  of  the 
valley  connected  with  Palestine  is  at  once  the  deepest 
and  the  most  varied.     The  Jordan  "  the  descender 
arises  by  three  (important)  heath.     The  longest  and 
most  direct   is  the  river   Hasbany,  which  rises  in  a 
qui.-t   pool  NW.  of   Hasbaya,   whence    it   runs    fust 
through   woody  banks,  and  then  in  a  deep  cleft  be 
tween  Hermon  and  Jebel  Dahar   a  spur  of  Lebanon 
The  second  jincl  most  remarkable  source  is  that   at 
Banias-once  Panias,  a  sanctuary  of  Pan-where  a 
full-grown  river  bursts,  ice-cold,  out   of  tho  foot  o 
Hermon.     In  NT  times  Csesarea  Phlhppi  stood  here, 
and  the  association  of  Peter's  confession,  "  Thou  art 
the  Christ  "  (Mt.  IGiO),  with  this  spot  makes  it  pro 
bable  that  the  scene  of  tho  Transfiguration  should  bo 
located  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  spurs  of  Hermon. 
The  third  source  is  at  Tell  el  Kadi,  the  probable  site 
of  ancient  Dan  (though  this  may  actually  have  been 
at  Banias),  the  northern  limit  oi  the  land  of  Bw*£j»' 
where  the  water  of  the  river  Leddan  bubbles  up  from 
the  ground  in  a  couple  of  pools.     These  three  streams 
come  together  about  H  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  m 
a  plain  5  miles  wide,  "but  the  new-made  river  soon 
loses  itself  in   a   great   papyrus  marsh      This  agair 
opens  into  a   shallow  triangular  lake,   Lake   Hukh 
considered,  without  sufficient  grounds,  to  be  the  Waters 
Of  Merom  of  Jos.  11 5-6.     Lake  Huleh  is  some  7  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  from  thie  the  Jordan  descends  in 
less  than  9  miles  to  tho  Lake  of  Galilee,  680  feet  below 


sea  level.     The  Lake  oi   Galilee  is   12J  miles  long, 
and  at  its  widest,   8  miles  across.     The  tops  ot  the 
steep  hills  to  east  and  wcat  are  largely  volcanic    and 
this,  and  the  absence  of  trees,  make  them  look  bare 
and  menacing  when  the  spring  verdure  is  gone.    Along 
the  north  shores  there  arc  deltas— el  Ghuweir  (Genne- 
saret)  and  el  Bataihah.     These  are  regions  ot  great 
fertility,  and  only  require  more  extensive  cultivation 
to   produce  wonderful  results.     When  the  oleanders 
on  the  lake-side  are  in  bloom,  the  scenery  is  most 
beautiful.     To  the  south  of  the  lake  the  great  plain— 
the  ancient  lake  bottom— is  4  miles  wide,  and  stretches, 
of    varying  breadth,  all  the  way  to  the  Dead  bea. 
Near  the  exit  of  the  Jordan,  at  es-Semakh,  the  Halla- 
Damascus  Railway  touches  the  lake.     At  both  ends  , 
the  lake  the  river -mouths  are  fordable.     The  water 
of  the  lake  is  clear  and  fresh  ;  it  abounds  in  fish,  but 
the  fishing  industry  is  but  little  developed.     To-day 
there  is  but  one  squalid  town,   Tiberias,  and  1 
villa o-es  on  the  shores,  but  in  NT  times  no  less  than 
eleven   cities  and  towns   nourished  near  the  shores 
Along    the  north    shore   were    the   Jewish   cities   of 
Magdala,  Capernaum,  Bcthsaida,  and  a  little  inland, 
on  the  hills,  Chorazin  ;    to  the  east  were  the  Greek 
cities   Gergesa,  Gamala,  Hippos,  and  Gadara.     Oil  u 
west  side  were  Tarichese,  Sinnabris,  and  Tiberias. 

From  this  lake  tho  Jordan  plain  descends  65  miles 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  1290  feet  below  sea-level.  The 
river  has  cut  out  for  itself  a  deeper  bed  from  50  to 
150  feet  below  the  level  of  tho  old  lake  bottom.  This 
is  known  as  the  Zor,  and  in  the  OT  as  the  (lit. 
«  pride  ")  swelling  of  Jordan  (Jer.  125,  49ig,  5044). 
Here  in  this  deeper  channel  the  muddy  river  winds 
and  twists  for  nearly  200  miles  between  rank  and 
tangled  tropical  vegetation— once  the  haunt  of  lions 
and  other  dangerous  beasts— and  at  certain  seasons, 
when  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  of  Hermon,  tl 
river  overflows  its  banks  in  places  over  an  area  nearly 
a  mile  wide  (Jos.  34).  The  important  tributaries  of 
the  Jordan  are  the  Yarmuk,  the  Hieromax  of  antiquity, 
arid  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok  (Gen.  3222*). 

The  Jordan  is  easily  forded  at  many  places,  under 
normal  conditions,  but  what  made  it  so  efficient  a 
frontier  was  not  merely  the  water,  but  the  dangers  of 
the  route  from  man  and  beast,  the  scorching  plain  on 
either  side,  and  the  long  descents  by  rocky  mountain 
paths  to  reach  its  level. 

Jericho  originally  nestled  just  below  the  western 
hills,  and  owed  its  importance  to  its  position  astride 
a  splendid  spring  and  to  its  guarding  the  ancient 
road  from  the  valley  into  tho  heart  of  the  hill  country 
—the  road  down  which  Elijah  and  Elisha,  together 
for  the  last  time,  descended. 

The  Dead  Sea,  1290  feet  below  sea  level,  is  some 
48  miles  long  by  12  broad,  and  reaches  a  depth  of 
1300  feet.  It  lies  between  parallel,  semi -precipitous, 
bare  mountain  ranges,  which  in  many  places,  especially 
on  tho  east  side,  fall  sheer  into  tho  water  The  only 
tributary  stream,  besides  the  Jordan,  is  the  Mojib  or 
Arnon.  The  northern  three -fourths,  where  the  sea  is 
deep  is  cut  off  from  tho  shallow  southern  quarter 
(about  11  feet  deep)  by  a  peculiar  peninsula,  el  Lisan, 
«  the  tongue."  In  this  southern  bay  the  water  is  so 
saturated  with  salt  that  it  crystallises  out  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  On  the  average  the  water  con 
tains  25  per  cent,  of  mineral  salts  about  five  times 
that  of  the  ocean.  Although  no  life  can  exist ,m  st ch 
water,  small  fish  and  lower  forms  of  life  inhabit  the 
shallows  and  pools  along  the  shore  where  brackish 
sprino-s  dilute  the  water.  Bird  life  is  abundant  at 
many  spots  on  tho  shore.  There  are  submarine  de- 
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posits  of  asphalt,  as  largo  masses  have  at  times  floated 
to  the  surface,  and  probably  petroleum  also  occurs 
in  places.  Possibly  the  tradition  of  the  catastrophe 
to  the  "  cities  of  the  plain  "—the  site  of  which  is 
not  known — originated  in  some  conflagration  of 
petroleum  in  this  region  (p.  152). 

III.  The  district  East  of  the  Jordan,  known  in 
OT  as  Abarim  or  "  (those  on)  the  other  side,"  is 
richer  and  more  varied  than  that  to  the  west.  To  the 
north  of  Palestine  proper,  north-east  of  Harmon,  is 
the  Ghutah  or  plain  of  Damascus,  a  great  oasis  of 
watered  gardens  and  orchards,  irrigated  by  the  Barada 
or  Abana  and  the  Awaj  or  Pharpar,  rivers  which 
finally  lose  themselves  in  marshy  lakes  to  the  east  of 
the  city.  The  real  East-Jordan  land  is  divided  into 
four  parts  by  the  deep  channels  of  the  three  rivers, 
the  Yarmuk,'tho  Zerka,  and  the  Mojib.  All  the  land 
north  of  the  Yarmuk  and  south  of  the  Hermon  and 
the  Damascus  plain  receive  in  the  OT  the  general  name 
of  Bashan  (Xu.  2133-35*) ;  in  the  NT  time  it  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  though  much  was 
denominated  by  the  Nabataean  Arab  king.  To-day 
it  is  politically  included  under  the  general  name  of 
the  Hauran.  This  region  is  by  no  means  homogeneous 
and  is  divided  by  physical  differences.  Bordering  the 
Upper  Jordan  Valley  on  the  east  side  lies  the  black 
plateau  of  the  Jaulan  with  its  double  row  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  In  NT  times  it  was  known  as  Gaulanitis, 
while  in  the  OT  the  city  Golan,  one  of  the  "  cities 
of  refuge  "  which  has  given  rise  to  the  later  name  was 
situated  here.  Running  cast  of  the  Jaulan  is  the 
"  hollow  "  plain  of  the  Hauran  proper,  a  district  lying 
lower  than  its  neighbours,  consisting  of  a  vast  wheat- 
growing  expanse  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The 
southern  part  also  has  the  local  modern  name  of  en 
Nukra.  This  whole  district  in  the  NT  days  was 
called  Auranitis  and  in  the  OT  Hauran  (Ezek.  47 1 6, 
X8) — the  ancient  name  has  thus  remarkably  survived. 
The  very  extensive  ruins  of  towns,  built  of  black 
basalt  blocks,  not  infrequently  covered  with  Greek 
inscriptions,  shows  that  in  the  early  Christian  centuries 
this  district  was  thickly  inhabited.  East  again  of  the 
Hauran  is  the  Leja,  a  great  area  of  lava,  some  20  feet 
high  and  24  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide.  It  is  a  wild 
region,  in  which  the  most  intricate  paths  through  the 
natural  cracks  in  the  lava  lead  to  Druzo  villages 
hidden  away  out  of  reach  of  the  Turks.  The  Greek 
writers,  contemporary  with  the  NT,  called  this  and 
a  similar  outflow  of  lava  to  the  north  of  it  a  Trachon, 
and  the  district  Trachonltis.  South  of  the  Leja  we 
have  the  Jebel  Hauran  (also  called  the  Jebel  Druz 
because  it  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Druzes)  a  group 
of  extinct  volcanoes  rising  in  places  to  nearly  6000  feet. 
This  is  Mount  Asalmos  of  the  Greek  writers  and  per 


haps  "  Mount  Bashan  "  of  the  OT.  Between  the 
Yarmuk  and  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok  is  the  fertile,  once 
well- wooded,  district  of  Jebel  Ajlun.  Here  were  many 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Decapolis — Gadara,  Pclla, 
Dion,  Gerasa,  Abila,  and  Kapitolias.  The  remaining 
members  of  this  league  of  Greek  free  cities  were 
mostly,  so  far  as  they  have  been  identified,  in  the 
near  neighbourhood.  Hippos  was  only  just  across 
the  Yarmuk  near  Gadara,  Philadelphia  (once  Ramoth 
Ammon,  now  Amman)  on  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
Jabbok  on  the  south.  Kanatha,  the  most  easterly 
member  of  the  league,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran,  and  Scythopolis,  the  most  westerly,  was 
alone  west  of  the  Jordan.  Parts  of  this  Jebel  Ajlun 
district  in  NT  times  were  included  in  Persea.  In  the 
OT  this  district  is  the  northern  "Half  Gilead  "  or 
"rest  of  Gilead"  (Dt.  813,  Jos.  12s).  The  district 
between  the  Zerka  and  the  Mojib  or  Arnon  is  known 
as  the  Belka,  and  is  administered  from  Nablus  ;  it 
consists  of  rolling  downs,  a  pastoral  country.  In  the 
NT  it  formed  the  main  part  of  Persea  :  it  was  a 
Jewish  district,  in  contrast  with  Samaria  to  its  west 
and  Decapolis  to  the  north.  Jews  often  traversed 
this  land  between  Galilee  and  Judaea  to  avoid  hostile 
Samaria  (cf.  Mk.  10 1).  In  the  OT  this  forms  the 
southern  "  Half  Gilead  "  (Dt.  3i8,  Jos.  124)— the  two 
half-Gileads  making  "the  Land  of  Gilead"  (Nu.  32i, 
29,  Jos.  175,6),  and  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  8121,25). 
It  is  also  designated  the  Mishor  or  "  plain  country." 
The  region  south  of  the  Mojib,  which  is  to-day  under 
the  Governor  of  Kerak  (the  ancient  Kir  of  Moab), 
was  in  OT  times  the  main  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Moab,  although  this  region  at  times  extended  north 
of  the  Mojib  (Arnon)  even  to  Madeba.  The  country 
is,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  OT,  a  great  pasture- 
land  for  sheep  and  goats  (cf.  2  K.  84). 

In  the  NT  this  land  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Nabatseans,  as  was  all  the  district  further  south 
and  much  of  that  to  the  east  of  the  districts  mentioned 
above.  The  centre  of  their  kingdom  was  at  Petra,  and 
their  influence  was  wide.  Damascus  fell  into  their  hands 
in  87  B.C.  Their  whole  land  was  known  as  Arabia; 
it  is  to  some  part  of  this  territory  that  Paul  refers 
when  he  writes  (Gal.  li?), "  I  went  away  into  Arabia." 

Literature. — G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land;  C.  F.  Kent,  Biblical  Geography  and 
History ;  E.  Huntington,  Palestine  and  its  Transforma 
tion;  Socin,  revised  by  Bonzinger  (1912),  Baideker's 
Palestine  and  Syria;  Palestine  Exploration  Fund's 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Survey  of  Eastern  Pales 
tine,  Quarterly  Statements,  1869-1914;  special  articles 
in  HDB,  HSDB,  DOG,  EB,  EBi ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Atlas 
to  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land ;  Guthe, 
Bibel-Atlas. 
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1.  The  name  Hebrew.—  By  far  the,  creator  part,  of  thoOT 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  the  rest  is  in  ArJnta  c  (b  Jo  v) 
The  name  Hebrew  comes  from  tlio  Gr.  'E8palos,inllt 

Sr^tt'oVr'3^8^  Aram-  '^"HOK 

rthn.    in  the  01,  however,  Wm  is  not  the  name  of  the 
anguagc,  but  of  the  people  who  spoke  it,  and  ?8  used 
by  foreigners^.  Gen.  39i4;  Ex.  Ii6;  1  S  4e  o   Hii 
and  by  Israelites  to  distinguish  ihemsolves  from  for 
owners  (c.g   Ex    2ii,  3i8  ;  Dt.  15ia  ;  Jon.  1™      The 
01    name  for  the  language  is    7eH;^  (2  K.  J{8     4  . 
Noh      3,4),  just  as  the  later  literature  describes  the 
Israelites  as  ^e  J,  „.,  (Hag.,  Noh.,  Est.).    The  Gr 
ca  is  first  used  for  the  old   Hob.  tonue 

" 


m  Ac.  .I4o,  222,  20i4    refer  to  tho  old  Hebrew  or  to 
the  Aramaic  of  popular  speech;    but  the  context    n 

tend,    4°  Tn-i      ?i      ^)bilblc   thafc    tho   former  is   in" 
ended      Like  the  NT,  Joseph™  means    by   Hebrew 

Ms  time!  lgUaS°  and  th°  Al'^aic  dialect  of 

2.  Origin  of  Hebrew.-In  form  the  name  'ibhrl  is 

an  adjective  used  as  a  gentilic  noun,  derived  from 

,?«i«r="  pass,"  "cross,"  "  traverse  "  ;'  hence  'ibh™ 

one  who  crosses,'       one  from  the  other  side  "     And 

so    no  doubt    native  tradition  understood  the  word 

Abram  and  his  family  were  called 


(c/  Jos.  _42f.,i4f.),  or  of  the  Jordan,  if  the  name  arose 
m  Canaan  ;  hence  LXX  in  Gen.  14/3  renders  •'  Abram 
the  crosser"  (6  *fpdTw,  Aquila  6  «p«rf™  "  the  nS 
rom  beyond  >).  But  there  is  evidence  which 
to  a  different  explanation.  In  J's  gcnealr^v 
1021,24,25-30)  all  the  Semitic  races  are  derived 

f'r^c™  SCS,.K;  r-su  si-*  tl 
"Z^-n.oEr-s^r^r^^r^^s 

Israelites  ;  the  root  V/Wwr  does  not  necessarily  mean 
to  crew*  (a  river),  it  has  also  the  sense  of  to  *£££ 
(Nu.  20i9f  ;  Ezek.  614,  3328,  39r4,  etc.)-  more^er 

betweemth  H  m°TO  tlmn  ""  Taccidental  resemblance 
>e  ween _  10  Hebrews  and  the  HalunUp.  3.1),  mentioned 

horde;  if  Ol-Am™  letters  (c.  MOO  B.C.)  as  nomad 

of  rfnJn     ^erofthreat«"»g  the  settled  population 

Canaan.     So  it  is   possible  that    Hebrews  was   at 

.  the  name  of  a  group  of  tribes  who  invaded  Canaan 

wa a™ od'Vn  ^l"7  *rf '  and  that  in  time  the  namo 
was  applied  to  the  Israelites  as  the  survivors  of  these 

immigrants    from    the    desert.     According    to    HCD 
htion  the  ancestors  of  the  race  were  closely  con- 
with    the   Aramaeans    (see    Gen.    11 28-30  J, 


224  JR  244  ff.  J,  2520  P,  28^  P,  29i  E  Ia  I4  J 
ol2o,24E;  Dt  265),  probably  not  with  tho  settled 
tli?  nSnad  •  "  "'  N'W>  Mcs°Potamia,  but  with 

not    crossed    tho    Euphrates.    ^Vhen  ^the'  Hebrews 
arrived  in  Canaan  they  readily  adopted  tho  language 
or    tho  country    which  differed  but   slightly  (it  mfy 
be    conjectured)    from    their    own     mother -tongue! 
But    however    we    interpret    the    tradition,    Canaan 
was  the  native  home  of  Heb.,  and  the  Canaanite  Ian 
guagc   its   immediate   parent.     The   earliest   evidence 
Am       3  foigenous  language  comes  from  tho  Toll  cl- 
Amarna  tablets,  which  aro  written  in  Babylonian  and 
addressed  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  by  officials  livin^ 
m  Canaan  (p.  55).    Occasionally  words  are  explained  by 
their  equivalents  in  a  language  which  is  almost  identi 
cai  witn  Heb.  ;  again,  words  and  forms  occur  when  tho 
writer  could  not  remember  the  correct  Bab.,  and  so 
used  his  native  Canaanite.     Then  in  the  OT  itself  wo 
have  tho  evidence  of  Canaanite  names  of  persons  and 
places-^ .  Mclchizodek,  Kirjath-sephor ;    the  names 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  land  given  in  Gen 
3G2off.  have  forms  which  aro  akin  to  Heb?(e.<7.  Shobal 
Dishon,  Zibeon,  Alyan,  Manahath,  Ithran,  etc. ) ;  and 
in  Hob.  we  find  negcb  (lit.  "  dryness  '')  used  for  the 
South,  fae  waterless  hill-country  S.  of  Judah  ;    «om  = 
sea      used  for  the  West  ;   while  in  Is,  19  is  the  lan- 

Stono  (c  850  B.C.)  we  learn  that  the  Moabites  spoke 
practica  ly  the  same  tongue  as  the  Israelites,  and  no 
the  other  neighbouring  peoples  did  the  same 
with  differences  of  pronunciation.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
evidence  of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions.  These  are 
almost  all  later  than  tho  sixth  century  B.C.  ;  most  of 
them  belong  to  the  fourth  century  and  later,  by  which 
time  the  language  had  undergone  considerable  decay 
But  the  material  which  has  survived  proves  that  tho 
resemblance  between  Heb.  and  Phoenfis  exceedingly 
close,  and  leads  to  tho  conclusion  that  both  were 
independent  offshoots  of  a  common  stock,  which  must 
have  been  no  other  than  tho  ancient  Canaanite. 

3.  Place  of  Hebrew  among  the  Semitic  Languages.— 
These  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  A.  North-Semitic 
including  (1)  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  ;  (2)  Aramaic' 
in  numerous  dialects  ;  (3)  Canaanite,  Hebrew-,  Moabite 
fo?°^\Cla"'.  B>  South-Semitic,  including  (1)  Arabic  • 
and  d i  TPT  (3).Sab<™n>  the  language  of  a  settled 


,,t,  '-  '         ™    rom      scrp- 

All  these  languages  have  certain  features  in 
common    e.g.  the   word-stems  or  roots  are  composed 
three  consonants,  though  it  may  be  inferred  that 
here  was  a  stage,  before  the  historical  period,  at  which 
two   consonants   formed   the  root,   and   that  a   third 
consonant  was  added  later  to  develop  the  root-meaning 
in  various  directions  ;   the  consonants  rather  than  the 
vowels  form  the  staple  of  the  linguistic   structure 
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the  noun  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
verb  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  pronominal  frag 
ments  before  or  after  to  express  verbal  action  ;  the 
verb  has  two  tenses,  used  in  a  peculiar  way  ;  the  noun 
has  two  genders,  masc.  and  fern.,  and  its  various  rela 
tions  are  expressed  by  case-endings  (Arab.)  or  by  other 
expedients  (Heb.,  Aram.,  etc.) ;  the  oblique  cases  of 
the  possessive  pronoun,  and  the  pronominal  object  of 
the  verb,  are  expressed  by  suffixes  added  to  the  noun 
or  to  the  inflected  form  of  the  verb  ;  except  in  proper 
names  these  languages  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
formation  of  compounds  ;  there  is  great  simplicity  in 
the  expression  of  syntactical  relations,  though  in 
Arab,  and  Syr.  this  does  not  hold  good  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Heb.  ;  there  are  few  adverbs.  Among 
these  languages,  Arab,  comes  nearer  to  the  original 
Semitic  than  any  other,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
monotony  and  isolation  of  life  in  the  desert ;  yet  there 
are  features  in  which  Heb.,  and  even  Aram.,  is  more 
ancient  than  Arabic.  The  connexion  between  Heb.  and 
Aram,  is  particularly  close,  and  appears  in  the  earliest 
Aram,  known  to  us,  that  of  the  inscriptions  from 
Zenjirli  and  Nerab  in  N.  Syria  (early  eighth  century  and 
seventh  century  B.C.),  and  of  the  inscription  of  Zakkur, 
king  of  Hamath  in  Central  Syria  (eighth  century  B.C.)  ; 
thus  the  Arab,  aspirated  dentals  th,  dh,  z  are  repre 
sented  by  the  Heb.  and  Ass.  equivalents  sh,  z,  s,  and 
not  by  the  usual  Aram,  sounds  t,  d,  t;  at  the  same 
time  the  Arab,  d  (dad)  =Hel>.  s  (soc/e)=Aram.  'ayin 
finds  its  equivalent  in  q,  as  sometimes  elsewhere  in 
Aramaic.  The  language  of  these  early  Aram,  inscrip 
tions  is  therefore  remarkably  like  that  of  the  OT. 

4.  Characteristics  of  Hebrew. — In  syntax  Heb. 
belongs  to  a  primitive  stage  of  development ;  it  has 
no  elaborated  system  of  expressing  the  subordination 
of  sentences,  it  simply  co-ordinates  them  by  the 
conjunction  "  and "  ;  the  subtler  connexions  have 
to  be  supplied  by  thought.  Imagination  also  plays 
a  large  part  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  The  perfect  and 
imperfect  do  not  determine  the  date,  but  only  the 
character  of  an  action  as  complete  or  incomplete  ;  the 
date  must  be  learnt  from  the  context.  Both  tenses, 
therefore,  may  refer  to  the  past,  present,  and  future. 
A  prophet  speaking  of  the  future  can  use  the  perfect, 
because  he  regards  the  event  as  already  completed 
(e.g.  Is.  513,  9i-6 ;  Nu.  24i7  ;  Am  §2) ;  a  poet  can 
use  the  imperfect  of  a  past  act,  because  he  pictures 
it  as  taking  place  under  the  eye  (e.g.  Ps.  181-20(21)  ; 
Ex.  155,i2,i4ff.).  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Heb. 
is  better  adapted  for  poetry  than  for  the  expression 
of  systematic  thought.  When  a  writer  attempts  to 
deal  with  abstract  ideas,  like  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, 
or  to  formulate  a  dogma',  as  Ezekiel  does  in  ch.  18, 
he  becomes  obscure  or  laboured.  Another  character 
istic  of  classical  Heb.  is  the  use  of  waw  conversive  or 
consecutive  with  the  perfect  to  continue  an  imperfect, 
or  with  the  imperfect  to  continue  a  perfect  l ;  but  in 
late  books,  such  as  Chronicles,  this  consecutive  waw 
with  the  imperfect  tends  to  be  displaced  by  weak  waw 
(an  ordinary  "  and  ")  with  the  perfect,  and  in  post- 
Biblical  Heb.  this  has  become  the  regular  usage.  One 
more  noteworthy  feature  of  Heb.  may  be  added  here  : 
it  concerns  the  relation  between  the  vowels  and  the 
tone  or  accent.  In  Heb.  the  original  three  short 
vowels  d,  i,  u  are  lengthened  under  the  tone,  or  in 
the  open  syllable  immediately  before  the  tone.  In 
the  old  Heb.  writing  there  was  no  indication  of  vowels  ; 
Outsido  the  OT.  waw  conv.  with  the  impf.  occurs  in  the 
Moabite  Stone,  and  in  the  inscription  of  Zakkur  mentioned  above, 
fragment  A,  lines  11-15;  in  Phosnician  waw  conv.  with  the  pf. 
occurs  in  the  Marseilles  and  Carthaginian  Tariffs  (Cooke,  N.-Sem. 
Inter.,  426,8,TO,ii  434,5, 


then  later  the  consonants  M,  waw,  yodli  were  used  as 
vowel  letters,  and  finally  vowel  points  were  inserted 
to  remove  ambiguities  and  to  make  it  clear  how  the 
words  were  to  be  pronounced.  This  last  stage  occurred 
between  the  Mishnah  (c.  200  A.D.)  and  the  rise  of  the 
Massoretic  school  (seventh  and  eighth  centuries  A.D.). 

5.  Historical. — Considering    that    the    OT    writings 
cover  a  period  of  some  thousand  years,  the  language 
presents  on  the  surface  a  remarkable  uniformity ;    but 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  labours  of  the  schools' and  to 
the  requirements  of  the  synagogue.     A  great  variety 
of  style  and  diction  appears  in  the  different  books,  and 
a  golden  and  silver  age  of  literature  can  be  distinguished. 
The  dividing  line  may  be  drawn  in  the  century  after 
the  Exile,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (c.  450  B.C.).     The 
finest  specimens  of  Heb.  prose  are  to  be  found  in  JE, 
the  older  narratives  in  Jg.,  1  and  2  S.,  1  and  2  K.,  and 
in  Dt.     For  the  purest  and  best  compositions  in  poetry 
and  rhythmical  prose  we  go   to   the  eighth  century 
prophets  and  the  ancient  poems  in  the  historical  books. 
In  Jer.,  parts  of  2  K.,  Ezek.,  2  Is.,  Hag.,  Zech.  (both 
parts),  a  change  begins  to   be  felt,  though  it  is  not 
prominent,  in  the  language  ;   the  style  of  P  exhibits 
about  the  same  signs  of  lateness  as  Ezek.,  Hag.,  Zech., 
but  hardly  more.     The  earlier  documents  in  Ezr.  and 
Neh.    reveal   a   marked   change,   which   becomes   still 
more  evident  in  Ch.  (c.  300  B.C.).     The  Chronicler  has 
a  style  of  his  own,  which  in  uncouthness  goes  further 
than  that  of  any  other  OT  writer,  while  EC.  already 
makes  use  of  idioms  and  forms  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  new  Hebrew  of  the  Mishnah.     The  Heb.  frag 
ments  of  Ecclus.,  which  have  lately  come  to   light, 
approach  nearer  to  the  classical  standard  than  Ch., 
Est.,  EC.,  Dan.,  and  show  that  good  Heb.  was  written 
and  understood  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century 
B.C.     All  these  later  books  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  growing  influence  of  Aram.     Some  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  besides  Ecclus.  were  originally  composed 
in  Hob.,  probably  modelled  upon  that  of  the  OT,  but 
also  partly  in  Aram.,  e.g.   1  Mac.,  Bar.,  2  Esd.  3-14; 
and  the  same  holds  good  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Apoca 
lypses,  from  c.  200  B.C.  to  10  A.D.,  viz.  Enoch,  Jubilees, 
Ascension  of  Moses  (?  in  Aram.),  Test,  of  Twelve  Patr., 
Pss.  of  Sol.     These  books,  of  which  the  originals  are 
now  lost,  bridged  over  the  interval  between  the  later 
Heb.  of  the  OT.  and  the  new  Heb.  of  the  Mishnah. 

6.  Hebrew  Supplanted  by  Aramaic.  —  Before   the 
latest  books  of  the  OT.  were  written,  Heb.  had  begun 
to  give  place  to  Aram,  in  popular  speech,  but  it  held  its 
own  as   the  language  of  religion  and  of  the  schools. 
Already  the  compiler  of  Ezr.-Neh.,  i.e.  probably  the 
Chronicler,  c.  300  B.C.,  transcribes  large  portions  from  an 
Aram,  work,  and  similarly  the  author  of  Dan.  (c.  170 
B.C.)  uses  both  languages.     By  this  time,  the  Maccaboan 
period,  although  Heb.  was  read  and  understood,  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  had  learnt  to  speak  Aram.     The 
"  holy  tongue  "  was  cultivated  only  by  the  learned. 
What  the   Hob.   language   became  in   their  hands  is 
seen  in  the  Mishnah,  the  traditional,  oral  law  codified 
in   both  Talmuds,   which  reached  its  present  official 
form  c.  200  A.D.  ;    and  later  still  in  the  various  inde 
pendent  Midrashim. 

7.  The  Massorah.— The  MSS.  of  the  Heb.   OT  are 
all  comparatively  late,  five  or  six  centuries  later  than 
the  great  unciaf  MSS.  of  the  NT.     The  oldest  Heb. 
MS.  with  a  date  attached  which  can  be  accepted  with 
confidence   is    the   Codex    Babylonicus   at   Petrograd, 
containing    Is.-Mal.,    916    A.D.      Moreover,    all    Hob. 
MSS.  belong  to  one  recension  or  type,  which  was  settled 
by  the  minute  care  of  the  scholars  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth     centuries    A.D.,    known    as    Massoretos,    the 
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guardians  of  Massorah,  i.e.  tradition,  who  fixed  the 
text,  protected  it  by  rules,  and  determined  how  it 
was  to  be  read  and  interpreted.  And  before  the 
Massoretic  era  great  care  must  have  been  devoted  to 
1  he  text,  for  it  was  substantially  the  same  in  the  second 
to  fourth  centuries,  as  quotations  in  the  Talmud  show  ; 
but  in  the  preceding  ages  it  underwent  the  usual 
vicissitudes,  and  to  recover  the  earlier  state  of  the  text 
we  must  weigh  the  evidence  of  the  Versions,  which  were 
all  made  long  before  the  Massoretic  period  (pp.  40-42). 

8.  Hebrew  Writing. — If  we  could  discover  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  the  OT,  we  should  find  that  they  were  not 
written  in  the  "  square  character  "  used  in  our  present 
MSS.  and  printed  editions.  The  Jews  have  preserved 
the  recollection  of  a  change  made  from  the  Hebrew 
character  to  the  Assyrian  (i.e.  Syrian  or  Aram.),  and 
they  ascribed  it  to  Ezra  (Talni.  B.  San.,  21b).  In 
reality  the  change  was  gradual,  and  not  the  work  of 
one  man  or  of  one  age.  The  Heb.  character  used  by 
the  OT  writers  was  the  old  Semitic  alphabet,  found  on 
the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Aram,  and  Phcen.  inscriptions, 
and  the  Heb.  inscriptions  discovered  at  Siloam  (c.  700 
B.C.),  at  Samaria  (written  on  fragments  of  pottery), 
at  Gezcr  (?  sixth  century),  and  used  on  Heb.  seals  and 
coins.  The  process  by  which  the  ancient  script  was 
modified  into  the  square  character  may  be  traced  in 
the  Aram,  papyri  and  inscriptions  ;  in  its  developed 
form  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  along  with  the  Aram, 
speech.  When  the  transition  took  place  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  ;  it  must  have  been  before  the 
Christian  era  (see  Mt.  5 is).  The  Heb.  MSS.  which 
lay  before  the  LXX  translators,  except  probably  the 
MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  (translated  third  century  B.C.), 
must  have  been  written  in  an  early  form  of  the  square 
character. 

Aramaic  is  the  name  given  in  the  OT  itself  to  the 
language  in  which  some  parts  of  it  are  written,  viz. 
Dan.  24b-728 ;  Ezr.  4-8-Gi8,  7i2-26 ;  two  words  in 
Gen.  3147  ;  and  the  gloss  Jer.  lOn.  Properly  Aramaic 
is  the  name  of  the  people  who  spoke  it,  Aram  or 
Syrians.  This  branch  of  the  Semitic  stock  inhabited 
Mesopotamia  and  N.  Syria,  in  many  tribes  and  settle 
ments.  Their  language  spread  far  and  wide,  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Egypt,  from  the  mountains  of  Kurdi 
stan  to  Cappadocia.  It  was  used  for  commerce  and 
diplomacy  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  as  we  know 
from  the  Aram,  inscriptions  on  weights  and  contracts 
from  Nineveh,  and  from  2  K.  1826  ;  and  long  before 
900  B.C.  the  Aram,  speech  and,  perhaps,  writing  were 
widely  spread  all  over  Syria,  and  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  Bab.  cuneiform  of  five  hundred  years  earlier 
(Tell  cl-Amarna  tablets,  c.  1400  B.C.).  In  Palestine, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  supplanted  Heb.  in  the  end  ;  hence 
nearly  all  the  Semitic  words  quoted  in  the  NT  are 
Aram. 

The  dialects  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads  : 
Eastern  Aram.,  including  (1)  Syriac,  spoken  at  Edessa 
in  N.W.  Mesopotamia,  (2)  the  dialect  of  the  Bab. 
Talmud,  (3)  Mandaic  ;  and  Western  Aram.,  including 
(1)  the  dialect  of  N.  and  Central  Syria,  represented  by 
the  oldest  Aram,  inscriptions  from  the  eighth  century 
onwards  ;  (2)  Egyptian  Aram.,  found  chiefly  on  papyri 
from  the  fifth  century  onwards  ;  the  inscription  from 
Tema  in  N.  Arabia,  the  inscriptions  from  Cappadocia 
and  on  coins  of  Tarsus  reveal  a  dialect  of  the  same  type  ; 
(3)  Biblical  Aram.  ;  (4)  Nabataean  ;  (5)  Palmyrene  ; 
(6)  the  Aram,  of  Targums  Onkelos  on  the  Pent,  and 
Jonathan  on  the  Prophets  ;  (7)  Galilaean  Aram.,  in 


the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  certain  Midrashim — the 
dialect  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  ;  (8) 
Christian  Palestinian  Aram.,  in  translations  of  the 
Gospels  from  c.  the  fifth  century  A.D.  ;  (9)  Samaritan  ; 
(10)  the  Aram,  of  the  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa, 
and  the  "  Jerusalem  "  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Aram,  of  the  OT  is  most  closely  related  to  the 
dialects  spoken  in  and  around  Palestine,  i.e.  to  nos. 
(2),  (4,  (5).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Jews 
learnt  Aram,  in  Babylon  and  brought  it  home  with 
them  ;  it  was  there  already  ;  they  learnt  it  by  inter 
course  with  their  neighbours  in  Palestine.  The  Aram, 
of  Dan.  is  different  from  the  dialect  which  was  spoken 
in  Babylonia  at  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Literature.  —  Hebrew.  Grammars :  ( 1 )  elementary, 
A.  B.  Davidson 19,  (McFadyen) ;  Wood  and  Lanchester ; 
(2)  advanced,  Gescnius-Kautzsch  28  (tr.  by  Cowley)  ; 
Driver,  Tenses  in  Heb.3  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Heb.  Syntax ; 
Ewald,  Syntax  of  the  Heb.  Language ;  Stade,  Lchrbuch 
der  Heb.  Grammatik ;  Konig,  Lehrgebdude  der  Heb. 
Sprachc,  2  vols.,  and  Syntax.  Lexicons:  Heb.  and 
Engl.  Lexicon,  ed.  by  Brown,  Driver,  Briggs;  Ceseni vis- 
Buhl,  Heb.  und  Aram.  Worterbuch"1* ;  Kimhi,  Radi- 
cum  Liber,  ed.  by  Biesenthal  u.  Leorecht  ;  Ochlah 
W'ochlah  (a  dictionary  of  the  Massorah),  ed.  by  Frcms- 
dorff.  Concordances  :  B.  Davidson,  1876  ;  the  con 
cord,  publ.  at  Warsaw,  1883  ;  Mandelkern  (the  fullest 
concord,  publ.)  ;  also  a  smaller  edition ;  Noldius, 
Concordantiae  Particularum  Ebr.-Cliald.,  Jena  edition, 
1734. 

Aramaic  (Biblical). — Grammars :  Kautzsch,  Gram, 
de-s  Biblisch-  Ararndischcn  ;  Marti,  Gram,  der  biblisch- 
aramdischen  Sprache.  Lexicons :  Levy,  Chalddisches 
Worterbuch  ;  and  the  Heb.  Lexicons  above. 

Aramaic  (Targums,  Talmud,  Midrash). — Grammars  : 
Strack  u.  Siegfried,  Lehrb.  der  neuhebrdischen  Sprache; 
Dalman,  Grain,  des  yudisch-paldstinischen  Aramdisch, 
and  Die  Worte  Jesu ;  Segal,  Mifnaic  Hebrew ;  Mar- 
golis,  Manual  of  the  Aram.  Language  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud;  Merx,  Chrestomathia  Targumica.  Lexicons: 
Plcnus  Aruch,  ed.  Kohut,  8  vols. ;  Levy,  Chald. 
Worterbuch  (above),  and  N euhebrdisches  u.  Chalda,- 
isches  Worterbuch,  4  vols.  ;  Dalman,  Aram.-u.  neuhcb. 
Worterbuch ;  Marcus  Jastrow,  Diet,  of  the  Targ.,  the 
Talm.  Babli  and  Yerushalmi,  and  the  Midrashic  Lit., 
2  vols. 

Syriac. — Grammars  :  Brockelmann,  Syrische  Gram- 
matik3;  Noldeke.  Syr.  Gram.;  Duval,  Traite  de 
Gram.  Syriaque.  Lexicons  :  Payne-Smith,  Thesaurus 
Syriacus,  2  vols.  ;  J.  Payne-Smith,  Syriac  Dictionary. 

Arabic. — Grammars  :  ( 1 )  elementary,  Thatcher, 
Arab. Grammar;  (2)  advanced, Wright,^. rob.  Grammar3, 
2  vols.  ;  Vernier,  Grammaire  Ara.be,  2  vols.  Lexicons  : 
Lane,  Arabic- English  Le.ricon,  8  parts  ;  Kazimirski, 
Diet,  arabe-francais,  2  vols.  ;  Wortabet,  Arab.- Engl. 
Diet. 

The  Semitic  Languages. — Wright,  Lectures  on  the 
Comparat  ve  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages  ; 
Noldeke,  Semitic  Languages,  in  EB  n,  and  Bcitrdge 
zur  semitischen  Sprachivissenschaft ;  Lagarde,  Ueber- 
sicht  iiber  die  .  .  .  Bildung  der  Nomina  ;  Barth,  Die 
Nominalbildung  in  den  semitischen  Sprachen  8 ;  Zim- 
mern,  V  ergleichende  Gram,  der sem.  Sprachen;  Brockel 
mann,  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Gram,  der  sem. 
Sprachen,  2  vols.  (abbreviated  and  tr.  into  French, 
Precis  de  Linguistique  Semitique)  ;  Lidzbarski,  Nord- 
semitische  Epigraphik  ;  Cooke,  North-Semitic  Inscrip 
tions. 


I.  FORMATION  OF  THE  CANON.— The  starting- 
point  of  all  historical  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
OT  Canon  is  the  grouping  and  enumeration  of  books 
which  is  found  in  all  Hebrew  MSS  and  Bibles,  and 
represents  the  tradition  of  Palestinian  Judaism.  The 
Canon,  as  thus  arranged,  consists  of  24  books,  divided 
into  3  groups  as  follows.  I.  The  Law  :  the  5  books 
of  Moses.  II.  The  Prophets  :  (a)  the  Former  Prophets, 
Jos.,  Jg.,  S.,  K.  (4  books)  ;  (b)  the  Latter  Prophets, 
Is.,  Jer.,  Ezek.,  the  Twelve  (Minor)  Prophets  (4  books). 
III.  The  Hagiographa  (Kcthubim  =  iL  writings  ")  :  Ps., 
Pr.,  Job  ;  the  five  Megilloth  or  Rolls  (Ca.,  Ru.,  Lam., 
EC.,  Est.);  Dan.,  Ezr  (with  Neh.),  Ch.  (11  books).1 
While  tradition  varies  slightly  as  to  the  order  of  the 
books  within  the  second  and  third  divisions,  the 
division  itself  is  rigidly  maintained  :  there  is  never  any 
doubt  to  which  part  of  the  Canon  a  particular  book 
belongs.  In  the  Talmud  the  number  24  and  the 
tripartite  classification  are  so  firmly  established  that 
"  The  Twenty-four,"  and  "  The  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Writings "  are  standing  designations  for 
canonical  Scripture.  The  number  24  does  not  occur 
earlier  than  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  (2  or  4  Esd.), 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  first  Christian  century. 
We  read  in  1437f.  that  Ezra,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  dictated  in  40  days  the  scriptures  destroyed  at 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  94  volumes,  the  first  24  of 
which  (the  canonical  books)  he  was  to  publish  immedi 
ately,  while  the  remaining  70  (the  esoteric  apocalyptic 
writings)  were  to  be  handed  down  secretly.  This 
transparent  fiction,  which  dominated  Christian  theology 
down  to  the  Reformation,  shows  quite  clearly  that 
24  was  the  recognised  number  of  sacred  books  in  the 
circles  in  which  the  writer  of  4  Esd.  moved.  It  is 
true  that  his  younger  contemporary  Josephus  gives  the 
number  as  22,  dividing  them  into  5  of  Moses,  13  of 
Prophets,  and  4  of  hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for 
men.2  But  this  statement,  while  it  breaks  absolutely 
with  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  books,  implies 
no  disagreement  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Canon  ;  for 
it  is  practically  certain  that  the  number  22  is  only  an 
artificial  modification  of  the  original  24,  suggested  by 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Origen), 
and  arrived  at  by  attaching  Ru.  to  Jg.,  and  Lam.  to 
Jer.  The  threefold  division  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  The  Greek  translator  of  Ecclus. 
(c.  130  B.C.)  alludes  to  it  three  times  in  his  short  Pro 
logue  ;  it  is  referred  to  in  a  work  (De  vita,  contemplativa) 
attributed  to  Philo  (c.  A.D.  50),  and  possibly  also  in 

1  Tliis  Jewish  Canon  is,  as  regards  contents,  identical  with  the 
thirty-nine  books  of  the  English  OT,  the  difference  In  number  being 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  In  our  version  S.,  K.,  Ch.,  and  Exr.- 
Neh.  are  divided  into  two  books  each,  and  that  each  of  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets  is  counted  as  a  reparate  volume. 

2  Besides  adding  Ru.  to  Jg.  and  Lam.  to  Jer.,  Josephus  seems  to 
have  reckoned  Ch.,  Ezr.,  Dan.,  Job  and  Est.  as  historical  and  there 
fore  prophetical  works,  leaving  forhisthird  division  Ps.,  Pr..Ca.,  EC. 


Lk.  2444.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  all  three 
cases  the  designation  of  the  Hagiographa  is  vague  or 
partial,  and  not  such  as  to  imply  that  they  formed  a 
definite  collection. 

In  this  tripartite  division,  then,  modem  investigators 
find  the  key  to  the  formation  of  the  Canon.  The 
entire  absence  of  any  logical  principle  of  classification 
shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  the  act  of  a  single 
individual  such  as  Ezra  ;  and  the  theory  (propounded 
by  Elias  Levita  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  introduced 
into  Protestant  theology  by  the  elder  Buxtorf)  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  "  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  ia 
not  only  destitute  of  any  solid  basis  in  Jewish  tradition, 
but  has  been  shattered  by  the  demonstration  that  no 
such  body  as  the  Great  Synagogue  (at  least  in  the 
sense  of  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  commission)  ever 
existed.  All  the  external  evidence  at  our  disposal,  as 
well  as  the  critical  determination  of  the  dates  of  certain 
books,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  three  divisions 
represent  three  successive  stages  of  canonisation  ;  the 
oldest  canon  having  consisted  of  the  Law  alone,  the 
second  of  the  Law  plus  the  Prophets,  and  the  third  of 
Law  and  Prophets  plus  the  Hagiographa.  In  short, 
the  grouping  of  the  books  is  the  result  of  a  protracted 
historical  process,  which  we  shall  now  very  briefly 
sketch  with  the  help  of  such  information  as  we  possess. 

1.  The  Law. — The  Pentateuch  is  a  composite  pro 
duction  composed  of  several  minor  codes  and  docu 
ments,  and  did  not  reach  its  final  form  till  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  exile.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to  place  its  complete  canonisation  earlier  than  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  How  far  the  older  strata  of  legisla 
tion  and  history  possessed  anything  like  canonical 
authority  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  are  two  historic 
events  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ques 
tion.  One  is  the  promulgation,  in  621  B.C.,  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  (2  K.  22f.),  and  the  other  the 
publication  (probably  about  444  B.C.)  of  a  Book  of  the 
Law  brought  by  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Neh.  8-10).  In 
each  case  a  Law  Book  was  solemnly  accepted  by  the 
people  as  the  basis  of  a  covenant  with  God,  and  there 
fore  as  having  normative  authority  for  religion  and 
the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  Ezra's 
Law  Book  was  the  entire  Pentateuch  or  only  that  part 
of  it  which  is  known  as  the  Priestly  Code.  If  the 
former,  then  the  canonisation  of  the  Law  may  be 
definitely  assigned  to  the  date  of  Ezra's  covenant ; 
but  if  the  latter,  all  we  can  say  is  that  canonisation 
followed  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  Priestly  Code 
with  the  older  material  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  had 
already  been  incorporated  with  the  Law  Book  of  621. 
On  any  view  the  transactions  of  621  and  444  are  of 
fundamental  significance  as  revealing  the  manner  i;i 
which  the  idea  of  canonicity  entered  into  the  theology 
of  Judaism.  It  springs  from  the  conception  of  religion 
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as  a  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  and  adds  to 
this  conception  the  idea  of  an  inspired  book  in  which 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  are  formulated.     The  second 
half  of  the  conception  was  capable  of  being  extended 
to  other  writings,  as  wo  shall  see  :    but  the  notion  of 
statutory  prescription  so  domino  ted  Jewish  thought  to 
the  end  that  the  Law,  which  was  the  oldest  Canon, 
always  remained  the  standard  and  type  of  canonieity, 
to  which  other  scriptures  might  approximate,  but  to 
which  they  could  never  altogether  attain.     The  lower 
limit  for  the  canonisation  of  the  Law  is  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Jewish  Pentateuch  by  the  Samaritan 
community.     The  most  probable  date  of  this  occur 
rence  is  about  330  B.C.     A  comparison  of  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  Peiitateuchs  proves  that  the  Law,  very 
nearly  in  its  present  form,  was  before  that  time  the 
recognised  sacred  book  of  Judaism  ;   and  the  fact  that 
no  other  books  were  taken  over  by  tho  Samaritans 
shows  unmistakably  that    at  the  time  of  separation 
the  Law  alone  constituted  tho  sacred  Canon  of  the  Jews. 
2.  The  Prophets. — The  nucleus  of  a  second  Canon, 
however,  was  already  in  existence  when  tho  first  was 
formed.     We  have  seen  that  in  its  ultimate  form  thu 
second  Canon  was  composed  of  two  dissimilar  parts  : 
four  historical  books,  and  four  books  which  are  pro 
phetic  in  the  ordinary  sense.     Each  of  these  divisions 
traces  its   literary  ancestry  to   pro-exilic   times.     Tho 
former,  indeed,  appears  to  have  boon  originally  tho 
lator  part  of  a  great  historical  work,  compiled  during 
the  Exile,  from  which,  in  the  time  of  Kzni.  the  Penta 
teuch  was  detached  and  invested  with  canonical  autho 
rity.     The   subsequent   redaction    which   those-   books 
(Jos.-K.)  underwent  may  have  taken  place  at  a  com 
paratively  early  period  ;    and  so  the  "  Former  Pro 
phets  "  may  have  existed  very  much  as  we  now  have 
them  before  the  Samaritan  schism  in  330.     The  motive 
for  their  eventual  canonisation,  and  the  explanation 
of  their  position  alongside  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
was  no  doubt  the  belief  that  they  had  been  written 
by    prophets,    and    therefore    had    tho    same    Divino 
authority  as  the  prophetic  oracles  themselves.     Simi 
larly,  the  groat  mass  of  the  strictly  prophetical  literature 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  scribes  of  the  fifth  century. 
That  these  writings  were  immediately  inspired  by  God 
was   certainly    the    belief    of    the    post-exilic    Church 
(Zech.    Isf.,    7i2,   89).     But  inspiration  was  not  yet 
equivalent  to  canonieity.     Hence,  while  tho  work  of 
collecting,  arranging,  and  annotating  the   writings  of 
the  prophets  was  diligently  prosecuted  in  the  two  and 
a  half  centuries  that  followed  tho  canonisation  of  the 
Law,  there  was  no  attempt  to  treat  them  as  a  fixed 
collection  ;  and  prophecies  as  late  as  the  third  century 
have  been  admitted  into  our  prophetic  Canon.     The 
decisive  impulse  towards  the  canonisation  of  this  class 
of  writings  was  doubtless  the  cessation  of  the  living 
voice  of  prophecy  in  the  Jewish  community  (Zech.  13 
4-6,   Ps.   749,    1   Mac.    446,   92?,    144 1).     The  earliest 
explicit  allusion  to  the  Prophets  as  a  fixed  corpus  of 
writings   is   in   the   Prologue  to   tho  Greek   Ben  Sira 
(Ecclus.),  already  referred  to  (130  B.C.).     But  we  can 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  collection  a  little  further 
back.     The  author  of  Dan  (c.  168  B.C.)  speaks  in  02  of 
"  the  Books  "  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  had 
before  him  a  definite  body  of  writings,  in  which  was 
included  the  Book  of  Jer.     Moreover  the  exclusion  of 
Dan    itself  from  the  Prophets  is  sufficient  proof  that 
that  part  of  the  Canon  was  closed  before  it  was  written. 
Again,    Jesus    ben   Sira,    the   author   of   the   Hebrew 
Ecclus.  (c.  200-180  B.C.),  cites  in  chs.  46-49  from  all 
the  eight  books  of  the  prophetic  Canon  in  the  order 
iu  which  they  stand  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.     From  these 


facts  we  may  conclude  with  great  certainty  that  the 
completion  of  the  second  division  of  the  Canon  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  The  only  prophetic  book  regarding 
which  doubts  are  recorded  in  later  times  is  Ezek., 
which  is  also  the  only  one  not  quoted  by  Philo.  But 
the  Talmudic  legend  which  professes  to  attest  such 
doubts  is,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  vivid 
expression  of  the  difficulty  of  harmonising  Ezekiel's 
legislation  with  the  Mosaic  Law  than  as  evidence  of  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  canonieity  of  the  book. 

3.  The  Hagiographa.— The  third  stratum  of  the 
Canon  is  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  group  of  writings 
whose  canonical  position  was  gradually  established 
during  the  two  centuries  that  followed  the  canonisation 
of  the  Prophets.^  Most  of  these  were  in  existence  at 
that  time  ;  but  since  they  possessed  neither  the  norma 
tive  authority  of  the  Law,  nor  tho  direct  oracular 
inspiration  of  prophecy,  they  were  not  considered  to 
have  the  same  degree  of  sanctity  as  these  other  scrip 
tures,  or  to  form  a  closed  collection.  The  Prologue  to 
Ben  Sira  contains  the  first  mention  of  this  sub-canonical 
class  of  writings,  but  in  terms  which  strongly  suggest 
that  its  boundaries  were  still  indefinite — "  the  others 
that  followed  upon  them"  (i.e.  upon  the  Prophets), 
"  the  other  ancestral  books,"  "  the  rest  of  the  books  " — 
and  which  at  any  rate  leave  us  in  entire  ignorance  of 
its  extent.  We  aro  equally  in  tho  dark  as  to  the  subse 
quent  history  of  the  collection,  of  tho  order  in  which 
different  books  were  added  to  it,  and  of  the  time  when 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  closed  against  tho  admission 
of  other  writings.  Wo  know,  indeed,  that  Philo  (who 
never  cites  apocryphal  works)  quotes  from  all  the 
Kethitbim  except  Dan.,  EC.,  Ca.,  Ru.,  Lam.,  Est.,  and 
NT  writers  from  all  except  Est,,  Ca.,  EC.  ;  and  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  at  least  all  those  cited  by  both 
were  generally  accepted  as  canonical  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  We  are,  of  course,  not  entitled  to  conclude 
from  the  silence  of  Philo  or  the  NT  that  a  particular 
book  wTas  uncanonical ;  but  since  we  know  that  the 
canonieity  of  EC.,  Ca.,  and  Est,  was  disputed  at  a 
still  later  time  (see  below),  tho  fact  that  precisely  theso 
books  are  cited  neither  by  Philo  nor  in  the  NT  may 
signify  that  their  canonical  position  was  not  yet 
universally  recognised.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  evi 
dence  of  4  Esd.  and  Josephus  (see  above)  shows  that 
by  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.D.  the  Canon  in  its 
present  compass  was  firmly  established,  at  least  in  tho 
Pharisaic  circles  of  Palestine. 

Official  Determination  of  the  Canon — It  is  all  the 
more  surprising  that  at  this  very  time  the  canonieity 
of  certain  books  was  a  subject  of  acute  controversy  in 
the  Jewish  schools,  and  that  doubts  on  this  point  wore 
not  silenced  till  well  into  tho  second  century.  From 
the  classical  passage  in  the  Mishnic  tract  Yadaim  (85) 
we  learn  that  as  regards  EC.  there  was,  about  the  time 
of  Christ,  a  division  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai,  the  former  maintaining  and  the  latter  deny 
ing  the  canonieity  of  that  book  ;  and  also  that  a  view 
adverse  to  Ca.  was  held  by  individual  Rabbis  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  second  century.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  intelligible  only  on  one  supposition,  viz.  that  the 
question  of  canonieity  had  not  been  decided  by  formal 
decree  in  any  authoritative  assembly.  All  that  had 
been  attained  was  an  informal  consensus  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  books  finally  reckoned  as  canonical ;  an 
opinion,  however,  from  which  any  competent  person 
might  dissent  if  he  saw  reason.  The  only  public 
decision  of  which  we  have  information  is  that  of  a 
great  Synod  held  at  Jamnia  some  time  near  the  end 
of  the  first  century ;  and  there  the  Canon  was  taken 
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for  granted,  except  as  regards  Ca.  and  EC.,  whoso 
claims  were  disputed.  It  was  decreed  that  both  "  defile 
tho  hands,"  i.e.  are  canonical.  That  this  decision  was 
not  universally  respected  appears  from  the  vehement 
language  of  R.  Aqiba  at  a  later  time  (died  A.D.  135), 
who  declared  that  Ca.  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 
Kethubim,  and  that  its  canonicity  had  never  been 
questioned  in  Israel,  although  ho  admitted  there  might 
have  been  some  difference  as  to  EC.  Nevertheless  tho 
matter  was  really  settled  by  tho  Council  of  Jamnia, 
whose  decision  was  accepted  as  final  by  tho  authorities 
of  the  Mishna  (c.  A.D.  200).  The  only  other  book  about 
which  serious  doubt  seems  to  have  been  entertained  is 
Est.,  which  was  pronounced  apocryphal  by  distin 
guished  Rabbis  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  It 
does  not  appear  either  in  tho  list  of  sacred  books  drawn 
up  by  Melito  of  Sardis  (A.D.  170)  on  information  derived 
from  Jewish  sources,  or  in  certain  forms  of  the  Syrian 
Canon.  All  this,  together  with  the  silence  of  Philo  and 
the  NT,  goes  to  show  that  though  the  book  passed  un 
challenged  at  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  its  canonicity  was 
widely  questioned  even  among  Jews.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  all  scruples  were  practically  over 
come  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  final  result  no 
book  was  rejected  for  which  a  place  had  once  boea 
claimed  among  the  Kdhnbim. 

The  Apocrypha.— There  was,  however,  a  class  of 
books  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  had  never  thought 
of  canonising,  but  whose  canonicity  was  destined  to 
become  a  controversial  issue  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  source  of  this  controversy  lies  in  tho  fact  that 
the  LXX,  which  was  the  first  Bible  of  the  Christians, 
not  only  differs  entirely  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  books,  but  contains  a  number  of  writings 
which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  at  all.  The  number 
of  such  writings  varies  in  different  Greek  MSS,  and 
only  a  selection  of  them  was  received  into  the  Vulgate, 
while  a  somewhat  different  selection  is  given  in  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  English  versions.  Still,  speaking 
broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  books  now  called 
apocryphal  represent  the  excess  of  tho  LXX  over  the 
Hebrew  Canon  ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  there 
was  a  real  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Palestinian 
and  Alexandrian  Jews  as  to  the  canonicity  of  these 
books.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  facts 
prove  tho  existence  of  an  Alexandrian  Canon  differing 
from  that  of  Palestine  ;  and  by  others  that  at  one  timo 
(say  before  A.D.  70)  the  limits  of  canonicity  were  moro 
widely  drawn  than  was  eventually  allowed  by  the  narrow 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  The  question  is  not 
free  from  difficulty.  When  we  find  a  typical  Alex 
andrian  like  Philo  combining  a  broad  view  of  inspira 
tion  with  a  strict  adherence  in  practice  to  the  Canon 
of  Palestine,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Pharisees  like  Josephus 
combining  a  free  use  of  the  Apocrypha  with  an  asser 
tion  of  the  exclusive  inspiration  of  the  Palestinian 
Canon,  wo  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
maintained  a  theory  of  canonicity  opposed  to  that  of 
their  brethren  in  Palestine.  The  truth  appears  to  bo 
that  their  use  of  religious  literature  was  not  regulated 
by  any  rigid  notions  of  canonicity,  that  their  laxity  in 
this  respect  was  reflected  in  the  MSS  of  the  LXX,  and 
thus  led  eventually  to  the  canonisation  of  certain  extra- 
canonical  books  by  the  Christian  Church.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  in  Christendom  a  consciousness  that 
these  books  were  not  on  the  same  level  of  authority 
as  those  accepted  by  the  Jews  ;  and  even  in  tho 
Western  Church  this  feeling,  reinforced  by  the  great 
influence  of  Jerome,  persisted  more  or  less  till  tho 
Council  of  Trent,  when  it  was  decided  that  all  the  books 
contained  in  tho  Vulgate  are  in  tho  full  sense  canonical. 


The  Protestant  churches  fell  back  on  the  position  of 
Jerome,  that  the  books  not  included  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  were  to  bo  classed  as  apocryphal,  although  in 
some  cases  their  use  was  allowed  "  for  example  of  lifo 
and  instruction  of  manners." 

The  Jewish  Notion  of  Canonicity. — This  brings  us  to 
consider  in  the  last  place  the  ideas  of  canonicity  which 
ruled  the  decisions  of  tho  Jewish  authorities  regarding 
tho  inspiration  of  particular  books.  Tho  two  expres 
sions  used  to  distinguish  between  canonical  and  un- 
canonical  scriptures  throw  no  light  on  this  question, 
but  are  in  themselves  interesting.  Tho  first  describes 
a  canonical  book  as  one  that  "  defiles  the  hands,"  which 
means  that  it  is  such  that  contact  with  it  requires  a 
ceremonial  washing  of  tho  hands  before  touching  any 
other  object ;  the  sacred  character  of  tho  Scriptures 
being  thus  emphasized.  The  other  expression  is  the 
verb  ganaz  ("  withdraw  "  or  "  conceal  "),  which  waa 
applied  to  the  act  of  excluding  a  book  from  tho  Canon — 
an  act,  by  the  way,  never  (save  in  one  lato  passage) 
reported  as  having  been  actually  accomplished,  but 
only  as  having  been  proposed  and  overruled.  Since 
tho  participle  genuzim  agrees  partially  in  sense  with 
tho  Greek  apokrypJm,  it  is  tempting  to  infer  that  the 
two  terms  are  equivalent ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
substantially  correct,  although  tho  Hebrew  word 
actually  used  for  tho  Apocrypha  is  not  genuzim  but 
hizonim  ("  outside  "  books).  There  is,  at  all  events 
nothing  to  support  the  opinion  of  those  scholars  who 
hold  that  ganaz  only  means  to  withdraw  a  book  from 
public  reading  without  prejudice  to  its  canonical  char 
acter.  But  neither  the  ono  expression  nor  the  other 
throws  any  light  on  the  principles  by  which  the  scribes 
decided  whether  a  book  properly  belonged  to  the  sacred 
collection  or  not.  These,  as  might  be  expected,  wero 
of  a  purely  formal  and  external  kind.  The  funda 
mental  criterion  of  canonicifcy  was  conformity  to  the 
Law.  No  book  was  sacred  which  did  not  agree  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Law,  which  was  always  regarded 
as  having  a  fuller  inspiration  than  other  books,  and  as 
furnishing  tho  standard  by  which  they  were  to  be 
tested.  But  a  test  like  this  was  obviously  capable  of 
very  arbitrary  application  ;  as  we  may  see  from  the 
fact  that  it  retained  such  a  book  as  EC.,  while  excluding 
Ecclus.  Accordingly  we  must  find  some  other  prin 
ciple,  more  influential  in  practice  ;  and  we  find  it  in 
the  idea  of  a  time  limit  to  the  succession  of  prophets 
inspired  of  Gocl  to  write  the  record  of  revelation.  This 
principle  is  distinctly  enunciated  by  Josephus  in  his 
treatise  against  Apion  ;  and  although  we  have  no 
account  of  its  actual  application  to  the  case  of  any 
disputed  book,  we  know  that  it  was  a  prevalent  view 
of  the  later  Jews,  and  can  trace  its  application  in  the 
result.  According  to  this  theory  the  psriod  of  revela 
tion  extended  from  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
(Longimanus),  who  was  identified  with  the  Ahasuerus 
of  the  Book  of  Est.,  which  was  thus  supposed  to  bo  the 
latest  canonical  writing.  Only  those  books,  therefore, 
were  retained  in  the  Canon  which  were  believed  to 
have  been  written  before  that  date  ;  while  those  which 
(like  Ecclus.)  were  ostensibly  of  later  authorship  were, 
by  that  very  fact,  excluded.  If  we  add  as  a  third 
condition  that  a  sacred  book  must  be  written  in  Hebrew, 
we  have  a  set  of  rules  which,  though  not  quite  ex 
haustive  of  the  considerations  urged  for  or  against  all 
contested  books,  nevertheless  sufficiently  account  for 
the  rigid  and  mechanical  division  established  in  Pales 
tine  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  writings. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  Canon  deliberately  constructed 
on  these  lines  would  have  no  valid  authority  for  the 
Christian  Church.  We  believe  that  tho  Jews  were 
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wrong  in  their  views  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  OT,  wrong  in  their  doctrine  of  a  time-limit 
to  inspiration,  and  wrong  in  their  exaggerated  esti 
mate  of  the  Law  as  compared  with  the  Prophets  and 
the  Psalms.  But  we  must  remember  that,  after  all, 
scholastic  definitions  played  a  very  insignificant  part 
in  the  actual  formation  of  the  OT  Canon.  It  was  only 
in  the  ease  of  a  few  disputed  and  comparatively  unim 
portant  books  that  the  theories  of  the  scribes  had  to 
be  appealed  to,  and  then  only  to  deal  with  theoretical 
objections  which  were  in  every  instance  overruled. 
For  the  great  mass  of  the  OT  Scriptures,  the  real 
sanction  lies  in  the  witness  borne  to  their  inspiration 
by  the  experience  of  devout  minds  in  Israel,  whoso 
spiritual  insight  had  discerned  their  unique  value  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  religious  life  of  fellowship  with 
God,  and  thus  gradually  gathered  them  into  a  collec 
tion  of  sacred  writings.  Our  acceptance  of  the  OT 
Canon  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the  spiritual  process 
which  led  to  its  formation  was  the  result  of  a  true 
revelation  of  God  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  of  an 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  that  revelation  in  which  wo 
recognise  the  illumination  of  that  Spirit  which  guides 
into  all  truth.  And  when  we  find  that  the  books 
whose  canonical  position  was  established  only  by  the 
methods  of  Pharisaic  casuistry  are  precisely  those 
whose  religious  value  is  least,  and  which  are  never 
quoted  by  our  Lord  or  His  disciples,  the  obvious  lesson 
is  that  tho  inspiration  of  an  OT  book  is  not  guaranteed 
by  its  place  in  an  arbitrarily  defined  ('anon,  but  by  its 
vital  relation  to  the  essence  of  the  ancient  dispensation, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  commended  itself  to  tho 
reverence  and  piety  of  the  community  entrusted  with 
tho  oracles  of  God. 

II.  THE  TEXT. — The  long  and  complicated  history 
of  the  OT  text  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
main  periods  :  I.  From  tho  time  when  the  books  were 
written  to  the  final  determination  of  the  Canon  in  the 
second  century.  II.  From  that  time  to  the  flourishing 
age  of  the  Jewish  Massora  (sixth  to  tenth  century). 
III.  From  tho  Massoretic  age  to  the  present  day. 
This  represents  the  two  most  important  junctures  in 
the  transmission  of  the  text.  In  the  second  century 
the  fixing  of  the  Canon  was  accompanied  by  a  revision 
of  its  text,  and  followed  by  a  resolute  and  remarkably 
successful  effort  to  establish  this  revised  text  as  the 
standard  recension  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  And  the 
activity  of  the  Massoretes  marks  the  culmination  of 
this  sustained  effort  in  the  reduction  of  the  entire  MS 
tradition  to  a  uniform  type.  To  them  also  we  owe 
tho  important  innovation  of  the  use  of  vocalic  and 
accentual  signs  ;  and  the  astonishing  similarity  which 
now  prevails  in  all  editions  and  extant  MSS  of  the 
Hebrew  OT  is  very  largely  the  result  of  their  inde 
fatigable  labours. 

The  investigation  of  this  history  is  the  foundation  of 
all  scientific  criticism  of  the  OT  text.  The  aim  of 
textual  criticism  being  to  recover  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  exact  form  in  which  a  book  left  the  hand  of  its 
author,  it  is  obvious  that  the  further  back  we  can 
trace  the  text  of  any  writing  the  nearer  we  shall  be  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
case  of  OT  books  we  never  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  original  autographs  ;  but  still  we  are 
able,  by  the  methods  to  be  indicated  in  this  article,  to 
eliminate  a  great  many  sources  of  error  which  have 
affected  MSS  at  different  stages  in  the  transmission  of 
the  text. 

The  materials  for  this  investigation  fall  broadly  into 
three  classes  :  (1)  MSS  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text 
itself :  these,  of  course,  havs>  descended  by  successive 


transcriptions  from  the  autograph  copies  of  the  various 
writings.  But  the  existing  Hebrew  MSS  are  all  of 
comparatively  recent  date  ;  and  besides,  they  present 
so  little  variation  that  from  them  alone  we  could  hardly 
form  any  conclusions  as  to  the  previous  development 
of  the  text.  (2)  MSS  and  editions  of  a  large  number 
of  translations  made  at  different  times,  either  directly 
from  tho  Hebrew  (primary  versions)  or  from  some 
earlier  translation  ("  daughter  versions  ").  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  a  version  has  critical  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  independent  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  characteristic  form  of  text  at  tho 
time  when  it  was  made.  If  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
English  versions)  we  have  access  to  the  original  Hebrew 
on  which  they  are  known  to  have  been  based,  we  learn 
nothing  from  the  version  in  question  except  the  com 
petence  or  otherwise  of  the  translators.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  older  versions,  which  originated  long  before 
any  known  MS  was  written,  we  do  not  know  before 
hand  what  their  basis  was.  and  can  ascertain  it  only  by 
the  delicate  process  of  retranslation  into  Hebrew.  This 
operation,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  performed,  will 
obviously  give  us  the  text  of  one  or  more  Hebrew  MSS 
contemporary  with  the  date  of  translation  ;  and  by 
comparing  this  with  our  present  Hebrew  text  we  may 
obtain  valuable  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Hebrew 
text  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  history.  (3)  Quotations 
and  allusions  by  writers  of  known  date,  from  which  we 
can  discover  what  readings  were  found  in  contemporary 
MSS  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  of  the  version  which  they 
used.  Alongside  of  these  we  may  place  the  mass  of 
observations  on  the  Hebrew  text  which  constitute  tho 
staple  of  the  Jewish  Massora  (see  below). 

From  this  very  inadequate  account  of  the  apparatus 
and  the  essential  processes  of  textual  criticism  as 
applied  to  the  OT,  we  pass  to  an  equally  slight  sketch 
of  the  leading  results  that  can  be  established,  following 
the  threefold  division  given  at  the  outset. 

I.  The  first  period  may  bo  characterised  as  the  age 
of  divided  text.  Here  tho  chief  witnesses  are  (a)  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  (b)  the  LXX.  (a)  Tho 
former  is  a  recension  in  tho  Hebrew  language,  but  in 
Samaritan  script  of  the  Pentateuch  which  the  Samari 
tans  borrowed  from  the  Jews  about  330  B.C.,  and 
which  is  now  represented  by  MSS.  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century  and  downwards.  That  some  inten 
tional  changes  were  introduced  by  the  Samaritans  is 
quite  certain  ;  but  the  basis  of  the  text  must  be  that 
of  Jewish  MSS  of  that  early  time.  When  we  compare 
it  with  the  present  Hebrew  text  we  find  a  very  close 
similarity,  but  along  with  differences  which  cannot  all 
bo  dismissed  as  errors  on  the  side  of  the  Sam.  It 
contains  readings  which  by  their  intrinsic  superiority 
commend  themselves  as  nearer  the  original  than  the 
MT  ;  although  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  tho 
two  diverge,  the  original  text  is  best  preserved  in  the 
Jewish  recension  ;  and  in  certain  passages  both  -are 
manifestly  corrupt.  We  thus  see  that  even  so  early 
as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch 
had  already  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  deteriora 
tion,  and  that  the  MSS.  of  the  period  did  not  present 
the  uniformity  which  marks  the  later  stages  of  trans 
mission,  (b)  These  conclusions  are  confirmed,  but  in 
a  much  more  emphatic  manner,  for  a  somewhat  later 
time,  by  the  LXX,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  OT. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  name  LXX  applies  only  to  the 
translation  of  the  Law,  which  was  traditionally  ascribed 
to  seventy  or  seventy-two  scholars  working  under  the 
patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  so  far 
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as  regards  the  place  and  date  of  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  :  the  remaining  books  were  translated  at 
various  unknown  periods  during  the  next  century  and 
a  half.  The  recovery  of  the  original  Greek  text  of 
the  LXX,  and  still  more  of  the  Hebrew  that  lies  behind 
it,  is  amongst  the  most  difficult  processes  of  textual 
criticism  ;  but  enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  Hebrew  MSS  then  in  circulation  presented  a 
variety  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  the  post-Massoretic  age,  and  that  the 
better  (and  therefore  more  original)  text  is  sometimes 
that  which  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  translation,  but 
more  frequently  in  that  which  is  the  parent  of  the 
present  Hebrew  text.  We  have  thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  Pentateuch,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  three 
recensions  (represented  respectively  by  the  MT,  the 
Sam.,  and  the  LXX)  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries,  B.C.  ;  and  the  relations  of  these  three 
to  one  another  is  a  problem  of  which  a  complete 
solution  has  not  yet  been  worked  out.  In  the  other 
books  we  have  proof  always  of  two  recursions  (MT 
and  LXX),  sometimes  of  more  ;  for  in  some  cases  the 
MSS  of  the  LXX  seem  to  combine  different  translations 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  But  the  natural  conclusion 
is  that  the  survival  of  only  two  or  three  types  of  text 
is  an  accident ;  and  that  if  we  could  survey  the  whole 
MS.  material  of  that  remote  age  we  should  find  a 
diversity  which  fully  justifies  the  description  of  the 
period  as  a  period  of  divided  text.  In  explanation  of 
the  laxity  of  transcription  which  all  this  implies,  we 
have  to  note  in  the  first  place,  that  the  translation  of 
many  of  the  later  books  into  Greek  took  place  in  all 
probability  before  they  were  received  into  the  Canon, 
and  therefore  before  they  were  guarded  by  official 
supervision  against  irresponsible  changes  of  text.  In 
the  next  place,  that  verbal  inspiration  or  textual  in 
violability  was  not  considered  a  note  of  canonicity  till 
a  later  time,  so  that  even  a  canonical  book  might  be 
subjected  to  deliberate  revision  in  detail.  Thirdly, 
that  canonisation,  being  merely  a  judgment  as  to  the 
religious  value  or  sacred  character  of  a  book,  did  not 
discriminate  between  one  form  of  its  text  and  another, 
so  that  the  copy  adopted  for  the  standard  recension 
might  not  present  the  best  form  of  text  as  judged  by 
critical  principles.  Lastly,  while  we  may  assume  that 
from  the  first  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  text  of  a 
book  once  admitted  to  the  Canon  (and  especially  of  the 
Law),  wo  must  recognise  that  no  official  censorship 
could  secure  perfect  immunity  from  error  on  the  part 
of  copyists.  The  result  is,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
on  the  whole,  the  official  recension  from  which  our  MT 
has  descended  was  nearer  the  original  than  any  that 
can  be  recovered  from  the  versions  (p.  125) ;  yet  it  con 
tained  many  defects,  and  can  frequently  be  corrected  and 
improved  by  the  help  of  the  variant  readings  attested 
by  those  versions.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period 
we  find  evidence  of  the  increasing  homogeneity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  the  Old  Syriac  version,  called  the 
Peshitta.  The  exact  date  at  which  it  was  made  is  not 
known,  nor  is  it  certain  how  far  it  was  prepared  under 
Christian  and  how  far  under  Jewish  auspices  ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  it  was  based  on  Hebrew  MSS  some- 
what,o]der  than  the  standard  text  of  the  second  century. 
At  all  events  it  is  a  version  made  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  (although  revised  with  the  help  of  the  LXX) ; 
and  examination  appeal's  to  show  that  its  Hebrew 
basis,  while  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  MT, 
nevertheless  resembled  it  very  closely.  We  may  infer 
that  the  textual  confusion  of  an  earlier  time  was  passing 
away  through  the  disappcr.vance  of  unofficial  MSS., 
and  that  the  solidarity  which  was  stereotyped  in  the 


second  century  had  practically  been  brought  about  by 
the  sole  survival  of  the  authorised  Palestinian  recension. 
II.  The  second  period  is  introduced  by  the  fixation 
of  a  standard  text  which  has  maintained  itself  with 
little  variation  till  the  present  time.  The  principle  of 
textual  inviolability  which  was  the  necessary  pre 
supposition  of  the  exegetical  methods  of  the  school  of 
Hillel,  and  was  already  acknowledged  in  the  time  of 
Christ  (Mt.  018),  was  now  deliberately  adopted  and 
carried  out  to  its  practical  consequences.  The  precise 
manner  in  which  this  was  done  will  never  be  known  ; 
but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  the  main  it 
was  the  work  of  R.  Aqiba  (died  A.D.  135)  and  his 
compeers  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Certain 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  received  text  and  one  or  two 
legends  relating  to  the  time  go  to  show  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  conform  the  text  to  a  particular  Codex 
or  Archetype,  which  was  known  to  be  imperfect  but 
which,  for  some  reason,  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration  ;  but  how  far  the  existing  text  is  a  slavish 
reproduction  of  that  single  MS  is  a  question  still  un 
settled.  The  first  piece  of  evidence  for  the  authority 
of  the  new  recension  is  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila 
(said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Aqiba),  an  almost  mechani 
cally  literal  expression  of  the  Hebrew  which  was  meant 
to  supersede  the  LXX  in  the  use  of  Greek-speaking 
Jews.  It  has  survived  only  in  a  few  slight  fragments 
and  in  citations  by  the  Fathers  and  on  the  margins  of 
MSS  ;  but  from  these  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  its 
Hebrew  oiigirial  was  virtually  our  present  MT.  The 
nearly  contemporary  Greek  versions  of  Theodotion 
and  Symmachus  may  here  be  mentioned  as  less  drastic 
efforts  to  mediate  between  the  Hebrew  verity  and  the 
popular  but  now  discredited  LXX.  In  the  history  of 
the  LXX  itself  the  early  part  of  the  period  before  us 
witnessed  several  eventful  developments.  A  number 
of  secondary  versions  in  various  dialects — chief  among 
them  the  Old  Latin,  from  about  A.D.  200 — appeared, 
from  which  we  obtain  valuable  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  contemporary  Greek  text.  Before  the  third 
century  that  text  was  in  such  confusion  that  three 
scholars,  Origen,  Lucian,  and  Hesychius,  were  moved 
independently  to  produce  critical  recensions  for  the 
use  of  Christians  ;  the  most  famous  being  the  Hexapla 
of  Origen,  which  was  accepted  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
as  the  standard  edition  of  the  LXX.  The  influence  of 
these  recensions,  and  particularly  of  the  Hexapla,  on  the 
current  LXX  text  has  been  all-pervading,  and  seriously 
complicates  the  problem  of  recovering  the  original  text 
of  the  Greek  translation.  In  the  fourth  century  we 
come  to  the  earliest  direct  witnesses  to  the  OT  text 
in  the  oldest  MSS  of  the  LXX,  which,  of  course,  tell 
us  nothing  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  time,  but  only 
reveal  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  version.  For 
the  Hebrew  text  we  have  the  important  Latin  transla 
tion  of  the  Vulgate,  prepared  by  Jerome  in  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries.  It  was 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  ultimately  super 
seded  the  Old  Latin  in  the  Western  Church.  It  repre 
sents  a  Hebrew  original  varying  but  little  from  the 
MT  ;  and  is  of  great  use  for  determining  the  minor 
divergences  which  were  found  within  the  range  of  the 
standard  recension  about  250  years  after  its  formation. 
From  Jewish  tradition  we  have  for  this  period  the 
evidence  of  the  Targums — Aramaic  translations  of  the 
OT  for  use  in  the  synagogues — and  the  numerous 
citations  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  literature 
generally.  All  these  tell  the  same  tale  of  a  dominant 
standard  text,  with  slight  variations,  which  may  partly 
go  back  to  pre-Christian  times.  A  comparison  of  the 
Rabbinical  quotations  with  the  Targums  and  the  older 
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versions  seems  to  show  that  ancient  readings  which 
have  since  been  eliminated  from  the  MS  tradition 
were  still  in  currency  in  influential  MSS  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  age. 

During  all  this  time  the  scribes  were  gradually  per 
fecting  their  organisation,  and  securing  a  firmer  control 
of  the  traditional  text.  A  few  intentional  but  trivial 
manipulations  of  the  consonantal  text  (Tiqqune 
Sopherim)  with  which  they  are  credited  must  belong 
to  a  very  early  age,  before  the  consonantal  text  had 
acquired  the  sanctity  which  caused  its  very  mistakes 
to  be  respected.  At  a  later  time  they  contented  them 
selves  with  indicating  by  critical  marks  (puncia  extra- 
ordinaria,  etc.)  readings  which  were  defective  or  doubt 
ful  ;  and  still  later  with  specifying  the  "  reading  " 
(Qere)  to  be  followed  in  the  synagogue,  while  the 
"written"  text  (KHltib)  was  left  inviolate.  Lists  of 
these  and  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  sacred  text 
were  accumulated  and  handed  down  by  rote  ;  strict 
ceremonial  rules  were  imposed  on  the  copyists  of 
biblical  MSS  ;  standard  codices  were  edited  by  which 
the  correctness  of  any  MS  was  to  bo  tested ;  and 
everything  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  was 
done  to  bring  about  complete  uniformity  in  the  MS 
text.  This  culminated  in  the  work  of  the  Massoretic 
schools,  which  marks  the  transition  to  the  final  phase 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

III.  The  word  Massora  (p.  30)  meant  at  first  simply 
"tradition"  in  general,  but  in  technical  usage  it  came  to 
be  restricted  to  that  branch  of  tradition  which  concerned 
itself  with  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text : 
the  Massoretes  were  the  successors  of  the  Sopherim  or 
scribes.  The  history  of  the  movement  is  still  in  many 
points  obscure  ;  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any 
adequate  account  of  its  character.  It  nourished  both 
in  Babylonia  and  in  Palestine  (Tiberias)  in  the  cen 
turies  that  followed  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  ; 
and  its  most  noteworthy  achievement  was  the  gradual 
elaboration  (during  the  seventh  and  following  centuries) 
of  a  system  of  vowel  notation,  which  was  carried  on 
simultaneously  in  these  two  centres  of  .Jewish'  learning. 
The  Babylonian  schools  seem  to  have  been  eclipsed  by 
that  of  Tiberias  ;  and  accordingly  the  Tiberian  punctua 
tion  so  completely  displaced  tho  rival  systems  of 
Babylonia  that  until  the  important  discoveries  of  MSS 
within  the  last  eighty  years  all  knowledge  of  the  latter 
was  lost  in  Europe.  The  two  great  luminaries  of  tho 
school  of  Tiberias  in  the  tenth  century  were  Ben  Asher 
and  Ben  Naphtali,  each  of  whom  produced  a  standard 
codex  of  the  OT,  with  vowels  and  accents  on  the 
Tiberian  system,  with  minute  differences  in  punctua 
tion,  but  practically  none  in  the  consonantal  text.  The 
text  followed  in  Western  MSS  and  all  printed  editions 
is  in  the  main  that  of  Ben  Asher,  although  several 
readings  of  his  rival  Ben  Naphtali  are  incorporated  in 
the  received  text.  For  the  rest  the  Massora  consists, 
as  has  been  said,  of  an  immense  congeries  of  observa 
tions  on  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  aim  being 
to  provide  an  apparatus  by  which  the  smallest  devia 
tion  from  the  authoritative  text  could  be  avoided  or 
instantly  detected  in  the  production  of  new  copies. 
At  first  these  lists  and  notices  were  committed  to 
memory  ;  but  gradually  the  practice  was  introduced 
of  writing  them,  partly  on  the  margins  (or  between  the 
lines)  and  at  the  end  of  codices,  and  partly  in  separate 
works. 

It  is  only  from  the  tenth  century  downwards  that  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  Hebrew  text  in  extant  MSS.  The 
oldest  certainly  dated  MS  is  a  Babylonian  codex  of 
the  Latter  Prophets  now  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  boars 
tho  date  916.  There  are  one  or  two  which  may  prove 


to  be  as  much  as  a  century  older  ?  and  there  are  many 
bearing  early  dates  the  genuineness  of  whose  epigraphs 
is  strongly  suspected  :  among  them  the  first  copy  of 
the  entire  OT,  which  professes  to  be  a  transcript  of  the 
lost  codex  of  Ben  Asher,  and  to  have  been  written 
A.D.  1008-10.  The  majority  of  the  MSS.  belong  to  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Jews  for  the  propa 
gation  of  their  scriptures,  the  first  complete  edition 
of  the  OT  being  published  at  Soncino  in  1488.  Tho 
earliest  printed  editions  were  largely  based  on  MSS 
now  lost;  and  their  influence— notably  that  of  the 
great  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Jacob  ben  Hayyim  (1524-25) 
and  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  (1514-17) — has  pro 
foundly  affected  all  subsequent  editions,  and  has  con 
tributed  materially  to  the  uniformity  of  tho  present 
texlus  receptus. 

It  is  evident  from  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  text  that  no  existing  document  or  known  re 
cension  can  claim  to  represent  the  text  of  tho  OT  in 
its  original  form.     The  alterations  that  have  crept  in 
during  the  course  of  transmission  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads:    inadvertent  and  intentional.     (1)  To  the 
class  of  inadvertent  changes  belong  (a)  all  errors  of 
transcription,  such  as  confusion  of  letters  similar  in 
form  or  (when  written  to  dictation)  in  sound  ;  accidental 
omission  or  transposition  of  consonants  ;   repetition  of 
a  word  or  group  of  letters  already  written  (dittography) ; 
longer  omissions  caused  by  the  identical  ending  of  two 
sentences    (homoioteleuton)   and   tho   slipping   of   the 
scribe's  eye  from  the  one  he  had  just  copied  to  the 
other,     (b)  Errors  of  memory   are   sometimes  respon 
sible  for  the  substitution  of  a  synonym  for  the  original 
expression  (like  "  say  "  for  "  speak  "),  or  the  addition 
of  a   familiar   phrase  or  epithet  (as  in  "  ark  [of  the 
covenant]  "),  or  the  alteration  or  amplification  of  the 
text    in    accordance    with    some    well-known    parallel 
passage,     (c)  Errors  of  understanding  are  seen  chiefly 
in  mistaken  division  of  words  and  sentences,  in  mis 
interpretation  of  abbreviations,  and  in  incorporation 
of  marginal  glosses  in  the  text.     In  the  last  two  classes 
of  error,   however,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  unconscious  and  deliberate  manipulation  of 
the    text.       (2)    Conscious    alterations    of    the    text 
naturally  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  early  stages 
of  transmission,  and  cannot  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  processes  of  redaction  in  which  many  of  the 
OT  books  had  their  origin  ;   but  that  post-redactional 
additions  and  corrections  are  actually  found  in  the  text 
is  shown  in  some  cases  by  a  comparison  of  the  different 
versions  and  in  other  cases  is  probable  from  internal 
indications.     A    common    form    of    expansion    is    the 
introduction  of  explanatory  glosses  giving  the  accepted 
interpretation  of  a  difficult  or  ambiguous  expression 
in  the  authentic  text  (see  Is.  3iZ>),  or  enhancing  the 
accuracy  of  a  prediction  by  a  reference  to  its  supposed 
fulfilment  (Is.  7s6).     Systematic  correction  of  the  text 
occurs  most  frequently  under  the  influence  of  dogmatic 
or  aesthetic  tendencies  (cf.  the  regular  substitution  in 
tho  books  of  Samuel  of  bosheth,  "  shame,"  for  Baal  in 
the  names  Ishbosheth,  Mephibosheth,  with  the  original 
names  in  Ch.)  ;    but  occasionally  under  the  impression 
that  tho  traditional  reading  is  wrong  (thus  in  Gen.  22* 
"  seventh  "   in   the   Heb.   is   deliberately  changed  to 
'•sixth"  in  Sam.,  LXX,  and  Syr.).    It  may  be  noted  that 
certain  changes  of  this  kind  were  introduced  in  the 
synagogue  reading  (Qere)  while  the  written  text  was 
left  untouched  ;    and  on  the  other  hand  that  Jewish 
tradition  preserved  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  at 
an  earlier  period  they  were  made  in  the  consonantal 
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text  (Tiqqune  Sopherim,  above).  In  the  detection  of 
both  the  above  classes  of  alterations  the  versions  often 
render  important  service.  If  two  textual  witnesses 
show  a  difference  in  the  Hebrew  original  which  can 
be  naturally  traced  to  any  of  the  causes  just  enumerated 
the  divergence  is  at  once  explained,  and  it  will  generally 
be  clear  on  which  side  the  mistake  lies  and  which  is 
the  true  reading.  Or  the  mere  omission  in  one  text 
of  a  passage  found  in  the  other,  but  unnecessary  in 
its  context,  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
its  genuineness.  Again,  interpolation  may  reasonably 
be  suspected  when  a  passa.ge  occurs  in  two  texts  but 
at  differen'  places  (e.g.  1  S.  2i-io  is  inserted  by  the 
LXX  in  ihj  middle  of  lz&  of  the  Heb.)  :  the  probable 
explanation  being  that  it  originally  stood  in  the  margin 
of  some  MSS  and  was  taken  into  the  text  at  the  wrong 
place.  But  the  sources  of  error  here  mentioned  may 
often  lead  on  internal  grounds  to  an  emendation  even 
where  all  textual  witnesses  support  the  doubtful 
reading. 

In  conclusion,  the  broad  results  of  textual  criticism 
as  applied  to  the  OT  writings  may  bo  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows  :  (1)  It  should  bo  clearly  understood 
that  all  witnesses  to  the  text  exhibit  a  fundamental 
agreement.  An  extreme  case  of  divergence  is  the 
difference  between  the  MT  and  the  LXX  in  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah  ;  but  even  hero  it  is  reckoned  that  the 
element  common  to  the  two  recensions  amounts  to 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole.  The  normal  rela 
tion  of  the  LXX  to  the  MT  is  such  that  in  the 
majority  of  books  the  differences  are  mostly  differ 
ences  of  detail,  which  leave  the  broad  features  of 
the  text,  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  and  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  writers  almost  unaffected. 
(2)  Of  all  accessible  forms  of  the  text  the  MT  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  reliable,  and  the  most  faithful 
to  what  must  have  been  the  Hebrew  original.  That 
it  often  misrepresents  the  original,  that  it  stands  in 
need  of  criticism  and  correction,  and  that  in  innumer 
able  instances  it  can  be  corrected  by  the  help  of 
the  versions  and  especially  of  the  LXX,  are  facts 


which  cannot  bo  too  strongly  emphasized.  But  it 
remains  true  that  the  MT  has  preserved  better  than 
any  other  the  characteristics  and  phraseology  of  the 
original  documents,  and  is  the  only  secure  foundation 
for  a  critical  reconstruction  of  the  OT  text.  (3)  The 
MT,  even  when  corrected  by  the  help  of  the  versions 
and  all  other  external  aids,  frequently  yields  a  text 
which  cannot  pobsibly  be  original.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  passages  which  are  unintelligible  on  account 
of  textual  corruption,  the  corruption  is  either  shared 
by  all  the  versions,  or  is  icplaced  by  something  equally 
or  more  unintelligible.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  text  contains  defects  which  are  of  older  standing 
than  the  date  of  any  version.  On  these  we  have  no 
sort  of  external  check  except  in  the  few  cases  where  a 
passage  is  repeated  within  the  OT  itself  (parallel  pas 
sages  in  S.-K.  and  Ch.  ;  2  S.  22 -Ps.  18  ;  2  K.  18i3- 
20i9  =  Is.  36-39  ;  Is.  22-5  ---Mi.  4i-5  ;  etc.).  To  bridge 
the  gulf  that  separates  the  original  autographs  from 
the  oldest  externally  authenticated  text  we  have,  as  a 
rule,  no  resource  but  the  precarious  method  of  con 
jectural  emendation,  which  has  undoubtedly  a  wider 
scope  than  is  permissible  in  the  case  of  the  NT.  But 
arbitrary  and  unmethodical  conjecture  is  as  little 
legitimate  in  OT  as  in  NT  criticism.  Conjecture  is 
not  to  be  resorted  to  unless  all  available  documentary 
evidence  fails  to  yield  a  satisfactory  result ;  and  no 
emendation  of  this  kind  can  command  confidence  unless 
it  gives  a  reading  from  which  the  actual  Hebrew,  as 
well  as  the  versional  variants,  can  be  derived  in 
accordance  with  the  ascertained  tendencies  to  change 
and  error  to  which  editors  and  copyists  were  subject 
in  ancient  times. 
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THIS  article  provides  a  bare  skeleton  of  the  literary 
development,  and  should  be  supplemented  at  every 
point  by  the  introductions  to  individual  books  and 
groups  of  books.  A  description  of  the  various  literary 
types  in  the  OT  is  given  in  the  article  on  "  The  Bible 
as  Literature." 

Here  as  elsewhere  literature  is  the  expression  of  life, 
and  to  understand  it  we  must  view  it  as  the  outcome 
of  experience,  both  collective  and  individual.  A 
history  of  Heb.  literature  cannot  indeed  bo  written, 
since  materials  are  wanting.  What  is  left  to  us  in 
the  OT  is  but  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  literature 
now  lost,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irretrievably  (p.  IS).  Not- 
larger  only,  but  also  much  more  varied  ;  for  reduced 
as  it  was  by  neglect  and  by  the  catastrophes  through 
which  the  nation  passed,  it  was  jest  rioted  still  further 
by  the  religious  interest  which  guided  the  preservation 
of  what  still  remains  (p.  40). 

The  origins  unhappily  are  lost  in  obscurity.  Tradi 
tion  credits  Moses  alike  with  the  creation  of  the 
nation  and  the  origination  of  its  literature.  To  him 
belongs,  it  is  true,  the  imperishable  glory  of  creating 
a  national  consciousness  which  fused  the  emancipated 
Hebrew  slaves  into  a  people  proudly  aware  of  itself 
us  the  chosen  of  Yahweh.  But  the  claim  that  he 
created  not  simply  the  nation  and  its  religion,  but  also 
its  earliest  literature,  is  far  more  dubious.  Wo  can 
no  longer  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
(pp.  121-124).  This  rejection  of  an  ancient  tradition  is 
due  to  no  doubt  whether  Moses  could  write,  but  to 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are 
irreconcilable  with  his  authorship.  Different  scripts 
had  long  been  practised,  books  and  documents  had 
long  been  familiar,  and  centuries  before  his  time 
Hammurabi  had  promulgated  his  famous  code  (pp.  51, 
130).  Comparison  reveals  a  close  parallelism  with  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  2022-2333),  which  shows 
that  Israel  was  profoundly  indebted  for  its  social  law 
to  earlier  civilisation,  as  we  knew  that  it  was  indebted 
for  religious  institutions.  Moses  therefore  had  material 
from  which  he  might  have  drawn  up  legislation.  Yet 
we  cannot  identify  any  composition  of  Moses  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Probably  both  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  incorporate  Mosaic  legislation. 
But  we  can  feel  no  confidence  that  these  principles 
and  precepts  received  literary  form  in  the  wilderness. 
The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which  with  Ex.  3414-26 
constitutes  the  earliest  stratum  of  legislation,  pre 
supposes  a  people  settled  in  Canaan  and  practising 
agriculture.  Even  the  Decalogue  in  what  would 
presumably  be  its  original  form — ten  short  command 
ments  of  the  type  still  preserved  in  the  first,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  without  expansion  or 
explanation — apparently  contains  post-Mosaic  ele 
ments  (p.  184).  Such  a  snatch  of  song  as  Ex.  15i  may 


well  go  back  to  Moses,  though  the  poem  which  follows 
is  later  than  his  time. 

Analogy  suggests  that  poetical  utterances  of  this  kind 
constituted  the  beginning  of  Heb.  literature.  Some 
of  these  may  have  had  a  still  earlier  origin,  and  re 
ferred  to  more  ancient,  perhaps  prehistoric,  peoples. 
The  Song  of  Lainech,  the  curse  on  C'anaan,  the  blessing 
of  Shem  and  Japhet,  may  be  earlier  than  Moses  ;  the 
song  of  the  well  (Nu.  21i7f.),  and  possibly,  though  less 
probably,  the  sarcastic  verses  on  Sihon  (2127-30),  no 
later  than  his  time.  After  the  conquest  we  have  similar 
utterances,  such  as  Joshua's  apostrophe  to  the  sun 
and  moon  (Jos.  lOisf.).  The  stream  begins  to  flow 
with  greater  fulness  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The 
Song  of  Deborah  ( Jg.  5)  is  our  finest  example ;  but  more 
poems  of  the  type  no  doubt  existed,  for  others  also 
were  wont  to  rehearse  Yahweh 's  mighty  acts.  In  its 
present  form  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49*)  is  hardly 
earlier  than  the  reitm  of  David,  but  the  tribnl  delinea 
tions  in  it  seem  in  some  instances  to  be  older  than  the 
monarchy.  To  the  same  period  belong  the  riddle  of 
Samson  (Jg.  14i4)  and  his  boast  over  his  triumph  at 
Lelii  (15i6).  Our  first  specimen  of  another  type  meets 
us  in  the  fable  of  Jotham  (Jg.  98-is  ;  c/.  2  K.  14g). 
From  the  time  of  Saul  we  have  the  couplet  which 
roused  his  jealousy  over  David's  exploits  (1  S.  187). 
The  lament  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  S.  119-27)  and 
the  elegy  on  Abner  (333f.)  are  the  only  compositions 
of  David  to  the  authenticity  of  which  no  reasonable 
doubt  attaches.  Tradition  assigns  to  him  a  large 
number  of  Pss.  This  question  is  dealt  with  elsewhere 
(pp.  367f.);  here  a  few  words  must  suffice.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that,  with  his  fine  poetical  genius  and  his 
zeal  for  the  service  of  Yahweh,  David  praised  Him 
not  on  his  harp  only,  but  with  his  pen.  But  this 
carries  us  a  very  little  way  towards  the  position  that 
any  poems  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Psalter.  The 
late  date  at  which  the  book  was  compiled ,  the  origin 
of  even  the  earliest  collections  in  it  after  the  Exile  ; 
the  composition  of  the  great  majority  of  Pss.  in  the 
Persian  or  Greek  periods  ;  the  advanced  stase  of  re 
ligious  reflection  which  they  represent,  and  their  de 
veloped  religious  feeling,  combine  to  make  it  im 
probable  that  more  than  a  very  few  Davidic  Pss. 
can  have  survived,  and,  indeed,  to  render  the  presence 
of  any  in  our  Psalter  very  questionable.  Nor,  admit 
ting  that  some  have  been  included,  have  we  any  reliable 
criteria  for  determining  which  these  are. 

With  the  reign  of  Solomon  a  new  era  opens  in  the 
development  of  Israel.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
all  too  little  of  that  settled  peace  which  should  give 
culture  its  opportunity.  The  disintegration  of  tho 
nation,  its  hard  struggle  to  maintain  its  hold  on  Canaan, 
the  wars  with  surrounding  peoples,  and  above  all  with 
the  Philistines,  civil  strife  again  and  again  renewed, 
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combined  to  koep  the  Hebrews  physically  fit  but 
intellectually  backward.  David  had  given  them  rest 
from  their  enemies,  and  Solomon's  reign  was  one  of 
peace.  The  older  forms  of  literature  continued  to  be 
Cultivated,  but  there  were  new  and  far-reaching  de 
velopments.  There  is  probably  some  basis  for  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  many  proverbs  and  songs  to 
Solomon,  and  sayings  concerning  plants  and  animals. 
Possibly  some  of  his  aphorisms  may  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  (p.  397).  The  oracles  of  Balaam 
(Nu.  23f.)  in  their  earliest  form  may  belong  to  this 
period.  We  may  plausibly  assign  to  it  also  the  collec 
tion  of  Heb.  poetry  known  as  the  Book  of  Jashar,  which 
seems  to  have  contained  Solomon's  striking  saying, 
recovered  from  the  LXX  (p.  298),  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  together  with  Jos.  10i2f.  and  2  S.  119-27. 
A  similar  collection  may  have  been  "  The  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Yahweh"  (Nu.  21 14*),  but  we  have  no  evidence 
as  to  its  date. 

Solomon's  reign,  however,  is  specially  notable  as 
that  in  which  historical  literature  probably  took  its 
rise.  Great  historical  events,  stories  as  to  popular 
heroes  and  thrilling  exploits,  circulated  no  doubt  long 
before  on  the  lips  of  the  people.  But  their  reduction 
to  writing  had  probably  not  taken  place  up  to  this 
time.  And  when  history  began  to  be  written,  it  was, 
wo  may  surmise,  the  story  of  the  immediate  past. 
The  story  of  David's  court  (2  S.  9-20,  with  1  K.  If.) 
exhibits  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
that  it  is  generally  attributed  to  a  contemporary — 
possibly,  as  Duhm  suggests,  Abiathar.  This  may 
have  given  the  impulse  to  record  the  earlier  history. 
The  story  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  which  we  find 
in  the  most  ancient  strata  of  1  S.  1—2  S.  8,  was,  it  may 
be,  the  first  to  be  written.  The  oldest  records  of  the 
conquest  and  the  Judges  may  have  been  next  col 
lected,  and  not  so  much  later  would  come  the  Penta- 
teuchal  document  J  in  its  primitive  form,  written 
in  Judah.  The  parallel  document  E  was  written  in 
the  Northern  Kingdom  probably  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century.  E  includes  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  and  J  the  briefer  legislation  (Ex.  34io-26). 
In  the  historical  books  we  find  a  combination  of  story 
and  of  annals.  As  is  natural,  we  scarcely  meet  with 
the  latter  before  the  reign  of  Soiomoii,  though  we  have 
some  examples  from  the  reign  of  David.  With  the 
establishment  of  an  Oriental  despotism  in  Israel  the 
court  chronicler  began  to  play  a  prominent  part. 
Although  the  extracts  from  the  State  annals  are  much 
less  fascinating  than  the  popular  stories,  a  more  liberal 
use  of  them  in  our  historical  books  would  have  supplied 
the  historian  with  invaluable  information.  The  lead 
ing  sanctuaries  no  doubt  also  had  their  chroniclers,  and 
we  have  important  material  from  them  as  to  events 
connected  with  the  Temple.  Fortunately  the  official 
did  not  stifle  the  popular  element,  and  even  the  Book 
of  Kings  is  redeemed  from  being  a  collection  of  official 
records  by  the  prophetic  and  other  stories,  notably 
those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

_So  far  as  we  know,  Elijah  and  Elisha  committed 
nothing  to  writing.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  think  of 
them  as  uttering  sustained  addresses  ;  their  recorded 
words  arc  brief  and  weighty.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  when  Assyria  was  about  to  inter 
vene  once  more  in  the  politics  of  Palestine,  the  era 
of  the  literary  prophets  opens.  \Vithin  a  brief  period 
Amos  and  Hosea  laboured  in  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
Isaiah  and  Micah  in  the  Southern.  Prophecy  still 
remains  primarily  oral.  It  is  by  direct  speech  to  them 
that  the  prophet  seeks  to  influence  his  people.  But 
if  the  prophet  is  silenced,  as  Amos,  if  met  with  in 


credulity,  as  Isaiah,  ho  might  commit  to  writing  what 
he  was  not  permitted  to  utter,  or  record  for  future 
vindication  the  word  at  present  scouted  by  incredulity. 
Jeremiah  had  been  preaching  long  years  before  his 
oracles  were  collected  by  himself  and  read  to  the 
public.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  impulse  which 
led  to  the  record  being  made,  we  have  gained  im 
measurably  by  it  ;  for  it  is  in  the  prophetic  writings 
more  than  anywhere  else  that  we  find  the  inmost 
secret  of  Israel's  religion.  Prophecy  was,  of  course, 
largely  influenced  by  the  political  situation.  It  is 
when  some  great  work  of  Yahweh  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  accomplished  that  the  sensitive  instinct  of  the 
prophet  divines  and  foretells  the  approaching  judgment. 
Hence  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  begin 
their  work  when  the  Assyrian  peril  is  about  to  re 
appear.  But  it  would  invert  the  true  relation  to 
suppose  that  they  first  became  aware  of  the  approach 
ing  storm  and  then  cast  about  to  find  a  reason.  Rather 
they  started  from  the  conviction  of  Yahweh's  righteous 
ness  and  a  consciousness  of  His  people's  sin,  deduced 
from  this  that  judgment  was  inevitable,  and  read  the 
political  situation  in  the  light  of  this  moral  certainty. 
The  Northern  Kingdom  fell,  and  the  essential  Israel 
was  concentrated  in  Judah.  Some  precious  fragments 
of  the  Northern  literature  survived  the  catastrophe, 
notably  the  Hexateuchal  document  E  and  the  pro 
phecies  of  Hosea,  and  no  doubt  several  narratives  in 
the  historical  books,  especially  the  histories  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  With  the  death  of  Isaiah  prophecy 
became  dumb  for  a  season.  In  the  fanatical  reaction 
which  stained  the  reign  of  Manassch  the  representa 
tives  of  the  higher  religion  were  silenced,  though 
fragments  of  prophecy  (e..<j.  Mic.  61-8)  may  be  pre 
served  to  us  from  that  period.  See  further  pp.  88f. 

But  though  public  utterance  was  suppressed  and 
Jerusalem  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  while 
old  heathen  worships  flourished  and  new  cults  were 
borrowed  from  the  victorious  Assyria,  the  prophetic 
party  was  not  inactive.  The  teaching  of  the  eighth- 
century  prophets  had  been  concerned  in  the  main 
with  social  righteousness  as  the  nation's  best  expres 
sion  of  loyalty  to  its  God.  But  alongside  of  this,  and 
certainly  not  without  some  sympathy  from  the 
prophets,  there  was  a  movement  more  priestly  in 
origin  for  the  reform  of  the  cultus.  These  two  ten' 
dencies  combined  to  produce  the  Book  of  the  Law 
found  in  the  Temple  by  Hilkiah,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Josiah's  Reformation.  This  is  usually,  and 
in  all  probability  correctly,  identified  with  the  original 
Deuteronomy.  This  hardly  included  more  than 
Dt.  5-28  with  28,  and  indeed  not  the  whole  of  this. 
While  it  was  the  practical  embodiment  of  the  pro 
phetic  teaching  in  the  preceding  century,  it  developed 
the  legislation  which  already  existed  in  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant.  It  secured  the  centralisation  of  the 
worship  at  Jerusalem  and  the  suppression  of  the  local 
sanctuaries,  and  thus  created  a  problem,  important 
for  the  history  of  the  literature,  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  priests  at  the  disestablished  sanctuaries.  Its 
acceptance  by  the  people  at  the  instigation  of  Josiah 
made  Judah  a  people  of  the  Law  as  it  had  never  been 
before.  Its  acceptance  might  also  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  formation  of  the  OT  Canon. 
Its  doctrine  of  the  correspondence  between  conduct 
and  fortune  accentuated  the  problem  created  by  the 
suffering  of  the  righteous  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  to  the  discussion  of  which  some  of  the  greatest 
Heb.  literature  is  devoted.  It  profoundly  influenced 
also  the  writing  of  history,  giving  the  historians  and 
historical  editors  a  characteristic  point  of  view.  Ita 
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literary  influence  is  cilso  very  marked.  There  is  a 
peculiar  Deutcronomistic  style,  as  well  as  point  of 
view,  and  both  of  these  are  very  noticeable  in  much 
of  the  later  literature  (see  pp.  74f. ;  89f. ;  120-131). 

But  before  the  Law-book  had  been  read  prophecy 
had  again  found  utterance.  Nahum  wrote  his  im 
passioned  song  of  triumph  over  the  approaching  de 
struction  of  Nineveh  shortly  before  the  downfall  of 
Assyria,  c.  (>07  B.C.  About  t\vonty  years  before  the 
collapse  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  the  tidings  that  vast 
hordes  of  Scythians  were  on  the  march  and  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  filled  the  minds  of  men  with  dread. 
Zephaniah  was  stimulated  by  their  approach  to  an 
nounce  that  the  Day  of  Yahweh  was  at  hand.  This 
conception,  taken  over  from  popular  belief  by  Amos 
and  his  successors  and  transformed  in  the  process, 
received  from  Zephaniah  its  most  elaborate  expression. 
In  him  we  see  the  hints  of  an  apocalyptic  strain  which, 
largely  through  Ezekiel's  influence,  was  to  become 
more  and  more  prominent  in  prophecy  (p.  432) ;  though 
prophecy  did  not  develop  into  apocalyptic  in  the  full 
sense  till  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  coming  of  the 
Scythians  was  also  the  theme  of  Jeremiah's  early 
prophecies,  though  when  ho  collected  and  published 
his  oracles,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  the  Scythian 
danger  had  passed,  and  the  foe  from  the  north  was 
identified  with  the  Babylonians.  His  ministry  con 
tinued  till  after  the  dent  ruction  of  Jerusalem,  em 
bracing  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.  His 
prophecies  were  collected  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  ;  and  when  the  king  had  burnt  the  roll, 
its  contents  were  reproduced  and  many  like  words 
were  added.  We  have  authentic  prophecies  from  the 
later  period  of  his  life,  which  were  probably  united 
with  the  earlier  collection  by  his  secretary,  Baruch, 
to  whom  we  presumably  owe  many  of  the  biographical 
sections  contained  in  our  book.  The  relationship 
between  Jeremiah  and  Deuteronomy  presents  an  intri 
cate  problem.  We  may  assume  that  Jeremiah  had 
no  hand  in  its  composition,  and  his  ministry  began 
some  years  before  its  discovery.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  there  could  have  been  no  direct  influence  on  either 
side  between  his  pro-Reformation  prophecies  and  the 
Law-book.  But  wo  cannot  guarantee  that  these 
prophecies  are  preserved  for  us  in  their  original  form, 
and  have  been  unaffected  by  the  Law-book,  for  they 
were  not  written  down  till  some  fifteen  years  after 
its  publication.  If  from  the  first  Jeremiah  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  reformers,  and  felt  that  the  pen  of 
its  lying  scribes  had  wrought  falsely  (Jer.  8s*,  p  474), 
then  wye  could  not  anticipate  that  his  writings  would 
betray  much  trace  of  its  influence.  But  if,  as  the 
present  writer  believes,  he  welcomed  the  book  on  its 
publication  and  advocated  its  reforms,  though  later  he 
realised  that  the  hurt  of  the  people  had  been  healed 
too  lightly,  he  may  well  have  been  considerably  in 
fluenced  by  it.  It  is  of  course  unquestionable  that 
our  Book  of  Jeremiah  exhibits  a  strong  Deuteronomic 
colouring ;  but  the  book  has  been  much  glossed  and 
expanded,  and  it  is  in  these  later  additions  that  this 
colouring  is  most  deeply  marked.  The  place  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  in  the  history  of  religion  is 
among  the  highest,  but  his  influence  on  the  later 
canonical  literature  was  less  profound.  His  writings 
contain  not  only  his  addresses  to  the  people,  but  the 
utterances  of  his  intercourse  with  God.  His  experi 
ence  of  religion  as  intimate  fellowship  with  a  personal 
God  was  reflected  in  many  of  the  Pss.  He  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  but  the  de 
lineation  of  the  Servant  borrows  some  traits  from  his 
personality  and  career.  He  influenced  Ezekiel,  though 


perhaps  less  than  is  often  supposed,  and  the  two  men 
are  in  truth  very  dissimilar  (see  pp.  72f. ;  90). 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  (586  B.C.)  and  the  exile  to 
Babylon  had  momentous  consequences,  not  simply  for 
religious  and  political  life  (pp.  90f . ),  but  for  the  develop 
ment  of  literature.  The  catastrophe  was,  of  course, 
variously  interpreted.  Many  considered  themselves  ab 
solved  from  their  allegiance  to  Yahweh.  whose  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  save  His  people  had  been  demon 
strated  by  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  them.  But 
those  to  whom  the  future  belonged,  recognised  that 
the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history  and  forecast 
of  Judah's  doom  had  been  justified  by  the  event. 
They  did  not  believe,  however,  that  puni  '-iinent  was 
Yahweh's  last  word  to  them.  Judah  would  be  brought 
back  again  to  her  own  land,  there  to  live  in  righteous 
ness  and  in  peace.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  read 
aright  the  lessons  of  the  past,  to  minister  to  the  present 
and  prepare  for  the  future.  No  longer  preoccupied 
with  politics,  they  had  a  larger  opportunity  for  litera 
ture,  and  this  was  utilised  in  various  ways.  First  it 
was  necessary  to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
wreck.  The  legislation,  the  narrative  and  prophetic 
literature  had  to  be  collected,  partly  that  what  was 
intrinsically  so  precious  should  not  be  lost,  partly 
that  it  might  servo  in  the  home  or  in  the  religious 
assemblies,  for  instruction,  warning,  and  encourage 
ment.  During  this  period  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
probably  assumed  in  large  measure  their  present  form, 
though  at  some  points  they  exhibit  evidence  of  later 
revision  and  expansion.  The  laws  had  to  be  codified, 
and  the  ritual,  which  could  no  longer  be  practised,  to 
be  put  on  record  for  future  use.  The  standpoint  from 
which  much  of  the  rewriting  was  undertaken  was 
that  of  Dt.,  and  the  Books  of  Kings  in  particular  show 
this  influence  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  leader,  who  more  than  any  other  man  met  the 
need  of  the  time,  passing  judgment  on  Israel's  apostate 
history  and  announcing  its  overthrow,  changing  his 
note  to  one  of  consolation  when  the  blow  had  fallen, 
foretelling  the  blessed  future  and  preparing  for  it,  was 
Ezekiel  (pp.  91,  131).  Prophecy  became  in  his  hands 
the  exposition  of  a  systematic  theology  ;  it  was  more 
literary  and  less  oratorical,  more  laboured  and  less  spon 
taneous  than  the  utterances  of  his  predecessors.  He 
also  foreshadows  the  transformation  of  prophecy  into 
apocalyptic.  This  is  a  development  whose  beginnings 
may  be  traced  in  Zephaniah,  but  in  Ezekiel  the  signs 
of  it  are  clearer  and  more  abundant.  The  study  of 
earlier  prophecy,  to  combine  its  varied  forecasts  into 
a  coherent  scheme,  was  characteristic  of  apocalyptic. 
So  was  its  conviction  of  the  Divine  transcendence, 
and  its  interpolation  between  God  and  man  of  angelic 
orders  as  instruments  of  His  government.  Similarly 
its  assiirance  that  God's  intervention  would  be  catas 
trophic  when  it  came,  rather  than  take  the  form  of  an 
evolution  from  the  existing  political  situation.  The 
anticipation  was  also  found  that  the  heathen  would 
come  to  assail  God's  people  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
would  be  overthrown  by  a  stroke  of  God  without  need 
for  Israel  to  fight  in  self-defence.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Ezekiel  is  a  prophet  rather  than  an  apoca- 
lyptist,  and  that  a  wide  gulf  lies  between  his  book 
and  such  works  as  Daniel  and  Enoch.  But  some  of 
the  features  most  characteristic  of  apocalyptic  are 
present  in  his  writings  in  a  rudimentary  form. 

In  another  and  more  important  respect  Ezekiel 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  later  development. 
The  codification  of  the  law  would  presumably  have 
proceeded  apart  from  him,  as  is  shown  by  the  com 
pilation  of  the  Holiness  Code  (pp.  129f .).  But  Ezekiel's 
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uketch  of  a  religious  constitution  for  the  community  on 
its  return  provided  the  bridge  between  Deuteronomy 
and  the  Priestly  Code.  In  particular  his  solution  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  priest 
hood  of  the  high  places,  directly  prepared  the  way  for 
the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  so  charac 
teristic  of  P.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  decisive 
proofs  that  P  is  later  than  Ezekiel  (p.  129).  He 
created  the  distinction  between  the  priests  and  Levites 
which  was  then  carried  back  in  P  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  treated  not  as  a  degradation  from  the  priesthood 
for  apostasy,  but  as  a  distinction  elevating  Levi  above 
the  other  tribes. 

Another  problem  which  was  created  by  the  miseries 
of  the  people  which  culminated  in  the  Exile  was  that  of 
the  suffering  of  the  righteous  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  (pp.  92,  94).  Touched  upon  by  Jeremiah  (12r), 
it  is  explicitly  discussed  by  Habakkuk ;  it  is  the  subject 
of  the  fourth  Servant  Poem  (Is.  52i3-53i2).  Ezekiel 
had  met  the  complaint  of  the  people  that  the  fathers 
had  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  were 
set  on  edge  by  roundly  denying  that  this  implied 
challenge  of  Yahweh's  righteousness  had  anysubstanco: 
each  suffered  for  his  own  sin,  there  was  neither  vicarious 
penalty  nor  vicarious  reward.  It  is  the  problem  from 
which  the  author  of  Job  starts,  though  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  author's  main  purpose  was  to 
discuss  it  or  discover  the  solution.  His  interest  is 
rather  concentrated  on  the  history  of  Job's  soul,  as, 
conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  he  seeks  to  adjust  his 
relations  with  God.  The  problem  is  the  theme  of 
some  of  the  Pss.,  notably  Pss.  37,  49,  73.  It  is  touched 
upon  by  several  of  the  post-exilic  prophets,  it  provides 
a  basis  for  the  pessimism  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  is  the 
dark  background  for  the  apocalyptic  hope  of  Daniel. 
It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  our  first  literary- 
expression  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  Hababkuk, 
and  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when 
the  Chaldeans  were  entering  upon  their  great  career 
of  conquest.  But  IS-TI  in  its  present  text  seems  to 
presuppose  a  different  situation  from  the  rest  of 
Hab.  If.  Accordingly  the  present  writer  prefers  to 
consider  that,  while  1.5-n  is  pre-exilic.  the  main  body 
of  the  prophecy  is  exilic,  and  may  be  dated  about 
560-550  (see  The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  OT. 
pp.  151-171).  (The  author  of  the  commentary  agrees 
with  this  position,  except  that  ho  assigns  more  to  the 
pre-exilic  prophecy.)  Hab.  3  is  a  post-exilic  Ps. 

To  the  close  of  the  Exile  we  should  assign  the  great 
prophecy  of  the  anonymous  poet  to  whom  we  owe 
Is.  40-55  (pp.  91f.).  The  circumstances  which  it  pre 
supposes  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  Isaiah's 
own  time.  The  Jews  are  in  exile,  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  are  in  ruins  ;  Babylon,  not  Assyria,  is  the  great 
oppressing  empire ;  but  her  downfall  is  near,  and  the 
restoration  of  God's  people  to  Palestine  is  at  hand,  for 
Cyrus  has  already  begun  his  career  of  conquest,  and 
Babylon  will  soon  fall  before  him.  It  was  natural  that 
the  work  of  the  Second  Isaiah  should,  in  the  earlier 
critical  period,  be  regarded  as  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  (40-66),  though  sug 
gestions  that  these  chapters  were  not  a  unity  were 
occasionally  heard.  Even  then,  however,  there  was 
little  justification  for  the  phrase  "two  Isaiahs"  as 
representing  the  real  critical  view.  For  there  are  some 
related  sections  in  Is.  1-39  which  spring  out  of  the 
same  situation  (13i-1423  and  2lio),  and  there  were 
other  sections  (24-27  and  34f.)  which  were  obviously 
much  later  than  Isaiah's  time.  More  recent  criticism 
has  detected  a  much  larger  body  of  non-Isaianic 
matter,  though  in  the  present  writer's  judgment  it 


has  tended  to  extreme  views  both  with  reference  to 
the  proportion  of  non-Isaianic  matter  in  Is.  1—39  and 
the  extensive  interpolation  it  discovers  in  genuine 
Isaianic  oracles.  It  must  of  course  bo  recognised 
that,  once  the  presence  of  a  large  non-Isaianic  element 
in  the  book  is  conceded,  the  question  of  authorship  and 
date  of  other  sections  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  in 
the  traditional  direction  by  their  inclusion  in  a  book 
which  bears  Isaiah's  name.  So  far  as  40-06  is  con 
cerned,  Duhm's  verdict  that  the  work  of  the  Second 
Isaiah  does  not  extend  beyond  55  has  been  very  widely 
accepted.  Opinion  is  more  divided  on  two  other 
questions.  Duhin  holds  that  the  four  so-called  Servant 
of  Yahwch  Poems  (Is.  40i-4,  49i-6,  504-g,  52 13- 
53i2)  were  written  a  good  while  later  than  the  rest 
of  40—55.  This  view  is  also  taken  by  several  other 
scholars.  To  some  extent  it  is  complicated  with  ques 
tions  as  to  the  significance  attached  to  the  Servant. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  in  the 
poems  is  an  individual,  naturally  tend  to  regard  the 
poems  as  not  by  the  Second  Isaiah,  who  uses  the  term 
"  Servant  "  in  a  national  and  not  an  individual  sense. 
Those  who  regard  the  Servant  as  meaning  the  same 
thing  throughout,  sometimes  assert  identity  and  some 
times  difference  of  authorship.  The  present  writer 
believes  that  the  Servant  stands  throughout  for  the 
actual  nation  of  Israel ;  but  the  nation  is  sometimes 
depicted  as  it  actually  was,  sometimes  as  looked  at 
from  the  ideal  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  its  mission 
and  function.  He  is  less  confident  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  poems,  but  on  the  whole  considers  it  probable 
that  they  were  written  by  the  Second  Isaiah,  and  in 
serted  by  him  in  their  present  position.  The  other 
point  about  which  there  is  still  debate  touches  Is. 
56-66.  Duhm  assigns  the  whole  section,  apart  from 
interpolations,  to  a  single  author  whom  he  calls  the 
Trite-Isaiah.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
all  can  be  attributed  to  the  same  hand.  For  the  most 
part  it  apparently  belongs  to  much  the  same  period, 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  same  writer  worked  on  such  dif 
ferent  levels  of  literary  excellence,  and  more  probably 
we  have  to  do  with  a  plurality  of  authors.  To  the 
exilic  period,  and  not  to  the  first  century  B.C.,  as  the 
author  of  the  commentary  in  this  volume  supposes, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Lamentations  probably 
belongs.  Lam.  2,  4  appear  to  be  early  exilic,  Lam.  1 
and  5  late  exilic.  Lam.  3  post-exilic.  None  of  it  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  Jeremiah  himself.  To  the  Exile 
we  should  also  assign  the  review  of  Israel's  history, 
in  the  light  of  prophetic  theology  which  wo  find  in 
the  Song  of  Moses  (Dt.  32). 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  chronology,  the 
return  of  Jews  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took 'place 
by  permission  of  Cyrus  in  536.  Sixteen  years  later, 
two  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  began  their 
work.  Of  the  former  nothing  need  be  said.  He  did 
a  useful  work,  but  pedestrian  and  commonplace  in 
style,  he  ranks  low  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit. 
The  latter  is  the  author  of  Zech.  1-8  the  remaining 
chapters  (9-14)  being  probably  much  later.  Zechariah 
is  interesting  as  exhibiting  some  of  the  apocalyptic 
features  which  characterise  Ezekiel — enigmatic  em 
blems,  visions,  angelic  intermediaries,  the  anticipation 
of  God's  decisive  intervention  to  effect  Israel's  de 
liverance.  Malachi  and  Is.  56-66  (probably  with  the 
exception  of  63;-64i2)  may  be  dated  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  latter  contains  some  very 
fine  passages,  notably  60-62  and  the  powerful  though 
morally  repulsive  description  of  Yahwoh's  destruction 
of  Edom  in  63i-6. 
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Meanwhile  a  more  momentous  work  had  been 
achieved  by  the  author,  or  authors,  of  the  Priestly 
("ode,  which  is  probably  somewhat  less  extensive 
than  the  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  included  under 
the  symbol  P.  Wo  have  no  precise  knowledge  as  to 
its  origin.  Earlier  collections  of  ritual  laws  had  been 
made,  such  as  the  so-called  Law  of  Holiness  (pp.  129f .), 
which  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  P.  P  was 
probably  compiled  after  the  return  in  530,  but  some 
time  before  the  mission  of  Ezra  in  458.  If  closer 
dating  is  to  be  hazarded,  500-475  is  as  likely  a  period 
as  any.  It  is  a  very  singular  document  ;  some  of 
its  more  exaggerated  peculiarities  may  belong  to  its 
later  sections,  but  if  so  they  arc  only  exaggerations  of 
characteristic  features.  The  words  and  phrases  which 
occur  with  marked  frequency  form  a  long  list,  and  a 
strange  cast  is  given  to  the  style  by  the  frequency 
of  peculiar  formula*  of  enumeration.  Stereotyped 
formulae  are  constantly  repeated,  statement  after 
statement  is  cast  in  precisely  t  lie  s;i  mo  mould.  Genea 
logies  are  prominent,  whole  centuries  being  filled  with 
nothing  but  names  and  dates.  Minute  dating,  statis 
tics,  specifications  for  building  have  a  fascination  for 
the  writer,  but  for  the  human  element  in  the  story  ho 
has  little  care.  Ho  expands  into  detail  only  when  an 
institution  or  law,  or  something  in  which  his  point  of 
view  gives  him  a  special  interest,  is  connected  with 
the  story.  He  has  no  interest  in  stories  for  their  own 
sake,  he  cares  simply  for  the  moral  they  point  or  the 
regulation  whose  origin  they  recount.  J  and  E,  on 
the  contrary,  take  a  frank  interest  in  the  human  side 
of  their  stories,  and  care  much  less  for  the  things 
which  engross  the  mind  of  the  priestly  writer,  whoso 
instincts  are  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  It 
was  this  law,  which  largely  codified  the  earlier  ritual 
practices,  sometimes  of  immemorial  antiquity,  but 
which  also  contained  new  and  far-reaching  provisions, 
that  was  the  basis  of  Ezra's  reformation.  Whether 
the  Law  read  to  the  people  071  that  occasion  was  the 
whole  Pentateuch  or  merely  the  Priestly  document 
is  still  disputed.  But,  even  if  it  was  -only  the  latter, 
not  many  years  can  have  elapsed  before  the  documents 
were  combined, and  the  Pentateuch,  much  as  we  have  it, 
came  into  existence.  (See  further  pp.  125f.,  129-131.) 

With  the  Reformation  Judaism  was  born.  The 
religion  in  its  new  development  was  stamped  with 
an  exclusiveness  which  did  not  pass  unchallenged. 
To  the  literature  of  protest  we  should  probably  reckon 
the  exquisite  story  of  Ruth  (p.  22)  and  the  wonderful 
Book  of  Jonah.  The  former  quotes  against  the  harsh 
dissolution  of  marriages  with  foreign  wives  the  case  of 
Ruth,  who,  Moabitess  though  she  was,  displayed  a 
filial  piety  of  the  most  beautiful  typo,  took  Naomi's 
God,  country,  and  people  for  her  own,  and  won  the 
admiration  and  love  of  Boaz,  whose  marriage  with 
her  was  so  blest  by  God  that  from  it  David  and  the 
royal  house  of  Judah  sprang.  The  latter  is  a  parable 
in  which  Jonah  stands  for  Israel.  The  author  recalls 
his  people  to  the  mission  assigned  them  by  the  Second 
Isaiah  of  carrying  to  the  heathen  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  pleads  with  them  to  abandon  their 
impatient  longing  for  the  destruction  of  the  Gentile 
world,  affirms  the  readiness  of  heathenism  to  accept 
thft  truth,  sets  forth  the  boundless  love  and  com 
passion  of  God.  The  story  is  told  with  remarkable 
skill,  not  a  word  is  wasted,  every  phrase  tells.  It  is 
a  perfect  example  of  the  short  story,  and  its  art 
is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  its  close 
(p.  558).  The  Book  of  Obadiah  offers  an  unpleasant 
contrast. 

On  the  Poetical  and  Wisdom  Literature,  which  was 


in  the  main  a  product  of  the  post-exilic  period,  refer 
ence  may  be  made  to  what  is  said  in  the  article  de 
voted  to  it  (pp.  34 If.). 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  prophetic  litera 
ture  between  Ezra  and  the  Maccabees.  Wo  see  in 
this  period  a  still  fuller  development  of  the  process 
by  which  prophecy  was  transformed  into  apocalyptic. 
Joel,  Is.  24-27,  34f.,  Zech.  9-14,  all  in  varying  measure 
exhibit  this  feature.  Joel  is  still  commonly  regarded 
as  a  unity,  though  recently  various  scholars  have 
revived  the  attempts  to  analyse  it.  Is.  24-27  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  later  prophecy. 
It  has  a  whole  scries  of  apocalyptic  features,  but,  as 
Duhm  has  shown,  it  is  by  no  means  a  unity.  The 
worthiest  occasion  is  the  tremendous  convulsion 
occasioned  by  the  movement  of  Alexander  the  Great 
against  Persia. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  is  our  sole  example  in  the  OT 
of  an  apocalypse  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  corre 
sponding  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  the  NT.  The 
date  of  an  apocalypse  can  often  be  fixed  by  observing 
the  point  at  which  history,  masquerading  as  predic 
tion,  passes  over  into  real  prediction.  The  author,  as 
a  rule,  publishes  his  work  under  the  name  of  a  much 
more,  ancient  author.  Accordingly  the  interval  be 
tween  the  alleged  and  the  actual  time  of  production 
is  past  to  the  real,  but  future  to  the  alleged,  author. 
The  author,  while  writing  the  history  of  this  interval, 
has  therefore  to  give  it  out  as  prediction.  The  pre 
diction  grows  fuller  and  more  precise  as  his  own  time 
is  approached.  But  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  be  carried 
forward  to  the  crisis,  which  lies  in  the  real  and  not 
the  pretended  future,  at  the  point  of  transition  the 
language,  hitherto  so  exact,  becomes  vague  and  the 
forecast  mistaken.  By  this  consideration  the  Book  of 
Daniel  may  bo  fixed  within  the  period  168-105  B.C. 
It  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Aramaic. 
Perhaps  the  whole  book  was  written  in  Aramaic  origin 
ally,  hut  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it  were  trans 
lated  into  Hebrew  to  fit  tho  book  for  inclusion  in  the 
OT  Canon. 

One  notable  feature  in  connexion  with  the  prophetic 
literature  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  writings  of 
most  of  the  earlier  prophets  have  been  expanded  by 
later  editors.  Sometimes  prophecies  of  disaster  have 
been  rounded  off  with  happy  endings,  sometimes 
adjusted  to  new  conditions,  often  annotated  with 
glosses.  Prophecies  which  circulated  without  a  name 
have  by  accident  or  design  been  incorporated  with 
the  work  of  other  authors. 

Just  as  the  publication  of  D  led  to  a  revision  of  the 
older  historical  narratives,  so  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
to  rewrite  tho  sacred  history  on  the  theory  that  tlie 
completed  Law  was  in  operation,  and  to  bring  down 
the  story  to  the  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nohemiah.'  This 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  author  to  whom  we 
owe  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  For  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  he  may  have  used  an  earlier  revision  of 
tho  older  historical  books  made  from  a  point  of  view 
similar  to  his  own.  The  date  of  the  chronicler's  work 
was  perhaps  about  300  B.C.  The  main  features  of  the 
revision  are  as  follows.  No  attempt  is  made  to  relate 
the  history  in  detail  down  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
period  is  covered  simply  with  genealogies.  In  other 
words,  he  shows  no  desire  to  supersede  the  canonical 
records  of  the  earlier  history  that  we  find  in  the  Hex., 
Jg.,  and  1  S.  Ho  omits  the  unedifying  incidents  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  except  the  census 
taken  by  David,  which  he  attributes  to  the  impulse 
of  Satan  rather  than  of  Yahweh.  The  history  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  is  practically  ignored  except  where 
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the  story  of  the  Southern  Kingdom  made  reference 
to  it  necessary,  since  he  evidently  regarded  its  revolt 
against  the  Davidic  monarchy  as  cutting  it  off  from 
the  true  Israel.  Great  interest  is  exhibited  in  the 
Temple,  and  especially  in  the  musical  services.  The 
author  was  probably  a  Levite  who  belonged  to  the 
Temple  choir.  He  constantly  exhibits  the  working  of 
a  mechanical  law  of  retribution,  and  in  this  interest 
frequently  modifies  the  older  narrative.  He  also 
exhibits  a  fondness  for  systematically  high  numbers. 
Chronicles  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  historical 
information  which  would  otherwise  have  perished,  but 
in  the  main  its  historical  value  is  small.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  Chronicler's  work  is  of  special  value 
because  it  gives  us  the  only  information  on  the  period 
which  we  have  in  the  OT,  but  especially  for  the  largo 
extracts  it  has  embodied  from  the  memoirs  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  and  from  State  documents.  The 
curious  fact  that  in  the  Heb.  Bible  Chronicles  follows 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  thus  the  last  book  in  the 
OT,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  it  attained 


canonical  rank  later.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
needed  to  complete  the  story,  whereas  the  period 
covered  by  Chronicles  was  already  represented  by 
the  older  historical  literature.  (See  pp.  75-77.) 

Finally  we  have  the  Book  of  Esther  (p.  22).  This  was 
probably  written  in  the  later  Maccabean  period,  when 
the  success  of  the  Jews  had  enhanced  their  pride,  and 
the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  had  embittered  their 
resentment  against  the  Gentiles,  while  the  nobler 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  days  of  Judas  had  died  down, 
and  the  secular  had  replaced  the  high  religious  tone. 
The  story  is  characterised  by  so  many  improbabilities 
and  inconsistencies  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  historical.  The  LXX  contains  many 
passages  which  are  not  found  in  the  Heb.  According 
to  the  practicaJly  unanimous  verdict  of  scholars,  these 
are  later  additions.  This  view  is  in  all  probability 
right,  though  the  author  of  the  commentary  in  this 
volume  considers  the  LXX  to  be  more  original. 

Literature. — See  the  bibliography  on  Biblical  Intro 
duction  in  the  "  General  Bibliographies." 
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acceptance  of  whiah  enabled  them  to  produce  a  re 
ligious  literature  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other 
people. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  later  Icings  of  the  1st 
Dynasty  of  Babylon  there  are  signs  of  growing  weak 
ness.  At  last,  in  the  reign  of  Samsu-ditana,  the 
eleventh  king  of  the  line,  an  invasion  of  Hittites  from 
Asia  Minor  resulted  in  the  capture  and  sack  of  Babylon 
(c.  1754  B.C.).  The  Hittites  soon  retired,  but  their 
retirement  did  not  mean  freedom  for  Babylonia.  For 
some  time  before  the  Hittite  invasion,  raiding  bands 
of  Kassitcs,  who  were  Tndo-Europeans  by  race,  had 
been  coming  from  the  mountains  east  of  the  Tigris. 
At  first  they  were  held  in  check,  but  on  the  fall  of 
Babvlon  they  entered  the  country  in  greater  numbers, 
and"  established  themselves  at  Babylon  (c.  1750). 
Thus  began  the  Kassitc  Dynasty,  which  lasted  for 
576  years. 

While  the  advent  of  the  Kassites  must  at  first  have 
caused  some  disturbance,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
brought  about  any  considerable  alteration  in  the 
internal  condition  of  Babylonia.  They  gradually 
adopted  the  Babylonian  culture,  which  was  so  much 
higher  than  their  own  ;  and  the  records  of  the  period, 
which  are,  unfortunately,  very  scanty,  indicate  that 
while,  on  the  whole,  the  Kassito  kings  were  capable 
administrators,  no  one  of  them  has  to  his  credit  any 
great  achievement.  But  while  the  days  of  Baby 
lonia's  greatest  power  had  gone  by,  she  was  still  a 
strong  kingdom,  and,  as  is  shown  by  specimens  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Egyptian  and  Baby 
lonian  courts,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Amama  Collection,  she  still  had  a  share  in  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs.  In  Palestine,  however,  her 
influence  gradually  declined,  and  her  place  there  was 
taken  by  Egypt,  to  which  country  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention. 

II.  The  Egyptian  Period. — The  country  of  Egypt 
occupies  the  NE.  corner  of  Africa.  Its  native  name 
was  "  Kimet  " — i.e.  "  The  Black  (Country)  " — in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  soil.  The  name  "  Egypt  " 
comes  from  the  Greek,  and  is  of  obscure  origin.  The 
shape  of  the  country  has  been  aptly  likened  to  a  fan, 
the  handle  being  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
S.  of  Memphis,  and  the  fan  itself  by  the  Nile  Delta. 
It  is  a  small  country,  for  if  the  deserts  on  the  E.  and 
W.  be  left  out  of  the  calculation,  its  area  is  not  much 
more  than  13,000  square  miles.  Its  most  important 
physical  feature  is  the  river  Nile.  Not  only  did  it 
constitute  the  chief  highway  for  traffic,  but  its  annual 
overflow,  caused  by  the  melt  ing  of  snows  and  by  the 
heavy  spring  rains,  left  a  deposit  of  rich  mud  as  the 
floods  dried  up.  The  more  extensive  the  inundation, 
the  greater  the  fertilisation.  The  Egyptians  also 
assisted  Nature  as  much  as  possible  by  a  system  of 
canals,  dykes,  and  pumps ;  and  agriculture,  which 
normally  afforded  good  returns,  became  the  main 
occupation  of  the  people.  In  the  population  of  the 
country  there  were  several  distinct  elements.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Upper  (i.e.  South)  Egypt,  whose 
remains  can  be  traced  back  to  Neolithic  times,  seem 
to  have  entered  the  Nile  Valley  from  the  S.  or  SE., 
and  to  be  connected  racially  with  the  Ethiopians. 
In  Lower  Egypt  there  appears  to  have  been  a  mingling 
of  two  races.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  people  of 
Semitic  type,  who  came  from  Arabia  and  contributed 
the  Semitic  elements  so  noticeable  in  the  Egyptian 
religion  and  language  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
an  element  of  "  Mediterranean  "  type,  related  to  the 
ancient  Cretans,  which  played  an  ever-increasing  part 
in  the  development  of  Egyptian  civilisation.  These 


three  elements  were  gradually  welded  together  to 
form  the  Egyptian  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  make  more  than  passing 
allusions  to  Egyptian  civilisation,  but  a  few  words 
may  be  said  here  about  the  script.  Originally  Egyptian 
writing  was  pictographic.  Each  sign  stood  for  a 
complete  word.  In  course  of  time  certain  signs, 
representing  different  sounds,  came  to  be  used  in 
various  combinations  as  syllables  ;  and  finally,  signs 
denoting  single  consonants  were  employed.  In  all 
there  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  signs,  but 
very  many  of  them  were  not  in  regular  use.  In  addi 
tion  to  the  three  classes  of  signs  there  were  three  types 
of  script :  the  "  hieroglyphic,"  which  was  always 
used  for  monumental  inscriptions  and  never  lost  its 
pictorial  character;  the  "  hieratic,"  made  up  of  such 
abbreviations  of  the  hieroglyphic  as  were  convenient 
for  writing  on  papyrus ;  and  the  "  demotic,"  or 
popular,  in  which  the  signs  were  still  further  abbre 
viated  for  ordinary  use. 

Corresponding  to  the  difference  of  races,  Egypt 
was  for  a  long  time  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south.  For 
centuries  these  two  kingdoms  existed  side  by  side ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  at  first,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  presence  of  the  "  Mediterranean  "  element  in  the 
population,  the  superiority  in  civilisation  lay  with  the 
northern  kingdom.  Gradually,  however,  the  strength 
of  the  south  grew  until  it  was  able  to  conquer  the 
north.  A  united  kingdom  was  formed,  and  the  first 
of  the  thirty-one  dynasties,  into  which  the  rulers  of 
Egypt  are  divided,  was  established.  The  date  of  this 
event  is  uncertain  :  it  cannot  be  placed  much  later 
than  c.  3500  B.C..  and  it  may  be  earlier. 

The  history  of  the  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
this  date  and  the  Hyksos  invasion  cannot  be  written 
here.  We  must  pass  over  the  period  of  the  "  Old 
Kingdom,"  comprising  Dynasties  I-VI  (c.  3500  to 
C.  i'500),  pausing  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  this 
was  the  age  of  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids — the  royal 
tombs  which  command  universal  admiration,  not 
merely  for  their  size,  but  also  for  the  proofs  which  their 
de-sign  and  construction  afford  of  the  skill  and  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  of  their  builders.  Nor  can  we 
stay  to  describe  the  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  which  began, 
after  several  centuries  of  great  unsettlement,  when 
civil  war  was  common  and  culture  degenerated,  with 
the  rise  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty,  and  during  which, 
especially  under  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (established 
c.  2000),  Egypt  was  so  prosperous  that  the  era  was 
often  regarded  in  after  days  as  a  "  golden  age." 
Again,  however,  as  at  the  close  of  the  "  Old  Kingdom," 
a  period  of  decline  set  in  ;  the  kings  of  the  Xlllth 
and  XlVth  Dynasties  are  little  more  than  names  to 
us  ;  and  the  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  time  are 
increased  by  the  sudden  invasion  of  Egypt  from  the 
east  by  the  "  Hyksos."  or  "  Shepherd  Kings."  These 
invaders  established  themselves  in  the  Delta.  There 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  their  race.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were,  in  the  main,  Semites,  with 
a  considerable  admixture  of  other  racial  elements. 
The  date  of  the  invasion  is  also  doubtful,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  much  later  than  1800. 

At  this  point  we  must  turn  aside  from  our  survey  of 
the  history  of  Egypt  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
origins  of  a  number  of  other  peoples  who  had  already 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Near  East,  and  who  were 
destined  to  play  parts  of  greater  or  less  importance 
in  the  immediate  or  more  remote  future. 

To  the  north  of  Babylonia  lies  the  country  of 
Assyria — so  called  from  Asshur,  the  earliest  Assyrian 
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centre  and  capital.  The  boundaries  of  the  country 
were  formed  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia  ;  on  the  S.  and  W.  they  cannot 
be  strictly  defined.  The  character  of  the  co'untry  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Babylonia.  On  the  E. 
of  the  Tigris  are  numerous  ranges  of  hills  with  well- 
watered  valleys  between  ;  on  the  W.  the  supply  of 
water  is  much  poorer.  This  explains  the  fact  that  all 
the  important  cities  of  Assyria,  with  the  exception  of 
Asshur,  were  situated  on  the  E.  of  the  Tigris.  As  a 
whole,  the  fertility  of  Assyria  was  far  below  that  of 
Babylonia. 

The  predominant  element  in  the  population  was 
Semitic,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Assyria  shared 
with  Babylonia  in  the  migration  of  Semites  from  Arabia 
which  took  place  in  the  fourth  millennium  B.C.  The 
Assyrian  Semites,  reinforced,  no  doubt,  from  time  to 
time,  by  fresh  arrivals  of  their  kinsfolk  from  Arabia 
and  Babylonia,  gradually  mingled  with  and  absorbed 
the  earlier  population.  The  nation  which  resulted 
from  the  combination  of  those  two  elements,  while 
speaking  the  same  language  as  the  Babylonians — 
with,  of  course,  variations  of  dialect — yet  differed 
from  them  in  many  respects.  They  were  essentially 
a  military  people.  By  war  they  lived,  and  their 
military  activities  left  them  no  time  for  the  develop 
ment  of  an  independent  culture.  In  architecture  and 
sculpture  they  showed  originality,  but  their  religion 
and  literature,  together  with  other  elements  of  culture, 
they  borrowed  from  Babylonia.  Their  chief  centre 
in  earliest  times  was  Asshur,  originally  a  city-state 
which  gradually  extended  its  influence  until  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
various  cities  at  first  formed  a  confederacy,  with  Asshur 
at  its  head.  Our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  history  does 
not  begin  till  towards  the  close  of  the  third  millennium 
B.C.,  when  we  hear  of  the  priest-kings,  Ushpia  and 
Kikia,  strengthening  Asshur's  defences,  and  building 
the  Temple  of  Ashir,  its  god.  According  to  tradition, 
the  actual  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  was  Bel- 
bani,  a  somewhat  later  ruler.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  third  millennium  the  Assyrian  king,  Ilu-shuma, 
came  into  conflict  with  Sumu-abu,  the  founder  of  the 
1st  Dynasty  of  Babylon.  Whether  Ilu-shuma's 
resistance  was  successful  or  not  we  cannot  say.  Prob 
ably  Assyria  was  weakened,  for  we  find  her  tributary 
to  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Khammurabi  (c.  1950). 
The  fall  of  the  1st  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  however,  made 
Assyria,  at  least  for  a  time,  independent. 

In  N.  Mesopotamia,  between  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  lay  the  country  of 
Mitanni.  As  in  the  case  of  its  more  famous  neigh 
bours,  its  origins  are  unknown,  and  it  does  not  come 
into  the  light  of  history  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.,  when  there  reigned  the  first  of 
a  number  of  kings  whose  names  have  been  preserved 
in  the  tablets  of  Boghaz-keui  and  Tell  ei-Amarna. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  these  royal  names  are  of 
Aryan  type,  and  some  of  the  Mitannian  gods  were 
Aryan.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  kings  were  the 
heads  of  an  Aryan  aristocracy  which  had  established 
itself  in  Mitanni  in  the  same  way,  and  about  the  same 
time,  as  the  Kassites,  to  whom  they  were  probably 
akin,  gained  control  of  Babylonia.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  may  well  have  been  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Assyria,  with  the  addition, 
perhaps,  of  a  small  Semitic  element. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  fall  of  the  1st  Dynasty 
of  Babylon  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  an  invasion 
of  Hittites  (c.  1754).  This  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Hittites  in  history.  Their  origin  and  racial  con- 
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nexions  are  obscure.  From  the  presence  of  mountain 
deities  in  their  pantheon,  and  from  certain  charac 
teristics  of  their  dress,  it  has  been  inferred  that  their 
early  home  was  in  the  mountains  ;  but  whether  they 
were  indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  as  some  suppose,  or 
whether  they  migrated  thither  from  the  east,  cannot 
at  present  be  determined.  Their  physical  character 
istics  have  long  been  familiar  from  their  own  and  from 
Egyptian  monuments ;  but  in  spite  of  numerous 
references  to  them  in  the  OT,  their  history  was  almost 
a  blank  until  the  late  Dr.  VVinckler  discovered  the  royal 
archives  at  Boghaz-keui.  From  thep.e  it  has  been 
possible  to  reconstruct  their  history  for  a  period  of 
some  two  hundred  years,  during  which  they  attained 
to  the  height  of  their  power.  The  founder  of  the 
empire,  and  its  greatest  king,  was  Shubbiluliuma,  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C., 
united  a  number  of  independent  Hittite  states  under 
his  rule.  His  capital,  Khatti  (Boghaz-keui)  was 
situated  E.  of  the  Halys,  in  the  Anatolian  plateau. 
In  civilisation  the  Hittites  reached  a  high  level.  They 
owed  much  to  Babylonia,  though  they  were  more  than 
mere  slavish  imitators.  Quite  early  they  adopted  the 
cuneiform  script,  and  the  Boghaz-keui  archives  are 
all  written  in  cuneiform,  the  language  employed  being 
sometimes  Hittite  and  sometimes  Babylonian.  Their 
own  system  of  writing  was  pictographic,  and  they 
always  used  it  for  inscriptions  on  their  monuments. 

Another  important  country  was  that  known  to  the 
Babylonians  as  Amurru.  Io  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
immigrants  into  Babylonia  from  Amurru  founded  the 
1st  Dynasty  of  Babylon  (c.  2050).  In  the  OT  the  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  form  "  Amorite,"  and  to 
the  Egyptians  the  district  was  known  as  the  "  La.nd 
of  Amor."  The  Amorites  were  of  Semitic  stock,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  formed  one  section — the 
Canaan ites  of  Palestine  being  another— of  a  great 
migration  of  Semites  from  Arabia,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  place  about  2500.  While  the  Canaan- 
ites  settled  in  Palestine,  the  Amorites  occupied  the 
region  to  the  N.  of  Palestine  and  to  the  E.  of  Lebanon. 
Here  they  established  a  number  of  independent  states. 
We  gather  from  the  OT  that  branches  of  them  also 
settled  on  the  plateaux  to  the  E.,  and  in  the  hill  country 
to  the  W.,  of  Jordan.  For  a  time  Amurru  became 
subject  to  Egypt,  but  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
side  of  the  growing  Hittite  kingdom.  Later  still 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  Aramaeans,  or 
Syrians. 

To  the  W.  of  Amurru,  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoe 
nicians  were  situated.  They  Were  of  Semitic  stock, 
and  of  all  the  Semitic  dialects  theirs  was  the  most 
closely  related  to  the  Hebrew.  According  to  tradi 
tion,  their  original  home  was  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  When  they  entered  their  new  country 
is  as  yet  unknown.  They  were  certainly  there  c.  2000, 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  the  descendants  of 
invaders  who  formed  one  of  the  earliest  waves  of  the 
migration  to  which  the  Canaanites  and  Amorites  be 
longed.  If  so,  We  must  date  the  beginning  of  the 
nation  about  2500.  The  chief  centres  of  Phoenician 
life  were  a  number  of  cities  situated  on  the  coast.  Of 
these,  Arvad  was  the  oldest,  but  Tyre  and  Sidon  early 
became  the  most  important,  now  one,  now  the  other, 
occupying  the  premier  position.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  cities  formed  small,  independent  kingdoms  with 
a  limited  monarchy.  The  culture  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  largely  borrowed.  They  had  little  originality, 
but  were  able  to  adapt  and  develop  the  inventions  of 
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others.  For  certain  of  their  productions,  Buch  as 
purple  dye  and  metal  working,  they  were  very  famous  ; 
but  their  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  the  commerce 
which  brought  them  into  relations  with  the  nations 
on  all  sides,  and  by  means  of  which  they  amassed  vast 
Wealth.  They  Were  noted,  too,  for  their  shipbuilding, 
and  in  navigation  they  were  unsurpassed.  They  have 
often  been  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  alphabet, 
but  this  is  unlikely.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
alphabet  originated  in  Crete,  where  the  remains  of  a 
highly  developed  civilisation  have  been  discovered 
(p.  5(>).  We  know  that,  after  the  Cretan  power  was 
broken,  c.  1400.  a  people  of  Cretan  origin  settled  in 
S.  Phoenicia.  They  probably  brought  the  alphabet 
with  them,  and  the  Phoenicians,  having  adopted  it 
themselves,  through  their  far-extended  commerce 
passed  it  on  to  others.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
nation  which  Was  so  greatly  devoted  to  commercial 
pursuits  should  have  shown  comparatively  little  liking 
for  war  ;  and  we  find  that  they  were  generally  ready 
to  pay  tribute  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
on  their  commerce  undisturbed.  If  necessary,  how 
ever,  they  could  offer  an  obstinate  resistance  to  their 
foes,  and  Tyro  especially  has  to  her  credit  the  endurance 
of  several  long  and  stubborn  sieges, 

To  return  to  Egypt :  we  saw  above  (p.  52)  that  the 
Hyksos  established  themselves,  perhaps  about  1800,  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Delta,  where  they  gradually 
extended  their  control  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The 
rule  of  the  foreigners  was  hateful  to  the  Egyptians, 
who  did  their  best  in  after  days  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  it.  They  succeeded  so  well  that  the  period  is  the 
most  obscure  in  Egyptian  history.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  strength  of 
the  Egyptians  began  to  revive.  The  south  was  tirst 
delivered  from  Hyksos  control,  and  then  Aahmes,  the 
founder  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  (c..  1580).  drove  the 
foreigners  from  the  country,  and  Egypt  was  united 
once  more  under  a  native  king. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Hyksos  a  new  spirit  mani 
fested  itself  in  Egypt,  and  the  period  of  the  "  First 
Empire  "  began.  In  the  south  the  valuable  province 
of  Nubia  was  recovered  by  Amcnophis  I  and  Thoth 
mes  I,  the  second  and  third  kings  of  the  dynasty ; 
and  later  kings  both  increased  its  extent  and  improved 
its  organisation.  Even  more  important  were  the 
results  of  a  series  of  campaigns  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
The  Hyksos  invasion,  though  it  contributed  nothing 
to  Egyptian  culture,  had  at  least  broken  down  for  ever 
the  barriers  which  separated  Egypt  from  western  Asia. 
Hitherto,  apart  from  occasional  military  expeditions 
into  Palestine,  the  intercourse  between  Egypt  and 
other  countries  of  the  Near  East  had  been  of  a  com 
mercial  character.  Now,  however,  circumstances 
combined  to  encourage  the  Egyptian  kings  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  aggression.  On  the  one  hand,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos  had  put  fresh  energy  into  the  nation, 
a  strong  army  had  been  created,  and  the  use  of  the 
chariot  had  been  learnt  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  saw  above,  the  comparative  weakness  of  Babylonia 
under  the  Kassites  brought  about  a  diminution  of  her 
influence  in  the  west. 

The  first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  was  taken  by  Thothmes  I  [c.  1539-1514),  who 
made  a  successful  raiding  expedition  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  These  districts,  however,  though  so  easily 
overrun,  were  not  yet  conquered.  Nor  did  the  Egyp 
tians  immediately  follow  up  their  initial  success,  and 
it  was  not  until  'the  twenty-second  year  of  Thothmes 
III  (c.  1501-1447)  that  the  Syrian  campaigns  were 
renewed.  Meanwhile  a  strong  confederacy  of  Syrian 


states  had  been  formed,  with  the  Prince  of  Kadesh, 
on  the  Orontes,  at  its  head.  Against  this  confederacy 
Thothmes  III  set  out  in  1479,  advancing  without  diffi 
culty  until  he  came  to  where  the  Syrians  Were  gathered, 
with  Uieir  headquarters  at  Megiddo  (pp.  29f.).  Here  a 
fierce  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were 
victorious.  Megiddo  itself  soon  fell,  and  pushing  into 
'Phoenicia,  Thothmes  captured  a  number  of  other  towns. 
The  Egyptian  mastery  of  Syria  was,  however,  not 
complete  as  long  as  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
was  unsubdued.  Thothmes,  therefore,  gradually  pre 
pared  the  way  by  a  series  of  annual  campaigns  against 
Phoenicia,  and  then,  marching  rapidly  north-eastward, 
he  pursued  a  victorious  course  as  far  as  Carcho- 
mish  on  the  Euphrates,  where  a  decisive  defeat  was 
inflicted  on  his  enemies.  The  conquest  of  Syria  Was 
completed  in  a  subsequent  campaign  by  the  subjuga 
tion  of  Kadesh,  and  Thothmes'  authority  over 
the  regions  W.  of  the  Euphrates  was  generally  recog 
nised. 

Thothmes  paid  great  attention  to  the  organisation 
of  his  newly- won  province.  From  his  Annals  and  from 
the  Amarna  letters  we  learn  what  methods  he  adopted. 
Very  wisely  he  allowed  the  different  states  to  be  ruled 
by  native  princes ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a  pro- 
Egyptian  attitude,  he  took  their  sons  to  Egypt,  where 
they  both  served  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  their  fathers,  and  were  gradually  filled  with  Egyp 
tian  ideals.  But  the  native  princes  were  not  left 
entirely  alone,  even  when  they  had  been  Egyptianised. 
Up  and  down  the  country  were  located  bodies  of 
Egyptian  troops  who  were  ready  to  put  down  any  in 
surrection  before  it  attained  more  than  local  influence. 
Moreover,  the  princes  were  kept  under  constant  sur 
veillance  by  Egyptian  officials,  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  to  the  regular  transmission  of  tribute,  and  to 
exercise  any  necessary  oversight  of  the  native  govern 
ments.  The  empire  which  Thothmes  III  had  won  was 
retained  by  his  successors— Amenhetep  II  (c.  1447- 
1421),  who  even  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  secured 
the  king  of  Mitanni  as  a  subject-ally ;  Thothmes  IV 
(c.  1421-1412);  and  Amenhetep  111  (c.  1412-1376). 
In  the  reign  of  the  last-named,  however,  the  power  of 
Egypt  began  to  decline,  and  her  hold  on  Syria  was 
relaxed.  "The  cause  of  this  decline  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  growth  of  the  empire  had  been  accompanied  by 
a  great  development  of  commerce,  which,  with  the 
tribute  drawn  from  the  dependent  states,  brought  much 
wealth  into  the  country.  With  the  growth  of  wealth 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  luxury,  and,  in 
the  period  of  almost  unbroken  peace  which  followed 
the  reign  of  Thothmes  III,  seeds  of  decay  were  sowed 
which  bore  fruit  in  the  days  of  Amenhetep  IV,  who 
came  to  the  throne  c.  1376.  The  reign  of  this  king 
is  made  famous  by  a  most  astonishing  religious  reform 
and  its  consequences.  The  source  of  the  reform 
was  the  king  himself,  who  declared  that  all  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  were  non-existent,  and 
that  the  only  deity  was  the  one  Who  revealed  himself 
through  the  "  Aten,"  or  sun-disc.  Here  we  have 
monotheism  of  a  very  high  order,  for  Amenhetep 
worshipped  not  the  sun-disc  itself,  but  the  power 
behind  it.  The  decree  went  forth  that  the  worship 
of  the  "  Aten  "  was  now  to  be  the  "  established  " 
worship  of  the  country.  The  king  changed  his  name 
to  Akhenaten,  which  'means  "  the  glorious  sun -disc," 
and  built  a  new  capital,  called  Akhetaten,  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  promulgation  of  the  new  faith.  The  site 
of  the  new  city  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Tell  el-Amarna.  The  consequences  of  this  reform  were 
felt  throughout  the  empire.  In  Egypt  itself  it  was 
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received  with  Widespread  indignation.  Not  only  the 
priests  of  the  old  religion,  but  all  other  classes  of 
society,  regarded  the  change  with  hatred  and  alarm, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  strained  to  a  degree 
which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign,  reached 
breaking-point.  Moreover,  there  Was  great  unsettle- 
ment  in  Syria  arid  Palestine,  where  forces  had  been 
gradually  developing  which  threatened  to  involve 
Egypt  in  the  loss  of  the  province  which  Thothmcs  III 
had  striven  so  hard  to  win.  Egypt  needed  above  all 
things  a  ruler  of  great  energy  and  ability  ;  but  Amen- 
hebep  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  his  new  religion 
that  he  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  administration  of 
his  empire. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  in  Syria  was  the  growth 
of  the  Hittite  power  under  Shubbiluliuma.  Circum 
stances  here  were  favourable  to  an  energetic  leader. 
On  the  E.  of  the  Euphrates  was  Mitanni,  now1  a  subject- 
ally  of  Egypt.  To  the  W.  of  Lebanon  were  the 
Phoenicians :  they  also  were  loyal  to  Egypt,  for  to 
be  so  was  to  their  commercial  interest.  Between 
these  two  peoples  Were  the  Amorites,  subject,  at 
present,  to  Egypt,  but  ever  ready  to  revolt  should  the 
opportunity  offer.  As  long  as  'Egypt  was  strong  it 
Was  possible  to  keep  the  unruly  elements  in  subjec 
tion  ;  but  when,  during  the  latter  part  of  Amenhetep 
Ill's  reign,  Egypt  weakened,  there  Was  afforded  to 
Shubbiluliuma  a  splendid  opportunity  of  stirring  up 
dissension  and  profiting  thereby.  Sliubbiluliuma  set 
about  the  realisation  of  his  ambitions  very  craftily. 
He  impelled  the  Amorites,  under  their  leader  Abd- 
ashirta,  to  attack  the  Phoenician  states,  and  as  the  latter, 
in  spite  of  their  frenzied  appeals,  some  of  which  have 
survived  in  the  Amarna  letters,  received  insufficient 
support  from  Egypt,  they  were  forced,  one  by  one,  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Pharaoh.  Mean 
while,  Shubbiluliuma  was  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his 
plans  behind  the  screen  which  the  Amorites  afforded. 
Crossing  the  Euphrates,  he  plundered  the  northern 
portion  of  Mitanni,  and  then  retired  into  N.  Syria, 
where  he  subdued  a  number  of  states.  This  much  he 
accomplished  during  the  reign  of  Amenhetep  III.  In 
the  meantime  the  Amorites  had  been  preparing  the 
way  for  him  further  south.  Their  leader  was  now 
Aziru,  the  son  of  Abdashirta.  He  had  been  very 
successful  in  his  attacks  on  Phoenicia,  and  became  for 
a  time  the  ruler  of  an  Amorite  kingdom  which,  though 
nominally  subject  to  Egypt,  was  practically  indepen 
dent.  Shubbiluliuma  now  attacked  and  defeated 
Aziru,  and  thus  gained  control  of  the  greater  part  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Finally,  he  subdued  Mitanni, 
which  had  been  still  further  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions  and  by  an  Assyrian  invasion.  He  also 
gained  control  of  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
possibly  campaigned  as  far  westward  as  the  JEge&n. 
As  yet,  however,  we  have  no  detailed  knowledge  of 
his  achievements  in  this  direction.  Shubbiluliuma 
was  now  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  W.  Asia. 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  .independent,  but  they 
stood  in  awe  of  the  great  conqueror,  and  treated  him 
with  respect.  Egypt  had  fallen  into  a  condition  of 
weakness.  Not  only  had  she  lost  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
but  Palestine  had  been  invaded  by  Aram^an  tribes, 
with  whom  certain  of  the  Canaanite  princes  made 
common  cause,  though  for  some  time,  in  spite  of  the 
anxious  warnings  of  Abd-khiba,  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  they  succeeded  in  deceiving  Amenhetep  TV 
with  assurances  of  loyalty.  When  the  Egyptian  court 
at  last  awoke  to  a  recognition  of  the  tine  state  of  affairs 
and  sent  help,  it  was  too  late,  and  Palestine  also  was 
lost.  Tims  Egypt  was  deprived  of  the  whole  of  the 


valuable  province  which  Thothmes  III  had  Won  and 
organised  at  so  great  a  cost. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
reigns  of  Amenhetep  III  arid  IV  is  derived  from  the 
tablets  of  Boghaz-keui  and  of  Tell  el-Amarna.  The 
latter,  nearly  three  hundred  in  number,  were  dis 
covered  in  A.D.  1887,  and,  like  those  from  Boghaz-keui, 
are  written  in  the  Babylonian  script  and  language. 
Some  of  them  contain  letters  to  the  Pharaoh  from  the 
kings  of  neighbouring  countries — Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Mitanni,  Alashiya  (Cyprus  ?),  and  the  Hittites  ;  but 
most  of  them  are  reports  or  letters  from  native  princes 
and  Egyptian  officials  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Very  interesting  is  the  mention  in  some  of  these 
letters  of  certain  Semitic  tribes,  who  had  invaded 
Palestine  and  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  country. 
The  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  or  groups  of  tribes, 
Khabiri,  is  very  similar  to  the  name  "  Hebrew,"  and 
some  authorities  find  in  the  allusions  to  them  in  these 
letters  the  counterpart  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Hebrew  invasion  of  Palestine.  The  question  is,  how 
ever,  still  under  discussion  (p.  34). 

The  invaders  came  from  Arabia,  like  the  Canaanites 
and  Amorites  before  them,  and  formed  part  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  Aramcoan  migration,  the 
beginning  of  which  may  be  dated  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  The  tribes  involved 
in  this  movement  spread  in  different  directions.  Some 
of  them  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assyria  and  Baby 
lonia,  where  they  often  proved  to  be  troublesome 
neighbours ;  while  a  large  number  of  them  gradually 
made  their  way  into  Syria,  either  absorbing  or  driving 
out  their  Amorite  and  Hittite  predecessors,  until  the 
greater  part  of  Syria  was  in  their  hands.  They  estab 
lished  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which 
Damascus  early  became  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful.  Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  developed  into 
a  great  commercial  people.  The  trade  routes  between 
the  east  and  the  west  passed  through  their  territory, 
and  the  Aramasan  merchants,  talcing  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunity,  accumulated  great  wealth.  In 
the  days  of  the  Assyrian  empire  much  of  this  wealth 
passed,  in  the  form  of  tribute,  into  the  treasuries  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  1'et  the  Aramaeans  did  not  readily 
submit  to  the  Assyrians.  Unlike  the  Phoenicians,  they 
were  good  soldiers,  and  resisted  for  a  long  time  the 
attempts  of  a  succession  of  Assyrian  kings  to  subdue 
Syria.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  found  Damascus  a 
very  dangerous  neighbour,  and  suffered  many  humilia 
tions  at  her  hands. 

The  reign  of  Amenhetep  IV  closed  about  1302.  He 
left  Egypt  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  stripped  of  much 
of  her  wealth  ;  and  to  his  successors  there  fell  the  task 
of  attempting  her  restoration.  Before  any  serious 
attempt  could  be  made,  however,  to  recover  Palestine 
and  Syria,  it  was  necessary  to  set  affairs  at  home  in 
order.  Little  time  was  lost  in  abolishing  Aten  worship 
and  restoring  that  of  Amen  ;  and  under  Horemheb, 
the  last  king  of  the  dynasty,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
country  was  quickly  carried  out.  No  effort,  however, 
was  made  to  regain  the  lost  provinces,  and  Shubbilu 
liuma  actually  secured  a  treaty  confirming  him  in  the 
possession  of  Syria. 

On  the  death  of  Horemheb  a  new  dynasty  (the 
XlXth)  began.  With  the  second  king,  Set'i  I  (c.  1320- 
1300),  Egypt  entered  upon  the  task  of  establishing 
her  "  Second  Empire,"  and  there  began  a  series  of 
attempts  to  regain  Palestine  and  Syria.  Seti  made  a 
good  beginning.  Having  recovered  Palestine  and  a 
large  part  of  Phoenicia  in  his  first  year,  he  marched  in 
his  fourth  year  into  Syria,  and  defeated  the  Hittites 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  Mursil,  the  son  of 
Shubbiluliuma,  Was  now  king  of  the  Hittites,  and  a 
treaty  was  made  between  him  and  Seti  by  which  S. 
Syria  was  recognised  as  Egyptian  territory.  Thus 
Egypt  regained  a  large,  and  that  the  most  profitable, 
part  of  her  lost  provinces.  Even  more  important  was 
the  restoration  of  her  prestige.  Seti's  successor, 
Rameses  II,  resolved  to  try  to  break  the  power  of  the 
Hittites,  who  were  still  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  empire  which  Shubbiluliuma  had  won. 
Early  in  his  reign,  therefore,  he  invaded  Syria,  and  the 
Hittites  suffered  a  second  defeat  at  Kadesh.  The 
victory  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  costly  affair 
for  the  Egyptians,  for  Rameses  did  not  follow  it  up, 
rior  did  he  gain  from  it  any  substantial  political  ad 
vantage.  Mursil  died,  and  his  successor,  Mutallu,  was 
a  vigorous  king,  who  stirred  up  a  revolt  in  Palestine 
so  serious  that  Rameses  had  to  reconquer  the  country. 
Rameses  then  pushed  forward  right  into  N.  Syria,  but 
without  gaining  any  permanent  results ;  and  when 
Khattusil,  Mursil's  brother,  came  to  the  Hittite  throne. 
Rameses  readily  agreed  to  the  new  king's  overtures 
for  peace  (c.  1280).  A  treaty  was  drawn  up,  of  which 
the  hieroglyphic  version  has  been  preserved  at  Karnak 
and  part  o'f  the  cuneiform  version  among  the  tablets 
of  Boghaz-keui.  It  is  a  long  and  carefully  executed 
document,  in  which  previous  treaties  are  renewed,  a 
defensive  alliance  concluded,  and  provision  made  for 
the  extradition  of  fugitive  subjects  of  either  Power. 
The  greater  part  of  Syria  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  Hittites,  while  Egypt  was  confirmed  in  her 
possession  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  Owing,  doubt 
less,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  two  empires,  this  treaty 
Was  followed  by  a  long  peace,  and  the  peoples  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  enjoyed,  for  a  period,  freedom  from  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  movements  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Hittite  armies.  Friendly  relations  Were  con 
tinued  by  Khattusil 's  successors,  Dudkhalia  and 
Arnuanta,  the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  about 
1225,  being  the  last  Hittite  king  whose  name  is  known 
to  us.  Early  in  the  next  century  the  Hittite  empire 
was  broken  up. 

Rameses  II  died  about  1234.  and  was  succeeded  by 
Meneptah.  His  reign  was  short  and  disturbed.  On 
the  west  he  had  to  meet  an  invasion  of  Libyans,  who 
had  already  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Rameses  II,  and  were  now  making  a 
second  attempt  to  enter  the  Delta.  This  time  they 
had  the  support  of  certain  Mediterranean  tribes,  called 
by  the  Egyptians  "  Peoples  of  the  Sea,"  about  whom 
more  Will  be  said  below  ;  but  they  were  again  severely 
defeated  and  driven  off.  On  the  east  he  had  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  in  Palestine.  The  inscription  which 
records  the  quelling  of  this  rebellion  is  of  special 
interest,  because,  among  a  number  of  Palestinian  names, 
there  appears  the  name  "  Ysiraal,"  which  is  usually 
identified  with  Israel.  If  the  identification  be  accepted, 
it  would  seem  that  at  least  some  of  the  Israelites  were 
already  in  Palestine.  We  may  also  recall,  in  this  con 
nexion,  the  suggested  identification  of  "  Khabiri  "  and 
"  Hebrews." 

The  death  of  Meneptah  (c.  1225)  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  confusion  which  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Rameses  III,  the  second  king  of  the  XXth  Dynasty, 
who  came  to  the  throne  about  1204.  Rameses  III 
reigned  for  about  thirty-two  years,  and  he  effected  a 
temporary  restoration  of  the  wealth  of  Egypt  and  a 
partial  recovery  of  her  power.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign  he  had  to  meet  attacks  from  the  west  and 
from  the  north.  The  western  attack  was  made  in  his 
fifth  year  by  the  Libyans  and  their  allies,  the  Sea- 


peoples,  but,  as  before,  it  was  beaten  back ;  the 
attack  from  the  north  was  made  some  three  years 
later.  The  invaders,  who  Were  again  tribes  of  the 
Sea-peoples,  advanced  both  by  land — through  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria — and  by  sea.  In  the  course  of  their 
landward  advance  they  helped  to  deal  the  final  blow 
at  the  Hittite  empire,  which  Was  already  tottering,  and 
did  much  damage  in  Syria.  They  seem  to  have 
marched  as  far  as  the  border  of  Egypt.  Rameses, 
however,  defeated  them  both  on  sea  and  on  land,  and 
they  retired  northward. 

These  tribes  formed  part  of  a  great  movement  of 
Mediterranean  peoples  which  began  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  with  the  break-up  of  the 
power  of  Crete.  This  island  was  long  the  centre  of  a 
highly  developed  civilisation,  the  beginnings  of  which 
may  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  fourth  millennium 
B.C.  Unfortunately,  the  Cretan  script,  which,  like 
those  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  was  of  pictographic 
origin,  has  not  yet  been  deciphered,  and  our  knowledge 
of  Cretan  development  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
the  remains  of  the  different  branches  of  their  art 
which  exploration  has  brought  to  light.  While  _these 
remains  teach  us  little  about  the  political  and  religious 
history  of  Crete,  they  show  that  on  the  material  side 
Cretan  culture  was  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior, 
tc  that  of  Egypt  or  Mesopotamia.  About  1400  Crete 
was  invaded,  "her  capital,  Knossos,  destroyed,  and  her 
power  broken.  This  disaster  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  disturbance  of  peoples  which  affected  N.  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria. 

The  invasion  which  Rameses  III  repelled  in  his 
eighth  year  has  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of 
the  OT,  because  one  of  the  tribes  involved  in  it  bore 
the  name  "  Pulasati,"  which  closely  resembles  the 
Hebrew  "  Pelishtim,"  or  Philistines.  It  will  be  re 
membered  that  in  Am.  97  the  Philistines  are  said  to 
have  come  from  "  Caphtor,"  which,  if  correctly  identi 
fied  with  the  Egyptian  "  Keftiu,"  probably  denotes 
the  island  of  Crete  (cf.  Jer.  4?4).  In  another  group  of 
passages  (2  S.  818,  1  K.  1^3,  &c.)  mention  is  made  of  the 
bodyguard  e>f  Pelcthites — a  variant  of  Pelishtim — and 
Cherethites  which  Was  maintained  by  the  early  Hebrew 
kings ;  and  with  these  passages  should  be  compared 
others  (Ezek.  25i6,  Zeph.  2s),  in  which  the  Cherethites 
are  connected  with  Philistia.  In  2  K.  Il4,i9»  again, 
we  read  of  "  Carites  "  (Carians)  as  forming  part  of  the 
palace-guard.  On  further  consideration  it  appears 
that  all  these  names  have  connexions  with  lands  to 
the  W.  of  Palestine.  The  Carians  occupied  the  SW. 
corner  of  Asia  Minor  ;  the  Pelethites  or  Pelishtim  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Pulasati,  who,  whatever  their 
original  home,  came  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria ;  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  Cherethites  came,  in  all  proba 
bility,  from  Crete.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  the 
Philistines  of  the  OT  were  a  group  of  tribes,  some  of 
whom  came  from  Asia  Minor  and  others  from  Crete, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  leading  tribe — the  Pulasati — 
was  in  time  employed  to  denote  the  whole  group. 
They  must  have  established  themselves  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  maritime  plain  soon  after  the  death  of 
Rameses  III  (c.  1172),  taking  advantage  of  the  weak 
ness  of  the  kings  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  choice 
of  their  new  home  they  were  doubly  fortunate ;  for 
the  fertility  of  Philistia  is  great,  and,  as  the  caravan 
routes  between  Egypt  and  the  east  passed  through 
their  territory,  they  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
commercial  development. 

Our  knowledge  of  their  culture  is  far  from  complete, 
but  the  old  idea  that  they  were  barbarians  has  been 
dispelled  for  ever  by  the  discovery  of  examples  of  their 
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workmanship  on  the  sites  of  Gaza,  Bethsheraesh,  and 
Gezer.  From  these  it  appears,  indeed,  that  their 
artistic  skill  had  to  a  certain  extent  degenerated  during 
the  period  of  their  wanderings,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  civilisation  of  Canaan  benefited  by  their 
advent.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Philistines  were 
the  first  to  introduce  iron  into  Palestine.  If  so,  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  would  retain  the  monopoly  of 
this  valuable  metal  as  long  as  possible  (cf.  1  S.  1819-23) ; 
and  we  can  readily  understand  how,  by  employing  it 
for  their  weapons,  they  were  able  to  gain  the  mastery 
of  their  neighbours  (pp.  257f.). 

The  latter  part  of  Rameses  Ill's  reign  was  spent  in 
peace,  except  for  certain  internal  troubles  ;  but  the 
revival  of  Egypt's  power  during  his  reign  was  only 
temporary,  and  after  his  death,  if  not  before,  her  hold 
on  Palestine  was  entirely  relaxed.  The  results  of 
exploration  show  how  great  was  the  internal  weakness 
of  Egypt  at  this  time.  Many  unhealthy  influences  had 
been  introduced  by  the  large  number  of  foreigners 
who  had  entered  the  country ;  art  and  literature  had 
deteriorated  both  in  conception  and  in  execution ; 
and  the  power  of  the  priests  of  Amen,  whose  wealth 
had  been  increasing  ever  since  the  time  of  Thothmes 
III,  had  become  dangerously  great.  During  the 
reigns  of  Rameses  Ill's  successors,  who  were  weak 
kings,  the  priests  became  the  real  rulers  of  the  country, 
and  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  the  XXIst  Dynasty 
was  limited  to  the  Delta,  with  Taiiis  as  their  capital. 
Thus  Egypt's  "  Second  Empire  "  came  to  an  end. 

The  influence  of  Egypt  on  Palestine,  though  far  less 
than  that  of  Babylonia,  was  considerable.  It  began 
long  before  the  establishment  of  the  empire  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  the  early  Pharaohs  encouraged 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and  in  their  time 
many  of  the  valuable  products  of  Egypt  must  have 
been  imported  into  Palestine.  The  worship  of  Egyp 
tian  deities,  such  as  Amen,  Osiris,  Ptah,  and  Isis,  was 
also  introduced,  especially  into  S.  Palestine,  where 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  settled  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (c.  2000).  After  Palestine  be 
came  part  of  the  empire,  Egyptian  influence  must  have 
become  much  greater,  owing  to  the  increase  of  diplo 
matic  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  owing  to  the 
presence  in  the  country  of  Egyptian  governors  and 
their  suites.  Thus  Egypt  contributed  her  share  to 
wards  the  preparation  of  Palestine  for  the  advent  of 
Israel.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  Egyptian  origin  in  the  OT  corresponding  to  the 
Creation  and  Deluge  stories,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  probably  derived  from  Babylonian  sources. 

III.  The  Assyrian  Period. — Our  knowledge  of 
Assyrian  history  for  some  four  centuries  after  the 
Kassite  invasion  of  Babylonia  is  very  scanty.  At 
first,  the  only  direction  in  which  she  could  expand 
was  northward :  to  the  west  and  south  the  way 
of  advance  was  barred  by  Mitanni  and  Babylonia. 
Eventually  the  power  of  Mitanni  was  broken  by  the 
Hittites ;  but  Babylonia  remained  to  the  last  a 
troublesome,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous,  neighbour. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
B.C.  that  Assyria  entered  on  her  career,  the  goal  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  her  supremacy  over 
the  greater  part  of  Nearer  Asia.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  object  her  armies  campaigned  in  all  directions, 
but  there  were  two  regions  in  particular  over  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  strove  to  win,  and  to  retain, 
supremacy.  The  one  was  Babylonia :  she  never 
forgot,  nor  allowed  others  to  forget,  her  former  great 
ness,  the  memory  of  which,  together  with  the  influence 
of  her  ancient  civilisation  and  the  religious  authority 


of  the  priests  of  Babylon,  counted  for  much  in  Assyria. 
The  control  of  Babylonia,  therefore,  not  only  secured 
Assyria's  southern  frontier,  but  added  greatly  to  the 
prestige  of  the  kings  who  exercised  it.  The  other 
region  included  Syria  and  Palestine  :  here  were  the 
wealthy  Aramaean  and  Phoenician  states,  the  two 
Hebrew  kingdoms,  and  the  important  cities  of  Phil- 
istia,  all  of  which  the  kings  of  Assyria  found  to  be  rich 
sources  of  tribute. 

Four  periods  of  expansion  may  be  distinguished. 
With  these  there  alternated  an  equal  number  of 
periods  of  weakness  and  shrinkage,  from  each  of  the 
first  three  of  which  Assyria  revived  to  push  her  con 
quests  further  than  ever  before,  while  the  fourth  ended 
in  her  downfall. 

The  first  period  of  expansion  began  c.  1350,  and 
lasted  for  nearly  a  century.  Several  kings,  notably 
Shalmaneser  I  (c.  1300-1275),  taking  advantage  of 
Mitanni's  overthrow,  campaigned  westward  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  and  brought  the  territory  up  to  Car- 
chemish  within  the  Assyrian  sphere  of  influence. 
Beyond  the  Euphrates,  however,  they  did  not  go : 
the  Hittites  were,  as  yet,  too  strong.  Babylonia,  too, 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  was  under 
Assyrian  control ;  and,  at  last,  Tukulti-Ninib  I 
(c.  1275-1260)  actually  occupied  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
holding  it  till  his  death. 

For  about  a  century  after  Tukulti-Ninib's  reign  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  obscure.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
disturbance  in  the  Nearer  East.  First  there  was  the 
great  movement  of  peoples  which  broke  up  the  Hittite 
empire  and  brought  the  Philistines  to  Palestine  ;  and 
a  little  later  the  Mushki  (OT  Meshech)  came  into  Asia 
Minor  from  their  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caucasus.  In  the  general  unsettlement  caused  by 
these  invasions  Assyria  lost  her  hold  on  W.  and  NW. 
Mesopotamia  ;  Babylonia  recovered  her  independence  ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Asshur  was  confined 
within  the  natural  limits  of  their  kingdom. 

We  see  the  first  clear  signs  of  recovery  in  the  reign 
of  Ashur-resh-ishi  (c.  1145-1120) ;  and  his  son,  Tiglath- 
pileser  I  (c.  1120-1100),  one  of  Assyria's  greatest 
kings,  carried  the  revival  to  its  highest  point.  He 
conquered  N.  Babylonia,  drove  the  Mushki  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  his  raiding  and  tribute-gathering 
expeditions  penetrated  westward  across  N.  Syria  to 
the  Mediterranean,  far  into  the  mountainous  regions 
on  the  north-west  and  north,  and  eastward  to  a  point 
beyond  the  Lower  Zab.  He  did  not  establish  an 
"  empire,"  but  he  made  Assyrian  influence  felt  beyond 
all  previous  limits.  After  Tiglath-pilcser's  death, 
however,  Assyria  again  fell  on  evil  days.  Arabian 
tribes  belonging  to  the  "  Aramoean  migration  "  occu 
pied  much  of  her  Mesopotamian  territory,  and  also 
overran  Babylonia. 

We  may  note  that  the  Hebrews  now  established 
their  monarchy,  and  built  up  the  kingdom  of  David 
(c.  1000-975)  and  Solomon  (c.  975-937).  Political 
conditions  in  W.  Asia  at  this  time  were  almost  entirely 
favourable  to  their  enterprise.  Of  their  nearer  neigh 
bours,  only  the  Philistines  were  really  dangerous ; 
Moab  and  Ammon  were  not  strong  enough  to  check 
their  development,  and  the  Aramaean  states  to  the 
north  were  still  occupied  in  securing  their  own  posi 
tions.  Moreover,  on  looking  further  afield,  we  see 
that  there  was  no  dominant  power  in  the  Nearer  East 
at  this  time.  The  Hittite  empire  was  broken  for  ever  ; 
and  of  the  other  three  kingdoms — Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  Assyria — which  at  one  time  or  another  had  gained 
the  supremacj',  none  was  at  present  strong  enough 
to  continue  the  raiding  campaigns  of  former  days. 
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Babylonia  was  not  destined  again  to  attain  to  the 
dignity  of  "  empire  "  until  the  time  of  the  "  Chal- 
dsean "  dynasty  (625-538) ;  while  Egypt,  after  a 
brief  and  partial  revival  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century  under  Sheshenk  I  (OT  Shishak,  c.  947-925  ;  cf. 
1 K.  1425*.  P-  71),  a  successful  Libyan  soldier  who  estab 
lished  the  XXITnd  Dynasty,  lapsed  into  inactivity  till 
the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

With  Assyria,  however,  it  was  different.  She  had 
plenty  of  recuperative  power,  and  shortly  before 
900  B.C.  she  entered  upon  her  third  period  of  expan 
sion  (c.  911-782),  during  which  her  armies  campaigned 
further  than  ever  before,  especially  westward,  and  she 
had  to  meet  three  new  foes — the  Chaldaeans.  the 
Modes,  and  Urartu.  The  kinirs  of  the  period  were 
Adad-nirari  III  (911-800).  Tukulti-Ninib  II  (890- 
885),  Ashur-natsir-pal  III  (885-800),  Shalmaneser  III 
(860-825),  Shamshi-Adad  VII  (823-811),  and  Adad- 
nirari  IV  (811-782). 

At  the  outset  the  two  most  serious  barriers  to  As 
syria's  progress  were  Babylonia  and  the  Aramaeans  of 
W.  Mesopotamia.  The  resisting  power  of  Babylonia 
had  been  increased  by  the  advent  of  the  Chaldceans. 
These  people,  like  the  Amorites.  Aramaeans,  and  others, 
were  Semitic  immigrants  from  Arabia,  who  had  estab 
lished  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  who  from  this  time  onwards  were  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  to  Assyria.  Adad-nirari  III  made  a 
good  beginning  against  the  southern  kingdom  by  twice 
defeating  her  king  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Shalmaneser  III  that  Assyria's  suzerainty  over  Baby 
lonia  was  definitely  established  (c.  852).  The  Aramaeans 
were  subdued  by  Tukulti-Ninib  II  and  Ashur-natsir-pal 
III,  and  Shalmaneser  III  had  little  trouble  with  them. 
Eastward,  Ashur-natrur-pal  and  Shalmaneser  made 
manv  expeditions,  partly  against  the  tribes  on  As 
syria's  eastern  frontier,  but  specially  against  the 
Medes.  These  people,  who  were  of  Aryan  stock,  lived 
formerly  in  the  east  of  Iran,  the  vast  plateau  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Indus.  Some  time  before  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  they  migrated  into  W.  Iran,  and  there 
they  settled,  having  at  first  no  central  government, 
but  divided  into  numerous  separate  principalities. 
Ashur-natsir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  saw  clearly  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  Modes  from  passing  the 
Zagros  range,  and  in  this  they  succeeded  ;  but  they 
accomplished  no  permanent  subjugation  of  this  eastern 
foe.  The  same  two  kings  had  to  deal  with  another 
danger  which  threatened  from  the  north.  Here,  N. 
of  Lake  Van,  the  strong  kingdom  of  Urartu  had  grown 
up,  and  was  seeking  to  extend  its  influence  over  the 
tribes  between  Lake  Urmia  and  the  Euphrates. 
Ashur-natsir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  kept  these  tribes 
in  order  by  frequent  raiding  campaigns  ;  and  Shal 
maneser,  by  several  invasions  of  Urartu,  checked  her 
progress  for  a  time.  Like  the  Medes,  however,  Urartu 
was  not  permanently  subdued,  and  later  kings  of  Assyria 
found  her  to  be  a  dangerous  and  stubborn  enemy. 

The  first  king  of  the  period  to  lead  his  forces  across 
the  Euphrates  was  Ashur-natsir-pal,  who  in  the  tenth 
campaign  of  his  reign  marched  through  N.  Syria  to 
the  Phoenician  coast,  receiving  tribute  from  a  number 
of  Syrian  and  Phoenician  princes.  Shalmaneser 
crossed  the  Euphrates  frequently.  His  main  object 
was  to  conquer  S.  Syria,  and  presumably  Palestine 
also.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed.  His  first 
three  attempts,  made  in  854  (when  the  battle  of 
Qarqar  took  place),  849,  and  846,  were  checked  by  a 
confederacy  of  states,  including  Damascus,  which  was 
at  the  head,  and  Israel.  When  he  made  his  fourth 
attempt  (in  842),  the  confederates  failed  to  rally  to 


gether  against  him,  and  most  of  the  local  rulers,  Jehu 
of  Israel  amongst  them,  sent  him  tribute.  But 
Damascus,  under  Hazael,  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  neither  then  nor  three  years  later  did  it  yield  to 
the  Assyrian  forces.  While,  however,  he  failed  to 
subdue  S.  Syria,  the  N.  Syrian  states  were  at  his  mercy, 
and,  together  with  the  Phoenicians,  provided  plentiful 
tribute.  He  also  subdued  Que  (Cilicia),  Tabal,  and 
Malatia,  and  thus  gained  for  Assyria  control  of  the 
important  trade-route  into  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  four  years  of  Shalmaneser's  reign  were 
darkened  by  a  revolt  led  by  one  of  his  sons,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  third  year  of  Shamshi-Adad  VII  that 
internal  harmony  was  restored.  This  revolt  weakened 
Assyria's  authority  over  the  surrounding  districts,  but 
Shamshi-Adad  recovered  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  lost  ground  everywhere  except  on  the  W.  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  next  king,  Adad-nirari  IV,  not  only 
retained  what  his  predecessor  had  Won  back,  but  also 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  made  Assyrian  influence 
felt  beyond  the  limits  reached  by  Shalmaneser  III, 
even  as  far  as  N.  Philistia  and  Edom.  Damascus  he 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  vassalage,  and  Babylonia 
became  practically  an  Assyrian  province.  Adad- 
nirari's  death  marks  the  close  of  the  third  period  of 
expansion.  The  six  kings  whose  reigns  we  have  sur 
veyed  were  all  strong  and  capable  leaders,  but  their 
achievements  must  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  instructive  to  note  how  lacking  in  permanence 
was  Assyria's  hold  on  much  of  the  territory  overrun 
by  her  armies.  Babylonia  acknowledged  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  only  under  compulsion  ;  the  tribes  in  the 
eastern  mountains  were  restless,  submitting  only  when 
armies  were  sent  against  them  ;  Urartu  had  merely  been 
checked  for  a  time,  and  her  growing  power  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  weakness  into  which  Assyria 
now  fell ;  while  even  westward  there  was,  as  yet,  no 
permanent  conquest  of  territory  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  many  campaigns  were  required  before  the  states 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  were  completely  crushed. 

As  at  the  close  of  the  second  period  of  Assyrian  ex 
pansion,  so  now  again,  the  Hebrews  took  advantage  of 
their  freedom  from  external  pressure.  They  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and 
by  the  mutual  jealousies  and  hostilities  which  resulted 
from  it.  Moreover,  Judah,  and  to  some  extent  Israel, 
must  have  been  impoverished  by  Sheshenk's  raid. 
But  more  serious  still,  especially  for  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  though  Judah  did  not  entirely  escape,  had 
been  the  rise  of  the  Aramaean  state  of  Damascus. 
From  the  days  of  Baasha,  for  about  one  hundred  years, 
wars  between  Damascus  and  Israel  were  frequent, 
with  results  generally  adverse  to  the  latter  (2  K. 
624-720,  137,22,  1426f.).  Now,  however,  the  power 
of  Damascus  was  broken,  and  under  the  contemporary 
kings  Jeroboam  II  and  Uzziah,  Israel  and  Judah 
enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity.  They  were  not,  how 
ever,  allowed  to  enjoy  it  long,  for  in  745  Assyria  entered 
on  her  fourth  period  of  expansion. 

The  period  covers  the  reigns  of  six  kings — Tiglath- 
pileser  IV  (745-727),  Shalmaneser  V  (727-722),  Sargon 
II  (722-705),  Sennacherib  (705-681),  Esarhaddon 
(681-668),  and  Ashur-bani-pal  (668-626)— under  whom 
Assyria's  military  activities  were  more  intense  and 
more  widely  extended  than  ever  before.  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV  was  a  successful  soldier  who  gained  the 
throne  through  a  military  revolution.  The  third 
king,  Sargon  II,  was  also  a  usurper,  and  Sennacherib, 
the  fourth  of  the  series,  was  murdered  ;  but  neither 
Sargon's  usurpation  nor  Sennacherib's  murder  seems 
seriously  to  have  affected  Assyria's  progress. 
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Tiglath-pileser  reasserted  Assyria's  supremacy  over 
Babylonia  early  in  his  reign,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  she  was  ruled  by  the  reigning  king  of 
Assyria  or  by  his  nominee.  There  were,  however, 
intervals  of  varying  duration  during  which  the  southern 
kingdom  rebelled  against  Assyrian  control.  Part  of 
the  responsibility  for  these  rebellions  rests  upon  the 
native  Babylonians,  who  hated  the  domination  of 
Assyria.  Sennacherib  was  so  greatly  exasperated  by 
their  behaviour  that  he  carried  the  Assyrian  policy 
of  suppression  to  an  extreme  point  by  the  destruction 
of  Babylon.  His  son,  Esar-haddon,  sought  to  con 
ciliate  them  by  rebuilding  the  capital,  and  in  other 
ways  ;  but  they  revolted  again  (652)  in  the  reign  of 
Ashur-bani-pal,  who  had  to  besiege  and  capture 
Babylon  before  the  revolt  was  crushed  (C48). 

Probably  the  Babylonians  would  not  have  been  so 
troublesome  had  it  not  been  for  the  Chaldaeans  and 
Elamites.  They  repeatedly  invaded  Babylonia,  and 
all  the  kings  of  the  period,  excepting,  perhaps,  Shal- 
maneser  V,  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  one  or  both 
of  these  persistent  foes.  During  the  first  twelve 
years  of  Sargon  IPs  reign,  for  instance,  the  Chaldeeans 
were  in  possession  of  Babylonia  ;  and  from  700  to 
689  Sennacherib  was  involved  in  a  long  struggle  with 
them  and  their  Elamitc  allies.  More  than  once  the 
country  of  the  Chalcleeans  was  devastated,  and  they 
themselves  driven  across  the  Tigris ;  but  they  were 
never  permanently  crushed,  and  on  the  death  of 
Ashur-bani-pal  (626)  they  regained  control  of  Baby 
lonia.  The  attacks  of  the  Elamites  began  in  the  reign 
of  Sargon,  and  persisted  until  they  received  a  final 
blow  at  the  hands  of  Ashur-bani-pal,  who  sacked  their 
capital,  Susa,  and  devastated  their  country  (644). 
Their  overthrow  was  not,  however,  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  Assyria,  for  it  involved  the  breaking 
down  of  a  useful  barrier  against  the  Medes. 

The  last-named  people  the  Assyrians  were  never 
wholly  able  to  subdue.  Tiglath-pileser,  indeed,  held 
them  in  check,  and  Sargon  claims  to  have  extended 
Assyrian  supremacy  as  far  eastward  as  the  Caspian  ; 
but  no  complete  or  permanent  control  seems  to  have 
been  established  beyond  the  Zagros  range.  The 
eastern  peril  was  increased  at  the  beginning  of  Esar- 
haddon's  reign  by  the  arrival  of  the  Gimirrai,  barbarian 
hordes  \vho  foi  some  time  had  been  moving  south 
wards  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus.  North  of 
Urartu  the  Gimirrai  split  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
travelled  westward  into  Asia  Minor,  while  the  other 
moved  south-eastward,  and,  uniting  eventually  with 
the  Mannai  and  the  Medes,  threatened  Assyria.  Esar- 
haddon  was  able,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  diplo 
macy,  to  check  the  combination,  and  Ashur-bani-pal 
subdued  the  Mannai.  The  latter  king  also  gained 
some  successes  against  the  Medes  ;  but  the  establish 
ment  of  their  monarchy  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century,  by  bringing  the  separate  principalities  under 
central  control,  added  greatly  to  their  strength,  and 
put  an  end  to  Assyria's  chance  of  subduing  them. 

On  the  north  the  power  of  Urartu  had  developed 
considerably  during  the  period  of  Assyria's  weakness, 
and  under  Sarduris  III  her  influence  had  extended  far 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  country.  Sarduris 
had  even  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria.  Tiglath- 
pileser  lost  no  time  in  attacking  this  northern  foe,  and 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  drove  the  Urartians 
from  N.  Syria.  By  738  he  had  reduced  the  N.  Syrian 
states  to  submission,  and  in  735  he  invaded  Urartu 
and  ravaged  the  country  from  end  to  end.  By  these 
campaigns  he  restored  the  authority  of  Assyria  over 
the  north,  and  as  north-westward  as  Cilicia.  Urartu, 
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however,  soon  recovered.  In  the  reign  of  Sargon  she 
and  the  kingdom  of  Mushki  fomented  rebellion  amongst 
the  vassal  states  of  Assyria  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  it  cost  Sargon  ten  years  of  hard  campaigning  to 
reduce  the  two  kingdoms  and  to  restore  Assyria's 
authority  over  her  rebellious  vassals.  Apart,  from  a 
disturbance  in  Cilicia  caused  by  an  invasion  of  lonians, 
but  quickly  checked  by  Sennacherib's  forces,  and  an 
inroad  of  Gimirrai  from  the  north-west  which  Esar- 
haddon's  generals  beat  back,  this  part  of  the  empire 
seems  to  have  remained  fairly  tranquil,  at  least  until 
640,  when  records  cease. 

We  come  finally  to  the  west,  the  quarter  in  which 
Assyria  made  most  progress,  and  where  in  her  desire 
to  secure  complete  control  she  at  last  overreached 
herself  through  the  attempt  to  subdue  Egypt. 

The  western  operations  began  in  734,  when  the 
Syro-Ephraimitic  coalition  (2  K.  165)  gave  Tiglath- 
pileser  an  excuse  for  interfering  with  the  states  of 
S.  Syria  and  Palestine.  For  Assyria  the  campaign 
was  highly  successful :  Damascus,  which  had  for  so 
long  been  the  leader  in  all  anti-Assyrian  movements, 
was  captured,  and  many  of  her  inhabitants  were  carried 
into  captivity  (732) ;'  Israel  was  stripped  of  the 
northern  portion  of  her  territory ;  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  other  western  states,  including  Judah, 
where  Aliaz  was  king,  became  tributary.  In  the  reign 
of  Shalmaneser  V  a  further  step  -was  taken  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  west.  The  occasion  was  provided 
by  the  renewed  interference  of  Egypt  in  Palestine. 
About  728  Piankhi,  a  Nubian,  had  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt  and  established  the  XXVth  Dynasty. 
His  son  Shabaka  (OT  So,  or,  more  correctly,  Seve). 
who  was  his  comma  nder-in-chief,  aimed  at  recovering 
Syria  and  Palestine  for  Egypt.  Accordingly  he  en^ 
couraged  the  king  of  Tyre  and  Hoshca  of  Israel  to 
revolt  (2  K.  174).  The  revolt  was  quickly  crushed. 
Tyre  yielded  at  once,  and  though  Samaria  held  out 
for  two  years,  no  help  came  from  Egypt,  and  the  fall 
of  the  city  took  place,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Shal- 
rnaneser,  in  722.  The  southern  half  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  now  became,  like  the  northern  half  twelve 
years  before,  a  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Early 
in  Sargon's  reign  a  number  of  western  states  rebelled 
again  at  Egypt's  instigation  ;  but  he  soon  restored 
Assyrian  authority  by  two  victories — the  first  over 
the  rebels  at  Qarqar,  and  the  second,  immediately 
afterwards,  over  the  Egyptians  under  Shabaka  at 
Raphia  (c.  720).  Sargon  also  sent  successful  expedi 
tions  against  N.  Arabia  (715  B.C.)  and  against  Ashdod 
(711  ;  cf.  Is.  20i':).  In  703,  owing  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  Chaldsean  chieftain,  Merodach-baladan  (2  K. 
20 1 2 ft'.),  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Egypt  on  the  other, 
Pho3nicia  and  Palestine  were  again  in  revolt.  As  soon 
as  possible  Sennacherib  marched  westward  (701). 
He  quickly  subdued  Phoenicia,  and  then,  advancing 
southwards,  defeated  a  confederate  army  at  Eltekeh, 
and  ravaged  Judah,  exacting  a  heavy '  tribute  from 
Hezekiah.  Esarhaddon  secured  afresh  the  submission 
of  the  western  states  by  the  capture  of  Sidon,  which 
at  the  instigation  of  Tirhakah,  king  of  Egypt,  had 
withheld  its  tribute. 

Now  began  the  momentous  operations  against 
Egypt — momentous  not  so  much  for  Egypt  as  for 
Assyria,  since,  by  overstraining  her  resources,  they 
contributed  largely  to  her  downfall.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Assyrian  kings  were  naturally 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  Egyptian  machinations, 
which  since  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  IV  had  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  disturbances  in  the  western 
province  of  her  empire. 
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Esarhaddon  planned  three  campaigns  against  Egypt. 
The  first  (674)  was  a  failure.  The  second,  undertaken 
in  672,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Assyrian 
suzerainty,  and  its  maintenance  for  about  a  year. 
U  lie  third  campaign  he  did  not  complete,  for  he  died 
on  the  march,  but  Ashur-bani-pal  carried  it  to  a  suc 
cessful  issue.  It  was  not,  however,  till  661  that  all 
resistance  was  crushed,  and  that  Egypt  became  an 
Assyrian  province,  in  which  position  she  remained  for 
about  ten  years,  with  Psamrnetichus,  an  Egyptian 
prince,  as  viceroy.  The  subjugation  of  Egypt  was 
followed  by  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Tyre,  and  by 
the  renewed  submission  of  other  western  states.  At 
this  point  in  her  history  (c.  660)  the  empire  of  Assyria 
reached  its  widest  limits,  and  the  fact  that  Gyges  of 
Lydia,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Gimirrai,  now  ap 
pealed  to  Ashur-bani-pal  for  help,  shows  how  great 
was  the  respect  in  which  she  was  held  by  other 
nations. 

Assyria  was  not  destined,  however,  to  occupy  this 
proud  position  for  very  long.  Ashur-bani-pal  was  her 
last  great  king — his  two  successors  are  little  more  than 
names  to  us- -and  it  is  significant  that  from  about 
640  records  of  his  reign  cease,  probably  because  there 
were  no  achievements  to  record.  The  last  period  of 
decline,  indeed,  set  in  some  time  before  Aslmr-bani- 
pal's  death. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  founded  by  force,  and,  speaking  generally,  only 
force  was  employed  to  keep  it  together.  The  As 
syrians  never  mastered  the  art  of  colonising,  and  they 
made  little  or  no  attempt  to  understand  the  peoples 
whom  they  subdued.  Their  usual  method  of  dealing 
with  conquered  countries  was  to  carry  away  a  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Tiglath- 
pileser  I,  indeed,  speaks  of  making  the  peoples  under 
his  sway  "  of  one  tongue,"  and  Ashur-natsir-pal  III 
placed  Assyrian  colonists  in  certain  conquered  cities  ; 
while  Tiglath-pileser  IV  devised  the  plan  of  filling  the 
place  of  those  whom  he  removed  from  one  district 
with  a  batch  of  captives  from  another.  This  last 
method  was  certainly  an  improvement,  in  some  re 
spects,  on  those  of  previous  kings.  It  diminished, 
though,  as  history  shows,  it  by  no  means  did  away 
with,  the  possibility  of  rebellion  ;  but  it  was  fatal  to 
the  prosperity  of  regions  already  plundered  by  invading 
armies  and  burdened  with  tribute,  antl  it  caused  a 
serious  lowering  of  the  level  of  culture  in  the  conquered 
countries.  There  are  signs  that  Esarhaddon  and 
Ashur-bani-pal  had  more  enlightened  ideas,  but  they 
could  not  undo  the  harm  wrought  by  their  predecessors. 
The  empire  was  already  doomed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
line  of  strong  and  capable  kings  came  to  an  end  it 
quickly  fell  to  pieces. 

The  decline  of  Assyria  began  with  the  revolt  of  Egypt 
under  Psamrnetichus,  who  now  established  the  XXVIth 
Dynasty  (c.  650).  Ashur-bani-pal  made  no  attempt 
to  restore  Assyria's  authority,  and  the  occurrence  is 
not  mentioned  in  his  annals.  Egypt  now  entered  on 
a  period  of  prosperity  greater  than  she  had  enjoyed 
for  many  centuries. 

The  next  loss  suffered  by  Assyria  was  inflicted  by 
the  Scythians,  a  wild  and  barbarous  people  whose 
home  was  north  of  the  Crimea,  and  who  for  some  time 
had  been  moving  southwards.  The  invasion  of  the 
Gimirrai,  mentioned  above,  was  caused  by  the  pres 
sure  which  they  had  exerted  from  the  north,  and 
c.  630  they  themselves  poured  into  W.  Asia.  One 
body  of  them  swept  through  Syria  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Ashkelon,  where  they  were  checked  by  Psam- 
metichus,  and  after  a  long  struggle  were  either  de 


stroyed  or  driven  out  of  tho  country.     Through  this 
invasion  Assyria  lost  control  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

These  misfortunes  befell  Assyria,  before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Ashur-bani-pal.  After  his  death  (626) 
she  soon  lost  Babylonia,  for  Nabopolassar  proclaimed 
himself  king  in  Babylon,  and  gradually  gained  control 
of  the  whole  country.  Thus  the  "  Chaldeean,"  or 
"  Neo-Babylonian "  empire,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  below,  was  founded. 

The  final  blow  at  Assyria  was  struck  by  the  Medes, 
whose  monarchy  was  established,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  The  first 
king  of  whom  we  have  historical  records  is  Phraortes 
(c.  647-626).  He  controlled  not  only  the  princes  of 
Media,  but  also  those  of  Persia,  and  made  an  unsuc 
cessful  invasion  of  Assyria.  His  son  and  successor, 
Cyaxares,  renewed  the  attack  shortly  after  his  father's 
death,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  owing  to  an 
invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians.  A  third  attempt 
was  made  c.  607-606,  possibly  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Scythians,  and  with  the  approval,  if  not  with  the 
active  support,  of  Babylonia,  and  Nineveh  was  cap 
tured  and  destroyed.  The  satisfaction  with  which  the 
peoples  whom  Assyria  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly 
oppressed  welcomed  her  overthrow  finds  expression  in 
the  concluding  words  of  Nahum's  prophecy  (819): 
"  There  is  no  assuaging  of  thy  hurt  ;  thy  wound  is 
grievous  ;  all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  clap  the 
hands  over  thee  ;  for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wicked 
ness  passed  continually  ?  " 

IV.  The  Chaldaean  Period. — The  empire  of  Assyria 
was  divided  between  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians. 
The  Medes  took  that  part  of  it  which  lay  to  the  E. 
and  N.  of  the  Tigris,  together  with  N.  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  Cyaxares  quickly  extended  his  dominion  south 
ward  over  Elam  and  westward  into  Asia  Minor  as  far 
as  the  river  Halys,  wThich  was  fixed  by  treaty  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Median  and  Lydian  empires. 

The  remainder  of  the  Assyrian  territory  soon  came 
into  the  possession  of  Babylonia  under  the  Chaldeean 
dynasty.  Unfortunately  we  know  very  little  about 
the  period.  The  royal  inscriptions  deal  almost  en 
tirely  with  building  operations,  and  the  information 
which  they  give  concerning  the  external  relations  of 
Babylonia  is  of  the  scantiest.  When  Nineveh  fell,  the 
Babylonian  throne  was  still  occupied  by  Nabopolassar. 
Of  his  military  activities  previous  to  606  we  know  next 
to  nothing,  but  when  Assyria  Was  overthrown  he  lost 
no  time  in  securing  control  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  At 
the  moment  these  regions  were  subject  to  Egypt,  for 
in  608  Nccho,  the  successor  of  Psammetichus,  had 
defeated  Josiah  of  Judah  at  Megiddo  (2  K.  £829), 
and,  advancing  unchecked  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
had  recovered  Egypt's  old  provinces.  His  triumph 
was,  however,  short-lived.  In  604  Nabopolassar  sent 
a  Babylonian  army  westward  under  the  command  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  Nebuchadrezzar.  The  Egyptians 
were  defeated  at  Carchemish  and  driven  back  to  their 
own  country  ;  and  Syria  and  Palestine  were  incor 
porated  in  the  Neo-Babylonian  empire,  which  included 
all  the  territory,  except  N.  Mesopotamia,  lying  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranean  coast  down  to  the 
border  of  Egypt. 

To  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  succeeded  Nabopolassar 
(604),  there  fell  the  task  of  consolidating  the  position 
of  Babylonia,  for,  although  they  had  acknowledged 
her  supremacy,  there  was  still  considerable  unrest 
among  the  western  states,  and  shortly  after  600 
Jehoiakim  of  Judah  revolted.  The  siege  and  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  deportation  of  a  large  number 
of  her  inhabitants  (597)  checked  the  rebellious  ten- 
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dencies  for  a  time.  The  spirit  of  unrest,  however,  was 
not  yet  crushed,  and  when,  with  the  accession  of 
Hophra  (r.  589-505),  Egypt  made  another  attempt  to 
regain  control  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  a  fresh  revolt 
broke  out,  in  which  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Judah  were  in 
volved.  In  588  Nebuchadrezzar  inarched  Westward. 
Halting  with  part  of  his  army  at  Riblah  on  the  Orontes, 
he  sent  the  other  part  against  Jerusalem.  The  city 
was  besieged,  and,  after  the  Egyptians  had  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  relieve  it,  was  captured  in  586.  Again 
a  large  number  of  Jews  were  carried  into  captivity, 
and  the  city  itself  was  plundered  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  followed  by  the 
submission  of  Sidon  ;  but  Tyre  did  not  yield  till  after 
a  long  siege,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  thirteen 
years.  With  the  exception  of  an  obscure  reference  to 
a  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Egyptians  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  we  know  nothing  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  later  campaigns.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  owing  to  his  military  successes,  and  to 
the  great  attention  which,  as  we  learn  from  his  inscrip 
tions,  he  gave  to  the  internal  development  of  his 
country,  the  Neo-Babylonian  empire  was  established 
on  a  firm  basis. 

Unfortunately,  his  successors  were  weak  kings :  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  extended  over  barely  seven 
years  altogether,  while  the  fourth,  Nabu-na'id  (Nabo- 
nidus,  556-539),  a  native  Babylonian,  who  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  priestly  party,  was  much  more 
interested  in  the  restoration  of  temples  than  in  military 
and  administrative  affairs,  the  management  of  Which  he 
left  to  his  son,  Belshazzar  (Dan.  5i*).  In  539  Babylonia 
was  invaded  by  the  army  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia  ;  Bel 
shazzar  was  defeated  at  Opis,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Persians  entered  Babylon  without  opposition. 
Thus  the  Chalda^an  empire  lost  its  independence. 

V.  The  Persian  Period. — The  movement  which  re 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire  began 
in  553.  In  that  year  Cyrus,  ruler  of  the  Persian  king 
dom  of  Anshan  in  Elam,  revolted  against  his  overlord 
Astyages,  the  successor  of  Cyaxares,  and,  having  de 
feated  and  dethroned  him,  made  himself  master  of 
the  Median  empire.  The  defeat  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  and  the  extension  of  Persian  authority  over 
Asia  Minor  soon  followed.  Some  years  were  then  spent 
in  establishing  his  supremacy  over  Iran  ;  and  in  539 
the  conquest  of  Babylonia  took  place,  whereby  Syria 
and  Palestine  were  brought  under  Persian  control. 
Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  added 
Egypt  to  the  empire  ;  and  Darius  I,  having  crushed 
the  numerous  insurrections  which  followed  Cambyses' 
sudden  death,  besides  strengthening  his  frontiers, 
extended  his  sway  into  Europe  by  the  conquest  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Darius  also  took  great  pains 
with  the  organisation  of  the  empire.  '  He  divided  it 
into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  each  of  which  was 
further  subdivided,  the  governors  of  the  subdivision;; 
being  responsible  to  the  satrap,  or  governor  of  the 
satrapy,  and  the  satrap,  in  his  turn,  to  the  king. 
Persian  influence  was  extended  and  strengthened  by 
means  of  colonies  established  at  suitable  points ; 
taxation  was  systematised,  each  province  being  assessed 
at  a  certain  amount ;  and  a  network  of  good  roads, 
together  with  a  regular  system  of  posts,  enabled  the 
king  to  control  the  vast  territory  subject  to  his  rule. 
In  the  reign  of  Darius  the  power  of  Persia  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  though  her  empire  lasted  for  a 
century  and  a  half  after  his  death,  that  event  really 
marks  the  beginning  of  her  decline. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  are  not  far  to  seek.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Icings  who  followed  Darius  I  were, 


with  the  exception  of  Artaxerxes  III  (359-338),  un 
equal  to  the  task  of  ruling  so  vast  an  empire.  Xerxes  I 
(485-465),  and  still  more  Artaxerxes  I  (465-425)  and 
Artaxerxes  II  (404-359),  were  weak  monarchs,  of  ever- 
varying  moods,  and  quite  incapable  of  grasping  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand.  Under  their 
rule  deterioration  was  inevitable.  Another  source  of 
weakness  was  the  general  moral  degeneration  resulting 
from  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  :  intrigue, 
bribery,  and  corruption  flourished  ;  and  revolts  of  the 
satraps  became  frequent,  especially  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  period.  Egypt,  too,  was  ever  ready  to 
assert  her  independence  ;  while  the  mountain  tribes, 
both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  empire, 
were  constantly  in  a  state  of  unrest.  Most  serious  of 
all,  however,  was  the  failure  against  Greece.  The 
conquests  of  Cyrus  had  broken  down  the  barriers 
between  East  and  West,  and  made  a  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Persia  inevitable.  The  struggle  began  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  I.  In  the  early  stages  the  ad 
vantage  was  with  Persia,  but  the  defeats  which  she 
suffered  at  Marathon  (490),  Salamis  (480),  Platsea 
(479),  and  on  the  Eurymedon  (466)  not  only  deprived 
her  of  her  European  territory  and  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  W.  Asia  Minor,  but,  what  was  more  serious  still, 
definitely  checked  her  progress  westward  and  reduced 
her  to  a  stagnant  condition.  The  Greeks,  too,  gained 
greater  confidence  in  themselves  as  they  found  that 
the  Persians  were  not  invincible,  while  they  gradually 
came  to  sec  that  there  was  a  field  of  conquest  and  ex 
pansion  open  to  them  in  the  East. 

The  fact  that  Judah  was  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire 
naturally  raises  the  question  of  the  influence  of  Persia 
upon  Hebrew  life  and  thought.  The  territory  of 
Judah  formed  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  satrapy 
called  "  Abar-Naharah  " — i.e.  "  Beyond-the- River," 
the  river  being  the  Euphrates — and  had  its  own  gover 
nor.  On  the  whole,  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Persians  seems  to  have  been  good,  though  it  varied, 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  character  of  the  reigning 
king.  Artaxerxes  III,  for  instance,  was  a  harsh  ruler  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  Cyrus'  earliest 
acts  was  to  allow  a  large  number  of  Jews  to  return  to 
Judah,  while  the  missions  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
carried  out  by  permission  of  Artaxerxes  I. 

As  far  as  material  culture  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Jew's  were  at  all  in  Persia's  debt  ; 
but  it  has  been  held  that  their  religion  shows  traces 
of  her  influence.  Unfortunately,  the  available  evidence 
does  not  justify  a  definite  opinion.  This  much,  how 
ever,  is  certain,  that  after  the  Exile  the  Jews  held  a 
number  of  ideas  and  doctrines  which  they  did  not 
hold  in  pre-exilic  times.  We  find,  for  instance,  at 
highly  developed  angelology,  and  we  know  that  the 
Persians  had  a  similar  system ;  the  conception  of 
Satan,  too,  may  have  been  affected  by  the  Persian 
belief  in  Ahriman  ;  and  to  Persian  influence  may  be 
due  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
wherein  Jewish  theology  made  its  most  important 
advance.  The  possibilities  of  borrowing  are  numerous, 
and  though  no  single  case  can  be  regarded  as  certainly 
established,  there  is  no  a  priori  objection  against  any 
one  of  them.  We  may  say,  however,  that  if  Judaism 
borrowed,  she  was  not  content  to  keep  what  she 
borrowed  unchanged.  She  developed  and  improved 
it,  and  made  it  the  vehicle  of  higher  teaching. 

The  Persian  power  collapsed  suddenly  and  unex 
pectedly.  The  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III  (359-338)  had 
seen  the  empire  restored  to  its  full  extent,  and  ap 
parently  re-established  as  firmly  as  ever ;  yet,  seven 
years  after  Artaxerxes'  death,  Darius  III,  defeated 
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by  Alexander,  first  at  Issus  (332)  and  then  at  Arbela 
(331),  was  a  fugitive,  and  the  control  of  the  Persian 
empire  passed  to  the  Greeks. 

VI.  The  Greek  Period. — The  movement  which  re 
sulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  was 
initiated  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia  (359-336),  and 
was  carried  out  by  his  son  Alexander,  sumamed  the 
Great  (336-323).  The  story  of  Alexander's  campaigns, 
whereby  ho  not  only  subdued  the  whole  of  the  Persian 
empire,  including  Egypt,  where  he  founded  Alexandria, 
but  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Indus,  and 
even  beyond  it  into  India,  cannot  be  written  here. 
We  can  only  consider  briefly  the  main  consequences 
of  his  victories  for  Israel. 

In  323  Alexander  died,  and  his  death  was  followed 
by  the  disintegration  of  his  empire.  When  the  period 
of  confusion  came  to  an  end.  the  Jews  found  themselves 
between  two  kingdoms — that  of  the  Ptolemies,  with 
its  centre  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Seleucids,  with 
its  centre  in  Syria.  The  founder  of  the  former, 
Ptolemy  I,  afterwards  named  Soter,  had  been  one  of 
Alexander's  ablest  generals,  and  when  the  empire  was 
partitioned  in  323  he  secured  for  himself  the  satrapy 
of  Egypt,  recognising  that  it  was  the  most  fertile  and 
the  most  easily  defended  of  all  the  provinces.  In 
305  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  the  dynasty 
which  he  established  ruled  in  Egypt  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  Outside  Egypt  proper  he  gained  'control 
of  Gyrene,  Cyprus,  and  parts  of  Caria  and  Lycia  in 
Asia  Minor  ;  for  a  time  also  he  had  a  footing  in  Greece, 
holding  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Megara.  In  301,  after 
three  earlier  attempts,  he  obtained  possession  of 
Palestine,  which  remained  an  Egyptian  province  till 
198,  when  it  passed  into  Seleucid  hands.  In  285 
Ptolemy  I  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  II 
Philadelphus  (285-246),  whose  reign  was  on  the  whole 
a  prosperous  one,  though  he  lost  Cyrene  and  some  of 
his  possessions  in  Asia  Minor.  Ptolemy  III  Euergetes, 
however,  recovered  what  his  father  had  lost,  and  even 
pushed  his  conquests  westward  as  far  as  Thrace,  and 
eastward  over  Babylonia  into  Iran.  The  next  king, 
Ptolemy  IV  Philopator  (221-204),  was  thoroughly  dis 
solute,  and  though  in  217  his  forces  defeated  the 
Seleucid  king  Antiochus  III  at  Raphia,  thereby  post 
poning  the  loss  of  Palestine,  yet  with  his  reign,  in  the 
course  of  which  Rome  established  her  protectorate  over 
Egypt,  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  set  in.  The  history 
of  the  rest  of  the  dynasty  is  a  confused  record  of  feuds, 
murders,  and  revolts,  by  which  the  political  power  of 
Egypt  was  undermined  and  her  prosperity  greatly 
diminished,  until  in  30  B.C.  she  became  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids  was  founded  by 
Seleucus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals.  Originally 
he  was  appointed  satrap  of  Babylonia  (321),  but  was 
deprived  of  his  position  in  310.  He  recovered  it,  how 
ever,  in  312,  and  during  the  next  thirty  years  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Alexander's 
empire,  extending  his  authority  over  the  eastern 
provinces  as  far  as  India,  over  Syria  and  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and,  shortly  before  his  death  in  281,  over 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Like  Ptolemy,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king  in  305,  and  founded  the  city  of  Antioch 
to  be  his  seat  of  government.  The  task  of 'maintaining 
the  empire  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  next  four 
kings  :  there  were  revolts  in  the  east,  and  Seleucid 
authority  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  in  Asia  Minor 
and  further  west.  A  revival  was  brought  about  by 
Antiochus  III  the  Great  (223-187),  who  regained 
control  of  the  eastern  provinces,  secured  Palestine 
from  Egypt  (198),  recovered  the  lost  territory  in  Asia 


Minor,  and  even  entered  Greece.  The  revival  was  not 
sustained,  however,  for  Antiochus'  western  campaigns 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Rome,  and,  owing  to 
the  serious  defeats  which  were  inflicted  on  him  at 
Thermopylae  (191)  and  Magnesia  (190),  his  empiro 
Was  considerably  reduced  not  only  in  the  west  but  also 
in  the  east,  so  that  at  his  death  it  consisted  only  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Media,  and  Persis. 
After  the  undistinguished  reign  of  Seleucus  IV  Philo 
pator,  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Antiochus  IV 
Epiphanes  (176-164),  who  is  best  known  for  his  perse 
cution  of  the  Jews  and  his  attempts  to  suppress  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  tried  to  conquer  Egypt,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  Romans  ;  on  the  east,  however,  he 
was  more  successful,  and  it  was  while  campaigning  in 
Persis  that  he  died  in  164.  The  remainder  of  the 
history  of  the  dynasty  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Ptolemies  :  for  the  most  part  the  successors  of  Anti 
ochus  Epiphanes  were  weak  kings,  while  the  rise  of  rival 
claimants  to  the  throne  was  a  frequent  cause  of  feuds. 
Thus,  though  the  kingdom  lasted  for  a  century  after 
Antiochus  I  V's  death,  it  became  ever  smaller  and  weaker, 
until  at  last,  in  63,  Syria  was  made  a  Roman  province. 
_  But  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  had  other  than  poli 
tical  consequences  for  Judaism.  Hitherto  Jews  and 
Greeks  had  known  little  of  one  another ;  now  they  were 
brought  into  the  closest  contact.  One  after  another  on 
all  sides  of  Judah  there  sprang  up  centres  of  Greek 
culture,  by  all  of  which,  but  especially  by  Antioch 
and  Alexandria,  the  Jews  were  greatly  influenced. 
Not  only  did  they  engage  in  trade  with  these  cities, 
but,  encouraged  by  both  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids,  who 
offered  them  rights  of  citizenship,  and  attracted  by 
the  greater  freedom  of  Greek  life,  they  went  and  lived 
in  them.  There  they  adopted  Greek  habits  and  cus 
toms,  and  even  Greek  names  ;  they  read  Greek  litera 
ture  and  studied  Greek  philosophy.  Most  important 
of  all,  they  learnt  the  Greek  language,  employing  it 
originally  in  trade  and  social  intercourse,  but  after 
wards  for  purposes  of  religion.  Quite  early  they  began 
to  translate  the  OT  into  Greek — first  the  Pentateuch, 
which  was  completed  by  250,  and  then  gradually  the 
remainder  of  the  sacred  books.  Nor  did  Judah 
escape  these  influences,  which  were  brought  to  bear 
on  her  partly  through  her  commercial  relations  with 
the  surrounding  Greek  cities,  and  partly  through  the 
Jews  of  the  "  Dispersion,"  who  for  religious  and  other 
reasons  were  constantly  revisiting  their  native  land ; 
while  in  the  capital  itself  a  gymnasium  was  established 
in  which  Jewish  youths  engaged,  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  in  physical  and  mental  exercises.  The 
complete  hellenisation  of  Judaism,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  seemed  likely,  and  which  Antiochus  Epi 
phanes  especially  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about,  waa 
providentially  checked  by  the  Maccabean  revolt  (pp. 
607f.) ;  but  wo  must  never  underestimate  the  import 
ance  of  this  period  of  intercourse  between  Jews  and 
Greeks,  for  it  was  the  last  stage  in  the  long  process  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christianity. 
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1.  The  Dawn  of  Israelite  History.—The  B«n6  (Sons 
of)  Israel  were  an  offshoot  from  a  primitive  stock,  a 
"  Semitic  "  race,  which  is  found,  in  the  dawn  of  his 
tory,  planted  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Arabia,     At 
a  very  early  date  portions  of  this  race  began  to  move 
to  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  course  of  time  nations 
were    formed    which    we    know    as    the    Babylonians, 
towards    the    southern    end    of    the    Euphrates ;     the 
Assyrians,  further  N.  on  the  Tigris  ;  and  the  Aramaeans 
(or  Syrians),  in  the  district  between  the  two  rivers — i.e. 
Aram-naharaim  (p.  155)  or  Mesopotamia.     When  this 
district  became  populated,  Aramaeans  began  to  move 
westward,  and  established  themselves  along  the  trade 
routes   as  far  as  Damascus  and  Hamath.     The  Bene 
Israel  emerged,  according  to  tradition,  from  "  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  "   (Gen.    1131,    157),   which  is  generally 
but  not  universally  identified  with  the  ancient  city 
Uru,  in  southern  Babylonia,  but  they  claimed  kinship 
with  the  Aramaeans  (Dt.  2Gs*),  and  their  immigration 
no    doubt    formed    part     of    the    general    Aramcean 
movement   to    the  W.     They  were  far  from   being    a 
nation  ;    they  were  a  small  band   of    nomads,  whose 
sheikh   bore   traditionally  the    name  Abrain,  and  his 
journcyings    represent    the    wanderings    of    the    clan. 
The  history,  as  pictured  in  the  patriarchal  narrative, 
is  obscure,  and  will  probably  always  remain  to  some 
extent    conjectural.     Tradition    connected   the    settle 
ments  of  the  clan  with  ancient  Canaanite  sanctuaries — 
e.g.  Shechem   (Gen.   126,  33is),  Bethel  (12s,  13s,  28ig, 
35is),    Kiriath-arba    or    Hebron    (13i8,    232,    3527), 
Beersheba  (21si,  2623).     In  some  cases  the  narrative 
attempted  to  account  for  the  names  of  the  places,  or 
for  the  fact  that  the  Canaanite  sanctuaries  or  objects 
of  worship  were  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh, 
which  gradually  took  place  when  the  Israelites  settled 
in   the    country  after  the    Exodus.     "  Canaanite  "   is 
often   a   collective    term   for   the    various    tribes    and 
peoples  who  occupied  Canaan.     The  settled  population 
had  reached  some  degree  of  civilisation  :    Phoenicians 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  who  became  the  chief  sea 
traders  of  the  ancient  world  ;    Amoritcs  and  several 
other  smaller  tribes  in  the  valleys  and  hills  between 
the  sea  and  the  Jordan  ;   and  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan.     There  were  also  tribes  which 
may  be  described  as  half-nomad,  such  as  the  Edomites, 
and   some   smaller  clans  who  clung  to  the  outskirts 
of  cultivated  land  in  the  S.   of  Judah.     And  finally 
there    were    true    nomads,    such    as    the    Midianites, 
Ishmaelites,   and  Amalekites,   who   roamed   about  in 
the  Arabian  desert  and  made  raids  on  the  cultivated 
regions. 

The  relations  of  Israel  with  some  of  these  sur 
rounding  peoples  are  reflected  in  the  stories  of  the 
patriarchs  (p.  134).  If  Isaac  represents  Israel,  or  per 
haps  a  southern  portion  of  it,  Ishmael  is  his  "  brother," 
the  son  of  Hagar,  banished  to  a  fierce  life  in  the  desert. 


Jacob  clearly  stands  for  Israel  as  a  whole,  or  its  main 
stock,  atul  his  "  brother  ''  Esau — i.e.  the  Edomito 
tribe — is  akin  to  him  by  blood,  and  at  the  same  time- 
Ins  bitterest  enemy.  Jacob's  unscrupulous  cleverness, 
by  which  he  "  supplants  "  Esau  from  their  very  birth, 
is  the  element  in  their  character  which  enabled 
the  Israelites  to  retain  their  hold  on  cultivated  lands, 
and  to  get  the  better  of  their  less  subtle  and  less 
civilised  neighbours.  Similarly  Moab  and  Ammon 
were  half-brothers,  "  sons  "  of  Lot  the  nephew  of 
Abram  ^  (Gen.  1936-38).  And  Abram  begat  other 
"  sons  "  by  Koturah,  whose  names,  and  those  of  their 
sons,  are  the  names  of  districts  and  clans  (25i-6). 
Finally,  the  "  sons  "  of  Jacob  by  two  wives,  Leah 
and  Rachel,  and  two  concubines,  Billiah  and  Zilpah, 
are  the  eponymous  ancestors  of  tribal  groups  akin  by 
blood,  who  composed  the  confederate  Israelite  nation  a"s 
it  was  known  in  the  centuries  following  the  Exodus. 

Some  of  these  groups  appear  to  have  lived  for  a  timo 
in  a  half-nomad  condition  in  the  Ncgeb,  or  south 
country,  the  borderland  between  Judah  and  the  desert 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (p.  32),  until  they  were  driven 
by  scarcity  of  food  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

2.  Israel  in  Egypt  and  the  Exodus.— The  narratives 
of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  his  slavery  and  his  rise  to  power, 
fascinating  in  picturesque  detail  and  full  of  religious 
value  and  beauty,  may  be  based  upon  historical  facts, 
but  are  as  yet  unsupported  by  contemporary  records 
known  to  us.  From  the  broader,  national  point  of  view 
the  important  fact  is  that  some  Israelite  clans  were  per 
mitted,  together  with  other  desert  tribes,  to  occupy  the 
marshy  pastures  on  the  NE.  of  Egypt  in  the  district 
or  nomc  of  Goshen  (p.  63 !.  The  Pharaoh  who  allowed 
this  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  Semitic  invaders 
of  Egypt,  the  Hyksos  or  Shasu  chiefs  (pp.  52,  54), 
who  would  show  himself  favourable  to  the  Israelites. 
But  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  "  new  king  " 
(Ex.  Is)  towards  them  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
dynasty  was  driven  out,  and  the  Egyptian  eighteenth 
dynasty  was  established.  Rameses  II  (p.  56),  its  most 
important  member,  was  renowned,  and  took  consider 
able  care  to  make  himself  renowned,  for  his  building 
operations,  in  which  foreign  conquered  tribes  and 
prisoners  of  war  were  employed  in  slave  labour,  among 
whom  was  a  large  number  of  the  Israelites.  His  son 
and  successor,  Merneptah  (p.  56),  was  probably  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Egypt  was  first  terrified  and 
then  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  "  plagues,"  a  series 
of  disturbing  occurrences  which,  in  God's  providence, 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  Israelites  and  a  consider 
able  number  of  other  enslaved  foreigners  to  escape. 
That  the  opportunity  was  successfully  seized  was  duo 
to  the  inspiring  personality  and  leadership  of  Moses 
(p.  84).  His  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  his 
family  was  related  by  marriage  with  the  Kenites,  a 
Midianite  clan.  The  Israelite  records  relate  that  he 
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married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Midian.  Tradition  told  of  Moses'  birth,  and  pre 
servation  as  an  infant  by  tho  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
and  traced  his  movements  as  a  young  man  from  Egypt 
to  Midian,  and  from  Midian  to  the  sacred  mountain, 
the  abode  of  Yahweh,  whom  his  family  and  the 
Kenites  worshipped.  Yahweh  appeared  to  him  in  the 
burning  bush,  and  entrusted  to  him  tho  task  of  de 
livering  His  people. 

The  Israelites  fled  with  him  across  the  Goshen 
marshes  into  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  crossing  of 
the  "  Red  Sea  "  (yam  supli,  "  sea,"  or  "  lake,  of  reeds  ) 
was  probably  the  crossing  of  the  southern  end  of  a 
lake  a  few  miles  NW.  of  what  is  now  called  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  13 17-20*).  A  wind  laid  bare  a  wide  stretch  of 
shore,  and  when  an  Egyptian  force  pursued  the  fugi 
tives,  their  chariot  wheels  stuck  fast  in  the  wet  soil,  and 
the  water  returned  upon  them  when  the  wind  shifted. 

Writers  differ  as  to  the  route  taken  by  the  Israelites. 
Some  think  that  they  moved  southward  to  the  moun 
tainous  range  of  (the  modern)  Sinai,  and  then  along 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  to  its  northernmost  point  at  Ezion-gebcr. 
Others,  including  the  writer  of  this  article,  think  that 
the  evidence  points  to  the  route  still  taken  by  Mecca 
pilgrims,  nearly  due  E.  to  Ezion-geber,  and  that 
thence  they  moved  NW.  to  the  region  of  Kadesh 
(-Barnca),  to  Mt.  Sinai,  or  southward  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  Mt.  Horcb  (Ex.  3i"). 
The  traditions  differ,  and  certainty  is  impossible. 

The  Books  of  Ex.  and  Nu.  contain  several  incidents 
related  to  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  journey- 
ings.  In  a  few  cases  duplicates  of  the  same  narrative 
have  been  incorporated  by  the  compiler  both  before 
and  after  the  giving  of  tho  Law  at  the  sacred  moun 
tain.  Historically  these  incidents  are  without  im 
portance,  though  from  the  religious  point  of  view— 
which  was  that  of  the  narrators— they  are  of  great 
value  as  illustrating  Yahweh's  loving  care  of  His  people, 
and  His  punishments  inflicted  for  their  frequent  acts 
of  rebellion  and  disobedience. 

3.  Moses  and  the  Law.— The  event  which  was  of 
central  importance  in  Israelite  history  was  itself  re 
ligious.  Realising  its  importance,  tradition  sur 
rounded  it  with  terrifying  phenomena,  such  as  would 
be  suggested  by  a  thunderstorm  and  a  volcanic  erup 
tion a  fitting  framework  to  a  Theophany.  Moses  had 

led  the  mixed  band  of  loosely  connected  tribes  and 
clans  to  the  mountain  abode  of  Yahweh,  whom  his 
family  and  the  Kenites  worshipped.  And  into  that 
worship  Moses  admitted  them  as  a  body,  thereby 
uniting  them  by  the  strongest  of  bomK  Into  this 
religious  confederacy  were  drawn  not  only  the  fugi 
tives  from  Egypt,  but  probably  also  some  tribes  who 
had  not  been  in  Egypt,  whom  they  found  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  He  caused  them  all 
to  enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  worship  Yahweh 
and  no  other  deity.  And  the  covenant  was  sealed 
by  a  sacrificial  feast  (Ex.  244-8),  celebrated  jointly  by 
Jethro  and  the  elders  of  Israel.  (The  earliest  tradition 
that  has  reached  us  as  to  the  laws  to  which  they 
promised  obedience  is  found  in  Ex.  3414,17-23,25!  ; 
and  the  same  laws  are  embedded  in  a  more  extended 
group  in  2023-2833  ;  but  at  a  later  date  the  Deca 
logue  (20i-i7,  Dt.  5e-2 1 )  was  accepted  as  the  covenant 
code.  In  Dt.  29 1  the  remainder  of  the  laws  are  even 
treated  as  the  basis  of  a  second  covenant  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  at  the  end  of  tho  journeyings.)  This  event, 
by  which  Israel  for  the  first  time  was  drawn  into  a 
real  inner  unity,  was  so  epoch-making  that  ever  after 
wards  the  laws  and  customs — religious,  social,  and 


ethical — which  grew  up  during  the  whole  history  of 
tho  nation  until  the  close  of  the  Canon,  were  ideally 
ascribed  to  Moses.  It  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  that  Moses  was  the  founder  of  Israelite  law  in 
two  senses:  (1)  In  introducing  the  tribes  to  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  he  must  have  given  directions  as 
to  the  "  manner  "  of  His  cult — the  ritual  requirements 
and  prohibitions  which  he  himself  had  previously  learnt 
to  observe.  And  the  exclusive  worship  of  one  deity, 
although  tho  existence  of  others  was  recognised,  was 
the  starting-point  for  tho  advance  to  the  spiritual 
monotheism  which  was  reached  at  a  later  time. 
(2)  As  a  powerful  sheikh  ho  must  have  been  responsible 
for  order  and  discipline,  which  he  maintained  by  his 
strength  of  personality  and  sympathetic  devotion  to 
his  people.  This  involved  decisions  of  many  kinds 
on  matters  of  tribal  justice  and  equity,  and  these  must 
have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  moulding  the 
character  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  and  of  planting  the  germ 
which  afterwards  grew  into  the  splendid  ethical  morality 
of  the  prophets.  (See  further  p.  84.) 

4.  The  Settlement  in  Canaan.— The  tribes  thus  newly 
compacted  into  a  religious  confederacy  lived  and  wan 
dered  for  some  time  in  and  around  the  Negeb,  with 
Kadesh  as  their  centre.  But  finally  the  larger  portion 
of  them  made  their  way  round  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  steppes  of  Moab.  There  is  some  probability 
in  the  supposition  that  the  remainder — those  who  hau 
already  been  settled  at  Kadesh  before  the  main  body 
arrived  from  Egypt — did  not  accompany  them  to 
Moab— i.e.  Judah  and  Simeon ;  perhaps  Levi,  as  some 
think  ;  and  possibly  also  Benjamin  (but  see  below). 
On  the  E.  of  Jordan  some  native  tribes  known  as  tho 
Amorites,  under  their  king  Sihon,  wore  successfully 
encountered,  and  also,  according  to  the  Deuteronomio 
tradition,  others  farther  N.,  in  the  district  of  Bashan, 
under  a  king  named  Og.  But  the  final  possession  of 
the  regions  E.  of  the  Jordan  was  probably  a  gradual 
process,  achieved  by  subsequent  raids  from  the  W. 
This  uncertainty  is  reflected  by  the  different  accounts, 
at  various  periods,  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  on 
the  E.  of  the  river,  but  those  who  finally  settled  there 
were  known  as  Gad  (or  Gilead),  Reuben,  and  half 
Manasseh.  (On  the  origin  of  the  tribes  and  the  con 
quest  of  Canaan  see  further  pp.  24Sf -) 

Religious  writers  of  Israelite  literature  loved  to 
paint,  In  glowing  colours,  pictures  of  the  ancient  for 
tunes  of  their  race.  The  bulk  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
may  be  described  as  an  allegory,  rich  in  spiritual 
ideals,  but  with  hardly  more  claim  to  be  histonca. 
than  Bunyan's  Holy  War.  It  represents  all  the 
people  of  God  as  making  war  upon  the  enemies  of  God 
and  the  speedy  result  of  their  battles  was  the  complete 
extermination  of  every  Canaanite  :  "  all  that  breathed 
were  swept  away.  Jordan  was  dried  up,  so  that  th< 
host  could  march  over  it  dryshod.  Joshua,  who  hac 
been  appointed  as  Moses'  successor,  was  encouragec 
by  the  appearance  to  him  of  One  who  said  that  He;  wai 
the  Captain  of  the  host  of  Yahweh.  The  walls  o 
Jericho  marvellously  fell  without  a  blow  being  struck 
In  the  centre;  of  the  country  Ai  was  captured  b; 
stratagem,  after  Israel  had  suffered  a  reverse  owmj 
to  the  sin  of  Achan  in  transgressing  tho  herem  o 
"  ban"  (Dt.  234*,  Jos.  617*,  Jg.  li?*,  PP-  99  114) 
by  appropriating  some  of  the  spoils  of  Jericho.  Israe 
niade  another  mistake  in  allowing  the  Gibeonites  t 
beguile  them  into  making  a  treaty.  When  the  fiv 
native  kings  in  the  south  heard  of  it,  they  combine- 
to  attack  Gibeon,  but  they  were  crushed  by  Israel  a 
the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  in  the  lowlands  of  Judal 
The  five  kings  were  imprisoned  in  a  cave  until  the  rou 
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was  completed,  and  then  put  to  death.  After  which  a 
series  of  sweeping  conquests  put  Joshua  in  possession 
of  the  whole  territory  from  the  hills  and  lowlands  oi: 
Judah  to  the  southern  desert.  Lastly,  in  the  N., 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  gathered  a  great  army  of  allies, 
which  was  defeated  by  Joshua  at  the  waters  of  Merom 
(p.  32),  and  the  entire  population  in  the  N.  was 
annihilated.  The  holy  war  was  finished,  the  God  of 
Israel  had  gotten  Himself  the  victory.  It  only  re 
mained  for  the  tribes  to  cast  lots  for  their  respective 
territories,  and  to  take  undisturbed  possession  of 
them. 

But  within  this  .idealized  narrative  are  embedded., 
certain  ancient  fragments  ef  a  history  of  the  settle 
ment  which,  together  with  Hie  Books  of  JuHycs  and 
I  and  '2  Samuel,  yield  a  very  different  picture.  They 
shew  that  the  Israelite  occupation  of  the  country  was 
a  long,  slow  progress.  And  this  is  supported'  by  recent 
excavations,  which'  make  it  evident  that  no  sudden 
change  took  place  in  religion  or  manner  of  life.  C'an- 
aanite  became  Israelite  by  imperceptible'  stages.  The 
native  inhabitants  were  strong  with  military  resources 
and  an  established  civilisation.  They  possessed  gar 
risoned  forts  commanding  strategic  points;  in  parti 
cular  two  chains  of  forts  ran  (1)  along  the  valley,  west 
ward  from  Jerusalem,  which  separated  the  southern 
from  the  central  hills,  and  (2)  along  the  southern 
border  of  the  plain  of  Jezrcel,  the  chief  battle-ground 
of  Palestine,  which  formed  a  break  between  the  central 
and  the  northern  hills.  The  Israelite  tribes,  devoid  of 
war-chariots  and  armed,  probably,  with  rude  weapons, 
but  hardy  and  untamed  in  comparison  with  the 
civilised  Canaanites,  gradually  filtered  into  the  country 
and  planted  themselves  in  the  three  separate  hilly 
districts.  Thus  these  three  groups  of  tribes  were  at 
first  distinct. 

The  Southern  Group.— Certain  of  the  tribes,  aa  said 
above,  probably  did  not  accompany  the  rest  to  Moab. 
They  appear  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  southern 
hills  straight  from  the  Negeb.  Judah  and  Simeon 
moved  together  (Jg.  Isf.).  But  the  latter  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  settled  at  all ;  they  remained  on  the 
borders  of  the  dcsert;  where  they  soon  melted  away, 
and  played  no  part  in  the  national  traditions.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Gen.  497,  where  Levi  is 
coupled  with  Simeon  as  meeting  the  same  late.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  tribes,  which  formed  a  geo 
graphical  group  by  themselves,  arc  three  of  the  first 
four  "  sona :!  of  Leah  (Gen.  2931-35).  Her  eldest 
son,  Reuben,  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  earliest 
days  one  of  this  group  ;  but  Reuben  is  found,  in  his 
tory,  only  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  a  subordinate 
condition  (Dt.  335 ;  cf.  Gen.  494).  The  southern  group 
were  in  friendly  relations,  and  gradually  amalgamated, 
with  non-Israelite  clans — Calebites  and  Kenizzites, 
Kenites,  Jerahmeelites,  and  others. 

The  Central  Group. — This  consisted  of  Ephrafm  and 
Manasseh,  the  "  house  of  Joseph,"  who  was  the  elder 
son  of  Rachel.  They  found  themselves  cramped  for 
room  in  their  hill  forests,  and  were  obliged  to  enlarge 
their  borders  by  cutting  down  the  trees  (Jos.  17i4-iS). 
And  Manasseh  eventually  sent  some  of  their  numbers 
as  settlers  E.  of  the  Jordan.  The  little  warlike  tribe 
of  E?RJamin  was  also  a  son  of  Rachel,  which  may 
imply  that  it  was  at  first  associated  with  Ephraim  and 
Mananseh.  In  this  case  the  name,  which  means 
"  Southerner,"  refers  to  its  position  in  relation  to 
these  two  tribes.  However,  it  separated  itself  from 
them  in  the  course  of  its  history,  and  threw  in  its  lot 
with  Judah. 

The  Northern  Group. — Five  tribes — Issachar,  Zebu- 


Ion,  Naphtali,  Asher,  and  Dan— are  found  N.  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  There  is  evidence  (pp.  248L)  whicii 
suggests  that  Asher  was  an  Israelite  tribe  which  occu 
pied  its  territory,  and  was  probably  amalgamated  with 
the  Canaanites  of  the  district,  before  the  other  tribes 
entered  the  country.  Dan  settled  at  first  in  the  low 
lands  on  the  W.  of  Judah  ;  but,  i>eing  hemmed  in 
on  either  side  by  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines, 
most  of  its  fighting  members  migrated  to  the  N., 
and  settled  in  a  sina!)  district  near  the  source  of  the 
Jordan. 

Having  made  their  way  thus  into  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Israelites  were  very  far 
from  being  in  the  position  of  conquerors.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  in  Jg.  127-36.  The  process  by  whicii 
this  was  achieved  was  not  complete  until  the  reign  of 
David. 

5.  Tho  Period  of  the  Judges. — The  several  com 
munities,  eacli  governed  by  its  xkcikli*  or  elders,  now 
began  to  enlarge  their  borders.  They  contrived  to 
make  their  way  into  the  villages  in  the  plains.  Some 
times  they  became  friendly  with  the  natives,  inter 
married  with  them,  and  all  too  frequently  took  part 
in  their  worship  of  the  local  gods  and  goddesses.  They 
gradually  gained  possession  of  villages,  and  even  of 
walled  towns,  and  made  the  natives  their  slaves. 
From  time  to  time,  as  they  grew  moro  powerful,  they 
fought  with  them.  When  this  occurred,  all  the 
Israelites  in  a  district  would  follow  a  man  of  char 
acter  and  courage,  who  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
After  a  successful  encounter  this  chief  would  be  hon 
oured  more  highly  in  the  district  than  any  of  the  local 
elders,  and  thus  became  a  "  judge  "  or  petty  king. 
The  r-arracives  of  the  judges  must  not  be  considered 
as  successive  episodes  in  whicii  all,  or  even  a  large 
portion,  of  Israel  took  part.  They  are  specimens  of 
actions  which  must  frequently  have  taken  place  in 
various  districts.  Four  principal  actions  are  recorded, 
in  which  the  "  judges  "  who  took  the  lead  were  Ehud, 
Barak,  Gideon,  and  Jephthah.  respectively.  (1)  The 
Moabites  under  their  king,  Eglon,  gained  a  footing 
in  the  district  round  Jericho,  and  exacted  tribute. 
Ehud,  who  conducted  the  caravan  bearing  the  tribute, 
assassinated  Eglon,  and  gathered  a  force  which  ear- 
off  every  Moabifce  found  W.  of  the  Jordan.  (2)  A 
more  formidable  battle  was  fought  against  a  northern 
coalition  under  Sisera,  king  of  Harosheth,  described 
in  the  ancient  poem  in  Jg.  5  (the  "  Song  of  Deborah  "). 
Barak,  at  the  head  of  contingents  from  six  of  the  tribes, 
routed  the  enemy  at  Taanach,  and  Sisera  fled,  only 
to  be  assassinated  by  a  woman.  In  Jg.  4  the  compiler 
has  confused  this  battle  with  that  against  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor,  related  in  Jos.  11.  (3)  The  Midianites  (Ex. 
2 1 5  '•'')  severely  harassed  the  Manasoites  ;  but  Jerubbaal 
(Gideon)  collected  troops,  from  which  he  selected 
three  hundred  men,  who  surrounded  the  enemy's 
camp  at  night  and  threw  them  into  a  sudden  panic. 
The  Ephraimites  cut  off  all  that  were  W.  of  the  Jordan, 
and  Gideon  s  army  continued  the  pursuit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  (For  the  double  thread  of  which 
Jg.  6-8  is  composed,  sec  Comm.)  (4)  The  Gileaditea 
were  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  a  neigh 
bouring  nation,  probably  the  Ammonites,  but  the 
compiler  has  confuted  them  with  the  Moabites. 
Jephthah,  who  wan  living  the  life  of  a  freebooter, 
was  invited  to  take  the  command  against  them,  and 
defeated  them.  His  rash  vow  which  led  him  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter,  and  his  quarrel  with  the  Eph- 
raimites,  are  incidents  in  the  story. 

Beside  these  four  engagements,  the  compiler  has 
preserved  other  narratives  :  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
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of  a  half-caste  adventurer,  Abimelech,  a  son  of  Gideon 
by  a  C'anaauite  mother,  to  make  himself  king  over 
Shechom  mid  the  surrounding  district  ;  the  individual 
acts  of  prowess  against  the  Philistines  of  Samson,  a 
pojHihir  hero  of  Israelite  folklore  ;  and  some  intima 
tions  of  other  local  struggles  under  the  names  of 
Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abd.cn,  which  art;  prob 
ably  (in  the  case  of  Jair  certainly)  names  of  elaus  or 
districts,  not  of  individuals.  On  Othnicl  and  Shamgar 
cf.  Jg.  87-11*  and  31*. 

The  result  of  these  occasional  struggles  was  to  give 
the  Israelites  a  firmer  footing  in  tin;  country.  And, 
in  times  of  peace,  friendly  contact  and  intermarriage 
with  the  natives  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of 
agriculture  and  other  advantages  of  a  settled  civilisa 
tion.  It  also  led,  as  said  above,  to  frequent  partici 
pation  in  their  worship.  But  a  further  important 
r  suit  ensued:  by  gaining  larger  tiaets  of  t.nitory 
the  tribes  approached  a  closer  unity  of  interests, 
which  created  a  growing  need  of  centra!  government. 
So  long  as  each  township,  with  its  surrounding  villages, 
was  managed  only  by  an  oligarchy  or  elders,  constant 
friction  was  inevitable.  But  the  p!<.-;tige  accorded  1;> 
the  local  "  judges  "  paved  the  way  for  the  idea  of  a 
monarchy,  and  a  desiiv  was  f.-lt  for  a  king  to  "  judge  " 
or  govern  them  and  to  lead  them  in  battle.  To  effect 
this  was  the  work  of  Samuel. 

6.  Tho  Beginning  of  Kingship  — Samuel,  the  son  of 
Ephraimite  parents,  was  of  repute  as  a  "  seer  "  (p.  42s) 
in  t  he  town  of  Rani  ah  and  the  surrounding  district.  He 
was  moved  bv  a  Clod-sent  convict  !MI  th-U  Isiael  must 
have  a  king.  And  when  Saul,  a  line  young  Benjamite, 
came  to  him  to  inquire  of  Clod  respecting  some  lost 
asses,  he  felt  sum  that  here  was  the  man  for  hi;;  pur 
pose,  partly,  perhaps,  because  Benjamin  formed  a  .sort 
of  connecting  link  between  the  Joseph  tribes  and  .iudaii. 
He  anointed  him  privately,  and  bade  him  seize,  the 
first  opportunity  that  oifered  itself  of  averting  his 
authority.  The  opportunity  came  when  the  Ammon 
ites,  under  their  king  Nanash,  attacked  Jabesh  in 
Gilead.  Saul  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  the 
"  judges."  Coming  back  one  day  from  his  work  in 
the  field,  he  heard  of  the  desperate  plight  of  Jabcsh, 
and  sent  round  a  ferocious  summons  which  brought 
him  a  strong  force  of  men,  with  which  he  relieved 
the  town.  On  his  return  ho  Mas  made  king  at 
Gilgal. 

Some  time  elapsed,  of  which  the  r. -cords  preserve  no 
account.  But  when  his  son  Jonathan  was  old  enough 
to  be  a  skilled  soldier,  Saul  led  the  Israelite  armies 
in  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Philis 
tines  (pp.  5Gf.),  who  had  gained  considerable  power  in 
the  country.  (On  an  earlier  occasion,  before  the  Israelite 
armies  were  under  the  command  of  a  capable  leader, 
the  Philistines  had  won  a  victory,  in  which  they  cap 
tured  the  Ark,  and  plunged  Isra.el  into  despair.)  1  S. 
1819-23  gives  a  description,  perhaps  somewhat  exag 
gerated,  of  the  straits  to  which  Israel  was  reduced. 
At  the  battle  of  Mid  j  mash  a  victory  was  won,  but  it  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  trouble.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Saul's  reign  the  Philistines  harassed  the  country  by 
predatory  raids.  Several  skirmishes  took  place,  and 
in  one  of  them  Saul  and  Jonathan  met  their  death 
at  Mt.  Gilboa  (pp.  2PL).  During  the  latter  years  oi 
his  life  Saul  became  a  victim  to  nervous  melancholia. 
A  harpist  named  David  soothed  him  with  music  when 
the  attacks  occurred,  and  gained  the  king's  affection, 
so  that  he  made  him  his  armour-bearer.  But  the 
success  of  this  young  warrior  in  the  Philistine  battles, 
and  the  popularity  which  he  won,  caused  melancholia 
to  take  the  form  of  jealousy,  and  suspicion  that  David 


was  plotting  against  him.  David  was  obliged  to  leave 
the-  court.  He  went  to  the  fortress  of  Adullam,  where 
he  was  joined  by  a  band  of  companions,  which  quickly 
grew  in  numbers,  so  that  he  became  a  freebooting 
chief.  Repeated  attempts  on  Saul's  part  to  catch 
him  weir;  unsuccessful.  For  a  time  the  Philistine 
king,  Achish  of  Gath,  received  him  as  a  friend,  and 
allowed  him  and  his  troop  to  occupy  the  border  town 
of  Ziklag,  whence  the}'  made  raids  on  non-Israelite 
tribes  in  the  Negeb,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Judali  by  sending  them  presents 
from  the  spoils.  Thus,  when  Saul  died  at  Gilboa, 
Judah  was  ready  to  rally  round  David  and  make  him 
king. 

This  outline  of  Saul's  life  is  expanded  in  the  later 
traditions,  which  treat  of  the  two  chief  personages 
of  the  time,  Samuel  and  David.  Samuel  was  the  most 
influential  of  a  group  of  "  prophets,"  earnest  adherents 
to  the  old  tribal  religion  of  Yahweh,  who  roused  them 
selves  to  ecstasy  by  j-iu^ic  and  dancing,  thereby  keeping 
alive  the  belief  in  Yahweh,  whose  Spirit  was  understood 
to  be  the  cause,  of  tho  ecstasy  (p.  430).  But  in  later 
times,  when  "prophets"  had  developed  into  some- 
thi.'-.::  hi  'her  and  nobler,  the  history  was  rewritten  from 
this  more  religious  standpoint.  In  these  latter  strata 
of  narrative  Samuel  is  pictured  as  the  great  religious 
adviser  of  ki.'.Lj  and  people.  Born  in  answer  to  his 
mother's  prayers,  dedicated  to  God's  service  from 
infancy,  he  received  as  a  child  a  Divine  message  of 
rebuke  to  Eli,  the  priest  of  Shiloh,  and  all  Israel  knew 
that  he  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  Yahweh. 
He  "  judged  the  people  in  Mizpah,"  and  Yahweh 
threw  them  into  a  panic  by  a  thunderstorm.  Tho 
wriier  of  this  narrative  had  experienced  the  misrule 
and  tyranny  of  kings,  and  he  expresses  his  condemna 
tion  of  them  by  representing  Samuel  as  vehemently 
oe,;iosed  to  the  appointment  of  a  king.  Tho  people 
ciamoured  for  it,  and  God  told  him  that  they  must 
have  their  way.  lie  summoned  a  national  assembly 
at  Mizpah,  where  Saul  was  chosen  by  lot.  Samuel  then 
made  a  speech,  warning  them  that  Yahweh 's  favour, 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  throughout  their 
In -lory,  would  be  forfeited  by  them  if  they  and  their 
chf-sen  king  did  not  continue  to  fear  and  servo  Him. 

But  Saul  soon  disobeyed  Yah  well's  commands,  de- 
liv<  red  by  His  great  prophet.  Samuel  bade  Saul 
undertake  a  religious  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Amalekites,  but  he  disobeyed,  in  that  ho  spared 
Agag,  their  king,  and  the  choicest  animals  of  the  spoil 
'.eri'ice.  Samuel  accordingly  declared  that  the 
kingdom  would  be  taken  from  him,  and  the  prophet 
forthwith  anointed  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse, 
marking  him  out  as  the  future  king.  As  in  the  ca.se 
of  MOS.-S  and  Samuel,  tradition  enriched  history  in  its 
accounts  of  David's  life.  As  a  shepherd  boy  he  killed 
wild  beasts  with  his  own  hands.  While  still  too  young 
to  be  a  soldier  he  killed  a  Philistine  giant,  Goliath., 
with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  and  was  taken  into  Saul's 
household.  There  he  formed  an  ideal  friendship  with 
Jonathan.  But  his  successes  in  battle  roused  Saul's 
jealousy,  ancl  he  fled,  in  danger  of  his  life,  to  the  hills 
of  Judrea.  There  he  wandered,  not,  as  in  the  earlier 
narrative,  an  outlaw  chief  with  a  largo  band  of  fol 
lowers,  but  an  almost  solitary  fugitive  chased  by 
Saul.  This  late  stratum  of  the  narrative  ends 
with  Saul's  visit  to  the  witch  at  Endor,  when  the 
shade  of  the  great  prophet  again  rebuked  him  for 
disobedience,  and  predicted  that  David  would  become 
king  and  that  Israel  would  be  defeated  by  the 
Philistines. 

7.  The  Reign  of  David, — David  was  chosen  as  king 
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hy  the  Jndrean  tribes  whose  friendship  he  had  won. 
As  a  counter  move,  Abner,  Saul's  captain,  set  up  as 
king  at  Malianaim  Saul's  son  Ishbaal  (Ishbosheth). 
But  a  defeat  in  battle  at  the  hands  of  Joab,  David's 
captain,  followed  by  Abner "s  deseition,  left  Ishbaal 
helpless.  He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  own  officers, 
and  the  way  was  clear  for  David  to  unite  the  wholo 
country  under  his  control. 

In  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom  ho  began  with  a 
strategic  movement  of  incalculable  importance — tlio 
capture  of  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  oi  Zioii 
from  the  Jebusites,  accomplished  by  the  courage  of 
Joab,  He  then  attacked  the  Philistines,  so  long  the 
scourge  of  the  country.  Brief  accounts  of  two  en 
gagements  have  survived  (2  8.  517-25),  and  the  sum 
mary  statement  that  ho  "  took  Mctheg-ammah " 
(81  *).  Their  opposition  was  broken,  and  they  never 
again  became  a  national  peril.  The  coniliets  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  Israel  were  apparently 
numerous,  but  are,  for  the  most-  part,  summarised  by 
the  compiler  as  briefly  ns  possible  in  2  S.  8.  Moab, 
Aram  (Syria),  Edom,  and  Ammon  wore  worsted  in  a 
series  of  victories. 

But  David's  rise  to  power  spoilt  him.  Ho  became 
in  some  respects  a  typical  Oriental  monarch,  in  tho 
course  of  the  Ammonite  campaign  occurred  the  dark 
incident  of  his  illicit  love  for  Bathshoba,  and  tho 
machinations  by  which  her  husband,  Uriah,  a  sturdy 
soldier,  was  done  to  death  that  his  wife:  might  be 
married  to  tho  king.  Tho  son  that  she  bore  to  David 
died  in  infancy.  Like  other  Oriental  nionarchs,  he 
assumed  royal  state,  with  polygamy  its  usual  accom 
paniment,  which  soon  led  to  opposition,  violence,  and 
crime  within  his  own  family.  His  son  Absalom,  a 
pampered  favourite,  killed  a  half-brother,  Amnon,  for 
a  wrong  done  to  his  sister,  and  iied.  Joab,  realising 
that  he  was  hatching  mischief,  with  difficulty  persuaded 
David  to  fetch  him  home.  But  the  mischief  was 
done.  Absalom  gained  the  adherence  of  the  northern 
tribes,  and  the  rebellion  became  so  formidable  that 
David,  fled  to  Mahanaim.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Absalom  fled,  and  was  caught  up  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  where  Joab  killed  him,  contrary  to  David's 
expressed  wish.  David  returned  in  safety  to  Jeru 
salem,  but  embittered  against  Joab.  The  victory, 
however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tension  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  nation.  An  obscure  quarrel 
which  arose  between  them  out  of  a  mere  trifle  gave 
an  opportunity  to  Sheba,  a  member  of  Saul's  tribe, 
to  rally  the  northerners.  But  this  fresh  revolt  was 
crushed,  again  by  tho  iron  hand  of  Joab.  Two  further 
troubles  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  reign,  a  famine 
and  a  pestilence,  both  ascribed  to  Yahweh's  anger, 
and  both  brought  to  an  end  by  propitiating  Him— 
in  the  former  case  by  hanging  seven  of  Saul's  song 
in  blood-revenge  for  some  Gibeonites  whom  Saul  had 
slain,  in  the  latter  by  an  animal  sacrifice  (2  S.  21i-i4, 
24).  After  Sheba's  revolt  no  records  of  the  reign  have 
survived  until  the  aged  king  is  pictured  on  his  death 
bed.  Adonijah,  a  son  of  one  of  his  many  concubines, 
was  plotting  to  seize  the  crown,  with  the  help  of  Joab 
and  the  priest  Abiathar.  But  David  nominated 
Solomon,  Bathsheba's  son,  as  his  successor,  and  called 
upon  Benaiah,  the  priest  Zadok,  and  the  prophet 
Nathan,  to  help  him.  Zadok  anointed  him,  and 
Adonijah  at  once  submitted. 

8.  The  Reign  of  Solomon. — Solomon  was  a  tyrant 
and  a  man  of  iron,  who  chastised  the  nation  with 
whips.  Still  holding  together  the  N.  and  the  S.  in 
a  precarious  unity,  and  troubled  by  little  foreign 
opposition  (Hadad,  an  Edomite,  and  Rezon,  an  Ara- 


msoan,  are  mentioned  as  giving  some  trouble,  1  K, 
1114-25),  he  was  able  to  attain  to  his  truly  Oriental 
ideal  of  barbaric  magnificence.  In  order,  doubtless, 
to  cement  political  treaties,  he  married  a  large  number 
of  foreign  wives,  including  the  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt.  He  strengthened  the  country  by  fortifying 
towns  at  strategic  points.  By  alliance  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  lie  became  possessor  of  a  fleet  which 
traded  along  the  Arabian  coasts,  starting  from  tho 
port  at  Elath,  which  the  Eciomito  rising  had  not  suc 
ceeded  in  taking  from  him.  Wealth — tradition  pic 
tured  it  as  fabulous — began  to  pour  in.  But  for  tho 
most  part  it  found  its  way  into  Jerusalem,  and  con 
tributed  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  and  to  the  splendour 
of  his  palace  and  royal  sanctuary,  and  of  the  palace 
of  his  Egyptian  queen.  The  exchequer  was  further 
enriched  by  taxation  :  twelve  districts  were  mapped 
out,  each  in  command  of  an  officer,  who  levied  pro 
visions  for  the  palace  for  one  month  in  tho  year. 
Moreover,  the  king's  extensive  buildings  were  erected 
by  the  forced  labour  of  Israelites  (1  K.  013-17,  1128). 
O'ne  passage  (020-22)  states  that  only  Canaanites 
were  thus  employed  ;  but  the  amalgamation  of  Israelites 
with  the  natives  was  probably  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  this  distinction. 

Solomon's  reign  had  three  permanent  results:  (1) 
His  tyranny  roused  seething  discontent.  Jeroboam, 
son  of  Nebat,  an  overseer  of  the  forced  labour  in 
Epbraim,  who  is  said  to  have  been  incited  by  a 
prophet,  Ahijah  tho  Shilonite,  attempted  revolt.  He 
failed  for  the  moment,  and  fled  to  Egypt.  But  tho 
seed  of  disruption  was  sown,  and  would  soon  bear 
fruit,  (2)  The  absorption  of  wealth  by  the  royal 
court  gave  rise  to  class  hatred  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  latter  by  tho  former,  which 
undermined  the  unity  and  vitality  of  the  national  life. 
(3)  On  the  other  hand,  the  erection  of  tho  king's 
sanctuary,  the  Temple,  in  Jerusalem  provided  a  nucleus 
for  all  that  was  best  in  the  national  worship,  and  at  a 
later  date  became,  in  theory  at  least,  the  only  sanctuary 
of  the  one  and  only  God,  Yahweh. 

9.  The  Disruption. — When  Solomon  died,  Jeroboam 
returned  from  Egypt.  To  the  northern  tribes,  who 
were  clamouring  for  release  from  the  burdens  of  taxa 
tion  and  forced  labour,  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  son, 
declared  with  insolent  folly  that  ho  intended  to  add 
to  them.  This  brought  about  the  disruption,  which 
was  never  healed.  Jeroboam  became  king  of  the 
northerners,  who  can  henceforth  bo  called  Israel,  as 
distinct  from  Juaah. 

The  compiler  states,  "  There  was  war  between 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  continually  "  (1  K.  1430), 
but  no  details  are  given.  Rehoboam  was  about  to 
mako  an  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  power,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  a  prophet  (1221-24).  Jeroboam  gave 
permanence  "to  the  breach  by  providing  for  Israel  a 
religious  bond  of  union.  He  enriched  Bethel,  the 
royal  sanctuary,  by  setting  up  a  golden  bull,  as  a 
symbol  of  Yahweh,  and  consecrated  priests  to  minister 
there.  (The  erection  of  the  second  bull,  at  JXin, 
is  doubted  by  many  writers.)  This,  aa  he  expected, 
proved  a  strong  counter-attraction  to  tho  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  The  historian,  who  wa.s  imbued  with 
the  later  spirit  of  tho  "  Deuteronomic  "  reform,  which 
regarded  the  use  of  all  images  as  idolatry,  and  all 
non-Levitical  priesthood  as  invalid,  never  wearies 
of  denouncing  Jeroboam  aa  he  "  who  made  Israel  to 
sin."  And  he  relates  tho  death  of  his  child  as  his 
punishment,  predicted  by  Ahijah  (14i-i3),  and  the 
story  of  the  prophet  from  Judah,  who  rebuked  him 
at  Bethel  (13). 
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10.  The  Kings.  —  The  history  of  each  kingdom  falls  into  four  periods,  as  follow,  ( 
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pp.  119f.): 


1.  Miscellaneous  king?1-,  937-887  B. 


2.  House  of  Ornri.  887-842 


3.  House  of  Jehu,  842-745 


4.  Miscellaneous  kings,  745-722 


1.  Struggle  towards  prosperity,  937-851 
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2.  Paganism  and  weakness,  851-830 


3.  Vigorous  advance,  S36--735 


4.  Dscline  and  fall,  735-580 


Rehoboam  . 

Abijah 
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Jehoram 

Ahaziah 
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11.  Israel,  Political  Unrest. — The  bulk  of  Israel's 
history  consists  in  her  relations  with  the  foreign  powers 
Aram  (§  12)  and  Assyria  (§  13),  and  with  Judah  (§  14). 
And  since  the  history  was  compiled  by  religious  writers 
with  a  predominantly  religious  purpose,  the  internal 
events  recorded  are  mostly  those  connected  with  re 
ligion.  The  small  remainder,  which  may  conveniently 
be  sketched  here,  is  almost  confined  to  the  confusion, 
little  short  of  anarchy,  which  prevailed  in  the  first 
and  the  last  period.  The  Norihern  kingdom  snatched 
from  Rohoboam  by  Jeroboam  v,as  snatched  again  and 
again  by  others. 

Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam  I,  was  besieging  Gibbothon, 
a  Philistine  town,  when  ho  was  killed  by  Baasha. 
Baasha's  son  Elah,  and  the  whole  family,  were  killed 
by  his  captain  Zimri.  But  Omrl,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  was  sot  up  as  king  by  the 
army ;  and  Zimri  in  despair  burnt  the  palace  at 
Tirzah  (p.  30)  over  his  own  head.  Civil  war  followed, 
a  man  named  Tibni  being  supported  by  "  half  the 
people."  But  Omri  succeeded  in  defeating  him.  By  a 
vigorous  reign  he  began  to  give  strength  and  stability 
to  the  country.  With  the  eye  of  a  good  general  he 
perceived  the  strategic  strength  of  Samaria  (p.  30),  and 
made  it  the  capital,  which  it  continued  to  bo  until  the 
northern  kingdom  fell. 
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In  the  last  period,  Zechariah  was  killed  by  a  usurper, 
Shallum,  and  he,  a.  month  later,  by  Mcnahem.  Mena- 
hem's  son  Pekahiah  was  killed  by  his  captain  Pekah, 
and  ho  in  tarn  by  Hoshea.  The  feverish  unrest  of 
this  period  was  an  immediate  sequel  of  the  prosperous 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  country  had  been  flooded 
with  wealth,  of  the  moral  results  of  which  Amos  and 
Hosca  supply  terrible  evidence  —  the  rapacity  of  the 
rich  and  their  cruel  oppression  of  the  poor,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.  The  political 
disorder  reflected  the  social  disorder,  which,  as  the 
prophets  saw  already,  spelt  ruin.  The  sufferings  at 
the  hands  of  Aram  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  Assyria  would  inflict.  The  country, 
corrupted  by  luxury,  and  divided  against  itself  by  class 
hatred,  would  fall  a  helpless  prey  before  the  great 
world-power  ordained  by  Yahwch  to  be  the  punish 
ment  of  the  national  sins. 

12.  Israel  and  Aram  (Syria).  —  Aram  is  the  name  as 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  Syria,  the  equivalent  in 
the  LXX  and  Vulg.,  is  adopted  in  the  English  versions. 
That  Israel  and  Aram  were  closely  akin  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  spoke  different  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  and  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  quite  in 
telligible  to  each  other.  Of  the  Aramsean  states  the 
most  westerly,  with  Damascus  as  its  capital,  lay  im- 
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mediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Lebanon  Jango,  and  could 
not  fail  to  bo  engaged  in  frequent  border  struggles 
with  Israel. 

The  defeats  inflicted  upon  them  by  David,  and  tho 
hostility  of  Rezon  against  Solomon,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  After  the  disruption  Baasha  made 
a  treaty  with  them.  But  when  he  invaded  Judah, 
Asa,  the  Judfcan  king,  bribed  Benhadad  I,  king  of 
Aram,  to  help  him,  which  he  did  by  attacking  soil)*1 
Israelite  towns,  thus  drawing  away  Baasha.  Omri 
was  also  attacked  ;  ho  lost  some  towns,  and  ceded  to 
the  Aramaeans  some  streets  or  quarters  in  Samaria. 
That  he  was  not  crippled,  however,  is  shown  by  his 
defeat  of  the  Moabites,  as  related  in  Mcsha's  inscription 
(the  "  Moabite  Stone,"  p.  34,  1  K.  3 1-27*).  Subdued  by 
David,  they  now  tried  to  regain  their  independence  ;  in 
this  they  succeeded  in  the  reign  of  Omri's  successors. 
Against  Ahab  tho  Aramaeans  made  further  attempts. 
Benhadad  II  attacked  Samaria.  Ahab  at  iirst  acceded 
to  his  demands  ;  but  when  they  became  more  extrava 
gant  he  refused,  and  won  the  ensuing  battle.  War, 
according  to  custom,  ceased  for  tho  winter ;  but  in 
the  following  spring  tho  Aramaeans  brought  a  large 
force,  which  was  again  defeated  so  decisively  that 
Ahab  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.  Tho  towns 
lost  by  Oniri  were  restored,  and  streets  in  Damascus 
were  ceded  to  Israel.  In  the  peace  which  ensued, 
Ahab  joined  a  coalition  of  Aramaean  states  in.  opposi 
tion  to  Assyria  ;  but  though  the  coalition  was  worsted 
at  Karkar,  no  decisive  result  was  reached.  Ahab 
was  now  foolish  enough  to  break  with  Aram.  He  per 
suaded  Jehoshaphat,  the  Judacan  king,  to  join  him  in 
recovering  Ramoth-gilead,  which  had  been  lost  in 
one  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Encouraged  by  a  band 
of  courtier  prophets,  but  warned  by  the  bold  and 
conscientious  Micaiah,  son  of  Iinlah,  the  two  kings 
undertook  the  expedition.  Ahab  fought  in  disguise, 
but  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  expedition  failed. 

After  tho  death  of  his  son  Ahaziah,  as  tho  result  of 
a  fall  from  a  roof  chamber,  an  incident  which  tradition 
connected  with  tho  prophet  Elijah  (2  K.  1),  another 
son,  Jshorain,  succeeded  his  brother.  The  Aramaeans 
now  began  to  press  heavily.  But  at  this  point  Elisha 
came  to  the  front  as  the  king's  prophetical  adviser. 
Tho  compiler  has  preserved  a  group  of  narratives 
about  him  (2f.),  preserved,  as  were  the  Elijah  stories, 
by  tho  prophetic  bands.  Some  of  them  relate  his 
dealings  with  Aram.  The  course  of  events  is  some 
what  obscure,  since  the  name  of  tho  Israelite  king  is 
not  given  in  5-8.  The  compiler  represents  the  whole 
series  of  events  as  belonging  to  Jchoram's  reign,  as 
follows.  The  Aramaeans  made  several  attacks,  but 
the  king  was  in  each  ease  warned  by  Elisha.  They 
besiege,  d  the  prophet  in  Dothan,  but  the  troops  were 
disabled  by  temporary  blindness,  and  he  Jed  them  to 
Samaria  to  the  king.  The  king  would  have  killed 
them,  but  Elisha  persuaded  him  to  be  conciliatory. 
The  result  was  that  "  the  bands  of  Aram  came  no  more 
into  the  land  of  Israel  "  (623).  This  sentence,  and 
tho  friendly  relations  between  the  prophet  and  the 
king,  suggest  that  the  above  narrative  should  be 
placed  at  a  later  point  than  Jehoram's  reign,  after 
the  dynasty  of  Omri,  which  was  hostile  to  Elijan  and 
Elisha,  had  been  brought  to  an  end.  After  tho  sen 
tence  in  23  the  compiler  begins,  in  the  very  next 
verse,  a  narrative  of  Bonhadad's  siege  of  Samaria. 
Tho  town  was  brought  to  the  extremity  of  famine. 
But  Elisha,  whom  the  king  (no  doubt  Jehoram) 
blamed  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  determined 
to  put  to  death,  predicted  that  food  would  soon  be 
cheap.  That  night  a  panic  dispersed  tha  enemy,  aud 


they  nod  from  their  camp,  i'our  lepers,  who  had 
gone  thither  to  give  themselves  up  in  tho  hopo  of  food, 
reported  the  fact  in  the  city,  and  tho  camp  was  at 
once  looted  by  tho  famished  population.  To  the  same 
reign  probably  belongs  the  well-known  story  of 
Naaman  (•">). 

The  punishment  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri  was  de 
liberately  designed  by  KJisha.  Benhadad  IT.  was  a 
weak  king,  who  indulged  in  drink  when  he  should 
have  been  fighting  ;  and  he  now  lay  seriously  ill. 
ElLiha  was  evidently  in  private  communication  with 
Damascus.  He  wont  thither,  and  incited  Hazael,  an 
Aramaean  military  officer,  to  assassiuat.  his  master 
and  seize  the  crown,  lie  also  sent  n  young  member 
of  his  prophetic  band  to  anoint  Jehu,  then  an  Israelite 
captain,  who  was  fighting  at  Ramoth-gilead,  which 
Jehoram  was  attempting,  as-;  his  father  had  done,  to 
recover  with  the  help  of  tho  Judcean  king,  Ahaziah. 
Jehu's  savago  attack  upon  tho  royal  families  of  N. 
and  o.  will  be  related  below  (§  18). 

Hazael,  having  followed  Elisha's  hint,  and  usurped 
the  Aramaean  throne,  began  a  series  of  formidable 
inroads  upon  Israel.  He  is  said  to  have  won  from 
Jehu  all  the  Israelite  territory  E.  of  tho  Jordan.  Ho 
even  attacked  Gath  and  Judah  ;  but  Joash,  the  dudsean 
king,  sent  him  a  heavy  payment,  and  he  retired 
(12i7f.).  Then  Hazael  and  Benhadad  III,  his  son 
and  successor,  continued  their  victories,  so  that 
Jehoahaz,  the  next  king  of  Israel,  was  reduced  to 
extremities.  But  at  this  crisis  "  Yahwch  gave  Israel 
a  saviour,  so  that  they  went  out  from  under  tho  hand 
of  Aram"  (13s).  This  refers  either  to  Jehoasll,  the 
next  king,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  Assyrians  now  ap 
peared  in  the  W.,  and  Jehoash  was  able,  by  three  im 
portant  victories,  to  turn  tho  tide  of  defeat.  His 
work  was  continued  by  Jeroboam  li,  who  gained  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories,  bringing  the  country  to 
tho  highest  state  of  prosperity  that  it  ever  reached. 
(The  moral  results  of  this  have  already  been  indicated 
ia  §  11.)  But  Assyria  was  now  rising  to  tho  zenith 
of  her  power,  and  tho  small  western  states  were  help 
less.  The  rapid  advance  of  Israel  was  followed  by  as 
rapid  a  fall.  A  vain  attempt  to  avert  tho  onslaught 
of  Assyria  was  made  in  tho  reign  of  Pekah,  by  an 
alliance  betv/een  Israel  and  Aram.  This  will  be 
related  in  the  next  section. 

13.  Israel  and  Assyria. — As  soon  as  Assyria,  under 
Ashurnasirpal,  began  her  movement  into  Western 
Asia,  the  fate  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Israel  may  be 
said  to  have  been  sealed.  Omri  was  known  to  the 
Assyrians  ;  his  successful  reign  had  been  important 
enough  to  cause  their  inscriptions  to  speak  of  Israel 
as  "  the  land  of  the  house  of  Khumri  "  (Omri),  and 
even  Jehu  is  mistakenly  called  the  son  of  Omri.  Tho 
earliest  hostile  contact  was  at  Karkar,  where  Ahab, 
as  already  stated,  was  in  conjunction  with  some 
Aramaean  states.  Shalmaneser  III  (till  recent!7 
called  II)  attacked  Aram,  and  ultimately  besieged 
Hazael  in  Damascus.  Johu,  as  well  as  Tyro  and 
Sidon,  warded  off  an  attack  by  paying  tribute,  as 
related  on  the  "  Black  Obelisk,"  which  fixes  the  date 
as  842  B.C.  The  next  Assyrian  king,  Shamshi-ramman, 
was  occupied  for  a  short  time  in  his  own  country,  and 
Hazael  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to  gain  his 
victories  over  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz.  But  in  the  reign 
of  the  latter  the  Assyrians  reappeared  under  Ramman- 
nirari  III,  and  Israel  was  then  relieved  from  the 
Aramtean  pressure.  During  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II 
the  Assyrians,  under  three  of  their  kings,  were  again 
occupied  at  home,  defending  themselves  against 
enemies  ;  this  gave  Lhe  Israelite  king  the  opportunity 
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for  his  extended  successes.  But  Israel's  fall  was  at 
hand.  In  the  midst  of  the  disorders  which  followed 
the  overthi-ow  of  Jehu's  dynasty  by  Shallum's  murder 
of  Zechariali,  the  Assyrians  again  came  westward 
under  Tiglath-pileser  III,  or  Pui.  Directly  he  ap 
peared,  Meiiahem  paid  him  tribute,  together  with 
Rezon  of  Damascus  and  Hiram  of  Tyre.  The  two 
great  powers,  Assyria  and  Egypt,  were  now  in  close 
proximity,  separated  only  by  the  debateable  ground 
of  the  .small  Palestinian  states.  When  the  Assyrians 
retired,  Israel  became  divided  against  itself  'in  it:- 
foreign  policy.  One  party  supported  the  king  in 
submission  to  Assyria-,  but  the  other  wished  to  "buy 
the  help  of  Egypt,  liosea  picture.!  in  despairing  lan 
guage  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  (e.g.  Hos.  7n, 
12i).  At  last  Pekah  took  the  lead  of  the  pro-Egyptian 
party,  killed  Pekahiah,  Menahem's  son,  and  joined  a 
coalition  against  Assyria  consisting  of  Damascus, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Ashkelon,  and  Gaza.  But  to  make  suc 
cess  possible  all  the  Palestinian  slates  must  join. 
When  Judah  refused,  IVkah,  with  Rezin  (better 
Rezon)  of  Damascus,  tried  to  force  Ahaz  the  king  by 
raiding  Judah,  and  even  investing  Jerusalem  (Is.  7ij. 
But  before  they  could  take  the  city  the  Assyrians 
suddenly  appeared  in  Northern  Israel,  in  734.  (The 
action  of  Ahaz  at  this  crisis  will  be  related  in  §  10.) 
They  crushed  the  coalition,  annexing  most  of  the  terri 
tory  N.  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  deported  the  popu 
lation  to  Assyria,  and  then  prevented  any  help  coming 
from  Egypt  by  capturing  Ashkelon  and  Gaza.  Pekah 
was  killed  by  Hoshea,  a  member  of  the  pro- Assyrian 
party,  and  Pul  placed  him  on  the  throne,  subject,  of 
course,  to  tribute.  This  he  paid  as  lo-.ig  as  Pul  live-!. 
But  at  his  death  in  727  there  was  a  general  revolt 
against  his  successor,  Shalmaneser  V.  At  his  approach 
Hoshea  did  homage  and  brought  tribute,  but  directly 
his  back  was  turned,  Hoshea  in  72f>-4  appealed  to 
Egypt,  then  in  the  hands  of  an  Ethiopian  usurper, 
a  military  captain  named  80  or  Sibi.  Before  he  could 
send  help,  Shalmaneser  bei-icgecl  Samaria,  after  cap 
turing  Hoshea.  The  town,  being  too  strong  to  bo 
stormed,  was  reduced  by  famine.  Before  its  capture 
Shalmaneser  died,  but  it  was  completed  by  his  suc 
cessor,  Sargon,  in  72.S.  Almost  the  entire  population 
was  deported  to  Assyria,  and  foreign  conquered  nations 
from  the  E.  were  settled  in  their  place. 

These  heterogeneous  peoples  followed  their  various 
cults,  the  amalgamation  of  which  with  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  is  described  in  2  K.  1724-41.  Their  numbers 
were  afterwards  increased  by  further  importations 
(Ezr.  42, gf.).  The  community  became  known  as  the 
Samaritans. 

14.  Israel  and  Judah. — The  compiler  of  1  and  2 
Kings  has  arranged  a  scheme  of  synchronisms  for  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  but  it  is  sometimes  arti 
ficial  and  of  no  historical  value.  The  precise  over- 
lappings  of  the  several  reigns  are  quite  unimportant. 
All  that  need  be  studied  are  the  occasions  when  the 
two  kingdoms  come  into  contact.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  they  were  never  really  one  nation 
in  a  political  sense,  but  only  in  religion,  although  a 
precarious  unity  had  been  maintained  under  David 
and  Solomon.  Judah  lasted  a  century  longer  than 
Israel,  but  for  some  250  years  they  existed  side  by 
side.  During  the  dynasty  of  Omri  they  preserved  a 
mutual  alliance,  but  before  and  after  it  their  contact 
was  always  collision. 

The  folly  of  Rehoboam,  which  led  to  the  disruption, 
and  the  steps  taken  by  Jeroboam  to  make  the  breach 
permanent,  have  been  mentioned  in  §  9.  The  com 
piler,  who  states  that  "  there  was  war' between  Reho 


boam  and  Jeroboam  continually/'  makes  a  similar 
remark  about  A'aijah  and  Jeroboam  (1  K.  157),  but, 
as  before,  no  details  are  given ;  and  again  about  Asa 
and  Baasha.  In  this  case  we  learn  that  Baasha  in 
vaded  Judah,  and  fortified  Ramah,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  as  an  outpost  from  which  to  harass  the 
enemy.  But  Asa  bribed  the  Aramaeans  to  draw  away 
Baasha  (§  12),  and  demolished  Ramah. 

The  dynasty  of  Omri  brought  a  thirty  years'  in- 
terludo  in  the  hostilities.  Ahab  began  "by  seeking 
the  help  of  Jahoshaphat  in  the  disastrous  attempt 
to  recover  Ramoth-gilead  from  the  Aramseans  (§  12). 
A  little  later,  the  same  Judsean  king  was  approached 
by  Ahab's  son.  Jehoshaphat  had  made  himself  master 
of  Ezion-gcber,  and,  like  Solomon,  had  built  a  fleet 
to  trade  along  the  Arabian  coasts.  His  first  expedition 
failed,  the  ships  being  "  broken,"  either  by  a  storm 
or  enemies.  But  when  Ahaziah  offered  to  join  him 
in  manning  another  Meet,  Jehoshaphat  declined.  This, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  friction,  for 
soon  afterwards  Jehoshaphat  was  again  fighting  in  con 
junction  with  Israel.  The  Moabites,  defeated  by  Omri, 
had  recently  rebelled  from  Israel's  suzerainty.  Jeho- 
ram,  Ahaziah's  brother,  tried  to  reduce  them,  and 
persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  join  him,  together  with  the 
KdoMirtes,  who  were  at  that  time  subject  to  Judah. 
They  approached  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
yea,  to  take  the  Moabites  in  the  rear,  but  in  doing 
:-o  were  in  want  of  water.  Elisha,  roused  to  prophetic 
ecstasy  by  music,  bade  them  dig  trenches.  In  tho 
morning  the  water  in  the  trenches  looked  crimson, 
perhaps  with  the  early  sunlight.  Tho  Moabites, 
thinking  it  was  blood,  and  that  the  allied  armies  had 
begun  to  slaughter  one  another,  advanced  incautiously 
and  were  routed.  But  the  victory  was  not  decisive. 
The  Moabite  king,  besieged  in  Kir-hareseth,  and 
reduced  to  despair,  sacrificed  his  son  on  tho  city 
wall ;  and  the  allied  armies  were  so  terrified  at  tho 
wrath  of  Chemosh,  the  Moabite  god,  that  they  with 
drew. 

The  alliance,  however,  did  not  cease.  It  was 
further  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Judah,  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel.  It  also  led  to  one  more  joint  action. 
Ahaziah,  son  of  the  last  king  -and  of  Athaliah,  gavo 
his  help  to  Jehoram  of  Israel  in  another  attempt  to 
recover  Ramoth-gilead.  But  it  failed.  Jehoram  was 
wounded  and  returned  to  Jezreel,  where  he  was  visited 
by  Ahaziah.  Both  were  there  put  to  death  by  Jehu. 
The  house  of  Omri  was  thus  brought  to  an  end,  and 
never  again  was  there  a  possibility  of  alliance  between 
Israel  and  Judah. 

It  was  perhaps  with  a  view  to  avenging  the  Judrean 
'blood  shed  by  Jehu  that  Amaziah  challenged  to  battle 
Jehoash,  Jehu's  grandson.  Amaziah  was  elated  at  •« 
recent  victory  over  the  Edomites  (§  15),  and  the  severe 
losses  recently  suffered  by  Israel  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arama?ans  (§  12)  may  have  seemed  to  offer  him  a 
favourable  opportunity.  But  Israel  was  making  a 
quick  recovery  from  her  losses.  Jehoash  replied  to 
Amaziah  with  the  scornful  parable  of  the  thistle  that 
wanted  his  son  to  marry  the  cedar's  daughter.  But 
Amaziah  persisted,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Beth- 
shemesh.  Jehoash  brought  him  back  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  destroyed  part  of  the  wall,  and  took  heavy 
payment  and  hostages.  The  people  were  so  angry  with 
Amaziah  that  they  put  him  to  death  and  placed  his 
son  on  the  throne. 

The  only  remaining  occasion  on  which  Israel  and 
Judah  came  into  contact  was  the  Syro-Ephrairnite 
attack,  by  which  Pekah  and  Rezon  (Rezin)  sought  to 
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force    Ahaz  to   join    thoir   coalition    ago.inst   Assyria 
(§§  12,  16). 
15.  Judah  and  Neighbouring  Peoples. — As  in  tho 

case  of  Israel,  tho  bulk  of  Judah's  secular  history 
consists  of  her  relations  with  foreign  powors.  From 
tho  time  when  Israel  fell,  Assyria  and  then  Babylon 
filled  the  wholo  outlook.  But  conflicts  with  powers 
nearer  home  may  first  bo  briefly  noticed.  From  a 
military  point  of  view  Judah  was  singularly  insig 
nificant.  It  was  small — about  tho  size  of  Lincoln 
shire — and  unwariiko.  Its  only  chance  of  existence, 
as  the  prophets  saw,  lay  in  its  mountainous  seclusion. 
But  its  rulers  persistently  refused  to  realise  its  limita 
tions,  and  plunged  it  frequently  into  foreign  turmoils. 
Rehoboam,  having  hopelessly  failed  to  retain  hia 
hold  on  the  northern  tribes,  suffered  a  further  reverse  at 
the  hands  of  Egypt.  Shishak  (Shcshonk  I),  a  Libyan 
who  had  usurped  the  Egyptian  throne  from  the  Pharaoh 
with  whom  Solomon  had  been  in  alliance,  invaded  Judah, 
and  even  Israel,  although  he  had  been  friendly  to 
Jeroboam  I  (p.  58,  1  K.  1425  *).  Ho  carried  off  the  large 
treasure  with  which  Solomon  had  enriched  the  Temple 
and  palace.  Asa,  when  attacked  by  Baasha,  would 
have  met  with  yet  another  defeat  if  he  had  not  called 
in  the  help  of  the  Aramaeans  (§  12}.  Jehoshaphat  was 
more  successful  He  seems  to  have  gained  possession 
of  the  Philistine  town  Libnah  (2  K.  822) ;  and,  still 
holding  the  suzerainty  over  Edom.  (ib.)  which  gave 
him  control  over  Ezion-geber,  with  its  port  Elath  on 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  he  built  a  fleet  for  trading  purposes, 
which,  however,  was  destroyed  (§  14).  His  expeditions 
with  Ahab  at  Ramoth-gilead,  and  with  Jehoram  to 
reduce  the  Moabites,  have  been  related,  and  belong 
rather  to  the  history  of  Israel  than  of  Judah.  His 
weak  successor,  Jehoram,  lost  Libnah,  and  Edom  at 
the  same  time  successfully  revolted,  although  in  821 
there  seems  to  be  an  obscure  account  of  a  victory  over 
it.  But  access  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  had  lost, 
was  a  tempting  prize,  which  was  again  won  by  Amaziah 
in  a  battle  with  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  when  he 
captured  tho  fortress  of  Sola  (147).  Elath  remained 
in  Judah's  hands  during  tho  successful  rule  of  Azuria'ft 
(Ussiah)  and  his  regent  son,  Jotham  ;  but  the  use 
which  they  made  of  it  was  of  no  interest  to  the  com 
piler.  Ahaz,  like  Jehoram,  was  a  weak  man,  who 
lost  all  that  had  been  gained.  In  the  Syro-Ephraimite 
invasion  of  Judah,  Rezon  (Rezin)  "  recovered  Elalh  for 
Aram  [read  Edom]  "  (IGo).  Hezekiah  was  more  capable; 
but  the  only  victories  recorded  of  him  in  Kings  are  those 
by  which  he  defeated  the  Philistines  in  and  around 
C4aza  (18s).  All  the  remaining  instances  of  Judaan 
enterprise  which  the  compiler  preserves  must  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  Assyria  (§  16)  and  Babylon  (§  17). 

16.  Judah  and  Assyria.— The  tragic  history  of 
Judah' 3  relations  with  the  great  Asiatic  power  can 
be  told  more  fully,  material  being  provided  not  only 
in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  but  also  in  the  preaching  of 
Isaiah.'  In  her  hilly  isolation,  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  highroads  which  connected  Egypt  with  the  N. 
and  E.,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  Judah  to  remain 
intact.  As  Isaiah  said  :  "In  quietness  and  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength."  But  a  bold  and  far-seeing- 
policy  counts  for  nothing  in  the  face  of  panic.  When 
Tiglath-Pileser  III  (Pu!)  had  begun  his  victories  over 
the  western  states,  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezon  (Rezin) 
of  Damascus  raided  Judah  in  order  to  force  Ahaz  to 
join  their  coalition,  or,  failing  that,  to  depose  him  and 
to  place  on  the  Judsean  throne  a  Ben-Tabcel,  a  puppet 
of  their  own  (Is.  7e).  The  result  was  a  panic  in 
Jerusalem  (2),  and  Ahaz  determined  to  renounce 
his  independence  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria.  At 


this  crisis  Isaiah  came  forward,  and  tried  hard  to 
persuade  the  king  (1-16)  and  the  people  (81-15) 
that  Pekah  and  Rezin  were  not  formidable ;  that 
within  a  very  few  years  they  would  be  swept  away 
by  Assyria  ;  and  that,  if  Judah  would  only  remain 
quiet  and  trust  in  Yuhwch,  she  would  suffer  no  harm ; 
but  if  she  refused  Yahweh's  help,  imagining  it  to  be 
as  feeble  as  the  small,  shallow  waters  of  Shiloah,  and 
hired  the  help  of  Assyria,  the  latter  would  sweep  over 
the  country  with  a  torrent  like  that  of  the  Euphrates  ; 
the  policy  of  Ahaz  would  bo  an  apparent  success 
in  averting  the  immediate  Syro-Ephraimite  danger, 
but  Judah  would  bo  finally  "  shaved  "  clean  by  tho 
very  "  razor  "  hired  to  help  her  (?2o).  But  Ahaz  was 
infatuated  with  his  own  plan,  and  would  not  listen. 
Ho  paid  tribute  (2  K.  167f.) — quite  unnecessarily,  as 
Isaiah  had  foreseen,  since  Assyria  would  have  attacked 
Pekah  and  Rezin  in  any  case.  In  the  next  year  (734) 
Tiglath  Pileser  captured  Gaza,  in  733  the  northern 
districts  of  Israel,  and  in  732  Damascus.  In  724 
Hoshca  revolted,  and  the  northern  kingdom  fell  (§  13). 
"  Henceforward,  instead  of  a  kindred  people,  Judah 
had  on  its  northern  border,  which  lay  but  an  easy 
day's  walk  from  Jerusalem,  an  Assyrian  province  and 
a  mixed  population  "  (Gray). 

During  the  years  734-711  Judah  seems  to  have  re 
mained  in  submission  to  Assyria,  giving  no  help  either 
to  the  northern  kingdom  at  the  time  of  its  collapse, 
or  to  Hamath  when  it  revolted  and  was  subdued  in 
720.  Earlier,  probably,  than  these  two  events  Ahaz 
died,  and  thus  did  not  witness  the  evils  that  his  policy 
was  destined  to  produce.  In  720  Sargon  also  defeated 
Gaza  and  an  Egyptian  force  at  Raphia,  in  the  S.  of 
Philistia,  but  Judah  was  apparently  untouched.  But 
in  711,  when  Hszekiali  was  on  the  Judaeaa  throne,  a 
combined  revolt  was  started  which  included  Judah 
(Is.  20s),  Ashdod,  Moab,  and  Edom,  with  help  from 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This  was  quelled  by  Sargoa's 
"  Tartan  "  or  officer.  But  intrigue  was  in  the  air. 
2  K.  2012-19  (Is.  39)  describes  an  embassy  sent  to 
Jerusalem  by  Merodach  Baladan,  which  Hezekiah 
favourably  received,  bringing  upon  himself  a  stern 
warning  from  Isaiah.  Merodach  Baladan  was  a  Chal 
dean  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Babylon.  If 
the  Biblical  narrative  is  historically  trustworthy, 
which  some  writers  doubt,  the  embassy  may  have  been 
sent  when  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Babylon  by 
Sargori  in  709. 

In  705  Sargon  was  succeeded  on  the  Assyrian  throne 
by  Sennacherib.  This  was  the  signal  for  another 
revolt  by  Judah  and  Philistia,  fostered  by  an  Ethiopian 
dynasty  in  Egypt.  In  701  the  Assyrians  came,  as  before, 
along  the  coast  road  to  Philistia,  and  Sennacherib 
defeated  Ashkelon  and  Ekron.  The  latter  had  de 
posed  their  king,  Padi,  who  must  have  favoured  sub 
mission  to  Assyria,  and  had  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Hezekiah.  But,  after  winning  a  victory  at  Eltekeh, 
the  Assyrian  troops  overran  Judah,  and  Padi  was 
restored.  Their  inscription  states  that  they  captured 
forty-six  fortified  towns  and  many  smaller  ones,  and 
200,150  inhabitants  ;  and  Jerusalem  was  blockaded, 
Hezekiah  being  shut  up  "  like  a  caged  bird."  But 
tho  city  was  not  captured.  Hezekiah  submitted  and 
sent  a  large  tribute~to  Nineveh,  whither  Sennacherib 
had,  for  some  reason,  retired  before  the  end  of  tho 
Judrcan  campaign.  With  this  account  agrees  tho 
brief  statement  in  2  K.  1813-16  (  =  Is.  36i).  But  some 
other  narratives  are  appended:  (I)  In  18i7-197 
( =  fe.  362-377)  it  is  related  that,  after  capturing  the 
Judae.s.n  towns,  Sennacherib  sent  from  Lachish  an 
officer,  the  "  Rabshakeh,"  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
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-:hin  two  years  :ne  exiles  would 
return.  :    (2S:-4)."    Jeremiah    had    been 

"•rea!  ke  to  add  visi"'::e  emphasis  to  his 

^irni.  :..ar:  brt'ke  it  in  pieces,  but  Jeremiah 

:  of  w/>-  J.  upon  the  neck  of  the 
would  b-e-  eschanre-i  for  a  yoke  of  iron.     And 
.:e  predicted  that  Hananiah  would  die  within  twelve 
ne-ntns.    which    came    to    pas?    (2Sio—  17).     But    the 
fanatic  ii  belief  that  Yahweh  would  interpose  for  H;.- 
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salem.     Jeremiah  jives  the  sub-stance  of  a  letter  from 
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a  certain  .Sheruaiah  to  the  priest?  in  the  capital,  a-sking 
•whv  the  prophet  had  not  been  put  in  the  stocks  for 
big  troublesome  preaching.  But  Zephanial  the  priest 
showed  him  the  letter.  Jeremiah  himvelf  wrote  TO 
the  exiles  imploring  them  to  live  in  quiet  submission, 
and  wamincr  them  against  the  -  iterances  of  false 
prophet?  '29).  But  it  was  al!  of  no  av&iL  tzekiel, 
a  priest  among  the  exiles,  delivered  the  same  message 
as  Jeremiah,  but  it  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  orsS  Judah 
plunged  into  revolt.  Zedekiah  joined  with  Moab  and 
Amnioa  in  asking  E-rrpt  for  he] p.  In  order  to  please 
Yahweh  and  induce  Him  to  ielp  them,  they  made  a 
solemn  covenant,  releasing  ail  Hebrew  slaves  '3-t--ioj  : 
c/.  the  regulations  in  L»t.  loizf.  This  wouk 
dental'v  increase  the  number  of  those  who  would  be 
willing'"  to  defend  the  city.  Nebuchadrezzar  at  once; 
came  'to  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  '"-  •''^"-  Bn; 
just  as  he  l^esan  the  sie?e  an  Egyptian  force  appeared 
under  Pharaoh  HopLra.  and  the  Chaldeap  for  th= 
moiaent  retired  to  repulse  them  Jer.  37i:i.  This 
made  the  people  think  that  they  had 
and  havinL'  sained  from  Yahweh  what  they  wanfri, 
ther  broke"  their  covenant  and  took  back  into  slavery 
the" Hebrews  whom  they  had  freed  Sir:  . 

Jrremiah  in  the  moment  of  re-rite  ~z~  starting  oul 
to  his  home  at   Anathoth.   when  he 
charged  with  attempting-  to  desert  t:  the  enemy. 
was  put  in  prison,  till  the  km;:,  weak  and  vaculat.rg 
in  his  fear  both  of  the  enemy  and  of  hi"  own  noble-, 
sent   for  him.     But   the  prophet,  a,^  before,  persisted 
that    his   only  hope   lay   in    submission.     The   noble? 
then  let   him   down   into  a   noisome   cistern.     But    a 
black  slave  at  the  palace,  on  reporting  it  to  the  kin,:. 
wa?  allowed  to  release  him.   and_  Jeremiah   was  kept 
safe  in  th:-  court  of  the  guard.     He  again  advised  the 
kin?  to  submit  to  Babylon,  bat  he  wa?  too  weak  to 
stand    out     against     the     popular    fanaticism    (37:.). 
The  siese  lasted,  with  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  fi 
vear  and  a  half,  when  the  enemy  forced  an  entrance. 
Zedekiah  trie-i  to  rlee.  but  was  caurht   ?.rA  take 
Riblah.     Thence,    with    the   mas-^  of   the   population. 
he    was    carried    to    Babylon,      ine    Chaldean    office: 
Nebazaradan  was  left  to  collect  the  treasures  of  the 
city  and  Temple,  to  throw  down  the  walls,  and  to 
destroy  the  buildings  with  fire,  including  the  Temple 
and  palace    39:-o).  "  Hearing -t ha-  Jeremiah  had  coun 
selled  submission.  Nebuzaradan  all  owed  him  to  choose 
•whether  he  would  go  to  Babylon  or  remain  at  home, 
and  he  chose  the  latter  <4-0:-f •). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Judsa  was  depleted  of 
all  its  inhabitants.  Many  had  ned  to  th?  surrounding 
countries  before  the  siege.  But  the  great  majority  con 
sisted  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry.  There  is  some 
probability,  however,  that  a  number  of  priests,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  country  sancruaries  by  the 
"  Deuteronomie  "  reform,  now  came  together  and  carried 
on  the  worship  of  the  community.  The  Chaldeans 
appointed  a  Jud^an  named  Gedaliah.  son  of  Ahikam. 
a£  governor,  who  settled  at  Mizpah.  and  showed  signs  of 
beii^  a  very  competent  ruler,  and  was  sensible  enough 
to  advocate  submission  to  Babylon  (Jer.  4^1'--:-). 
Ail  misht  have  u-one  well  but  for  an  act  of  treachery. 
A  Judsan.  named  Ishmael.  was  sent  by  the  Ammonite 
kine  to  a^sa-ssinate  Gedaliah.  The  latter  was  warned 
by  Johanin.  son  of  Kareah.  but  he  was  too  generous 
to  b-:-lieve  the  report.  He  gave  Ishmael  hospitality 
at  Mizpah.  and  then  Ishmael  murdered  him.  and  many 
of  the  Juda?an?  who  were  with  him,  and  even  the 
Chaldean  soldiers  on  guard  in  the  town.  Two  days  later 
eight"  men  who  had  come  from  the  north  to  otter 
sacrifice  were  inveigled  into  the  town  and  killed  in 


T-h .':'. 5/r?   ther   carried  off  tre  remainder 
Mi>i:,ih.  ar.  1  started  to  take  *h--m  to 

pursued  him  w;-h  a  land  of  soldier-,  -o  that  he  left 
hi?  car.ti-.-e-s  and  fled.  J-. han<n  now  determined,  in 
order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  Babylonian.?,  to  take 
to  E^vr^t  •hose  whom  he  r  ad  rescued.  Tr.ey  inquired 
of  Jeremiah  whether  it  wa.-?  Yahweh's  will.  He  im 
plied,  a-s  strini-h-  as  he  could,  that  it  was  not.  But 

and  carried  of!  loth  him  and  Banch  to  E;-vr.-t.  and 
settled  at  Tahpanhe?  4lr:-43r.  Fnere,  m  sp:te  of 
his  continued  r..  reach  in;:,  the™  lar.<s-ed  into  idolatrr, 
d&r-lariri-  rhi-t  i"t  was  their  woYshif.  of  Yahweh  which 
ha -I  led  to  tre  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  wnicn  He  had 
been  <-nable  to  defend.  Jeremiah  replied  th  a:  Yahweh 
would  deliver  the  Eirrr.tian?  into  the  Lands  of  tne 
Babylonians  <44;. 

IS.  Religious   History  cf   Israel  and  Judah.— 
course  of  Israel's  r*-l:'~ious  thought  forr.-s   the  subject- 
of   a    sT-ecial   article     r>rj.    *  1-0-7).   but    the   event?  re- 

that  David  carried  the  Ark  up  to  Mt.  Zlon.  Jer.sa.em 
l^came  the  chief  centre  of  the  worsnip  c:  Yanwen, 

mind,   indeed,   was  for  the-  most   r. art   un-. lie  to  dis 
tinguish  between  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  whom  they 
called  Bail  'Lord,-,  and  that 'of  the  '".  ar.ianite  Baalim. 
The    r-eliriou?    imr-vrance    of    Jerusalem    was    greatly 
enhanced   bv  the  erec-*i:n   •". :   ^-t-lomon  ?   Temple,     It 
became  the'  royal   s.ancttia~.   served  by  a   succession 
of   rriests  vrho   rapi'iiv  advanced   in  wealth  and  im 
portance.     Jeroboam    I    realised    that    this   might    be 
come  a  bond  of  union  l-vtwee-   the  northern  and  the 
southern  tribes,  and  this  he  T.roceeded  to  rrevent  by 
?ett:r.2  ur.  golden  lulls   at  Bethel    v  ani   L>?.n  .  as  re- 
kreri  in  ?  ^.     But  though  the  religion  cf  Yah  v,  eh  was 
officially  Wognise-i  ly  royal  authority,  the  Canaan. te 
cults  continued  in  loth  kingdom-  side  by  ride  with  it. 
Asa  made  an  attempt  to  put's  stop  to  s-;me  of  its_worst 
f-a*u^^-=  in  Judah  IT  remorinr  manv  of  the  J:*dt,*kim 
'flV.  "  seldom i t es  ").  persons  dedicated  to  immorality 
in  connexion  with  the  cult  of  the  Baalim,  and  destroy 
ing   many   of    the    Caraanite   images,    including    "  an 
alomina'-le  image  for  Asherah  "  er^te-i  by  the  queen- 
mother  Maacah.   whom   ne  deposed  fro-m   her   official 
position.     And     Jekos'naphat    c-c-ntinue-i    his     efrorte, 
removing  J:f.d?Mm.  who  still  remaine.i  in  the  country. 
But  in  the  days  of  Ahab  the  worshippers  of  Yahweh 
in  the  northern  kingdom  were  faced    by  a  new  perJ. 
Ahab  married  Jezebel   the  daughter  of  Ethbaai,  kins 
of  Zidon.     She  was  a  woman  of  a  dominating  force  of 
character,  which  resulted  in  the  official  establishment 
of  the  Tyrian   Baal-worship   as   the  royal  cult.     Her 
r.riest-7-roT  hets  usurped  the  northern  sanctuaries,  and 
she  started  a  violent  persecution  against  the  prophets 
of  Yahweh.   many  of  whom,   however,  were  secretly 
assisted    by  Obadiah.    one    of    Ahab's    chief    officers. 
The    crisis'  called   forth    two    champi:ns.    Elijah   and 
Jehu,  who  stood  out  as  defenders  of  Yahweh-worshir. 
The   narratives   related   of  the   former   are   contained 
in   a   co'lection  r-f  stories  hande-d  down  in  prophetic 
circles  (1  K.  17-19.  21:--r>  :    2  K.  if.}.     They  are  cf 
great  literary  beauty  and  dramatic  interest,  and  show 
a   massiveness   of   conception   which   rerle>:-ts   the   im- 
pres^ion  which  must  hsve  l-e>-:n  exercised  on  his  con 
temporaries   bv  Yal.weh's  pwtagc^iist.     The  prc-phet 
ar>T>eaied  suddenly  before  Ahab.  and  rebuked  him  for 
his"  Baa!-wor-:hip  :    and  then,  in  the  splendid  soene  on 
Mt.  Carmtl,  he"  manr.gM  to  bring  over  the  populace 
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fco  his  side,  so  that  they  slaughtered  many  of  the  Baal 
priest-prophets.     For  this  Jezebel  sought  his  life,  and 
he  fled.     In  a  fit  of  despondency  he  imagined  that  he 
was  alone  in  his  loyalty  to  Yahweh,  but  there  was, 
in   reality,  a   large  number   of  true  worshippers   left. 
Nevertheless  much  remained  to   be  done.     The  mis 
chief  had  spread  into  Judah,  the  southern  king,  Je 
horam,    having    married    Athaliah,    the    daughter    of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  a  woman  whose  personal  force  was 
hardly    less    than    her    mother's.     As    queen-mother 
when  Jehoram  died,  she  doubtless  exercised  a  strong 
influence  over  his  successor,  Ahaziah.     And  now  the 
second  chief  champion  appeared.     When  Eiisha  had 
succeeded  Elijah  as  head  of  the  prophetic  bands,  he 
incited  Jehu  to  usurp  the  crown   from   the  northern 
king,  Jehoram  (§  12).     Jehu  wont  far  to  stamp  out 
the  Tynan  worship  by  a  series  of  massacres.     He  first 
killed  Jehoram  of  Israel  with  his  own  hands,  and  also 
pursued  Ahaziah  of  Judah  and  caused  him  to  be  put 
to   death    (2   K.    816-28).     He  then   entered   Jozreel, 
where    Jezebel,    at    his    orders,    was    thrown    by   her 
servants    from    the    window    of    the    palace   (30-37). 
In  terror  of  his  savagery  the  elders  of  Samaria  killed 
Ahab's  seventy  sons  at  his  bidding,  and  sent  to  him 
their  heads  in  baskets  (lOi-io).     He  also  caught  and 
massacred  forty-two  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah,  and  all  the 
remaining  members  of  the  "  house  of  Ahab  in  Jezreei, 
and  all  his  great  men,  and  his  familiar  friends,  and  his 
priests"   (1011-14).     He  next  drove  to   Samaria,   in 
company  with  Jehonadab,  a  member  of  the  clan  of 
Rechab,  who  were  always  the  sternest  supporters  of 
the  ancient  worship  of  Yahweh.     There  "  he  smote  all 
that  remained  unto  Ahab  in  Samaria  "  (15-17).    Having 
thus  nearly  wiped  out  both  the  royal  houses,  he  sum 
moned   all    the   priests   and   worshippers    of    Baal   as 
though    for   a   sacrifice   to   their  god',    and   ruthlessly 
massacred   them   all    in   their   temple    (18-28).      This 
furious  revolution,  though   it   attained  its  immediate 
object  in  the  northern  kingdom,  was  condemned  a  little 
later  by  Hosea  (14). 

With  all  his  zeal,  however,  Jehu  did  not  succeed  in 
killing  Athaliah.  For  six  years  longer  she  carried  on 
the  Baal-worship  in  Jerusalem,  though  she  was  evi 
dently  unpopular.  She  began  by  putting  to  death 
every  male  member  of  the  family  who  could  dispute 
tne  crown  with  her,  except  Ahaziah 's  infant  son 
Joash,  who  was  rescued  by  his  father's  sister,  Jehosheba, 
wife  of  the  priest  Jehoiada.  She  hid  him  and  his 
nurse  in  a  lumber-room,  and  kept  him  secretly  for  six 
years.  When  the  boy  was  seven  years  old  Jehoiada 
determined  to  put  him  on  the  throne,  and  to  make  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  true  religion.  The  army  swore 
allegiance,  and  on  a  Sabbath  the  child  was  crowned 
in  the  Temple  court,  Athaliah  dramatically  came  in, 
and  cried,  "  Treason,  treason  !  "  She  was  executed 
when  she  had  left  the  precincts  (2  K.  Ili-i6)  As 
Joash  was  so  young,  Jehoiada  acted  as  regent  and  at 
once  set  about  the  longed-for  reform.  The  temple  of 
Baal,  and  its  altars  and  images,  were  destroyed  and 
its  priest  put  to  death  (i7f.).  But  the  repair  of 
Yahweh  s  neglected  Temple  waa  not  so  quickly  accom 
plished.  Jehoiada  allotted  certain  moneys  to  the 
pnests,  out  of  which  they  were  themselves  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  repairs.  But  they  simplV 
appropriated  it  and  did  nothing ;  and  until  the  king 
was  old  enough  to  support  him  with  authority  Jehoiad- 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  check  the  abuse  But 
when  the  king  took  the  matter  up,  money  was  col 
lected  in  a  chest  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple,  which 
the  priests  could  not  handle;  and  thus  the  repairs 
were  at  last  accomplished  (124-15). 


The  Tyrian  Baal-worship  was  now  no  longer  offi 
cially    countenanced    in    either    kingdom.     But    the 
country  was  still  permeated  as  before  by  the  common 
Baalim  cults.     At  the  end  of  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jeroboam   II,   Hosea  draws  a  lamentable  picture  of 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  Israel,  addressing 
his  nation  as  Yahweh's  unfaithful  wife  who  "  hired 
lovers  " — i.e.  worshipped  the  Canaanite  gods  instead 
of  Yahweh,  and  at  the  same  time  hankered  alternately 
for  the  help  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  instead  of  trusting 
in    the    protection    of    her    Husband.     Contemporary 
with   Jeroboam    II   was    Uzziah   of   Judah,   with   his 
regent  son  Jotham.     Under  their  rule  Judah  was  no 
less  prosperous  than  Israel;    the  same  condition  of 
things  prevailed,  and  Isaiah  similarly  denounced  tho 
social    rottenness    and    the    deep-seated    tendency   to 
idolatry   which    ho    saw  around    him.     Under    Ahaz 
things  grew  worse.     He  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
establish  pagan  worship  with  royal  authority.     To  the 
ordinary  Canaanite  practices  ho  added  the  revolting 
horrors  of  Molech  rites,  setting  an  example  of  child 
sacrifice  by  burning  his  own  son  in  the  fire.     When  ho 
went  to  meet  Tiglath-Pileser  at  Damascus  in  order  to 
pay  his  tribute  (§  16),  he  was  attracted  by  an  altar 
used  by  tho  Aramaeans,  and  caused  a  copy  of  it  to  bo 
mado  for   tho   Temple  at   Jerusalem,   substituting  it 
for  the  sacred  bronze  altar  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice. 
The  latter  he  removed  to  one  side  of  the  court,  and 
used  it  for  divination.     Hezekiah,  doubtless  owing  to 
Isaiah's  influence,  made  a  serious  effort  to  restore  a 
purer  worship.     Besides  the  Canaanite  high  places  and 
images  which  he  removed,  there  was,  strangely  enough, 
a  bronze  serpent  which  had  been  an  object  of  worship 
in  Jerusalem  for  so  long  that  its  origin  was  forgotten, 
and    tradition    ascribed    it    to    Moses.     On    its    name 
Nehushtan,  see  2  K.  184*.     This  image  the  king  broke 
in  pieces.     The  reform,  however,  was  short-lived,  and 
paganism  returned  in  full  force  under  Manasseh,  who 
made    a    thoroughgoing    attempt    to    restore    foreign 
cults.     Not  only  Canaanite  altars  were  set  up,   but 
also  altars  to  the  sun,   moon,   and  stars,   a  practice 
learnt  from  the  Far  East;    and  the  terrible  Molech 
sacrifices  were  revived.     Not  content  with  this,   tho 
king  tried  to  force  the  people  of  Jerusalem  by  perse 
cution  to  apostatize  from  Yahweh,  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  ran  with  blood.     And  his  deadly  work  was 
continued  during  the  short  reign  of  his  son,    Amon. 
But  the  darkest  hour  is  that  which  precedes  the  dawn. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  a  reforming 
community.     The   religious   teaching  of  Isaiah   must 
have  had  lasting  effects;    through  his  group  of  dis 
ciples  (Is.  816)  the  desire  for  purity  of  worship  and 
lehef  must  have  spread.     And  Hezekiah's  reforming 
acts  shew  that  the  leaven  was  at  work.     Manasseh's 
reign    of   terror    only    intensified    the   longings    for   a 
thorough  purging  of  Israel's  life  from  primitive,  un 
worthy   conceptions   of   Yahweh,   and  from   the  age- 
,ong  stain  of  Canaanite  idolatry.     In  the  course  of 
us  reign,  or  possibly  in  the  early  years  of  the  boy  king 
Josiah,  some  one  whose  name  is  unknown,  fired  with 
a  lofty  devotion  to  Yahweh  and  to  Judah,  wrote  a 
book  calling  upon  the  nation  with  prophetic  power  to 
throw  of!  paganism.     He  may  have  been  prevented 
by  martyrdom  from   publishing  it,  or  he  may  nave 
waited  for  better  times,  knowing  that  if  the  king  heard 
of  the  book  he  would  destroy  it  at  once.     At  any  rate 
it  remained  hidden  in  the  desecrated  Temple.     Mean 
time  the  small  circle  of  religious  people  was  fired  to 
fresh  enthusiasm  by  the  preaching  of  Jeremiah.     At 
last,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Josiah  took 
public  action.     As  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  after  the 
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pagan  domination  of  Athaliah,  the  first  necessary 
step  was  the  repair  of  the  Temple.  Shaphan,  the 
king's  secretary,  and  Hilkiah,  the  principal  priest, 
were  witli  the  king  heart  and  soul,  and  they  paid  the 
money  which  had  been  collected  to  carpenters,  builders, 
and  masons.  The  work  was  in  progress,  and  Hilkiah 
no  doubt  was  constantly  on  the  spot,  arranging  details 
with  joyful  interest.  One  day  he  lighted  upon  the 
book  hidden  there,  and  showed  it  to  Shaphan,  who, 
after  reading  it,  told  the  king  about  it,  and  read  it 
to  him.  On  hearing  it  Josiah  rent  his  clothes,  and 
sent  in  great  anxiety  to  make  inquiries  about  it. 
Huldah,  a  prophetess  living  in  the  city,  was  consulted. 
Her  answer  was  that  the  city  would  be  visited  with 
the  punishments  mentioned  in  the  newly-found  book, 
because  of  its  idolatry  and  sin,  but  that  Josiah  would 
go  to  his  grave  in  peace.  (The  latter  part  of  the  pre 
diction  was  only  partially  fulfilled.  Josiah  did  not 
live  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  he  died  in 
battle  with  Pharaoh  Necho.)  The  discovery  of  the 
book  brought  to  a  head  the  longings  for  religious 
reform.  Josiah  at  once  led  the  way  in  a  wholesale 
destruction  of  objects  connected  with  pagan  worship  ; 
and  with  these  were  included  many  of  the  sanctuaries 
in  which  Yahweh  had  been  worshipped  in  what  was 
then  understood  to  be  an  unworthy  and  primitive 
manner,  the  rites  being  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
the  popular  mind  from  those  of  the  Canaanites.  He 
began  with  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  "  brought  all 
the  priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  defiled  the 
high  places  where  the  priests  had  burned  incense, 
from  Geba  to  Beersheba."  But  the  narrator  goes  on 
to  record  that  he  penetrated  into  the  N.,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Assyria  to  assert  his 
supremacy  there  (2  K.  2815-20).  Some  writers,  how 
ever,  doubt  the  historicity  of  this  passage.  Whether 
the  N.  was  included  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  purging 
of  Judah  was  carried  out  very  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  book  which 
Hilkiah  discovered  was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  or 
a  portion  of  it  containing  laws.  All  the  leaders  in 
the  reform,  which  is  now  generally  described  as  the 
Deuteronomic  reform,  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  book,  so  that  there  grew  up  what  may  be  called 
a  Deuteronomic  school  of  thinkers  and  writers.  Jere 
miah  was  the  most  conspicuous,  but  the  work  of  others 
is  seen  in  the  Deuteronomic  redactions  of  earlier 
writings.  The  opinion  of  a  few  scholars,  however, 
should  be  mentioned,  that  the  discovered  book  was 
only  a  short  prophetic  warning  which  has  been  lost 
to  us,  which  roused  reforming  enthusiasm,  and  that 
early  in  the  period  of  the  Exile  the  principles  of  the 
reform  found  expression  in  Deuteronomy,  the  thoughts 
and  language  being  coloured  by  those  of  Jeremiah. 
The  outward  effects  of  the  reform  were  great,  because 
it  was  carried  on  under  the  aegis  of  the  king,  especially 
the  centralisation  of  all  worship  in  the  Temple  by  the 
destruction  of  the  country  sanctuaries.  But  the 
Deuteronomic  ideals  were,  after  all.  shared  by  only  a 
small  circle.  When  Josiah  died  at  Megiddo,  the  loyal 
spirits  lost  their  principal  support ;  and  when  the 
Chaldeans  carried  off  Jehoiachiri  and  the  best  elements 
in  Judah,  some  of  the  populace  left  behind  thought 
that  Yahweh  had  forsaken  His  city,  and  many  of 
them  secretly  returned  to  pagan  practices  (Ezek.  85-18). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  supremacy  of  the  Temple, 
effected  by  the  reform,  led  many  to  the  fanatical 
belief  that,  since  Yahweh  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
Temple,  it  was  inconceivable  that  He  could  deliver 
up  His  people  to  the  enemy.  Thus  acquiescence  in 
the  externals  of  the  reform  was  compatible  with  a 


total  lack  of  true  religion,  and  was  largely  the  cause 
of  the  violent  opposition  from  which  Jeremiah  suffered. 
Tiie  lapse  into  idolatry  of  those  who  carried  him  into 
Egypt  has  been  related  in  the  foregoing  section.  But 
the  reform,  nevertheless,  was  not  the  complete  failure 
that  it  seemed.  Those  who  had  drunk  in  its  spirit 
were  mostly  among  the  better  classes  who  had  been 
taken  to  Babylon.  And  these  formed  the  seed  of  the 
Jewish  Church  that  was  to  eome. 

19.  The  Chronicler. — From  the  death  of  Saul  till 
the  Babylonian  Exile  the  sources  of  our  information 
have  been  the  Books  of  2  8amud  and  Kings  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  together  with  a  few  eon- 
temporary  inscriptions  of  foreign  nations.  After  the 
Exile  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Jews,  in  their  whole 
hearted  devotion  to  Yahweh,  felt,  that  all  the  past 
history  of  the  nation  was  full  of  lessons  for  their  own 
day.  And  they  drew  out  these  lessons,  not  by  a 
series  of  homilies,  but  by  rewriting  the  history  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  lessons  shine  more  clearly  out  of 
it.  This  was  done  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Deutero 
nomic  compilers  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  of  earlier 
histories,  but  not  with  the  same  single-hearted  con 
sistency  as  the  post-exilic  writers.  They  read  their  own 
religious  convictions  into  the  past,  and  thus  often  pro 
duced  not  strict  history,  but  what  is  known  as  midrash, 
didactic  and  imaginative  narrative  based  on  history 
(pp.  254f.,  314,  319).  Two  such  midrashim  are  men 
tioned  in  2  Ch.  1322,  2427  (RV  "commentary").  With 
this  object  in  view  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
idealize  the  portraits  of  the  "good"  kings,  arid 
emphasize  the  activity  of  the  loyal  prophets  and  priests 
of  Yahweh,  and  conversely  paint  in  the  darkest  colours 
all  that  fell  short  of  their  ideals.  It  is  probable  that 
they  possessed  some  traditions  with  a  good  historical 
basis  which  were  not  made  use  of  by  the  pre-exilic 
historians,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to  determine. 

With  this  proviso  the  principal  additions  to  the 
history  of  the  kings  made  by  the  Chronicler  can  now 
be  sketched.  (See  further  the  comm.  on  Chronicles.) 

In  1  Ch.  1-8  a  series  of  genealogies  traces  the  rise 
of  the  chosen  people  from  Adam.  Ch.  9  names  the 
principal  families  resident  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  from  Exile.  The  death  of  Saul  is  related  in 
ch.  10,  and  the  rest  of  the  first  book  is  occupied  with 
the  reign  of  David,  the  ideal  king.  The  bulk  of  it 
consists  of  a  description  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Temple  worship  and  the  duties  of  priests  and  of  their 
assistants,  the  Levites.  These  arrangements  are 
really  those  which  obtained  in  the  post-exilic  Temple, 
and  in  that  respect  the  writer  provides  us  with  valuable 
information.  (A  "  Levite,"  for  example,  in  pre-exilic 
days  was  not  an  assistant,  inferior  to  a  priest ;  it  was 
a  title  of  a  priest.)  But  they  are  all  ascribed  ideally 
to  the  devoted  care  and  forethought  of  David,  who, 
though  forbidden  by  Yahweh  to  build  a  temple  be 
cause  he  had  "  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  " 
made  full  preparation  for  his  son  Solomon. 

In  2  Ch.,  as  in  the  first  book,  many  comments  are 
added  on  the  moral  significance  of  events,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated  here  except  when  they  involve 
additional  narrative  material.  The  account  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon  presents  no  serious  additions.  After 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  the  Chronicler  confines 
himself  to  the  history  of  Judah,  mentioning  the 
northern  kingdom  only  where  unavoidably  necessary. 
The  disruption  itself  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  grievous  sin 
against  Yahweh,  and  all  the  northern  kings  wore 
wicked  usurpers  who  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  sacred 
people.  Rehoboam  strengthened  himself  against 
Israel  by  fortifying  several  towns  round  Jerusalem 
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(115-12),  placing  them  in  charge  of  his  twenty-eight 
sons  (21-23).  The  appointment  by  Jeroboam  of 
non-Levitical  priests  throughout  his  kingdom,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  true  priests,  made  the  latter,  with 
the  Levites,  flock  to  Judah  (13-16).  Jeroboam  is 
further  charged  with  erecting  images  not  only  of  bulls, 
but  also  of  satyrs,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  priestly 
law  in  Lev.  177.  When  Shishak  raided  Judah,  the 
prophet  Shemaiah  declared  that  it  was  because  of 
the  sins  of  the  nation.  And  when  king  and  princes 
humbled  themselves,  Yahweh  told  the  prophet  that 
He  would  not  allow  Shishak  to  destroy  them  and  their 
city  (122-8).  To  Abijall  is  ascribed  a  victory  over 
Jeroboam.  Before  the  battle  ho  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  enemy.  Jeroboam  surrounded  the  army  of 
Judah,  but  when  they  cried  to  Yahweh,  and  tho 
priests  blew  with  tho  trumpets,  Israel  was  routed  in 
panic  (13).  In  the  reign  of  Asa,  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
came  to  fight  him  at  Mareshah  ;  but  when  Asa  cried 
to  Yahweh  He  smote  the  enemy,  and  they  fled,  and 
Judah  won  great  spoil  (149-15).  Then  a  prophet, 
Azariah,  son  of  Oded,  addressed  them,  and  encouraged 
them  to  maintain  the  pure  worship  of  Yahweh.  So 
Asa  removed  the  abominations  from  his  kingdom,  and 
all  Judah  entered  into  a  covenant  to  servo  Yahweh 
(15i-i5).  But  when  Asa  paid  the  Aramaeans  to  attack 
Baasha,  he  was  rebuked  by  a  prophet,  John,  son  of 
Hanani,  for  not  trusting  in  Yahweh.  Asa  put  him 
in  prison,  "  and  oppressed  some  of  the  people  at  tho 
same  time."  And  when  he  was  diseased  in  his  feet, 
he  sought  not  Yahweh  but  the  physicians  (1(57-12). 
The  successes  of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  hinted  at 
in  2  K.,  are  enlarged  upon.  He  set  garrisons  in  tho 
fenced  cities.  He  removed  the  high  places  and  aslierim, 
and  sent  princes  and  Levites  through  Judah  to  teach, 
"  having  the  book  of  the  law  of  Yahweh  with  them  " 
(171-g).  Tho  Philistines  and  Arabians  became  tribu 
tary  to  him,  and  the  army  was  organized  (10-19). 
When  ho  returned  from  helping  Ahab  at  Ramoth- 
gilead,  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  rebuked  him  :  "  Shouldest 
thou  help  the  wicked,  and  love  them  that  hate  Yah 
weh  ?  "  (19i-3).  Jehoshaphat  converted  the  people  to 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  "  from  Beersheba  to  the  hill 
country  of  Ephraim,"  and  he  appointed  judges 
throughout  the  country,  charging  them  to  judge 
righteously,  and  placed  them  under  command  of 
Amariah  the  priest  in  religious,  and  Zebadiah  in 
civil,  matters  (4-11).  A  great  triumph  is  recorded 
over  Ammon,  Moab,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Seir. 
Jehoshaphat  prayed  to  Yahweh,  and  Jahaziel,  a  Levite, 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  declared  that  Yahweh  would 
fight  and  Judah  should  stand  still  and  watch  it.  Two  o! 
the  Levitical  choirs  sang  praise  to  God,  and  when  the 
enemy  went  forth  in  the  morning  they  sang  again. 
And  the  enemy  turned  and  killed  each  other  to  a  man, 
so  that  Judah  carried  off  great  spoil.  They  blessed 
Yahweh  in  the  valley  of  Beracah  ("  Blessing  "),  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  singing  with  joy  (20i~3o). 
But  when  Jehoshaphat  allied  "himself  with  Ahaziah 
of  Israel,  he  was  rebuked  by  a  prophet,  Eliezcr,  son 
of  Dodavahu,  and  as  a  punishment  the  fleet  which 
he  had  built  was  destroyed  (35-37).  The  wicked 
ness  of  Jehoram,  who  had  married  Athaliah,  is  dwelt 
upon.  On  his  accession  he  killed  all  his  brothers  and 
several  princes.  For  this,  and  for  his  idolatries,  he 
was  rebuked  in  a  letter  from  Elijah,  who  told  him  that 
Judah  would  be  smitten  with  a  plague,  and  he  would 
die  by  grievous  sickness.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians 
broke  into  Jerusalem  and  carried  off  his  treasures,  and 
the  whole  royal  family  except  his  youngest  son, 
Almziah  (here  called  Jehoahaz) ;  and  he  then  died  aa 


Elijah  had  predicted  (212-4,11-20).  Joash,  after  the 
death  of  the  good  priest  Jehoiada,  enticed  by  the 
princes  of  Judah,  relapsed  into  idolatry.  He  would 
not  listen  to  prophets  who  rebuked  him  ;  and  when 
Zcchariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  did  so,  he  commanded 
him  to  be  stoned  ;  and  Zechariah,  when  dying,  cried, 
"  Yahweh  look  upon  it  and  require  it  "  (2417-22). 
When  Amaziah  was  about  to  fight  the  Edomites  ho 
hired  100,000  men  from  Israel,  but  at  the  advice  of 
a  prophet  dismissed  them.  Incensed  at  this,  they 
attacked  and  looted  many  cities  on  their  way  home 
(205-10,13).  After  his  victory  over  Edom  he  brought 
back  their  idols  and  worshipped  them.  For  this  iie 
was  rebuked  by  a  prophet,  but  he  silenced  him  con 
temptuously  (14-16).  The  successes  of  Uzziah  are 
recorded  in  some  detail.  In  the  days  of  Zechariah, 
a  seer,  he  sought  Yahweh  and  prospered.  Philistines, 
Arabians,  and  Ammonites  were  defeated.  He  fortified 
Jerusalem,  and  encouraged  husbandry  by  providing 
towers  and  cisterns  in  uncultivated  districts.  He  also 
equipped  the  army  with  new  armour  and  weapons, 
including  engines  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones. 
But,  proud  of  his  successes,  he  dared  to  usurp  a  priestly 
function  in  attempting  to  burn  incense  in  the  Temple. 
Azariah  the  priest  rebuked  him  ;  and  when  he  persisted 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  and  fled  from  the  sacred 
building  (26).  Jotham  continued  his  father's  prosperity. 
Ho  built  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  and  subdued  the 
Ammonites  (273-6).  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  attack 
made  upon  Judah  by  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of 
Aram  is  recorded  as  a  punishment  for  unfaithfulness 
to  Yahweh.  But  when  Pekah  was  carrying  off  many 
captives,  Oded,  a  prophet,  rebuked  him  and  bade  him 
send  the  captives  back.  Then  "  certain  of  the  heads 
of  the  children  of  Ephraim  "  insisted  that  this  should 
be  done.  So  they  clothed  and  fed  them,  and  placing 
"  all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  asses,"  brought  them  back 
as  far  as  Jericho  (£81-15).  The  appeal  which  Ahaz 
made  to  Assyria  for  help  is  stated  to  have  been  due 
nob  to  the  Syro-Ephraimite  peril,  but  to  a  defeat  by 
the  Edomites  and  the  capture  of  several  border  towns 
by  the  Philistines  (16-19).  The  reforms  set  on  foot 
by  Hezekiah  are  related  at  length,  together  with  tho 
activity  of  the  devoted  priests  and  Levites,  the  joyful 
music,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  when  the  Temple  was 
cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  the  idolatries  of  Ahaz 
(203-36).  All  Judah,  and  even  the  faithful  in  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  and  "  all  Israel,"  were  then  summoned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Passover  was  observed  with 
great  joy,  in  the  second  month  (as  allowed  by  the 
priestly  law),  because  the  priests  had  not  sanctified 
themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the  people  had 
not  assembled  in  time,  for  the  correct  date  in  the  first 
month.  Some  from  Israel  had  not  sanctified  themselves 
at  all ;  but  Hezekiah  prayed  to  Yahweh  to  pardon  this 
irregularity  (30).  The  courses  of  priests  and  Levites 
were  then  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  priestly 
law,  and  vast  quantities  of  tithes  and  offerings  poured 
in  from  the  people  (31).  The  strengthening  of  Jeru 
salem  in  Anew  of  Sennacherib's  attack  is  described 
(32a-8).  Manasseh  is  recorded  to  have-  suffered 
Divine  punishment  for  his  paganism.  The  Assyrians 
carried  him  in  chains  to  Babylon.  But  there  he  re 
pented,  and  Yahweh  "  brought  him  again  to  Jeru 
salem  unto  his  kingdom."  ('Whether  the  Chronicler 
pictured  Judah  as  governed  by  two  kings,  or  whether 
he  supposed  that  Amon,  or  Josiali,  temporarily  abdi 
cated  in  Manasseh's  favour,  is  not  clear.)  Reinstated 
on  the  throne,  he  fortified  Jerusalem,  and  appointed 
military  captains  in  the  fenced  cities.  He  also  tried 
to  atone  for  his  former  paganism  by  removing  all  the 
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o'ujocts  of  idolatrous  worship  which  ho  had  placed  in 
the  capital  (33ii-ig).  In  the  account  of  the  restora 
tion  of  the  Temple  by  Josiah  it  is  stated  that  the 
workmen  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Lovites  (34i2-is).  The  celebration  of  the  Passover 
mentioned  in  2  K.  is  described  in  full  priestly  detail 
(351-19).  The  account  of  Josiah's  dealings  with 
Necho  is  expanded.  Necho  warned  him  from  God 
not  to  interfere  with  his  advance,  but  Josiah  would  not 
listen  ;  he  disguised  himself,  but  was  wounded.  The 
dirges  sung  at  his  death  were  repeated  till  the  writer's 
day  (20-25).  The  tragic  history  of  the  last  four  kings 
of  Judah  is  abridged  (36i-2i),  and  the  book  closes 
with  the  decree  of  Cyrus  permitting  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  which  is  repeated  in  Ezr.  li-3 

(382  2f.). 

20.  The  Exile. — Of  the  poorer  classes  who  were 
carried  to  Babylon  we  hear  almost  nothing.  The 
exiles  were,  in  general,  planted  in  colonies  ;  an  instance 
of  this  is  seen  at  Tel-abib,  by  the  river  Chebar,  near 
Nippur,  where  Ezekiel  worked  (Ezck.  li,  3is).  They 
were  well  treated,  being  allowed  to  possess  houses 
of  their  own  (81,  12i-;,  Jer.  295),  to  marry  (Jer. 
296,  Ezck.  24x8),  and  to  make  money  (see  Is.  55if., 
Zech.  69-11).  There  are  indications,  however,  that 
some,  probably  the  poor,  suffered  harsh  treatment 
(Is.  143,  476).  A  pathetic  longing  for  Zion  is  expressed 
in  Ps.  137,  and  a  feeling  of -despair  in  Ezek.  37n  ; 
but  such  anguish  was  probably  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  few  religious  patriots  who  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  return.  Among  the  exiles  were  in 
cluded  the  Temple  priests,  who  had  become  part  of 
the  highest  aristocracy  of  Judah  by  generations  of 
wealth  and  prestige.  Some  of  them  now  busied  them 
selves  with  collecting  and  codifying,  and  perhaps 
shaping  for  future  use,  the  ritual  laws  which  must 
have  prevailed  in  the  worship  at  the  Temple  before 
its  fall,  but  had  been  handed  down  orally  and  not 
committed  to  writing.  Some  of  these  appear  in  the 
Holiness  Code  (Lev."  17-26).  And  Ezekiel,  perhaps 
somewhat  earlier,  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  vision 
an  ideal  programme  of  worship  and  organization  for 
the  community  when  it  should  return  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezek.  40-48).  At  the  same  time  many  minds  were 
imbibing  ideas  from  Babylonian  astrology  and  mytho 
logy,  which  afterwards  showed  traces  widely  in  Jewish 
literature. 

Some  thirty  years  passed,  in  which  Nebuchadrezzar 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  some  weak  rulers,  none  of 
whom  reigned  long.  Two  of  them  find  mention  in 
the  OT— Amil-Marduk  (Evil-Merodach,  2  K.  2527) 
and  Neriglissar  (Nergal-sharezer,  Jer.  893,13).  In 
555  Nabunaid  (Gk.  Nabonidos)  ascended  the  throne. 
Early  in  his  reign  he  was  harassed  by  the  Modes.  But 
the  danger  was  averted,  for  Cyrus,  king  of  Anshan, 
who  had  already  made  himself  master  of  Elam,  de 
feated  Astyagcs,  to  whom  the  Medes  were  at  that  time 
subject.  He  and  his  troops  wrere  betrayed  to  Cyrus, 
whose  banner  the  Modes  joined.  At  about  this  time 
appeared  amoiig  the  exiles  the  unnamed  poet-prophet 
whose  message  is  contained  in  Is.  40-48.  He  declared 
that  Cyrus  was  Yahweh's  chosen  instrument  to  deliver 
the  exiles,  and  that  the  victories  which  he  had  already 
won  shewed  that  the  predictions  of  deliverance  from 
Babylon  uttered  by  earlier  prophets  were  about  to 
be  fulfilled.  In  c.  546  Cyrus  became  master  of  Lydia 
and  its  king,  Croesus,  by  the  fall  of  Sardis  ;  and  at 
last,  in  539,  he  was  free  to  attack  Babylon,  with  which 
Lydia  had  been  in  alliance.  Bel-sar-usur  (Belshazzar, 
Dan  5 1*),  the  son  of  Nabunaid,  was  defeated;  Sippar 
opened  its  gates  to  Cyrus,  and  then  Babylon  was  taken 


without  a  blow,  Nabunaid,  who  was  hated  by  many  of 
his  people,  having  been  thrown  into  prison.  Thus  the 
exiles  passed  from  Babylonian  into  Medo-Persian  hands. 
21.  Judsean  History  in  the  Persian  Period. — The 
OT  records  now  carry  the  reader  back  to  Jerusalem. 
The  soTirces  for  the  history  are  scanty  and  obscure, 
but  some  valuable  information  is  afforded  in  the  Books 
of  Haggai  and  Zech.  1-8,  and  in  portions  of  Ezra-Ne- 
hemiah.  The  cylinder  of  Cyrus  relating  his  achieve 
ments  (part  of  which  is  translated  in  EBi  453)  shows 
that  in  religious  matters  he  adopted  a  pacific  policy 
towards  the  vanquished.  But  it  gi^es  no  definite 
support  to  the  decree  ascribed  to  him  in  Ezr.  li~4, 
allowing  the  return  of  the  Jewish  exiles  and  the  re 
building  of  the  Temple  (see  below).  It  is  probable 
that  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  of  them  responded  to  the 
call  in  Is.  4820  to  flee  from  Babylon,  and  throw  in 
their  lot  with  those  who  had  been  left  in  Judaea,  whoso 
numbers  must  by  then  have  been  considerably  in 
creased.  They  managed  to  make  themselves  com 
fortable  in  "  panelled  houses  "  before  they  shewed  any 
zeal  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  and  reviving  the  sacri 
ficial  worship  of  Yahweh.  This  called  forth  ringing 
rebukes  from  the  prophet  Haggai,  who,  aided  by  an 
other  prophet,  Zechariah,  roused  them  to  their  duty. 
A  famine  and  drought  were  troubling  them,  which, 
Haggai  declared,  were  a  punishment  for  their  slack 
ness.  The  slackness  may  have  been  partly  due  to 
political  unrest.  When  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  the 
cruel  and  despotic  Cambyses,  died,  the  government 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  Gaumata,  who  claimed 
to  be  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  and  also  by 
other  pretenders  ;  and  Judeea,  being  a  Persian  pro 
vince,  may  have  suffered.  But  order  was  at  last 
restored  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  when  he  took 
the  throne  in  522-1.  And  in  his  second  year  the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  begun,  some  three  weeks 
after  Haggai'a  appeal  (Hag.  11,15),  and,  according  to 
Ezr.  615,  brought  to  some  degree  of  completion  in  four 
years.  (On  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  see 
pp.  323L,  5731.) 

The  Chronicler  (whose  compilation  comprises  1  and 
2  Ch.,  Ezr.,  Neh.)  gives  a  narrative  of  events  before 
the  appearance  of  Haggai ;  but  this,  like  his  accounts 
of  pre-exilic  events,  "must  be  treated  for  historical 
purposes  with  reserve.  The  decree  of  Cyrus,  permit 
ting  the  return  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr. 
li-4),  is  couched  in  the  language  of  a  sincerely  mono 
theistic  worshipper  of  Yahweh,  which  he  certainly  was 
not.  Sheshbazzar,  "  the  prince  of  Judah,"  accompanied 
by  returning  exiles,  brought  back  the  vessels  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Temple  (5-1 1).  But  then 
Shcshbazzar  disappears  from  the  narrative,  and 
Zerubbabel  is  named  as  the  leader  of  more  than 
49,500  returning  exiles  (2),  and  as  the  civil  governor, 
aided  by  Joshua  (Joshua),  the  high  priest.  Under 
their  authority  an  altar  for  burnt-offering  was  at  once 
erected,  and  'the  Festival  of  Booths  was  celebrated 
(3i-s).  Contrast,  however,  the  statement  in  Neh. 
813-18.  Then,  with  timber  brought  from  Lebanon, 
and  shipped  by  Tyrians  to  Joppa,  a  beginning  was 
made  of  the  new  Temple  (37-13).  But  no  sooner  was 
the  foundation  laid  with  great  rejoicing  than  the 
aliens,  the  descendants  of  those  whom  Esarhaddon 
had  transported  to  Samaria,  asked  leave  to  take  part 
in  the  building,  which  was  refused.  They  retaliated 
by  hindering  the  work — how  is  not  stated — till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  (41-5,24).  All  this  is  of  very 
doubtful  historicity,  as  also  the  account  (in  63-614) 
of  the  events  following  the  successful  preaching  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah — i.e.  the  opposition  of  Tattenai, 
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the  Persian  governor  of  Syria,  and  others,  their  appeal 
to  Darius  by  letter,  the  search  in  the  archives  by 
which  Darius  learnt  of  the  previous  decree  of  Cyrus, 
and  his  consequent  reply  that  every  possible  assistance 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Jews,  not  only  in  building 
facilities,  but  even  in  material  for  sacrifice.  Some 
modern  writers  go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  there 
was  any  return  from  Babylon  at  all,  and  think  that 
Haggai  and  Zcchariah  preached  simply  to  the  remnant 
(seeTlag.  112,14,  22,  and  cf.  Neh.  1.3)  whom  Nebu 
chadrezzar  had  left  behind.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that,  though  there  was  no  imposing  return  such  as 
Ezr.  2  relates,  yet  that  some  of  the  exiles  who  wore 
oppressed  and  heartbroken  in  Babylon  came  back  from 
time  to  time  and  in  small  groups,  a  poor  and  pions 
company,  and  with  them  a  good  many  of  the  priests. 
At  least  one  contribution  was  sent — and  there  may 
have  been  several — from  Babylon  by  the  hand  of  the 
Jews  (Zech.  610  f.);  and  communication  was  kept  up, 
and  was  probably  frequent,  between  the  exiles  and 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  12). 

The  high  hopes  which  the  prophets  had  rested  upon 
the  governorship  of  Zerubbabel  and  the  ecclesiastical 
rule  of  Joshua  (Hag.  223,  Zech.  3f.  612!)  were  dis 
appointed.  The  period  following  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  in  516-515  was  one  of  decline,  as  shown 
in  the  writing  called  "  Malachi."  The  country  was 
harassed  by  Edomito  raids  (Mai.  12-5)  ;  the  priests 
were  corrupt,  and  the  people  consequently  shewed  a 
rebellious  distaste  for  religious  observances  and  re 
quirements,  and  even  foreign  cults  were  beginning  to 
appear  (Ie-2i7).  No  more  is  heard  of  Zerubbabe!  ; 
it  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  his  rule  was  brilliant 
or  noteworthy.  He  was  succeeded  by  governors  who 
made  themselves  burdensome  to  the  people  (Neh. 
615),  and  who  were  probably  not  Jewish  but  Persian. 
Apart  from  such  indications  thn  period  of  the  history 
is  a  blank. 

The  scene  opens  again  with  events  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  Ezr.  47-23  contains  an  Aramaic  frag 
ment  of  narrative,  inserted  too  early  by  the  compiler, 
showing  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild  the 
city  walls.  An  appeal  was  lodged  at  the  Persian 
court  by  several  persons,  including  some  of  the  aliens 
in  the  Samaritan  territory,  in  reply  to  which  Artaxerxes 
forbade  the  building  of  the  walls,  which  was  accord 
ingly  stopped  "  by  force  and  power."  Who  took  the 
lead  in  this  attempt  to  build  is  not  stated.  It  may  have 
been  a  report  of  these  occurrences  which  reached 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  13),  but  this  is  only  conjecture.  It 
is  not  even  certain  whether  the  Artaxerxes  named  in 
Ezr.  4  is  the  same  as  that  in  Neh.  2i.  This,  however, 
is  probable,  and  also  that  it  is  Artaxerxes  I  Longi- 
manus  (465-424),  not,  as  some  recent  writers  have 
suggested,  Artaxerxes  II  Mnemon  (4':>4-3fil). 

Before  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah  a  narrative  dealing 
with  Ezra's  work  is  contained  in  Ezr.  7-10.  Opinions 
still  differ  so  widely  about  him  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
speak  with  confidence.  Some  place  his  work  after 
Nehemiah's  sojourn  in  Jerusalem  ;  others  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  whole  account  of  him,  holding  that 
he  is  an  imaginary  figure  by  which  the  Chronicler 
represented  in  midrash  the  aims  and  spirit  of  the 
Judaism  of  that  age.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  Ezra  was  a  real  person,  a  priest  who  returned 
from  Babylon  and  had  considerable  influence  in  press 
ing  the  claims  of  the  priestly  law.  On  this  basis  the 
compiler  has  built  his  narrative,  as  follows :  Ezra,  a 
priest  and  scribe,  was  invested  by  Artaxerxes  with 
an  authority,  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  repre 
sented  as  almost  supreme,  and  loaded  with  gifts,  that 


he  might  establish  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  Lav? 
the  worship  of  his  God,  whom  the  king's  decree  style i 
"  God  of  Israel,"  "  God  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "  God  of 
heaven  ''  (7i-26).  At  this  point  occurs  a  passage 
(727~9i5)  written  in  the  iirst  person,  as  though  drawn 
from  a  diary  or  other  document  written  by  Ezra  him 
self.  It  describes  his  arrangements  for  the  journey 
across  the  desert,  with  a  large  number  of  exiles,  in 
cluding  Levites  and  Nethinim  for  the  Temple  service. 
They  started  from  the  river  of  Ahava,  and,  in  spite  of 
carrying  rich  treasure  and  having  declined  a  military 
escort,  were  kept  safe  by  God  from  enemies  and 
marauders.  On  arrival,  they  paid  the  treasures  into 
the  Temple  funds  (727-836).  But  Ezra  now  learnt 
from  some  of  the  Jewish  princes  that  a  large  number 
of  Jews  had  married  foreign  women.  He  was  thrown 
into  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  shame,  and  at  the  evening 
oblation  he  made  a  solemn  confession  to  God  in  the 
name  of  the  people  (9).  The  sequel  is  then  described 
by  the  compiler.  A  general  assembly  was  called, 
which  met  in  an  open  square  in  a  downpour  of  rain, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  princes  to  investigate  the 
cases  of  foreign  marriage.  The  narrative,  whatever 
was  the  part  played  by  Ezra,  reflects  the  nationalist, 
partieularist  attitude  of  the  religious  sections  of  tho 
community. 

And  this  zeal  for  the  priestly  law  is  shown  in  another 
narrative  about  Ezra,  placed  by  the  compiler  in  Neh.  8 
— i.e.  when  Nehemiah  was  in  Jerusalem.  At  tho 
request  of  the  people  Ezra  read  to  them  the  lav/, 
standing  on  a  wooden  platform,  and  they  were  deeply 
impressed  with  what  they  heard.  Finding  that  the 
law  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  Festival  of  Booths 
in  that  very  month,  they  celebrated  it  with  great  joy. 
It  is  idle  to  conjecture  why  and  whither  Ezra  retired, 
if  he  did  retire,  from  public  life  between  the  foregoing 
incident  and  this.  The  literary  condition  of  the 
books  Ezr.-Neh.  forbids  any  chronological  arrange 
ment  of  Ezra's  activity.  He  is  introduced  yet  once 
again  (Neh.  1^36)  as  leading  one  of  the  two  companies 
which  walked  in  procession  on  tho  city  wall  at  ita 
dedication. 

Somewhat  more  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  story 
of  Nehemiah.  Parts  of  it  (1-75,  1^27-43,  184-31)  are 
written  in  the  first  person,  and  have  the  appearance, 
for  the  most  part,  of  coming  from  his  own  hand. 

Nehemiah,  a  Jew,  and  cupbearer  of  Artaxerxes, 
heard  at  Shushan  (Dan.  82*)  of  the  ruined  condition  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  grief  he  uttered  an 
earnest  prayer  to  Yahweh  (1).  He  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  restore  the  walls  (2i-8).  At  a  later 
point  he  mentions  incidentally  that  he  was  given  the 
status  of  governor  of  Judah  (5i4).  On  his  arrival  he 
inspected  the  walls  by  night,  and  then  persuaded  tho 
Jews  to  begin  the  work,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Sariballat  the  Horonite,  Tobiah  "  the  slave "  the 
Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (2g-2o),  who  were 
probably  members  of  the  mixed  "  Samaritan  "  com 
munity  in  the  N.,  who  had  previously  been  refused 
participation  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  (according 
to  Ezr.  4i-s),  and  had  already  successfully  hindered 
the  building  of  the  city  walls  (Ezr.  47-23).  These 
enemies  exhausted  every  effort  to  hinder  the  work. 
After  mockery,  which  hurt  no  one  (Neh.  4i-6),  they 
gathered  an  army  for  attack  ;  but  Nehemiah,  hearing 
of  it,  provided  all  the  builders  with  Aveapons.  Half 
stood  ready  to  fight,  while  the  other  half  worked 
rapidly  (47-23).  Force  having  failed,  the  enemy 
turned  to  fraud.  Four  times  they  invited  Nehemiah 
to  a  conference,  hoping  to  kill  him.  On  the  fifth  occa 
sion  Sanballat  suggested  that  the  building  of  the  wall 
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would  be  interpreted  by  the  Persian  king  as  an  attempt 
at  rebellion,  in  order  to  make  Nehemiah  king.  But 
Nehemiah  saw  through  the  plot,  and  boldly  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Yet  another 
attempt  by  a  certain  Shemaiah,  who  invited  Nehemiah 
to  hide  in"  the  Temple,  since  assassins  were  intending 
to  attack  him,  also  failed  (61-1/1).  The  walls  were 
completed  in  fifty-two  days,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  many  allies  in  Jerusalem  (15-19). 
The  joyful  ceremony  at  the  dedication  is  described  in 
1227-43,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  gates  (7 1-3). 

After  this  preliminary  work  Nehemiah  took  the  lead 
in  shaping  the  religious  life  and  constitution  of  the 
community.  He  found  that  many  of  the  wealthy 
Jews  had  "taken  poor  Jews  into  slavery  for  debt.  He 
persuaded  them  to  release  them,  and  declared  that 
during  the  twelve  years  of  his  governorship  he  had 
taken  care  not  to  make  his  maintenance  a  burden  on 
the  people,  as  former  governors  had  done  (5).  During 
these  years  public  spirit  had  been  so  far  moulded 
that  the  people  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant, 
sealed  by  their  princes,  Levites,  and  priests,  with 
Nehemiah  s  name  at  the  head.  After  a  general  oath 
to  keep  God's  commandments  they  bound  themselves 
to  contract  no  foreign  marriages,  to  refuse  traffic  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  sacred  seventh  year  as 
commanded  in  the  Law,  to  pay  the  poll-tax  of  one- 
third  of  a  shekel  for  the  Temple,  and  regular  first- 
fruits,  firstlings,  and  tithes  (938-1039). 

Nehemiah  returned  to  Artaxerxes  when  his  period 
of  governorship  had  expired,  and  disloyal  Jews  at 
once  took  advantage  of  his  absence.  The  worst 
offender  was  Eliashib  the  priest,  who  had  entered 
into  collusion  with  Tobiah  and  given  him  a  chamber 
in  the  Temple  court.  And  Eliashib's  grandson 
(named  Manasseh,  if  we  can  partially  Jol low  a  confused 
notice  in  Josephus)  had  married  Sanballat's  daughter. 
Nehemiah  also  found  that  the  Levites  had  not  been 
paid  their  dues,  and  had  consequently  deserted  the 
Temple  and  gone  into  the  country  ;  the  Sabbath  was 
profaned  by  labour  and  traffic  ;  and  Jews  were  again 
marrying  foreign  women,  and  their  children  could  not 
speak  the  Jewish  language  correctly.  Nehemiah,  who 
was  evidently  possessed  of  authority,  dealt  with  these 
abuses  in  a  very  stern  and  forcible  mariner  (13). 
Subsequent  history  shows  that  the  community  for  the 
most  part  adopted  this  policy  of  exclusiveness.  Union 
with  the  Samaritans  became  increasingly  impossible, 
and  at  a  later  date  (Josephus,  Ant.  XI.  viii.  4,  places  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander)  the  establishment  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  made  the  schism 
final. 

Little  is  known  of  Judsean  history  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Persian  Empire.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
time  of  much  suffering.  In  the  long  conflict  with 
Egypt,  Persian  armies  must  frequently  have  overrun 
Juda?a,  and  Artaxerxes  III  Ochus  fought  fierce  battles 
in  Syria  itself.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  sided  with 
Egypt,  since  he  is  said  to  have  transported  some  of 
them  (c.  351)  to  Hyrcania  and  Babylonia.  His 
notorious  general,  Bagoas,  oppressed  them  with  taxes, 
and  roused  their  fury  by  entering  the  Temple.  He 
killed  Ochus,  and  placed"  Darius  III  Codomannus  on 
the  throne,  a  weak  king  who  was  easily  overcome  by 
the  great  conqueror  Alexander. 

22.  Jews  in  Egypt  in  the  Persian  Period. — Jews  had 
found  their  way  to  Egypt  from  various  causes  at 
different  dates.  Shishak  no  doubt  took  some  prisoners 
when  he  attacked  Rehoboam,  Hezekiah  made  alliances 
with  Egypt,  and  Judseans  probably  took  refuge  there 


when  the  Assyrians  overran  the  country.  When  Necho 
took  Jehoahaz  captive,  some  nobles  or  other  officials 
must  have  been  taken  with  him.  And  Egypt  was 
acain  a  convenient  refuge  at  the  time  of  the  Chaldean 
invasion.  The  letter  of  Pseudo-Aristeas  definitely 
stated  that  Jews  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  help  Psam- 
meticus,  doubtless  the  second  of  that  name  (593-588), 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  that  many 
came  later  with  the  Persians.  Shortly  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  (580)  Jews  were  found  already  settled 
at  Migdol  on  the  NE.  border,  at  Noph  (Memphis),  and 
in  Pathros  in  Upper  Egypt  (Jer.  44i,  4614) ;  and 
Johanan,  son  of  Kareah,  carried  off  many,  including 
Jeremiah,  to  Tahpanhes  (Daphnse)  on  the  E.  frontier. 
Lastly,  the  Assuan  papyri  show  that  a  military  colony 
of  Jews,  established  at  the  fortress  town  of  Yob 
(Elephantine)  in  the  H.  of  Egypt,  had  worshipped 
Yahu  (Yahwch)  in  a  temple  of  their  own  "  since  the 
time  of  the  Egyptian  kings."  The  temple  had  been 
spared  by  Cainbyses  when  he  conquered  Egypt  in 
525,  but  was  destroyed  by  Egyptian  priests  in  410, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  satrap,  Arsham. 
Jedoniah,  the  Jewish  head  of  the  colony,  and  "  his 
companions  the  priests,"  wrote  to  Bagoas,  who  was 
then  governor  of  Judsea,  to  Johanan  the  high  priest 
(cf.  Nch.  1222;  Josephus,  Ant.  XI.  vii.  1)  and  the  other 
Jerusalem  priests,  and  to  Ostanes,  brother  of  Anani, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  Jews.  But  they  received  no 
answer.  From  that  time  they  had  mourned  and  fasted, 
and  could  not  offer  peace-offerings,  incense,  or  burnt- 
offerings.  In  407  they  wrote  again,  imploring  Bagoas 
to  authorise  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  saying  that 
they  would  all  pray  for  him  till  it  was  accomplished, 
and  sending  him  money.  They  had  also,  they  told 
him,  sent  information  to  Delaiah  and  Shelemaiah,  the 
sons  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria.  This  appeal 
was  successful.  Bagoas  and  the  sons  of  Sanballat 
replied,  authorising  them  to  claim  from  Arsham  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  problem  raised  by 
the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Yahweh  later  than  the 
Deuteronomic  Law  of  the  one  sanctuary  cannot  here 
be  discussed  (p.  232).  But  the  papyri  are  of  peculiar 
interest  as  contemporary  documents  giving  a  fund 
of  information  on  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
community. 

23.  Alexander  and  After. — A  brief  catalogue  of 
events  will  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  Jews  passed 
into  the  wider  world  of  Greece.  Alexander,  having 
defeated  the  Persians  in  333,  took  Tyre  and  Gaza  and 
advanced  to  Jerusalem.  He  treated  the  Jews  well ; 
Josephus  relates  a  tradition  that  he  even  granted  them 
autonomy  in  Jerusalem  and  Babylonia.  He  included 
Palestine  in  the  province  of  Coele-Syria.  After  re 
ceiving  the  submission  of  Egypt,  he  planted  many 
Samaritans  in  the  Thebais  and  Jews  in  Alexandria. 
On  his  death  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ptolemy  I  Soter, 
son  of  Lagos.  In  the  campaigns  by  which  he  estab 
lished  his  power  he  frequently  occupied  Palestine.  On 
one  occasion  he  seized  Jerusalem  without  a  blow, 
because  the  Jews  refused  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath. 
But  he  won  their  allegiance,  and  migrations  took  place 
to  Egypt,  where  he  assigned  them  a  quarter  in  Alex 
andria.  His  son,  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphia,  definitely 
made  Palestine  part  of  his  dominion,  and  treated  the 
Jews  with  great  consideration.  The  legend  of  the 
translation  of  the  LXX  is  probably  based  on  the  fact 
that  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  was  actually  made  under  his  authority. 
Ptolemy  III  Euergetes  continued  the  same  kindly 
relations,  but  they  began  to  suffer  disturbances  under 
Ptolemy  IV  Philopator,  who  was  obliged  to  assert  hig 
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hold  on  Palestine  against  Antiochus  II  ("  the  Great  "). 
Finally  Ptolemy  V  Epiphanes  lost  it,  his  genera!, 
Scopas,  bein;,'  defeated.  Antiochus  III  made  conces 
sions  to  the  Jew.-,  and  they  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  which  led  to  noteworthy 
results  under  the  next  king,  Anliochus  Eplphanes,  as 
related  in  the  article  on  "Jewish  History  from  the 
Maccabees  to  the  Dem  rue; ion  of  Jerusalem."  (See 
further  on  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  p.  62.) 

From  a  merely  political  and  material  point  of  view 
Israel  wa3  so  insignificant  that  its  history  would  hardly 
be  worth  study  were  it  not  that  God  chose  the  weji'k 
things  of  the  world  for  a  high  destiny.  The  Israelites, 
more  than  any  other  nations,  were  His  instrument  for 
revealing  to  mankind  Himself,  His  nature  and  pur 
poses,  "  in  many  portions  and  many  methods."  Their 
emergence  from  nomadic  life,  their  growth  and  train 
ing,  their  blessings  and  their  punishments,  and  finally 
their  wide  dispersion  among  the  great  nations,  were 
steps  in  a  gradual  advance  towards  the  great  con 
summation  when  the  earth  should  be  "  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas." 


Literature. — A  thorough  study  of  the  history  cannot 
be  made  without  systematic  work  at  the  narratives 
themselves,  with  the  help  of  commentaries  and  dic 
tionary  artickr, ;  and  it  must  include  a  study  of  the 
literature  and  the  religion  of  Israel,  together  with  the 
contemporary  material,  within  and  without  Palestine, 
afforded  by  inscriptions,  etc.  The  following  histories 
can  be  consulted,  not  as  substitutes,  but  as  helps  : 
Foakes  Jackson,  The  Biblical  History  of  the  Hebrew*  ; 
Kent,  A  History  of  the-  Hebrew  People;  Kent  and 
4  History  of  the  Jewish  People  ;  H.  P.  Smith, 
Old  Testament  History ;  Wade,  Old  Testament  His 
tory.  See  also  Mahaily,  Alexander's  Empire,  and  The 
Empire  of  the  Ptolemies.  Of  German  works,  Ewald's 
great  History  of  Israel  (Eng.  tr.  in  eight  vols.)  is  now 
largely  antiquated.  The  most  comprehensive  of  those 
written  from  a  newer  point  of  view  is  Stade's  ;  Kittel'y 
Geschichte  ties  Voltes  Ismtl  2  is  much  more  recent, 
and  represents  a  rather  more  conservative  position 
(Eng.  tr.  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  first  ed.). 
Smaller  but  important  works  by  Wellhausen,  CorniJl. 
Guthe3,  and  Lehmann-Haupt  may  also  be  mentioned. 
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Preliminary  Statement. — The  aim  of  this  article  is 
to  give  in  mere  outline  the  history  of  Hebrew  religion 
as  a  living  movement,  which  reveals  to  us  one  of  the 
great  threads  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  Christian  faith.  The  books  and  subjects 
mentioned  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  commentaries  and 
other  discussions  ;  hence  the  main  object  of  this  sketch 
will  be  to  give,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  able,  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole  development.  The  problem  is 
historical  in  its  character.  Our  concern  is  with  the 
life  of  a  particular  nation,  and  with  the  action  of  its 
leaders  at  a  given  period  of  the  world's  history,  and 
not  with  abstract  theological  theories  as  conceived  by 
the  scholasticism  of  later  ages.  At  the  basis  of  our 
discussion  there  is  a  definite  view  of  Israelite  history 
and  of  the  literature  which  tells  the  story  of  that  life, 
and  gives  a  record  of  the  various  stages  of  thought. 
This  view  is  both  critical  and  conservative  ;  it  has  been 
built  up  by  generations  of  loving  toil,  given  to  tho 
study  of  the  documents  ;  it  seeks  to  preserve  all  the  real 
history  contained  in  the  sacred  books,  and  to  interpret 
sympathetically  all  the  noble  struggles  and  lofty 
aspirations  that  these  record.  The  present  aim  is  not 
directly  apologetic  ;  the  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  recover 
them,  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  But 
the  writer  may  express  his  opinion  that  the  true 
apologetic  of  the  OT  is  the  frank  recognition  of  an 
actual  development,  a  God-guided  organic  movement, 
a  revelation  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  ]t  is  not  necessary  for  a  Christian  teacher  to 
disclaim  "  mere  naturalism,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
The  word  "  development  "  in  this  connexion  suggests 
to  us  a  movement  which  is  not  fully  explained  by  the 
genius  of  a  particular  people  or  their  surroundings, 
by  the  work  of  any  one  teacher  or  generation  of  leaders  ; 
the  final  explanation  lies  in  the  purpose  of  the  living 
God,  who  uses  all  these  persons  and  circumstances 
as  His  instruments.  Such  development,  being  a 
matter  of  real  life,  is  exceedingly  complex  ;  its  roots 
are  in  the  distant  past,  its  ramifications  run  in  all 
directions  ;  there  are  side  currents  as  well  as  the  main 
stream  ;  higher  and  lower  movements  iive  side  by 
side  ;  early  types  of  thought  reappear  at  later  stages  ; 
alongside  of  the  higher  attainments  of  inspired  thought 
there  are  survivals  of  primitive  conceptions.  Wo 
cannot  hope — in  fact,  we  do  not  desire — to  reduce  tho 
rich  complexity  of  life  to  an  abstract  simplicity. 

"  Periods,"  then,  are  artificial  and  not  real  divisions, 
adopted  for  convenience  in  handling  the  subject. 
Some  historical  events,  as  tho  Coming  into  Palestine 
or  the  Exile,  some  stages  in  the  religion,  as  the  rise 
of  the  higher  forms  of  preaching  or  the  Deuteronomic 
Reform,  may  make  a  deep  impression,  but  the  thread 
of  history  is  never  absolutely  broken ;  the  current  of 
life  may  seem  to  move  more  slowly  at  one  time  than 
another,  but  it  never  comes  to  a  full  stop.  In  Syria 
and  Palestine  to-day  beliefs  and  customs  may  still 


be  found  similar  to  those  of  the  pre-Mosaic  times, 
while  the  OT  message,  in  its  manifold  forms,  has  mado 
for  itself  a  place  in  the  highest  life  of  the  world.  Simi 
larly,  such  labels  as  nomadic  religion,  agricultural 
religion,  pre-prophetic  religion,  prophetism,  legalism, 
need  to  be  watched  lest  they  become  hard  and  mechani 
cal.  They  remind  us  that  the  spirit  of  religion,  tho 
spirit  that  responds  to  God's  call  and  expresses  man's 
hunger  and  aspiration,  is  influenced  in  its  outward 
forms  by  changing  circumstances,  economic  conditions, 
intellectual  culture,  but  they  must  not  be  too  sharply 
separated,  or  treated  as  final  explanations  of  the  great 
reality.  In  the  most  primitive  observances  there  were 
glimmerings  of  great  truths  expressed  in  symbolic 
forms  by  men  of  prophetic  vision,  and  in  the  days  of 
hardest  legalisrn  there  was  much  personal  piety  and 
tender  devotion. 

The  Historical  Setting. — The  Hebrew  tribes  came 
into  Palestine  in  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  The  first 
period  of  two  or  three  centuries,  as  reiiected  in  the 
earliest  parts  of  Jg.,  is  one  of  restless  struggle,  partly 
of  conquest  and  partly  of  assimilation.  The  founda 
tion  of  the  kingdom  under  David  and  Solomon  is  of 
great  historical  and  religious  importance.  The  dis 
ruption,  some  seventy  years  later,  shows  its  lack  of 
political  strength  and  religious  stability.  The  de 
struction  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  in  722  B.C.,  turns 
the  main  current  of  political  and  religious  history  into 
the  Davidic  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  Assyrians  had 
now  begun  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  tho 
Hebrews,  and  from  that  time  onward  this  remarkable 
race  has  been  in  contact  with  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  The  Exile  in  Babylon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  destroyed,  for  the  time  being,  the 
political  existence  of  the  nation  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  Church.  After  the  Exile, 
under  the  Persian  control,  the  small  community  was 
left  free  to  devote  its  energies  to  religious  and  ecclesi 
astical  questions.  The  Greek  period,  after  Alexander's 
victory,  brings  with  it  dangers  to  the  political  and 
religious  life  of  Judaism.  When  these  reach  their 
height,  in  the  fanatical  persecutions  of  Antiochus 
Epiphan.es,  the  Maccabean  revolt  shows  that  tho  old 
warlike  spirit  is  not  dead,  and  that  the  religion  through 
centuries  of  strife  has  attained  an  independent  and 
vigorous  character.  Out  of  external  conflict  and  in 
ternal  division  there  arose  the  religious  and  political 
parties  as  we  find  them  in  NT  times. 

Each  of  these  periods  had  produced  its  memorials 
or  left  its  deposits,  which  have  to  some  extent  been 
preserved  in  the  varied  literature  that  we  call  the  OT, 
and  these  are  our  chief  sources  for  the  study  of  Hebrew 
religion.  In  early  songs  and  stories,  in  short,  simple 
codes  of  laws,  this  life  and  religion  finds  its  first  ex 
pression.  Then  come  early  attempts  at  regular 
national  chronicles.  Tho  first  written  sermons  show 
that  there  is  real  literary  culture,  if  of  a  simple  kind. 
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Later  the  laws  are  set  in  a  more  elaborate  codification, 
and  history  is  written  from  a  definite  religious  point 
of  view.  Finally  the  whole  is  placed  in  the  frame 
work  of  the  world's  history,  and  a  sacred  book  comes 
irto  existence  which  has  nourished  simple  piety  and 
produced  hard  dogmas  of  religion  and  science.  In 
other  articles  the  political  history  will  be  treated  at 
length  and  "  the  Bible  as  literature  "  discussed  ;  here 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  real  history  of  the  religion 
could  be  written  until  literary  criticism  had  solved 
many  problems,  showing,  e.g.,  that  the  Pentateuch 
consists  of  documents  that  can  now  be  related  to  widely 
separated  periods  of  the  nation's  life,  and  that  the 
sixty-six  chapters  of  Isaiah  represent  many  stages  of 
ethical  prophecy  and  apocalyptic  thought.  Our  dis 
cussion  must  relate  itself  to  this  history  and  rest  upon 
this  critical  basis  of  modern  scholarship. 

Early  Hebrew  Religion.— According  to  the  view  now 
dominant,  as  to  the  age  of  the  documents,  we  have 
no  contemporary  narratives  or  sermons  from  the 
earliest  time  ;  but  while  even  fragments  of  our  sources 
may  reach  back  beyond  1000  B.C.,  there  is  no  doubt 
primitive  material  that  has  been  modified  and  very 
early  beliefs  and  usages  which  have  left  traces  in  the 
later  laws  and  literature.  We  see  now  quite  clearly 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reaching  back,  either 
by  history  or  speculation,  to  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  Hebrews  are  comparatively  a  modern  people ; 
behind  their  history  is  that  of  ancient  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Babylonia,  and  farther  back  is  the  dim  pre-historic 
period.  'The  Hebrews  belong  to  the  Semitic  family. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Egypt  exerted  any  direct  or 
powerful  influence  on  their  religion.  Their  early 
affinities  are  closer  to  the  Arab  tribes,  and  Babylonian 
influence  affected  them  at  various  stages  through  the 
relation  of  those  great  Oriental  empires  to  Palestine. 
Many  religious  beliefs  and  customs  found  among  the 
members  of  the  Semitic  group  are  common  to  other 
races.  The  investigation  of  that  subject  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  comparative  religion.  Of  "  a  primitive 
monotheism,"  here  or  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no 
proof.  Monotheism  in  any  real  sense  is  the  result 
of  a  long,  painful  struggle  ;  it  has  come  to  the  world 
through  what  has  been  aptly  called  "  the  Divine 
discipline  of  Israel."  In  this  respect  both  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  are  dependent  011  the  OT.  To 
us  with  our  conception  of  one  God,  who  rules  the  whole 
world  through  the  working  of  laws  and  the  action  of 
forces  whose  qualities  and  effects  have  been  studied  and 
catalogued  by  long  centuries  of  toil,  it  requires  a  strong 
effort  of  imagination,  assisted  by  the  observation  of 
many  facts,  to  recreate  the  ancient  view  with  its 
appropriate  atmosphere.  Then  religion  pervaded  the 
whole  of  life  ;  supernatural  beings  were  everywhere, 
if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase  of  a  time  when  no  clear 
lino  was 'drawn  between  the  natural  and  the  super 
natural.  Gods  that  were  real  became  symbols  to  a 
later  time,  and  statements  that  to  us  are  mere  flashes 
of  picturesque  poetry  referred  originally  to  actual 
manifestations  of  divinities  in  definite  time  and  place. 
In  the  early  narratives  the  Hebrews  have  preserved 
the  good  tradition  that  their  forefathers  were  nomads, 
and  that  at  each  place  of  temporary  settlement  they 
found  or  set  up  an  altar  to  their  God  (Gen.  128,  13i8, 
28ig,  332o).  The  altar  was  set  up  where  the  presence 
of  the  Divinity  had  been  revealed  in  some  enlightening 
vision  or  gift  of  help  (Ex.  2024,  1  S.  7i2).  There  was 
a  freedom  and  simplicity  in  this  early  stage  which  is 
prophetic  of  the  fuller  freedom  of  a  more  highly 
developed  religion.  The  altar  might  be  a  rude  natural 
stone,  and  the  priest  might  be  the  head  of  the  family  or 


clan,  officiating  according  to  traditional  usage,  but  not 
hampered  by  an  elaborate  ritualistic  etiquette.  Re 
ligion  was  the  basis  of  family  and  clan  life.  The 
festivals  were  the  times  of  natural  gladness — the  wed 
ding,  the  weaning,  the  welcome  of  a  visitor  ;  the  fauts 
were  hours  of  sorrow  that  come  to  all,  when  pain  or 
death  breaks  in  upon  the  common  routine.  The  man 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  the  owner  of  wives,  chil 
dren,  and  slaves  ;  but  even  then  religion  had,  no  doubt, 
a  binding  and  softening  influence.  We  need  not  regard 
the  Semites  of  3000  years  ago  as  "  savages."  because 
their  views  of  God  and  the  world  differed  so  widely 
from  the  "  scientific  "  conceptions  of  our  own  time. 
They  had  great  fundamental  ideas  which  we  must 
retain  in  a  higher  form.  Religion  was  everywhere : 
the  family  grew  out  of  it,  society  was  based  upon  it. 
Duties  to  ancestors,  to  the  living  tribes,  and  to  pos 
terity  were  recognised  as  the  commands  of  the  God, 
the  essence  of  religion.  The  unity  of  life  and  the  all- 
pervading  presence  of  religion  were  in  a  sense  realised, 
but  only  within  a  restricted  sphere.  The  God  might 
be  limited  to  a  particular  clan  or  a  special  place.  The 
passage  from  one  tribe  or  one  territory  to  another 
might  involve  a  change  of  allegiance  and  ritual  (1  S. 
2619).  The  polytheistic  background  of  the  ancient 
world  must  bo  borne  clearly  in  mind  if  wo  are  to  under 
stand  primitive  religion.  For  example,  the  original 
meaning  of  such  conceptions  as  "  clean  "  and  "  un 
clean  "  only  thus  becomes  intelligible  (pp.  202f .).  These 
words  point  to  something  religious  and  ritualistic,  not 
sanitary.  The  "  clean  "  or  "  unclean  "  thing  may  have 
a  contagious  influence  and  lead  in  many  cases  to  isola 
tion,  and  so  there  is  something  analogous  to  modern 
medical  ideas.  Ablutions  may  lead  to  cleanness  in  our 
sense,  but  that  is  incidental ;  the  real  root  idea  is  that 
what  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  another  god  is  "  unclean." 
The  dead  body  at  one  time  belonged  to  a  different 
divinity,  and  to  touch  it  made  a  man  unclean  in  rela 
tion  to  his  own  God  (Num.  02).  The  divisions  of  life, 
the  tribe,  the  trade,  the  caste,  the  custom  were 
all  based  upon  and  hedged  about  by  religious  rites. 
In  much  of  this  routine  national  narrowness,  social 
pride,  mechanical,  magical  religion  wore  present.  The 
same  thing  persists  to-day,  often  in  less  lovely  forms. 
There  is  a  certain  poetry  and  beauty  in  the  primitive 
recognition  of  gods  in  the  storm,  in  trees,  and  in  living 
fountains.  That  some  great  boulder  could  be  the 
home  of  a  god,  and  that  the  anointing  oil  could  be  an 
acceptable  gift  to  the  Divinity  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
strange  ;  but  God  must  bo  recognised  as  in  some  place 
and  places  before  men  can  bo  led  to  the  faith  that  He 
is  one  and  His  life  is  manifested  everywhere.  To  the 
simple  travellers  the  oasis  in  a  desert  might  well  bo 
a  garden  of  God,  and  the  great  rock  might  become  a 
symbol  and  name  of  the  Highest,  but  first  He  must 
be  believed  to  be  really — i.e.  locally — there.  So  in 
many  places  gods  or  spirits  were  found,  but  their 
relation  to  each  other  was  vague  and  indistinct.  Con 
sequently  the  life  and  worship  that  results,  while  pos 
sessing  a  certain  amount  of  order,  must  also  be  compli 
cated  and  confused ;  for  things  that  had  their  origin 
in  chance  and  caprice  grew  into  customs,  customs  crossed 
each  other  and  became  hard.  While  everything  was 
in  some  sense  alive,  special  events  and  startling  ap 
pearances  had  even  more  a  Divine  character.  Thus 
the  facts  of  life  receive  a  religious  interpretation,  but 
there  is  little  orderly  reason,  because  when  once  the 
presence  of  a  god  is  recognised,  that  is  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  explanation.  His  action  may  be  what  we 
call  "  arbitrary,"  but,  of  course,  a  god  cannot  be 
expected  to  conform  to  a  standard  of  reason  and  right 
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to  which  the  noblest  worshippers  have  not  yet  attained. 
This  makes  it  natural  that  fear  should  play  a  largo 
part  in  religion,  that  gifts  should  bo  made  and  sacri 
fices  offered  to  propitiate  the  god  who  was  angry,  or 
to  provide  against  an  uncertain  but  possible  outbreak 
of  his  anger.  In  later  times,  when  a  nobler  religious 
life  began  to  permeate  these  things,  men  discovered 
a  just  and  noble  cause  for  such  anger  (2  S.  21).  With 
regard  to  the  minor  deities  or  subordinate  spirits 
charms  might  be  used,  or  amulets  worn,  or  various 
means  that  we  now  call  "superstitious"  employed  to 
avert  misfortune  or  to  bring  "  good  luck."  When  one 
remembers  the  abundant  testimony  to  this  early 
"  spiritualism  ':  from  other  Semitic  sources,  we  wonder 
that  the  OT  deals  so  little  directly  with  it ;  but  the 
literal  uro  is  the  result  of  selection,  and  there  are  abun 
dant  evidences  in  narratives,  allusions,  and  prohibi 
tions.  The  prophetic  movement  grew  up  over  against 
this  varied  background  of  "  natural  "  religion. 

It  is  not  likely  that  genuine  totomism  existed  among 
the  Hebrews  of  historic  times  or  their  immediate 
ancestors ;  all  wo  can  admit  is  that  certain  tribal 
names  and  some  of  the  food  taboos  may  ultimately  be 
traced  to  reminiscences  of  such  primitive  religion. 
Late  superstitions  may  still  retain  in  their  mongrel 
worships  remnants  of  rites  belonging  to  remote  times 
(Ezek.  89). 

With  regard  to  ancestor  worship  the  case  seems  to 
be  stronger.  The  family  and  the  tribe  were  in  ancient 
times  rooted  in  religious  beliefs  and  observances.  In 
such  nations  as  China,  remarkable  during  a  great  part 
of  their  existence  for  intense  conservatism,  wo  see  the 
influence  of  homage  paid  to  the  past  in  this  form.  In 
tribal  forms  of  life  among  the  early  Semites  it  seems 
to  have  played  a  great  part.  The  Hebrews  were  de 
livered  from  abject  slavery  to  the  past  by  their  changing 
circumstances,  their  internal  and  external  struggles, 
their  independence  of  spirit,  and  above  all  the  influence 
of  prophetic  men  ;  but  there  are  tilings  in  their  life 
and  literature  which  suggest  that  this  form  of  religion 
exercised  a  real  influence.  The  intense  desire  for 
offspring  and  the  strong  effort  to  perpetuate  the  family 
name  probably  mean  more  than  the  natural  instinct  of 
procreation  ;  they  have  behind  them  powerful  traditions 
and  a  high  religious  sanction  (Gen.  8824).  The  "  ghost  " 
of  Samuel  is  referred  to  (1  S.  £813)  as  Elohim  (god). 
The  sacrificial  clan  feast  (1  S.  2629)  and  the  mourning 
customs  are  interpreted  by  many  in  the  same  direction. 
Ceremonies  connected  with  such  things  linger  on  when 
their  origin  has  been  wholly  or  partly  forgotten  ;  but 
the  legislators  and  the  preachers  of  a  purer  faith,  in 
their  jealousy  for  the  supremacy  of  Yahweh,  felt  a 
repugnance  to  customs  that  belonged  to  a  sphere 
which  in  their  day  had  become  "  heathenish  "  and 
"  superstitious."  With  them  it  was  not  a  mere  matter 
of  "  archaeology "  (Kautzsch,  HDB)  but  of  actual 
religious  life. 

Circumcision  (Gen.  17*,  pp.  99f.)  is  a  rite  with  a  long 
history.  In  later  times  it  was  performed  when  the  male 
child,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  its  life,  was  dedicated 
<o  the  God  of  Israel,  and  it  became  a  distinctive  mark 
of  Judaism  ;  but  it  was  a  primitive  rite  among  many 
nations,  and  not  a  discovery  of  Abraham  or  Moses  or 
a  monopoly  of  the  Israelites.  The  various  traditions 
in  the  OT  as  to  its  origin  and  intention  represent  dif 
ferent  points  of  view  (Gen.  17  *  ;  Ex.  4a6  ;  Jos.  53  *). 
This  mutilation,  in  the  early  days,  was  no  doubt  a 
rite  of  initiation  into  full  membership  in  the  tribe, 
when  the  young  man  was  considered  qualified  to  assume 
the  duties  of  husband  and  soldier.  The  strange  story 
in  Ex.  4  may  be  meant  to  explain  the  transfer  to 


childhood  of  an  act  of  blood-dedication  which  loft  on 
the  per.son  a  permanent  tribal  mark.  The  original  form 
of  the  passover  sacrifice  (pp.  I02f.,  177f.),  before  it  bo- 
camo  associated  with  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  and 
received  an  historical  interpretation,  no  doubt  goes  back 
to  the  nomadic  days.  We  cannot,  in  a  brief  review, 
attempt  to  trace  all  these  details  or  to  discuss  contro 
verted  points  (see  article,  "  The  Religious  Institutions 
of  Israel  ''),  but  wo  need  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  time 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  complicated  story  of 
human  life,  and  not  with  an  abstract  theology.  Tho 
Mosaic  period  is  not  a  blank  space  upon  which  a  new 
revelation  is  written  in  a  mechanical  fashion ;  the 
Israelites  do  not  come  into  an  empty  land  free  from 
history  and  destitute  of  customs.  The  new  must 
relate  itself  to  the  old  in  the  way  of  conflict  or  absorp 
tion.  Different  types  of  thought  and  different  modes 
of  worship  meet  and  mingle,  but  the  faith  in  Yahweh 
shows  its  originality  and  strength  by  its  power  to  live 
and  conquer.  For  example,  suppose  we  ask  the 
question,  "  Was  human  sacrifice  ever  a  part  of  Hebrew 
religion  ?  "  The  answer  will  depend  upon  our  point 
of  view.  It  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  religion 
of  Yahweh,  and  never  receives  the  sanction  of  any 
prophet.  Hebrew  religion  first  modified  and  then 
banished  this  ancient  widespread  and  barbarous 
custom.  But  we  know  from  clear  statements  that 
child-sacrifice  was  practised  down  to  a  late  time  by 
superstitious  or  despairing  Israelites  (p.  09  Jer.  731). 
Such  polemics  against  this  custom  as  we  find  in  the 
beautiful  story  or  noble  sermon  show  that  it  had  a  real 
hold  on  the  minds  of  many  people  (Gen.  22*,  Mi.  61-8). 
The  case  of  Jephthah's  daughter  shows  the  possibility 
of  such  a  sacrifice  among  early  Israelites  from  a  quite 
honourable  motive  ;  the  vow  is  to  Yahweh,  and  He 
chooses  the  sacrifice.  But  two  things  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  viz.  the  probability  that  such  occurrences 
were  much  less  frequent  among  the  ancestors  of  tho 
Hebrews,  who  led  a  stern,  simple  life,  than  among  the 
Canaanites,  and  that  such  desperate  religious  remedies 
are  apt  to  be  used  in  times  of  great  confusion  and  dis 
tress.  Alongside  of  the  highest  prophetic  teaching 
these  tragic  relapses  may  take  place.  Further,  in 
the  thought  of  that  time,  when  all  public  activity  was 
completely  controlled  by  religious  motives,  people 
saw  "  sacrifice  "  where  we  do  not  see  it.  The  de 
struction  of  Achan  and  his  fainily  (Jos.  7),  Agag  hewed 
in  pieces  by  Samuel  "  before  Yahweh  '(IS.  1532), 
and  tho  impaling  of  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  "  before 
Yahweh  "  (2  S.  21g),  may  all  be  classed  as  judicial 
procedure,  exercised  according  to  the  tribal  ideas  of 
that  time,  but  to  the  ancients  there  is  in  them  a  sacri 
ficial  and  propitiatory  element.  Ideas  attached  to 
lower  gods  and  demons  were  transferred  to  Yahweh, 
and  then  the  thoughts  concerning  His  being  and 
character  received  a  fuller  purification  and  enlargement. 
Tho  higher  stage  does  not  completely  displace  the 
lower ;  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  complexity  and 
richness  of  life  all  round,  with  brilliant  lights  and  deep, 
dark  shades.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  and 
the  same  principles  applied  to  the  question  of  "  idol '' 
or  "  image  worship."  It  took  many  centuries  of 
struggle  before  a  man  of  the  highest  intelligence  could 
boldly  declare  that  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  " 
(1  Cor.  84),  and  even  then  such  a  man  stood  far  above 
the  popular  view,  and  even  he  did  not  profess  to  dis 
miss  in  an  easy  fashion  "  the  powers  of  darkness  " 
(Eph.  612).  Images  were  in  use  in  the  early  days, 
when  men  did  not  distinguish  as  we  do  between 
symbol  and  reality  (Gen.  3135,  254,  1  S.  19a6).  The 
image  or  sacred  thing  had  something  of  Divine  power 
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or  magic  in  it.  Natural  objects  might  be  so  regarded, 
and  manufactured  articles  in  a  later  period.  Against 
the  latter  a  religious  conservatism  might  protest,  as 
in  this  region  there  is  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  towards 
novelties  and  luxuries.  The  prohibition  of  "  graven 
images  "  may  not  at  first  have  included  all  symbols 
or  objects  of  worship.  The  true  religion  docs  not 
come  at  first  as  an  abstract  creed,  but  works  as  a 
Jiving  principle  from  within,  which  only  gradually 
discloses  its  full  meaning  and  rejects  that  which  is  out 
of  harmony  with  its  essential  nature. 

The  Mosaic  Period — With  the  modern  view  as  to 
the  date  and  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch, 
we  can  no  longer  regard  Abraham  as  the  actual  founder 
of  Hebrew  religion,  though,  as  we  have  suggested, 
beliefs  and  customs  of  pro-historic  times  persisted, 
among  the  people,  down  to  a  late  date.  The  narratives 
now  grouped  round  the  name  of  Moses  belong  to 
different  periods  and  represent  varied  points  of  view. 
But  the  great  body  of  OT  scholars  believe  that  the 
real  history  of  the  nation  and  its  religion  begins  with 
the  work  of  this  great  leader,  who  united  several 
tribes  and  led  them  to  the  East  Jordan  region.  Jf 
he  was  not  the  author  of  a  complicated  literature  and 
elaborate  legislation,  he  no  doubt,  according  to  tho 
usage  of  these  days,  united  in  himself  some  of  the 
simpler  functions  of  priest  and  prophet  as  well  as  those 
of  military  ruler  and  guide.  If  we  are  prepared  to 
treat  the  present  tradition  and  the  present  text  with 
any  respect,  this  at  least  we  must  accept.  It  does 
not  follow  that  he  was  conversant  with  Egyptian 
speculations  and  the  complete  development  of  Baby 
lonian  civic  law.  The  earliest  code  that  we  can  trace 
(Ex.  34i/ff.)  is  brief,  simple,  mainly  ritualistic,  and 
already  shows  the  influence  of  agricultural  life.  What, 
then,  can  wo  regard  as  the  Mosaic  contribution  ?  It  is 
not  possible  in  this  sketch  to  enter  into  elaborate  dis 
cussions  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  sacred  name 
"  Yahweh  "  (Ex.  813-15*).  In  the  OT  there  are  different 
views  as  to  the  time  when  this  name  and  the  worship 
connected  with  it  entered  into  the  life  of  Israel  and  of 
the  world  (Gen.  426,  Ex.  815,  63).  The  Scripture 
etymologies  also,  while  revealing  the  thought  of  the 
day  in  which  they  arose,  cannot  be  regarded  as  scien 
tific  or  ultimate.  The  exact  origin  and  original  mean 
ing  of  such  words  (e.g.  the  English  "  God  ")  are  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  remote  past.  Neither  can  we 
face  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  early  Hebrews 
to  the  Kenites,  and  their  mutual  influence  in  the 
region  of  politics  and  religion.  Such  relationship  no 
doubt  exerted  an  influence  not  only  during  the  sojourn 
at  the  sanctuary  at  Kadesh,  but  also  at  a  later  time 
(Ex.  18;  Jg.  Ii6,  4u, 17-22,  1  Ch.  255).  Moses  had 
gathered  a  number  of  tribes  together,  and  was  prepar 
ing  them  to  press  into  the  West  Jordan  region  to  find 
a  permanent  home.  They  had  their  separate  family 
affiliations  and  their  different  clan  customs.  But 
success  in  their  present  undertaking  demanded  a 
large  measure  of  unity  and  co-operation  and  this  could 
be  created  only  by  a  powerful  religious  impulse.  This 
impulse  was  given  by  belief  in  Yahweh  as  the  God 
common  to  all  the  tribes,  and  faith  in  the  power  of  His 
name  as  redeemer  and  leader.  In  God's  good  providence 
Moses  was  the  man  chosen  as  the  instrument  to  kindle 
this  faith  and  to  give  the  highest  expression  that  it 
could  receive  at  that  time.  For,  while  we  can  now 
talk  freely  about  eternal  principles  and  the  "  timeless- 
ness  "  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  study  the  origin  and 
growth  of  a  great  religion  without  seeing  that  every 
great  truth  has  had  to  come  in  lowly,  concrete  form, 
limited  and  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of  a 


particular  time  and  place.  This,  then,  is  the  birth- 
hour  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  religion,  an  event  of 
immense  importance  for  the  religious  life  of  the  world. 
Though  the  idea  of  "  a  covenant  "  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel  has  been  expanded  and  presented  from  dif 
ferent  points  of  view  by  later  prophetic  and  literary 
activity,  it  is  no  doubt  here  in  a  simple  form  and  has 
a  real  ethical  character.  Yahweh  had  chosen  His 
people,  and  would  give  them  support  against  their 
foes  and  provide  a  home  for  them.  Here,  though  the 
situation  is  a  narrow  national  one,  it  is  at  a  higher 
plane  than  any  mere  "  nature  "  worship  or  absolutely 
local  deity.  The  God  who  goes  forth  to  war  with  and 
for  His  people,  whose  presence  is  manifested  in  the 
storm  or  in  great  volcanic  shocks,  is  a  mighty  God 
who  is  likely  to  be  a  conqueror  in  many  senses.  All 
the  battles  of  Israel  were  fought  in  the  spirit  of  a  high 
religious  faith,  and  even  in  early  times  it  was  felt  that 
defeat  might  be  due  not  to  the  weakness  of  their 
God,  but  to  failure  on  the  part  of  His  servants  to  keep 
His  laws.  True,  these  laws  might  be  regarded  aa 
largely  a  matter  of  ritual,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
contribution  of  the  great  prophets  did  add  something 
in  this  respect ;  but  the  idea  of  God  is  beginning  to 
act  as  a  bond  of  union  between  tribes  that  are  similar 
and  yet  different,  and  is  beginning  to  show  a  freedom 
of  movement  and  capability  of  progress  that  has  the 
promise  of  great  things,  however  dimly  apprehended 
at  the  time.  Thus,  though  we  are  compelled  to  view 
him  through  the  varied  traditions  that  have  gathered 
round  his  name  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  we 
may  still  regard  Moses  as,  in  a  real  sense,  a  man  of 
prophetic  spirit,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  faith. 
That  his  work  was  real,  as  far  as  it  went,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  religion  was  not  completely  destroyed 
by  the  fierce,  chaotic  struggles  which  followed  im 
mediately  on  the  entrance  into  Palestine.  In  many 
cases  conquerors  have  been  absorbed  by  the  peoples 
of  the  land  they  have  entered.  In  this  case  tho  same 
effect  followed  to  some  extent,  but  the  original  religious 
impulse  was  never  completely  lost,  and  it  gave  to  its 
possessors  the  power  to  absorb  necessary  elements  of 
faith  without  losing  their  distinctive  character.  From 
Moses  down  to  Philo  men  boldly  claimed  the  best  in 
this  world  as  belonging  to  "  Yahweh,"  and  so  as  the 
property  of  His  people.  The  Christian  religion  has, 
with  more  catholicity,  inherited  the  same  spirit, 
claiming  that  all  things  are  to  be  brought  into  sub 
mission  to  Christ.  In  other  countries  the  territory 
of  the  god  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city  ; 
but  here  we  are  compelled  to  find  something  more 
real — a  spiritual  life,  and  not  a  mechanical  matter 
of  mere  political  accretion.  While  admitting  tho 
baffling  nature  of  all  origins,  we  believe  that  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  religion  begins  here ;  that, 
though  Moses  was  not  a  literary  man  or  a  systematic 
theologian,  he  had  a  real  message  from  the  eternal  God, 
whose  highest  messenger  always  appears  in  the  lowly 
form  of  a  servant.  Men  rightly  looked  back  to  this 
as  a  great  hour  (Hos.  Hi).  Prophets  and  priests 
idealised  it,  each  from  their  own  standpoint ;  'and  the 
belief  that  this  was  an  hour  of  new  revelation  was 
never  lost.  Of  course  it  was  germinal ;  it  would  have 
been  just  as  difficult  for  any  human  observer  of  that 
time  to  tell  exactly  what  would  come  out  of  it,  as  it 
is  for  us  now  to  disentangle  its  exact  feature  out  of  a 
mass  of  varied  and  in  some  respects  contradictory 
material.  A  struggling  mass  of  human  beings,  weary 
of  the  wandering  life,  fighting  for  a  new  home,  feeling 
that  the  great  blessing  they  needed  from  their  God  was 
their  daily  bread  and  a  place  to  live  in  peace — this  was 
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the  unpromising  material  out  of  which  sprang  the 
greatest  religious  movement  that  this  world  has  known. 
But  in  it,  with  its  simple  elemental  facts  and  its 
complexity  of  motives,  may  bo  found  a  symbol  and 
suggestion  of  many  similar  movements,  when  men  have 
been  thrown  back  upon  the  abiding  mercy  and  supremo 
power  of  God. 

The  Period  of  Struggle  and  Settlement. — The  picture 
given  in  the  original  parts  of  Jg.  is  what  we  might 
expect  under  the  circumstances.  Tradition  rightly 
represents  that  time  as  one  of  confusion,  struggle, 
assimilation.  No  real  political  unity  had  been  attained. 
"  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  "  (Jg. 
2125).  The  material  has  been  set  in  a  later  form  and 
interpreted  by  a  simple  formal  religious  philosophy, 
but  the  primitive  records  tell  of  only  partial  conquest, 
involving  perpetual  conflict.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
kind  of  theology  and  religious  ceremonies  wore  likely 
to  grow  in  such  a  time  and  place.  There  is  little  of 
purity  or  exclusiveness  either  in  race  or  religion.  The 
Song  of  Deborah  shows  that  only  part  of  the  tribes 
gather  for  the  great  effort.  In  this  noble  battle-song 
there  is  no  "  theology,"  and  its  praise  of  Jael  is  re 
volting  to  our  moral  sense.  But  it  is  still  clear  that, 
in  so  far  as  there  is  unity  and  strength  to  fight  for 
national  existence,  it  is  inspired  by  the  common  faith 
in  Yahweh.  Samson  marries  outside  hi.s  clan  ;  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  take  wives  by  capture  ;  Jephthah, 
the  son  of  a  strange  woman,  sacrifices  his  daughter ; 
Gideon  takes  the  spoils  of  war  to  make  an  image ; 
Micah's  mother  uses  the  restored  silver  to  make  an 
image  "  unto  Yahweh  "  ;  and  the  children  of  Dan 
think  it  a  fine  thing  to  steal  the  religious  apparatus 
that  other  people  have  got  carefully  together  (Jg. 
1817).  This  is  not  very  edifying  reading,  either  from 
the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  point  of  view,  but  it  ia 
full  of  interest  as  a  picture  of  life,  political  and  religious, 
in  those  rude  days.  The  noble  effort  of  the  great 
founder  seems  to  have  failed  ;  it  looks  as  if  nothing 
great  or  permanent  can  come  out  of  this  disorder,  this 
apparently  disconnected  and  aimless  struggle.  But 
it  is  the  turmoil  of  a  new  life,  and  not  the  convulsive 
struggles  that  betoken  the  last  agony.  Much  in  the 
previous  civilisation  might  be  decadent,  sensual ; 
religious  indulgence  had  weakened  the  life  of  the 
country,  and  its  cities  had  no  real  bond  of  unity ; 
but  here  were  members  of  a  new  and  virile  race,  fresh 
from  the  open  country,  their  faces  set  towards  the 
future,  their  faith  alive  in  a  real  God,  who  showed 
His  goings  forth  in  the  mightiest  movements  of  nature 
and  in  the  battles  of  their  daily  life.  So  even  here 
there  was  a  real  movement  towards  a  unity  higher 
than  that  of  the  mere  family  or  clan.  From  these 
stories  we  learn  that  religious  ceremonies  were  con 
nected  with  all  the  chief  facts  of  life.  The  father  of 
the  family  or  head  of  the  clan  might  officiate  as  the 
representative  of  the  community,  but  there  were  also 
professional  priests,  men  attached  to  a  family  or  local 
sanctuary  or  wandering  tribe.  Such  men  offered 
sacrifices  and  consulted  the  oracle  on  behalf  of  their 
patrons.  But  the  elaborate  system  and  finely  regu 
lated  spiritual  hierarchy  of  later  times  had  not  come 
into  existence,  though  the  ideas  that  it  represented 
were  in  some  cases  struggling  for  expression.  The 
prophet  and  the  priest  were  not  as  clearly  separated 
as  in  later  days.  Samuel  acts  in  both  capacities. 
One  general  difference  there  was,  namely,  that  the 
priest  was  more  likely  to  inherit  his  office  and  to  bo 
fastened  to  a  particular  place.  The  priesthood  of  a 
particular  sanctuary  might  remain  in  the  possession 


of  one  family  or  cla,n.  This  made  the  priests  tho 
custodians  and  guardians  of  a  special  tradition  and 
ritual,  varying  in  different  localities,  but  with  many 
features  in  common. 

There  wore  also  "  seers,"  "  wise  men,"  and 
"  prophets  "  of  various  types  at  this  stage.  Their 
functions  were  not  clearly  defined  ;  by  their  superior 
insight,  ability,  and  acknowledged  relation  to  God, 
they  were  able  to  render  service  to  their  fellow-men. 
The  structure  of  society  was  simple,  and  the  various 
professional  services  were  not  elaborately  organised, 
but  the  needs  of  men  were  similar  in  all  times.  Re 
ligious  guidance,  social  help,  the  pursuit  of  justice, 
and  tho  interpretation  of  uncommon  facts  of  life — 
these  made  room  for  real  spiritual  insight  or  for 
showy  charlatanism  or  petty  quackery,  as  in  our  day. 
But  the  prophets  that  we  are  most  concerned  with 
now  are  the  bands  of  patriotic  enthusiasts  who  arose 
in  times  of  excitement  or  danger,  and  in  a  real  if  in 
a  rude  way  kept  alive  the  fiery  energy  of  tho  Yahweh 
religion.  Some  among  their  compatriots  might  regard 
them  as  "  mad,"  and  look  with  cooler  criticism  upon 
their  wild  performances,  but  generally  abnormal 
sensational  outbursts  were  attributed  to  "  the  spirit 
of  Yahweh"  (2  K.  9n).  Saul  was  caught  in  the 
contagion  of  this  "frenzied  worship,  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  knew  him  (1  S.  lOn).  These  bands  stood 
for  loyalty  to  Yahweh  and  opposition  to  Philistine 
oppression,  and  no  doubt  played  a  real  part  in  the 
struggles  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  kingdom. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  was  tho  belief  that  God  could  use 
men  as  His  instruments,  sending  flis  Spirit  to  trouble 
or  to  give  them  courage  and  strength.  The  same  motive 
and  the  same  power  moved  "  the  heroes  "  who  fought 
against  the  surrounding  peoples  when  they  sought  to 
divide  and  oppress  the  Israelites.  The  strong  indig 
nation  and  furious  resentment  which  prompted  men 
to  determined  resistance  and  fierce  vengeance  were 
regarded  as  the  result  of  the  oncoming  of  Yahweh's 
Spirit  (Jg.  1825,  146,  15i4,  1  S.  116).  Saul,  who  did 
real  work  in  the  effort  towards  national  unity,  was  a 
capable  man,  a  true  patriot;  he  sends  round  tho 
"  fiery  cross  "  in  tho  hour  of  need,  he  falls  in  with 
the  effort  to  check  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  yet  in 
his  moments  of  weakness  be  is  troubled  with  "  an 
evil  spirit,"  which  produces  jealousy  and  melancholy, 
and  in  the  crisis,  before  his  final  defeat,  he  has 
recourse  to  "  a  witch,"  who  professes  to  raise  the  dead 
(1  S.  28). 

Another  element  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  is  tho 
conservatism  or  puritanism  of  those  who  looked  back 
upon  the  ideal  of  the  desert  life  as  simpler  and  more 
religious.  The  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  use  of  ibs 
products  appeared  to  them  as  disloyalty  to  Yahweh. 
These  people  were  no  doubt  lacking  in  flexibility  and 
progressivencss,  but  the  real  reason  of  their  protest 
was  religious — -their  objection  to  religious  rites  con 
nected  with  tho  new  culture,  and  the  fact  that  much 
sensuality  was  associated  with  the  Baal -worship  of 
the  land.  A  great  movement  is  tho  resultant  of  many 
forces,  and  the  protest  against  effeminate  luxury  and 
unbridled  indulgence  was  not  without  its  representa 
tives  in  the  earlier  days. 

The  one  thought  that  was  about  to  be  worked  out 
clearly  was  that  the  Israelites  were  Yahweh's  people, 
and  their  worship  was  duo  to  Him  alone  as  their 
benefactor  in  times  of  peace  and  their  protector  in 
days  of  war.  The  gods  of  other  peoples  might  have 
their  own  place  and  territory  (Jg.  1124).  There  was 
as  yet  no  world  outlook  or  dream  of  missionary  effort. 
A  fugitive  or  stranger  who  came  within  the  borders 
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of  Israel  must,  of  course,  join  himself  to  some  clan 
and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  Israel's 
God. 

The  Work  of  David,— The  work  that  Saul  had  under 
taken  received  a  certain  completion  under  his  suc 
cessor,  David.  Though  the  united  kingdom  lasted 
only  some  seventy  years,  his  work  was  of  permanent 
importance.  He  was  a  loyal  worshipper  and  servant 
of  Yahweh,  with  clear  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Ho 
made  Jerusalem  the  political  and  religious  centre  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  it  has  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  world's  history  or  in  the  regard  of 
mankind  ever  since.  Wo  cannot  think  of  him  as  a 
theologian  or  hymn-writer  ;  he  was  a  soldier  and  states 
man.  A  groat  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  wandering 
or  in  war,  and  when  he  came  to  the  possession  of  large 
power  he  had  many  troubles  with  his  family  and  the 
rough  soldiers  upon  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to 
depend.  We  have  a  suggestive  and  reliable,  if  not  a 
perfect  or  systematic,  picture  of  his  life  and  times. 
For  him  Yahweh  was  a  great  God,  the  supreme  God 
of  Israel,  though  His  actual  rule  is  limited  to  Israel 
territory  (1  S.  26ig).  The  striking  story  of  2  S.  21 
shows  that  he,  and  the  Church  of  his  time,  still  stood 
on  the  old  tribal  level  (cf.  Dt,  24i6,  Jer,  31 30,  ]->.ek. 
1820).  What  a  great  step  from  this  to  the  advanced 
theology  of  Ps.  139,  attributed  by  later  scribes  to  this 
great  king  !  However,  the  union'  of  the  tribes  and  the 
choice  of  an  important  capital  city  was  an  event  of 
religious  importance  for  the  life  of  Israel  and  the 
world.  The  local  sanctuaries  still  had  their  place, 
and  religious  officials  of  various  kinds  were  scattered 
throughout  the  land.  But  the  bunging  of  the  Ark 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  desire  for  a  permanent  dwelling- 
place  of  Yahweh  marked  an  advance. 

At  the  king's  court  soldiers,  councillors,  priests,  and 
prophets  were  assembled,  and  a  now  and  more  im 
portant  centre  of  hfo  was  thus  formed.  The  king 
was  a  man  of  his  time,  in  many  ways  rough,  impulsive, 
self-willed  ;  but  he  leaves  upon  us  the  impression  of 
rare  strength,  power  of  leadership,  a  certain  frankness 
of  nature,  and  magnanimity  of  spirit.  He  receives 
counsel  from  "  a  wise  woman,"  accepts  meekly  the 
stern  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  seeks  to  restrain  the  fierce 
men  of  blood  whom  ho  l;as  had  to  use  as  his  instru 
ments.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  his  own  time  he 
is  a  true  and  noble  embodiment  of  Israel's  religion. 
He  is  loyal  to  Yahweh,  and  is  not  content  with  a  mere 
formal  worship.  He  comes  into  the  main  current  of 
this  great  religious  movement ;  he  would  give  due 
honour  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  from  whom  his  king 
ship  came  ;  and  ho  prepared  the  way  for  "  the  city 
of  God,"  of  whose  full  glory  and  influence  he  never 
dreamed.  Before  there  could  be  a  national  religion, 
in  the  full  sense,  the  nation  must  be  created  ;  then, 
when  the  national  religion  came,  it  must  take  time  to 
realise  its  true  nature  before  the  consciousness  could 
arise  that  here  was  something  of  more  than  national 
significance.  This  was,  in  the  meantime,  merely  a  new 
fixed  point  in  the  midst  of  a  political  life  that  was  still 
restless  and  unstable.  One  needs  to  remember  the 
difference  between  the  small  communities  in  Palestine 
and  the  large  empires  of  Assyria  or  Babylonia.  In 
great  regions  covered  by  one  complex  civil  and  military 
organisation  officialism  reigned  supreme ;  there  were 
millions  of  human  beings  that  were  severely  drilled 
to  take  their  part  as  units  in  an  immense  machine. 
This  made  possible  the  network  of  canals,  the  great 
cities  and  lofty  towers,  magnificent  products  of  human 
skill,  that  were  a  cause  of  astonishment  and  religious 
reflection  to  simpler  peoples  (Gen.  lli-g).  On  the 


other  hand,  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  not  been  subject 
to  any  such  "  steam-roller  process  "  as  tended  to  crush 
individuality   and     destroy    local   peculiarities.     They 
were  a  "  stiff-necked  people  "  (Dt.  1)13).     That  appro 
priate  phrase,  spoken  in  blame,  suggests  to  us  some 
thing  that  is  not  altogether  evil.     Their  great  religious 
contribution  to  the  world  could  never  have  come  from 
a    soft,    pliable    people,    easily   influenced   and    easily 
losing  impressions.     The  scp'arateness  of  family  and 
clan,    which    lent    itself    to    the    easy    formation    of 
"  faction,"  had  its  advantages  from  the  point  of  view 
of  religious  progress.     We  see  now,  more  clearly  than 
ever,  that  it  was  not  a  smooth,  easy  movement ;   there 
was  fighting  at  every  point,  against  external  foes  and 
internal  division.     No  new  stage  was  gained  without 
a  fierce  contest,  and  when  a  great  truth  was  conquered 
it  was  fixed  in  forms  that  would  not  easily  die.     Thus 
wo  can  understand  the  reaction   against   the   unitc^ 
kingdom    which    led    to    the    disruption    immediately 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.     Religion,   politics,  and 
what  we  now  call   "  economic  "  causes  all  played  a 
part.     There  was  an  objection  to  rapid  centralisation, 
forced  labour,  and  heavy  taxes  for  the  glory  of  the 
king  and  the  enrichment  of  the  capital  city!     There 
was  always    a  democratic  vein  in  prophecy,  and  the 
oriental  deification  of  the  actual  king  could  not  easily 
find  a  place  in  the  religion  of  Yahweh.     An  interesting 
anticipation  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  king  and  the  extravagance  of  the  court  has  been 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Samuel  (1  S.  8).     This  revolt 
against  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  prosperous  kingdom  in  tho  north,  which  gained 
a   strong   and    attractive   capital    at   Samaria,   was   a 
source  of  political  weakness.     But  the  possible  rivalry, 
when  it  did  not  degenerate  into  fratricidal  strife,  tended 
to  produce  a  fuller,  richer  life.     Complete  centralisa 
tion  and   uniformity  at  this  stage  would  have  had  a 
cramping  effect.     Both  kingdoms  claimed  Yahweh  as 
their  God,  and  had  in  many  respects  a  common  life 
and  literature.     There  was  now,  as  the  communities 
became  more  settled,  an  increase  in  the  spread  of  edu 
cation.     Court    chronicles   began   to   be  kept,   simple 
codes  of  laws  arranged  (Ex.   20-23),   and  collections 
of  songs  and  stories  to  be  made  (Jos.  1013,  2  S.  li;). 
This  material,  existing  before  in  written  fragments  or 
as  oral  tradition,  began  to  be  gathered  in  simple  syste 
matic  forms,  and  so  the  earliest  foundations  were'  laid 
for  our  present  OT  (pp.  44f.). 

The  Work  of  Elijah. — The  name  of  this  great  prophet 
has  comp  to  ua  in  a  blaze  of  glory  ;  the  stories  that 
tell  of  his  life  and  work  have  a  high  literary  character 
and  great  spiritual  power.  To  have  produced  such  an 
impression  and  left  such  a  record  ho  must  have  been  a 
man  of  wonderful  energy  and  a  prophet  of  great  dis 
tinction.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  idea  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
our  explanation  of  nature  and  history  had  not  come 
to  clear^  expression  then,  viz.  that  of  process.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  ancient  literature,  and  particularly  in 
Hebrew  story,  to  gather  under  the  name  of  one  man 
achievements  that  represent  tho  struggle  of  a  genera 
tion  or  more  of  intelligent  and  heroic  workers.  This 
is  true  in  the  case  of  all  such  great  names  as  Moses, 
Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  and  Elijah.  Hence,  at  this 
point  we  need  to  review  not  so  much  the  life  of  this 
particular  prophet  as  the  whole  relation  of  Hebrew 
religion  to  the  life  of  Canaan.  Elijah  is  a  prophet  of 
the  desert ;  he  represents  the  old  faith  and  the  stern 
simplicity  of  nomad  religion  ;  ho  is  at  home  in  the 
wilderness,  and  flees  for  refuge  to  the  ancient  moun 
tain  sanctuary  of  Horeb.  Ho  has  left  no  sermons ; 
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he  was  no  theologian.     He  makes  no  claim  for  the 
centralisation  of  worship  ;    he  does  not  discuss  details 
of  ritual ;   he  frankly  recognises  the  use  of  many  altars 
(1  K.  1014),  but  he  declares  that  the  people  of  Israel, 
under  the  influence  of  the  court,  are  turning  to  the 
worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal.     Yahweh  alone  must  bo 
worshipped  by  Israelites.     The  question  as  to  the  use 
of  images  or  symbols  is  not  raised.     The  demand  is 
for  the  exclusive  worship  of  Yahweh  by  His  own  people. 
Without  attempting  a  critical  analysis  and  estimate  of 
the  documents  hero  involved,  it  seems  evident  that  in 
this  period,   both  in   Israel   and  Judah,   there  was  a 
revolt  against  tho  Baal-worship  introduced  through  the 
connexion  of  the  royal  families  with  the  dynasty  of 
Tyre.     If  such   worship   had   been  confined  to   small 
circles  of  foreigners  it  could  scarcely  have  caused  such 
a  sensation,  though  there  was  an  increasing  apprehen 
sion  of  the  fact  that  Yahweh  was  "  a  jealous  God." 
Probably  many  Israelites  were  becoming  lax  and  too 
tolerant,   and  so  stimulated  the   zeal   of  the  stricter 
devotees.     The  fact  that   Elijah  resisted  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  rulers,  as  shown  in  tho  case  of 
Nabpth's  vineyard,  shows  that  he  stands  in  the  line 
of  the  true  prophetic  tradition  that   Israel's  God  is 
the  defender  of  simple  justice  and  the  avenger  of  inno 
cent  blood  (Gen.   4io).     That   is  a  great   thought  of 
God,  at  a  time  when  men  generally  accepted  the  king 
as  a  kind  of  god  above  tho  law,  entitled  to  gratify^ 
without    scruple,    his    arbitrary    will.     Tho    greatest 
battles  for  liberty  in  this  world  have  been  fought  by 
men  who  appealed  to  a  God  of  justice  against  the  unjust 
claims   of  Crcsar.      Turning  again  to  the  theological 
side  of  the  situation,  the  point  to  be  emphasised  is 
that  the  Yahweh  religion,  having  absorbed  much  nutri 
ment  from  Canaanito  culture  and  Baal-worship,  now, 
in  the  person  of  its  strict  representatives,  felt  itself 
quite  foreign  and  superior  to  the  similar  Phoenician 
worship  that  was  threatening  an  invasion.     Hebrew 
religion  can  tolerate  no  appearance  of  rivalry  within 
its  own  territory  ;    that  must  be  made  clear  in  a  reli 
gion  that  is  destined  to  still   larger  conquests.     The 
characteristic  of  the  true  religion  is  that  it  is  alive, 
which  in  the  highest  sense  means  not  simply  the  power 
to  light  for  a  bare  name  or  abstract  formula,  but  much 
more  the  power  to  enrich  its  own  idea  of  religion  and 
of  God  by  absorbing  true  elements  from  the  culture 
w  th  which  it  comes  in  contact.     We  have  now  passed 
the  time  when  we  regard  any  great  system  of  faith 
and  worship  as  completely  and  absolutely  false  ;    we 
know  that  in  a  world  which  belongs  to  God  such  a 
system  would  soon  fall  to  pieces.     Further,  when  two 
systems  come  into   contact  and  conflict,   while   that 
which  is  higher  may  ultimately  prevail,  it  can  do  so 
only  on  the  condition  of  completing  itself  even  from 
a   hostile  source.     Through   all    these   struggles   with 
the  Canaanites  the  Hebrews  maintained  the  name  of 
Yahweh    their  God,  and  their  faith  in  Him  was   tho 
bond  of  union  and  the  inspiration  of  any  heroic  and 
successful    action.     As    we    have    already    suggested, 
tribal  traditions  and  family  usages  remained  in  full 
force,  and  only  gradually  and  by  slow  action  and  re 
action  were  they  eliminated  or  reinterpreted  and  trans 
formed.     Tho  same  process  took  place  in  regard  to 
Canaanite  customs.     To  some  of  these  the  real  repre 
sentatives  of  Hebrew  religion  were  sternly  and  con 
sistently  opposed,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
easily  induced  to  follow  the  prevailing  fashions.     As 
ihey  became  more  completely  a  settled  people  they 
must  be  more  thoroughly  influenced  by  the  religious 
beliefs  and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  culture  of 
;he  soil.     Tho  name  Baal  means  lord  or  owner ;    it 
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is  not  in  itself  the  name  of  tho  god  of  a  whole  land 
or  tribe,  but  of  the  patron  god  of  a  particular  locality. 
The  shade  of  meaning  attached  at  any  time  to  such  a 
word  must  necessarily  be  vague  and  variable.     To  tho 
popular  mind  there  were  many  Baals,  just  as  in  Roman 
Catholic  ^  countries,    among    simple    and    unreflecting 
people,    "  Our   Lady "    of   a   particular   city   acquires 
special  local  qualities,  and  is  differentiated  from  other 
manifestations    of   the    One    Virgin   (Notre    Dame   do 
Paris,  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  etc.).     Tho  Baal  meant 
tho  divinity  that  gave  fruitfulncss  to  a  piece  of  soil. 
As  such  fruitf  illness  is  similar  in  all  cases,   it  might 
easily    be   generalised   and   a   general    significance    bo 
given  to  the  name  ;    but  side  by  side  the  belief  could 
remain  in  a  number  of  particular  Baals.     The  Israelite 
teachers  maintained  that  Yahweh  was  one  (Dt.   64). 
They  were  clear  on  that  point.     There  might  be  many 
Baals — that  would  need  investigation — but  as  to  this 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  one  and  tho  same 
Yahweh    who    manifested    Himself    to    tho    believing 
Israelites  wherever  the  conditions  were  favourable  to 
His  appearance.     This  is  much  more  important  than 
it  appears  on  the  surface  :    the  search  of  the  highest 
philosophy  and  deepest  religious  feeling  is  for  unity 
behind  all  the  varied  appearances  of  nature  and  mani 
festations  of  life.     The  unity  of  Yahweh- worship  over 
against  the  divisions  and  distractions  of  Baal-worship 
is  a  real  revelation,  a  great  advance  in  this  movement. 
But  a  bare  unity  or  a  mere  name  cannot  have  the 
highest  power  ;    the  claim  must  bo  made  that  Yahweh 
is  the  God  of  the  pleasant,  fruitful  land  as  well  as  of 
the  fierce  storm  and  "  the  great  and  terrible  wilder 
ness."     This     means     tho     transference     of     ancient 
sanctuaries  and  altars  to   Yahweh,  and  tho  adoption 
of  Canaanite  forms   of  worship,  and  there  is  always 
danger    in    such    assimilation.     But    this    inevitable 
movement  carried  with  it  the  possibility  of  an  enlarge 
ment  and  enrichment  of  thought  of  Yahweh  as  "  tho 
God  of  nature  "  in  a  fuller  sense  than  before.     Both 
these  things  are  clearly  implied  in  the  later  polemic 
of  Hosea  and  Deuteronomy.     The  enervating,  corrupt 
ing  influence  of  Baal-worship  was  recognised,  but  tho 
claim    was    clearly   stated    that    the   reason    for   such 
worship  lay  in  the  fact  that  men  attributed  to  the  local 
Baals  powers  and  gifts  which  really  belonged  to  the 
supremo  Lord,  Yahweh.     Wo  are  now  specially  con 
cerned  to  notice  that,  while  during  their  early  centuries 
of  toilsome  effort,  spent  in  acquiring  a  sure  settlement 
in  the  land,  the  life  and  religion  of  the  people  had 
been  largely  influenced  by  the   new   conditions,  they 
themselves  were  not  conscious  of  the  extent  of  that 
influence,  but  maintained  their  full  loyalty  to  Yahweh. 
They  worshipped  Yahweh  at  various  sanctuaries,  with 
pilgrimages   and  festivals,   with   ritual   and  sacrifice ; 
they  had  departed  from  tho  simple  desert  standard, 
and  entered  fully  into  the  life  of  their  now  home,  but  yet 
they  had  learned  to  cherish  a  certain  healthy  intoler 
ance  and  exclusiveness.     Elijah  represents  for  us  this 
revolt  against  any  other  god,  and  ho  calls  upon  tho 
people  to  choose  between  Yahweh  and  Baal,  as  in  the 
circumstances  it  was  not  possible  to  serve  two  masters. 
This  became  a  political  issue,  with  conspiracies  and 
massacres  following  in  its  train  :   it  led  to  a  change  of 
dynasty  in  tho  north,  and  brought  into  the  kingdom 
a  spirit  of  faction  that  prepared  the  way  for  its  final 
destruction.     The  strict  followers  of  Yahweh  no  doubt 
represented  a  larger  and  purer  faith  ;    they  were  in 
the  ma,in  stream,  they  had  a  permanent  contribution 
to  make  to  the  life  of  humanity,  but  their  temper  was 
violent,  their  methods  rude.     The  picture  of  the  giant 
Elijah  over  against  the  peevish  weakling  Ahab  may 
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in  its  sharp  contrast  bo  powerful  poetry  rather  than 
finely-balanced  history  ;  but  in  such  a  striking  state 
ment  as  that  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  drink  and  Elijah 
went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel  to  learn  the  Divine  pur 
pose  (1  K.  1842)  there  is  a  true  impression  of  the 
nature  of  the  contending  forces.  Out  of  the  conflict 
there  came,  both  for  Israel  and  Judah,  a  fuller  and 
clearer  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Yuhweh,  and 
Yahweh  alone,  was  the  God  of  all  true  Israelites. 
There  was  also  a  fuller  consciousness  of  what  was 
meant  by  that  statement.  If  Yahweh  had  not  yet 
conquered  the  world  or  completely  extended  His  rule 
into  the  dark  underworld  of  Sheol,  He  had  secured 
the  lordship  of  Palestine  and  the  acknowledgment  that 
there  110  gods  could  be  tolerated  alongside  of  Him. 
It  was  universally  admitted  that  to  be  a  true  Israelite 
meant  to  give  exclusive  worship  to  Yah  well  ;  priests, 
prophets,  leaders,  and  people  had  all  come  to  this. 
All  commerce  with  other  gods  or  demons  with  heathenish 
sorcery  and  magic  must  be  a  shameful,  secret  thing. 

The  Prophetic  Movement. — This  brings  us  to  what  is 
called  "  the  prophetic  movement  "  in  the  strictest 
sense,  although  we  must  not  forget  the  warning  that 
in  a  living  process  we  must  not  make  our  distinctions 
and  differences  too  deep.  Some  of  the  early  narratives 
show  material  that  is  handled  in  "  a  prophetic  spirit," 
and  they  reveal  the  sense  of  man's  "  sinfulness,"  which 
it  was  (he  work  of  the  prophets  to  deepen  and  define 
(<-/.  Gen.  3,  0,11).  For  example,  Isaiah  lays  great  st  rcs-s 
on  the  feebleness  and  futility  of  human  arrogance 
(Is.  2f.),  and  the  same  subject  is  treated  in  a  different 
form,  but  with  some  similarity  <>f  spiiit,  in  the  stories 
of  Paradise  and  the  Tower  of  j'ubcl. 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  the  work  of  those 
prophets  who  were  the  first  to  transmit  to  posterity 
actual  notes  of  their  sermons.  These  are  the  prophets 
of  the  Assyrian  period — Amos,  Hosca,  Jsniah,  and 
Micah.  For  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  the  books 
of  Nah.,  Hab.,  and  Zeph.  may  be  neglected,  since,  in 
so  far  as  they  have  any  significant  message,  it  is  de 
pendent  on  the  great  original  preachers.  The  critical 
questions  must  bo  left  untouched  and  results  of  recent 
research  assumed.  We  seek  to  understand  the  message 
of  these  preachers,  anil  how  we  can  b'-st  stale  its 
relation  to  what  has  gone  before.  The  careful  com 
position  of  the  sermons,  brief  and  few  as  they  are, 
shows  that  literary  influences  had  been  for  some  time 
at  work.  Their  preservation  proves  that  even  in 
these  troubled  times  there  were  students  and  disciples 
(Is.  816,  303).  These,  four  eighth-century  prophets 
have  their  differences  of  circumstances,  temperament, 
and  style,  but  they  join  in  the  one  protest  against  the 
social  weakness  and  impure  worship  of  their  time,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  present  the  same  message  and  make 
the  same  demands.  Amos,  the  stern  messenger  to 
Israel  from  outside ;  Hosea,  emotional,  tender,  and 
showing  intimacy  and  sympathy  even  in  his  denuncia 
tions  ;  Isaiah,  the  man  of  the  city,  courtier,  and  states 
man  ;  Micah,  the  rude  peasant  of  the  Judfcan  low 
lands — these  men  have  much  in  common.  They  give 
us  a  striking  proof  that  Yahweh,  the  living  God,  is 
one — one  in  His  purpose  through  history,  one  in  His 
demand  for  justice  and  call  for  service.  They  regarded 
themselves  as  conservatives,  and  in  the  best  sense  this 
was  true.  They  might  to  a  certain  extent  idealise 
the  past,  but  two  facts  in  this  connexion  we  must 
recognise  :  (a)  There  is  deterioration  as  well  as  pro 
gress  in  the  life  of  a  nation  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
moving  upward ;  hence  there  is  something  to  bo 
learned  from  the  simplicity  and  brotherliness  of  earlier 
days.  (6)  These  prophets  were  not  absolutely  new 


in  their  life  and  original  in  their  thought ;  they  did 
rest  upon  a  real  historical  basis  and  manifested  a  real 
continuity  of  life.  Further,  in  any  time  of  transition, 
in  living  creative  periods,  the  only  way  to  conserve 
the  revelation  of  the  past  is  to  reach  the  heart  of  it, 
bring  out  its  real  meaning,  and  show  its  application 
to  the  new  age.  Our  ultimate  explanation  of  such 
men  may  bo  that  God  called  them,  manifested  to  them 
His  glory,  and  revealed  to  them  His  will.  But  this 
happens  in  particular  circumstances  and  under  certain 
conditions.  Natural  environment  and  economic  causes 
can  never  be  for  us  the  full  explanation  of  the  move 
ment  of  the  Divine  and  human  spirit.  We  must  not, 
however,  ignore  these,  since  the  consideration  of  them 
helps  us  to  realise  that  these  prophets  were  men  like 
ourselves,  face  to  face  with  definite  social  problems, 
in  a  time  of  unrest  and  transition,  seeking  the  solution 
by  a  clearer  recognition  of  God  and  a  more  intelligent 
application  of  religious  principles.  In  fact,  Israel 
could  not  have  been  God's  greatest  instrument  for  the 
preparation  of  a  world-wide  religion  if  her  life  had 
been  perpetually  fixed  and  fastened  down  to  one  form, 
semi-nomad  or  pastoral.  Old  truth  can  bo  enlarged 
and  new  principles  brought  to  light  only  by  the  claims 
of  new  circumstances  and  the  demand  of  new  needs. 
By  the  growth  of  commerce,  increase  of  wealth,  en 
largement  of  cities,  old  tribal  arrangements  and  clan 
tics  had  broken  down.  It  is  the  direct  or  implicit 
complaint  of  all  these  prophets  that  Israelites,  in 
regard  to  each  other,  are  "  more  than  kin  but  less  than 
kind.."  The  arrangement  by  which  eve:y  family 
could  have  its  tract  of  land,  every  man  his  own 
house,  and  small  communities  live  together  in  a 
brotherly  spirit,  with  slight  inequalities  of  social 
conditions — that  state  of  things  could  no  longer  bo 
maintained.  Denunciation  of  the  greedy  land- 
grabbers,  the  careless  or  unjust  rulers,  and  the  arrogant 
rich  oppressors,  now  appears  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
preacher's  programme.  It  has  come  back  at  different 
periods,  and  has  reached  a  larger  form  in  our  own  day  ; 
but  the  moral  basis  and  religious  inspiration  must 
always  come  from  the  great  prophetic  ideas.  The 
period  in  which  this  prophetic  movement  takes  its 
rise  was  evidently  a  time  of  prosperity,  for  many  could 
indulge  in  vulgar  display  and  luxurious  living ;  but, 
as  ever,  social  unrest,  coming  from  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  the  perversion  of  justice,  was  the  result 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  lack  of 
unselfish  leadership.  A  strongly-marked  feature  of 
the  genuine  oracles  of  Micah  is  their  fierce  denunciation 
of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  ruling  classes. 

Neglecting  for  the  moment  any  special  theological 
peculiarities  of  particular  prophets,  we  may  sum  up 
their  teaching  as  referring  to  this  world  and  being 
social  and  moral  in  its  character.  They  do  not  face 
the  question  of  personal  immortality,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  give  any  clear  programme  as  to  the  future 
of  the  nation  beyond  the  fact  of  an  imminent  severe 
judgment,  which  will  partly  destroy  and  partly  purify 
the  community.  When  we  speak  of  their  message  as 
social,  we  mean  that  they  are  dealing  with  men  not 
in  their  individual  capacity  as  separate  souls,  but  as 
members  of  the  community,  and  that  they  set  forth 
religion  as  the  right  discharge  of  social  obligations. 
When  we  say  that  it  is  moral,  we  give  prominence  to 
the  fact  that  they  denounce  the  attempt  to  make  ritual 
a  substitute  for  social  goodness.  They  are  not  de 
nouncing  Baal-worship  or  discussing  the  value  of 
symbolism  ;  their  position  is  that  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  worship  and  service  that  Yahweh  requires  (Am.  44, 
521-24,  Hcs.  (k>,  Is.  Iio-i7,  Mi.  3io).  It  haa 
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been  settled  that  there  is  only  one  God  for  Israol  ; 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and  service 
that  He  can  require  and  will  accept  is  now  lifted  to  a 
higher  piano.  How  far  and  in  what  way  these  men 
would  have  abolished  or  reformed  the  existing  cultus 
we  cannot  say.  We  may  conjecture  that  Isaiah  loved 
the  Temple,  and  found  many  sacred  associations  with 
it ;  that  Micah  hated  the  pretentious  ritual  used  by 
the  oppressors  of  the  people  ;  that  Amos  found  God 
more  easily  in  the  silence  of  the  desert  than  in  the 
noisy  religious  festivals  ;  and  that  Hosea  would  have 
shown  more  aesthetic  feeling  and  poetic  sentiment  in 
handling  such  a  subject  than  the  stern  prophets  from 
the  country  wore  capable  of  displaying.  This  is 
legitimate  speculation,  guided  by  our  actual  knowledge 
of  the  men.  But,  after  all,  wo  have  to  say  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  conflict  against  shallow,  sensuous 
ritualism,  and  that  in  their  polemic  there  is  no  dis 
cussion  of  fine  distinctions,  but  a  simple  demand  for 
honesty  in  private  and  public  service,  for  a  just  adminis 
tration  of  civic  affairs,  and  a  sympathetic  care  for  the 
poor.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
we  find  what  wo  call  "  social  morality  "  presented  as 
the  highest  expression  of  the  religious  life,  and  this 
is  done  with  remarkable  clearness  and  boldness  in  tho 
name  of  Israel's  God.  It  is  evident  that  such  teaching 
is  ethical  in  tho  noblest  sense.  But  what  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  because  it  is  ethical  it  is  monotheistic  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  a  kind  or  teaching  that 
implies  the  thought  of  one  God  for  the  world.  And 
on  furthoj.1  reflection,  if  their  central  message  is  accepted, 
this  implication  must  formulate  itself  in  a  sharper, 
more  dogmatic  fashion.  Judgment  is  about  to  come 
upon  the  nation  in  both  sections,  not  on  account  of 
the  capricious  anger  of  the  deity  at  insufficient  tribute 
in  the  form  of  sacrifices,  but  because  of  the  people's 
failure  to  reach  a  certain  standard  of  righteousness 
(Am.  3.T,  Is.  01-7).  Yahweh  punishes  Mis  own  people 
for  their  hick  of  goodness,  this  being  regarded  as 
morality  and  not  mere  religiosity.  Further,  the  same 
standard  is  applied  to  other  tribes  and  nations :  they 
are  to  be  judged  not  because  they  are  non- Israelites, 
but  because  of  their  greed,  cruelty,  and  inhumanity 
(Am.  1).  We  to-day  may  argue  that  because  there 
is  one  God  there  should  be  one  standard  of  morality 
for  public  and  private  life,  and  one  law  of  justice  and 
kindness  among  men  of  different  cvecd;,  ;nd  nations. 
But  the  historical  movement  worked  in  the  other 
direction.  Men  of  true  spiritual  insight  learned  first 
that  their  God  required  real  service  and  not  coarse 
sacrifices  or  magical  rites,  and  then  they  advanced 
to  the  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  this  God  of  righteous 
ness  was  not  bounded  by  geographical  or  tribal  limi 
tations.  But  every  step  of  the  way  had  to  be  fought, 
lor  old  enemies  of  formalism  and  sectarianism  con 
stantly  returned  in  new  forms,  and  the  Jews  preserved 
for  others  what  they  did  not  fully  realise-  for  thcm- 
se  ves.  These  great  beliefs  were  rooted  in  the  sacred 
past  of  their  nation,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  bring 
out  their  full  significance  ;  but  now  it  stands  in  a 
clear  light  as  a  central  contribution  to  religious  thought, 
as  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  revelation.  The  nation 
might  perish,  but  God  and  righteousness  must  rule. 
What  sublime  faith  is  this  !  How  far  it  soars  above 
all  small  ritualism  and  narrow  patriotism  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  northern  kingdom  was  lest, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  small  community  in  Judeea  to 
keep  alive  the  sacred  tradition  and  preserve  in  its 
purer  form  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  Even  in  those 
days  spiritual  problems  could  not  really  be  settled  by 
brute  force.  The  internal  factions  within  the  kingdom 


of  Israel,  partly  political,  partly  religious,  weakened 
tho  government  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  external 
foe.  After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  the  fall 
of  Samaria  in  721  B.C.,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
taken  away  and  other  settlers  brought  in  to  take  their 
place  ;  thus  there  was  produced  a  mixed  race  and  a 
mongrel  religion  (2  K.  176,24-41).  Elijah,  bat  moro 
probably  Jehu,  might  delight  in  this  grim  business  of 
slaughtering  priests  of  Baal,  but  not  thus  does  religion 
gain  its  real  victories.  The  "  ten  tribes  "  were  "  lost  " 
in  tho  sense  that  those  of  them  who  were  taken  away 
had  not  sufficient  individuality  and  strength  of  char 
acter  to  retain  their  separateness.  Those  that  re 
mained  in  Palestine  did  maintain  an  inferior  type  of 
Hebrew  religion,  but  the  efforts  to  reunite  tho  two 
brandies  after  the  Exile  failed,  and  the  Samaritan 
religion  continued  its  own  stunted,  barren  existence 
(Jn.  49,22). 

It  is  not  our  task  to  attempt  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  books,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  prophecy  and 
prediction,  or  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  tho 
theology  of  the  prophets  ;  but  at  this  point  a  brief 
statement  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  the  connexion  of  their  work  with  the  next  phase 
of  the  movement.  It  cannot  be  proved,  with  any 
approach  to  certainty,  that  any  of  these  four  men  had 
a  definite  "  eschatology :'  or  a  clearly-defined  pro 
gramme  of  the  destiny  of  the  nation  after  the  approach 
ing  judgmeai;.  Passages  found  in  these  books  regard 
ing  a  personal  Messiah  probably  belong  to  a  later  date. 
According  to  the  view  we  have  formed  of  these  docu 
ments,  Amos  and  Micah  did  not  speculate  as  to  the 
future  course  of  history.  Hosea,  with  his  principle 
of  a  bond  of  love  between  Yahweh  and  His  people, 
no  doubt  cherished  the  hope  of  repentance  and  return. 
Isaiah  approaches  the  most  closely  to  "  a  theologian  "  ; 
he  has  a  central  thought  of  Yahweh  from  which  radiates 
all  his  thought  of  religion,  as  applied  to  politics  and 
civic  life.  To  him  we  owe  the  doctrine  of  "  tho  rem 
nant,"  and  tlie  faith  that  Jerusalem  would  be  delivered 
from  the  foreign  foe.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  publio 
life  ;  he  had  to  meet  the  people  in  varied  circumstances 
and  in  many  moods.  On  the  whole,  while  his  ministry 
was  one  of  denunciation,  there  must  have  been  many 
hours  of  hope  in  the  life  of  one  who  carried  on  such  «. 
long  strife  on  behalf  of  a  sane  political  policy  and  ;\ 
pure  worship  of  Yahweh  (Is.  121-26).  Even  if  he  had 
no  elaborate  eschatology,  he  was  the  prophet  of  faitii 
in  a  ne\v  and  deeper  sense  (7g,  SOis) ;  he  gave  spiritu 
ality  arj  well  f<s  splendour  to  his  picture  of  Yahweh, 
the  supreme  King,  whose  glory  fills  tho  whole  eaiih. 

The  Beuieronomic  Movement — It  is  dn'ticuit  to 
trace  precisely  the  immediate  effect  of  Isaiah  on  the 
religious  organisation,  and  to  learn  how  far  any  real 
effort  was  made  by  Hezekiaii  for  the  centralisation 
and  purification  of  worship.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  fierce  reaction,  which  placed  the  prophetic  party 
in  a  perilous  position,  and  the  reign  of  Manasseh  was 
a  time  of  darkness  for  tho  disciples  of  a  purer  faith 
(2  K.  '21).  Through  such  times  a  great  religious 
movement  comes  with  a  nobler  faith  and  more  heroic 
courage.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  now  accepted 
as  in  the  main  the  product  of  this  century.  It  is  a 
blending  of  prophetic  teaching  and  purified  priestly 
ritual.  It  has  apparently  three  elements — the  his 
torical,  the  preaching,  and  the  legal — but  the  whok- 
book  is  pervaded  by  an  earnest  persuasive  spirit.  It  > 
aim  is  to  produce  a  community  of  "  saints,"  a  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  and  so  avert  thz  threatened  judgment. 
In  a  sense  the  bock  is  dramatic  ;  it}  history,  sermons, 
and  laws  are  ail  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  ancient 
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prophet  Moses.  The  narratives  of  Exodus  are  turned 
into  direct  speeches,  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  is 
amplified  and  modified.  In  the  :;ermons  the  groat 
lines  of  thought  sire  the  oneness  of  Yahweh  the  God 
of  Israel,  the  view  of  history  as  a  Divine  discipline, 
and  the  danger  of  forgetting  God  in  the  hour  of  pros 
perity.  Such  a  book  clearly  stands  in  the  middle  of 
this  history  and  not  at  its  beginning  ;  the  historv  is 
reviewed  and  made  matter  for  spiritaai  iciiection,  the 
earlier  documents  am  freely  used  and  readapted.  The 
demand  for  one  central  sanctuary  now  becomes  in 
telligible  and  possible.  It  can  be  shown  by  many 
detailed  proof's  that  the  teaching  of  the  great  prophets 
has  left  its  mark  on  this  wonderful  book.  With  all 
the  limitations  involved  and  danger?',  incurred,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  prophetic  teaching,  if  it  was  to 
leave  any  other  effect  th.au  the  testimony  of  the 
written  page,  must  embody  itself  in  reforms  of  Church 
and  State.  We  have  not  yet  solved  the  piobiom  as 
to  the  parts  that  the  two  forces  represented  in  !)t., 
preaching  and  legislation,  must  play  hi  the  creation 
of  social  goodiic.-x.  There  is  no  d<,gm.;itio  solution, 
because  circumstances  and  other  •':••' c;s  involved  a  TO 
always  changing  in  a  living  nation.  \Vhile 
of  Jeremiah  or  an}'  particular  prophet  lo  this  movement 
is  doubtful'  >p.  -to.  474,  4SO),  it  is  clear  1  hat  this  epoch- 
making  book  did  represent,  on  the  part  of  many,  an 
honest  cfi'oii  to  purify  ;  and  to  brin.-:  a  highr.r 

humanitarian  sentimci'f  into  the  Lav»,  and  that  it 
helped  hen  the  lofl  heistic  tendencies 

of  the  faith.  To  us  one  God  means  that  in  any  place 
we  may  worship  hi  a  spiritual  fashion,  and  that  no 
city  or  sani  '  nave  a  monopoly  of  l!is  spceia! 

presence  (.In.  4-i$).  Yet  we  ean  concede  iha!  thn  aboli 
tion  of  local  s;uu't;iari<  ->  and  the  concentration  of  {lie 
Jewish  sacrificial  worship  in  Jerusalem  was  a  move 
ment  in  iho  direction  of  univorsalisin.  It  drew  :i 
clearer  iiiK'  between  i\\"  sacred  and  secular,  and  had 
to  grant  powers  to  the  local  elders  that  could  not 
possibly  be  limited  to  Jerusalem.  It  gave  /,<••  /••<><,'.•? 
a  more  prominent  position  in  religion,  and  laid  new 
emphasis  on  the  i  ;  teaching;  these  elementr,, 

that  then  held  a  •;:':<. rdi^ate  place  were  hier  .seen  to 
have  a  wider  influence  than  any  ?iv-re  loci!  icforms. 
What  could  or  might  have  happened  if  the  nation  had 
survived  to  give  Hi"  Deuteronomic  influence  a  fuller 
trial,  in  the  then  existing  circumstances,  it  is  idle  to 
speculate.  In  a  certain  sense  this  book  saved  the 
rel'gion.  and  if  there  were  many  of  its  adherents  who 
believed  fanatically  in  the  efficacy  of  the  new  law  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  Temple,  to  that  extent  it  helped 
to  destroy  the  nation. 

Jeremiah.— The  tragic  death  of  the  young  king 
Josiah  and  the  strife  of  parties  produced  an  uncer 
tainty  of  policy  which  could  end  only  in  national 
disaster.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  gave  sober  counsel 
and  frequent  warning  as  well  as  strong  denunciation, 
lie  r:aw  that  the  threatened  judgment  must  come,  but 
his  plan  of  recognising  stern  facts  and  bowing  befoia 
the  great  Babylonian  power  might  have  lessened  the 
terrors  of  'lie  situation  and  h,'  led  the  final 

tragedy.  But  to  do  this  required  an  art  of  faith — 
faith  to  see  the  hand  of  Yahweh  in  the  real  events  of 
history,  of  which  neither  the  kings  nor  the  people  were 
capable.  Jeremiah  gave  his  faithful  testimony  during 
many  yeavs,  and.  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  dragged  away  to  Egypt,  where  his  end  is  veiled 
in  darkness.  He  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  great 
prophets,  and  did  much  to  give  a  deeper  sense  of  indi 
vidual  life  and  a  higher  spirituality  to  religion.  Though 
the  book  that  bears  his  name  is  in  a  confused  condition, 


and  contains  much  material  of  various  kinds  that  did 
not  come  from  his  hand,  we  can  gain  from  it  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  disorder  of  tho  times,  of  his  outward 
conflicts  and  inward  struggles.  In  his  story  we  find 
more  of  personal  "  experience  "  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  now  use  that  word.  He  had  the  conviction  that 
he  was,  as  an  individual,  foreordained  to  a  groat  task 
(Jer.  15),  but  that  did  not  end  tho  matter;  he  was 
often  subject  to  inward  misgivings  and  wrestlings 
regarding  his  call  and  work.  He  makes  complaints 
to  his  God  and  bewails  his  hard  lot.  Ho  is  gentle  and 
sensitive,  but  cannot  attain  to  the  height  of  Christian 
resignation  and  calmness.  But  it  was  a  terrible  life, 
to  be  always  on  the  strain,  denouncing  false  prophets, 
exposing  popular  delusions,  declaring  unceasingly  that 
tho  policy  of  the  loaders  must  lead  to  inevitable  doom. 
The  great  prophetic  message,  that  has  already  been 
discussed,  he  presented  in  his  own  way  with  bold 
imagery  and  gentle  poetic  beauty,  which  shows  that 
he  lived  in  communion  with  nature  and  in  intimate 
sympathy  with  human  life.  His  life,  the  stoiy  of  it, 
and  his  poems,  must  have  exerted  a  great  influence, 
though  at  the  time  it  all  seemed  to  be  such  a  tragic 
failure.  When  the  reaction  came,  and  men  could  see 
his  utter  truthfulness  and  loyalty,  this  "  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  "  was  seen  to  bo 
one  of  the  noblest  of  those  saints  to  whom  the  true 
Israel  owes  so  much.  The  part  that  he  played  in  the 
growth  of  Israel's  religion  may  bo  briefly  summed  up 
hy  -aying  that  he  deepened  it,  and  made  it  more  a 
matter  of  personal  life  and  individual  experience.  Ho 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  great  poet  who  wrote-  tho 
speeches  of  Job  in  that  we  see  in  him  a  man  conscious 
of  his  own  personality  over  against  the  personality  of 
( 'od.  JJe  comes  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  not  simply 
vvith  humble  cries  for  help,  but  also  with  demands  for 
reason,  justification,  and  defence.  The  fanatical 
dogma  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Temple  he  could  not 
accept,  but  he  could,  wo  believe,  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  a  new  covenant  would  be  written  upon  the 
hearts  of  believing  men  (31si,  Heb.  88).  Tho  fulfil 
ment  of  his  predictions  and  the  spirituality  of  his 
teaching  helped  to  save  tho  religion  when  the  nation 
was  lost. 

The  Significance  of  the  Exile  for  Hebrew  Religion. — 
When  a  number  of  Israelites  were  deported  to  Assyria 
almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier,  they  were 
probably  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  as  they  had 
not  attained  sufficient  distinction  of  character  they 
were  very  largely  "  lost,"  so  far  as  any  living  relation 
to  this  great  movement  was  concerned.  But  the  case, 
of  the  Jews  was  different ;  it  was  the  better  class  or 
the  people  who  wore  taken  away.  They  had  enjoyed 
during  the  past  century  the  influence  of  many  great 
teachers,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  planted  in  colonies 
in  Babylonia,  where  they  could  enjoy  intercourse 
with  each  other  and  form  some  kind  of  religious  or 
ganisation  (Jer.  24,  29).  Thus,  when  these  communities 
came  to  face  the  question,  "  How  can  wo  sing  Yahweh's 
song  in  a  foreign  iand  ?  "  (Ps.  137),  they  had  some  real 
equipment  with  which  to  solve  the  problem.  Exile 
could  not  mean  to  them — that  is,  to  those  who  ii1,  any 
degree  preserved  their  faith — a  decree  to  go  and  servo 
foreign  gods.  Some,  no  doubt,  did  yield  to  this  temp 
tation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  any  great  crisis 
means  loss  to  those  whose  faith  is  not  deeply  rooted. 
But  the  hour  of  bereavement  and  silence  is  for  the  men 
of  faith  tho  hour  of  thought ;  they  reflect  upon  thrj 
content  of  tho  old  song,  and  it  reveals  its  deeper 
meaning.  Not  only  did  circumcision  and  the  Sabbath 
as  ordinances  of  distinction  from  other  peoples  gain 
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more  prominence,  but  also  within  the  hedge  thus  formed 
there  was  real  intellectual  life,  bringing  a  consciousness 
that  they  possessed  something  which  was  _  of  more 
than  national  significance,  and  their  vision  of  the  real 
sacrifice  as  the  contrite  heart  and  not  the  mere  material 
offering.  It  was  a  time  of  heart-searching,  and  many 
were  led  to  recognise  that  the  verdict  of  history  had 
confirmed  the  message  of  the  earlier  prophets  (Zech. 
ID).  The  situation  was  complex  and  many-sided. 
Some  may  have  even  desired  to  build  a  temple  in 
Babylonia,  others  may  have  thought  that  the  religion, 
could  live  without  a  temple.  The  leaders  wore  thrown 
back  upon  the  earlier  literature,  "  the  book  "  became 
more  important,  and  in  that  there  was  the  germ  of 
later  Rabbin  ism  ;  the  need  for  study  and  teaching  was 
felt,  and  this  was  destined  to  create  schools  that  would 
mean  more  to  Judaism  and  the  world  than  any  temple. 
"  The  Law  "  came  to  be  something  more  minute  and 
comprehensive,  but,  as  we  may  see  from  the  later  litera 
ture,  it  could  not  confine  the  fulness  and  variety  of 
life  or  crush  the  universal  tendencies  inherent  in  the 
prophetic  faith.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  a  nation  there 
came  a  Church,  but  that  Jewish  Church  inherits  the 
rich  revelation  and  noble  influence  of  the  Hebrew 
religion.  To  speak  of  it  as  "  a  sect  "  is  not  fair  ;  the 
life  is  too  varied  and  catholic  to  be  summed  up  in  that 
reproachful  word  ;  it  contained  all  the  elements  of 
the  "  high,"  "  low,"  and  "  broad  "  sections.  It  is 
true  that  we  sometimes  find  these  elements  at  war 
with  each  other,  but  we  have  received  the  rich  result 
of  the  whole  movement. 

Ezekiel  works  in  the  midst  of  the  exiles  ;  ho  declare.; 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  must  be  completed, 
and  when  that  prediction  is  fulfilled  he  sets  himself 
to  face  the  problems  of  the  future.  He  is  a  striking 
figure,  a  prophet  judging  the  history  of  hia  people  by 
absolute  standards,  a  visionary  with  strange  ecstatic 
experiences,  a  poet  with  great  descriptive  power,  a 
pastor  realising  the  dreadful  responsibility  of  his  office, 
a  priest  socking  to  build  up  a  holy  nation.  He 
has  been  called""  the  father  of  Judaism,"  and  "  the 
creator  of  eschatology ;  "  and  if  those  terms  are  taken 
with  the  necessary  qualifications  they  may  stand, 
since  he  sketches  a  constitution  for  the  restored  com 
munity  in  Palestine,  and  makes  a  rich  eschatological 
contribution.  In  this  man  of  priestly  family  varied 
elements  exist  side  by  side  without  beinr;  fused  into 
a  consistent  system.  He  has  affinities  with  Jeremiah, 
but  his  type  of  mind  and  conception  of  the  Church  are 
different.  He  is  a  High  Churchman,  not  lacking  in 
evangelical  qualities.  Some  truths,  such  as  personal 
responsibility,  he  presents  in  a  way  that  we  are  tempted 
to  call  mechanical — that  is,  in  a  hard,  abstract  manner, 
out  of  all  living  relation  to  the  complementary  truth 
of  heredity.  There  was,  after  all,  some  truth  in  the 
statement  that  "  the  fathers  had  eaten  sour  grapes  and 
the  children's  teeth  were  set  on  edge."  However, 
while  his  weight  falls  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  priestly 
view,  he  did  important  work  as  a  preacher  of  judgment 
and  a  prophet  of  faith.  He  believed  that,  at  the 
Divine  command,  the  dead  bones  of  a  ruined  nation 
could  rise  up  as  a  mighty  army  before  God,  and  that 
the  heart  of  stone  could,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  be 
turned  into  a  heart  of  flesh. 

The  Theology  of  Deutero- Isaiah. — At  this  stage  it 
is  necessary  to  recognise  the  significance  of  the  great 
message  contained  in  Is.  40-55.  Though  different  in 
its  spirit  and  style,  it  takes  rank  with  the  other  great 
prophetic  sections.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  we  cannot  say  with  any  certainty  where 
he  lived.  On  account  of  its  historical  background, 


theology,  and  language  and  style  this  book  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  time  'of  the  Babylonian  Exile,  and  the 
attempts  to  place  it  later  are  not  convincing.  The 
writer  is  evidently  not  a  public  leader,  pastor,  or 
prophet  in  the  same  sense  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  cmd 
Ezekiel.  He  is  not  facing  particular  concrete  situa 
tions  in  the  same  way ;  he  is  a  poet  brooding  over  the 
great  national  disaster,  and  seeking  to  impart  to 
others  the  message  of  comfort  and  hope  which  heavenly 
voices  have  brought  to  his  soul.  Pro-exilic  prophecy 
had  been  mainly  a  word  of  warning  and  threatening  ; 
in  Ezekiel  promise  follows  denunciation.  Deutero- 
Isaiah  bring.1;  a  message  of  pure  comfort,  and  to  that 
extent  strikes  a  new  note  in  prophecy.  What  we  have 
here  (Is.  40-55)  is  a  collection  of  poems  whose  origin 
may  extend  over  a  number  of  years,  yet  we  are  justi 
fied  in  speaking  of  it  as  "  The  Book  of  Consolation," 
seeing  that  there  is  sufficient  unity  of  subject  and 
spirit  in  these  poems  concerning  Zion  the  Bride  of 
Yahweh,  and  Israel  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  to  bind 
the  various  elements  together,  if  not  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  every  passage.  Even  if  we  should 
have  to  admit  the  separate  origin  and  the  later  date 
of  the  great  Servant  passages  (40i-4,  49i-6,  514-9, 
52i3-53  12),  it  is  sufficient  for  this  general  review  for 
us  to  note  that  the  Servant  idea,  in  its  national  sense, 
receives  here  a  very  high  form  of  expression.  Tho 
writer  brings  a  great  message  of  redemption,  so  that 
he  has  been  rightly  called  "  the  evangelist  of  the  OT." 
The  tone  is  tender  throughout  ;  even  his  denunciations 
of  enemies  and  his  polemic  against  idol-worshippers 
are  free  from  the  coarse,  bitter  invective  that  is  gener 
ated  by  actual  strife  ;  underlying  all  his  utterances  is 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  word  of  Yahweh  is  ab 
solutely  reliable.  Empires  may  fall  and  perish,  but 
it  remains  ;  it  is  a  great  world-force,  which,  like  the 
powers  of  nature,  must  do  its  work  (40s,  55io).  To  a 
nation  whose  members  are  scattered  and  whose 
sanctuary  lies  in  ruins  he  addresses  the  word  of  con 
solation  (4027).  But  he  does  this  not  with  some  light, 
soothing  song,  but  with  a  magnificent  conception  of 
God  and  a  massive  theology.  The  belief  that  Yahweh 
is  the  God  of  nature,  history,  and  redemption  receives 
here  a  fuller  exposition  and  more  brilliant  expression. 
These  are  not  dead  forms  or  abstract  categories,  the 
whole  presentation  thrills  with  life.  God's  manifesta 
tion  of  His  power  and  wisdom  in  the  actual  events  of 
creation  and  history  is  here  not  a  finished  work,  but 
a  present  energy,  fresh,  plastic.  An  inspiring,  hopeful 
word  was  sorely  needed  in  this  situation,  hence  thy 
movement  of  the  theology  is  from  God  to  man.  Thece 
is  little  of  the  pastoral  hortatory  (the  genuineness  of 
557  is  questioned) ;  the  promises  all  rest  on  Yahweh's 
supreme  power  and  sovereign  grace.  What  could  any 
nmn  or  organisation  of  men  do  for  a  nation  in  such  a 
condition  ?  If  its  destinies  are  not  cared  for  by  Him 
who  rules  the  universe  there  is  no  hope.  The  thought 
of  election  naturally  plays  a  great  part,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the"  theme  and  the  character  of  the 
theology.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was  a  choice  of 
and  a  covenant  with  Israel  by  Yahweh,  but  it  was  not 
a  doctrine  of  elect  tow,  for  then  the  God  and  the  people 
completely  corresponded  to  each  other,  and,  except 
as  enemies  to  be  conquered,  other  gods  and  other 
peoples  did  not  come  into  the  calculation  ;  but  now 
election  expresses  the  special  relation  which  Israel 
holds  to  Yahweh,  the  supreme  God  before  whom  all 
nations  and  gods  must  bow.  We  cannot  say  that  here 
there  is  no  element  of  particularism  or  tinge  of 
favouritism  left— that  would  be  an  exaggeration; 
but  we  can  maintain  that  election  becomes  in  this 
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groat  message,  more  than  ever  before.  eLotiou  to 
service  and  not  merely  to  privilege.  There  is  an 
escliatology  hero :  tin-  wonderful  deliverance  and  the 
miraculous  journey  across  the  desert  arc  to  lead  to  a 
new  and  glorious  kingdom  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  a 
Gentile  king  is  to  be  Yahweh's  instrument,  a  Alessiah 
in  the  secular  sphere  ;  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  in 
vited  to  look  unto  Yahwch  for  salvation  ;  the  Servant 
has  a  mission  to  the  outside  world,  and  there  is  no 
grim  picture  of  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  heathen. 
In  fact,  in  this  section  the  OT  rises  to  its  loftiest  height. 
After  the  great  prophets  and  the  IJeuteronomic  reform 
there  has  arisen  a  pod  who  can  see  what  is  implied 
in  the  earlier  teaching,  and  with  clear  intelligence  and 
enthusiastic  faith  can  sini;  a  new  song  to  Yahweh  and 
declare  11  s  praise  unto  the  ends  of  i  he  earth  (  i-io). 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  idea  of  vicarious  sacri 
fice  presented  in  eh.  ~>3  ;  if  this  comes  irom  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  it  refers  to  Israel's  suji'ering  cs  a  preparation 
and  qualification  for  world-service.  That  individual 
men  should  sulTer  with  and  for  others  was  no  new  idea  ; 
it  was  held  in  coime\ion  \\ith  the  primitive  conception 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  tiibe;  but  hoie  it  reaches  a 
higher  plane  of  religions  faith.  The  writer  confronts 
the  popular  view  in  regard  to  an  afllicted  man  and  a 
defeated  nation  and  rejects  it :  "  We  did  esteem  him 
stricken,  smitten  of  (iod,  nncl  uffiieted.  But  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed  "  (cf. 
the  great  eonilict  in  she  Book  of  Job).  The  strength  of 
faith  and  the  purity  of  thought  hero  revealed  are  not 
affected  by  the  question  whether  the  speakers  are  the 
heathen  iccogpising  the  meaning  of  Israel's  aflliclion, 
or  the  Jewish  community  giving  a  sacrificial  and 
Messianic  meaning  to  the  iife  of  one  of  its  saints  and 
martyrs.  The  endowment  of  "  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  :' 
resting  on  the  true  teacher,  giving  insight,  calmness, 
and  courage,  is  another  feature  that  shows  an  advance 
upon  the  early  conception,  which  tended  to  find  the 
D.v  ne  most  fully  in  the  abnormal,  fitful,  or  ecstatic 
condition  (42i~4). 

Post-Fxilie  Judaism. — There  are  many  historical 
problems  connected  with  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  later  Jewish  Church  which  \vo  cannot  discuss, 
but  we  must  attempt  merely  a  brief  summary  of  the 
theological  situation.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  historical 
continuity  was  not  to  be  broken,  many  of  the  exiles 
must  return  and  the  Temple  be  rebuilt.  The  centre 
at  Jerusalem  was  a  rallying-point  for  the  scattered 
Jews  as  well  as  for  the  perpetuation  of  Judaism  itself. 
The  Judsean  community  was  small  and  of  little  political 
significance  ;  it  was  under  the  guardianship  and  control 
of  Persian  rulers;  this  favoured  the  concentration  of 
its  eneigies  on  ecclesiastical  and  theological  problems. 
The  work  of  restoring  t  he  walls  and  building  the  emplo 
had  to  be  carried  on  during  many  years  with  feeble 
resources  and  many  external  hindrances.  Prophecy 
had  to  continue  its  work  of  comforting  the  people 
(Zoch.  113,17);  the  preachers  found  themselves  com 
pelled  to  take  an  interest  in  church-building  and  in 
ritual.  In  Haggai,  Malachi,  and  Is.  06-66  we  have  no 
longer  the  sustained  denunciations  of  the  earlier 
prophets,  nor  the  pure  message  of  comfort  of  Deutero- 
isaiah,  but  a  form  of  preaching  more  like  our  own, 
when  denunciation,  warning,  reasoning,  exhortation, 
persuasion,  and  promise  are  all  mingled  in  one  appeal. 
In  such  a  book  as  Malachi  there  is  an  approach  to  an 
"  academic  "  style  of  teaching.  We  know  also,  from 
the  accounts  given  of  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
that  the  Jewisii  community  was  riot  established  on  the 


basis  of  a  stricter  law  and  cleansed  from  what  were 
regarded  as  impure  elements  without  fierce  struggles. 
Tiie  regulations  against  mixed  marriages  and  in  favour 
of  strict  Sabbath  observance  met  with  strong  opposi 
tion.  The  rejection  of  ail  communion  with  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  contempt  of  some  "  sons  of  exile  " 
for  "  the  people  of  the  land,"  were  also  causes  of  heart 
burning  and  strife.  When  we  seek  to  treat  the  .situa 
tion  sympathetically  and  in  the  true  historical  spirit, 
wo  recognise  that  a  certain  amount  of  "  intolerance  " 
was  inevitable  ;  but  we  rejoice  that  the  view  of  post- 
exilic  literature,  which  wo  are  now  compelled  to  take, 
does  not  allow  us  to  regard  Judaism  as  a  company  of 
ignorant  fanatics  and  bloodthirsty  zealots.  Jeru 
salem  could  not  be  sealed  from  all  external  influences. 
Her  children,  now  beginning  to  be  scattered  through 
out  the  world,  kept  her  in  touch  with  the  higher  life 
of  the  world.  Whale  the  national  point  of  view  must 
still  dominate,  certain  sides  of  the  religion  began  to 
assume  a  more  universal  character.  Even  the  Temple 
sacrifices  and  the  priestly  ritual,  a  region  in  which  there 
is  most  danger  of  formalism,  came  to  express  a  deeper 
sense  of  sin.  of  penitence,  and  national  obligation, 
Ecclesiastical  reformations  had  gained  something  in 
the  way  of  purity  and  dignity ;  the  ritualism  of  the 
later  Tom  oh;  was  in  its  best  days  free  from  the  sensu- 
ii'ity  and  disorder  of  the  earlier  festivals. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  indicate  special  features  of 
the  later  period  and  different  times  of  development, 
but  again  we  must  remember  that  these  do  not  exist 
in  abstract  separation,  but  may  be  found  in  various 
combinations  in  the  men  of  action  and  leaders  of 
thought.  .It  is  a  period  of  slow  organisation,  patient, 
painful  scholarship,  and  keen  reflection.  The  codifica 
tion  of  ritual  laws,  the  increase  of  scribal  activity  with 
growing  dominance  of  written  authority,  the  deepening 
sense  of  religious  peculiarity  and  isolation — all  these 
influences  tend  to  check  personal  initiative  and  pro 
phetic  enihiisias.in.  Of  course,  in  a  living  community 
whore  intelligence  has  been  so  highly  developed  and 
utratcd  on  religious  subjects,  nothing  can  com 
pletely  crush  criticism,  as  may  be  seen  from  such 
books  as  Job  and  Ecclesiastcs,  which  examine  and 
partly  reject  orthodox  beliefs,  or  the  books  of  Jonah 
and  Ruth,  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  protest 
against  the  militant  forms  of  exciusivcncss.  On  the 
whole,  while  the  period  is  full  of  varied  life,  and  wo  are 
still  distant  from  the  wild,  unrestrained  extravagance 
of  later  apocalypse  and  the  deadness  cf  stagnant 
scholasticism,  it.  is  a  time  of  reflection  and  reaction 
rather  than  of  original  creation.  But  the  living  move 
ment  had  not  ceased ;  the  difficulties  from  without 
and  controversies  within,  along  with  the  varied  efforts 
to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  great  heritage  from 
the  past,  prevented  any  real  stagnation.  That  could 
come  only  when  the  written  text  had  been  finally 
fixed  and  the  dogmas  of  the  various  schools  clearly 
defined.  In  the  meantime  the  living  movement  goes 
on,  acquiring  complexity  and  variety,  without  losing 
its  central  principle  of  faith  in  Yahweh  as  the  source 
of  ail  life  and  the  giver  of  all  blessings  to  His  own 
people.  This  needs  emphasis :  the  religion  of  Israel 
never  really  ceased  to  be  national ;  while  Yahweh  came 
to  be  regarded  as  God  of  the  world,  and  hence  all 
nations  were  under  His  control  and  care,  yet  their 
destiny  was  fixed  by  their  relation  to  Israel.  Indi 
viduals  might  be  converted  and  come  into  the  true 
fold,  nations  might  receive  blessings  on  account  of 
friendship  to  Israel,  or  be  destroyed  in  the  great  dav 
of  Israel's  victory.  Thus  the  great  blessings,  if  they 
were  to  come  to  the  nations,  mu^o  conio  throt^'li 
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Israel.  When  this  is  stripped  of  all  sectarian  pride 
and  party  passion,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  it ;  in  other  words,  how  much  real  missionary 
influence  was  exerted  by  a  system  that  is  supposed 
to  be  hard  and  exclusive.  God  Hung  the  Jews  out 
into  the  world,  when  they  were  fit  to  stand  alone,  to 
give  and  receive  influence  in  the  great  centres  of 
civilisation.  The  contents  of  the  Jewish  literature 
and  the  meaning  of  Jewish  life  were  larger  and  richer 
than  the  formal  creed.  The  prophetic  principles  wero 
felt  to  bo  a  gift  of  God  which  could  not  be  monopolised 
by  one  nation.  The  Servant  carries  these  principles 
to  the  expectant  nations  (Is.  42.|);  the  nations  flow 
towards  Jerusalem,  because  them  true  teaching  and 
righteous  judgments  are  given  (Is.  21-4);  the  great 
festival  in  the  final  days,  when  the  burdens  of  a  sorrow 
ful  woild  are  to  be  removed,  will  lie  "  in  this  moun 
tain,"  but  it  will  be  a  feast  for  "  all  nations  "  (Is. 
256-8).  The  paradox  can  be  understood  only  when 
we  remember  that  a  stream  of  life  is  more  than  insti 
tutions  and  creeds  that  seek  to  give  it  outward  ex 
pression,  and  that  a  great  truth  will,  because  of  its 
greatness,  show  its  broad  human  significance  and  its 
universal  tendency. 

Alongside  of  the  Temple,  which  held  a  central  place 
in  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  place  of  worship  and 
a  shrine  for  pilgrims  (Pss.  122  84),  there  was  private 
personal  piety,  in  which  prayers  became  more  promi 
nent  as  an  expression  of  spiritual  life  and  a  means  of 
communion  with  God  (Ps.  44),  and  there  was  also 
a  fuller  development  of  scholastic  and  educational 
work  (Pr.  18).  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  a  monument 
of  Hebrew  wisdom  compiled  and  completed  in  this 
period,  though  it  may  contain  brief  oracles  and  popular 
sayings  from  earlier  days.  Naturally,  on  account  of 
its  subject,  which  deals  with  the  need  for  discipline 
of  thought  and  regulation  of  conduct,  it  is  unsecf  arian, 
or,  in  other  words,  its  contents  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  ethical  than  theological.  Its  aim  is  to  insist 
upon  the  need  of  knowledge  and  discipline,  if  a  man 
is  to  avoid  snares  that  are  set  on  every  hand  and  attain 
to  real  success  in  life.  Reverence  towards  parents, 
obedience  as  the  first  lesson  in  life,  the  cultivation  of 
self-control — these  are  in  a  general  way  the  forms  in 
which  "  the  fear  of  Yahweh  "  or  religion  should  express 
itself,  and  this  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of 
wisdom.  Except  the  longer  passages,  containing 
personifications  "of  Wisdom  and  Folly,  this  book  of 
practical  philosophy  consists  mainly  of  short  similes 
or  terse  antithetic  proverbs,  which  "express  contempt 
for  "  the  fool,"  the  man  given  to  babbling,  to  greed, 
self-indulgence,  or  excess  of  any  kind,  and  praise  of 
"  the  wiso  man,"  the  man  who  has  learned  to  take  care 
of  himself,  to  control  his  temper,  rule  his  household, 
and  manage  his  business.  There  may  not  appear  to 
be  much  idealism,  sentiment,  or  ronfance  about  this 
"  philosophy,"  but  it  rests  upon  a  pretty  solid  basis 
of  "  common  sense,"  and  claims  the  whole  range  of 
common  life  as  a  sphere  for  the  manifestation  of""  the 
fear  of  Yahweh."  This  is  the  hard,  prosaic  side  of 
life,  but  it  deals  with  matters  that  are  common  to 
mankind,  and  the  inclusion  of  morals,  manners,  and 
etiquette  in  one  comprehensive  survey  of  life  suggests 
the  all-embracing  character  of  the  claims  of  religion. 

For  the  rich  variety  of  theological  truth  and  religious 
sentiment  which  constituted  the  most  precious  pos 
session  of  that  age  we  must  turn  to  the  Psalter. 
It  has  been  called  the  Hymn-book  of  the  Second 
Temple,  but  it  is  more  than  that ;  it  ia  also  a  prayer- 
book  of  confessions,  meditations,  and  thanksgiving, 
which  reflects  the  richest  experiences  of  the  individual 


as  well  as  the  varied  worship  of  the  community.  For 
our  present  purpose  those  portions  that  are  strictly 
liturgical  are  of  least  importance,  but  even  in  them  tho 
large  claim  of  the  religion  is  manifest  (117,  149,  150). 
The  Book  of  Psalms  may  bo  called  secondary  literature 
in  this  sense,  that  it  shows  us  how  all  the  lines  of  thought 
worked  out  in  earlier  days  are  appropriated  and  turned 
into  prayer  and  song.  An  important  proof  this, 
that  the  great  messages  of  the  prophets  have  not  been 
merely  the  property  of  a  few  great  thinkers  or  special 
scholars,  they  have  entered  into  the  life  of  the  com 
munity.  Tho  expression  of  these  truths  in  tho  Psalter 
popularised  them  still  more,  and  we  need  only  remember 
the  frequent  reference  to  it  in  the  NT  to  find  confirma 
tion  of  the  belief  that  here  we  have  a  real  document 
reflecting  the  higher  life  of  the  post-exilic  Jewish  com 
munity.  It  has  been  said  that  in  prophecy  God  speaks 
to  man,  while  in  the  Psalms  man  speaks  to  God ;  or, 
as  we  may  put  it,  the  truths  revealed  in  the  past 
show  that  they  have  left  tho  realm  of  speculation  and 
have  entered  into  the  sphere  of  public  worship  and 
personal  devotion.  In  reading  these  Psalms,  apart 
from  particular  sharp  expressions  (137g)  which  shock 
us,  wo  naturally  lift  them  into  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
and  ignore  the  local  circumstances  and  party  conflicts 
out  of  which  they  arose,  and  which,  thanks  to  our 
ignorance  and  the  mellowing  influence  of  time,  have 
now  become  so  dim.  Thus  the  book  remains  a  prayer- 
book  of  humanity  and  one  of  Israel's  greatest  gifta 
to  men.  No  complete  analysis  can  be  given,  but  it 
is  important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  great  truths 
which  we  have  seen  growing  in  the  past  have  become 
a  possession  to  be  used  in  public  worship  and  private 
prayer.  When  we  are  engaged  in  a  study  of  history, 
however,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  what  we 
have  here  is  not  merely  selected  poems  from  a  few 
choice  spirits,  but  a  precipitate  from  the  feverish 
struggles  of  a  time  that  has  not  wisely  been  called 
"  four  centuries  of  silence."  True,  God  is  also  in  the 
silence,  but  we  have  to  find  Him  in  the  confusion  of 
opinions  and  the  fierce  strife  of  parties. 

In  the  Psalms  Yahweh  is  Lord  of  the  world,  supreme 
ruler  over  all  kings  and  gods  (88v-io);  He  is  the 
creator  and  guide  of  His  people  (100) ;  tho  worship  of 
idols  is  an  absurd  thing,  only  fit  subject  for  con 
temptuous  ridicule  (115;  note  17  of  this  Psalm, 
that  the  triumphant  faith  is  still  confined  to  this 
world).  The  faith  in  Yahweh  is  thus  firmly  estab 
lished  in  the  realm  of  nature  (8,  19,  29,  104,  etc.),  in 
history  (78,  80,  135),  in  human  conduct,  regulated 
now  by  a  written  law  (1,  19,  119).  He  is  the  ruler 
of  the  world,  and  though  He  is  slow  to  anger  and 
plenteous  in  mercy,  He  will  surely  punish  the  wicked, 
whether  they  are  heathen  oppressors  outside  or 
arrogant  apostates  within  the  nation  (97,  37).  One  of 
the  noblest  expressions  of  this  later  theology  regarding 
the  greatness  and  extent  of  Yahweh's  power  is  Ps.  139, 
and  even  here  we  have  a  flaming  hatred  of  "  tho 
enemies  of  Yahweh."  Tho  so-called  "penitential 
Psalms,"  and  others  of  similar  tone  (32,  51,  etc.)., 
show  a  deep  sense  of  personal  sinfulness,  deepened  by 
the  burden  of  sickness  or  other  afflictions.  Here  the 
theory  of  sorrow  as  the  result  of  sin  is  working  in  a 
wholesome  way  of  self -application  begetting  penitence. 
In  other  poems  (73,  etc.)  this  theory  is  faced  as  a  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  application  to  life,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  struggles  of  Job.  Wo  may  say,  then,  that 
all  possible  religious  beliefs  and  moods  of  that  time 
find  expression  here.  They  cannot  be  harmonised 
into  one  system ;  they  express  a  many-sided  life. 
Running  through  all  there  is  the  conviction  that  the 
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Israelites  arc  a  peculiar  people,  who  have  inherited  a 
noble  tradition  and  who  stand  m  a  .special  relationship 
to  tho  God  of  the  world.     This  God  is  to  bo  worshipped 
end  honoured  in  tho  services  of  the  Temple  and  by  the 
diligent  student  of  Mis  Law.     Ho  is  a  righteous  God, 
not" only  in  the  sense  that  He  regards  moral  distinc 
tions    but  also  that  He  will  keep  His  covenant  and 
defend    His    people,    thus     causing    righteousness    t 
be    vindicated   on   the   stage    of    the   world's    history. 
"  Pious,"    "  poor,"    "  meek  "    are   beginning,    in   some 
places    to  moan  almost  the  same  thing,  and  the  hope 
is  cherished  that  the  "  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth 
when  tho  judgment   comes  which  will  overthrow  tuo 
ariocant,  faithless  Jows  as  well  as  tho  proud  heathen 
oppressors.     The    Median  c    hope    finds    clear    if    not 
froqu'Mit  expression,  and  probably  many  phrases  that 
have  for  us  lost  their  esohatological  flavour  originally 
possessed   it.     There   is   not   much   movement   in   the 
direction  of  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  ;    we 
may  find  a  suegostion  of  it  m  73,  but  even  this  is  not 
generally  accepted.     Wo  must  say  that  in  the  actual 
period  of  Hebrew  religion  the  hopes  conceiving  the 
future  continued  to  have  a  national  point    of    view 
which  was  not  largely  displaced  by  the  more  personal 
hone      The  continuance  in  life  or  the  resurrection  of 
the   individual    was  a    liolief    held   iu   connexion   with 
the  hopes  of  a  final  and  complete  redemption  of  the 
notion,   under  tho  reign  of  the  Messianic  King  (72). 
Thus,   beginning  at  a  point  about   a  thousand  years 
earlier  than  the  present  period,  \ve  found  a  few  tribes 
with  loose  organisation  and  a  simple  faith  in  Yahweh 
as  their  God!      We  have  seen   the  building  up  out  of 
this  material  into  two  kingdoms,  which  alter  a  brief 
fitful    existence  were  di-;troycd,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
Church  community  in  Jnui«a  with  an  elaborate  ecclesi 
astical  organisation  and  a  largo  body  of   theological 
beliefs.     The  thing  that  grew  through  all  the  political 
and  civil  changes  of  a  millennium  was  the  religious 
faith  and  theological  thought.     The  earlier  revelations 
were    received    in    and    through    the    actual    political 
conflicts  of  the  time  ;    in  later  days  theology  became 
for  a  while  the  chief  business  of  tho  nation. 

Tho   Significance  of  the  Maeeabean  Period.— This 
small  nation  was  called  to  fight  for  its  existence  and 
its  faith  iu  the  early  years  of  tho  second  century  B.C., 
and  the  result  showed  that  a  positive  dogmatic  faith 
had    power    to    inspire    heroic    zeal    and    lead    "  the 
saints "    to    victory.     In    the    preceding    century    the 
Jews  in  tho  Greek  colony  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  had 
grown  in  numbers  and  influence.     The  translation  of 
the    Law    into   Greek   helped   to   keep   the   dispersed 
Israelites  faithful  to  Judaism,  while  the  commerce  and 
communion    of    the    scattered    Jews    with    Jerusalem 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  intellectual  life  of  the  home 
land.     Greek  influence  of  a  direct  kind  may  not  be 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  Books  of  Job  and  Ecolesiastes, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  have  oome  to  have  some 
thing  of  the  Greek  spirit  in  their  method  and  stylo  of 
dealing  with  weighty  problems.     Their  contribution  is 
theology,  not  philosophy,  as  they  seek  to  work  always 
from  the  thought  of  God  out  to  the  details  of  thought 
and  life.     They  do  not  analyse  things  and  tho  mind 
in  the  same  way  as  tho  Greeks,  but  in  their  own  way 
they  are  seeking  to  link  all  things  to  a  central  principle, 
and  they  are  becoming  more  critical  in  temper.     The 
writer  of  Job  attacks  the  common  dogma  of  sin  and 
retribution   which   pervaded   all   the   theology  of   his 
time.     The  prophetic  message  had  been  taken  so  much 
to  heart  that  the  thought  of    "sin'    had  become  the 
central   thing   in   Jewish   theology.     The   belief   in   a 
reasonable  retribution,  ethical  in  its  character,  was  an 


advance  on  the  idea  of  capricious,  arbitrary  action  of 
gods  or  demons,  but  it  became  too  systematic,  or,  m 
other  words,  too  simple.    Men  in  many  ages  have  made 
large  sacrifices  to  a  narrow,  severe  logic  and  a  vain 
craving  for  uniformity  in  religious  thought  and  prac 
tice.     Against  this  the  great  poet  protests  ;   more  than 
any  particular  solution  of  the  problem  suggested  by 
the  various  statements  in  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  spirit 
of  the  great  speeches  and  the  demand  for  full  expression 
of  tho  soul  even  in  the  presence  of  God.     "  Sin  "  is 
not  every  tiling,  man  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world  ;  the 
mighty  Creator  is  just,  though  His  ways  may  perplex 
us.     Man   may   come    to   silence   in   the   presence    cf 
God's    majesty,   but    he  must  not  be    crushed    by  ;. 
wooden,  mechanical  system  in  which  men  attempt  t 
confine  their  thoughts'  of  God.     This  is  not  scepticism. 
it    is    simply    a    more    robust    faith.     The    writer    01 
Ecolesiastes   goes    much   further   in   the    direction   ot 
scepticism,  and  the  ground  tons  of  the  book  is  pessi 
mistic.     Ho  is   a    man  who   cannot   find   escape   from 
perplexity  and  disappointment  along  either  of  the  two 
avenues  "that    have    been    opened ;     ho    deliberately 
rejects  the  thought  of  personal  immortality  and  pays 
no  attention  to  "tho  national   hopes.      Not  in  such  a 
t  emper  as  this  could  the  great  battles  have  been  fought. 
\Ve  are  now  simply  concerned  to  show  that  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Maocabean  revolt  there  wa.= 
much    reflection   on   religious   problems,   and   that   in 
some  cases  faith  was  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought."     When  the  nation  passed  from  the  rule 
of  the  Ptolemies  to  that  of  Syria,  little  dreaming  oi 
the  terrible  trouble  to  come  from  that  quarter,  Greek 
culture  must  have  already  exerted  a  powerful  if  subtle 
influence  on  its  religious  life.     Some  think  that  "  the 
Greek  peril  "  would  have  been  still  greater  if  it  had 
been    allowed    to    pursue    its    peaceful    way.     When 
Antiochua    Epiphanes    attempted    brutally    to    crusu 
,:>.;;  la  ism   and  substitute   his   bastard   Hellenism,   two 
i  iiings    wore    revealed — the    extent    to    which    Gree:; 
influence  had  already  gone,  and  the  terrible  strength 
and  tenacity  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  Lav/.     Men 
died  rather  than  break  the  Sabbath  or  pollute  them 
selves  with  unclean  food  ;    the  nation  might  be  cant 
into  the  lion's  den  or  the  fiory  furnace,  but  it  would 
not  worship  tho  idols  that  this  mad  king  had  set  up  (see 
the  Book  of  Daniel).     Tho  standard  of  revolt  was  raised, 
and  the  first,  battles  for  religious  freedom  were  fought. 
Tho  story  must  be  read  elsewhere  (pp.  607f.),  but  it 
religions  significance  must  be  noted  here.      The    real 
strength  and  heroism  was  inspired  by  passionate  love 
for  the  Scriptures  and  scrupulous  respect  for  the  Law. 
When  the  latent  military  strength  had  been  revealed, 
and  liberty  of  worship  secured,  the  pious  party,  the 
Chaaidim,"  forerunners    of    the    later    Pharisees,    were 
ready  to  return  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  religion. 
They  were  willing  to  accept  a  high  priest  of  the  legiti 
mate  line,  notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  tho  Greek 
party  and  the  Syrian  kingdom.     Again   they  had  to 
surfer  for  their  blind  literalism,  but  clung  to  their  ideal 
of  an  unworldly  kingdom  of  Yahweh.     The  movement 
inevitably  enlarged  itself  into  a  struggle  for  complete 
political    independence,    and    under    the    Maccabean 
family  Judah  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  military  success 
and    national    splendour.      The    political    power    and 
official   influence   thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests  and  their  adherents,  who  later  were  the  Saddu- 
cees  of  NT  times.     They  were  Jews,  but  were  less  scru 
pulous  in  their  religious  conduct,  and  had  little  zeal  for 
the   doctrine   of   the   resurrection   and   the  Messianic 
kingdom.     Tho    stricter    believers,    who    gave    their 
energy  to  the  study  of  theology,  to  the  elaboration 
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and  observance  of  the  written  Law  and  preparation 
for  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God,  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  the  custodians  of  the  best  religious  tradi 
tions,  and  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
State.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  when  the  noblest 
theology  had  been  developed,  touched  with  something 
of  the  prophetic  spirit,  making  universal  claims,  and 
even  offering  something  of  its  beat  life  to  other  nation.;, 
there  was  manifested  the  fanatical,  fierce  hatred 
against  the  foreigner  that  may  bo  seen  in  the  books  of 
Esther  and  Judith.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach  belongs  to  a  different  school,  and  shows  the 
essential  Jewish  thought  in  a  more  sober,  "  moderate  " 
mood.  The  Judaism,  then,  that  wo  find  in  the  two 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  was  anything  but  a  simple  sect ;  it  was,  as  the 
product  of  many  ages  and  varied  influences,  exceedingly 
complex,  and  not  completely  dominated  by  any  one 
shade  of  thought.  Some  were  content  with  a  Judaism 
that  could  be  adapted  to  present  conditions  ;  others 
were  waiting  and  working  for  "  the  consolation  of 
Israel,5'  believing  that  Yahweh  would  bring  it  in  His 
own  time ;  others  were  in  a  fever  of  discontent,  pre 
pared  to  fight  for  the  new  kingdom. 

What  we  have  been  able  to  give  in  this  short  article 
is  a  slight  sketch,  a  mere  outline  ;   it  needs  to  be  filled 
in^by  a  study  of  the  history  in  detail  and  the  many- 
sided  literature.     But  surely  there  is  before  us  the  fact 
of  a  living  movement,  an  organic  development.     Wo 
have  had  to  recognise  a  real  relation  between  the  re 
ligion  and  the  soil  on  which  it  came  to  maturity.     The 
luxuriant  growth   of  the   later  apocalyptic  literature 
also  shows  that,   when   the  creative  impulse   ceased, 
there   was   much   extravagant   mechanical    borrowing 
that  produced  a  chaotic  mass  of  undigested  material 
But   the   real   religion,    whose   course   wo   have    been 
studying,    appropriated   facts    and    ideas    from    other 
sources  in  such  a  way  as  to  subject  them  to  its  own 
central  principles.     Wonders  credited  by  tradition  to 
Babylonian  gods  or  Palestinian  Baals  it  could  claim 
for  Yahweh,  and  thus  work  out  a  practical,  and  to  a 
large  extent  a  theoretical,  monotheism,  which,  though 
never  quite  freed  from  national  associations,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God,   who  is 
Spirit,  and  who  in  His  Son  manifests  love  to  the  whole 
world.     The  real  antithesis  between  the  OT  and  the 
NT  is  not  that  of  Law  in  contrast  to  Gospel.     The 
apostle  Paul  saw  that  Law,  in  the  strict  sense,  came  in 
as  a  preparation  for  a  fuller  manifestation  of  the  faith 
that   had   inspired   the   lives    of   ancient   saints   (Gal. 
3i8f.).     It  is  that  the  NT,  while  preserving  the  idea 
of  a  Kingdom  of  God,  was  less  national  and  brought 
a  richer  personal  experience.     But  in  all  the  important 
stages  of  OT  theology  there  were  real  "  evangelical  " 
elements. 

The  healthy  growth  may  be  seen  in  all  the  great 
ideas  of  OT  theology.  In  dealing  with  the  idea  of 
God  it  is  no  longer  advisable  merely  to  choose  texts 
at  random  from  the  whole  area  of  the  literature.  Wo 
must  recognise  that  the  presentation  given  in  Deutero- 
leaiah  or  Ps.  139  could  not  have  appeared  in  that  form 
in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  movement,  and  that  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  though  based  upon  earlier 
material,  offers  a  transcendent  view  of  Gcdthat  belongs 
nearer  to  the  close  than  the  beginning  of  the  revelation. 
We  know  that,  while  the  Hebrews  must  have  possessed 
a  certain  amount  of  the  speculative  gift  that  was  de 
veloped  so  highly  in  the  Greeks,  the  real  motive  of  tho 
progress  is  to  be  sought  in  the  personal  spiritual  life 
of  their  great  teachers.  The  proof  that  their  thought 
of  God  was  living  is  in  the  fact  that  it  could  grow  to 


moot  new  needs.     Wo  use  the  name  "  Yahweh  "  instead 
of  the  conventional  name  "  Lord,"  because  it  is  a  more 
correct  rendering  of  the  original,  and  reminds  us  that 
we  are^dealing  with  the  name  of  a  personal  national 
'  Lord  "    has    become    colourless,    so    far    as 
national  associations  are  concerned  ;    if  it  means  any 
thing  to  us,  it  must  mean  the  Ruler  of  tho  whole  uni 
verse,  the  source  of  all  law  and  life.     To  use  this  title 
in  OT  passages  may  lead  113  to  forget  tho  centuries 
of  toil,  prayer,  and  thought  by  which  the  way  was 
prepared  for  our  lofty  and  somewhat  abstract  concep 
tion.     In  OT  times   Yahweh  ever  remained  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  men  had  to  learn  to  recognise  Him  aa 
tho  God  of  righteousness,  of  history,  and  of  the  par 
ticular  manifestations  and  products  of  nature  before 
they  could  claim  for  Him,   in  the  fullest  sense,   tho 
supreme  position  as  God  of  the  whole  earth.     Hence, 
while  angels  and  spirits  appear  in  the  earlier  literature' 
it   is    in    an    unsystematic    fashion;     Yahweh    is   not 
only  supreme  within  His  kingdom,  bub  liia  action  is 
direct,  immediate  (cf.  the  Yahweh-Elohim  of  Gen.  2f. 
with  the  Elohim  of  1,  also  the  two  different  statements 
regarding  the  same  events  in  2  S.  24i  and  1  Ch.  21 1). 
We  do  not  attempt  to  smooth  all   these  differences 
that  give  individuality  to  the  different  accounts,  but 
rather  rejoice  in   the   tense   of   historical   perspective 
that    they   help   u:j    to   acquire.     The   gods    of   other 
nations  are  at  one  time  rival  deities  belonging  to  rival 
tribes;  later  they  become  "  idols,"  and  even  the  great 
heavenly  bodies  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians  are 
claimed   as   creatures   of   Yahweh    (Is.    4026).     These 
finally  become  mere  lamps  for  the  service  c  f  man,  and 
specially  to  regulate  his  religious  festivals  (Gen.    1). 
The   idols    then    become   simple    images,    things    that 
man  has  made  and  to  which  it  is  foolish  to  attach  any 
Divine  significance.     The  "  gods  "  have  passed  away 
±rom  them  and  become  "  angels  >;  or  "  demons,"  to 
whom    Yahweh   allows    a    limited    sphere    of   service. 
This  is  different  from  the  hard  monotheism  of  Moham 
medanism,  which  is  more  suitable  to  the  bareness  of 
the  desert  than  a  rich,  complex  social  life.     We  can 
never  go   back   to   Moses   or   back   to   Christ   in   any 
narrow,  mechanical  way,  because  from  the  OT  as  well 
as  from  the  NT  we  have  inherited  a  religion  which 
claims  the  right  to  gvow  and  to  baptize  new  thing.!, 
when  they  have  proved   their  reality,   with  the   old 
sacred  name. 

Such  development  can  also  be  recognised  in  con 
nexion  with  an  idea  that  must  be  central  in  any  living 
conception  of  true  religion,  that  of  sacrifice.  Whether 
the  original  idea  was  that  of  a  gift  to  the  God  to  win 
His  favour,  or  of  communion  through  a  common 
meal  shared  by  the  worshippers  and  the  deity,  we  must 
not  attempt  to  settle  ;  it  is  possible  that  both  thoughts 
might  become  blended  in  the  one  transaction.  Traces 
of  these  views  in  their  more  primitive  form  may  still 
be  found  (Gen.  4i4,  821;  Ex.  24 10).  It  is  certain 
that  the  popular  view  in  the  eighth  century  was  that 
sacrifice  was  a  means  of  gaining  Yahweh  :s  favour  and 
so  making  worshippers  secure  against  their  foes.  Tho 
prophets  set  in  opposition  to  this  the  demand  for  an 
intelligent  obedience  to  Yahwcii's  righteous  claima. 
He  desires  "  mercy  and  not  sacrifice/'  "  Obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat 
of  rarns.';  Yet  the  idea  of  sacrifice  permeates  all 
life  ;  the  captive  in  war  and  tho  criminal  offender  are 
slain  in  some  sense  as  a  sacrifice.  The  higher  pro 
phetic  teaching  turns  away  from  the  coarse  ritual  to 
the  ordinary  activities  of  life,  which  bring  opportunities 
of  real  service.  U  was  not  directly  concerned  with 
theories  as  to  which  was  the  most  effective  form  of 
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form 


viz. 


that 


to  one 
fflled 

praise 


some  treated  it  as  symbolic 
to  ,*=.  it      in  «7  •«£ 
central  sanctuary,  it    Leit  a  large  Pldw 
by   the   more    intellectual   exercises 

,  and  the  reading  of  J  ho  Book. 


pray 


™HH!  in  its  lifo  the  demands  of  Israel's  God  In 
drv"  outside  influences  might  heir,  m  tins  direc- 
eseeiaU  when  tho  sense  of  communion  ™  h 


S^tatjtA1^^^«^ 

rnmeassigns  to  them,  Yahweh  must  contro  1  the 
fo?e  on  nations,  and  either  destroy  them  or  cause  them 
S  acknowledge  His  supremacy  and  holiness  An 
important  passage  such  aa  Is.  22-4,  Mi.  4i-4,  be' 

i  ditleient  though  as  to  time  a  parallel,  strain  of 
thouc  h  and  is  related  to  the  spirit  of  Deutoro- Isaiah. 
The  larlv  post-exilic  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechanan, 
took  Sard  with  pathetic  longing  to  a  speedy  con 
vulsion,  to  be  followed  by  a  reign  of  peace  and  pros 
perity  for  Jerusalem  (Hag.  2  Zech  2).  In  a  loose 
fvhibn  all  r.ass^es  are  called  Messianic  tnat 
prornse  and  \iescnbe  tins  time  of  blessedness  when 
••the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth'  ;  but  m  uie 
strictest  sense  only  such  passages  should  bear  that 
name  which  set  forth  the  ideal  King  as  a  mediator 
between  Yahv.-oh  and  His  people.  Ihe  ^^"Vj 
*'•••••  branch  of  the  subject  is  complicated  by  Mie  an 
nco  of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  toe  co  leouvo 
individual  interpolation  oi  the  Servant  pa*- 
. V'  in  Deutero  Isaiah  and  the  phrase  bon  of 
:,  »  in  Daniel.  It  is  difficult,  with  our  views  oa 


that  u  expressed  m  Job    .1..  .  ...   -   -     -          thebfaith 

ToT  : 

1,/XK  , 


consummation   seemed   to   be   near   at 
° 


do  tho  conclusion  th«t 
the  earliest 


had  to  come  face  to  face  with  a  lar 


.     LiU     ln-vvi'-ii,     ...^,.      -  .          ,    j,       • 

[r-,.,  given  toJudali  and  David  had  received  uicu 
linal  fmfilment,  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  more  ^ 
f.iliihnent  of  Yahweh's  ancient  promises 
believe  in  a  fixed  time,  winch  man's  work  «>uld  norther 
hasten  nor  hinder  ;    others  raignt  regard  patient 
•>E  tho  Law  or  militant  enterprise  as  the  real  piq)cua- 
tion      In  one  son*  there  was  pessimism,  despair  o, 
?e  present  order  of  things  ;    hi  another  sense  theio 
n .:.  feith  in  an  overruling  Providence  and  tho  ncn 
"ssibU  ties  of  the  future.     Tho  present  ruler  mighv, 
b?invested  whh  Messianic  attributes,  or  there  raignt 

expectation  of  a  supernatural  being  coming  with 

^~^ 

Snc^§  ]^S  Th"  point  fofus  now  ?SS  later 
Tudai?sm  to  spite  of  the  variety  of  views  and  mingling 
of  Sge  e£ents,  stands  at  the  close  of  our  review 
I  !n  attitude  oi'  expectation,  and  so  remams  true  to 
the  Lward  look  which  is  the  characteristic  of  genuine 


tie  exaltation  of  the  Jews.     Ihere  are 


rcvoun     ttat  w.  ha«  go» 
r   TO  Lw  recall  to  mind  that  when  the  Israelites 
to  'came  So  tho  light  of  tetory  they  jve«  a  group 
of  nomad  cl»na  with  »  religion  like  thut  of  other 


ntroduce  the  worship  of  the  P 
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reaction  under  the  powerful  personality  of  Elijah. 
The  prophetic  party  thus  beginning  its  career  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  for  social  justice)  as  well  as  for 
religious  simplicity.  In  some  centuries  of  conflict  this 
party  clarified  its  aims  and  at  lust  preached  an  ethical 
monotheism  for  Israel.  This  monotheism  would  not 
have  triumphed  (humanly  speaking)  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Exile.  In  the  Exile  people  found  the  bond 
which  held  them  together  to  be  that  of  religion.  They 
therefore  became  a  Church  rather  than  a  nation, 
conscious  of  possessing  a  unique  treasure  in  the  tradi 
tions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  carefully  avoiding 
amalgamation  with  those  of  different  faith "  (The 
Religion  of  Israel,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Smith,  p.  350). 

There  remained,  then,  (1)  a  nation  or  community 
that,  because  of  this  religious  discipline,  was  able  to 
maintain  its  separate  existence  when  the  Temple  was 
destroyed  and  the  land  laid  desolate.  For  some  time 
the  main  interests  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the 
faith  had  been  religious  rather  than  political,  and  when 
the  fanatical  resistance  to  foreign  oppression  was  in 
vain  the  faith  of  the  religious  community  survived. 
The  Jews  took  their  place  in  the  world  of  commerce, 
and  gave  their  attention  to  the  transmission  of  the 
traditions  and  the  observances  of  the  written  law,  so 
far  as  that  was  possible  without  the  Temple  ceremonial. 
They  expanded  and  arranged  tho  traditions.  The 
synagogue  became  a  permanent  institution.  Scholastic 
theologians,  sober  scribes,  mystical  thinkers,  fanatical 
visionaries  all  played  their  part.  The  strength  and 
persistence  of  the  Jewish  Church,  in  spite  of  centuries 
of  persecution  and  hatred,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
history ;  but  its  creative  period  closed  and  its  great 
religious  contribution  was  made  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  (2)  There  remained  also  a  book 
which  the  Jew  has  not  been  able  to  monopolise.  It 
was  translated  into  Greek  about  two  centuries  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  now,  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  tho  Christian  Church,  it  speaks  in  practi 
cally  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  Under  the  influ 


ence  of  theological  scholasticism  it  was  handled  in  a 
hard,  dogmatic  sense  as  mere  "  revelation  "  ;  bat  now 
"  Tho  Bible  as  Literature  "  is  a  fruitful  theme,  and  the 
fuller  appreciation  of  historical  perspective  and  real 
development  gives  it  a  freshness  and  power  as  a  revela 
tion  of  God's  education  of  the  world.  As  wo  see  the 
great  movement  pass  from  stage  to  stage,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  "  Power  not  of  ourselves,"  and  cry, 
"  It  is  Yahweh's  doing,  and  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 
"  It  shall  be  to  Yahweh  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 
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are  of  comparatively  recent  date  :  A.  S.  Peake,  The 
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of  the  Semites,  The  Prophets  of  Israel ;  Kuenen,  Uibbcrt 
Lectures  ;  Montefiore  Hibbert  Lectures  ;  E.  Day,  The 
Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews  ;  S.  I.  Curtiss,  Primitive 
Semitic  Religion  To-day  ;  A.  Duff,  The  Theology  and 
Ethics  of  the  Hebrews  ;  A.  S.  Peake,  The  Problem  of 
buffering  in  the  OT  ;  R.  L.  Ottley,  The  Religion  of 
Israel ;  J.  Robertson,  The  Early  Religion  of  Israel  ; 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  E.rile  ; 
W.  E.  Orchard,  The  Evolution  of  OT  Religion  ;  W.  E. 
Addis,  Hebrew  Religion  to  the  Establishment  of  Judaism 
under  Ezra  ;  K.  Budde,  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile  ; 
J.  C.  Todd,  Politics  and  Religion  in  Ancient  Israel  ; 
L.  B.  Paton,  The  Early  Religion  of  Israel ;  K.  Marti, 
The  Religion  of  the  0  T  ;  A.  Loisy,  The  Religion  of 
Israel ;  W.  H.  Bennett.  The  Religion  of  the  Post- 
Exilic  Prophets ;  W.  G.  Jordan,  Prophetic  Ideas  and 
Ideals  ;  H.  P.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  Israel ;  E. 
Kaut/sch,  The  Religion  of  Israel  (HDB,  vol.  v.)  ;  H. 
Wheeler  Robinson,  The  Religioiis  Ideas  of  the  OT  ; 
.1.  P.  Peters,  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  ;  A.  C. 
Welch,  The  Religion  of  Israel  under  the  Kingdom; 
A.  Nairne,  The  Faith  of  the  OT.  See  further  the 
section  on  OT  Theology  in  the  General  Bibliographies. 
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1.  Inir-cdueiory.— -In      dealing     \vith     the     religious 
institutions  of  Israel  (as  of  any  nation)  tv.o  principles 
have  to  be  understood  and  applied  by  the  student: 
(a)  the  principle  of  growth,  (h)  the  principle  of  tHrijwi- 
mcnl    as    modifying    the    forms    of    growtn.     («Mh< 
principle  of  growth  simply  means  that  all  in-:ti 
grow  from  simpler  to  more  complex  forms.     Thi 
relic-ions  institutions  of    Israel   in   the  days   of   . 
and"  the  earlier  rulers,  called  "Judges,'    a 
same  as  they  subsequently  became  M'  -iines 

at  the  close  of  the  Hi  :  iuumg 

of    the   sixth    century    u.t'.).     Ai 

the    post-exilian    period    we    note    some    remarkable 
developments.     (  wuas 

that  Israel's  life  and  ,.tions  which  embodie 

it    wero    necessarily  irrouudinjp. 

Yv'o  note  this  pre-eminently  in  t\  o  \vaj  i:    (i)  ±n  the 
earliest  stage-   of  the   poop]  oy   were   mauny 

nontmU.     After  the  invus;> 

themselves  more  and  more  to  fixed  abodes  and  1 
agricultural,  and  also  in  course  oi.  time  town-d 
engaged  to  an  me;.  ;ree  in  such  oc< 

and  crafts  as  buildinir,  \veav ing,  poUery,  and   uiota 
work,     (ii)    They    were    surrounded    by     other     aim 
kindred  peoples,  speaking  the  same  o  simUa 

lantfuao-c,  some  o;  :.!u-m  more  highly  civilised,  by  whom 
they  were  profoundly  influenced.      Not  only  \y.  ro  tJ 
affected  by  th,-  anite   populations,  but 

also  these' and  the   H< -brews  themselves  received  t! 
powerful  impress  .-.f 
traditions  which  spread  over  V, 

the  days  of  Abraham,  and  ev<  n  I  into.  kgyp 

(about   1400  B.C.).     As  we  might    expect,  dining 
days  of  the  Exile  (587-53(5  B.C.)  this  influence  became 
soecially  marked,      later  still  (<  .c.)  we  shouk 

note  the  influence  exerted  by  /' 

had  passed  away  and  the  Jews  became  a  churca 
nation  subject  to  the  i  en  i  in  kin?,  ivii  i  a  large  popu 
lation  scattered  in  E  And  las: 
of  all  after  Alexanders  con 

influenced  Jewish  life  and  thought  (summed  up  m  the 
term  Hellenism  ;  see  Schurer's/J  •"••'••''  1  «>P»«)- 

Note    also   (under   this    h.-ail    of   environment)   the 
aeon  fa-Meal  factor.     Palestine  is  the  only  praetica 
because    comparatively    well-watered,    highway    and 
caravan   track    of   iiitereouroe    between    ? 
NE.  (Assyria)  and  S.  (Arabia),  as  well  as  !• 
It  was  therefore  specially  exposed  by  land  i 
influences. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  do  more  than 
very  briefly  indicate  the  external  influences  whicl 
God's  providence  were  destined  to  mould  the  i 
tutions  of  Judaism.     But  they  will  serve 
studies   of  the  reader  in  his  further  pursu 
subject  and  its  related  branches. 

2.  Israel's  Primitive  Religion  and  Subsequent  De 
velopment:    the  High  Place,  the  Sacred  Pillar,  and 


Saerifies. — Israel  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  Semitic 
peoples    living    adjacent    to    one    another   in    Western     '• 
Asia,   and   so  inherited   in  its   earliest    institutions  a 
common  stock  of  Semitic  tradition.     Religion  in  its 
beginnings  is  intensely  social.     The  clan  (miahpahali)    '• 
rather  than  the  family  was  the  unit  of  early  Semitic 
society,  and  ivlitdon  might  be  called  the  vital  cement 
which  bound  the  individual  members  of  the  clan  hifco 
a  livin-r  whole.     In  the  earliest  days  of  Israel's  nomadic 
existence    the    elans    were    migratory,    as    among   the 
Bedouin  of  the  present  time.     But  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  the  elan  became  local,  and  religious  ritee 
c-une  to  be  attached  to  some  neighbouring  "  high  place  " 
or    sanctuary,    where    the    essential    element   was    the 
rude  upright"  stone  (or  stone  heap)  under  the  open  sky. 
Examples  of  such  stones  may  still  be  found  in  large 
numbers,  especially  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan,     liu- 
flebrcw   name  for  this  was   massebhah  (Arab.  _««*&), 
meaning  something  which  is  set  upright.     This  was 
the  stone  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  held  to   be 
incorporate  in  it  (see  "  Pillar  "  in  HDB,  p.  870",  footn.). 
In   the   primitive  days   of   nomadic   life   the   sacrifice 
consisted  of  the  bloody  offering  of  the  slaughtered  ox, 
sheep,  or  goat.     This  was  called  zebah ;    but  as  agri 
cultural  occupations  came  to  prevail  during  Israel  s 
settled  life  in  Canaan,  vegetable  offerings,  whether  of 
oil     meal,  or   cakes,    would   also    be    offered.       ! 
:iiore  especially  in  post-exilian  times,  these 
or  meal  offerings  were  designated  by  a  special 
-minhah,  meaning  "  gift  "  ;    but  m  earlier  time, 
this  term  was  used  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  o 

jn,,a t  ,7.    of   Abel's  more   primitive   animal  offering, 

ami  of  Cain's  vegetable  offering,  representing  a  higher 
ui-ade  of  civilisation  (Gen.  43-5  J).      Tll°  bloou  or  vn" 
oil  (Gen.  28i8)  would  be  smeared  or  poured  upon  the 
upright  stone.     Thus  sacrifice  was  an  essential  pait 
of   worship,   and   often   consisted   of   the   firstborn   of 
h-rds  and" flocks  or  the  firstfruits  of  the  earth  brought 
PS  an  offeriim  to  God.     In  its  most  primitive  form  it 
was  in  reality  a  feast  of  communion,  in  winch  all  the 
participating   members  partook  as  well  as  the  present 
deity  who  were  thus  bound  together  by  a  sacred  bond 
of  fellowship.     Sacrifice  viewed  in  this  aspect,  as  rc- 
newincr  the  life-bond  and  binding  the  participants  in 
friendship   with   God,   was   expressed   by   the   special 
name  *helem,  which  the  LXX  probably  renders  cor 
rectly  bv  "  ^eace  offering."     Such  an  offering  might 
be  presented1  in  discharge  of  a  vow  (Pr.  7u  ;,  and  a 
certain  portion  was  consumed  by  the  worshipper  at 
hi-,  home.     But  probably  this  practice  grew  up  later, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  local  sanctuaries  (521  B.C.). 
In  the  most  primitive  form  of  worship  the  stone 
served  as  altar  and  Divine  symbol  in  one,  but  after 
wards  a  separate  raised  stone  platform,  with  hollows 
for  the  reception  of  the  blood,  was  used  as  the  place 
of  sacrifice  or  altar  (mizbeah),  and  later  still  the  upright 
stone  was  carved  into  some  aha^o,  human  or  auumu. 
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to  represent  the  deity.  Bub  this  was  forbidden  in 
the  Decalogue  (Ex.  204),  and  in  tho  Deuteronomio 
legislation  tho  pillar-cult  itself  (nutssebhah)  is  proscribed 
as  hateful  to  Yamveh  (Dt.  I6z2). 

Since  the  sacrifice  was  virtually  a  sacred  meal,  the 
materials  of  sacrifice  were  those  which  formed  man's 
daily  food,  but  were  in  their  sacrificial  relation  called 
by  the  generic  name  "  food  of  God,"  an  old  phrase 
which  survived  in  later  legislation,  such  as  Lev.  3n, 

216,8,22. 

At  a  fairly  early  period  there  a.rcso  the  custom  of 
consuming  the  offering  by  fire.  Tho  burnt  offering 
('olah,  kdlil)  may  have  sprung  from  the  felt  need  of 
destroying  all  forms  of  decay,  as  Robertson  Smith 
suggests  (RS2,  387),  but  other  and  primitive  anthropo 
morphic  notions  may  have  contributed  to  this  result 
(RS2,  pp.  230,  371,  Ex.  29i8,  Lev.  19,13,17,  Gen.  821, 
with  which  wo  may  compare  the  B:ib.  Hood-story  in 
the  Gi'gamesh  epic,  Tablet  11,  lines  IGOff.). 

The  earlier  narratives  of  tho  OT  present  us  with 
several  examples  of  this  sacrificial  meal  (1  S.  9i2f., 
22-24,  Jg-  618-21).  Covenants  were  ratified  by  sacri 
fice  in  which  the  deity  was  present  and  witnessed  tho 
solemn  contract  (Gen.  8151-54),  and  tho  contracting 
parties  walked  between  the  severed  portions  of  tho 
victim  (Gen.  15io,i7*,  Jer.  34iS  ;  see'Peakc's  note  in 
Cent.B.). 

In  very  early  times  sacrifice  undoubtedly  expressed 
tho  idea  of  propitiation,  as  well  as  communion.  In 
times  of  distress  or  calamity  sacrifice  was  the  means 
employed  of  appeasing  the  deity  to  who.'-se  anger  the 
calamity  was  ascribed,  and  of  disposing  him  to  friendli 
ness.  In  the  later  times  that  followed  the  period  of  tho 
Assyrian  invasions  (740-700  B.C.),  and  especially  in 
the  days  of  the  Exile  and  after,  sacrifice  became  to 
an  increasing  degree  propitiatory,  or  was  intended  to 
remove  some  taint  or  uncleanness  of  tho  nature  of 
tabu,  or  atone  for  some  ritual  oversight  or  neglect. 
Of  sacrificial  offerings  destined  for  this  purpose  many 
examples  may  be  found  in  tho  rules  laid  down  in 
Lev.  '1—  7,  11-15  respecting  the  "  .sin  offerings  "  or 
"  guilt  offerings  "  to  be  brought  to  the  priest. 

Though  these  prescriptions  are  collected  together  in 
tho  codes  of  legislation  embodied  in  thu  later  post- 
exilian  document  P,  it  is  generally  recognised  that  many 
of  these  rules  are  of  much  older  origin  than  tho  exiliaii 
or  post-exilian  period.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
nearly  all  the  sins  or  trespasses  (in  some  cases  diseases 
such  as  leprosy,  or  uncleanness  due  to  childbirth) 
specified  in  these  chapters  are  of  a  non-ethical  char 
acter.  Only  rarely,  as  in  Lev.  61-7,  are  tho  sins 
actually  ethical  transgressions.  Tho  sense  of  ethical 
sin  was  mainly  developed  in  the  national  consciousness 
by  the  teaching  of  the  prophets.  Many  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  then  came  to  feel  that  sacrifice  was  an  in 
adequate  remedy.  Only  righteous  conduct  could 
really  atone  (Is.  In-i7  ;  Am.  621-24;  Mi.  66-8; 
Ps.  50,  51 16-17).  Respecting  sacrifice  in  detail,  see 
"  Sacrifice  "  in  HDB,  HSDB,  and  EBi,  also  Intro, 
to  and  commentary  on  Lev.  Sacrificial  offerings  were, 
in  fact,  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  some  of  which 
seem  to  have  passed  into  disuse.  Thus  in  1  S.  76, 
2S.  23i6  (cf.  1  K.  1833-35,  Jos.  927),  we  have  allusions 
to  water  offerings  on  special  occ^ions,  while  in  2  S. 
619,  Hos.  3i*,  reference  is  made  to  raisin  cakes  ('dslii- 
shah).  These  remind  ua  of  the  cakes  or  wafers  made 
from  dough  offered  to  "  Ashtoreth,  queen  of  heaven  " 
(called  kawwari),  to  which  Jeremiah  alludes  (718*). 
This  is  illustrated  by  an  interesting  Phoenician  inscrip 
tion  found  in  Cyprus,  which  contains  a  list  of  expenses 
for  the  month  Ethanim  ( Tishri) :  "  For  the  architects 


who  have  built  tho  temple  of  Ashtoreth  .  .  .  for  two 
sacrifices  .  .  .  for  two  bakers  who  have  baked  the 
cakes  for  tho  holy  queen."  In  fact,  many  of  the  sacri 
ficial  details,  and  even  some-  names  of  the  Hebrew 
sacrifices,  may  be  found  in  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
such  as  the  Marseilles  tahlo  of  sacrificial  dues. 

In  the  pre-oxiiian  pcrisxl  of  Israel's  national  lifo 
sacrifices  were  oifercd  at  all  the  important  crises  of 
life  in  which  the  nation's  God  was  held  to  participate. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  u-ar,  when  God  became  the 
leader  of  Israel's  armies  and  His  will  was  sought. 
Hero  Israel  followed  ordinary  Semitic  custom.  War 
was  inaugurated  by  sacrifice  (Jg.  620,26,  2026  ;  1  S. 
7o,  1391.).  This  was  said  to  "  consecrate  war " 
(Mi.  35,  Jcr.  64  ;  cf.  Jos.  85),  and  the  warriors  wero 
placed  under  ascetic  restrictions,  as  of  sexual  absti 
nence  (see  "  War,"  EBi,  §  2).  Here  we  touch  upoa 
primitive  savage  customs,  of  which  tho  darkest  aspect 
in  expressed  in  the  Hobrew-Canaanite  term  hcrem, 
or  sacred  baa  of  destruction,  which  involved  in  its 
dire  scopo  everything,  inanimate  or  animate,  captured 
in  war,  including  human  beings  aa  well  as  cattle 
(Dt.  234*,  Jos.  617".  826,  1028,37;  1  S.  153f.,  p.  114). 
Tho  samo  custom  prevailed  among  tho  Moabites,  aa 
the  Stone  of  Mosha  testifies  (line  17).  Deuteronomio 
legislation  tended  slightly  to  mitigate  its  harshness 

(nt.  72, 2013-17). 

Another  of  tho  darker  aspects  of  sacrifice  belonging 
to  tho  primitive  period  of  Canaanite  and  Hebrew  life 
was  infant  sacrifice  (p.  83),  to  which  wo  have  an  allusion 
iu  one  of  tho  earliest  codes  (Ex.  22zgL),  where  it  is 
enacted  that  tho  human  firstborn  as  well  as  of  oxen 
and  flocks  are  to  bo  offered  to  Yaliweh.  There  was 
an  ancient  superstition  that  buildings  wero  safe 
guarded  by  human  sacrifice  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,3 
i.  p.  l(>4i'.),  and  we  havo  confirmation  of  this  custom 
in  the  discovery  of  child-victims  walled  up  in  the  ruins 
laid  bare  in  Ge/.er  and  Mogiddo  (pee  Driver,  Mchweich 
Lect.,  pp.  60-92),  and  it  probably  underlies  the  story 
of  Hicland  his  children  (Jos.  626*,  1  K.  1634*).  [Tiiun- 
bull's  Threshold  (Jovcnanl,  pp.  45—57,  may  be  con 
sulted.  For  a  modern  story  with  this  motif,  see 
Grant  Allen's  Wolverden  Tmver. — A.  S.  P.]  In  Ex. 
3420  J  (cf.  Dt.  loig)  we  soe  that  an  animal  came  to 
be  substituted  for  the  human  victim  (cf.  Gen.  2213). 
But  human  sacrifices  continued  to  prevail  in  Israel, 
as  Jg.  1130-35,  2  K.  I(i3,  23io.  and  the  allusions  in 
Mi.  67,  Jer.  731,  Eze-k.  2026  clearly  prove.  It  was  for 
bidden  in  Dt.  ISio.  Tithes  (Nu.  1821-24*)  were  a  form 
of  sacrificial  offering.  In  1  S.  815,17  wo  read  that  the 
king  used  to  claim,  his  tithings  of  cornfield,  orchard,  and 
flocks.  It  is  probable  that  Israelite  sanctuaries  made 
a  similar  claim  for  tho  maintenance  of  tho  priesthood, 
and  it  is  perhaps  in  this  sense  that  wo  should  interpret 
the  reference  to  the  "  firstfruits  "  (rfahilh)  or  the  firstlings 
of  the  soil  (Nu.  1813*)  that  aro  to  be  brought  to  God's 
house  according  to  one  of  tho  oldest  codes  (Ex.  3426). 
But  we  have  a  definite  reference  to  tho  tithe  offering 
in  Am.  44  and  Gen.  2822  (E),  both  of  which  prove  that 
tithes  wore  actually  paid  in  the  eighth  century  (and 
probably  earlier)  to  the  northern  sanctuary  of  Bethel. 
This  custom  became  embodied  in  tho  subsequent  legis 
lation  (Dt.  1422-29,  Lev.  2730-33  ;  cf.  Mai.  3s,io). 

Under  tho  head  of  sacrifice  wo  may  include  the  rite  of 
circumcision  (p.  83,  Gen.  17*),  which 'was  a  sacred  initia 
tory  ceremony,  a  species  of  blood-offering  (cf.  Ex.  424- 
26),  analogous  to  the  offerings  of  hair  customary  among 
Syrians  (RS2,  p.  327f.).  From  Herod,  ii.  104  wo  learn 
that  the  rite  was  practised  by  Phoenicians,  Hittites, 
Ethiopians,  aa  well  as  Egyptians  ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  Egyptians  this  is  confirmed  by  a  very  ancient 
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wall-painting,  in  which  is  depicted  the  surgical  opera 
tion  as  performed  on  adolescent  youths  with  "flint 
implements.  There  are  vaiious  indications,  such  as 
tho  Hebrew  name  for  "  father-in-law  "  and  "  son-in- 
law  "  (bride-groom)  and  Gen.  3422-25,  which  sliow 
that  among  tho  early  Semites  it  was  a  rite  initiatory 
to  marriage,  but  among  the  Hebrews  in  inter  times  it 
was  an  obligatory  national  covenant  rite  practised  on 
tho  male  infant  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  (Lev. 
123  P),  though  the  earlier  custom  is  clearly  recognised 
in  Gen.  1725  (P),  where  it  is  stated  that  Ishmaol  was 
thirteen  when  ho  was  circumcised.  From  Jer.  926 
wo  learn  that  it  was  practised  not  only  in  Judah  and 
Egypt,  but  also  in  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom.  and  certain 
Arab  tribes.  Indeed,  "  uncircumcision  "  was  quite 
exceptional,  and  became  a  term  of  reproach  addressed 
to  the  Philistines,  who  were  a  non-Semitic  people. 

In  later  times  sacrifices  became  more  elaborate  in 
character  ;  offerings  of  incf  n<e  in  earlier  times  probably 
meant  only  the  smoke  and  fragrance  of  burning  meal 
or  fatty  portions  of  flesh,  but  in  the  eighth  and  follow 
ing  centuries,  if  not  earlier,  the  Hebrews  had  learned 
to  compound  ihe  fragrant  resins  and  spices  from  Arabia 
and  Syria.  This  we  might  infer  from  the  altar  of 
incenso  discovered  by  Sellin  at  Tnanach  (Ta'annek). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  Jcr.  <>2o  seems  to 
imply  that  the  use  of  thesi-  ingredients  in  Hebrew 
sanctuaries  was  regarded  as  a  foreign  innovation 
(</.  ~  K.  IGio-i.s),  like  chariots  and  horses  (i)t.  17i6, 
Ps.  20;).  Probably  contact  with  Babylon  and  its 
more-  elaborate  forms  of  worship  during  the  Exile 
partly  dispelled  these  conservative  si-ruplos.  The 
post-exilian  legislation  of  P  (Ex.  3034-38)  contains 
the  specific  rules  for  the  preparation  of  the  incense, 
whicli  appears,  however,  to  have  differed  in  some  degree 
from  the  foreign  (r/.  9). 

The  restriction  of  sacrifice  to  the  central  sanctuary 
in  Jerusalem  (Dt.  12.-sf.  ;  165-7,11,16)  in  tho  legis 
lation  of  021  B.C.,  presupposed  in  later  codes  (P), 
tended  to  reduce  seriously  tho  opportunities  of  sacri 
fice,  especially  to  tho  increasing  numbers  of  the  .Jewish 
Diaspora  (the  Dispersion).  The  worship  of  the  syna 
gogue,  which  involved  singing  and  prayer  and  tho 
reading  of  the  Law  and  Prophets,  then  took  the  place 
of  sacrificial  worship.  After  the  destruction  of  tho 
Temple,  when  the  Roman  armies  under  Titus  captured 
Jerusalem  (A.D.  70),  and  after  the  .Jews  were  expelled 
from  the  city  in  A.r>.  13"),  synagogue-worship  remained 
the  sole  mode  of  public  religious  service,  while  of  animal 
sacrificial  offerings  only  lh»  annual  paschal  lamb  of 
each  Jewish  household  survived,  and  still  survives, 
and  a  curious  cock  or  hen  sacrifice  described  in 
Oestcrley  and  Box,  Religion  and  Worship,  pp.  416f. 

3.  Accompaniments  of  the  Primitive  Sanctuary  and 
Worship. — Prominent  among  these,  and  frequently  de 
picted  on  Phosnician  and  Babylonian  monuments,  was 
the  sacred  pole  (Dt.  7s*  1  K.  15i3*),  symbol  of  fertility, 
which  represented  the  goddess  Asherah  (mistranslated 
"  grove  "  in  AV,  distinct  from,  though  sometimes  con 
founded  with,  "  Ashtoreth  ").  The  pole  probably  origi 
nated  from  the  sacred  tree,  the  familiar  accompaniment 
holy  places  among  Semitic  peoples.  Frequently  it 
was  a  palm-tree,  as  in  Jg.  45  (palm-tree  of  Deborah), 
especially  in  Babylonia  and  Arabia  (where  the  palm- 
tree  is  so  much  used  in  supplying  food  for  the  suste 
nance  of  life),  but  in  Israel  it  was  most  frequent!}7  the 
terebinth,  e.g.  the  soothsayer's  terebinth  in  Gen.  126, 
Jg.  037.  While  special  mention  is  made  of  the  sacred 
terebinth  in  Jg.  4u  and  611,  other  trees  are  sometimes 
referred  to,  as  the  pomegranate  and  tamarisk,  oak  and 
poplar.  Both  the  latter  are  specially  mentioned  in 


Hos.  413  as  tho  accompaniments  of  the  sanctuaries 
on  the  hills,  which  came  under  prophetic  condemna 
tion,  since  the  cult  of  these  "  high  places  "  so  closely 
approximated  to  the  Canaanite  worship.  Hence, 
when  we  come  to  the  reformation  of  Josiah's  reign, 
whoso  principles  were  embodied  in  the  Deuteronomic 
code  and  the  Deuteronomically  redacted  Books  of 
Kings,  we  find  theso  elements  suppressed  (Dt.  1221) 
and  condemned  (2  K.  ]  79-18). 

We  find  also  many  allusions  to  sacred  spring*  (Xu. 
19r-22*),and  those  sometimes  give  their  names  to  places 
such  as  Beer-sheba  (well  of  seven),  En-  Hand  (spring  of 
Harod,  Jg.  7i),  'En-hakkore  (Jg.  IDIQ*,  "  spring  of 'him 
who  calls  (on  God)  "j.  Hagar  s  spring  was  called 
"  Well  of  tho  Living  One  who  sees  me  "  (Gen.  1614). 
Neither  prophecy  nor  law  could  take  exception  to  so 
si?nple  and  beautiful  an  expression  of  the  pure,  life- 
sustaining  power  of  God,  as  it  did  to  such  man-made 
things  as  the  Asherah-poln  and  the  mnssSblmli.  Henco 
we  read,  in  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  Ezekiel 
(47i-i2),  of  the  river  flowing  out  of  God's  sanctuary, 
whicli  deepens  as  it  Hows  in  its  life-giving  course 
(c.f.  Ps.  464,  Is.  86).  Tho  river  appears  again  in  the 
last  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  22rf ).  We  are 
also  reminded  of  tho  symbolic  use  made  by  Jesus 
(Jn.  44)  of  Jacob's  well. 

To  the  earlier  life  of  the  Hebrews  belong  tho  epliod 
and  teraphim,  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  Tho  ephod  used  in,  divination  by  tho 
priest  must  bo  carefully  distinguished  from  the  ~linen 
(/,!>'>«',  worn  by  the  priest,  e.g.  tho  boy  Samuel  (1  8. 
2icS),  and  by  David  when  he  danced  before  Yahweh 
(2  S.  (i i  j ).  The  former  ephod  was  not  worn  but  carried. 
That  it  was  a  sacred  object  representing  deity  is  clear 
from  the  significant  passage  (Jg.  824-27),  'in  which 
we  are  told  that  Gideon  made  an  ophod  of  the  golden 
earrings,  crescents,  pendants,  etc.  These  were  evi 
dently  melted  down,  and  formed  a  metal  covering 
around  a  wooden  stock  or  base  ;  and  we  read,  more 
over,  that  it  became  an  object  of  superstitious  worship. 
In  tho  sanctuary  at  iNob  the  ephod  had  its  recognised 
place,  and  Goliath's  sword  was  placed  behind  it, 
probably  as  a  dedicated  trophy  (1  S.  21g).  In  war 
thy  priest-soothsayer  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  carried  with  him  the  cphod-image,  in  the  presence 
of  which  lots  were  cast,  sacrifice  having  been  previ 
ously  offered  to  the  deity,  who  gave  authority  to  the 
answer  by  divinations  through  lots.  The  ephod  thus 
formed  one  essential  part  of  this  mechanical  apparatus 
of  inquiry ;  another  essential  part  was  the  sacred 
lot,  whicli  consisted  of  wooden  rods  ( Hos.  4ia)  or  arrows 
(Ezek.  2l2i).  Apparently  the  answer  was  determined 
by  the  particular  way  in  which  the  rod  or  arrow  fell. 

The  Jot  probably  had  the  effect  of  an  alternative, 
chiefly  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  This  explains  how  slowly  n 
reply  involving  definite  details  came  to  hand,  since 
successive  operations  of  the  sacred  lot  were  required. 
So  slow  was  the  process  that  Saul  was  compelled  to 
put  an  end  to  it  in  the  stress  of  battle  (1  S.  14ig). 
Sometimes  the  results  were  ambiguous.  Yahweh  gave 
no  answer  (36-38).  1  S.  23g-i2  gives  a  clear  illus 
tration  of  the  detailed  process  of  question  and  reply. 

Equally  if  not  more  obscure  is  the  nature  of  the  finm 
and  lumnthn  (Ezr.  263),  which  also  appears  to  have  been 
a  form  of  sacred  lot,  which  it  was  the  special  function 
of  the  priest-soothsayer  to  employ  (Dt.  33s,  bless 
ing  of  Levi).  The  most  instructive  passage  that  bears 
upon  it  is  1  S.  144iff.*.  which  is,  unfortunately,  badly 
corrupted  ;  but  if  we  follow  the  LXX  and  the  Hebrew 
text  reconstructed  accordingly  in  Driver's  Commentary, 
wo  are  allowed  to  infer  that  urim  and  tummim  were 
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sacred  lots  employed  in  an  ordoal  to  discover  guilt 
or  innocence.  According  to  Jerome's  interpretation, 
urim  meant  the  demonstration  of  guilt,  while  tummim 
meant  acquittal. 

The  same  word  ephod  (probably  derived  from  a  root 
meaning  "  lay  over  as  a  covering  ")  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  linen  garb  of  the  priest,  a  light  linen 
vestment,  somewhat  short,  as  wo  may  infer  from  the 
taunt  uttered  by  Michal  against  David  (2  S.  620), 
probably  a  simple  loin-cloth.  In  the  details  elaborated 
in  Ex.  282-25*  (P)  wo  have  the  later  development  of 
this  simple  priestly  vestment,  which  must  not  in  any 
way  be  mixed  up  with  earlier  usage.  In  this  elaborate 
description  of  the  post-exilian  priestly  dress  we  have 
many  obscure  points  (see  Driver,  Exodus  (CB),  p.  312). 
It  might  be  summarised  briefly  as  "  a  kind  of  waistcoat 
consisting  of  an  oblong  piece  of  richly  variegated 
material,  reaching  down  as  far,  apparently,  as  the 
waist.  It  was  supported  by  two  broad  straps  passing, 
like  braces,  over  the  shoulders  ('  shoulder-pieces,' 
Heb.  '  shoulders '),  and  attached  to  the  ephod  in 
front  and  behind.  On  the  top  of  each  of  these  shoulder- 
straps  was  an  onyx  stone  enclosed  in  a  filigree  setting 
of  gold  and  engraved  with  the  names  of  six  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Round  the  body  the  ephod 
was  further  held  in  its  place  by  a  band  woven  in  one 
piece  with  it.  The  ephod  was  worn  over  a  long  blue 
robe,  described  in  31-35  "  (Driver,  p.  300).  In 
front  of  the  ephod  the  "  pouch  "  (or  bag,  not  "  breast 
plate  ")  "  of  judgment  "  was  worn,  richly  coloured, 
and  with  four  rows  of  jewels.  This  pouch  contained 
the  "  urim  and  tummim."  L'-Jee  now  Arnold,  Ephod 
and  Ark.~A.  S.  P.] 

Another  obscure  object  of  worship  was  the  terdphtm 
(used  in  the  plural  like  the  name  of  God,  Elohim). 
Whether  Yahweh  was  worshipped  under  this  form  as 
Kautzsch  supposed,  or  foreign  deities  (Benzinger 
suggests  Astarle),  or  ancestral  spirits  (Jicphdlm — so 
Neubauor,  Schwally,  Harper,  and  others),  is  still  an 
opon  question.  Recent  discoveries  show  that  offer 
ings  wore  made  to  the  dead.  Wo  also  know,  from 
Michal's  artifice  (1  S.  19i3i.),  that  tho  image  must  have 
resembled  the  human  shape,  and  formed  a  treasured 
part  of  tho  household  possession  (Gen.  3119,30-35). 
In  Hos.  34,  Jg.  175,  it  is  conjoined  with  the  cult  of 
the  ephod,  and  was  evidently  employed  in  divination 
(Zech.  102,  Ez.ek.  2l2i).  Teraphim  were  suppressed, 
along  with  divination  and  its  accompaniments,  in  tho 
Reformation  of  Josiah  (2  K.  2324;  cf.  Dt.  ISiof.). 

4.  Sacred  Seasons  and  Festivals. — .lust  as  cca-tain 
spaces  attached  to  sanctuaries  were  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  Semites,  and  ordinary  human  activities  upon 
them,  as  hunting  and  ploughing,  were  debarred,  so 
wo  find  certain  portions  of  time  were  consecrated,  and 
human  activities  during  these  holy  seasons  were  simi 
larly  restricted  and  certain  exercises  of  worship  were 
demanded.  These  sacred  seasons  were  determined  by 
(a)  certain  important  forms  of  human  pursuit  on 
which  life  depended,  such  as  sheep-rearing  and  agri 
culture  ;  (lj)  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  As  an 
example  of  («)  we  may  cite  the  early  festival  of  Israel's 
pastoral  life,  viz.  the  festival  of  sheep-shearing,  to 
which  Absalom  invited  loyal  guests  (2  S.  132sf.  ; 
cf.  Gen.  38i2t'.,  1  S.  25^.).  1'robably  it  was  cele 
brated  with  a  sacrificial  meal  of  lamb's  flesh  and  the 
firstfruits  of  wool  (Hos.  2g),  but  nothing  is  heard  of 
it  in  later  times.  Other  examples  are  furnished  by 
the  familiar  agricultural  festivals  which  we  shall 
presently  mention.  Of  (J>)  wo  have  the  notable  illus 
trations  of  New  Moon  and  Sabbath,  to  which  wo  shall 
now  refer. 


I.  NEW  MOON  AND  SABBATH. — Sabbath  was  celebra 
ted  in  Babylonia  as  well  as  Israel.  Greece  also  had  its 
neomenia  or  new  moon  celebration.  From  1  S.  205f, 
24  29  we  learn  that  David's  clan  had  an  annual  new 
moon  celebration  at  Bethlehem,  at  which  hia  own 
presence  was  imperative.  A  sacrifice  was  offered  (29), 
as  wo  might  expect.  Though  New  Moon  and  Sabbath 
are  often  mentioned  together  in  the  prophets  (Is.  Ii3, 
Hos.  2n,  Am.  85),  we  never  find  mention  of  the  New 
Moon  among  the  older  Hebrew  codes. 

With  reference  to  the  Sabbath,  we  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  among  the  early  Hebrews  the  four 
teenth  or  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  was  called  Sabbath. 
The  first  was  tho  day  of  tho  new  moon,  and  the  four 
teenth  (fifteenth)  day  would  be  the  full  moon.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  tho  solemn  paschal 
meal  was  taken  on  this  very  night,  14— loth  Nisan. 

This  view  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  discovery  of 
a  list  of  Babylonian  names  for  days  by  Dr.  Pinches, 
in  which  the  fifteenth  day  is  called  shapattu  or  Sabbath. 
While  this  may  be  true — and  the  juxtaposition  of 
New  Moon  and  Sabbath  in  tho  earlier  Hebrew  prophets 
(Is.  113,  Hos.  2n,  Am.  85)  seems  to  suggest  it — the 
sevcnth-uay  Sabbath  must  have  co-existed  from  early 
times,  since  tho  sacredness  of  the  number  seven  and  the 
existence  of  the  seventh  year  as  one  of  release  for  slaves 
appear  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  of  Israel 
embodied  in  early  codes  (Ex.  212).  Moreover,  the 
restrictions  which  attached  to  the  Hebrew  seventh- 
day  Sabbath  belonged  to  the  Babylonian  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days  of 
the  month.  On  these  days,  we  learn  from  a  tablet 
(IV  Rawl.  32  f.),  a  ruler  was  not  allowed  to  eat  roast 
tlcsh  or  even  to  change  his  robe  or  put  on  clean  apparel, 
a  king  could  not  mount  a  chariot  or  announce  a  de 
cision,  nor  a  soothsayer  deliver  an  oracle,  nor  could  a 
physician  lay  his  hand  on  one  diseased.  (See  "  Holi 
ness  "  in  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  756.)  These  severe  restric 
tions  are  the  outcome  of  the  eld-world  Semitic  concep 
tions  of  holiness  applied  to  time.  In  earlier  days  they 
did  not  so  seriously  limit  human  activities  as  they  did 
in  later  times  (probably  owing  in  some  degree  to 
Babylonian  influence  during  the  Exile).  Nevertheless, 
in  earlier  times  abstinence  from  ordinary  avocations, 
enforced  in  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  20io,  Dt.  614),  was 
well  sustained,  as  Am.  85  clearly  proves,  in  which 
similar  restrictions  applied  to  the  sanctity  of  the  new 
mooii.  From  2  K.  423  we  infer  that  New  Moon  and 
8al>bat}b  were  days  on  which  prophet  or  soothsaying 
priest  at  some  high  place  might  be  consulted,  and  that 
considerably  longer  journeys  than  the  restricted 
Sabbath  day's  journey  of  later  times  were  permissible. 

With  reference  to  the  New  Moon,  the  practice  in 
post-exilian  times  is  codified  in  Nu.  lOio  (P),  where  it 
is  laid  down  that  the  first  day  of  the  month  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  burnt  oils-rings  and  peace  offerings  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (cj.  Ps.  81s). 
Further  detailed  regulations  as  to  the  sacrifices  then 
offered  are  contained  in  a  later  section  in  Nu.  £811-14 
(r.f.  also  Ezek.  46i,3,6,  Ezr.  3s,  Neh.  1033,34). 

The  Sabbath  came  to  have  a  greater  importance,  per 
haps  because  it  was  more  frequent  than  the  new  moon. 
It  is  the  only  holy  season  mentioned  in  the  Decalogue 
(Ex.  208-1 1*  ,  and  in  the  list  of  feasts  contained  in  Lev. 
23  it  is  the  first.  Also  in  early  pre-exilian  times  it  was 
fully  maintained  as  a  day  of  abstinence  from  labour, 
even  in  harvest-time  and  ploughing  (Ex.  342i,  J). 
In  tho  later  days  of  tho  Exile  the  stringency  of  tho 
Sabbath  was  enforced  by  prophetic  teaching  (Jer.  17 
19-27  (a  subsequent  addition),  Ezek.  4424,  Is.  662, 
5813),  as  well  as  by  nost-exilian  legislation.  With 
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Neh.  13i5-22  c/.  Ex.  3113-17,  35:: f.,  Nu.  1032-36 
(the  death-penalty  by  stoning  being  enforced  on  a  man 
who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath). 

The  Sabbath  rest  of  0110  day  in  seven  became  the 
foundation  in  early  times  for  a  series  of  Sabbath 
cycles.  Hence  we  have  the  law  respecting  the  seventh 
or  tiabbatic  year  <•/  release  in  that  early  cornpend  of 
laws,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  !<>:.  21-23  (viz.  in  Ex. 
212-6,  23 1 of  ),  which  provided  that  the  slave  should 
go  free  in  the  seventh  year,  if  he  so  wished,  after 
generous  provision  had  been  made  for  him  from  tho 
flock,  threshing-floor,  and  wine-press.  Also  debts  were 
not  to  be  exacted  in  tills  year  Moreover,  the  land  (in 
cluding  vineyard  and  olive-yard)  wag  to  remain  fallow. 
We  have  likewise  a  month-cycle.  The  seventh  month 
had  therefore  a  special  sanctity,  and,  according  to 
the  later  legislation  of  Lev.  23a  ;f.,  the  f'n.st  day  of 
this  month  was  signaled  by  blowing  of  trumpets  and 
an  offering  made  by  fire. 

The  last  of  the  cycles  is  tho  end  of  the  seventh  of 
the  seven-year  periods.  This  final  year  was  Grilled  the 
year  of  Jubilc.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  thi.,  was 
a  later  exilian  or  post-exilian  development,  the  dctiiis 
of  which  are  to  bo  found  in  Lev.  25s-55 s.  It  was 
announced  with  a  loud  trumpet-blast  on  the  tenth  day 
of  tiie  seventh  month  (i.e.  Tishri).  Tii»  i;u;d  was  to  lie 
fallow  as  in  the  ordinary  seventh  ye  ,  •,  it  to 

be  sold  in  perpetuity,  "  for  the  land'  is  mine,  for  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojournrrs  with  me"'  (2  ;).  Great  diifi- 
cultics  encompass  thh  subject.  Does  tho  Jubile  year 
involve  the  i'ort -y-nmi :,  .  fiftieth  as 

fallow  years  for  ihe  soil  ?  the  Jubilc 

year  as  the  fiftieth.      But  two  successive  ! 
are  implied  in  20-23,  which  moreover  guarantee  "that 
the  preceding  sixth  year  of  the  last  septennial  j 
shall  be  one  of  exceptional  fruitfulness,  NO  as  to  enable 
the    cultivator    to    tide    over    tho    two-vear    i:" 
Though  Driver  and  White  (SBOT)  ar«;uo  that  th.-  law 
was   maintained,  the  testimony  of  late  Jewish  writers 
that   the    law   of    Jubilc    belonged    to    theory    rather 
than  practiee  appears  probable..     Sec  EBi,  "  jubilee." 
II.  ANNUAL  FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS. — (a)  pre-exilian. 
— Here  we  see  the  clear  impress  of  Israel's  settled  agri 
cultural  life  in  Canaan.     According  to  1  ho  earliest  codes 
(Ex.  21-23i9,  34io-26)  there  were  three  such  festivals 
in  the  earlier  period  of  Israel'.-;  life  in  Canaan  (Ex.  23 
14-17,  34xSf.),  viz.  : 

(i.)  The  Festival  of  CuJcannal  tW;<.s  (Massolh). — 
With  this  the  ancient  nomadic  j>'i  -•  'ovei  sacrifice  of  the 
lamb  (pesah)  came  to  be  associated  (  Kx.  3 ! -.25,  Dt.  IGxf.), 
probably  because  both  were  nearly-  coincident  in  time! 
the  one  being  the  product  of  the  firstfruits  of  the 
corn,  the  other  the  firstling  of  tho  flock.  The  feast  of 
Unleavened  Cakes  was  celebrated  for  a  wsek,  from  tho 
15th  to  2 1st  Nisan,  and  is  mentioned  by  itself  without 
reference  to  Passover  in  Ex.  2815.  '  According  to 
Dt,  10g  it  began  ••  from  the  time  when  thou  boginnest 
to  put  the  sickle  to  the  standing  corn."  It  therefore 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  just  as  the  Feast 
of  Weeks  marked  its  close.  Ono  characteristic  of  tho 
feast,  which  is  still  maintained  in  tho  ritual  of  every 
Jewish  household  at  the  present  day,  is  the  complete 
banishment  of  all  leaven  (Ex.  12i5*)  from  the  precincts 
(Dt.  16.|).  Ex.  3425  seems  to  imply  the  close  conjunction 
of  Passover  and  Unleavened  Cakes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  special  command  respecting  Passover  issued  by 
kins;  Josiali  in  the  days  of  general  degeneracy  and 
laxity  (2  K.  232if.)  seems  to  imply  that  this  primitive 
celebration  had  fallen  into  neglect.  Henceforth  (Dt.  16 
1-7)  it  acquired  exceptional' importance  and  formed 
&a  indissoluble  part  of  tho  Easter  festival  of  Unleavened 


Cakes.  Note  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  kept  anywhere 
except  at  the  central  sanctuary  (sf.  ;  c/.  1619-20).  Iv 
was  to^  be  sacrificed  at  sunset  at  the  close  of  the 
14th  Nisan,  find  then  boiled  and  eaten  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary. 

Here  w-e  notice  that  the  domestic  character  of  the 
institution  in  its  earlier  pre-exilian  form  represented 
by  the  J  narrative  in  Ex.  1221-27  is  removed  in  order 
to  vindicate  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  central 
sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  so  r6poatodly  enforced  in 
Deuteronomy.  What  Deuteronomy  and  this  J  narra 
tive  have  in  common  is  that  the  'Passover  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Exodus  journey.  Moreover  tho 
J  narrative  derives  tho  name  of  the  Passover  sacrifice 
(pcsah)  from  the  fact  that  God  spared  the  firstborn  of 
the  Hebrew  household  on  whoso  door-posts  the  blood 
of  the  paschal  lamb  had  been  smeared.  For  other 
explanations,  sec  EBi,  lt  Passover." 

Special  provision  is  made,  both  in  tho  earlier  codes 
(Ex.  23x8,  3425)  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy,  that  tho 
sacrificial  flesh  shall  not  remain  till  the  morning. 
According  to  Deuteronomy  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Cakes  closed  on  tho  seventh  day  with  solemn  Sabbatic 
celebration. 

(ii.)  Feast  of  Harvest  (Ex.  23 16),  or,  as  it  is  called 
in^  another  early  compend  of  laws,  the  feast  of  week* 
(Ex.  342.-.).  was  that  of  the  firstfruits  of  the  wheat 
harvest.  It  way  celebrated,  as  we  learn  from  the  fuller 
statement  in  Dt.  16o,  seven  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest  or  "  time  when  thou  boginnest  to  put 
the  sickle  to  tho  standing  corn."  So  von  weeks  mav 
have  been  the  average  duration  of  the  Palestinian 
harvest.  Probably  it  varied  in  different  parts  of 
Canaan,  and  this  length  of  time  was  observed  in  tho 
Jerusalem  sanctuary  because  it  applied  especially  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  This  would  bring  the  celebra 
tion  to  the  (5th  of  tho  month  Sivan  (May-June).  The 
foast  must  have  corresponded  in  character  somewhat 
to  our  English  "  harvest  home."  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  "  tribute  of  a  free-will  offering  of  thine  hand  " 
(!)!-..  li'To),  and  all  were  bidden  to  participate  in  this 
truly  social  feast  of  rejoicing,  both  father  and  family 
as  well  as  servants,  resident  alien,  widow,  and  orphan. 
Probably  tho  "  joy  in  harvest  "  of  Is.  83  is  an  allusion 
to  tho  genial  character  of  this  harvest  feast. 

(iii.)  Feast  of  Ingathering  (Ex.  23x6,  3422),  called  in 
later  times  (Dt,  16 13-1 5)  feast  of  Booths  ("Tabemaclss"), 
completed  the  cycle  of  annual  agricultural  feasts.  This 
last  was  celebrated  at  the  ""turn  of  tho  circuit " 
(Ex.  3422)  of  the  old  Canaanite-Hebrew  year,  i.e.  the 
present  civil  month-calendar  of  the  Jews.  Tho  month 
in  which  it  was  held  was  called  in  prc-exilian  Israel 
'thanim  (in  the  later  Bab. -Jewish  or  Ecclesiastical 
Calendar  Tishri),  corresponding  to  September-October. 
According  to  the  more  detailed  statement  in  Dt.  1613 
the  festival  Irsted  seven  days,  i.e.  from  15th  to  21st 
Tishri,  and  was  held  "  after  thou  hast  gathered  in 
from  thy  threshing-floor  and  from  thy  wine-press." 
It  was  essentially  a  vintage  festival.  Probably  no 
feast  was  more  characteristic  of  the  Canaanite  and 
Hebrew  life  of  tho  pre-exilian  period.  The  oracles  of 
the  prophets  of  this  period  contain  frequent  reference 
to  its  joy  and  merry-making.  Am.  8if.  connects  the 
basket  of  summer  fruit  with  the  songs  of  rejoicing  in 
the  Temple  soon  to  be  changed  to  howlings,  just  a:-i  in 
tho  denunciation  of  doom  on  Moab  another  prophet 
declares  :  '  Upon  thy  summer  fruits  and  upon  thy 
harvest  the  shout  (of  battle)  is  fallen,  and  gladness  is 
taken  away  and  joy  out  of  tho  fruitful  field,"  etc. 
(Is.  16af.  ;  cf.  Hos.  9xf.,  Jer.  2530).  A  picturesque 
touch  is  given  us  in  Jg.  2119-21,  iu  which  this  annual 
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autumn  festival  at  Shiloh  is  described,  in  which  tho 
"  daughters  of  SSiiloh  came  out  to  dance  in  the  dances." 
In  a  vine-cultivating  land  like  Canaan  such  a  festival 
might  easily  degenerate  into  excess  Indeed  Shiloh, 
like  Samaria  (Is.  281,3),  was  probably  notorious  for 
its  intemperance  (1  S.  lg,  isf. ).  In  fact  it  was  against 
this  sensuous  indulgence  of  Canaanito  life  that  tho 
NaziritcoTder  (Nu.  0*,  Jg.  134f.*,  Jcr.  35,  Am.  2i 2)  arose 
as  a  protest,  and  as  an  endeavour  to  restore  tho  old  and 
primitive  .simplicity  of  Israel's  earlier  nomadie  life. 

The  reformation  in  Josiah'g  reign  which  found  ex 
pression  in  the  Code  contained  in.  Deuteronomy  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  high  places.  It  must  have 
effected  a  great  change.  Instead  of  a,  short  pilgrimage 
to  a  local  shrine  like  Bethel,  Shechom,  or  Beersheba, 
the  pilgrim  was  compelled  to  journey  a  considerable 
distance  to  tho  great  Jerusalem  sanctuary.  As  the 
festival  then  lasted  an  entire  week,  tho  erection  of 
booths  became  necessary  and  the  feast  was  called  tho 
feast  of  Booths  (tabernacles).  From  this  time  onwards, 
and  especially  in  the  restored  Temple  worship  in 
augurated  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  detailed 
regulations  of  P  (contained  in  Lev.  and  Nu.)  came  into 
force,  the  old  genial  character  of  festival  celebrations 
passed  away,  while  a  purer,  more  rigid,  and  puritanic 
legalism  took  its  place. 

The  Hebrew  festivals  of  tho  pre-cxilian  period,  just 
described,  formed  tho  religious  cement  of  the  clans  and 
tribes  of  Israel  who  participated  in  tho  common  sacra 
of  the  common  altar.  In  many  respects  tho  Arabic 
Hajj  graphically  portrayed  by  Wellhausen  (R?sie 
arab.  Heidentums,*  pp.  87-89)  represents  the  old  pre- 
exilian  Hebrew  Hagg  or  festival.  li  It  formed  tho 
rendezvous  of  ancient  Arabian  life  Here  came  under 
the  protection  of  the  peace  of  God  the  tribes  and  clans 
which  at  other  times  lived  apart,  and  only  knew  peace 
and  security  within  their  own  frontiers.  Hero  affairs 
between  peoples  or  states  or  questions  affecting  the 
rights  of  nations  were  settled,  tribute  paid  or  cessation 
of  war  during  a  dry  season  arranged,  or  a  struggle 
postponed  for  a  year.  Moreover,  an  active  intercourse 
arose  between  individuals  in  every  form  and  mode. 
It  was  the  single  opportunity  when  members  of  different 
tribes  could  move  freely  and  fearlessly  in  their  relations 
to  one  another.  Tradesmen  and  pedlars,  smiths  and 
horse-doctors  erect  their  booths  .  .  .  (c,f.  the  allusion 
to  the  grasping  trader  in  Am.  825).  Slaves  aro  bought 
or  redeemed  .  .  .  acquaintances  are  made,  and  court 
ships  arranged  between  adherents  of  different,  tribes 
who  could  otherwise  hardly  manage  to  see  one  another." 

(b)  Pest-exilian  Developments. — The  general  tendency 
of  the  changes  in  ritual,  especially  of  sacrifice,  and  in 
the  festivals  of  the  post-exilian  period,  has  been  already 
briefly  indicated.  They  rnav  be  found  in  the  legisla 
tion  of  P  in  Ex.  35-40,  Lev.  entire,  and  Nu.  1-1028 
and  subsequent  sections  in  Numbers.  It  should  bo 
understood,  however,  that  by  no  means  all  tho  addi 
tional  details  respecting  sacrifice  or  ritual  belong  to 
this  post-exilian  period.  It  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  much  of  this  detail  is  of  old  pre-exilian  origin. 
Thus: 

(i.)  We  note  that  the  Passorer  feast  reverts  in  Ex.  1% 
3f.*  (P)  to  its  original  domestic  character  which  it  still 
possesses  in  every  Jewish  household.  The  removal  of 
leaven  from  the  house  was  by  later  enactment  ordnined 
for  the  interval  between  the  evening  of  the  13th  and 
that  of  the  14th  Nisan.  This  is  what  in  Jn.  19i4 
(cf.  Mk.  15 12,  Mt.  276s)  is  called  the  "  preparation  for 
the  possover."  On  present-day  use  see  Oesterlcy  and 
Box,  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Synagogue,  pp.  356f. 
(1st  ed.).  Till  midday  cf.  the  14th,  leaven  might  bo 


eaten,  after  which  every  fragment  wan  destroyed.  For 
the  Passover  meal  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid  might  be 
chosen.  The  selection  of  tho  animal  was  fixed  for 
the  10th  of  tho  month  Nisan  (or  in  the  old  pro-exilian 
Hebrew-Canr.aiiite  calendar  Abib),  care  being  taken 
(hat  it  should  be  a  male  in  its  fir,  t  year  and  without 
lictiiivh  (Ex.  125).  The  lamb  was  slain  at  or  before 
Miiiset  on  the  14th  Nisan.  Special  precautions  were 
taken  that  not  a  bone  of  tho  lamb  should  be  broken 
(Ex.  12/if)).  According  to  the  Jewish  treatise  Pe  uliim, 
vii.  11,  tho  penally  for  breaking  a  bone  was  forty  stripes 
save  ono.  (Some  would  hold  -uith  respect  to  the 
incident  in  Jn.  19.31-33  that  tho  citation  in  36  is  a 
reference  to  Ex.  12/|6  ;  cf.  Nu.  9i2,  which  is  interpreted 
typically.  This  is  possible,  though  the  analogy  of 
Jn.  19s7  which  iinmed  ately  follows  makes  the  refer 
ence  to  Ps.  3420  more  probable.)  The  llesh  was  not  to 
be  eaten  raw  since  tho  blood  would  be  consumed  also, 
in  direct  violation  cf  tho  post-exilian  regulations  in 
den.  94,  Lev.  726f..  1710-15  (P),  cf.  Ps.  1.64.  but  it 
v,-as  to  be  roasted  on  fire  and  eaten  along  with  un 
leavened  cakes  arid  bitter  herbs  (with,  lettuce  or  wild 
endive  ;  see  ]\iishna,  Pesahim,  ii.  6).  All  that  remained 
was  to  bo  consumed  with  fire  before  morning.  Tho 
boimden  duty  of  every  male,  who  was  not  prevented 
by  uncleanness  or  by  travel,  to  take  part  in  the  Pass 
over,  was  very  strictly  enforced  by  later  JcwHi  legisla 
tion  (Nu.  04-14  P).  Even  the  resident  alien  if  circum 
cised  (Ex.  1248  P)  was  expected  to  participate.  But 
if,  by  reason  of  temporary  disqualification,  a  man  was 
prevented  from  taking  part,  special  provision  was  made 
for  him  by  the  institu  ion  of  a  second  Pa-worer  just  one 
month  later  (1.4th  lyyar). 

With  reference  to  the  seven  days  that  followed  the 
Passover,  when  unleavened  calces  were  eaten,  elaborate 
regulations  are  set  forth  in  Nu.  2816-25.  The  15th 
Nisan  was  a  day  cf  "  holy  convocation,"  on  which  no 
servile  work  could  bo  done.  Special  offerings  for  this 
and  the  following  days  till  the  21st  (which  was  again 
a  clay  of  "  holy  convocation  "  strictly  kept)  are 
appointed  in  Nu.  28ic;f.  From  Lev.  23iof.  we  learn 
that  a  special  rite  was  appointed  for  the  16th  or 
morrow  after  the  Sabbath,  viz.  the  presentation  of  the 
"  Omer  "  or  sheaf  of  barley  which  was  waved  by  the 
priest  before  Yahweh.  A  ma!o  lamb  a  year  old  with 
out  blemish  was  sacrificed  at  the  same  time  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  accompanied  by  cereal  offerings. 

(ii.)  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost.- — There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  as  to  how  the  Pentecost  was 
reckoned.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Pentecost  was 
reckoned  from  the  morrow  of  tho  Sabbath,  i.e.  tho 
16th  Nisan  on  which  the  "wire  offering'"  (Tenufah) 
of  tho  "  Omer  "  or  sheaf  was  presented  in  tho  Temple. 
Thus  Pentecost  fell  on  the  Oth  of  tho  month  Sivan. 
Pentecost  was  celebrated  by  tho  offering  of  two  ioaves 
baked  from  Ir-avcn  as  firstfruits,  accompanied  by  a 
burnt  offering  of  seven  lambs  of  a  year  old  without 
blemish.  Several  other  sacrificial  details  were  added, 
viz.  in  Lev.  2315-21.  Nu.  2826-31  (P). 

(iii.)  Fea-vt  of  Booths  (or  Tabernacles)  lasted  from  the 
]5th  till  22nd  Tisliri  (Ethanlm  in  the  old  Hebrew- 
Canaanite  calendar)  which  corresponds  to  September- 
October.  The  first  day  (loth)  was  a  day  of  holy 
convocation  or  public  worship  on  which  all  servile 
labour  ceased  (Lev.  2335).  The  main  characteristic 
of  the  first  was  tho  erection  of  booths  from  palm- 
branches  or  boughs  of  willows  or  other  large  trees. 
Nu.  29i2-i6  contains  regulations  as  to  the  special 
offerings  to  bo  presented  on  the  first  day.  while  in  17-38 
we  have  a  series  of  instructions  respecting  the  special 
offerings  of  animals,  meal-offerings,  and  drink-offerings 
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for  each  clay  of  the  feast  until  the  eighth  day,  which 
was  onco  more  a  day  of  solemn  assembly  that  brought 
tho  festival  to  a  close. 

The  precise  mode  of  celebration  no  doubt  varied 
somewhat  at  different  periods.  Thus  in  Neli.  815!  wo 
read  that  the  branches  i:i  the  booths  were  olive,  myrtle, 
aml_  palm,  and  that  the  booths  were  set  up  on  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  in  their  courts,  ia  the  courts 
of  God's  Temple,  and  in  the  open  space  by  the  water- 
gate  and  that  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  From  Jewish 
treatises  of  later  limes  (chiefly  tiuccah)  we  learn  that 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  15th  a  priest  followed  by 
a  procession  went  down  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  drew 
water  from  thence  into  a  golden  vessel  and  returned 
to  join  the  other  priests  at  the  morning  sacrifice.  The 
remaining  details  of  procedure  need  not  be  described. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  rite-  of 
water-drawing,  and  the  libation  that  followed,  were 
carried  out  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  there  may  be  an 
allusion  to  it  in  Christ's  words  on  the  last  d:;y  of  tho 
Feast  of  Booths  in  Jn.  73/f.  :  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  me,  and  drink  "  (see  Wimsche.  Ni  ue 
Beitra(j(  zur  Erltittterv.iKj  <!fr  A'rtnit/di,  ,1,  nil  loc.), 

We  now  come  to  a  w  ;>••••  of  ;/o.s;'-,-.r<72'<>(/-  slivnU  u  hk-h. 
properly  speaking,  belong  only  to  the  centnrie-s  subse 
quent  to  the  Exile.  Most  important  among  these  is  : 

(a)  Thu  Dinj  '•/'  AtoiiruiPHf.  really  a  fast  and  not  a 
feast  (Ay.  27e, ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  U),  held  on  the 
li.'i  !i  Ti-;hri.  It  was  called  a  "  high  Sabbath.'"  a  day  of 
''  holy  convocation  "  on  \\hieh  no  work  could  be  done, 
and  every  Israelite,  home-born  slave,  and  even  resident 
alien  was  required  ''  to  afllict  his  soul"  (Lev.  KL^of., 
2827-32).  The  ceremonial  throughout  t  lie  day  was 
essentially  expiatory  in  character,  and  reflects  the 
general  tendency  of  sacrificial  rites  at  this  time,  which 
was  piacular,  and  bore  ivlVi nice  to  an  exalted  sense  of 
sin  and  uncleanness.  Moreover,  the  ceremonial  through 
out  the  whole  time,  lasting  from  t!:e  evening  of  th"  :-th 
to  that  of  the  10th,  was  centred  in  the  person  of  t!i;j 
High  1'riest,  a  personage  whose  office  emerges  in  the 
po.;t-exiliaii  period  (Xi-ch.  3i).  The  special'  offerings 
for  the  day  are  prescribed  in  \-.<.  297-1 1,  and  are 
similar  (o  those  of  the  eighth  day  (22nd  Tishri)  in  the 
Feast  of  Booths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ritual  pro 
ceedings  appointed  for  tho  High  Priest  are  set  forth 
in  detail  in  Lev.  ir>;,-jS.  AiVr  having  bathed  in 
water,  he  arrayed  himself  in  garments  of  white  linen  as 
well  as  linen  girdle  and  turban.  He  then  brought  a 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  anid  his 
house  and  a  ram  for  burnt-offering.  But  in  making 
atonement  for  the  people  a  ram  was  ch.^.en  for  a  burnt- 
offering  ((/.  lleb.  727)  and  t  \vo  he-goats  \\ere  selected. 
Then  follows  a  unique  ceremony  described  in  con 
siderable  detail.  Lois  were;  east  with  respect  to  Iho 
two  he-goats,  whereby  one  was  assigned  for  Yah  well 
and  the  other  for  Azazel  (probably  some  demon  of  the 
desert).  The  bullock  wa  <  then  offered  as  an  expiation 
for  the  High  Priest  and  his  family.  After  this  a  censer 
was  filled  with  coals  from  tho  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
and  with  a  handful  of  incense  tho  High  .Priest  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (cf.  Heb.  97,11,24-20).  As  he  threw 
the  sweet  incense  on  tho  coals,  clouds  of  tho  incense 
covered  the  Ark  and  the  mercy-seat,  apparently  with 
the  object  (rf.  Lev.  1613)  of  veiling  tho  Divine  Presence, 
for  no  man  can  see  God's  manifestation  and  live 
(Ex.  192i,  Jg.  1322).  The  blood  of  the  bullock  was  the  n 
sprinkled  on  the  oast  side  of  tho  mercy-seat  and  seven 
times  on  the  space  in  front.  Coming  forth  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  the  High  Priest,  having  made  atonement 
for  himself  and  his  household,  next  made  atonement 
for  the  people  by  offering  the  goat  reserved  for  Yahweh 


as  sin-offering  for  the  people.  Ho  then  re-entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  none  could  accompany  him, 
and  performed  the  same  acts  of  sprinkling  with  the 
goat's  blood.  Ex.  30io  here  gives  some  further  details 
not  found  in  Leviticus.  Once  more  the  High  Priest 
emerged  from  tho  Holy  of  Holies  and,  after  further 
lustra!  ceremonies  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  pro 
ceeded  to  the  strange  rite  with  the  goat  devoted  to 
Azazel  (called  "  scape-goat  ").  Upon  it  the  High 
Priest  laid  both  his  hand.)  and  confessed  over  it  all  the 
sins  of  the  Israelites.  Tho  goat  was  then  led  away 
into  the  wilderness  to  a  remote  spot  and  set  free.  Tho 
High  Priest,  after  bathing,  resumed  his  priestly  vest 
ments  in  tho  "  tent  of  meeting,"  and  then  came  forth 
and  offered  two  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  tho 
people  (Lev.  1(523!'.).  Meanwhile  the  man  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  goat  for  Azazel  was  regarded  as 
unclean  and  had  to  bathe  his  flesh  in  water  (26).  In 
later  times  the  penitential  confession  of  sin  (rf.  Bab. 
penitential  litanies)  took  an  important  place  in  the 
service  of  tho  Bay  of  Atonement  (cf.  Ps.  32s).  Further 
details  and  later  minutiae  introduced  into  its  observance 
may  bo  found  in  HDB,  "Atonement,  Day  of,"  derived 
in  tho  main  from  tho  Mishna  tract  Yuma.  For  NT 
students  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  great  place  which 
this  fast  occupies  in  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

(l>)  Tho  other  festivals  or  sacred  days  in  post-exilian 
Judaism  may  here  be  enumerated'.  (I)  Fcnst  of 
Trumpet*  at  the  beginning  of  tho  seventh  month  (Tishri) 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  and  tho  first  of  the  Jewish 
\var.  It  was  accordingly  a  New  Year  fexlical, 
a  solemn  Sabbath  and  New-moon  feast,  on  which 
work  ceased.  The  sacrificial  regulations  may  bo  found 
in  Nu.  29 1-6.  (~2)  Fe:ist  of  Dedication  (still  called 
by  the  Jews  Hanukkah),  established  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabum-i  to  commemorate  tho  purification  of  the  Temple 
in  the  month  Kislov  (about  December)  IG4  B.C.  (p. 
b'07), after  its  desecration  by  heathen  sacrifices  through 
Antioehus  tfpiphanos  (I  Mae.  45<>).  Ps.  30*  is  generally 
held  to  be  a  Temple-inauguration  Psalm  in  reference 
to  this  event,  and  i^  still  so  employed  in  Jewish  liturgy 
(rf.  Jn.  1022).  (3)  Feast  of  Part  HI,  on  the  14th  and 
].~>;!i  of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar  or  Feb.-Mareh), 
commemorated  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
llaman.  In  F.st.  922  it  is  ordained  that  Jews  should 
treat  these  two  days  as  "  days  of  feasting  and  gladness 
and  of  sending  portions  to  one  another  and  gifts  to 
the  poor."  In  2  Mac.  1636  the  feast  is  called  "  the 
day  of  Mordocai."'  We  know  that  it  was  celebrated 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era  (Joseph.  Ant.  \i.  6,  Li). 
(4)  Other  post  -exilian  feasts  need  only  a  bare  enumera 
tion,  such  as  the  Feast  of  Acra,  23rd  of  second  month 
(lyyar).  established  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  141  B.C., 
to  commemorate  the  capture  and  purification  of  Acra 
(1  Mac.  1350-52).  This  feast  afterwards  became 
obsolete. —  Feast  of  Wood-carrying  on  loth  of  the  fifth 
monih  (Ab),  on  which  wood  was  brought  to  supply  the 
altar-fire  in  the  Temple  (Noh.  1034,  1^3 1  ;  Joseph. 
Wart,  ii.  17,  6). —  Feast  of  Nicanor.  another  Maccabsean 
institution  commemorating  the  victory  over  Nicanor, 
the  general  of  the  Syrian  forces  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes, 
at  Adasa  near  Bothhoron,  161  B.C.  It  waa  held  on 
the  13th  day  of  Adar  (Feb. -March)  ;  cf.  1  Mac.  749 
— Fast  of  Esther  (Eat.  4i6)  preceded  Purim  on  the 
13th  Adar. 

In  addition  to  these  we  read  of  certain  fasts  of 
sorrowful  commemoration  of  the  tragic  events  which 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Judsean  kingdom,  viz.  the. 
Babylonian  assault  on  Jerusalem  on  the  ninth  day  of 
the  fourth  month  (Tammuz  or  June-July)  (2  K.  2o3f., 
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Zech.  75.5,  819),  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
Temple  (Jer.  52i2)  on  the  tenth  day  of  tho  fifth  month 
(Ab  or  July-August).  The  following  list  of  months, 
arranged  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar  and 
containing  the  chief  feast-  and  fast-days,  will  be  found 
useful : 

1.  Abib  or  Nisan  (March-April). 

1st  or  New  Moon.  Beginning  of  the  ecclesiasti 
cal  year. 

14th.  Preparation  for  Passover;  paschal  lamb 
eaten  about  sunset.  Barley  IvarveM. 

15th.  Sabbath  and  Holy  Convocation.  Begin 
ning  of  Week  of  Unleavened  Cakes. 

IGth.  Offering  of  Omer  or  First  Sheaf  (Barley). 

21st.  Holy  Convocation. 

2.  lyyar  (April-May)  or  Ziv  (older  name). 

1st.  New  Moon. 

14th.  Second  or  Little  Passovr-r. 

3.  Sivan  (May-June). 

1st.  New  Moon.     Wheat  harvest. 
6th-7th.  Pentecost  or  Feast  of  Weeks,  marking 
the  closo  of  corn  harvest. 

4.  Tammuz  (June-July). 

1st.  New  Moon. 

5.  Ab  (July-Aug  ). 

1st.  New  Moon. 

6.  Elul  (Aug.-Sep.). 

1st.  New  Moon 

7.  Tishri  (Sep.-Oct.)  or  ElM-nhn  (older  name). 

1st.  New  Moon — New  Year's  Day  of  the  Jewish 

Civil   Year.      Feast  of  Trumpets. 
10th.    Fast  of  Atonement. 
15th-22nd.   Feast  of  Booths  (or  Tabernacles). 

8.  Marchesvan  (Oct. -Nov.)  or  Bui  (older  name). 

1st.  New  Moon. 

9.  Kislev  (Nov.-Dec.). 

1st.  New  Moon. 
25th.   Feast  of  Dedication. 
10    Tebeth  (Dec.-Jan.). 
1st.  New  Moon. 

11.  Shebat  (Jan.-Feb.). 

1st.  New  Moon. 

12.  Adar  (Feb.-March). 

1st.  New  Moon. 

13th.   Feast  of  Nicaiior. 

14th-15th.   Feast  of  Purirn. 

13.  Ve-Adar  (intercalary  month). 

Vows  were  not  infrequent  among  the  Hebrews  as 
among  other  peoples.  It  was  an  obligation  to  God,  a 
pledge  to  do  certain  things,  voluntarily  incurred,  fre 
quently  in  times  of  crisis  or  trouble,  in  order  to  secure 
Divine  aid.  The  pledge  often  consisted  in  some 
service,  gift,  or  sacrifice.  It  was  of  a  very  binding 
character  and  might  be  very  tragic  in  it?  issue,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jephthah  (Jg.  11 301.),  or  entail  unforeseen 
issues  (Ac.  232 if.).  Any  evasion  or  subterfuge  was 
sternly  censured  or  suppressed  (Dt  2321-23,  Pr.  2025, 
Mai.  1 14).  The  laws  respecting  vows  in  the  Pentateuch 
were  codified  late,  i.e.  belong  to  the  post-exilian  docu 
ment  P,  viz  Lev.  27 1-29,  which  deals  especially  with 
the  objects  devoted  or  "  sanctified  "  to  Yahwch  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  vow  and  the  conditions  on  which 
they  might  be  redeemed,  and  Nu.  30,  which  deals  with 
the  vows  made  by  women,  whether  married  or  divorced 
or  widows.  A  vow  made  by  a  woman  without  a 
husband's  cognisance  and  consent  is  not  allowed  to 
stand— a  very  significant  illustration  of  the  subject 
condition  of  woincu  in  those  times. 

Deference  has  already  (p.  103 )  been  made  to  the  Nazir- 
lte,  or  one  who  had  taken  the  vow  of  consecration  or 


separation  to  Yahweh.  Unshoni  locks  and  abstinence 
from  wino  were  the  chief  obligations  ;  indeed  every 
product  of  the  grape  is  debarred  in  Nu.  G*  (P),  and 
even  approach  to  a  dead  body,  though  it  be  of  a 
near  relation. 

5.  Ark  of  God  ;  its  Temple  and  Furniture  ;  Music  ; 
Synagogue. — In  very  early  times  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  have  borrowed  the  conception  of  an  ark  which 
formed  the  palladium  that  enshrined  the  .Divine  numen 
or  presence.  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  the  proxi 
mate  source  from  which  it  came.  In  Lepsius,  Dtnk- 
maler,  iii.  J896,  we  have  portrayed  on  a  monument  of 
tho  time  of  Ramcsos  II  a  sacred  bark  which  conveyed 
the  God  Amon.  We  have  also  sacred  barks  moved  on 
wheels  which  conveyed  Babylonian  deities  in  religious 
processions.  The  Hebrew  Ark  appears  to  have  been 
specially  connected  with  military  expeditions.  We  find 
it  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
enthroned  above  the  cherubim  in  1  S.  44,  2  tS.  62 
(cf.  Dt.  103).  This  Ark  in  ordinary  times,  during  the 
nomadic  life  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  was  placed  in 
the  sacred  tent  where  Moses  held  converse  with  Yahweh 
(Ex.  337—n  E).  But  when  Israel  advanced  on  their 
march,  the  Ark  was  borne  on  the  priests'  shoulders,  and 
the  cry  was  raised  :  "  Arise,  Yahweh,  that  Thy 
enemies  may  be  scattered  and  those  that  hate  Thee 
flee  from  Thy  presence ' '  ;  and  when  Israel  reached  his 
destination  the  exclamation  arose  :  "  Return,  Yahweh, 
to  the  myriads  of  Israel's  thousands  "  (Nu.  1035 ; 
cf.  Ps.  681).  Shiloh  was  the  resting-place  of  the  Ark 
when  Israel  had  settled  in  Canaan,  ilere  was  evidently 
a  building  in  which  the  Ark  was  housed  within  a 
covered  erection,  recess,  or  adytum  (Hebrew  debhir) 
with  which  Canaanite  sanctuaries  of  larger  size  were 
provided.  A  lamp  was  kept  burning  by  the  Ark  ( 1 S.  83), 
probably  from  sunset  till  dawn.  Outside  the  covered 
debhir  was  an  outer  court  open  to  the  sky  (hatser)  where 
an  altar  stood  whereon  victims  were  sacrificed.  An 
interesting  added  detail  occurs  in  LXX  of  1  S-  liS  : 
''  And  she  (Hannah)  said,  Let  thy  handmaid  find  favour 
in  thine  eyes.  And  the  woman  went  her  way  and 
entered  the  (rather  than  '  her')  chamber  and  did  eat." 
The  passage  becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  1  S.  922. 
On  the  side  of  the  court,  near  to  the  debhir,  was  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  priests  (1  S.  3 if.).  There 
would  also  be  some  larger  chamber  (lishkah),  where 
priests  and  others  partook  of  the  flesh  of  offerings  used 
in  sacrifice.  Canaanite  and  Hebrew  temples  were 
made,  like  Greek  temples,  receptacles  for  treasure. 
Thus  70  shekels  were  stored  in  tho  sanctuary  of  Ba'al 
Berith  ( Jg.  94)  The  sanctity  of  the  spot,  it  was  held, 
would  preserve  the  treasure  inviolate  (cf.  1  K.  15 18. 
2  K.  12i8,  1815,  24i3). 

The  Temple  erected  by  Solomon,  with  the  aid  of 
Phoenician  craftsmen,  was  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown 
in  Israel,  and  in  1  K  6f.  we  have  a  number  of  valuable 
but  unfortunately  obscure  and  mutilated  details  into 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  Tho  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  "  Temple  "  in  EBi  and  HDB. 
This  Temple  was  provided  with  a,  large  outer  court. 
The  worshipping  throng  assembled  in  this  outer  court, 
within  which  the  most  conspicuous  object  was  the 
large  altar  for  burnt  offerings,  made  by  Tyrian  arti 
ficers  of  bronze,  with  a  length  and  breadth  of  20  cubits 
a,t  the  base  and  10  cubits  high.  From  the  base  the 
altar  rose  in  three  stages.  Also  SE.  of  the  Temple 
proper  stood  a  bronze  "  sea  "  5  cubits  high  and  10 
in  diameter,  which  rested  on  twelve  oxen  of  bronze 
with  their  faces  directed  outward,  the  significance  of 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Passin?  between  two 
pillars  called  Ydchin  and  Bd'az  fronting  E,  and  through 
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the  portico,  we  come  into  tho  Temple  proper,  which 
consist-;  of  two  pnri*.  Fir.vt,  a  front  chamber  40  cubits 
long,  20  broad,  and  30  in  height.  The  chief  object 
contained  in  this  front  chamber  was  the  so-called 
'•table  of  shewbread  :'  (Ex.  25 2 3-30 ".  Lc-v.  24-5 -<)*),  or 
of  "  bread  of  the  Presence,"  a  kind  cf  altar-table  made 
of  cedar-wood  (1  K.  620).  Second,  we  como  to  the 
hinder  most  chamber  or  most  holy  place  (Holy  of 
Holies)  which  stood  on  the  westernmost  side  of  tho 
Temple  structure  and  corresponded  to  the  aforesaid 
debklr.  For  within  its  precincts  stood  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  (or  "  ark  of  God  ")  already  described,  in  which 
God's  presence  dwelt  in  a  very  special  manner.  T hi; 
Holy  of  Holies  is  associated  very  intimately  with  tho 
personality  of  the  High  Priest  and  bis  functions  or:  tho 
great  Day  •>{  Atonement.  See  above.  §  4,  p.  L04. 

After  621  B.C.  (Josiah's  Reformation)  Solomon's 
Temple  acouirecl  an  exclusive  position  as  the  only 
place  where  sacrifice  could  be  ottered.  But  at  tlii« 
time,  and  especially  during  and  after  the  Exile,  a 
very  largo  number  of  Jews  wore  scattered  in  the  lands 
outside  Palestine,  especially  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
in  the  countries  which  bordered  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  How  did  they  maintain  their 
religious  life  ?  l\<-cent  discovery  has  shown  us  that 
a  temple  for  Jcv,  i;li  worshii;  exist  "d  at  Elephantine 
in  Egypt  b,  J',>n.>  r>2!>  n.c  and  continued  till  its  destruc 
tion  in  407  H.C.  Later  still  we  have  the  rival  temple 
to  that  of  Jerusalem  at  [>•<;;;  f:;v;o!i ;  set  up  bv  Onias  IV 
in  100  B.C.  (Is.  lids'-).  MIT  thi  ,  \va-.  an  illegitimate  wor 
ship  in  defiance  of  Deuteronomy.  Accordingly  Jews  had 
recourse  to  the  ,S'//wf,v//.''Y  and  it s  worship,  in  which 
praise,  prayer,  and  tho  rending  of  the  Scriptures  (Law 
and  Prophets)  took  the  place  of  the  sacrificial  cere 
monial  which  was  lawful  in  Jerusalem  only.  Every 
considerable  town  would  have  one  or  i;iore  syn;!._ 
.Indeed  the  growth  of  a  body  of  canonised  Scripture 
]>robably  arose  ];artly  in  response  to  the  need?  of  pious 
Jews  in  the  widely  scattered  and  ever-increasing 
I) id* pom  who  lie  ired  t.i  worship  the  God  of  their 
fathers  on  the  Sabbath  and  at  other  times  than  the 
recurring  annual  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Tho  genera! 
supervision  of  the  services  of  the  synagogue  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clii(f  of  tin:  »S'//''(/:V":/'''.  V.'orship 
consisted  of  public'  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
(Law  and  Prophets)  and  exhortation,  and  it  was 
competent  for  any  man  to  take  part  (Lk.  4i6-2:>, 
Ac.  KJisf.)  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  chief 
or  chiefs  of  the  synagogue.  Both  in  the  later  post- 
exilian  Temple  as  well  as  in  synagogue- worship,  music 
and  singing  came  to  play  an  important  part.  This  K 
clearly  evident  in  1  Ch.  i:>i6f..  [64-36,  25i-7.  The 
elaborate  arrangements  for  psalmody  hero  set  forth  do 
not  belong  to  the  early  days  of  the  Israelite  monarchy, 
but  to  those  of  the  later  post-exilian  Temple  services 
of  about  2/50  B.C.  or  later,  when  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
were  drawn  up.  The  live  Books  of  Psalms  gradually 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  musical  worship  of  Temple 
and  synagogue.  Musical  instruments  came  into  use, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Greek  inrluence  here 
played  a  part.  Thus  the  names  of  several  musical 
instruments  in  Dan.  35,10.15  are  Greek  (cf.  Lk.  lo^5). 
The  Book  of  Daniel  belongs  to  1(>5  B.C.  See  Schuror, 
Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Peoplt,  3rd  German  <d..  vol.  ii. 
pp.  49f. 

6.  Sacred  Persons. — King — Sorcerer — Soothsayer — 
Priest — Scribe — Prophet. 

The  King  was  anointed,  and  was  thereby  held  to  be 
endowed  with  a  certain  supernatural  power,  and  on 
this  account  was  called  Meaziah  or  "  the  Lord's 
anointed."  His  person,  like  that  of  a  priest,  was 


sacrosanct  and  inviolable  (1  S.  246-io,  2  S.  li.;).  li> 
this  respect  the  Hebrew  king  did  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  king,  who  was  held  to  be 
of  Divine  descent  and  possessed  priestly  functions. 
Thus  David  and  his  sons  exercised  priestly  func 
tions  (2  S.  617,  1  K.  86.;f.).  At  a  very  early  period 
Israel  had,  like  other  Semites  (e.g.  tho  Babylonians) 
their  recognised  Mafjicimis,  Soothsayers,  and  Necro 
mancers.  The  magicians  or  sorcerers  sought  by  in 
cantations,  tying  of  knots,  or  other  practices,  such  a-; 
tho  evil  eye.  to  control  events  or  blast  the  happine.v, 
or  welfare  of  those  against  whom  these  practices  we:ie 
directed  (see  Mayic,  Sorcery  in  HOB).  The  Necro 
mancer  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  .". 
deceased  person  and  to  speak  with  his  voice.  X> -t 
infrequently  these  arts  were  practised  by  women,  a-j 
in  the  case  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  (1  S.  2*871.).  Tiiev 
were  sternly  reprobated  by  tho  prophets  (Is.  Sio,  2!).[)  ; 
in  fact  the  death-penalty  was  appointed  for  tlio 
sorceress  in  the  early  legislation  of  Ex.  22 18.  On  tho 
other  hand  the  Konlli^tiytr  (koseni),  who  endeavoured 
to  a. certain  l>y  various  mechanical  means,  such  a.-; 
•n  rods  or  arrows,  the  will  of  the  Deity  before 
any  important  enterprise,  such  a  ;  .:  military  expedition, 
was  undertaken,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  state.  Thus  in  Is.  .'!;•  he  is  mentioned  by  the  sido 
of  tho  ju(U:\-.  the  captain,  and  tho  prophet.  But  in 
Dt.  ISiof  his  function,  as  \\ell  as  that  of  others  closely 
akin,  is  definitely  declared  illegitimate.  See  Sooth- 
•••/;<  r  in  H!)i;. 

In  the  early  days  of  Israel's  life  in  Oaria°.n  sooth 
saying  was  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Priest.  This 
can  easily  bi>  shown  by  reference,  to  the  facts  of  tho 
case.  It  has  been  already  stated  m  §  3.  p.  100,  that  ii 
was  the  business  of  the  p;iest  who  boro  the  cphod 
in  the  military  expeditions  of  the  king  to  declare  God'a 
v.  ill  to  the  king  who  inquired  of  i'.ihwoh  by  means  c' 
the  .-acred  lot.  Jn  the  Blessing  of  Moses  it  is  said  o: 
the  priest-tribe  Lcvi  that  a  rim  <i>al  tuinntim  (already 
explained,  pp.  lOOf .)  formed  part  of  their  sacrod  function 
(Dt.  33s  ;  cf.  i  S.  2801.  The  Hebrew  word  for  ••  priest'' 
is  ko.'it'it,  bat  in  Arabic  what  is  virtually  the  saino 
word  (.(•ii/'iid)  means  "soothsayer."  In  later  times 
the  priest's  function  became  more  restricted  to  sacri 
ficial  and  other  Temple  ceremonial.  Moreover,  in 
earlier  times  (hero  was  no  restriction  as  Lo  tho  personnel 
of  the  priesthood.  Joshua,  who  was  an  Ephraimite, 
exercised  priestly  functions  in  tho  '"  tent  of  mooting" 
without'  the  camp  (  Ex.  33 1  r  E),  while  David,  a  Judsean, 
offered  sacrifice  (2  S.  in/),  and  his  sons  also  discharged 
pri's'lv  functions  (2  S.  8i«).  This  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  earlier  comjjends  of  legislation  ( Ex.  2023- 
23iQ,  34io-28),  in  which  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
personnel  of  the  priesthood.  Yet  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  at  an  early  time  special  virtue  accrued  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  whom  priestly 
functions  came  to  bo  attached.  This  clearly  appears 
in  tho  early  narrative  Jg.  177-13.  Micah  feels 
assuied  of  a  Divine  blessing  ''  seeing  I  have  a  Levito 
for  priest."  In  the  time  of  Josiah  the  reformation  re- 
llcctcd  in  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  definitely 
assigned  the  priesthood  with  its  sacrificial  function  to 
the  Levites  only.  A  still  further  restriction  was  mado 
in  post-exilian  legislation  when  one  family  only  of  tho 
Levitical  tribe  was  permitted  to  hold  the  sacerdotal 
function,  viz.  the  sons  of  Aaron,  while  the  other 
Levites  were  assigned  subordinate  functions  (cf.  Ezek. 
447f.).  These  new  developments  of  the  post-exilian 
period  are  reflected  in  P  (mainly  in  Leviticus).  More 
over  we  now  (for  the  first  time  in  Zeoh.  3i)  find  that 
the  entire  priesthood  has  a  supreme  head — the  High 
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Priest — whose  exalted  national  and  representative 
dignity  is  most  fully  manifested  in  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  already  described  in  §  4,  p.  104.  This  high 
personality,  with  his  saercd  office,  naturally  absorbed 
the  dignity  and  position  of  the  Hebrew  king  of  pre- 
'••xilian  times,  in  days  when  Judah  was  ruled  under  a, 
Persian  viceroy  and  the  old  national  state  with  a 
icing  at  its  head  gave  place  to  a  Church-state  whoso 
head  was  the  High  Priest.  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  we  have  a  succession  of  Asmonean  High 
Priests  in  Jerusalem  enjoying  princely  power  and 
splendour.  The  elaborate  details  respecting  the  priest 
hood  and  their  courses  in  1  Oh.  23f.  rellect  the  con 
ditions  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  and  practice  in  a 
late  post-exilian  period  (third  century  B.C.).  Cf.  Lk. 

15,8. 

After  the  time  of  Ezra  the  Pentateuch  or  Law  (Torah) 
became  a  book  of  canonised  authority,  the  foundation 
on  which  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  Jewish 
community  was  based.  Its  careful  study  became, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  interest,  and  there  arose  a 
body  of  men  distinct  from  the  priests,  called  the  Scribes, 
who  made  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Law  their 
special  business.  The  duties  of  the  priests  were  con 
nected  with  Temple  ceremonial  In  days  when  Hellen 
ism  became  rampant  and  corrupted  the  priesthood,  the 
scribes,  who  were  enthusiasts  for  the  Law,  grew  in 
power  and  reputation,  and  this  high  position  they  hold 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

In  the  far  earlier  age  of  Israel's  life  before  the  Exilo 
there  arose  another  order  of  religious  functionary  called 
the  Prophets.  In  the  days  that  preceded  Samuel,  the 
prophet  was  usually  called  Seer  (1  S.  9q),  who  would  give 
answers  to  those  who  "  inquired  of  God  "  and  sought 
direction  about  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  much 
as  those  who  consulted  a  Greek  HCWTIS.  We  know 
that  Canaanites  also  had  their  prophets  (1  K.  18ig). 
Prophesying  in  the  days  of  Samuel  assumed  strange 
ecstatic  forms,  and  prophets  were  somewhat  like  the 
dervishes  in  Mohammedan  countries  (1  S.  10.5f.,  ISio, 
1923f.).  "Frenzied"  (2  K.  9n)  was  the  term  cur 
rently  applied  (cf.  Hos.  97)  to  the  manner  and  speech 
of  their  members.  Those  members  formed  special 
guilds  or  societies  dwelling  in  special  .spots  and  pre 
sided  over  by  some  head  such  as  Samuel,  Elijah,  or 
Elisha.  The  term  "  schools "  of  the  prophets  is 


altogether  a  misnomer.  Individual  prophets  like 
Samuel,  Nathan,  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Micaiah  ben 
Yimlah  (1  K.  22)  rose  above  the  ordinary  level  of  these 
prophets,  and  when  we  come  to  the  eighth  century 
prophets  such  as  Amos,  Hosea  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  we 
aie  in  the  presence  of  men  of  far-reaching,  Divinely- 
inspired  intelligence;,  who  were  able  to  interpret  to 
their  countrymen  God's  true  nature  and  His  moral 
requirements.  Israel's  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  in  the  path  of  true  religion  was  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  teaching  of  this  wonderful  order  of  men,  who 
succeeded  in  lifting  religion  out  of  the  realm  of  tradi 
tional  and  national  ceremonial  and  basing  it  on  its  true 
foundation  of  God's  eternal,  righteous  will. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  see  the  great  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Hebrew  religion  from  the  time  of  Moses 
(himself  a  prophet)  onwards.  No  other  race  possessed 
eucli  an  order  of  men.  It  is  not  so  much  in  their 
priests  and  their  institutions  that  Israel  was  distin 
guished  from  other  ancient  peoples  of  the  world,  for 
other  Semitic  peoples  exhibit  in  these  respects  parallels 
more  or  loss  close.  But  Israel  is  distinguished  by  those 
large  progressive  ideas  instilled  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
which  enabled  Israel,  and  through  Israel  mankind, 
"  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners  "  (Heb.  li) 
"  to  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to 
higher  things." 

Literature. — Nowaek,  Hebrdische  Archdoiogie  ;  Bcn- 
zincrer.  Hebfaische  Arcliaologie  2 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  The 
Religion  of  the  Semites  2 ;  Wellhausen,  Reste  arabi- 
t<chen  Heidentums\,  Prolegomena  to  the  Hi*  ory  of 
Israel  ;  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  les  Religions  Semitiques 2 ; 
Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jeivish  People  in  the  Tims 
of  Christ.  Of  the  older  literature,  J.  Spencer's  De 
Legibus  Hebrceorum  Riiualilnis  is  valuable.  There  is 
at  present  no  English  work  corresponding  to  Nowack's 
or  Ben/inger's  the  volume  in  Int.  Theol.  Lib.  has 
been  entrusted  to  G.  B.  Gray.  Meanwhile  the  English 
reader  may  study  the  subject  in  works  on  OTT  and 
the  Religion  of  Israel  (see  p.  97)  ;  in  valuable  articles 
on  the  various  topics  in  HDB,  EBi,  HSDB,  EB11, 
Herzog-Hauck  Realcncydopaxlie,  the  Jewish  Encyclo 
pedia  ;  and  in  commentaries,  esp.  Nu.,  Dt.,  Jg.,  in 
100  ;  Ex.,  Lev.,  Nu.,  in  OB  and  Cent.B.;  Ex.  in  West.C. 
The  commentaries  in  HK  and  KHC  are  also  to  be 
recommended. 
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The  Home. — The  oldest  form  of  dwelling  spoken  of 
in  the  OT  is  the  tent.  According  to  tradition  the 
ancestors  of  Israel  were  tent-dwellers,  and  the  memory 
of  this  time  remained  long  afterwards  in  the  proverb, 
"  To  your  tents,  0  Israeli"  (2  S.  20i).  In  its  simple 
fonn  the  tent  was  of  one  compartment  only,  separated 
into  two  by  a  hanging  curtain  screening  the  women's 
apartment  "from  the  public  room.  Long  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan  the  Kenites  (Jg.  4i;),  as  well 
as  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  3-Jo-io),  remained  true  to  their 
ancestral  customs  and  dwelt  in  tents.  A  richer  family 
•would  possess  a  number  of  tents  (Gen.  2467,  3133). 
Like  the  tent,  the  peasants'  houses  consisted  often  of 
one  room  only,  with  floors  of  beaten  mud.  Larger 
houses  had  two  rooms  separated  by  a  court.  .Large 
families  might  have  a  number  of  courts  with  rooms 
opening  out  of  them,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
several  households.  The  upper  room  spoken  of  in 
Jg.  820  (Heb.  "  upper  chamber  of  cooling  "),  as  also 
in  2  K.  4 10,  was  an  additional  story  raised  above  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house  at  one  corner,  or  upon  a  tower- 
like  annex  to  the  building.  The  battlement  or 
parapet  (Dt.  22s)  guarded  the  part  of  the  roof  which 
was  left  open,  and  was  used  either  for  recreation  or 
for  household  purposes  (Jos.  26,  Jg.  1627,  1  S.  9251., 
Jer.  19is).  The  roof  was  reached  by  a  ladder  or  rough 
staircase  passing  up  the  outside  of  the  house,  or  along 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  court.  In  later  days  the 
prophets  lament  the  growing  luxury  of  the  rich,  who 
built  themselves  houses  of  hewn  stone  (Am.  5n),  with 
spacious  chambers,  panelled  with  cedar  (Hag.  13*),  and 
lavishly  adorned  (Jer.  2  2i3f.).  In  the  prophets  also  we 
find  references  to  silken  cushions  and  divans  with  frames 
inlaid  with  ivory  (Am.  812,  64),  marks  of  a  luxury 
foreign  to  the  simpler  traditions  of  Israel.  The  win 
dows  were  not  of  glass,  but  consisted  of  a  frame  of 
lattice  acioss  the  lower  half  (1  K.  64),  the  upper  part 
being  either  barred  or  left  open.  In  large  houses  a 
doorkeeper  guarded  the  entrance  (2  S.  46,  RVm), 
sleeping  at  night  in  a  small  room  just  within  the 
entrance.  His  position  outside  the  life  of  the  family 
is  referred  to  in  Ps.  84 10.  The  doorways  were  often 
highly  ornamented  (Is.  54i2),  whilst,  according  to  the 
law  of  Dt.  69.  sentences  from  Scripture  were  inscribed 
upon  the  posts. 

Inheritance. — According  to  Hebrew  theory  the  whole 
land  was  the  gift  of  God  to  the  people,  and  was  divided 
amongst  the  tribes  so  as  to  secure  a  share  to  each 
family  and  clan  (Nu.  32-34,  Jos.  14i-s,  18i-io).  To 
this  ancestral  land  the  Israelite  felt  himself  bound  by 
the  closest  ties.  The  tenacity  with  which  Nabcth 
clung  to  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  illustrates  the 
strength  of  this  principle  (1  K.  21),  and  the  horror 
excited  by  Ahab's  tyrannical  disregard  of  it  contri 
buted  largely  to  the  success  of  the  rebellion  of  Jehu. 
In  the  law  of  the  year  of  Jubile  (Lev.  2o)  provision  is 
made  that  land  shall  not  be  finally  alienated  from  its 
original  proprietors.  Purchase  of  land  is  thus  reduced 
to  the  granting  of  a  lease  of  fifty  years  at  the  longest. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  law,  which  occurs 
only  in  the  later  Codes,  was  ever  effectually  enforced. 
The  denunciations  of  the  earlier  prophets  (cf.  Is.  5s) 
suggest  that  it  could  not  be  appealed  to  in  their  days. 
But  the  right  of  pre-emption  and  the  power  of  purchase 
by  a  kinsman  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  326fF.,  and  is  un 
doubtedly  an  ancient  custom. 

The  natural  heir  of  the  family  estate  was  the  eldest 
son.  There  are  indeed  many  stories  which  show  how 
younger  sons  succeeded  to  their  fathers'  influence  ; 
we  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Isaac,  Ephraim, 
Solomon.  But  the  law  of  Dt.  insists  on  the  right  of 


the  firstborn  to  a  share  twice  as  large  as  that  of  his 
brothers,  and  seeks  to  protect  him  against  the  designs 
of  a  favourite  wife  (2115-17).  We  have  no  means  of 
deciding  whether  the  landed  property  was  divided. 
It  is  most  likely  that  it  passed  to  the  eldest  son,  who 
would  make  some  kind  of  provision  for  his  brothers. 
To  him  also  passed  the  obligation  of  maintaining  any 
unmarried  female  members  of  the  family. 

The  Priestly  Code  (Xu.  275-10)  gives  a  formal  state 
ment  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  Where  there  were 
no  sons  the  property  passed  to  daughters,  failii.g  them 
to  brothers,  failing  brothers  to  uncles,  and  failing  them 
to  the  next  of  kin  on  the  father's  side.  As  the  wife 
became  a  member  cf  the  husband's  clan,  her  own 
relatives  are  not  recognised  in  the  distribution  of 
property.  Heiresses  were  expected  to  marry  into  their 
own  clan  (Xu.  366),  and  a  member  of  another  clan 
marrying  an  heiress  joined  her  clan  (Ezr.  2ei,  Xeh. 
Tes).  The  meaning  of  these  provisions  is  obvious. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  where,  as  with  the  Arabs 
before  Mohammed,  a  widow  could  be  inherited  like 
the  rest  of  a  man's  property  (cf.  -  S.  162off. ).  Levirate 
marriage  (Dt.  2o5ii.*)  provided  that  a  childless  widow 
should  be  retained  as  a  member  of  her  husband's  clan 
by  marriage  with  his  brother  or  kinsman.  Failing 
this  she  might  return  to  her  own  family  (Lev.  22i3, 
Ru.  Isf.),  where  she  was  free  to  marry  again.  Such 
provisions  must  often  have  failed  in  securing  her 
interests,  and  Dt.  lOiS,  24i7,  27i9,  as  well  as  the 
prophets  (Is.  Ii7,  102.  Jer.  76,  223,  etc.),  present  her 
claims  to  compassion  with  much  earnestness. 

The  whole  purpose  of  these  laws  and  customs  was 
to  secure  the  economic  independence  of  the  family, 
by  ensuring  perpetual  access  to  the  land,  and  by 
preventing  any  such  absolute  property  in  land  as 
would  permit  the  building  up  of  great  estates  exclusively 
held.  The  growth  of  commercialism  and  other  social 
causes  made  this  ideal  impracticable.  But  the  way  in 
which  it  recurs  in  the  latest  strata  of  legislation  shows 
its  constant  attraction  for  the  Hebrew  mind. 

Education. — Xo  schools  are  spoken  of  in  the  OT. 
The  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets  "  were  associations  or 
brotherhoods  of  men  united  by  a  common  zeal  for  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  we  have  no  traces  of  any  literary 
activities  in  connexion  with  them.  That  the  people 
were  by  no  means  illiterate  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  written  record  left  by  the  workmen  who  excavated 
the  tunnel  from  the  Virgin's  Spring  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  Amongst  the  writ 
ing  prophets,  Amos  and  Micah  sprang  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people.  Regular  officials  kept  the  royal  annals. 
Is.  lOig  refers  to  trees  so  few  "  that  a  child  could  write 
them." 

In  the  main,  however,  the  parents  were  the  chief 
teachers  of  their  children  and  the  home  the  only  school. 
The  moral  instruction  of  the  children  is  emphasized  as 
one  of  the  weightiest  obligations  of  the  father.  Within 
the  home  there  was  to  be  constant  conversation  about 
the  claims  of  Yahweh  and  remembrance  of  His  redeem 
ing  acts  (Dt.  67,  HIQ).  The  recurrence  of  national 
festivals  served  to  introduce  the  recital  of  the  provi 
dential  history  of  the  past  (Ex.  l.'isff,  Ps.  784!?).  The 
part  taken  by  the  mother  is  mentioned  in  Pr.  620, 31 1. 

It  would  appear  that  the  sons  of  prominent  men 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  guardians  who  would 
naturally  be  teachers  also  (2  K.  10i,5,  1  Ch.  2732). 

Apart  from  these  scanty  references  it  may  be  safely 
conjectured  that  instruction  was  given  at  the  various 
sanctuaries  by  the  priests  who  were  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day.  The  Israelites 
entered  in!',  a  land  which  was  already  a  seat  of  an 
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ancient  civilisation,  as  the  excavations  at  Gczer  and 
elsewhere  make  manifest.  Statesmen,  annalists, 
physicians,  prophets  must  all  have  acquired  the  know 
ledge  needful  for  their  calling,  and  schools  of  some  sort 
must  have  been  present.  The  class  of  "  Wise  Men  " 
whose  sayings  are  preserved  in  Pr.  and  who  are  spoken 
of  in  EC.  may  have  given  oral  teaching  at  least,  as  did 
the  contemporary  Sophists  in  Greece. 

Hospitality. — This  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  Oriental 
life  that  it  deserves  mention.  A  guest  is  sacred  and 
his  person  inviolable.  Narratives  like  Gen.  ISif, 
2431,  Ex.  220,  show  the  sense  of  this  duty.  Offences 
against  the  law  of  hospitality  were  sternly  punished 
(Jg.  20).  In  Ps.  23s,  l-'r.  18io,  the  security  of  those 
who  are  the  guests  of  Cod  is  strikingly  expressed. 

The  law  of  the  gcr  or  sojourner,  the  resident  foreigner 
(Lev.  17sf.*,  Dt.  1x6*,  10i8,  142Q,  etc.,  Mai.  85),  is  an 
extension  of  this  thought.  He  dwelt  under  the  protec 
tion  of  the  family  or  the  tribe,  and  therefore  under  the 
care  of  the  God  in  whose  land  he  was  a  guest.  The 
story  of  the  Gibeonites  (Jos.  9)  shows  how  this  status, 
even  when  acquired  by  fraud,  was  sacredly  respected, 
though  service  might  be  required  in  return. 

Slaves. — Throughout  the  OT  period  slaves  were 
regular  members  of  Hebrew  household-;.  Many  of 
these  were  foreigners,  either  prisoners  of  war  or  ac 
quired  by  purchase.  Although  they  ranked  as  the 
properly  of  their  masters  they  had  rights  which  wero 
carefully  safeguarded  by  legislation  and  custom  (Ex.  2i 
20 f.  26f.).  A  female  slave  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  family  by  marriage  (Dt.  2lioif.);  a  slave  might 
marry  his  master's  daughter  (1  Cli.  2.341.)  ;  and  in  case 
there  was  no  sou  might  inherit  the  property  (Oen.  1521.). 
Furt her  regulations  ensured  Hie  participation  of  slaves 
both  in  the  sabbath  rest  and  in  the  grc.i't  festivals  (Ex. 
20 10,  Dt.  12i8,  Kin).  Even  the  nmaway  slave  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  law  (Dt.  2,'ii6). 
Slavery  in  most  countries  has  been  productive  of 
many  social  evils.  As  safeguarded  in  Israel  it  pro 
duced  many  benefits.  It  provided  for  the  gradual 
incorporation  of  many  aliens  into  the  national  life  and 
so  assimilated  the  heterogeneous  peoples  of  Palestine; 
it  afforded  a  safe  position  to  many  who  might  other 
wise  have  become  vagrants  ;  and  it  developed  the  spirit 
of  benevolence.  Kindness  to  slaves  was  counted 
amongst  the  chief  virtues  of  an  upright  man  (,Job  30 
13,  Pr.  30 1 o).  The  presence  of  J-Iebrew  slaves  was 
caused  by  family  misfortunes.  Children  of  struggling 
families  might  be  sold  into  slavery  to  keep  the  patri 
mony  intact.  In  the  disorganisation  caused  by  the 
wars  in  the  times  of  the  monarchy,  and  through  dearth 
and  famine,  many  families  were  reduced  to  destitution. 
Debtors,  and  thieves  who  weie  unable  to  make  restitu 
tion,  could  be  sold  (Ex.  222.  2  K.  4i,  Am.  26,  86,  etc.). 
The  law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  limited  the  length 
of  a  Hebrew's  servitude  to  six  years  (Ex.  21 2).  From 
Jer.  34s-i7  it  is  clear  that  this  merciful  provision  was 
often  overridden.  Post-exilic  legislation  held  it  in 
tolerable  that  a  Hebrew  .should  be  kept  as  a  slave  by 
one  of  his  own  nation,  and  required  that  ho  should  be 
treated  as  a  hired  servant  (Lev.  253off.).  In  the  spirit 
of  this  legislation  Nehemiah  intervened  to  redeem  the 
Jewish  slaves  of  foreign  masters  (Neh.  85-8).  The 
words  of  Lev.  2541 — "  He  shall  return  unto  his  own 
family,  and  unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  ho 
return  " — show  the  persistence  of  the  ancient  ideal  of 
a  nation  of  families,  each  possessing  its  own  share  of 
the  land,  an  ideal  which  neither  slavery  nor  misfortune 
had  been  able  to  destroy. 

Mourning. — The  usual  disposal  of  the  dead  was  by 
burial  (Gen.  23ig,  etc.).  To  burn  a  dead  body  is  re 


garded  in  Am.  2i  as  a  sin  against  common  humanity 
meriting  the  punishment  of  Yahweh.  The  bodies  of 
notorious  wrong-doers  were  in  some  cases  burnt  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  penalty  of  death  (Jos.  725,  Lev.  20 
14, 21 7).  In  connexion  with  funeral  ceremonies  the 
ordinary  Oriental  practices  were  followed ;  hired 
mourners  added  their  lamentations  (Am.  5x6,  Jer.  9i;. 
Ee.  12,-s) ;  outward  signs  of  grief  such  as  the  rending  of 
garments,  wearing  of  sackcloth,  and  sprinkling  earth 
upon  the  head  are  freely  named  (2  S.  33if  ,  loig). 
Besides  these  practices  there  are  references  to  certain 
cuttings  and  shaving  of  portions  of  the  head  as  existent 
down  to  at  least  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  166,  41.S, 
Am.  810,  Is.  324,  22i2).  These  practices  are  forbidden 
in  Dt,  Liif.,  Lev.  1923*.  They  undoubtedly  had 
heathen  associations,  and  may  have  been  designed  to 
help  in  concluding  a  covenant  with  the  departed,  at 
whose  grave  the  shed  blood  or  cut  hair  might  be  offered  ; 
or,  as  Kautzsch  conjectures,  may  go  back  to  an  ani 
mistic  stage  where  it  was  desired  to  make  the  living 
unrecognisable  by  the  malevolent  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Whatever  the  original  meaning  may  have  been,  the 
motive  of  the  prohibition  in  Dfc.  is  the  reminder  that 
the  Israelites  are  the  children  of  Yahweh,  and  must  not 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  surrounding  peoples. 

B.  THE  LIFE  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

The  land  of  Palestine  is  singularly  well  situated  for 
the  home  of  a  busy  trading  community.  Northwards 
through  lii..'  Lebanon*  there  was  access  to  the  great 
empires  of  Mesopotamia  ;  on  the  south-west  there  waa 
constant  communication  with  Egypt,  whilst  caravan 
routes  connected  it  with  Arabia  on  the  south  ;  on  the 
west  lay  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  road  to  Europe. 
In  the  ancient  world  the  land  was  thus  a  meeting-place 
of  many  of  the  chief  lines  of  communication. 

Yet  for  a  largo  part  of  the  history  of  Israel  these 
advantages  were  of  little  service  to  the  Hebrews. 
Through  almost  all  the  history  a  belt  of  foreign  territory 
;;.-d  the  people  from  the  sea-coast.  It  was  not 
till  1 14  n.r.  that  the  port  of  Joppa  passed  into  the  pos 
session  of  Israel.  The  way  in  which  the  sea  is  pictured 
throughout  the  OT  as  the  symbol  of  a  power  hostile 
to  God  and  to  man  (Is.  17i2i'f.,  Job  7i2,  Ps.  93,  etc.), 
shows  how  foreign  this  element  was  to  the  genius  of 
the  Israelites,  though  the  northern  tribes  may  have 
made  some  maritime  ventures  (Gen.  49i3).  Moreover 
idealistic  pictures,  siuii  as  that  of  Jos.  2143-44,  which 
represent  the  invading  tribes  as  securing  possession  of 
the  whole  land,  have  to  be  coiTccted  by  the  more  sober 
records  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  There  we  see  how  the 
separate  tribes,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  had  to  fight 
to  secure  their  territory  and  were  compelled  to  leave 
many  of  the  stronger  Canaanitish  cities  unconquered. 
In  the  end,  besides  the  maritime  cities  of  Phoenicia 
and  Philistia,  a  strong  line  of  fortresses — Taanach, 
Megiddo,  Bethshan — secured  to  their  former  inhabi 
tants  the  richest  inland  plain,  the  valley  of  the  Kishon. 
Further  south  the  strongholds  of  Ajalon,  Gezer,  and 
Jebus  shut  off  almost  completely  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  from  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  The 
masters  of  these  fortresses  made  communication  dan 
gerous  (cf.  Jg.  5of.).  Not  till  the  days  of  the  monarchy 
was  Israel  able  to  enjoy  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
country.  Thus  though  the  Israelites  entered  a  land 
which,  as  the  Amarna  letters  show,  was  in  the  main 
route  of  a  great  trade  between  Egypt  and  Northern 
Syria  and  Babylonia,  and  though  some  of  the  fruits  of 
that  trade  were  amongst  the  prizes  which  they  won 
(cf.  Jos.  "21,  Dt.  6iof.),  they  themselves  were  driven  oft 
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the  main  lines  and  were  for  a  long  time  confined  chiefly 
to  agricultural  and  pastoral  occupations. 

Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Life. — The  stories  of 
Genesis  depict  the  ancestors  of  Israel  as  living  a  simple 
pastoral  life.  The  laws  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
are  directed  to  n.  people  which  has  passed  a  little  beyond 
this  stage.  Most  of  them  refer  to  agricultural  con 
ditions,  and  none  of  them  has  to  do  with  conditions  of 
life  in  walled  towns.  We  must  think  of  scattered 
groups  of  families  and  clans,  settling  down  on  the  con 
quered  estates,  living  the  lives  of  shepherds  and  hus 
bandmen.  Pictures  of  the  laborious  life  of  the  shep 
herd,  with  the  constant  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  the  need  of  long  night  watchings,  are 
found  in  Gen.  314o  (cf.  1  S.  1734ff.,  Ezek.  34jff.).  The 
numbering  of  the  cattle  as  they  pass  beneath  the 
shepherd's  rod  (Lev.  2732,  Ezek.  2637),  the  gathering 
of  the  herds  into  the  folds  (Nu.  32i6),  their  defence 
against  marauding  wild  beasts  (Jer.  49io),  give 
glimpses  of  the  doily  work  and  are  used  freely  as 
symbols  of  religious  truth. 

The  year  of  the  agriculturist  was  divided  into  the 
dry  season,  April  to  October,  within  which  months  fell 
all  the  harvests,  and  the  wet  season,  October  to  April, 
marked  by  the  early  and  the  latter  rains.  Methods  of 
cultivation  have  changed  little  in  the  East  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  do  not  call  for  detailed  notice.  In 
Is.  2823-29  the  simple  art  of  the  farmer  is  ascribed  to 
the  teaching  wisdom  of  God  and  made  to  illustrate  the 
Divine  dealings  with  men.  There  three  distinct 
methods  of  threshing  are  mentioned.  We  have  the 
boating  with  a  flail  (Jg.  611,  Ru.  £17)  ;  treading  with 
the  feet  of  cattle  (Dt.  254,  Mic.  413)  ;  drawing  a  heavy 
wooden  sledge,  with  sharp  stones  or  iron  spikes  fixed 
beneath  it,  or  a  wagon  with  sharp-edged  wheels,  over 
the  grain. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  very  general,  some 
times  (cf.  Is.  723-25).  on  mountainous  lands  over  which 
the  plough  could  not  be  drawn,  which  had  to  be  pre 
pared  for  sowing  by  the  hoe  or  mattock.  The  wine 
press  consisted  mostly  of  two  troughs  of  different 
levels,  often  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  53).  The 
trampling  of  the  grapes,  with  the  staining  of  the  gar 
ments  of  the  treaders,  affords  the  terrible  figure  of 
Is.  682.  The  various  processes  in  the  making  of  wine 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  references.  The  freshly 
expressed  grape  juice  might  be  drunk  at  once  before 
fermentation  began.  In  this  sense  the  vats  are  said 
to  overflow  with  "  new  wine  "  or  "  must  "  (.11.  224). 
Before  wine,  properly  so  called,  was  made,  it  was 
drawn  off  from  the  vats  and  left  for  the  lees  to  settle. 
This  process  was  repeated  several  times,  with  succes 
sive  pourings  from  vessel  to  vessel,  until  the  colour  and 
body  was  sufficiently  fixed.  The  product  was  then 
"  wine  on  the  lees  well  refined  "  (Is.  256).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  left  standing  too  long  on  the  lees  it 
became  thick  and  syrupy,  lacking  the  sparkle  of  the 
better  wines,  and  soon  turning  bad.  It  is  from  this 
that  the  metaphor  of  Jer.  4Su,  Zeph.  Ii2,  is  derived. 
Wine  left  undisturbed  in  this  way  took  the  coarser  taste 
and  smell  of  the  leos,  just  as  Moab's  freedom  from  dis 
cipline  had  confirmed  it  in  its  ancient  faults,  and  the  men 
of  Jerusalem  had  .settled  down  in  sloth  and  unbelief. 

Many  references  show  how  the  social  life  of  the 
people  found  its  most  joyous  expression  in  celebrating 
the  first-fruits  of  flock,  herd,  and  field,  and  in  rejoicing 
over  the  successive  harvests  of  corn,  fruit,  oil  and  wine. 
(For  the  religious  significance  of  these  feasts  see  pn. 
98,  101-104.) 

Trades, — With  the  growth  of  city  life  came  the 
development  of  the  ordinary  trades.  The  Bedouins 


of  to-day  practise  no  trades  but  those  of  the  smith  and 
the  worker  in  leather.  This  was  probably  the  case  in 
the  early  days  of  Israel,  where  all  that  was  needful  for 
the  clothing  of  the  family  and  for  the  simple  furniture 
of  the  house  was  made  at  home(r/.  1  S.  2io,  and  much 
later  Pr.  Slisff. ).  But  with  the  growth  of  larger  com 
munities  the  division  of  labour  became  necessary.  In 
the  fashion  common  in  the  East  separate  streets  were 
occupied  by  workers  in  cne  trade,  cf.  "the  bakers' 
street '"  in  Jer.  372 1.  The  Chronicler  speaks  of  localities 
that  were  the  scat  of  special  trades,  such  as  "  the 
valley  of  craftsmen,"  the  workers  in  fine  linen  of  Beth 
Ashbea,  the  potters  of  Net-aim  and  Gederah  (1  Ch.  4i^, 
21,23).  In  Keh.  3s  we  find  references  to  families  of 
goldsmiths  and  apothecaries,  or  dealers  in  perfumes. 
The  earlier  prophetic  references  to  trade  are  not  sym 
pathetic,  and  the  besetting  sins  of  business  are  often 
castigated  (Am.  26,  4i,  84ff.,  Mic.  2f.,  etc.).  Through 
such  passages  there  breathes  the  regret  for  the  older 
a,nd  simpler  life.  But  Isaiah's  picture  of  Tyre  (23) 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the  gain  of  her  com 
merce  shall  be  consecrated  to  Yahwch.  In  later 
Judaism  it  wa°»  counted  part  of  the  duty  of  every 
father  to  teach  his  son  a  trade. 

Commerce. — Foreign  trade  in  Israel  hardly  bega.n 
until  the  victories  of  David  over  Philistia,  Moab, 
Ammon  and  Edom  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
trade-routes  to  the  south  and  east,  and  made  com 
mercial  intercourse  with  Tyre  possible  (2  8.  Si  if,). 
Under  Solomon  a  great  extension  took  place.  Solomon 
kept  control  of  the  caravan  route  leading  through 
Edom  to  Elath,  the  modern  Akaba,  on  the  NE.  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea.  From  there  his  navy,  manned  by  Phoe 
nician  sailors,  sailed  to  Ophir,  situated  most  likely  in 
Eastern  Arabia  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
With  Sheba,  known  in  later  days  as  the  seat  of  a  com 
mercial  empire  in  the  SW.  of  Arabia,  he  conducted  a 
land  trade.  As  the  text  of  1  K.  1028  stands  he  had  an 
extensive  trade  in  horses  with  Egypt.  But  it  is  pro 
bable  that  the  real  seat  of  this  trade  lay  far  north,  in 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia.  As  exports  we  read  of  honey, 
balm,  wheat,  and  oil  to  Phoenicia  (1  K.  5n,  Ezek.  27i7) : 
as  well  as  spice,  myrrh,  nuts,  and  almonds  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  3725,  43n).  The  long  list  of  imports  in  1  K.  10 
10-25  includes  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  timber, 
ivory,  horses  and  mules,  apes  and  peacocks,  and 
armour.  There  seems  so  great  a  disparity  between  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  that  other  sources  for 
Solomon's  wealth  must  be  sought.  It  seems  clear  that 
behind  the  confused  text  of  1  K.  10 15  there  lies  an 
allusion  to  a  tariff  levied  on  the  commerce  carried  on 
in  Solomon's  sphere  of  influence.  He  would  derive  a 
large  income  from  custom  dues  imposed  on  the  transit 
trade  between  Arabia  and  the  Levant.  Along  these 
routes  he  possessed  etore-cities,  arsenals  containing 
materials  of  war,  as  well  as  magazines  of  provisions 
and  emporia  of  trade  (1  K.  9ig).  It  is  an  interesting 
question  how  far  the  people  as  a  whole  participated  in 
this  trade,  and  how  far  it  remained  a  royal  preroga 
tive.  The  fact  that  "  Canaanite  "  or  "  Phoenician  " 
means  "trader"  in  Jcb  416,  Pr.  3124,  and  that  in 
IIos.  127,  Zeph.  In,  "Canaan"  is  used  for  "the 
merchant  people."  suggests  that  the  early  trade  of 
Israel  was  largely  carried  on  by  Phoenicians,  who 
would  be  the  paid  servants  of  the  king.  But  from 
1  K.  2034  we  learn  that  Ahab  secured  for  his  subjects 
trading  rights  in  Damascus.  After  Solomon's  death 
the  growing  power  of  Syria,  as  well  as  the  divisions 
between  Israel  and  Jndah,  caused  a  great  shrinkage  of 
foreign  trade.  Judah  soon  lost  the  route  to  the  R-ed 
Sea,  though  Jehoshaphat  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
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renow  the  trade  with  Opiiir  (1  K.  2248).  Later,  after 
the  conquests  of  Jeroboam  II,  trade  revived  again. 
Isaiah  draws  many  pictures  of  the  busy  commercial  life 
in  Judah.  "  They  strike  hands  with  the  children  of 
strangers,"  and  the  land  is  full  of  foreign  products 
(2ef.);  ships  of  Tarshish  are  mentioned  (2i6) :  while 
the  caravaus  that  trafficked  with  Egypt  are  scathingly 
described  (30o).  It  seems  plain  that  by  this  time  the 
community  as  a  whole  had  become  a  trading  one. 
Many  social  consequences  resulted,  notably  the  break 
ing  up  of  many  of  the  old  ancestral  estates,  and  the 
replacement  of  the  farmers  by  men  who  had  grown  rich 
through  trade  (Is.  fwff.).  The  depopulation  of  rural 
districts,  so  often  the  result  of  a  new  industrialism,  is 
bitterly  reproved  by  the  prophets. 

A  sign  cf  this  industrial  progress  is  furnished  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  with  regard  to 
the  taking  of  interest.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  had 
forbidden  the  taking  of  interest  on  money  lent  to  the 
poor  (Ex.  22-5).  The  thought  of  mcney  lent  for  com 
mercial  purposes  was  not  present.  In  Dt.  2819  the 
taking  of  interest  from  a  brother  Israelite  is  still  for 
bidden,  but  it  is  now  permitted  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner. 
The  Bedouins  of  the  present  day  still  refrain  from  taking 
interest  from  a  countryman.  The  taking  of  interest 
had  been  long  familiar  in  the  East,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (§§  49,  50,  100),  but  though 
permitted  under  restrictions  it  seems  always  to  have 
been  against  the  ideal  conscience  of  Israel.  It  is  men 
tioned  with  disapproval  in  Ezek.  1 8s,  13, 17,  22 12, 
Pr.  28s,  Ps.  log.  The  law  of  Dt.  opened  the  door  to 
a  practice  which  never  obtained  general  approval,  at 
least  until  much  later  times.  Tj;r  law  of  Dt.  (lf>if.) 
as  to  the  cancelling  of  debts  in  the  "  year  of  release  :' 
refers  to  charitable  loans,  not  lendings  for  business 
purposes.  When,  later,  this  law  was  held  to  i,-fer  also 
to  loans  contracted  in  commerce,  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and  devices  for  evading  its  provisions 
were  invented. 

During  the  Babylonian  Exile  the  Jew.-*  came  into  con 
tact  with  a  system  of  banking  and  of  partnerships  for 
trading  purposes  held  to  bo  tin-  origin  of  our  modern 
commercial  system.  Each  partner  cont  ributed  his  share 
of  capital  to  the  association.  The  exiles  were  coun 
selled  by  Jeremiah  to  take  their  share  in  the  life  of  the 
land  to  which  they  had  been  carried  (294ff.),  and  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  these  customs.  Yet  it 
is  plain  from  the  Priestly  Code  that  its  compilers  had 
little  sympathy  with  or  understanding  of  such  metlKds. 
They  fall  back  on  the  old  ideal  of  a  simple  agricultural 
community,  and  the  laws  concerning  property  show 
little  variation  from  those  of  the  earliest  Code.  The 
depressed  and  poverty-stricken  conditions  at  Jeru 
salem  are  reflected  in  the  prophecies  of  !la<_rgai  and 
Zechariah,  though  Kaggai  clings  to  the  hope"  of  the 
day  when  the  wealth  of  the  nations  will  be  poured  into 
the  Temple  (27).  The  later  chapters  of  Zech.  hope  for 
the  time  when  foreign  traders  will  be  banished  for  ever 
from  the  holy  city  (14ai).  This  spirit,  the  product  cf 
the  new  legalism,  must  have  seriously  hindered  any 
development  of  trade  in  Jud.-'h. 

The  growth  of  the  commercial  instincts  which  have 
given  the  Jewish  race  its  preponderating  influence  in 
the  trade  of  the  world  must  be  sought  in  the  Disper 
sion,  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch  and  elsewhere. 
Numerous  indications  of  this  may  be  found  in  Ecclus. 
and  Josephus,  but  they  fall  outside  the  limits  of  the  OT. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  great  market-fairs 
held  at  the  chief  sanctuaries  in  conjunction  with  tho 
religious  festivals.  It  was  probably  as  a  trader  in 
wool  that  Amos  was  present  at  Bethel  when  his  pro 


phetic  activity  began  (Am.  7io  ff.).  From  the  blessing 
on  Zebulun  and  Issachar  (Dt.  33i3f.),  it  appears  that 
these  northern  tribes  held  sacrificial  feasts  at  which 
many  foreigners  were  present.  There  the  products  of 
fishing  and  sea-borne  commerce,  and  possibly  glass 
from  the  sand  about  'Akko  were  offered  for  sale. 

0.  THE    COMMUNTTY 

Law  and  Justice. — The  early  beginnings  of  govern- 
ment  have  been  traced  under  the  section  on  the  Family. 
With  the  gathering  of  families  into  clans  and  tribes, 
and  during  settled  life  in  Palestine,  moro  detailed 
arrangements  became  necessary.  In  the  story  of  the 
desert  wanderings  (Ex.  1813-27,  Dt.  lisf.),  Moses  is 
said  to  have  organised  the  people  for  judicial  purposes 
under  capable  men  of  approved  character.  No  trace 
of  this  arrangement  appears  in  later  days.  On  the  other 
hand  "  the  elders"  (Ex.  3 16*),  either  heads  of  families 
or  the  leading  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district  or 
city,  appear  in  almost  every  period  of  the  history.  In 
Dt.  19i2  they  constitute  the  local  authority  charged 
to  adminster  the  law  in  a  case  of  murder  ;  in  1  S.  4 
they  act  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  a  time  of  national 
dauber  ;  in  2  S.  5_3  they  offer  the  crown  to  David  ;  in 
1  K.  2l8fr.  the  ciders  of  Jezreel  act  on  behalf  of  Jezebel 
and  inflict  and  cany  out  the  sentence  on  Nabotli.  No 
indications  are  given  as  to  the  mode  of  their  appoint 
ment.  Their  authority  was  moral  rather  than  legal. 
Their  executive  powers  may  be  illustrated  from  Dt.  21 
iff.,  22i5ff.  The  justice  of  their  actions  might  be 
affirmed  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
death-penalty  the  whole  community  united  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  (Dt.  17;). 

In  the  period  of  the  "  Judges  "  we  are  presented 
with  a  picture  of  a  series  of  leaders  ruling  with  an 
authority  which  was  personal,  and  not  a  matter  of 
descent  or  family  influence.  Amongst  them  appears 
Deborah  the  prophetess,  who  sat  beneath  a  palm  tree 
and  decided  the  causes  of  the  people  in  accordance 
with  the  common  law  of  Israel  (Jg.  45).  The  position 
of  Samuel  is  similar  (1  S.  7i.5if.).  His  authority  as 
representative  of  Yahweh  is  spoken  of  as  acknow 
ledged  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

According  to  2  Ch.  194~n  Jchoshaphat  is  said  to 
have  organised  a  judicial  system  throughout  Judah, 
with  a  court  of  appeal  at  Jerusalem  for  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  cases.  It  is  possible  that  this  passage 
reflects  the  developed  practice  of  post-exilic  times,  but 
the  mention  of  "  judges  "  amongst  the  pillars  of  the 
state  in  Is.  32,  as  well  as  the  references  in  Mic.  73, 
Zeph.  3s,  shows  that  some  judicial  system  had  grown 
up.  In  Ezr.  725,  10i4,  we  find  professional  judges 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  city  elders.  Later,  during 
the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  there  were  local  courts 
beside  the  council  of  the  elders.  ThGjtroccdure  of  the 
courts  was  simple.  They  might  "meet"  inTKe  open 
(Jg.  4s),  or  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  common  place 
for  transacting  business  or  administering  justice  (Dt.  21 
19,  Am.  f>i2,i5).  Two  witnesses  were  required  for 
confirmation  of  a  charge  (Dt.  17e,  19is).  In  tho 
absence  of  witnesses  the  accused  was  put  on  his  oath 
(Ex.  227-n).  One  case  of  trial  by  ordeal  is  named, 
that  of  a  wife  accused  of  adultery  (Nu.  5nf ).  The 
oldest  principle  of  punishment  is  the  lex  talionis,  "  eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  "  (Ex.  2124).  This  was  largely 
modified  by  a  system  of  monetary  compensation.  In 
some  instances  (Ex.  2130)  the  common  Oriental  custom 
•was  followed  whereby  the  consent  of  tho  injured  parties 
was  required  before  a  fine  could  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  severer  penalty.  In  other  cases  the  amount  of  tha 
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fine  was  fixed  (Ex.  2132,  Dt.  2219,29).  No  money 
payment  was  allowed  to  cover  the  guilt  of  wilful 
murder.  The  duty  of  blood  revenge  was  hold  sacred 
from  the  most  ancient  times  (Gen.  9;>f.).  Even  the 
later  Codes  recognise  the  place  and  duty  of  the  avenger 
of  blood  (Dt.  19i-i3,  Nu.  8016-21).  In  practice  this 
was  modified  by  the  right  of  asylum,  at  first  at  any 
sanctuary  (Ex.  21 14),  and  later  at  the  "  cities  of  refuge." 
Such  a  story  as  2  S.  144ff.  shows  that  when  regular 
tribunals  began  to  be  established  they  took  blood  ven 
geance  under  their  control.  But  the  story  of  the  exe 
cution  of  Saul's  descendants  in  2  S.  21  shows  how  the 
thought  of  blood  revenge  as  a  sacred  religious  duty 
lingered  on,  and  how,  before  the  individual  had  become 
distinguished  from  his  family,  this  might  bring  disaster 
to  innocent  men.  On  the  other  hand  the  clear  dis 
tinction  drawn  between  wilful  and  accidental  homicide 
shows  how  the  sense  of  right  prevailed  over  the  older 
thought  of  "  blood  for  blood  "  without  discrimination. 

Other  penalties  such  as  stripes  (Dt.  203),  imprison 
ment  (Jer.  37i5ff.,  etc.),  and  the  stocks  (Jer.  202),  do 
not  call  for  detailed  notice.  The  reason  given  in  Dt. 
for  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  strokes  to  forty  is 
noteworthy.  No  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  which 
would  degrade  or  destroy  the  manhood  of  the  offender 
(203).  The  formula  "  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
Israel,"  which  occurs  very  frequently  in  P.,  appears  to 
mean  excommunication,  combined  with  a  threat  of 
Divine  interposition  to  root  out  the  wrong-doer.  In 
Ezr.  10s,-  where  the  phrase  is  not  used  but  the  case  is 
similar,  it  means  both  confiscation  of  property  and 
social  and  religious  outlawry. 

Of  legal  forms  the  simplest  that  is  recorded  is  that 
where  the  seller  gives  his  shoe  to  the  buyer  in  token  of 
his  divesting  himself  of  the  right  of  ownership  (Ru.  47; 
cf.  Ps.  60s).  In  Jer.  3261T.  we  have  the  record  of  a 
formal  deed  of  sale.  Parallels  from  Babylonian 
sources  make  it  probable  that  the  deed  was  first  written 
and  signed,  then  executed  in  duplicate  on  the  envelope 
or  outer  covering  in  which  the  original  deed  was  en 
closed,  and  then  sealed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and 
deposited  in  safe  custody.  In  this  case  the  deed  was 
placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
with  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  deeds. 

The  "  bill  of  divorcement  "  has  been  already  referred 
to. 

The  Monarchy.— The  founding  of  the  monarchy 
marks  so  clearly  the  dividing  line  between  the  new 
Israel  and  the  old  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  widely 
differing  views  were  taken  as  to  its  value.  According 
to  the  old  ideal  Yahweh  was  the  only  King  and  the 
priests  His  highest  earthly  representatives.  In  times 
of  national  need  a  Judge  would  be  raised  up  to  rally 
and  lead  the  armies.  But  when  his  special  task  was 
over  there  was  no  thought  that  his  office  was  heredi 
tary.  When  the  kingship  was  offered  to  Gideon  he 
replied,  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my 
son  rule  over  you :  Yahweh  shall  rule  over  you  " 
(Jg.  822!'.).  From  this  standpoint  the  creation  of  the 
kingdom  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  apostasy  and  a 
sinful  imitation  of  heathen  nations  (1  S.  84ff. ).  On 
the  other  hand  the  king  was  regarded  as  "  the  Lord's 
anointed  '  and  his  person  deemed  sacrosanct  and  in 
violate  (1  S.  24e,  i  o).  This  latter  view  persists  in  the 
hopes  that  attached  to  the  house  of  David  (2  S.  7i2) ; 
in  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the  King-Messiah  (Is.  9t>ff., 
Zech.  9g,  etc.) ;  and  in  Pss.  such  as  2,  89i9ff.,  110.  On 
the  other  hand  in  Deutero-Tsaiah's  visions  of  the  future 
there  is  no  room  for  an  earthly  king ;  Yahweh  is  the 
only  Saviour.  Similarly  in  Ezek.  40-48  the  secular 
head  is  the  "  Prince,"  whose  prerogatives  are  strictly 


limited  (457ff.,  46i6ff.),  his  main  duties  being  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  sacrifices.  The  Prince  is  far 
removed  from  the  earlier  king.  In  the  Priestly  Code 
the  high-priest  is  the  supremo  head  of  the  community. 
Not  till  the  reign  of  Simon  the  priest-king  (143-135  B.C.) 
did  these  two  streams  of  thought  really  unite,  and  even 
then  the  union  was  soon  broken  by  the  dissensions  of 
the  first  century  B.C. 

The  monarchy  once  established  was  regarded  as 
hereditary,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  view  taken  of 
the  Judges.  Ishbosheth  naturally  succeeded  his  father 
Saul  (2  S.  2sf.).  David  was  appointed  king  not  so 
much  by  the  free  ehcice  of  the  people  as  from  the  belief 
that  God  had  taken  away  the  kingdom  from  Saul's 
house  and  bestowed  it  on  David's.  Two  sons  of  David, 
Adonijah  and  Solomon,  sought  to  succeed  him.  Later 
dynastic  changes,  dispossessing  the  ruling  house,  wero 
brought  about  by  prophetic  influence,  as  by  Abijah 
(1  K.  1  l2off.),  and  Elisha  (2  K.  9 iff.).  Still  the  broken 
annals  of  Northern  Israel  show  the  force  of  the  popular 
will.  If  the  kingship  was  never  elective  it  never  was 
able  to  become  completely  despotic. 

Of  royal  revenues  we  read  nothing  during  the  simple 
rule  of  Saul.  Under  David  (2  S.  2024)  an  officer  is 
mentioned  as  over  the  labour-gangs  (RV  "  tribute  "),• 
pointing  to  the  system  of  forced  labour  universally 
employed  in  the  East  for  public  works.  Solomon 
largely  extended  this  system  (1  K.  9isff.),  and  in  addi 
tion  divided  the  land  into  twelve  administrative  dis 
tricts  from  which  monthly  supplies  were  exacted  for 
the  court.  Besides  the  trade  dues  (p.  Ill),  horse.s 
and  chariots  wero  Solomon's  monopoly  (1  K.  lOaSff. ). 
The  picture  of  kingly  rule  in  1  S.  8  speaks  of  -crown 
lands  (12,14;  cf.  1  Ch.  2725fT.),  and  of  tithes  both  on 
produce  and  flocks  (15,17).  Under  special  •stress 
Jehoiakim  is  said  to  have  imposed  a  property  tax 
(2  K.  2335).  Amos  (7i)  speaks  of  "  the  king's  mow 
ings,"  probably  a  contribution  in  kind  for  the  royal 
horses.  The  complaints  of  the  people  to  Rehoboam 
(1  K.  124),  show  how  bitterly  the  oppressive  imposts 
and  forced  services  were  resented. 

Around  the  king,  from  the  time  of  David  onwards, 
there  grew  up  a  group  of  state  officials.  The  "  scribe  " 
was  responsible  for  the  royal  correspondence,  the 
keeping  cf  records,  and  the  preparation  of  state 
documents.  The  "  recorder  "  or  remembrancer  was 
charged  to  bring  important  matters  of  state  to  the 
notice  of  the  king.  He  may  have  represented  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  modern  times.  The  officer  "  over 
the  household  "  (1  K.  46),  entrusted  with  the  key  of 
the  palace  (Is.  2222),  may  be  called  High  Chamberlain 
or  Steward.  The  title  of  "  king's  servant  "  (2  K.  22i2) 
has  been  found  on  an  ancient  Hebrew  seal,  and  may 
stand  for  a  distinct  office.  The  multiplication  of  these 
offices  created  a  new  aristocracy,  diminishing  the  im 
portance  of  the  older  heads  of  families,  and  so  by 
severing  the  ruling  classes  from  the  soil  accentuated 
the  social  distinctions.  It  also  gave  opportunity  for 
the  bribery  and  oppression  so  constantly  stigmatised 
by  the  prophets.  Thus  the  monarchy  tended  increas 
ingly  to  repress  the  growth  of  the  free  life  of  the  indi 
vidual  Israelite.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  services 
which  it  rendered  in  enabling  the  nation  to  resist 
foreign  invasion.  At  the  same  time  the  way  in  which 
the  ambitions  and  disputes  of  successive  kings  involved 
Israel  in  world  polities  led  in  the  long  run  to  the  over 
throw  of  the  St'tte.  The  protests  of  Isaiah  against  the 
alliances  with  Assyria  aud  Egypt  (7,  31),  show  how 
the  iriRieht  of  the  prophets  perceived  the  consequences 
of  such  intrigues. 

Military  Service. — In  ancient  days  every  man  be- 
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name  a  soldier  on  occasion,  and  the  head  of  a  family 
could  muster  his  whole  household  as  a  fighting  force 
(Gen.  14i4iT.).  In  the  story  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan 
every  tribesman  took  his  place  in  the  ranks.  After 
the  settlement  and  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  succes 
sive  leaders  rallied  wlv.t  forces  they  could  to  their 
standards  ;  so  Barak  (Jg.  4io  if.).  In  the  days  of  Saul, 
after  the  deliverance  of  Jabesh-gilead,  we  in  id  the  first 
beginnings  of  a  standing  army.  Three  thousand  men 
were  selected  as  a  permanent  national  guard,  and 
stationed  in  positions  especially  open  to  Philistine 
attack  (1  S.  l;5r).  We  now  read  of  military  officers, 
amongst  whom  was  David  (1  S.  1813).  But  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  still  counted  as  a 
soldier. 

David,  as  king,  carried  the  organisation  further. 
His  personal  bodyguard  of  six  hundred  men,  beginning 
from  the  company  of  refugees  who  had  gathered  round 
him  at  Adul'am.  was  supplemented  by  a  force  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  "  Chcrethites  and  Pclethites  "  (2  S.  818), 
probably  Cretans  and  Philistines.  ,lo:ib  now  ap] 
as  holder  of  a  new  office,  that  of  commander-in-chief 
(1  Ch.  1  lf>).  The  "  ( 'antes  "  in  1:  K.  1  1 4  are  another  body 
of  mercenaries  acting  as  the  roya!  lifeguard,  keeping 
the  palace  and  the  Temple.  Si  ill  i'ne  old  idea  of  a 
national  militia  was  never  abandoiud  and  appears  in 
P  (Nu.  L'O'I!').  Priests  and  Lcviles  v.  ere  exempted  from 
militarv  service  (Xu.  233).  The  humane  law  of  Dr. 
exempts  from  r-ervice  in  any  particular  campaii/u  mi u 
newly  married  or  bet  rot  in  ii,  or  those  who  svero  just 
entering  into  the  possession  of  ,-,  ni  \v  lioui;e  or  c.late 
(Dt,  245,  20>5-R).  It  is  probable  thai  Am.  03  refers  to 
a  system  which  gre\v  up  during  the  Infer  monarchy, 
whereby  each  township  was  required  1o  furnish  its 
specified  quota  of  men  to  the  national  army. 

The  forces  were  divided  into  light-armed  arid  lieavy- 
arnvjd  infantry.     According  to  the  Chronicle:'  (i   f'<i. 


8/!o.  122),  the  Benjamites  were  traditionally  the  picked 
troops  amongst  the  former,  urined  \vith  bows  and  r'ings 
(f/.  Jg.  20i6).  Amongst  the  latter  the  men  of  Judah 
Gad,  and  Naputali  are  specially  named,  armed  with 
spear  and  shield  (1  Ch.  11:0.2.4,34).  Cavalry  and  v.'ar- 
chariots  are  named  as  forming  part  of  the  Egyptian 
army  (Ex.  l-!r>ff.),  also  amongst  the  Canaanites  (Jos.  17 
1 6,  etc.),  and  r,he  Philistines  (2  S.  16).  The  Israelites 
do  not  a  [/pear  to  have  possessed  them  earlier  than  the 
days  of  Solomon  (1  K.  Dig).  Afterwards  they  formed  a 
jogular  part  of  the  Israelite  army  (1  K.  l(5o,  Is.  2?,  etc.). 
War  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  a  holy  act. 
and  Yahweh  was  "  the  Cod.  of  the  armies  of  Israel  " 
(1  S.1745) ;  the  wars  of  Israel  were  Mis  wars  (1  S.  2528). 
Hence  follow:!  the  practice  of  consulting  the  sacred 
oracle  as  to  the  direction  of  a  campaign  (1  S.  14s7,  etc.). 
Similarly  Ihe  use  of  the  phrase  "  sanctify  war  "  (Jer. 
<>4,  Jl.  3o),  and  the  stringent  directions  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  camp  (Dt.  23IO-I2),  reflect  the  same  thought. 
The  practice  of  the  "  ban  "  (p.  !M).  Dt.  234*.  Jos.  Gi/il*, 
Jg.  117*.  1  H.  103)  wherein  the  whole  of  the  spoil 
belonged  to  ^  ahweh  and  must  be  devoted  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Him,  finds  its  explanation  hero.  With  the  deepening 
of  Ihe  ethical  sense  the  feeling  of  the  horrors  of  war  was 
intensified.  Ruthles;-ness  in  war  is  condemned  by  the 
prophets  (Am.  13,11,13).  The  callousness  of  the  war- 
lords  oi  Assyria  rou.-ed  the  indignation  of  liabakkuk. 
War  was  ^(ij|  reirarded  as  Vahweh'a  instrument  of 
punishment,  but  beyond  the  strife  hope  looked  forward 
to  the  establishment  of  perpetual  peace  (Is.  Usff.,  2.|, 
PR.  -ffio). 

Literature. — Mnckie.  liihlc  Manners  and  Customs*  ; 
Whitehouse,  ,-1  Primer  of  Hebrew  Antiquities  ;  Cruick- 
shank.  The,  JiiU.r.  in  the  LirjM  of  Antiquity  ;  Tliomson, 
TJ/e  Land  and  the  /lo-i!.- ;  Ben/inger,  Hebraische 
Arcl<:l',/r  +/)< •- ;  Xowaclc,  LclirburJt  dcr  Hebrdischen 
Archaologie.  .Also  many  articles  in  EBi.,  HDB,  IISDB. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  A.  II.  S.  KENNEDY,  D.D. 


I.  Measures  of  Length 


,  __ 

Value 

Name. 

Finger- 
breadth. 

Hand- 
breadth. 

Span. 

Cubit, 

Hoed. 

iii 
Inches. 

Fing-er-b  eadth 
Hand-breadth 

1 
4 

1 

•733 
2"J3 

Span 

12 

15 

1 

8-8 

Cubit 

24 

G 

i 

17  -0 

Reed 

144 

36 

12 

6 

1 

105-6 

Mankind's)  earliest  measures  of  length  were  thoso  of 
Nature's  own  providing — the  finger,  hand,  foot,  etc. 
Thus  the  widespread  unit  called  the  cubit  is  the  length 
of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger.  It  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  as  one-fourth 
of  a  man's  height,  which  again  was  equal  to  hia 
"  stretch  "  (see  "  fathom  "  below).  In  Dt.  3n  thin 
"  natural  "  cubit  is  termed  "  the  cubit  of  a  man." 
Originally  it  was  probably  identical  with  the  corre 
sponding""  natural  "  cubit  of  the  Egyptians  (c.  17'7in.), 
and  was  divided  into  6  hand-breadths  or  palms,  eacli 
of  4  finger-breadths  or  digits. 

Measurements  of  the  remains  of  Herpdian  and  pre- 
Herodian  architecture  in  Jerusalem  yield  a  cubit  of 
17-G  in.  (for  details  see  Exp.  Times,  xx.  [1908-9],  24ff.)» 
which  is  the  value  adopted  in  the  table  above.  For 
rough  calculations  it  may  be  reckoned  at  1£  feet. 
This  result  is  in  close  agreement  with  that  obtained 
from  the  Siloam  aqueduct,  the  length  of  which  ia 
given  in  the  well-known  inscription  as,  in  round 
numbers,  1200  cubits.  The  actual  measured  length  is 
approximately  1750  ft.,  or  1193  of  the  cubit  of  17-6  in. 
That  the  Jewish  cubit  in  common  use  in  NT  times 
cannot  have  differed  much  from  the  corresponding 
Grojco-Roman  measure  (c.  17^  in.)  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  Ac.  Ii2  with  Josephus,  Ant.  XIX, 
xvii.  6.  In  the  former  passage  the  distance  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  from  Jerusalem  is  given  as  "a  sabbath 
day's  journey,"  which  was  2000  Jewish  cubits  (c.  980 
yds.),  in  the  latter  as  5  stadia  (see  below),  each  of 
400  Greek  cubits. 

In  addition  to  the  "natural"  cubit  of  177  in.  the 
Egyptians  used  the  "  royal  "  cubit  of  20'G3  in.,  which 
was  £ths  of  the  other.  This  cubit  has  hitherto  been 
recognised  in  the  so-called  "  cubit  of  Ezekiel,"  which, 
on  the  basis  of  Ezek.  40s,  43i3,  is  reckoned  as  contain 
ing  seven  handbreadths,  say  20'53  in.  This  longer 
cubit  again  is  usually  identified  with  "  the  former 
measure  "  in  terms  of  which  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  built  (2  Ch.  03).  But  there  are  textual  and 
archaeological  difficulties  in  this,  the  generally  accepted, 
view,  and  it  is  safer  to  abide  meanwhile  by  the  above 
results  obtained  from  actual  measurements.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  new  measures,  as  well  as  new 
weights  (see  below),  were  introduced  in  the  Persian 
period,  and  the  Persian  cubit  of  c.  20-7  in.  may  still 


have  been  in  official  use  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler, 
c.  300  i;.c.  In  this  case  the  expression  "  former 
measure  "  would  refer  to  the  shorter  "  natural ''  cubit 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Siloam  inscription. 

In  the  NT  "  fathom  "  and  "  furlong  "  represent  the 
Greek  orguia  (lit.  "  stretch  ")  and  the  popular  stadion, 
the  former  6  and  the  latter  GOO  Greek  ft.,  say  5  ft. 
10  in.  and  194  yds.  respectively  of  our  measures.  The 
"  mile  "  of  Mt.  641  is  the  Iloman  tuille  pas-mum,  or 
1000  double  paces,  equal  to  1018  yds. 

II.  Measures  of  Capacity 


Name. 

Log- 

IO.V) 

Hin 

Sean 

Epliah- 
Batli. 

Cor 
(homer) 

Later  Value 
in  Pints. 

Log    . 

j 

1 

Kab 

4 

1 

Hin 

1 

12  (H  g.ills.) 

Soah  . 
Kphah 

Hath  . 

Cor  (homer) 

24 

72 
72 

7  -JO 

(5 

18 

ISO 

'G 

00 

1 
3 

KO 

1 

1 

10 

1  { 

24  <H  pecks) 
72  (li  bush.) 
72  (9  frails.) 
720  (11J  bush. 
90  gal  Is.) 

The  names  and  mutual  relations  of  the  Hebrew 
measures  of  capacity  are  known  from  the  OT  and 
later  Jewish  writings,  but  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
cffer  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  their 
actual  valuea  in  terms  of  our  imperial  measures.  This 
is  specially  true  of  early  times  ;  for  NT  times  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Josephus,  who  repeatedly  gives  the 
admittedly  only  approximate  values  of  the  Jewish 
measures  "in  terms  of  the  Grseco-Koman  measures  of 
his  day.  In  recent  years  finds  of  actual  measures  in 
Jerusalem  have  tended,  in  the  main,  to  confirm  the 
results  thus  obtained  (see  Exp.  Times,  xxiv.  [1913], 
293ff.),  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  measures  were 
originally  somewhat  smaller— the  larger  ones  consider 
ably  smaller — than  is  represented  in  the  table. 

Of  the  measures  there  entered  the  log,  hin,  and  bath 
are  in  the  OT  exclusively  liquid  measures,  while  the 
kab,  scab,  ephah — the  equivalent  of  the  bath— and 
homer  are  exclusively  dry  measures.  The  cor,  of  the 
same  value  as  the  homer,  is  mostly  used  as  a  dry 
measure,  but  once  as  a  measure  of  oil  (Ezek.  45 14). 
Traces  are  also  found  of  a  decimal  system,  of  which 
the  lowest  member  is  the  omer,  defined  as  "  the  tenth 
part  of  the  ephah  "  (Ex.  1636),  i.e.  c.  7fc  pints,  the 
ephah  in  turn  being  ^  of  the  homer  (Ezek.  I.e.). 

The  values  in  the  table  are  those  derived  from 
Josephus,  who  bases  his  equations  on  the  identity  of 
the  Hebrew  unit,  the  log,  with  the  xestes  of  the  Attic, 
and  the  scxlarius  of  the  Roman  measures.  As  the 
estimated  values  of  these  vary  from  0'9G  to  1-009  of  a 
pint,  the  log  of  NT  times  may  for  all  practical  purposes 
be  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  our  pint,  consequently 
the  seah,  the  "  measure  "  of  the  parablo  (Mt.  ^833, 
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Lk.  132i),  as  H  pecks,  and  the  ephah  as  roughly  our 
imperial  bushel,  while  its  liquid  counterpart,  the  bath, 
may  be  set  down  as  9  gallons,  the  approximate  value 
also  of  the  Greek  metretes,  the  "  firkin  "  of  Jn.  26. 

III.  Weights 

The  weights  used  by  the  Hebrews  were  mostly  of 
some  hard  polished  stone,  such  as  luematite  or  quartz  - 
ite,  and  were  of  throe  denominations,  the  shekel, 
the  mina,  and  the  talent.  The  mina  contained  50 
shekels,  and  the  talent,  00  minas  or  3000  shekels.  This 
arrangement  is  of  Babylonian  origin,  as  are  (he  names 
shekel  (Bab.  «hikli<)  and  mina'  (Ileb.  i,t(in«!i.  Bat). 
manu).  In  Babylonia,  hov,<-ver,  (50  shekels  went  to 
the  ordinary  trade  mina,  which  originally  weighed 
about  15,160  grains  (2i  lb.  avoir,  nearly)  on  the  so- 
called  "heavy"  standard,  and  half  that  amount  on 
the  "  light "  standard,  with  corresponding  shekels 
of  252  and  126  grains  respectively.  The  excavation 
of  numerous  sites  in  Palestine  has  brought  to  Jiyht 
hundreds  of  weights  belonging  to  a  variety  of  systems. 
One  of  the  oldest  is  attested  by  a  series  of  small 
weights,  doubtless  used  in  weighing  the  precious 
metals,  with  inscriptions  in  old  Hebrew  litters.  The 
shekel  or  unit  weighed  about  160  grs.,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Egyptian  tribute  of  the  vassaf- 
states  of  Syria  and  Palestine  was  paid  on  this  standard 
(HDB  iv.  904f.). 

The  standard  in  general  use,  however,  among  the 
Hebrews,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  was 
that  known  as  the  Phoenician.  Its  shekel  is  reckoned 
at  224  grs.,  but  the  average  weight  of  the  existing 
coins  is  nearer  218  grs.,  the  weight  of  a  British  half- 
crown.  It  is  "  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  "  (more 
correctly  "  the  sacred  .shekel  ")  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  which  gold,  silver,  and  apparently  all  merchandise 
were  to  be  weighed  (Lev.  27.>5).1  The  values  of  these 
denominations  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

THE  HEBKWV-PJKEXICIAX  WEIGHT  SYSTKM 


Name. 

Shekel.     Mina. 

Talent. 

Value. 

(ml:, 
Grains. 

(6)  Avoird. 
Weight. 

Shekel      . 
-Mina 
Talent 

;'o    !      'i 
3,0oo         on 

1 

224 

11,200 

(172.000 

'  oz.  nearly 
i?lh. 
96  lb. 

In  NT  times  this  system  was  adjusted  to  the  Roman 
official  system  in  such  a  way  that  the  old  Hebrew 
shekel— now  termed  tula,  and  reduced  to  210  <rrs  _ 
was  reckoned  to  contain  4  drachms  or  denarius  weights 
(zi'tzim),  while  the  light  mina  of  50  light  "  shekels  " 
(half  the  original  shekel  or  ad,,)  was  equated  with  the 
rtoman  libra  or  pound  of  5053  grs.  (Jn.  123  1939) 
The  original  (heavy)  talent,  now  c.  (531,560  grs  'and 
equal  to  two  light  talents,  weighed  exactly  12000 
denarius-drachms  and  125  Roman  pounds  (see  further 
under  "  Money  "  below). 

To  what  extent  the  Babylonian  weight-standard  was 
in  use  in  Palestine  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  current 
view  that  the  Hebrew  gold  shekel  was  the  Babylonian 
shekel  of  252  grs.  is  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  a 
passage  of  Josephus  (see  below).  In  a  slightly  modified 
form,  however,  the  Babylonian  standard  was  in  official 
use  in  the  early  post-exilic  period,  while  Palestine 

n"1*  PaSSr*S  *  the  "l^lent  of  the  Greek 


formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  late  gloss 
2  S.  14c6,  the  "  200  shekels  after  the  king's  weight  " 
are  Babylono-Persian  shekels  of  126-130  grs. 

When  the  Jews  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Seleucid 
kings  of  Syria,  the  Attic  weight-system,  based  on  a 
drachm  of  originally  67  grs.,  came  into  use  (.see  below). 
The  Attic  commercial  standard,  best  known  as  the 
Agmetan,  with  a  drachm  of  originally  100  grs.,  more 
or  less,  was  probably  in  use  in  Palestine  throughout 
the  whole  historical  period.  Specimens  of  inscribed 
weights  on  all  these  standards  have  recently  come  to 
light  (see  Exp.  Times,  xxiv.  [Aug.  and  Sept.,  1913]). 

IV.  Money 

All  money  transactions  in  the  pre-exilic  period  were 
carried  through  by  means  of  the  balance,  coined  money 
being  unknown  until  the  Persian  period.  Silver  was 
the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange.  By  what  standard 
or  standards  it  was  weighed  in  earlier  "times  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  certainty,  but  the  probability  is  all  in 
favour  of  the  Phoenician  standard  set  forth  above. 
The  standard  for  transactions  in  gold  is  even  more 
uncertain.1  The  Priests'  Code  certainly  demands  tho 
standard  of  the  "sacred"  or  Phoenician  shekel  for 
gold  as  for  silver  (Lev.  27.25).  On  the  assumption  that 
i-old  shekel  was  reckoned  for  convenience  as  worth 
14  silver  shekels  of  the  same  weigh!  we  get  the  following 
approximate  values  : 


Denomination. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

1  Shekel  (220-224  grains) 
1  Mina  (51)  shekels) 
1  Talent  (GO  minus) 

£    n.    d. 
029 
6  IT    6 
112  10    0 

£       s. 

1   is 
%    r. 

5,T"j     0 

d. 
0 

0 
0 

rl  he  first  coins  to  circulate  in  Palestine  wore  :  («)  the 
ight  gold  shekel,  or  daric,  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  weHi- 
o",g  ,  -T?  grS"  and  tlu'refore  worth  rather  more  than 

shillings,  and  (b)  the  silver  half-shekel  of  86-87  grs 
in  value  fa  of  the  daric.  Although  termed  by  Greek 
writers  a  siglos,  this  silver  coin  was  really  half  of  the 
true  Persian  silver  shekel  of  173'3  grs.  (Neb  615) 
0  of  which  went  to  the  mina.  The  latter  is  the 
"  pound  —more  nearly  lj  lb.  avoir.—of  the  entries 
in  Lx.r.  26(j,  Neh.  7 7 if. 

Alongside  of  the  Persian  coinage  the  contemporary 
silver  .shekels  or  tetradrachma  (c.  220  grs  )  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,,  of  Tyre  especially,  were  also  from 
this  time  onwards,  until  the  first  century  of  our  era 
in  circulation  among  the  Jews.  Under  the  Ptolemies' 
J'-gyptian  money  circulated  freely  since  it  was  also  on 
the  !  hcenician  standard.  In  passing  under  the  rule 
•f ;  the  Solenoids  (198  B.C.),  the  Jews  became  familiar 
with  their  silver  currency  on  the  Attic  standard,  based 
on  the  drachm,  wh;eh  at  this  period  weighed  r  63  grs 
and  was  worth  about  lOrf.  ;  100  drachms  went  to  the 
mma,  and  6000 -to  the  silver  talent  (c.  £250)  The 
numerous  sums  of  money  in  the  two  books  of  Maccabees 
»  be  calculated  on  this  basis.  From  Josephus' 
icount  of  the  revenues  of  Herod,  and  similar  entries, 
t  appears  that  a  silver  talent  of  the  concurrent 

•i&1jse»^ 

the3  wrif'pr^^Y^' '  thf  hea-vjr  Babylonian  shekel  of  25J K  must .  ta 

here  ronrpt^K    °n>  be  f^V1?'     The  Kold  mina  which  Josephus 
re  represents  aa  equal  to  24  Homan  pounds  is  the  mina  of  thp 

k?wh1eh  fitofiteStS  °f  »t  day.  afljtplataed  aK'acoordinK 
below)  6Q        to  125  Eoma!1  Winrls  (see  further 
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Phoenician  issues  was  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of 
10,000  Seleucid- Attic  drachms. 

Under  Simon  Maooabaeus  the  Jews  first  began  to 
coin  copper  money,  for  the  so-called  "  Maccabsean  " 
silver  shekels  really  belong  to  the  years  of  the  first 
revolt  against  the  Romans  (A.D.  66-70).  This  copper 
coinage  was  continued  by  the  Hasmonean  princes,  by 
the  Herods,  and  by  the  Roman  procurators  (.see  Hill, 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  "  Coins  of  Palestine  "). 

The  coins  circulating  in  Palestine  in  NT  times  were 
of  several  denominations  and  of  varied  provenance. 
The  only  gold  coin  was  the  atireiis  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  at  this  time  practically  equivalent  to  our 
sovereign.  It  was  equal  to  25  of  the  popular  silver 
coin,  the  denarius,  the  "  penny "  of  our  versions 
(Mt.  202,  22 1 9,  etc.)  and  worth  about  S^cl.  In  ordinary 
usage  it  was  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  drachm 
(Lk.  15s,  "  piece  of  money,"'  Ac.  lOig).  From  Tyre 
came  shekels,  or  tetradrachms,  ori  the  old  standard, 
by  which  alone,  as  the  "  sacred  "  shekel,  the  Temple 
dues  could  be  paid,  and  of  which  oO  "  pieces  "  were 
the  price  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  (c/.  Mt.  1724-27). 

Of  copper  coins  we  find  in  the  gospels  (a)  the 
assarion  (Mt.  lOag,  Lk.  126),  worth  about  fc?.,  (b)  the 
kodrantes,  the  Roman  quadra ns  (Mt.  026),  worth  about 
-jc/. — both  are  rendered  "  farthing  "  in  our  versions — • 
and  (c)  the  lepton,  the  widow's  ''  mite  "  (Mk.  1242, 
Lk.  212),  worth  about  ^d. 

In  the  gospels,  finally,  we  have  mention  of  larger 
sums  of  money,  the  pound  or  mina  (Lk.  19i3ff. )  and 
the  talent  (Mt.  1824).  The  mina  was  now  the  equivalent 
of  100  denarii,  or  4  aurei,  say  £4  sterling.  The  silver 
talent  of  60  minas,  or  6000  denarii,  on  the  same  light 
standard,  would  thus  represent  £240  (so  RVm.,  Mt. 
1824).  Josephus,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  reckons 
with  a  talent,  on  the  heavy  standard,  of  10,000 
Seleucid-Attic  drachms,  equivalent  to  12,000  of  the 
lowered  denarius-drachms  of  his  day,  which  represent 
a  sum  of  nearly  £480.  The  value,  at  the  British  mint 
price,  of  the  corresponding  gold  talent,  taken  as  equal 
to  125  Roman  pounds  (see  above),  works  out  at  £5124. 
In  all  such  equations  of  ancient  money  with  our  own 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  real  value  of  all  the 
denominations,  as  tested  by  their  purchasing  power  in 
the  particular  period  under  review,  was  several  times 
greater  than  their  nominal  value  as  expressed  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  In  our  Lord's  day  a 
denarius  (Q^d.)  was  the  wage  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
(Mt.  20aff.),  who  to-day  commands  four  to  six  times 
as  much. 

V.  Divisions  of  Time.    The  Jewish  Calendar 

The  sun  and  the  moon  are  the  universal  time 
measures,  and  were  recognised  as  such  by  the  Hebrews 
(Gen.  114).  The  measures  thus  provided  are  primarily 
the  day,  the  month,  and  the  year. 

1.  The  Day. — The  day  was  the  smallest  definite 
measure  of  time  in  OT  times,  and  was  reckoned  from 
sunset  to  sunset,  a  survival  of  the  once  predominant 
position  of  the  moon  among  the  Semites.  The  length 
of  the  day  in  Palestine,  in  the  sense  of  the  period  of 
daylight,  varied  with  the  seasons,  ranging  from  about 
14|  hours  at  the  summer  to  9f  hours  at  the  winter 
solstice.  In  this  sense  the  day  was  properly  divided 
into  three  parts  :  morning,  noontide,  and  evening. 
The  night  was  similarly  but  more  exactly  divided  into 
three  watches,  a  term  of  military  origin  (cf.  Jg.  719, 
"the  middle  watch'').  In  NT  times  the  Roman 
division  into  four  watches  began  to  be  introduced 
(seeMk.  13.35). 


The  division  of  the  day  into  hours,  numbered  from 
sunrise,  is  also  first  met  with  in  the  NT.  The  hour 
was  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  the  twelfth  part  (Jn.  llg) 
of  the  period  of  daylight,  varying,  therefore,  with  the 
season  from  70  to  50  minutes. 

2.  The  Month  and  the  Week. — The  Hebrew  months 
were  true  lunar  months  or  "  moons,"  and  began  with 
the  day  at  the  beginning  of  which,  soon  after  sunset,  the 
new  moon  was  first  observed.  The  length  of  a  lunation 
being  29  days,  12  hours  and  some  minutes,  the  interval 
between  one  observation  and  another  was  in  some 
months  29  days,  in  others  30.  By  what  method  and 
by  what  authority  the  beginning  of  each  month  was 
determined  in  the  pre-exilic  period  is  unknown.  In 
the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  however,  and  doubtless 
for  some  centuries  previously,  elaborate  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Sanhedrin  for  hearing  and  testing 
the  witnesses  claiming  to  have  seen  the  new  moon 
on  the  expiry  of  the  29th  day.  If  it  had  not  been 
seen  on  this,  the  evening  and  beginning  of  the  30th  day, 
the  following  day  was  declared  to  be  the  first  of  the 
new  month,  since  it  was  well  known  that  no  lunation 
period  could  exceed  30  days. 

In  the  OT  the  months  are  indicated  in  three  ways  : 
(a)  By  the  old  Canaanite  names  (known  also  from 
Phoenician  inscriptions),  of  which,  however,  only  four 
have  been  preserved  in  the  OT.  These  are  Abib,  lit. 
the  month  of  "  ripening  ears  " — the  Passover  month 
corresponding  to  Nisan  of  the  later  nomenclature 
(Ex.  134,  Dt.  16i,  etc.)— Ziv  (1  K.  61,37),  Ethanim 
(ib.  82),  and  Bui  (ib.  638).  (b)  By  numbers,  the 
first,  second,  month,  etc.,  beginning  in  spring  witli 
Nisan.  (c)  By  adaptations  of  the  Babylonian  names, 
which  appear  in  writings  subsequent  to  the  Exile  (e.g. 
Neh.  li,  2i,  Est.  3/,  89,  Zech.  7i).  The  following  table 
gives  these  names  as  found  in  later  Jewish  writings, 
with  the  corresponding  months  of  our  calendar,  be 
ginning  with  the  first  month  of  the  Babylonian  year. 
The  older  Canaanite  name  is  added  in  parentheses. 

The  Names  of  the  Months  of  the  Jeivish  Year 

1.  Nisan  (Abib)  corresponding  to  March-April 

2.  lyyar  (Ziv)  April-May 


3.  Sivan 

4.  Tammuz 

5.  Ab 

6.  Elul 

7.  Tishri  (Ethanim) 

8.  Marcheshvan  (Bui) 

9.  Kislev 

10.  Tebeth 

11.  Shebat 

12.  Adar 


May-June 

June— July 

July-Aug. 

Aug. -Sept. 

Sept.-Oct. 

Oct.-Nov. 

Nov. -Dec. 

Dec.-Jan. 

Jan.-Feb. 

Feb.-March 


The  intercalary  month  was  named  Adar  II,  and 
always  contained  29  days. 

The  origin  of  the  week  of  seven  days  is  still  obscure. 
Probably  it  originated  in  a  division  of  the  month 
corresponding  to  the  four  phases  of  the  moon  (see  on 
Sabbath,  pp.  lOlf.).  However  this  may  be,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  record  the  week  had 
already,  among  the  Hebrews,  become  a  measure  of 
time  independent  alike  of  the  month  and  of  the  year. 
The  days  of  the  week  were  known  only  by  numbers 
with  the  exception  of  the  seventh  or  Sabbath  ;  from 
the  Greek  period  onwards,  however,  the  sixth  day 
began  to  be  known  as  "  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  " 
(Judith  85  and  more  definitely  Mk.  1642,  RV  "  the 
Preparation,  that  if,  the  day  before  the  sabbath  "). 

3.  The  Year.— The  Jewish  year  is  known  as  a 
lunisolar  year  from  the  fact  that  while,  as  we  have 
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seen,  the  months  were  lunar  months,  these  were 
periodically  adjusted  to  the  solar  year.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  emergence  in  history  of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  it  is 
certain  that,  from  the  early  monarchy  onwards,  the 
necessity  for  securing  that  each  of  the  three  agricultural 
festivals  should  fall  at  the  appropriate  season  coin- 
polled  the  adoption  of  some  means  of  adj listing  the 
lunar  months  to  the  solar  year.  How  this  was  done 
under  the  monarchy  is  unknown.  When  evidence 
becomes  available — the  earliest  in  found  in  the  re 
cently  discovered  Jewish  papyri  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  from  Elephantine — it  is  seen  that  its  adjust 
ment  proceeded  on  purely  empirical  lines.  When,  in 
the  course  of  the  month  preceding  Abib  or  Nisan  of  a 
particular  year,  it  became  apparent  that  the  barley 
harvest  would  not  be  ripe  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
month  (see  on  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  pp.  I02f.), 
an  additional  month  was  added  to  the  year.  The  Pass 
over  month  then  began  with  the  second  following  new 
moon.  Each  .year,  it  appears,  was  considered,  so  to 
say,  on  its  own  merits,  as  opposed  to  the  later  system 
of  intercalation,  at  fixed  intervals,  of  throe  months  in 
eight  years,  or.  as  in  the  official  Jewish  calendar  of 
the  present  day,  of  seven  months  in  nineteen  year,-:.1 
Assuming  that  "full"  months  of  30  days  may  ha\o 
varied  in  number  from  four  to  eight,  the  length  of  the 
year  will  have  varied  from  3f>2-3.~>0  days  in  ordinary 
years-  the  normal  number  of  a  "lunar  year"  being 
3">4  as  in  the  Moslem  calendar— to  381-38")  days  in 
years  of  thirteen  months. 

There  is  a  decided  cleavage  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Hebrew  year  began  in  spring  on  the  first  of  Abib 
(Nisan),  as  did  the  Babylonian  year,  or  in  nul'imn 
with  Ihe  month  Tishri.  Among  an  agricultural  people, 
the  cycle  of  •whose  farm  operations  began  with  the 
late  autumn  rains,  the  latter  alternative  is  the  more 
probable.  This  is  also  the  prii/t'l  f'i-  le.  inference  from 
the  wording  of  the  earliest  legislation,  according  to 
•which  the  autumn  Feast  of  Ingathering  (or  BoMli^) 
fell  "  at  the  end  of  the  year  "  (Ex.  23if>,  3422).  BH.  <re 
the  fall  of  (lie  monarchy,  however,  probably  under 
the  influence  of  Uabylonia,  it  had  become  customary 
to  begin  the  New  \  ear  in  spring  (Jer.  3(>22*).  It  i's 

1  The  present  practice  w  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  in 
years  3,  fi.  8,  11,  14,  17,  and  1!)  of  the  cycle.  In  NT  times  it  \v;i3 
already  a  rule  that  (lie  Passover  must  uhv;>.\s  full  after  the  spring 
equinox. 


also  possible  that  both  reckonings  existed  side  by  side 
from  an  earlier  period.  In  any  case  the  developed 
festival  legislation  of  the  Priests'  Code  reckons  th". 
Passover  month  (Abib-Niaan)  as  "  the  beginning  o.v 
months"  (Ex.  12.2  and  passim).  The  presumably 
earlier  method,  however,  persisted,  and  indeed  still 
persists,  in  the  official  Jewish  calendar  of  to-day. 

Under  the  monarchy  events  were  dated  by  thr; 
regnal  years  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  some  outstanding 
incident  (see  Am.  li).  In  the  Greek  period  we  fir  t, 
meet  with  a  real  era,  that  known  as  the  Seleucidan  era, 
which  began  in  October  312  B.C.  The  author  of 
1  Mac.,  however,  is  believed  to  calculate  his  datey 
from  the  spring  of  311  B.C. 

Literature. — I.-II1,  Weights  and  Measures. — F. 
Huitsch,  Gricchif-'che  und  Romische  Hdrologie,  2nd  cd. 
1882  (standard  work  on  this  subject,  but  now  antiquated 
in  parts)  ;  W.  M.  Flinders  Petnc,  "  Weights  and 
Measures  "  in  Eli  u  ;  H.  Nissen,  "  Griechische  u. 
Romische  Metrologie,"  in  Ivan  Muller's  UandLucli  rL 
Alterlumswissenschaft2  ;  C.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt,  Da?, 
allbnbi/lon.  Harts- und  Geivichtssystem,  1893,  also  "  Din 
hebraischen  Masse"  in  Klio  xvi.'  [1914],  345ff.  ;  G.  I'. 
Hill,  "Weights  and  Measures"  in  Elii  ;  A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy,  corresponding  article  in  HIVB,  also  "  In 
scribed  Weights  from  Paleilino,"  ET,  xxiv.  [Aug. -Sept. 
1913],  and  "  Hebrew  Weights  and  Measures,"  Journ.  aj 
Transns.  of  (!/r  Victoria  ff!^t/!ii/c,  xlvii.  [191f>]. 

IV.  Money. — F.  W.  Madden,  Coins  of  lie  Jnw,  1881, 
now  largely  superseded  by  O.  F.  Hill,  Prit.  Mus.  Cat. 
C<iin/i  oj  1'dlf^thic,  1!H4  (indispensable) ;   Th.  Reinach. 
Juri^h     Coins     (!-:ngl.    Transl.,     1903);     A.     R.     fj.' 
Kennedy,  "  Money,"  in  IJDli,  iii.  417-432;   E.Rogers, 
A  Handy  flni-ic.  to  Jt-wiah  Gain*,  1914. 

V.  Time. —  K.    K.    Gin/.lcr,    llamlburh  der  runtJifWfif. 
11.  !n-/,tnsc/i.en  Chrunoloijic,  vol.  ii.,  ''  Zeitrechnung  der 
Juden,"  pp.1-1 19  (includos  four  pages  of  bibliography)  ; 
E.  Sc-liiircr,  Gewh.  d.  jwli.tchm    }'o//y.93,  vol.  i.   7451-f. 
"  Grund/.iige   dcs   jiid.    Kalenders,"    also    for   Assnan 
Papyri,   Tluol.  Litztf/.,  1907,  eol.  tir>-(i9  ;    "Calendar," 

Xew  Moon,"  tVc.,  in  Jeiri-h  Enc.  ;  Abrahams, 
"Time"  in  1IDB,  iv.  7(>2f>'.  ;  \V.  M.  Ramsay, 
"Number*.  H<  urs,  Years,"  in  HDB,  v.  473IT. ;  E. 
Kr>nig,  "Kalendorfragen,"  etc.,  Zeitschrift der  Dentschen 
Morncnlandischcn  Qeselloctutfl,  (K)  (1906).  805ff. 
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THE  subject  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  Biblical  data 
taken  by  themselves  provide  uo  satisfactory  chronology, 
and  a  comparison  with  non-Biblical  chronologies  proves 
tuat  at  many  points  the  Hebrew  statements  need  recti 
fication.  The  OT  records  are  often  vague  and  inde 
finite.  In  tiie  earlier  books  the  king  of  Egypt  is 
referred  to  simply  as  the  Pharaoh,  without  any  indica 
tion  which  Pharaoh  is  intended.  There  is  accordingly 
much  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Oppression  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  They  are 
also  inconsistent.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  two  king 
doms,  the  period  assigned  to  the  kings  of  Israel  from 
the  death  of  Solomon  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria  is 
about  eighteen  and  a  half  years  less  than  that  assigned 
to  the  kings  of  Judah  within  the  same  limits.  The 
equalisation  of  the  two  by  the  interpolation  of  inter 
regna  in  the  former  is  arbitrary  and  conjectural,  with 
no  shred  of  evidence  to  support  it  The  figures  also 
seem  in  some  instances  to  have  been  artificially  con 
structed  ;  e.g.  40  and  its  multiples  play  a  consider 
able  part.  At  various  points  they  involve  serious 
improbabilities,  not  to  say  impossibilities.  The  most 
obvious  case  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  life  as 
cribed  to  the  antediluvians  (Gen.  5),  and  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree  their  successors  (Gen.  1110-32).  But  other 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  patriarchal  history 
(p.  163).  So  far  as  Gen.  5,  llio-sa  are  concerned,  we 
have  also  to  reckon  with  the  .serious  discrepancies 
between  MT,  Sam.,  and  LXX. 

When  we  take  non-Biblical  sources  into  account, 
the  deficiencies  of  the  OT  chronology  become  still  more- 
patent.  The  Assyrian  records  in  particular  are 
singularly  exact,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  OT.  They  show  that  the  statements  as  to  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  need  serious 
revision.  Several  dates  are  definitely  fixed  by  them, 
the  earliest  being  the  battle  of  Karkar  in  854  B.C., 
at  which  Ahab  is  said  to  have  been  present.  Unfor 
tunately  the  earlier  chronology  of  Egypt  and  Baby 
lonia  is  still  much  in  doubt. 

An  advanced  civilisation  had  been  reached  by  the 
time  at  which  the  OT  places  the  Creation  of  Man.  It 
is  futile  to  attempt  any  determination  of  dates  till 
we  come  to  Abraham,  and  even  here  any  result  must 
bo  very  uncertain.  According  to  the  Biblical  data 
645  years  elapsed  between  the  Call  of  Abraham  and 
the  Exodus.  If  we  fix  the  Exodus  about  1230  B.C., 
in  the  reign  of  Mcrenptah  II,  we  should  get  1875  B.C. 
for  the  Call  of  Abraham.  According  to  Gen.  14 
Abraham  was  a  contemporary  of  Amraphel.  If  wo 
can  rely  on  this  synchronism,  which  is  very  precarious 
(p.  133),  and  if  Amraphel  is  to  be  identified  with  Ham 
murabi,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  if  we  fix 
Hammurabi's  reign  as  2123-2081  B.C.,  then  Abraham 
would  bo  in  Canaan  about  2100  B.C.,  and  the  period 


from  his  Call  to  Merenptah  would  be  much  moro  than 
645  years.  We  might  ease  the  difficulty  by  shifting 
the  Exodus  back,  or  possibly  by  coming  down  to  a 
lower  date  for  Hammurabi,  or  by  abandoning  the 
synchronism  of  Gen.  14.  If,  however,  we  recognise 
the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  period  of  645 
years  and  to  the  narrative  in  Gen.  14,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  conclude  that,  even  if  the  historicity  of 
Abraham  is  accepted,  no  certainty  can  be  felt  with 
reference  to  his  date. 

The  date  of  the  Exodus  has  also  been  much  con- 
teGted.  It  must  suilieo  to  say  here  that  the  usual 
view  that  it  fell  in  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  (1328- 
1202),  in  the  reign  of  Merenptah  II  (1234-1214), 
still  seems  the  most  probable.  It  appears  to  have 
taken  place  about  1230  B.C.  The  Pharaoh  of  the 
Oppression  would  be  Raniescs  II.  It  is  quite  uncer 
tain  how  long  the  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt 
lasted. 

No  definite  conclusions  are  possible  as  to  the  period 
from  the  Exodus  to  Saul,  beyond  the  general  statement 
that,  assuming  c.  1230  as  the  date  of  tho  Exodus,  the 
period  lasted  about  two  hundred  years.  The  scheme 
in  Jg.  has  been  artificially  constructed,  and  wo  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  the  twelve  judges  stood  in 
lineal  succession,  with  intervals  of  national  apostasy 
and  oppression.  For  the  most  part  their  sphere  was 
restricted,  and  two  or  more  judges  may  have  flourished 
contemporaneously.  No  attempt,  accordingly,  is  here 
made  to  assign  dates. 

For  the  period  of  the  monarchy  we  are  much  better 
informed,  and  the  Assyrian  records  are  often  available 
to  correct  tho  OT  figures.  Even  here,  however,  there 
ia  a  margin  of  uncertainty.  A  good  deal  of  discussion 
has  centred  about  the  narratives  of  tho  return  under 
Cyrus,  and  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

The  opinion  of  scholars  is  divided  on  many  points, 
and  the  following  table  must  bo  regarded  as  often 
conjectural.  Reference  should  be  made  further  to 
the  Introductions  to  the  Commentaries  on  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  and  Daniel,  and  to  the  articles  on  Thr. 
History  of  Israel,  The  Nations  Contemporary  with 
Israel,  The  Historical  Books  of  the  OT,  and  Jewish 
History  from  the  Maccabees  to  the  Destruction  oj 
Jerusalem. 


Hebrew  History. 


c.  1230.    Th3     Eiodua     from 

Egypt. 
1025.  Saul. 


History  of  Other  Peoples. 
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Hebrew  History. 

B.C. 
1010.  David. 

970.     Solomon. 

Jiidalt.  Israel. 

933.  Behoboam.    Jeroboam  I. 
916.  Abijam. 
914.  Asa. 


History  of  Other  Peoples. 


Hebrew  History. 


912. 

Nadab. 

911. 

Baasha. 

888. 

Elah. 

887. 

Zimri. 

887. 

Omj-i. 

876. 
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167.  'J'iie  .Jews  revolt,  led  ly 
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160-142.   .lonathan. 
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142.  Jc\vs  gain  independence  of 
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135-105.  John  Hyrcanus. 
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yS-6i).  Salome. 

69.  Aristobulus  II. 
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;!ie  period  covered  by  !E/ra- 
I\c.herniah,  see  p.  323. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH 


BY  DR.  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER 


THE  OT  opens  with  five  books  which  our  English 
Bible  designates  "  books  of  Moses."  1  Tho  titles  which 
they  now  bear — like  Genesis  or  "  origin,"  Exodus  or 
"  departure  " — are  derived  ultimately  from  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  books  were  known 
in  the  synagogue  by  their  first  words  :  thus  Genesis  was 
entitled  Beresliith,  "  In  the  beginning."  Taken  to 
gether  they  formed  the  "  Five-fifths  of  the  TwaJi,"  or 
Law.  The  Greek  name  Pentateuch  expressed  this 
"  five-volume  "  arrangement.  As  the  Book  of  Joshua 
continues  tho  story  of  the  settlement  of  tlio  Israelites  in 
Canaan  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  has  been  com 
piled  out  of  documents  continuous  v/ith  those  em 
ployed  in  the  preceding  books,  it  forms  a  natural  sequel 
to  them,  and  the  terra  Hexateuch,  "  six-volume,"  has 
been  coined  to  indicate  their  literary  and  historic  unity. 
In  the  Jewish  arrangement  the  Book  of  Joshua  'is 
reckoned  in  the  second  division  of  the  Canon  ;  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  great  group  of  histories — 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings — which  were 
classed  as  "  the  Former  Prophets."  followed  by  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  "  the  Twelve "  (Hosea  to 
Malachi),  known  as  "  the  Latter  Prophets  "  (pp.  37f.). 
At  what  time  the  books  of  the  Law  were  divided  as 
they  have  descended  to  us  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
The  Pentateuch  is  the  result  of  a  long  historical  process, 
the  last  stage  of  which  begins  with  the  labours  of  Ezra 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  There  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  inclusion  of  Joshua  in  the  Canon  of  the 
prophetic  writings  was  not  effected  for  two  centuries 
later.2 

The  Hebrew  term  Toruli  was  not  confined  to  positive 
commands  or  legal  ordinances.  In  its  broad  sense  it 
denoted  "  teaching,"  such  as  parents  might  give  to 
their  children,  or  wise  mm  to  the  young  who  were 
entering  life.  It  was  applied  to  the  instruction  im 
parted  by  prophets,  and  the  directions  with  which 
priests  settled  difficult  disputes.  Sometimes  it  widens 
out  to  include  the  whole  field  of  what  we  might  call 
Revelation  ;  in  other  contexts  it  is  the  title  of  a  special 
collection  of  precepts.  As  the  general  name  of  the 
first  five  books  of  our  Bible  it  included  history  as  well 
as  legislation:  it  summed  up  the  ancient  faith  of 
Isiael  in  the  Divine  purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  making  of  man,  and  the  preparation  of  the  chosen 
people  to  be  the  organs  of  truth  and  righteousness  for 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  as  Moses  had  been  the 
founder  of  Israel's  religious  institutions,  the  books 
which  recorded  the  sacred  traditions,  and  the  collec 
tions  of  laws  established  upon  them,  came  to  be  asso 
ciated  with  his  name;  and  in  citing  "the  Law  of 
Moses  "  the  Chronicler  probably  refers  to  our  Penta- 


lation.  whi'Oi  <!!•!  ivt  <  mploy  any  other  than  numerical  tii!w>,  "  First 
Book  of  Moses,"  and  so  on  to  the  Fifth, 

-  As  the  Book  of  ,J<  -.-lira  will  receive  s°r>R  rate  notice,  this  Intro- 
auction  is  limited  to  the  Pentateuch. 


touch  and  implies  his  authorship.  But  the  Chronicles 
are  among  tho  latest  works  in  the  OT.  They  belong 
to  the  Greek  age  (p.  315),  and  thus  the  earliest  external 
testimony  to  Moses  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch 
only  meets  us  not  much  Kss  than  a  thousand  years 
after  the  Exodus.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  rabbis  ; 
it  was  the  boast  of  ilie  historian  Josephus  in  Pales 
tine  ;  it  was  the  assumption  of  the  cultivated  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  Philo;  and  it  parsed  into  the  Christian 
Church  as  the  accepted  basis  of  the  entire  history  of 
revelation. 

But  the  books  themselves  contain  no  such  statement. 
Genesis  and  Leviticus  tell  us  nothing  of  their  authors. 
Exodus  briefly  refers  certain  passages  to  Moses  (17i4, 
24-4,  3427-28).  Numbers  only  attributes  to  him  a  list 
of  tho  stages  of  the  Israelite  march  (33a).  Two  ac 
counts  are  given  in  Deuteronomy  of  the  writing  of 
"this  law"  (31.9-13  and  24- .?6),  which  is  then  com 
mitted  to  tho  custody  of  the  Lcvites.  The  Law  thus 
said  to  have  been  recorded  is  clearly  limited  (444) 
to  "  the  testimonies,  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments  " 
assigned  to  the  last  year  of  Moses'  life  in  the  land  of 
Moab.  These  "  statutes  and  judgments  "  apparently 
begin  in  12i  and  reach  a  solemn  conclusion  in  2616-19. 
The  value  of  these  ascriptions  must  be  tested  by  such 
evidence  as  history  subsequently  may  provide.  The 
fact  that  they  apply  only  to  certain  parts  of  the  books 
is  in  itself  a  warning  against  crediting  Moses  with  the 
whole. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  our  era  tho 
tradition  of  Mosaic  authorship  was  not  seriously  ques 
tioned,  though  some  obscure  sects  here  and  there 
raised  a  doubt  on  grounds  of  doctrine  or  usage.  The 
famous  Spanish  Rabbi  Ibn  Ezra  (A.D.  1088-1167)  was 
the  first  to  hint  in  veiled  language  at  the  existence  of 
passages  belonging  to  a  later  ago.  The  immense 
intellectual  energy  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  neglect 
thr>  Scriptures.  In  1520  Carlstadt,  who  had  started 
in  1516  on  the  same  path  of  reform  as  Luther,  pointed 
out  that  the  style  of  narrative  after  the  death  of 
Moses  in  the  Hook  of  Joshua  remained  unchanged,  and 
it  was  therefore  possible  that.  Moses  was  not  the  author 
of  the  five  books  ascribed  to  him.  Luther,  who  felt 
himself  in  no  way  bound  by  the  Church  tradition 
about  Scripture,  asked  what  it  mattered  if  Moses  had 
not  himself  written  the  Pentateuch.  The  new  learning 
brought  various  critics,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
into  the  field,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  Thomas 
Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan  (1651),  and  Spinoza  in  the 
Tradatus  Theologico-Politicus  (1671),  pointed  to 
numerous  indications  of  post-Mosaic  authorship  and 
chronological  embarrassment.  Neither  theologian  nor 
philosopher,  however,  had  as  yet  hit  upon  any  clue 
by  which  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  could  be 
analysed  into  th-.-ir  constituent  parts.  In  1685  a 
Dutch  scholar,  Jean  le  Clerc,  made  the  important 
observation  that  tho  term  "  prophet  "  applied  to 
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Abraham  in  Gen.  207  did  not  come  into  use  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  P.  99).     He  inferred,  therefore,  tnat 
the   IVntateuch   could   not   have   assumed  its  present 
form  til!  the  time  of  tho  monarchy,  and  suggested  that 
it  had  been  compiled  from  various  documents    some 
of  which  might  have  been  written  even  before  Moses, 
though    only    fragments    had    been    preserved. 
problem  was  how  to  distinguish  such  different  sources. 
Two  generations  passed   before   a  clue  was   supplied. 
At  length  a  French  physician,  .lean  Astruc  or  .Mont- 
polier,  Catholic  by  religion  though  ot  Huguenot  origin 
Published  anonymously   at   Brussels  a  little  book 
Conjectures  on  the.  Original  Documents  winch  Moses 
appears  to  have  employed    or  tic.  Compos,  wn  of  Me 
Hook  of  Genesis.     He  noticed  that  in  d  .fit-rent  narratives 
tho   DeitV    was    designated    by   dim-rent    names      In 
some  passages  He  was  called  Elohim  (Cod),  m  others 
YHWH  (the  four  letters  of  tho  sacred  name  originally 
pronounced     Yahweh,     represented    in     our     English 
version  by  "  the  LOED,"  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
vord   read   in   its   place   and   anglicised,   through  the 
plication  of  the  Vowel    of  the  HoW  title  to  ttm 
original  consonants   in  the-  form  Jehovah).     On  this 
basis  he  distributed  the  contents  _ of  Genesis_into 


nasis  no  uistnuu  -         i     A-  i       i 

main  documents,  an  Klohim  narrative  A  and  a  Vahwen 
Tory  B,  winch  ran  through  the  entire  book      'lo  the 
Elohim  source,  for  example,  he  assigned  the  stately 
account  of  the  creation  (l-23),  followed  by  ^^ 
alocrv  in  5  ;  its  counterpart  m  24-4  opened  the  \  ahwer. 
document.     The  story  of  the  Flood  was  compiled  from 
the   two   narratives,    and   its   inconsistencies   wore   at 
once  explained.     If  in  619  Elohim  commanded  iSoah 
to  take  one  pair  of  each  kind  ol  animal  into    he  ark 
while   in    72    Yahweh    enjoined    Noah   to    distinguish 
U-tweon  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  it  was  clear  that 
two    independent    versions    had    been    combined, 
the  patriarchal  stories  there  were  episodes  that  seemed 
to   fit   into   neit'-r  of   these   two   great   groups,      iho 
invasion  of  the  Jordan  valley  by  Chedorlaomer  and 
I  allies  in  14,  the  attack  on  Shechem  m  consequence 
o   the  violation  of  Dinah  in  34,  the-  Edomite  lists  m  3b 
with  some  shorter  passages  (ten  in  all),  were  referred 
to    separate    sources.     Astruc    did   not    carry    1 Ins   in 
vestigations  beyond  the  first  two  chapters  o 
By  this  limitation  he  missed  the  real  key  to  the  diversity 
which  he  had  so  acutely  noticed      His  results  were 
consequently  incomplete.     Later  scholars  were  to    ay 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  OT   si  my,  but  the 
initial  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch 
owes  most  to  Astruc.  .     , 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  successive  critical 
steps  by  which  the  modern  position  has  been  reached, 
but  a  few  words  may  bo  said  concerning  the  method 
of  composition,  of  which  the  Pentateuch  presents  so 
conspicuous  an  example.  The  later  books  of  Israel's 
national  history  show  similar  traces  of  compilation 
Thus  Jg  Iiob-i5  reproduces  Jos.  15i4-iQ  i"  a  different 
context  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  c 
the  monarchy  in  1  S.  ;  there  are  in  the  same  way 
different  versions  of  the  rejection  of  Saul. 
first  introduced  as  a  lad,  too  young  to  bo  summoned 
to  the  family  sacrifice  (1  S.  ]6n),  but  in  the  same 
chapter  he  is  already  (18)  a  "  mighty  man  ot  valour 
and  a  man  of  war."  Plainly  these  descriptions  are 
drawn  from  separate  sources,  and  the  compiler  saw 
no  difficulty  in  putting  them  in  immediate  success 
Sometimes  such  extracts  might  be  altered,  or  expanded, 
or  curtailed.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  always 
moral  •  he  chose  what  seemed  fittest  to  convey  his 
ideas,  and  he  adapted  his  materials  to  suit  his  own 
conceptions  of  religious  truth.  Of  this  practice  a 


conspicuous  illustration  is  afforded  in  tho  Books  o? 
Chronicles  compared  with  tho  earlier  Books  of  Kings. 
They  tell  the  story  of  David  and  his  successors  in  the 
monarchy  at  Jerusalem  in  the  light  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Greek  age  to  which  the  author  belonged. 
The  forms  of  worship  which  he  knew  were  or  time- 
honoured  antiquity.     He  supposed  them  to  have  been 
observed   by   the   pious   kings  of  the   past 
depicted  David  and  Hezekiah  as  types  of  the  devouu 
observance  of  his  own  time.     Statements  ot  the  old^r 
books  are  transferred  to  his  own  pages,  sometimes 
Ion"  passages  word  for  word,  sometimes  with  important 
modifications  or  additions.     In  this  way  later  work; 
are  built  up  on  earlier,  and  the  examination  of  other 
literatures  shows  that  this  practice  was  not  confined 
to  Israel.     "  When  we  compare  the  Arabic  historians 
with    one  another,"   says   Prof.    A.    A,   Sevan,1   "  we 
find    that    they    differ    precisely    as    the     BOOK    < 
Chronicles  differs    from    Samuel    and    Kings,     home- 
times  the  same  passage,  extending  over  several  pages, 
appears    in    two    or    more     authors,     but    in     such 
cases  wo  almost  universally  find  a  certain  number  01 
variants.     At    other  times,   particularly   in   the   later 
Arabic  historians,  we  com.-  upon  what  may  DO  called 
patchwork    narratives,    consisting    of    short    passages 
borrowed  (with  or  without  modification)  from  older 
w>rks  and  fitted  together  by  the  compiler    who,  o.- 
course,    usually    intersperses    remarks    of    his    own. 
Similar  methods  may  >>•:>  observed  m  the  literature  01 
India,  for  example  in  tho  successive  narratives  of  the 
cnrlv  lif«*  of  Gotama  th-  Buddha,  while  the  development 
of  numerous  works  of  sacred  law  presents  corresponding 
features      The  study  of  the  first  three  Gospels  shows 
that  like  methods  were  adopted  by  the  primitive-  Evan 
gelists  ( np.  <H  2  -078).    Large  portions  of  Mark  arc  repro 
duced  in  Me  ;  very  nearly  the  whole  is  represented  in 
Vattltcw.     But  Luke  and  Matthew  have  both  employed 
an  additional  source,  which,  however,  they  treat  in 
tlvir  own  way,  sometimes  preserving  its  very  words 
with  care   sometimes  transposing,  modifying,  omitting, 
adding,  creating  fresh  connexions  and  imparting  new 
meanings.     Various    materials    may    thus    be    welded 
into   a  Single   whole.     Of  this   process   a   remarkable 
instance  is^  afforded  in  the  early  Christian  Church  by 
the  Diatessawn  of  Tatian.     Born  in  the  East,  probably 
lr-vond  the  Tigris,  and  educated  in  the  Greek  learning, 
he  was  converted  to  Christanity  and  went  to  Rome. 
There  he  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  some  time  before  A.D. 
IS*  and  thence  he  returned  at  a  later  date  to  the  East 
For'  the  use  of  the  churches  he  drew  up  a  kind  ot 
harmony    of    the    Gospvls,    which    gained    the    name 
Dia'cwron,   "  bv  Four,"   and  was  widely  employed 
instead  of  the  "  separate  "  books.     In  a  general  sense 
its  literary  foundation  was  the  Fourth  Gospel    from 
which   its  opening  and   closing  passages  were  taken. 
But  the  attempt  to  combine  the  different  materials 
led  inevitably  to  transpositions  and  amalgamations, 
which  sometimes  left  incongruities  unconcealed,     i'rom 
such  a  product  the  sections  belonging  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  could  be  eliminated  with  little  difficulty      But 
no  analysis  of  the  rest  could  reach  more  than  tentative 
results.     In     this     case,     however,     we     possess     tho 
"  separate  "  Gospels  independently,  and  can  trace  tho 
use  which  has  been  made  of  each      In  dealing  with 
the  Pentateuch  that  aid  fails  us.     On  the  other  hand 
the  grounds  for  resolving  it  into  definite  groups  o 
narrative  and  law  arc  far  more  numerous  and  decisive 
The  modern  view,  which  distributes  it  into  four  mam 


i  "  Historical  Methods  in  the  OT  "  ire  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays. 
1909,  p.  13. 
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documents,  presents  it,  in  fact,  as  the  Diatessaron  of 
the  OT. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  this  distribution  de 
pends  exclusively  upon  the  use  of  different  words, 
notably  on  the  varying  occurrence  of  the  two  Divine 
names  to  which  Astruc  was  the  first  to  call  attention. 
Thus  the  distinguished  Egyptologist,  M.  Edouarcl 
Naville,  writes  of  "  the  philological  analysis  on  which 
rests  entirely  the  theory  of  the  various  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch."  l  Such  an  assertion  entirely  overlooks  the 
large  mass  of  evidence  of  other  kinds,  which  constitutes 
the  real  foundation  of  the  whole  argument.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  primary  considerations 
are  not  linguistic  at  all.  They  arise  out  of  inconsist 
encies  in  statements  of  fact ;  they  arc  based  on  diver 
gencies  in  the  presentation  of  the  events  and  institutions 
belonging  to  the  Mosaic  age  ;  they  are  concerned  with 
incongruities  in  legislation  which  cannot  bo  referred  to 
one  single  hand.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  differences, 
when  they  are  compared  together,  are  seen  to  be  accom 
panied  by  varieties  of  expression,  which  tend  in  their 
turn  to  fall  into  groups.  Certain  leading  ideas  are 
couched  again  and  again  in  recurring  formulae.  And 
in  passages  which  may  for  other  reasons  be  suspected 
as  composite,  the  usage  of  words  may  become  a  valu 
able  aid  in  analysis.  But  it  mu.it  always  be  remem 
bered  that  the  elemental  grounds  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Pentateuch  into  its  four  main  constituents  do 
not  lie  in  language  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  diver 
sities  of  sacred  tradition  and  of  religious  enactment,  and 
are  confirmed  by  the  witness  of  subsequent  history. 

A  few  instances  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  diffi 
culty  of  ascribing  the  accounts  of  the  incidents  of  the 
Mosaic  age  to  the  great  leader  himself.  In  the  settle 
ment  of  Israel  in  Egypt  they  were  placed  as  .shepherds 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Gen.  472;).  There,  accordingly, 
when  the  plagues  break  out,  they  are  unaffected  by  the 
flies  which  swarm  in  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  822),  and  the  hail  which  desolates  the  crops 
throughout  Egypt  docs  not  touch  them  (926).  But 
a  second  representation  depicts  them  as  located  among 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  when  thick  darkness  covered  the 
land  for  three  days,  so  that  no  one  could  move,  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings  (Ex. 
1021-23).  Blended  in  this  manner  with  the  native 
population  all  around  them,  and  even  in  their  o\vn 
homes,  they  were  able  to  secure  jewels  of  gold  and  silver 
with  which  to  start  upon  their  way  (Ex.  32if., 
lli-3).  Some  hues  the  same  narrative  contains  quite 
different  dot  ails.  When  the  twelve  spies  are  sent  to 
explore  Canaan  (Nu.  132i),  they  traverse  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  from  south  to  north,  as  far  as 
the  pass  known  as  "  the  entering  in  of  Hamath." 
But  the  next  verse  describes  them  as  making  a  fresh 
start ;  they  only  get  as  far  as  Hebron  and  the  adjacent 
valley  of  Eshcol,  where  they  cut  down  a  huge  cluster 
of  grapes,  which  they  carry  back,  with  pomegranates 
and  figs,  to  Moses  at  Kadesh  (266),  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Becrsheba,  the  other  narrative  conducting  them 
still  further  south  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  whence 
they  had  started  (13s6a). 

A  similar  combination  of  different  narratives  may 
be  discerned  in  the  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abir.im  in  Nu.  16.  Korah  the  Levitc 
is  the  leader  of  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the 
congregation,  men  of  renown,"  who  protest  against 
the  religious  leadership  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  Dathan 
and  Abiram  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  head  a 
revolt  against  the  secular  authority  of  Moses.  Even 

1  Archceoloay  of  the  Old  Testament.  1913.  p.  204,  cf.  24. 


Prof.  Orr  admits  that  "  there  are  traces  in  the  narrative 
of  ttco  movements." 1  They  have  been  imperfectly 
combined,  for  Koran's  party  are  first  of  all  swallowed 
up  with  the  followers  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (32),  and 
are  afterwards  devoured  by  the  sacred  fire  which 
comes  forth  from  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting 
(35).  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  in  the  retrospect 
(Dt.  116)  Dathan  and  Abiram  alone  are  mentioned, 
and  Korah  is  ignored,  will  become  apparent  hereafter. 
Once  more  there  is  a  remarkable  divergence  between 
the  accounts  of  the  making  of  the  Ark  in  Ex.  and  Dt. 
In  Dt.  10,  after  the  first  sojourn  of  Moses  on  the 
mount,  and  the  fracture  of  the  stone  tablets  of  the 
covenant,  Moses  is  directed  to  cut  two  new  tablets  and 
make  an  ark  in  which  they  may  be  preserved.  The 
recital  continues  :  "  So  I  made  an  ark  of  acacia  wood, 
and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first." 
He  reascends  the  mount,  the  tablets  are  Divinely 
inscribed,  and  the  story  concludes  (5)  :  "  And  I  turned 
and  came  down  from  the  mount,  and  put  the  tables 
in  the  ark  which  I  had  made  ;  and  there  they  be  as 
Yahweh  commanded  me."  The  narrative  of  Exodus 
gives  a  completely  different  representation.  Before 
the  first  tablets  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  Moses 
receives  elaborate  instructions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Ark  (Ex.  25 10-21),  into  which  he  is  to  put  the 
"  testimony  "  which  will  be  delivered  to  him.  These 
directions  are  carried  out  by  Bezalel  (37i),  and  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  second  year  Moses  put  the 
"  testimony "  into  the  Ark  (402o).  It  ia  impossible 
to  suppose  that  these  two  stories  can  have  been 
written  by  tho  same  hand.  The  narrative  of  Dt., 
however,  plainly  depends  on  that  in  Ex.  34i~4,  as  the 
following  parallels  show  : 

Ex.  34.  DT.  10 

1    And     Yahweh    said     unto  1  At  that  time  Yahweh  saitl 

Moses.  Hew  thee  two  tables    of  unto  me.  Hew  thee  two  tablea 

stone  like  unto  the  fir.jt ;  oi  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and 

come  up  to  me  to  the  mount. 

and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood. 

and   I  will    writs    upon    the  2  Aud  I  will  write  on  the  tables 

tables  the  word-;  which  were  on  tha  words  that  were  on  the  first 

the     first     tables    which     thou  tables  which  thou  brakest.  and 

brakest  .  .  .  thoa  shalt  put  them  iu  the  ark. 

4  Aud    he  hewed   two  tables  3  So  I  made  an  ark  of  acacia 

of  stone  like  unto  the  first  .  .  .  wuod,  and  hewed  two  tables  of 

and    he    w.  nt    up    into    Mount  f;toue  like  unto  the    first,   and 

Sinai  .  .  .  and  took  in  his  hand  w  ;nt  up  into  the  mount  having 

two  tables  of  stone.  the  two  tabled  in  mine  hand. 

Why  is  all  mention  of  the  Ark  omiited  in  Ex.  34  ? 
No  doubt  it  stood  there  originally,  for  why  should  it 
have  been  inserted  in  Dt.  10  ?  It  has  apparently  been 
removed  from  the  earlier  story  to  make  room  for  the 
very  di  Iff  Tent  description  of  Bc-zalel's  Ark.  In  the 
process  of  compilation  they  could  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  stand  side  by  side. 

Bezalel's  Ark  is  placed  in  an  elaborate  structure 
named  "  the  dwelling  "  (Ex.  25g).2  Upon  the  Ark  is 
laid  a  golden  slab  (2617)  bearing  two  cherubim  with 
outspread  wings,  protecting  the  "  testimony  "  within. 
It  was  the  solemn  seat  from  which  Yahweh  would 
condescend  to  meet  and  speak  (RV  "  commune ") 
with  Moses  (2522).  The  dwelling  which  enshrined  it 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  with  the  twelve 
tribes  surrounding  it,  three  on  a  side,  Judah  taking 
the  lead  upon  the  east  (Nu.  2).  It  sometimes  also 
bears  the  name  "  tent  of 'meeting,"  as  in  the  chapter 
just  cited,  or  the  two  are  combined,  "  dwelling  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  "  (Ex.  402).  But  of  this  tent  we  are 
told  (Ex.  33;)  that  Moses  used  to  pitch  it  outside  the 

1  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  358. 

2  So   KVm.    The  rendering  "  tabernacle  "   obscures  the  fact 
that  the  term  in  derived  immediately  from  the  promise  in  the  nre. 
ceding  verse,  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  1  may  dwell 
among  them." 
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camp  at  a  distance  from  it.1  And  a  very  different 
picture  is  given  of  the  august  communion  of  the  <n-c->t 
leader  with  Yahweh.  When  Moses  had  entered 
it,  a  pillar  of  cloud  came  down  in  (he  si^ht 
of  the  distant  people,  and  stood  at  the  opening 
and  spoke  with  him.  Such  Divine  converse,  "  face 
to  face  as  a  man  spcaketh  unto  his  friend  '"'  is 
recorded  in  Nu.  1125,  125,  find  at  a  similar  mectincr 
Joshua  receives  his  charge  (Dt,  31 14^,23).  It  is 
alleged,  indeed,  that  "  going  out  from  the '  camp  " 
means  coming  into  the  open  space  in  the  centre  where 
the  sanctuary  stood.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  story  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Nu.  11),  two  of  whom  did  not  go  out  to  the  tent, 
hut  remained  in  the  camp  (24-30),  to  which  Moses  and 
the  prophetic  company  return.  These  representations 
cannot  be  harmonised,  and  belong  to  different  concep 
tions  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  wilderness. 

In  the  tent  of  meeting  the  voting  Joshua  used  to 
minister,  remaining  in  it  when  Moses  went  1m ck  into 
the  camp  (Ex.  33 1 1).  For  the  dwelling,  however,  vcrv 
elaborate  provision  was  made.  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  ministry  (Lev.  8), 
and  at  a  later  stage  the  Lrvitcs  were  set  a  pan  for  tin' 
service  of  the  sanctuary  (Nu.  8),  but  tlirV  were  for 
bidden  to  approach  the  altar  or  perform  priestlv  func 
tions  under  pain  of  death  (Nu.  IS.?-;),  '['he  Deutero- 
nomic  code,  however,  which  is  assigned  in  IVutateuehal 
chronology  to  the  last  year  of  Moses'  life,  recognises 
no  such  distinction.  "The  priests,  the  Lcvites  " 
(i.e.  the  Levitieal  prie.-is).  "  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  " 
(Dt.  18i),  possess  equal  rights  ;  all  are  alike  entitled 
"  to  stand  to  minister  in  the  name  of  Yahweh."  A 
country  Levite  coming  up  to  the  central  sanctuary, 
"  the  place  which  Yahweh  shall  choose  "  (i.e.  J,,ru! 
salem),  shall  have  the  full  piivile'.v  of  the  altar,  like 
those  who  already  "  stand  there  before  Yahweh  " 
(Dt,  IScf).  They  will  have  n,,  lenih.rial  mainte 
nance,  they  will  live  by  the  altar-dues  (Dt,  18if.), 
which  in  Nu.  1820  are  reserved  for  tlr-  priests  alone! 
More  startling  still  is  the  contrast  with  the  repeated 
commendation  of  the  poor  Levites  to  the  householder's 
goodwill  (Dt.  iL'u.i.s  1C,,  etc.).  So  far  from  having 
no  inheritance  (Dt.  18.-),  they  are  promised,  in  the 
very  same  year  of  Moses'  life-,  the  ample  endowment 
of  forty-eight  cities  with  their  surrounding  pasture- 
lands  (Nu.  35i-6).  How  can  such  diversities  of  re 
ligious  institutions  and  legislative  enactment  be 
ascribed  to  a  single;  founder  ? 

The  records  of  Moses'  activity  thus  present  different 
conceptions  of  historic  fact  and  of  provision  for 
the  future.  A  little  attention  to  their  language 
further  reveals  striking  varieties  of  tviminology.  The 
"sanctuary"  which  is  to  be  provided  for  Yahweh 
(Lx.  25s  and  twelve  other  passages),  Dt.  never  names. 
It  constitutes  a  place  for  Yahweh  to  dwell  in,  and  is 
called  the  "  dwelling."  This  term  Dt,  ignores  For 
one  group  of  narratives  the  sacred  mountain  bears 

we  uamm,°f  >S'?:ii;  T/t'  ahva.v;!  P^18  the  name 
Horeb.  1  he  middle  books  describe  the  organisation 
of  the  people  under  the  name  "  congregation  "  •  they 
are  divided  into  "  tribes  "  (matteh),  whose  chiefs  are 
'  princes."  For  Dt,  the  nation  forms  an  "  assembly  " 
constituted,  indeed,  out  of  tribes,  designated  by  a 
diffcrenMvord  (shebbet),  who  are  led  by  "  heads  "  and 
ciders.  These  changes  of  vocabulary  are  not  hap 
hazard.  They  accompany  contrasted  conceptions  of 
specific  arrangements  which  are  attributed  to  the  same 

i  Tho  car-ful  reader  will  notice  that  it  is  here  described  as  some- 
S^?4ato  be*  "d-  WP     known>     But  a"cordir.s  to  Ex   35  -40  ft 


historic  and  geographic  situation.  Thus  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  provision  is  made  twice  over  for  cities  of 
refuge  in  the  following  terms  : 


i          ,, 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.  11  then 

ye  shall  appoint  citi.-s  to  be 
cities  of  relu^.for  you.  that  the 
inanslayer  which,  killstli  any 

K"r  "l^rT^  'V;ly  ,fl^ 
tmiher  12  And  the  cities  shall 

hP  sU™V;°VT^refuSe  ,r"ra 
the  avenger;  that  the  manslayer 

fhl  ^merV'-Vu  iefnta'Kl,  h"for,e 

13^;  g^f  °clt£r  ffir& 

shall  give  shall  be  for  you  sis 
citit-s  of  refug'-. 


shall 

land 


. 

d\v:>!l  r,t  in  tin'ir  hoiispq  9  tho 
s'ril  s.-i"  r  •  three  dtie*  foi 
thee  in  h'  midst  of  thy  land 
which  Yahweh  thy  God  gTCth 
thoe  to  possess  it.'S  ThWRhalt 
prepare  thee  the  way  ;>nd  divHc 

ihe  bor(i"rs  of  HiTuS  wWch 
Yahw^h  thv  Cod  c:m-"<th  they 
tol»herit  into  three  parts,  that 

raans!ayer  may  iiee 


The  careful  reader  of  the  laws  thus  introduced  will 
notice  a  large  number  of  differences  of  language.     The 
opening    formula    in    Nu.,    "  Speak  .  .  .  and    say," 
occurs  twenty  times  in  Lev.-Nu.,  but  never  once  in 
Dt.     The  designation  "land  of  Canaan"  is  frequent 
Lev.-Nu.   (fourteen  times)  ;    it  is  replaced  in  the 
Deuteronomic  code  by  various  circumlocutions,  such 
as  "  the  land  which  Yahweh  thy  God  giveth  thee  to 
possess  it,"  etc.     The  law  in  Nu.  calls  the  cities  "  cities 
of    refuge,"    a    title    which    Dt.    persistently    ignores. 
From  the  rest  of  the  passage  (.3510-34)  various  phrases 
of   repeated  occurrence  in   Lev.-Nu.,   such   as   "  con 
gregation,"  "  high  priest,"  "  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil,      "stranger    and    sojourner,"    "statute    of   judg 
ment,"   "  throughout  your  generations,"  and  others, 
ha  re  all  vanished.     In  Nu.  we  read  "  killetli  any  person 
unwittingly  "  ;     Dt.    writes    "  killetli    his    neighbour 
unawares,  and  hated  him  not  in  time  past,"  layin<» 
stress  on  the  enmity  (l<J.),n).     Why  should  these  laws 
have  been  composed  in  such  different  terms  in  the  last 
of  Moses'  old  age  ?     These  variations  of  language 
are  found  to  characterise  groups  of  enactments  asso 
ciated  with   no  less  marked  variations  of  social  de 
velopment  and  religious  ideas.     It  has  been  recently 
suggested  that  Moses  originally  wrote  on  clay  tablet's 
similar   to    those  which   were  discovered  at    Tell   el- 
Amarna  on  the  Nile  (in  1887),  containing  reports  from 
governors    of    Palestinian    cities    to    the    sovereign    of 
Egypt  in  cuneiform  character  (p.  55).     These  tablets, 
it  is  supposed,  were  carried  to  Babylon  by  the  exiles! 
and  were  translated  by  Ezra  some  nine  hundred  years 
after  Moses  inscribed  them  into  the  vernacular  Aramean 
of  his  day.     This  translation  was  then,  at  Jerusalem, 
translated  again  into  the  language  which  wo  know  as 
classical    Hebrew,  the  speech  of   Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
Mow  under  such  circumstances  can  it  be  imagined  that 
these  regular  variations  of  diction  should  have  been  so 
carefully  preserved  ?     Once  more  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  the  "  philological  argument  "  only  emerges 
into  significance  when  it  is  found  to  accompany  diver 
gent  representations  of  fact. 

The  key  to  the  most  immediately  important  of  those 
divergencies  lies  in  Ex.  62-8.  Astruc  had  already  hinted 
that  two  main  documents  might  be  traced  through  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  one  employing  the  Divine  name 
Elobim,  the  other  Yahweh.  Had  he  pursued  his  re 
searches  a  little  further,  he  might  have  discerned  a 
reason  for  this  remarkable  fact,  For  the  writer  of 
t.  62f.  tells  us  that  "  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  am  Yahweh,  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  as  El  Shaddai 
(God  Almighty),  but  by  My  name  Yahweh  I  was  not 
known  to  them."  This  passage  makes  two  clear 
statements.  In  revealing  Himself  as  Yahweh,  God 
declares  that  He  had  been  unknown  to  the  fathers  of 
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Israel  by  that  name ;  on  the  other  iuuid,  Ho  had 
disclosed  Himself  as  El  Shaddai.  Two  such  self- 
disclosures  are  recorded,  the  first  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
17i),  the  second  to  Jacob  (3on).  The  corresponding 
announcement  to  Liaac  has  not  been  preserved.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  declarations  as  that  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  15;),  "  I  am  Yahweh,  that  brouglit  thee  out  of 
Ur  of  the  Chaldces,"  or  to  Jacob  (2813),  "  I  am  Yahweh, 
the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac," 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  the  writer  of  Ex.  63, 
unless  he  contradicted  himself.  Behind  the  patriarchs 
stand  the  dim  figures  of  an  older  time,  so  that  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  can  be  carried  back  to  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Adam — "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Yahv/eh  "  (Gen.  426). 

Here  are  different  conceptions  of  the,  history  of 
revelation,  which  arc  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  plea 
that  the  Hebrew  text  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  Greek 
and  other  ancient  versions  sometimes  show  variations 
of  usage.  Were  there  no  other  independent  indica 
tions  in  statements  of  circumstance,  in  records  of 
events,  in  religious  ideas  and  practice,  these  diversities 
would  undoubtedly  possess  greater  weight.  But  the 
most  cautious  scholars  have  pointed  out  how  many 
considerations  need  attention  in  estimating  their 
value.  Sometimes  a  copyist  introduces  a  variation 
quite  accidentally ;  sometimes  a  translator  has  a  pre 
ference  for  one  name  over  another,  or  freely  reproduces 
the  original  without  rigid  adherence  to  uniform  rules. 
Hence  the  late  Dr.  Driver  warned  the  student  that, 
before  a  variant  in  the  Greek  or  other  version  can  be 
regarded  as  casting  doubt  upon  our  Hebrew  text, 
"  it  must  be  shown,  or  at  least  made  reasonably  prob 
able,  (1)  that  the  variant  is  not  due  to  a  paraphrase 
or  loose  rendering  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  or  to 
an  error  of  a  transcriber,  but  that  it  really  depends 
upon  a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  the 
translator ;  and  (2)  that  this  various  reading  in  the 
Hebrew  has  substantial  claims  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Massoretic  text,  as  being  the  original  reading  of  the 
Hebrew " l  Dr.  Skinner  has  proved,  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  Samaritan  text  of  Genesis  with 
the  Hebrew,  that  while  they  agree  in  the  Divine 
names  over  three  hundred  times,  they  only  differ 
in  nine.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  believed  to 
be  older  than  300  B.C.  ;  it  thus  precedes  the  Greek 
version,  which  was  begun  in  the  next  century.  The 
result  is  significant.  "  It  means,"  says  Dr.  Skinner, 
"  that  through  two  independent  lines  of  descent  the 
Divine  names  in  Genesis  have  been  transmitted  with 
practically  no  variation."  - 

The  argument  founded  on  the  respective  occurrences 
of  the  names  Elohim,  El  Shaddai,  Yahweh  in  Genesis 
is,  however,  only  one  item  in  a  much  more  compre 
hensive  list.  Around  these  terms  arc  grouped  mani 
fold  repetitions,  incongruities,  discrepancies,  which 
become  intelligible  as  soon  as  they  are  referred  to 
different  documents.  Thus  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  in  Gen.  1-24O  is  at  once  discriminated  from 
the  story  of  Eden  which  follows.  In  the  first,  mankind 
are  created  by  Elohim  in  two  sexes  on  the  sixth  day, 
as  the  climax  of  the  whole  process  of  bringing  into 
being  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  order  of  pro 
duction  in  the  second  pays  no  heed  to  what  precedes. 
A  single  man  is  formed  by  Yahweh  out  of  the  dust 
upon  the  ground  before  any  green  thing  had  appeared.3 

1  Literature,  of  the   OT,  9th  ed..  p.  29,  where  'references  to  de 
tailed  discussion  will  be  found. 

2  The  Diving  Names  in  Genesis,   1914.  p.   117.     Students   will 
flnd  in  this  careful  treatise  an  exhaustive  reply  to  the  arguments 
of  Dahse. 

3  The  compiler  has  apparently  added  the  name  Elohim  in  order 
to  identify  Him  with  the  Deify  in  the  preceding  story. 


A  garden  is  planted,  and  he  i;;  placed  then;  to 
keep  it.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  are  wrought  successively  out  of  the  same 
ground,  but  none  is  a  fit  mate  for  him.  The  history 
of  early  man  thus  opened  is  continued  with  the  account 
of  tho  first  sin  and  its  issue.  A  sketch  of  the  de 
velopment  of  primitive  civilisation  (Gen.  4)  leads  to 
an  account  of  the  Flood.  The  descendants  of  Noah 
are  dispersed,  and  the  origin  of  diversities  of  language 
is  explained,  and  the  writ. a-  passes  to  the  traditions 
of  the  patriarchal  age.  Abram  builds  altars  to  Yahweh 
and  calls  on  His  name  (Gen.  128,  13i8,  2133),  and 
Yahweh  makes  a  covenant  with  him  (15i8).  Isaac 
follows  his  father's  example  at  Beersheba  (2625) ; 
Jacob  recognises  Yahweh's  presence  at  Bethel  (28iC). 
Here  is  a  succession  of  stories  repeated  from  generation 
to  generation,  linked  in  local  association  with  altars, 
pillars,  wells,  and  sacred  trees,  and  penetrated  with 
the  belief  that  the  simple  worship  of  Yahweh  had  been 
practised  from  immemorial  antiquity.  To  tins  group 
modern  criticism  has  affixed  the  designation  J 
(Jehovah). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  traces  of  a  document, 
conceived  on  the  theory  of  Ex.  62!'.,  that  the  Divine 
name  Yahweh  was  first  made  known  to  Moses.  For 
example,  after  the  statement  in  Gen.  6s  that  "  Noah 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh,"  we  read  in  9  that 
Noah  was  a  righteous  man  and  walked  with  Elohim. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  relate  how  the  earth  had  become 
full  of  violence,  and  Elohim  proposed  to  destroy  all 
flesh  upon  it.  The  story  runs  parallel  with  Yahweh's 
grief  over  human  wickedness,  and  His  intention  to 
blot  out  man  and  beast  and  creeping  thing  (65-7). 
But  Noah  and  his  family  are  to  be  saved,  and  while  one 
writer  in  the  name  of  Elohim  directs  him  to  take  two 
of  each  sort  of  living  thing  into  the  ark  (619),  tho 
other  narrates  Yahweh's  command  that  he  shall  dis 
criminate  between  clean  and  unclean,  taking  seven 
pairs  of  the  former  (72).  We  are  plainly  on  the  track 
of  two  versions  of  the  story,  not  set  side  by  side  liko 
tho  narratives  of  tho  creation  of  man,  but  blended 
together  in  one  continuous  account.  The  careful 
reader  will  notice  how  the  vocabulary  changes  in 
successive  sections,  as  the  following  table  shows  : 

ELOIIIM  YAIUVEII 

Elchiin,  613,22,  716,815.  Yahweh,  65-8, 71,5,166,820,21.1 

All  flesh,  612,13,17,  715,21,  817-  Every  living  thing,  74,23. 

Destroy,  613,17.  Blot  out  (RVin.  Ileb.)  67,  74,23. 

The  flood,  617,  7f>.  Rain,  74.12. 

Dis  (Ileb.  (jam)  617.  7zi.  Die  (Ileb.  muth),  722. 

Thou  and  thv  sons,  etc.,  GiS.  Thou  and  all  thy  house,  7i. 
713,  816,18.2 

Male  and  female,  619,  7i6.  Male     and     his     femali     (Ileb. 
"  man  and  his  wifo  "),  7?.3 

A  large  number  of  other  instances  may  easily  bo 
collected  linking  the  Elohim  story  with  Gen.  \-2$a 
ond  9i-i7.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  begins  with  a 
title  (69) :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah." 
The  same  title  is  found  in  5i,  which  looks  back  to 
24(1,  where  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  tho  phrase 
"  these  are  the  generations  "  (toledhoth)  "  of  the  heaven 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created  "  originally 
stood  at  the  head  of  li.  Similar  titles  are  found  in 
lOi,  llio,27,  25i2,i9,  38i,q,  3?2a ;  a  solitary 
instance  occurs  later  in  NU.  3i.4  They  point  to  a  con 
tinuous  document  running  through  tho  whole  of  Genesis, 
and  constituting  its  literary  foundation  as  it  now  stands. 
Part  of  it  is  cast  in  genealogic  form,  aa  in  5,  llio-27, 

1  In  79,   the   Samaritan,   the  Tarsum  and  the   Vulgate  read 
Yahweh,  "  no  doubt  rightly  "  (Driver). 

2  In  77,  tho  phrase  seems  due  to  the  compiler. 

3  In  73.  "  male  and  female"  as  in  619,  is  again  a  harmonising 
touch. 

*  Elsewhere  only  in  Ruth  4i8  and  1  Ch.  lay. 
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tions  01  JJlVine  wrumiou,  «*:  •>/   -  .      , 

Sages  contain  announcements  of  a  covenant  couched 
Fn  parallel  terms,  with  a  number  of  distinctive  phrases 
whid!  reappear  in  Ex.  62-8.     With  the  he  p  of  these 
-ml  other  links  a  narrative  amounting  roughly  to  at 
a  quarter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  be  separate, 
out      It  proves  to  be  a  rapid  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  human  race  from  its  creation    which  gradual 
narrows  down  to  the  family  of  Jacob,  and  bnnRsthe 
veritable  patriarch  with  his  descendants  into  Egypt. 
There   they  increase   and   multiply  (Ex    IT>  but   arc 
Oppressed  with  rigorous  service  (Ii3),  till  Mos^brmgs 
£n   the  promise^  liberation  in  the  name  of  Yahweh 
S  o)      Great   judgments   will    accompany   their   de 
fiance    and   will   lead  to  a  solemn   act   of   Divine 
adoptkm    when  Yahweh  will  take^ Israel  for  a  people 
and  will  be  to  them  a  God  (rf.  gon.   177,        Thig   f^ 

realise"^  thf'establishment4  of  the  sacred  Dwelling 

and  the  worship  of  which  it  is  the  hallowed  scene 

sequel  relates  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  g 

he   and  once  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

which  carries  the  story  on  into  the  Hook  ot  Josnu,. 

Inasmuch    as    this    contains    the    regulations   of    He 

Aaronic  priesthood,  it  is  designated  by  thesymbol  P._. 

lVnentEe7o7ecflio$  sections  have  been,  removed  from 

Genesis,  there  still  remain  numerous  duplicates,  which 

cannot  all  be  ascribed  to  the  writer  who  employs  the 

i     Yahweh.     For  instance    there  are  „»  l,s*     nan 

three  allusions  (Gen.    1720  | .,  ]    l'>n     -JJ,  -    i,     f>       ' 

meanin^    of    Ishmael    ("  God    hears    ).     In    this    last 

passage0  the    designation    KM'im    app<  ars.    .^^^ 

£^^SSrl&t;F^ 
ES^^sJi^^itfSiuS 

occur  in    hese  connexions,  and  it  presets  Elohim  as 
communicating     with     the     recipients     of    revela  ion 
directlv,  without  the  mediation  of  angeta.     Ihe  c 
Sy  vanishes  after  the  careful  study  of  Ex.  3ii-i5. 
Here  is  another  account  of  the  self-disclosure  of  the 
Bear  in  the  character  of  Yahweh,  a  counterpart  of 
that  in  62.     Each  passage  describes  Him  as  the  God 
of  the  forefathers  of  the   people,   and  each  entrust, 
Moses  with  the  duty  of  demanding  permission  from 
Pharaoh   for   the   departure    ot    the    Israelites. 
fhuslo oks  at  the  same  time  back  through  the  genera- 
ons  of  the  past  and  forward  to  the  achievements  of 
the   future.     To   this   second   document, .  founded   on 
the    view    that    revelation    was    progressive    ana 
sacred  name  Yahweh  was  first  imparted  to  Moses,  the 
nassaces   in    Genesis    incongruous    with    the   toled/wtli 
Eook'may    be    provisionally    ascribed      In    current 
nomenclature   it   is   known   as   E   (Elohim).     I 
appears  at  any  length  in  Gen.  20i-i7,  though  there  is 
some  reason  for  believing  that   it  may  be  tracec 1  m 
passages  in  15  (see  the  analysis  m    he  Oxford  Hexa- 
teuch    or  in  Skinner's  Omens  m  IC(  ,  P-  277).     Other 
extracts  mav  be   seen    in  218-21   and  22i-i3   (m   « 
Yatvxh  seems  to  have  been  inserted  to  prepare  for 
TS_i8-     the    Svriac    retains    Elohim),    and    in    large 
portions  of  the" story  of  Joseph      J  and  E  are,  how 
ever,  so  similar  in  style,  and  are  frequently  interwoven 
BO  closely,  that  their  separation  is  oiten  a  matte 
difficulty,  and  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  analyst! 
can  only  reach  probable  results. 

The  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  may  thus  be 
resolved  into  three  main  documents,  P,  J,  and  &. 
Their  combination  into  a  united  narrative  has  involved 


various  small  modifications  at  the  hands  of  successive 
editors,  and  they  have  no  doubt  each  of  them  taken 
up  into  themselves  elements  of  various  dates,  lo  I 
belongs  the  great  mass  of  legislation  m  the  middle 

it  fresh  problems.     It  opens  with  a  discourse  of  retro- 
specV  •(l6-"5)V~wnlcTi  appears  to  contain  allusions 
both  J  and  F,     On  the  other  hand,  in  its  reference  to 
the  story  of  the  spies  (123-28),  it  ignores  the  elemen 
in   Nu     13   now  ascribed   to   P.     The   great   sermon, 
which  introduce  the  code  in  12-26  are,  again,  full  or 
references   to   J   and   E,   but   they   contain   no   clear 
references    to    P.     It    has    already    been    shown,    for 
instance,  that  the  account  of  the  making  of  the  Ark 
mt     101-0   is  inconsistent   with  that  in    fcx.   d/i- 
whi'ch  belongs  to  P.     In  th«  Deuteronomic  legislation 
r  large  amount  of  the  laws  in  Ex.  20.2-23  is  reproduced 
often    with    significant    modifications    and    enveloped 


, 

to  have  bc(>n  issued  at  the  same  tirno  and  place.  The 
rec  rrin-  phrases  of  the  Deuteronomic  oratory  are 
nuie  distinct  from  those  of  the  narratives  or  tho 
Slation  of  P.  They  appear  repeatedly  m  the  raids 
of  materials  which  may  be  traced  back  to  J  and  E; 
thev  show  no  clear  acquaintance  with  the  literary 
features  any  moro  than  with  the  historic  representa 
tions  of  the7  Priestly  Code.  If  Dt,  1022  reckons  the 


Fl)  "The  number  may  well  have  been  borrowed 
independently  by  both  P  and  D  from  earher  tradition 
The  cenera!  result  of  such  investigations  is  to  vmdicat 
for  Dt  a  separate  and  distinct  place  m  the  sacred 
era  ire  now  combined  in  our  Pentateuch,  which 
thus  represents  the  union  of  four  .separate  works- 

P'But  liow "did  these  works  come  into  existence,  and 
how  were   they  united?     Only  the   briefest  answers 
In  be  given  to  these  questions.     The  prevailing  view 
has  been  reached  through  the  labours  or  a  long  seri^ 
rf  scholars  led  by  Graf  (in  two  essays  published  at  tl 
clofe    of    1865),    Kuenen    (1869-70),    and   We  lhausen 
?W6)      Their  investigations  lie  behind  all  the  most 
recent'  commentaries  ;    they  arc  adopted  as  the  foun 
dation  of  the  treatment  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  Israel  in  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  at  home  and 
abroad  •    and  they  lead  to  the  result  that  the  Pnestly 
Code    though  it  opens  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  sun- 
plies'the  framework  into  which  the  other  documen  , 
nave  been  fitted,  is  nevertheless  the  latest  of  them  all. 
It  has  already  Ix-en  shown  that  some  of  the  narrative 
portSns  of  D  rest  upon  J  and  E  ;   it  is  therefore  later 
than  those  documents  (whether  separately  or  in  com 
bination  need  not  now  be  asked).     Its  -dependence 
of  P  implies  that  it  at  least  made  no  use  of that .great 
collection,  and  that  fact  suggests  the  inquiry  wither 
it  had  really  been  compiled  when  D  was  written.     J  ho 
answer  depends  on  the  story  of  the  religious  mstitu- 
?,ons  which  they  respectively  ordain.     Attention  has 
already  been  calfed  to  the  striking  discrepancy  between 
the  reflations  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  m  Dt.  and  the 
Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  (P).     It _  can  harcUy 
be  supposed  that  the  stringent  rules  which  f« 
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the  Levitcs  to  minister  at  the  altar,  and  reserved  the 
right  of  sacrifice  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  could  have 
been  relaxed  by  a  later  legislation.  Nor  could  tlvi 
ample  provision  which  P  lays  down  for  the  priestly 
maintenance  have  been  permitted  to  lapse  into  the 
meagre  allowance  which  leads  D  again  and  again  to 
commend  the  poor  Levite  to  the  householder's  good 
will.  The  calendar  of  tho  feasts  in  Dt.  10  requires 
the  attendance  of  all  male  Israelites  three;  times  a  year 
at  the  place  which  Yahweh  shall  choose,  for  the  feasts 
of  unleavened  broad,  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  i'oa;;t 
of  booths.  With  the  first  of  these  is  associated  tho 
paasover,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  month  Abib 
(ear-month),  when  the  corn  was  ripening  in  the  spring.1 
But  P's  list  adds  two  other  "  holy  convocations."  On 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  is  a  "  memorial 
of 
of 

with  gr 

caused  it  to  be  known  in  later  times  as  "  The  Day." 
The  prescribed  offerings  are  enumerated  in  Nu.  29 7-  n. 
Is  not  the  entire  omission  of  this  rite  in  D  a  sign  that 
the  Deut&ronomic  legislator  was  unacquainted  with 
it  ?  By  such  lines  of  reasoning  the  conclusion  was 
gradually  reached  that,  whatever  might  be  the  anti 
quity  of  dim,- rent  elements  in  the  sacrificial  practice 
of  P,  the  literary  form  given  to  its  legislation  marked 
a  lat<>r  stage  in  the  development  of  Israel's  cultus  and 
the  organisation  of  its  ministry.  The  constituent 
documents  of  the  Pentateuch  may,  then,  be  ranged 
in  the  following  chronological  order — J  and  E,  D,  P. 
Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  they 
successively  appeared  ? 

The  documents  J  and  E  contain  no  record  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  compiled,  nor 
does  history  suggest  any  specific  occasion  for  their 
publication.  The  student  is  therefore  thrown  back 
upon  their  internal  evidence.  It  is  plain  that  the 
representations  of  the  patriarchal  ago  rest  upon 
legends  and  traditions,  often  connected  with  particular 
sacred  spots.  There  are  snatches  of  ancient  song, 
there  are"  sayings — half  proverb,  half  poem — in  which 
long  observation  of  national  and  tribal  circumstances 
has  been  condensed.  The  writers  are  not  concerned 
with  history  in  our  modern  sense  ;  they  love  to  recite 
the  stories  of  ancient  time,  told  and  retold  for  genera 
tions  by  priests  at  ancient  sanctuaries,  by  warriors 
round  the  camp-fires,  or  by  shepherds  at  the  wells. 
Such  narratives  were  not  always  on  the  same  plane 
of  religious  thought.  Some  have  tho  character  of 
antique  folklore  ;  some  breathe  the  loftier  spirit  of  a 
later  day.  When  Abraham  pleads  with  Yahweh  as 
"  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  1825),  it  is  plain 
that  the  author  has  a  more  exalted  view  of  the  Deity 
than  that  implied  in  the  strange  tale  that  Yahweh 
met  Moses  in  an  inn  on  his  way  back  to  Egypt  and 
sought  to  kill  him  (Ex.  4=4).  Materials  of  different 
ages  and  values  are  thus  blended,  and  it  is  probable 
that  both  the  original  documents  known  as  J  and  E 
received  additions  or  expansions  after  their  first  com 
position.  Both  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  age, 
however,  look  forward  to  the  subsequent  occupation 
of  Canaan  by  the  twelve  tribes,  and  both  treat  them  as 
constituting  a  national  unit.  But  no  such  conception 
appears  in  the  age  of  the  Judges.  It  was  the  monarchy 
which  first  welded  them  into  one  people.  The  empire 
created  by  David  and  transmitted  to  Solomon  was 
proudly  described  in  later  days  as  extending  from  tho 
Euphrates  to  the  border  of  Egypt  (1  K.  421).  Such 
were  the  ideal  boundaries  of  Israel's  power ;  they  uro 
1  67.  Ex.  34i8il!..  J.  and  23i4ii-  £• 


announced  already  in  Gun.  15i8  as  Yah  well's  covenant- 
gift  to  Abraham's  seed  (J) ;  they  are  promised  in  the 
wild'-rness  to  the  tribes  upon  the  march  (Ex.  2831,  E), 
In  like  manner  the  blessing  on  Jud.-di  (Gen.  49d-io, 
incorporated  in  J)  presupposes  the  establishment  oi 
tho  Davidic  kingdom  (Skinner,  Genesis,  in  ICC,  p.  500), 
while  the  description  of  Abraham  as  a  "  prophet  /: 
(Gen.  20 /,  E)  and  the  grand  utterance  of  Moses, 
"  would  God  that  all  Yahweh's  people  were  prophets  " 
(Nu.  1129),  belong  to  the  age  which  followed  tho  rise 
of  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (cf.  1  S.  9g).  Wo 
are  thus  led  to  the  period  of  the  early  monarchy  for 
the  composition  of  the  two  grrafc  collections  of  tradi 
tions  J  and  E.  The  brief  legislation  which  they  con 
tain — the  covenant  words  of  J  (Ex.  34/0-27)  and  ti;<- 
Book  of  Judgments  in  E  (Ex.  21-2.")—  both  imply 
conditions  of  agricultural  settlement,  and  prescribe 
three  feasts  in  connexion  with  tho  seasons  of  annual 
produce ;  while  J's  demand  (Ex.  3426,  apparently 
adopted  editorially  into  2819,  E)  recognises  a  permanent 
sanctuary  ("  the  house,  of  Yahweh  ")  instead  of  a 
wandering  tent.  The  problem  of  determining  tho 
relation  between  J  and  E  is  more  difficult.  Both  are 
penetrated  by  the  same  conviction  of  a  Divine  purpose 
in  history  ;  but  whereas  J  starts  with  the  origin  of 
the  human  race  and  gradually  narrows  his  view  to 
tho  line  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  tho  first  certain 
traces  of  E  are  to  be  detected  not  earlier  than  Gen. 
15.  E  may,  it  is  true,  have  described  Abraham's 
origin  beyond  the  Euphrates,  for  in  Jos.  242  he  de 
clares  that  tho  forefathers  beyond  the  river  wero 
idolaters  ;  the  wives  of  Jacob  accordingly  bring  their 
"  strange  gods "  with  them  (Gen.  3.12-4).  E  thus 
recognises  three  stages  of  religious  development,  the 
second  being  the  Elohim-worship  of  tho  patriarchs, 
and  the  third  the  manifestation  of  Elohim  by  the  new 
name  Yahweh  to  Moses  (Ex.  313-15).  This  implies 
a  more  definite  reflection  on  the  progress  of  revelation 
than  is  evinced  by  J,  who  assumes  that  the  sacred 
designation  had  been  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
In  view  of  the  less  anthropomorphic  character  of  E's 
representations  of  the  deity,  and  tho  possibility  that 
its  author  was  acquainted  with  J's  collection  of  the 
traditions,  it  is  usual  to  suppose  that  J  was  the  first 
to  take  written  shape.  And  the  importance  which  its 
original  author  attached  to  Hebron,  tho  part  played 
by  Judah  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  other  indications, 
support  the  view  that  it  was  produced  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  What  may  be  called  the  first  draft  of  the 
great  story  from  tho  first  man  to  tho  settlement  of 
the  tribes  in  Canaan  was  probabty  compiled  in  the 
early  monarchy,  most  likely  in  the  ninth  century. 
Simple  and  brief  in  its  primitive  shape,  it  seems  to 
have  received  expansions  and  additions  adapting  it 
to  the  higher  forms  of  thought.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  next  century,  in  the  midst  of  growing  wealth  and 
national  prosperity,  the  writer  designated  by  the  symbol 
E  retold  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  Mosaic 
age,  in  the  northern  monarchy  of  Ephraim.  He  too 
loved  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  of  providential  guid 
ance,  and  a  large  part  of  the  adventures  of  the  great 
tribe-father  Joseph  is  due  to  him.  His  work  probably 
preceded  the  first  books  of  literary  prophecy  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  Amos  and  Hosea  ;  but 
the  allusions  in  their  discourses  are  too  vague  to  enable 
us  to  affirm  that  they  were  acquainted  with  either 
document.  Of  tho  catastrophe  which  overthrew  the 
northern  kingdom  in  722  B.C.  E  contains  no  bint.  The 
Assyrian  peril  is  not  yet  in  view.  Like  J,  E  also  seems 
to  have  contained  ditiorent  deposits  of  religious  tradi 
tion,  auu.  tu  L.U.VU  boc-ii  cuiioiiud  with  frosh  materials, 
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drawn    possibly   from    different    groups    of   sanctuary 
ore.     Before  long,  ,t  would  appear,  it  was  proposed 
to  combine  the  t\vo  recitals.     ,|  natural  IvWl  ?h°P, 
and  portions  of  E  (often  much  Stod     were ^ 
sorted  m  it.     In  the  process  of  harmoniSg  Ih?two 
documents  some  discrepancies,  no  doubt    wo?o  pruS 
away.     But  sufficient  were  left  to  reveal™  fact  o 
their  union,  even  in  cases  where  tho  texture  of  the 
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To  distinguish   the   additions   to  J  and   to   F   <,rr! 
the  work  of  the  Redactor,  IV1-    js  necessirilv 
'f  great  delicacy ;    but  that  such  additions  have  been 

r,-o  MLS.  tf £SS%3 

5£l°  tSif o|SS 

attributed  to  Moses  in  tho  land"  of  Moab  afteTtbe 
conquest  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  and  0? 
king  of  Bashan.  This  briefly  recites  the  incidents  of 
the  journeys  from  Horcb,  and,  like  a  subsequent 
^course  concerning  the  events  at  the  sacred  mo! 
am  !)t.)  ,t  rests  on  the  combiiv-d  narrative  JK  'it 
»  follojod  by  an  exposition  of  the  "  testimonies  and 
statutes  and  judgments"  delivered  bv  Moses  before 
his  death  which  are  introduced  by  a  serS  of  pro! 
phetio  addresses  (5-11),  couched  in  ,  lofty  style  5 
eloquence  allowing  remarkable  affinities  with  thl  lan 
guage  of  Joi,miah  The  laws  them.eC  are  sc  f,  h 

s&^Ut^2±hf^^"^ 

T^C.K,,,     *.  ii  r  tlie  installation  of 

ijosnua  at  me  tent  of  inr>f>t,inr»    .»i,i  i\     f     i 

of  the  death  of  Mos,s.     U^nt^^^ 
an  examination  of  the  code  in  12-20    that  i'  take 
and  develops  the  early  inflation  of  Ex   21-23      Com 
pare,  for  example,  the  following  passages  : 

Ex.  212-6. 

2   If    thou   buy     an    Ilebi-jw         ]-Mf  I  :,v  i  ,•  •'• 
servant  (or  bondman)  six  years    man    or      ,   MebS  ":1   !fej)ri{w 
he    shal     serve;     and    in'  th»    < -.1 1  „  *         Hebrew    (vonian.be 
seventh    he    shal    go  out    fwe    •'.!!."  Uo,he'!  •""' ^rve  thee  six 

p^^iEHj/i  £te^^?P 

rf  a^£?0Vll  |  i^  h  •  r  ^-^ 

ndf   ^e^f£^£^     "ft       l    ? "  fS^te 
daughters;    the    wif"    and    her    n,v       '  ",  ."|V  ,"  "^,  and  out  of 

afe^fSsSi^  ^- E::;F;  -  vM^ 

.  5  But  if  the  servant  shall  plainly    Sve    Snto  W     ^  Ih^u  ^alt 

s^rE's^  -v\p:t!a«« 

Bihali   Kb7nK,!i'»i   to    God.   and    thee     tlien  f,!-'.0]'  J'',"1  m!e!,cmetl 
shall   bring  him  unto  the  door,    t!  f  f 'thin" W  /  c>'mi'w;A'<Ilh^ 

W^lSSffiiffi^    *  n^rifotf Uf^^' 

himbfoarne^  :  and  he  Sha"  8°"«  bJL^e  WM^d *tfe 
house,  because  he  is  well  with 
thee,  J7th.;n  thou  shalt  take 
an  awl  and  thrust  it  through  his 

be  thy  bondman  for  ever. 


perpetual  enslavement  is  a  religious  one.     The  bond- 
nan  is  to  be  brought  to  "  Elohim."     The  most  probable 
meaning  of  tins  is  that  the  slave  was  taken  to  £c  local 
sanctuary,   where  justice   was  administered,   and  the 
most  august  sanction  was  thus  given  to  the  master's 
ownership  by  the  symbol  of  pinning  the  slaveys  ear 
to  tho  doorpost.     (But  see  Ex.  12-*,  2i 6*  D<    1 5i  £) 
reference    is   dropped,   and   the   operation 
•apparently  performed  in  the  house.     Why  should 
3  anc.ont  ntual  bo  thus  changed  ?      It  arises  from 
the   fundamental  law  of  the  Doutcronomic  Code  St 
12)    enjoining  the  abolition    of   all  centres  of    cullus 
but    one.       Here    the    destruction    of    the    ven«  raWe 


r 

iomc  of  uh,ch  had  been  associated  by  long  tradition 
with  the  patriarchs,  is  sternly  enjoined,  and  worship 
is  to  be  stnetly  confined  to  the  ono  place  vhich 
Mimself  would  choose.  The  student  of  the 

i'r±7  1   "T01  °?  2-the  prophetic  writinss  of 

Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  MicaJi,  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that 


another  hallowed  spot,  D  demands  the  excTvo 
oonoontration  of  Israel's  homage  to  its  D  'ivfnc  *o  rd 
m  on,  spot  To  this  end  one  atf,r  another  of  Tc  older 
laws  is  modiiied  to  suit  the  new  conditions,  and  tie 
ivform«,codcMs  expanded  in  noble  oratory,  em  bodySj 

proclaimed  W  feoh,Mo8e"  ™  J^vcd  to  have  S 
He  it  was  who  had  taught  Israel  that 
they  should  have  no  other  God  but  Yahweh  The 
prophets  had  realised  that  there  was  no  <  [her  God? 
He  it  was  who  lu,d  guided  the  destinies  of  His  people 
had  d.;hver.,d  them  from  slavery  in  Eevpt  had  kd 

LTS^Th^R^^T;  Td  fl-"y  given  them 

Baal,  might  be  many,  Yahweh  was 

One;     obedience    and   love    to    Him     therefore 

involved  unswerving  devotion  and  loyalty    and  I  oSrv 

vestige  of  idolatry  must  be  swept  away.       V  u-n  was 

such  a  demand  first  made  ?     There  is  no  trace  Jrt 

m  the  great    pt.lcjuio  which   Elijah  wages  ajrSnst  thr 

affSJaSKB 


W    ?aS    been    recast    ^th    new 


king  sent  his  secretary,  Shaphan,  to  the  Hah  Priest 

i  kiah    wi  h  instructions  about  the  necessary  funds 

Hilkiah  told  him  that  he  had  found  a  book  of  the  Law 

m  the  sanctuary.     How  the  discovery  was  made  we 

are  not  told,  but  critics  of  all  schools  are  agreed  thlt 

he   book  contained  the  fundamental  laws  TS      It 

has  been  recently  conjectured  that  it  was  a  clay  tablet 


1  A  familiar   in 


occurs   in 


_  j     i  i        .  |  .  ^in.i^iiv/1  JLI       Clldi  clCliGr. 

..aci  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Temple  bv 
•Solomon.     But  a  tablet  is  not  a  book,  nor  3  the 
Deuteronomie    Code    have    been    inscribed    upon    so 
1  a  space.     Moreover,  nothing  whatever  is  .said 
of  its  being  wntten  m  a  different  language,  or  requiring 
translation  when  it  was  read  to  the  king      The  3 
which  were  immediately  taken  to  carrv  out  its  injunc- 
as  prove  beyond  doubt  that  it  included  D's  strenuous 
commands  for  the  purification  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
lolatrous  emblems  were  removed  from  the  Temple 
wem   L^rfT,  COUntlK  the  hiSh  Places  and  their  altars 
rown,   the  sacred   pillars  were  shattered, 
the  tree-poles  (asheras)  were  cut  down.     In  par- 
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ticular,  certain  forms  of  Oriental  cults  which  had 
become  popular  under  Josiah's  grandfather,  Manasseh, 
\veie  abolished.  Mariassch  had  erected  altars  in  tho 
Temple  for  the  great  army  of  the  stars  (2  K.  21s). 
The  devotion  attracted  tho  imagination  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  sternly  rebuked  by  Jeremiah  (82,  19i3).  D 
prescribes  for  it  the  severe  penalty  of  death  by  stoning 
(173-5).  and  by  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  brings 
the  composition  of  the  Law  Book  into  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  whether  under  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
(698-641  B.C.)  or  in  the  years  following  the  accession 
of  Josiah  (639  B.C.)  may  be  left  undetermined.  Aroum I 
the  fundamental  laws  others  were  gradually  grouped, 
and  the  Code  was  framed  in  the  grand  exhortations 
which  had  for  their  leading  theme  the  love  of  Yahweh 
for  His  people,  and  the  duty  of  Israel  to  love  Him  and 
cleave  to  Him  alono  in  return.  Tho  large  number  of 
expressions  common  to  D  and  Jeremiah l  show 
that  prophetic  influences  were  at  work  in  Israel's 
religion  which  were  powerful  enough  to  create  a  common 
vocabulary  of  thought  and  speech,  in  the  midst  of 
great  individuality  of  purpose  and  expression.  The 
Dcuteronomio  conceptions  of  history  and  moulds  of 
speech  may  be  traced  in  various  parts  of  the  OT,  such  as 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  Books  of  Kings  ;  and  it  becomes 
quite  impossible  to  account  for  them  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  retranslation  into  Hebrew  of  a  translation  into 
Aramaic  by  Ezra  of  cuneiform  tablets  originally  written 
by  Moses  nine  centuries  before. 

The  reforms  of  Josiah  were  designed  to  give  effect 
to  the  Deuteronomic  principle  that  Israel  was  a  "  holy  " 
people  (Dt.  7e).  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Davidic 
monarchy  seemed  to  endanger  tho  bond  which  Yahweh 
had  Himself  created  by  choosing  Israel  as  the  agent 
of  His  purpose  of  revelation.  To  Ezekiel  it  was  im 
possible  that  Yahweh  could  thus  allow  His  name  to 
be  "  profaned "  among  the  nations.  A  new  Israel 
must  arise,  purified  from  its  old  sins,  and  gifted  with 
spirit  that  it  might  walk  in  Yahweh's  statutes  and 
observe  His  judgments.  So  should  they  be  His  people 
and  He  would  be  their  God  (8624-28),  as  they  returned 
onco  more  to  their  fathers'  land.  For  this  regenerated 
nation  Ezekiel  designs  a  new  sanctuary,  which  is 
solemnly  filled  with  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  who  promises 
to  dwell  there  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(485-7).  A  scheme  of  worship  is  laid  down  for  the 
future,  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  are  defined,  and 
appropriate  sacrifices  are  prescribed.  This  is  no 
repetition  of  D.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  denounce 
the  local  shrines.  The  principle  of  the  centralisation 
of  the  cultus  is  assumed,  but  a  new  arrangement  is 
made  concerning  the  minister  at  tho  altar.  D  had 
provided  that  the  disestablished  priests  might  come  up 
to  the  metropolitan  Temple  and  serve  there  with  their 
brethren  (187-8).  The  Jerusalem  clergy,  however, 
would  not  admit  the  country  members  of  their  order 
to  share  either  their  functions  or  their  income  (2  K. 
23g),  and  this  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a  distinction  between  higher  and  lower 
ranks  in  the  same  service.  Ezekiel  for  the  first  time 
announces  a  division  of  the  sacred  tribe  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  shall  minister  to  Yahweh  and 
the  other  not.  Access  to  the  altar,  admission  to  tho 
sanctuary,  shall  bo  reserved  for  one  particular  family, 
the  sons  of  Zadok  (44iof.).  Here  is  a  discrimination 
hitherto  unknown.  It  is  inexplicable  had  tho  Levitical 
Law  embodied  in  P  been  then  in  existence.  The 
Aaronic  priesthood  would  have  been  already  in  posses 
sion  of  the  privileges  which  Ezekiel  promises  in  the 
future  to  the  Zadokites ;  and  the  Levites,  for  whose 

1  Carpenter,  Composition  of  the  Sexateuch,  1902.  »>p.  147  151. 


degradation  to  menial  offices  Ezekiel  endeavours  to 
find  an  explanation,  would  have  been  long  ago  pro 
hibited  from  aspiring  to  any  other  under  pain  of  death. 
Tho  ideal  arrangements  of  Ezekiel  for  tho  theocracy 
of  the  restoration  stand,  therefore,  midway  between 
D  and  P.  Under  what  circumstances,  then,  does  P 
appear  for  the  first  timo  ?  No  clear  traces  of  the 
Levitical  usage  as  codified  in  P  present  themselves 
in  tho  earl_y  days  of  the  Second  Temple.  Even  Malachi 
identifies  the  Law  of  Moses  with  the  legislation  in  Horeb, 
the  "  statutes  and  judgments  "  now  summed  up  in 
Dt.  444!?.  ;  and  the  priests  are  "  sons  of  Levi  "  (83),  as 
if  the  right  of  altar  service  still  belonged  (as  in  D)  to 
the  whole  tribe.  Not  yet  have  the  full  priestly  claims 
been  embodied  in  sacred  Law.  They  are  first  an 
nounced,  it  would  seem,  at  the  great  meeting  he-Id 
under  Nohemiah  on  one  autumn  day  at  the  end  of 
September  (444  B.C.),1  when  the  people  gathered  in  tho 
great  square  before  the  water-gate  (Nell.  81).  A  larg;; 
wooden  pulpit  had  been  erected,  and  there,  from  early 
morning  to  midday,  Ezra  read  aloud  to  the  assembly 
out  of  "  the  book  of  the  Law."  The  story  is  related 
after  the  type  of  tho  national  assembly  convoked  b}^ 
Josiah  for  tho  promulgation  of  the  Deuteronomic 
Code  (cf.  2  K.  23s).  The  new  Law  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  age  of  Ezra  which  D  held  to  tho  seventh 
century.  Josiah's  reformation  was  celebrated  by  the 
observance  of  a  Passover  on  principles  unknown 
before  (2  K.  2322  ;  cf.  Dt.  16) ;  and  similarly,  according 
to  Neh.  814,  the  Feast  of  Booths  was  held  for  seven 
days  in  joyous  thanksgiving,  concluding  with  a  solemn 
assembly  on  the  eighth  day,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinance  of  Lev.  2836.  This  is  tho  introduction  of 
tho  Priestly  Code. 

Like  tho  other  great  documents  of  the  Pentateuch, 
P  does  not,  however,  appear  to  bo  all  of  one  piece.  It 
contains  earlier  and  later  materials,  though  they  are 
all  combined  in  one  historic  framework,  and  united 
by  certain  common  ideas.  Just  as  D  showed  remark 
able  affinities  with  tho  language  of  Jeremiah,  so  some 
portions  of  P  present  strong  resemblances  to  the  ideas 
and  phraseology  of  his  younger  contemporary  Ezekiel. 
Through  Ezekiel  came  the  Divine  promise  (3726) 
of  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  a  sanctuary  in  Israel's 
midst  for  evermore  :  "  And  my  dwelling  shall  be  with 
them,  and  I  will  be  to  them  for  a  God,  and  they  shall 
be  to  me  for  a  people  "  (27).  "  Sanctuary  "  is  one  of 
EzekiePa  favourite  religious  terms  (thirty  times)  ;  it 
occurs  in  P  in  the  Pentateuch  thirteen  times  (other 
wise  only  in  the  song,  Ex.  15 17).  The  Mosaic 
"  sanctuary  "  is  to  be  made  (Ex.  25s),  "  that  I  may 
dwell  in  their  midst."  2  "  And  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  to  them  for  ;- 
God  "  (Ex.  2945  ;  cf.  67,  "I  will  take  you  to  me  for  c. 
people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  for  a  God  ").  The  sanctu 
ary  accordingly  is  called  tho  "  dwelling  "  (Ex.  25g). 
It  stood,  like  Ezekicl's  Temple,  in  a  court,  and  tho 
camp  was  always  so  pitched  that,  like  Ezekiel's  sacred 
house,  it  should  look  towards  the  east.  And  as  the 
prophet  beheld  the  "  glory  of  Yahweh "  returning 
from  the  east  and  filling  the  house  (Ex.  43i-6),  so  does 
P  describe  how,  on  the  completion  of  the  desert 
sanctuary,  tho  "  glory  of  Yahweh  filled  the  dwelling  " 
(Ex.  4034). 

But  the  parallels  with  the  language  of  Ezekiel  are 
still  more  numerous  in  a  small  group  of  laws  now 
recognised  in  Lev.  17-26.3  Thoy  are  bound  together 

1  According  to  the  usual  chronology. 

2  This  word  (RV  "  among  ")  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  P 
to  express   the  Divine  Presence  in   Israel ;   cf.   2945,    Lev.    lusi, 
16i6.  2232.  26n,  etc. 

8  Cf.  Carpenter,  Composition  oj  the  Hexateuch,  pp.  277-284. 
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by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  phrases  such  as  "  I  am 
Yahweh,"  '  I  am  Yahweh  your  God,"  "  I  Yahweh  am 
holy,"  "  I  am  Yahweh  which  hallow  (sanctify)  you," 
and  many  others.  The  sanctuary  must  be  carefully 
guarded  from  defilement,  and  the  priesthood  must 
maintain  its  ceremonial  purity.  The  social  and  moral 
legislation  of  Lev.  18-20  contains  rules  of  conduct 
that  may  well  bo  of  venerable  antiquity.  Some  audi 
tions  have  probably  been  inserted  by  later  hands  in 
adapting  the  collection  to  the  general  scheme  of  P; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  its  con- 
eluding  exhortation  (Lev.  26),  it  once  formed  a  small 
legislative  corpus  by  itself,  standing  midway  between 
D  and  P.  Its  special  concern  for  the  sanctity  of  Israel 
has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Holiness  Code,  and 
it  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  symbol  Ph- 

By  what  steps  the  final  incorporation  of  the  several 
documents  into  our  Pentateuch  was  at  last  effected 
cannot  be  precisely  determined.  It  is  probable  that 
JE  had  been  united  with  D  into  a  continuous  work 
of  history  and  legislation  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Captivity,  when  the  story  of  Israel's  past  was  gathered 
up  and  the  records  of  the  monarchy  were  compiled. 
The  hand  which  fitted  JED  into  the  framework  sup 
plied  by  P  cannot  be  identified.  There  are  even 
indications  that  the  "Diatessaron"  JEDP  received 
some  additions,  notably  in  the  long  repetition  (Ex. 
35-40),  some  time  after  the  first  combination  was 
effected.  , 

The  Pentateuch  is  thus  an  epitome  of  the  history  o: 
Israel's  religion.1  Like  some  great  cathedral  which  has 
enshrined  the  devotion  of  centuries,  its  growth  must 
be  inferred  from  the  relations  of  its  parts  among  them 
selves,  and  the  points  of  contact  which  can  be  dis 
covered  between  them  and  the  beliefs  and  usages 
recorded  elsewhere.  It  embodies  traditions  of  im 
memorial  antiquity,  and  its  authors  shape  to  their  own 
conceptions  elements  of  ancient  Babylonian  lore.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  frankly 
reveal  that  the  ancestors  of  the  people  were  polytheists. 
Beyond  the  Euphrates  the  forefathers  "  served  other 
gods"  (Jos.  242  [E]),  and  Jacob's  wives  consequently 
bring  their  "  strange  gods  "  with  them  (Gen.  362-4), 
among  them  being  the  household  images  which  Rachel 
carried  off,  and  for  which  Laban  so  plaintively  inquired, 
"  Why  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?"  (Gen.  31 19,30). 
Such  plurality  lies  behind  some  of  the  narratives  of 
the  primeval  age,  and  even  gleams  through  the  tradi 
tions  of  a  later  day.2  Three  stages  may  be  traced  in 
Israel's  long  development  as  it  rises  to  the  full  height 
of  its  groat  task.  They  are  marked  by  the  three  codes 
of  Law  successively  embodied  in  the  three  great  docu 
ments  JE,  D,  and  P. 

The  ascription  of  these  codes  to  Moses  follows  the 
convention  of  ancient  nations,  by  which,  as  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  showed,3  the  continuity  of  the  legal 
system  was  maintained.  The  new  Law  was  regarded 
as  a  development  of  the  old,  and  the  same  sanction 
was  preserved  without  disturbance.  And  Israel,  like 
its  neighbours  in  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  unhesitatingly 
referred  them  to  a  Divine  source.  Beside  the  Nile, 
Osiris  was  believed  to  have  ordained  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  powers,  appointed  the  offerings,  prescribed 
the  ceremonies,  and  even  composed  the  words  and 
music  of  the  sacred  liturgies.  Out  of  the  deep  came 
Ea,  lord  of  wisdom,  who  proclaimed  laws  to  the 

i  On  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  the  article,  see  also  the  article  on 


of    ^thah.   Jg.    11,3-4-   where 
Yahweh  of   Israel  and  Chemosh  of  Ammon  are  represented  as 

urch.  2nd  ed.  P.  384. 


dwellers  by  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  An  ancient 
collection  of  Babylonian  precepts,  known  as  the  Book 
of  Ea,  defined  the  duties  of  the  king.  The  famous 
Code  of  Hammurabi  (who  reigned  about  2100  B.f^.1), 
discovered  in  1902  at  Susa  engraved  on  a  block  of 
black  diorite  nearly  eight  feet  high,  was  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  sun-god  Shamash,  "  judge  of  heaven 
and  earth  "  (p.  51).  This  was  the  mode  in  which  the 
reverence  of  antiquity  for  the  mysteries  of  religion 
found  expression.  The  sanctions  of  law  on  which 
national  welfare  and  social  order  depended  could  be 
no  other  than  Divine. 

The  earliest  legislation  in  JE,  accordingly,  marks 
the  first  stage  of  Israel's  religious  observance.     The 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before 
mo  "  (Ex.  20s),  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  other 
gods,  but  it  pledges  Israel  to  the  sole  worship  of  Yahweh. 
Loyalty  to  Him  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt 
and  given  them  their  land  demanded  that  they  should 
honour  Him  alone.     But  the  requirements  of  the  cultus 
are  extremely  simple.     They  may  make  no  images  of 
gold  or  silver,  but  they  may  rear  an  earthen  altar  for 
their  sacrifices  anywhere.     The  local  sanctuaries,  con 
secrated  by  age-long  tradition,  stood  beside  the  fertilis 
ing  well,  the  sacred  tree,  or  on  the  hill-top.     At  such 
places  the  "  firstborn"  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  422)  might  pay 
the  sacred  dues  and  keep  the  annual  feasts.     Separating 
themselves  from  the  idolatrous  usages  of  the  Canaanito 
peoples,  they  must  remember  that  they  were  hallowed 
or  set  apart  to  their  God.     What  kind  of  conduct  did 
this  imply  ?     The  only  holiness  rule  in  the  First  Legis 
lation  is  a  food  law  (Ex.  2231) :    "  Ye  shall  be  holy 
men  unto  me  ;    therefore  ye  shall  not  eat  any  flesh 
that  is  torn  of  beasts  in  the  field ;    ye  shall  cast  it  to 
the  dogs."     Here  is  the  first  faint  note  of  the  call  to 
ritual  purity  which  was  afterwards  to  grow  so  exacting. 
This  kind  of  holiness  has  nothing  to  do  with  morality 
Buch  as  is  enforced  in  the  Ten  Words  now  incorporated 
in  E  (Ex.  20),  but  the  ethical  element  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.     Antique  legend  might  depict 
Yahweh  as  going  to  find  out  whether  the  wickedness 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  really  as  great  as  report 
alleged,  but  to  Abraham  He  is  already  the  "  judge  of 
all  the  earth,"   who  must  do  right.     Monotheism  is 
trembling  into  full  consciousness.     Yet,  while  Elijah 
and  Elisha  led  the  contest  for  Yahweh  against  the 
Tyrian  Baal,  they  left  the  aslieras  or  tree-poles  at  the 
high  places  untouched,  and  made  no  attack  on  the 
calf-worship  at  Bethel,  which  Amos  and  Hosea  de 
nounced   afterwards   as   "  Samaria's   sin."     The   first 
codes  of  JE,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
general  aim  of  religion  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  B.C. 

But  the  higher  prophecy  of  that  great  age  demanded 
something  more.  It  reached  the  sublime  conviction 
of  the  sole  Deity  of  Yahweh.  That  majestic  Power, 
which  reached  from  the  sky  to  the  underworld  (Am.  9z), 
encompassed  the  whole  earth,  and  guided  the  move 
ments  of  other  nations  as  well  as  Israel.  Its  champions, 
therefore,  demanded  the  extinction  of  all  idolatries. 
Doom  must  descend  upon  a  disloyal  people,  and  Isaiah 
could  describe  the  Assyrian  invader  as  the  "  rod  of 
Yahweh's  anger  "  ;  but  its  strokes  would  not  be  fatal ; 
Zion  should  be  purged  and  become  a  "  citadel  of 
righteousness,  the  Faithful  City."  The  Assyrians 
came  and  Jerusalem  survived  the  shock,  but  in  the 
1  The  chronology  is  very  uncertain.  Recent  estimate^  vary 
Mr  L  W  Kins  in  Enc.  Brit,  (llth  ed.  vol.  in.  p.  103)  identifies  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  with  2340  B.C.  Eduard  Meyer,  (Jwcft .  *i 
Merthums.*  i.  2,  p.  G85,  assigns  his  reign  to  1958-1 01  e i  B.C. 
Kyi Tin  Genesis.  CB.  (1914).  tentatively  suggests  about  2150.  p. 
167  ;  but  on  p.  179  cites  Ungnad's  date  2130-2088.  Dnver.  about 
2100. 
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next  century  under  Manasseh  the  very  existence  of 
Yahwehism  was  endangered.  All  kinds  of  foreign  cults 
were  encouraged  ;  they  were  pursued  by  the  court, 
they  were  installed  in  the  Temple.  In  a  single  sen 
tence,  "  Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very  much, 
till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another  " 
(2  K.  21 1 6),  the  historian  describes  the  first  of  those 
martyr-ages  which  were  again  and  again  to  test 
Israel's  fidelity.  Under  such  circumstances  prophecy 
girded  itself  for  a  new  effort.  It  could  no  longer 
remain  abstract  and  ideal ;  it  must  enter  the  field  of 
reform  and  cleanse  the  national  worship  of  all  cor 
ruptions,  old  and  new.  "  Cast  out  every  Canaanite 
or  Assyrian  abomination,  destroy  idol  and  tree-pole 
and  pillar,  abolish  every  altar  where  the  sacred  rites 
may  be  contaminated,  admit  no  sacrifice  but  at  the 
place  of  Yahweh's  own  choice  " — this  was  the  pro 
gramme  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code.  This  was  the 
practical  side  of  prophecy,  as  it  sought  to  secure  the 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  century  before.  Holiness 
now  meant  something  more  than  abstinence  from  meat 
not  properly  killed.  II*  was  the  response  of  Israel, 
small  as  it  might  be  among  the  nations,  to  the  gracious 
choice  of  Yahweh  (Dt.  ?6-s).  No  ritual  could  ade 
quately  express  this  response.  Reverent  obedience 
might,  indeed,  fulfil  outward  commands,  but  the 
Divine  love  appealed  for  something  more.  The  whole 
moral  and  spiritual  energies  of  the  people  must  be 
dedicated  to  their  great  Deliverer :  "  Thou  shalt  love 
Yahweh  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might  "  (Dt.  65). 

This  far-reaching  principle  marks  the  second  stage 
of  Israel's  legislative  advance.  On  this  basis  the  first 
Codes  were  recast ;  outwardly  in  favour  of  the  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem,  inwardly  in  favour  of  a  worship  which 
could  be  practised  everywhere  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
But  there  were  many  steps  to  be  trodden  before  that 
consummation  could  be  reached.  The  Deuteronomic 
principle  was  the  immediate  antecedent  of  Jeremiah's 
vision  of  a  "  new  covenant  "  which  should  supersede 
the  old  by  writing  the  Divine  teaching  on  men's  hearts 
(Jer.  3133!).  But  for  a  time  the  pressure  of  events 
was  too  strong.  The  Temple  which  Josiah  so  dili 
gently  cleansed  was  again  defiled.  In  586  B.C.  the 
troops  of  Nebuchadrezzar  entered  Jerusalem  and 
burnt  it.  Were  the  truths  attained  by  the  prophets 
to  be  lost  ?  Was  the  religion  of  Yahweh  to  be  ex 
tinguished  ? 

Among  the  exiles  was  the  priest-prophet  Ezekiel. 
As  he  looked  back  over  the  past,  the  story  of  Israel's 
unfaithfulness  cut  him  to  the  heart.  But  his  convic 
tion  of  Yahweh's  transcendent  purpose  triumphs  over 
all  hopelessness.  From  the  death  of  sin  the  nation 
shall  arise  once  more,  dowered  with  a  now  heart, 
ready  to  keep  the  judgments  of  their  God.  So  once 
more  does  Prophecy  prepare  in  his  person  to  wear 
the  mask  of  Law.  Through  the  clear  air  he  sees  the 
ancient  land  ;  it  is  divided  anew.  The  holy  house 
stands  again  upon  the  holy  mount.  The  holy  tribe 
is  parted  into  two  orders — the  priests  who  minister 
at  the  altar  to  Yahweh  Himself,  and  the  Levites  who 
shall  keep  the  gate  and  kill  the  victims  for  sacrifice, 
but  shall  not  come  near  to  any  of  the  holy  things. 
There  would  Yahweh  make  His  "  dwelling  "  (RV 
"  tabernacle  ")  with  His  people,  and  would  be  their 
God  (Ezek.  4379  and  3727).  So  the  way  is  prepared 
for  the  third  stage  of  Pentateuchal  legislation.  Early 
drafts  for  the  development  of  the  conception  of  holi 
ness  are  embedded  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Holi 
ness  Code  (Lev.  17-26),  and  at  length  a  new  programme 
for  the  future  is  produced  in  the  shape  of  an  ideal 


delineation  of  the  past.  The  Deuteronomic  Code 
belonged  to  a  polity  that  had  ceased  to  be.  The 
monarchy  was  gone,  it  needed  no  more  regulation. 
New  elements  of  thought  and  life  had  risen  into  im 
portance  ;  new  ideas,  especially  the  sense  of  national 
sinfulness,  now  needed  expression.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  Priestly  Code  produced  under  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  laid  down 
in  one  of  its  oldest  sections  in  the  sublime  command. 
"  Be  ye  holy,  for  I,  Yahweh,  your  God,  am  holy  " 
(Lev.  192).  Yahweh  was  holy  because  His  nature 
transcended  everything  earthly  and  unclean.  His 
holiness  really  involved  the  totality  of  His  attributes 
as  deity.  In  this  sense  truly  He  was  beyond  Israel's 
imitation.  But  His  people  could  keep  themselves 
from  everything  defiling  and  impure  ;  and  this  kind 
of  holiness  had  a  moral  as  well  as  a  ceremonial  char 
acter.  On  one  side  it  might  express  itself  in  a  variety 
of  minute  ordinances,  designed  to  secure  immunity 
for  certain  groups  of  persons  from  ritual  pollution  ; 
on  the  other,  it  might  embrace  all  social  relations  under 
one  comprehensive  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  "  (Lev.  19x8).  And  to  ensure 
the  discharge  of  these  demands  for  sanctity,  the  sacred 
Presence  was  conceived  as  abiding  in  the  midst  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  distinguishing  it  from  any  other  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is,  then,  hardly  surprising 
that  the  Priestly  Code  should  contain  prescriptions 
that  seem  incompatible.  On  the  one  side  is  the  whole 
scheme  of  holy  things — vessels,  robes,  furniture,  and 
sanctuary  ;  of  holy  persons — the  lower  Levites,  the 
superior 'priests,  with  the  High  Priest  as  the  unique 
representative  of  the  whole  nation  before  God ;  of 
holy  days  from  week  to  week,  of  solemn  festivals, 
culminating  in  the  great  annual  ceremony  of  confession 
and  propitiation,  known  in  later  usage  as  "  The  Day." 
On  the  other  hand  is  the  sublime  picture  of  the  Holy 
One  symbolically  "  dwelling  "  in  His  people's  midst. 
He  demands  that  they  shall  resemble  Him,  and  how 
can  these  minute  details  of  ritual  serve  that  end  ? 
In  the  light  of  fuller  truth  we  can  see  their  inconsistency, 
but  in  the  light  of  history  we  can  also  see  how  needful 
each  element  was  to  the  other.  Ezra  and  the  Scribes 
completed  Israel's  religion.  The  Law  was  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  gains  of  the  higher  prophecy  were 
preserved  and  incorporated  in  the  national  life.  The 
framers  of  the  Levitical  Code  did  what  the  Isaiahs 
had  been  unable  to  do ;  but  without  the  Isaiahs  they 
could  not  have  done  it.  They  created  what  a  later 
seer  could  describe  as  "  the  righteous  nation  which 
keepcth  truth  "  (Is.  26a).  In  the  Temple  service  and 
in  the  simple  worship  of  the  synagogue  the  emotions 
of  joy  and  thankfulness  were  poured  forth  in  hymn 
and  prayer.  Obedience  became  a  delight,  the  Law 
was  Israel's  privilege.  It  restored  the  soul,  it  en 
lightened  the  eyes  (Ps.  197-14) ;  the  secret  of  happi 
ness  lay  in  meditating  on  it  day  and  night  (Ps.  la) ; 
the  persecutor  might  lay  his  snares,  but  the  loyal 
worshipper  would  perform  the  statutes  for  ever,  even 
to  the  end  (Ps.  119iio-ii2).  The  piety  of  the  Pss. 
is  the  fruit  of  this  call  to  holiness.  The  "  saints,"  so 
full  of  love  and  trust,  waiting  for  Yahweh  to  show 
them  the  path  of  life  ;  the  poor  and  meek,  so  patient, 
under  suffering ;  the  faithful,  who  endured  torture 
and  death  rather  than  disobey  the  commandment — 
these  were  the  holy  people  nurtured  under  the  Law. 
Here  was  the  power  which  nerved  Judaism  to  resist 
the  attack  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (in  December 
168  B.C.  an  altar  to  Olympian  Zeus  was  erected 
on  the  great  altar  in  the  Temple  court).  Thus 
was  the  way  prepared  for  prophetism  to  reappear 
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in  the  still  nobler  form  of  the  Gospel.  Its  essential 
aim  was  set  five  from  the  limitations  of  ancient 
ritual,  and  transfigured  into  the  final  goal  of  all 
religion,  "  Bo  ye  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect." 
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GENESIS 


BY    THE   EDITOR 


TEH  English  title  of  the  book  goes  back  through  the 
Vulg.  to  the  LXX.  It  stands  for  the  origin  or  creation 
of  the  world,  the  subject  of  the  opening  chapters. 
The  usual  Heb.  title  is  Bereshith,  "  In  the  beginning," 
taken,  as  was  commonly  done,  from  the  first  word  of 
the  book.  It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  from  tho 
three  documents,  J,  E,  P,  which  are  found  also  in 
.Ex.,  NU.,  and  Jos.  The  general  grounds  for  tho 
analysis  may  be  seen  in  tho  Introduction  to  the  Penta 
teuch.  The  detailed  analysis  of  this  book,  with  reasons, 
is  given  in  the  commentary.  In  spite  of"  persistent 
assertions  to  tho  contrary,  there  is  no  room  for  reason 
able  doubt  that  these  documents  are  really  present, 
and  that  the  distribution  of  the  matter  among  them 
has  been  in  large  measure  successfully  achieved.  The 
sections  belonging  to  P  have  been  identified  with  tho 
greatest  certainty.  But  while  it  is  frequently  incon 
testable  that  a  section  belongs  to  JE,  the  fusion  of 
the  two  documents  has  often  been  effected  with  such 
skill  that  their  disentanglement  is  inevitably  both 
delicate  and  difficult.  For  the  non-Mosaic  character 
of  the  book  and  tho  elate  of  the  documents  it  incor 
porates  see  the  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch. 

From  the  literary  we  pass  to  tho  historical  problems. 
,•  It  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  (pp.  123f.)  that  even  the 
1  later  books  of  the  Pent,  contain  many  inconsistencies 
:  which  prove  that  they  cannot  be  a  record  of  literal 
history.  This  is  even  more  emphatically  tho  ease 
1  with  Gen.  The  literary  analysis  is  not  based  exclusively 
or  even  mainly  on  differences  in  vocabulary  and  style, 
but  on  inconsistencies  in  statement  which  prove  that 
the  record  is  not  impeccable  in  its  accuracy.  Here  it 
may  suffice  to  mention  the  discrepancies  in  the  narra- 
tivcs  of  Creation  and  the  Flood,  the  different  accounts 
given  as  to  tho  origin  of  the  names  Beersheba,  Bethel, 
and  Israel,  the  variations  as  to  the  names  of  Esau's 
wives.  The  story  as  it  stands  raises  insuperable 
chronological  difficulties.  As  illustrations  we  may 
take  Sarah's  adventure  with  Pharaoh  when  she  was 
more  than  05  and  with  Abimelech  when  she  was 
89;  the  sending  of  Jacob  to  marry  into  his  mother's 
family  when  he  was  77,  and  his  actual  marriage  at 
84  (p.  157)  ;  the  representation  of  Benjamin  as  quite 
youthful  when  he  was  tho  father  of  ten  sons  ;  the 
crowding  of  all  the  events  in  Gen.  38,  together  with  the 
birth  of  two  sons  to  Perez  (4Gi2),  into  22  years,  so 
that  Judah  becomes  a  grandfather  in  much  less  than 
10  years. 

Apart  from  internal  inconsistencies  there  are  in 
trinsic  incredibilities.  That  the  story  of  the  Deluge 
is  not  unvarnished  history  is  shown  in  tho  Introduction 
to  it.  The  narrative  of  creation  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  our  present  knowledge  except  by  special  pleading 
which  verges  on  dishonesty.  Tho  period  allowed  for 
human  history  is  far  too  short ;  nor  can  we  suppose 
that  angels  mated  with  women  and  begat  a  race  of 
demigods  (61-4). 


Onc-e  this  is  recognised,  better  justice  can  be  done 
to  the  character  of  the  book,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  contains  actual  history  can  be  made;  the  subject 
of  dispassionate  inquiry.  It  is  a  modern  prejudice  to 
suppose  that  historical  inaccuracy  is  incompatible  with 
genuine  revelation,  or  that  myth  and  legend  are  un 
worthy  vehicles  for  the  communication  of  spiritual 
truth.  Myth  and  legend,  like  poetry  and  parable, 
often  convey  religious  teaching  much  more  effectively 
than  bare  historical  narrative. 

The  line  between  myth  and  legend  is  hard  to  draw, 
but  the  general  distinction  is  clear.     Dr.  Skinner  says  : 
''  Tho   practically   important   distinction   is   that   the 
legend  does,  and  the  myth  does  not,  start  from  tho 
plane  of  historic  fact.     The  myth  is  properly  a  story 
of  tho  gods,  originating  in  an  impression  produced  on 
the  primitive  mind  by  the  more  imposing  phenomena  of 
nature,  while  legend  attaches  itself  to  the  personages 
and  movements  of  real  history  "  (ICC,  p.  viii).     Much 
in  Gen.  1-11  is  of  mythical  origin  ;  but  it  has  been 
purified  in  various  degrees  by  the  religious  genius  of 
Israel  and  the  spirit  of  revelation.     The  most  naked 
piece  of  mythology  is  the  story  of  the  angel  marriages 
(61-4),    which    was    once,    no    doubt,    much    grosser. 
There  are  mythical  elements  in  the  story  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel.     The  narrative  of  Eden  is  rich  in  mythical 
traits  :    the  garden  of  Yahweh  where  He  walks  after 
tho  heat  of  tho  day  is  over  ;    the  formation  of  man 
from  the  dust  and  of  woman  from  the  rib  of  man  ;  the 
magical  trees,  one  conferring  immortality,  the  other 
supernatural    knowledge ;     the    F.erpent    gifted    with 
wisdom  and  the  power  of  speech  ;    the  cherubim  and 
tho  whirling  fiery  sword.     The  priestly  narrative  of 
creation  (li-24«)  is  ultimately  derived  from  a  frankly 
mythical  story,  still  known  to  us  in  its  Babylonian 
forms,  but  the  striking  feature  is  the  all  but  complete 
obliteration  of  mythology.     The  same  applies  to  the 
story   of   tho    Deluge.     But   if    this    originated   in    a 
historical  event  it  belongs  primarily  to  the  category 
of  legend,   though  in   Babylonia  it  is  legend  turned 
into  myth.     Possibly  tho  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the 
curse  on  Canaan,  and  the  blessing  of  Shorn  and  Japheih 
refer  to  the  relations  of  historic  or  prehistoric  peoples. 
In  the  patriarchal  history  the  mythical  element  is 
naturally    much    less    prominent.     The    wrestling    of 
Jacob  (8224-32)  is  the  most  striking  example.     Tho 
story  of  his  encounter  with  the  angels  at  Mahanaim 
(32 if.)  may  be  a  faded  variant  of  the  samo  theme. 
His  vision  at  Bethel  of  the  angels  passing  up  and  down 
to  heaven  on  the  ladder  (28ia)  and  the  visit  of  the 
three  heavenly  beings  to  Abraham  (18)  have  also  a 
mythical  colour.     There  may  possibly  be  some  con 
nexion   between   the  twelve  sons   of   Jacob   and   the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.     We  should  have  to  recog 
nise  the  thoroughly  mythical  character  of  the  patri 
archal  narratives  it  we  supposed  with  E.  Meyer  that 
the  patriarchs  were  originally  deities,  or  with  Winckler 
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that  the  stories  are  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
astral    mythology.     The    tangible    evidence    for    the 
former  view  is  extremely  slight,  and  much  of  it  capable 
of  a  less  far-fetched  explanation  ;    the  latter  would 
involve  the  acceptance  of  a  far-reaching  theory  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  most  scholars,  has  not  been  .sub 
stantiated,  while  this  interpretation  in  particular  is 
open   to   additional  objections   of  its   own.     A   more 
tenable  view  would  be  that  the  leading  personalities 
were  nations  or  tribes.      It  is  in  fact  probable  that 
at  certain  points  tribal  is  disguised  as  personal  history. 
Possibly,  as  already  mentioned,  Cain  and  Abel,  more 
probably  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  should    be   so 
interpreted.    So  also  the  story  of  Judah  in  38  (cf.  p.  162). 
Similarly,  the  story  of  Joseph's  residence  in   Egypt, 
where  he  was  subsequently  joined  by  his  father  and 
brothers,  might  point  to  successive  Hebrew  migrations 
into    Egypt.     The   birth   of    Benjamin    after    Jacob's 
return  from  Paddan-aram  might  express  the  fact  that 
the  tribe  was  formed  after  the  settlement  in  Palestine. 
Similar  interpretations  might  be  put  on  the  separation 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  the  story  of  Reuben  and  Bilhah, 
and  that  of  Shechem  and  Dinah.     Still,  many  of  these 
instances  are  very  dubious.     It  is  important  to  observe 
that  large  sections  of  the  history  do  not  lend  them 
selves  to  this  interpretation.     In  the  main  the  narra 
tives  about  Abraham  do  not,  nor  those  about  Isaac, 
nor  yet  those  about  Joseph.     The  two  most  plausible 
instances  are  those  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  Jacob  and 
La  ban.     The  former  are  supposed  to  reflect  the  relations 
between  Israel  and  Edom,  the  latter  those  between 
Israel  and  Syria.     The  narrative  itself  suggests  this 
interpretation  for  the  former.     The  prenatal  struggles 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  prefigure  the  struggles  of  the  nations, 
the  elder  of  which  is  to   serve  the  younger  (2023). 
This  is  practically  endorsed  in  the  blessings  of  Isaac 
(2727-29,39!),  but  with  the  addition  that  Esau  will 
ultimately    break   off    the   yoke   of   Jacob.     Yet   the 
actual  story  is  far  from  reflecting  the  later  relations. 
Of  course  the  bitterest  antagonism  between  the  two 
peoples  belongs  to  the  period  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  such  a  hymn   of  hate  as   Is.    34  or 
63 1-6  would  not  have  expressed  Israel's  feeling  in  the 
pre-exilic  period.     But  Israel's  subjugation  of  Edom 
in  war  is  not  very  aptly  represented  by  the  narrative 
in  Gen.     Jacob  buys  the  birthright  by  driving  a  hard 
bargain  with  Esau  ;'  he  obtains  the  blessing  by  cheating 
and   falsehood.     Esau's   anger  is   not  pushed  to   ex 
tremities.     Jacob  secures  his  brother's  friendship  by 
grovelling  submission  and  a  very  substantial  present, 
and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  hostility  after  his 
settlement  in  Palestine.     Nor  does  the  story  of  Jacob 
and  La  ban,  closing  with  the  friendly  compact  not  to 
violate  each  other's  territories,  at  all  agree  with  the 
bitter  and  prolonged  antagonism  between  Israel  and 
Syria  in  the  period  of  the  monarchy. 

The  various  attempts  to  interpret  the  patriarchs 
as  gods,  nations,  or  tribes  are  thus  open  to  very 
serious  objections.  It  is  accordingly  safer  to  recognise 
that  the  leading  figures  in  the  story  were  actual 
personalities.  But  this,  of  course,  does  not  guarantee 
the  stories  in  detail.  The  discrepancies  sufficiently 
show  this.  The  same  incident  is  related  with  refer 
ence  to  more  than  one  character  or  different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  same  thing.  Comparative  study  shows 
the  reappearance  in  our  book  of  tales  and  motifs 
familiar  in  the  folklore  of  other  nations.  Few  things 
are  more  familiar  than  the  way  in  which  incidents  or 
sayings  originally  anonymous  gravitate  to  famous 
names.  And  it  is  not  inopportune  to  point  out  that 
archaeological  investigation  has  so  far  done  nothing 


to  rehabilitate  any  stories  which  a  sober  criticism  has 
doubted,  or  to  give  the  patriarchs  any  definite  position 
in  the  history  of  their  time.  The  crucial  case  here  is 
that  of  Chedorlaomer's  expedition  (14),  and  this  is 
examined  in  the  introduction  to  that  chapter.  Fidelity 
in  depicting  local  or  national  conditions  is  no  guarantee 
of  historicity,  especially  where  conditions  remain  stable 
for  many  centuries. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  one  feature  which  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  creation  or  moulding 
of  narratives  in  our  book.  Many  of  the  stories  are 
jutiological,  that  is,  they  supply  an  answer  to  the 
question,  What  gave  rise  to  such  customs,  instincts, 
conditions,  names  as  those  with  which  we  arc  familiar  ? 
The  story  of  Eden  answers  several  sucli  questions 
(p.  139).  The  story  of  Babel  not  only  accounts  for 
the  existence  of  an  unfinished  or  dilapidated  tower, 
but  explains  why  it  is  that  although  peoples  have  all 
a  common  parentage,  they  speak  such  different 
languages.  Similar  examples  are  the  accounts  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  arts  and  modes  of  life,  music,  metal 
work,  city  building,  vine  culture  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  the  pastoral  occupation.  So,  too,  the  origin 
of  such  a  rite  as  circumcision  or  the  taboo  on  the 
sinew  of  the  hip,  natural  phenomena  such  as  the 
rainbow  and  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Dead  Sea 
region.  The  land  system  of  Egypt,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  is  traced  to  Joseph's  policy  of 
turning  the  necessities  of  the  famine  to  the  royal 
interest.  Explanations  arc  given  as  to  the  origin  of 
names :  Eve,  Cain,  Seth,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moab, 
Ben-ammi,  Islunael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Edom,  Jacob's 
children,  Perez,  Manassch,  and  Ephraim  ;  and  among 
names  of  places,  Beer-lahai-roi,  Zoar,  Beersheba, 
Bethel,  Mizpah,  Mahanaim,  Peniel,  Succoth,  Abel- 
mizraim. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  religious  and 
moral  value  of  the  book.  Happily  this  does  not 
depend  upon  its  historical  accuracy.  Nothing  shows 
more  impressively  the  power  of  Israel's  religion  than 
a  comparison  between  the  polytheistic  and  unmoral 
stories  of  Creation  and  the  Mood  in  their  Babylonian 
forms  and  the  pure  monotheism  and  stern  ethical 
quality  of  the  Hob.  narratives.  Heathen  material 
has  been  used,  but  it  has  been  filled  with  the  spirit  • 
of  Israel's  religion  (p.  51).  The  conception  of  God, 
especially  in  tno  older  documents,  is  often  anthropo 
morphic,  but  genuine  religion  does  not  really  suffer 
through  a  quality  for  which  allowance  can  readily  be 
made,  which  was 'specially  helpful  in  earlier  days  for  the 
concrete  and  vivid  reality  it  gave  to  the  idea  of  God, 
and  which  still  invests  the  stories  with  much  of  their 
deathless  charm.  If  the  theological  and  ethical  state 
ments  scattered  through  the  book  were  to  be  collected 
they  would  include  much  moral  and  spiritual  truth 
clothed  with  a  worthy  expression.  But  what  is  most 
precious  would  have  escaped  us.  It  is  not  the  explicit 
formulation  of  principles  and  beliefs,  nor  even  these 
distilled  from  the  narratives,  it  is  the  narratives 
themselves  as  they  stand  which  yield  us  most  for 
edification,  guidance,  and  inspiration.  The  records 
hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  they  depict  for  us  actual 
situations  in  which  our  common  thoughts  and  emotions 
find  ample  play.  Many  types  of  character  are  here, 
no  lifeless  blocks  on  which  the  moralist  sets  off  his 
wares,  but  warm  and  living,  a  human  heart  beating 
in  the  breast  and  human  blood  throbbing  through  the 
veins.  As  contributions  to  scientific  history  our  esti 
mate  of  their  value  may  be  reduced ;  as  channels  of 
instruction,  warning,  stimulus,  they  remain  unimpaired,  , 

we  might  say  enhanced  in  value,  since  attention  ia 
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now  concentrated  on  the  abiding  content  rather  than 
the  transitory  form.  The  surest  way  in  which  to  gain 
from  them  the  best  they  have  to  give  us  is  not  to  be 
seeking  over-anxiously  for  their  moral,  but  to  permit 
them  to  make  their  own  impression  through  intimate 
familiarity  with  them,  aided  by  close  study  of  the 
best  which  has  been  written  about  them. 

Literature.— Commentaries :  («)  Driver  (West.  C), 
Bennett  (Cent.  B),  Ryle  (CB),  Mitchell ;  (6)  Skinner 
(ICC),  Spurrell;  (c)  *Dillmann  (KEH),  *Delitzsch, 
Holzinger  (KHC),  Gunkel  (HK,  SAT),  Procksch;  (d) 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Lecturer  on  Genesis,  Dods  (Ex.B), 
Strahan,  Hebrew  Ideals.  Other  Literature :  Discussions 
in  OT  Introductions  and  in  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible ; 
Ball,  Genesis  (SBOT  Hob.),  Wade,  The  Book  of  Genesis, 
Bacon,  The  Genesis  of  Genesis,  Budde,  Die  biblische 
Urgeschichte,  Ryle,  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis,  Gordon, 
The  Early  Traditions  of  Genesis. 

I.  l-II.  4a.  The  Priestly  Story  of  Creation.-— 
This  section  belongs  to  the  Priestly  Document  (P). 
This  is  shown  by  the  use  of  several  of  its  character 
istic  terms,  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  formulas, 
and  by  the  formal  arrangement.  P's  interest  in  the 
origin  of  religious  institutions  is  displayed  in  the 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  The  lofty 
monotheism  of  the  section  is  also  characteristic  of 
his  theological  position. 

The  story  rests  upon  a  much  older  tradition, 
mainly,  it  would  seem,  Babylonian  in  its  origin. 
There  are  several  striking  parallels  with  the  Baby 
lonian  creation  legend.  The  "  deep  "  or  watery 
chaos  (tehom)  (\2)  corresponds  to  the  Babylonian 
Tiamat.  Darkness  is  over  this  chaos.  There  is  a 
rending  of  sky  and  earth  from  each  other,  and  the 
creation  of  a  solid  expanse  or  firmament  which  divides 
the  upper  waters  from  the  waters  of  the  earth,  and 
in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  placed.  There  are 
also  serious  differences,  due  largely  to  the  absence 
of  the  polytheistic  and  mythological  element  from  the 
Biblical  account  (p.  51).  Even  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  broods  over  the  abyss  is  a  remnant  of  myth 
ology,  yet  the  Hebrew  account  represents  God  as 
existing  before  the  creative  process  begins,  and  as 
willing  and  controlling  it,  whereas  in  the  Babylonian 
legend  the  gods  come  into  existence  during  the  pro 
cess.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  opposition  between 
the  abyss  and  the  creative  power  in  Genesis  ;  though 
it  is  not  said  that  chaos  was  created  by  God,  it  rather 
seems  to  have  an  independent  existence  beside  Him. 
The  Phoenician  cosmogony  presents  striking  parallels, 
such  as  the  existence  at  first  of  chaos  and  spirit, 
and  the  egg,  from  which  the  universe  was  produced, 
which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  Hebrew  narrative 
in  the  reference  to  the  brooding  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  probable,  in  spite  of  the  striking  differences, 
that  the  Biblical  account  has  its  ultimate  origin  in 
the  Babylonian  mythology  rather  than  that  both  are, 
as  Dillmann  thinks,  independent  developments  of 
a  primitive  Semitic  myth.  Gunkel  has  argued 
forcibly  that  the  work  of  creation  was  explained  by 
analogy  from  the  rebirth  of  the  world  in  spring  after 
the  winter,  OP  in  the  morning  after  the  night,  and 
that  the  phenomena  depicted  can  have  been  sug 
gested  only  in  an  alluvial  country  like  Babylonia. 
But  it  has  derived  elements  from  other  sources,  espe 
cially  Phoenician  and  possibly  Egyptian.  It  appears 
to  have  been  formed  in  Palestine,  for  the  puri 
fication  of  the  story  would  involve  a  long  process, 
and  one  which  would  be  complete  only  at  a  late 
point  in  the  pre-exilic  period.  In  its  present  form 
it  is  probably  not  earliec  than  the  exile,  and  was 


presumably  written  on  Babylonian  soil.  But  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  Priestly  writer,  belonging,  as 
he  did,  to  the  rigid  school  of  Ezekiel,  should  have 
borrowed  consciously  from  Babylonian  mythology. 

At  what  time  this  myth  reached  Israel  is  muich 
disputed.  Some  think  the  Hebrews  brought  it  with 
them  from  Mesopotamia  ;  others  place  it  in  the  period 
known  to  us  from  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  (about 
1450  B.C.)  when  Babylonian  culture  exerted  great 
influence  on  Western  Asia  and  Egypt ;  others  again 
think  of  the  period  of  Assyrian  rule  over  Judah. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews,  even  if  they  brought 
the  Babylonian  legend  with  them  from  Mesopo 
tamia,  would  preserve  it  through  all  their  subsequent 
experiences.  More  probably  they  derived  it  from  the 
Canaanites,  who  may  have  learnt  it  from  the  Baby 
lonians  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  period  (see  p.  51).  We 
can  thus  account  for  the  Canaanite  elements  that 
appear  to  have  been  incorporated.  Some  scholars 
hold  that  the  Hebrews  elaborated  the  creation  doctrine 
at  a  late  period.  This  does  not  at  all  follow  from  the 
silence  of  the  earlier  prophets,  even  if,  as  is  not 
unlikely,  the  creation  passages  in  Amos  are  a  later 
addition  (pp.  551,  554).  For  these  prophets  had  little 
occasion  to  speak  of  it.  And  there  are  references  in 
the  other  literature  which  seem  to  be  early.  This  is 
specially  true  of  the  creation  story  in  Gen.  2.  And 
in  Solomon's  dedication  words  at  the  consecration 
of  the  Temple,  restored  by  Wellhausen  from  the 
LXX  (p.  298),  we  read  "  Yahweh  hath  set  the  sun 
in  the  heavens."  So  also  in  Ex.  20n,  which,  even 
if  a  later  addition  to  the  Decalogue,  is  probably 
pre-exilic,  we  read  that  "  in  six  days  Yahweh  made 
heaven  and  earth."  It  would  be  strange  if,  when 
the  surrounding  peoples  had  creation  narratives, 
Israel  had  none. 

Whether  the  Priestly  writer  himself  originated  the 
division  into  six  days  is  uncertain.  It  is  clearly 
later  than  the  enumeration  of  the  works  as  eight. 
For  in  order  to  get  eight  works  into  six  days  it  has 
been  necessary  to  put  two  works  on  the  third  and 
two  on  the  sixth  day  ;  and  in  neither  case  is  the 
pair  well  matched  ;  in  the  former  we  have  the 
separation  of  land  and  water  combined  with  the 
creation  of  vegetation,  in  the  latter  land-animals  and 
man  are  created  on  the  same  day,  though  from  the 
lofty  position  assigned  to  man,  we  should  have 
expected  his  creation  to  have  taken  place  on  a  day 
reserved  for  it.  But  the  six  days'  work  and  the 
seventh  day's  rest  are  probably  not  due  to  the  Priestly 
writer.  The  Sabbath  rest  for  God  is  so  anthropo 
morphic  an  idea,  that  P,  who  does  not  represent 
God  as  subject  to  human  limitations  and  affections, 
must  have  borrowed  it  from  an  older  source.  Both 
the  six  days'  work  and  seventh  day's  rest  are  found 
in  Ex.  20n.  If  this  ia  dependent  on  our  passage, 
it  yields  no  evidence  for  an  earlier  origin  of  the  six 
days'  scheme.  But  although  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  Deuteronomic  version  of  the  Decalogue,  the 
reason  for  the  commandment  substituted  in  Dt.  615 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  humane  spirit  of  the 
Deuteronomic  legislation.  The  differences  between 
Ex.  20n  and  Gen.  2z  are  also  of  a  kind  to  exclude 
the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  not  only  the  division  of 
creation  into  eight  works  but  the  period  of  six  days 
lay  ready  to  the  author's  hand.  As  it  is  not  found 
in  the  Babylonian  or  Phoenician  cosmogonies,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  six  days'  scheme  is  of  Israel- 
itish  origin.  The  eight  works  may  have  been  borrowed 
ultimately  from  a  foreign  source. 
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Those  who  are  interested  in  the  once  burning 
question  as  to  the  relation  between  this  narrative  and 
modern  science  should  consult  the  very  thorough 
discussion  in  Driver's  Commentary.  Here  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  narrative  is  not 
scientific  but  religious ;  that  it  imperils  faith  to 
insist  on  literal  accuracy  in  a  story  which  can 
only  by  unjustifiable  forcing  be  made  to  yield  it  ;  that 
it  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  method  of  inspira 
tion  to  take  current  views  and  purify  them  so  that 
they  might  be  fit  vehicles  of  religious  truth  than  to 
anticipate  the  progress  of  research  by  revealing 
prematurely  what  men  could  in  due  time  discover 
for  themselves  ;  and  finally  that  even  if  this  narra 
tive  could  be  harmonised  with  our  present  knowledge, 
we  should  have  the  task  of  harmonising  the  very 
different  narrative  in  the  second  chapter  both  with  the 
present  story  and  with  modern  science.  (See  further 
p.  12.) 

I.  1-5. — Since  the  formula  "  These  are  the  genera 
tions  of  "  is  usually  placed  by  P  at  the  beginning 
of  a  section,  whereas  here  it  occurs  at  the  end  (24«), 
it  is  thought  by  many  that  its  present  position  is 
duo  to  its  removal  from  the.  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
and  that  the  story  opened  with  the  \V'>nls  "  These 
are  the  goner,-' t ions  ol  'i-th." 

But  this  implies  a  dill- 

what  we  find  elsewhere  in  P,  who  employ!-:  it  io  express 
what  is  produced  by  the  person  mentioned.-  The 
clause  may  be  an  addition.  S-.-vev.ii  s<  holar.-.  conned; 
I  with  3,  rendering  "  In  the  beginning  when  God 
created  the.  heaven  and  the  earth  (no\v  the  earth 
.  .  .  .  the  wafers),  then  God  said,  Let  there  }r. 
light  :  and  there  war,  light."  This  makes  the  ereatioi; 
of  light  the  main  point,  tin-  erculion  of  heaven  and 
earth  serving  simply  to  date  God's  command  "Let 
there  be  light."  But  surely  th<>  cr-ation  of  light 
thus  receives  an  excessive  emphasis,  while  the  p 
of  2  in  a  parenthesis  n\:<  kes  the  verv  awk 

ward  and  involved.      Ifc  is   bet:  '       -in   the  RVT 

rendering,  according  to  which  i  is  an  independent 
sentence.  It  is  possible  that  this  verse  narrates 
the  creation  of  the  primeval  chaos,  described  in  2  ; 
but,  since  heaven  and  earth  an  ;- \thcr  than 

chaos,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  it  gives  in  a 
summary  form  what  is  to  be  told  in  detail  in  th'- 
rest  of  the  chapter.  To  us  the  word  "  create'!" 
most  naturally  suggests  to  ci  -if  nothing. 

But  whether  this  was  the  writer's  view  or  not,  the 
term  probably  does  not  express  it.  Its  meaning  L; 
uncertain;  most  usually  it  is  given  as  ''to  cut 'v  or 
"to  carve."  It  is  characteristic,  of.  and  is  general'}', 
though  not  invariably,  found  in  late  writings,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  a  comparatively 
late  word.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  (Scripture 
committed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation. 
Heb.  US*  does  not  assert  creation  out  of  nothing; 
it  denies  creation  from  "  tilings  which  do  appear," 
i.e.  out  of  the  phenomenal.  Basilides  the  Gnostic, 
who  tauglit  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century 
A.D.,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  teach  it  (sco  Hatch, 
Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  195f.) ;  earlier  statements  often 
quoted  may  be  otherwise  explained.  2  describes 
the  condition  of  things  before  this  Divine  action 
began.  "  The  earth,"  as  we  know  it,  had  not  come 
into  being,  but  the  writer  uses  the  word  to  describe 
the  formless  mass,  in  which  were  confused  together 
the  elements  God  wo cild  disentangle  to  make  the 
ordered  universe.  This  chaos  was  illumined  by  no 
ray  of  light,  the  deep  lay  under  a  thick  pall  of  dark 
ness,  and  over  its  surface  the  spirit  of  God  was  already 


brooding  (mg.),  as  a  bird  on  the  eggs  in  its  nest.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  brooding  has  a  similar  result  ? 
Milton's  invocation  to  the  Spirit  : 

"  Thou  from  the  first 

Wast,  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like  Fiitst  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  inad'st  it  pregnant  :  " 

corresponds  to  the  impression  made  on  the  modern 
reader  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  that 
intended  by  the  writer,  who  regards  creation  a,' 
achieved  simply  by  God's  word.  The  term  "  spirit  ol 
God  "  is  not  to  be  interpreted  through  later  theo 
logical  usage  and  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
more  probably  it  is  an  expression  for  the  life-giving 
energy  of  God.  Perhaps  we  have  here  a  relic  of  a 
mythological  feature  in  the  original  story,  which 
may  have  told  how  the  gods  came  into  existence 
through  this  brooding  over  the  world-egg,  a  thought 
which  the  severe  monotheism  of  Israel  could  not 
tolerate. 

Such,  then,  was  this  dark  chaotic  confusion  before 
God  Himself  began  to  act  upon  it.  There  are  eight 
creative  acts,  each  introduced  with  the  formula  "And 
God  said."  There  is  no  manipulation  of  matter  by 
God's  fingers,  but  all  is  achieved  by  God's  word,  which 
is  living  and  active,  and  instinct  with  Divine  power. 
"  By  this  effortless  word  God  called  the  various  orders 
of  creation  into  existence  and  carried  to  completion 
His  stupendous  task.  Here  there  is  no  conflict  with 
the  hostile  demon  of  darkness  and  chaos  as  in  the 
Babylonian  myth,  no  struggle  to  bend  the  reluctant 
matter  to  His  will,  no  laborious  shaping  and  mould 
ing  of  raw  stuff  into  the  finished  product,  but  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  word  achieves  at  once  and 
perfectly  the  Di vine  intention"  (Peake,  Heroes  and 
Martyrs  of  Faith,  pp.  27f.).  And  just  as,  after  dark 
ness  and  sleep,  the  light  comes  that  man  may  go 
forth  to  his  work  till  the  night  closes  in  when  no 
man  can  work,  so  after  the  eternal  night  which  has 
rested  on  the  abyss,  light  comes,  to  be  followed  by 
God's  creative  work.  For  the  Hebrews  light  and 
<i,:ikness  were  "physical  essences"  (Cheyne),  each 
having  its  own  abode  (Job  88191.),  from  which  each 
in  turn  issued  to  illumine  or  darken  the  world. 
When  light  was  first  created,  it  streamed  out  into 
the  darkness,  and  mingled  with  it  as  one  fluid  with 
another.  But  such  a  confusion  it  is  the  purpose  of 
creation  to  overcome,  so  God  separates  the  light 
from  the  darkness.  This  separation  is  partly  tem 
poral,  as  5  indicates;  each  has  a  period  in  the 
-.--[our  hours  in  which  to  function,  yielding 
th.n  the  field  to  the  other.  But  the  temporal  rests 
on  a  local  separation.  The  two  are  disentangled, 
and  then  each  is  assigned  first  its  local  habitation 
(Job  38191.),  then  its  period  of  operation.  Light 
is  thus  not  due  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  come 
into  being  only  on  the  fourth  day  ;  it  has  an  indepen 
dent  existence.  And  it  is  entirely  adequate  to  its 
purpose,  for  God  pronoxmces  it  ''  good,"  by  which 
He  means  that  it  corresponded  to  His  design,  the 
result  was  precisely  what  He  had  intended.  To  the 
light  He  gives  the  name  of  Day,  to  the  darkness  the 
name  Night.  The  temporal  mingling  of  light  and 
darkness,  which  we  call  twilight,  is  much  briefer  in 
Palestine  or  Babylonia  than  in  our  northern  climes. 
Thus  the  work  of  the  first  day,  reckoned  probably 
from  morning  to  morning,  is  accomplished.  The 
period  of  light  is  followed  by  evening  and  darkness, 
which  comes  to  an  end  with  the  next  morning, 
when  the  second  day  begins.  Render,  "  And  evening 
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came,  and   morning   came,  one  day"   (Driver),  and 
similarly  throughout  the  chapter. 

6-8.  AVhen,  on  the  second  morning,  light  resumes 
the  sway  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  night, 
God  begins  the  task  of  evolving  order  out  of  chaos. 
First  He  makes  a  "  firmament,"  by  which  is  meant  a 
solid  vault  over-arching  the  earth.  Then  the  waters 
of  the  abyss  are  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  placed  above  this  firmament,  to  constitute 
the  waters  of  the  upper  or  heavenly  ocean,  the 
other  left  where  it  was,  to  form  "  the  deep  that 
coucheth  beneath"  (Gen.  4925).  This,  &  must 
be  understood,  is  not  identical  with  the  ocean,  though 
the  ocean  issued  from  it  (Job  38s-n) ;  it  is  beneath 
both  sea  and  land.  It  feeds  the  sea  through  open 
ings  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  "  the  springs  of  the  sea  " 
(Job  8816*)  or  "the  fountains  of  the  great  deep" 
(Gen.  7n).  In  the  vault  of  the  sky  there  are 
"windows"  (Gen.  7n)  or  sluices  ("the  channel  for 
the  waterflood,"  Job  8825*) ;  when  these  are  opened 
the  waters  of  the  heavenly  ocean  stream  down  on  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  torrential  rain.  The  repre 
sentation  of  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  abyss 
probably  goes  back  to  the  Babylonian  account  of  the 
division  of  the  corpse  of  Tiamat  by  Marduk  after 
that  deity  had  vanquished  her.  We  are  told  that 
he  split  her  in  two  like  a  flat  fish,  and  made  one 
half  a  covering  for  the  heaven  ;  then  he  fixed  a  bar  and 
set  a  watchman,  bidding  them  not  let  her  waters 
escape.  The  other  half  of  the  corpse  is  said  by 
Berossus  (third  century  B.C.)  to  have  been  made  into 
the  earth ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  though 
this  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  our  cuneiform  sources,  it 
correctly  represents  the  authentic  Babylonian  view. 
The  formula  "  and  it  was  so  "  has  been  accidentally 
transferred  from  its  proper  place  at  the  end  of  6, 
where  the  LXX  reads  it,  to  the  end  of  7.  The 
omission  of  the  clause  "and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good  "  may  be  accidental,  the  LXX  reads  it  after 
"  heaven." 

9-13.  Two  acts  are  assigned  to  the  third  day, 
the  separation  of  land  and  water,  and  the  creation 
of  vegetation.  The  former  was  apparently  effected 
by  the  draining  of  the  waters  which  covered  the 
land  into  a  receptacle  (for  "  one  place  "  LXX  reads 
"  one  gathering  "),  so  that  the  dry  land  emerged 
into  view.  It  was  now  possible  for  it  to  be  clothed 
with  vegetation,  first  the  tender  grass,  then  .the 
herbs  or  larger  plants,  and  finally  trees,  especially 
those  that  bore  fruit.  Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for 
the  creation  of  man  and  animal,  their  food-supply 
being  now  provided  (29!).  Possibly,  however,  the 
term  "  grass  "  may  be  intended  to  cover  "  herb  " 
and  "tree,"  in  which  case  it  means  not  grass  but 
all  vegetation  in  its  earliest  stage.  The  herb  yields 
seed,  the  tree  yields  seed  enclosed  in  fruit.  Each 
genus  remains  fixed,  and  reproduces  "  after  its  kinds  " 
(render  by  the  plural  here  and  in  12,24!),  i.e.  the 
various  species  embraced  in  it. 

14-19.  The  second  set  of  four  works  on  the  last 
three  days  corresponds  to  the  set  of  four  on  the 
first  three.  Thus  we  have  the  creation  of  light  and 
of  the  luminaries ;  the  firmament  separating  the 
upper  from  the  lower  waters,  and  the  birds  which 
fly  across  the  firmament  and  the  fish  in  the  sea  ;  the 
appearance  of  the  land  and  creation  of  land  animals  ; 
finally  the  creation  of  herbs  and  fruit,  and  the 
cieation  of  man,  who  till  the  Flood  subsists  entirely 
upon  these. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  described  as  they  appear  to 
us,  hence  the  stars  are  a  mere  appendix  to  the  "  two 


great  lights,"  added  almost  as  an  after-thought, 
possibly  by  some  scribe  or  reader.  The  plain  mean 
ing  of  the  passage  is  that  the  lights  were  created 
on  the  fourth  day,  not  that  they  had  been  created 
before  and  only  then  became  visible !  They  are 
attached  to  the  firmament,  and  serve  as  lamps  for  the 
earth.  They  also  regulate  the  festivals  and  other 
occasions,  secular  as  well  as  sacred,  and  the  divisions 
between  day  and  night,  and  they  determine  the 
length  of  the  year.  They  serve,  moreover,  as  "  signs," 
perhaps  in  the  astrological  sense  as  foreshadowing 
the  future.  But  they  are  not  to  be  worshipped,  nov 
are  they  even  represented  here,  as  often  in  Scripture, 
as  animated  beings  (2i*). 

20-23.  On  the  fifth  day  were  created  the  denizens 
of  the  water  and  the  atmosphere ;  the  creatures 
that  move  in  swarms  in  the  water,  all  winged 
creatures,  including  insects,  and  the  sea  monsters, 
especially,  perhaps,  such  as  belong  to  mythology, 
and  iishe's.  The  rendering  "  bring  forth  abundantly  " 
is  inaccurate ;  the  margin  gives  the  sense,  though 
it  would  be  better  to  translate  with  Driver,  "  Let  the 
waters  swarm  with  swarming  things  (even)  living 
souls."  The  term  is  used  of  creatures  that  move  in 
swarms  whether  in  the  water  (as  here)  or  out  of  it. 
The  RV  often  renders  it  "  creeping  things  "  (simi 
larly  the  verb),  which  is  the  proper  rendering  of  a 
noun  (remes)  24,  the  verb  of  which  is  translated 
"  moveth  "  in  21.  On  the  distinction  see  Driver's 
article,  Creeping  Things,  in  HDB.  The  rendering 
"  creature  that  hath  life  "  is  more  tolerable  to  the 
English  ear  than  "  living  souls,"  but  it  conceals  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  term  "  souls  "  could  bemused 
of  the  lower  creation  as  well  as  of  men.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  infer  that  the  author  regarded  the  winged 
creatures  as  derived  from  the  water.  The  fact  that 
they  fly  in  "  front  of  the  firmament,"  i.e.  skim  the 
surface  of  the  sky  turned  towards  the  earth,  shows 
that  the  writer  regarded  it  as  quite  near. 

24-31.  The  sixth  day  is  occupied  with  the  creation 
of  the  land  animals  and  of  man.  It  is  natural  that 
a  much  fuller  space  than  usual  should  be  accorded  to 
the  latter.  And  the  solemnity  of  the  act  is  marked 
by  the  formula  of  deliberation,  "  Let  us  make  man." 
The  plural  has  been  variously  explained.  Setting 
aside  as  beyond  the  range  of  the  OT  the  view  that 
the  Father  addresses  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  view  that  God  speaks  of  Himself  in  the  plural 
since  He  is  the  fulness  of  energies  and  powers,  as  too 
artificial,  the  most  obvious  explanation  is  that  God  is 
addressing  the  heavenly  assembly  (cf.  1  K.  22 
19-22,  Is.  6s).  Yet  there  is  difficulty  in  this  view, 
for  P  ignores  angels  altogether  ;  nor  would  he  re 
gard  them  as  sharing  in  the  work  of  creation;  nor, 
probably,  would  he  think  of  man  as  made  in  their 
image  as  well  as  in  God's ;  cf.  27,  "  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God."  The  original  sense  was  per 
haps  polytheistic;  naturally  this  was  impossible  to 
the  author,  and  if  he  reflected  on  the  formula  he 
would  presumably  interpret  it  of  the  heavenly  council. 
No  distinction  seems  to  be  intended  between  the 
image  and  the  likeness.  Originally  this  may  have 
been  physically  conceived;  man  was  thought  to  be 
like  God  in  external  appearance.  But  the  author 
presumably  would  be  drawn  rather  to  a  spiritual  and 
intellectual  interpretation,  laying  stress  on  man's 
community  of  nature  with  God.  Creation  in  the 
image  of  God  differentiates  man  from  all  other 
creatures  on  the  earth  (cf.  96),  hence  he  is  fitted  to 
rule  over  them  (for  "  over  all  the  earth  "^in  26  read 
<!  over  every  living  creature  of  the  earth,"  with  the 
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Syriac) ;  cf.  the  fine  development  of  the  theme  in 
PH.  8,  and  the  deeper  discussion  in  Heb.  25-9.  The 
reference  to  the  creation  of  bo(h  sexes  most  natu 
rally  suggests  that  they  originated  at  the  same  time, 
a  view  very  different  from  that  followed  in  the  other 
creation  story,  218-23.  Men  and  animals  are  re 
garded  as  living  on  a  vegetarian  diet  in  the  period 
before  the  Flood  (9sf.).  There  would  thus  be  peace 
between  men  and  animals,  and  in  the  animal  world 
itself.  To  man  is  allotted  the  seed  and  fruit,  to 
beasts  and  birds  "  the  greenness  of  herbs  "  (30),  i.e. 
the  leafage. 

24.  Render,  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  soul 
after  its  kinds." — 28.  The  change  from  "fill"  in  22 
to  "  replenish  "  here  is  misleading  to  the  modern 
reader,  who  is  unaware  that  at  an  earlier  period  the 
words  were  equivalent  in  sense.  The  same  Heb. 
word  is  used  in  both  places  and  in  9i. — 29f.  meat: 
i.e.  food,  not  animal  food  merely. 

II.  l-4>a.  Thus  in  six  days  God  completed  His 
work  of  creation,  and  as  He  reviewed  it  He  uttered 
the  same  verdict  on  the  whole,  only  in  a  heightened 
form  ("  very  good  "  and  not  merely  "  good  ")  that 
He  had  uttered  on  the  successive  stages.  For  the 
whole  is  not, the  mere  sum  of  the  parts,  it  is  a  unity 
in  which  these  separate  parts  dovetail  into  each 
other  and  work  together  in  perfect  mutual  adjustment 
and  co-operation.  It  is  here  described  as  "  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  .  .  .  and  all  the  host  of 
them."  The  host  of  heaven  generally  means  the 
stars,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  angels, 
and  since  the  stars  were  often  regarded  as  animate 
bodies  (e.g.  Jg.  620,  Job  887*,  Rev.  9if.),  the  tran 
sition  from  one  sense  to  the  other  was  easy.  Our 
author  ignores  the  angels,  and  treats  the  stars 
simply  as  lamps  in  the  firmament.  In  Job  887,  the 
morning  stars  sang  when  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid,  and  the  sons  of  God  (i.e.  the  angels) 
raised  their  joyful  shout.  The  host  of  earth  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  its  occurrence  here  is  due 
simply  to  the  combination  of  earth  with  heaven. 
The  whole  phrase  means  the  total  contents  of  heaven 
and  earth.  After  work  is  finished  man  rests,  so 
also  God.  Here,  indeed,  the  word  used  implies 
simply  that  He.  ceased  to  work,  but  our  author  else 
where  says  of  God  that  He  "  refreshed  Himself  "  or. 
to  render  more  literally,  "tool;  breath"  on  the 
seventh  day  (Ex.  8117),  a  startling  anthro- 
pomorpTiSn  in  P,  all  the  more  so  that  in  the 
creation  narrative  itself  all  is  achieved  by  the 
utterance  of  the  word.  Since,  then,  the  author 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  work  as  involving  no 
toil,  and  therefore  as  causing  no  weariness  which 
demanded  rest,  we  rmist  assume  that  he  is  here 
using  an  idea  which  he  did  not  originate.  He  is  not 
interested  in  the  rest  of  God  in  itself  so  much  as  in 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  for  which  it  provides 
the  basis.  The  seventh  day  which  had  brought  rest 
to  God  is  singled  out  for  His  blessing,  and 
"hallowed  "  or  set  apart  as  a  sacred  day  on  which 
man  may  rest.  On  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  see  pp. 
lOlf.  Our  story.,  is  an  explanation  to  account  for  an 
already  existing,  institution.  The  He~b.  text  oT  2, 
however,  creates  a  difficuITy.  It  seems  to  state  that 
God  completed  His  work  on  the  seventh  day.  But 
the  whole  point  is  that  no  work  at  all  was  done  on 
the  seventh  day ;  the  task  was  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth.  The  expedients  to  impose  a  satisfactory 
sense  on  the  text  do  not  seem  to  be  successful,  and 
the  simplest  course  is  to  Bead  (with  Sam.,  LXX, 
Syr.)  "And  on  the  sixth  day  God  finished."  This 


is  so  much  easier  that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  correc 
tion  to  remove  a  difficulty  (p.  42),  but  "  seventh  "  waa 
probably  introduced  by  the  inadvertence  of  a  scribe 
under  the  influence  of  the  references  to  the  seventh 
day  in  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

3.  Created  and  mado  :  more  strictly  "  creatively 
made,"  i.e.  God  acted  in  His  work  as  creator,  this 
was  part  of  His  creative  as  distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  His  activity. — 4.  these  .  .  .  created :  this 
clause  is  probably  a  later  insertion  (see  Skinner's 
full  discussion).  If  so,  the  editor  probably  intended  it 
to  refer  to  the  narrative  which  follows,  the  formula 
meaning  "  this  is  the  history  of." 

II.  4b-III.  24.  J's  Story  of  Creation  and  Paradise 
Lost. — This  story  does  not  belong  to  P,  for  it  is  free 
from  its  characteristics  in  style,  vocabulary,  and  point 
of  view.  It  is  distinguished  from  P's  creation  story 
by  differences  in  form  and  in  matter.  The  regular 
and  precise  arrangement,  the  oft-repeated  formula?, 
the  prosaic  style  are  here  absent.  We  have,  instead, 
a  bright  and  vivid  style,  a  story  rather  than  a  chronicle. 
The  frank  anthropomorphism  would  have  been  re 
pugnant  to  the  priestly  writer,  and  a  marked  difference 
is  to  bo  observed  between  the  two  accounts.  P  starts 
from  a  watery  chaos,  this  narrative  from  a  dry  waste. 
P  represents  the  development  of  life  as  moving  in  a 
climax  up  to  the  creation  of  man  and  woman,  while 
here  man  seems  to  be  created  first,  then  plants  and 
animals,  and  woman  last  of  all.  The  use  of  Yahweh, 
the  anthropomorphism,  and  several  characteristic  ex 
pressions  combine  to  show  that  this  section  must  bo 
assigned  to  the  Yahwist  group  of  narratives.  The  use 
of  the  double  name  Yahwoh  Elohim  (rendered  LORD 
God)  raises  the  question  whether  we  should  assign  tho 
section  to  J.  Possibly  two  documents  havo  been 
combined,  one  of  which  used  Yahweh  from  tho  first 
while  tho  other  used  Elohirn  till  the  time  of  Enosh 
(426).  But  a  sufficient  explanation  is  that  the  writer 
used  Yahweh  alone,  while  an  editor  added  Elohirn  to 
identify  Yahweh  with  the  Elohim  of  tho  priestly  story. 
Wo  may,  accordingly,  re^er  this  section  to  J.  Yet 
it  bears  tho  marks  of  a  rather  complicated  literary 
history,  and  elements  from  different  sources  seem  to 
be  present  in  it. 

The  most  important  of  the  literary  problems  is  that 
raised  with  reference  to  the  two  trees.  According  to 
2g  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  tree  of 
life,  in  83  it  is  the  forbidden  tree,  i.e.  the  tree  of  know 
ledge.  Tho  ambiguity  gains  further  significance  when 
we  find  a  double  reason  assigned  for  tho  expulsion  from 
the  garden,  (a)  that  the  man  should  suffer  the  penalty 
of  gaining  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  (b)  that 
he  should  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  Probably  two 
stories  have  been  combined ;  one  spoke  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  the  other  of  the  tree  of  life.  Since  the 
latter  has  several  parallels  in  myths  of  the  golden  age, 
it  probably  belongs  to  a  much  older  story  than  that 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  appears  to  be  of  Heb. 
origin.  But  the  later  story  has  apparently  been  pre 
served  in  full,  the  older  only  in  fragments.  We  must, 
accordingly,  seek  to  understand  the  original  meaning 
of  both. 

In  the  volume  of  Essays  and  Studies  Presented  to 
William  Ridgeuxiy,  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer  has  made  a  sugges 
tion  of  great  interest  as  to  the  tree  of  life.  In  myths 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  death  the  serpent  often 
occurs,  lit  is  commonly  believed  that  with  the  casting 
of  its  skin  it  renews  its  youth,  and  so  never  dies.  This 
immortality  was  designed  for  men,  but  the  serpent  by 
learning  the  secret  filched  the  boon  from  them.  Frazer 
suggests  that  there  were  two  trees,  the  tree  of  life 
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and  the  tree  of  death.  The  Creator  left  man  to  choose, 
hoping  that  ho  would  choose  the  tree  of  life.  The 
serpent,  knowing  the  secret,  persuaded  the  woman  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  death,  that  the  other  might  be  left 
to  him.  This  was  the  motive  of  his  conduct,  which 
in  the  present  form  of  the  story  is  inexplicable,  and 
accounts  more  fully  for  the  hatred  between  man  and 
the  serpent.  The  story  may  have  ended,  This  is 
how  it  is  that  man  dies  while  the  serpent  lives  for 
ever. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  story  is,  to  use  the  technical 
term,  cetiological  (p.  134),  i.e.  it  explains  the  reason 
for  certain  facts,  it  answers  the  question  "  Why  ?  " 
Why  does  man  die  while  the  serpent  is  immortal  ? 
Why  do  man  and  the  serpent  feel  such  antipathy  for 
each  other  ?  The  story  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is 
however,  much  deeper.  Whether  the  Heb.  narrator 
took  the  story  of  the  tree  of  life  for  his  starting-point 
or  whether  the  two  stories  were  originally  independent, 
and  only  such  elements  of  the  older  narrative  were 
taken  over  as  could  be  combined  with  the  later,  may 
be  left  undetermined.  But  the  later  also  is  setio- 
logical.  Only  we  must  not  suppose  that  its  object  is 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  sin.  The  author  was  not 
concerned  with  the  problems  which  the  chapter  pre 
sented  to  Jewish  theology  and  to  Paul.  He  is  answer 
ing  the  questions,  Why  is  man's  lot  one  of  such  exacting 
toTl  ?  Why  does  birth  cost  such  agony  to  the  mother  V 
WThat  is  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  secret  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  ?  Whence  the  sense  of  shame, 
and  the  clothes  which  distinguish  man  from  the 
beast  ?  Why,  when  all  other  land  animals  go  on 
legs,  does  the  serpent  glide  along  the  ground  and  eat 
dust? 

But  what  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  how  does  the  eating  of  its  fruit  open  the  eyes  ? 
To  the  modern  reader  the  most  obvious  answer  is 
that  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  brings  with  it  a  know 
ledge  of  moral  distinctions  and  the  sense  of  shame  and 
guilt.     This   can  hardly  be  the   real  meaning.     The 
author  surely  did  not  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  was  improper  for 
mankind  ;  all  the  more  that  this  is  already  presupposed 
in  a  prohibition  which  may  be  met  with  obedience  or 
disobedience.     The  choice  of  the  tree  is  not  arbitrary, 
as  if  any  prohibition  would   be  equally  fit  for  the 
purpose.     The  object  is  not  to  test  obedience,  but  to 
guard  against  a  trespass.     Just  as  the  tree  of  life  has 
the  property  of  communicating  immortality,  so  the 
other    tree    confers    knowledge.     They    are    magical 
trees  ;  God  Himself,  it  is  suggested,  cannot  prevent 
any  who  eat  the  fruit  from  enjoying  the  qualities  they 
bestow  (822).     Moreover,  it  is  hinted  that  the  reason 
for   the    prohibition    is    protection    of    the    heavenly 
powers.     If  man  acquires  immortality  after  gaming 
knowledge,  he  becomes  a  menace  to  them.     Just  as,  if 
the  builders  of  the  tower  are  not  restrained,  they  will 
riot  be  thwarted  in  their  heaven-storming  plan  (1U-9). 
so   man,   having   become   like  the   heavenly  ones  in 
knowledge,  must  not  bo  permitted  endless  life  in  which, 
to  use  it.     Now,  clearly,  it  is  not  familiarity  with  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  but  the  knowledge 
that  is  power  which/  is  meant.     Good  and  evil  have 
no  moral  significance  here.     According  to  a  common 
Heb    idiom,  the  phrase  may  mean  the  knowledge  of 
things  in   general;     but   the   sense  is   perhaps   more 
specific,  the  knowledge  of  things  so  far  as  they  are 
useful  or  harmful ;    an  insight  into  the  properties  c 
things.     Such  a  knowledge  is  reserved  for  Yahweh  and 
the  other  Elohim  ;    and  just  as  in  the  story  of  the 
angel-marriages  (61-4)  and  the  tower  of  Babel  (11 1-9) 


Yahweh  resents  any  transgression  of  the  limits  Ho 
has  set,  so  here.  Yet  it  is  not  mere  jealousy  or  fear 
that  prompts  His  action.  The  writer  is  in  full  sym 
pathy  with  the  prohibition.  Knowledge  has  been 
gained,  but  with  it  pain  and  shame,  the  loss  of  happi 
ness  and  innocence.  Civilisation  has  meant  no  increase 
of  man's  blessedness  but  the  reverse.  Had  he  been 
content  to  abide  a  child,  he  might  have  remained  in 
Paradise,  but  he  grasped  at  knowledge  and  was  for 
ever  banished  from  the  garden  of  God. 

The  literary  beauty  of  the  narrative,  the  delicacy 
and  truth  of  its  psychology,  have  long  been  the  object 
of  merited  admiration.  And  though  it  has  been  mis 
handled  by  theologians  to  yield  a  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  yet  it  describes  with  wonderful  insight  the  inner 
history  of  the  individual.  Ho  insists  on  buying  his 
own  experience  in  spite  of  the  Divine  warning,  only 
to  find  that  he  has  purchased  it  at  a  ruinous  cost, 
and  that  conscience  awakens  when  the  sin  ia  irre 
trievable  and  remorse  unavailing. 

The  representation  of  the  original  condition  of 
things  as  a  dry  waste,  and  of  fertility  as  normally  de 
pendent  on  rain,  does  not  suit  Babylonian  conditions, 
nor  yet  the  reference  to  the  fig-tree.  Hence,  if  the 
story  originated  in  Babylonia,  which  is  uncertain,  it 
has  been 'much  modified  to  suit  Palestinian  conditions. 
The  Hebrews  may  have  received  it  directly  from  the 
Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  but  we  may  bo  sure  that 
it  has  been  greatly  deepened  by  the  genius  of  Israel. 

II.  4b-17.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  words  "  In 
the  day,"  but  the  construction  is  uncertain.     Perhaps 
5!  is  a  parenthesis,  so  that  man  was  formed  at  the 
period  when  "  earth  and  heaven  "  (J's  phrase  for  P's 
"  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ")  were  made,  before  there 
was  any  vegetation.     The  absence  of  vegetation  is  due 
to  the  absence  of  rain  and  of  a  man  to  till  the  ground. 
In  6,  however,  we  are  told  of  a  "  mist,"  or  as  we  should 
probably  render,  a  "  flood,"  which  irrigated  the  ground. 
6  may  be  out  of  place  (possibly  added  with  10-14), 
for  rain  would  be  unnecessary  if  irrigation  was  secured 
by  a  periodical  overflow  as  in  Egypt  or  Babylonia. 
After   earth    and   heaven   had   been   made,   Yahweh 
moulded  man  (adam]  from  the  ground  ('ddamah)  &s 
a  potter  moulds  images  from  clay,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils   "  breath  of  life  "  so  that  he  became  a 
living  being.     Then  He  planted  a  garden  or  park  far 
away  to  the  E.  of  Palestine,  in  a  district  known  as 
Eden.     It  was  apparently  His  own  home  (3s),  but  Ho 
placed  man  in  it.     He  then  caused  such  trees  to  grow 
in  this  garden  as  were  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good 
for  food,  and  in  particular  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     Of  other  species  of 
trees  in  the  garden  or  of  any  trees  outside,  the  author 
says  nothing,  nor  yet  of  plants  or  flowers  whether  in 
the  garden  or  without,  since  he  selects  those  features 
which  lead  up  to  the  story  in  the  next  chapter.    Yahweh 
charged  the  man  with  the  care  of  the  garden,  and 
permitted  him  to  use  all  the  trees  for  food,  save  that 
He  forbade  him  the  tree  of  knowledge  on  pain  of  death. 
The  position  of  Eden  is  more  definitely  fixed  by  10-14 
(usually  taken  to   be  an  insertion).     A  river  rises  in 
Eden,  flows  through  the  garden,  and  on  leaving  it, 
branches  into  four  rivers.     Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris  in 
front  of  Assyria,  approaching  it  from  Palestine.     The 
fourth    river    is    Euphrates.     The    writer    apparently 
thought  of  these  as  springing  from  one  source.     Heaco 
he  regarded.Eden  as  situated  at  their  point  of  divergence, 
and  the  source  of  the  other  two  rivers  was  t 
But  hia  geography  was  ancient  rather  than  modern, 
and  no  one  has  combined  his  statements  into  a  con 
sistent  scheme.     Havilah  is  unknown,  but  perhaps  in 
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Arabia.  Cush  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Ethiopia, 
In  that  case  Gihon  is  probably  the  Nile,  though  it 
may  be  the  Indus,  which  was  .supposed  to  be  the 
upper  part  of  the  Nile,  in  which  case  Pishon  might 
be  the  Ganges.  Other  suggestions  may  be  seen  in  the 
commentaries. 

4.  the  LORD:  i.e.  Yaliweh.  On  the  significance  of 
the  name  sec  Ex.  813-15*,  where  an  explanation  of 
the  form  "Jehovah"  (my.)  and  the  reasons  for  pro 
nouncing  the  name  Yahiceh  are  also  given. 

11.  compasseth:  not  necessarily  "  surrounds  "  ;  the 
verb  may  mean  "  to  pass  along  one  side  of  "  (Nu.  214, 
Jg.  Ili8).— 12.  bdellium:  probably  a  fragrant  gum.— - 
onyx:  either  this,  or  "  beryl"  (mg.)  is  the  probable 
meaning.— 17.  The  original  text  was  presumably  "  the 
tree  in  tlic  midst  of  tho  garden,"  for  the  woman  so 
describes  it  in  83,  and  if  the  tree  had  been  mentioned 
under  its  true  name,  the  point  of  the  serpent's  revela 
tion  would  have  been  rather  anticipated  and  so  blunted. 
When  the  two  tree  s  were  brought  together,  tho  change 
was  made  to  avoid  confusion. 

II.  18-25. — Up  to  this  point  one  living  creature  alone 
has  been  formed,  and  he  is  a  man."  But  Yahweh 
realises  that  loneliness  is  unwholesome  for  him,  so  lie 
decides  to  give  him  a  companion  to  share  his  life 
and  help  him  in  his  work.  It  is  to  be  a  help  "a!:. -.Menu:,' 
to  him  "  (»KJ.}.  i.e.  of  his  own  nature.  So,  as  He  had 
formed  man  out  of  the  ground.  He  formed  from  tho 
same  source  the  animals  and  the  birds,  and  brouirht 
them  to  tho  man  to  see  what  he  called  them.  The 
name  expresses  the  nature,  hence  the  naming  of  the 
animals  showed  what  impression  they  made  on  him. 
But  none  of  tho  names  indicated  any  ness  of 

fitness  for  companionship  with  himself.  This  expcri- 
ment  then  ha  vim:  failed,  for  all  the  range  of  forms 
that  was  covered,  Yahweh  realised  that  something 
quite  different  was  needed.  To  be  made  of  the  same 
clay  was  not  enough,  man  and  his  comrade  must  be 
of  the  same  lie.  !i  and  bone,  his  companion  must  be 
literally  a  part  of  himself.  He  cast  the  man  into  a 
trance-sleep,  for  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should 
penetrate  Divine  secrrts  or  see  Yahwch  at  \\ork,  took 
a  rib  from  his  side  and  built  it  (>„//.)  into  a  woman 
and  brought  her  to  the  man  as  He'  had  brought  the 
animate.  This  time  the  experiment  proved  a  com 
plete  success.  «  \ow  at  last,"  the  man  exclaims,  «  after 
all  my  weary  search  I  lind  my  companion,  bone  of 
my  bone,  flesh  of  my  ilrsh."  This  intimacy  of  relation 
ship  is  naturally  expressed  in  a  name  "woman" 
('issluih)  which  contains  "  man  "  (>//)  as  part  of 
And  this  is  why  man  seeks  the  woman,  for 
saking  for  her  the  authors  of  his  being;  man  and 
woman  wore  originally  one  flesh,  hi  wedlock  they 
became  one  flesh  again.  Finally  the  author  notes  the 
absence  of  shame  in  spite  of 'their  nakedness,  and 
thus  leads  up  to  Yahwch's  discovery  of  their  dis 
obedience. 

III.  1-24.  Among  the  animals  formed  by  Yahweh, 
in  His  first  attempt  to  provide  man  with  a  companion, 
was  the  serpent ;  at  that  time  either  a  quadruped  or 
holding  itself  erect.  It  was  eminent  among  its  fellows 
for  cleverness.  In  antiquity  serpents  were  often  re 
garded  as  mysteriously  gifted  with  wisdom  or  cunning, 
sometimes  as  good  but  more  often  as  evil.  It  is  a' 
mistake  to  think  of  it  here  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
devil ;  the  ability  to  speak  and  reason  is  quite  commonly 
attributed  to  the  animals  in  folk-stories.  Its  wisdom 
is  shown  in  the  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  the  tree 
its  cunning  in  the  intentional  mistake  it  makes  as  to 
the  prohibition,  by  which  the  woman  is  led  to  correct 
ib  and  thus  the  opening  for  conversation  ia  made. 


Craftily  it  contrives  to  instil  a  resentment  at  God's 
unreasonableness    into    the    woman's    mind:     can    it 
really  be  that  God  has  insisted  on  a  condition  so  un 
heard-of  as  this  ?     Possibly  the  effect  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  woman's  addition  of  touching  to  the  prohibition 
of  eating,  thus  making  it  more  exacting.     The  woman 
describes  the  tree  by  its  position,  probably  since  she 
does  not  know  its  name  or  its  quality.       (On  the  diffi 
culty  that  in  2g  "  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  " 
is  the  tree  of  life,  see  p.  1:58.)     The  serpent  now  dis 
closes  the  true  nature  of  the  tree  and  the  reason  for 
the  .Divine  prohibition.     The  tree  confers  knowledge 
such  as  God  wishes  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  Elohim 
or  heavenly  beings.     The  tree  has  no  fatal  properties, 
but  will  lift  you  in  this  respect  to  the  Divine  level. 
Tho  woman  scrutinises  the  tree  as  she  had  not  done 
before,  and  sees  that  it  is  as  the  serpent  has  said. 
Its  fruit  is  not  deadly  but  good  to  eat,  its  beauty  at 
tracts  her,  the  promise  of  wisdom  completes  the  fascina 
tion  ;   she  eats  and  shares  the  forbidden  fruit  with  her 
husband.    The  serpent  has  indeed  told  the  truth ;  they 
become  mature  at  a   bound,  their  eyes  are  opened. 
The  first  effect  of  this  guilty  deed  is  the  loss  of  sexual 
unconsciousness  and  the  birth  of  shame.     This  leads 
them  to  make  girdles  of  iig  leaves,  which  were  very 
unsuitable,    but    chosen    for    mention    as    the   largest 
leaves  of  Palestinian   trees.     But  they  have  still  to 
meet  Yahweh.      It  is,  it  would  seem,  His  habit  to 
walk  in   His  garden   at  evening,   just  as  men  do  ii. 
Palestine  when  the  cold  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea. 
So  ia  the  cool  of  the  evening  (not  of  the  morning1 
they   hear    tho   sound    of    His    movement   and    hide' 
Yaliweh  calls   out  to  learn  where  the  man  is.     The 
man  alleges  his  nakedness  in  explanation  of  the  fear 
uith  which  he  shrank  from  meeting  his  Maker,  and 
thus  inadvertently  discloses  what  ho  has  clone.     When 
taxed  with  his  disobedience  he  puts  the  blame  on  the 
woman,   for  the  gift  of  whom   he   reminds   Yahweh 
that   He   was   responsible.     The  woman   in   turn   ex 
plains  that  the  serpent  enticed  her.     Tho  serpent  is 
)t  questioned,  not  because  he  is  a  mere  beast  (such 
an    estimate   being  modern)   but  because  Yahweh  is 
aware  that  no  fourth  party  stands  in  the  background, 
the  scheme  was  hatched  in  the  snake's  clever  brain. 
He  is  picked  out  from  among  (mrj.)  all  cattle  for  a 
so;    to  lose  his  upright  posture  and  cat  dirt,  to 
hate  and  be  hated  by  tho  woman's  posterity.     In  the 
perpetual  feud   between  them  man  crushes  with  his 
foot  the  serpent's  head,  but  in  doing  so  is  bitten  in 
the  heel.     There  is  no  Messianic  reference  in  the  pas 
sage,  and  the  last  clause  ("  and  .  .  .  heel  ")  may  be  a 
gloss.     The  woman  is  punished  by  the  pangs  of  child 
birth,  promoted  by  her  desire  for  man's  society,  and 
by  his  rule  over  her.     The  man  is  punished  by  the 
cursing  of  the  ground ;  thorns  spring  up  of  themselves, 
food  only  at  the  cost  of  hard  toil.     And  at  the  end 
comes  death :  made  from  the  dust,  back  to  the  dust 
man    goes ;     the    threatened    penalty   of   2i7   is   not 
enforced.     Clothing  more  adequate  than  fig-leaves  is 
provided  by  Yahweh 's  own  hands,  possibly  from  the 
skins  of  sacrificed  victims.     But  since  man  has  become 
like  the  Elohim  in  point  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  danger 
that  he  may  eat  also  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  thus, 
winning  immortality,  become  like  them  altogether.    To 
prevent  this,  ho  and  tho  woman  are  driven  from  the 
garden,  and  tho  way  to  the  tree  of  life  is  guarded  by 
the  cherubim  and  a  whirling  fiery  sword.     The  cheru 
bim  appear  here  as  custodians  of  the  entrance ;  they 
resemble    the     griffins     who  *  watch    over    treasures 
(See  Ps.  18io*,  Is.  62*.) 
15.  bruise :   the  Heb.  word  occurs  onlj  here  and  ic 
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Job  9i7,  Ps.  139io,  where  the  text  is  probably  corrupt. 
Its  meaning  is  uncertain,  but  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  is  clear. — 20  seems  out  of  place,  and  may 
belong  to  a  story,  only  fragments  of  which  have  been 
here  included. 

IV.  1-16.  The  Story  of  Cain  and  Abel.— This  belongs 
to  the  J  cycle  of  stories,  but  apparently  not  to  the 
same  stratum  as  3,  for  it  is  assumed  that  the  earth  lias 
a  population  from  which  Cain  fears  vengeance,  and 
the  curse  in  4-nf.  ignores  the  cursing  of  the  ground  in 
817-19.  Originally  then  the  story  was  placed  in  a 
later  period  of  human  history:  its  present  position 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  identification  of  Cain  the  murderer 
with  Cain  the  firstborn  of  Eve.  Whether  the  original 
story  had  to  do  with  peoples  or  individuals  is  un 
certain  ;  in  any  case  Stade's  theory  that  it  accounted 
for  the  nomad  life  of  the  Kenites  is  improbable  in  spite 
of  the  identity  in  the  name. 

The  two  brothers  naturally  brought  their  offerings 
from  the  produce  of  their  callings.  Cain's  offering 
was  not  rejected  because  it  was  bloodless  ;  the  fault 
apparently  lay  in  himself  (7).  His  failure  breeds 
resentment,  which,  in  spite  of  Yahweh's  warning, 
leads  him  to  kill  Abel  in  the  field,  to  winch  he  had 
invited  his  brother  to  accompany  him  (mg.).  Yah  wen 
learns  of  the  murder  from  the  cry  uttered  by  Abel's 
blood.  It  was  a  widely-spread  belief  that  blood  which 
fell  on  the  ground  cried  for  vengeance  (Ezek.  2471., 
Is.  262i.  Job  IGuS,  SlsSf.,  (see  "  Job  !:  in  Cent.B  on 
these  passages), Heb.  114, 1224) ;  hence  precautions  were 
taken  to  use  methods  which  did  not  involve  bloodshed, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  the  blood  from  falling  on  tho 
ground.  Cain  has  taken  no  such  precautions,  and 
when  questioned  by  Yahwch  lies  brazenly  and  perhaps 
with  a  shameless  witticism  on  his  brother's  occupation 
is  "  keeper  "  of  sheep.  So  Yahweh  sentences  him  to 
the  life  of  the  nomad  in  the  desert,  for  the  cultivated 
ground,  having  drunk  Abel's  blood,  will  not  yield  its 
strength  to  the  fratricide.  Brought  to  a  more  chastened  % 
frame  of  mind,  Cain  pleads  that  his  punishment  is  too 
great  to  bear.  For  in  the  desert  he  will  be  hidden 
from  Yahweh,  whose  presence  is  regarded  as  localised, 
and,  murderer  though  he  is,  Yahweh  is  Ms  God  ;  and 
he  will  be  exposed  to  tho  lawlessness  of  the  desert. 
So  Yahweh  mercifully  sets  a  visible  mark  on  him,  not 
to  identify  him  to  all  men  as  the  murderer  Cain,  but 
to  warn  any  who  may  desire  to  kill  him  that  sevenfold 
vengeance  will  be  taken  for  his  death.  Thus  shielded, 
Cain  leaves  Yahweh's  presence  for  the  wilderness,  where 
he  lived  in  the  "  Land  of  Wandering  "  (mcj.) 

1.  The  text  of  the  closing  words  is  difficult,  probably 
corrupt. — 4.  fat:  fat  pieces,  specially  dedicated  to 
God.— 4b,  5.  How  acceptance  and  rejection  were 
indicated  is  not  said.— 7.  The  text  is  probably  in 
curably  corrupt ;  MT  seems  to  mean  that  if  Cain  docs 
well  will  there  not  be  lifting  up  of  his  fallen  counte 
nance  ?  otherwise  sin  couches  like  a  beast  at  his  door, 
waiting  to  rend  him  ;  it  has  a  longing  for  him,  but  he 
Dught  to  master  it  (see  mg.),—10.  Render  "Hark! 
thy  brother's  blood,"  etc. 

IV.  17-26.  Cainite  and  Sethite  Genealogies.— 17-24 
probably  belongs  to  the  earliest  stratum  of  J,  in  which 
the  progress  of  civilisation  is  not  interrupted  by  the 
Flood,  and  the  human  race  is  derived  from  Adam 
through  Cain.  When  the  story  of  the  Deluge  was 
added  and  the  race  of  Cain  was  believed  to  have  been 
exterminated  in  the  Flood,  a  Sethite  genealogy  was 
required.  Only  a  fragment  (25!)  of  this  is  given  from 
J,  the  redactor  having  omitted  the  rest  since  it  was 
given  with  dates  by  P  (5).  Tho  Sethite  table  if 
modelled  on  the  Cainite,  for  several  of  the  names  recur 


in  the  same  or  a  slightly  altered  form.  While  P  gives 
a  bare  list,  J  adds  interesting  details.  This  section, 
moreover,  does  nut  belong  to  the  same  stratum  of  ,1 
as  tho  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.  In  the  latter,  Cain  is 
a  homeless  wanderer  in  the  desert,  in  Ihe  former  lie  is 
(iio  builder  of  a  city.  He  is  thus  a  "  culture-hero,"  and 
further  steps  towards  civilisation  were  token  by  Jabal, 
Jtibal,  and  Tubal-Cain,  who  introduced  the  domestica 
tion  of  cattle,  music,  and  metal-working.  23!  is  often 
thought  to  be  a  sword-song  ;  exulting  in  the  new  re 
sources  given  him  by  Tubal-cain,  Larnech  says  that 
the  vengeance  taken 'for  Cain  will  in  his  own  case  bo 
far  exceeded.  But  this  is  duo  simply  to  its  present 
setting,  for  Tubal-cain  is  not  said  to  have  invented 
weapons,  nor  are  weapons  mentioned  in  the  song. 
Originally  it  was  probably  independent.  It  contains 
a  boast  of  Lamech  that  he  avenges  himself  far  more 
thoroughly  than  Cain  is  avenged.  He  kills  in  return 
for  a  "blow  and  thus  gets  seven  and  seventy-fold 
vengeance.  The  code  of  blood-revenge  practised  is 
exceptionally  ferocious.  Such  bragging  of  their 
prowess  and  fierceness  before  the  women  is  common 
among  the  Bedouin.  In  its  present  form  the  Sethiio 
genealogy  represents  Seth  as  a  substitute  for  Cain,  but 
originally  it  is  questionable  if  it  was  so  (c/.  ICC) ;  this 
writer  may  have  regarded  Seth  as  tho  first-born,  Cain 
being  ignored.  z6b  seems  to  mean  that  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  was  introduced  in  the  days  of  Adam's 
grandson,  a  representation  which  conflicts  with  4i-i6. 

20.  father:  i.e.  originator  of  this  type  of  life.  The 
text  of  the  following  words  is  uncertain. — 22.  Corrupt. 
Read,  perhaps,  "  he  was  a  forger,  the  father  of  every 
artificer  (my.)  of  brass  and  iron." — 25.  Adam:  only 
here  as  a  proper  name  in  J. 

V.  1-32.  Sethite  Genealogy  of  Antediluvians.— With 
the  exception  of  29  tins  comes  from  P,  as  is  clear  from 
the  style,  each  statement  being  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  the  whole  forming  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  and 
dates.  There  is  a  striking  divergence  between  the 
Heb.,  Sam.,  and  LXX  figures,  the  period  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Flood  being  reckoned  as  1G56,  1,307,  and 
2242  (a  variant  yields  2262)  years  respectively.  The 
question  is  very  complex ;  here  the  editor's  view  must 
be  stated  without  discussion.  The  LXX  may  be  set 
aside;  the  Sam.  is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  tho 
Heb.  since  the  latter  shows  signs  of  artificiality  and 
because  it  can  be  more  readily  explained  from  the 
Sam.  than  vice  versa.  The  Sam.  represents  Jared, 
Methuselah,  and  Lamech  as  dying  in  the  year  of  the 
Flood,  and  since  this  occurs  early  in  the  year  tho 
suggestion  is  that  they  perished  in  it.  The  Heb. 
presumably  is  an  alteration  to  avoid  this  inference, 
and  to  make  the  period  from  Creation  to  the  Exodus 
two-thirds  of  4000  years.  It  is  also  necessary  to  pass 
by  the  individual  members  with  tho  exception  of 
Enoch  and  Noah.  The  mention  of  365  years  suggests 
a  connexion  with  tho  solar  year.  Enoch  may  bo 
identical  with  Enmeduranki,  the  king  of  Sippar,  a 
favourite  of  the  gods,  connected  with  the  sun-god,  and 
initialed  into  mysteries  of  earth  and  heaven,  just  like 
the  Enoch  of  the  late  Enoch  literature  (p.  433).  His 
walk  with  God  may,  therefore,  imply  not  simply  an 
intimate  fellowship  but  an  initiation  into  Divine 
secrets.  "He  was  not"  is  explained  in  Heb.  11 5. 
The  redactor  has  added  29  from  J.  Tho  etymology  of 
Noah's  name  (29)  refers  apparently  to  his  discovery  of 
the  vine  (92o).  The  ground  has  been  cursed  (3i;-ifj), 
but  Noah  is  to  pluck  from  it  a  soothing  cordial  for  man's 
weariness,  the  wine  which  makes  glad  the  hearts  of 
men  as  well  as  God  (Jg.  9i3,  Ps.  104is)  and  enables 
them  to  drown  their  sorrows  in  at  least  temporary 
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oblivion.  The  age  of  Noah  (500  years)  when  his 
eldest  son  was  born  is  at  first  sight  surprising,  for  no 
other  had  reached  200  years.  But  the  Flood  had  to 
occur  late  in  Noah's  life,  otherwise  the  length  of  life 
assigned  to  his  ancestors  must  have  been  abbreviated, 
if  they  were  not  to  survive  the  Flood.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Noah's  sons  were  av  tho  time  to  have  no 
children,  they  must  themselves  have  been  born  a 
sufficiently  short  time  before  the  Flood  for  their 
childlessness  not  to  seem  strange.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  years  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  are  intended  to  be  literal  years,  and  that  we 
are  not  reading  real  history  ;  though  even  these  high 
figures  are  sober  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  parallel 
Babylonian  list  of  ten  antediluvian  kings  whose  reigns 
lasted  in  the  aggregate,  432,000  years. 

VI.  1-4.  The  Angel  Marriages.— This  section  belongs 
to  J,  but  to  what  stratum  is  not  clear.     In  its  nakedly 
mythological  character  it  is  quite  unlike  anything  else 
in  the  history.     It  is  obscure  at  some  points,  probably 
through  abbreviation,  and  the  phrase  "  the  men  o'f 
renown  "  implies  that  a  cycle  of  stories  was  current 
about    the    Nephilim.     It    does    not    join    on    to    the 
preceding  genealogy,  since  the  opening  words  point  to 
a  time  much  earlier  than  that  of  Noah.     It  serves  at 
present  as  an  introduction  to  the  story  of  the   Flood  ; 
matters  had   come   to   such  a   pass   that  nothing   but 
the  almost  complete  extermination  of  the  race  could 
cure  the  evil.     But  it  does  not  really  lead  up  to  this, 
for  the  writer  docs  not  imply  that  these  unions  re 
sulted  in  a  progeny  of  monstrous  wickedness.     It  is  a 
kind  of  coarser  parallel  to  the  story  of  the  forbidden 
fruit;  in  both  the  Divinely-appointed  limits  are  trans- 
gressed.     Here  we  read  of  union  between  the  sons  of 
God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  i.e.   between  aimels 
and  women.     The  sons  of  God  (Job  !&*)  are  tho-.e  who 
belong  to  the  Elohim  order  of  being,  the  immortals 
whose  nature  is  spirit  as  con i.rasted  with  mortals  whoso 
nature  is  flesh.     This  is  the  oldest  interpretation,  and 
it  is  that  now  generally  accepted.     It   is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  use  of  the  term,  and  if  we  interpreted 
,    it  to  mean  the  pious  Sethites,  the  daughters  of  men 
:    would  be  Cainite  women,  a  limitation  for  which  there  is 
!   no  warrant ;  moreover  the  mere  intermixture  of  human 
races    would    not    produce    the    Nephilim,    who    are 
obviously  the  offspring  of  unnatural  unions.     Certain 
angels    then,    spirit    though    they    were,    inflamed    by 
the  beauty  of  women,  took  them  at  their  will  in  mar 
riage.     Thus  a  race  of  demigods  was  produced,  tho 
Nephilim  (a  name  of  uncertain  meaning),  the  ancient 
heroes  far-famed  for  their  exploits.     But  this  blending 
of  spirit  and  flesh,  of  human  nature  with  that  of  the 
Elohim,  sets  at  nought  the  barriers  fixed  by  Yahwch 
in   the   very   constitution   of   things.     At   present   the 
Divine  substance,  the  property  of  the  Elohim  (hence 
called  by  Yahweh  "  my  spirit  ")  is  dwelling  in  men. 
But  this  is  not  to  continue  since  man  is  only  flesh. 
How    Yahweh    proposed    to    retrieve    the    heavenly 
essence  which  had  been  mingled  with  the  earthly  is  not 
said;  the  reduction  of  human  life  to  120  years,  which 
is  what  the  last  clause  of  3  seems  to  mean,  would  not 
secure  its  elimination,  as  it  would  be  passed  on  with 
the  propagation  of  the  species.     The  clause  may  be  a 
gloss.     The  blame  apparently  attaches  to  the  angels 
only,  the  women  being  victims  of  their  lawless  lust, 
and  the  original  story  may  have  mentioned  the  penalty 
inflicted  on  them.     Such  penalties  we  hear  of  elsewhere 
(Is.  24a if.,  Ps.  82,  cf.  Ps.  58)  for  the  misrule  of  tho 
angels  and  the  consequent  miseries  of  the  world  and 
Israel  in  particular.     (For  further  discussion  the  editor 
may  refer  to  his  Faded  Myths,  chap,  iv.) 


3.  Very  difficult,  raid  the  text  is  corrupt.  The 
rendering  "  strive  "  may  be  set  aside ;  the  sense  re 
quired  is  that  given  by  the  VSS  "  abide  in  "  (mg.\ 
which  may  imply  a  different  text.  The  clause  "  for 
that  he  also  is  flesh  "  yields  no  satisfying  sense  aiiv 
more  than  the  alternative  "  in  their  going  astray  they 
arc  flesh  "  (tug.).  The  simplest  solution  is  to  suppose 
that  basar,  tho  word  for  "  flesh/'  was  written  twice  over 
(dittography),  and  that  our  present  text  lias  arisen 
from  this.— 4.  and  also  after  that:  apparently  a  gloss 
inserted  by  a  reader  who,  remembering  Nu.  1333, 
points  out  that  they  were  in  the  earth  not  only  in 
those  days  but  "  also  after  that." 

VI.  5-IX.  17.  The  Flood.— This  section  has  been 
very  skilfully  composed  from  both  J  and  P.  There 
are  numerous  repetitions  :  65-8  and  i2f.  ;  7/-g  and 
13-16;  7n  and  12;  7i7  and  iSf.  ;  7ai  and  23; 
82«  and  26.  There  are  also  differences  of  representa 
tion.  According  to  Giof.,  7isf.,  the  animals  go  in  bv 
pairs  ;  according  to  7af.  the  clean  go  in  by  sevens 
(or  seven  pairs),  the  unclean  by  pairs.  In  7n  tho 
Flood  is  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  and  the  opening  of  tho  windows  of 
heaven,  in  7i2  l>y  a  long-continued  rain.  According 
to  7i2  the  rain  continued  forty  days,  according  to  7.24 
the  waters  prevailed  150  days.  There  are  also 
phraseological  and  stylistic  differences,  those  char 
acteristic  of  P  being  specially  prominent.  The  analysis 
into  two  sources  has  been  effected  with  almost  com 
plete  unanimity.  To  P  belong  69-22,  76,u,i3-i6a,i7a 
(except  "forty  days"),i8-2i,24,  81-20,36-5,130,14-19, 
1)1-17.  To  J  belong  65-8,  71-5,7-10,12,166,22!,  826-30, 
6-12,136,20-22.  In  both  cases  some  slight  elements 
are  due  to  the  redactor.  When  the  analysis  has  been 
effected,  two  all  but  complete  etories  appear,  bearing 
the  marks  of  P  and  J. 

Difficult  questions  are  raised  as  to  tho  relation  in 
which  these  stories  stand  to  other  Deluge  narratives. 
A  very  large  number  exists,  and  of  these  many  are 
independent.  It  is  still  debated  whether  the  legends 
go  back  to  the  primitive  period  of  history  before  the 
dispersion  ;  this  is  not  probable,  for  tho  dato  would 
be  so  early  that  oral  tradition  would  hardly  have 
•preserved  it.  Presumably  many  were  local  in  their 
origin,  for  such  catastrophes  on  a  small  scale  must 
have  been  numerous,  and  some  of  the  stories  may 
have  been  coloured  and  enriched  by  contamination 
with  others.  These  parallels,  however,  must  be 
neglected  here,  except  the  Babylonian  accounts.  Two 
of  these  are  known  to  us,  and  fragments  of  a  third  have 
been  recently  discovered.  The  two  former  tell  sub 
stantially  the  same  story,  though  with  considerable 
differences  in  detail.  One  is  preserved  in  the  extracts 
from  Berossus  given  by  Alexander  Polyhistor.  The 
other  was  discovered  by  George  Smith  in  1872.  It 
comes  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh. 
It  describes  how  the  god  Ea  saved  Utnapistim  by 
commanding  him  to  build  a  ship  and  take  into  it  the 
seed  of  life  of  every  kind.  He  built  and  stored  it, 
and  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  entered  the  ship  and 
closed  the  door.  A  vivid  description  is  given  of  the 
storm,  and  the  terror  it  inspired  in  the  gods.  On  the 
seventh  day  he  opened  the  ship,  which  settled  on  Mount 
Nizir.  After  seven  days  he  sent  out  a  dove,  and  then 
a  swallow,  both  of  which  returned;  then  a  raven, 
which  did  not  return.  Then  the  ship  was  left  and  he 
offered  sacrifice,  to  which  the  gods  came  hungrily. 
Bel's  anger  at  the  escape  was  appeased  by  Ea  on  the 
ground  that  the  puniahmen.  had  been  indiscriminate, 
and  the  hero  with  his  wife  was  granted  immortality. 
The  coincidences  with  the  Biblical  account  are  so  close 
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that  they  can  ho  explained  only  by  dependence  of  the 
Biblical  on  the  Babylonian  story,  though  not  necessarily 
on  the  form  known  to  us.  Probably  the  Hebrews 
received  it  through  the  Canaanites,  and  it  passed 
through  a  process  of  purification,  in  which  the  offensive 
elements  were  removed.  The  Hebrew  story  is  im 
measurably  higher  in  tone  than  the  Babylonian.  In 
the  latter  Bel  in  his  anger  destroys  good  and  evil 
alike,  and  is  enraged  to  discover  that  any  have  escaped 
the  Flood.  The  gods  cower  under  the  storm  like  dogs 
in  a  kennel ;  and  when  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  smell 
the  sweet  savour  and  gather  like  flies  over  the  sacriflcer. 
In  the  Biblical  story  the  punishment  is  represented 
as  strictly  deserved  by  all  who  perish,  and  the  only 
righteous  man  and  his  family  are  preserved,  not  by 
the  friendly  help  of  another  deity,  but  by  the  direct 
action  of  Him  who  sends  the  Flood. 

The  question  as  to  the  historical  character  of  the 
narrative  still  remains.     The  terms  seem  to  require  a 
universal  deluge,  for  all  flesh  on  the  earth  was  destroyed 
(617,  74,21-23),  and  "  all  the  high  mountains  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered"  (7igf.).     But 
this  would  involve  a  depth  of  water  all  over  the  world 
not  far  short  of  30,000  ft.,  and  that  sufficient  water 
was  available  at  the  time  ia  most  improbable.     The 
ark  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  animal  life  on  the  globe,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  food  needed  for  them,  nor  could  eight  people 
have  attended  to  their  wants,  nor  apart  from  a  constant 
miracle  could  the  very  different  conditions  they  re- 
quy-ed  in  order  to  live  at  all  have  been  supplied.     Nor 
without  such  a  miracle,  could  they  have  come  from 
lands  so  remote.     Moreover,  the  present  distribution 
of  animals  would  on  this  view  be  unaccountable.     If 
all  the  species  were  present  at  a  single  centre  at  a 
time  so  comparatively  near  as  less  than  five  thousand 
years  ago,  we  should  have  expected  far  greater  uni 
formity  between  different  parts  of  the  world  than  now 
exists.     The  difficulty  of  coming  applies   equally  _  to 
return.     Nor  if  the  human  race  took  a  new  beginning 
from  three  brothers  and  their  three  wives  (7is,  9ig) 
could  we  account  for  the  origin,  within  the  very_  brief 
period  which  is  all  that  our  knowledge  of  antiquity 
permits,  of  so  many  different  races,  for  the  develop 
ment  of  languages  with  a  long  history  behind  them,  or 
for  the  founding  of  states  and  rise  of  advanced  civilisa 
tions.     And  this  quite  understates  the  difficulty,  for 
archEoology  shows  a  continuous  development  of  such 
civilisations  from  a  time  far  earlier  than  the  earliest 
to  which  the  Flood  can  be  assigned.     A  partial  Deluge 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Biblical  representation  (see 
above).     And  an  inundation  which  took  seventy-three 
days  to  sink  from  the  day  when  the  ark  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  Ararat  till  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
became  visible  (84f.)  implies  a  depth  of  water  which 
would  involve  a  universal  deluge.     The  story,  there 
fore,  cannot  be  accepted  as  historical ;  but  it  may  and 
probably  does  rest  on  the  recollection  of  an  actual 
deluge,   perhaps  produced   by  a   combination   of  the 
inundation  normally  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  with  earthquake  and  flooding 
from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

VI.  5-22.  J  gives  no  explanation  of  the  universal 
.  wickedness  which  caused  God  to  repent  man's  creation, 
but  the  previous  narrative  has  prepared  for  it.  Pro 
bably,  however,  the  story,  which  begins  abruptly,  has 
lost  something  at  the  beginning.  Observe  the  strong 
anthropomorphism  in  6,  characteristic  of  J  but  com 
bined  with  a  lofty  conception  of  God.  P's  narrative 
begins  with  9.  This  writer  does  not  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  violence.  The  ark  or  chest  is  made  of 


logs  of  gopher,  i.e.  probably  fine  cypress,  though  tho 
word  occurs  only  here,  and  its  meaning  is  uncertain,  it 
was  divided  into  cells  and  the  shell  made  watertight 
by  the  smearing  of  bitumen  (Ex.  2s*)  on  the  inside  and 
outside.  The  specifications  in  16  are  obscure.  Tho 
rendering  "  roof  "  (my.)  is  accepted  by  several,  though 
generally  the  meaning,  an  opening  for  light  and  air,  is 
preferred.  The  following  clause  is  difficult.  Wellhausen 
puts  the  words  "  to  a  cubit  thou  shalt  finish  it"  at  the 
end  of  the  verse ;  the  reference  is  in  that  case  to  the 
ark,  which  is  to  be  accurately  finished  off.  MT  perhaps 
means  that  an  opening  for  light,  a  cubit  high,  ran  round 
tho  sides  of  the  ark  at  the  top.  Since  it  is  God's  pur 
pose  to  make  a  covenant  witli  Noah,  he  and  his  family 
must  be  saved  from  the  universal  destruction  tho 
Flood  is  to  accomplish.  The  covenant  is  not  the  present 
guarantee  for  security,  but  that  recorded  in  9s- 17. 

9a.  generations  of  Noah:  i.e.  the  genealogy  of 
Noah's  descendants.  The  phrase  is  used  byj 
introduce  a  new  section,  which  sometimes  consists  of 
a  genealogy  alone,  sometimes  of  a  more  extended 
history.  The  Heb.  for  "  generations  "  in  gb  is  different ; 
the  meaning  is  that  Noah  was  blameless  among  his 
contemporaries.— 14.  ark:  the  word  (Egyptian  or 
perhaps  Babylonian)  means  "  chest."  It  is  used  of 
tho  ark  in  which  Moses  was  entrusted  to  the  Nile,  but 
not  of  the  Ark  made  in  the  wilderness.— 15.  The  cubit 
was  about  13  inches ;  the  ark  was  apparently  an  immense 
box  about  450  ft.  long,  75  broad  and  45  high,  with  a 
door  in  its  side,  and  fitted  up  with  cells  in  three  tiers. 
The  fondness  for  specifications  is  characteristic  of  P, 
so  too  are  tho  formulas  of  enumeration  in  18  and  20, 
and  the  type  of  sentence  in  22.— 17.  flood:  Heb. 
mabbul,  a  foreign  word,  always  used  of  tho  Deluge, 
except  possibly  Ps.  29 10. 

VII.  1-5.  From  J,  but  touched  by  the  redactor  m 
3«.  J's  account  of  the  command  to  build  the  ark  and 
its  fulfilment  has  been  omitted  in  favour  of  P's.  J 
recognises  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean, 
which  P  regards  as  introduced  by  Moses ;  the  same  ia 
true  of  the  sacrificial  system.  A  week  is  allowed  for 
bringing  in  the  animals.  Whether  seven  or  seven 
pairs  of  the  clean  animals  were  taken  in  is  disputed  : 
probably  the  latter.  Unless  30,  is  struck  out  as  n 
gloss,  we  must  follow  the  LXX,  which  gives  the  same 
directions  for  birds  as  2  gives  for  animals. 

6-24.  In  this  paragraph  the  dating  assigns  6,  n, 
and  24  to  P  ;  to  the  same  document  is-i6a,  18-21  are 
assigned  by  stylistic  considerations,  i?a  is  a  link,  but 
"  forty  days "  has  been  borrowed  from  J  by  tho 
editor.  J's  narrative  has  been  dovetailed  very  skilfully 
into  P's,  and  has  been  expanded  by  glosses.  Its 
original  order  was  probably  10,  7,  i6fc,  12,  i/&,  221. 
But  7  and  23  have  received  editorial  additions  in  tho 
stylo  of  P.  8f.  is  from  P  because  his  account  of  the 
entrance  into  the  ark  is  found  in  13-16,  and  because 
of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean.  But 
several  features  cannot  come  from  J,  accordingly  the 
redactor's  hand  must  be  recognised.  Since,  however, 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  written  a  doublet  to  13-16, 
he  may  be  working  on  J's  text.  According  to  P  all 
the  animals  went  into  the  ark  in  one  day,  and  that  the 
day  on  which  the  Flood  came.  And  whereas  J  finds 
a  sufficient  cause  in  a  forty  days'  rain,  P  traces  it  to 
a  bursting  up  of  the  waters  from  tho  subterranean 
abyss  and  a  simultaneous  opening  of  the  windows  oi 
heaven  so  that  the  waters  of  the  heavenly  ocean 
streamed  through.  Thus  tho  work  of  dividing  the 
waters  effected  on  the  second  day  (16-8  *)  was  partially 
undone,  not  completely,  for  it  is  clear  from  8 
neither  source  was  exhausted. 
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VIII.  1-24.  The  mention  of  the  rain  (2?;)  comes 
from  J,  and  since  36  with  its  dating  belongs  to  P  ,30  may 
be  assigned  to  J.  With  6  we  resume  J's  story  ;  after 
the  forty  days'  rain,  he  means,  Noah  sends  forth  a 
raven.  This  went  to  and  fro  till  the  waters  abated, 
because  being  an  unclean  carrion  bird  it  could  alight 
on  the  floating  trees  or  corpses  and  eat  the  latter. 
Then  after  seven  days  (as  may  be  inferred  from  "  yet 
other  seven  days  "  in  10)  ho  sent  forth  a  dove,  but 
since  it  found  no  foothold  to  rest  on,  it  quickly  re 
turned.  After  another  week  he  sent  it  out  again. 
This  time  the  dove  returned,  but  not  till  evening,  for 
it  had  found  a  resting-place.  The  waters  had  evidently 
much  decreased  in  the  interval,  for  the  dove  brought 
an  olive-leaf,  and  the  olive  did  not  grow  on  the  highest 
mountains.  So  lie  waited  a  week  longer  and  then 
sent  it  out  again.  This  time  the  waters  had  so  much 
decreased  that  it  could  provide  food  ;<nd  rest  for  itself. 
Then  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark  and  saw 
that  the  ground  was  diy.  J's  account  of  the  abandon 
ment  of  the  ark  is  not  preserved,  but  in  20-22  it  is 
assumed  that  he  had  left  it-.  Noah's  iirst  act  is  to 
build  an  altar  and  of  the  clean  beasts  and  birds  to 
offer  whole  burnt  offerings,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
types  of  sacrifice, sine''  the  whole  victim  was  surrendered 
to  God  (Lev.  1*).  ('ratified  by  th'1  sweet  odour,  Yahweh 
resolves  not  again  to  curse  the  ground  on  account  of 
man  :  recognising  the  Kindliness  of  his  nature  from  his 
youth  onwards.  He  will  treat  it  with  forbearance,  not 
extermination.  Nor  will  He  smite  all  living  creatures. 
Henceforth  the  seasons  shall  move  on  in  their  regular 
rotation,  uninterrupted  by  any  catastrophe  such  as  the 
Flood.  There  is  no  reference  in  21  to  any  doctrine 
of  "  original  sin,"  for  which  we  should  have  had  some 
such  phrase  as  "  from  his  birth."  Xor  is  the  phrase 
"  smelled  the  odour  of  satisfaction  "  to  bo  ((noted  as 
an  example  of  J's  anthropomorphism.  It  is  a  teehnioa  1 
term  from  the  ritual  vocabulary  to^express  the  accept 
ance  of  a  sacrifice.  It  is  found  in  the  Babylonian 
Deluge  :--tory  ("  the  gods  inhaled  the  fragrant  savour  "), 
in  P  which  avoids  anthropomorphism,  and  even  in 
the  NT.  To  1'  belong  i,  211,  36-5,  i;v,  M-I'),  its 
characteristics  being  very  plainly  marked.  God  re 
membered  Noah  and  the  animals,  closed  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  stopped  the  outlet;;  of  the  abyss,  so 
that  no  more  water  came  to  swell  the  mass.  He  also 
caused  a  wind  to  blow,  and  this,  combined  with  the. 
natural  tendency  of  the  waters  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  earth,  led  to  their  rapid  decrease.  Their  highest 
point  was  reached  at  the  end  of  1.10  days,  ant!  then 
they  immediately  began  to  abate.  The  ark  rested  on 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  i.f.  NK.  Armenia.  The 
waters  still  sank  for  seventy-three  days  before  the  tops 
of  the  ordinary  mountains  became  visible.  On  the 
following  New  Year's  Day  the  waters  were  dried  up, 
but  the  ground  was  still  saturated,  and  on  the  27th  of 
the  next  month  the  earth  was  dry.  (On  the  chrono 
logical  data  of  P,  which  are  complicated,  ICO,  pp.  167— 
169,  may  be  consulted.)  Noah  and  the  other  occupants 
then  leave  the  ark. 

1.  Skinner  (p.  155)  thinks  that  ib  may  probably 
belong  to  J  (apart  from  the  Divine  name),  also  that  4, 
apart  from  the  dating,  which  must  belong  to  P";; 
chronological  scheme,  may  belong  to  J.  It  is  in  fa  von . 
of  this  that  5  naturally  suggests  that  the  highest 
summits  were  not  visible  till  the  date  mentioned, 
whereas  if  4  and  5  belong  to  P  we  must  explain  that 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  those  of  lower  ranges, 
which  is  certainly  not  natural. — 3.  Read,  "  the  end 
of  the  150  days,"  i.e.  those  mentioned  in  722. — 7. 
Notice  the  difference  in  the  Babylonian  account. 


.First  a  dove,  then  a  swallow,  are  sent  out  and  return. 
Then  a  raven,  which  wades  in  the  water  and  does  not 
return. 

IX.  1-17.  From  P.  The  links  between  1-7  and  P's 
creation  story  are  very  close ;  the  command  to  multiply, 
the  dominion  of  man  over  the  animals,  the  regulations 
as  to  food  may  be  specially  mentioned,  as  well  as 
identities  and  similarities  of  phrase  and  style.  A 
change,  however,  is  made  in  recognition  of  the  innate 
qualities  of  creation  which  have  come  to  light  in  the 
interval.  It  had  not  been  God's  original  intention 
that  food  should  be  obtained  by  slaughter ;  there  is  no 
provision  in  l2<)f.  for  carnivorous  men  or  beasts.  But 
in  the  light  of  history  the  failure  of  this  ideal  is  recog 
nised,  and  now  slaughter  is  parmitted  for  food  and 
the  animal  creation  is  inspired  with  a  new  dread  of 
man.  And  at  this  stage  no  selection  is  made  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  the  purpose ;  in  the  widest  way 
every  moving  thing  that  has  life  is  permitted  as  freely 
as  "  the  greenness  of  herbs  "  in  130.  According  to  P's 
theory  as  already  noted  (7i-5  *)  the  distinction  be 
tween  clean  and  unclean  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Sinaitic  legislation.  But  he  did  not  regard  the  sanctity 
of  blood  as  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
While  all  animals  and  tish,  and  all  winged  and  all  crawl 
ing  things  were  permitted  for  food,  Noah  was  strictly 
enjoined  that  flesh  must  not  be  eaten  with  the  blood 
still  in  it  (4).  It  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  a  fortiori 
implied,  that  blood  must  not  be  drunk.  The  reason 
for  this  prohibition  is  given  in  the  words  "  the  life 
thereof."  The  life  or  vital  principle  (Heb.  nephesh) 
was  supposed  to  be  resident  in  the  blood.  When  a 
victim  was  killed-  the  blood  drained  from  its  veins 
still  held  within  it  the  life  of  which  it  was  the  vehicle, 
the  blood  soul.  The  blood  might  be  quick  after  the 
body  was  dead.  This  created  in  some  cases  a  disposi 
tion  to  partake  of  it.  By  drinking  the  blood  of  an 
animal  (or  man)  its  qualities,  most  intensely  present 
in  the  blood,  might  be  acquired.  A  covenant  was 
often  formed  by  mutual  participation  of  the  parties  in 
each  other's  blood  (Ex.  246-8*).  There  was  accordingly 
a  tendency  to  partake  of  blood,  especially  that  of  a 
sacrificial  victim,  since  the  communion  between  man 
and  the  deity  seemed  thus  best  to  be  secured.  The 
feeling  grew  up,  however,  that  the  blood  was  too 
: ,  i-red  a  thing  to  be  drunk,  too  instinct  with  mysterious 
potencies,  too  dangerous  since  invasion  by  a  parasitic 
soul  of  undesirable  qualities  was  possible.  And  along 
with  this  there  grew  up  the  feeling  that  it  belonged 
exclusively  to  God.  Hence  it  was  considered  a  grave 
sin  to  partake  of  it.  In  Israel  this  feeling  was  present 
probably  from  the  first.  We  find  it  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (1  S.  1432-34)  and  frequently  in  the  later  legisla 
tion  (Lev.  817,  7a6f.,  17io-i6*,  1926,  Dt.  1216,23!, 
!">._' -;).  Ezekiel  classes  this  offence  with  moral  trans- 
•ns  (3325  itnd  probably  186,11,15  in  original  text). 
Hence  the  blood  was  given  to  God  at  the  altar,  or 
after  the  centralisation  of  worship,  when  the  only 
legitimate  sanctuary  was  too  far  away,  poured  upon 
the  ground.  As  a  second  prohibition,  the  shedding  of 
human  blood  is  forbidden.  Man  is  made  in  God's 
image,  human  life  is  therefore  sacred ;  the  violation 
of  its  sanctity  will  be  punished  by  death,  be  the 
offender  man  or  beast,  and  is  also  opposed  to  the 
Divine  purpose  that  man  should  multiply  in  the  earth. 

God  then  makes  a  covenant  with  all  living  creatures 
that  He  will  not  repeat  the  destruction  by  water.  The 
covenant  is  not  in  this  instance  an  agreement  between 
God  and  man  but  a  promise,  and  therefore  the  sign 
of  it  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
something  to  be  performed  by  man  ;  God  sets  His 
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bow  in  the  cloud  ;  when  He  brings  clouds  over  the 
earth  and  the  bow  appears  in  the  clouds,  then  He  will 
remember  His  covenant.  The  rainbow  is  the  battle- 
bow  of  God,  just  as  the  lightning  flashes  are  His 
arrows  (Hab.  89-11,  Ps.  7i3,  1814)  ;  when  the  clouds 
become  threatening,  God  looks  and  sees  the  bow  He 
has  laid  aside  and  hung  there,  and  is  reminded  of  His 
pledge.  The  passage  naturally,  though  not  necessarity, 
implies  that  the  bow  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  hung 
in  the  clouds.  P  was  hardly  aware  of  the  physical 
laws  which  determine  its  appearance.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  J  contained  an  account  of  the  rainbow  ;  if  it 
did,  we  are  the  losers  by  the  omission  of  a  treatment 
doubtless  much  more  poetical.  It  is  absent  from  the 
Babylonian  story. 

5.  The  Heb.  is  difficult  and  rather  obscure,  but  the 
general  sense  is  clear. — 151.  Translate,  "  and  the  bow 
.  .  .  that  I  will  remember." 

IX.  18-29.  The  Drunkenness  of  Noah ;  his  Curse 
and  his  Blessings. — In  this  section  s8f.  belongs  to  P. 
If  532,  76,  928f.  are  read  together,  we  have  an  account 
of  Noah  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  genealogy  in  5. 
:  8-27  is  from  J,  but  not  entirely  from  the  same  stratum. 
i8f.  belongs  to  J's  genealogical  table  in  10.  20—27  has 
close  points  of  contact  with  417-24  ;  Noah,  like  Jabal, 
Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain,  is  represented  as  a  culture-hero, 
the  first  to  cultivate  the  vine  and  make  wine,  thus 
vindicating  Lamech's  prophecy  and  the  name  he  gave 
his  son.  And  it  similarly  regards  the  history  of  the 
race  as  unbroken  by  the  Flood.  The  representations 
of  Noah  as  in  the  one  case  a  husbandman,  the  dis 
coverer  of  the  vine,  and  in  the  other  as  the  one  man 
worthy  for  his  piety  to  be  saved  from  the  destruction 
of  the  sinful  race,  do  not  necessarily  conflict.  But 
here  he  is  represented  as  the  ancestor  of  three  distinct 
peoples,  in  the  Flood  story  he  is  the  ancestor  of  all 
nations.  It  is  not  easy  to  fit  this  narrative  either 
into  the  period  before  or  that  after  the  Flood.  If 
before  the  Flood,  why  should  any  accursed  have  been 
spared  ?  When  the  Flood  took  place,  Noah's  sons 
were  grown  up  and  married ;  here  they  live  with 
their  father,  and  the  offence  is  that  of  a  boy  rather 
than  a  man.  Further,  Noah's  sons  were  originally 
Shem,  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  the  last  being  guilty  of 
the  offence.  Otherwise  it  is  inexplicable  that  Canaan 
and  not  Ham  was  cursed.  24  describes  the  offender  as 
the  youngest  son,  and  Japheth  as  the  second  son, 
whereas  in  the  Flood  story,  Ham  is  the  second  son 
and  Japheth  the  youngest.  A  comparison  of  25  with 
26f.  shows  that  Canaan's  brethren  were  Shem  and 
Japheth.  "  Ham  the  father  of  "  in  22  is,  accordingly,  a 
gloss,  and  similarly  "  and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan  " 
in  18.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  peoples  there  is  somo 
dispute.  Canaan  probably  represents  the  Canaanites, 
Shem  the  Hebrews,  with  kindred  peoples,  and  Japheth 
the  Hittites,  rather  than  the  Phoenicians  or  Philistines  ; 
though  possibly  the  reference  is  to  prehistoric  peoples. 
Ham  is  a  larger  unity  of  which  Canaan  forms  a  part. 

18f.  Here  the  population  of  the  whole  world  is  de 
rived  from  Noah  through  three  sons  whose  names  are 
given  as  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  order  being 
that  of  age. 

20-27.  While  the  discovery  of  wine  is  regarded  as  a 
blessing,  since  it  refreshes  and  comforts  man  after  his 
toil  (629*),  the  narrator  also  saw  its  moral  dangers.  The 
description  of  Noah's  posture  and  Canaan's  shameless 
and  unfilial  act  expresses  the  recoil  of  the  hardy  Hebrews 
from  the  filthy  indecencies  of  the  enervated  Canaanites, 
to  which  the  conduct  of  the  two  elder  brothers  is  an 
emphatic  rebuke.  On  learning  of  his  son's  deed,  the 
father  utters  a  curse  upon  him,  followed  by  blessings 


on  the  culprit's  brothers.  In  antiquity  a  curse  was 
much  more  solemn  than  it  is  to-day.  When  the 
modern  man  curses,  it  is  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings, 
the  only  effect  is  the  reflex  one  on  him  serf.  For  the 
ancients  (and  among  peoples  of  lower  culture  to-day) 
a  curse  was  potent  to  achieve  its  own  fulfilment. 
Once  uttered,  it  could  not  be  withdrawn.  Aylwin 
supplies  an  excellent  example  in  modern  literature. 
So,  too,  with  a  blessing ;  it  also  had  an  inherent  power  of 
self-fulfilment,  and  could  not  be  taken  back  (cf.  2733). 
The  curse  dooms  Canaan  to  be  the  slave  of  his  brothers, 
i.e.  the  Canaanites  are  put  in  subjection  to  Shem  and 
Japheth.  It  was  infamous  exegesis  to  find  in  this 
passage  a  justification  for  the  enslavement  of  negroes. 
In  MT  of  26  not  Shem,  but  Yahweh  his  God,  is  blessed. 
Probably  we  should  read  "  Bless,  Yahweh,  the  teats  of 
Shem  "  (bdrek  for  bank  and  'ohole  for  elohe).  This  is  con 
firmed  by  the  reference  to  "  the  tents  of  Shem  "  in  27. 
God  (not  Yahweh  here)  is  entreated  to  expand  (Yapht 
— notice  the  play  on  the  name)  Japheth,  and  grant  him 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  i.e.  in  friendly  intercourse 
(not  conquest). 

20.  Translate:  "  And  Noah  the  husbandman  began 
and  planted." 

X.  The  Table  o!  Nations.— From  P  and  J.  To  P 
we  may  assign  1-7,  20,  31!  The  rest  belongs  to  J, 
for  the  most  part  to  its  secondary  stratum,  with 
some  elements  from  R.  The  genealogy,  as  was  cus 
tomary  among  the  Semites,  expresses  national  rather 
than  individual  relationships.  The  true  character  of 
the  lists  may  be  seen  quite  clearly  from  many  of  tho 
names,  which  are  names  of  countries  (c.g.  Cush, 
Mizraim,  Ophir),  or  cities  (e.g.  Tarshish,  Zidon),  or 
peoples  (e.g.  Ludim).  It  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  various  nations,  before  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  special  ancestry  of  Israel.  It  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  Hebrew  view  of  other  peoples, 
alike  in  its  extent  and  its  limitations,  and  for  the 
degrees  of  affinity  which  they  believed  to  subsist 
between  them.  It  raises  problems  too  intricate  for 
discussion  in  our  space.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  various  races  of  mankind  now  existing  cannot  bo 
traced  back  to  a  single  ancestor  at  a  period  so  near  to 
us  as  the  date  to  which  the  OT  assigns  Noah  ;  nor 
indeed  do  peoples  originate  in  the  way  here  described. 
5.  Insert,  "  These  are  the  sons  of  Japheth  "  before 
"  in  their  lands  "  (cf.  20,31). 

8-10.  The  name  Nimrod  lias  not  been  discovered  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  identifications  pro 
posed  are  most  uncertain.  That  he  was  "  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth  "  is  explained  by  10,  which  should 
follow  8 ;  he  was  a  king  who  founded  a  large  empire. 
In  9  his  fame  is  explained  in  another  way.  He  was 
a  hero  of  the  chase,  and  a  popular  proverb  is  quoted, 
in  which  he  figures  in  this  character.  He  was  "  a 
mighty  hunter  before  Yahweh,"  i.e.  (probably)  in 
Yahw en's  estimation. 

14.  The  Philistines  came  from  Caphtor,  i.e.  Crete 
(Am.  97*,  Jer.  4?4  ;  cj.  Dt.  £23) ;  the  parenthesis  would, 
therefore,  be  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

XI.  1-9.  The  City,  the  Tower,  and  the  Confusion  of 
Speech. — The  section  plainly  belongs  to  J  but  not  to 
the  same  stratum  as  the  story  of  the  Flood,  nor  is  it 
consistent  with  the  origin  assigned  to  the  various 
nations  in  10.  It  is  an  setiological  story  (p.  1 84),  naturally 
not  historical,  answering  the  question,  Why  is  it  that- 
though  the  races  of  mankind  have  sprung  from  a 
common  ancestry  they  speak  so  many  different 
languages  ?  The  Divine  jealousy,  which  fears  what  a 
united  humanity  may  achieve,  whose  first  enterprise  js 
planned  on  a  scale  so  colossal,  is  like  that  shown  in 
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the  prohibition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  guarding 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  displeasure  excited  in 
Yahweh's  mind  by  the  angel  marriages.  The  narrative 
presumably  originated  in  Babylon,  though  no  cunei 
form  parallel  has  been  discovered,  and  it  may  have 
expressed  the  attitude  of  the  nomads  towards  the 
buildings  of  Babylon  rather  than  that  of  the  Baby 
lonians  themselves.  It  has  been  adapted  by  the  Heb. 
narrator ;  the  explanation  that  brick  and  bitumen 
(mg.)  were  used  in  the  building  would  be  unnecessary 
in  Babylonia,  and  the  name  Babel  is  derived  from  tho 
Heb.  verb,  bdlal,  "  to  confound."  The  story  hangs 
fairly  well  together.  Observe,  however,  that  whereas 
in  5  Yahweh  comes  down  to  earth,  in  7  He  is  still  in 
heaven.  Gunkel  has  suggested  that  two  stories  have 
been  combined,  one  relating  the  building  of  a  city,  the 
other  that  of  a  tower,  lie  has  succeeded  by  skilful 
analysis  in  constructing  two  stories,  the  former  of 
which  narrates  the  project  to  build  a  city  and  make  a. 
name,  which  was  defeated  by  the  confusion  of  their 
speech,  hence  the  name  Babel ;  while  the  latter 
narrates  that  to  avoid  dispersion  they  began  to  build 
a  lofty  tower,  but  were  scattered  over  the  earth,  hence 
he  infers  that  the  name  of  tho  tower  was  P)i~tt*  (i.r.  Dis 
persion).  This  may  quite  well  lie  correct,  and  the 
difficulty  of  harmonising  5  with  7  disappears.  Other 
wise,  5  perhaps  originally  recorded  the  descent  of  a 
heavenly  messenger  on  whoso  report  Yahweh  com 
ments  in  6f. 

The  district  from  which  the  start  was  made  is  un 
certain,  but  perhaps  E.  of  Babylonia  is  intended,  in 
which  case  they  wandered  westwards  and  reached 
Shinar,  i.e.  Babylonia.  There  they  made  bricks  and 
set  to  work  on  the  city  and  tower.  The  latter  is  what 
the  Babylonians  called  a  "  x.ikkurat,"  i.(.  an  immense 
tower  shaped  like  a  pyramid,  rising  in  terraces,  and 
crowned  with  a  temple,  which  was  regarded  as  an 
entrance  to  heaven  (rf.  4).  Possibly  some  unfinished 
or  dilapidated  structure  may  have  given  rise  to  tho 
ntory.  The  intention  of  the  buildings  was  to  provide 
a  rallying  point  and  prevent  their  separation. 

3.  Go  to:  an  archaism;  we  should  say  "Come." 
Yahweh  echoes  it  ironically  in  7. — 7.  let  us:  Yahweh 
addresses  the  Divine  beings  (cf.  126*).— 9.  Babel  really 
means  "  Gate  of  God  "  ;  the  etymology  hero  is  popular. 

XL  10-26.  The  Descendants  of  Shem. — This  section, 
like  5,  is  taken  from  P.  Here  the  formula  is  abbrevi 
ated,  but  whether  this  was  so  originally  or  due  to  an 
impatient  editor  is  uncertain.  There  is  also  great 
difference  between  the  Heb.,  8am.,  and  LXX,  but  it 
cannot  bo  discussed  here.  It  is  characteristic  of  P, 
where  no  information  is  available,  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  by  a  genealogy  rather  than  leave  an  absolute 
blank.  The  period  from  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham  is  given  in  Heb.  as  21(2,  in  Sam.  as  042,  and 
in  LXX  as  1172  (variant  gives  1072).  The  period  in 
Heb.  is  incredibly  short,  but  the  Sam.  destroys  the 
proportion  between  the  period  before  and  that  after 
the  begetting  of  the  eldest  son,  and  its  text  thus  be 
comes  suspicious. 

XI.  27-32.  The  Sons  of  Terah.— Derived  from  P 
and  J.  27  and  3 if.  are  clearly  from  P,  28-30  probably 
from  J  (there  are  phraseological  grounds),  and  22ao  ( j) 
refers  to  29. 

28.  Ur  of  the  Chaldees :  Heb.  Ur  Kasflim,  is  gener 
ally  identified  with  Uru,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities: 
of  Babylonia,  where  the  moon-god  was  worshipped,  now 
Mugheir.  The  Chaldees  (Ass.  Kaldu)  lived  on  the  SK 
of  Babylonia  round  the  Persian  Gulf  (pp.  5Sf .). — 30.  Tho 
childlessness  of  Sarah  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
sequel. — 31.  Head  with  Sam.,  LXX,  Vulg.  "  he  brought 


them  forth  "  or  with  Syr.  "  he  went  out  with  them." 
"  They  went  out  with  him  "  (so  Ball)  would  be  simpler 
still. — unto  Haran:  Haran  the  place  is  not  the  same 
word  as  Haran  the  man  ;  the  initial  letters  are  different 
in  Heb.  Haran  was  a  very  ancient  and  important 
city  near  Carchemish  on  the  Belikh,  a  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates,  and,  like  Ur,  a  seat  of  moon-god-worship. — 
32.  Instead  of  205  the  Sam.  gives  145  as  the  years 
of  Terah. 's  life.  In  that  case  Abraham  leaves  Haran 
just  after  his  father's  death  (so  in  Ac.  74)  instead  of 
sixty  years  before  it.  [Our  narrative  represents 
Abram  as  the  earlier  form  of  the  name,  but  it  is 
simplest  to  use  the  familiar  form  throughout.] 

XII.-XXV.  18.  The  Story  of  Abraham.— Tn  this 
section  the  three  main  sources,  J.  E,  P  are  present. 
Gunkel  has  given  strong  reasons  for  holding  that  J 
is  hero  made  up  of  two  main  sources,  one  connecting 
Abraham  with  Hebron,  the  other  with  Beershcba  an.-!, 
tho  Negcb.  The  former  associates  Abraham  wit!- 
Lot.  (For  details,  see  ICC.)  On  the  interpretation  to 
be  placed  on  the  figures  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs, 
see  the  Introduction.  Tho  interest,  which  has  hitherto 
been  diffused  over  the  fortunes  of  mankind  in  general, 
is  now  concentrated  on  Abraham  and  his  posterity, 
the  principle  of  election  narrowing  it  down  to  Isaac, 
Ishmael  being  left  aside,  and  then  to  Jacob,  Esau 
being  excluded. 

XII.  1-9.  The  Call  of  Abraham,  his  Migration  to 
Canaan,  and  Yahweh's  Promise  to  Him. — From  J, 
except  4&,  5,  which  is  clearly  from  P.  Abraham  is 
called  to  leave  country,  kindred,  and  home  for  an  un 
named  land.  His  faith  is  thus  challenged  at  the  outset 
(Heb. lls) ;  at  the  call  of  God, without  question  or  demur, 
ho  abandons  the  tangible  certainties  of  the  present  for 
a  vague  destination,  and  the  hazards  of  travel  and 
settlement  in  a  new  land.  But  he  goes  in  confidence, 
staking  his  all  on  the  faithfulness  of  God's  promise, 
that  He  would  make  of  him  a  mighty  nation,  the 
incarnation  of  blessednass,  to  such  a  degree  that  all 
nations  would  bless  themselves  by  him,  that  is,  uso 
his  name  in  the  invocation  of  blessing  on  themselves, 
saying,  "  May  we  bo  as  fortunate  as  Abraham."  So 
he  took  his  family  and  possessions  and  came  to  Canaan 
(p.  26),  presumably  by  the  usual  route  (described  by 
Driver,  p.  146),  but  no  details  of  the  journey  are  given. 
He  then  passed  down  the  country  from  tho  north  till 
he  reached  the  "  place,"  i.e.  the  sanctuary,  of  Shechcm, 
where  a  "terebinth"  (mg.)  or  turpentine  tree  grew. 
This  is  described  in  RV  as  "  of  Moreh  "  ;  but  the  Heb. 
means  "  directing  "  or  "  director  "  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
"  the  oracle-giving  terebinth,"  or  "  terebinth  of  the 
oracle-giver."  This  was  accordingly  a  sacred  tree 
connected  with  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  ;  the  deity 
resident  in  the  tree  gave  oracles  to  the  inquirer  (cf. 
Dt.  1 1 30,  Jg.  937).  Shechem  (p.  30)  is  Nablus  to  the  SE. 
of  Samaria,  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  important  in 
later  history  (1  K.  12 1  *).  Here  Abraham  learns  that 
the  land,  the  promise  of  which  had  been  suggested 
to  him,  is  Canaan,  and  the  promise  is  now  definitely 
made  that  it  will  be  given  to  his  descendants.  He 
moves  on  20  miles  further  S.,  near  to  Bethel,  where 
he  builds  an  altar,  and  travels  by  stages  thence  towards 
the  Nogeb  (p.  32). 

3.  be  blessed:  this  rendering  or  "bless  themselves" 
is  permissible,  the  conjugation  used  (the  Niphal),  while 
properly  reflexive,  being  often  used  as  a  passive.  But 
in  22i8,  264  the  conjugation  is  the  Hithpael,  which  must 
mean  (cf.  mg.)  "  bless  themselves."  The  view  that  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  to  become  the  religion  of  the  world 
is  not  so  early  as  this  passage. — 6b  was  written  after 
the  Canaanites  had  been  displaced  by  the  Hebrews. 
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XII.  10-20.  Abraham,   Sarah,  and  Pharaoh.— This 

section  creates  difficulties  by  its  similarity  to  20  and 
266-n.  The  three  are  usually  regarded  as  variants 
of  the  same  story.  In  each  case  the  patriarch  makes 
his  wife  out  to  be  his  sister.  That  twice  over  a  similar 
incident  should  have  occurred  with  Sarah  is  improbable ; 
the  improbability  would  be  heightened  if  we  denied 
the  documentary  analysis,  since  in  the  former  case 
she  would  be  approaching  seventy  and  in  the  latter 
ninety  years  old.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Isaac  should 
have  repeated  with  Rebekah  bis  father's  experience 
•with  Sarah  in  the  same  place,  Gerar,  and  with  a  king 
of  the  same  name.  The  narrative  in  20  is  from  E. 
Both  the  present  story  and  that  in  26  arc  Yahwistic, 
and  their  presence  side  by  side  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
Perhaps  they  belong  to  different  strata  or  sources  of  J. 
Of  the  three,  that  in  12 10-20  ia  the  most  antique,  the 
least  refined  in  feeling. 

In  consequence  of  a  famine  in  Canaan,  due  pre 
sumably  to  failure  of  rain,  Abraham,  as  often  happened 
in  other  cases,  went  to  Egypt,  which  was  fertilised  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  therefore  independent  of 
rain.  He  anticipates  that  the  beauty  of  his  wife  will 
rouse  the  desire  of  the  Egyptians,  who  may  remove 
the  legal  obstacle  to  possession  by  killing  her  husband. 
To  save  his  life  ho  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  wife's 
honour,  and  indeed,  as  it  would  seem  (136),  to  enrich 
himself  by  so  shameful  a  sacrifice,  less  shameful  of 
course  to  the  patriarch  and  the  narrator  than  to  us. 
He  begs  his  wife  to  pass  herself  off  as  his  sister.  She 
does  so,  and  matters  turn  out  as  Abraham  anticipated. 
The  Egyptians  are  struck  by  her  beauty,  the  princes 
see  her  for  themselves,  and  commend  her  to  Pharaoh. 
He  takes  her  into  his  harem  and  richly  endows  her 
husband.  But  Yahweh  intervenes  to  restore  her. 
Pharaoh  is  smitten  with  sickness  and  learns  the  truth, 
in  what  way  the  narrative  no  longer  says.  He  up 
braids  Abraham  for  his  lie,  which  there  is  no  attempt 
to  palliate  ;  but  realising  that  ho  is  dangerous,  has 
him  conducted  to  the  frontier,  that  he  may  leave  the 
country  where  his  misconduct  has  worked  such  harm, 
and  that  no  evil  may  happen  to  him  on  the  way  to 
provoke  fresh  Divine  reprisals.  This  is  not  intended 
as  punishment  but  as  precaution,  and  while  tho  wife 
is  returned  the  presents  are  not  taken  back. 

XIII.  The  Separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot. — In  the 
main  from  J,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
Yahweh,  the  reference  to  the  garden  of  Yahweh,  the 
preparation   for  the  story  of   Sodom's   overthrow  in 
the    mention    of    its    exceeding    sinfulness,    and    the 
phraseology.      But      nfr-iaa      ("and     they  .  .  .  tlu- 
Plain  ")  belongs  to  P,  which  characteristically  avoids 
all  explanation  of  the  separation  as  due  to  strife ;  it 
was    occasioned    rather    by    their   abounding    wealth. 
Wellhausen  regards  14-17  as  an  insertion  on  the  ground 
that   J   does   not   represent   Yahweh   as   speaking   to 
Abraham  except  in  a  theophany  (but  cf.  12i-s)  ;    or 
make  Abraham  half  a  nomad  as  17  does  ;   nor  can  the 
whole   land   be   seen   from    Bethel ;    we  have  also   a 
similar   promise   in    15,    but   fuller   and   much    more 
solemn,  with  no  indication  that  the  promise  in  our 
chapter  had  already  been  given.     If  14-17  is  removed 
18  connects  immediately  with  I2&,  13,  which  it  should 
naturally   follow.     The   addition,   assuming   it   to    be 
such,   was   probably   made  to   supply  a   firmer  basis 
for  Abraham's  right  to  Canaan.     In  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  this  is  based  on  Lot's  choice  of  the  Jordan 
Valley.     Abraham  is  thus  left  with  Canaan,  and  when 
Sodom  is  destroyed,  Lot  has  to  betake  himself  to  the 
mountains.     To  the  later  writer  this  explanation  pre 
sumably  seemed  not  religious  enough.     The  historical 


circumstances  which  lie  behind  the  story  are  probably 
the  fortunes  of  the  settlers  who  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Hebrews  and  Edomites  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Moabiks  and  Ammonites  on  the  oilier. 

From  the  Negcb,  Abraham  and  Lob  return  by  stages 
to  Bethel.  But  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  difficulties  arose  between  their  herdsmen 
as  to  pasturage  and  water,  the  situation  being  com 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  land  was  not  otherwise 
unoccupied,  but  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites.  Abraham  deals  with  it  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  and  instead  of  insisting  on  his  rights  as  senior 
and  chief,  offers  Lot  his  choice  of  pasturage,  since 
separation  is  inevitable.  Lot,  instead  of  imitating  his 
uncle's  magnanimity,  chooses  the  well-watered  basin 
of  the  lower  Jordan  Valley,  fertile  as  Eden  or  Egypt, 
and  the  whole  of  it  ;  but  with  tho  moral  perils  of 
contact  with  Sodom.  To  Abraham  Yahweh  makes  a 
promise  of  the  land  for  himself  and  his  descendants. 
So  while  Lot  camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodom, 
Abraham  had  to  take  the  poorer  land,  and  dwelt  by 
the  terebinths  in  Mamre,  here  said  to  be  in  Hebron. 

7.  Perizzite :  possibly  the  name  of  a  people,  bub 
perhaps  the  dwellers  in  hamlets  as  distinguished  from 
the  dwellers  in  cities. — 10.  Plain  of  Jordan  :  the  circle 
(ing.)  of  Jordan  was  the  wide  valley  on  the  W.  of  the 
Jordan  from  about  25  miles  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea  down 
to,  and  apparently  in  the  judgment  of  the  narrator 
including  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea  itself  (pp.  32f.). 
Zoar  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodom,  and  prob 
ably  the  cities  of  the  Plain  were  on  the  S.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  meaning  is  that  the  district  was  "  well  watered 
as  thou  goest  to  Zoar,"  i.e.  the  writer  thought  of  tho 
Dead  Sea  as  covering  what  in  Abraham's  time  was 
fertile  land,  and  as  coming  into  existence  and  sub 
merging  this  land  when  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were 
destroyed.  The  Syr.,  however,  reads  Zoan,  i.e.  Tanis  ; 
if  correctly,  the  inference  just  drawn  would  not  neces 
sarily  hold  good,  though  the  reference  to  the  over 
throw  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  implies  that  the  char 
acter  of  the  country  changed  after  the  catastrophe. 
The  Heb.  text  should  probably  be  retained. 

XIV.  Abraham  Conquers  the  Four  Kings  and  Rescues 
Lot. — This  chapter  is,  as  Wellhausen  says,  like  Mel- 
chizedek,  "  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
pedigree."  In  other  words,  it  cannot  be  affiliated  to 
any  of  the  three  main  documents  J,  E,  P,  though 
some  believe  that  E  supplied  its  basis,  since  it  relates 
alliances  with  native  princes  (2122-32)  and  records  a 
military  exploit  of  Jacob's  against  Slicchem  (4822  mg.). 
But  the  glorification  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  mention  of  tithes  as  paid  there,  goes  to  prove 
a  Judfean  origin,  nor  does  E  contain  any  hint  of 
Abraham's  residence  in  Mamre.  There  is  no  reference, 
in  J's  narrative  of  Sodom's  overthrow,  to  the  events 
of  this  chapter.  Nor  do  the  phraseology  and  general 
characteristics  permit  us  to  assign  it  to  any  of  the 
three  sources.  Some  of  its  phrases  occur  nowhere 
else  in  the  Pent.,  some  nowhere  else  in  the  OT.  Yet 
it  has  points  of  contact  with  the  other  sources.  The 
writer  knows  of  Lot's  residence  in  Sodom,  he  uses 
J's  phrase,  "  the  terebinths  of  Mamre."  He  employs 
phrases  characteristic  of  P.  And  from  the  first  the 
narrative  was  designed  to  stand  in  its  present  position. 
It  is  accordingly  very  late,  but  critical  opinion  is 
divided  as  to  whether  it  is  a  late  revision  of  an  old 
narrative,  or  a  composition  altogether  late,  or  a  late 
composition  in  which  some  historical  materials  have 
been  utilised.  In  its  representation  of  Abraham  as  a 
warrior  and  the  linking  of  him  with  contemporary 
history  it  has  no  parallel  in  Gen.  It  has  been  cus- 
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ternary  among  opponents  of  criticism  to  assert  that 
here  archteology  haw  decisively  intervened  to  discredit 
critical  views,  and  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  the  Heb. 
j'arratives.  This  has  no  real  foundation.  Long  before 
the  discoveries  were  made,  Noldeke  had  (in  1809) 
.a ranted  that  Chedorlaomer  might  be-  a  historical  char 
acter,  and  that  the  Elamitc  empire  might  ha\e  extended 
to  Palestine.  In  1881  E.  Meyer  pointed  out  that 
Kudurlagamar  (Chedorlaomer)  was  a  name  of  genuinely 
Elamiie  formation,  and  that  an  Elamite  dominion  in 
Syria  was  attested  by  the  inscriptions.  Both  admitted 
the  possibility  of  an  invasion  such  as  is  here  described. 
Yet  they  rejected  the  historicity  of  the  narrative. 
What,  then,  have  the  inscriptions  shown  ?  That  there 
was  an  Elamite  dominion  over  Palestine  at  this  period, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  four  kings  are  not  improbably 
mentioned  on  the  monuments.  All  this  and  more 
was  fully  allowed  for  by  those  who  disputed  the  his 
toricity  before  the  discoveries  were  made.  So  far  the 
inscriptions  have  not  even  attested  the  fact  of  the 
invasion,  and  they  are  absolutely  silent  on  the  names 
of  the  five  kings,  the  historical  existence  of  Abraham 
or  Melchizedek,  or  any  of  the  incidents  related  in  the 
narrative.  Moreover,  there  is  still  considerable  dispute 
among  ll;e  foremost  Assyrioinirists  as  to  the  identi 
fications  proposed  for  the  four  kin'j's.  Kvou  if  wo 
accept  1h--  |>re\;;'ent  \ie\v  l!uif  Amraphel  is  Ham 
murabi  and  that  Avioch  is  Eri-aku,  though  tl 
of  these  is  d^ni<'d  by  e<>me  of  the  best  authorities, 
the  name  Kudurlagamar,  while  presumably  historical, 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  nor  that  of  Tidal  as  a 
king.  Granted,  however,  that  the  four  kings  here 
named  really  lived  and  were  contemporaries,  as  is 
probable  :  granted  that  they  stood  in  the  relationship 
to  e;:ch  other  described;  we  are  no  further  advanced 
towards  the  proof  of  the  historicity  of  the  chapter 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Th"  difficulties  are  created  by 
the  character  of  the  narrative  itself.  Assuming  that 
the  object  of  the  camp;ii'_rn  was  to  crush  the  rebellion 
of  the  five  kings,  its  course  as  described  from  5  to  s  is 
Aery  curious,  e ••jiecialiy  when  it  is  considered  in  detail, 
the  ground  traversed  being  often  very  difficult  if  not 
impracti' :i!)!e  ior  an  army.  The  defeat  of  the  great 
army  by  Abraham's  force,  his  pursuit  of  it  to  Hobah, 
his  capture  of  all  the  spoil  and  captives,  can  hardly 
be  historical.  A  nil' lit  surprise  of  the  rear-guard  and 
recovery  of  some  booty  and  captives  is  not  impossible  ; 
but  this  does  no  kind  of  justice  to  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  which  atfirm  a  defeat  and  pursuit  of  Chedor 
laomer  and  his  allies  (15,  17).  The  names  of  the  five 
kings  seem  artificial  (Cue  first  two  contain  the  words 
for  "evil"  and  "wickedness");  Mature  and  Eshcol 
(13)  a7~c  elsewhere  names  of  places;  the  number  318 
is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of 
Abraham's  servant  Elicx.cr  (lf>2).  The  narrative 
apparently  suggests  that  the  Dead  Sea  came  into 
existence  at  a  later  time,  for  it  identifies  the  vale  of 
Siddim  where  the  battle  took  place  (SI  with  the  Salt 
Sea  (3)  ;  but  the  geological  evidence  decisively  proves 
that  the  Dead  Sea  existed  as  early  as  the  Tertiary 
period,  when,  however,  it  readied  up  as  far  as  Lake 
Huleh  (p.  32),  and  its  level  was  many  hundreds  of  feet 
higher  than  at  present  (pp.  26f.,  Driver,  pp.  168-171). 
To  prove  the  historical  existence  of  Melchizedek,  the 
case  of  Abdi-khiba,  a  governor  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Tell 
el-Amarna  period,  has  been  quoted.  There  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  a  priest-king,  and  the  words  he  uses  with 
reference  to  his  position,  "  It  was  not  my  father,  not 
my  mother,  who  gave  it  mo,  but  the  arm  of  the  mighty 
king  gave  it  me,"  ought  not  to  have  been  imagined 
to  illustrate  the  words  used  of  Melchizedek,  "without 


father,  without  mother,  without  pedigree."  This 
description  does  not  occur  in  Gen.  but  in  Heb.  ?3, 
and  so  far  from  having  been  read  by  the  author  in 
his  copy  of  Gen.  it  is  simply  a  characteristic  Alexandrian 
inference  from  the  silence  as  to  Melchizodek's  ancestry 
in  a  book  which  devotes  such  space  to  pedigrees  as 
Gen.  does.  Besides,  Abdi-khiba  is  simply  asserting 
that  he  owed  his  position  not  to  his  parentage,  but  to 
his  suzerain,  "  the  mighty  king  "  of  Egypt,  Amenhctep 
IV  (pp.  <54f.),  and  in  view  of  his  debt  was  not  likely 
to  bo  disloyal.  Melchizedek  may,  of  course,  have 
been,  like  the  four  kings,  historical ;  and  the  Hebrew 
priesthood  and  royal  house  at  Jerusalem  may  have 
claimed  him  as  their  predecessor.  Or,  if  not  historical, 
he  may  have  been  an  ancient  legendary  figure. 

On  the  whole  chapter  we  should  probably  conclude 
that  it  is  very  late,  compiled  with  the  other  documents 
of  the  Pent,  already  before  the  author  and  brought 
together  in  their  present  form.  The  cuneiform  docu 
ment  on  which  three  of  the  four  names  in  i  are  thought 
to  occur  is  itself  very  late,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth 
or  third  century  B.C.  The  object  of  the  chapter  was 
to  glorify  Abraham  as  a  military  leader  of  the  first 
rank,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  defeated  tho 
victorious  army  of  a  great  confederacy  of  kingdoms, 
and  as  too  magnanimous  to  enrich  himself  by  the  spoil. 
It  was  also  designed  to  glorify  Jerusalem  and  its 
priesthood,  and  supply  an  ancient  precedent  for  the 
payment  of  tithes  to  it  (cf.  the  tithe  at  Bethel,  £822). 
1-4.  The  Four  Kings  Make  War  with  the  Five  Rebel 
Kings.— Tho  four  kings  of  Lower  Babylonia,  Laraa, 
Elam,  and  (?)  Guti,  made  war  on  the  five  kings  of  tho 
cities  of  the  Plain,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy  in 
the  Vale  of  Siddim,  a  district  now  covered  by  tho  Dead 
Sen,  and  after  twelve  years'  subjection  threw  off  tho 
yoke  of  Elam.  Amraphel  is  by  most  scholars  identified 
with  Hammurabi  (p.  51),  in  spite  of  serious  objec 
tions  which  others  regard  as  insuperable.  Tho  date  of 
Hammurabi  has  been  much  disputed  (pp.  119,  130). 
lie  threw  off  the  sovereignty  of  Elam,  then  overthrew 
Kim-Sin,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Arad-Sin  or  Eri- 
aku,  and  created  a  united  kingdom  of  Babylonia  after 
tho  conquest  of  Sumer  and  Accad.  He  has  become 
specially  famous  in  recent  time1?  through  the  discovery 
of  the  legislation,  known  as  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
which,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest  for  tho  student 
of  jurisprudence,  is  important  from  its  affinities  with 
Hebrew  Law,  especially  tho  Book  of  tho  Covenant. 
Arioch  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Eri-aku  or 
Arad-Sin  (not  Rim-Sin),  king  of  Larsa,  now  Senkereh, 
the  son  of  Kudurmabug  of  Elam.  The  name  of 
Chedorlaomer  has  not  yet  been  discovered  on  the  in 
scriptions.  In  Elamite  it  would  be  Kudurlagamar. 
Tidal  has  been  identified  by  some  with  a  Tudkhula  men 
tioned  in  a  late  inscription,  but  this  must  be  regarded 
as  very  uncertain.  Goiim,  in  this  context,  should  be 
the  name  of  a  country  or  people;  it  can  hardly  bear  'its 
usual  Heb.  sense,  "nations"  (mg.).  It  may  stand  for 
tho  Guti,  a  people  on  the  Upper  Zab  in  E.  Kurdistan. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  five  kings.  The  site  of  the 
cities  was  probably  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
5-7.  The  punitive  expedition,  instead  of  -going 
straight  for  the  rebel  cities,  makes  a  tour  of  conquest. 
It  moves  down  the  E.  side  of  Jordan  through  Bashan 
and  Moab  to  Edom  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  then 
turning  W.  and  N.  it  reaches  Kadesh  and  the  Negeb, 
Then  at  last  the  attack  on  the  five  kings  is  delivered. 
The  apparent  uselessness  of  much  of  these  operations 
in  the  mountains  and  desert,  not  to  speak  of  tho 
difficulties  and  dangers,  suggests  that  the  narrator's 
object  is  to  enhance  the  glory  of  Abraham's  victory 
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over  such  conquerors.  The  Rephairn  (Job  265  *)  were 
a  race  of  giants,  but  of  questionable  historicity.  The 
name  is  used  for  the  shades  of  the  dead  (Is.  14t)*),  and 
also  connected  with  the  Nephilim  (cf.  Dt.  2n  with 
Nu.  1833).  The  Zuzim  are  probably  the  same  as  tho 
Zamzummim  of  Dt.  22of.,  a  branch  of  Rephaiin  so 
called  by  the  Ammonites ;  the  Emim  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Moabites  to  another  branch  (Dt.  2iof.). 
The  Horites  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Edom. 
Ashteroth-karnaim  was  presumably  in  Baslian,  but  two 
places  may  be  intended  ;  Ham  is  unknown,  but  perhaps 
Rabbath-Hammon,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ammonites  ; 
Kiriathaim  is  in  Moab.  El-Paran  is  perhaps  Elath, 
the  well-known  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  an  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea.  En-mishpat  is  Kadesh-barnea,  a 
sacred  spring  now  known  as  Ain  Kadish,  famous  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus. 
The  Amalekites  lived  in  the  Negeb ;  the  name  "  Amor- 
ites  "  (p.  53)  is  used  sometimes  for  the  people  ruled  by 
Sihon  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  sometimes,  as  here,  for  the 
predecessors  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan.  Hazazon-tamar 
is  identified  with  En-gedi  in  2  Ch.  202.  The  route 
this  would  involve  is  almost  impossibly  difficult ;  tho 
descent  to  the  Dead  Sea  from  it  is  1950  ft.  and  pre 
cipitous.  Kurnub,  20  miles  SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
would  provide  an  easier  approach,  but  the  identifica 
tion  is  dubious. 

8-12.  The  Battle  of  the  Four  Kings  against  Five, 
and  the  Capture  of  Lot. — At  last  the  victors  over  so 
many  peoples  attack  the  confederacy  of  five  kings. 
In  the  words  "  four  kings  against  five  "  the  author 
may  be  suggesting  that  the  kings  from  the  East 
fought  on  unequal  terms.  But,  if  so,  he  quite  mis 
conceived  tho  situation ;  really  it  was  five  trumpery 
kinglets  against  an  imperial  force.  There  is  much 
bitumen  in  the  district,  and  masses  of  it  used  to  float  on 
the  surface  (pp.  32f .),  hence  the  author  infers  that  what 
is  now  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  once  pitted  with  petroleum 
wells.  In  these  the  two  chief  kings  perish.,  the  rest 
( ?  of  the  kings  or  the  survivors  of  the  slaughter)  escape 
to  the  mountain.  The  story  is  far  from  clear,  and  no 
account  of  the  battle  itself  is  given.  The  conquerors 
leave  with  tho  spoil  and  with  Lot,  with  other  captives 
also,  as  we  learn  explicitly  from  21.  Lot  is  named 
because  Abraham's  action  is  entirely  for  his  sake. 

13-17.  Abraham  Smites  the  Victors  and  Rescues 
Lot. — The  fugitive,  who  is  wont  in  such  stories  to 
bring  the  news,  tells  Abraham,  mentioned  here  as  if 
for  the  first  time.  He  musters  (Sam.,  LXX)  his 
trained  men,  on  whom  as  slaves  born  in  his  house  he 
could  rely  more  confidently  than  on  purchased  slaves, 
318  in  number  (the  sum  of  tho  letters  in  the  name  of 
Eliezer ;  see  p.  148),  and  sets  off  in  pursuit.  He  over 
takes  them  at  Dan,  a  name  not  borne  by  Laish  till 
the  age  of  Moses'  grandson  (Jg.  1829).  There,  attack 
ing  on  three  sides  (cf.  Jg.  7i6,  1  S.  lln,  Job  117),  he 
smites  the  army  of  the  four  Icings  by  night  and  pursues 
them  to  Hobah.  The  site  is  unknown ;  it  is  placed  by 
some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  by  others 
twenty  hours  to  the  N.  of  it.  Damascus  itself  is 
fifteen  hours  N.  of  Dan.  It  is  no  mere  night  attack 
on  the  rearguard  that  is  meant  (cf.  17).  On  his  return 
he  is  met  by  the  king  of  Sodom. 

17.  the  king  of  Sodom :  either  Bora's  successor,  or 
the  author  has  carelessly  forgotten  10,  or  possibly  the 
subject  of  "  fell  "  in  10  is  the  people,  not  the  kings. — 
Shaveh:  here  a  proper  name,  not  as  in  5.  For  tho 
King's  Vale,  see  2  S.  18 18. 

18-20.  Abraham  and  Melehizedek. — This  section 
comes  in  a  little  awkwardly,  for  we  should  have 
expected  21-24  to  have  followed  17.  It  would  bo 


hazardous  to  infer  that  it  is  a  later  insertion.  Mel 
ehizedek  is  a  priest-king  of  Salem,  i.e.  probably  Jeru 
salem,  the  name  Uru-Salim  being  attested  as  early  as 
the  Tell  el-Arnarna  correspondence  (Jg.  19io*).  His 
name  probably  means  "My  king  is  'Sidiq  "  (Jos.  lOi). 
The  deity,  whom  he  serves  as  priest,  is  described  as 
El  Elyon,  i.e.  God  Most  High.  Whether  a  deity  with 
this  title  was  actually  worshipped  among  the  Canaanites 
we  do  not  know  ;  probably  the  narrator  wished  to 
represent  the  one  true  God  as  worshipped  even  then 
at  Jerusalem,  but  was  unwilling  to  put  the  name  of 
Israel's  God,  Yahweh,  into  the  lips  of  one  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  chosen  people.  Yahweh  must  bo 
intended,  for  the  priestly  blessing  would  not  be  repre 
sented  as  uttered  in  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity, 
moreover  He  is  described  as  Maker  (ing.)  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  therefore  tho  only  God.  Abraham 
would  not  have  sworn  to  any  other,  though  the  identi 
fication  with  Yahweh  in  MT  of  22  is  probably  not 
original,  LORD  being  absent  in  LXX  and  Syr.  To  tho 
victorious  little  force  Melehizedek  brings  out  bread 
and  wine  to  refresh  them  after  their  exhausting  march, 
victory,  pursuit,  and  return,  and  utters  his  priestly 
blessing  on  Abraham.  The  patriarch  responds  by 
paying  him  tithes  of  all,  i.e.  of  the  spoil.  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  his  refusal  in  22!  By 
right  of  conquest  all  belonged  to  him ,  he  had,  therefore, 
the  right  to  dedicate  the  tithe  to  the  sanctuary  ;  for 
himself,  however,  he  will  take  nothing. 

21-24.  Abraham's  Magnanimity. — Captives  as  well 
as  property  belonged  to  Abraham.  The  king  of  Sodom 
appeals  to  his  generosity  for  the  former.  But 
Abraham  in  repty  lifts  up  his  hand  (render  "  lift  "  for 
"have  lift")  to  heaven  in  solemn  oath  that  he  will 
take  nothing  even  of  the  most  worthless,  not  to 
mention  the  more  valuable  goods.  He  is  too  inde 
pendent  to  be  indebted  to  the  king  of  Sodom.  It  is  a 
strangely  different  Abraham  from  the  man  who  can 
enrich  himself  with  royal  gifts  at  the  price  of  his  wife's 
honour  (12i3,i6).  It  is  curious  that  he  speaks  as  if 
all  his  spoil  consisted  of  goods  captured  from  Sodom, 
or  the  five  cities,  whereas  that  actually  taken  by  the 
four  kings  must  have  been  much  more,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  belonged  to  themselves.  "  That  which  tho 
young  men  have  eaten  "  he  does  no'./  refund  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  "  expenses  "  of  the  expedition.  But  he  docs 
not  impose  on  others  the  high  standard  of  self-abnega 
tion  he  lays  down  for  himself  ;  he  may  waive  his  own 
right,  but  he  has  no  title  to  waive  the  rights  of  hia 
allies — they  must  have  their  share. 

24.  Read  m<j. 

XV.  The  Promise  to  Abraham  of  an  Heir  and  the 
Land.- — The  analysis  presents  well-nigh  insoluble  diffi 
culties,  and  critics  are  much  divided  as  to  details.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  elements  from  J  and  E  have 
been  combined,  this  being  the  first  instance  where  E 
can  be  definitely  traced.  The  opening  of  E  is  no 
longer  preserved ;  the  editor  began  to  draw  on  it  at 
the  point  where  he  found  it  serviceable.  The  story  in 
7ff.  is  not  a  continuation  of  that  in  1-6.  The  latter 
takes  place  by  night  (5),  the  former  begins  in  the  day 
time  and  ends  after  sunset.  Twice  over  we  have  a 
promise  of  great  prosperity.  In  6  Abraham  trusts 
God's  promise;  it  is  strange  that  in  8  he  asks  for  it 
to  be  confirmed.  7  is  also  more  natural  at  the  begin 
ning  than  in  the  middle  of  a  revelation.  But  i— 6  is 
not  itself  a  unity.  "  Yahweh  "  points  to  J,  "in  a 
vision  "  to  E.  -za  and  yi  are  practically  doublets  of 
zb  and  36.  But  no  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to 
the  analysis.  7-21  exhibits  slight  traces  of  E,  but 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  J  and  later  expansions. 
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The  chapter  records  how,  in  response  to  Abraham's 
misgivings,  Yahweh  promises  him  an  heir  and  an 
innumerable  posterity,  and  makes  a  covenant  with 
him  to  assure  him  that  his  seed  shall  possess  the  land. 

1-6.  From  some  unnamed  cause  Abraham  is  afraid  ; 
Yahweh  encourages  him  in  a  vision  with  the  assurance 
of  Divine  protection  ;  some  deed  is  deemed  worthy  of 
the  promi.sc, "  thy  reward  shall  be  exceeding  great : '  (mg. ). 
"  But  what  reward,"  ho  answers,  "  0  Lord  Yahweh, 
wilt  thou  give  that  can  be  of  value  to  me  ?  since  I  go 
hence  (mg.)  childless,  and  my  heir  is  a  home-born 
slave."  To  die  without  a  child  was  to  have  one's  name 
rooted  out  on  earth.  In  Sheol  there  was  continuance 
of  bare  existence,  but  no  lii'c  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
term  (Is.  149—15*,  ;  hence  tho  ancient  Hebrew  felt 
that  if  he  did  not  live  in  his  posterity  death  meant 
the  end  of  life.  Yahweh  tells  him  that  a  son  of  his  own 
begetting  shall  be  Ids  heir,  and,  bringing  him  out  of 
his  tent  to  look  at  the  starry  sky,  affirms  that  his  seed 
shall  be  similarly  innumerable.  The  faith  of  Abraham 
rises  to  meet  the  promise,  and  this  faith  is  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness,  a  theme  which  Paul  developed 
in  his  great  expositions  of  justification  bv  faith  (Rom. 
4,  Gal.  3). 

2.  The  closing  words  are,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
corrupt  ;  the  restoration  is  a  matter  of  great  uncer 
tainty.  No  discussion  is  here  possible ;  the  latest 
emendation  is  by  Procksch,  "  the  son  of  the  ruler  of 
my  house.  Eliezer,  will  be  my  heir." — 5.  tell :  i.e.  count 
(cf.  the  tellers  in  a  division  in  tho  House  of  Commons). 

7-21.  The  Making  of  the  Covenant.— In  this  scene 
Abraham  is  told  that  he  is  to  inherit  Canaan,  lie 
asks  for  confirmation  of  the  promise.  Yahweh  bids 
him  select,  three  animals  and  two  birds,  such  as  were 
eligible  for  sacrifice,  though  they  were  not  to  be  used 
precisely  for  this  purpose.  The  animals  were  divided 
into  two  equal  portions,  but  in  conformity  with  later 
sacrificial  usage  (Lev.  117)  not  tho  birds.  Presumably 
tho  turtle  dove  was  placed  on  the  one  side,  the  pigeon  on 
the  other.  The  carrion  birds,  ominous  of  evil,  descend 
on  the  carcases,  but  their  attack  is  foiled.  At  sunset  a 
trance-sleep  falls  upon  Abraham,  and  a  great  darkness, 
or,  as  the  companion  document  puts  it,  a  horror.  It 
is  the  coming  of  Yahweh  that  freezes  him  with  super 
natural  dread,  a  state  suggested  here  with  concise 
power,  but  portrayed  with  incomparable  skill  in  the 
description  of  Eliphaz's  experience  in  Job  4.  "  Tho 
scene  is  a  vivid  transcript  of  primitive  religious  experi 
ence.  Tho  bloody  ceremony  just  described  was  no 
perfunctory  piece  of  symbolism  ;  it  touched  the  mind 
below  the  level  of  consciousness  ;  and  that  impression 
(heightened  in  this  ease  by  the  growing  darkness) 
induced  a  susceptibility  to  psychical  influences  readily 
culminating  in  ecstasy  or  vision  "  (Skinner,  p.  281). 
In  13-16  the  inner  meaning  of  n  is  laid  bare.  As  the 
birds  of  prey  swooped  on  the  carcases,  so  the  seed  of 
Abraham  should  be  oppressed  four  hundred  years, 
but  as  Abraham  succeeded  in  driving  them  away,  so 
his  seed  should  return  in  the  fourth  generation.  When 
the  sun  had  set,  Abraham  sees  through  the  darkness 
a  smoking  stove  and  a  flaming  torch  passing  between 
the  pieces  (17).  This  was  a  manifestation  of  Yahweh 
(Nu.  015*,  Bennett  compares  Ex.  19i8,  24i7,  Ps.  18s). 
His  action  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  ritual. 
The  cutting  of  the  victim  in  two  is  not  a  form  of 
imprecation  symbolising  the  fate  invoked  on  them 
selves  by  the  parties  to  the  covenant  should  they 
prove  unfaithful  (cf.  1  S.  11;).  The  division  into  equal 


halves,  the  arrangement  of  each  opposite  to  the  other, 
above  all  the  passing  between  the  two,  are  not  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  Robertson  Smith  (RS2,  480f.)  ex 


plains  that  originally  the  victim  was  divided  and  each 
party  took  its  share.  When  it  ceased  to  be  eaten 
they  stood  between  the  portions  to  symbolise  that  they 
were  taken  into  tho  mystical  life  of  the  victim  (see 
on  Jer._34i8  in  Cent.Bf.  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
follow  in  18-21.  Tho  land  promised  is  defined  as 
stretching  from  the  Nile  to  tho  Euphrates,  limits 
which  were  not  actually  realised;  possibly  we  should 
read  "  brook  of  Egypt,"  the  Wady  el-Arish,  the 
usual  SW.  limit.  The  chapter  closes  with  an  exception 
ally  long  list  (10)  of  peoples  to  be  dispossessed  by  Israel. 
Briefer  lists  are  numerous  (Ex.  38*).  The  Kadmonitcs 
are  not  mentioned  elsewhere;  possibly  they  dwelt  in 
the  desert  E.  of  Palestine;  Kenites  and  Keniz/itca 
lived  in  the  Negeb  and  were  absorbed  by  Judah.  The 
Hittites  were  a  great  people  in  the  N.  (pp.  53,  55f.); 
here  some  branch  must  be  meant.  On  the  Perizzito 
cf.  137*,  the  Rephaim  MS*,  the  Amorite  147*.  Tho 
Girgashitcs  are  often  mentioned  in  these  enumerations, 
but  we  have  nothing  to  fix  their  locality.  Tho 
Jebusites  were  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  158  63  * 
Jg.  Isi,  19io*). 

13.  The  duration  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  is  here 
described  as  400  years.  Since  in  16  the  return  is  to 
take  place  in  the  fourth  generation,  it  would  seem  as 
if  a  generation  was  reckoned  as  100  years,  i.e.  if  tho 
two  statements  come  from  the  same  hand  ;  but  more 
probably  400  years  is  due  to  the  editor,  for  P  reckons 
the  stay  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  as  430  years  (Ex.  12 
/!<').  Four  generations  are  given  from  Levi  to  Moses 
in  Ex.  616-20. — Stranger :  sojourner  (ger)  the  technical 
term  for  resident  alien  (p.  110,  Lev.  17sf.*,  Dt.  Ii6*, 
Ps.  15*). — 16.  Amorite:  used  here  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan  as  a  whole  ;  the  delay  in  tho  fulfilment  of 
the]  promise  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin  to  the  point  at 
which  Divine  punishment  will  be  inflicted. 

XVI.  Hagar's  Flight  from  Sarah's  Tyranny  and  the 
Angel's  Promise  of  Ishmael's  Birth  Fulfilled.— This 
is  shown  by  stylistic  indications  to  be  in  the  main 
from  J  ;  E's  parallel  is  contained  in  21s-2i.  i«,  3,  15! 
belong  to  P.  gi.  is  probably  an  insertion  designed  to 
harmonise  the  two  stories  of  Hagar's  leaving  Sarah. 
Originally,  it  would  seem,  our  story  said  nothing  about 
her  return,  Ishmael  being  born  in  the  desert ;  but 
when  J  and  E  were  combined,  gf.  had  to  be  inserted. 
Observe  that  there  is  no  statement  of  tho  return,  and 
that  the  awkward  threefold  occurrence  of  "  and  tho 
angel  of  the  LORD  said  unto  her  "  (9—11),  without  any 
intervening  answer  by  Hagar,  points  to  some  mani 
pulation  of  tho  text,  all  the  more  that  the  literary 
art  of  the  story  is  so  masterly.  Still,  the  two  stories 
fill  their  present  places  well,  and  the  narrative  rung 
on  quite  smoothly.  The  object  of  both  is  to  explain 
the  desert  life  of  the  Ishmaelites  ;  their  ancestress, 
escaping  from  intolerable  tyranny,  betakes  herself  to 
the  desert,  with  its  glorious,  untamed  freedom,  its 
independence,  and  its  feuds.  The  story  may  well  be 
of  Ishmaelite  origin.  Since  Ishmael's  name  means 
"  may  God  (El)  hear "  rather  than  "  may  Yahweh 
hear,"  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  deity  was 
originally  El-roi  (13,  mg.),  and  that  he  was  the  deity 
of  the  fountain  Beer-lahai-roi  (14). 

1-16.  Sarah  has  no  children,  so  she  hits  on  a  plan  of 
which  we  have  other  examples  (303,g).  She  hands 
over  Hagar  to  Abraham,  that  the  maid  may  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  of  her  mistress.  The  maid  is  tho 
wife's  peculiar  property,  and  therefore  not,  Mice 
ordinary  slaves,  at  the  master's  disposal.  Nor,  pre 
sumably,  would  Abraham's  child  by  one  of  his  slaves 
have  been  a  legitimate  son.  It  is  through  the  con- 
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nexion  between  mistress  and  maid  that  Hagar's  child 
can  bo  reckoned  as  Sarah's.  Hagar  succeeds,  and 
shows  in  her  bearing  the  contempt  of  an  Eastern 
woman  for  the  barren.  Stung  by  her  maid's  insolence, 
Sarah  turn:"  upon  Abraham  and  hotly  demands  re 
dress  for  a  "  wrong  "  she  had  herself  invited.  He 
meekly  abandons  the  maid,  who  had  now  a  claim  on 
his  protection,  to  the  vindictiveness  of  his  unreason 
able  wife,  who  handles  Hagar  so  harshly  that  she  is 
driven  to  escape.  But  Yahweh's  angel  finds  her  by 
a  well  in  the  desert.  He  appears  in  visible  form,  and 
at  first  she  is  unaware  of  His  nature.  Ho  knows  her 
name  and  her  situation,  He  recognises  the  injustice 
that  has  justified  her  flight  (n).  He  comforts  her 
with  the  promise  of  a  son,  who  shall  dwell  in  the  desert 
with  all  the  wild  ass's  splendid  freedom  (Job  395-8), 
boldly  confronting  all  his  neighbours  and  scorning 
alliance  with  them.  The  angel  vanishes,  and  there 
bursts  on  Hagar  a  sense  of  His  Divine  nature.  God  is 
normally  invisible,  the  sight  of  Him  brings  death,  she 
has  seen  Him  and  lives  (Jg.  623,  1822!) ;  He,  too, 
has  seen  her  and  marked  her  wrongs.  Henco  the  well 
bears  its  name,  Beer-lahai-roi.  15!  gives  P's  account 
of  Ishmael's  birth  when  his  father  was  eighty-six. 

1.  Hagar  probably  means  "  flight,"  and  the  name 
may  have  suggested  the  story.  It  is  used  for  the 
Hagarenes  or  Hagarites  (E.  of  Gilead)  (Ps.  836,  1  Ch.  5 
10,  27:,i).  The  rendering  "Egyptian"  is  probably 
correct,  though  Winckler  and  others  have  thought 
Hagar  belonged  to  a  N.  Arabian  land  called  Musri. — 
7.  the  angel  of  the  Lord:  originally,  when  there  was 
a  Divine  manifestation,  the  Deity  Himself  was  thought 
to  appear  ;  when  this  was  felt  to  be  objectionable,  His 
angel  was  substituted.  But  the  language  vacillates 
between  identification  with  Yahweh  and  distinction 
from  Him  ;  cf.  Ex.  £320—23,  Jg.  2i,  611-23,  133-23. — 
Shur:  may  be  a  border  fortress  at  NE  of  Egypt. — 
12.  The  author  sketches  the  character  of  the  Bedouin. 
Islimael  is  "  a  wild  ass  of  a  man,"  unbroken  by  servi 
tude,  disdaining  the  yoke  of  civilisation.  What  it  ia 
among  animals  Ishmael  will  be  among  men. — 135. 
Apparently  corrupt.  Read,  with  Wellhausen,  "  Have 
I  seen  God  and  lived  after  my  seeing."  ('elolilm  for 
hdto?n  and  wd'ehi  before  ahdre).  El  roi,  "  god  of 
seeing  "  means  presumably  God  who  is  seen,  as  well 
as  God  who  sees. — 14.  Beer-lahai-roi  (p.  100)  seems  to 
mean,  "  The  well  of  the  living  one  who  seeth  mo  " 
(mg.).  Michaelis  suggested  that  we  should  read  lehi, 
"  jaw-bone  "  (cf.  Jg.  1015-20).  Wellhausen  suggested 
further  that  "  roi  "  was  an  obsolete  name  of  an  animal, 
probably  an  antelope,  and  supposed  that  the  name 
"  Lehi- roi,"  "antelope's  jawbone,"  was  originally 
given  to  a  series  of  rocky  teeth  near  the  well,  and  that 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  name  gave  rise  to  the  story. 
— Kadesh :  14?  *. — Bered :  unknown.  The  well  is 
perhaps  'Ain-Muw-eileh,  12  miles  W.  of  Kadesh. 

XVII.  The  Covenant  of  Circumcision. — From  P,  as 
is  shown  by  its  characteristic  phraseology  and  style, 
and  its  interest  in  the  origin  of  religious  institutions. 
It  also  uses  the  name  Elohim  throughout  (apart  from 
i),  but  has  none  of  E's  characteristics.  The  use  of 
Yahweh  in  i  must  be  due  to  the  redactor  or  a  scribe, 
since  it  is  carefully  and  deliberately  avoided  by  P  till 
the  revelation  of  Himself  as  Yahweh  by  Elohim  in  Ex.  6. 
This  narrative  marks  a  new  stage  in  God's  self-mani 
festation,  signalised  by  a  new  covenant ;  a  new  sign — 
circumcision  ;  a  new  Divine  name — El  Shaddai ;  and 
in  this  case  the  change  in  the  name  of  those  with 
whom  the  covenant  was  made.  The  author's  scheme 
recognises  four  stages,  of  which  this  is  the  third ; 
Adam,  Noah,  and  Moses  inaugurate  the  rest.  Gunkel 


suggests  that  this  scheme,  for  which  analogies  are  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  may  have  a  Babylonian  origin  ; 
history  being  conceived  as  a  great  year  with  four 
seasons.  Circumcision  (pp.  83,  99f.)  is  not  a  rite  con 
fined  to  the  Abrahamic  peoples.  It  is  very  widely  dif 
fused,  of  enormous  antiquity,  and  found,  sometimes 
associated  with  ordeals  still  more  severe,  among  savages 
of  the  present  day.  Originally  it  was  an  initiation  cere 
mony  by  which  the  youth  was  admitted  to  partial  or  full 
participation  in  the  prerogatives  and  duties  reserved 
for  the  male  adults  of  the  tribe,  from  which  women 
and  boys  were  rigidly  excluded.  Among  the  Jews  it 
was  practised  in  infancy,  because  its  significance  was 
changed,  and  the  sooner  the  child  was  brought  under 
the  protection  of  the  covenant  the  better.  In  the 
earlier  period,  the  surrounding  nations  seem  generally 
to  have  practised  it,  for  the  Philistines  are  singled  out 
as  uncircumcised,  so  that  they  were  apparently  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Later  the  custom  seems  to 
have  largely  lapsed,  so  that  it  became  specially  char 
acteristic  of  the  Jews,  who  clung  tenaciously  to  it 
as  a  mark  both  of  dedication  to  Yahweh  and  distinction 
from  the  heathen. 

1-8.  The  Covenant  Promises.— The  name  El  Shaddai 
is  that  by  which  Elohim,  when  He  reveals  Himself  to 
Moses  as  Yahweh,  says  that  He  had  revealed  Himself  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Ex.  62f.).  P's  account  of 
the  revelation  to  Isaac  is  not  preserved,  but  he  uses  the 
name  in  283,  while  that  to  Jacob  is  recorded  in  35n 
(cf.  48s).  The  meaning  of  Shaddai,  which  occurs 
thirty-one  times  in  Job,  is  much  disputed ;  perhaps  it 
means  "  Destroyer"  (Jl.  Ii5*).  Ho  bids  Abraham  live 
as  in  His  presence  a  blameless  life.  At  this  appearance 
the  patriarch  prostrates  himself,  and  God,  in  pledge  of 
His  promise  that  he  shall  be  father  of  a  multitude  of 
nations,  changes  his  name  from  Abram  to  Abraham. 
He  makes  a  perpetual  covenant  with  him  and  his 
posterity,  and  promises  lasting  possession  of  Palestine. 

5.  Abraham:  the  etymology  suggested  is  philo- 
logically  impossible ;  perhaps  no  more  than  an 
assonance  is  thought  of.  The  real  meaning  is  unknown. 
Abram  means  "  the  Father  is  exalted." 

9-14.  Circumcision  to  be  the  Token  of  the  Covenant. 
— The  covenant  involves  for  all  time  the  circumcision 
of  every  male  when  it  is  eight  days  old,  including  all 
those  in  the  household,  whether  of  Hebrew  origin  or 
not.  Neglect  involved  the  cutting  off  of  the  offender — 
whether  by  death  or  excommunication,  by  Divine  or 
human  act,  is  not  clear. 

15-22.  Promise  of  a  Son  to  Sarah. — The  name  Sarai 
is  now  changed  to  Sarah,  "  princess,"  for  she  is  to  be 
a  mother  of  nations  and  kings.  Abraham  laughs  at 
a  promise  so  contrary  to  nature,  and  utters  the  wish 
that  Ishmael  might  be  the  object  of  God's  choice. 
But  God  has  some  other  purpose  in  store  for  His  in 
credulous  servant;  his  wife  is  to  have  a  son,  whose 
name,  in  allusion  to  Abraham's  laughter,  is  to  be 
Isaac,  "he  laughs."  As  for  Ishmael  (=May  God 
hear),  God  has  already  heard ;  he  shall  be  abundantly 
blessed,  but  the  covenant  will  be  made  not  with  him 
but  with  Isaac. 

23-37.  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  the  Men  of  his 
Household  are  Circumcised. — Though  Ishmael  stands 
outside  the  covenant,  he  is  circumcised  as  a  membor 
of  the  house.  He  is  thirteen  at  the  time,  the  age  at 
which  the  rite  is  said  to  have  been  practised  among 
the  ancient  Arabs. 

XVIII.-XIX.  Abraham's  Hospitality  Rewarded  by 
Promise  of  a  Son ;  his  Intercession  for  Sodom ;  the 
Vileness  o*  the  Sodomites  and  the  Deliverance  of  Lot 
when  Sodom  is  Destroyed ;  the  Desperate  Strategy  o! 
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Lot's  Daughters. — ThiH  long  and  admirably-told  narra 
tive  belongs  to  J,  apart  from  1929  (!')•  But  it  presents 
complicated  critical  problems.  1822&-33O.  seems  to 
be  a  later  insertion.  In  22(1  "  the  men  "  go  on  toward 
ISodom,  presumably  including  Yahweh,  who  has  just 
said  He  will  go,  and  who  seems  from  19i7-^-:  to  be  in 
Sodom.  In  18226— 330  He  stays  behind  with  Abraham. 
In  IS.:  of.  He  is  going  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the 
guilt  of  Sodom,  in  226-33^  its  guilt  has  become  clear 
enough  for  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  it  (similarly 
in  i7~i<),  which  accordingly  seems  to  be  an  insertion). 
In  the  main  story  the  conception  of  Yahweh  is  intensely 
anthropomorphic.  He  even  eats  the  meal  prepared 
for  Him,  and  has  to  learn  by  personal  inquiry  on  the 
spot  whether  Sodom  deserves  what  He  has  heard  about 
it ;  in  the  episode  of  Abraham's  intercession,  He  is  the 
judge  of  the  whole  earth.  We  have  also  a  perplexing 
interchange  of  the  singular  and  plural,  sometimes 
"  they  "  or  "  the  men."  sometimes  "  lie.''  This  may 
point  to  the  origin  of  the  main  narrative  by  combina 
tion  of  two  sources  ;  or  perhaps  the  original  story 
spoke  of  three  gods,  and  the  necessary  transformation 
has  not  been  carried  through  so  thoroughly  as  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  its  polytheistic  origin.  The 
story  has  not  a  few  parallels,  and  it  may  be  a  variant 
of  a  widely-diffused  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  earth 
by  celestial  beings,  who  rewarded  with  a  child  those 
who  had  hospitably  entertained  them,  but  destroyed 
those  who  were  churlish  and  their  home*  with  them. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  our  story  is  simply 
the  application  to  this  district  of  a  legend  originally 
located  elsewhere.  The  overthrow  was  probably  not 
wrought  by  volcanic  eruption,  but  by  an  explosion  in 
the  bituminous  soil,  the  matter  Hung  skyward  by  the 
explosion  falling  back  on  the  eiiies  as  a  fiery  rain 
("brimstone  and  tire'').  An  earthquake  may  have 
taken  place  at  the  sarno  time.  The  phenomena  are 
quite  suitable  to  the  district  (p.  33).  The  conduct 
of  the  .Sodomites  has  a  parallel  in  the  hideous  story 
of  ,lg.  19. 

XVIII.  1-15.  At  the  midday  siesta  Abraham  sud 
denly  becomes  aware,  that  three  men  are  standing  near 
his  tent.  That  they  appear  with  such  mysterious 
suddenness  does  not,  however,  suggest  their  true  char 
acter  to  him.  He  sees  in  them  wayfarers,  and  treats 
them  with  prompt  and  generous  hospitality.  Ad 
dressing  the  leader,  he  proffers  an  invitation  to  rest 
and  modest  refreshment.  He  bids  Sarah  prepare  cakes, 
kills  a  calf,  procures  soured  milk  and  new  milk,  and 
sets  this  improvised  meal,  such  as  a  Bedouin  chief 
would  oiTer  to-day,  before  his  guests,  and  while  they 
eat  stands  in  attendance.  They  ask  after  Sarah,  and 
learn  that  she  is  in  the  tent.  Yahweh  promises  that 
He  will  return  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son.  She  is 
listening  and  laughs  inwardly  in  incredulity.  The 
visitors,  who  had  shown  themselves  familiar  with  her 
name  and  childlessness,  and  who  have  promised  a 
child,  give  a  further  proof  of  their  mysterious  powers 
to  Sarah's  dismay  in  detecting  her  unuttered  thought, 
and  repeat  the  promise,  with  a  rebuke  for  her  denial. 

3.  My  lord:  the  margin  "0  Lord"  implies  that 
Abraham  recognised  the  Divine  character  of  his  guest, 
but  this  is  incorrect. — 6.  fine  meal:  literally  "meal, 
fine  flour  "  ;  the  words  "  fine  flour  "  are  added  by  an 
editor,  because  meal  offered  to  God  must,  according 
to  P,  be  fine  flour. — 12.  laughed :  the  name  "  Isaac  " 
means  "  he  laughs  "  ;  at  the  promise  of  a  child  Abraham 
laughs  (17i7),  and  now  Sarah.  She  refers  in  216  to  the 
laughter  with  which  Isaac's  birth  will  be  greeted. 
She  is  roused  to  jealousy  by  seeing  Ishmael's  "  sport 
ing  "  (a  participle  from  the  same  root)  with  him  on 


equal  terms  when  he  is  weaned  (21 9) ;  in  26s  Abimelech 
sees  Isaac  "  sporting  "  with  his  wife. 

16-33.  Apart  from  the  insertions  (17-19,  22b-33«) 
the  story  wont  on  to  say  that  Abraham  accompanied 
his  guests,  and  Yahweh  told  him  that  he  was  going 
down  to  Sodom  to  ascertain  if  it  was  really  as  wicked 
as  rumour  declared  ;  then  the  men  went  on  towards 
Sodom  and  Abraham  returned  home.  In  the  inserted 
passages  judgment  is  already  settled.  Yahweh  solilo 
quises  and  decides  to  take  Abraham  into  his  oonfidenco 
in  view  of  the  great  destiny  reserved  for  him.  After 
"  the  men "  have  gone  on,  Yahweh  remains,  and 
Abraham  pleads  that  if  a  certain  number  of  righteous 
persons  be  found  in  Sodom,  a  number  which  he  brings 
down  from  fifty  to  ten,  the  city  may  be  spared  for 
their  sake.  To  this  Yahweh  assents.  The  principle 
which  Abraham  lays  down  is  that  the  righteous  should 
not  be  slain  with  the  wicked,  but  his  actual  proposal 
is  not  that  the  righteous  should  be  permitted  to  escape, 
but  that  the  wicked  city  should  bo  spared  if  it  contained 
ten  righteous  persons.  It  is  noteworthy  how  the 
author,  having  to  put  six  proposals  in  Abraham's  lips, 
identical  except  for  the  numbers,  contrives  to  intro 
duce  so  much  variety  of  form. 

19.  known :  i.e.  chosen  (cf.  Am.  82). — 20.  We  should 
perhaps  render,  with  the  omission  of  one  letter,  "  There 
is  a  report  about  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  their  sin  is 
great,  that  it  is  very  grievous." 

XIX.  1-11.  The  men  reach  Sodom  at  even,  and  Lot, 
sitting  as  was  customary  in  the  spacious  city  gate, 
invites  them,  with  the  same  courtesy  and  hospitality 
as  his  uncle,  to  stay  the  night  in  his  house.  They  at 
first  refuse,  saying  that  they  will  pass  the  night  in  the 
city  square.  Although  this  was  no  special  privation, 
Lot  urges  his  offer,  all  the  more  perhaps  because  ho 
knew  the  character  of  the  citizens,  who,  before  his 
guests  retired,  without  exception  justified  their  vilo 
reputation.  Lot  faced  them  bravely  and  alone,  plead 
ing  with  them  to  desist  from  the  outrage  they  medi 
tated,  and  proffering  his  two  virgin  daughters  to  glut 
their  lust.  His  plea  only  angered  them  as  coming  from 
an  alien,  but  the  men  rescued  him  from  their  violence, 
and  baffled  their  attempt  on  the  door  by  "  blindness," 
apparently  a  form  of  perverted  vision  which  prevented 
them  from  finding  it. 

1.  the  two  angels :  substituted  for  "  the  men,"  when 
18226— 33«  was  inserted. — 4>.  The  men  without  excep 
tion  join  in  the  assault,  so  the  depravity  of  all  is  made 
clear,  and  the  object  of  the  investigation  is  attained. — 
8.  The  obligations  of  hospitality  arc  so  stringent  in 
the  East,  that  Lot's  conduct,  different  though  it  seems 
to  us,  is  probably  regarded  as  creditable.  At  all  costs 
he  must  protect  his  guests.  Moreover  he  risks  himself 
by  going  out  alone  and  unarmed  to  face  an  ugly,  un 
scrupulous  mob,  on  fire  with  perverted  passion,  and 
cuts  off  his  own  retreat,  that  ho  may  the  more  effec 
tively  shield  his  guests. 

1&-29.  The  men  have  learnt  all  they  need  to  know 
of  Sodom's  character,  and  tell  Lot  of  its  impending 
fate  that  ho  may  be  rescued  with  his  household.  His 
prospective  sons-in-law  (mg.)  do  not  heed  his  warning, 
so.  as  the  morning  is  drawing  on,  the  angels  urge  him 
to  escape  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  As  he  lingers, 
they  hurry  them  out  of  the  city  and  bid  them  escape 
to  the  mountain,  not  looking  behind  or  loitering. 
Lot  fears  to  do  this,  and  is  permitted  to  find  refuge  hi 
Zoar,  spared  for  this  purpose  since  it  was  but  tiny. 
Nothing  could  be  done  till  he  was  safe,  though  his 
wife  disobeyed  the  prohibition  to  look  back  and  was 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  The  sun  had  risen  when 
Lot  reached  his  refuge,  and  then  fire  and  brimstone 
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were  rained  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities 
and  all  the  Plain  with  its  inhabitants  were  overturned, 
apparently  by  earthquake.  Abraham,  remembering 
what  his  guests  had  said,  goes  out  in  the  morning  to 
the  place  where  he  had  talked  with  God  in  sight  of 
Sodom,  and  where  the  cities  had  been  he  sees  only 
dense  volumes  of  smoke.  In  29  we  have  P's  reference 
to  the  catastrophe,  the  stress  being  laid  on  the  deliver 
ance  of  Lot  for  Abraham's  sake.  In  J's  narrative  he 
seems  to  be  saved  for  his  own. 

12.  Read  probably  "  thy  sons-in-law  and  thy 
daughters." — 17.  look  not  behind  thee:  the  reason  is 
not  clear,  whether  with  hankering  for  what  he  is 
leaving,  or  because  of  the  delay  involved,  or  because 
man  must  not  see  God  at  work  (22i). — 20-22.  An  ex 
planation  why  the  district  of  Zoar  (at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  cf.  13io)  was  not  involved  in  the  catastrophe, 
and  why  the  city  bore  its  name  (=  little);  it  was  so 
insignificant  that  an  exception  might  be  made  in  its 
favour. — 25.  overthrew:  the  verb  and  the  cognate 
noun  are  regularly  used  to  describe  this  catastrophe. — 
28.  An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  a  salt  column  in 
the  district.  Josephus  says  that  he  had  seen  tho 
pillar,  and  there  is  one  in  the  district  now,  forty  feet 
high,  though  whether  that  seen  by  Josephus  is  un 
certain. — 28.  A  vapour  often  hangs  over  tho  Dead  Sea. 

30-38.  Lot's  daughters,  fearing  that,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  their  father  and  themselves,  mankind  has 
perished,  feel  that  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility 
of  perpetuating  the  race.  Their  father  alone  is  avail 
able,  and  he  is  old  ;  prompt  action  is  therefore  neces 
sary.  But  since  they  realise  that  he  will  not  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  situation  with  its  responsibility  so 
keenly  as  voluntarily  to  transgress  the  normal  limits 
of  morality,  they  make  him  drunk  that  they  may 
secure  his  unconscious  co-operation.  Tho  plan  suc 
ceeds,  and  to  it  Moab  and  Ammon  owe  their  origin. 
The  story  testifies  to  the  kinship  which  the  Hebrews 
felt  to  exist  between  themselves  and  these  peoples, 
It  is  told  without  comment,  but  the  Hebrew  narrator 
would  hardly  approve.  If,  as  is  not  unlikely,  it  is 
the  story  told  by  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  it 
is  told  in  honour  of  themselves  and  the  two  women. 
They  are  of  the  purest  stock,  and  in  a  desperate  emer 
gency  Lot's  daughters  rose  to  this  desperate  device. 
There  is  no  hint  of  shame  or  desire  for  concealment ; 
they  themselves  give  their  sons  tho  transparent  names, 
Moab,  'c  from  a  father,"  and  Ben-ammi,  "  son  of  my 
father's  kinsman."  There  is  an  interesting  parallel 
(also  noticed  by  Bennett)  in  Morris'  Sigurd  the  Volsung, 
Book  I,  where  Signy  secures  in  disguise  the  birth  of 
Sinfiotli,  hia  father  being  her  own  brother.  Since 
Zoar  was  spared  it  is  curious  that  the  women  despaired 
of  a  non-incestuous  union  ;  the  story  may,  therefore, 
have  been  originally  independent  of  1-28,  and  told 
of  a  catastrophe  as  universal  as  the  Flood. 

XX.  Abraham  Passes  off  Sarah  as  his  Sister  at 
Gerar. — Tho  first  complete  narrative  from  E.  The 
writer  uses  Elohim,  but  P's  characteristics  are  absent. 
Phraseology  as  wTcll  as  the  use  of  Elohirn  instead  of 
Yahweh  forbid  us  to  assign  it  to  J,  who  has  also  a 
variant  of  the  story  (12i-2o) ;  contrast  13  with  12u-i3. 
Features  which  point  to  E  are  the  phraseology,  the 
representation  of  Abraham  as  a  prophet  (7)  and  his 
home  as  in  the  Nogeb  (i),  also  the  speaking  of  God  in 
a  dream ;  Sarah  is  obviously  of  an  ago  and  beauty  to 
attract  royal  attention,  therefore  not  ninety  years  of 
age  (17i/).  E  presumably  placed  the  incident  soon 
after  Abraham's  entrance  into  Canaan ;  he  is  not,  of 
course,  responsible  for  the  ages  given  in  124,  17i7. 
As  compared  with  12 12-20  our  story  exhibits  a  more 


refined  moral  feeling.  In  12i2-2o  Abraham  saves  hi;j 
life  at  the  cost  of  his  wife's  honour,  and  gets  rich  by 
the  price  he  receives  for  her  ;  Pharaoh  discovers  the 
truth  by  the  plagues  on  himself  and  his  household,  and 
Abraham  has  no  explanation  to  offer  ;  he  is  accordingly 
deported.  In  20  Sarah  is  taken  into  the  harem  but 
her  honour  is  preserved  by  Abimclech's  illness  (17). 
He  learns  the  truth  through  Divine  communication, 
and  Abraham's  lie  is  reduced  to  a  mental  reservation. 
His  wealth  is  acquired  as  a  compensation  for  the 
injury,  not  to  his  wife's  honour,  but  to  her  reputation, 
and  he  is  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  country.  In 
26i-n  there  is  no  actual  peril  to  Rebekah,  but  Abime- 
lech  points  out  that  Isaac's  lie  made  such  peril  pos 
sible.  The  king  has  no  thought  of  appropriating  her, 
and  Isaac's  prosperity  is  due  to  Yahweh's  blessing 
on  his  crops.  Gerar  is  also  reprewented  as  a  Philistine 
city,  which  is  not  the  case  here. 

i.  Gerar:  site  uncertain,  perhaps  the  Wady  Jerur, 
13  miles  SW.  of  Kadesh. — 4.  nation:  perhaps  in 
definite,  "  righteous  folk."  King,  not  nation,  was 
threatened  (3).  Observe  the  ancient  view  that  the 
act,  however  innocently  done,  might  involve  guilt 
and  penalty  (3),  which  might  be  averted  by  inter 
cession  (/),  struggling  with  the  sense  that  this  was 
unjust  where  tho  act  was  done  with  pure  motives  and 
in  ignorance.  The  prophet  is  a  saci'ed  person  who 
may  not  be  touched  with  impunity ;  his  wife  should 
therefore  bo  restored.  And  as  a  prophet,  he  can  offer 
prevailing  intercession  for  the  king's  recovery.  Tho 
use  of  the  term  is  a  sign  that  the  narrative  is  later 
than  Samuel  (1  S.  9g).— 10.  What  sawest  thou:  rather, 
"  What  possessed  thee." — 12.  No  hint  of  this  is  given 
in  12i8f.  It  may  be  E's  alleviation  of  Abraham's  lie. 
Marriage  with  a  half-sister  is  regarded  as  possible 
in  2  S.  1813,  though  forbidden  in  Dt.  2722,  Lev.  189,11, 
20i7. — 13.  In  12n-i3  the  deceit  is  concocted  for  use 
in  Egypt,  not  a  scheme  devised  for  general  use  in 
their  wanderings.. — 16.  thy  brother:  a  delicate  re 
proof. — a  thousand  pieces  of  silver:  this  amount  of 
silver  would  now  be  worth  about  £137  10s.,  but  its 
purchasing  power  would  be  vastly  greater  then  than 
now. — behold  .  .  .  righted :  the  text  is  corrupt.  The 
general  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Sarah's  reputation 
has  been  re-established  and  adequate  compensation 
made. — 17.  The  barrenness  of  the  king's  wife  and 
harem  is  adequately  explained  by  Abimelech's  malady  ; 
possibly  they  were  inserted  by  the  hand  to  which  wo 
owe  18  ;  this  verse  is  a  gloss — it  uses  the  name  Yahweh 
and  misunderstands  17. 

XXI.  1-7.  Birth  of  Isaac. — 16  and  26-5  belong  to  P, 
the  editor  having  changed  Elohim  into  Yahweh  in  i?.«. 
To  J  ia,  2«,  7  may  be  assigned,  and  6a  to  E.  6b  should 
probably  bo  placed  in  7  before  "  for,"  and  assigned  to  J. 
It  supplies  a  better  reason  than  7«  for  76.  6  contains 
two  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  Isaac's  name — 
Sarah's  own  glad  laughter  at  the  birth  of  a  son,  and 
the  kindly  amusement  of  the  gossips  that  two  such, 
old  folks  should  at  last  have  a  baby.  Not  indeed  that 
either  J  or  E  thought  of  Abraham  as  a  centenarian 
and  Sarah  as  ninety. 

6.  with  me :   rather  "  at  me,"  but  not  maliciously. 

XXI.  8-21.  Sarah  Forces  Abraham  to  Send  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  away.- — The  narrative  is  from  E.  Note  tho 
use  of  Elohim,  the  revelation  to  Abraham  by  night, 
the  voice  of  the  angel  from  heaven,  Abraham's  residence 
in  the  Negeb.  The  story  is  told  with  wonderfi;' 
literary  power  and  pathos.  The  writer  deeply  feel 
and  conveys  to  his  readers  the  brutality  of  the  treat 
ment  acco'rded  to  Hagar  and  her  son,  the  mother's 
helpless  agony,  and  the  child's  pitiful  torture  by  thirwt. 
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As  was  customary,  a  feast  was  made  when  Isaac 
was  weaned,  about  the  age  of  three.  Sarah  saw 
Ishmael  and  Isaac  playing  together  on  equal  terms 
(RV  "mocking"  is  quite  misleading).  She  resents 
this,  and  sees  that  if  they  grow  up  together  her  son's 
prospects  may  be  injured.  Presumably  the  children 
of  a  concubine  had  a  claim  to  some  share  in  the  pro 
perty.  Sarah  is  determined  that  Ishmael  shall  have 
nothing.  She  leaves  nothing  to  chance ;  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  must  be  driven  away  at  once;  what  will 
become  of  them  she  neither  knows  nor  cares.  Abraham 
comes  out  better  than  his  tigerish  wife  ;  not  so  much 

indeed he  betrays  little  concern  for  Hagar,  whom  yet 

he  had  made  the  mother  of  his  son ;  for  the  son  himself 
he  has  some  compunction.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
consented  but  for  God's  bidding.  That  He  should 
bid  him  acquiesce  does  not  represent  Him  in  an 
unfavourable  light,  for  mother  and  child  are  in  His 
care,  and  from  the  son  a  nation  will  spring.  So 
with  scanty  provision,  though  more  than  our  "  bottle  ' 
suggests,  Hagar  is  turned  out  early  next^  morning, 
with  her  child  on  her  shoulder  (so  LXX).  Her 
hoarded  water  spent,  with  no  prospect  of  replenishing 
her  waterskin,  she  puts  down  the  child  she  has  wearily 
carried,  under  a  shrub  to  shield  him  from  the  sun. 
She  leaves  him  that  she  may  not  watch  his  death 
agonv,  but  still  keeps  him  in  sight  as  she  sits  in  dumb 
despair  The  child  is  not  dumb  but  lifts  up  its  voice 
and  weeps  (so  LXX).  Man's,  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity ;  He  hears  the  lad's  voice,  bids  her  be  01 
good  cheer,  for  He  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 
She  sees  a  well  of  water,  to  which  her  eyes  had  been 
sealed,  and  gives  her  child  water.  He  thrives  and 
becomes  an  archer,  like  his  descendants.  He  dwells 
in  Paran  (146)  W.  of  Edom,  and  marries  a  wife  of  his 
mother's  country  (9,  lOi). 

9.  playing  (mg.):  add  with  LXX,  Vulg.,  with 
Isaac  her  son."— 10.  Quoted  GaL  43o.  Paul's  refer 
ence  to  Ishmael  as  persecuting  Isaac  rests  on  Rabbinical 
exegesis  of  the  word  rendered  "  mocking.  '—12.  m 
Isaac  .  .  .  called:  quoted  Rom.  9?,  Heb.  Ili8. 
Isaac  alone  is  to  be  reckoned  as  Abraham  s  seed.— 14. 
Beersheba:  (p.  32)  28  miles  SW.  of  Hebron.-19.  Pre 
sumably  E  added  at  this  point  "  Therefore  she  called 
the  name  of  her  son  Ishmael"  (God  hears),  as  17 
leads  us  to  expect.  It  would  be  omitted  by  the 
redactor  of  JE  as  it  would  clash  with  the  explanation 
in  J's  story  (lOn). 

XXI.  22-34.  Abraham  and  Abimelech  Make  a 
Covenant  at  Beersheba.— Probably  from  JE.  The 
analysis  is  uncertain ;  perhaps  apf.,  28-30,  32-34  belong 
to  J,  the  rest  to  E.  One  narrative  represents  Abraham 
as  making  a  covenant  of  friendship  with  Abimelech 
at  the  king's  request,  the  other  as  securing  a  recognition 
from  Abimelech  of  his  claim  to  the  wells  of  Beersheba. 
The  point  of  25f.  is  probably  that  whenever  Abraham 
reproved  Abimelech,  as  ho 'did  on  various  occasions, 
he  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  him.  It  does  not 
continue  24,  but  begins  an  independent  narrative,  which 
is  continued  in  28-30.  The  variant  in  26i3~33  should 
be  compared.  There  are  two  suggestions  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  Beersheba.  One  ia  that  it  refers 
to  °the  seven  ewe  lambs  (28-30),  the  other  that  it 
means  »  well  of  the  oath  "  (31).  The  true  meaning  is 
probably  "  well  of  seven,"  the  reference  being  to  the 
seven  wells  at  Beersheba.  A  dispute  about  wells  is 
very  common  in  those  regions  (p.  32).  For  seven  as  a 
sacred  number  cf.  Nu.  224i-236  *. 

XXII.  1-19.  Abraham  Obeys  the  Divine  Command 
to  Sacrifice  Isaac,  and  is  Rewarded  by  the  Sparing  of 
his  Son. The  main  narrative  (1-13)  is  from  E»  and 


the  story,  which  is  a  literary  masterpiece,  is  told  with 
a  reticence  more  effective  than  any  detailed  exposition 
of  the  tragedy  implicit  in  it  could  have  been.     The 
pathos  of  the  son's  question  in  7,  the  father's  answer 
in  8,  is  unsurpassable.     And  the  racked  feelings  of  the 
father,  the  unconsciousness  of  the  son,  are  left  to  the 
reader's    imagination.     The    point    is    that    Abraham 
accepts,  with  unfaltering  obedience,  the  demand  for 
the  costliest  offering,  recognising  God's  right  to^  make 
it.     The  view  that  the  writer  intended  to  teach  that 
human  sacrifice  was  repugnant  to  God  is  a  modern 
expedient  for  making  the  narrative  more  palatable. 
It  is  not  really  suggested  by  anything  in  the  story. 
The  substitution  of  the  ram  is  not  an  indication  that 
animal    should    replace    human    sacrifice.      Isaac    \ 
spared,  not  because  the  offering  of  a  human  victim  is 
intrinsically  hateful,  but  because  the  purpose  of  the 
test  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  consummation  of 
sacrifice   was  therefore   unnecessary,  while  obedience 
so  complete  deserved  such  a  reward.     But  probably 
behind  the  tale  as  we  have  it  there  was  an  earlier 
legend,    explaining    why    rams    were    offered    at    the 
sanctuary  where  the  tale  was  told.     Originally  men 
offered  their  children,  but  the  god  once  directed  that 
a  ram  should  be  substituted,  and  so  ever  afterwards 
rams,  and  not  children,  were  sacrificed.     The  similar 
story  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  will  occur  to  many  readers. 
(On  human  sacrifice  see  pp.  83,  99.) 

2.  Note  the  description  of  Isaac,  bringing  out  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  demanded. — only  son :  21 12. — 
the  land  of  Moriah:  Jerusalem  may  be  intended 
(2  Ch.  3i),  but  it  could  hardly  havo  stood  in  the 
original  text.  There  was  no  "  land  of  Moriah,"  and 
"  Moriah  "  was  not  commonly  used  for  the  Temple  hill. 
Nor  would  E  be  likely  to  represent  Abraham  as 
corning  to  the  capital  of  the  S.  kingdom.  Jerusalem 
was  an  inhabited  city,  here  apparently  we  havo  to 
do  with  a  lonely  spot.  The  original  text  may  havo 
been  "  the  land  of  the  Amorites "  (Syr.).  Moriah 
would  bo  substituted  because  it  seemed  to  contain 
the  same  elements  as  the  name  "  Yahweh  yireh  "  (14). 
—6.  Isaac  bears  the  wood,  as  Jesus  bears  His  Cross. 
"  The  lad  bears  the  heavy,  the  father  the  more  danger 
ous  burden  "  (Gunkel).— 11.  Read  "  angel  of  God  " 
(Syr.). — 14.  Very  difficult.  E  cannot  have  written  ib 
in  its  present  form,  for  ho  cannot  have  used  Yahweh. 
Yet  he  must  havo  recorded  the  giving  of  the  ^namo. 
Yahweh  presumably  was  originally  Elohim  or  El,  and 
Gunkel  has  brilliantly  suggested  that  the  name  was 
Yeruel  (2  Ch.  20i6).  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
presence  in  the  context  of  several  similar  words 
("elohim  yireh  in  8,  yere  'elohiw  in  12,  yar  \iil  in  13). 
He  emends  14?;"  for  he  said,  To-day  in  this  mountain 
God  pro videth."— 15-18.  Probably  an  addition  by  a 
redactor  (note  Yahweh  in  15!).— 19.  Close  of  E's 
story. 

XXII.  20-24.  The  Sons  of  Nahor.— From  J,  touched 
by  the  redactor,  and  inserted  to  prepare  for  24.     The 
names  are,  partially  at  any  rate,  tribal.     Discussion 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  larger  commentaries. 

XXIII.  Abraham  Purchases  the  Cave  of  Machpelah 
as  a  Burying-place  of  Sarah.— This  chapter  belongs  to 
P,  as  is  shown  by  its  legal  precision  and  the  wordiness 
of  its  style,  by  numerous  characteristic  expressions, 
and  by  the  later  references  in  P  (259f.,  4929-32,  COis). 
It  shows  how  Abraham  acquired  property  by  purchase 
in  Canaan,  an  earnest  of  ultimate  possession  of  t 
whole,   and   perhaps   inculcates   by   his   example   the 
duty  of  acquiring  a  family  grave,  to  which  importance 
was  attached.     Gunkel  thinks  that  the  story_  is  old, 
and  its  original  form  was  designed  to  emphasize  that 
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the  sanctuary  at  Machpeiah  belonged,  not  to  the 
Canaanites  who  claimed  it,  but  to  Israel,  since  Abraham 
Lad  purchased  it  with  full  legal  formalities  and  for 
the  full  price.  P  incorporated  it  because  the  Edomites, 
who  had  been  pushed  by  the  Arabs  into  S.  Judah, 
were  contesting  the  claim  in  his  day.  Since  he  could 
recognise  the  legitimacy  of  no  sanctuaiy  but  Jerusalem, 
he  emphasizes  the  point  that  Abraham  acquired  it 
siniDiy  as  a  family  grave.  The  cave  is  now  covered 
by  a  mosque,  which  is  itself  in  a  sacred  enclosure. 
No  Christians  have  entered  it  in  modem  times  save 
royal  personages  accompanied  by  members  of  their 
suites.  The  cave  itself  is  quite  inaccessible.  The 
reference  to  Hittites,  children  of  Heth,  so  far  S.  as 
Hebron  creates  difficulty.  Possibly  the  Hittite  empire 
reached  so  far ;  possibly  these  Hittites  are  quite 
distinct  from  their  famous  namesakes  ;  possibly  _wc 
have  simply  to  do  with  a  vague  use  by  P  of  Hittites 
in  the  sense  of  Canaanites. 

The  wailing  for  Sarah  past,  it  remains  to  dispose  of 
her  body.  Abraham  asks  the  Hittites  for  a  burying- 
placo.  They  offer  to  this  "  prince  of  God  "  (mg.)  the 
choicest  sepulchres.  Often  it  is  thought  that  the 
extreme  and  long-winded  politeness  is  but  the  Oriental 
way  of  conducting  a  bargain.  This  is  to  some  extent 
correct,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reluctance  to 
sell  was  sincere.  They  do  not  want  this  stranger  to 
have  any  of  their  land  in  his  own  legal  right ;  they 
prefer  that  he  should  simply  have  the  use  of  one  of 
their  own  sepulchres.  Abraham  presses  his  point, 
and  names  the  place.  He  wants  the  cave  merely,  but 
Ephron,  if  he  is  to  sell  it,  means  to  have  the  whole 
field  taken  with  it.  He  offers  it  in  the  conventional 
way  as  a  gift.  Abraham,  of  course,  insists  on  paying 
the  price,  which  by  once  more  offering  it  freely  Ephron 
contrives  to  let  him  know  !  Accordingly  the  money 
is  paid  and  the  purchase  executed  with  all  due  for 
malities,  and  in  the  cave  Sarah  is  buried. 

2.  came:  i.e.  into  the  room  where  the  dead  body 
lc..y. — 9.  Machpeiah  is  not  the  name  of  the  cave  simply 
(cf.  17,  19).— 10.  that  went  in  at  the  gate:  the  citizens 
who  are  entitled  to  sit  in  the  city  gate  and  discuss 
its  affairs.-— 15.  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver:  this 
weight  of  silver  would  now  be  worth  about  £55  ;  but 
its  actual  purchasing  power  would  be  very  much  more 
"  (cf.  20i6).  The  description  of  it  as  "  current  with  the 
merchant "  is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  refer  to  the 
quality  of  the  silver  or  to  the  weight  of  the  ingots,  or 
perhaps  even  to  coined  shekels,  which  seem  to  have 
been  in  use  as  early  as  this  time. 

XXIV.  At  his  Master's  Command,  Abraham's  Slave 
Brings  Rebekah  to  Canaan  as  a  Wife  for  Isaac.— The 
chapter  has  generally  been  assigned  to  J,  but  it  is 
probably  composite,  and  has  been  put  together  from 
J  and  E  rather  than  from  two  J  sources.  Close  scrutiny 
discloses  features  which  negative  its  unity,  but  the 
combination  has  been  skilfully  effected  and  the  story 
reads  admirably,  It  is  told  with  great  literary  skill. 

Peeling  the  approach  of  death,  Abraham  summons 
his  senior  slave  and  extracts  from  him  a  solemn  oath, 
in  contact  with  the  organs  which  are  the  sacred  seat 
of  life,  that  he  would  not  take  a  Canaanite  woman  as 
wife  for  Isaac,  but  would  bring  one  from  Abraham's 
own  country.  If  the  woman  would  not  come,  he  was 
by  no  means  to  defeat  God's  purpose  by  taking  Isaac 
to  her.  God  would  prosper  His  mission,  but  if  the 
woman  would  not  come,  the  oath  would  bind  him  no 
longer.  After  taking  the  oath  the  slave  made  up  a 
caravan  of  ten  camels  and  came  to  Nahor's  city. 
Arriving  at  the  time  when  the  women  draw  water, 
he  halts  by  the  well  and  prays  that  he  may  know 


Isaac's  appointed  bride  by  this  sign,  that  she  will 
satisfy  his  request  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  spon 
taneously  offer  to  water  his  camels.  Rcbekah,  Nahor's 
granddaughter,  fair  and  unwedded,  fulfils  the  con 
ditions,  and  he  gives  her  a  golden  nose-ring  and  golden 
bracelets.  He  discovers  her  lineage  and  craves  hospi 
tality.  This  is  cheerfully  promised,  and  he  thanks 
Yahweh  who  has  led  him  to  his  master's  kinsfolk. 
On  hearing  her  news  and  seeing  her  jewels,  Laban, 
her  brother,  welcomes  the  slave  and  his  retinue.  The 
slave  refuses  to  eat  till  he  has  told  his  errand,  which 
he  does  at  great  length,  closing  with  the  request  for 
a  definite  answer.  Laban  accepts  the  offer  of  marriage 
for  his  sister;  the  leading  of  Providence  is  too  clear 
to  be  ignored.  So  the  slave  makes  costly  presents 
to  Rebekah,  her  mother,  and  her  brother,  and  next 
morning  asks  leave  to  depart  at  once.  The  brother 
and  mother  wish  to  keep  her  with  them  for  a  few  days, 
but  the  slave  is  urgent  to  return  that  he  and  the  bride 
may  see  Abraham  before  he  dies.  They  find  that 
Rebekah  is  willing  to  go,  and  she  goes  with  their  bless 
ing.  On  their  arrival  they  meet  Isaac,  and  she  alights 
from  her  camel  (cf.  Jg.  li4J,  and  when  she  learns  that 
it  is  her  destined  husband  veils  herself.  After  hearing 
the  slave's  report,  Isaac  conducts  her  to  his  tent.  The 
veiling  is  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  bringing 
to  the  husband's  tent  "  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  East "  (Skinner).  So  Isaac 
was  comforted  after  his  father's  death  (see  below).  _ 

10.  Mesopotamia:  by  Aram-naharaim  the  region 
known  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  as  Naharina  is 
intended.  The  rendering  in  mg.,  "  Aram  of  the  two 
rivers,"  presupposes  that  Naharaim,  which  has  a  dual 
termination,  is  dual.  If  correct,  the  rivers  are  not  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  but  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Khabor.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  a  dual ;  the 
Egyptian  and  Canaanite  forms  are  not.  The  district 
is  that  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Euphrates, 
and  is  not  to  be  identified  with  what  the  Greeks  meant 
by  Mesopotamia. — 14.  The  test  of  unselfish  good  nature 
was  not  a  slight  one,  for  the  camel  is  a  heavy  drinker, 
and  there  were  ten  of  them.  Thomson  speaks  of  such 
kindness  as  quite  unusual. — 30.  The  wealth  implied 
in  the  gift  of  the  jewellery  andfthe  maiden's  story 
appeals  to  Laban.1-;  Obviously  such  a  guest  deserves 
to  be  cultivated,  an  impression  deepened  by  what  he 
hears  in  35! — 496.  Tell  me,  so  that  I  may  know  what 
to  do. — 50.  and  Bethuel :  should  probably  be  omitted  ; 
Laban,  and  in  a  less  degree,  his  mother,  arrange  the 
affair  and  receive  the  presents  ;  Bethuel  was  probably 
dead. 53.  The  presents  to  Rebekah  are  the  bride 
groom's  gifts  to  the  bride,  making  the  engagement 
binding,  those  to  the  mother  and  brother  are  the 
bride  -  price.— 62.  The  text  is  corrupt,  and  many 
emendations  have  been  proposed. — 63.  meditate:  an 
uncertain  rendering.  Perhaps  it  means  "  to  lament." 
Pesh.  reads  "  to  walk." — 67.  The  Heb.  is  ungram- 
matical;  we  should  read  "the  tent"  for  "his  mother 
Sarah's  tent  "  ;  into  his  own  tent  is  probably  intended. 
The  closing  words  are  also  changed.  They  are  literally 
"  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother."  Sarah's 
death  lay  some  time  in  the  past,  moreover  there  are 
various  indications  that  Abraham  had  died  before  the 
slave's  return.  Probably  his  death  was  mentioned 
after  61  in  the  original  story,  but  omitted  by  the 
editor  in  favour  of  P's  account  (257-io).  We  should 
probably  read  "  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his 
father's  death." 

XXV.  1-6.  The  Descendants  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah. — The  section  belongs  apparently  to  a  late 
stratum  of  J.  The  obvious  meaning  is  that  Abraham 
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married  again  and  had  six  children  after  Sarah's 
death.  This  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  birth  of  Isaac  was  effected  only  by  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  Providence.  Midian  (Ex.  215*)  is  the 
best  known  of  the  peoples  mentioned,  the  Dcdanites 
and  Sabaeans  also  occur  several  times. 

XXV.  7-11.  The  Death  and  Burial  of  Abraham.— 
This  is  from  P  except  116,  Afiiich  is  from  J  and  should 
follow  5. 

8.  his  people:  better  "his  father's  kin,"  i.e.  in 
Sheol. — 9.  P  ignores  scandals  in  the  story  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  Ishmael. 

XXV.  12-18.  I-ihaiaers  Posterity  and  Death.— 12-17 
a  from  P  ;  18  is  a  fragment  of  J,  but  its  original  context 
is  uncertain.  Twelve  tribes  are  said  to  be  descended 
from  Ishmael.  The  identification  of  Nebaioth  (289, 
863,  Is.  GO/)  with  the  Nabata?ans,  famous  in  the  period 
after  the  Exilo,  is  now  generally  given  up.  It  and 
Kedar  (Is.  21if,f.  *,  42u,  60;,  Jer.  2io,  49.28,  Ps.  1205  *) 
lay  probably  to  the  E.  of  Edom.  The  other  tribes  are 
of  less  importance.  Tema  was  a  N.  Arabian  tribe 
about  250  miles  to  SE.  of  Edom,  coupled  wiih  Dcdan 
in  Is.  21i3f.,  Jer.  25^3,  and  with  Shcba  in  Job  619. 
The  problems  raised  by  18  are  too  complicated  to  be 
discussed  here. 

XXV.  19-34.  The  Birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Jacob 
Takes  Advantage  of  Esau  to  Secure  his  Birthright.— At 
this  point  we  pass  to  the  sti  >r v  <  >?  Jacob.  In  the  present 
section  iyf.,  z6b  belong  to  P,  the  rest  to  JE.  21-28  is 
iTorn  J,  and  so  in  the  judgment  of  most  critics  29-34, 
though  some  assign  it  to  E. 

Like  Sarah  and  Rachel,  Rebekah  is  for  long  without 
a  child.     P  fixes  the  interval  from  marriage  to  mother 
hood   as  thirty   years,   but   in   view  of   the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  his  chronological  statements  elsewhere 
no  dependence  can  bo  placed  on  them  here.     Before 
their  birth  the  mother's  life  is  made  intolerable  by 
their   struggles    (cf.    27.j6    for   a    similar   outburst   of 
petulance),  and  on  inquiry  at  the  oracle  Yahweh  telk 
her  that  two  nations  have  already  begun  a  struggle 
which  will  issue  in  the  subjection  of  the  elder.     When 
the  twins-  were  born  the  first  was  a  redskin  ('ndmoni, 
hence  Edom,  though  another  reason  is  given  for  the 
name  in  30)  and  hairy  (.-se'ar,  hence  Seir),  and  his  name 
was  called  Esau,  for  which  no  etymology  is  suggested ; 
perhaps  it  means  "  shaggy."     His  brother  follows  hard 
at  his   heels,   indeed  with   his  hand  on  Esau's  heel, 
vainly  attempting  to  hold  him  back.     Him  they  call 
Jacob,  connecting  it  with  the  Hob.  word  for  "  heel " 
(cf.  mg.).     Jacob  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  Jacob-el 
(pp.  248f.),  which  is  both  a  personal  and  place  name,  of 
disputed  meaning.     The  story  continues  as  it  began. 
The  dissimilarity  in  appearance  is  matched  by  differ 
ence  in  disposition  and  occupation.     Esau  loved  the 
hunter's  adventurous  life,  and  grew  skilful  (EV  "  cun 
ning  ")  in  it,  Jacob  was  a  quiet  (mg.)  stay-at-home 
lad  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd.     The 
difference  was  accentuated,  and  tragedy  invited,  by 
the  favouritism  of   the   parents — of  Isaac   for  Esau 
whose   venison   he   relished,    of   Rebekah   for   Jacob,' 
whose  feminine  traits  perhaps  made  him  more  con 
genial    to    his    mother.     Jacob    grows    up    with    tho 
galling  sense  that  he  is  the  younger,  and  that  his 
brother  possesses  the  birthright  and  does  not  even 
value  it  as  he  should.     The  birthright  conferred  leader 
ship  in  the  family  and  a  double  share  of  the  inheritance, 
and  political  and  material  superiority  when  transferred 
to  the  nation  from  the  individual.     Jacob  had  prob- 
a  bly  la  id  schemes  to  secure  it.     His  chance  comes  when, 
making  lentil  stew,  he  is  asked  by  the  famished  Esau 


for  some  of  that  red  stuff:  he  is  too  ravenous  to  give  it 
its  proper  name,  and  in  his  impatience  repeats  the 
word  (mg.).  Jacob  driven  his  brother  mercilessly ; 
first  of  all  (my.)  ho  must  sell  him  his  birthright.  Esau 
does  not  stop  to  think  "  so  much  for  so  little,"  or  to 
soften  his  cold  brother.  He  fancies  himself  dying! 
anything  for  a  good  meal !  But  Jacob  is  too  a'stuto 
to  take  his  brother's  bare  word,  he  was  himself  an 
unscrupulous  liar.  Ho  insists  on  tho  guarantee  of  an 
oath,  which  is  given  without  hesitation.  Then,  having 
satisfied  his  hunger,  Esau  went  away  without  regret, 
and  at  least  justified  Jacob  so  far,  that  the  birthright 
had  passed  to  one  who  knew  how  to  value  it.  Tho 
narrator  betrays  no  repugnance  for  tho  meanness  of 
his  ancestor.  Esau  "  was  a  man  with  no  depth  of 
nature  and  no  outlook  into  the  eternal.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  faith  who  postpones  present  gratification 
for  future  good,  but  one  who  lived  like  an  animal 
'  tame  in  earth's  paddock  as  her  prize,'  with  110  spiritual 
horizon.  Ho  was  thus,  engaging  though  ho  might  be, 
a  character  of  less  promise  than  his  selfish,  calculating, 
cold-blooded  brother,  who  had  spiritual  vision  aiid 
numbered  Bethel  and  Peniel  among  his  experiences. 
The  contrast  comes  out  in  Esau's  selling  his  birthright, 
and  all  its  spiritual  privileges,  in  a  fit  of  impatient 
hunger,  and  Jacob's  grim  tenacity  in  holding  on  to 
the  angel  with  dislocated  thigh,  till  he  blessed  him  " 
( Hebrews,  Cent.B,  -p.  230). 

XXVI.  Isaac  and  the  Philistines.— Apart  from  j4f. 
this  chapter  belongs  to  J.  The  origin;;!  has  been 
expanded  in  1-6,  and  15,  18  arc  harmonistic  insertions. 
Apart  from  12-1;  tho  incidents  are  parallel  to  incidents 
recorded  of  Abraham.  On  the  relation  to  the  earlier 
adventure.;  of  Sarah  in  Egypt  and  Gerar,  t;eo  20*. 
The  incident  is  misplaced ;  obviously  it  is  earlier  than 
the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  Tho  dispute  about  tho 
wells  and  covenant  with  Abimelech  are  doublets  ol 
the  similar  events  in  Abraham's  hie. 

Like  Abraham,  Isaac  is  forced  to  migrate  by  famine, 
but  ho  goes  to  Gerar,  not  Egypt,  whose  king,  like  the 
king  of  Gerar  in  20,  is  named  Abimelech,  but  is  styled 
;•  king  of  tho  Philistines."     Yahweh  bids  him  remain 
in  the  land  and  not  remove  to  Ecrvpt  as  hia  father 
had   done,    renewing   to    him    the  "promise   made   t<> 
Abraham  (1-5).     He  passes  off  Rebekah  as  his  sister, 
till  the  king  surprises  them  in  their  connubialities  and 
rebukes   him   for   tho  guilt   of  unconscious   adultery 
that    his    people    might    have    incurred    through    his 
poltroonery.     Although  a  semi-nomad,  Isaac  practises 
agriculture,   as   is   to-day  done    by   the   Bedouin   (at 
Beersheba  among  other  places),  and  so  successfully 
that  seed  produces  a  hundredfold,  an  exceptional  but 
not  an  impossible  yield  (cf.  Mk.  4s).     His  ilocks,  herds, 
and  slaves  multiply,   the  Philistines  envy  him,  and 
the  king  bids  him  depart.     His  slaves  discover  water, 
but  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  contest  the  well  with  them' 
and  similarly  with  a  second  well,  and  only  with  tho 
third    (Rehoboth)   do   they  leave  him  in   possession. 
This  was  probably  at  Ruhaibeh,  about  20  miles  SW. 
of  Beersheba.     He  went  from  there  to  Beersheba,  where 
Yahweh  appeared  to  him  and  renewed  his  promise' 
whereupon  Isaac  built  an  altar  and  invoked  Yahweh's 
name.     Thus  the  origin  of  Beersheba  as  a  sanctuary 
is  traced  back  to  Isaac  as  well  as  to  Abraham  (2133). 
Abimelech,   recognising  Yahweh's   blessing  on  Isaac, 
proposes  a  covenant  which  he  accepts,  and  which  is 
made  by  a  feast  and  an  oath.     Learning  the  same 
uay  from  his  slaves  of  a  well  they  had  sunk  there 
(c/._  25),  he  gives  it  the  name  Shibah  (swearing),  from 
which  the  city  derived  its  name  Beersheba,  a  variant 
of  the  account  in  2131. 
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The  chapter  closes  with  two  verses  from  P  about 
Esau's  two  Hittito  wives,  which  prepare  the  way  for 
Jacob's  dispatch  to  his  mother's  family  to  secure  a 
wife,  since  his  parents  are  grieved  that  by  inter 
marriage  with  the  natives  Esau  should,  have  tainted 
the  purity  of  the  stock. 

XXVII.  1^5.  At   his   Mother's   Instigation,   Jacob 
Cheats  Esau  of  his  Father's  Blessing.— Probably  com 
piled  from  J  and  E.     Since  both  presuppose  it  later, 
both  must  have  told  the  story.     There  are  doublets 
which  point  to  the  use  of  two  sources.     We  naturahy 
expect  the  blessing  to  follow  at  the  end  of  23,  but  it 
conies  only  in  27?).     Twice  Jacob  is  questioned  as  to  his 
identity,  and  Isaac  is  in  one  place  deceived  by  touch 
(21-23)  in  the  other  by  smell  (27).     The  analysis  is, 
however,   very   uncertain,   and   may   be  neglected  as 
the    chapter    reads    fairly    connectedly.     The    main 
thread  of  the  story  seems  to  come  from  J.     Isaac,  in 
anticipation  of  death,  bids  Esau  go  hunting  and  bring 
him  venison  prepared  as  a  savoury  meal,  that  thus  the 
prophetic  spirit  may  be  induced  (as  later  the  prophets 
induced  ecstasy  by  music,  1  S.  lOsf.  *,  2  K.  815),  and 
he  may  utter  the  prized  blessing  on  his  firstborn  son, 
Eebekah  overhears  the  command  and,  as  soon  as  Esau 
has  gone,  schemes  to  outwit  her  blind   husband  and 
secure  the  coveted,  irrevocable  blessing  for  her  favourite 
son.     Jacob's  objections  are  overruled,  and  Rebekah 
cooks   two  kids  which  ho  will  pass  off  for  venison, 
dresses  him  in  the  raiment  Esau  used  for  sacred  occa 
sions,  and    conceals  with    the  goatskins  the    tell-tale 
smoothness  of  Jacob's  skin.     Isaac  is  struck  with  the 
speed  of  the  return.  Jacob  piously  attributes  it  to  the 
good  hand  of  his  father's  God.     Isaac  notes  the  Jacob- 
like  ring  of  the  voice,  but  is  reassured  by  the  hairiness 
of  the  hands.     He  eats  the  meal,  and,  "thus  inspired, 
pronounces  the  blessing  on  his  son,  redolent  as  he  is 
of  the  smell  of  a   field  which   Yahweh  has  blessed. 
Fruitful  lands,  abundant  harvest  and  vintage,  political 
supremacy — with  such  blessings  in  his  ears,  and  the 
knowledge  that  no  discovery  of  his  deceit  can  deprive 
him  of  them,  the  trickster  leaves  his  father's  presence, 
undetected  by  the  father,  nor  surprised  by  the  brother. 
He  and  his  mother  had  played  a  daring  game,  and 
tiad  won  it.     Only  just  won  "it;  a  little  later  and  he 
should  have  been  caught  by  his  brother,  cursed  by  his 
justly-incensed  father.     The  scene  between  Esau  and 
[saac  is  among  the  most  pathetic  in  literature.     To 
bis  consternation  the  father  discovers  the  justice  of  the 
suspicions  which  had  too  easily  been  allayed,  yet  a 
blessing  once  uttered  cannot  be  taken  back  (925-27*). 
A.nd  Esau,  not  the  same  man  as  when  he  lightly  sold  his 
birthright,  is  stricken  with  bitter  grief  that  he  should 
have  been  cheated  of  his  blessing  by  one  who  has  thus 
loubly  justified  his  sinister  name.     "  All  the  primitive 
mildness  of  Esau's  nature  bursts  out  like  a  stream  of 
.ava  "  (Procksch).     But  has  the  father  no  blessing  ? 
What  can  ho  have,   when  to  a  fruitful  land  he  has 
idded  Jacob's  lordship  over  Esau  ?     But  with  pas 
sionate    tears    Esau    urges    his    entreaty.     So    Isaac 
mnounces  the  destiny  of  Edom.     There  is  an  ambiguity 
in  the    preposition    (RV   "of,"    mg.   "away    from," 
:/.  Job  1926*)  which  may  be  intentional,  but  which 
nakes  it  uncertain  whether  yja  is  a  blessing  like  28, 
>r  dooms  Edom   to  a  sterile  land.     Actually  Edom 
lad  a  fertile  land,  but  the  reference  may  not  be  to 
ihe  whole  of  tho  territory  it  held  at  a  later  period, 
md  the  general  impression  of  the  whole  passage  favours 
ng.     Edom    is    to  dwell   in    a  barren    land,   live    by 
plunder,  and  be  in  servitude  to  Israel.     Yet  the  pre- 
liction  of  Israel's  suzerainty  (29),  though  it  must  be 
fulfilled,  leaves  a  loophole.     Esau's  subjection  will  not 


be  permanent.  The  people  will  become  restive  and 
then  snap  their  yoke.  Esau  decides  that  he  will  not 
disturb  his  father's  last  days  by  summary  vengeance 
on  Jacob;  the  funeral  rites  for  Isaac  are  at  hand,  and 
then  he  will  kill  Jacob  while  the  seven  days'  mourning 
is  in  progress.  Rebekah  learns  of  his"  design  and 
counsels  Jacob  to  visit  Laban  till  Esau's  anger  is  past. 
Only  a  short  time  and  with  a  character  so  shallow, 
the  storm  will  have  blown  over,  and  Jacob  will  be 
back.  Why,  then,  should  Esau  kill  him  and  die  for 
the  fratricide  and  she  lose  both  her  sons  at  a  stroke  ? 
Jacob,  however,  met  Rachel  and  stayed  with  Laban 
for  twenty  years. 

XXVII.  46-XXYIII.  9.  Jacob  is  Sent  from  Homo  to 
Marry  into  his  Mother's  Family. — The  reader  may 
readily  suppose  that  Rebekah  uses  the  unfortunate 
marriage  of  Esau  as  a  pretext  to  hide  her  real  reason  for 
sending  Jacob  away,  which  was  to  baulk  Esnu  of  his 
revenge.  But  this  section  comes  from  P  and  links 
on  to  2634!  Intermarriage  with  Canaanites  was 
contrary  to  the  ideals  of  Judaism  ;  Edom  may  do  such 
things,  but  not  Israel.  When  Esau  learnt  that  his 
father  was  not  pleased  with  his  wives,  and  in  sending 
Jacob  to  Laban  had  given  him  the  blessing  of  Abraham, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  his  cousin,  though 
not  so  pure  in  breed  as  his  own  family,  since  her 
grandmother  was  Egyptian.  It  is  noteworthy  that  if 
Genesis  is  a  unity,  Jacob  is  sent  off  to  marry  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  when  Rebekah  had  put  up  with 
her  unwelcome  daughters-in-law  thirty-seven  years. 
He  is  eighty-four  when  he  actually  marries  !  The 
documentary  analysis  saves  us  from  such  absurdities. 

XXVIII.  10-22.  Yahweh  Reveals  Himself  to  Jacob 
at  Bethel.— This  section  is  taken  from  J  and  E.  To 
E  i if.,  171.,  20,  2ia,  22  may  be  assigned/ to  J  10,  13-16, 
and  perhaps  igu.  This  may  be  an  insertion,  so  perhaps 
196,  2ifr.  The  fuller  and  finer  story  belongs  to  E, 
who  as  a  North  Israelite  was  much  more  interested 
than  J  in  the  great  northern  sanctuary,  Jerusalem's 
chief  rival.  He  tells  how  Bethel  came  to  be  a  shrine 
for  the  children  of  Jacob,  and  why  tithes  (Am.  44)  were 
offered  at  it.  Jacob  chances  on  a  place  and  lies  there 
for  the  night  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  He  dreams 
of  a  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the 
angels  passing  up  and  down  upon  it.  In  terror  ho 
recognises  that  this  is  God's  house,  earth's  entrance 
into  heaven.  He  sets  up  the  stone  as  a  pillar  (mnsselaJi, 
pp.  98f.)  and  anoints  it  with  oil.  This  stone  was  pre 
sumably  the  most  sacred  object  in  the  later  sanctuary. 
Then  he  vows  that  in  return  for  food,  raiment,  arid 
safe  return,  this  stone  shall  be  God's  house,  and  he,^- 
will  give  back  to  God  a  tenth  of  all  that  God  has  given 
him.  The  narrative  reflects  very  ancient  ideas.  Earth 
and  heaven  are  close  together,  connected  by  a  stair 
way,  with  heaven's  gate  at  the  foot ;  the  angels  are 
not  winged  (unlike  the  seraphim  or  cherubim),  and 
need  the  stairway  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
stone  is  a  house  of  God,  as  Jacob  learns  by  the  dream  ; 
it  was  a  very  widespread  belief  that  certain  stones 
were  inhabited  by  a  deity.  It  was  also  customary 
for  people  to  sleep  at  sanctuaries  that  they  might 
receive  oracles  in  their  dreams.  Jacob  practises 
"  incubation  "  unintentionally  ;  he  shudders  at  his 
involuntary  trespass  on  sacred  ground  and  unconscious 
desecration  of  God's  house  into  a  pillow.  The  stair 
way  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  terraces  of  stone 
in  which  the  hill  rises  near  by. 

J's  story  has  not  been  fully  preserved.  It  must 
have  told  how  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  his  sleep 
Yahweh  stands  by  him  (mg.),  reveals  Himself  by  His 
name,  promises  him  the  land,  personal  protection,  and. 
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a  safe  return.  He  wakes  and  recognises  that,  all 
unknown  to  him,  Yahweh  was  in  the  place,  to  which 
(if  190.  belongs  to  J)  he  gives  the  name  Bethel,  formerly 
Luz  (Jg.  123). 

XXIX.  1-30.  Jacob  Serves  Seven  Years  for  Rachel. 
Laban  Substitutes  Leah  and  Secures  Fourteen  Years' 
Service  In  Exchange  for  the  Two.— Apart  from  bits  of 
P  (24,  28ft,  29)  the  section  belongs  to  JE.  Analysis  is 
very  uncertain.  Probably  i  is  from  E,  2-14  from  J. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  15-30;  for  our  purpose  further 
analysis  is  unnecessary. 

Jacob  comes  in  his  journey  to  a  well,  and  finds  three 
flocks  waiting  to  bo  watered.     It  was  the  custom  when 
all  the  flocks  were  gathered,  for  the  stone  to  bo  rolled 
from  the  well's  mouth  and  replaced  after  watering. 
Jacob  has  discovered  that  the  place  is   Haran,  and 
that   Laban   is  well  known   to  the  shepherds,  when 
Laban's   daughter   Rachel   is   seen   approaching  with 
her  sheep.     Fretting  at  the  waste  of  time,  he  remon 
strates  with  the  shepherds  for  waiting ;  much  of  the 
day  is  still  before  them,  let  them  water  the  sheep  that 
they  may  go  on  grazing.     That,  they  explain,  would 
violate  their  custom.     Meanwhile  Rachel  comes  up, 
and  Jacob,  single-handed,  removes  the  immense  stone 
and  waters  her  nock  (c/.  Ex.  2 16-21),  the  shepherds 
not  interfering  with  a  stranger  capable  of  such  a  ieat. 
Then  he  kissed  his  cousin,  burst  into  tears,  and,  when 
his  emotions  had  calmed  down,  disclosed  his  identity. 
Rachel  ran  back  (2428)  and  told  her  father,  who  with 
characteristic  effusiveness  (2429-31),  ran  to  welcome 
his  nephew,  and.  having  heard  his  story,  accepted  him 
as  his  kinsman.'    After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  during 
which  Jacob  had  made  himself  useful  (15),  and  Laban 
had  detected  and  measured  his  love  for  Rachel,  Laban 
offers  him  a  situation  and  inquires  his  terms.     Jacob 
wanted  Rachel,  but  he  had  no  bride-price  with  which 
to    buy    her.      He    offers    accordingly    seven    years 
service'.     This  Laban  accepts,  congratulating  himself 
on  getting  so  strong  and  efficient  a  servant  without 
pay,   but  professing  that  he  would  prefer  Jacob  to 
any   other  son-in-law.     It  was,   in   fact,  and  is  still 
customary,  for  the  first  cousin  to  have  the  first  claim ; 
rf.  "  Great  is  the  perfection  of  the  next-of-kin  mar- 
ria<'o  "   quoted   from  the  Dinkart  ix.  385  by  J.  H. 
Moulton,   Early  Zaroastrianism,  p.   337.    The   seven 
years  pass,  for   the   deeply-enamoured  Jacob,   like    a 
few    days,   a    picture    of    romantic    love    as    rare    in 
the  OT  as  it  is  exquisite.     At  the  end  of  the  period, 
Jacob  claims  his  bride.     The  drinking-feast  was  held 
in  celebration  of  the  wedding,  the  bride  was  brought 
to  Jacob  veiled  at  night ;  only  in  the  morning  does  he 
Icam  the  bitter  truth  that  Laban  had  foisted  on  him 
his  elder  daughter,  the  unattractive,  weak-eyed  Leah, 
in  place  of  tlie  lovely  Rachel  with  flashing  eyes.     The 
smooth  swindler  has' his  excuse  ready;  custom  forbade 
the  younger  daughter  to  be  wedded  first,  a  custom 
studiously  concealed  from  Jacob.     He  relies  on  the 
injured  bridegroom  to  make  the  best  of  it,  to  create 
no  scandal  by  repudiating  Leah,  and  breaking  up  the 
feast ;  besides,  he  shall  have  Rachel  after  all  when  the 
week  of  Leah's  festivities  is  over,  only,  of  course,  he 
must    serve    another    seven    years    for    her.     Jacob 
acquiesces— what  else  could  he  do  ?     At  all  costs  he 
must  have  Rachel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  he 
attains  Ins  desire,  and  takes  up  once  more  the  drudgery 
of  service  without  payment.     Whether  he  felt  he  had 
been  paid  in  Ins  own  coin  we  cannot  say. 
XXIX.  31-XXX.  24.  The  Birth  of  Jacob's  Children. 

This  section  is  from  JE,  with  slight  touches  from  P. 

Roughly  2931-35,  309-13  is  from  J,  30i-6,8  is  from  E, 
3014-24  mainly  from  JE,  the  two  strands  here  being 
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hard  to  unravel.     It  records  the  origin  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.     It  reflects  conditions  a  good  deal  earlier  than 
those 'known  to  us  in  the  history  of  Israel.     In  the 
later    period    Reuben    dwindled    into    insignificance, 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  largely  exterminated,  Judah 
was   detached   from   the   other   Leah   tribes,    Joseph 
closely  associated  with  them.     The  rivalry   between 
the  sisters  plays  an  important  part.     The  less  favoured 
wife  is  compensated  by  the  blessing  of  children,  barren 
ness    redresses   the   superiority   of   the   more    fondly 
loved  (1  S.  1).     It  drives  her  to  the  device,  chosen  by 
Sarah  (161-3),  of  yielding  her  maid  to  her  husband, 
and    by  receiving  'the  child  on  her  knees  as  it  was 
born,    of   making    it   her   own.     Apparently    by    this 
means  Rachel  secured  two  sons,  while  her  sister  had 
only  one,  for  when   Naphtali  is  born  she  gives  him  a 
name  claiming  to  have  beaten  her  sister  in  her  mighty 
wrestlings  with  her.     The  names  play  an  important 
part   in  the   story,  reflecting   for  the  most  part  the 
struggle  between  the  wives.     The  etymologies  are  not 
scientific,  they  are  based  on  similarities  of  sound  (see 
nig     which,    however,   does    not   bring    out    all    the 
assonances);    in   several   cases,   two   etymologies   are 
suggested,  one  by  E,  the  other  by  J.     Some  of  the 
names   in  the   story   are  those  of  animals  ;    Rachel 
means    "ewe,"    Leah    perhaps    "antelope,"    Reuben 
possibly  "  lion  "  or  "  wolf,"  Simeon  "  the  mongrel  of 
wolf  and  hyaena"  ;  they  may  point  to  an  earlier  pre 
valence  of  totemism.     In  its  original  form  the  story 
of  the  mandrakes  (Ca.  7i3*)  presumably  explained  the 
fruitfulness  of  Rachel     They  were  a  plum-like  fruit 
ripening  at  wheat  harvest  in  May.     They  arc  regarded 
as  aphrodisiacs  (c/.  mg.)  and  as  promoting  conception. 
Rachel  docs  not  require  the  former ;  she  has  all  her 
husband's  love,  but  she  longs  for  children,  and  offers 
to   surrender   her   husband    (for   one   night  !)   to    the 
neglected  Leah,  in  return  for  some  of  the  mandrakes. 
Opportunity    is   thus    given    for   the    "hired"    (16) 
husband    to    become    the    father    of    Issachar.     Ihe 
mandrakes,   the  earlier  form   of  the  story   probably 
went  on  to  say,  removed  the  disability  from  which 
Rachel,  like  Sarah  (16if.)  and  Rebekah  (252i),  suffered, 
so  that  Joseph  was  born.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
chronologv  does  not  }>erniit  more  than  about  three 
years  between  Judah  and  Joseph,  so  that  Joseph  and 
Issachar  may  -well  have   been  about   the  same  age. 
This  is  not  tlie  general  impression  left  by  the  narrative, 
but  the  whole  of  2932-3024  has  been  crowded  into  the 
first  seven  years  of  Jacob's  married  life,  too  short  an 
interval  for  the  events,  it  is  true,  Leah  having  six 
sons  in  the   period  (unless  Zebulun  is  put  later),  not 
to  speak  of  Dinah,  who  seems  to  be  interpolated  to 
prepare  for  34,  and  an  interval  of  barrenness  (2935), 
during  which  Zilpah  has  two  sons. 

XXX  25-43.  Jacob  Grows  Rich  by  Overreaching 
Laban.— This  is  a  difficult  section.  It  is  taken  from 
JE  The  analysis  is  uncertain.  To  J  may  be  assigned 
25/27,  29-31,  35*.,  to  E  26,  28,  33f.,  while  32  is  to  be 
divided  between  them.  37-45  ^  m  tho  main  froi£  J» 
but  in  its  present  form  is  barely  intelligible.  Two 
accounts  of  the  bargain  seem  to  be  combined,  though 
the  fragmentary  character  and  the  state  of  E's  text 
make  reconstruction  uncertain.  According  to  E, 
Jacob  takes  out  of  Laban's  flock  aU  the  parti-coloured 
animals,  and  they  are  his  pay.  If  at  any  time  Laban 
finds  animals  of  the  normal  colour  in  Jacobs  flock 
they  may  be  taken  as  stolen.  According  to  J  Jacob 
stipulates  for  no  share  in  Laban's  present  flock,  but 
presumably  for  any  abnormally  coloured  that  may  be 
born  hereafter  in  the  flock  he  tends  for  Laban.  So 
Laban  takes  away  all  the  abnormally  coloured  he  has 
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at  present,  and  sends  them  right  away  three  days' 
journey  from  the  flock  Jacob  has  in  charge,  leaving 
him  with  the  normally  coloured  animals  only,  thus, 
since  they  in'ight  be  expected  to  have  normally- 
coloured  offspring,  reducing  Jacob's  prospective  share 
almost  to  vanishing  point.  In  either  case  the  pro 
portion  of  abnormally  coloured  would  be  small,  and 
Jacob's  commission  would  appear  to  be  paltry.  Jacob 
then  sets  himself  to  defeat  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  on  which  Laban  counted,  and  by  placing  the 
parti-coloured  rods  in  the  drinking-troughs  before  the 
females  at  coupling-time,  secure  parti-coloured  off 
spring.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably ;  and  as  ho 
employed  it  only  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  animals, 
his  flock  grew  sturdier  and  Laban's  more  delicate. 

27.  divined:  perhaps  literally  meant,  perhaps 
simply  discerned  by  observation. — 32.  The  sheep  in 
Syi'ia  are  almost  all  white,  the  goats  brown  or  black. — 
37ff.  "  The  physiological  principle  is  well  established  " 
(Driver). — 40.  The  Heb.  is  obscure  and  the  text 
corrupt ;  "  and  set  ...  of  Laban  "  should  probably 
be  omitted  as  a  gloss. 

XXXI.  1-21.  Jacob's  Flight.— This  section  is,  for  the 
most  part,  from  E,  i,  3  are  from  J,  18  (after  "  cattle  ") 
from  P. 

Jacob  realises  from  the  words  of  Laban's  sons  (J) 
and  the  altered  demeanour  of  Laban  himself  (E)  that 
his  enrichment  at  Laban's  expense  is  deeply  resented. 
Yahweh  also  bade  him  return  (J).  To  his  wives  he 
complains  of  the  treatment  he  has  received  from  their 
father,  which  God  has  nevertheless  overruled  for  his 
advantage,  the  God  of  Bethel  who  is  now  summoning 
him  home.  They  side  with  Jacob,  embittered  by 
Laban's  meanness  in  giving  them  no  part  of  the  bride- 
price  (mg.).  So,  with  their  warm  encouragement,  he 
sets  out  with  family,  flocks,  and  property,  outwitting 
Laban,  who  was  sheep-shearing.  Rachel,  without 
Jacob's  connivance  (32),  also  stole  Laban's  teraphim 
(p.  101),rthus  securing  the  family  "  luck."  They  crossed 
the  Euphrates  (mg. )  and  headed  towards  the  hill-country 
of  Gilead. 

7-12.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  repre 
sentation  in  8031-42  darkens  the  obscurity  which 
already  invests  that  passage.  Here  the  representation 
is  that  Laban  kept  changing  the  conditions,  finding, 
to  his  mortification,  that  every  arrangement  turned 
to  Jacob's  profit. — 20.  the  heart  (mg.) :  the  under 
standing. 

XXXI.  22-XXXII.  2.  After  Mutual  Recriminations, 
Jacob  and  Laban  Make  a  Covenant  to  Refrain  from 
Aggression  on  each  other's  Territories. — The  analysis 
is  uncertain ;  Gunkel  assigns  22-24,  26,  28-3 ia  (to 
"  Laban  "),  32-35,  3Gfr,  37,  4i~43,  45,  49f.,  53^-332  to  E  ; 
the  rest,  apart  from  47,  to  J.  According  to  E,  Laban 
learns  of  Jacob's  flight  on  the  third  day,  and  overtakes 
him  seven  days  later,  but  is  warned  in  a  dream  the 
night  before  their  encounter  to  say  nothing  to  him, 
a  command  which  he  interprets  as  forbidding  him  to 
take  hostile  measures.  He  reproaches  Jacob  with  his 
Budden  flight,  depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  of 
saying  adieu  to  his  children.  He  could  hurt  him  but 
for  God's  prohibition.  And  if  sore  home-sickness 
excused  him,  why  has  he  stolen  his  gods  ?  Jacob, 
ignorant  of  Rachel's  theft,  replies  that  the  thief  shall 
die  (cf.  44g),  and  gives  him  full  liberty  to  search. 
Laban  searches  the  tents  of  Jacob,  the  maids,  and 
Leah,  without  discovering  the  teraphim.  Last  of  all, 
he  enters  Rachel's  tent.  She  had  concealed  them  in 
the  camel's  howdah,  in  which  she  travelled,  and 
alleges  her  condition  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  as  the 
reason  why  she  cannot  rise  (a  stolen  god  protected 


from  discovery  in  so  ignominious  a  way !).  Jacob 
concludes  that  Laban's  charge  was  a  pretext  for  ran 
sacking  his  property  to  see  if  he  can  find  anything  of 
his  own,  and  challenges  him  to  produce  it.  Then  (4 if.) 
he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Fourteen 
years  he  had  served  for  the  daughters,  six  for  the 
flock ;  but  for  God's  care  Laban  would  have  turned 
him  away  penniless.  God's  rebuke  shows  that  he  had 
marked  Jacob's  wrongs.  Laban  replies,  "  Daughters, 
children,  flocks,  all  you  have  is  mine,  yet  I  must  part 
with  them  ;  what  kindness  can  I  show  them  ?  "  Then 
he  (not  Jacob)  sets  up  a  pillar,  to  indicate  that  God 
will  watch  between  them,  to  see  that  Jacob,  when  no 
longer  under  his  father-in-law's  eye,  does  not  illtreat 
his  daughters.  Jacob  swears  by  the  Fear  of  Isaac, 
offers  a  sacrifice,  and  partakes  with  his  brethren  of  a 
sacrificial  meal.  In  the  morning  Laban  bids  his 
children  adieu,  and  returns  home. 

According  to  J,  Laban  overtakes  Jacob  and  re 
proaches  him  for  leaving  without  the  customary 
"  send-off."  He  replies  that  he  feared  that  Laban 
might  rob  him  of  his  daughters.  (Laban's  reply  is 
not  preserved;  it  aroused  Jacob's  hot  anger  (360), 
and  from  the  tenor  of  Jacob's  reply  Gunkel  conjectures 
that  he  charged  him  with  stealing  his  flocks.)  Jacob 
replies  in  wrath  that  he  had  served  him  twenty  years, 
there  have  been  no  miscarriages  in  the  flock,  he  has 
not  eateri  the  rams,  if  beasts  had  devoured  he  had  not 
brought  the  mangled  remains  for  inspection  to  prove 
his  honesty  (Ex.  22i3,  Am.  812),  but  had  borne  the 
loss ;  pitiless  heat  by  day,  biting  frost  by  night, 
scanty  sleep,  such  had  been  his  thankless  lot.  Laban 
proposes  a  covenant  (and  (?)  the  making  of  a  cairn) 
to  witness  between  them.  He  (not  Jacob)  bids  his 
brethren  collect  stones,  and  they  celebrate  the  covenant 
feast  on  the  cairn.  This  cairn  is  to  be  a  witness  that 
neither  will  pass  it  in  hostile  aggression  against  the 
other. 

In  32 if.  (E)  wo  have  apparently  a  fragmentary  ex 
planation  of  the  name  Mahanaim.  The  incident  is  so 
curious  that  probably  something  objectionable  to  later 
piety  (possibly  a  conflict  between  Jacob  and  the 
angels  ;  cf.  3224-32)  has  been  struck  out. 

25.  the  mountain:  apparently  different  from  "the 
mountain  of  Gilead";  perhaps  Mizpah  stood  in  the 
text  (49).— 42.  the  Fear  of  Isaac:  i.e.  the  deity  feared 
by  Isaac,  not  the  terror  inspired  by  the  god  Isaac 
(E.  Meyer)  or  a  sacred  object  belonging  to  and  rever 
enced  by  Isaac  and  now  in  Jacob's  possession  (Eerd- 
mans). 

XXXII.  3-21.  Jacob  Takes  Precautions  to  Appease 
Esau. — 3-1  yi  seems  to  be  from  J,  136-21  from  E. 
9-12  may  bo  an  expansion.  According  to  J,  Jacob 
divides  his  company  into  two  camps,  so  that  one  may 
escape  if  Esau  attacks.  E  represents  Jacob  as  making 
up  a  very  valuable  present  to  win  Esau's  favour. 
This  consists  of  goats,  sheep,  camels,  cattle,  and  asses. 
He  hits  on  the  plan  of  arranging  them  in  separate 
droves,  with  a  space  between  each.  Each  drover  is 
to  say  that  it  is  a  present  for  Esau,  and  that  Jacob  is 
behind.  Thus  Esau,  when  he  expects  to  see  Jacob, 
is  to  be  again  and  again  surprised  with  a  fresh  present ; 
so  it  is  hoped  that  his  anger  will  have  vanished  by  the 
time  he  meets  his  brother. 

7.  two  companies:  the  word  is  the  same  as  that 
rendered  "  host "  in  2  ;  it  is  a  second  explanation  of 
the  name  Mahanaim,  the  writer  taking  the  word  as  a 
dual ;  probably  it  is  not  really  such,  though  it  has  a 
dual  termination. — 9-12.  A  beautiful  prayer,  but  the 
absence  of  any  confession  of  sin  is  remarkable,  con 
sidering  the  root  of  Jacob's  well-grounded  fear. 
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XXXII.  22-32.  The  Wrestling  Of  Jacob.-— The  narra 
tive,  for  which  Hos.  123-5  should  be  compared,  is  dis- 
l, United  between  J  and  E  by  recent  critics.  Gunkel 
attributes  23,  .i.^t,  2511-,  20-28,  31^  to  E;  22,  24,  25?>, 
2<>f.,  316  to  J.  'The  older  critics  treated  the  section 
as  a  unity,  generally  attributing  it  to  J.  So  much 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  analysis,  that  it  is  best 
to  take  the  story  as  it  stands.  It  lias  been  so  filled 
with  deep,  spiritual  significance  (Charles  Wesley's 
"  Come,  ()  Thou  traveller  unknown "  is  a  classic 
example)  that  it  is  diilicult  for  the  modern  reader  to 
think  himself  back  into  its  original  meaning.  Like 
the  story  of  the  angel  marriages  ((11-4),  it  belongs  to  a 
most  antique  stage  of  religious  belief.  It  is  no  wrestling 
in  prayer  with  God  for  His  blessing,  nor  in  the  primi 
tive  form  of  the  story  \vas  Yahwch  the  superhuman 
antagonist.  It  i-;  a  literal  physical  wrestling,  in  which 
one  of  the  wrestlers  puts  the  thigh  bone  of  the  other 
out  of  joint,  in  which  the  human  combatant  holds  his 
adversary  in  so  firm  a  grip  that  he  fears  the  day  will 
diiwn  before  he  is  gone.  It  is  a  local  deity,  whether 
a  god  of  the  border  who  seeks  to  prevent  entrance  to 
the  land,  or  of  the  Jabbok  ("  wrestled,"'  in  24  is 
yc'dbck)  who,  like  other  river  gods,  as  Frazer  has 
pointed  out,  resisted  the  crossing  and  sought  to  kill 
those  who  attempted  it.  The  two  arc  not  unequally7 
n'.atohed,  the  wrestling  continues  long;  in  jf>«  Jacob's 
thigh  is  dislocated  by  a  stroke  of  the  foe,  in  26^  by 
the  efforts  he  makes  himself.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Jacob  guessed  the  supernatural  character 
of  his  opponent  till  lie  begged  to  be  released  since  dawn 
was  at  hand.  It  is  a  widespread,  primitive  belief  that 
gods  or  spirits  must  disappear  at  daybreak.  Jacob 
therefore,  had  him  at  a  disadvantage,  and  lamed  and 
in  agony  though  he  was,  he  nerved  himself  to  hold  on 
just  a  little  longer,  to  wring  from  him  the  blessing 
which,  as  a  superhuman  being,  he  was  able  to  bestow. 
lie  learns  Jacob's  name  (apparently  up  to  that  point 
he  was  unaware  of  it),  and  changes  it  to  Israel  in  token 
that  he  had  persevered  (so  Driver  renders)  with  God. 
(Perhaps  LXX.  Vulg.  should  be  accepted  here,  ing.) 
So  Jacob  asks  his  adversary  for  his  name  (2')).  The 
name  is,  to  primitive  thought,  an  essential  part  of  the 
personality ;  to  know  it  is  to  get  its  bearer  into  one's 
power.  Hence  great  precautions  are  taken  that  it 
shall  not  be  known,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  savages 
to  pass  under  an  assumed  name,  the  true  name  being 
hidden.  This  applies  to  gods  as  well  as  men.  Great 
pains  are  taken  in  prayer  to  secure  that  right  names 
.•-hall  be  employed,  not  simply  that  the  deity  intended 
shall  be  reached,  but  that  pressure  may  bo  brought 
upon  him  by  the  efficacy  of  their  use.  This  crude 
conception  gave  place  to  ideas  more  refined,  but  after 
the  name  was  no  longer  used  as  a  spell  to  coerce  the 
deity,  the  old  thought  of  the  wonder-working  power 
inherent  in  it  still  lingered.  It  was  attached  in 
Judaism  to  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  similar  thoughts 
naturally  gathered  about  the  name  of  Jesus.  The 
invocation  of  His  name,  or  the  prayer  offered  in  His 
name,  carried  with  them  His  power,  so  that  demons 
were  cast  out,  diseases  healed,  baptism  administered, 
and  discipline  exercised  (1  Cor.  63-5  *)  in  His  name. 
The  terminology  still  survives,  especially  in  hymns. 
But  as  to  Manoah  (Jg.  13i7f.)  so  to  Jacob,  at  least  in 
the  present  form  of  the  story,  the  name  is  not  dis 
closed  ;  yet  he  receives  the  blessing.  The  origin  of  the 
name  Peniel  is  explained ;  Jacob  has  seen  God  face  to 
face,  yet  the  sight  has  not  been  fatal ;  he  bears  the 
mark  of  the  struggle,  but  his  life  has  not  paid  the 
forfeit.  The  story  also  accounts  for  the  abstinence 
of  t:  u  Israelites  from  the  sinew  of  the  thigh  socket, 


i.e.  probably  the  sciatic  nerve,  a  taboo  which  curiously, 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  OT.  It  is  known 
among  other  peoples. 

22.  Jabbok :  the  Zerka  (p.  32),  a  tributary  which  dis 
charges  into  the  Jordan  about  25  miles  N.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  ford  is  probably  3  miles  to  the  E.  of  this  point. 
— 28.  Israel:  strictly  'i-God  "  is  the  subject;  cf.  mrj2. 

XXXIII.  The  Reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau.— 
1-17  is  in  the  main  from  J,  but  bits  of  E  have  been 
woven  in  (56,  inb,  na).     The  actual  course  of  events, 
however,   is  not  clear.     According  to   E,  Jacob  had 
prepared  a  very  costly  present  for  Esau,  and  reading 
our  narrative  as  if  it  carried  on  32136-21,  we  should 
gain  the  impression  that   at  the  point  reached  in  33 1 
Esau   had  already  received  the  gifts  enumerated  in 
32i4f.     But  33i  rather  carries  on  327f.     J  represents 
Esau  as  having  already  met  (8)  and  passed  one  of  the 
two  camps  into  which  Jacob  had  divided  his  company 
(32/f.).     Jacob  is  with  his  wives  and  children  in  the 
second   camp,    and    pacifies    Esau    by   the   grovelling 
prostrations  with  which  he  honours  him   (3).     Then 
after  the  reconciliation  and  the  prostrations  of  the 
family  before  him,  Esau  inquires  as  to  the  object  of 
the  camp  he  had  already  met.     On  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  Jacob  offers  it  to   Esau  as  a  present.     He 
had  already  written  it  off  in  his  mind  as  probable 
loss  (32s)  ;    Esau  had,  it   is    true,    forgiven,  but    bin 
question  (S)  was  a  broad  hint ;  and  then  there  were 
the  four  hundred  men.     Esau  declined,  with  conven 
tional   courtesy    (cf.    23is),    but,    of   course,   took   it. 
Jacob  paid  a   heavy  price,   but  well  worth  it.     His 
brother  appeased,  half  his  property  left  him,  his  family 
secure,  his  own  skin  safe,  he  had  come  out  of  a  perilous 
situation    better   than    he    could    have    hoped.     Now 
if  Esau  would  only  go  1     But  Esau  is  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  his  long-lost  brother.     He  proposes  that  they 
shall  travel  together,  but  Jacob  has  a  reason  against 
this— his  pace  will  be  too  slow.     At  any  rate,  let  him 
leave  Jacob  an  armed  escort.     Jacob  pleads  that  there 
is  no  need,  and  desires  his  brother  not  to  press  it. 
1'erhaps  he  foresees  difficulties   between  Esau's  men 
and  his  own  (cf.  13of.).     He  preferred  to  bo  let  alone; 

all  if  the  escort  remained,  he  would  have  to  go 
to  Seir,  not  merely  promise  to  go.  So  Esau  left  the 
same  day,  and  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth  (site  un 
known),  still  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  settled  there 
for  a  time.  E.  Meyer  thinks  that  J  represented  Jacob 
as  actually  going  to  Seir  and  thence  to  Hebron  without 
crossing  the  Jordan  at  all.  But  one  cannot  build 
any  conclusions  on  the  truthfulness  of  Jacob's  implied 
promise  to  visit  Seir.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  (18-20) 
throws  no  light  on  J's  account  of  Jacob's  movements 
after  leaving  Succoth.  It  is  taken  from  E,  and  pre 
supposes  that  Jacob  had  already  crossed  the  Jordan. 
It  records  how  he  reached  Shechem  (126*)  in  safety, 
and  purchased  land.  In  this  plot  Joseph's  bones  were 
buried  (Jos.  2432),  thus  the  grave  of  Joseph,  like  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  23  *),  belonged  to  Israel  by 
purchase. 

XXXIV.  Shechem's  Outrage  on  Dinah  Avenged.— 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  two  sources  have  been  used, 
but  much  uncertainty   prevails  as   to   their  identity 
and  extent,  while  in  view  of  the  priestly  phraseology 
in  one  of  the  narratives,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler 
has  left  his  mark  rather  deeply  upon  it,  unless  we 
assign  it  directly  to  P,  who  may  have  employed  an 
earlier   story.     According    to    one   story,    perhaps    J, 
Shechem  seduces  Dinah  and  keeps  her  in  his  house. 
Jacob  announces  the  news  to  his  sons  on  their  return 
from  the  field,  and  they  are  greatly  angered.     Shechem 
offers  to  accept  any  financial  terms  they  may  impose 
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if  only  ho  may  marry  her.  Thay  reply  that  his  un- 
circumcision  is  a  fatal  barrier.  Ho  accepts  their  con 
ditions  (not  now  recorded).  Simeon  and  Lovi,  how 
ever,  enter  the  city,  kill  him,  plunder  the  house,  and 
take  Dinah  away.  This  action  arouses  Jacob's  con- 
Btornation  as  to  the  possible  consequences,  but  they 
retort  that  Shechem  deserved  his  fate  for  the  outrage 
to  their  sister.  The  other  story,  whether  E  or  P, 
represents  Dinah  as  violated  by  Shechom,  but  not 
detained  by  him.  Ho  requests  his  father,  Hamor,  to 
secure  her  for  him  as  his  wife.  Hamor,  accordingly, 
offers  general  intermarriage  and  liberty  to  settle  and 
trade.  The  sons  of  Jacob  deceitfully  demand,  as  a 
condition  of  acceptance,  the  circumcision  of  all  the 
Shechemito  males,  then  they  will  become  one  people 
with  them.  He  persuades  the  Shechemites  to  accept, 
by  enlarging  on  the  advantages  of  the  alliance.  But 
when  the  inflammation  was  most  acute,  tho  sons  of 
Jacob  fell  on  the  disabled  Shechemites,  killed  all  the 
males,  and  sacked  the  city.  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  495-7  also  refers  to  the  same  event ;  their  excessive 
vengeance  is  severely  reprobated,  and  tho  scattering  of 
the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi  said  to  be  its  punishment. 
Skinner,  however,  thinks  (ICC,  p.  516f.)  that  the 
habitual  character  of  the  tribes  is  denounced  rather 
than  any  particular  action.  The  incident  is  usually 
interpreted  as  tribal  rather  than  personal  history, 
Shechem  being  tho  city,  Hamor  the  tribe  inhabiting 
it,  Simeon  and  Levi  the  tribes  that  conquered  it,  and 
their  overthrow  and  dispersion  (497)  due  to  retaliation 
by  tho  Canaanites.  Dinah  may  then  be  a  feeble  tribe, 
in  danger  of  subjection  to  Shechem  ;  or  her  story  may 
be  the  account  of  an  actual  outrage  on  a  Hebrew 
maiden  (cf.  the  parallel  story  in  Cent.B,  pp.  318f.)  for 
which  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi  took  vengeance. 
The  date  of  the  event  is  usually  placed  after  tho 
Conquest ;  some  who  accept  tho  tribal  interpretation 
take  it  to  bo  pre-Mosaic,  since  Joseph  held  Shechem 
in  tho  post-Mosaic  period,  while  Simeon  and  Levi 
were  at  that  time  broken  up.  (See  pp.  65,  248,  258.) 

3.  spake  kindly :  comforted  her  ( see  mg.  and  cf. 
Is.  40^)  in  her  distress  at  what  had  happened. — 7. 
wrought  folly :  perpetrated  a  scandalous  deed,  here 
and  in  some  other  places  of  unchastity,  sometimes  of 
impiety. 

XXXV.  1-15.  Jacob  Goes  to  Bethel,  where  Elohim 
Appears  to  him  as  El  Shaddai  and  Gives  him  the  Name 
Israel. — This  section  is  mainly  from  E  and  P.  To  P 
belong  6a,  9-13,  15,  the  rest  to  E,  though  some  assign 
14  to  J.  5  is  the  close  of  the  Dinah  story ;  the  neigh 
bouring  cities  wore  restrained  by  Divinely  sent  terror 
fron  avenging  tho  fate  of  Shechem.  1-4,  6&,  7  relate 
how  Jacob  returns  at  God's  bidding  to  erect  an  altar 
at  Bethel.  He  commands  (2)  due  preparations  to  be 
made  by  the  surrender  of  all  strange  gods,  purifications 
of  tho  person,  and  change  of  clothes,  that  tho  im 
purities  attaching  to  both  may  be  removed.  The 
reason  for  tho  change  of  garments  is  that  clothes  con 
tract  an  uncleanncss.  when  worn  in  ordinary  life, 
•which  unfits  them  for  use  in  religious  ceremonies .  They 
who  draw  near  to  God  must  be  ritually  clean,  and  lay 
aside  all  the  contamination  of  the  world  that  renders 
them  ceremonially  xinclean.  It  was  possible  to  wear 
special  clothes  as  in  tho  present  case  (cf.  27 15,  2  K. 
lOaa),  or  to  perform  tho  rites  divested  of  clothing 
altogether,  as  we  find  among  tho  Arabs.  Washing  the 
clothes  also  removes  uncleanness  (Ex.  I9io).  It  is  an 
attenuated  form  of  cleansing  as  going  barefoot  (Ex. 
85,  Jos.  615)  is  of  ritual  nakedness.  Conversely,  clothes 
used  in  religious  rites  contract  a  holiness  which  renders 
them  unfit  for  ordinary  use,  and  capable  of  infecting 


with  holiness  those  with  whom  the  wearer  is  brought 
in  contact.  This  might  presumably  bo  removed  by 
washing ;  but  it  was  sometimes  more  convenient  to 
reserve  special  garments  for  religious  use  (K/,ek.  4i!i4, 
44i9*).  Along  with  the  gods,  earringK,  regarded  not 
as  ornaments  but  as  amulets,  arc  given  up  and  buried 
under  the  terebinth  near  Shechem  (J2o,  Jos.  2423-27). 
Tho  company  then  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where  Jacob 
builds  an  altar,  and  names  the  place  El-both-el.  Ac 
cording  to  14  he  sets  up  a  stone  obelisk,  pours  a  libation 
on  it,  and  anoints  it  with  oil.  Since  E  has  already  a 
similar  story  as  to  the  origin  of  the  massebah  at  Bethel 
(28:8)  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  14  belongs  to  J.  But 
J  does  not  recognise  the  standing  stone  ;  perhaps  14 
was  originally  tho  continuation  of  8,  the  libation  being 
offered  to  the  dead.  8  contains  a  strange  statement, 
since  we  have  no  indication  how  Jacob's  mother's  nurse 
could  have  been  with  Jacob's  company ;  moreover, 
Deborah  must  have  been  very  old,  even  if  wo  disregard 
tho  chronology  of  P,  which  would  make  her  over  150, 
There  may  be  somo  confusion  with  Deborah  tho 
prophetess' (Jg.  4s*).  Tho  statement  is  inserted  here, 
because  it  relates  to  the  same  locality.  As  to  P's 
narrative,  Gunkel  suggests  that  gf.  refers  to  a  thcophany 
after  Jacob's  return,  not  necessarily  at  Bethel,  con 
taining  P's  account  of  tho  origin  of  the  name  Israel, 
while  6«,  uf.,  is«,  15  give  P's  account  of  the  same 
incident  as  that  recorded  in  28 10-22,  and  are,  therefore, 
out  of  place  here,  n  would  be  much  more  appropriate 
when  Jacob  had  no  children,  than  when  his  family 
was  complete. 

XXXV.  16-22a.  Rachel  Dies  at  the  Birth  of  Ben 
jamin. — 16-20  is  assigned  by  some  to  J  and  by  somo 
to  E.  There  is  no  decisive  reason  for  either.  21,  22« 
is  from  J.  The  use  of  Israel  as  Jacob's  name  is  char 
acteristic  of  J.  Tho  pathetic  story  of  Rachel's  death 
is  often  explained  to  mean  that,  when  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  was  formed  in  Palestine  after  the  Conquest, 
tho  earlier  tribe  of  Rachel  was  broken  up.  This  may 
be  correct,  but  is  very  uncertain.  Ephrath  is  identi 
fied  in  19,  487  with  Bethlehem.  This  is  probably  an 
incorrect  gloss  (see  Cent.B  on  Jer.  Slis),  and  an 
otherwise  unknown  Ephrath  near  Bethel  in  tho  border 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ( 1  S.  lOif . )  is  intended. 
The  mother  "  refuses  to  bo  comforted "  with  the 
cheering  news  that  her  prayer  of  8024  has  been 
answered,  as  later  she  wails  from  her  tomb  and  refuses 
to  be  comforted  when  her  children  have  gone  into 
exile  (Jer.  31 15).  She  calls  the  child  Benoni,  born 
in  bitter  and  fatal  anguish  (cf.  mg.) ;  but  Jacob  for 
this  ill-omened  name  substitutes  Benjamin,  son  of 
good  luck,  tho  right  (mg.)  being  the  lucky  side.  Tho 
real  meaning  is  probably  "  son  of  the  south,"  Benjamin 
lying  to  tho  S.  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  frag 
mentary  reference  to  Reuben's  intrigue  with  Bilhah 
(cf.  494)  may  be  explained  as  a  reminiscence  of  some 
alliance  of  Reuben  with  Dan  and  Naphtali  against  tho 
other  tribes,  or  an  encroachment  of  Reuben  upon  the 
Bilhah  tribes.  But  it  is  too  brief  and  obscure  to 
warrant  any  confident  interpretation  (cf.  Homer, 
Iliad,  ix.  449-452,  where  Phoenix,  at  his  wronged 
mother's  request,  avenges  her  by  an  intrigue  with  his 
father's  concubine,  and  is  cursed  by  him  for  it).  Pre 
sumably  tho  original  story  explained  how  Reuben  lost 
the  birthright  for  his  misconduct. 

21.  Eder :  the  flock  ;  a  watch-tower  for  tho  pro 
tection  of  the  flocks  is  intended. 

XXXV.  22b-29.  List  of  Jacob's  Sons ;  Death  and 
Burial  of  Isaac. — From  P.  Observe  that  Benjamin  is 
included  among  tho  sons  born  in  Paddan-aram.  With 
29?*,  cf.  259. 
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XXXVI.  Edoraite  Genealogies,  Chieftains,  and  Kings. 

^hiu  chapter  IB  not  a  unity  but  a  compilation  with 

a  very  complicated  literary  history  behind  it.  There 
is  an 'element  of  P  in  it,  but  its  extent,  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  a  revision  of  earlier  sources,  and  the  alloca 
tion  of  the  other  matter,  is  very  uncertain.  The  his 
torical  value  of  the  chapter  is  great,  but  the  genealogies 
and  lists  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Some  points  of 
interest  may  be  mentioned.  There  is  a  strange  dis 
crepancy  as  to  Esau's  wives  between  2-4  and  2634, 
28g.  The  same  names  largely  recur  in  both  lists,  but 
in  different  relationships.  In  6-8  the  reason  assigned 
for  Esau's  residence  in  Seir  is  identical  with  that 
which  led  to  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot 
(135-12),  whereas  32s,  33i4-*6  represents  Esau  as 
living  in  Seir  while  Jacob  was  yet  in  Paddan-aram. 
The  term  "  duke  "  would  be  better  rendered  "  chief 
tain  "  (cf.  ing.).  The  kingship  was  not  hereditary; 
the  new  king  is  not  the  son  of  his  predecessor.  The 
fact  that  their  cities  differ  has  also  led  some  to  think 
that  the  kings  were  more  like  the  Hebrew  judges,  and 
ruled  over  parts  of  Edom  rather  than  over  Edom  as 

X  XXXVII.  Joseph  Excites  the  Hatred  of  his  Brothers, 
and  is  in  consequence  Carried  away  into  Egypt.— ]\  ith 

this  chapter  we  begin  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brothers  which  (apart  from  38,  49i-a8)  fills  the  rest 
of  the  book  It  is  "  at  once  the  most  artistic  and  the 
most  fascinating  of  OT  biographies  "  (Skinner).  On 
its  literary  qualities  see  p.  22.  More  than  any  other 
of  the  patriarchal  stories,  it  contains  a  "  plot,  and  of 
a  somewhat  complicated  kind.  It  has  been  compilec 
with  great  skill  from  J  and  E.  The  parts  that  belong 
to  P  are  trifling.  Some  tribal  history  may  be  pre 
served  in  the  story,  but  in  the  main  the  figures  are 
individual,  not  tribal.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  it  may  contain  an  element  of  authentic  biography, 
though  mingled  with  this  are  other  strands  of  i 
romance.  . 

1-11.  Joseph  Hated  by  his  Brothers  on  Account  of 
his  Talebearing,  his  Father's  Partiality,  and  his  Dreams 
of  Supremacy.— i,  za  is  certainly  from  P,  but  probably 
2b  also      It  gives  a  third  reason  for  the  hatred  which 
Joseph  excited  ;  the  rather  priggish  Joseph  tells  tales 
to  Jacob  about  the  children  of  his  concubines.     Nouhing 
more   is   preserved   from   P  till  we  reach  41 460.     J  s 
storv  ( 3f  )  lays  the  blame  on  Jacob's  partiality :  he  loved 
him  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age— a  curious 
statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  his  tall- 
brothers  were  younger  than  himself.     Presumably  he 
loved  him  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  favourite 
wife      He  made  him  "  a  long  garment  with  sleeves 
(mq.).     Such  a  tunic  was  not  worn  by  people  who  head 
to  work  (2  S.  13 18  mg.);  the  sleeves  would  be  in  the 
wav    and  the  length,  reaching  to  the  feet  instead  c 
the  knees,  less  convenient.     E  characteristically  ex 
plains  the  envy  as  occasioned  by  Joseph's  two  dreams 
(the  duplication  indicating  the  certainty  and  speed  c 
accomplishment,  4132),  which  he  could  not  keep  to 
himself     The  second,  foretelling  that  father  and  mother 
will  bow  down,  brings  him  reproof  from  Jacob,  who, 
however,  like  Mary  (Lk.  219,51),  ponders  the  omen  in 
his  heart.     Observe  that  Jacob  is  here  represented  as 
practising  agriculture  (cf.  2612). 

12-17  Some  assign  to  J  ;  more  probably  it  belongs 
to  J  and  E.  To  J  12,  130, 146  J  to  E  i3b  u«  may  be 
allotted.  15-17  may  belong  to  either.  Sheohem  has 
fine  pasturage,  Dothan  (p.  30,  2  K.  613-15*),  15  miles 
N.  of  it,  still  finer.  „ 

18-30    To    J  we  may   assign    186    (    and   before, 
etc.),   2i    (substituting    "  Judah "    for    "Reuben    ), 


23,  25,   27,  28  ("and  sold"  to    "silver"),  to  E  i8a, 
igf.,  22,  24,    28  ("  And   there  .  .  .  pit,"   "  And  they 
.  .  .  Egypt "),  29!    According  to  J  the  brothers,  seeing 
Joseph     coming,    conspire    to    murder    him.     Judah 
dissuades   them   from  actual  murder.     When   Joseph 
arrives,  they  strip  off  his  hated  coat.     While  at  food, 
they  see  approaching  an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  travelling 
to  Egypt  with  gums   (used  for  embalming).     Judah 
urges  the  tie  of  brotherhood  and  the  more  profitable 
course  of  selling  him  for  a  slave  than  killing  him,  and 
then  covering  the  blood  to  stifle  its  cry  for  vengeance 
(4 10*).      So  they  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  for 
twenty    shekels,    and    the    Ishmaelites    take    him    to 
Egypt.     According  to  E,  the  brothers,  seeing  Joseph 
in  the  distance,  plot  to  murder  him  and  cast  him  into 
a  pit,  and  ascribe  his  death  to  a  wild  beast,  then  they 
will   see  what  will  become  of   his  dreams.     Reuben 
proposes  that  they  should  put  him  in  a  pit  and  leave 
him  to  die,  to  avoid  the  risk  they  will  incur  by  shedding 
blood,  intending  to  return  when  his  brothers  had  left, 
and  to  rescue  him.     So  Joseph  was  put  into  the  pit 
[and  the  brothers  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.     After 
their  departure]  Midianite  merchants  pass  by,  discover 
Joseph,  lift  him  out  of  the  pit  and  take  him  to  Egypt, 
where  they  sell  him  to  Potiphar,  (36).     Reuben  returns 
that  he  may  rescue  Joseph,  only  to  find  him  gone,  and 
then  goes  back  to  his  brothers  with  a  despairing  cry. 
Observe  that   this   representation  of  Joseph  as  kid 
napped  rather  than  sold  by  his  brothers  is  confirmed 
by  40 1 5,  "I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews." 

31-36.  The  analysis  is  uncertain.  According  to  one 
narrative,  the  brothers  seem  to  have  sent  Joseph's 
coat  to  Jacob,  after  dipping  it  in  goat's  blood,  according 
to  the  other  to  have  brought  the  coat  to  him  as  it 
was  ;  but  possibly,  according  to  one,  they  brought  the 
stained  coat,  according  to  the  other  sent  the  unstained. 
On  34  see  p.  110.  36  concludes  E's  narrative  ;  the 
Midianites  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt  to  Potiphar.  If  the 
text  were  a  unity  "  the  Midianites  "  would  have  been 
"the  Ishmaelites"  (28).  The  Ishmaelites  are  men 
tioned  as  selling  him  in  39i.  Potiphar  probably  repre 
sents  the  Egyptian  Pedephre,"  He  whom  the  sun-god 
gives  "  He  was  a  eunuch  (not  "  officer  "  as  RV),  and 
chief  of  the  court  cooks  or  butchers.  They  seem  to 
have  become  the  royal  bodyguard. 

XXXVIII.  Judah  and  Tamar.— The  source  is  J,  but 

not  the  same  stratum  as  that  to  which  the  Joseph 

story    belongs.     There    Is    not   room    for   the   events 

either  before  or  after  the  events  of  37,  nor  does  the 

Joseph  narrative  suggest  that  Judah  left  his  brothers 

and  lived  the  independent  life  here  described.     The 

chronology  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 

Genesis  is  a  unity.     Judah  was  roughly  about  twenty 

when  Joseph,  at  the  age  at  least  of  seventeen  (372), 

went  into  Egypt.     The  interval  between  that  event 

and  the  journey  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  was  not  more 

than  twenty-two  years.     Within  that  period  the  whole 

of   the  events   of   this   chapter  have   been   crowded; 

moreover,  Perez  has  two  sons  by  its  close  (46i2).     To 

a  certain  extent  the  chapter  contains  tribal  history. 

Judah  at  first  consisted  of  the  clans  of  Er,  Onan,  and 

Shelah,  half-Hebrew,  half-Canaanite.     The  two  former 

largely  died    out;    later,    by    a    further  fusion    with 

Canaanites,  the  clans  of  Perez  and  Zerah  arose.     It  is 

probably   true   that   Judah   had   a   large   Canaamte 

element,  and  certainly  till  the  time  of  David  its  ties 

with    Israel    were    very    loose.     Tamar,    however,    is 

hardly  the  name  of  a  clan.     She  is  the  clan-mother, 

whose  desperate  device  for  securing  posterity  for  her 

first  husband  would  be  celebrated  by  her  descendants 
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whose  existence  it  made  possible,  as  the  even  more 
drastic  measures  of  Lot's  daughters  were  celebrated 
by  Moab  and  Ammon  (1930-38*).  To  us  the  whole 
story  is  extremely  repulsive,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
impute  our  standards  to  the  early  Hebrews.  It  is 
surprising  that  Tamar  lays  the  trap  for  Judah  rather 
than  Shelah,  to  whom  she  had  a  right.  Partly  it  would 
be  to  bring  home  to  Judah  his  fault  in  withholding 
Shelah  from  her  (3826),  partly  to  secure  sons  from  the 
tribal  fountain  head.  Judah  was  naturally  chary  of 
risking  his  last  son  with  a  woman  who,  as  he  would 
think,  had  proved  fatal  to  his  two  brothers  (cf.  Sarah 
and  her  seven  husbands  in  Tobit  hi.  8).  On  the 
levirate  marriage,  see  p.  109.  The  offspring  of  such 
a  marriage  was  reckoned  to  the  dead  man,  hence 
Onan's  evasion  of  his  duty. 

XXXIX.  Joseph  Repels  his  Master's  Wife,  and  is  Im 
prisoned  on  her  False  Accusation. — This  section  is  from 
J  with  touches  from  E.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
"  Potiphar  .  .  .  guard  "  is  an  insertion  in  i.  J  repre 
sents  Joseph  as  sold  to  an  unnamed  Egyptian ;  the 
governor  of  the  prison  is  also  unnamed.  According  to 
E,  Joseph  is  sold  to  Potiphar  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  attends,  not  as  himself  a  prisoner,  but  as  Potiphar's 
slave  (c/.  41 1 2),  to  the  officers  who  are  in  custody  in 
the  house.  Clearly,  Joseph's  mistress  cannot  have 
been  the  wife  of  Potiphar  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
entrusts  him  with  the  service  of  Pharaoh's  officers  (404). 
The  identification  is  made  in  39  to  harmonise  the  two 
accounts.  The  story  has  a  striking  Egyptian  parallel 
in  The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers.  The  younger  brother, 
tempted  by  the  elder  brother's  wife,  wrath  fully  rejects 
her  proposals  in  affection  for  his  brother  and  horror 
at  her  wickedness.  Securing  his  silence,  the  wife 
accuses  him  to  her  husband,  confirming  her  tale  by 
wounds  she  has  made  on  her  body.  The  husband  goes 
out  to  kill  his  brother,  but,  receiving  proof  of  his 
innocence,  kills  his  wife.  A  Greek  parallel  is  the  love 
of  Phaedra  the  wife  of  Theseus  for  Hippolytus,  her 
husband's  son,  and  several  other  peoples  have  similar 
stories. 

XL.  Joseph  Interprets  their  Dreams  to  Pharaoh's 
Two  Imprisoned  Officers. — This  chapter  is  from  E, 
with  iiarmonistic  additions  and  touches  from  J  (3?),  56, 
156).  The  two  officers  are  in  custody,  till  their  case 
is  decided,  in  the  captain's  house  (not  in  the  prison  or 
Bound  House  as  36  states).  Joseph  waits  on  them, 
not  as  a  prisoner  but  as  the  captain's  slave.  They 
attach  great  importance  to  dreams,  and  with  their 
fate  hanging  in  the  balance,  are  troubled  that  they 
can  consult  no  interpreter.  Joseph  piously  reminds 
them  that  interpretations  belong  to  God,  and  interprets 
their  dreams,  rightly  as  the  sequel  proves.  Observe 
the  unsuitable  designation  of  Palestine  as  at  that  date 
"  the  land  of  the  Hebrews." 

17.  bakemeats:  pastry.- — 19.  Joseph  uses  the  same 
phrase,  "  lift  up  thine  head,"  as  to  the  butler,  and 
with  the  sense  that  he  was  to  be  beheaded.  His  body 
was  then  to  be  impaled  and  exposed  for  the  birds  to 
eat.  In  his  dream,  with  the  paralysis  which  is  often 
so  agonising  in  dreams,  he  had  been  unable  to  hinder 
the  birds  from  pecking  the  pastry,  nor  would  he  be 
able  to  keep  them  from  devouring  his  body,  a  gruesome 
prospect  to  an  Egyptian,  who  took  such  pains  to  pre 
serve  it  after  death  from  decay.  His  horror  would  be 
like  the  horror  of  Hindoos  at  being  blown  from  the 
guns. 

XLI.  Joseph  Interprets  Pharaoh's  Dreams  and  is 
Made  Viceroy  of  Egypt. — This  is  mainly  from  E,  1-28 
apart  from  15^,  and  perhaps  gb  entirely  so.  But  J 
has  been  used  as  well  in  the  later  part.  It  is  not  worth 


while  to  attempt  analysis  since  the  two  narratives 
must  have  been  closely  parallel.  460,  belongs  to  P. 

The  two  dreams  are  modelled  on  the  same  lines,  and 
mean  the  same  thing  (cf.  375—n  and  Peter's  triple 
vision,  Ac.  10 16) ;  the  second  is  more  bizarre  than  the 
first,  for  cows  do  at  least  eat,  if  not  each  other.  Cattle 
were  used  in  agriculture,  hence  their  symbolic  fitness. 
All  the  magicians  are  called  that  Joseph's  success  may 
stand  out  against  the  background  of  their  failure. 
The  narrative,  which  is  rather  diffuse,  for  the  most  part 
needs  no  comment. 

9.  my  faults:  either  against  Pharaoh,  which  excited 
the  king's  anger,  or  his  forgetfulness  of  Joseph  (4023). 
• — 43.  nig.  Abrech:  probably  an  Egyptian  word; 
the  meaning  is  very  uncertain,  perhaps  a  summons 
to  "Attention!" — 45.  Zaphenath-paneah :  another 
Egyptian  expression  of  very  uncertain  meaning.  That 
most  generally  accepted  is  "  The  god  speaks  and  he 
lives." — Asenath:  perhaps  "belonging  to  Neitli  "  (a 
goddess). — On :  Heliopolis,  7  miles  NE.  of  Cairo,  the 
chief  seat  of  worship  of  Ra  the  sun-god.  It  contained 
a,  college  for  priests,  and  the  high  priest  was  a  dignitary 
of  exalted  position  in  Egypt. — 51.  If  Joseph  was 
seventeen  when  sold,  thirty  when  he  stood  before 
Pharaoh,  thirty-nine  when  he  disclosed  his  identity, 
he  had  been  twenty  years  in  Egypt  without  troubling 
to  let  his  father  know  that  he  was  alive. 

XLII.  Joseph's  Brothers  Come  to  Egypt  to  Buy  Corn, 
and  Unwittingly  Encounter  Joseph. — The  greater  part 
is  taken  from  E,  but  2,  46,  5,  7,  96-1 ia,  12,  27,  2806, 
38  may  be  assigned  to  J.  The  treatment  accorded  to 
the  brothers  was  not  less  than  they  deserved,  and 
Joseph  meant  to  punish  them.  But  he  meant  also 
to  test  them  and  see  if  they  had  become  better  men. 
Presumably  he  intended  all  along  to  disclose  his  iden 
tity,  for  there  was  his  father  to  be  considered,  but  to 
have  done  it  at  once  would  have  made  it  impossible  to 
find  out  the  real  character  of  his  brothers.  Hence  he 
racks  them  with  suspense,  treats  them  now  harshly, 
now  generously,  holds  firmly  to  his  predetermined  line 
of  conduct  though  it  costs  him  a  hard  struggle  with 
his  affections,  and  at  last  is  convinced  that  love  and 
forgiveness  may  have  free  course. 

The  brothers  come  down  at  Jacob's  behest,  and  fulfil 
Joseph's  dreams  by  prostrating  themselves  before  him, 
as  he  personally  sells  the  corn.  He  recognises  them, 
and  charges  them  with  being  spies,  bent  on  discovering 
the  weak  places  in  the  fortified  and  jealously-guarded 
frontier.  They  meet  this  with  the  statement  that 
they  are  all  sons  of  one  man,  therefore  the  rather  large 
number  in  which  they  have  crossed  the  frontier  is  due 
to  kinship,  not  to  political  or  military  combination. 
They  go  into  detail,  and  thus  not  only  tell  Joseph  that 
he  is  dead  but  that  they  have  a  younger  brother,  which 
gives  Joseph  the  opportunity  on  which  the  future 
development  hinges.  (According  to  J  the  statement 
is  not  volunteered  but  secured  in  answer  to  his  own 
inquiry.)  Reiterating  his  charge,  he  proposes  that 
nine  shall  be  detained  and  one  sent  to  bring  Benjamin, 
but  after  three  days'  suspense  in  custody  he  allows 
nine  to  take  back  corn  and  one  to  be  detained.  The 
brothers  own  among  themselves  the  justice  of  the 
retribution  for  their  callous  deafness  to  Joseph  s 
anguished  plea,  and  Reuben  reminds  them  how  ho 
had  vainly  counselled  them  against  harming  him. 
(They  had  taken  the  advice  he  actually  gave,  but  his 
real  intention  had  been  frustrated.)  Joseph  now 
learns,  for  the  first  time,  of  Reuben's  intervention, 
and  cannot  control  his  feelings  ;  still  he  steels  himself 
to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  passing  over  Reuben,  selects 
Simeon  and  binds  him  as  a  hostage.  Their  money  is 
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put  into  their  sacks  with  the  corn,  and  provisions  for 
the-  journey  are  given  them,  BO  that  their  sacks  need 
not  be  opened  till  they  reach  home.  So  it  fell  out 
according  to  E  (35),  but  according  to  J  first  one  (2/1.) 
then  all  (43 21)  discovered  it  at  the  lodging-place.  On 
their  arrival,  they  report  to  Jacob,  who  replies  that  they 
have  bereaved  him  of  two  sons  and  want  to  take  away 
a  third,  to  which  Reuben  replies  that  his  own  two  sons 
shall  be  forfeit  if  Benjamin  does  not  return.  They 
wish  to  take  him  at  once  that  Simeon  may  be  released. 
38  belongs  rather  to  the  next  chapter. 

XLIII.  The  Brothers  Return  to  Egypt  with  Benjamin. 
— Jt  is  generally  held  that  this  chapter  is  from  J  except 
for  the  references  to  Simeon  in  i.|  and  23?;.  According 
to  J,  Simeon  seems  to  have  played  no  special  part, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  urgency  for  return  as  in  E ; 
the  discussion  as  to  .Benjamin  is  postponed  till  the 
corn  is  spent.  42;vs  perhaps  originally  stood  after  432. 
In  the  conversation  Judah  takes  the  part  taken  by 
Reuben  in  E  (as  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  killing  of 
Joseph),  and  we  i<-arn  that  Joseph  had  ascertained 
Benjamin's  existence  by  inquiry.  Arrived  in  Egypt, 
they  are  taken  into  Joseph's  house  for  dinner,  s'inco 
they  have  brought  Benjamin  and  cleared  their  char 
acters.  But  they  suspect  that  .Joseph  intends  to 
accuse  them  of  theft  and  sei/.e  them  for  slaves.  They 
put  themselves  right  with  the  steward,  who  bids  them 
lie  a(  peace.  On  Joseph's  return  for  dinner,  they 
prostrate  themselves  once  more,  and  give  him  the 
present  sent  by  Jacob.  The  sight  of  Benjamin  over 
powers  him,  and  lie  retires  to  weep.  Mastering  his 
emotion  he  returns  to  them.  Joseph  eats  by  himself, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  brothers  also  in  separate  groups, 
since-  the  Kgvpt  ians  could  not  eat  with  Hebrews  without 
violating  their  religious  scruples  (-Ki.vj).  To  their 
astonishment,  the  brothel's  were  seated  according  to 
their  age.  ilow,  they  would  ask,  could  the  governor 
arrange  it  so  accurately  ?  And  while  all  were  honoured 
with  tit-bits  from  his  table,  Benjamin's  portion  was 
five  times  as  mud)  as  any  of  theirs. 

14.  El  Shaddai  (»ty.)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  JE.  It 
is  characteristic  of  P,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
redactor  here. 

XLIV.  Benjamin  Is  Accused  of  Stealing  Joseph's 
Silver  Cup,  and  Judah  Pleads  with  Joseph  to  Punish 
him  instead  of  Benjamin. — The  narrative  is  from  J. 
Joseph  arranges  this  i'mal  test  that  he  may  be  fully 
assured  as  to  the  true  disposition  of  the  brothers. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  skilfully  planned  to  prolong 
their  suspense,  swing  them  to  and  fro  between  hope 
and  despair,  and  harrow  them  in  their  tenderest  feel 
ings.  They  have  come  safely  through  a  rather  perilous 
situation,  Simeon  has  been  restored  to  them,  the  trouble 
about  t  lie  money  cleared  away,  Benjamin  is  safely  on  the 
road  for  home,  the  Viceroy  finally,  it  seems,  convinced 
of  their  honesty  and  friendly  in  h'is  attitude.  But  they 
ha\e  not  left  the  city  far' behind  when  the  steward 
overtakes  them,  and  confronts  them  with  a  new  and 
horrible  complication  :  they  have  stolen  Joseph's  cup, 
liis  drinking  cup,  but  also  used  for  divination.  In 
dignantly  repudiating  such  an  abuse  of  hospitality, 
appealing  to  their  return  of  the  money,  they  offer, 
conscious  of  their  innocence,  to  accept-  death  for  the 
culprit  and  slavery  for  the  rest.  The  steward  replies 
that  it  shall  be  slavery  for  the  culprit,  freedom  for 
the  other.;,  lie  knows  where  the  cup  is,  for  he  has 
hidden  it,  and  therefore  leaves  Benjamin's  sack  till 
the  last.  Sack  after  sack  is  opened  and  searched, 
time  after  time,  with  no  result,  while  the  spirits  of 
the  brothers  rise.  Then,  when  it  seems  as  if  their 
innocence  was  to  be  established,  for  one  sack  alone 


remains,  and  that  Benjamin's,  they  are  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  blackest  despair.  It  could  not  IM 
worse :  Benjamin  was  the  most  favoured  of  Joseph's 
guests,  and  Jacob's  happiness,  perhaps  his  life,  hung 
on  his  return.  Not  accepting  the  freedom  promised 
(10)  (for  how  could  they  go  buck  without  Benjamin  ?), 
they  all  return,  and  Judah  oilers,  not  now  that  the 
culprit  shall  die,  for  it  is  Benjamin,  and  the  rest  bo 
slaves,  but  that  Benjamin  shall  be  a  slave  and  they 
forfeit  the  liberty  pledged  to  them.  Joseph  rcailirms 
the  steward's  conditions  (10).  Not  that  he  desired 
to  keep  Benjamin  and  dismiss  the  othcTs  (it  would 
have  been  unfilial  to  intlict  this  bereavement  on  Jacob), 
but  to  ascertain  their  response  to  this  demand.  Ifc 
comes  in  a  plea  from  Judah,  unequalled  in  the,  OT 
for  its  blending  of  skilled  presentation  of  the  case, 
pathos,  persuasiveness,  and  eloquence,  culminating  with 
the  noble  offer  to  remain  as  a  slave  in  Benjamin's 
place,  that  his  father  may  be  spared  the  agony  of 
losing  Rachel's  only  surviving  son. 

5.  That  it  is  a  divining  cup  adds  the  guilt  of  sacrilege 
and  the  peril  of  meddling  with  the  uncanny.  Whether 
Joseph  really  used  it  in  divination  (rf.  15)  or  merely 
heightened  their  terror  by  claiming  to  do  so  is  not 
clear. — 20.  a  little  one :  in  4i\2i  he  is  at  the  time  father 
of  ten  sons,  and  assuming  that  Joseph  had  been 
twenty-two  years  in  Egypt  (372,  4146,53,  45f>)  and 
that  Benjamin  was  born  before  Joseph  was  sold,  ho 
must  have  been  more  than  twenty-two.  The  diflicnlty 
is  greatly  mitigated  if  P's  chronology  is  set  aside,  and 
J  may  have  regarded  Benjamin  as  born  after  the  sale 
of  Joseph. — 30.  Head  ing. 

XLV.  Joseph  Discloses  his  Identity  and  Sends  for 
Jacob.—- ,1  and  E  are  here  closely  united,  E  being  the 
leading  source.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
analysis.  Profoundly  moved  by  Judah's  noble  plea, 
Joseph  can  no  longer  mystify  his  brothers,  or  repress 
his  longing  to  reveal  his  identity.  But  this  self- 
disclosure  is  too  intimate,  too  sacred,  to  be  made 
while  others  are  present.  When  they  have  obeyed  his 
order  to  depart,  he  bursts  into  uncontrolled  weeping, 
and  then,  to  the  consternation  of  the  brothers,  declares 
that  he  is  Joseph.  In  a  fine  aiul  reassuring  speech 
he  bids  them  not  be  troubled,  for  God's  hand  was  in  it 
all,  to  save  them  in  the  famine.  Then  ho  telis  them 
to  return,  inform  Jacob,  and  invite  him  to  come  with 
all  his  family  and  possessions.  This  invitation  was 
endorsed  by  Pharaoh  in  most  cordial  and  generous 
terms.  So  they  go  with  handsome  presents  for  them 
selves  and  their  father.  The  news  is  too  good  for 
Jacob  to  believe  it  till  lie  sees  the  waggons  Joseph  has 
sent,  and  then  he  is  reassured,  happy  that  he  will  see 
his  long-lost  son  before  his  death.  It  is  assumed  in 
50 1,"  that  Jacob  learnt  of  the  wrong  Joseph  had 
suffered  from  his  brothers. 

10.  Goshen:  a  fertile  district  E.  of  the  Delta  and 
near  the  frontier,  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Wady 
Tumilat.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  J. — 24?).  Do  not 
dispute  about  the  apportionment  of  blame  for  your 
treatment  of  me. — 26.  his  heart  fainted:  his  mind 
was  too  numb  to  grasp  it. 

XLVI.  1-XLVII.  12.  Jacob  and  his  Descendants  Go 
down  into  Egypt  and  Settle  in  Goshen. — The  list  in 
•His-.?/  with  the  introductory  verses  6f.  is  from  P,  as 
are  475,6^,7-11.  The  rest  is  JE.  To  E  belong  4(>i-5 
(in  the  main)  and  perhaps  47i2,  the  rest  to  J.  Jacob 
\isifs  the  sanctuary  at  Bcersheba,  where  he  has  a 
vision  dispelling  the  fears  which  he  naturally  feels  at 
leaving  his  native  land  and  settling  in  Egypt  so  late 
in  life.  He  will  not  leave  his  father's  God  behind 
him ;  He  will  go  with  him  and  bring  him  back  in  the 
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great  nation  that  will  spring  from  him,  though  ho 
himself  will  (Ho  in  Egypt,  and  the  dearly-loved  Joseph 
•will  close  !iis  eyes.  Tho  catalogue  inserted  from  P 
raises  critical  and  material  problems,  \vliich  must  be 
passed  over  here.  According  to  J's  story  it  looks  as 
if  Phuraoh  had  no  knowledge  about  .Joseph's  family 
till  they  were  actually  in  Egypt.  Joseph  is  obviously 
anxious  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  live  in 
Gobhcn,  perhaps  because  it  was  near  the  frontier,  so 
that  they  could  more  easily  leave  the  country  if  they 
wished,  and  also  that  they  might  retain  their  dis 
tinctive  nationality.  He  is  apparently  doubtful  of  the 
king's  permission,  for  the  frontier  was  vulnerable  in 
that  district,  and  foreigners  might  prove  dangerous. 
So  ho  carefully  instructs  his  brothers  to  ask  permission 
to  remain  in  Goshen,  whither  they  had  come  driven 
by  lack  of  pasture  in  Canaan  (no  reference  is  mado 
to  the  invitation  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh  recorded  in 
E).  Their  request  is  all  the  more  plausible  that 
shepherds  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
should,  therefore,  not  live  in  their  midst.  We  have 
no  evidence  for  this,  though  cowherds  and  swineherds 
were  despised  by  the  Egyptians.  All  went  well. 
Pharaoh  gave  permission,  and  even  offered  to  take 
any  who  were  specially  competent  into  his  service. 
Jacob';;  introduction  to  Pharaoh  is  then  inserted  from 
P,  with  its  pathetic  summary  of  his  career ;  ids  days 
both  few  (130  years)  and  evil,  long  exile,  hard  life, 
the  death  of  Rachel,  the  bitterness  of  Joseph's  loss, 
pass  before  his  mind. 

XLVII.  5f.  Tho  LXX  has  hero  a  more  original  text, 
whose  discrepancies  aro  smoothed  out  in  MT.  See  the 
larger  commentaries. 

XLVII.  13-26,  Joseph  Takes  Advantage  of  the 
Famine  to  Secure  for  the  Crown  the  Money,  the  Cattle, 
and  the  Lands  of  the  Egyptians. — if  this  belongs  to  ono 
of  the  main  documents,  J  is  the  most  probable.  But  it 
may  be  an  independent  piece.  It  is  an  setiological  story 
(p.  134).  The  system  of  land  tenure  in  Egypt  must  have 
strut'!:  the  Hebrews  as  strange ;  they  accounted  for  it 
in  this  wav.  The  system  is  not  attested  in  the  in- 
scripl  ions,  but  there  is  confirmatory  evidence,  and  it 
probably  existed  much  as  represented.  Apparently  the 
events  described  belong  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
famine,  fur  the  distribution  of  seed  was  of  no  avail 
till  the  seven  years  of  famine  were  drawing  to  an  end 
(456).  The  money  presumably  lasted  for  about  five 
years,  the  cattle  paid  for  corn  in  the  sixth,  in  the 
seventh  year  they  sold  their  land  and  became  serfs,  on 
their  own  suggestion,  the  need  Was  so  desperate.  The 
priests  were  exempt  because  Pharaoh  supported  them, 
so  they  had  no  need  to  sell  their  lands.  Joseph  allows 
the  people  to  farm  their  lands  on  a  20  per  cent,  rental. 
21.  Read  with  VSS  (mg.),  "  ho  mado  bondmen  of 
them,  from,"  etc. 

XLVII.  27-XLVIII.  22.  Jacob  Extracts  an  Oath  that 
Joseph  will  Bury  him  in  Canaan,  and  Blesses  Ephraim 
and  Hanasseh.— 4722!,  483-6  belong  to  P.  To  J 

4729-31  may  bo  assigned.  48 if. ,8-22  was  formerly 
attributed  to  E,  recent  critics  assign  it  to  JE.  The 
analysis  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  E,  48 1,20,8,90,106,1  if., 
151,20  (from  "In  thee  "),  2  if.  J,  4826,96,100,13!, 
17-19,200  (to  "  day  ").  The  origin  of  7  is  uncertain, 
it  is  out  of  place  here.  It  may  have  led  up  to  a  request 
for  burial  in  Rachel's  tomb,  which  had  to  be  suppressed 
as  it  was  in  conflict  with  P's  statement  that  he  was 
buried  in  Machpelah  (",013).  But  if  so,  the  tomb 
would  hardly  have  been  called  Rachel's  sepulchre 
(1  S.  102)  but  Jacob's.  From  50s,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  J  represented  Jacob  as  buried  in  a  grave  ho 
had  himself  digged,  rather  than  in  the  family  grave. 


Tho  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  explains^how 
it  is  that  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  ranked  as  two  inde 
pendent  tribes;  Jacob  had  adopted  them  by  the  cere 
mony  of  taking  them  between  his  km-.":-!  (i-);  also 
why  Kphraim  (lie  younger  \y.v;  a  mightier  tribe  than 
Manasseh  the  firstborn, 
XLVII.  29.  Cf.  242*. 

XLVIII.  7.  Cf.  35 16-20*. — by  me:  read  mg.~ 8. 
Here  Jacob  can  see,  whereas  in  io«  he  is  blind,  like 
Isaac.  In  this  story  Jacob  seems  not  to  have  seen 
them  previously,  so  his  death  happened  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Egypt.— 22.  cf.  tmj.  The  reference  is  to 
Shcchem,  where  Joseph  was  buried  (Jos.  2432).  We 
have  no  other  account  of  any  such  capture  by  Jacob, 
who  is  nowhere  represented  as  a  warrior.  Moreover 
the  passage  implies  that  Jacob  had  distributed  their 
territory  to  all  the  tribes. 

XLIX.  1-28.  The  Bbsslng  of  Jacob. — This  poem  had 
an  independent  origin,  but  if  it  was  incorporated  in 
one  of  the  main  documents  it  would  be  in  J.  It  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  originally  isolated  utterances 
on  the  tribes,  but  van  from  the  first  put  in  the  lips  of 
Jacob,  though  expansions  and  alterations  have,  no 
doubt,  taken  place.  It  need  hardly  be  .said  that  it  is 
not  the  utterance  of  Jacob  himself.  It  would  bo 
inexplicable  that  his  vision  should  fix  just  on  the  period 
here  covered.  Tho  oppression  of  Egypt,  the  Exodus, 
the  wandering  aro  all  passed  over,  though  they  lay 
nearer  to  Jacob's  day,  and  were  momentous  in  char 
acter.  And  beyond  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon 
the  author's  vision  docs  not  range.  Why  should  Jacob, 
who  can  see  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  early  monarchy, 
see  only  this,  especially  as  lie  claims  to  foretell  what 
is  to  happen  "  in  the  latter  days  "  ?  The  period  is  so 
restricted  because  it  is  that  in  which  the  poem  grew 
up.  Along  with  the  Song  of  Deborah  it  is  our  most 
important  source  for  the'  history  of  the  tribes  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan.  It  is  certainly  older  than 
the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt.  33).  It  represents  different 
periods  and  stages  of  development.  But  in  the  main 
it  is  quite  early.  Some  elements  in  it  are  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  David,  but  nothing  need  bo  later.  It 
presents  several  difficulties  for  which  the  larger  com 
mentaries  must  be  consulted.  It  should  be  compared 
with  the  Blessing  of  Moses  and  the  Song  of  Deborah. 
Plays  on  tho  names  of  the  tribes  are  frequent,  and  the 
representation  of  tho  tribes  under  animal  symbols. 

Reuben,  as  the  eldest,  heads  the  list.  In  the  firstborn 
it  was  thought  that  tho  father's  undiluted  vigour  was 
manifest  (Nu.  3i2f.*).  In  Reuben's  tumultuous  nature 
it  was  in  excess,  and  manifested  itself  in  the  transgres 
sion  of  his  father's  marriage  rights  (3522*),  hence  he  is 
cursed  with  the  loss  of  pre-eminence,  i.e.  the  firstborn's 
privileges.  In  Dt.  33  Reuben  is  on  the  verge  of 
extinction.  Israel  next  denounces  and  curses  Simeon 
and  Levi  (5-7)  for  their  violence  and  cruelty  to  man 
and  beast,  dooming  them  to  dispersion  among  the 
other  tribes.  It  is  usually  thought  that  the  reference 
is  to  3425*.  Both  lost  their  tribal  status.  Simeon 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  Dt.  33,  and  Levi  became  an 
ecclesiastical  and  ceased  to  be  a  secular  tribe.  Tho 
transition  was  effected  apparently  in  the  period  between 
Gen.  49  and  Dt.  33,  where  Levi's  priestly  position  is 
the  subject  of  warm  panegyric  ;  from  an  early  period 
Levites,  as  members  of  Moses'  tribe,  were  preferred 
for  priestly  functions,  but  only  later  probably  organised 
into  a  priestly  caste. 

Judah  (8-12),  the  fourth  Leah  tribe,  in  happy  con 
trast  to  the  three  elder  brothers,  is  praised  with 
unrestrained  enthusiasm ;  no  jarring  note  is  struck  in 
the  pecan.  The  historical  background  is  the  time  of 
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David  or  Solomon,  when  Judah  had  the  praise  and 
submission  of  the  other  tribes,  and  his  enemies  were 
subdued  (8).     In  his  early  days  a  lion's  whelp,  he  has 
gone  up  from  his  prey  to  his  den  in  the  rocks ;  there, 
now  full-grown,  he  crouches,  none  would  dare  rouse 
him.     The  next  verse  is  extremely  difficult,  and  has 
led  to  interminable  discussion.     Here  few  words  must 
suffice.     Judah  is  to  retain  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
wand  of  office  held  upright   between  his  feet.     The 
next  line  seems  to  name  a  period  when  this  shall  cease. 
Shiloh  has  been  popularly  regarded  as  a  title  of  the 
Messiah.     Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  VSS  so  explained 
it,  till  that  of  Seb.  Minister  in  A.D.  1534,  nor  does  the 
view  possess  any  intrinsic  possibility.     RV  may,  there 
fore,  be  set  aside  without  hesitation.     Less  improbable 
is  nig.,  "Till  he  come    to  Shiloh";  still  it  is  highly 
improbable,  for  it  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  history, 
Judah  having  nothing  to  do  with  Shiloh.     The  LXX  is 
better  (ing.),  but   less  acceptable  than  the   last   imj., 
"  Till  he  come  whose  it  is."     The  point  would  then  be 
that  Judah  was  to  hold  the  sovereignty  till  its  true 
possessor,  i.e.  the  Messiah,  comes,  and  then  relinquish 
it  into  his  hands.     This  is  probably  the  best  that  can 
be  done  with  the  text,  though  it  is  open  to  philological 
objections.     A   simple    emendation    (mdxheloh)    would 
give  "  Until  his  ruler  come."     In  either  case  the  passage 
is  probably  Messianic,  and  is  for  this  reason  regarded 
as  an  interpolation  by  many,  the  idea  of  Messiah  being 
much  later.     This  is  repudiated  by  Gunkel,  who  says 
in  an  important  passage,  "  Modern  scholars  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  eschatology  of  Israel  was  a  creation 
of  the  literary  prophets,   hence  they  strike  out  the 
verse  since  it  contradicts  this  fundamental  conviction. 
The  author  of  this  commentary  does  not  share  this 
conviction ;    he   believes,   on   the   contrary,   that   the 
prophets  can  be  understood  only  on  the  assumption 
that  they  found  an  eschatology  already  in  existence, 
took  it  over,  contested  it,  transformed  it.     This  pre- 
prophetic  eschatology  is  here  attested."     He  is  followed 
by  Gressmann,  Procksch,  and  others.     It  is  argued  in 
favour  of  striking  it  out  that  it  interrupts  the  connexion 
between   <>  and    n.     But  this  connexion  is  not  itself 
good  ;  in  fact,  10  would  link  on  much  better  to  8.     The 
last  line  predicts  for  the  Messiah  dominion  over  the 
nations,      nf.    describes   the  abundance  of   wine  and 
milk  with  which  Judah  is   blessed  :  the  vines  are  so 
numerous  and  luxuriant  that  the  stems  arc  used  for 
tethering  animals,  and  the  wine  for  washing  clothes, 
and  the  eyes  are  dull  with    heavy  drinking    (happy 
land!  the  writer  means,  where  drink  is  so  plentiful; 
cf.  for  this  attitude  529*,  Jg.  813,  Ps.  104i5,  EC.  lOi?), 
while  the  teeth  are  whitened  with  milk. 

Zebulun  (13)  is  situated  on  the  coast,  and  reached 
up  to  the  border  of  Phoenicia.  We  do  not  learn  of  this 
except  here  and  Dt.  33ig  ;  in  Jg.  5i?  Asher  occupies 
this  position ;  presumably  Zebulun  was  not  able  to 
maintain  its  position  on  the  coast.  Issachar  (i4f-)  i3 
described  as  a  bony  ass,  which,  in  spite  of  its  strength, 
sacrificed  independence  for  ignoble  peace.  To  Dan 
(i6f.)  two  oracles  are  devoted.  He  is  to  judge  the 
people  of  his  own  tribe,  i.e.  maintain  his  independence 
alongside  of  the  other  tribes.  He  is  also  compared  to 
the  cerastes,  or  horned  snake,  small  but  very  venomous, 
which  snaps  at  the  horse's  heels  (cf.  815)  and  unhorses 
the  rider.  Hence  Dan,  \vhile  weak,  may  by  skilful 
guerilla  warfare  do  what  it  could  not  do  in  open 
battle.  Gad  (19):  the  plays  on  the  tribe's  name  are 
specially  noticeable  here,  gad  gedud  yegudennu  wehu' 
yagud  'dqeb.  Cad  is  exposed  to  attacks  by  marauding 
nomads  ("  troop  "  means  raiders),  but  he  will  turn 
upon  and  pursue  them.  Ashef  (20)  has  a  fertile  land 


(Dt.  3324),  and  exports  dainties  for  monarchs  ;   those 
of  Phoenicia  will  be  intended,  but  also  foreign  monarchs 
served    by    Phoenician    ships.     Whether   the    Israelite 
king  also,  depends  011  the  date  of  the  verse.     Much  oil 
is  still  exported    from  the  district.     The   blessing  of 
Naphtali  (21)  is  obscure.     The  lack  of  connexion  be 
tween  2i«  and  2ib  is  evident:    2ia  may  be  rendered 
also   "  Naphtali  is  a  slender  terebinth  "  ;    we  should 
then  read  in  216,  "  He  produces  goodly  shoots."     If 
we  take  aia  as  in  RV,  216  should  read,  "  He  yields 
goodly  lambs."     In  neither  case  is  the  meaning  clear. 
To   Joseph    (22-26)    a    glowing,    lengthy    eulogy    is 
devoted,    which    is    often    corrupt    and    incapable    of 
translation.     22  is  quite  simple  in  RV,  but  the  text 
and  rendering  arc  dubious.     23  is  important  for  the 
date.     It  is  often  explained  as  referring  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Syrians  against  the  Northern  Kingdom,  under 
the  dynasties  of   Omri  and  Jehu.     But  archers  suit 
bands  of  raiders  such  as  the  Midianites  better,  and  it 
is  unsuitable  in  blessings  on  the  tribes  to  take  Joseph 
as  a  name  for  the  Kingdom.     Besides,  the  inclusion 
in  J  of  so  enthusiastic  a  panegyric  on  the  Northern 
Kingdom  is  very  unlikely  after  the  Disruption.     The 
time  of  the  Judges,  perhaps  that  of  Gideon,  is  suitable. 
In  24  we  learn  that  his  bow  remained  strong  and  steady, 
and   the   arms  were  nimble,  rapidly  discharging   the 
arrows,  in  a  strength  drawn  from  the  strong  God  of 
Jacob,  through  the  name  (»tg.)  of  the  Shepherd,  the 
Stone  of  Israel,     2  id  is  extremely  obscure;  the  text 
may  be  incurably  corrupt.     More  usually  Yahweh  is 
spoken  of  as  a  Rock.     The  Stone  of  Israel  may  have 
si-vial  reference  to  the  Stone,  God's  dwelling,  set  up 
at  Bethel  by  Jacob,     zytb  continues  the  description  of 
God  as  the  source  of  strength,  and  effects  the  transition 
to  the  blessings,  in  the  first  place  from  the  sky,  rain, 
and  sunshine,  then  abundant  waters  springing  from 
the  inexhaustible  subterranean  abyss   (12,6-8*),  thus 
ensuring  the  fertility  of  the  land,  finally  fertility  of 
animal   and    human   kind.     26«  is  quite  corrupt;  mg. 
should  be  read  in   zfibc,  and  in   z6e  for  "  separated 
from  "   read   "  consecrated  among,"   the  point  being 
not  that  Joseph  was  the  royal  tribe,  but  that  it  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Conquest.     The  other  Rachel  tribe, 
Benjamin,  is  depicted  as  a  warlike  tribe,  living  by 
plunder,    especially    perhaps    of    the    caravans.     The 
precise  meaning  is  not  clear,  whether  morning  and 
evening  alike  he  is  active  in  his  pursuit,  or  he  devours 
the  prey    in  the  morning   but    at  eventide  has  still 
some  left  to  divide,  or  in  the  morning  he  is  still  eating 
what  he  has  taken  the  evening  before,  and  by  evening 
has  fresh  booty  to  share. 

1.  the  latter  days :  an  eschatological  expression,  but 
not  necessarily  so  here  ;  it  means  in  the  distant  future. 
— 6.  houghed:  cut  the  sinew  of  the  hind-leg  (Jos.  11 
6,9,  2  S.  84). — 14.  sheepfolds :  perhaps  wo  should  read 
"  panniers." — 18.  No  part  of  the  poem  ;  a  pious 
ejaculation  by  the  scribe  when  he  is  half-way  through. — 
19f.  Omit  "  out  of  "  in  20  and  read  "  their  heel  "  in  19. 
—28<i  (to  "  unto  them  ")  is  the  close  of  the  Blessing  ; 
with  "and  blessed  them  "  P  is  resumed. 

XLIX.  286-L.  13.  Death  and  Burial  of  Jacob.— 
492S&-33,  50i2f.  are  in  the  main  from  P;  50i-n  in 
the  main  from  J.  The  dying  charge  requires  no 
comment.  The  body  is  embalmed  simply  because 
burial  could  not  be  immediate  ;  the  motive  for  the 
Egyptian  practice  was  that  the  body  might  be  pre 
served  for  the  ka  or  double  to  reanimate  it.  Joseph 
does  not  make  his  request  for  leave  of  absence  direct 
to  Pharaoh,  possibly  because  as  a  mourner,  he  was 
unclean,  hardly  because  absence  might  seem  to  veil 
sonic  traitorous  design,  though  Joseph  explicitly 
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promises  to  return  (5).  To  do  his  father  honour,  an 
immense  company  of  Egyptians  of  high  rank  accom 
panies  the  body.  The  way  to  Machpelah  did  not 
pass  E.  of  the  Jordan,  so  that  if  the  text  of  zof.  is 
right,  it  is  possible  that  in  one  tradition  the  tomb 
was  located  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Abel-mizraim  means 
"  meadow  "  (not  "mourning")  "of  Egypt."  The 
actual  account  of  the  burial  is  not  preserved  in  J  or  E. 
L.  14-26.  Joseph  Reassures  his  Brothers.  Joseph's 
Death. — 14  belongs  to  J,  15-26  to  E.  The  recuiest 
for  pardon  put  in  Jacob's  mouth  (17)  is  not  elsewhere 
recorded.  2of.  suggests  that  the  famine  was  over. 
According  to  P  Jacob  was  in  Egypt  seventeen  years 


(4728),  in  45i  i  we  learn  that  the  famine  lasted  five  years 
after  his  arrival.  Joseph  survives  to  see  the  great 
grandchildren  of  his  younger  son,  but  the  VSS  read 
"  grandchildren."  Machir  was  a  powerful  Manassite 
clan  ;  his  children  are  adopted  by  Joseph.  The  length 
of  Joseph's  life,  110  years,  was  regarded  in  Egypt  as 
ideal.  Convinced  that  the  Israelites  will  go  back  to 
Canaan,  he  extracts  an  oath  from  them  to  take  his 
bones  with  them,  that  he  may  participate  in  the 
return  and  rest  in  the  promised  land.  So  he,  too,  was 
embalmed  and  the  body  placed  in  a  mummy  case. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  is  recorded  in  Ex.  13 19, 
Jos.  2432. 
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BY  CANON   GEORGE   HARFORD. 


"  Tira  Bccond  Book  of  MOBCB  "  is  hardly  "  second  "to 
any  in  tho  OT  for  the  varied  interest,  historical  im 
portance,  and  religious  value  of  its  contents.  Its 
material  is  drawn  from  the  three  well-known  Penta- 
touchal  sources,  J,  K,  and  P,  each  tho  result  of  a 
process  involving  inoro  than  one  author  (pp.  124-13U). 
The  union  of  J  with  E  and  tho  much  later  incorpora 
tion  of  JK  with  P  naturally  left  traces  of  editorial 
modiiications  and  additions,  and  in  the  legal  passages 
of  JE  a  Deuteronomic  expander  can  occasionally  bo 
detected.  The  analysis,  though  much  more  difficult 
to  effect  than  in  Gen.  because  of  the  many  parallel 
variants  the  wholesale  displacements,  and  the  editorial 
expansions  and  linkage-work,  is  yet  upon  tho  whole 
based  upon  a  sound  structure  of  observation  and 
inference. 

History,  Legend,   and  Ideal.— The  alternative  was 
often  in  days  gone  by.  crudely  pressed,  "  Either  legend 
or  history."'    it  is  now  seen  that  most  surviving  ancient 
history,     outside     contemporary     inscriptions,     is     m 
legendary    form,    or   at    least    encrusted    with    legend 
(7i4*)   and  yet 'may  yield  sure  and  valuable  evidence 
as  to  the  pr^t,     At  worst  it  witnesses  to  tho  tastes. 
customs,  and  belief  s  of  tho  far  back  time  when  the  legends 
were  orally  current,     At  best  it  enshrines  some  kernel 
of  fact  that  would  have  been  lost  but  for  its  protective 
husk   of   unconsciously   imaginative  form.     The   saga 
or  folk-tale,  if  it  is  to  iloat  its  kernel  of  fact  far  down 
tho  river  of  time  on  tho  waves  of  oral  tradition,  must 
contain   few    and    simple    elements.     The   elaboration 
of  detail,  in  tales  of  long  ago,  is  a  mark  of  their  later 
development,     So  at  first  the  tales  are  told  one  by 
one  and  connecting  links  of  time  and  place  and  name 
are'rare  and  variable.     And  when  the  tales  come  to 
be  lovin»lv  edited  and  re-edited  as  wo  find  them  in 
the  OT  '  it  is  their  contents  and  spirit  that  arc  im 
portant'    rather    than    their    correct    arrangement    in 
order  of  time  and  place.    Stories  that  have  "  character 
that  shed  liirht  upon  tho  present  from  the  past    and 
above  all,   that   posses*   religious   interest,   must   iincl 
a  place  somewhere.     If,   then,  to  reverence  for  God 
•md  kin  and  country  we  of    this  age  add    reverence 
tor  the  very  past  as  it  was,  we  owe  it  to  these  memorials 
of  an  eventful  period  of  the  pre-Christian  ago  to  sift 
out  those  that  have  more  of  fancy,  to  appreciate  in 
them  tho  good  that  is  there  instead  of  reading  into 
them  what  we  think  bettor  but  which  only  came  later 
and  to  set  them,  as  best  wo  may,  in  their  true  order  and 
their  right  relations. 

Many  of  the  stories  deal  with  persons,  and  of  these 
Moses  stands  out  pre-eminently,  the  mass  and  variety 
of  material  shov.int;  how  deep  a  mark  he  loft  on  Ins 
time  and  reducing  other  figures,  Aaron,  Miriam. 
Tethro  HUT,  Joshua,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  to  relative 
insignificance.  His  cradle  in  the  bulrushes  (2i-io) 
preaches  God's  care  for  His  own.  His  early  champion 
ship  of  the  oppressed  (2ii-i4)  proves  Ins  impulsive 


sympathy.     His  flight    to    Midian    (2is)    betrays  _1  is 
spiritual' ancestry.     His  courtesy  to  women  wi:; 
(2 16-22)  homo  and  wifo.     And  so  the  list  might   run 
on.     Other  stories  deal  with  Israel,  or  its  component 
tribes.     Their  increase,  enslavement,  and    porsecutioi 
are   told   (ls-22) ;    their   harsher   treatment    (5),   ar.d 
eventful  escape  (1237-15) ;    their  entry  into  covenant 
at  Sinai  (19  and  14) ;    their  heathenish  impulses 
their   disputes   (18)   and   complaints  (1522-177);   and 
their    early    conflicts    (178-i6),— all    these    come     in. 
Yot  other  stories,  though  not  so  many  as  m  Gen.  and 
Nu.    are  linked  with   places:    Pithom    and   Raamtsca 
(In),  Sinai  and  Horeb  (3iff.,  19,  24),  the  springs  (at 
Kadesh?),    Marah    (10-2-25),    Massah    and    Mcribah 
(17i-7,  cf.  Nu.  204-8).     Many  are  concerned  directly 
with  religion:    its  rites— Mazzoth  and  Passover  (12), 
circumcision  (4;4-26) ;    its  instruments— the  altars  at 
Rephidim    (17i5)    and    Ilorob    (24.t),    the    sacred    rod 
(42*),   and    the   tent    (337-",    <"/•   25,    etc.,    I ) ;    its 
agents— Moses  and  Joshua  (33ii),  young  men  (245), 
"tho  priests"    (1922,24),  the    Levitcs   (8225-29),  tho 
seventy  ciders  (249),  and  judges  (1825);    Gods  namo 
(3i3ff.,    f)2ff.)    and    face    (33 17-^),    His     signs     and 
wonders  (7-12),  His  pillar  of   lire  and  cloud  (1321*), 
and   His  angel   (14i9«,   SSao,   3234).     Many   of  these 
might  also  be  classified  as  stories  of  origins,  explaining 
how  customs  and  institutions  had  arisen  (p.  134).     In 
all    na'irdc    later    developments    are    assigned    to    the 
time   and   place   of   their   first    germs.     For   example, 
all  Hebrew  codes  of  law  arc  collected  in  the  Penta 
teuch  and  connected  with  Moses  ;    but  the  discovery 
that  these  are  all  of  later  codification  than  his  time 
must  not   involve  us  in  the  error  of   doubting  that 
much  of  his  work  as  lawgiver  was  fundamental    and 
that  much  of  the  contents'of  these  codes  may  go  back 

to  him.  ,„ 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  bears  mostly  upon  J  Ji 
But  though  tho  matter  of  P  has  been  entirely  rewritten, 
and  in  most  parts  much  elaborated,  by  the  post- 
exilic  editors,  they  were  devoid  of  creative  power, 
and  had  to  fall  back  on  existing  tradition  for  their 
groundwork.  So  sometimes  wo  may  guess  at  an  old 
tradition  lying  at  the  back  of  P.  For  example,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  account  of  the  construction  01 
the  sacred  tent  in  JE  has  been  sacrificed  for  that  of 
P  And  the  very  artificiality  of  their  system  may 
have  led  these  writers  to  preserve  crude  elements, 
like  the  feats  of  tho  magicians,  which  would  have  been 
dropped  by  such  a  writer  as  J.  But  the  cardinal 
feature  of  P  is  the  habit  of  reading  back  the  ideal  of 
the  present  into  the  actual  of  the  Mosaic  era.  Whether 
the  writers  really  believed  their  own  statements  to  bo 
literally  true,  or  simply  adopted  as  a  literary  conven 
tion  the  existing  practice  of  referring  all  egisla  ion 
to  Moses,  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  certain  that 
except  in  rare  cases  and  with  due  caution,  it  is  not 
safe  to  use  P  as  evidence  for  ancient  practice.  How 
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rapidly  development  went  on  is  shown  by  the  analysis 
of  25-31,  35-40  in  Hob.  and  Gr. 

Divisions. — The  book  falls  naturally  into  three  parts. 
In  tho  first  (1-1236)  we  hear  of  Israel's  plight  in  Egypt, 
and  of  Moses's  mission  and  the  wonders  that  authenti 
cated  it.  In  the  second  (12.37-18)  wo  hear  of  tho 
Exodus  and  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  this  division 
including  in  1522-18  a  series  of  accounts  of  wilderness 
trials  which  are  probably  all  misplaced  here,  and  belong 
to  tho  period  after  leaving  Sinai  for  Kadesh.  Lastly, 
in  19^10  wo  have  the  scenes  of  the  giving  of  the  Law 
at  Sinai,  tho  making  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  con 
struction  of  a  portable  sanctuary.  Difficulties  thicken 
here,  just  because  at  so  many  epochs  so  many  indivi 
duals  and  groups  were  impelled  by  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  subject  matter  to  collect,  revise, 
rewrite,  rccombine,  and  supplement  the  old. 

Literature. — Commentaries:  (a)  Driver  (CB.), Bennett 
(Cent.  B-),  M'Neile  (West.  C.) ;  (c)  Dillmann-Ryssel 
(KEH),  Holzingor  (KHC),  Baentsch  (HK),  Gressmanu 
(SAT).  Other  literature :  Bacon,  The  Triple  Tradition 
of  the  Exodus,  Volz,  Mose,  Grcssmann,  Mose.  Dis 
cussions  in  Dictionaries,  works  on  OTI  and  OTT  and 
the  History  of  Israel.  See  further  bibliography  on 
p.  132. 

I.-XII.  36.  Israel  in  Egypt:  I.  Increase  and  Op 
pression. 

I,  1-5  P,  6  J,  7  P.  The  Sons  of  Israel.— The  transi 
tion  from  the  fortunes  of  a  family,  such  as  were  tho 
subject  of  the  narratives  of  Gen.,  to  the  events  of  a 

Eeo pic's  history,  such  as  Ex.  is  concerned  with,  is 
appily  marked  by  tho  altered  rendering  "children 
of  Israel  "  (7)  for  the  Hob.  phrase  rendered  "  sons  of 
Israel"  (i).  1-5  gives  the  sizo  of  the  group  from 
which  ail  the  increase  came.  The  round  number  70 
was  a  part  of  the  older  tradition  (see  Dt.  1022)  which 
the  later  writers  tried  variously  to  justify.  Sometimes 
Jacob  is  counted  in  (as  Gen.  468,27)  and  sometimes 
left  out  (as  here).  These  lists  all  belong  to  P.  The 
free  handling  of  the  material,  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  is  illustrated  by  the  addition,  in  the 
Gr.  of  Gen.  46,  of  Joseph's  three  grandsons  and  two 
great-grandsons,  making  75,  the  number  also  given 
in  Stephen's  speech,  Ac.  7 14.  It  is  unlikely  on  several 
grounds  that  all  the  tribes  were  in  Egypt  (p.  64).  But 
that  the  ancestors  of  tho  bulk  of  the  nation  shared 
the  bitter  experiences  of  Egyptian  bondage  is  the 
convergent  testimony  of  all  our  sources,  and  may  be 
taken  as  assured  fact.  While  the  older  Biblical  writers, 
though  venturing  on  a  gigantic  total  (1237  and  Nu. 
llai,  cf.  li*)  equivalent  to  two  millions,  leave  their 
estimate  in  round  numbers,  the  post-exilic  tradition 
professed  to  give  precise  figures  of  the  distribution 
among  the  tribes,  and  the  later  rabbis  solved  the  riddle 
by  supposing  tho  Hebrew  mothers  to  have  had  from 
six  to  sixty  children  at  a  birth.  Those  who  insist  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  various  enumerations  only  make  the 
narral  ive  less  credible  and  less  intelligible. 

6.  Between  1-5  and  7,  which  belong  to  P,  this 
verse  from  J  is  introduced,  which  is  not  required  by 
its  immediate  context,  but  leads  up  to  8,  and  follows 
on  Gen.  5014. — 7.  increased  abundantly :  the  word 
(peculiar  to  P)  is  "  swarmed,"  and  recalls  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  swarming  water-creatures  in 
Gen.  l2of.  (same  Heb.).  Perhaps,  however,  tho 
similar  word  "spread  abroad"  (12)  should  be  read. 
The  words  "  multiplied  and  waxed  mighty  "  (92o)  are 
borrowed  from  J's  account. 

8-12  J,  13  P,  14a  (to  "  field  ")  J,  14b  P.  Repression 
of  Israel. — Forced  labour  was  the  first  device  for  check 
ing  Hebrew  increase.  Tho  "  new  king  "  is  probably 


Rameses  II  (1300-1221  B.C.,  pp.  56,  63,  so  Petrie).  The 
phrase  has  no  reference  to  a  change  of  dynasty,  a.s 
some  have  supposed,  but  to  the  beginning  of  an  epoch 
allecting  Israel.  In  9  read  n«j. ;  to  represent  Israel 
as  stronger  than  the  Egyptians  would  have  been  absurd, 
but  such  a  people  might  easily  grow  too  strong  for  their 
dependent  position  and  close  proximity.  Brugsch 
estimates  the  proportion  of  foreigners  in  that  roi<rn 
as  one-third.  The  risk  foreseen  in  10  (read,  with  Sam., 
LXX,  etc.,  "when  any  war  befalleth  us")  was,  as 
the  monuments  show,  constantly  in  view.  The  large, 
virtually  slave,  population  was  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  Hittite  or  other  invasion.  Under  tho  12th 
dynasty  (c.  1980  B.C.)  a  line  of  forts  had  been  erected 
against  the  Bedawin  incursions.  Most  of  the  great 
palaces  and  temples  of  antiquity  were  built  by  help 
of  the  corvee.  Solomon  used  such  labour-gangs  or 
"  levies,"  and  the  fate  of  Adoniram  (1  K.  12i8)  showed 
their  unpopularity.  Pithom  (lib),  "  dwelling  of  Turn." 
was  identified  by  Naville  in  1883.  It  lies  about  60 
miles  N.E.  of  Cairo,  and  about  20  miles  E.  of  Tel  el 
Kebir,  which  stands  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  Goslien 
as  traced  by  Petrie.  Inscriptions  show  that  Pithom 
was  built  by  Rameses  II.  It  had  huge,  thick  walls 
of  brick,  and  contained  sunken  magazines,  with  brick 
walls  also  very  thick.  The  Hebrews  are  not  named 
as  its  builders.  It  is  properly  called  a  store-city, 
though  it  was  also  a  fortress  (cf.  LXX)  and  the  site 
of  a  temple.  Raamses  has  been  plausibly  located  by 
Petrie  (1906)  at  Tell  er  Eetabeh,  10  miles  W.  of  Pithom, 
half  way  to  the  border  of  Goshen  along  tho  narrow 
fertile  valley  of  the  Wady  Tumilat.  The  scheme  may 
have  made  Egypt  stronger  against  external  attack, 
but  it  failed  to  repress  the  Israelites,  and  only  made 
tho  Egyptians  "abhor"  (mg.)  or  "loathe"  (Nu.  21s) 
them.  The  graphic  details  in  14  (cf.  5  and  Gen.  113) 
are  perhaps  from  J.  The  building  tasks  are  dis 
tinguished  from  tho  agricultural  toils,  i.e.  making  canals 
and  dams,  and  drudging  at  the  irrigation  poles,  with 
their  heavy  buckets,  day  by  day  (cf.  Dt.  llio*).  The 
black  Nile  mud  was  used  for  mortar  as  well  as  for  brick- 
clay.  Joscphus  and  Philo  specify  canals,  and  Joscphus 
pyramids,  as  made  by  Israel.  The  tradition  of  tho 
"  house  of  bondage  "  was  ground  into  tho  very  bones 
of  the  Hebrews. 

10.  deal  wisely  has  a  sinister  meaning,  cf.  LXX, 
followed  by  Stephen  ("dealt  subtilly,"  Ac.  7ig). — 11. 
taskmasters:  better  " gangmasters." 

15-22  E  (20b  J).  Attempt  to  Destroy  Male  Children. 
— From  another  source  we  learn  of  two  more  ineffectual 
measures  to  restrict  population.  Tho  two  midwives, 
whose  names  tradition  loved  to  recall  for  their  heroism 
(while  careless  about  the  Pharaoh's  name !),  were, 
according  to  Josephus,  Egyptian.  Though  commen 
tators  differ,  the  tone  of  the  passage  confirms  that 
view,  which  requires  the  rendering,  "the  midwives  of 
the  Hebrew  women "  (lit.  those  women  who  help 
the  Hebrew  women  to  bring  forth).  Humanity  and 
natural  religion  ("they  feared  God,"  cf.  Gen.  20n, 
42 18)  outweighed  the  royal  command.  The  procedure 
is  hold  by  Driver  to  parallel  closely  Eg3rptian  usage. 
The  process  of  delivery  is  known  to  be  very  rapid 
among  Arabian  women.  This  would  also  bo  a  sign 
of  racial  vigour,  which  would  help  to  account  for 
tho  supplanting  of  the  Canaanites.  The  third  device 
of  Pharaoh  was  a  command  to  all  the  Egyptians  to 
cast  all  Hebrew  boy  babies  into  the  Nile.  This  now 
leads  up  effectively  to  the  next  paragraph.  Observe 
that  both  the  last  two  devices  imply  only  a  small  group 
of  people,  and  these  near  the  Nile. 

21.  made  them  houses  :  the  word  "  house  "  is  con- 
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stantly  used  for  household  or  family,  as  in  20iy.     This 
precise  phrase  is  found,  of  David's  house,  in  2  b.  7ii. 
While   involving   risks   of   its   own,   the  strong   social 
consciousness  of  early  times,  each  person  finding  his 
or  her  completion  in  tho  group.  was  a  valuable  sal< 
miard  against  a  premature  individualism.— 22.    Insert, 
with  Sam.,  LXX,  etc.,  "  to  the  Hebrews  "  after   '  every 
son  that  is  born."     The  rabbis  argued  from  the  I 
text  that  even  Egyptian  boys  were  to  be  killed.— tnc 
river:    the  word  used  here  and  in  all  this  Egyptian 
section  is  not  the  word  nahur  regularly  used  for  other 
great  rivers,   but    Year,   apparently  derived    from    an 
Egyptian  word  which  had  come  to  serve  for  the  Nile  in 
place  of  the  older  and  more  venerable  Hapt. 
II-IV.  31.  Preparation  and  Call  of  Moses. 
II.  1-10  E.  His  Birth  and  Upbringing.— 
can   be   trusted,  we  are   informed   that    "  a    man    ol 
the  house  of  Levi  took  (to  wife)  the  (only)  daughter 
of  Levi  "  (cf.  620,  Nu.  '2^9  I1),  who  would  thus  be, 
according  to  the  genealogy  of  P,  his  aunt,  or  the  sister 
of  his  father  Kohath.     Possibly,  however,  the  text  has 
been  abridged,  and  ran,  as  LXX  with  some  variations 
Buggests,  "  took  one  of  the  daughters  of  Leyi  to  wile 
and  made  her  his  own  "  (lit.  had  her).     It  is  implied 
in  2  that  Moses  was  the  firstborn.     But  in  4,  8  he  haw 
a  grown-up  sister.     Moreover,  in  152o  Miriam  is  called 
pointedly  "the  sister  of  Aaron,"  and  in  Nu.  II 
plains   with    him    against    Moses.     Tins  would   all    he 
explained  if   E   had   related  the   birth   of   Aaron  and 
Miriam  from  Jochebed,  and  of  Moses  from  a   second 
wife  having  another  name,  and  if  the  editor  had  by 
abridgment  removed  the  discrepancy  with  P.     Another 
suggestion   has    been    that    Moses   was    m    the   oldest 
tradition  of  unknown  parentage,  and  Aaron  and  Miriam 
unrelated   to    him.     Maternal   love   and    pride   would 
sufficiently    explain    the    three    months'    concealment. 
In    Heb.    1123,    where    LXX    (cf.    Syro-Hexaplar)    is 
followed  in   ascribing   tbe  action  to   both  parents    a 
deeper  motive  is  found  in  an  intuition  of  faith  m  tn; 
child's  future,  based  on  his  comeliness  (c/.  Ac.    Jao). 
Tho  "  ark  "  ( })  or  chest,  in  which  the  child  was  laid 
was  made  of  papyrus  (mg.)  strips    cut  from  the  pith 
of   the  tall  reed-like  plant  which  then  grew  along  tli 
lower  Nile,  though  now  only  found  higher  up  the  river. 
Cf    Is     18-    for   liiiht    boats   or   canoes   made   of   tins 
material.     The  ark  was  made  watertight  with  asphalt 
("slime"),  which  was  imported  into  Egypt  from     ho 
Dead  Sea  (pp.  32f.,  Gen.  14io)  for  embalming  and  other 
purposes,  and  with  pitch.     It  was  then  placed  in  the 
reedy   growth    by  the   river's    brink.     It  is  not  clear 
whether  suph,  which  furnished  the  Heb.  name  for  the 
Red  Sea  (Yam  Nuph)  denoted  any  specific  plant. 
Nile  banks  in  tho  S.  half  of  the  delto  are  now  bare  but 
so  late  as  1841,  were  thickly  fringed  with  reeds.     That 
the  Divinely-called  hero  or  heroine  must  overcome  j 
obstacles   in   the    path    of    destiny   was   a   widespread 
faith  in  antiquity,  as  shown  by  the  stones  of  bemi- 
ramis,   Perseus,   Cyrus,   and   Romulus.     What   Driver 
calls    "tho   singularly    similar   story   of   Sargon    Jo 
of  Accad  (3800"  B.C.),  is  worth  quoting.        My  lowly 
mother  conceived  me,  in  secret  she  brought  me  forth. 
She  set  me  in  a  basket  of  rushes,  with  bitumen  she  closed 
my  door  ;  she  cast  me  into  the  river,  winch  rose  not 
over  me.     Tho   river  bore   me  up;    unto   Akk 
irrigator,  it  carried  me      Akki,   the  irrigator    as    ns 
own  son  .  .  .  reared  mo  "  (Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallel*, 
1912    B    130).     In  spite  of  E's  fondness  for  naming, 
the  princess  has  no  name  in  the  text      Later  traditions 
supply  the  lack  with  Tharmuth.  Thermuthis,  fathja, 
a^lMerris.     The  last,  given  by  Eusebius  recalls  Men, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  59  daughters  ol  Rameses  II, 


her  mother  being  a  Kheta  princess.  Of  this  the  hrst 
two  may  be  variant  forms.  While  the  princess  bathed, 
perhaps  from  a  bath-house,  her  ladies-m-waitmg 
guarded  her  privacy  from  tho  bank.  From  the  water 
she  saw  the  chest,  and  sent  tho  female  slave  who  was 
in  attendance  on  her  in  the  water  to  fetch  it.  Josephus 
suppresses  the  circumstance  of  tho  bathing.  Com 
passion  for  the  little  foundling,  whose  exposure  proved 
his  Hebrew  parentage,  led  tho  princess  to  evade  her 
father's  edict.  The  sister  intervened  at  the  psycho 
logical  moment  with  her  oiTer  to  find,  a  woman 
giving  suck,"  and  the  child's  mother  is  bidden  to 
"  suckle  "  it  under  the  guise  of  a  wet-nurse  or  foster- 


mother.  An  Egyptian  woman  would  hardly  have 
undertaken  the  task.  So  ho  "grew,"  i.e.  (cf.  Gen. 
218)  till  he  was  weaned,  which  would  be  at  three  or  lour 
years,  and  "  became  a  son  to  her."  On  this  slender 
statement  tradition  built  largely.  Josephus  and  Plulo 
much  amplifying  the  modest  inference  of  Stephen 
that  he  was '"instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  ol  the 
Egyptians"  (Ac.  723).  Driver  points  out  that  if, 
according  to  Erman,  a  good  Egyptian  education  com 
prised  Biich  things  as  moral  duties  and  good  manners 
reading,  writing,  composition,  and  arithmetic,  i-i 
also  included  such  undesirable  items  as  mythology, 
astrology,  magic,  and  superstitious  practices  in  medi 
cine  "  It  is  safer  to  say  that  the  most  certain  historical 
inference  from  Ii5-2io  is  that  Moses  had  an  Egyptian 
name  (meaning  "  born."  cf.  ThutmMU,  .  Thoth  is 
bom  "  Ra-mses,  etc.).  If  he  had  been  invented  ho 
would  have  had  a  Heb.  name.  The  derivation  (10 
is  a  purely  popular  play  on  the  sound  of  the  word 
in  Heb.  , 

6  Render,  "  And  she  (the  princess)  opened  it  and 
saw  him."  "The  child"  is  an  ungrammatical  gloss 
not  found  in  LXX.  The  next  words,  and,  behold, 
a  bov  weeping,"  may  be  derived  from  J,  the  sound  01 
the  child  weeping  being  in  his  narrative  the  clue. 

11-22  J.  Moses's  Flight  to  Midian.— Here  is  inter 
posed  an  incident  from  J,  who  uses  the  same  word 
il  irrow  "  (contrast  10)  of  Moses  reaching  man  s  estate, 
interpreted  in  Ac.  ?23  as  40  years  of  age  (cf.  42  years 
in  Jubilees).     Tho  "Egyptian"   slain  by  Moses  may 
have  been  some  bully  of  a  gangmaster  (c/.  3?)-     1 
well-intentioned   but   unjustifiable   assumption   of   the 
authority  to  punish  committed  Moses  to  the  career 
of  a  patriot  (of.  Heb.  11 24-26).     But  the  incident  was 
distorted  by  rumour,  and  not  only  aroused  the  king  9 
an«'er     but    set    his    own    countrymen    against    him. 
Midian,  whither  he  fled,  is  on  some  maps  placed  m  the 
S  E  of  theSinai  peninsula  on  theW.of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
But  the  evidence  of  Ptolemyand  the  Arabic  geographers, 
confirmed  by  Burton,  locates  it  on  the  E.     Its  people, 
SSS    i/Gen.  25i-6   J   (c/.   1    Ch.  2461     4i7)   as 
distant  blood-relations  of  Israel,  had,  at  the  time  when 
this  story  took  shape,  apparently  not  yet  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  bitterest  of  national  foes  (as  in  Nu. 
31   perhaps  based  on  Nu.  6f .).     The  later  view  has  led 
to'"  the  troops  of  Midian  "  being  taken  as  symbolising 
the  enemies  of  the  soul.     "The  priest  of  Midian      is 
introduced  without  explanation  or  apology  ;    and  m 
18  he  becomes  the  counsellor  of  Moses      It  is  possible 
that  a  real  religious  connexion  existed  between  the 
K'-nites  (to  whom  the  family  of  Jethro  belonged,  see 
J<r.  4n)  and  early  Israel  (<•/.  18*).— Burckhardt  round 
that  the  pasturing  of  Hocks  was  still      the  exclusive 
duty  of  the  unmarried  girls  "  (cf.  Rachel  in  Gen.  29p). 
M'Xeile  renders  19b,  "  and  he  actually  drew  water  for 
us  "  pointing  out  that  "Moses  and  Jacob  drew  water 
for  women,  while  a  slave  (Gen.  24i9f.)  allowed  a  woman 
to  draw  for  him."     The  tradition  that  Moses  married 
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a  Midianitish  woman  would  hardly  have  been  pre 
served  unless  it  had  been  widespread,  for  in  Nu.  256fl. 
(P)  such  an  act  is  regarded  as  worthy  of  death.  Zip- 
porah  means  "  bird,"  and  is  the  feminine  of  Zippor,  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Balak.  In  Jg.  7^5  the  Midianitish 
chiefs  are  named  Oreb  (raven)  and  Zeeb  (wolf).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  points  to  a  primitive 
totemistic  belief,  betrayed  when  obsolete  by  the 
ancient  names  (Gen.  2931-33*).  A  family  or  clan  is  by 
this  system  linked  as  having  the  same  totem  animal. 

18.  Reuel:  the  name,  meaning  "God's  friend,"  which, 
if  original  here,  would  have  been  given  in  16,  is  oddly 
inserted  by  the  editor  from  Nu.  1029*.  Possibly,  like 
some  Sabsean  kings  and  priests,  he  had  two  names. 
The  LXX  has  Jcthro  twice  in  16.  The  AV  "  Raguel  " 
reproduces  the  same  Heb.  differently,  following 
LXX,— 22.  a  sojourner  ID  a  strange  land.  Driver 
notes  that  "  strange  "  is  no  longer  in  English  an  equiva 
lent  of  "foreign,"  and  gives  instances.  The  word 
"  Bojourner "  implies  a  popular  play  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  Gershom.  In  Jg.  1830  the  priests 
of  Dan  claim  descent  from  Moses  through  Gershom. 

II.  2&-III.  The  Call  of  Moses  (first  account).  230,  J, 
236-25  P,  3i  E,  2-4«  J,  4&  E,  5  J,  6  E,  7-9(1  J,  96-14 
E,  15  Rje. 

II.  23a  J.  many  will  refer  to  the  G7  years'  reign  of 
Rameses  II,  unless  it  is  a  gloss  by  a  scribe  (Old  Latin 
omits)  or  editor  (so  Baentsch)  to  suit  P's  view  of 
Moses  as  80  years  old  ("7).  In  J  (420,25)  Gershom  is 
etill  an  infant  at  the  return.  It  is  likely  that  4igf., 
24-26,  should  follow  here  but  have  been  displaced  by 
the  compiler.  The  death  of  the  king  is  clearly  men 
tioned  as  removing  the  obstacle  to  Moses's  return. 
But  after  the  solemn  call  a  merely  negative  reason 
seems  inadequate.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  appear 
ance  at  the  bush  will  have  been  placed  by  J  (82)  on 
the  way  back  to  Egypt  or  in  Goshen  itself. 

23b-25.  The  sequel  in  P  of  114.  God's  "remem 
bering  "  and  His  "  covenant  "  are  favourite  ideas  with 
this  writer,  and  have  passed  into  the  devotional  language 
of  the  Church.  In  Gen.  all  the  sources  agree  in  linking 
the  patriarchs  by  bonds  of  purpose  and  promise  with  a 
God  who  was  their  faithful  and  watchful  friend. 

25.  The  last  words  are  strictly  "  and  God  knew," 
and  aie  usually  taken  in  an  intensified  sense  of  interested 
and  sympathetic  knowing,  as  frequently  (cf.  87  below). 
But  the  omission  of  the  object  is  strange,  and  ha" 
led  some  to  correct  the  text.  The  LXX  "  and  made 
Himself  known  unto  them "  only  requires  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  vowel  points  (p.  35),  and  gives  a 
good  sense. 

HI.  1-10.  The  Revelation  at  the  Bush.— According 
to  E  (1,41,6)  Moses  had  "led  the  flock  to  the  back  of  the 
wilderness,"  i.e.  the  W.,  since  the  E.was  always  regarded 
as  being  in  front  (as  the  N.  is  with  us),  N.  and  S.  being 
left  and  right.  The  flock  belonged  to  "  the  priest  of 
Midian,"  a  term  not  used  elsewhere  by  E,  but  which 
suits  the  representation  of  Jethro  in  18  (E),  and  need 
not  be  a  gloss  from  2i6  J.  Thus,  accidentally,  Moses 
"  came  to  the  mountain  of  God,"  and  learnt  that  it  was 
such  by  the  voice  of  God  ("  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bush  "*is  probably  a  gloss  from  J).  By  this  discovery, 
it  is  implied,  Horeb  became  a  sacred  mountain,  i.e. 
a  place  where  God  was  peculiarly  at  home,  and,  there 
fore,  where  man  was  specially  susceptible  to  Divine 
influences,  even  as  the  mediaeval  candidate  for  knight 
hood  would  be  most  likely  to  s-ee  visions  or  hear 
voices  during  his  midnight  vigil  before  the  altar.  In 
primitive  thought  the  tie  with  locality  was  no  doubt 
crudely  conceived,  but  not  a  few  OT  references  show 
that  the  association  of  places  with  God's  special  presence 


long  retained  its  value,  as  symbolising  and  concentrat 
ing  an  aspect  of  reality  to  which  the  abstract  doctrine 
of   omnipresence   fails   to  do   justice.      Moderns,  who 
reckon  it  unspiritual  to  call  any  place  sacred,  because 
God  is  everywhere,  may  condemn  themselves  to  finding 
Him  nowhere.     It  has  been  usual  to  identity  Horeb  (i) 
with  Sinai,  or  at  most  to  distinguish  the  former  as 
covering  the  district  in  which  the  latter  was  placed, 
and  to  locate  the  whole  region  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
where  Christian  tradit  ion  has  loved  to  find  it.     Recently, 
however,  it  has  been  sought  by  Sayce  and  others  to 
prove  that  Sinai  was  not  in  the  peninsula  at  all,  but 
N.E.  of  it,  near  Edom;  and  by  M'Neile  to  show  that, 
as  in  regard  to  other  places,  the  sources  differ,  and  that 
while  Sinai  was  rear  Kadefh,  N.  of  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Akaba,  Horeb  was  S.E.,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf. 
Horeb  is  mentioned  only  by  E  (here  and  in  176,  336) 
and  by  D,  while  J  and  P  refer  only  to  Sinai.     Really  the 
evidence  is  conflicting  and  obscure,  and  it  matters  little 
which  identification  is  adopted  (p.  64). — As  E  told  how 
Horeb  became  sacred,  so — we  must  suppose — originally 
J  related  here  how  Sinai  also  was  shown  to  be  holy  by 
the  revelation  at  the  bush  (Saieh).     Fire  is  constantly 
a  symbol  of  God's  presence  (cf.   137,    "  the  pillar  of 
fire,"  19i8,  24i7,  Ezek.  127,  82).     In  view  of  the  largo 
number  of  undoubted  cases,  like  that  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
in  which  visions  and  voices  have  been  authentically 
reported    by   the    original    subjects    of    the    abnormal 
experiences,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  so 
in  this  case,  though,  in  view  of  the  long  oral  transmission, 
it  would  be  rash  to  assert  it  positively.     In  any  event 
the  story  embodies  a  lofty  and  suggestive  symbolism. 
The   unconsumcd    bramble    bush   may   signify   Israel, 
burnt  by  the  Divine  wrath  yet  spared  destruction  (cf. 
Keblc,  quoted  by  M'Neile)  ;  or  Moses,  the  fleshly  pole 
or  contact-point  for  the  transmission  of  the  stream 
of  redemptive  energy,  unclean  (like  Isaiah),  yet  not 
slain  by  the  Divine  holiness,  which  was  then  conceived 
under  quasi-physical  representations.     Only  once  (Dt. 
33 16)  is  the  sacred  bush  again  mentioned  in  OT  (cf. 
Mk.    1226). — "The  angel   of   Yahweh  "   is   sometimes 
distinguished  from  Yahweh  and  sometimes  (as  here,  2} 
identified  with  Him  (Gen.  167*).    But  the  phrase  always 
marks  some  sensible  manifestation  of  the  Divine.     As 
the  term  is  missing  in  4  and  7,  probably  "  the  angel  of  " 
is  here  a  gloss  due  to  the  reverence  of  a  later  age.     It 
is  never  found  in  P. — The  removal  of  the  "  shoes  "  or 
sandals  (5)  was  a  traditional  mark  of  reverence,  arising 
more  probably  from  ancient  custom  than  from  fear  of 
soiling  the  sanctuary,  and  is  maintained  by  Mohammed 
ans  (Gen.  352*).     The  place  was  already  holy  "ground," 
and  did  not  merely  become  so  through  the  manifesta 
tion.     So  now  worshippers  do  not  wait  for  service  to 
begin   before  removing  their  hats. — Moses  is  sent  by 
no  new  God.  but  by  the  God  of  the  patriarchs  (6). 
Each  advance  in  revelation  or  redemption  is  due  to 
the  same  Being  ;  and  the  religious  experience  of  to-day 
is  continuous  with  the  experience  of  yesterday  out  of 
which   it   has   been    developed.     In   Mk.    1226    Christ 
further  draws  from  this  verse  the  inference  that  God 
will  not  allow  death  to  break  the  conscious  fellowship 
He  has  established  with  His  creatures. — That  Moses 
"  hid  his  face  "  (6)  was  a  sign  of  reverence  parallel  with 
the  baling  of  the  feet  noted  in  5  (J).     In  this  source 
(cf.  7)  there  is  a  fearless  use  of  human  terms  ("  seen," 
"heard,"    "come   down")   to    make   God's   relations 
with  man  real  and  intelligible.     Such  language  is  for 
plain  people  more  effectively  true  than  coldly  abstract 
words. — In  8  we  first  meet  with  the  phrase,  so  frequent 
in  J  and  D,  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
*ee.  RV  references.      "  Honey,"  like  the  present-day 
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Arabic  cognate  dibs,  probably  includes  the  grape-juico 
syrup,  used  with  food,  like  jam.  The  lists  of  Palestinian 
peoples  (as  in  8,  cf.  Gen.  ].~>  19-21*,  and  RV  references), 
are  common  in  JE  and  D,  but  have  probably  often  been 
ampliiied.  The  term  Canaanite  is  used  (cf.  Gen.  126  J) 
generally  of  the  pro-Israel  it  ic  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 
but  has  a  narrower  sense,  of  the  dwellers  on  the  sea 
coast  and  in  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  inclusion  of  the  Hittites  among  the  peoples 
conquered  by  Israel  is  justified  bv  victories  over  some 
Hittito  colony  (cf.  Nu.  1.3.29  JlX  Gen.  23*  P) ;  for 
the  main  body  of  the  nation  was  established  N.  of 
the  Lebanon  and  was  never  sul)ject  to  Israel.  Amorite 
(p.  53.  Gen.  147*)  <^1';0  is  used  as  a  comprehensive 
term,  but  properly  refers  to  a  distinct  people,  ruled 
by  Sihon,  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  settled  early  N. 
of  Canaan  (Tell  cl-Amarna  Letters,  1400  B.C.).  For 
the  Perizzitcs,  see  Gen.  137*.  The  Hivitcs  belonged 
to  the  centre,  and  the  Jobusites  held  Jerusalem  till 
David  took  it  (2  S.  66-9). 

4a.  The  Hob.  is  "And  Yahweh  saw  .  .  .  and  God 
called/'  so  that  the  division  of  the  verso  between  J 
and  E  is  grammatically  natural. 

llf.  Moses's  First  Difficulty — personal  unfitness  (cf. 
the  cases  of  Gideon.  Jeroboam,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel). 
Once  Moses  was  rash  and  impulsive.  Now  he  is  older 
and  sets  the  diinculiies.  All  the  sources  agree  in  this 
representation.  A  fugitive,  a  shepherd,  and  unknown, 
how  shall  he  interview  the  Pharaoh,  or  lead  Israel  ? 
'The  promise,  "  1  will  be  with  tliee  "  (omit  "  certainly  "). 
draws  aside  the  veil  and  shows  him  his  Unseen  Divine 
Companion  ;  cf.  RV  references. — The  "  token  "  or  sign 
(12)  is  but  a  further  promise  that  on  the  sacred  mount 
(i*)  the  people  should  ofTer  God  worship;  unless  a 
reference  to  the  "rod''  or  the  "pillar"'  has  been 
displaced. — The  awkward  "ye  shall  serve''  (12) 
becomes,  by  changing  the  Heb.  initial  /  to  y,  "  they  shall 
serve." 

13-15.  Moses's  Second  Difficulty — ignorance  of  the 
Name  under  which  Israel  was  to  woiship  God.  This 
is  expressed  in  two  of  the  sources  (E  here,  and  I*  in  6). 
He  must  learn  the  viinip  of  the  God  who  was  sending 
him.  In  ancient  religions  generally  the  knowledge 
of  the  name  was  a  necessity  for  prayer  or  sacrifice 
(Gen.  322y*j.  and  its  meaning  was  sometimes  an  indica 
tion  of  (he  nature  of  the  God.  Four  points  arise  hero  :  • 
(i)  the  original  pre-Mosaic  meaning  of  the  name 
Yahweh;  (ii.)  its  meaning  for  Moses;  (iii.)  the  idea 
of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  author  ;  (iv.)  the  identification 
of  the  author.  As  to  (i.)  there  has  been  much  dis 
cussion,  but  little  agreement.  Possibly  it  may  have 
had  reterenee  to  nature  processes — "He  who  comes 
down  as  the  rain  or  the  lightning-flash."  or  He  who 
makes  these  come  down.  But  the  solution  of  this 
problem  matters  little.  The  greatest  words  may 
grow  in  meaning  from  the  humblest  seed  of  suggestion. 
Driver  considers  that  there  is  enough  Assyriological 
evidence  "to  show  that  a  West-Semitic  deity,  Ya-u, 
was  known  as  early  as  c.  2100  B.C.''  Taking  (iv.) 
next,  it  is  clear  that,  for  the  prophetic  writer  E,  the 
name  Yahweh  was  regarded  as  unknown  both  to  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  also  to  the  patriarchs.  The 
text  here  and  the  usage  of  this  source  in  Gen.  prove 
this.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  identification  of 
Yahweh  with  the  God  of  the  fathers  is  due  to  a  later 
editor,  and  that  the  contrast  between  old  and  new 
was  originally  thought  of  as  a  revolution,  a  passage 
from  the  worship  of  Elim  ("gods")  to  the  worship 
of  one  God,  Yahweh.  greater  than  all  else,  and  alone 
revered  in  Israel.  Besides  the  link  with  the  past 
through  Jethro  (18i2*)  it  has  been  suggested  that 


one  or  more  of  the  tribes  may  have  been  worshippers 
of  Yahweh.  (iii.)  The  diversity  of  views  on  the  point 
of  translation  is  shown  by  tho  four  renderings  of  RV. 
For  other  alternatives,  see  M'Neile,  Ex.,  p.  22,  or  HDli 
ii.  199  (Davidson),  or  EBi.  3320  (Kautzsch).  The  third 
mg..  "  I  will  be  that  I  will  bo,"  is  supported  by  Robert 
son  Smith,  Davidson,  Driver,  M'Noile,  and  others.  [The 
meaning  would  be  more  clearly  conveyed  to  tho  English 
reader  by  the  translation,  "1  will  be  what  I  will  bo." 
— A.  S.  P.]  It  brings  out  the  implications  both  of  the 
root  and  tense  of  the  verb  hayah.  The  root  denotes 
rather  becoming  than  being,  and  the  tense  (imperfect) 
marks  uncompleted  process  or  activity.  AV  and  RV 
rendering  ("  lam  that  I  am  "' — the  unnamablo  and  in 
expressible  One)  involves  an  amount  of  reflectiveness 
alien  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  And  so  with  others  :  "  I  am 
because  I  am,"  "I  am  who  am."  Heb.  syntax  and 
thought  analogies  favour  decisively  the  beautiful  render 
ing  adopted  above,  found  as  early  as  Rashi  (A.D.  110.")), 
and  now  preferred  by  British  scholars.  The  temper  of 
noble  adventure  which  belongs  to  faith  is  here  shown  to 
spring  out  of  the  very  Name  (i.e.  Being)  of  Yahweh 
(  =  "  He  will  be  ") :  no  one  can  limit  the  inexhaustibly 
fresh  possibilities  of  One  so  named.  Tho  question  (ii.) 
of  the  meaning  of  the  name  for  Moses  is  too  largo 
for  treatment  here  ;  but  his  must  have  been  the  parent 
conception  which  the  historian  has  so  grandly  ex 
pressed  here.  In  14  road  the  last  clause,  "  1-will-bo 
hath  sent  me."  Tho  spelling  "Jehovah"  (at  least 
as  early  as  A.D.  1278)  arose  from  misunderstanding 
the  .Jewish  practice  of  placing  under  the  four-lettered 
word  (or  tetragrammaton)  Yhwh  (or  Jhvh)  the  vowels 
of  the  word  Adonay  ("  Lord  ")  which  they  pronounced 
in  place  of  it,  out  of  mistaken  reverence  based  on  Ex. 
207  or  Lev.  24u,i6.  The  correctness  of  tho  form 
hero  adopted,  Yahweh,  is  established,  not  merely  by 
analogy  with  other  names  derived  from  verbs  (Isaac, 
Jacob,  etc.),  but  from  tho  transliterations  used  by  early 
Christian  Fathers,  before  tho  tradition  of  substituting 
Adonay  had  become  established  :  Thcodorct,  reporting 
Samaritan  speech,  and  Epiphanius  have  'Ia/3^,  and 
Clomont  of  Alexandria  has  'laovcu  (or  'lacW,  the  occur 
rence  in  which  of  all  the  five  vowels  prompted  certain 
magical  uses). 

15.  Observe  that  in  14,  15,  and  16  there  arc  threo 
instructions  of  identical  or  similar  scope  in  regard  to 
the  announcement  of  the  Divine  Name.  The  simplest 
explanation  of  the  repetition  is  that  16  comes  from 
J.  and  14  from  E,  15  being  a  link  verse  by  the  redactor 
of  JE. 

III.  16-18  J.  Message  to  the  Elders.— This  paragraph, 
which  overlaps  tho  last,  contains  J's  account  of  Moses's 
instructions,  which  are  to  be  passed  on  (not  as  in  15  E. 
to  tho  people  at  largo,  but)  to  "the  elders  of  Israel." 
We  hero  first  touch  on  an  important  Hebrew  institution 
which  both  preceded  and  outlasted  tho  monarch}'. 
The  tribal  "elders"  (p.  112)  or  sheikhs  were  them 
selves  a  development  from  the  heads  of  families,  and 
gave  place,  after  tho  settlement,  to  a  localised  aristo 
cracy,  "  tho  eldors  of  tho  city."  In  any  case  their  au 
thority  was  wide,  but  somewhat  undefined  and  lack 
ing  in  coercive  power.  They  wore  official  representa 
tives  of  weight  and  character,  but  they  needed  to  carry 
with  them  the  body  of  men  who  stood  behind  them, 
and  they  admitted  of  a  chief  sheikh  (such  as  Moses) 
or  a  judge  or  king  over  them,  whose  senate  they  formed. 
The  message  assures  them  that  Yahweh,  their  fathers 
God  and  their  watchful  Friend,  would  "  bring  them 
up "  from  low-lying  Egypt  to  the  high  Canaanito 
table-land,  and  bids  them  join  Moses  in  asking  per 
mission  to  leave  Egypt  for  sacrifice  to  "  Yahweh,  the 
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God  of  the  Hebrews."  This  demand,  seven  times 
urged  in  J,  was  a  natural  one  in  an  age  of  national 
rites.  At  this  juncture  such  sacrifice  was  a  fitting 
response  l.-j  (ho  Divine  revelation.  "Three  days' 
journey  "  would  not  bring  them  to  any  of  the  supposed 
sites  of  Sinai,  only  to  some  nearer  shrine  in  "  the 
wilderness,"  i.e.  of  Ei-Tty,  the  limestone  plateau  S. 
of  Palestine.  The  proposal  may  have  been  meant 
as  a  feeler,  or  it  may  have  been  a  ruse  to  deceive  the 
national  enemy,  the  Pharaoh. 

16.  visited  .  .  .  Egypt  should  rather  be  "  taken 
notice  of  you  and  that  which  is  done  to  you  in  Egypt." 
— 17.  Perhaps  read  with  LXX,  "  And  he  hath  said 
(moreover),"  a  more  natural  way  of  referring  to  8. 
So  Baentsch.  On  the  list  of  peoples,  see  8.  Here  its 
omission  improves  the  connexion. 

III.  19-22  E   (19f.  amplified).  First  Announcement 
of  Plagues. — For  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  see  1236. 
—Mead  in  19,  "  except  by  a  mighty  hand." 

IV.  1-9  J  (following  3x8).  Moses's  Third  Difficulty— 
Israel's  unbelief.     To  overcome  it,   he  is  enabled  to 
authenticate  his  mission  by  three  signs — the  rod  that 
became  a  serpent  and  again  a  rod  (2-5),  the  leprosy  of 
his  hand  that  came  and  went  (6-8),  and  the  turning 
of  water  into  blood  (9).     The  first  is  in  P  a  sign  to 
Pharaoh  (7s— 12),  and  the  third  is  in  E  and  P  the  first 
plague  (714—25). — The  rod,  in  J,  is  Moses's  ordinary 
(shepherd's  staff,  turned  to  a  special  use ;    in  E,  it  is 
"  the  rod  of  God,"  given  him  to  use  as  a  miraculous 
instrument  ;    in  I*,  it  is  Aaron  who  uses  it.     All  three 
sources  must  mention  the  rod,  so  firmly  was  it  entwined 
in  the  thread  of  tradition  (17i5f. *).     In  9,   "river" 
should  be  "  Nile." 

IV.  10-16  J.  Moses's  Fourth  Difficulty — slowness  of 
speech.  This  is  met  by  a  promise  of  prophetic  in 
spiration,  the  fulfilment  of  which  not  only  Dt.  34io, 
but  the  whole  representation  of  J,  endorses.  It  is 
followed  hero  by  a  further  exhibition  of  unreadiness, 
which  evokes  Yahweh's  wrath.  The  association  of 
Aaron  with  Moses  has  been  compared  to  Deborah's 
co-operation  with  Barak.  But  since  Aaron  may  only 
say  what  Moses  tells  him.  this  arrangement  is  no  very 
clear  mark  of  Divine  anger.  Moreover,  in  J,  Moses 
habitually  acts  and  speaks  alone,  and  not  by  the  mouth 
of  Aaron,  except  in  291.*,  which  obviously  follows  this 
passage.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  reference  to  Aaron  has 
been  inserted  by  a  somewhat  later  hand  to  explain  the 
undoubted  sacredncss  of  the  teaching  office  of  the  priest 
(cf.  Priests  and  Levites,  HDB,  iv.).  Aaron  is  in  14 
called  "the  Levite"  (p.  106).  But  Moses  himself  was  (2i) 
traditionally  descended  from  Levi.  So  here,  as  else 
where  (cf.  Jg.  177.  "a  young  man  ...  of  the  family 
of  Judah  who  was  a  Levite  "),  "  Levite  "  "  was  a  term 
which  connoted  not  ancestry  but  profession  ;  it  was 
equivalent  to  clergyman "  (M'Neile,  Ex.,  p.  Ixvi). 
14b  may  be  due  to  an  editor,  who  thus  led  up  to  27  E. 
— That  Moses  was  to  be  to  Aaron  "  as  God  "  (16)  was 
a  particular  case  of  what  may  be  called  the  Divine 
policy  of  medial  ion.  Parents  are  to  young  children 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  like  relations  to  superiors  are 
frequent ;  but  such  a  phrase  may  not  be  pressed  to 
cover  the  Jesuit  claim  to  override  a  subordinate's 
conscience. 

IV.  17f.  Moses  obtains  from  Jethro  leave  of  absence. 
For  "this  rod"  in  17,  cf.  2*  and  20b ;  also  Jg. 
621. 

IV.  19-20a  J.  Moses  is  Recalled  by  Yahweh  to  Egypt. 
— This'piece  probablyoriginallyfollowed  223a,the  narra 
tive  of  the  revelation  at  the  bush  having  been  antedated 
by  the  compiler,  to  dovetail  in  with  E's  story.  The 
pi.  "  sons  "  is  probably  due  to  the  editor,  to  fit  182-4  : 


in  J  (224  and  4-25)  only  one  "son"  is  mentioned. — 
20b  E  continues  17. 

IV.  21-23  J.  The  Death  of  Pharaoh's  Firstborn  i-j 
Threatened.- — 22f.  seems  <o  have  been  moved  back 
hither  from  before  10^8  to  serve  as  a  general  intro 
duction  to  the  Plagues,  receiving  21  as  preface.  The 
"  portents  "  of  21  are  not  the  "  signs  "  of  2-9  J,  to  be 
done  for  Israel's  benefit,  but  those  of  17  E,  to  be  dune 
with  the  rod  before  Pharaoh.— With  22  cf.  Hos.  11 2. 
The  prophetic  intuition  which  saw  Yahweh's  love  for 
Israel  as  a  father's  for  his  firstborn  became  one  of 
the  grand  commonplaces  of  Heb.  religion.  Wo  find 
it  "  christened  "  in  Gal.  826-47.  It  may  have  had  its 
root  in  a  cruder  notion,  found  outside  the  OT,  of  a 
physical  relation  between  a  people  and  a  divine  ancestor, 
but  in  Israel,  as  Driver  points  out,  the  idea  was  spiritual. 

IV.  24-28  J.  Moses  Threatened  with  Death  because 
Un circumcised. — This  is  an  old  and  strange  "  boulder  " 
of  tradition.  The  incident  here  follows  20a.  It 
appears  to  relate  in  strongly  anthropomorphic  phrase 
a  grave  illness  which  Moses's  wife  interpreted  as  a 
punishment  for  neglect  of  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
and  remedied  by  symbolically  substituting  the  circum 
cision  of  his  son.  The  rite  appears  here  as  one  pre 
liminary  to  marriage,  and  not  in  the  milder  form  of 
Gen.  17*,  administered  in  infancy  (cf.  pp.  83,  99f.).  The 
use  of  "  fiint  "  is,  no  doubt,  a  survival  of  an  archaic 
practice,  begun  before  metal  knives  were  in  use  (Jos. 
52  *).  Ritual  is  ever  conservative. 

IV.  27f.  E.  29-31  J.  Aaron  meets  Moses,  and  together 
they  meet  the  elders  of  Israel. — 27f.  E,  which  tells  of 
Aaron  being  called  to  meet  Moses  at  Horcb,  is  indepen 
dent  of  14-16  J,  for  it  ignores  the  part  there  assigned 
to  Aaron,  whereas  29-31  J  is  the  obvious  sequel  of 
that  passage,  though  the   Heb.  rather  suggests  that 
even  in  this  passage  Aaron  was  not  originally  men 
tioned.     In  30a  read,  "  And  he  (Moses)  did  the  signs." 
Aaron  was  not  to  have  done  them.     With  31  cf.  I'Zzjb*. 

V.  1-VI.  1  (If.  and  4  E,  the  rest  J).  Pharaoh's  first 
refusal  to  let  Israel  go,  and  his  increase  of  their  burdens. 
— The  bulk  of  the  story  is  taken  from  J,  but  part  of  t  he- 
opening  shows  that  E  told  it  too.     One  spoke  of  "  the 
God  of  Israel,"  the  other  of  "  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  "  : 
both  related  the  demand  for  leave  of  absence  in  order 
to  worship.     Observe  in  J  the  primitive  dread  of  an 
approach   of   the   Divine   Being   unless  an  acceptable 
offering  be  at  hand  (3,  cf.  Nu.  283,  "  met  him,"  as  here  ; 
and  Jg.  13i5f.)- 

1-5.  In  1,  "  hold  a  feast  "  (Heb.  hag)  is,  more  exactly, 
"  make  a  pilgrimage  "  to  a  sanctuary,  as  pious  Moham 
medans  make  the  haj  to  Mecca  (cf.  23i^ff.  and  p.  103). 
The  Pharaoh,  who  by  the  custom  of  the  time  was  often 
approached  by  suitors  with  private  grievances,  pro 
fesses  blank  ignorance  of  Yahweh,  and  treats  the 
request  as  a  mere  pretext  for  a  holiday. 

6-19.  Increase  of  Burdens. — The  brickmaking  was 
organised,  by  Egyptian  "  taskmasters  "  working  under 
Pharaoh,  very  much  as  a  "  clerk  of  the  works  "  super 
intends  a  building  in  progress  to  watch  the  interests 
of  the  owner  and  to  see  the  instructions  of  the  architect 
fulfilled.  These  in  turn  chose  Hebrew  "officers"  or 
foremen  who  were  responsible  for  the  work  of  their 
gangs.  At  Pithom  (In)  some  of  the  bricks  that  have 
been  dug  up  contained  chopped  straw  and  some  did 
not.  But  elsewhere  such  use  of  straw  is  unusual. 
Perhaps  it  was  needed,  Petrio  suggesls,  to  separate 
the  soft  bricks.  In  any  case  the  refusal  to  provide 
a  necessary  imposed  more  work.  Driver  (CB,  p.  .°.9) 
reproduces  illustrations  from  the  monuments  of  the 
processes  of  brickmaking  and  building  by  Asiatic 
captives  under  supervision,  and  quotes  an  inscrip- 
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tion  (p.  31),  "  The  taskmaster  says  to  his  labourers, 
'  The  stick  is  iu  my  hand,  be  not  idle.'  "  Tho  Xile 
mud  had  to  bo  dug,  carried  in  baskets,  kneaded  with 
water,  moulded,  dried,  carried  to  (ho  site,  and  built 
into  the  walls.  Xu.  HO  warns  us  iluvt,  for  slaves.  "  tho 
Hebrews  were  on  the  whole  well  treated  "  (M'Xeile). 
— 8.  tale:  i.e.  set  amount.  To  "  trll  "  used  to  mean 
to  "count"  (Gen.  155s). — 9.  Head  (with  LXX,  Sam., 
Pesh.)  "that  they  may  attend  to  it  (their  work), 
and  not  attend  to  lying  words.'' — 14.  task  :  in  this 
verse  should  be  "  prescribed  portion." — 16.  Read  (with 
LXX,  Pesh.)  "and  thou  shalt  sin  against  thy  people." 
The  Heb.  is  corrupt,  and  the  EV  is  false  to  the  facts. 

20- VI.  1.  Moses,  reproached  for  the  failure  of  the 
appeal  to  Pharaoh,  casts  himself  on  God,  and  wins 
promise  of  effectual  aid.  Dawn  follows  the  darkest 
hour. 

21.  "Ye  have  brought  us  into  ill  odour  with  Pharaoh" 
would  be  a  more  modern  rendering. — 22.  evil  entreated  : 
i.e.  ill-treated. 

VI.  2-12.  Ps  Second  Account  o!  Moses's  Call. — Till 
the  method  of  Hebrew  compilers  was  understood,  it 
was  natural  to  take  this  as  the  account  of  a  second 
call.  It  is  now  seen  to  be  the  account  of  his  call 
in  the  latest  source,  as  written  by  priestly  annalists 
after  the  Exile.  Moreover,  it  was  tins  passage  which 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  French  physician.  Jean  Astruc 
(p.  122),  the  clue  to  tin-  crii  i; 'ism  of  the  .Mosaic  books. 
For  the  writer  who  says  that  God  was  known  to  the 
patriarchs  as  ''God  Almighty"  ( Kl  Siuuldai,  Gen. 
17i*,  Jl.  lis*).  but  was  not  knov,  n  t>>  them  by  His 
name  Yahweh.  could  not  be  the  same;  who  declared 
(Gen.  426)  that  man  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Yahweh  in  the  days  of  Soth,  and  who  used  it  freely 
in  connexion  with  all  the  patriarchs.  Observe  that  the 
analysis  which  began  with  distinguishing  the  Divine 
Name  has  revealed  so  many  fresh  clues  as  to  become 
virtually  independent  of  its  original  starting-point  (p. 
123).  The  great  idea  of  a  Divine  covenant,  a  Testament 
conditional  upon  moral  and  spiritual  terms,  is  domi 
nant  in  P  (<Jcn.  17*).  It  involved  remembrance  (5), 
redemption  ((>.  <•/.  Is.  41 14,  etc.),  fellowship  (ja),  and 
the  assurance  of  faith  (jb),  as  well  as  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  (8).  The  summary  oi  tlr,;  Divine  programme 
closes  with  "I  am  Yahweh,"  the  "Everlasting  Yea" 
which  sounds  out  again  and  again,  like  the  deep  boom 
of  a  church  bell,  in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  185, 
etc.).  But  the  people  (<>)  "  hearkened  not  for  im 
patience  "  (nig.).  Here  the  priestly  abridgment  dis 
regards  the  first  expressions  of  popular  conviction 
in  431  J,  and  Moses  (in)  quails  before  the  harder  task 
of  making  Pharaoh  hear  (contrast  4io  J). 

8.  The  covenant  had  been  confirmed  by  an  oath 
in  Gen.  247 — "I  lifted  up  my  hand"  (<•/.  Gen.  1422, 
Nu.  1430),  the  hand  being  raised  to  heaven  by  one  taking 
an  oath. — 12.  uncircumclsed  lips  :  as  though  needing 
a  surgical  operation  for  dumbness. 

13-30.  An  insertion  by  the  editor,  who  in  13  anti 
cipates  the  mention  of  Aaron  (7 if.),  and  in  14-27 
compresses  a  wider  genealogy  to  give  the  pedigree 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  in  23-30  recapitulates  61—12. 
From  Gen.  5  onwards  genealogies,  original  and  inserted, 
abound  in  P,  reflecting  the  post-exilic  interest  in 
pedigrees  (C'h.,  Ezr.,  Neh.).  A  Canaanite  strain  is 
indicated  for  Simeon  (15),  as  well  as  for  Judah  (Gen. 
38),  by  the  mention  of  Shaul's  Canaanite  mother. 
The  post-exilic  tradition  found  sanction  for  the  current 
distribution  of  duties  about  the  Temple  among  certain 
hereditary  guilds  in  tracing  back  their  descent  to  Levi 
(16-19),  and  their  appointment  to  Moses  (Xu.  3i  1-449*), 
their  duties  being  revised  by  David  (1  Ch.  236-24*). 


For  the  writer's  purpose  Kohath's  descendants  are 
important.  To  his  first  son,  Amram,  "  Aaron  and 
Moses  "  (Nu.  2659  and  1  MS,  Sam.,  LXX,  Syr.  here 
add  "  and  Miriam  their  sister  ")  were  born  (20),  Jocho- 
bed  his  wife  (22*)  being  his  aunt.  As  Lev.  18i2 
forbids  such  a  marriage,  we  may  infer  that  an  old 
tradition  is  here  preserved. 

VII.  8-13  P.  Aaron  and  the  Magicians :  Hardening 
Of  Pharaoh's  Heart.— Magic  and  religion  are,  in  the 
last  analysis,  fundamentally  diverse  ;  for,  while  magic 
claims  to  put  a  compelling  constraint  upon  occult 
powers,  religion  implies  a  relation  and  dependence 
upon  a  personal  Being  of  which  prayer  is  the  char 
acteristic  expression  (p.  187).  But  the  two  have  been, 
and  are  still,  almost  inextricably  intermingled.  It  is  nob 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  magical  powers,  in  all  good 
faith,  claimed  for  the  servants  of  Yahweh,  and  allowed, 
in  inferior  degree,  to  exist  among  His  enemies.  Magic 
has  been  called  the  science  of  primitive  times,  and 
its  obvious  success  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  bluff,  shrewd 
prognostication,  cunning  contrivance  (cf.  "  secret  arts," 
ii  ing.},  and  sleight-of-hand.  Serpent-charming  still 
persists  in  Egypt,  and  exports  can  stiffen  serpents  by 
hypnotic  devices  into  rods.  What  is  peculiar  in  the 
present  story  is  that  the  rods  become  serpents,  and 
Aaron's  rod  swallows  up  the  rest.  Tho  ing.  on  "  ser 
pent  "  distinguishes  the  term,  meaning  a  reptile, 
perhaps  a  young  crocodile,  from  the  ordinary  word 
used  in  43  J,  where  the  sign  was  to  convince  Israel, 
not  Pharaoh.  The  word  for  "magicians"  is  used 
only  of  Egyptian  wizards.  Jewish  tradition  (2  Tim. 
3s)  knew  the  names  of  the  two  leaders,  Jannes  and 
Jambres.  Though  their  success  was  marred  by  tho 
swallowing  up  of  their  rods,  "Pharaoh's  heart  was 
hardened  '  (13).  Hero  is  one  of  the  leading  ideas  of  this 
part  of  tho  Bible.  Three  words  are  used— one  only 
in  73  P,  another  (mg.  "strong  ")  by  P  and  E,  and  the 
third  (mg.  "heavy")  by  J.  The  various  forms  of 
expression,  hard  (in  fact),  self-hardened,  and  God- 
hardened,  together  with  Paul's  treatment  in  Rom. 
915-18,  raise  difficult  questions.  A  little  reflection 
lightens  the  difficulty.  In  all  human  conduct  there  is 
a  mysterious  combination  of  man's  choice  and  God's 
enabling.  And  God  uses  events  to  produce  opposite 
effects  upon  different  characters,  as  fire  melts  wax 
but  hardens  clay.  Assertions  of  God's  sovereignty 
must  not  be  isolated,  but  interpreted  in  harmony 
with  His  moral  rule.  Thus  read,  the  cumulative 
assaults  upon  Pharaoh's  resolution  call  forth  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  exhibitions  in  literature  of  tho 
merely  politic  vacillations  of  a  man  whose  conscience 
has  been  weakened,  or  silenced,  by  self-will. 

VII.  14-X1I.  36.  The  Ten  Plagues.— How  deeply 
this  series  of  events  imprinted  itself  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  nation  is  shown  by  tho  fulness  with  which 
the  three  sources  report  them. 

J       1°     2°  4°     f>°         •     7°     8°     9°     10° 

E      1°  7°     8°     9°     10° 

P      1°     2°     3°  -     6°  —     10° 

1°,  river  turned  to  blood  ;  2°,  frogs  ;  3°,  lice  (gnats) ; 
4°,  flies  ;  5°,  murrain  ;  6°,  boils  ;  7°,  hail ;  8°,  locusts  ; 
9°,  darkness  ;  10°,  death  of  firstborn. 

A  sound  historical  judgment  will  conclude,  both 
from  this  fact  and  from  the  nature  of  the  occurrences 
mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the  need  for  some  such 
group  of  causes  to  Account  for  the  escape  of  the  tribes, 
that  the  traditions  haveji  firm  foothold  in  real  events. 
But  since  not  less" 'Irian  lour  centuries  inTervcned 
between  the  events  and  the  earliest  of  our  sources, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  details  of  the  narra-  i 
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tives  can  all  bo  equally  correct.  And  there  are  not 
only  literary  distinctions  between  the  sources,  but 
differing,  and  in  some  points  contradictory,  representa 
tions  of  matters  of  fact.  The  Great  European  War 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  weighing  even  contem 
porary  testimony.  But  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  even  such  a  legend  as  that  a  force  of  Russians 
was  brought  through  England,  though  it  stated  what 
was  incorrect,  yet  would  have  conveyed  to  posterity  a 
true  reflection  of  two  fundamental  features  in  the  Euro 
pean  situation  of  1914,  viz.  that  Russia  was  allied 
with  England,  and  that  powerful  reinforcements  were 
needed  to  meet  an  enemy  across  the  English  Channel. 
So  the  general  situation  in  Egypt  in  1220  B.C.,  and  the 
contrasted  characters  of  Pharaoh  and  Moses,  may 
reasonably  be  taken  as  rightly  given,  while  the  order, 
details,  and  precise  nature  of  the  events  in  which 
they  were  concerned  may  have  been  more  or  less  dis 
torted  by  tradition.  One  of  the  marks  of  the  shaping 
power  of  the  reporting  process  is  that  each  source  can 
still  be  seen  to  have  had  its  own  uniform  skeleton 
of  narration  in  this  section.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  concisely  exhibited.  It  should  be  contrasted  with 
the  form  of  narratives  (such  as  those  in  2  S.)  which 
are  more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  they 
relate. 

a.  JEP  :  and  Yahweh  said  unto  Moses, 

b.  J :    Go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus 
saith  Yahweh,  the  God  of  the  Ilcbreivs,  Let  my  people 
go  that  they  may  servo  me.     And  if  thou  refuse  to 
let  them  go,  behold  I  will  .  .  . 

E  :  Stretch  forth  thy  (i.e.  Moses's)  hand  (with  thy 
rod  toward  .  .  .  that  there  may  be  ... 

P :  Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  out  thy  rod,  and  there 
shall  be  .  .  . 

C.  J  :  And  Yahweh  did  so,  and  there  came  ...  (or 
"and  he  sent  ") 

E  :  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  (or  his  rod) 
toward  .  .  .  and  there  was  .  .  . 

P :  And  these  did  so :  and  Aaron  stretched  out  his 
rod,  and  there  was  .  .  . 

d.  P  :  And  the  magicians  did  so  (or,  could  not  do 
so)  with  their  secret  arts  .  .  . 

6.  J  :  And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses,  and  said  unto 
him,  Entreat  for  me,  that  .  .  ,  And  Yahweh  did  so, 
and  removed  .  .  . 

f.  J  :  But  Pharaoh  made  his  heart  heavy. 

E  :  But  Yahweh  made  Pharaoh's  heart  hard. 
P  :  But  Yahweh's  heart  was  hardened. 

g.  J  :  And  he  did  not  let  the  people  go. 

E  :  And  he  did  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go. 

P  :  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them  as  Yahweh  had 
spoken. 

The  reader  who  will  mark  with  letters  in  the  margin 
of  the  text  the  parts  assigned  to  J,  E,  and  P  will  dis 
cern  for  himself,  more  fully  by  the  help  of  the  RV  refer 
ences,  the  points  of  contrast  and  resemblance,  or  he 
can  consult  the  larger  commentaries.  In  any  case  ho 
should  note  that  J  is  fullest  and  most  graphic,  and 
describes  the  plagues  as  natural  events  providentially 
ordered,  Yahweh  bringing  them  after  the  prophet's 
mere  announcement ;  that  E  is  briefer,  has  not  been 
so  fullv  preserved  by  the  editor,  heightens  the  miracu 
lous  colouring,  and  makes  Moses  bring  on  the  plagues 
with  a  motion  of  his  wonder-working  rod,  or  a  gesture 
of  his  hand ;  and  that  P  makes  Aaron  the  spokesman 
and  wielder  of  the  rod,  and  introduces  the  magicians, 
the  supernatural  element  transcending  the  historical 
throughout.  Another  feature  is  that  in  J  the  Israelites 
are  apart  in  Goshen,  but  in  E  are  mixed  up  with  the 
Egyptians  in  Egypt.  Each  source  has  its  own  word 


for  "  plague  "  (9i4  J.  Hi  E,  12i3  P) ;  and  three  other 
words  ("signs"  and  "wonders" — two  Hob.  words) 
are  also  employed.  It  will  appear  that  the  plagues 
were  "  miraculously  intensified  forms  of  the  diseases 
or  other  natural  occurrences  to  which  Egypt  is  more 
or  less  liable  "  (Driver). 

VII.  14-25.    1°.  Water  turned  into  Blood  (14-15a 
J  ;  15b  Er  ;  16-17a  J  ;  17b,  "  with  the  rod  ...  hand," 
E-    17C-18  J;    19-20a,   "commanded,"   P;    20b,  to 
"servants,"  E;  20e-21ab,  J  ;  21e-22,  P;  23-25  J).— 
In  Egypt  not  only  prosperity,  but  life  itself,  was  bound 
up  with  the  Nile.     Moses  meets  Pharaoh  on  his  morn 
ing  visit  to  the  Nile  (cf.  820),  either  for  bathing  (as 
2s)    or    worship,    repeats    the    Divine    demand,    and 
announces   the   smiting   of    the    Nile,   by  turning   its 
waters  into  blood.     "  Each  year  the  water  of  the  river 
becomes  like  blood  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  " 
(Sayce).     The   peculiarity   in   Ex.   is   that   the   water 
was  rendered   unwholesome,   as  it   sometimes  is  just 
before    the    redness    begins.      In  P   all  the  water  in 
the    land  takes  the    poisonous   tinge :    the    irrigation 
"canals"   (g  mg.)  and  "ponds"  or    reservoirs  being 
specially  mentioned.     The   artificial   character  of   P:s 
representation  is   shown  when,   after    the  water    has 
been  reddened,  the  magicians  can  yet  find  water  to 
prove    their    powers    upon.     The    death    of    the    fish 
would  be  a  grave  calamity,  fish  being  a  staple  article 
of  diet. 

15,  the  rod  (E) :  is  noted  by  the  editor  as  that  which 
was  turned  to  a  serpent  (4s  J). — 17b.The  sentence  about 
Yahweh's  smiting  is  dislocated  by  the  insertion  of  a 
scrap  from  the  command  to  Moses  in  E  (i5b),  "with 
the  rod  that  is  in  mine"  (altered  from  "thine,"  yet 
spoiling  the  sense  all  the  same)  "  hand." — 20b.  and 
he  lifted  up  :  not  Aaron  (200,  P)  but  Moses  (E),  for 
only  "  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river  "  were  smitten. 
— 23.  heart :  in  Heb.  covers,  and  indeed  often  denotes, 
mental  not  emotional  activity  :  render  "  give  his  mind 
even  to  this." 

VIII.  1-15.  2°.  Frogs  Swarm  from  the  Nile  (1-4  J, 
5-7  P,  8-15a  J,  "heart,"  15b  P). — "Each   year   the 
inundation  brings  with  it  myriads  of  frogs  "  (Sayce), 
amounting    in    certain    years    to    a    veritable    plague, 
but  they  do  not  infest  houses  or  die  suddenly  in  heaps. 
In  3  they  were  to  come  upon  the  persons  of  the  people, 
and  into  their  earthenware  stoves  ("  ovens  ")  and  the 
shallow  wooden   bowls   they  used,   as   do   the   Arabs 
still,  for  "  kneading- troughs."     When  Pharaoh  prays 
for  relief,   Moses   concedes  him  the   "glory"   or  ad 
vantage  of   naming  the  time  when  the  pests   should 
be  removed,  that  the  Divine  control  of  the  visitation 
might  be  the  more  conspicuous. 

12.  brought  upon:    read  "appointed  for  Pharaoh," 
i.e.    as    a    sign.— 14,   gathered :      render    "  piled."- 
15.  that  there  was  respite:    better  "that  the  respite 
had  come." 

VIII.  16-19  P.  3°.  Lice  or  Gnats  (i.e.  mosquitoes) 
Swarm.— In  autumn,  when  much  water  is  standing 
in  the  rice  fields,  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  like  clouds 
of  dust,  arise  from  their  breeding-grounds.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  they  are  here  described  as  generated  from 
dust.  Both  renderings  can  plead  ancient  authority, 
but  both  scholarship  and  experience  favour  the  second. 

VIII.  20-32  J.  4°.  Flies  Infest  the  Land.— Driver 
argues  that  "  some  definite  insect  is  evidently  meant 
.  .  .  some  particularly  irritating  kind  of  fly,"  a.nd 
renders  "dog-fly"  after  LXX.  The  S-  wind  con 
stantly  brings  flies  in  swarms,  and  their  germ-carrying 
habits  make  them  a  peril  as  well  as  an  annoyance. 
The  exemption  of  Goshen  (22,  Gen.  45 10*)  is  illustrated 
by  the  definite  boundaries  containing  such  swarms. 
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This  plague  calls  forth  Pharaoh's  first  concession, 
that,  as  it  would  bo  indecent  and  impracticable  to 
carry  out  sacrificial  worship  in  Egypt  (a6f.),  Israel 
may  "  sacrifice  ...  in  the  wilderness,  only  .  .  .  not 
.  .  .  very  far  away."  The  "  three  days'  journey " 
(27)  repeats  3i8,  03. 

IX.  1-7  J.  f>°.  Murrain  upon  Cattle. — The  word 
' '  cat  tie  "  is  a  wide  term,  and  includes  all  domestic 
animals.  The  "camels'"  must  have  been  those  of 
visiting  Bedouins,  as  they  were  not  naturalised  in 
ancient  Egypt.  Cattle  plagues  have  been  rare  in 
Egypt,  but  there  have  been  several  in  the  last  century. 
One  of  the  most  severe  was  traced  to  the  Nile ;  and 
cattle  on  land  far  from  the  river  escaped,  as  did  the 
cattle  of  Israel  in  Goshen.  "  All  the  cattle  "  (6)  may 
mean  "  all  kinds  of  cattle,''  for  some  survived  (19-21). 

8-12  P.  G°.  Boils  on  Man  and  Beast. — Skin  diseases 
are  common  troubles  in  Egypt.  This  may  be  meant 
for  the  Nile-scab.  "  an  irritating  eruption,  consisting 
of  innumerable  little  red  blisters,  which  is  frequent 
in  Egypt  at  about  the  time  when  the  Nile  begins  to 
rise  in  June,  and  often  remains  for  some  weeks  upon 
those  whom  it  attacks "  (Driver).  The  method  of 
infliction  is  peculiar.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  take 
their  two  hands  full  of  soot  from  a  limo-burnor's  or 
potter's  kiln  and  toss  the  fine  dust  into  the  air,  that  it 
might,  spread  as  a  pestilential  cloud  of  dust.  Scots 
and  Yorkshiremen  still  call  a  big  boil  a  "  blain "  ! 
This  plague  effects  the  discomfiture  of  the  magicians, 
who  suffer  from  but  cannot  inilict  the  disease. 

13-35.  7°.  A  Devastating  Hailstorm  (13-21  J,  22f. 
E,  24-30  J,  31f.  E.  33f.  J.  35&b  E,  35c  R).— Into  the 
announcenent  of  the  coming  storm  a  short  passage 
(14-16)  has  been  with  impressive  effect  inserted  by 
an  early  expander  of  J.  It  accounts  for  the  series  of 
partial  judgments,  instead  of  one  overwhelming  doom, 
by  the  Divine  purpose  to  illustrate  more  at  length 
the  object  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  human  pride  and 
resolution.  Since  Yaluveh  speaks  of  "  all  my  plagues," 
it  may  have  been  oiiginally  written  for  some  other 
connexion,  and  probably  should  bo  read,  "  I  will 
.  .  .  send  all  these  my  plagues  upon  thee,  and  upon 
.  .  .",  "  thine  head  "  beiim  a  misreading  of  a  letter 
by  a  scribe.  In  15  it  would  be  clearer  to  render  with 
Driver,  "For  else  I  should  now  have  put  forth  .  .  . 
and  thou  wouldst  have  been  cut  off."  In  16  "  I  made 
thee  to  stand"  means  "I  preserved  thoe,"  not  as 
Paul,  possibly  following  a  late  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
verb,  took  it,  "I  raised  Ihee  up,"  though  the  differ 
ence  does  not  affect  the  argument  in  Rom.  9iy.  The 
very  power  of  the  Pharaoh  makes  his  subjection  to 
Yahweh's  purpose  more  impressive,  and  the  fame  of 
it  more  widespread.  In  19  the  idea  is  rather,  "  As  yet 
standcst  thou  in  the  way  of  my  people  ..."  A  new 
feature  about  this  plague  is  the  chance  given  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  servants  of  averting  its  perils  by  "  fearing  the 
word  of  Yahweh,"  and  hastening  in  the  cattle.  The 
repetitions  in  the  description  of  the  hailstorm  are  due 
to  the  combination  of  sources,  as  the  suggested  analy 
sis  shows.  It  was  peculiarly  the  function  of  Yahweh 
to  "send  thunder,"  23  (Heb.  "give  voices,"  see.  28 
nig.},  cf.  Ps.  29.3-0.  etc. :  the  cloud  was  His  chariot, 
the  lightning  His  dazzling  robe,  and  the  thunder  His 
mighty  voice.  The  firo  was  "  mingled  with "  or 
flashing  right  through  (cf.  mg.)  "  the  hail,"  24.  Goshen 
again  escaped.  Pharaoh's  admission  (27)  that  he  and 
his  were  "  wicked  "  was  a  politic  approach  to  a  power 
ful  but  unfriendly  deity.  He  anticipated  Nietzsche  in 
the  doctrine  that  weakness  is  wickedness.  Moses  in 
promising  to  "spread  abroad  his  hands"  in  prayer 
for  removal  of  the  plague  (29,  35*),  was  under  no 


illusions :  Pharaoh  had  but  half  learned  his  lesson. 
From  31f.  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  hailstorm  war. 
dated  in  January,  the  flax  being  in  bud  and  the 
barley  ripe,  but  the  wheat  and  spelt  still  immature. 
Egyptian  flax  was  often  very  fine ;  linen  was  much 
used  by  those  who  could  afford  it.  Sayco  refers  to  a 
desolating  thunderstorm  with  hail  in  the  Nile  valley 
in  the  spring  of  1895.  The  presence  of  the  cattle  in 
the  field  would  agree  with  the  January  date. 

X.  1-20.  8°.  A  Locust  Swarm  (1-11  J ;  12-13*. 
"Egypt."  E;  13b  J;  14a  E;  14b  "and  rested"  to 
15a  "  darkened,"  J  ;  15b  E  to  "  left  "  ;  15C-19  J  ;  20 
E). — The  opening  paragraph  has  been  expanded  in  the 
Deuteronomic  style  (cf.  Dt.  4g,  67  with  2).  Christian 
instinct  avoids  such  a  conception  as  Yahweh  "  mock 
ing  the  Egyptians"  (so  correctly  2  mg.,  cf.  Ps.  2|). 
The  most  notable  description  of  a  plague  of  locusts 
is  in  Joel  (2*,  cf.  Joel  in  CB).  They  are  not  very 
common  in  Egypt ;  striking  cases  have  been  reported 
by  modern  travellers.  It  is  a  traveller  who  wrote, 
' '  Nothing  escapes  them,  from  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
to  the  herbs  on  the  plain."  Morier  reported  from 
Persia,  ' '  They  were  found  in  every  corner,  stuck  to 
our  clothes  and  infested  our  food."  The  mere  threat 
alarmed  the  courtiers,  and  even  Pharaoh  tried  a  fresh 
concession,  that  "the  men"  only  should  go  (10) ; 
but  Moses  had  issued  the  ultimatum  that  the  whole 
nation  must  "keep  Yahweh's  festival  "(9).  The  men 
tion  of  Moses"  a  rod  comes  from  E  ;  and  the  references 
to  the  natural  causes,  the  E.  wind  or  sirocco  bringing, 
the  W.  wind  removing  the  locusts,  are  from  J.  When 
it  is  said  (i5«)  that  "the  land  was  darkened,"  it  is 
meant  that  they  formed  a  continuous  dark  layer  all 
over  the  ground.  In  1865  near  Jaffa  several  miles 
wore  covered  inches  deep.  When  an  army  of  locusts 
invades  a  locality,  the  end  is  usually  that  it  is  blown 
into  the  sea  (as  in  19)  or  the  desert. 

X.  21-29.  9°.  The  Palpable  Darkness  (21-23  E, 
24-26  J,  27  E,  28f.  J).— The  wonder  again  lay  in  the 
coincidence,  that  of  time :  sandstorms  producing 
darkness  as  thick  as  a  London  fog  have  often  been 
experienced  in  Egypt,  the  sand  and  heat  being  only 
too  painfully  "felt."  Pharaoh's  now  concession,  that 
entire  families  might  go,  but  not  the  cattle,  was  re 
jected  by  Moecs:  "there  shall  not  a  hoof  be  left  behind  " 
(26).  The  demand  that  the  Pharaoh  should  contribute 
animals  for  "sacrifices"  (i.e.  peace  offerings)  and 
"  burnt-offerings  "  is  not  now  noted  in  the  sequel  as 
fulfilled.  In  sacrificial  contexts  the  word  "do,"  m 
Heb.  as  in  Gr.,  Latin,  and  Ass.,  is  equivalent  to  "  offer." 
1029  J  finds  its  immediate  sequel  in  115-8  J,  the  look 
of  contradiction  being  due  to  the  insertion  of  11 1-3, 
from  E,  following  on  \0zj  E. 

XI.-XII.  36.  10°.  Death  of  Egyptian  Firstborn;  Pass 
over  and  Mazzoth  (11 1-3  E,  4-8  J,  9*-  R,  12i-2o  P, 
21-23  J,  24  P,  25-27(1  "  houses  "  Rd,  276  J,  28  P, 
29-34  J<  35f.  E). — The  narrative  now  reaches  its  climax 
in  the  last  plague,  which  finally  breaks  the  resolution 
of  the  Pharaoh,  and  results  in  the  Exodus  of  Israel. 
But  the  last  editor,  whoso  interest  was  in  the  institu 
tions  he  loved,  has  weakened  the  dramatic  force  of 
the  sequence  of  events  by  inserting  at  length  the  cere 
monial  details  of  Passover  and  Mazzoth.  The  account 
begins  with  the  announcement  from  E  in  11 1-3  cf 
"  one  plague  (or  stroke)  more,"  and  the  direction 
(anticipated  32if.,  and  executed  1235f.)  to  beg  jewels 
from  neighbours.  Add  in  2  (with  LXX,  Sam.)  "  and 
raiment."  The  prestige  of  "the  man  Moses"  (rf. 
Nu.  123)  is  noted  as  ground  for  the  request.  Then 
in  4-8  comes  the  conclusion  from  1029  J  °f  Moses's 
last  address  to  Pharaoh,  specifying  the  death  of  the 
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firstborn  of  Egyptian  men  and  cattle.  The  maid 
crouching  behind  the  household  hand-mill  (5)  re 
presents  the  lowest  grade  of  sufferers.  The  desire  to 
get  rid  of  Israel  in  8  J  is  in  agreement  with  the  giving 
of  jewels  described  in  E.  In  9f.  the  editor  has  given 
a  summary  from  P,  .perhaps  belonging  to  an  earlier 
place. 

XII.  1-13  P.    Rules  for  the  Passover  (first  set).— 
On  the  history  of  the  Passover,   see  pp.  102f.     Most 
ceremonial  rules  are  dated  from  Sinai  or  the  land  of 
Moab  :    so  these  that  follow  are  noted  in  1  as  given 
in  Egypt.     The  first  month  (2)  is  in  J,  E,  and  D  Abib, 
and  later  (Neh.  2i)  Nisan.     As  the  Quakers  dropped 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  on  account  of  their 
pagan  origin,  so  P  avoids  the  Canaanitish  or  Phoenician 
names,  using  numbers  only,  as  in  the  later  Biblical 
books.     The  critical  months  in  autumn  and    spring, 
which  closed  or  began  the  harvest,  were  natural  start 
ing  points  for  the  year  among  an  agricultural  people. 
Before   the   Exile   the   autumn   epoch  controlled   the 
reckoning  (cf.  23i3  E,  3422  J),  and  even  in  P  a  New 
Year's  Day  is  to  be  kept  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (Lev.  £824)  ;   but  the  text,  ascribing  the  begin 
ning  of  the  spring  reckoning  to  the  Exodus,  reflects 
the  later  custom,  perhaps  under  Babylonian  influence. 
P's  record,  in  this  as  in  other  details,  is  not  a  historical 
datum,  but  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  points  of  con 
venience,  like  the  construction  of  the  Calendar,  require 
the  co-operation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  if  they  are  to 
be   wisely  settled.      It   is   only   the   antedating   of   a 
custom  by  legal  theorists  which  gives  the  appearance 
of    contradiction.     In  fact,  both    reckonings   were   in 
vogue,   but  their  relative  importance  changed.     The 
animal  (3)  might  be  a  lamb  or  a  kid  (mg.),  but  must 
be   an   unblemished   male   yearling.     It   might   serve 
for  one  or  two  households,  according  to  the  size  and 
eating  capacity  of   the  family  groups.     Ten   was  the 
traditional    minimum.     The    command    is    addressed 
to   "  all  the  congregation  of   Israel "   (3),   the  term, 
constantly  used  in  P,  reflecting  the  transformation  of 
a  nation  into  a  Church  which  took  place  in  and  after 
the  Exile.     The   time  was  to   be  "  between  the  two 
evenings  "  (6,  mg.}.     This  has  been  traditionally  taken 
as  practically  equivalent  to  afternoon,  but  originally 
meant  "during  the  interval  of  dusk   between   sunset 
and  darkness "  (cf.  Dt.  166,  where  the  hour  of  sunset 
is  specified).     The  ritual  had  two  essential  features — 
the  application  of  the  blood  to  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  door,  and  the  hurried  feast  upon  the  roasted  flesh, 
with  unleavened  biscuit  and  bitter  herbs,  no  vestige 
being  left  for  later  eating.     This  use  of  the  blood,  in 
view   of  numerous  parallels,   ancient  and  modern,  is 
thought  to  be  a  survival  of  an  earlier  rite,  intended  to 
consecrate  the  house  or  tent  and  protect  the  indwellers. 
From  its  being  a  night-feast  (S)  some  have  conjectured 
thai:  the  influence  of  the  spring  full  moon  was  dreaded. 
The  feast  bound  the  household  to  their  God  and  to 
one  another.     The   unleavened  cakes  (Heb.  pi.)    were 
a  kind  of  flat  biscuit   quickly  baked,  and   still  com- 
morly  eaten  by  the  Bcdawin.      Modern    Jews   make 
them    a    foot    across   and    half  an    inch   thick.      The 
bitter  herbs   (perhaps  wild  lettuce  or  endive)  served 
as  a  salad,  their  sharp  flavour  suggesting  the  bitterness 
of  bondage  (so  Gamaliel).    The  flesh  must  not  be  eaten 
raw,  as  in  some  archaic  Arabian  rites,  because  blood, 
as  (he    life-current,  was   too  sacred  to    bo   eaten  (cf. 
Gen.  9.j*,  Lev.  7 10-12*)  ;   nor  must  it  be  boiled,  as  the 
ordinary  custom  anciently  was  with  sacrifices  (Jg.  Giyf, 
1  R.  213),  and  as  Dt.  Uii7  prescribed,  but  roasted,  as 
in  primitive  days,  perhaps  to  provide  that  the  internal 
fat  might  drip  down  into  the  fire  and  be  consumed, 


for  the  fat  also  might  not  be  eaten  (Lev.  723-25). 
Moreover,  it  was  easier  to  roast  whole  (96,  "its  head 
with  its  legs  ")  than  to  boil  anything  so  large.  Thow 
who  shared  in  the  meal  were  (n)  to  "  eat  it  in  haste  " 
or  (better)  "trepidation,"  girt  and  clad  for  travel, 
their  sandals  on,  instead  of  laid  aside  at  the  door. 
Later  Jews  regarded  the  "  haste,"  as  well  as  the  choice 
of  the  victim  on  the  tenth  day,  and  the  domestic 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  as  obsolete  features,  and  not 
meant  to  bo  repeated ;  but  the  Samaritans  regard 
all  as  binding.  The  whole  was  "  a  pesah  unto  Yahweh  " 
(n),  and  the  term  is  explained  in  13  ('•/.  23,  27,  Is. 
31 15)  as  signifying  His  promise  to  "pass  over,"  i.e. 
to  spare  Israel ;  but  the  actual  etymology  is  uncertain, 
though  the  general  idea  is  clear  (see  p.  102,  and  Driver's 
full  Appendix  in  CB,  p.  405). 

XII.  14-20.  P's  Rules  for  Mazzoth. — Immediately 
following  the  one  feast  of  the  Passover  came  the 
seven-day  pilgrimage  feast  (cf.  5i)  of  Unleavened 
Cakes,  probably  originally  an  agricultural  festival  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest  (pp.  102f .)  Falling 
at  the  time  of  year  when  the  Exodus  took  place,  it 
received  a  commemorative  interpretation,  which  the 
plain  and  quickly  prepared  mazzolh  fitted.  The 
ritual  prejudice  against  leaven  (15)  extended  to  all 
altar-gifts  (23i8),  and  may  be  clue  to  the  persistence 
in  religious  ceremonial  of  primitive  usage  before  leaven 
was  known  (425  *),  though  the  thought  that  fermenta 
tion  involved  corruption  may  also  have  had  effect. 
Later  Jews  became  most  scrupulous  in  searching  foi 
the  forbidden  leaven,  and,  since  unleavened  calces 
were  eaten  at  the  Paasover,  expelled  all  leaven  be 
fore  that  feast.  Paul  (1  Cor.  56-8,  Gal.  5g),  as  well 
as  our  Lord  (Mk.  815,  but  contrast  the  Parable  of  the 
Leaven),  makes  leaven  symbolic  of  evil.  The  penalty 
for  disobedience  was  (15)  excommunication:  ''that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel  "  (cf.  Gen.  17i4,  Ezr. 
108).  The  first  and  seventh  days  (16)  were  to  be  "  an 
holy  convocation"  (Lev.  232ff.*),  kept  with  almost 
the  rigour  of  the  Sabbath.  The  reference  to  the 
Exodus  as  past  (17)  shows  that  14-17  did  not  originally 
follow  1-13,  but  rather  41,  and  probably  came  from 
another  hand.  And  18-20  may  also  be  an  independ 
ent  piece,  inserted  here  by  R.  The  reference  to  the 
"sojourner"  (48*)  is  the  only  new  feature:  he  might 
eat  the  mazzolh,  for  that  was  an  act  of  temperance,  not 
a  partaking  of  holy  food.  The  phraseology  in  1-20  is 
uniformly  of  the  P  school. 

14.  this  day  :  is  not  the  14th  (Passover)  but  the  15th 
(1st  of  Mazzolh). 

21-27  J,  28  P.  Rules  for  the  Passover  (second  set) 
(for  analysis  see  Hi). — These  verses,  though  they  come 
second,  embody  in  the  main  J's  account  of  the  institu 
tion,  which  P  has  elaborated  in  1-13,  adding  many 
details,  but  not  mentioning  the  hyssop,  or  the  basin, 
or  the  confinement  to  the  house.  Hyssop  was  a  wall 
or  rock  plant  (1  K.  433),  with  pliant  twigs,  probably 
marjoram,  a  branch  of  which  made  a  simple  sprinkler 
for  rites  of  purification.  The  Israelite  elders  were  to 
"draw  out"  enough  "lambs"  (21,  cf.  3*)  from  the 
flock,  as  the  shepherd  would  catch  the  leg  of  a  sheep 
with  his  crook  to  separate  it  from  the  rest.  They  are 
told  to  "kill  the  Passover,"  as  though  it  were  a  familiar 
rite  employed  for  a  special  purpose.  They  were  (22) 
to  "apply  (cf.  425)  some  of  the  blood  to  the  lintel," 
and  to  remain  all  night  within  the  guarded  precincts. 
In  32a  it  is  Yahweh  who  is  to  smite  the  Egyptians, 
but  in  23b  "  the  destroyer  "  (cf.  2  S._24i6)  is  a  distinct 
agent:  Holzinger  infers  that  J  and  E  are  both  drawn 
upon  hero,  and  notes  that  "  the  people;  "  in  27b  replace 
"the  elders"  of  21.  Baentsch  also  doubts  if  this 
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section,  implying  a  risk  of  Israel  sharing  the  most 
terrible  plague  upon  Egypt,  can  have  come  from  the 
author  of  116,  etc.  But  this  may  be  an  early  supple 
ment  of  J,  of  which  there  were  not  a  few.  The  order 
for  perpetual  observance  (24)  is  probably  P's  sequel 
of  20,  though  the  phrase  "  an  ordinance  for  ever  " 
(fw/  'ad  'oldm)  is  not  in  P's  usual  form  (huqqath  'oldm). 
The  duplicate  order  for  repetition  is  one  of  the  few 
Deuteronomic  additions  (25-270)  that  can  certainly 
bo  traced  in  Ex.  (cf.  13.3,  etc.).  The  shrewd  insistence 
on  systematic  instruction  in  26  (see  II V  references)  is 
characteristic  of  D,  and  is  observed  to  this  day  (p.  109, 
Pr  43f.*).  The  graphic  touch,  "bowed  the  head  and 
worshipped,"  connects  27b  with  431,  cf.  851.*  In  28 
we  have  P's  conclusion  of  1-13.  For  the  Christian 
application  of  the  Passover,  cf.  1  Cor.  f>7f .  * 

22.  bason  :  see  2  S.  1728.  etc. ;  elsewhere  "  thresh 
old,"  as  in  Jg.  1927,  etc.,  and  Gr.  here.  Trumbull 
( Threshold  Covenant)  ingeniously  builds  on  this  mean 
ing  a  theory  that  the  Passover  w'as  a  threshold  sacrifice, 
and  that  Yahweh  crossed  the  threshold  as  a  protective 
guest,  and  even  as  the  Bridegroom  of  His  people. 
Other  theories  being  also  conjectural,  this  merits 
attention.  Driver  ignores  it,  but  M'Xeile  calls  it 
"  attractive."  The  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  thresh 
old  is  widespread.  The  household  deities  were  pro 
bably  resident  there.  To  sfep  over  it  into  the  house 
brought  whoever  entered  it  into  covenant  with  the 
inmates.  This  would  pi  event,  him  from  doing  1hem 
harm.  Thus,  in  the  ceremony  of  manumission  the 
slave  is  brought  to  the  Elohim,  to  the  door  or  door 
post  (216*,  Dt.  15i7),  and  his  ear  is  bored  "unto  the 
door."  Robbers  dig  through  the  clay  walls  of  houses 
(Job24i6,  Mt.  6igf.)  because  their"  reverence. "  i.e.  their 
superstitious  dread  of  the  consequences  which  might 
follow  on  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  threshold,  for 
bids  them  to  enter  by  the  door.  The  priests  and  wor 
shippers  of  Dagon  do  not  tread  on  the  threshold  of  his 
temple  (1  S.  65,  cf.  Zeph.  lo.  "all  those  that  leap  over 
the  threshold").  To  step  on  the  threshold,  all  Hie 
more  when  this  was  sanctified  by  blood,  would  be  to 
reject  the  offered  covenant  with  insult :  a  thought 
which  gives  a  fuller  meaning  to  Heb.  1029.  "who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified 
an  unholy  thing."  The  Roman  bride  was  carried  over 
the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house,  presumably  to 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  step  on  it  by  accident. 
It  is  customary  even  to-day  to  welcome  an  honoured 
guest  with  blood  on  the  threshold. 

XII.  29-36.  Egyptian  Firstborn  Die:  the  Israelites 
Prepare  to  Depart.— In  11 1-3*  E  and  4-8*  J  the 
spoiling  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  death  of  their  first 
born  eons  were  announced,  and  the  events  are  now 
given  by  the  editor  in  reverse  order,  29-34  J  preceding 
35f.  E.  The  last  plague  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
pestilence,  cf.  2  K.  1935,  which  was  believed  to  have 
stricken  every  firstborn  son.  The  fact  that  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  and  other  notable  Egyptians  fell  victims, 
along  with  the  practice  of  dedicating  first-born  sons 
( 13i-i6*,  Nu.  81  1-13*),  and  possibly  the  connexion  of  the 
spring  festival  with  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings,  may  have 
led  to  the  tradition  assuming  the  sharply  defined  form 
of  the  text.  The  number  of  eldest  sons  appearing  in 
The  Times  obituaries  of  officers  in  1914-15  was  such 
as  to  suggest  to  some  minds  the  idea  of  an  evil  fate. 
Behind  the  tradition  is  a  faith  that,  whether  God 
inflicts  calamity  on  themselves  or  their  enemies,  His 
people  gain  some  good  and  the  victims  do  not  suffer 
in  vain.  And  the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  among  the 
events  which  nourished  this  faith.  The  climax  of 


decision  with  which  Pharaoh  at  last  grants  the  request 
recorded  in  53  and  defined  in  1026  is  put  clearly  in 
31f.  The  "  haste  "  with  which  the  alarmed  Egyptians 
thrust  the  Hebrews  forth  (33f.  J)  is  mentioned  to  ac 
count  for  their  starting  without  waiting  for  a  supply  of 
leavened  bread,  the  historical  link  with  the  Eeast  of 
Mazzoth  or  Unleavened  Cakes  being  thus  indicated. 
But  in  35f.  E  the  situation  is  rather  differently  con 
ceived,  there  being  time  to  organise  a  levy  upon  the 
stores  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  festal  garments 
which  the  Egyptians  had,  which  the  Hebrews  needed 
for  due  religious  service  (cf.  884-6*).  The  threefold 
relation  (822,  113,  and  here)  shows  with  what  relish 
the  story  was  told.  From  11s  we  should  suppose  tho 
levy  was  made  before  the  stroke  fell.  If  that  be  the 
meaning,  this  will  be  an  editorial  repetition,  and  the 
verbs  in  35f.  should  be  pluperfects,  "  had  done  .  .  .  had 
asked  .  .  .  had  given."  The  night  was  an  impossible 
time  for  such  a  collection.  The'  RV  rendering,  "  they 
let  them  have,"  suggests  that  the  things  were  given 
outright.  But  tho  word  "gave  "  is  avoided,  and  tho 
phrase  may  well  mean  "lent  "  (as  in  Syr.).  In  that 
case  the  transaction  would  be  justified  because  Pharaoh's 
later  pursuit  made  return  after  the  wilderness  festival 
impossible ;  or  else  because  by  Hebrew  standards  ail 
was  fair  in  dealing  with  tyrants.  Keblc  (Christian 
Year,  8rd  Sunday  in  Lent)  "has  adopted  from  Augus 
tine  an  allegorical  application  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians. 

34b.  Render:  "their  kneading-bowls  (83*)  being- 
bound  up  in  their  mantles  "  (Jg.  825,  Ru.  815). 
XII.  37  XVIII.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai. 
XII.  37-49  J.  The  Exodus.— From  Ramescs  (In6*) 
the  first  stage  of  the  journey  took  the  people  10  miles 
W.  to  Succoth  (Eg.  Thikke),  the  district  round  Pithom 
(I nl).  The  number  600,000  (cf.  Nu.  Il2i),  not  in 
cluding  "children"  (rather  "little  ones,"  i.e.  women 
and  children,  as  10io,24,  and  often  in  J),  implies  a 
total  of  about  two  millions,  which  not  only  involves 
a  complex  and  long-continued  miracle,  for  "not  more 
than  5000  could  bo  taken  out  of  Goshen  or  into  Sinai  " 
(Pctrie),  but  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general 
impression  made  either  by  J  or  E.  It  had  probably 
been  inserted  by  Rp  to  suit  P's  late  and  artificial  reckon 
ing  (Nu.  1 1-46*).  With  the  party  (38)  "  a  great  mixed 
mass"  (cf.  Nu.  11 4,  different  Heb.)  of  non-Israelites 
went  also  :  connexions  by  marriage  (cf.  Lev.  24 10), 
Bedawin,  and  fellow-workpeople  glad  to  escape  the 
corvee.  Tho  food  for  the  journey  (39.  cf.  34)  consisted 
of  subcinerarii  panes  (Vulg.),  cakes  "  baked  on  the  hot 
stones  "  (1  K.  196,  mg.)  under  the  ashes  of  tho  fire  that 
had  heated  the  stones. 

40-42  Rp.  Time  spent  in  Egypt. — The  Biblical  writers 
are  not  in  agreement  about  the  length  of  Israel's  stay 
in  Egypt.  Here  it  is  given  (probably  by  Rp)  as  430 
years  (cf.  400  years  in  Gen.  15i3  Rje,  Ac.  76,  and 
Josephus).  But  in  614-27  (also  Rp,  cf.  Gen.  15i6  E) 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries  are  the  fourth  genera 
tion.  To  reconcile  the  two  estimates,  the  words  "  and 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  i.e.  before  the  entry  into 
Egypt,  are  interpolated  in  41  by  LXX,  Sam.,  reducing 
the  time  to  twenty-five  years.  Tho  fact  is  that  neither 
the  Bible  nor  the  monuments  enable  us  to  solve  the 
problem.  Gressmann,  however,  argues  that  "  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  cannot  well  have 
lasted  longer  than  one  or  two  generations,  because 
they  still  kept  a  clear  memory  of  their  homeland, 
and  because  their  connexion  with  their  brothers  who 
remained  in  S.  Palestine  was  not  yet  destroyed." 
But  if  some  clans  stayed  in  Canaan,  or  went  back 
after  the  famine,  their  kinsfolk  might  keep  in  touch 
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with  them,  since  the  inscriptions  prove  there  was  much 
coming  and  going  across  the  desert. 

42.  Render  as  my.  Further,  the  suggestion  of 
Budde,  based  on  Heb.  idiom  and  Gr.,  and  followed  by 
Bacon,  Nowack,  Baontsch,  and  Driver,  is  attractive: 
"A  night  of  watching  was  it  for  Yahweh  to  bring 
them  out,"  i.e.  a  night  when  Ho  kept  vigil  to  protect 
and  deliver  Israel.  Then  42b,  implying  a  vigil  kept 
year  by  year  to  Yahweh,  must  be  by  a  later  hand, 
and  42a  may  be  an  early  fragment  of  J  following  on 
21-27. 

43-50  P.  Supplementary  Passover  Rules.-- From  the 
days  of   "the  mixed  multitude"  and  onwards  diffi 
culties  arose  about  the  status  of  non-Israelites,  and  the 
line  was  drawn  differently  and  kept  more  or  less  strictly 
according  to  circumstances.     In  JE  and  D  (cf.  22zi, 
289,    Dt.    10i8f.,    etc.)   the    "stranger"    (yer) — better 
"sojourner"  (Lev.  17sf.*,  Dt.  liG*,  p.  110) — is  inevit 
ably  in  an  inferior  and  dependent  position.    In  P  he  has 
practical  equality  within  his  reach.     So  LXX  already 
renders   yer  by    "proselyte."      But   (43)    "no   alien" 
(better   "foreigner")   as  such   might   even '•"  cat    the 
Passover,"    i.e.    share    in    the    feast   as   a   guest.     If, 
however   (44),  lie   were   bought   as   a    slave   and   cir 
cumcised,    he    was    admissible.      (A    slave's    son,    as 
home-born,  was  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course.)     Yet 
(45)   a   sojourner    (rather   "settler,"    ioslidb)   "and    a 
liiied   servant  "   were   to   be   excluded.     Perhaps   this 
means  that  not  only  foreigners  passing  through,  but 
even  those  settling  and  taking  temporary  service  in, 
the  land  were  excluded,  it  being  presumed  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  naturalised  and  to  submit  to  circum 
cision.     If,  however  (48),  "a  sojourner  should  sojourn 
with  thee,  and  will  do  the  passover  to  Yahweh,"  i.e. 
in  his  own  right  "  offer  the  Passover  sacrifice  "  (M'Neile), 
or  better  "celebrate  the  Passover  feast"   (Baentsch, 
Driver),   circumcision  was   the   sole   condition   of   ad 
mission.     The    Kikuyu    controversy   arose   about   the 
admission  of  members  of  other  churches  to  communion 
while    sojourning    outside    the    borders    of    their    own 
church.     The  Hebrew  rule  required  virtual  identifica 
tion    before    admission  to   communion.      Archbishop 
Davidson  advised  Anglicans  to  admit   "  sojourners " 
without     confirmation.      It    seems     precarious,    with 
Driver,  on  etymological  grounds  to  regard  the  "  settler  " 
as  "  more  permanently  settled  than  an  ordinary  ger." 
That   the   irrelevant   section   46f.   separates   the    two 
passages  about  aliens  suggests  that;  they    may   have 
had  an  independent  origin,  which  would  account  for 
the  seeming  conflict  between  45  and  48.     In  the  inter 
vening    verses   four   points   are    dealt    with.     Though 
small   households   might    combine,    the   mystic    unity 
of  the  group  must  be  maintained :    the  lamb  must 
be  eaten  in  one  house,  and  no  part  taken  to  a  neigh 
bour's  across  the  road.     So,  too,  no  bone  might  be 
broken,  or  one  part  severed  from  another.     And  the 
observance  was    binding    on   all    Israelites.     (Cf.    the 
Anglican     rubric,     "  Every     parishioner     shall     com 
municate  three   times  in  the  year,   of  which   Easter 
shall  be  one.") 

51  is  repeated  by  the  Redactor  of  P  from  41  to 
round  off  the  section. 

XIII.  1-16.  Laws  about  Firstborn  and  Mazzoth: 
If.  P.  Law  of  Firstborn. — Here  all  are  sacred  to 
Yahweh ;  in  J  (12f.,  34igf.)  and  E  (222gi.)  all  males, 
the  ass  to  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb  ;  in  D  male  first 
lings  of  herd  and  Hock,  to  constitute  a  sacrificial  feast 
for  the  owner  and  his  family  at  the  sanctuary  ;  in  P 
(Nu.  1815-18,  cf.  Lev.  2?26f.  Ps)  the  firstborn  of  men 
and  unclean  beasts  to  be  redeemed,  of  clean  beasts 
to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  by  the  priests  not  the  owner. 


Animal  firstlings,  as  among  other  peoples,  were  sacrificed 
either  simply  in  thankfulness  for  fruitfulness  bestowed 
and  expected,  or  with  the  further  idea  of  sanctioning 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  later  offspring.  The  sacred- 
net;s  of  human  firstborn  (122y°,  222cj',  Nu.  811-13*) 
followed  by  analogy,  or,  as  Driver  supposes  (CB,  p. 
4G!)f.),  as  the  unrecognised  sequel  of  a  long-forgotten 
primitive  practice  of  the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  first 
born,  of  which  the  discovery  at  Gezer  of  infants  buried 
in  jars  is  probable  evidence.  [J.  G.  Frazer,  however, 
thinks  that  they  were  still-born  or  died  soon  after  birth, 
and  were  preserved  in  this  way  by  the  parents  in  hope 
that  they  would  be  re-born.  Ho  points  to  the  absence 
of  signs  that  they  had  been  put  to  death. — A.  S.  P.] 
An  edifying  justification  of  the  custom  was  found  in 
the  sparing  of  Heb.  firstborn  at  the  Exodus.  Modern 
study  of  the  mysteries  of  heredity  has  lent  new  ground 
for  attaching  sacredness  to  the  birth  which  proves 
the  duo  transmission  of  the  capacity  for  parentage  to  the 
individual  mother.  And  if  the  first  is  reckoned  sacred. 
it  is  not  so  likely  that  later  births  will  be  counted 
common.  Christian  tradition  from  the  earliest  times 
loved  to  tell  of  the  Presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  Temple,  not  without  symbolic  sacrifice  (Lk. 
223).  The  late  idea  that  the  Levites  replaced  the 
firstborn  is  found  in  Nu.  811-18*. 

3-10  J  (Rd).  Law  of  Mazzoth  (3  Rd,  4  J,  5  Rd,  6  J 
7-9  Rd,  10  J). — Hardly  any  legislation  can  be  traced 
to  J  beyond  the  little  code  in  8414-28  which  prescribes 
(i8a)  the  observance  of  Mazzoth.  But  it  appears 
that  this  and  the  next  paragraph  in  the  main  belong 
to  J,  and  are  reproduced  here  to  enforce  their  historical 
connexions.  The  verses  assigned  above  to  Rd  show 
marks  of  the  school  of  D.  Possibly  in  part  they  may 
be  duo  to  Rje,  a  precursor  of  D.  Points  of  comparison 
with  P  are : — the  old  Canaanitish  name  for  the  first 
month,  "  Abib,"  i.e.  the  month  of  the  fresh  young 
ears  (Lev.  214  Heb.) ;  the  hag  or  pilgrimage  on  the 
seventh  not  the  first  day  ;  no  "  holy  convocations  " 
with  enforced  rest.  "  This  day  ye  go  forth  "  (4  J) 
applies  to  the  day  of  the  Exodus  :  "  Remember  this 
day  "  (3  Rd)  enforces  the  later  observance.  For  the 
terms  of  the  promise  and  the  oath  in  5,  see  38  *  and  Gen. 
247*,  and  for  the  stress  on  instruction  in  8—14  see 
1226*.  The  restriction  to  unleavened  bread  was  (9) 
to  be  an  equivalent  of  the  pagan  practices  of  branding 
or  tattooing  some  sacred  mark  on  the  body  as  a  charm, 
or  wearing  some  badge  on  the  forehead  (cf.  p.  110,  and 
Driver,  CB).  In  9  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  styles  of 
D  and  P  which  suggests  a  late  editor.  The  Heb.  of 
10  is  characteristically  different  from  1224. 
11-16  J  (Rd).  Law  of  Firstborn  (11-13  J,  14-16  Rd). 

On    llf.   see    3-10*.      The   ass,    as   unclean,    could 

neither  be  eaten  nor  sacrificed  (contrast  Jg.  64*)  :  so 
its  firstling  must  be  redeemed  by  a  lamb,  less  valuable, 
while  Lev.  2?7  prescribes  a  higher  scale,  and  makes 
the  rule  general,  "if  it  be  an  unclean  beast."  Obedi 
ence  to  this  law  also  was  to  serve  (16)  for  a  badge 
(cf.  9)  and  for  "  frontlets  "  (cf.  Dt.  68*). 

17-20.  Route  of  the  Exodus  (17-19  E,  20  P).— The 
religious  insight  of  the  writer  ("  God  led  the  people  ") 
is  sounder  than  his  knowledge  of  history :  the  Philis 
tines'  presence  cannot  have  been  the  reason  for  avoid 
ing  the  usual  and  shortest  route,  the  N.  or  coast  road, 
for  they  were  immigrants  of  a  later  date  (p.  56,  Am.  9?  *)• 
The  choice  of  the  more  easterly  route,  of  the  two  now 
as  then  most  practicable,  probably  arose  from  the  aim 
to  reach  Kadesh.  The  host  went  "  by  the  way  to  the 
(Egyptian)  wilderness  to  the  Red  Sea  "—better  "  Reed- 
sea","  as  Luther.  The  N.W.  arm  then  probably  ex 
tended  from  Suez  into  Lake  Timsah,  which  grows 
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reeds,  which  are  not  now  found  in  the  salt  Red  Sea. 
(On  the  route  see  further  p.  64.)  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  rare  Hrb.  (i8li)  is  rightly  rendered  "  armed  "  ; 
"in  orck'iod  ranks"  is  perhaps  better.  Tor  19  see- 
Ceii.  ;>U25.  In  20  wo  first  meot  the  formula  with 
wliich  the  stages  of  the  journey  aro  described  in  1* 
(<;/.  Xu.  ,335-49,  c-tc.).  Ethani  may  best  be  placed 
near  Ismailia,  N.  of  L.  Timsah. 

2LL  J.  The  Guiding  Pillar.— Faith  in  the  Divine 
guidance  (cf.  17*  E)  is  by  J  expressed  in  symbolic 
form.  On  a  wilderness  journey  everyone  needs  a 
guide.  By  night  and  day  the  unsleeping  keeper  of 
Israel  leads  them  with  His  pillar  of  fiery  cloud.  E, 
who  connects  guidance  with  "the  angel  of  God" 
(14i9«),  also  tells  of  a  "  pillar  of  cloud  "  (33gf.,  etc.) 
which  descends  to  the  door  of  the  sacred  tent,  as  tho 
sacramental  sign  and  pledge  of  Yahweh's  approach 
to  speak  with  Moses.  In  P  tho  fiery  cloud  that  had 
shrouded  Sinai,  the  mount  of  vision  (24 15-180),  rests 
on  tho  completed  Tabernacle-  (4034-38),  and  its  rising 
is  the  siimal  for  resuming  the  march.  That  God's 
people  should  achieve  faith  in  God's  presence  with 
them  as  Guide,  Revealer.  and  Protector  wa.  t  lie  essential 
thing.  Under  what  specific  aspect  and  through  \\hai 
particular  symbol  they  expressed  their  f:;iih  al  different 
times  it  is  less  important  to  know.  Possiblv  some 
practice,  like  the  carrying  of  a  brazier  \\ith  ils  smoke 
and  ilame  at  the  head  of  a  Greek  or  Por.-i.-m  army  or 
Arab  caravan,  was  the  outward  and  visible  source  of 
the  symbolic  expressions.  Grossmann  picturesquely 
compares  the  appearance  of  Vesuvius  in  eruption  in 
190"),  furnishing  a  landmark  by  day  and  night  with 
its  smoke  and  fire.  I're.-umably  he  believes  Alt.  Sinni 
to  have  been  an  active  volcano  on  the  horizon  (rf.  next 
paragraph). 

XIV  (1-4  P,  5f.  J,  7a(b)  E.  8  P.  9a  E.  9(b)c-10a 
("afraid'")  J,  10b  E,  11-14  J,  15a  E,  15b  P,  16a 
("  rod  ")  E.  16b-18  P.  19a  E.  19b  J,  21a  P,  21b  ("  dry 
land'')  J,  21c-23  P,  24a  ('-cloud'')  J.  24b  E.  25  .J, 
26-27a  P.  27b  ("and  the  sea'')  J.  28a  ("sea'')  P, 
28b  .1,  29  Rp.  30  J,  31  Rje).— The  dramatic  last  phase 
of  the  escape  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptians,  by  passing 
dryshod  over  the  water  barrier  that  seemed  to  hem 
them  in,  is  unanimously  presented  by  all  the  narrators. 
Space  will  not  allow  any  display  oi'  tho  disentangling 
process  by  which  the  threads  of  narrative  are  identified. 
In  J  once  more  the  scene,  though  wonderful,  is  built 
up  of  cvery-day  elements.  Xo  sooner  is  Israel  gone 
than  Pharaoh  (5)  sees  what  lie  has  lost.  So  the  hard 
fact  constantly  belies  the  merely  fancied  future.  He 
and  his  men  pursue  and  bring  teiror  (10).  The  Faint 
heart  family  give  eloquent  tongue  (nf.).  Moses  calms 
them  (13)  with  a  word,  "Stand  firm  (not  "still") 
and  see  the  salvation  (i.e.  "  deliverance  ")  of  Yahweh." 
The  pillar  of  fiery  cloud  moved  to  guard  their  roar 
(19?;);  the  east  wind  drove  back  the  ebb  tide  till  tho 
shallows  were  dry  :  at  dawn  Yahweh  Hashed  defiance 
from  the  cloud  upon  the  pursuing  foes,  and  "  bound 
(ing.)  their  chariot  wheels  and  made  them  drive  heavily 
(mg.),  and  Egypt  said,  Lot  me  ilee  "  ;  the  tide  coming 
back  to  its  wonted  How  (mg.)  caught  and  destroyed 
them  (276);  "and  Israel  saw  Egypt  (so  Hcb.)  dead 
upon  the  sea-shore  "  (30).  Of  E's  story  we  have  less  : 
tho  pursuit  (7,  90) ;  the  Israelites'  frenzied  prayer, 
apparently  (cf.  lyi)  echoed  by  Aloses  ;  the  order  to 
lift  up  his  wonder-working  rod  (i6«)  ;  "the  angel  of 
God"  as  rear-guard  (190,  200);  and  the  discomfiting 
of  the  Egyptians  (246).  In  P  we  find  a  seeming 
precision  about  places  (2)  which  is  of  no  avail  since 
we  cannot  identify  them ;  the  purpose  of  Israel's 
peril  is  the  enhancement  of  Yahweh's  "honour  "  (4) ; 


the  pursuit  is  the  result  of  Divine  hardening,  and  Israel 
cities  not  escape  in  haste  but  goes  out  defiantly  (8)  ; 
no  wind,  but  the  hand  of  Moses,  like  the  manlle  of 
Elijah,  must  divide  the  sea  (i(:6)  ;  tho  waters  are 
"a  wall"  on  either  hand  (2.:),  in  ihis  writer  perhaps 
not  a  mere  metaphor  for  a  barrier  on  either  liank  ; 
and  the  pursuers  aro  enveloped  at  the  signal  oi  tho 
outstretched  hand  (26).  The  locality  of  this  "  baptism 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  iu.>) 
has  sometimes  been  fixed  on  either  side  of  Suez,  where 
there  is  a  ford  at  low  tide  ;  but  not  a  little  historical 
and  scientific  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  tea 
penetrated  far  across  the  isthmus  (cf.  13i8*),  and  th;:.l 
at  several  points  S.  of  L.  Timsuh,  or  N.  or  S.  o;  (ho 
Bitter  Lakes,  the  conditions  would  then  have  n;;ub 
the  crossing  possible.  Driver  discusses  the  evidence 
and  alternatives  fully  (CB,  122-1:28).  Grcssmann 
thoroughly  carries  through  his  idea  (cf.  13.ii*)  of  a 
volcanic  explanation.  Ho  refers  to  an  eruption  of 
Monte  Xuovo  near  Xaples  in  1538,  when  the  sea  was 
laid  bare  for  200  paces,  and  waggon-loads  of  iieh  were 
gathered  before  the  water  returned.  This  attractive 
theory  demands  the  further  assumption  that  the  cross 
ing  was  over  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  as  only  there  are  vol 
canic  rocks  to  bo  found.  For  tho  bearing  of  this  on 
the  site  of  Sinai,  nee  19i*. 

4.  follow  after :  pursue  (8f.,  23). — 7.  captains : 
rather  "knights  "  (cf.  Driver's  note  for  the  fieb.  term). 
— 9.  all  the  horses  .  .  .  army :  omit  as  a  gloss. 
"  Horsemen  "  here  and  elsewhere  are  an  anachron 
ism  :  Egyptians  did  not  ride  till  much  later,  cf.  la. 
31i.— -20b.  The  text  seems  corrupt,  cf.  Jos.  247  E. 

XV.  1-21.  The  Song  of  Triumph  (1  J.  2-18  (psalm), 
19  R,  20f.  E). — The  oldest  undoubtedly  genuine  frag 
ments  of  Heb.  song  are  short  (p.  44).  And  Miriam's 
brief  burst  of  unpremeditated  song  (21)  ranks  with  the 
surest  and  greatest  of  these.  "Sing  to  Yahweh,  for 
He  rose  in  His  might,  horse  and  chariot  (reading 
recheb)  He  Hung  into  the  sea."  Grcssmann  claims  this 
SMP.L'  us  confirming  his  volcanic  theory  of  the  crossing. 
At  (east  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  double  attesta 
tion,  being  found  as  lb  in  J.  But  the  rest  of  the  poem 
(2-18),  like  Hannah's  song,  which  is  also  imbedded 
in  a  definite  historical  contest,  is  a  much  later  addition 
— in  fact,  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  psalm  implying  the 
settlement  in  Canaan  (13)  and  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (17),  and  breathing  throughout  the  spirit  of 
I)  and  II.  Isaiah.  For  its  close  connexion  with  the 
Psalms  and  later  literature,  ace  RV  references.  Driver 
and  Gressmann  still  assign  the  psalm  to  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon.  Freshness  and  fire,  however, 
are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  period.  But,  whenever 
written,  the  song  is  grand  poetry  and  fits  its  place 
magnificently.  As  it  stands,  its  metrical  scheme  is 
not  regular  throughout.  P.  Haupt,  who  adds  abundant 
courage  to  patience  and  ingenuity,  has,  by  adding, 
altering,  omitting,  and  transposing  words,  got  rid  of 
all  exceptions,  and  reduced  it  to  the  formula :  2 
accented  syllables  or  "  beats  "  =  1  clause;  2  clauses 
=  1  line;  2  lines  =  1  couplet;  2  couplets  =1  stanza; 
3  stanzas  —  1  strophe;  3  strophes  =1  psalm.  But  it 
is  safer,  with  Driver,  to  recognise  the  above  as  tho 
normal  clause  and  couplet  construction  (cf.  the  basal 
couplet  of  Miriam's  Song  above),  and  to  mark  three 
paragraphs,  each  beginning  with  praise  of  Yahweh, 
followed  by  the  evidence  of  His  acts.  In  2-7  Yahweh, 
the  ancestral  God,  is  praised  as  a  warrior,  and  His 
exploit  sung  in  the  drowning  of  the  foe ;  in  6-10 
Yahweh's  "right  hand"  or  His  energy  in  action,  is 
honoured,  constraining  the  elements  to  confound  the 
enemy  ;  and  in  11-18  the  unique  Deity  of  Yahweh, 
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His  guidance  of  Israel,  His  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
His  home-coming  to  Mount  (Zion)  are  crowned  by 
His  perpetual  reign. 

2.  Yah  for  "  Yahweh,"  as  176*,  Is.  (late  passages), 
and  Pss.  (mostly  in  Hallolu-yah). — 5.  cover :  better 
"did  cover." — 6.  dasheth  :  "did  dash." — 7.  Render 
"  didst  break  down  them  that  usurp,  .  .  .  sentost 
forth  .  .  .  devoured"  (for  "  consumeth  "). — Sb.  My 
lust :  "  my  soul  shall  take  her  fill  of  them  "  ;  destroy  : 
"  dispossess." — 12.  holiness  :  in  such  passages  as  these 
rather  of  the  grandeur  than  the  goodness  of  Godhead. 
— 13.  hast  led  :  "  didst  lead,"  "  didst  guide." — 14. 
"  The  peoples  heard,  they  trembled  :  pangs  took  hold." 
— 15.  "  took  hold,"  "melted." — 16.  "fell,"  "were," 
"  passed  through  "  (twice). — 17.  "  Thou  didst  bring 
them  in,  and  plantedst,"  "  hadst  made." — 19.  This 
link  verse  would  not  have  been  left  to  be  supplied 
by  Rp  (see  references)  if  the  whole  song  were  already 
in  J. 

20  E.  Women  Singing  and  Dancing. — Miriam  is 
significantly  called  "the  sister  of  Aaron"  (2i*,  cf. 
Nu.  12if.),  as  well  as  "the  prophetess"  (Nu.  12i, 
cf.  44).  At  her  lead  the  women  celebrate  the  victory 
with  a  choral  dance,  beating  the  time  with  the  "  tim 
brel  "  (a  hand  drum  or  tambourine).  In  the  absence 
of  set  liturgical  forms  of  words  the  dance  lias  every 
where,  and  especially  in  the  East,  furnished  "  the 
language  of  religion"  (K.  J.  Freeman),  cf.  Jg.  1134, 
I  S.  186f.,  Wundt,  Elements  of  Folk  Psychology,  pp. 
94-97,  249,  262-264.  Only  the  briefest  snatch  of  im 
provised  song  could  win  remembrance,  because  caught 
up  and  preserved  by  many  and  fixed  by  incessant  re 
petition  (see  15i-2i*  at  beginning).  The  same  form 
was  sung  as  solo  and  chorus,  "Miriam  answered  them." 

22-27.  Bitter  Waters  made  Sweet  (22-25a  J,  25b  E, 
26  Rje,  27  J). — The  wilderness  of  Shur  stretched  E. 
of  the  present  Suez  Canal.  No  very  plausible  site  for 
Marah,  three  days'  journey  E.,  can  be  suggested  on 
the  ordinary  theory ;  but  Gressmann  finds  Mara, 
along  with  Massa  and  Meriba,  among  the  lu'gh  ground 
near  Petra,  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  which  he  takes 
for  the  "  Reed-sea."  There  are  three  springs,  tho 
spring  of  Kadesh  and  two  others.  Tho  brackish  water 
was  undrinkable,  and  set  the  people  murmuring.  This 
constant  feature,  so  unflattering  yet  so  true  to  the  ex 
perience  of  a  big  caravan  over  desert  ground,  and  so 
testing  to  the  capacity  of  the  leader,  is  one  that  illus 
trates  the  faithfulness  of  the  tradition.  "  Yahweh 
showed  Moses  a  tree,"  or  "  taught  him  (the  healing 
properties  of)  wood."  No  tree  has  been  found  with 
this  power ;  but  a  later  compiler  (26)  has  based  on 
the  story  the  beautiful  conception  of  Yahweh  as  the 
Physician  of  His  people. — 25b  E  seems  to  belong  to 
E's  story  of  Massah  ("  proving "),  cf.  llz-y.  Its 
proximity  to  the  Marah  story  hero  favours  Grcss- 
mann's  view. — Some  delightful  oasis  is  denoted  by  Elim 
("  sacred  trees  "),  but  its  locality  is  uncertain. 

XVI.  Manna  and  Quails  (1-3  P.  4a(b)-5  J,  (6f.,  8) 
Rp.  9-13a  ("morning")  P,  13b-15  J,  16-18  P,  19f. 
P"  21  J,  22-26  P*,  27-30  and  31b  J,  31  a  and  32  P, 
331.  P,  35ac  P,  35b  J,  36  Rp).— Food  and  drink  in  the 
desert  reassert  their  primitive  primacy  among  the 
objects  of  human  desire.  For  these  travellers  pray, 
and  for  lack  of  them  will  complain.  Whatever  stories 
were  dropped  from  the  cycles  of  tradition,  those  about 
manna  and  quails,  wells  and  springs,  will  be  plentiful. 
So  between  the  water-talcs  of  Marah  in  lf>23  and  Massah 
and  Meribah  in  17/  come  memories  of  evening  quails 
and  morning  manna  in  16.  The  chapter  is  a  crux 
for  critics.  Here  only  that  analysis  can  be  stated 
and  assumed  which  rests  on  the  latest  surveys  of  the 


facts  (cf.  especially  Driver,  Baentsch,  Gressrnann). 
Dispute  turns  on  the  question  whether  J  or  E,  and  how 
much  of  either  is  present,  and  if  more  or  less  of  P. 

1-12.  Murmurs  met  by  Promise. — Tho  framework 
is  P,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  are  expressed 
with  a  vividness  perhaps  dependent  on  J  (3).  The 
charms  of  Egypt  have  grown  brighter  since  they  were 
forgone.  Moses  shows  no  sympathy,  and  summons 
the  congregation  through  Aaron  before  Yahweh,  who 
is  lenient  to  their  complaint  (tho  first  in  P).  and  pro 
mises  quails  and  manna.  The  terms  used  imply  that 
the  sanctuary  is  already  erected,  and  "wilderness" 
(10)  should  probably  be  miqddsh  (sanctuary)  or  mishkan 
(dwelling,  tabernacle).  This  and  other  indications 
suggest  that  the  whole  of  16-18  has  been  misplaced, 
and  should  follow  the  departure  from  Sinai.  In  J, 
Moses  would  appear  to  have  shared  in  the  complaints, 
the  reply  only  to  which  (4f.)  wo  possess.  Yahweh 
promises  to  "rain  bread  from  heaven."  Note  that 
6f.  and  8  parallel  one  another,  anticipate  12,  and 
conflict  with  10  ("glory"  in  varying  sense),  and  so 
are  best  taken  as  variant  glosses. 

13-21.  Quails  and  Manna. — In  P  both  come  together 
here.  In  J  the  quails  follow  much  later  (Nu.  11), 
when  the  people  are  tired  of  the  manna,  which  is  here 
described  as  "  a  thin  flake,  thin  like  hoar-frost  upon 
the  ground"  (14),  "white  like  coriander  seed,  and 
with  a  taste  like  honey-wafers"  (316).  The  revulsion 
of  sentiment  in  Nu.  114-6  J  is  natural,  according  to  the 
French  mot,  "Partridge  again!"  and  the  Scotch 
servants'  request,  "  Salmon  not  more  than  once  a  day  !  " 
The  best  things  pall  with  frequency.  P  describes 
how  tho  supply  of  manna  fitted  tho  demand.  Its 
corruption  after  one  day  (igf.)  is  hardly  described  by 
the  writer  who  records  without  comment  the  perpetual 
preservation  of  the  pot  of  manna  (33).  Possibly  it 
comes  from  J  through  Rp.  J  works  up  to  a  play 
upon  the  name,  What-is-it  (i$a),  linguistically  doubtful, 
but  satisfying  for  his  circle.  P  merely  records  that  "  the 
house  of  Israel  "  (one  of  his  terms)  "  called  the  name 
thereof  manna."  No  doubt  a  real  experience  of 
providential  help  underlies  the  accounts.  Quails  do, 
in  migration,  "  cover  the  ground,"  and  are  easily 
caught  after  flying  far.  And  from  tho  tamarisk  tree 
there  does  fall  a  sugary  whitish  substance  still  called 
manna,  eaten  as  a  relish  ;  it  melts  in  the  sun  (Nu. 
117-9*).  And  if  the  scale  and  details  of  tho  mercy 
were  varied  in  the  often  tolling  of  it,  that  must  not 
blunt  the  edge  of  the  reminder  that  man's  extremity 
is  God's  opportunity,  and  that  human  faith  fails  before 
the  resources  of  Divine  grace  are  spent  (Dt.  83,i6f., 
Jg.  63 iff.),  cf.  Driver's  note,  CB,  pp.  153f. 

22^30.  Manna  and  the  Sabbath. — Recent  scholar 
ship  lias  found  hero  J's  missing  reference  to  tho  Sabbath. 
In  5  a  double  portion  of  the  manna  is  to  be  prepared 
on  Friday,  and  in  27  some  search  vainly  on  Saturday, 
and  the  Sabbath  rule  is  explained  by  Moses  in  29f., 
28  being  a  gloss  by  an  editor  who  assumed  the  Sabbath 
law  as  known.  Even  in  P,  who  told  of  the  Sabbath 
at  Creation  (Gen.  2 iff.),  the  rule  is  introduced  as  a 
novelty  (22ff.).  perhaps  by  a  supplerncnter  after  the 
section  was  placed  here  (cf.  for  the  Sabbath  20n  Rp, 
31 1 2-17  H  and  Ps).  Such  writers  loved  to  base  rules 
on  incidents. 

31-36.  The  Memorial  Pot  of  Manna. — This  pare  graph 
implies  the  Ark  and  Dwelling,  cf.  Nu.  1?4.  For  31b 
J  sec  above.  The  note  (35)  on  the  persistent  supply 
of  manna  is  duplicated  :  one  clause  may  come  from 
J  or  Rje.  It  is  odd  that  though  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephah  (36)  is  often  mentioned,  the  term  "  omer," 
perhaps  obsolete,  is  preserved  only  by  this  chapter. 
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XVII.  Water  from  the  Rock  (\  P  (Rephidim),  lb-2a 
("  strove,"  "  strive  :')  E,  3  and  2b  ("  tempt  ")  J,  4  E, 
5a  ("  people  '')  J,  5bd  ("  and  go'')  E.  5c,  6a  J,  6b  E, 
7a  ("Hassan")  J,  7b  ("Israel")  E,  7c  J). — After  an 
extract  from  P's  itinerary  (ici),  a  second  water  story 
is  given  from  JE.     The  blooming  oasis  near  Kadesh, 
with  its  spring  and  its  trees,  was  a  lasting  reminder 
of  the  goodness  of  God.     The  two  variants  relate  to 
Hassan    (J)    and    Meribah    (E)    respectively,    while    a 
Meribah  story  is  also  given  in  Nu.  202-13  (J  and  P), 
and  a  trace  of  E's  Massah  story  has  been  found  in 
I525b.   Yahweh    "proving"    Israel   there,    while   hero 
Israel    "  tempts "    (same    Heb.)    Yahweh.     Both   uses 
of  the  word  are  found  in  D,  and  the  ancient  Blessing 
of  Moses  names  both  places  (Dt.  883).     The  analysis 
rests  on  various  clues,  and  can  only  be  conjectural. 
In  J,  Moses  passes  on  alone  before  the  people,  but  the 
account  of  the  descent  of  Yahweh  (cf.  1920-24.  Gen. 
28i3ff.)  has  been  displaced  by  E's  narrative  of  Moses's 
striking  the  rock  with  his  rod  (42*)  in  the  presence 
of  some  "  of  the  elders  of  Israel  "  (cf.  18 12  E). 

2b,  7b.  tempt:  better  "put  to  the  proof. " — 8.  the 
rock  in  Horeb:  the  phrase  is  peculiar;  perhaps  the 
name  has  been  misread. 

8-16  K.  The  Fight  with  Amalek.— This  incident  is 
latest  in  order  of  time  in  Ex.  Moses  is  old  and  feeble, 
and  does  not  head  the  host  himself,  though  he  settles 
the  details  of  time  and  command.  Joshua  is  the 
well-known  commander  of  the  host  (contrast  33n, 
24i3)  ;  and  "  Israel  "  has  gained  a  unity  over  against 
"  Amalek  ''  (both  sing.).  The  people  are  beginning  to 
move  northwards  after  their  prolonged  stay  at  Kadesh. 
But  Amalek.  a  nomad  Bedawin  tribe  (cf.  the  Azazimeh 
Arabs  in  that  region  now),  roaming  over  the  southern 
Negcb,  was  bent  on  blocking  the  way  to  Canaan. 
Out  of  many  encounters  (cf.  Nu.  1440-45)  this  was  a 
pronounced  success  after  a  desperate  struggle.  Moses 
surveys  the  battlefield  from  high  ground  above,  and 
holds  up  the  symbol  of  power  and  victory,  the  rod, 
in  his  hand  (Jos.  818*).  So  long  a.s  thus  visibly  he 
trusts  God  and  prompts  man,  his  side  wins.  When 
his  strength  flags  his  cause  fails.  So  Aaron  and  Hur, 
his  two  aged  companions,  set  a  stone  under  him  as 
seat  and  take  turns  in  holding  up  the  hand  that  holds 
the  rod.  In  15  the  old  form  of  memorial  of  the  event 
is  described,  an  altar  (probably  based  on  the  "  stono," 
12)  for  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  the  victory  and  its 
symbolic  means,  as  the  title  "  Yahweh  my  staff '' 
shows.  A  snatch  of  song  has  survived  in  a  corrupt 
text.  It  ran  probably,  "  Hand  on  the  staff  of  Yahweh, 
war  for  Yahweh  with  Amalok  [on  and  on]."  Perhaps 
the  last  words  and  all  14.  which  gives  a  variant  "me 
morial  in  a  book,"  are  glosses  based  on  Dt.  25i7ff., 
where  the  action  of  Amalek  in  cutting  off  Israel's 
tired  stragglers  does  not  fit  anything  here.  The  long 
feud  was  ended  only  by  Saul  (1  S.  15)  and  David  (IS. 
30).  With  the  rod  we  may  compare  the  king's  sceptre, 
the  field-marshal's  baton,  the  chamberlain's  staff  or 
wand,  the  mayor's  mace,  and  the  ecclesiastical  erozier, 
pastoral  staff,  and  verge  (or  "  poker  ").  They  all  mean 
more  than  in  themselves  they  are,  and  have,  or  may 
have,  something  sacramental  about  them. 

XVIII.  1-12.    Jethro  as  Priest,    la   ("Midian  ")  J, 
Ib  E,  Ic  (supply  "heard  ")  J,  2-4  Rje,  5  E.  6a(b)-7  J, 
8ab  f" was  ")  E,  8c-9a ("Israel  ")  J,  9b  E.  lOafb)-lla(b) 
J,  12  E. — The  analysis  of  18  as  shown  here  is  that  of 
Gressmann.     In  J,  Jethro  hears  of  Israel's  deliverance 
by  Yahweh  (iac),  and  sends  to  announce  his  arrival 
(6).     Moses  welcomes  him  with  Eastern  courtesy  (7), 
and  tells  him  the  good  news  fully  (8c).     Jethro  rejoices 
(QO),  and  pronounces   a  solemn  priestly  ascription  of 


praise  to  Yahweh  (ioa,  na),  as  though  he  were  a  bishop 
visiting  some  place  within  his  diocese.  Similarly  in 
E,  but  with  the  additional  reason  that  he  might  bring 
his  wife  and  two  sons  (contrast  222),  "Moses'  father- 
in-law,"  hearing  of  all  that  God  had  done,  comes  and 
hears  the  story  more  fully  (8,  read  "God,"  gb).  and 
then  (12)  "  took  a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God  ; 
and  Aaron  came,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat 
bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God,"  i.e..  to 
share  in  a  solemn  sacrificial  feast.  What  does  all  this 
mean,  but  that  the  Midianitish  priest  acted  as  it  were 
as  godfather  to  Moses  and  Israel,  and  that,  as  the 
N.  Israelite  priest  (2  K.  l?26ff.)  taught  the  settlers 
in  Samaria  "the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land,'  so 
Jethro  imparted  to  Israel  the  ritual  customs  and  rules 
of  the  God  of  Sinai.  Horeb,  Seir,  Edom,  Toman  or 
Paran  (Jg.  54f..  Dt.  332,  Hob.  83).  for  all  these  places 
are  named  as  the  early  centres  of  Yahweh's  presence. 
Midian,  geographically  close,  may  also  have  been  thus 
named,  but,  if  so,  was  omitted  by  the  final  priestly 
editors  for  reasons  of  prejudice  (Nu.  256-i8,  31), 
which  show  the  strength  of  the  tradition  which  retained 
so  much  about  Moses's  relations  with  Midian  (cf.  2i8*). 
13-27.  Moses  as  Judge.  13  (should  becin  a  new  para 
graph)  J,  14a  E.  14b  J,  15  E,  16a  ("neighbour")  J, 
16bf.  E.  18a  J,  18b-19a  ("  voice  ")  E,  19b  ("  council  "), 
19C  E  ("God-ward"),  19(1  J.  20-21a  ("gain")  E,  21b 
(including  "  able  men  ")  J,  22a,  ("  seasons  ")  E,  22b  J, 
23  24a  E,  24b  J,  25f.  Rje.  27  E.— A  second  pair  of 
narratives  relating  to  the  visit  of  Jethro  unite  in 
describing  him  as  the  sagacious  and  experienced 
counsellor  who  taught  Moses  as  judge  to  delegate 
the  bulk  of  the  work  to  subordinates.  J  tolls  how 
Jethro  watched  Moses  sitting  all  day  among  a  crowd 
of  suitors  (13,  i4&,  i$b),  wearing  out  his  own  strength 
and  theirs  (18).  When  evening  came  the  astonished 
visitor  gave  his  counsel  (196),  not  all  of  which  has  been 
preserved.  It  seems  to  have  been  twofold :  first, 
in  appeala  and  graver  matters  to  "  bring  the  causes 
unto  God"  (igd).  i.e.  to  resort  to  the  sacred  oracle 
(cf.  I  S.  l-)4i*).  and  so  relieve  himself  of  the  load  of 
unshared  responsibility  ;  and,  secondly,  to  appoint 
"able  men  "  (cf.  Gen.  476?;  J)  as  delegates  in  descend 
ing  grades  to  sift  out  the  greater  matters  and  settle 
the  minor  affairs  (zib,  226),  advice  which  Moses  took 
(24^).  E,  to  which  it  has  been  usual  to  assign  the  whole 
passage,  is  rather  more  explicit  in  any  case.  In  reply 
to  his  father-in-law,  Moses  asserts  that  the  people 
already  come  to  him  "  to  inquire  of  God  "  (i5«)  :  i.e. 
the  plan  of  consulting  the  oracle  is  already  in  opera 
tion.  Further,  he  "  makes  them  know  the  statutes  of 
God  "  (i.e.  those  already  formulated),  "  and  his  laws  " 
(or  directions,  i.e.  those  called  forth  by  fresh  circum 
stances,  i6b.  cf.  20).  The  statutes  must  be  those  given 
on  the  mount  (24i2,  cf.  3),  this  passage  being  out  of 
place.  The  advice  (iga)  Moses  receives  is  that  he  shall 
still  himself  "be  for  the  people  to  God-ward"  (igc), 
i.e.  solve  the  graver  problems  by  resort  to  the  oracle 
(cf.  pp.  lOOf .),  "  warn  them  of  the  statutes  and  laws, 
and  make  them  know  their  way  and  work  "  (20),  but 
that  he  shall  also  appoint  suitable  delegates  (zm)  to  be 
always  accessible  (220),  and  so  "  be  able  to  endure  " 
(23).  This  Moses  did  (240,  2$f.  being  a  gloss),  and  let 
his  father-in-law  go  (27).  It  is  a  vivid  and  moving 
picture  that  is  brought  before  us  :  the  amazing  energy  of 
Moses,  his  sense  of  duty,  his  judicial  capacity,  his  pos 
session  in  full  measure  of  ail  the  qualities  his  deputies 
needed — ability,  piety,  truth,  integrity.  So,  and  with 
good  reason  in  this  instance,  Israel  looked  back  to  Moses 
as  at  once  the  organ  of  Divine  justice  and  the  organiser 
of  its  due  administration.  Another  parallel  variant 
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ia  to  be  found  in  Nu.  Ili4,i6f.,24fcf.  Es  on  the  70 
elders.  There  is  also  a  sequel  to  J  in  Nu.  1029-32  J, 
where  Hobab  (=Jethro)  refuses  to  act  as  guide  in  tho 
original  story,  possibly  indicating  the  Ark  (33,  35!.) 
as  the  pledge  of  Yahweh's  presence  as  Guide  (cf.  the 
cloud  in  34  P). 

21fa.  rulers:  better  "captains"  (cf.  Ex.  In,  gang- 
masters  or  labour-captains  as  Dt.  In,  where  aloiio 
the  sequence  1000,  100,  50,  10  is  found).  The  grading 
seems  impracticably  minute,  unless  the  reference  is 
simply  to  the  varying  size  of  tho  clan-units.  The  Dt. 
passage,  based  as  usual  on  E,  confirms  the  dating  of 
Ex.  18  after  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  the  departure 
from  Kadesh. 

III.  Israel  at  Sinai  (XIX.-XL.). 

The  division    19-40  presents  difficulties  duo  to   its 
very  importance,  see   introduction  to  Ex.  (last  para 
graph).     But  25-31,  35-40  readily  fall  apart  from  the 
rest,  as  containing  P's  account  of  the  Tabernacle  (see 
on  25i),  tho  introduction  to  which  is  found  in  19i-2a 
and    24i5&-i8a,    3429-35    being    a    link    section.     All 
critics  confess  that  in  the  remainder  many  details  must 
remain  doubtful.     The  Oxf.  Hex.  is  for  the  most  part 
followed  here.     It  does  not  differ  very  widely  from 
Baentsch,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  part. 
Gressrnann's  drastic  reconstruction  is  highly  suggestive 
in  particulars,  but  as  a  whole  is  over-bold.     The  note 
worthy  fact  is  that  both  J  and  E  preserve  important 
traditions.     In  each   there  is   an   older   stratum   pre 
serving  these  elements  of  the  national  memory  of  the 
religious    and    political    confederation    of    the    tribes : 
an  awful  appearance  of  God  upon  Sinai-Horeb  (19  JE, 
20i8-2i  E),  and  the  giving  of  a  sacred  code,  the  (Ten) 
Covenant  Words,  inscribed  upon  stone  tablets  (31i86  E, 
3428  J)  and  sealed  by  a  solemn  sacrificial  feast  (24s  E, 
ii   J).     Now  these  passages  concur  in  presenting  a 
favourable  view  of  Israel  at  this  period :   he  is  the  son 
gratefully  responding  to  the  compassionate  love  of  his 
Father  (cf.  422*),  or   the   lowly  bride   returning   the 
affection  of  her  Husband.     And  this  agrees  with  the 
view  of  the  period  taken  by  all  the  pre-exilic  prophets 
who  refer  to  it  (see  Hos.  2is,  lli,3f..  12g, 13,  Am.  29-11, 
3if.,  Jer.  2i-3,  84).     Even  Ezekiel's  severe  view  rather 
points    to    the    ancestral    heathenism    of    the    tribes 
(Egyptian,    23s,    but    Canaanite    or    Amorite-Hittite, 
IGs)  than  to  any  apostasy  just  at  this  epoch.     Only 
Hos.  9n,  if  it  refers  to  the  incident  Nu.  25i-5  JE, 
implies  such  a  lapse.     On  these  grounds  it  is  probable 
that  32  JE   (the  Golden  Calf   and  its  destruction  E, 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  Levites  J),  together  with  not 
a  little  expansion  elsewhere,  belongs  to  a  later  stage 
in  the  moulding  of  the  tradition.     The  order  of  incidents 
is  hard  to  follow,  because  the  editor  who  united  J  and 
E,  in  his  care  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  both, 
took  the  story  of  tho  tablets  in  J  as  a  re-giving  and  re- 
writ  ing  of  them  with  a  renewal  of  the  broken  covenant. 
Much  of  33  containing  the  colloquies  with  tho  Divine 
Leader   belongs   to   this   stage.      All   this,    of    course, 
involves  a  considerable  disturbance  of  tho  Bible  order 
and  representation  in  Ex.,  which,  but  for  one  section, 
is  substantially  followed  by  D.     But  the  essence  of  the 
great,  religious  facts  is  irrefragably  secure  :    Israel  did, 
by  whatever  stages  short  or  long,  emerge  from  a  condi 
tion  little  removed  from  contemporary  heathenism,  and 
learned  to  worship  one  gracious  and  holy  God  (p.  84). 
Differences  concern  only  the  manner  and  form  of  events, 
and  their  times.     Later  historians  have  so  accustomed 
us  to  having  at  least  the  main  events  fitted  neatly  into 
their  centuries  B.C.  or  A.D.  that  we  find  it  hard  to 
think  that  serious  writers  could  be  centuries  out  in  their 
reckoning.     But   just   as  prophets   saw  future  events 


near  and  distant  in  a  foreshortened  perspective,  so 
it  may  bo  that  tho  Bible  historians — called  "  the  former 
prophets  "  (pp.  38,  244)  by  the  Jews — saw  their  in 
stances  of  tho  nation's  glory  and  shamo  as  more  closely 
crowded  together  than  they  actually  were.  The  main 
thing  is  that  they  actually  saw  them,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  "mirror  of  eternity."  Throughout  tho  whole  we 
see  the  material,  as  it  were,  in  a  plastic  state.  AH  older 
conceptions  were  outgrown  new  touches  could  modify 
the  details,  though,  "fortunately  for  our  chances  of 
recognising  tho  earlier  levels  of  inspiration,  traces  of 
tho  old  were  not  always  obliterated.  Sometimes  wo 
must  suppose  that  these  modifications  had  already 
been  made  during  the  period  of  oral  tradition. 

XIX.  Awful  Revelation  of  God  in  Fire  and  Cloud. 
l-2a  P,  2b-3a  E,  3b-6  Rd,  7-lla  E,  llb-13  J,  14-17 
E,  18  J,  19  E,  20-22  J,  23  Rje,  24f.  J.— This  highly 
composite  chapter  will  be  most  easily  followed  if  the 
component  sources  are  taken  separately.  From  P 
we  have  only  the  note  of  the  arrival  at  Sinai.  The 
order  of  clauses  should  be:  2a,  "And  they  took  their 
journey  (IGi)  from  Rephidim  and  came  to..  .Sinai, 
and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  "  ;  1,  "  in  the  third  month 
came  they  ..."  From  E  also  we  learn  of  tho  pitch 
ing  of  the  camp,  and  that  "  Moses  went  up  unto  God." 
But  tho  very  beautiful  passage  which  follows  (3^-6) 
was  probably  written  for  another  context :  it  would 
well  follow  Jos.  24.  It  comes  from  a  disciple  of  the 
prophets,  and  describes  God's  redemptive  care  and  His 
pride  of  possession  of  His  people  (cf.  Tit.  2i4r  1  P.  2g), 
God's  priest-nation  on  earth  (cf.  Is.  016),  and  so  "  called 
to  be  holy"  (Rom.  lj}.  Displaced,  perhaps  from  after 
20 1 7,  7f.  has  found  lodgment  here.  Then  in  9-lla 
tho  promise  is  given  of  an  interview  with  Moses  in  a 
thick  cloud  within  hearing  of  the  people,  who  must 
guard  their  persons  for  two  days  from  defilement  and 
wash  their  clothes  (Gen.  352*).  Then  14-17,  after  re 
lating  the  preparations,  describes  the  descent  of  the 
thunder-cloud,  lightning  flashing  forth  from  it,  and  a 
supernatural  trumpet  (cf.  1  Cor.  1552)  booming  out 
its  summons.  The  trembling  people  are  led  out  "  to 
meet  God."  We  leave  them  there,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount  (see  next  20i8-2i),  and  turn  to  J's 
parallel.  Restoring  what  seems  clearly  the  right 
order,  we  have  a  picture  (in  2oa,  18,  206)  of  tho  mountain 
naming  and  smoking  like  a  furnace  on  the  descent  of 
Yahweh  (rf.  142if. *)  in  an  earthquake  (contrast  1  K. 
19n,  where  "  the  still  small  voice  "  marks  a  yet  higher 
species  of  revelation).  Then  in  tho  present  text,  after 
Moses  has  been  called  up  "to  the  top  of  the  mount  " 
(20),  he  is  immediately  sent  down  again  (21,  24^, 
to  "down")  merely  to  give  directions  to  prevent 
the  people  profaning  the  sacred  mount  by  coming  too 
near,  while  llb-13  tells  of  his  obedience,  and  ends  : 
"  when  the  ram's  horn  soundeth  long,  they  "  (emphatic 
"  these,"  i.e.  the  "  priests  "  of  22)  "  shall  come  up  to 
the  mount."  After  23  (an  obvious  gloss),  24b-25 
summons  Moses,  with  Aaron  but  no  one  else,  though 
some  render,  "  Come  up,  thou  and  Aaron  with  thee, 
and  the  priests;  but  .  .  .,"  and  ends,  "And  Moses 
went  down  unto  the  people,  and  said  unto  them." 
The  sequel  is  34 iff.,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
stringent  regulations  against  sacrilege  reflect  a  later 
stage  of  feeling,  and  may  have  been  added  to  the 
original.  On  the  other  hand,  the  injunctions  may 
merely  rest  upon  the  idea  of  taboo,  which  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Tho  allusion  to  "  priests  "  shows  that  J 
took  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  altars  and  sacri 
fices  (yet  see  3229*,  and  cf.  p.  106).  P  does  not 
recognise  "  priests  "  till  Lev.  8.  It  is  important,  in 
conclusion,  to  note  that,  while  God  uses  natural 
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occurrences,  which -are  among  the  lower  manifestations 
of  His  being  and  power,  us  channels  for  arousing  men 
to  a  sense"  of  tilings  unseen.  His  messages  can  bo 
received  only  by  one  whose  mind  and  conscience  and 
heart  are  attuned  to  the  right  pitch. 

[22.  The  presence  of  Yahweh  is  t>o  dangerous  that 
even  the  priests,  whose  function  it  is  to  approach  Him, 
have  to  sanctify  themselves  (Gen.  352*)  as  a  precaution 
against  His  breaking  out  upon  them.  He  reacts  against 
ritual  uncleanness,  almost  automatically.  For  this 
barely  ethical  idea  wo  might  compare  the  attack  on 
Moses  at  the  inn  (424-26)  or  the  smiting  of  the  men  of 
Beth-shomesh  (I  S.  619)  and  of  Uzzah  (2  S.  66f.).— 
A.  S.  P.] 

XX.-XXIV.,  XXXIV.  The  Codes  in  Exodus.— Recent 
study   has    by   many   converging    lines   of   argument, 
based  on  subject  matter,  choice  of  words,  relation  to 
the  context,  idiomatic  phrasing,  comparison  with  the 
historical   and   prophetical   literature,    etc.,   and  from 
an   immense   accumulation   of    Biblical   facts,    proved 
the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  laws  in  the  Penta 
teuch.     Only  results  can   be   given  here.     i.  Perhaps 
the  oldest  collection  is  the  little  code  in  34x7-26*  J, 
all  short  religious  laws,  and  called  in  the  present  text 
"  the  Ten  Words  of  the  Covenant."    fi.   Closely  parallel 
with  this,  both  in  form  and  substance,  is  a  somewhat 
larger    collection    called    "The    Words    of    Yahweh" 
(24-3)  or   "The  Book  of  the  Covenant"   (24?),   now 
dislocated  by  the  insertion  of  IH.     It  seems  to  have 
consisted  of   2023-26,   22 18-31,   23 1-19,   and  perhaps 
21 1 2-17    E,   religious    and    moral  laws,   distinguished 
by  form  and  substance  from  their  context.     Hi.  Into 
this   a   code   of   laws    (21f.),    mainly   about   property, 
and   embodying   judicial   decisions,    has    been   thrust, 
"The  Judgments  "  (21i  E).     The  best  explanation  of 
its  position  is  Kuenen's,  that  13,  when  it  was  united 
with  JE,  took  the  place  of  this  code,  many  of  whoso 
provisions  it  embodied,  and  which  may,  like  D,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  plains  of  Moab.     On  its  insertion 
the  clause  "and  all  the  judgments"  was  presumably 
added  in  243-     iv.  Last  of  all,  or  at  anyrato  later  than 
ii.,  the  Decalogue,  called  "  The  Ten  Words"  (Dt.  4i3, 
104),  took  its  place  as  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  God 
from  the  top  of  the  mount  (20i-i7)-     In  its  present 
position  it  contradicts  20 19,  and  breaks  the  connexion 
between   19i7  and  its  obvious  sequel  20x8.     As  will 
be    seen,    it    betrays    largo    Deuteronomic    expansion, 
and  may  have  been  inserted  here  as  a  last  step  towards 
the  position,  only  found  in  Dt,,  that  the  Covenant  at 
Horeb  was  on  the  basis  of  the  Decalogue.     With  these 
four  early  codes  we  have  to  place  v.,  the  repetition  of 
iv.,  in  Dt.  f>:  vi.,  the  collection  (the  first  and  twelfth 
being  additions)  of   ten  curses  upon  moral,  especially 
sexual,  offences,  in  Dt,  2716-25;  vii.,  the  D  code,  re 
ligious,  moral,  civil,  and   criminal   (Dt,  12-26),  called 
"Statutes    and    Judgments"    (12i) ;     and    viii.,    the 
Holiness    (religious-moral)  code,  Lev.  17-26  (esp.  19), 
called  H.    Lev.  19sf  •  (<•/•  2(5if .),  i  if.,  may  bo  the  remains 
of  a  concise  religious-moral  decalogue. 

These  are  all  the  laws  that  can  fairly  be  compared 
with  one  another.  The  great  mass  of  "priestly" 
laws,  to  which  25-31,  35-40  belong,  fall  readily  apart 
from  these,  but  turn  out  when  examined  to  have  also 
a  complicated  structure  (see  25i*).  Now  i.  and  ii., 
which  involve  agricultural  observances,  are  not  likely 
to  be  Mosaic.  In  their  oral  form,  of  which  the  frequent 
groups  of  5  and  10  are  a  reminder,  the  earliest  likely 
date  would  be  the  reign  of  David  or  Solomon,  when 
more  settled  ways  came  in.  But  it  is  hard  to  reach 
assurance  as  to  dates.  These  laws  have  even  been 
ascribed  to  the  period  in  N.  Israel  when,  after  the  exile 


of  the  bulk  of  the  Hebrew  inhabitants,  the  new  colonists 
demanded  and  obtained  a  priest  to  teach  them  "the 
manner  of  the  God  of  tho  land,"  i.e.  Yahweh  (2  K. 
1724-28*).  But  tho  whole  complex  of  legal  material, 
regarded  as  reflecting  a  long  historical  process,  reveals 
to  us  Hebrew  law  as  no  cast-iron  cage,  cramping 
tho  growing  soul  of  Israel,  but  as  an  adjustable  fence, 
that  could  bo  drawn  in  here,  and  pushed  out  there,  as 
the  Spirit  of  Yahweh,  the  Living  God,  might  prompt, 
to  fit  changing  conditions  of  life  or  quickened  con 
science  of  duty. 

XX.  1-17  E  (expanded).   The  Decalogue.— Here  the 
reader  treads  on  holy  ground.     But  it  is  firm  ground, 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  many  generations  of  pilgrims. 
Let  him  therefore  fearlessly  examine  the  material  of 
which  this  road  of  righteousness  is  composed,  and  the 
process  by  which  it  took  its  present  form.     Though 
it  were  not  let  down  out  of  heaven,  it  will  servo  if  it 
lead  men's  steps  towards  heaven.     Welcome   or  un 
welcome,  tho  views  that  scholars  hold  to-day  all  differ 
from  the  Bible  story  taken  literally.     It  will  bo  least 
confusing  to  take  by  itself  the  view  that  on  the  whole 
commends  itself  most.     i.  If  the  Ten  Words  were  old 
they  are  likely  to  have  been  short  ;  and  on  examina 
tion  all  the  longer  ones  betray  marks  of  expansion  by 
editors  of  later  schools,  P  being  recalled  by  the  reference 
to    tho    Divine   Sabbath   after    creation    (n),    but    D 
furnishing  parallels  to  the  others,  see  KV  references. 
ii.  It  is  likely  that  not  eight  only  but  all  tho  Words  were 
prohibitions.      The   sins   forbidden   will   then    bo:    I. 
tho  worship  of  other  gods— "  Thou  shalt  have  none 
other  gods   before  mo"    (cf.   2023<i,   34i4,   Hos.   134, 
129)  ;    II.  idolatry — "Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
any  graven  image  "  (cf.  20236,  34i7,  Hos.  4i7,  846-6, 
132):    III.    perjury— "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of   Yahweh  in  vain "   (cf.  23ir/,   Hos.  42,    104)  ;    IV. 
Sabbath-breaking— "  Thou  shalt  not  do  any.  business 
on   tho   sabbath   day"    (cf.   23i2,   342i,   Hos.    2n)  ; 
V.    disrespect — "Thou    shalt    not    set    light    by    thy 
father  or  thy  mother"  (cf.  21i5.i7)  5    VI.   murder  (cf. 
21i2,  Hos.  42) ;  VII.   adultery  (226f.,  Hos.  42)  ;   VIII. 
stealin^  (cf.  21i6,  22i-4,  Hos.  42);    IX.   false  witness 
(cf.  23i6,  Am.  610-12);    X.  greed— "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet    thy    neighbour's    house "    (cf.    Am.    26,    84-7). 
iii.    It  is  clear  from  the  references  that  E  furnishes 
parallels  for  all  the  Words  except  the  List,  while  all 
but   the   5th    (obviously   a    non-significant    omission) 
can   bo   matched  from   Hosea  or  Amos.     As  clearly, 
moreover,    these   prophets    are    not    preaching    moral 
novelties,  but  recalling  old  principles,     iv.    Only  three 
commands  can  be  plausibly  described  as  unlikely  to 
belong  in  substance  to  the  Mosaic  age.     Coveting  12 
the  only  purely  inward  sin  condemned,  and  its  place 
is   justified   by   M'Xeilo   as   practically  including   op 
pression  and  bribery  ;  but  the  use  of  the  term  "  house  ' 
instead  of  tent  implies  the  passage  from  tho  nomadic 
and  pastoral  to  the  settled  and  agricultural  life.     The 
Sabbath,  too,  was  impracticable  for  nomads  in  charge 
mainly  of  live  stock.    Moreover,  the  history  of  religion 
in  Israel  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  clear  con 
science  against  all  images  till  a  much  later  time  (see 
pp.   83f.)l      The  first  steps  in  this  direction  maybe 
seen  in  2023,  34i7-     Hence  Kautzsch  (HDB,  Extra  Vol.., 
p.  6346),  following  Eerdmans,  accepts  the  remaining 
seven  only  as  Mosaic.     For  a  recent,  competent  defem 
of  the  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Decalogue  see  Exp.  for  1916 
(Prof.  M'Fadyen).     V.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  negatives  imply  a  positive,  and  that  those  of  the 
Decalogue  rest  upon  a  principle,  the  foundation  both 
of  religion  and  morality,  that  man's  true  life  involves 
fellowship:    Thou  shalt  live  in  fellowship  both  with 
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thy   God   and   with    thy   family,  tribe,   nation,    and 
(eventually)  fellow-men.     Ancient  religion  as  a  univer 
sal  social  bond  profoundly  affected  morality  ;    but  it 
might   consecrate  immorality  or  condone  it  by  offer 
ing  non-moral  ways  of  pardon.     It  is  the  distinction  of 
Hebrew  religion  that  it  neither  ordered  evil  nor  made 
light  of  it,  but  called  the  worshippers  of  a  righteous 
God  to  bo  like  Him.       And  oven  those  who  doubt 
whether  moral  duties  had  been  gathered  so  early  into 
a  code  must  admit  both  that  the  sense  of  moral  obliga 
tion  must  have  been  present,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  connected  with  fidelity  to  Yahweh  from  Mosaic 
times,  or  otherwise  Israel  would  never  have  preserved 
itself  as  distinct  as  it  did  from  the  Canaanites,  whose 
civilisation,  as  being  more  advanced,  left  a  deep  impress 
upon  Hebrew  life.     vi.  The  numbering  hero  adopted 
is  that  of  Philo,  Josophus,  the  Ancient  Church,  Calvin, 
the  later  Greek  Church,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Christians, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  best.     But  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (with  Augustine  and  Luther)  followed  the  MT 
in  uniting  the   1st  and  2nd  Words  and  dividing  the 
10th.     The  Jews  take  the  preface  as  the    1st  Word, 
and    combine    our    1st    and    2nd    as    tho    2nd.     vii. 
Also  the  order  has  varied  in  regard  to  tho  three  Words 
after  the  5th.     In  MT,  LXX'  (AFM,  etc.),  Mk.  lOig 
RV,  Mt.  621,27,  19i8,  it  is  6-7-8  ;  in  LXX  (B)  and  the 
Nash  papyrus  (c.  2nd  century  A.D.)  it  is  7-8-6  ;   and  in 
Lk.  1820,  R.  13g,  Jas.  2n,  Mk.  lOig  AV,  Philo,  and 
some  Fathers  it  is  7-6-8.     viii.  Finally,  it  remains  to 
comment   briefly   on  tho  words  as  they  now   stand. 
When  first  they  became  part  of  tho  Horeb  story  of 
E,  they  must  have  followed  IBig,  which  relates  God's 
answering   Moses   by  a   voice,   and  which  may  have 
originally  gone  with  20i8,   the  alarm  of  the  people. 
20 1«,  "  God  spake  all  these  words,"  has  behind  it  not 
only  the  editor  who  wrote  it,  but  tho  later  Hebrew 
and  Christian  centuries  which  have  endorsed  it.     How 
ever  spoken,  these  words   have  found  their  way  to 
man's  heart  as  the  voice  of  God.     Tho  preface  Ib  is 
a  vital   part  of  the  whole  :    the  peculiar  loyalty  de 
manded  in  the  OT  can  be  paid  only  to  a  Divine  Law 
giver,  who  is  first  of  all  Redeemer.      Hos.   12g,   134 
are  vouchers  that  Ib  is  earlier  than  I),  though  probably 
expanded  (cf.  13s*).     The  1st  WTord  (3)  was  probably 
not  at  first  taken  as  denying  the  existence  of  other 
gods,  but  as  forbidding  Israel  to  affront  Yahweh  by 
recognising    them   in   worship    "in   front    of"    Him. 
Later,  it  was  seen  that,  if  tho  practice  was  forbidden, 
the  misbelief  was  condemned.     Tho  age-long  struggle 
against   "other  gods"   may   be   traced   in   the   con 
cordance.      Tho    2nd     Word    (4)    forbids    even    the 
making  of  a  graven  image :    no  doubt  the  purpose  of 
worship  was  implied.     Images  were  of  carved  wood, 
of  wood  cased  with  metal,  of  stone  or  solid  metal. 
The   pesd   or   "graven   image,"    as   the   commonest, 
included  all.     Images  of  Yahweh  were  not  only  tolerated 
among   His   worshippers,  but  "widely  used  .  .  .  till 
the     times    of    tho     prophets "    (Driver,    CB).      In 
its  present  form  the    2nd    Word    reflects    a    definite 
stage   of  later  religious  progress.     Tho  editor  (4^)  in 
general  terms  excludes  images  of  beasts,   birds,  and 
heavenly  bodies,  and  fishes,  all  represented  as  objects 
of    worship   in   lands   surrounding    Israel.      See    also 
Idolatry   (Semitic)   in   ERE.       Observe   that   the    flat 
earth  is  regarded  as  floating  on  "  the  waters  under  the 
earth  "  (r.f.  flen.  l6-«*,  4925).     Yahweh  i«  "a  jealous 
God"   (5,   cf.  34i4);    the  Divine   Husband  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  sacrednoss  of  the  bond  that  links  Him 
with  His  Bride  Israel  (Hos.   1-3,  etc.),  flaming  forth 
against  her  when  disloyal  or  on  her  behalf  when  un 
justly  oppressed.     But  evil  has  less  lasting  effects  than 


good,  for,  whereas  disloyalty  only  injures  posterity 
"to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  thousands 
"  belonging  to  "  loyal  lovers  of  Yahweh,  as  descending 
from  or  influenced  by  them,  shall  share  in  His  mercy. 
Observe  that  lovo  to  God  is  part  of  what  wo  may  call 
the  gospel  of  D  (Dt.  65,  etc.),  which  seems  to  be  itself 
dependent  upon  the  revelation  of  Divine  lovo  in  Hosca. 
The  3rd  Word  forbids  misuse  of  the  sacred  Name, 
either  by  perjury,  blasphemy,  or  irreverence,  or  in 
connexion  with  magic  or  divination  (7).  Names  in 
antiquity  were  thought  to  carry  with  them  the  power 
of  the  person  named  (Gen.  3229*).  The  modern 
application  is  that  the  names  of  God  actually  impart 
spiritual  power  to  those  who  pronounce  them  with 
duo  sense  of  tho  wealth  and  the  weight  of  meaning  in 
them,  but  the  careless  or  formal  use  of  them  throws 
them  out  of  gear  for  this  high  function.  The  4th 
Word  is  the  only  one  which  refers  to  a  positive  religious 
institution,  the  Sabbath  (pp.  IGlf.).  With  profound 
religious  insight  it  is  seen  that  unless  some  time  is 
regularly  offered  to  God,  no  time  is  likely  to  bo  con 
sciously  spent  in  His  service.  So  at  sunset  on  the  sixth 
day  the  "  Cease  work  "  sounds  out  ("  sabbath,"  a  word 
perhaps  of  Bab.  origin,  means  this)  for  "  the  Lord's 
day "  (8,  cf.  Is.  5813).  Israel  is  to  "  remember " 
(Dt.  5i2  less  forcibly  "observe  ")  to  mark  each  week 
with  its  seal  of  sacred  rest  and  joyous  observance. 
It  is  "  business,"  i.e.  week-day  work  for  gain,  that  is 
forbidden.  The  humanitarian  side,  exempting  de 
pendants,  children,  slaves,  cattle,  and  naturalised 
aliens  from  toil  (10),  is  further  emphasised  in  Dt.  65. 
For  tho  priestly  supplement  (n),  see  Gen.  23*,  whore 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  editor  of  Gen.  con 
siders  that  Ex.  20n  is  not  dependent  on  Gen.  23  (see 
Introd.  to  Gen.  li— 24ft).  On  this  he  accepts  the  argu 
ment  of  Buddo,  Die  biblische  Urgeschichte,  pp.  493— 
495.  For  tho  weekly  rest-day  there  is  a  Bab. 
parallel,  but  the  social  and  religious  character  of  tho 
Hebrew  Sabbath  is  its  own.  The  priestly  laws  elaborate 
and  refine  the  4th  Word.  The  5th  Word  (12)  impresses 
a  duty  widely  recognised  by  ancient  sages  (e.g.  Plato 
and  Confucius),  respect  for  parents  (cf.  Ecclus.  3i-6,  Mk. 
710-13).  Tho  "promise"  (Eph.  62)  offers  length  of 
days  to  Israel  and  not  to  the  Israelites  :  "  the  founda 
tions  of  national  greatness  are  in  the  homo  ''  (King 
George  V.).  Respect  for  parents  may  be  taken  as 
the  last  duty  of  piety,  they  being  in  God's  place,  or 
as  the  first  duty  of  morals  ;  and  so  may  close  tho 
first  table  (as  originally),  or  begin  tho  new  (as  in  the 
Catechism).  The  6th  Word  (13)  secures  the  sanctity 
of  human  life,  the  word  used  referring  to  violent  and 
unauthorised  killing.  The  absence  of  any  penalty  is 
specially  noticeable  here,  and  favours  the  view  that 
the  whole  is  a  summary  of  prophetic  teaching,  not  a 
judicial  code.  For  Christ's  teaching,  see  Mt.  521-26. 
The  7th  Word  (14)  affirms  the  sanctity  of  tho  marriage 
tie,  and  the  8th  (15)  the  sacredness  of  private  property  ; 
while  the  9th  (16)  lays  down  the  law  of  libel,  untruth- 
fulness  being  a  besetting  sin  among  the  Hebrews  from 
Jacob  onwards.  The  10th  is  understood  by  Paul  (Rom. 
?7)  as  forbidding  the  unseen  spring  of  wrong  action, 
unlawful  desire  ;  but  M  'Neilc  observes  that  it  becomes 
in  Mk.  10i9,  "Defraud  not."  [Those  who  take  it  as 
dealing  with  tho  inward  desire  are  often  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  exhibiting  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of 
ethical  reflection  than  the  other  commandments. 
Eerdmans  has  elaborately  defended  the  other  alterna 
tive  noted  above,  that  it  is  directed  not  simply  against 
a  desire,  but  against  a  desire  associated  with  an  act. 
Ho  refers  to  3424  in  support. — A.  S.  P.]  The  clauses 
after  "house"  were  probably  added.  See  also  Dt.  62 1 
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18-21  E.  Alarm  of  the  People. — This  resumes  19 17 
or  19),  and  describes  how  the  frightened  people  (read 
in  i8b  "and  the  people  were  afraid  and  trembled") 
asked  that  Moses  and  not  God  should  speak  to  them. 
Then  "  Moses  drew  near  unto  the  tlnck  darkness  where 
God  was  "  (21).  This  idea,  afterwards  much  developed 
by  the  mystics,  is  reflected  in  the  windowless  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple  (cf.  1  K.  616-20,  813,  and  RV 
references). 

22-26  E.  Laws  of  Worship.— This  begins  the  "  Book 
of  the  Covenant,"  a  small  collection  of  religious  and 
moral  laws.  The  reference  to  God  as  talking  with  the 
people  from  heaven  (zib)  was  probably  added  after 
the  insertion  of  the  Decalogue.  In  23  tho  pi.  "ye" 
shows  that  this  was  not  part  of  the  Horeb  "  book," 
in  which  "  thou  "  is  used.  The  RV  seems  to  bo  right 
(against  LXX)  in  making  23a  a  doublet  of  203.  Perhaps 
it  ran,  "  Ye  shall  not  servo  (make)  along  with  mo  other 
(silver)  gods."  In  any  case,  it  is  over-costly  images 
only  that  arc  forbidden.  The  rules  for  the  rude  altar  of 
earth  or  stone  (24-26)  reflect  primitive  usage  (cf.  1  S. 
1432-35*),  imply  the  right  of  laymen  to  sacrifice 
(cf.  2  S.  613,17),  and  refer  only  to  the  two  oldest  and 
commonest  kinds  of  sacrifice'^/'.  245,  «ind  pp.  98f., 
I97f.).  Moreover,  such  an  altar  may  be  set  up 
wherever  Yahweh  may  cause  His  Name  to  bo  re 
membered  (24  7Mf/.),  i.e.  by  a  vision,  a  victory,  or 
other  gracious  act  (p.  130).  Stones  were  to  bo  un 
hewn  (25),  from  old  custom  (cf.  425*,  Jos.  831*)  or 
from  the  survival  of  a  prejudice  against  risking  driving 
away  the  deity  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  natural 
rock.  Steps  were  (26)  not  allowed,  in  tho  interests 
of  decency  (cf.  a  different  provision  in  2842). 

XXI.  1  E.  The  Judgments. — This  is  best  taken  as 
the  heading  of  a  fresh  collection,  "  Tho  Judgments  " 
(p.  184),  consisting  of  case-law,  mainly  about  property, 
and  containing  some  striking  parallels  with  tho  Code 
of  Hammurabi  (see  p.  51,  HDB,  vol.  5,  pp.  584-612, 
and  Johns'  Babylonian  and  Asm/rid »  Laws^Contnicts, 
and  JMtcrt*,  pp.  44-68).  The  Bab.  code  was  much  longer, 
containing  248  laws,  and  is  represented  as  given  by  the 
seated  sun-god  Shamash  to  the  king  standing  before 
him.  The  Code  deal?  only  with  civil  and  criminal 
laws,  not  with  morals  and  religion,  and  tho  chief 
parallels  aro  with  the  Judgments  (see  Driver,  CB, 
420ff.).  Tho  Judgments  do  not  borrow  from  tho 
Code,  but  they  are  often  too  like  it  to  be  independent 
(e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  vicious  ox,  2l2Sf.).  Either  both 
rest  on  ancient  Semitic  custom,  or  the  Hebrew  law 
is  based  on  a  survival  in  Canaan  of  Bab.  civilisation 
from  the  time  of  the  Tell  el-Arnarna  letters.  Parallels 
are  found  in  2l2,n, 15, i6,i8f., 22, 23-25, 26,28,29-31, 32, 
22i-4  (two  cases),  5,7,9, iof., 12, 14^,26. 

2-11  E.  The  Laws  of  Slavery.— In  the  19th  cent, 
slaves  were  bought  and  sold  as  chattels  in  Liverpool. 
Here  we  see  ono  of  the  stages  towards  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  i.e.  regulation,  then  the  only  practicable 
course.  Hebrews  might  become  slaves  through  sale 
by  parents,  or  forced  sale  for  theft  or  insolvency,  or 
through  poverty  (p.  110).  Later  stages  of  law  are  re 
flected  in  Dt.  15i2-i8*  and  Lev.  2039-55*.  A  male 
slave  by  six  years'  service  earned  the  right  to  rest  from 
servitude  in  the  seventh  year,  his  wife  accompanying 
him  only  if  he  were  already  married  (sf.),  but  if  he 
could  say,  in  the  terms  of  a  customary  oath,  "  I  love 
my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children  ;  I  will  not 
go  out  free"  (5),  then  he  could  become  a  slave  for 
life.  The  ratifying  ceremony  was  the  boring  of  tho 
ear,  the  symbol  of  obedience,  to  the  "  door  "  or  "  door 
post  "  (6),  obviously  that  of  the  home  in  which  he  was 
to  serve.  That  being  so,  the  bringing  of  him  "  unto 


God  "  will  not  mean  to  tho  sanctuary  but  to  tho  home- 
altar,  the  threshold  (1222*),  or  (so  Kautzsch,  HDB,  vol. 
5,  p.  642)  to  the  teraphim  (p.  101)  or  household  image  of 
Yahweh  (cf.  1  S.  19i3.i6).  A  female  slave  had  no  such 
right  (7) ;  but  if  she  did  not  suit  the  man  who  had 
"  designed  her  for  himself  "  (i.e.  as  his  concubine),  her 
relatives  might  redeem  her,  or  she  might  be  sold  to 
another  Israelite  (8)  ;  and  if  he  bought  her  for  his 
son,  she  should  have  a  daughter's  rights  (9).  If  she 
were  supplanted  by  another  concubine  he  must  main 
tain  her  allowance  of  flesh  food  and  of  clothing  and 
her  conjugal  rights,  or  free  her  (iof.).  Driver  also  dis 
cusses  a  slightly  different  view  (CB,  p.  214). 

12-17  E.  Capital  Offences. — This  group,  varying  in 
form  from  the  main  body  of  the  Judgments,  is  hero 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  smaller  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(p.  184).  The  punishment  of  murder  was  death  (12), 
inflicted  in  Israel,  as  elsewhere,  according  to  the  wide 
spread  custom  of  blood-revenge,  by  the  next-oi'-kin 
as  "avenger  of  blood"  (2  S.  14n).  For  accidental 
homicide,  not  distinguished  in  Homer  from  murder, 
a  place  of  asylum,  a  sanctuary  of  special  rank,  was  pro 
vided  (13,  cf.  Nu.  309-34*  P,  Dt.  19i-i3*,  Jos.  20*). 
But  a  murderer  could  be  dragged  from  the  horns  of 
tho  altar  (14.  cf.  1  K.  150,  228).  Smiting  or  cursing  a 
parent  was  also  (15,  17)  punishable  with  death,  Bab. 
and  Gr.  law  being  less  severe  ;  and  so  was  kidnapping, 
as  in  Bab.,  Gr.,  and  Roman  law. 

18-27  E.  Injuries. — If  one  man  injures  another  in 
a  quarrel  (18),  he  must,  on  the  recovery  of  the  other, 
compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  time  and  pay  his  doctor's 
bill  (19).  Ho  who  beat  a  slave  to  death  must  pay  n, 
penalty  (20),  no  doubt  fixed  at  tho  judge's  discretion  ; 
but  only  if  death  was  immediate  (21).  If  two  men 
quarrelling  injured  the  wife  of  one  of  them  inter 
vening  and  brought  on  a  miscarriage  without  per 
manent  injury,  her  husband  could  levy  a  lino  (22, 
read  "shall  pay  it  for  the  untimely  birth,"  changing 
ono  letter).  Further  injury  was  to  be  punished  (23-25) 
acording  to  the  lex  talionis,  like  for  like,  as  in  the  old 
Bab.  and  Roman  law,  and  among  many  races  still. 
A  slave  whose  eye  or  tooth  was  knocked  out  could 
claim  freedom  (26f.). 

28-36  E.  Damages  by  or  to  Cattle. — An  ox  goring 
anyone  to  death  must  be  stoned,  and  might  not  bo 
eaten,  as  tainted  with  blood-guilt  (28).  In  ancient 
Greece  and  elsewhere,  and  even  in  mediaeval  Europe, 
animals  were  tried  in  court.  But  the  owner  of  an 
ox  known  to  bo  vicious,  and  yet  left  at  large,  must  die, 
or  pay  a  fine  to  the  relatives  (29f.),  the  same  rule 
holding  good  of  a  minor  of  either  sex  (31).  A  slave's 
death  required  a  fine  of  30  shekels  (worth  £4,  2s.  6d. 
now,  and  much  more  then)  and  the  ox's  death.  These 
two  (30,  32)  are  the  only  cases  in  the  OT  of  tho  "  wer- 
gild  "  or  death-price  so  common  in  antiquity.  Further, 
if  a  well  or  grain-pit  were  left  uncovered,  and  an  animal 
fell  in  and  died,  the  offender  had  to  pay  the  value, 
but  might  have  the  carcase  for  its  skin  and  (possibly 
at  that  time)  for  its  flesh  (ssf.).  And  if  one  ox  killed 
another,  the  owners  were  to  divide  the  price  of  the 
pair ;  but  if  it  was  a  vicious  ox  let  loose,  tho  owner 
must  pay  in  full,  but  have  the  carcase.  Doughty 
testifies  that  this  is  now  "the  custom  of  the  desert," 
though  Thomson  writes  as  if  it  were  still  a  much- 
needed  reform. 

XXII.  1-6  E.  Theft  and  Damage.— Fourfold  restitu 
tion  was  due  (i),  as  in  Roman  law  and  Bedawin  custom, 
for  theft  of  a  sheep  (though  fivefold  for  the  doubly 
useful  ox),  reduced  to  twofold  (4)  if  returned  alive 
(i.e.  the  stolen  animal  and  another).  A  similar  prin 
ciple  is  found  in  Bab.,  Gr.,  Roman,  and  Indian  law. 
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Probably  3b  links  4  directly  to  1,  providing  that  a 
pauper  thief  shall  be  sold  to  provide  restitution  money. 
Then,  Budde  suggests,  2-3a  will  bo  a  wrongly  placed 
supplement,  giving  immunity  if  a  robber  be  killed  in 
the  act,  unless  it  be  in  daylight.  The  next  case  ia 
clearer  if,  with  slight  changes  of  letters,  we  read, 
''if  a  man  cause  a  field  ...  to  be  burnt,  and  let  tho 
burning  spread,  and  it  burn  in  another  man's  field," 
etc.  in  that  case,  if  his  bonfire  kindled  a  thorn  hedge 
and  burnt  up  good  crops — an  easy  matter  in  the  heat 
of  summer — he  must  replace  with  tho  best  of  his  own 
crops  (5) ;  but  an  accidental  fire  called  for  bare  com 
pensation  only  (6). 

7-17  E.  Breach  of  Trust. — A  man  going  on  a  journey 
would  make  his  neighbour  his  banker.  If  the  money 
or  valuables  were  stolen,  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to 
pay  double  (7) ;  otherwise  the  surety  must  purge  him 
self  of  the  crime  by  oath  at  the  local  sanctuary  (8).  A 
similar  procedure,  including  some  ordeal  or  divining 
process,  was  to  be  used  when  lost  property  was  found 
under  suspicious  circumstances  (9).  Whero  any  mis 
chance  happened  to  an  animal  left  in  a  man's  charge, 
he  might  free  himself  from  blame  by  taking  "  the  oath 
of  Yahweh "  (iof.),  just  as  among  the  Arabs  still, 
according  to  Burckhardt  and  Doughty.  If  he  let  it 
be  stolen,  he  must  make  restitution  ;  but  if  it  was 
torn  by  wild  beasts  (cf.  Gen.  8139),  he  had  only  to  pro 
duce  the  carcase  to  escape  blame,  as  in  Bab.  and  Indian 
law.  If  harm  befell  a  borrowed  animal,  the  hirer  must 
make  it  good,  unless  its  owner  was  in  charge  of  it  (i4f.). 
Seduction  was  regarded  as  damage  to  the  father  of  the 
girl,  and  compensation  required  equal  to  tho  usual 
marriage  gift  (not  "dowry"),  as  in  Gen.  34i2,  with 
marriage  unless  the  father  refuse.  Probably  the  Judg 
ments  end  here. 

18-31  E.  Various  Ordinances. — From  this  point  up 
to  289  we  have  to  do  with  miscellaneous  laws,  differ 
ing  in  the  main  both  hi  form  and  substance  from  the 
Judgments,  and  therefore  hero  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  But  they  may  have 
come  independently  of  either  code.  The  death  penalty 
for  a  sorceress  (18)  sounds  unduly  severe,  and  this 
law  may  be  taken  as  a  classical  instance  of  the  pro 
gressive  nature  of  revelation.  Conditions  change,  and 
"conscience  gains  light :  hence  Hebrew  laws  must 
not,  it  is  at  last  perceived,  bind  Christian  men,  unless 
ratified  afresh  by  the  conscience.  For  lack  of  this 
perception  witches  were  executed  up  to  1710.  But 
it  is  proper  to  note  tho  tremendous  power  of  magic 
in  the  ancient  world  and  among  heathen  races  to-day 
(cf.  the  eight  types  in  Dt.  18iof.),  and  its  deadly  nature 
as  a  negation  of  true  religion.  Magic  proudly  claims, 
by  non-moral  means,  to  master  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
v/orld  :  religion  humbly  seeks,  through  prayer,  sacrifice, 
and  service,  to  win  effective  fellowship  with  an  unseen 
person  (p.  174).  And  the  modern  application  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  the  magical  idea  or  temper  to  live  in  the 
worship  or  institutions  of  religion.  Unnatural  forms 
of  vie-:!  were  rife  in  Canaan,  and  were  made  capital 
offences  (19,  cf.  II  and  D).  Sacrifice  to  another  god,  as 
involving  treason  to  the  nation  and  its  Divine  Lord,  was 
(20)  to  be  visited  with  tho  "  ban  "  (i.e.  devotion  to 
Yalrvyeii,  tho  jealous.  God,  by  destruction,  see  pp.  99, 
114).  Consideration  for  the  stranger  or  resident  alien, 
to  whom  custom  gavo  no  legal  status,  as  well  as  for  the 
widow  and  orphan  (21-24),  is  a  marked  feature  in 
the  Hebrew  laws :  the  clauses  with  plural  "  ye " 
are  added  notes.  Legislators  and  prophets  were 
perpetually  alert  to  protect  the  weak  against  corrupt 
judges  and  tho  power  of  the  purse  generally.  Here 
is  ono  oi  the  "notes"  of  a  living  religion.  So,  too, 


in  times  when  commercial  loans  wore  unknown,  and 
tho  only  loans  were  of  tho  nature  of  charity,  it  was 
natural  that  interest  ("  usury  "  in  its  old  sense)  should 
bo  prohibited  (25,  see  p.  112,  Dt.  23io.f.,  Lev.  25s6f.*). 
But  usury,  in  its  present  meaning  of  excessive  interest, 
is  still  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  this  law.  Loans 
on  pledge  were  allowed,  but  a  pledged  mantle  must 
be  returned  for  use  at  night  (26f.,  cf.  Dt.  246. 10-13, 
23igf.).  Special  bedclothes  are  still  strange  to  the 
poor  of  Palestine.  In  28-31  we  have  a  group  more 
closely  connected  with  religion.  Irreverence  (cf.  Lev. 
24 1 5  H)  and  disrespect  to  rulers  are  condemned  (28). 
Firstfruits,  firstborn,  and  firstlings  were  all  duo  to 
God  (29ff.,  see  pp.  99.  102).  Firstfruits  are  concisely 
specified  (29)  as  the  full  share  (i.e.  from  tho  threshing- 
floor)  and  the  tear-like  trickling  (i.e.  from  the  wine 
press).  It  is  not  said  here  (296)  how  the  offering 
of  firstborn  boys  waa  to  be  made  (cf.  13i2f. *  J),  but 
tho  obvious  analogy  of  the  firstlings  (30,  "give  me," 
as  296)  suggests  that  the  form  at  least  of  tho  law  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  children  were  actually  sacri 
ficed  (cf.  Gen.  22*).  In  all  three  cases  we  have  tho 
survival  of  a  primitive  belief  that  life  is  sacred,  and  that 
the  first,  fresh  products  of  fertilising  power  are  specially 
fit  for  sacramental  and  sacrificial  use  (Nu.  3 11—13*).  It 
is  a  symbolical  recognition  of  the  need  to  consecrate 
tho  beginnings  of  enterprise,  if  real  blessing  is  to 
follow.  Observe  that  the  sacrifice  "  on  the  eighth 
day  "  could  only  be  at  some  near  local  shrine,  not,  as 
in  D,  at  the  central  sanctuary ;  and  that  E  says 
nothing  of  unclean  animals  liko  the  ass,  unless  LXX 
rightly  adds  "  and  thine  ass "  (see  13i3«  J).  This 
group  closes  with  a  law  against  eating  any  flesh  that 
is  torn  of  beasts  in  tho  field  (31),  no  doubt  because 
the  blood  could  not  be  properly  drained  from  it  (Gen. 
94*).  The  reason  given,  that  they  were  to  be  "holy 
men  "  (isa),  illustrates  the  process  by  which  the  word 
"  holy  "  (i.e.  devoted  to  or  associated  with  God's  life 
and  being)  was  first  practised  upon  the  outward  (what 
is  ritually  holy)  and  then  applied  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  realm. 

XXIII.  1-9  R.  Justice. — Form  and  substance  also 
separate  this  group  from  the  Judgments  and  ally  it 
with  the  Words  of  Yahweh  in  the  Covenant  Book. 
Circulating  groundless  reports  (ia),  conspiring  with 
"  him  that  is  in  the  wrong  "  (cf.  213)  to  be  a  malicious 
witness  (ib),  siding  with  the  strongest  in  action  or 
witness-bearing  (2),  and  partiality  in  judgment  (3) 
are  condemned.  Bead  in  3,  for  "poor,"  "great": 
partiality  for  the  poor  needed  no  prohibition.  The 
injunctions  about  a  straying  or  fallen  beast  of  an 
enemy  (4f.,  render  5  as  nig.)  breathe  a  generous  spirit : 
they  are  here  out  of  place,  and  were  perhaps  a  marginal 
illustration  to  9.  Justice  must  be  administered  fairly 
and  strictly,  and  bribes  must  be  rejected,  and  not 
suffered  to  "pervert  tho  cause  of  the  righteous"  (8). 
In  7b  it  is  better  to  read  with  LXX  "  and  thou  shalt 
not  acquit  tho  guilty."  The  alien,  like  the  poor,  is 
to  have  justice  (90,  96  being  a  gloss).  We  see  the  true 
democratic  ideal  of  law  and  justice  emerging  in  this 
paragraph,  and  also  the  obstacles  before  it :  the  man 
with  money,  or  a  large  family  (cf.  Ps.  1273-5),  or  many 
friends  had  a  tremendous»advantage  ;  he  has  not  lost 
it  all  yet. 

10-19  E.  Calendar  and  Rules  for  Worship.— This 
passage  may  originally  have  followed  23-26  in  the 
Covenant  Book.  It  has  been  expanded,  13  being  a 
conclusion  (perhaps  displaced  from  after  19),  and 
15b,  17,  and  19  copied  by  a  harmonist  from  3418,20,23,25 
J.  Every  seventh  year  the  land  (i.e.  probably  each 
owner's,  not  the  whole  country  at  once)  was  to  be  fallow, 
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not  from  a  religious  or  agricultural  motive  (as  Lev. 
:_5i-7'"'.:o-22*),  but  on  charitable  grounds  (iof.).  The 
origin  of  tli";  custom  probably  lay  in  (he  ancient  rights 
'.f  the  village  community  as  distinct  from  those  of  its 
i;ieMii;ei,;  (p.  102).  The  weekly  Sabbat  it  also  is  enjoined 
mi  social  grounds,  for  ilio  ease  and  refreshment  of  cat  do, 
slaves,  and  foreign  hirelings.  Field  work  seems 
mainly  in  view.  Next  are  named  the  three  "times" 
(14,  lit. feet,  i.e.  "footprints  urthe sands  of  time  ")  in  the 
year  when  each  Israelite  was  co  keep  a  pilgrimage-feast 
(licy).  See  on  these,  pp.  102—104.  The  spring  festival 
was  t/iazzoth  or  unleavened  cakes,  when  the  barley 
harvest  began  in  late  April  or  early  May,  the  idea 
poKsibly  being  to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  seed  for 
the  next  harvest,  and  the  absence  of  leaven  being  due 
to  the  stress  of  work  (but  cf.  123.}, yi  J).  The  com 
pletion  of  wheat  harvest  in  June  was  to  bo  marked 
by  the-  "  harvest  festival  "  proper  (in  E  and  D,  "  feast 
of  weeks"),  when  the  worshipper  presented  "the 
firstfruits  of  (his)  work"  on  the  land  (i6«).  the  year 
being  crowned  by  "the  feast  of  ingathering''  in 
autumn,  when  threshing  was  over  and  the  juico  M 
out  from  grapes  and  olives  (idb).  This  was  the 
occasion  in  the  year  for  festivities,  lasting  seven 
spent  by  custom  in  booths  (AV  "  tabernac 
whence  came  a  common  title  for  it.  Leavened  bread 
(inr-t  not  accompany  a  sacrifice,  being  regarded  as 
uns'.iitablo  hecau/o  unknown  in  primitive  times  when 
the  only  bread  was  like  the  "dampers'*  of  the  Aus 
tralian  bush,  or  because  more  liable  to  corruption 
(i-:'i)  ;  and  the  fat,  the  portion  best  esteemed,  must 
bo  consumed  while  fresh  in  sweet  smoke  as  an  offer 
ing.  A  kid  might  not  be  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk, 
but  it  is  not  clear  for  what  reason.  [The  prohibition 
was  hardly  inspired  by  the  sentimental  desire  to  keep  t  lie 
feelings  delicate  and  refined;  it  was  aimed  presumably 
at  some  religious  or  magical  practice.  Goat's  milk 
was  used  as  an  agricultural  charm  to  produce  fejtiliiy. 
Hut  this  do:.-;  not  explain  this  special  injunction. 
Robertson  Smith  connects  it  with  the  taboo  on  blood 
as  fond,  and  Hunks  milk  may  be  regarded  as  a  sub 
stitute  for  blood.  This  hardly  explains  why  the  kid 
is  specially  selected  for  mention,  nor  yet  the  mother. 
He  supposes,  with  several  scholars,  that  "mother's 
milk  "  simply  means  goat 's  milk.  This  is  very  dn  • 
and  if  we  interproi  the  term  strictly  of  relationship  we 
get  a  clearer  light  as  to  (he  meanimr.  Goat's  milk 
possessing  a  masncal  quality,  v>  e  iritrht  infer  that  a 
sucking  kid  would  possess  (he  same  quality,  and  this 
\\ould  be  intensified  if  the  two  were  uniied,  especially 
when  the  relation  was  already  so  close,  as  between  the 
kid  and  its  own  dam.  Wo  have  to  do,  then,  with  a 
charm  to  which  a  peculiar  mairieal  O!'M  attrib 

uted.  Probably  it  was  originally  a  pastoral  charm 
designed  to  secure  the  fertility  of  the  flocks.  !t  was 
natural  that  it  should  survive  as  an  agricultural  charm 
when  the  nomad  tribes  settled  down  to  till  the  soil. — 
A.  S.  P.] 

20  33  E.  Closing  Discourse  (23-25a,  27,  and  31b-33 
Rd). — This  passage  is  highly  complex.  The  verses 
just  noted  bear  marks  of  the  school  of  I)  ;  they  condemn 
"pillars,"  which  E  approves  (244  and  elsewhere)  ; 
their  warning  tone  is  inconsistent  with  the  dominant 
tone  of  promise  ;  and  they  reflect  the  view  of  the 
Conquest  as  a  clean  sweep,  which  Rd  expresses  through 
out  Jos.  E's  Covenant  Book  has  its  epilogue  (rf. 
Lev.  2C  and  Dt.  28)  presenting  God  as  the  Guide  and 
Guardian  of  His  faithful  people.  While  J  regards  the 
pillar  of  cloud  H32i)  and  the  Ark  (Nu.  1023),  if  not 
Hobab  (Nu.  1031),  as  the  instrument  of  the  Divine 
guidance,  E  here  promises  the  companionship  of  "an 


angel,"  who  is,  however,  equivalent  to  God,  whose 
"  name  is  in  Him  "  (21.  rf.  Gen.  247,  etc.).  The 
conception  of  God  as  manifested  under  the  guise  of 
r-,:i  angel  may  be  viewed  as  a  preparation  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Incarnate,  Son  ami  I  he  Indwelling 
Spirit.  Abundance,  health,  fertility,  long  life,  and 
national  stability  should  follow  loyalty  to  II is  leading 
(25<!-2(>).  A  plague  of  hornets  should  help  in  the 
conquest  (28),  which  should,  however  (29!'.),  be  gradual 
(rf.  Jg.  IK),  etc.),  till  it  reached  the  Euphrates  (31). 
as  once  happened  under  David  and  Solomon.  In 
31b-33  Rd,  Israel,  not  God,  is  to  drive  out  the  Canaan- 
ites.  Perhaps  originally  in  E  this  epilogue  followed 
the  ratification  of  the  covenant  (243-8)  and  the  con 
struction  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  (337-1 1). 

XXIV.  Vision  and  Covenant!  If.  J,  3-8  E,  9-11  J, 
12-15a  E,  15fc-18a  P,  18b  E.— Taking  the  J  elements 
first,  it  must  be  noted  that  they  must  have  followed 
the  giving  of  the  code  now  transposed  to  34i7-26 
(sec  '• t'4 3*).  The  inclusion  of  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu 
along  with  the  70  elders  recalls  1022,24*,  but  the 
stratum  of  tradition  from  which  this  piece  is  drawn 
seems  highly  primitive.  The  meaning  appears  to  bo 
that  the  people  remained  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
ncl  '  luers  went  half  way  up,  and  only  Moses 
•i I  the  top.  But.  perhaps  later,  all  those  last 
(9-11)  "  went  up,"  "  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel," 
the  description  of  the  surroundings  (10)  bearing  out 
tlii'  coniecturo  that  the.  old  tradition  was  that  heaven 
itseh'  was  at  the  top  of  this  mountain  (rf.  Ez.  Is6,  2814). 
It  was  ordinarily  death,  to  see  God  (33^o*),  but  on  this 
occasion  lie  "  put  not  forth  his  hand  "  for  destruction 
"  upon  the  nobles  "  (lit.  "  corner-stones  "  of  men),  and 
"they  beheld  God"  with  the  seer's  eye,  and  shared 
in  the  heavenly  banquet,  the  covenant  feast  (n). 
Undying  symbols  here  lie  at  hand  of  the  glorious  vision 
of  God  which  is  given  to  the  pure  in  heart  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ,  while  He  gives  to  His  members  (living 
stones  in  the  Temple  of  liis  Body)  His  very  flesh  to 
eat.  Returnim:'  to  E's  story,  the  request  of  20i9, 
that  Moses  would  bo  God's  spokesman,  is  hero  mado 
good,  nnd  the  people  promise  loyal  obedience  (3, 
"and  ail  the  judgments,"  being  a  gloss  ignored  in  3?;, 
cf.  iii.  p.  184).  The  mention  of  writing  the  Words  in 
"the  Book  of  the  Covenant  "  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  a 
stage  of  tradition  later  than  the  earliest,  in  which  only 
the  living  voice  could  convey  the  knowledge  of  God's 
will.  Mohammed  would  not  have  the  Koran  written. 
The  rest  of  the  description  is  thoroughly  primitive : 
altar  (cf.  2024),  standing-stones,  or  pillars  for  dignity 
.it ness  (rf.  Jos.  2427).  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings,  and  the  distribution  of  the  "  blood  of  the  cove 
nant  "  (Mk.  1424)  between  God  (represented  by  the  altar), 
and  the  people  (4-8).  [The  significance  is  to  be  ex 
plained  in  the  light  of  the  custom  of  blood-bi  other- 
ill  iod.  When  i  wo  men  wished  to  make  a  blood-covenant 
each  would  drink  a  little  of  the  other's  blood,  perhaps 
in  water,  or  lick  an  incision  made  in  the  other's  skin, 
as  is  done  by  the  blood-lickers.  In  that  way  each 
incorporated  something  of  the  other's  life.  Later  this 
was  refined  into  the  rite  of  dipping  the  hand  into  a 
bow!  containing  the  blood  of  an  animal.  The  sprink 
ling  of  blood  from  the  same  vessel  on  both  parties 
similarly  creates  a  covenant  bond.  The  blood  is 
sprinkled  on  the  altar,  because  in  it  Yahweh's  presence 
is  supposed  to  bo  manifested. — A.  S.  P.]  There  may 
also  have  been  a  covenant  feast  on  the  victims,  displaced 
because  of  11,  or  the  blood-ritual  may  have  stooc.  by 
itself.  As  in  Jg.  17s,  the  young  men  were  as  a  matter 
of  coin-so  entrusted  with  the  laborious  work  of  slaying, 
preparing,  and  offering  the  sacrifice  (5).  But  it  was 
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Moses  who  "threw  the  blood  against  the  altar'1  (6). 
The  covenant  idea  had,  and  has,  dangers,  as  if  God  would 
be  tied  to  His  people,  and  be  bound  to  protect  them,  if 
the  ritual  was  duly  maintained.  It  found  its  crowning 
OT  expression  in  the  "  new  covenant  "  of  Jcr.  3131—34. 
In  the  next  piece  from  E  (i2-i5a)  there  is  some  con 
fusion.  The  words  "  and  the  law  (or  teaching)  and 
the  commandment  to  teach  them  "  Kcem  to  refer  to 
the  Judgments.  Perhaps  the  confusion  is  connected 
with  the  insertion  of  the  Decalogue.  The  "  tables  of 
etono  "  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  have  been  an  idea 
suggested  by  inscribed  tablets  in  Canaan  than  to  have 
actually  belonged  to  the  journey  thither.  Like  the 
"  book  "  (7)  they  may  reflect  a  later  stage  of  tradition 
than  the  earliest.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  passage 
is  related  to  what  goes  before,  and  13b  seems  to 
anticipate  15a.  Perhaps  "  elders "  in  14  should  be 
"  people,"  altered  to  fit  the  70  in  1.  Moses's  temporary 
commission  to  Aaron  (here  rather  elder  than  priest) 
and  Hur  confirms  the  view  that  18.  describing  a 
permanent  judiciary,  is  later  than  the  Horeb  scenes. 
The  40  days  upon  the  sacred  mount  would,  it  has 
bcxm  pointed  out,  better  fit  a  time  of  exalted  com 
muning  and  enlightenment  than  a  mere  visit,  to  receive 
the  tablets.  In  15b-18a  we  have  P's  parallel  to  the 
appearance  of  God  in  19.  The  cloud  is,  as  elsewhere, 
the  sign  in  P  of  the  Divine  presence. 

XXV.-XXXI.  P.  The  Tent  of  Meeting  or  Dwelling  o! 
Yahweh. — To  pass  from  the  action  and  movement, 
and  the  jostling  of  old  and  new,  in  19-24  into  the 
group  of  chapters  2,5-31  is  like  passing  from  the  cross 
currents  and  broken  waters  of  an  open,  storm-tossed 
bay  into  the  calm  and  order  of  an  enclosed  harbour. 
It  is  explained  by  the  theory,  now  generally  accepted, 
that — strange  as  it  seems  to  our  ideas — we  have  here 
no  ancient,  much  less  contemporary,  account  of  the 
planning  of  the  Tabernacle  in  minutest  detail,  but  the 
leisurely  elaboration,  by  that  school  of  scribes  of  which 
Ezra  was  the  type  and  leader,  of  their  view  of  what 
must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Moses,  on  the  general 
assumption  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  before  its 
destruction,  Ezekicl's  sketch  (Ez.  40-48),  and  Zerub- 
babel's  reconstructed  building  could  be  taken  as  im 
perfect  copies  of  the  ideal  once  realised  in  the  golden 
ago  of  IVloses.  That,  therefore,  which  to  these  scribes 
seemed  to  point  most  clearly  to  what  they  believed 
best  for  the  Temple  worship  of  their  own  times,  they 
set  down  without  hesitation  as  what  actually  was 
long  ago. 

The  grounds  for  this  view  can  only  bo  barely  indi 
cated  here.  The  practical  conditions,  quietly  assumed, 
as  to  leisure,  materials,  labour,  and  skill,  are  all  con 
tradicted  by  the  artless  narratives  of  JE,  and  are 
incredible  in  themselves ;  e.g.  the  weight  of  metals 
required  was  eight  and  a  half  tons,  and  its  value  at 
present  rates  about  £200,000.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
sacred  Tent  of  Meeting,  but  it  was  utterly  different  in 
all  respects  from  the  splendid  portable  temple  of  P  (see 
pp.  123f.,  337-n*).  And  the  existence  of  this  last  is 
virtually  excluded  by  those  passages  of  Judges  and 
Samuel  where  it  must  have  been  referred  to.  Further, 
the  account,  for  all  its  minuteness,  is  quite  incomplete 
as  a  specification  of  work  to  be  done  (cf.  M'Neile,  p.  Ixxx). 
The  religious  value,  however,  remains  the  same,  while 
an  insoluble  historical  difficulty  is  removed.  Indeed, 
just  Ix-causo  it  is  late,  this  account  presents  profounder 
religions  ideas.  These  will  be  noted  in  their  placo. 
Only  here  and  there  is  the  inner  meaning  of  the  whole 
or  the  parts  specified,  but  each  main  element  will  have 
had  its  symbolic  idea,  and  will  often  also  bear  a 
typical  application  to  that  system  which  replaced 


shadow  by  substance  (see  Hob.  8-10*,  and  com 
mentaries  by  Westcott  and  Kairno)  The  best  working 
out  of  the  details  as  a  whole  is  in  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy's 
article  on  the  Tabernacle  (HDB).  M'Neile  is  also  clear 
and  full  on  all  aspects.  See  further  on  35-40. 

XXV.  1-9  P  (6  II).  Appeal  for  Materials.— Man's 
liberality  must  provide  God's  Dwelling,  the  materials 
of  which  must  come  by  way  of  "  contribution  "  (1-3^, 
not  "  offering,'"  but  "what  is  'taken  off'  from  some 
larger  mass,"  Driver).  The  metals  needed  (36)  were 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  (i.e.  copper  hardened  by  tin, 
the  precursor  of  iron,  not  brass,  i.e.  copper  and  zinc). 
The  spun  and  woven  materials  required  costly  dyes, 
violet  and  purple-red  from  Mediterranean  shell-fish, 
and  scarlet  from  an  insect  reared  on  the  Syrian  holm- 
oak  ;  and  they  included  fine  linen  (not  cotton,  as  -ing, 
or  silk)  and  goafs-hair  (4).  Skins  of  rams  and  por 
poises  were  needed  for  outer  coverings  of  the  tent  (2614), 
and  acacia  wood  for  the  framework  (5),  as  well  as  oil 
and  spices  (6),  and  gems  (7).  All  were  needed  to  make 
for  Yahweh  "  a  sanctuary  "  where  He  may  "  dwell  in 
their  midst  "  (S). 

The  Godvvard-tcnding  spirit  of  man,  climbing  up 
wards,  has  clung  to  the  belief  in  some  Real  Presence 
of  God  in  the  world,  and  has  found  in  sacred  places 
points  of  attachment  for  this  faith.  In  20a4f .  we  have 
an  early  stage  of  this  belief.  But  the  rude  altars  of  earth 
or  unhewn  stone,  set  on  ground  fragrant  with  some 
gracious  memory  of  a  very  present  God,  lost  their 
simplicity.  Countless  "high  places"  were  scenes  of 
the  degradation  of  worship  into  riotous  pleasure- 
seeking,  through  the  rivalry  of  local  priesthoods. 
The  reform  under  Josiah  centralised  worship  at  Jeru 
salem,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  the  unchallenged  and 
unique  sanctity  assumed  in  these  chapters  to  belong 
to  the  One  Dwelling  of  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  His 
people. 

The  general  truth  that  God  is  the  author  of  all 
wisdom  and  skill  is  hero  expressed  in  the  statement 
that  Moses  was  to  make  both  the  sanctuary  and  its 
"furniture"  (i.e.  fittings  and  utensils)  according  to  a 
model  shown  him  in  the  mount  (9).  Driver  recalls 
how  "  Gudea,  king  of  Lagash  (c.  3000  B.C.),  was  shown 
in  a  dream,  by  the  goddess  Nina,  the  complete  model 
of  a  temple  which  he  was  to  erect  in  her  honour : 
gold,  precious  stones,  cedar,  and  other  materials  for 
the  purpose  were  collected  by  him  from  the  most 
distant  countries."  Any  "  thing  of  beauty  "  must  be 
first  seen  upon  the  mount  of  vision  before  the  artist 
can  give  it  external  form. — The  AV  confused  the  two 
Hebrew  names  'olid  and  misJikan  by  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  "tabernacle."  It  is  best  to  render  the  former 
always  "tent"  with  RV  (see  27 21*),  and  the  latter 
"  dwelling "  with  ~RVmg.,  thus  preserving  the  idea 
of  8  throughout  the  many  repetitions  of  the  title. 

10-22  P.  The  Ark  (cf.  37i-9).— Three  stages  of  tra 
dition  may  be  distinguished  with  regard  to  the  Ark  (pp. 
103f.,  123f.)  : — (a)  In  JE,  and  in  the  earlier  historical 
books,  it  is  the  visible  seat  of  Yahwch's  presence,  guid 
ing  and  protecting  His  people.  Various  explanations  are 
offered.  Other  ancient  peoples  carried  images  in  similar 
chests  ;  the  ark  may  have  held  some  such  symbol ; 
Kennett  (ERE,  vol.  i.  791-703)  suggests  the  brazen 
serpent.  Or  it  may  have  contained  a  stone  from  the 
sacred  mount  to  serve  as  a  throne  for  Yahweh  as  He 
went,  forth  with  His  people  to  find  a  new  home  amongst 
men  (cf.  Naaman's  "  mulos'  burden  of  earth  '').  But  it 
is  not  thought  likely  that  it  originally  held  the  tablets, 
which  would  be  publicly  exhibited  not  hidden  from  sight. 
Dibelius  and  Gressmann  expound  the  attractive  view 
that  the  Ark,  with  its  cover  and  cherubim,  was  the  throne 
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of  the  invisible  Yalnveh,  the  rider  upon  the  storm-cloud, 

and  the  occupant  of  the  sacred  height  of  Sinai.  They 
support  tliis  by  referring  to  the  box-seats  which  on  the 
monuments  serve  as  thrones,  and  claim  with  justice  that 
all  early  references  to  the  Ark  are  made  more  intelligible 
on  this  view,  which  also  permits  the  belief  that  the 
official  public  worship  of  Israel  was  imageless  from 
Mosaic  times,  (b)  In  J)  (see  Dt.  10i-5*)  the  Ark,  per 
haps  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  superstitious  venera 
tion,  such  as  gave  occasion  to  the  disparaging  words  of 
Jer.  3 1 6,  was  regarded  as  the  receptacle  of  the  tablets, 
and  was  called  "  the  ark  of  the  covenant,''  since,  for 
I),  the  covenant  at  Horeb  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
Decalogue.  So  it  became  rather  a  memorial  of  the 
once-for-all-concluded  alliance  between  Yahwch  and 
Israel,  than  the  instrument  of  the  .Divine  presence. 
(r)  In  P  we  find  it  here  set  in  the  forefront  of  Israel's 
sacred  things,  as  that  for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole 
sanctuary  was  made.  It  is  minutely  described  as 
about  '3  feet  9  inches  long,  2  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  2 
feet  3  inches  high,  heavily  gilded  inside  and  out,  with 
a  rim  or  moulding  of  solid  gold  (n),  and  with  gold 
rings  and  gilded  poles  (12-15).  It  is  to  hold  "the 
testimony,"  i.e.  the  Decalogue,  which  Yahwch  would 
give  to  Moses,  no  allusion  being  made  to  the  awful 
nights  and  sounds  publicly  manifested  according  to 
19f.  (KL'ii).  Upon  it  (172ia)  was  to  rest  a  slab  of 
gold,  "the  mercy-seat"  (Tyndale's  word,  and  still 
the  best,  as  the  Hebrew  verb  never  means  "to  cover" 
in  the  literal  sense).  .For  its  use  and  meaning  K,  e  Lev. 
162. i4f..  and  Deissmann  in  ICBi.  Two  golden  cherubs, 
i.e.  winged  figures  (rf.  the  bearers  of  Vahweh's  throne 
in  Ez.  Isif.),  were  fixed  to  the  mercy-scat  at  its  ends, 
and  overshadowed  it,  facing  cue  another  (18-20). 
Contrast  the  great  gilded  cherubs  that  guarded  the 
Ark  on  either  side  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  623-28). 
Here  (21),  "above  the  mercy-seat  "  and  "  between  the 
two  chorubim."  was  to  be  the  scene  of  Yahweh's 
gracious  approach  as  the  invisible-  King  and  Law 
giver,  the  meeting-point  between  earth  and  heaven. 
the  place  of  those  solemn  meetings  between  Ciod  and 
mans  representative,  from  which  the  commonest 
name  for  the  sanctuary,  "(he  ten!  of  meeting,"  was 
derived.  "The  blood-stained  mercy  seat  "  has  thus 
become  the  pledge  of  that  loving  search  of  the  'Father 
for  spiritual  worshippers  which  is  described  in  Jn. 
421-24.  while  the  hedging  of  it  round  with  courts  and 
chambers  of  graduated  sanctity  symbolised  the  pro 
gressive  stages  of  "holy  fear''  by  which  alone  man 
can  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  (iod. 

23-30  P.  The  Table  of  Shewbread  (rf.  37io-i6).— 
It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  spread  tables  with  food 
and  drink  as  oblations  to  the  gods,  who  were  supposed 
to  need  food  and  drink  (Lev.  245-g*).  And  the  custom 
persisted  long  after  men's  ideas  had  changed,  coming  to 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  gift  of  daily  bread. 
It  may  well  typify  the  sympathetic  share  that  "the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind  "  takes  in  the 
creaturely  needs  and  interests  of  11  is  children.  The 
table  was  of  gilded  wood.  3x  1£  x  2i  feet,  with  a  gold 
rim  or  bead  (23$.).  strengthened  by  a  3-inch  beaded 
frame  round  the  legs  (25),  and  with  rings  and  poles 
for  carrying  (26-28).  There  were  to  be  broad  gold 
dishes  for  the  fiat  cakes,  and  cups  for  the  frankincense 
(Lev.  247) ;  flagons  and  chalices  also  were  needed  for 
the  libations  of  wine  which  completed  the  provision 
(29).  The  term  "  shewbrcad,"  through  Tyndale  and 
Luther  from  Jerome,  fits  better  the  wording  of  1  Ch. 
932  ("  bread  set  out,"  i.e.  exhibited  or  arranged)  than 
30  here,  where  render  as  mg.  "  Presence-bread." 
31-40  P.  The  Golden  Candlestick  (or  Lampstand, 


cf.  37i7  and  24). — This  was  of  massive  gold,  weighing 
96  Ibs.,  with  its  vessels  (40),  having  a  base,  a  central 
stem,  and  six  branches,  all  ornamented  with  bosses 
shaped  like  almond  fiowcrs,  each  "cup"  or  entire 
blossom  being  made  up  of  the  outer  "  knop  "  or  calyx 
and  the  inner  "flower''  or  corolla,  three  bosses  on 
each  branch  and  four  on  the  central  stem,  as  well  as 
"  knops  "  at  the  three  points  where  the  pairs  of  branches 
met  the  stem  (31-36).  The  seven  lamps  were  probably 
shaped  like  sauce-boats,  the  wick  protruding  at  the 
narrow  end,  and  were  to  be  "  fixed  on  "  (not  "  lighted  ") 
so  as  "to  give  light  over  against  it,"  i.e.  in  front  of  it, 
with  the  wicks  pointing  north  (37).  "Tongs"  or 
tweezers  for  drawing  up  the  wicks,  and  "  snuff-dishes  " 
were  ordered  also  (38).  This  design  corresponds  to 
that  used  in  the  post-exilic  Temple  (1  Mace.  l2i)  ac 
shown  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  (contrast  the  ten  in 
Solomon's  Temple,  1  K.  749). 

XXVI.  P.  The  Dwelling. — This  chapter  deals  with  the 
tent,  or  tabernacle  proper,  describing  in  succession 
the  four  thicknesses  of  different  materials  which  were 
to  make  its  covering  (1-14.  cf.  368-ig)  ;  the  framework 
that  should  support  them  (15-30,  cf.  3620-34)  ;  the 
inner  partition  or  veil  (31-33,  cf.  3635f.)  and  the 
contents  of  the  interior  (34f..  cf.  4020,22,24) ;  and 
lastly,  the  entrance  screen  (36f.,  cf.  3637f.).  The 
interior  was  to  consist  of  ten  "curtains,"  or  breadths 
of  the  finest  linen,  embroidered  in  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet  threads,  with  figures  of  cherubs,  "the  work 
of  the  designer"  (i).  The  ten  breadths  were  to  bo 
made  into  two  large  curtains,  each  made  up  of  a 
"coupling"  or  "set"  of  breadths,  these  two  to  be 
attached  to  one  another  by  fifty  gold  clasps,  work 
ing  in  loops  of  blue  tape  (2-6).  The  single  curtain 
thus  resulting  hung  down  to  the  ground  at  the  back, 
but  left  the  front  to  be  closed  by  the  screen.  Over 
this  was  to  be  placed  a  slightly  larger  tent  of  eleven 
breadths  of  goats' -hair  cloth,  such  as  the  Bedawin 
use  still  ;  two  great  curtains  of  five  and  six  coupled 
breadths  being  joined  by  bronze  clasps  for  use  (7-11). 
Removing  from  12  the  words  "the  half  curtain  that 
remaineth,"  as  a  hasty  gloss,  the  idea  is  clear:  the 
sixth  curtain  was  to  be  doubled  over  in  front,  to  make 
a  kind  of  valance  over  the  screen,  thus  ensuring  com 
plete  darkness,  and  leaving  just  enough  to  reach  the 
ground  at  the  back,  as  well  as  the  sides  (i2f.).  Over 
this  again  two  leather  coverings  were  to  be  placed, 
such  as  the  Romans  used  over  their  tents  in  winter, 
i.e.  one  of  ram-skins  dyed  red,  probably  with  madder, 
and  the  other  of  porpoise  or  dugong  skins. 

Next  comes  the  account  of  the  supporting  framework. 
The  exact  sense  of  the  word  rendered  "  boards  "  being 
uncertain,  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy's  view  has  been  widely 
accepted  that  these  were  open  frames,  letting  the  colours 
and  embroidery  of  the  inner  linen  tent  show  through, 
and  not  solid  boards  or  rather  beams.  His  view  is 
best  given  by  quoting  his  rendering  of  15-17:  "And 
thou  shalt  make  the  frames  for  the  Dwelling  of  acacia 
wood,  standing  up — 10  cubits  the  length  of  a  frame, 
and  1|  cubits  the  breadth  of  a  frame, — namely,  two 
uprights  for  each  frame,  joined  one  to  another  by 
cross- rails."  The  frames  were  to  stand  in  sockets  of 
silver  (18-22),  two  extra  frames  being  provided  to 
strengthen  the  corners  at  the  back  (23f.).  To  keep 
the  frames  in  place  bars  ran  through  rings  on  both  sides 
and  the  end — one  long  middle  bar,  with  two  shorter 
bars  above  and  two  below,  in  each  case  (26-28).  The 
rings  wore  to  bo  of  gold,  and  the  wood  gilded  (29). 

The  oblong  chamber  thus  formed  was  to  be  divided 
by  an  embroidered  veil  of  partition  into  the  inner 
shrine  or  "most  holy  place,"  ]0  cubits  square,  and  a 
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"  holy  place "  occupying  two  such  squares,  the  veil 
being  hung  by  golden  hooks  upon  four  pillars  of  gilded 
acacia  wood  in  silver  sockets  or  bases,  and  exactly  under 
the  clasps  joining  the  two  great  curtains  (31-33). 

The  mercy-seat  was  to  be  set  upon  the  Ark  within 
the  inner  shrine,  and  outside  the  veil  the  table  on  the 
north  and  the  candlestick  on  the  south  (34f.).  The 
screen  which  closed  the  entrance  was  of  the  same 
material,  but  less  elaborately  embroidered,  and  was 
hung  with  gold  hooks  upon  five  pillars  fixed  in  bronze 
sockets. 

XXVII.  P.   Altar  and  Outer  Court  (cf.  881-7,9-20).— 
In  strongest   contrast   to   2624,   with   its   sanction  of 
many  altars,    rudely  made   of    earth   or   rough  stone 
blocks,   we  find  instructions  for   "the  altar"   to  be 
made  of  wood  plated  with  bronze,  1\  feet  square  and 
4£  feet  high,  with  hom-liko  projections  at  the  corners, 
according  to  a  widespread  custom  of  uncertain  mean 
ing  (if.). 

Its  vessels  were  to  be  of  bronze  (3) ;  and  "  the 
(usual)  ledge  "  for  the  priests  to  stand  on,  half  way  up 
the  altar,  was  to  be  supported  by  a  bronze  grating  with 
rings  at  the  corners  for  the  bearing  poles  (4-8).  The 
authors  of  the  description  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  out  practically,  for  if  the  fire  were  on  the  ground 
the  hollow  wood  sides  would  burn,  and  nothing  is  said 
about  filling  it  with  earth.  It  is  probably  an  attempt 
to  copy  in  portable  form  Solomon's  huge  bronze  altar 
of  Phoenician  design  and  craftsmanship  (2  Ch.  4i, 
cf.  1  K.  713-16).  But  if  their  idea  was  not  expressed 
realistically,  it  was  yet  clear  enough  :  -without  sacrifice 
no  acceptable  approach  to  the  one  God  of  the  one 
altar. 

But  the  altar  must  stand  on  ground  .marked  as  holy  : 
so  an  outer  court  must  enclose  both  Dwelling  and  altar 
(7-19).  It  was  not  very  large,  the  breadth  25  yards 
(little  more  than  a  cricket  pitch)  and  the  length  50 
yards,  and  the  hangings  that  enclosed  it  were  to  be 
of  plain  linen,  7£  feet  high,  enough  to  keep  anyone 
from  looking  over,  and  hung  by  silver  hooks  from 
wooden  pillars,  set  in  bronze  sockets,  and  adorned 
with  silver  bands  or  "  fillets."  A  coloured  and  em 
broidered  screen,  30  feet  long,  closed  the  entrance  (16). 
The  tools  and  tent-pins  wore  to  be  of  bronze  (19). 
The  little  piece  at  the  end  (aof.)  about  the  oil  for  the 
ever-burning  light  has  been  added  here  as  a  note  from 
Lev.  24af.*  by  a  late  editor. 

XXVIII.  P  (26-28,  41  later).    Priestly  Vestments.— 
After  the  sanctuary  and  its  fittings  have  been  ordered, 
the  vestments  for  the  priesthood  come  up  for  mention. 
For  the  strange  story  of  the  development  of  the  priest 
hood   in    Israel,    see    pp.    106f.      Hero     we    find,   no 
doubt,  a  simple  assumption  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
wore  the;  same  vestments  as  were  worn  by  the  Zadokite 
High  Priest  and  his  assistants  in  the  Temple  of  Zerub- 
babel.      Ecclus.    45g-22    and   50 1-21    are  a  complete 
proof  that  the  splendour  of  the  Temple  ritual  and  its 
religious  value  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Hebrew 
sages,  cultivated  men  of  the  world  who  cared  deeply 
for  religion  as  well  as  for  morality.     Of  Aaron's  four 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu  are  named  in  24i,g  J,  and 
Eleazar  in  Dt.  10s  and  Jos.  2433  (both  probably  E). 

Churches  that  have  come  to  possess  a  distinctive 
dress  for  ministry  could  desire  no  happier  phrase  to 
describe  them  than  "holy  garments  .  .  .  for  glory 
and  for  beauty  "  (2).  And  the  need  of  the  uplift  of 
Divine  inspiration,  as  distinct  from  mere  business 
capacity,  for  the  ecclesiastical  craftsman  is  as  fitly 
noted  in  3.  After  a  list  of  the  vestments  (4),  their 
materials  are  specified  (5),  as  25sf.*  The  first  garment 
described  is  the  ephod  (see  p.  101,  cf.  393-7).  The 


pouch  (not  as  AV,  "breastplate  "  :  it  was  a  bag  7  inches 
square)  was  to  sparkle  with  gems  in  four  rows  (17-20, 
cf.  Rev.  21i9f.),  the  stones  being,  according  to  the  moat 
probable  identifications :  (i.)  cornelian  or  rod  jasper, 
chrysolite,  rock-crystal  ;  (ii.)  red  garnet,  lapis  lazuli, 
sardonyx  (a  stratified  stone,  red,  whitish,  and  brown) ; 
(iii.)  cairngorm,  agate,  amethyst ;  (iv.)  yellow  jasper, 
onyx  (or  beryl  or  malachite),  green  jasper.  These  were 
to  be  set  in  gold,  and  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
tribes  (21).  The  fastenings  of  the  pouch  are  described 
minutely  (22—28),  and  it  is  explained  that,  as  the  names 
were  upon  the  shoulder  as  marking  Aaron's  repre 
sentative  office,  so  they  are  to  be  on  his  heart  to  mark 
his  personal  remembrance  of  the  tribes  (29).  It  is 
the  "  pouch  of  judgment,"  because  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (words  of  uncertain  origin  and  meaning, 
pp.  lOOf.),  i.e.  the  sacred  lots  (1  S.  1441*),  were  "put 
into  the  pouch"  (30).  With  15-28,  cf.  398-21.  So 
the  high  priest  represented  man  to  God  by  the  engraved 
stones,  and  God  to  man  by  the  sacred  lots.  A  long 
blue  or  violet  robe  is  next  specified  (31-35,  cf.  3922-26) 
to  be  worn  under  the  ephod,  and  made  without  sleeves 
or  fastenings,  but  slipped  over  the  head  ;  adorned  at 
the  bottom  with  embroidered  pomegranates  (like  a 
red  orange)  and  golden  bells.  The  meaning  of  either 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  A  gold  plate,  engraved  with 
the  words  Holy  to  the  Lord,  was  to  be  tied  to  the  front 
of  the  turban  with  a  violet  ribbon,  as  marking  the 
fitness  of  the  high  priest  to  atone  for  any  unholiness 
of  the  people  (36-38,  cf.  393of.).  Besides,  Aaron  was 
to  have  a  tunic,  a  tight-fitting  sleeved  garment  like 
an  alb  or  cassock,  a  linen  turban,  and  a  long  embroidered 
eash  (39),  while  his  sons  were  to  have  tunics,  sashes, 
and  caps  (40).  The  reference  to  the  consecration  of 
the  priests  is  premature  in  41.  The  note  about  the 
linen  drawers  for  the  priests  (4zf.)  should  obviously 
follow  40.  At  a  great  Phrygian  sanctuary  the  ordinary 
priests  were  in  white  with  caps,  and  the  high  priest 
alone  wore  purple  and  had  a  golden  tiara. 

Observe  that  "the  holy  place"  in  43  is  used  in  a 
wide  sense  to  cover  the  court. 

XXIX.  P  (21,  38^2  later).  Consecration  of  the  Priest 
hood  (cf.  Lev.  8). — The  ritual  of  consecration  is  de 
scribed  at  length.  For  the  various  sacrifices,  see  the 
appropriate  sections  of  Lev.  1-7*,  which  belong  to 
an  older  stratum  of  P,  and  are  presupposed  through 
out.  (J.)  The  materials  for  the  sacrificial  ceremonial 
include  a  bullock  and  two  rams,  bread  of  unleavened 
cakes,  perforated  cakes  (perforations  are  still  made 
in  the  Passover  cakes),  and  large  thin  wafers,  all  un 
leavened,  and  to  bo  brought  in  a  basket  (1-3).  (ii.) 
All  the  priests  to  be  consecrated  must  be  bathed  (4) : 
the  defiling  distractions  of  the  world  must  be  cleansed 
away,  (iii.)  The  investiture  of  the  High  Priest  with 
the  vestments  of  28  follows  :  holy  persons  must  have 
holy  habits.  Moses  is  to  put  upon  Aaron  tho  under- 
tunic,  the  long  robe,  the  ephod  (whether  skirt  or  waist 
coat),  and  the  pouch,  fastening  this  to  him  with  the 
band  of  the  ephod.  placing  the  turban  on  his  head, 
and  putting  the  holy  diadem  (a  fresh  word,  meaning 
the  blue  band  that  held  the  golden  plate  in  place) 
upon  the  turban  (5-7).  (iv.)  The  anointing  comes 
next,  the  oil  (3022-33*)  being  poured  upon  the  head, 
and  none  but  Aaron  receiving  unction.  Already  in 
Zech.  46  and  its  context  oil  is  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit, 
(v.)  The  investiture  of  the  ordinary  priests  with  their 
tunics,  sashes,  and  caps  is  now  described  (8-ga) ; 
but  the  words  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  "  after  "  girdles  " 
(i.e.  sashes)  should  be  omitted,  with  LXX,  as  a  gloss. 
(vi.)  Next,  Moses  is  to  "  consecrate  "  or  rather  "install 
Aaron  and  his  sons."  The  Heb.  (96)  is  "  fill  the  hands  " 
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(c/.  3229  J,  Lev.  8*.  Xu.  3s*,    1  Ch.  29s*).  i.e.  cither 
with    the    first    sacrifices    (in  which  case    this    section 
becomes    menred   in    the    next'i,    or  with   some  sacred 
object   or  implement   (</.  the   delivery  of    chalice   and 
paten  in  the  Roman  and  of  the  P.ible  iu  the  Anglican 
Ordinal).      (vii.)    The    bullock    is    then    (10-14)    to    be 
offered  as  the  sin-offering  (since  the  priest  must  lead 
the   way    in   penitence),   Aaron   and   his    son    marking 
it   as   their   sacrifice   by  laying    their   hands    upon   if 
head.     For  tho  details  see  Lev.  44-12,  except  that 
offerers  arc   treated  as   laymen  (rf.  Lev.  425)   m   t 
the  blood  is  put  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  though 
tho    flesh    is    not    eaten,    there    being    no    priests    yet 
qualified  to  eat  it;    so  flesh,   skin,   and   offal   are    all 
burnt  outside  the  camp.       (yiii.)  One  ram  is  then  to 
be  treated  as  a   burnt-offering,  the   blood   being,  not 
"sprinkled   upon,"    but    ••thrown  against"   the  sides 
of  the  altar  out  of  a  basin  (15-18.  <;/'•  Lev.  1*).     The 
life  of  the  priest  is  to  be  one  of  entire  devotion.     (IX.) 
The  second  ram  is  called  in  22  "  a  ram  of  installation, 
and  is  to  be  offered  as  a  peace-offering  (ip-34-  >'J-  Ley. 
;$*),   i.e.  to    become   a   sacrament    of    Divine  fellowship 
and  human  joy  through  the  partaking  of  the  offerers 
(  ^f.).      Knr.  hand,  and  foot  are  to  be  touched  with  the 
sacrificial    blood,    that    the.    priest    may   worthily   hear 
God's  commands,   handle   the   sacred  gifts,  and  tread 
the  holy  courts  (jo).     Tho  direction  in  21  to  "  sprmkk 
blood  and   oil  on  all   the   priests  and   their  garments, 
placed  earli'T  in  LXX.  is  a  late  gloss  :    observe  (agamsl 
M'Xeile)  that  it  is  "the  anointing  oil"  (not  common 
oil  as  in   Lev.  Ui.-s-iS  in  the  case  of  the  leper)  which 
is  specified  here,  and  which  is  reserved  for  the   li 
Priest   in  the   earlier   strata   of   P.     Tho   ceremony   o! 
"waving"  (22-26)  certain  parts  of  the  offerings  was 
a  characteristic  part  of  priestly  ceremonial,  signifying 
that   they  were,   as   sum'.-   towards  the  altar,   offered 
to  Cod   and,  as  sv/un-  back,  received  again  from  Him 
as  consecrated  gifts  for  reverent  consumption.     Here 
the  parts  are  burned  (25)  because  the  priests  are  not 
vet     fully     milled.       (The     two     regulations,    about 
the  "wave   breast"  and  "heave"   or  "  contnbution- 
thi"h  "  beinu  priestly  dues  (27),  and  about  the  handing 
on   of  the  High  Priest's  robes  to  his  successor  (29), 
occupy  a  parenthesis.)     Tho  ilesh  is  next  to  bo  boiled 
and  eaten  by  the  priests,  with  the  bread  in  t  no  basket, 
at  a  sacrificial  meal  on  the  spot  (3if.).     Nowhere  else 
is  tho  peace-offering  said  to  effect  "atonement 
{.<     reconciliation,    at-one-ment.    not    expiation).     JNo 
"stranger"    (3-56).    i.e.    layman    (different    words    in 
222    T'l'S)  mi''ht    partake,     (x.)   The   whole   series   of 
ceremonies  is  to  be.  repeated  on  seven  successive  days 
(35)      (xi.)  The  same  provision  is  made  m  regard  to 
tho  offering  of  "  a  (not  "  tho  ")  bullock  of  sin-offering,' 
in  order  to  "purge  from  sin"  (regarded  as  capable  ot 
clinuing  to  a  material  object)   "the  altar  '  for  seven 
days   (36f.).     Observe  that  the   holiness  of  the  alta 
is  "such  (376)  as  to  infect  any  unqualified  person  or 
thing  touching  it,  so  that  he  or  it  should  be  mysteri 
ously  at  the  disposal  of  the  Deity  (c/.  E/.ek.  46206). 

A  disconnected  paragraph  (38-42)  about  the  daily 
burnt-offering  has  been  introduced  hero  from  Isu. 
283-8*.  Tho  last  section  (43-46)  serves  as  conclusion 
to  >5-99.  It  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  Yahweh 
promises  to  meet  "  there  "  (i.e.  at  the  altar,  37)  with 
Israel— tent,  altar,  and  priests  being  hallowed  by  His 
glorious  presence.  In  the  second,  which  recalls  the 
style  of  H,  and  may  have  been  the  conclusion  of 
earlier  and  simpler  account,  He  promises  to  dwell 
among"  them.  So  the  directions  for  sanctuary  and 
priesthood  close  with  the  profound  promise  of  realised 
fellowship  between  God  and  His  people.  Still,  r 


any  community  of  worshippers,  religious  revival  will 
de-pend  on  the  effective  realisation  of  this  promise 
(<•{.  -1  Cor.  (>i4-7i). 

XXX.  XXXI.  Pa-  Priestly  Supplements.,— These  two 
chapters  form  an  appendix  to  itf-lil).  The  golden 
incense  altar  finds  no  place  in  :2f>  or  :iU33-3<>  or  Lev. 
1(>  (where  the  annual  rite  of  30io  is  ignored).  Instead 
we  hear  of  censers  in  Lev.  !Gi2  ami  Nu.  lf>6f.,  while 
the  great  altar  in  the  court  is  called  "the  altar,"  as 
if  no  other  were  recognised.  Similarly  3030,  requiring 
the  unction  of  Aaron's  sons,  betrays  itself  as  later  than 
the  series  of  passages  in  which  the  High  Priest  alone 
receives  it,  being  often  indeed  called  "the  anointed 
priest."  Hence  these  features,  mention  of  tho  incense 
altar,  reference  to  anointing  of  priests,  and  distinctive 
naming  of  "  the  brazen  altar  "  or  "  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,"  are  all  marks  of  secondary  elements,  wherever 
they  occur.  From  their  contents  or  phraseology  the 
other  sections  of  3Uf.  betray  themselves  as  supple- 
mo  lit  s. 

XXX.  1-10  P9  The  Altar  of  Incense  (cf.  3725-28 
K>  M).  -This  altar  was  to  be  of  gilded  acacia  wood, 
IS" inches  square  and  3  feet  high,  with  horns  at  the 
coiner,,  and  a  -old  rim  round  it,  with  gold  rings  for 
the  bearing  poled  (1-6),  and  it  was  to  bo  placed  in  front 
of  the  veil  in  the  holy  place.  Incense  was  to  be  burnt 
on  it  (,;!'.)  every  morning  and  every  evening  (71.) 
"when  Aaron  fixeth  on  the  lamps  between  tho  even- 
ings"  (1:26*).  No  other  sort  of  offering,  and  no  un- 
•HMhoriscd  incense,  was  to  be  used  (9)  on  it.  And 
an  ammal  rite  of  atonement  (see  Driver's  note)  with 
the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  was  prescribed  (10,  see 
above).  mi 

11-16  Ps-  The  Half-Shekel  Ransom-Money.— There 
was  a  primitive  dread  of  counting  persons  and  things 
/,./•  •>  ^  ->4)  Ho  whenever  a  census  was  made,  a 
ransom  of  half  a  shekel  (say  Is.  lid.)  was  to  be  re- 
quired  from  every  person,  rich  or  poor,  the  standard 
being  "the  sacred  shekel,"  perhaps  tho  old  Hebrew 
Bhetcl,  equal  in  weight  to  the  Phoenician  (12-15)- 
The  moii  -v  was  to  go  to  the  upkeep  of  worship  (10). 
Tho  animal  Temple  tribute  (Mt.  1724*)  was  based 
on  this  ordinance:.  Perhaps  tho  levy  of  one-third 
of  the  smaller  Persian  shekel  (say  8Ad.)  in  Nch.  1032 
was  the  origin  of  it,  the  increased  amount  showing 
the  <<Towth  of  (I  votion  to  the  Temple  worship  amongst 
the  post-exilic  community,  after  Nehemiah's  time. 

This  passage  implies  the  completed  sanctuary,  and  tho 
census  (Xu.  1).  and  so  is  out  of  place  here.  Tho  bind 
ing  obligation  upon  all  members  of  a  religious  com 
munity  'to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  worship  is 
still  very  imperfectly  recognised  among  Christians.  _ 
17-21  P'-  Tho  Bronze  Laver  (cf.  388,  4030).— This 
rassage  is  an  obvious  supplement,  for  it  should  have 
como "after  the  law  of  the  altar  (27i-8)  in  the  order 
followed  in  3S8,  and,  unlike  the  preceding  laws  this 
has  no  note  of  design  or  sko.  It  is,  moreover  a  frag 
ment,  as  its  opening  should  be  "  And  thou  shalt  make. 
In  Solomon's  Temple  there  were  ten  largo •  movable 
layers,  as  well  as  a  "molten  sea"  (1  K.  738f.).  The 
sin-lc  laver  was  to  stand  on  a  bronze  base  between 
tho  tent  and  the  altar,  so  that  tho  officiating  priests 
miuht  wash  their  hands  and  feet  and  so  be  clean  and 
sate  when  entering  into  the  sanctuary  itself  or  serving 
at  the  altar.  The  parallel  ancient  ceremony  ot  hand- 
washing  (Lavalo)  at  tho  Communion  has  symbolism 
as  well  as  decency  in  its  favour  :  "  holy  things  demand 


s-*>  r-  The  Anointing  Oil  (c.f.  372pa,  409-11).- 
This  passage  is  another  late  supplement,  giving  mmutelj 
the  costly  composition  of  tho  "holy  anointing  oil 
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(23-25)  to  be  applied,  not  only  to  Aaron,  but  to  his 
eons,  and  to  the  tent  and  its  fittings  (26-30).  The 
ceremony  of  unction  is  an  old  and  widespread  religious 
practice,  to  mark  consecration,  and  endowment  with 
Divine  powers  (cf.  Is.  01 1).  If,  in  later  Israel,  unction 
was  extended  from  the  high  priest  to  other  priests  and 
to  the  sanctuary,  in  the  English  Church  we  find  a 
converse  process — unction,  which  used  to  be  applied 
at  baptism  and  confirmation  and  to  the  sick,  being 
now  restricted  to  the  king.  Prophets  as  well  as  kings 
seem  in  ancient  Israel  to  have  sometimes  received 
anointing  (1  K.  I'Jisf.).  This  law  comes  from  a  time 
when  priests  alone  came  into  consideration ;  for  not 
only  may  the  oil  not  be  put  to  common  use  even  for 
priests,  or  even  its  composition  imitated,  but  it  must 
not  be  applied  to  any  layman  on  pain  of  excommunica 
tion  (31-33)- 

34-38  Ps-  The  Incense  (cf.  37296). — In  early  days 
it  was  the  "  sweet  smoke  "  from  the  burning  victims 
on  the  altar  that  was  meant  by  the  term  Kctoreth. 
But  Orientals  are  passionately  fond  of  perfumes,  and 
as  civilisation  became  more  elaborate  it  was  natural 
that  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense  should  be  intro 
duced  into  worship.  In  still  later  times  it  became  a 
beautiful  symbol  of  acceptable  prayer  (Ps.  14i2,  cf. 
Rev.  08).  Knobel,  Driver  states,  had  this  recipe  made 
up  at  Giessen,  and  found  the  product  "  strong,  refresh 
ing,  and  very  agreeable." 

XXXI.  1-11  P".  The  Inspiration  of  the  Craftsmen 
(cf.  3530-863). — The  inclusion  of  the  incense  altar 
and  laver  in  their  proper  places  in  the  list  of  things 
to  be  made  (7-11)  shows  that  this  section  also  is  part 
of  the  appendix.  It  contains  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  Divine  calling  of  the  artist,  and  of  the  principle 
that  only  the  best  of  man's  handiwork  is  good  enough 
for  the  sanctuary  (3!.).  The  chief  of  the  craftsmen 
is  Bezalel,  and  his  colleague  is  Oholiab  (6).  The  name 
Bezalel  is  late  in  form,  and  he  is  in  1  Ch.  2igf.  noted 
as  of  Calebite  descent,  wliile  Oholiab  is  a  foreign  name 
and  ho  is  a  Danite.  Following  M'Neile,  we  may  con 
jecture  that  some  old,  obscure  tradition  connected 
the  Danites  with  the  Calebites  and  Judahites  in  the 
south,  and  linked  them  with  the  sanctuary  (cf.  Jg. 
18*).  The  phrase  "finely  wrought  garments"  in 
10,  perhaps  meaning  with  plaiting  like  basket-work, 
is  not  in  28  P,  but  recurs  in  35ig,  39i,  41  Ps- 

12-17  1*  (12b-14a  H).  The  Sabbath.— One  of  the 
late  editors,  devoted  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
(pp.  lOlf.),  and  seeing  deep  into  its  religious  value,  has 
expand ed  an  older  law  into  what  M'Neile  calls  "  the 
locus  class  icus"  on  Sabbath  observance  in  the  OT. 
The  weekly  rest-day  is  the  sacrament  of  time,  Uniting 
God  and  His  people  in  mutual  remembrance,  and 
revealing  the  invisible  God  to  an  unbelieving  world. 
Read  in  13,  as  in  the  close  parallel,  Ez.  20i2,  "that 
men  may  know  that  I  am  Yahweli,  which  sanctify 
you."  The  older  law  of  H  punished  the  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath  with  death  (14) ;  the  later  demands  a 
"  sabbath  of  entire  rest,"  breach  bringing  death  upon 
the  excommunicated  offender  (146-15,  cf.  Nu.  1035). 
The  disuse  of  sacrifice  among  the  Jews  had  emphasised 
it  as  the  mark  of  a  "  perpetual  covenant."  The 
strong  phrase  for  the  Divine  rest  after  creation,  "was 
refreshed"  (lit.  "took  breath"),  supports  the  view 
that  the  priestly  writer  is  here  dependent  upon  an 
earlier  writing  from  simpler  age. 

18a  P,  18b  E.  The  Tables  of  Stone.— This  is  now  a  link 
verse,  leading  up  to  32-34,  by  relating  the  gift  of  "  the 
two  tables  of  the  testimony"  (cf.  25i2,2i6  P),  "the 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God  "  (cf. 
Dt»  9i0.  based  on  E). 


XXXII.  1-6  E,  7-14  Rjo,  15-24  E,  25-29  J,  30-34 
Es.  35  K.    The  Golden  Calf. — 32-34  stand  between  the 
instruct  ions  for  the  Tent  and  their  fulfilment.     Their 
religious  value  is  high  and  clear.     But  their  literary 
growth  has  been  too  complex  to  trace  here  (nee  Driver, 
OB    346ff.).     It  is   possible   (note  "  these,"   4,  8)  that 
they  are  a  reflection  of  prophetic  criticism  on  Jero 
boam's  two  calves  (1   K.   1228,  2    K.    1029,  cf.   Hos. 
84-6    and    RV    references).     In    1-6    the    withdrawal 
of  the  inspired  and  inspiring  leader  leaves  the  people 
at  the  mercy  of  heathenish  suggestion.     They  cry  to 
Aaron  for  an  image  to  represent  Yahweh,  and  supplv 
him  with  their  gold  earrings  as  covering  for  the  wooden 
figure  of  a  young  bull  which  he  makes.     An  altar  is 
next  made  and  a  feast  proclaimed ;    songs  and  dances 
follow.     Though  the  priests  of  1  K.   1231  were  non- 
Levitical,  from  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  an 
Aaronic  priesthood  had  at  some  time  been  concerned 
with  image-worship,  the  idea  of  which  came,  not  from 
Egypt,  but  probably  from  the  Hittites  or  Sumerians, 
both  agricultural  peoples.     In  7-14,  interrupting  the 
story,  is  a  solemn  expression  of  God's  abhorrence  of 
idolatry,  and  a  moving  description  of  Moses's  effectual 
intercession.    The  dramatic  account  of  Moses' s  discovery 
and  destruction  of  the  image  (15-20)  follows  best  on  6. 
In  18  the  noise  heard  by  Joshua  (17)  is  recognised  as 
song,  not  the  cries  of  victors  or  vanquished.     Perhaps 
the  breaking  of  the  tables  (19)  reilects  a  consciousness 
that  they  had  been  lost.     The  writing  on  both  sides 
(156)  may  be  an  archaic  feature,  the  words  "of  the 
testimony  "  being  a  gloss  by  Rp.     The  weak  apologies 
of  Aaron   (21-24)   complete  the  picture  of  a   leader 
who  cannot  lead.     The  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Levites 
(25-29  J)  probably  refers  to  a  different  occasion  or 
another  view  of  Aaron's  sin  (cf.  Dt.  92o)  as  rebellion, 
and  29  (see  rug.)  may  have  begun  J's  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  priesthood  (cf.    2924*),  cut  short  by  R 
in  view  of  Lev.  8.     A  second  and  more  moving  account 
of  Moses  as  intercessor  follows  in  30-34 :    he  offers, 
not  to  suffer  eternal  death,  but,  like  Elijah  (1  K.  194), 
to  die  and  be  blotted  out  of  the  roll  of  'living  citizens. 
The  closing  verso  is  obscure  and  isolated. 

XXXIII.  1-4  J,  5-11  E,  12-23  J.  Yahweh's  Presence. 
— The  sections  of  34  have  been  glossed  and  disarranged. 
In  1-4  J,  Yahweh's  refusal  to   "go  up  in  the  midst 
of  "  Israel  leads  the  people  to  put  off  their  ornaments. 
In  5f.  follows  from  E  Yahweh's  order  to  put  off  orna 
ments  and  its  execution.     This  may  have  been  con 
nected  with  the  construction  of  the  sacred  Tent  which 
is  assumed  as  known  in  7-11,  the  details  being  dropped 
in  view  of  25-28.     Anyhow,  we  have  hero  the  earlier 
representation  of  the  simple  tent  outside  the  camp, 
as  were  the  "  high  places  "  outside  the  towns.     The 
visits  to  the  tent  were  (7u)  more  for  obtaining  oracles 
than   for   offering   sacrifice,   and   Joshua,   not   Aaron, 
had  charge.     The  sequel  is  to  be  found  in  Nu.  1 1 16-170, 
246-30,   Ex.   18,  where  sacrifice  implies  a  sanctuary. 
Tho  more  natural  order  of  verses  in  12-23  would  be : 
17, 12-16,  19, 18,  20-23,  leading  up  to  the  sequel  345-9. 
The  whole  then  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  yearn 
ing  for  Yahweh's  "presence"    (lit.  "face")  amongst 
His   people.     Moses   is  granted   a   view   of  Yahweh's 
back  as  He  passes  by  (Driver,  "  the  afterglow  which 
He  leaves  behind  Him  ").     [Observe  the  difference  of 
this  and  24n.     Hero  it  would  seem  that  the  sight  of 
Yahweh's    face    must    inevitably    bring    death,    as    if 
Yahweh  Himself  could  not  prevent  the  fatal  conse 
quence.     In  24 1 1  the  preservation  of  those  who  see 
Him  is   ascribed  to  His   gracious    self-restraint.     He 
does  not  put  His  hand  upon  them,  or  "break  forth 
upon"  them  as  1922  puts  it.— A.  S.  P.]     It  may  be 
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that  originally  the  Ark  was  here  expressly  named  as  the 
symbol  and  means  of  the  real  but  invisible  presence. 

XXXIV.  1-28  J.  The  Covenant  Words.— After  re 
moving  5-9,  the  sublime  account  of  the  revelation 
•..'f  VahwerTs  n:i'n:re  as  "  meivy  and  truth  "  in  their 
unity,  which  follows  on  :>;j^v  the  remainder  is  the 
f.equel  of  J's  account  of  the  descent  upon  Sinai  in  10, 
and  the  clauses  (i,  3)  rofciring  to  "the  first  (tables)" 
are  glosses  of  tlio  editor  who  displaced  tiiis  section 
(rf.  p.  183).  And  it  may  be  that  originally,  as  in  Dt. 
10i-3,  the  construction  of  the  Ark  was  included  hero. 
The  announcement  of  the  covenant  in  10  leads  up 
to  its  conclusion  in  27f.,  and  the  ratifying  covenant  - 
least  in  J  is  described  in  :24if..yf.*  The  Words  have 
been,  as  in  ihe  case  of  the  i  >.v:ili.'juc  and  K's  Covenant 
Book,  freely  glossed.  10b-13,  15f.,  18b,  24,  ;it  least 
being  additions,  'i  lie  .several  laws  are  parallel  to  others 
already  given  in  K  :  i.e.  Ma  [203,230;  17  -  204.236  ; 
13  ;j  2*15  ;  19-20a  '|  22  50  ;  20b  !i  22296  ;  2'>c  ''  23is  ; 
21  ij  23i2  ;  22ab  ::  2:!io,,/,  ;  23  ,|  23 17  ;  25al)  ||  23iS,//,  • 
26ab  |!  23i<)«/>.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  "  Ten 
Words''  (jS)  have  been  increased  by  additions  Iro-n 
E.  The  peculiarity  of  this  cod'-  i  =  'hat  it  is  eyelusively 
concerned  with  religion.  As.  however,  morality  r 
religion,  and  religion  is  v.  i \-uvi -ned  by  disunion,  the  im- 
portance  l'<  r  morals  of  wise  and  generally  accepted 
regulations  tor  reliuiou.s  practice  is  obvious. 

XXXV.-XL.  P8-  The  Construction  and  Erection  of 
ihe  Sacred  Tent. — This  division  of  the  hook  is  uenera'ly 
recognised  as  <  >mitr_'  'n>i:>  tho  latesl  stratum  in  the 
liexateuch.  This  o;>!u!uMon  eai>  be  depied  (as  recent  lv 
by  A.  U.  Finn  in  JThS  ^4.19-481)  only  by  those 
who  ignore  iiie  niini!)er.  variety,  and  independence 
c.;f  the  converging  lines  of  proof  which  point  to  it. 
The  eleaiest  and  most  speciri(  '.'round  for  it  is  that 
the  later  elements  in  the  appendix  (30f.)  to  25-20  air 
/••distributed  and  put  in  their  proper  places. 
Further,  the  radical  differences  i  .f  order,  and  astonish- 
in.'j  omissions — as,  in  places,  of  the  mecn.-e  ahar  and  the 
laver  (both  among  the  supplement,;  in  3<>)— in  LXX 
require  the  assumption  that  the  (!r.  translators  had 
the  material  before  them  in  an  earlier  and  less  well- 
arranged  draft  of  the  lie!),  text.  It  does  not  follow 
that  all  diiTercnees  are  due  to  this  cause,  and  the  sug 
gestion  that  the  translators  were  not  the  same  for 
25-151  and  35  l;>  is  sho\\n  by  Finn  to  be  ill-supported, 
as  the  present  writer  had  indep.  ndi-mly  pointed  out 
in  1014.  But  the  general  conclusion  (arrived  at  by 
Popper  in  18(>2)  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  f.  250  B.<!. 
uad  not  yet  received  the  Ib  b.  text  in  its  final  form  as 
wo  have  it,  sheds  a  Hood  of  light  on  the  llexibiliiv  and 
capacity  for  growth  and  adaptation  which  the  Penta- 
'euchal  laws  of  worship  preserved  even  at  that  late 
[i  tc.  The  virtual  ^eivotyping  of  the  text  was  probably 
•ubsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  A.I>.  70. 

The  repetition  of  detail  is  minute  and  the  verbal 
correspondence  is  close,  but  Ihe  copying  is  not  slavish. 
or  unintelligent;  e.y.  clauses  that  relate  to  erection 
and  use  are  disregarded  till  the  right  point  is  reached 
in  40.  Besides  the  two  full-length  descriptions,  the  plan 
(25-31)  and  iis  execution  (',>,:,  30),  there  are  no  less 
than  five  summaries,  31/-io,  3511-19,  3033-41,  402-15, 
4018-33.  The  differences  of  order  and  contents 
between  these,  and  between  the  Heb.  and  LXX, 
confirm  the  conclusions  as  to  the  gradual  elaboration 
of  these  chapters.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  religion  this  last  division  adds  little  to  what 
went  before  (but  see  35 20-29  below). 

XXXV.  1-3  PS-  The  Sabbath.— This  summarises 
31 12-17,  but  the  kindling  of  fire  is  not  elsewhere 
expressly  forbidden  in  OT. 


4-19  P3  Summary  of  materials  needed  and  things 
to  be  made.  This  follows  generally  tho  order  of  35-39, 
but  veil  and  screen  are  put  in  order  of  erection,  not 
together  as  SGssff. 

20-29  Ps-  The  Willing  Contributors.— The  picture 
presented,  of  generous  and  .uencral  giving  for  the 
sanctuary,  in  its  spirit  happily  expresses  the  joyous 
readiness  of  Yahweh's  worshippers  in  Ihe  earliest  times 
to  bring  their  best  gifts  in  His  honour,  while  the  costly 
gifts  reflect  an  age  when  wealthy  individuals  had 
become  numerous.  The  contribution  of  fabrics  by 
tho  women,  still  the  spinners  of  the  Fast,  is  noted 
in  25f. 

30  XXXVI.  7  P*  The  Craftsmen  and  their  Supplies. 
—The  first  paragraph  (to  36i)  describes  ihe  eall  of 
Bezalcl  and  Oholhb  (cf.  31 2(1.).  The  second  (2-7) 
relates,  with  a  glowing  idealisation  of  tho  conditions 
of  that  golden  age,  how  the  craftsmen  had  to  restrain 
the  givers  from  bringing  too  much. 

8-38  P8-  The  Tent.— This  section  comes  first  instead 
of  following  the  account  of  its  contents  as  in  26.  The 
fourfold  curtains  are  described  first  (8-19,  cf.  261-14)  5 
then  the  framework  (20-34.  '"./•  2(115-29);  and  lastly 
the  veil  and  screen  (35-j«,  ''/•  2(>3if.,36f.).  The  only 
new  feature  is  the  gradation  in  gilding  by  which  the 
veil  pillars  were  all  gilt  and  the  screen'  pillars  had 
gilded  capitals  (38),  while  Ihe  pillars  at  tho  entrance 
of  the  court  had  silvered  tops  (3819). 

XXXVII.  I*-     Furniture  of  the  Tent.— The  several 
it  ems  a  re  named  in  due  order:  tho  Ark  (1-9,  rf.  25io-2o), 
the  Table  (10-16,  rf.  2023-29),  the  Lamps! and  (17-24, 
cf.  2031-39),  ihe  Altar  of  Incense  (25-28,  cf.  .'JO  1-5  Ps  , 
but  not  in  LXX).  the  holy  Anointing  Oil  and  the  Incense 
(29.  (/.  3022-25. 34f.),  the  last  two  being  quite  differ 
ently  placed  in  the  various  summaries  and  in  LXX 
hero. 

XXXVIII.  PS-   Altar,  Laver,  and  Court.  -The  great 
"altar  of  burnt-offering"  is  now  so  distinguished  in 
1-7  (in  27i-8*  it  is  "  the  altar  '').     The  laver  is  briefly 
m  ntioned     (8a,    rf.    30i8-2i),    the    reference   to    the 
"  mirrors  of  the  host  of  women  "  (8b)  being  regarded  as 
:\  gloss  because  presuppoi.i:i4    the  erection  of  the  Tent, 
in    S-20    the    Outer    Court    is    described    (cf.  279-19), 
the  latter  part  containing  variations.      In  15  the  words 
"  on  this  hand  .  .  .  court,"  not  in  27is,  are  an  obvious 
gloss,  misplaced  hero.     In  21-31  we  have  a  late  supple 
ment    specifying    the    metals     used.     The    census    of 
Nil.    1    and    the    appointment    of    Leviles   in    Nu.    3 
are  presupposed,  and  the   poll-tax  for  maintenance   is 
taken  as  a  contribution  of  silver  for  manufacture  into 
utensils.     Driver  renders  21,    "These  are  tho  reckon 
ing  of  (tho  metals  employed  for)  the  Dwelling,  even 
the  Dwelling  of  tho  testimony,  which  were  reckoned 
.  .  .  Moses  ;  (being)  the  work  of  the  Levites.  under  the 
hand  of  Ithamar."     Then  in  22f.  the  leading  crafts 
men,    Bezalel    and    Oholiab,    are    reintroduced.      The 
silver  reckoned  in  25-28  is  solely  tho  product  of  the 
tax,  worth  £16,262  at  present  rates;    and  the  silver 
given  accoiding  to  305,24  is  ignored.     Three  specimens 
of  the   "  beka '"    (26)   have  been  found   in   Palestine, 
their  weight    averaging   under   100  grains,   indicating 
that  they  were  Phoenician  half-shekels  of    112  grains 
when  new. 

XXXIX.  P8-   Vestments  and  Summary.— la  and  Ib 
aie  doublets,  and  ia  perhaps  once  began  a  full  account 
of   the   woven  fabrics,  now    given   in   another   place. 
The  explanation  in  3  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
worked  in  the  gold  is  new  here.     There  is  abridgment 
in  some  verses,  and  after  a  sentence  concluding  the 
full  account  of   the  constructive  process  a  fresh  sum 
mary  follows,  the  workers  being  generalised  (32,  42) 
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as  "the  children  of  Israel."  The  chapter  closes  with 
the  inspection  of  the  work  by  Moses  and  his  benediction 
upon  the  workers,  a  feature  reproduced  in  the  Order 
for  the  Consecration  of  Churches  as  commonly  used. 

XL.  Ps-  The  Erection  of  the  Tent.— After  a  further 
summary  of  instructions  mostly  given  before  (1-15), 
and  involving  the  very  latest  developments  (cf.  the 
anointing  of  the  assistant  priests  in  15),  the  actual 
erection  is  described  in  16-33,  Moses  himself  in 
augurating  the  ceremonial  of  worship  (23,  25.  27.  29). 
Both  in  this  section  and  in  SOi-^i  a  studied  parallel 
with  the  Divine  work  of  creation  in  Gen.  1  is  produced 
by  the  refrain,  seven  times  repeated,  "as"Yahweh 


commanded  Moses."  The  present  book  fitly  closes 
(34-38,  c/.  l;>2if.*)  with  the  description  of  the  descent 
of  the  Divine  glory,  its  unearthly  light  visible  by  night 
and  day  within  the  cloud,  which  yet  shrouded  its 
insufferable  brilliance  from  mortal  eyes.  By  this 
symbolic  representation  the  sublime  conception  of  the 
perpetual  presence  of  the  invisible  God  was  reconciled 
with  His  unapproachable  majesty.  Observe  that  Lev. 
8f.,  describing  the  preparation  of  the  priesthood, 
must  originally  have  immediately  followed.  Possibly 
the  account,  of  tho  descent  of  the  glory  in  Lev.  923 
has  been  anticipated  in  4034-38,  which  belongs  to  a 
later  stratum  of  P. 


LEVITICUS 

BY  PROFESSOR  \V.  F.  LOFTHOTJSE 


1.  Structure  of  Leviticus. — Tlio  book  ralls  into  two 
clearly-marked   parts  :    («•;)  ]-l(>,   27  ;   and   (/>)    17-26. 
The    fritter,  known  as  the   "  Holiness   Code."  or    H.  is 
itself  made  up  of  five  main  sections  :    (<>]  sacrifices  (17), 
(b)  sexual  and  social  legislation  (IS  20),  (c)  priests  and 
sacrifices  (2lf.),  (<l)  the  calendar  (23,  25,  with   24  in 
serted),  and  (< )  epilogue  (20:.      !n  (!>\  20  was  originally 
independent  of  IS,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  insertion  of 
19,  and   in   (<i)   25  is   distinct  from  2;>.      That    H  is  a 
compilation,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  compilation  of 
compilations,  is  further  shown  l.y  the  numerous  repeti 
tions  misplaced  sections  (e.tf.  20-;),  and  fragments  of  !i 
found  elsewhere  (r.f/.  1143-  isandXu.  1537-41).  Certain 
[ator  laws  are  also  embedded  in  the  section;  (see.  c.g,, 
notes  on  2!1,).      But   at    least    three   idea:-,  appear  in  H, 
with  a  prominence  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  Law  : 
Holiness    (whence   ill.-    name   "  Holiness   Code     ] 
am  Yahweh  "  ;    and  the  l:\nd  as  iisi-if   polluted  by  sin. 
The  stress  on  social  morality  (see  especially  19)  is  also 
foreign  to   I'.      All  this  suggests,  as  the  authors  of  It, 
a  group  of  reformers,  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  at  once 
Icgi  lative,    moral,    and    religions.       Their    action    was 
selective  (for  much  is  neglected  that   a  complete  code 
would  necessarily  have-  mentioned):    conservative  (cf. 
laws  on  blood.  17n,  slaves,  25.v.lT.,  and  leasts   23,  and 
see  note  on  17));  and  innovating  (cf.  laws  on Levirate, 
18i6    Jubile.  25.  and  Chief  Priest,  2lioff.).     There  aro 
certain  striking  similarities  to   1)1.  (central  sanctuary, 
social  duties,  and  the  epilogue).      Like   Dt..  they  are  m 
strong    svmpathy    with    UK-    prophetic    emphasis    on 
morality,  and,  like  Dt.,  they  are  convinced  that  this, 
bv    it -elf.    is    insufficient.      But   the   language   is   very 
d'irferent  (rf.   on   innovations,  above).     There  arc  also 
similarities    to    P    (sacrifices,    High    Priest,   and  calen 
dar):   but    again   the   language   is    different,    and    the 
leading  ideas   (see  above)   are  not  found   in  P.     Far 
closer  is  the  relation  to   Hzek.  (especially  holiness, 
am  Yahweh."  the  land,  the  attitude  to  social  morality). 
Lan<ni;u'e   and   style   are   also    very   similar.     But   wo 
cannot  Identify  the  author  with    F//.ek.  ;    for  (a),  the 
author  H  not  a  single  individual  ;  and  (1>),  discrepancies 
between  the  laws  in  Lev.  and   Iv/.ck.'s  sketch  of  law  in 
10    IS  disprove  actual  dependence  of  cither  one,  or  the 
other  (21tf.*).      H,  therefore,  must  be  placed  between 
Dt    and  P;    and,  tVoin  its  relation  to  lv/.ek.,  probably 
between  600  and  570  B.C.  :    i.e.  the  group  of  reformers 
was  at  work  in  the  last  days  of  the  Judsean  kingdom 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  Exile,  perhaps  in  Babylon 
between  the  two  deportations.     Later,  H  was  worked 
over  by  writers  of  the  school  of  P,  and  later  still  em 
bedded  in  the  final  edition  of  P. 

1-16,  with  27.  This  also  embraces  five  sections; 
sacrifice  (1-7) ;  (b)  consecration  of  priests  (8-10),  (c)  im 
purities  (11-15),  (d)  the  "  Day  "  (Kit,  (e)  vows  and  tithes 
(27)  Of  these  (a)  forms  an  independent  whole,  breaking 
the  sequence  between  Ex.  and  Lcv.8.  Lev.  2,  however, 
is  a  later  insertion,  and  Of.  forms  an  appendix  to  1-5 ; 


(b)  is  homogeneous  and  continues  Ex.  40  ;  (c)  contains 
four  independent  but  allied  bodies  of  law,  in  which 
older  principles  are  worked  up  into  harmony  with  the. 
soil-it  of  P  ;  ('/)  is  made  up  of  three  separate  elements, 
rules  for  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  yearly  day  of  penitence, 
and  the  elaborated  ritual  (see  notes  for  date)  ;  (c.)  im 
probably  secondary.  Thus,  like  H,  these  chapters 
contain 'a  body  of  tradition  developed  by  a  speciai 
school  of  thought  ;  as  in  the  rest  of  P,  the  sections,  or 
portions  of  sections,  were  apparently  at  least  in  part 
independent,  and  then  placed  side  by  side;  properly 
speaking,  P,  like  H,  is  not  a  single  code  at  all  but  a 
collection  of  rules  (seo  Introd.  to  Pent.).  Eerdmans 
holds  that  11  as  a  separate  code  is  non-existent,  and 
that  the  whole  of  Lev.  was  the  law  book  of  Hczekiah'a 
reformation.  That  the  book  contains  elements  of  law 
far  older  than  Dt.  is  certain.  But  the  affinities  to  Ezek. 
and  to  P  make  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  H,  in  its 
present  form,  was  written  in  the  eighth  century.  Both 
parts  of  the  book  breathe  a  spirit  quito  different  from 
that  of  Isaiah  and  of  Hebrew  religion  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  both  imply  Dt. 

2.  Holiness  is  a  term  characteristic  of  both  parts  of 
[,<>v.  and  of  all  the  ritual  law.  Properly,  what  is  holy 
possesses  a  quality  which  demands  caution  and  restric 
tion  in  its  use  (if  an  object),  in  approach  to  it  (if  a 
place),  or  in  intercourse  with  it  (if  a  person).  If  these 
aro  not  observed,  there  is  danger,  and  the  quality  itself 
is  communicable  and  infectious  ( K/.ek.  46 20,  Is.  65s). 
This  conception  is  possible  for  animistic  or  pro- 
animistic  stages  of  religion,  but  as  religion  comes  to 
centre  round  a  trod  or  gods,  these  restrictions  will  be 
regarded  as  imposed  by  the  god  for  his  own  often 
inscrutable  purposes.  They  will  have  no  necessary- 
connexion  with  morality  (cf.  primitive  "  taboos,"  and 
see  on  11-15) ;  but  as  the  desires  and  demands  of  the 
god  aro  brought  more  and  more  within  the  sphere  of 
what  is  moral,  the  restrictions  demanded  by  holiness 
will  assume  an  increasingly  moral  character.  Every 
advance  in  culture  and  knowledge  of  hygiene  will  also 
tend  to  react  on  the  list  of  these  restrictions  ;  the  list 
thus  becomes  an  index  of  tho  social  and  moral  con 
dition  of  the  people,  ancient  survivals  occurring  beside 
new  developments.  To  tho  Hebrew,  and  specially  m  H, 
ilu-  conception  of  holiness  is  inseparable  from  that  or 
Yahweh.  Yahweh  is  the  fount  of  holiness.  It  is  be 
cause  the  holiness  of  Yahweh  is  fenced  round  by  re 
strictions,  that  persons,  places,  and  objects  brought 
into  close  "  touch  "  with  Him  are  holy,  i.e.  dangerous 
or  taboo  for  common  intercourse.  Hebrew  ritual  law 
is  simply  a  body  of  instruction  how  to  act  in  face  ot 
these  restrictions.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth  century 
were  the  first  to  realise  that  the  only  distinctions  of 
value  in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh  are  moral  (in  P  this  is 
unmentioned)  ;  but  in  H, .honesty  and  kindliness  are 
included  in  what  is  necessitated  by  Yahweh  s  holiness  ; 
and  H  goes  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Law  (Dt.  and  t )  in 
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;  \asserting  that  from  Yah  web's  holiness  follows  the  holi- 
l Jnoss  of  the  wholo  people  and  of  the  land.  (On  the  dis 
tinction  between  holiness  and  cleanness,  see  on  11-15.) 
However  imperfect  such  a  conception  of  holiness  may 
appear,  the  emphasis  laid  in  H  on  the  moral  by  the 
side  of  the  ritual  prepares  the  way  for  such  passages 
as  Ps.  15,  Is.  57 1 5  and  Col.  la 2. 

3.  Sacrifice  and  Atonement  in  Lev. — -The  impulses 
which  first  led  to  sacrifice  (social  feeling,  gratitude, 
fear,  etc.)  and  the  primitive  conceptions  of  sacrifice 
(gift,  meal,  payment,  bribe,  etc.)  are  mostly  unnoticed 
in  H  and  P,  which  content  themselves  with  laying 
down  the  details  for  the  various  sacrificial  rites.  In 
this  connexion,  the  early  ideas  of  "  memorial " 
(2i6  *),  "  food  of  Yahweh,"  and  "  sweet  savour  "  are 
preserved  ;  but  the  important  elements  are  the  pre 
sentation,  slaughter  and  disposition  of  the  victim,  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  blood  ;  these  are  common  to 
all  the  four  types  of  sacrifice,  though  they  vary  in  each. 
Ail  centre  round  the  actual  application  of  the  blood 
to  some  holy  thing  or  place,  or  to  the  person  of  the 
worshipper.  The  most  characteristic  phrase  used  in 
connexion  with  sacrifice  is  "  to  make  atonement." 
Usually  the  priest  is  said  to  make  atonement  for  the 
worshipper ;  often,  "  concerning  his  sin."  Whether 
atonement  means  "  covering  "  or  "  wiping  "  is  im 
material  for  Lev.  ;  but  all  atonement  is  for  sin.  Sin, 
however  (4i  *)  is  not  deliberate  disobedience.  Gener 
ally,  it  is  unwitting  infraction  of  the  laws  of  holi 
ness  or  cleanness ;  also  certain  diseases  or  morbid 
states.  (Note  also  614  on  the  guilt  offering,  when 
restitution  is  necessary  as  well.)  In  the  latter  cases, 
sacrifice  only  takes  place  after  the  disease  is  gone  ;  in 
the  former,  after  the  error  is  discovered,  or.  for  "  sins  " 
known  and  unknown,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Thus,  the  distinctive  sacrifices  of  P  (sin  and  guilt) 
mark  the  resumption  of  relations  interfered  with,  or 
made  dangerous,  by  "  sin  "  ;  and  the  older  sacrifices 
(peace  and  burnt)  are  regarded  in  a  similar  light  in  P 
(cf.  14).  There  is  no  idea  of  appeasement.  Yahweh 
is  regarded  by  H  as  graciously  providing  means  for 
this  resumption  (17n).  To  "make  atonement"  is 
nothing  but  to  recover  for  a  person  this  free  access 
to  Yahweh.  There  is  no  theorising,  save  that  (in  a 
different  connexion,  17n)  the  blood  is  said  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  life  ;  but  underlying  the  whole  is  a 
deep-seated  dread  of  the  semi-physical  pollution  which 
bars  safe  access  to  Yahweh  and  even  prevents  unfettered 
intercourse  with  the  community,  and  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  certain  fixed  traditional  rites.  For  tho 
bulk  of  deliberate  sins,  there  is  no  sacrifice  ;  only  an 
entire  breaking  off  of  relations,  in  excommunication,  or 
death  (cf.  17o,  20i8f.)  (See  article  on  Religious 
Institutions.) 

Literature.—  Commentaries  :  (a)  Kennedy  (Cent.P,, 
Chapman  and  Streane  (CB),  Driver  and  White  (PLOT 
Eng.) ;  (c)  Dillmann  (KEH),  Baentsch  (HK),  Bertholet 
KHC).  Other  Literature  :  Driver  and  White  (SBOT) 
Heb.),  Eerdmans,  Altlestamentliche  Studien,  IV.  See 
further,  bibliographies  to  articles  "  Pentateuch," 
and  ;'  Religious  Institutions  of  Israel." 

I.- VII.  The  Law  of  Sacrifices:  Burnt  Offering  (1), 
Meal  Offering  (2),  Peace  Offering  (3),  Sin  Offering 
(4i-5i3),  Trespass  Offering  (514-67),  Directions  chiefly 
for  Priests  (68-7.38). 

I.  Burnt  Offering  or  Whole  Burnt  Offering.— This  is 
a  constant  element  in  the  worship  of  the  community ; 
it  is  too  solemn  for  the  victim  to  be  shared  by  the 
offerer.  In  the  historical  books,  we  find  it  practised 
before  some  great  occasion  or  enterprise  or  after  a 
reverse  (Gen.  820,  Jg.  626,  2  S.  24:25).  Only  domestic 


and  "  clean  "  animals  and  birds  could  bo  offered  (a 
restriction  peculiar  to  Heb.  practice).  Tho  part  of  tho 
worshipper  is  to  lay  his  hand  on  tho  victim,  kill,  flay, 
cut  it  up,  and  wash  it,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  altar  ; 
the  priest  does  tho  rest  at  the  altar  itself — pouring  out 
the  blood,  bringing  the  fire,  arranging  tho  parts  of  tho 
victim.  For  further  sacrificial  rrrangoments,  sco 
Nu.  15i-i6. 

If.  Introductory  formula,  common  throughout  P. 
The  original  of  "  oblation  "  is  a  technical  and  general 
word,  identical  with  "  Korban  "  (Mk.  7n)  ;  "  brought 
near." 

3-9.  First  Kind  of  Burnt  Offering :  Cattle.— The  two 
conditions  (male,  and  without  blemish)  are  indispen 
sable  for  all  burnt  offerings,  cf.  2217-25  ;  contrast  tor 
peace  offerings,  3i.  For  the  laying  on  of  hands,  cf.  32, 
822,  l()2i,  24i4  ;  Ex.  29i5.  It  denotes,  not  substitu 
tion,  but  responsibility  and  sharing  ;  it  is  a  solemn 
declaration,  and  the  gesture  itself  has  its  importance. 
P  does  not  remove  this  element  in  the  sacrifice  from 
the  laity.  References  in  the  Law  to  sacrifice  as  atoning 
are  peculiar  to  P.  The  term  is  nowhere  explained  ;  it 
is  evidently  of  far  wider  application  than  an  act  of 
personal  renunciation  for  another's  wilful  disobedi 
ence  ;  it  is  used  for  all  those  acts  which  are  regarded 
in  the  cultus  as  putting  the  individual  into  the  right 
relation  with  Yahweh.  The  layman  kills,  as  in  older 
Heb.  and  Arab  practice  ;  but  the  blood  is  regarded  in 
P  as  too  sacred  (and  dangerous)  for  the  layman  to 
manipulate.  It  is  presented,  or  brought  near  (tho  root 
is  that  of  the  word  "  oblation  ")  ;  and  sprinkled  from 
a  bowl  (for  sprinkling  from  tho  fingers,  another  word 
is  used,  1614).  Tho  skin  is  flayed,  because  it  is  the 
perquisite  of  the  priests  (cf.  2  Ch.  2934).  Tho  parts 
are  arranged  on  the  altar,  as  if  a  meal  for  the  Godhead 
were  being  prepared.  The  fat,  or  tho  suet  round  the 
entrails,  is  a  special  delicacy.  The  entrails  themselves 
and  the  legs  must  be  washed  as  being  the  unclean 
parts.  The  text  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  this 
is  to  be  done  by  priest  or  offerer.  ''  Sweet  savour  "  is 
a  term  almost  confined  to  P  ;  it  is  used  of  offerings 
made  by  fire,  and  suggests  a  smell  of  rest  and  content 
ment,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  narcotic.  The  hint  of 
archaism  here,  as  in  the  sprinkling  and  laying  in  order, 
will  be  noted.  Certain  elements  in  the  cultus  must  bo 
retained,  however  completely  their  original  purpose 
may  bo  forgotten  or  even  repudiated.  Note  also  that 
Levites  are  not  mentioned  here,  or  elsewhere  in  Lev. 
Contrast  Ezr.  815,  Neh.  87,  Ili8,  etc.,  and  note  Ezek. 
44n. 

10-13.  Offering  of  Sheep  or  Goat. — The  ritual  is 
identical.  The  choice  of  victim — more  or  less  ex 
pensive- — is  left  to  the  worshipper,  n  adds  the  detail 
of  "  northward  "  (cf.  424,  and  7 2 ).  Eastward  is  the 
"  tent  "  or  Temple  building  (the  whole  sanctuary  lies 
E.  and  W.)  ;  W.  is  the  "  laver,"  S.  is  the  approach. 

14-17.  Birds. — This  class  is  not  mentioned  in  2,  and 
may  be  a  later  addition  to  the  list  of  possible  offerings 
(it  is  not  referred  to  in  the  narrative  books  of  OT)  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  (Lk.  224).  Turtle  doves  and 
pigeons  are  always  mentioned  together  in  Lev.,  and 
no  other  birds  are  allowed.  Doves  have  a  sacred 
character  in  both  Babylonian  and  Greek  rituals.  Tho 
head  of  the  bird  is  to  be  nipped  off  (cf.  RVm),  not 
wholly  severed  ;  separate  parts  of  a  bird  (so  17)  are 
too  small  to  lay  on  the  altar.  The  blood  is  drained  off, 
as  there  will  not  be  enough  for  sprinkling  from  a  bowl. 

II.  The  Meal  Offering.— In  7i-n,  the  meal  offering 
is  regarded  as  the  regular  accompaniment  of  the  peace 
offering,  as  bread  is  naturally  eaten  with  meat.  Here 
it  is  apparently  an  independent  offering  ;  note  also  the 
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use  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  in  4ff..  not  in  Hi" 
other    chapters.     Probably    we    have    here    an    older 

"/"o'  (<'L2  K~  16rs)'     C1'h  X  is  "at«roll.v  Allowed  bv 
oil.  ,5.     Ihis  offering  is  not  eaten  by  laymen 

1-3.  General  Ritual.— The  term 'used  here  for  meal 
offering  was  originally  used  for  any  present,  cither  to 
God  or  man  ((Jen.  43,  321.0  ;  in  P  it  is  confined  to 
jetable  offerings.  The  material  was  most  probably 
i  somewhat  coarse  meal,  as  that  used  bv  the  \.-abs 
for  their  sacrifices.  Oil  is  the  natural  Hob.  accom 
paniment  of  a  baked  i\^T  csko.  Part  of  the  offerin« 
belongs  to  Yahweh  (i  e.  mush  be  burnt),  part  to  the 
priests  ;  this  is  the  ease  with  all  offerings  classed  as 
'most  holy"  (holy  in  the  first  class).'  A  "holy'' 
thing  (holy  in  the  second  class)  could  be  eaten  by  a 
layman,  but  not  by  a  foreigner  (cf.  22io).  Sin  and 
guilt  offerings  could  not  be  eaten  at  all.  The  actual 
proportion  to  bo  given  to  Vahweh  is  not  stated,  nor 
the  amount  to  be  offered  ;  contrast  the  measurement" 
in  regard  to  the  High  Priest's  offering  in  tbo. 

4-13.  Additional  Directions.— The' different  kinds  of 
meal  offerings,  and  some  further  genera!  rules  The 
offering  might  be  in  the  form  of '  thin  wafers,'  or  of 
girdle  cakes  "  (a  baking  pan  is  a  flat  plate  or  irrid). 
or  small  "puddings  "  (in  which  case  the  oil  is  necessary 
as  flavouring)— -whichever  form  is  most  convenient  in 
view  of  the  worshipper's  mfn'tyc.  Leaven  (see  Kx.  ±5 
18),  like  honey,  will  set  up  fermentation,  or  iro  sour. 
For  this  reason  it  is,  perhaps,  that  milk  is 
allowed  in  offerings.  .Honey  \\.mld  also  be  unfamiiia> 
to  nomads;  contrast  Ex.ek.  K>io.  Salt,  as  a  relish 
is  also  necessary  for  its  purifying  effect,  and  as  a 
symbol  of  the  covenant  (Nu.  iSig*). 

14-16.  Meal  Offering  as  Firstfruits.— These  are  not 
to  be  offered  "  raw,  '  but  if  from  trarden  growth  (R\\ 
"  fresh  ear  ")  in  the  funn  of  bruised  grits.  The  ritual 
is  as  in  1-3.  The  part  of  it  which  is  burnt  is  called  a 
'  memorial  ;  this  term  is  regularly  connected  with 
the  term  "offering  made  by  fire."  Its  original  is 
probably  the  ritual  calling  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh 
(calling  the  sacrifice  to  His  remembrance)  which  would 
accompany  the  actual  burning,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  whole  rite. 

III.  Peace  Offerings.— This  properly  follows  eh.  1, 
and  describes  the  ritual  of  the  next  great  class  of 
sacrifices,  the  peace  offerings.  These  are  familiar  MI 
the  narrative  parts  of  the  OT,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant.  The  root  ol  the  Heb.  term  for  "  peace 
offering"  denotes  not  simply  "peace"  in  our  sense, 
but  •'  being  quits  "  with  another.  In  the.  OT  generally, 
the  peace  offering  is  a  common  meal,  wherein  God, 
priest,  and  worshippers  sit  down,  as  it  were,  together, 
in  token  that  there  is  nothing  which  separates  them, 
and  that  all  causes  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  God 
are  at  an  end.  This  offering  is  often  spoken  of  as 
"sacrifice"  par  excellence  (cf.  1  S.  11 15,  1  K.  lig). 
It  often  takes  the  form  of  a  family  or  communal 
commemoration,  of  a  joyous  and  festal  character 
(1  S.  2029).  In  the  Levitical  system,  each  personage 
at  the  banquet  has  his  own  portion  ;  to  Yahweh  belong 
the  blood  and  the  fat  (the  former  as  sacred  or  "  taboo  " 
—too  dangerous  for  mortals  to  consume  ;  the  latter 
for  the  same  rea.-on  or  as  being  the  special  delicacy)  • 
the  rest  of  the  victim  is  boiled  (cf.  1  S.  2i3ff.)  ;  to  the 
priest  go  the  breast  and  shoulder  ;  to  the  worshippers 
the  rest^  (7i2ff.,  Nu.  15i;ff.).  Here,  however,  only 
Yahweh 's  portions  are  mentioned.  Originally  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  commonest  form  of  sacri 
fice  ;  by  P  it  is  subordinated  to  the  burnt  offering. 

1-5.  Cattle.. — Females  as  well  as  males  are  allowed 
here,  though  not  for  the  burnt  offering.     The  different 


kinds  of  fat,  all  of  which  belong  to  Yahweh,  are  care 
fully  specified  (cf.  Dt.  32i4,  Is.  346).  The  fat  on  the 
cidneys  is  thought  of,  as  the  Arab  proverb  shows  as 
the  seat  of  life,  like  the  blood  (17i|).  By  the  caul  i? 
meant  the  caudate  lobe.  The  liver  itself,  by  many 
peoples,  has  been  used  for  divination,  notably  r> 
Babylonian  ritual  ;  perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  in 
cluded  among  the  parts  to  bo  burnt. 

6-11.  Sheep.—"  Flock  "  (6)  includes  either  sheep  or 
goats,  but  note  that  by  implication  only  lambs,  and 
not  full-grown  sheep,  are  to  be  offered.  *  The  ritual  is 
the  same  as  for  cattle,  save  that  the  fat  tail  (another 
special  delicacy,  properly  the  fat  lying  close  to  the 
tail  in  certain  breeds  of  sheep)  is  carefully  mentioned. 
Ihe  offerer  denies  himself  the.  pleasantcst  parts  The- 
old  anthropomorphic  view  survives  in  the  mention  of 
the  food"  in  n.  These  words  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  ritual  language  used  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  priest  at  the  altar. 

12-16.  Goats.— The  language  is  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  save  that  the  tail  is  not  mentioned. 
Birds  are  not  included  among  the  victims  for  peace 
offerings.  They  could  hardly  be  divided  ninon*  the 
participants.  The  whole  chapter,  and  specially  17, 
shows  that  P's  interest  is  not  with  the  sacrifice  as  a 
whole,  but  one  particular  part  of  it,  the  scrupulous 
devoting  of  the  fat  and  the  blood  to  Yahweh.  We 
can  distinguish  here  and  elsewhere  in  P,  as  in  the 
other  codes,  the  hand  of  the  legislative  reformer 

IV.  1-V.  13.  The  Sin  Offering.— This,  and  the  guilt 
offering,  whoso  ritual  follows,  are  unknown  before  the 
b-xile,  save  as  fines  (2  K.  1 '2iC>,  Am.  2s).  Ezek.  mentions 
oth,  but  is  conscious  of  no  difference  between  them. 
Probably  the  distinction  between  them  grew  up 
gradually  (see  on  014 ff.).  The  ritual  is  derived  partly 
from  that  of  the  burnt  offering  and  peace  offering 
partly  from  other  old  rites.  No  idea  of  substitution 
seems  to  bo  implied  (though  it  is  true  that  a  ritual 
tablet  from  Babylonia  states  that  idea  very  clearly  ; 
'•  the  life  of  the  kid  has  he  given  for  his  own  life  its 
head  for  his  head,"  etc.),  since  the  sin  offering  is  "  most 
holy,  a  term  which  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
offerer  ;  a  meal  offering  is  included,  as  if  the  sacrifice 
were  thought  of  originally  as  an  offering  of  food  ;  and 
the  sacrifice  is  offered  for  sins  not  demanding  death, 
though  the  victim  is  always  killed,  and  by  the  wor 
shipper.  |Ob.-er\e  also  thai  were  the  sacrifice  subsrl- 
tutionary,  the  chief  point  would  te  the  slaughter.  But 

it  was  rather  the  manipulation  of  the  blood? A.  S.  P.] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  a  gift  or 
payment  in  return  for  a  wrong  done  is  prominent 
throughout.  The  offerer  has  no  more  share  in  his 
offering  than  in  the  case  of  the  burnt  offering,  though 
the  priest  has.  This  becomes  clearer  when  it  is  seen 
that  "  sin  "  is  used,  not  of  deliberate  disobedience  or 
defiance  of  Yahweh's  moral  law,  but  more  particularly 
of  ritual  or  ceremonial  mistakes  or  defilement  com 
mit  t<-d  through  inadvertence  or  ignorance.  The  sin 
offering  often  accompanies  other  sacrifices  ;  in  Ezek., 
the  consecration  of  the  altar  (43ig).  While  the  later 
legislation  thus  purifies  the  sacrificial  ritual  from  any 
thing  that  could  remotely  savour  of  irreverence,  it  is 
very  far  from  tho  standpoint  of  Ps.  51  ;  it  simply 
perpetuates,  for  good  and  evil,  the  primitive  conception 
of  sin  as  an  infraction  of  the  restrictions  or  "  taboos  " 
imposed  on  human  conduct  by  the  deity.  The  main 
characteristics  of  the  sin  offering  are  the  killing  of  the 
victim  by  the  worshipper  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood,  as  in  the  burnt  offering  ;  the  flesh  is  burnt  out- 
Bide  the  camp  or  eaten  by  the  priest,  i.e.  it  is  "  most 
holy."  The  manipulation  of  the  blood,  however,  is 
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more  complicated  (cf.  5$.),  and  different  kinds  of 
animals  are  to  be  offered,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
offerer — High  Priest,  congregation,  ruler,  private 
person,  or  the  poor.  The  seven  times  repeated  sprink 
ling  of  the  blood  "  before  Yahwoh  "  (6)  recalls  the 
ritual  of  ch.  16  ;  both  may  well  be  among  the  latest 
developments  of  Priestly  legislation. 

If.  General  Statement. — These  sins  are  committed 
"  through  error  "  (RVm),  when  the  "  sinner  "  thinks 
that  he  is  doing  something  else,  or  does  not  know  that 
what  he  is  doing  is  wrong  ;  i.e.  to  us,  they  are  not 
"  sins  "  at  all.  "  Cf.  22,  Nu.  1524-29,  Jos.  20s,  and 
contrast  the  phrase,  sinning  "  with  a  high  hand," 
i.e.  deliberately  (Nu.  1030 ;  cf.  penalties  in  Lev.  202lf.) ; 
for  this,  only  excommunication  or  death  is  possible. 

3-12.  Sin  Offering  of  the  High  Priest — Inadvertences 
at  the  altar,  which  would,  if  unatoned  for,  have  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  for  the  whole  com 
munity.  The  "  anointed  "  priest  is  the  High  Priest 
(622,  812,30,  21 10).  He  is  the  representative  of  the 
whole  people  ;  his  guilt  or  error  is  therefore  theirs. 
There  is  no  choice  of  animals  here,  as  in  3.  The  chief 
part  of  the  rite  is  the  presentation  of  the  blood,  the 
"  life  "  of  the  animal,  to  Yahweh.  It  is  brought  to 
the  tent  of  meeting,  i.e.  the  actual  shrine  of  the 
sanctuary,  where  alone  Yahweh  "  meets  "  with  the 
priest.  The  more  important  the  offence  and  the 
offerer,  the  nearer  the  blood  must  be  brought  to 
Yahweh  ;  hence,  in  tliis  case,  sprinkling  on  the  altar 
would  not  be  enough.  The  priest  stands  with  the 
blood  inside  the  outer  compartment  of  the  shrine,  and 
sprinkles  the  blood  upon  the  curtain  that  separates 
the  outer  from  the  inner  compartment — the  latter 
being  regarded  as  the  special  abode  of  the  Shekinah, 
or  glory  of  Yahweh  on  earth.  (For  the  seven-fold 
sprinkling,  cf.  Jos.  615,  2  K.  5io.)  The  analogy  with 
the  special  rite  of  Lev.  10  is  clear  ;  but  nothing  is  said 
in  Lev.  10  of  the  altar  of  incense  :  in  Ex.  30 10,  the 
sprinkling  on  the  altar  of  incense  is  mentioned  in  con 
nexion  with  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  its  use  is 
restricted  to  that  rite.  Probably,  therefore,  unlike 
the  altar,  it  was  within  the  shrine.  Not  even  the 
priests  may  eat  of  this  sacrifice  ;  they  are  involved 
in  the  "  sin."  The  duty  of  burning  the  carcase  belongs 
to  the  High  Priest  himself  ;  but  in  the  text  of  the  LXX 
and  Sam.  it  is  assigned  to  the  priests.  The  "  clean 
place  '"  to  winch  the  carcase  is  taken  may  possibly 
be  a  euphemism. 

13-21.  The  Sin  Offering  for  the  Whole  Congregation. 
— The  offering  is  the  same  as  for  the  priest,  but  the 
elders,  as  acting  for  the  congregation  or  assembly, 
are  to  lay  hands  on  the  victim.  These  elders  are  not 
elsewhere  mentioned  in  P.  Some  of  the  ritual  direc 
tions  are  here  omitted  (8f.,  n),  but  the  significant 
clause  is  added  that  by  the  offering  the  people  have 
atonement  made  for  them,  and  they  are  forgiven. 
The  formula  for  sin  in  13  is  a  quite  general  one,  and 
the  word  used  for  "  forgive  "  is  not  peculiarly  ritual 
in  its  use  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  sins  could  be 
comn  itted  by  the  congregation  as  a  whole  save  ritual 
ones  ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  words  "  when  (it) 
is  known."  Such  a  sin  as  that  of  Achan  (Jos.  7), 
though  it  involved  the  whole  nation  in  its  consequences, 
was  punished  in  a  very  different  way.  What  if  such 
a  "  sin  "  never  became  known  ?  It  was  covered  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  In  63,  however,  the  guilt  is 
said  to  follow  on  the  discovery  of  the  unintentional 
wrong-doing.  Contrast  this  ritual  with  that  of 
Nu.  1624ff. 

22-26.  Tho  Sin  Oiiering  for  a  Rister,  or  tribal  chief 
or  representative.  The  word  is  also  used  of  the  one 


chief  of  the  nation  in  post-exilic  writers  when  the 
succession  of  kings  had  come  to  an  end.  It  would 
apply  to  Nehemiah,  or  perhaps  to  a  foreign  ruler  like 
the  Persian  Bagoas,  governor  of  Jerusalem  in  402  B.C. 
The  offering  is  a  goat  instead  of  a  bullock,  and  its 
blood  is  only  smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  not 
sprinkled,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  by  an  ordinary 
priest,  not  the  High  Priest. 

27-35.  The  Laymen's  Sin  Offering. — The  victim  is 
here  either  a  goat  or  a  lamb — the  offerer  could  appa 
rently  choose  which,  and  in  each  case  a  female.  In 
other  points  the  ritual  is  the  same.  For  "  common 
people  "  RVm  is  better.  The  phrase  is  used  in  the 
histories  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  or  the  popular 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court.  In  Ezra  it  denotes 
the  semi-heathen  population  surviving  after  the  return 
from  exile.  Cf.  Jn.  749. 

V.  1-6.  Sins  for  which  Offerings  are  Necessary. —The 
first  case  is  that  of  one  who,  when  evidence  in  a  trial 
is  called  for  under  a  curse,  deliberately  conceals  what 
he  knows  (there  is  no  "  unwittingly "  here)  ;  the 
crime  of  silence  is  paralleled  with  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness.  The  second  case  is  that  arising  from  contact 
either  with  an  unclean  animal  or  from  other  defilement. 
Further  details  of  these  taboos  are  given  in  12-15, 
and  a  harsher  law  is  found  in  Nu.  19 13, 20.  The  third 
case  is  that  of  one  who  finds  that  he  has  not  carried 
out  an  oath  uttered  in  rashness  or  thoughtlessness 
(c.f.  Ps.  104).  Guilt  is  regarded  as  following  on  dis 
covery  ;  confession  must  then  be  made,  and  the 
animal  to  be  offered  is  the  same  as  in  428,32.  Confession 
is  mentioned  only  hero  and  in  Nu.  67  ;  it  is  made  by 
the  priest  for  the  whole  nation  on  the  Day  of  Atone 
ment  (162i).  These  verses  break  the  order  of  thought ; 
they  join  moral  to  ritual  cases  of  guilt,  and  they  make 
no  difference  between  guilt  and  sin  offerings  ;  the 
directions  as  to  ritual  are  simpler  than  in  what  pre 
cedes  and  follows  ;  and  there  is  no  distinction  of 
classes  ;  the  offering  stated  is  that  for  the  common 
people  in  4.  The  fact  that  guilt  and  sin  offerings 
are  identical  in  14i2ff.,  and  the  absence  of  the  mention 
of  guilt  offering  in  9,  suggests  that  the  guilt  offering 
was  not  known  in  the  earlier  sections  of  P,  and  that 
the  differentiation  in  4  and  5  is  a  later  development. 
The  two  kinds  of  offerings,  however,  are  mentioned 
together  in  2  K.  12i6. 

V.  7-13.  Concessions  to  Poverty  in  the  case  of  sin 
offerings.  This  section  takes  up  the  last  verses  in  4. 
("  Giuilt  offering  "  in  7  should  bo  "  sin  offering  "  as  is 
shown  by  8f. )  If  the  offerer  cannot  afford  a  lamb, 
two  turtle  doves  or  young  pigeons  may  be  offered. 
Only  one  of  these  is  properly  a  sin  offering  ;  but 
another,  for  a  burnt  offering,  has  to  be  given  as  well, 
as  one  would  hardly  be  enough.  Part  of  the  blood  is 
sprinkled  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  part  poured  out  at 
the  base  (cf.  4/).  If  not  even  this  can  be  afforded,  a 
small  meal  offering  will  lie  accepted  as  a  sin  offering. 
A  tenth  of  an  ephah  would  form  about  6|  pints.  Oil 
and  frankincense  are  the  natural  accompaniments,  as 
in  215.  These  concessions  are  doubtless  because  the 
"  sin  "  is  of  an  "  unwitting  "  character.  Whether  the 
offerer  or  the  priests  is  to  decide  as  to  the  kind  of 
victim,  is  not  stated. 

V.  14^VI.  7.  The  Trespass  or  Guilt  Offering.— This  is 
of  two  kinds,  though  the  principle  of  amendment  is  the 
same.  The  first  kind  is  stated  vaguely  ;  committing 
a  trespass  (the  word  means  acting  unfaithfully  or 
treacherously ;  it  is  coupled  with  sinning  ''  unwit 
tingly  "  in  15,  17).  The  offence  consists  in  treating 
what  is  Yahweh's  as  if  it  were  not  Yahweh's,  i.e.  in 
correctness,  really  unintentional,  connected  witii  some 
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offering.  If  not  unintentional,  the  penalty  is  different 
(I\ru.  1530).  The  offerer  is  not  said  to  kill  the  guilt 
offering  ;  though  elsewhere,  the  offerer's  act  of  killing 
is  carefully  mentioned,  and  it  scorns  to  be  implied  in 
72.  The  second  case  is  intentional — trickery  in  a 
matter  of  deposit  or  pledge  (RVm).  or  theft,  or  "  oppres 
sion,"  or  keeping  another's  property,  or  falsehood  ;  all 
these  are  trespasses  against  Yahweh,  and  as  such  must 
bo  atoned  for  by  a  trespass  or  guilt  offering.  This 
offering  consists  in  restitution  and,  in  the  first  case, 
amends  ;  the  restitution  is  a  ram  ;  the  amends  is  one 
fifth  of  the  value  of  the  ram.  In  the  second  case,  the 
object  held  back  is  itself  restored  with  an  addition  of 
one-fifth  of  its  value  ;  and  a  ram  is  offered  to  Yahweh 
as  well.  The  "  amends  "  necessitates  a  valuation  ; 
this  is  to  be  made  in  "  sanctuary  shekels  "  (see  on  '21 
16-25).  17-10  seems  t<>  add  nothing  to  the  preceding  ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  "  amends,"  and  "  guilt  offer 
ing  "  is  spoken  of.  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
sin  offering  in  4.  Perhaps  it  is  an  older  fragment; 
cf.  E/.r.  I0ic,,  where  for  the  sin  of  marrying  foreign 
wives,  a  ram  is  offered  by  the  people  "  for  their  guilt." 
In  the  case  of  trespass  against  one's  neighbour,  the 
procedure  is  parallel  ;  in  this  case,  the  restitution 
is  mentioned  before  the  ram  of  the  guilt  offering.  But 
the  latter  is  as  necessary  as  the  former;  all  morality 
is  the  cone, >i'n  of  Yahweh.  and  in  every  trespass  He 
is  injured.  This  is  on-  of  the  few  references  to  social 
morality  in  P.  The  earlier  prophets  refer  to  little 
else,  and  Iv/.ekiei,  in  eh.  IS,  eonlines  his  catalogue  to 
non-ritual  offenc"s,  to  be  purged  only  by  repentance-. 

VI.  8  VII.  38.  Special  Manual  for  Priests,  given  to 
"Aaron  and  his  sons  "(9,  i.|,  25,  etc.;  contrast  42,  etc.). 
The  peace  offering  is  here  placed  last.  Jt  may  bo 
noted  that  two  sections  (7/-io  and  722-27)  «'em  to 
break  the  connexion  ;  they  are  perhaps  insertions 
from  independent  laws.  None  of  these  provisions 
affect  laymen. 

VI.  8-' 13.  The  Priests  and  the  Burnt  Offering  (<•/. 
ch.  1).—  This  section,  however,  obviously  refers  specially 
to  the  "continual"  or  daily  sacrifice.  The  fire  on 
the  altar  is  to  be  perpetual,  like  the  Roman  Ve«ta-lire  ; 
the  victim  is  to  rest  on  the  "  hearth  "  or  plate  on  the 
top  of  the  altar.  The  priest  is  to  be  clothed  in  linen, 
as  conducing  to  bodily  cleanliness  and  avoiding  sweat 
(cf.  also  Kx.  I'S.i^).  When  the  pries;  carries  away  the 
-shes  (cf.  on  4i.>),  he  is  to  change  his  garments;  the 
altar  garments  must  not  risk  "  infecting  "  common 
objects  (cl.  K/ek.  44 i<r).  Originally  there  was  but  one 
burnt  offering  daily  ('•/.  2  K.  IGis),  as  here  ;  in  Kx.  :>',) 
3<Sff.  and  Nu.  283^.,  two;  so  Dan.  i»2i.  Lev.  here 
gives  what  is  relatively  the  earlier  usage. 

14-18.  The  Daily  Meal  Offering  (r/."  ch.  2  for  occa 
sional  meal  offerings).  A  meal  offering,  however, 
accompanies  even-  burnt  offering.  This  section  repeats 
the  provision  that  no  leaven  must  bo  used  in  the 
baking,  and  adds  that  the  priests  who  eat  their  portion 
of  it  must  do  so  in  a  holy  place,  and  that  no  women 
must  partake  of  it ;  the  women  of  the  priests'  families 
are  in  a  lower  grade  of  holiness  ;  to  them,  as  to  laymen, 
the  "  holy  "  offerings  are  taboo.  This  provision  is 
mentioned  here  because  the  priests  would  have  to  see 
to  its  being  carried  out. 

19-23.  The  High  Priest's  Special  Offering.— The 
High  Priest  offers  a  meal  offering  every  day,  half  in 
the  morning,  half  at  evening.  The  amount  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  smallest  class  of  sin  offerings  (.~>n). 
Priests  do  not  consume  their  own  sin  offering  ;  this 
sacrifice,  must  therefore  be  burnt  entire.  The  refer 
ence  to  the  day  of  installation  (2O«)  must  be  a  mistaken 
gloss  (as  is  clear  from  "  perpetually,"  206). 


24-30.  Special  Directions  for  the  Sin  Offering. —It  i--i 

"  most  holy  "  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  killed  by  the  altar, 
like  a  burnt  offering,  and  it  can  only  be  eaten  by  priests. 
Victims  whose  blood  is  brought  within  the  shrine  are 
for  priests  as  well  as  laymen,  and  therefore  their 
flesh  must  not  bo  eaten  at  all.  [The  reason  for  this 
regulation  (30)  is  that  the  holiness  is  present  in  a 
degree  so  intense  that  it  is  dangerous  even  for  the 
priests  to  eat  the  flesh.  It  has  "to  be  burnt,  not  of 
course  to  convey  the  sacrifice  to  God,  for  this  has 
already  been  done  in  the  offering  of  the  fat  and  the 
blood  (45-io),  but  to  dispose  of  the  flesh  safely 
and  effectively.— A.  S.  P.]  Even  a  splash  of  "  holy"" 
blood  is  contagious  ;  it  can  (and  must)  be  removed 
from  a  garment  or  brass  vessel  by  rinsing  or  scouring  ; 
a  porous  (and  less  valuable)  pot  which  has  been  used 
for  cooking  the  animal  must  be  destroyed.  (Cf.  W  R 
Smith,  US*,  pp.  349,  451.)  [The  idea  is  that  the 
"holiness"  in  the  liquid  will  sink  info  the  very  texture 
of  the  porous  earthenware,  so  that  no  washing  will 
remove  it ;  accordingly  it  must  be  broken,  that  it  mav 
not  be  used  again.  On  the  other  hand,  the  broth 
could  not  sink  into  the  closer  texture  of  the  brazen 
vessel,  so  that  cleansing  of  the  surface  sufficed  to  remove 
the  holiness. — A.  S.  P.] 

VII.  1-10.  Supplementary  Regulations  for  guilt  offer 
ings  and  priestly  dues.  1-7  supplements  5i6'j.  The 
blood  of  the  victim  is  to  be  dashed  (not  sprinkled) 
round  the  altar.  The  fat,  as  in  other  offerings,  is  to 
be  carefully  removed  and  offered  to  Yahweh.  The 
priests'  dues  are  the  same  with  the  guilt  offering  as 
with  the  sin  offering.  (Every  guilt  offering  is  also  a 
sin  offering,  though  the  reverse,  of  course,  is  not  the 
case.)  The  notice  about  priests'  dues  is  fragmentary 
(see_  28-34).  The  priests  are  to  have  the  hide  of  the 
victim  ;  in  the  sacrificial  tariffs  of  Marseilles  and  Sippar 
the  hide  goes  to  the  priests  ;  at  ( 'arthage,  to  the  offerer. 
Baked,  fried,  and  "  griddled  "  meal  offerings  (cf.  24-7) 
;;o  to  the  officiating  priest,  meal  offerings  with  or 
without  oil  to  the  priests  as  a  whole  ;  presumably  a 
larger  offering  is  here  referred  to. 

11-21.  The  Peace  Offerings. — These  are  of  two  kinds, 
thanksgiving  and  vow  or  free-will  offerings.  The 
former  is  specially  connected  with  the  "  bread  "  or 
meal,  in  its  character  of  a  banquet  (cf.  3iff.).  But  the 
relative  portions  of  priest  and  offerer  are  here  more 
closely  defined.  One  cake  is  to  be  lifted  up  from  the 
rest,  as  a  "  heave-offering  "  (Nu.  5<j*),  the  due  of  the  offi 
ciating  priest.  The  second  class  of  peace  offerings  is 
holier,  and  greater  precautions  are  needed  against  the 
flesh  going  bad.  The  meal  is  to  begin  on  the  day  of  offer 
ing  ;  and  no  part  is  to  be  kept  more  than  one  clear 
day.  There  may  bo  a  reminiscence  of  the  early  limita 
tion  of  the  duration  of  a  festival  to  two  days.  (For 
another  suggestion,  see  RS2,  p.  387.)  Special  care  is 
needed  to  avoid  the  touch  or  presence  of  any  unclean- 
ness  in  connexion  with  this  sacrifice.  The  caution 
was  doubtless  necessitated  by  the  licence  of  the  older 
sacrifices,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  feasts  might 
easily  be  and  actually  were  (cf.  Am.  27f.)  conducive  to 
much  worse  things  than  ritual  uncleanness.  Hence 
the  sternness  of  the  tone  here. 

22-27.  General  Prohibition  of  Eating  Fat  and  Blood 
(cf,  36).—  The  fat  of  sacrificial  animals  is  to  bo  offered 
to  Yahweh  ;  the  fat  of  other  animals  may  be  used  for 
anything  except  food.  For  disobedience  to  this  pro 
hibition,  no  atoning  sacrifice  avails.  One  of  the  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  Judaism  has  been  its  avoidance 
of  all  save  "  kosher  "  meat. 

28-34.  Continuation  of  Peace  Offerings. — An  addition 
to  the  provisions  of  8-10.  The  breast  and  the  thigh 
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go  to  the  priests,  the  latter  to  the  officiator,  the  former 
to  the  priests  in  general  (cf.  I  S.  213-16,  Dt.  183)  ;  here, 
a  still  larger  portion  is  surrendered  by  the  offerer. 
The  breast  is  to  be  "  waved,,"  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  altar  ;  the  thigh  is 
simply  "  heaved,"  i.e.  lifted  out  of  the  rest  of  tho 
offerin.tr  and  laid  aside,  as  in  14. 

35-38.  Conclusion. — "Portion"  (ing.)  is  correct, 
not  "  anointing  portion."  36  ia  therefore  a  gloss 
(cf.  also  620).  Tho  priests  have  not  yet  been  anointed. 
The  mention  of  Sinai  ( 38  ;  contrast  1 1 )  shows  that  tho 
words  are  intended  to  form  the  conclusion  of  Gf.  only. 

VIII.-IX.  The  Consscration  and  Induction  of  Priests, 
to  which  10  is  an  appendix.  8  properly  follows  Ex.  40. 
Ex.  29  gives  the  law  of  consecrations,  Ex.  30-40  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  Lev.  8  describes  the 
actual  performance  of  the  rite  ordained  in  Ex.  29. 

VIII.  Consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  Sons. — Tho 
actual  stages  in  the  process  are  as  follows  •  1—5,  assern- 
Wage  of  the  persons  and  materials;  6-13,  washing, 
anointing,  and  clothing  of  the  priests  ;  14-17,  sacrifice 
of  the  bullock  (here  Aaron  acts  as  tho  offerer,  Moses 
as  tho  priest)  ;  18-21,  sacrifice  of  the  first  ram  ;  22-32, 
sacrifice  of  the  second  ram,  "  of  consecration,"  which 
constitutes  the  "  differentia  "  of  the  whole  ceremony  ; 
33-36,  the  continuance  of  the  ceremony  for  a  week. 
For  notes  on  the  details,  see  on  Ex.  29.  The  definite 
articles  refer  back  to  Ex.  292f.,5,  etc.  Neither  the  "  con 
gregation"  nor  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (Ex.  £830, 
pp.  lOOf .)  are  mentioned  in  Ex.  29.  The  insignia  and  the 
anointing  suggest  actual  royalty.  The  anointing  of  tho 
tabernacle  and  the  altar  is  not  in  Ex.  29,  nor  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  altar  and  the  "  atoning  for  it  "  by  means 
of  the  bullock's  blood  (cf.  the  more  detailed  ritual  in  46), 
nor  the  anointing  of  Aaron's  garments  (30).  Tho  special 
reference  to  the  touching  of  the  extremities  (23f. )  is 
symbolical  of  the  whole  body.  Tn  Ex.  2927,  both  tho 
"  wave -breast  "  and  the  "  heave-thigh  "  are  mentioned, 
as  in  Lev.  734  ;  Moses  (29)  receives  these  as  being  the 
officiating  priest ;  but  it  is  curious  that  neither  here 
nor  in  Ex.  29  does  Moses  actually  receive  the  thigh  ; 
in  view  of  834,  this  would  have  been  more  naturally 
mentioned  than  the  breast ;  perhaps  the  latter,  as 
Moses'  special  portion,  is  a  later  insertion.  Ex.  2936 
states  that  a  bullock  is  to  be  sacrificed  on  each  of  the 
eight  days.  "  Consecrate  "  (33),  lit.  (mg.),  "fill  the 
hands  "  (Ex.  299_*,  Nu.  83*,  1  Ch.  29s*).  So  in  28, 
consecration  is  lit.  "  filling  "  (cf.  27) ;  in  Ezek.  4326, 
the  consecration  of  the  altar  is  spoken  of  as  a 
filling  the  hands  thereof  (mq.).  A  similar  phrase 
in  Babylonian  moans  "  to  confer  office  upon."  (The 
words  are  also  used  in  Ass.  inscriptions  about  nations 
whom  God  entrusts  to  the  victorious  king.  "  Asshur 
fills  the  king's  hands  with  them  "  ;  meaning  little 
more  than  "  he  delivers  them  into  tho  victor's  hands.") 
It  is  noteworthy  that  here  the  action  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  proceeding  is  not  the  sprinkling  of 
blood,  but  the  holding  of  the  offerings  which  are  to  bo 
presented  to  Yahweh.  Originally,  it  would  seem,  the 
main  duty  of  the  priest  was  to  present  the  offering  of  the 
worshipper  to  the  god.  He  is  thus  formally  inducted 
into  office  by  the  placing  of  the  offerings  in  his  hands 
(cf.  Heb.  83).  Noteworthy  also  is  the  reference  to  atone 
ment  (34).  It  was  necessary  to  remove  all  trace  of  un- 
cleanness,  i.e.  of  whatever  was  not  suitable  to  such  special 
purposes,  previous  to  the  ceremony.  For  similar  reasons 
the  priests  must  not  leave  the  special  precincts  of  the 
shrine  throughout  the  week.  The  whole  intention  is 
to  emphasize  the  special  dedication  of  both  priest  and 
altar,  and  it  may  be  said  to  imply  the  thought  of  a 
covenant  between  Yahweh  and  the  priests. 


IX.  The  Installation  Functions. — These  take  place 
at  tho  end  of  the  consecration  "  octave."  Here  Aaron, 
assisted  by  his  sons,  as  now  consecrated,  is  the  officiator, 
and  not  Moses,  as  in  8. 

1-7.  Preparation  of  Priests  and  People. — The  cere 
mony  and  its  purpose  are  closely  similar  to  those  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  For  the  priests  themselves, 
a  sin  offering,  a  bull-calf,  and  a  burnt  offering,  a  ram  ; 
for  tho  people,  a  sin  offering,  a  he-goat,  a  burnt  offer 
ing,  calf  and  lamb,  and  also  a  peace  offering,  ox  and 
ram.  No  choice  of  animals  is  given  here,  as  in  1, 
and  in  4  the  goat  is  for  tho  prince  and  the  bullock  for 
tho  whole  people.  The  meal  offering  accompanies,  as 
in  2,  etc.  The  altar  is  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  the 
only  altar  known  to  P  ("  altar  of  incense,"  47*). 
Elders  (i)  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  P  save  4i5. 
Why  is  no  guilt  offering  mentioned  ?  Cf.  5i7*.  "And 
for  the  people  "  (7)  should  be  "  and  for  thy  house." 

8-14.  The  Priests'  Offering.— The  sin  offering 
naturally  preceded  the  burnt  offering.  The  ritual  of  the 
sin  offering  conforms  to  that  of  4i-i2.  For  the  burnt 
offering,  note  "  piece  by  piece  "  (13),  suggesting  the 
leisurely  solemnity  of  the  whole  rite. 

15-21.  The  People's  Offering. — First  the  sin  offering, 
as  before,  then  the  burnt  offering  ;  part  of  the  meal 
offering  is  consumed  on  the  altar  ;  tho  rest  will  be 
eaten  by  the  priest  ( 10 1  a).  The  burnt  offering  is  thought 
of  as  the  daily  sacrifice  ;  "  tho  burnt  offering  of  the 
morning."  The  peace  offering  comes  last.  Nothing 
is  said  here  of  any  participation  by  the  people  in  this  ; 
the  part  of  the  priests  in  the  ritual,  however,  is  very 
fully  described.  The  thigh,  as  well  as  the  breast,  is 
said  to  be  waved,  not  heaved  (1 32*) ;  in  8  the  thigh 
is  not  mentioned ;  perhaps  here,  therefore,  it  is  a 
gloss,  added  from  730.  In  10i4  the  distinction  of  732 
is  preserved. 

22-24.  The  Blessings.— The  first  blessing  immediately 
follows  the  sacrifice  ;  the  second  follows  a  ceremonial 
entrance  of  Aaron,  with  Moses,  into  the  shrine — the 
outer  chamber,  not  "  within  the  veil."  Consecration 
gives  to  Aaron  a  special  power  to  bless,  i.e.  to  approach 
the  nearer  presence  of  Yahweh,  and  so  to  bestow  a 
special  blessing  on  the  people.  The  "  glory "  of 
Yahweh,  naturally  connected  with  fire,  was  ordinarily 
shrouded  from  tho  people  by  day,  with  a  cloud.  For 
fire  as  consuming  the  offering,  cf.  Jg.  621,  1  K.  1838, 
I  Ch.  2126,  2  Ch.  7i.  The  consuming  of  tho  fat  is 
specially  mentioned.  This  appearance  of  fire  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  sacrifice  and  the  blessings, 
unless  the  author  neglects  the  fact  that  the  offerings 
had  been  already  burnt. 

Ch.  X  contains  four  appendices  on  the  priests' 
duties,  of  which  the  first  and  the  fourth  arc  in  the 
form  of  ideal  narratives  (a  caution  and  a  misunder 
standing),  like  chs.  8f. 

1-7.  The  Sin  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. — Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  eldest  sons  of  Aaron  (Ex.  623),  had  been 
privileged  to  "go  up  and  see  the  God  of  Israel  "  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  seventy  elders  (Ex.  24iff.,  J). 
Here,  they  offer  fire  which  has  not  been  taken  from  the 
altar  "  hearth  "  or  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
proper  receipt  for  tho  sacred  incense,  and  arc  them 
selves  at  once  consumed.  Tho  bodies  are  withdrawn 
from  the  camp  by  their  father's  cousins,  and  Aaron 
and  his  remaining  sons  are  forbidden  to  mourn  for 
them.  The  catastrophe  is  here  described  very  briefly, 
in  contrast  to  that  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
Nu.  16 ;  cf.  Nu.  81-4  ;  in  1  Ch.  242,  Nadab  and  Abihu 
are  simply  mentioned  as  dying  before,  their  father. 
Bcrtholet  suggests  that  the  narrative  points  back  to 
a  struggle  with  a  class  of  priests  in  the  N.  Kingdom 
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who  attempted  to  become  naturalised  at  Jerusalem, 
and  who  were  recognised  as  previously  existing,  but 
illegitimate ;  cf.  Ezekiel's  insistence  on  the  sole 
legitimacy  of  the  sons  of  Zadok,  the  Jerusalemite 
priests,  an  insistence  which  could  not  be  carried  out 
after  the  Exile.  This  narrative  would  thus  be  intended 
to  account  for  their  illegitimacy.  The  fire  which  "  con 
sumed  "  them  is  probably  thought  of  as  overwhelming 
them  with  a  sudden  flash.  Their  bodies  are  still 
covered  with  their  outer  garments.  For  Mishael,  etc., 
see  Ex.  618-22.  All  the  priests  are  here  forbidden  to 
show  the  ordinary  sign:;  of  mourning.  These  would  be 
regarded  as  an  interference  with  their  ritual  condition 
which  would  mean  general  danger  or  disaster  ;  here, 
too,  all  the  priests  are  regarded  as  anointed.  Tho 
reference  to  the  tent  of  meeting  obviously  refers  to  the 
prohibition  in  835.  In  1'lmf.  (II)  and  in  Kzck.  4-12.5, 
mourning  is  restricted,  but  not  entirely  prohibited,  for 
all  priests. 

8-11.  Prohibition  of  Alcohol. — The  prohibition  refers 
to  periods  when  the  priests  aro  "  on  duty  "  (so  Ezek.  44 
21)  ;  but  the  reason  iriven,  that  the  priests  may  be 
able  to  instruct  the  people,  seems  to  imply  a  wider 
abstinence.  The  priestly  excesses  leferred  to  in  the 
earlier  prophets  (Is.  2tS/,  E/.ek.  2226)  are  thus  guarded 
against.  In  Home,  the  Flamen  i)ialis  was  even  pro 
hibited  from  walking  on  a  path  between  vineyards 
(]>.  217).  Yahweh  does  not  elsewhere  speak  to  Aaron 
alone. 

12-15.  The  Eating  of  the  Priests'  Dues  (<•/.  614-18, 
728-34).  The  meal  offering  i;  "  most  holy,"  i.e.  it  is 
to  be  eaten  only  by  the  priests  themselves,  and  in  a 
holy  place  ;  the  llesh  is  "  holy/'  and  may  be  eaten  by 
the  priests'  families,  and  in  a  clean  place.  The  dis 
tinction  is  not  easy  to  explain  ;  but  degrees  of  holiness 
arc  simply  equivalent  to  degrees  in  restrictions  sur 
rounding  the  object  or  action.  The  thigh  as  well  as 
the  breast  is  to  be  waved  (cf.  732*) ;  this  statement  may 
be  intended  to  correct  an  earlier  custom  of  waving 
only  the  breast;  the  distinction  between  the  two, 
however,  remains  quite  plain  in  this  passage,  as  else 
where. 

16-20.  Explanation  of  a  Ritual  Error. — Aaron  and 
his  sons  had  not  eaten  the  sin  offering.  Moses  is 
angered  with  the  sons  ;  but  the  reason  is  given  that 
such  an  act  would  have  been  inapposite  after  the 
catastrophe  of  1-7.  Moses  accepts  the  explanation. 
But  why  should  they  have  eaten  the  sin  offering  ': 
Cf.  626,  29.  42i  (c/.  4i2)  implies  that  the  sin  offering 
for  the  assembly  is  not  to  be  eaten.  4,  however,  must 
bo  looked  upon  as  earlier.  10  looks  on  the  eating  as 
a  priestly  duty  on  behalf  of  the  community.  Accord 
ing  to  623,  the  sin  offering  is  not  to  be  eaten  when  its 
blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  ;  in  this  case  (9g) 
the  blood  is  not  so  brought  in.  Thus,  according  to  4 
(probably  earlier),  no  excuse  was  needed.  Aaron's 
explanation  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  through  the 
death  of  his  sons,  he  feels  himself  to  be  under  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  therefore  unable  to  consume  a  holy  thing. 
The  representation  of  Aaron  as  correcting  or  reminding 
Moses  is  unique  in  I*. 

XI.-XV.  Ritual  Cleanliness  and  Uncleanliness. — 11, 
Animals  ;  12,  Childbirth  ;  13,  Skin  diseases  (including 
tainted  garments) ;  14i-32,  1'urgation  for  skin 
diseases  ;  1433-57,  "  Leprosy  "  in  houses,  and  general 
conclusion  to  tho  Ijaw  ;  15,  "  Issues." 

Probably  to  most  modern  readers,  this  section  is  the 
least  intelligible  in  the  book.  We  must  consider  it 
(a)  in  its  ethnological  and  (b)  its  specifically  Hebrew 
aspect,  (a)  Those  laws  are  properly  "  taboos."  The 
term  is  Polynesian,  signifj'ing  what  is  in  itself,  or 


artificially,  forbidden,  cither  for  tho  whole  community, 
or  else  for  common  people,  or  priests,  or  kings  (p.  629). 
Taboos  may  relate  to  places,  or  to  the  sexes,  or  to  certain 
ages.  Certain  kinds  of  food  may  be  taboo,  universally, 
or  as  determined  temporarily  by  a  chief ;  individuals  may 
be  taboo  to  one  another — speech  with  a  mother-in-law 
is  very  widely  forbidden,  and  al-:o  approach  to  one's 
wife  after  childbirth  ;  or  the  wife  must  not  pronounce 
her  husband's  name.  In  the  Australian  initiation 
ceremonies,  speaking  is  taboo  to  the  initiates  for 
certain  periods.  The  origin  of  taboo  is  still  obscure. 
What  is  not  customary  comes  in  time  to  excite  horror 
(cf.  the  varying  laws  of  decency  in  different  primitive 
tribes).  This  horror  is  felt  to  bo  religious,  and  it  can 
bo  easily  used  by  chiefs  or  priests,  for  selfish  or  for 
hygienic  purposes,  (b]  Heb.  practice  shows  a  notable 
restriction  in  the  institution.  In  early  times  a  chief 
could  temporarily  impose  a  ban  (Jos.  618,  1  S.  1424)  ; 
and  taboos  are  recognised  on  priests  (106,  etc.)  and 
in  connexion  with  animals,  birth,  and  certain  diseases. 
Why  ?  From  the  nature  of  things,  or  for  moral  or 
hygienic  or  ritual  reasons  ?  The  suggestion  of  Nature 
is  an  insecure  guide,  since  taboos  on  animals  (e.g.  swine, 
holy  animals  among  Greeks  and  Arabs)  and  actions 
(i.ij.  sexual  rules)  vary  so  widely.  Morality  will  not 
explain  taboos  on  animal  flesh  (save  that  perhaps  some 
kinds  of  llesh  may  arouse  passion)  or  the  restriction 
on  the  young  mother.  Hygiene  may  explain  some 
taboos  ;  but  why  the  restriction  of  food  to  animals 
Levitieally  clean,  or  why  should  a  mother  be  unclean 
for  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  eighty  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  girl  ?  Ritual  may  explain  some 
prohibitions,  as  of  animals  which  were  only  used  in 
heathen  rites  ;  it  may  be,  as  Bertholet  suggests,  that 
whatever  is  under  the  protection  or  power  of  an  alien 
;  od  is  unclean  or  taboo  (hence  perhaps  the  rejection 
of  horseflesh  for  food  ;  horses  were  sacred  among  the 
heathen  Saxons  ;  camels  are  forbidden  to  Thibetan 
lamas).  What,  then,  of  the  infected  house  ?  Probablv 
all  tour  reasons  were  operative  ;  given  the  concept  of 
things  not  to  be  associated  with  ordinary  life,  tho  class 
would  grow  by  the  addition  of  things  which,  for  various 
reasons,  were  disliked.  Note  the  traces  of  systemisa- 
tion  in  the  code.  The  connexion  of  the  ideas  under 
lying  it  with  institutions  so  widespread  in  primitive 
thought  shows  that  the  law  carries  us  back  to  a  period 
far  anterior  to  Moses,  though  tho  distinction  between 
clean  and  unclean  is  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  21-23. 
"  Clean  "'  must  bo  distinguished  from  "  holy."  The 
former  is  the  condition  of  intercourse  with  all  society  ; 
the  latter  of  approach  to  God.  Hence,  there  are 
grades  of  holiness  ;  but  uncleannoss  exhibits  only 
differences  of  duration  ("  until  the  evening,"  etc.). 
The  holy  and  the  unclean,  however,  arc  alike  in  being 
untouchable  by  man,  though  for  different  reasons  ; 
hence  the  Rabbinic  phrase,  used  of  canonical  books, 
"  they  defile  the  hands  "  vp.  39).  [We  may  infer  from 
Hag.  2i  1-13  that  the  infection  of  uncleanness  was  more 
virulent  than  tho  infection  of  holiness.  Holy  flesh 
could  convey  holiness  to  tho  skirt  but  the  skirt  could 
not  convey  it  to  the  food  it  touched.  Tho  corpse 
could  convey  uncleanness  to  the  person  who  touched 
it,  and  he  in  turn  could  convoy  it  to  the  food.  The 
holy  communicates  its  quality  only  to  one  remove, 
the  unclean  to  two.  Tho  reason  is  apparently  that  the 
holiness  of  a  holy  thing  is  always  derivative,  since 
nothing  is  holy  in  itself  but  becomes  holy  only  through 
consecration  to  God,  the  sole  fount  of  holiness  (p.  196). 
A  thing  may,  however,  be  unclean  in  itself.  There 
aro  therefore  really  four  terms  in  the  holy,  only  three 
in  the  unclean  series  in  this  passage  :  viz.  (a)  God, 
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holy  fl^sh,  ek?rt,  food  ;  (&)  corpse,  man  unclean  through 
contact,  food.  Holiness  and  uncleanness  arc  thus 
each  infectious  at  two  removes  from  the  source,  'out 
no  further. — A.  S.  P.]  The  section  is  probably  not 
original  in  this  place  ;  it  breaks  the  connexion  between 
chs.  10  and  16.  Some  parts  arc  distinct  from  the  rest, 
e.g.  1124-40,  43-45  ;  131-46  must  havo  been  originally 
distinct  from  143-20.  A  similar  code  is  found  in  fit.  14. 
Probably  Dt.  14  is  a  copy  of  an  older  version  of  Lev.  11, 
e.g.  Dt.  omits  the  cormorant  (17).  In  one  respect  Lev. 
is  milder  than  Dt.  (contrast  11 39!  with  Dt.  142 1). 
Lev.  adds  the  permission  of  leaping  insects,  and  gives 
a  special  direction  as  to  fishes. 

XI.  1-23.  First  Prohibition.  —  Animals,  etc.,  not 
allowed  for  food.  The  test  is,  Is  it  cloven-footed,  and 
does  it  chew  the  cud  ?  For  fishes,  Has  it  fins  and 
scales  ?  No  test  of  this  nature  can  be  given  for  birds  ; 
leaping  insects  are  clean,  insects  which  only  fly,  un 
clean.  The  tests,  especially  the  first,  are  clearly 
artificial  and  not  original ;  e.g.  in  the  case  of  swine. 
Undoubtedly,  in  primitive  thought,  each  species, 
allowed  or  banned,  is  classed  "  on  its  merits  "  ;  but 
later  legislators  would  naturally  be  puzzled  by  tho 
apparent  caprice,  and  desire  to  find  some  principle. — 
5.  "  Coney," as RVm(Pr.  30a6*). — 13.  "  Eagle  "denotes 
the  majestic  and  abundant  carrion  vulture,  though  prob 
ably  it  is  also  a  generic  word  for  eagle  or  vulture. 

24-42.  Second  Prohibition.— The  dead  bodies  of  un 
clean  animals  are  not  to  be  touched ;  scrupulous  dread 
could  hardly  go  further.  The  distinction  is  repeated 
from  1-23,  but  a  special  list  of  unclean  insects  is  given, 
corresponding  to  the  list  of  clean  insects  in  22.  If  the 
dead  body,  or  any  part  of  one,  is  carried  or  touched, 
the  clothes  must  bo  washed,  and  the  person  remains 
unclean  himself  for  the  rest  of  tho  day.  Utensils 
which  touch  the  dead  body  are  to  be  washed,  and  then 
they  remain  unclean  tho  rest  of  the  day  ;  earthenware 
is  to  be  broken.  Water  which  may  be  used  for  drinking 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  affected,  nor  seeds,  unless  the 
seeds  have  been  moistened,  and  so  spoilt.  These 
regulations  are  plainly  ruled  by  considerations  of  con 
venience,  though  tho  existence  of  the  taboo  is  pre 
served.  The  touch  of  the  dead  body  of  a  clean  animal 
will  cause  uncleanness  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  tho 
blood  will  be  in  it,  and  the  blood  is  untouchable.  Tho 
section  closes  with  a  prohibition  of  insects  that  creep 
(c/.  29! ). 

XI.  43-45.    Brief    Summing    up    of    the   general 
Principle,  in  tho  manner  of  H. 

46f .  Conclusion  of  the  section. 

XII.  Uncleanness  after  Childbirth  and  Circumcision. 
— The  period  of  uncleanness  lasts  twice  as  long  after 
the  birth  of  a  girl  (see  on   11).     After  tho  first  week, 
when  the  uncleanness  may  be  said  to  be  milder,  tho 
child,  if  a  boy,  must  bo  circumcised.     At  the  end  of 
the  period  of  "  her  purifying,"  for  a  child  of  either 
sex,  sacrifices  are  to  bo  offered,  a  combination  of  burnt 
and  sin  offering,  to  "  make  atonement  for  her  "  ;    a 
lamb,  and  a  pigeon  or  a  dove,  except  in  case  of  poverty, 
when  two  pigeons  or  doves  may  be  substituted. 

These  provisions  go  back  as  far  as  those  of  9.  Birth, 
like  menstruation,  is  naturally  regarded  as  uncanny, 
and  sometimes  as  demon-caused.  Hence,  the  woman 
must  be  set  apart.  The  results  are  doubtless  hygienic, 
though  the  emotional  effect  must  often  have  been 
dangerous  in  early  times  ;  the  code,  which  keeps  up 
the  restriction,  says  nothing  about  the  original  reason. 
Parallels  for  the  period  of  forty  days,  and  for  a  longer 
period  for  girls  than  for  boys,  are  quoted  from  Greece, 
Egypt,  Russia,  etc.  On  circumcision,  see  pp.  99f.,  also 
Gen.  17*,  214,  34i5,  Ex.  1244,  Jos.  52ff*.  In  the 


codes,  its  existence  is  assumed,  not  definitely  com 
manded  ;  nor  is  a  priest  necessary  (c/.  tho  history  of 
Baptism) — sufficient  proof  of  tho  antiquity  of  tin; 
custom.  The  fullest  commentary  is  Lk.  221-23,  which 
also  shows  that  the  Jewish  usage  interpreted  Lev.  126 
of  the  first  period  of  uncleanness  only.  Tho  language 
of  Lev.  implies  tho  reverse.  Among  modern  Jews  the 
rite  is  generally  performed  by  a  member  of  a  recognised 
society  of  Mohclim  or  circumoisers.  Eordrnans  asks 
whether  a  woman  could  in  all  cases  be  expected  to 
journey  all  tho  way  to  Jerusalem  at  such  a  time,  and 
suggests  that  the  section  properly  refers  to  an  earlier 
law  of  a  local  shrine  at  Jerusalem  ;  it  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  circumcision  does  not  take  place  at  the 
Temple,  that  the  mother  need  not  be  present  at  the 
rite,  that  the  sacrifice  need  not  immediately  follow 
the  end  of  the  period  of  ''  uncleanness,"  and  that  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  for  whom  P  was  primarily 
intended,  the  journey  would  never  bo  greater  than 
traversing  an  average-sized  English  county. 

XIII.  and  XIV.  Spreading  and  Non-spreading  Dis 
eases.  The  distinction  between  them  ;  precautions  to 
be  observed  with  leprosy  ;  infected  garments  and  tho 
law  of  cleansing  houses  ;  infected  houses. — The  exact 
disease  referred  to  by  the  Hob.  word  for  "  leprosy  "  is 
uncertain.  Naturally  no  true  medical  diagnosis  is 
given  ;  the  symptoms  that  arc  mentioned  point  to 
one  or  more  kinds  of  skin  disear-e,  perhaps  ringworm, 
or  even  a  harmless  fungoid  growth  known  as  lepraria. 
For  houses,  some  kind  of  dry-rot  seems  intended  ;  for 
garments,  mould  or  mildew.  In  regard  to  the  human 
disease,  if  leprosy  is  intended,  tho  symptoms  here 
mentioned  are  not  tho  most  striking,  scientifically  or 
popularly.  There  is  no  mention  of  tho  swelling  of 
features  or  limbs,  tho  dropping  off  of  the  extremities, 
or  anaesthesia  ;  nor  can  this  silence  well  bo  explained 
by  tho  suggestion  that  only  the  initial  or  quasi- 
symptoms  arc  referred  to,  as  the  euro  is  also  considered. 
Tho  cause  of  true  leprosy  is  said  to  be  eating  putrid 
food,  especially  fish.  It  is  rare  in  Palestine  to-day, 
though  skin  diseases  are  common  enough.  No  help  is 
gained  from  the  narratives  in  OT  or  NT.  Naaman 
(2  K.  5i,  c/.  15s)  was  not  isolated.  True  leprosy  may 
bo  inherited ;  tuberculous  leprosy  is  not  curable. 
Nothing  is  hero  said  of  anv  medical  treatment ;  the 
priest  merely  pronounces  ;  thero  is  no  analogy  to  the 
Greek  priests  of  Asclepios.  The  real  interest  of  tho 
code  is  ritual,  not  medical  or  hygienic. 

XIII.  1-44.  General  Procedure. — Certain  classes  of 
signs  arouse  suspicion.  Tho  priest  is  to  inspect.  If 
he  sees  them  to  bo  distinctly  leprous,  tho  patient  is  to 
be  so  treated  ;  otherwise  he  is  to  bo  secluded  for  one 
or  two  periods  of  seven  days  ;  if  there  is  no  further 
spreading,  he  is  discharged  "  clean." 

1-8.  First  Case. — A  ring  or  scab  on  the  flesh.  If 
thero  are  white  liairs  more  than  skin-deep,  the  disease 
is  present. 

9-17.  Recovery  of  Cleanness. — The  grounds  for  de 
ciding  as  to  whether  tho  leprosy  has  run  its  course  are 
as  follows  ;  if  the  hair  is  white  and  thero  is  raw  flesh, 
tho  patient  needs  no  isolation  for  inspection  purposes, 
the  decision  can  be  made  at  once ;  but  if  he  is  white 
all  over,  the  disease  is  regarded  as  at  an  end  ;  probably 
a  case  of  leucoderma  is  in  mind. 

18-23.  Second  Case. — A  bright  or  pale  spot  occurring 
after  a  boil.  The  word  for  boil  is  used  in  connexion 
with  Job's  disease  (Job  27). 

24-28.  Third  Case. — Symptoms  in  a  burned  place  ; 
the  same  appearances  are  to  be  looked  for  by  the  priest. 

29-37.  Fourth  Case.— Ringworm.  Tho  word  trans 
lated  "  scall  "  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  rub  or  scratch  ; 
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an  itching  place.     Here,  tho  spreading  occasions  the 
danger. 

38-44.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Cases.  -If  the  white  spots 
arc  only  dull,  the  eruptions  aro  harmless.  The  root 
of  the  Hob.  word  for  "  tetter  "  signifies  "  shining." 
An  inflamed  appearance-  constitutes  -what  is  dangerous  ; 
and  here  no  isolation  for  inspection  is  necessary. 

45f.  Duty  of  the  Infected  Person. — He  is  to  tear  his 
clothes,  like  a  mourner  ;  his  hair  is  to  be  unkempt  (106), 
marking  him  out  at  once  ;  and  lie  is  to  cover  his  mouth — 
perhaps  an  ancient  precaution  to  prevent  the  entrance 
or  exit  of  a  demon.  Strikingly  similar  are  the  regula 
tions  for  medieval  lepers  and  pariahs  in  India  ;  but 
how  different  from  the  attitude!  of  Christ  !  Shrinking 
from  ritual  nncleanness  is  here  clearly  connected  with 
popular  and  quite  nninstructed  fear  and  disgust. 

47-59.  Leprosy  in  Garments. — Xo  mere  disease  of 
wool  is  meant,  or  why  should  skin  !,rarments  he  in 
cluded  '!  The  same  isolation  is  prescribed  as  for  human 
beings;  the  infected  garmenl  is  t->  be  burnt.  If  there  is 
no  sign  of  spreading,  there  is  to  be  washing  and  further 
seclusion.  A  further  inspection  is  then  to  take  place. 
If  the  garment  is  found  to  be  as  it  was  before',  in  spite 
of  the  washing,  the  whole  garment  must  be  burnt  : 
if  it  is  dulled,  the  infected  |;a>-(  is  io  be  torn  out  and 
burnt;  if  there  is  a  further  appearance,  the  -rarnient 
must  IK'  burnt  ;  if  not,  aft-  •:  -corn!  washing,  She 
ban  is  removed. 

XIV.  consists  of  two  distinct  sections,  the  cleau.--.mg 
of  the  leper  (i  32)  and  the  leprosy  of  a  house  ( 
.Probably  !!'•  was  the  original  document  on  leprosy,  or 
Hi-.}::  would  have  preceded  1;}.(;-!V.,  while  K5i;lT.  and 
1433ff.  would  naturally  have  come  together  (as  their 
subject-matter  i>  placed  in  ll.s.s).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  law  of  ceremonial  cleansing  may  be  a.;  old  as  13. 
1.'5  deals  with  the  tests  whether  leprosy  is  present  or 
not  (1-534  deals  only  with  the  object  of  a  mistaken 
suspicion)  ;  11  deals  only  with  what  lias  to  be  done 
after  leprosy  has  gone.  1-1  shows  into  what  a  distant 
period  the  whole  law  must  be  pushed  back.  The 
articles  to  be  dipped,  the  letting  loose  of  the  bird 
(cf.  the  goat  for  A/.a/.el.  Hi,  and  the  red  heifer.  Xu.  11)*), 
the  shaving  of  the  hair,  all  suggest  ideas  which  had 
very  possibly  an  original  connexion  with  what  would 
now  be  called  magi  •  gelling  rid  of  the  spirit  or  demon 
of  disease;.  With  P,  the  remains  of  magical  have  not 
begun  to  yield  to  the  beginnings  of  medic;:!  treatment. 
The  interval  of  seven  days  (<i)  and  the  partial  repetition 
of  the  ceremony  may  be  the  addition  of  later  lawyers. 
The  threefold  sacrifice  (guilt,  with  meal,  sin,  and  burnt) 
recalls  the  general  sacrificial  law  ;  but  why  guilt  ? 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  extra  Mil,  a-  in  .">f.  and 
then;  are  ritual  difference-;,  r.y.  oil  is  used,  and  the 
whole  offering  is  waved.  The  double  sprinkling  of  the 
extremities  (with  blood  and  oil)  reminds  us  of  the 
consecration  of  priests  (8),  but  ethnic  parallels  show- 
that  an  older  rite  is  here  taken  over;  it  is  called  a 
guilt  offering,  because,  as  additional  to  the  sin  and 
burnt  offerings,  it  could  bo  called  nothing  el  e.  The 
whole  rite  had  to  be  brought  under  the  familiar 
categories.  Even  "  atonement  "  (19),  though  ihcie  is 
of  course  no  actual  "  sin."  is  necessary,  because  riles 
like  these  alone  can  secure  power  to  join  again  in  the 
"  communi;'  saerorum.''  A  modification  for  poverty 
is  prescribed,  as  in  fin,  12s.  If  true  leprosy  alone  had 
been  intended,  apart  from  eczema  or  skin-disease,  the 
rite  could  hardly  ever  have  been  needed.  But  we 
cannot  consider  such  a  rite  as  this  invented,  or  "  in 
the  air."  This  chapter,  as  12,  may  have  originally 
referred  to  local  sanctuaries  ;  but.  there  would  bo  even 
less  difficulty  about  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  than  in  12. 


1-20.  Normal  Law  of  Cleansing  after  the  disease  has 
disappeared. — The  patient  brings  to  tho  priest  two 
birds,  and  he  is  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  onoof  them, 
killed  in  an  earthenware  (and  therefore  cheap)  bowl,  for 
mixing  the  blood,  over  running  (and  therefore  pure) 
water,  along  with  cedar  wood  (perhaps  bee  ui  ;e  of  its 
supposed  healing  properties),  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop 
(cf.  Nu.  196*).  The  other  bird  carries  away  the  pollu 
tion.  He  then  removes  his  hair  and  washes  himself  and 
his  clothes  (cf.  Dt.  21 12,  Nu.  618*).  In  the  second 
part  of  the  rite,  next  day,  tho  semi-magical  elements 
(except  perhaps  in  14,  17)  are  not  found.  The  guilt 
offering,  a  he-lamb,  along  with  meal  and  oil,  is  pre 
sented,  and  with  the  blood  and  the  oil  the  extremities 
of  the  offerer  are  touched  ;  then  follow  tho  sin  offering 
and  the  burnt  offering,  with  the  meal  offering.  In 
Xu.  l.">4,  only  i1,,  of  an  cphah  is  mentioned  as  a  meal 
offering.  j"(T  of  an  ophah  is  equivalent  to  some  20  pints, 
and  a  log  (of  oil)  to  one  pint.  The  reference  to  tho 
left  hand  (15)  and  ''  upon  the  blood  "  (17)  show  how 
carefully  the  ritual  is  thought  out,  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  be  done  neatly. 

21  32.  Modification  of  the  Offering  for  Poverty. — 
Less  flour  is  required,  and  doves  instead  of  animals 
are  allowed  for  sin  and  burnt  offerings  (cf.  5/).  The 
first  part  of  tho  rite  and  the  "  guilt  offering  "  aro 
unmodified. 

33  53.  Ceremonies  for  a  "  Leprous  "  House. — Doubt 
less  the  result  of  the  working  of  analogy  ;  a  secondary 
section,  like  !.:V|7ff.  When  "  Yahv.eli  puts  the  plague 
of  leprosy  "  upon  a  house  (cf.  Am.  3fi),  the  house  is  to 
lie  emoiied,  for  ritual  purposes,  and  if  suspicion  is 
aroused  by  the  priest's  inspection,  the  house  is  scaled 
up  for  a  week,  if  on  a  further  inspection  the  infection 
is  still  there,  the  mortar  is  to  be  scraped  off,  and  th" 
stones  of  the  infected  place  removed.  Tho  house  i 
then  repaired,  hut  if  the  "  plague  "  appear  again,  tho 
house  is  torn  down  and  its  materials  carted  away. 
Par 'simian  houses,  as  is  shown  by  the  debris  on 
excavated  sites,  were  built  of  stones  loosely  put 
together  with  mortar  (not  always  properly  tempered  ; 
cf.  Iv/ek.  l!5io).  It  was  not.  therefore,  difficult  to  dig 
through  and  remove  (cf.  K/.ek.  12.s,  Mt.  (ii(j)  part  of 
the  wall  :  though  when  a  house  was  destroyed,  tho 
debris  was  generally  left  on  the  spot,  to  servo  for  a 
fresh  building.  'Knterin::  the  house  involves  unclean- 
ness,  and  when  the  house  is  pronounced  clean,  the 
older  rite  is  prescribed  for  the  ratification  of  its  habita- 
bility  (birds,  cedar,  running  water,  etc.).  and  by  it  is 
made  the  atonement  which  for  a  human  being  is  made 
by  the  throe  kinds  of  offerings. 

XV.  issues. — Four  kinds  are  considered  ;  the  first  of 
these  (1-15)  is  apparently  pathological,  though  there 
is  no  reference  to  venereal  diseases,  which  are  unknown 
intheOT;  tho  second  (16-18)  normal  ;  tho  third  (19-24) 
al  and  periodic  ;  the  fourth  (25-30),  an  abnormal 
occurrence  or  prolongation  of  the  normal.  Whether 
normal  or  not,  all  these  occurrences  aro  regarded  a-i 
causing  "  taboos  "  in  ethnic  religions,  and  as  connected 
with  supernatural  powers  ;  the  third  kind  is  constantly 
associated  with  tho  bite  of  a  demon  (as,  for  example, 
in  Australia).  Possibly  a  similar  belief  existed  origin 
ally  among  tho  Hebrews,  but  it  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  account  for  the  feeling  of  repidsion  which 
causes  all  such  phenomena  to  bo  regarded  as  unclean. 
The  first,  third,  and  fourth  kinds  need  washing,  and 
whether  this  was  originally  so  intended  or  not,  it  is 
certainly  in  practice  entirely  hygienic.  Only  the 
abnormal  kinds,  the  first  and  fourth,  have  prescribed 
for  them  an  interval  of  a  week,  followed  by  a  sacrifice  ; 
this,  however,  is  of  the  cheapest  kind  (cf.  07,  1422). 
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The  uncleanness  is  regarded  as  breaking  the  com 
munion  (31)  ;  hence,  a  sin  offering  is  needed  to  remove 
its  traces,  and  a  burnt  offering  to  signalise  resumption 
of  relations.  To  most  primitive  peoples,  tho  sexual 
life  is  surrounded  by  taboos  (cf.  Crawley,  Mystic  Rose). 
The  savage  fear  of  evil  spirits  is  here  specially  active. 
In  this  chapter,  however,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  magical  must  bo  noted  (tho 
same  is  true  of  tho  early  Heb.  narratives  in  the  form 
iu  which  we  now  have  them),  as  of  initiation  ceremonies 
at  puberty  (whether  of  boys  or  girls)  or  of  marriage 
rites.  For  all  their  ethnic  affinities,  the  codes,  on  this 
subject,  are  purity  itself,  although  so  often  traditional 
customs  connected  with  marriage  have  been  made  the 
ministers  of  impurity. 

1-15.  Discharges  from  Males. — These  are  evidently 
regarded  as  abnormal.  The  greatast  care  is  taken  to 
mark  the  contagion  arising  from  them.  Keener  pre 
cautions  coidd  not  be  taken  with  what  is  the  most 
loathsome  disease  of  our  modern  civilisation.  The 
bed,  the  seat,  anyone  who  has  touched  the  bed  or  the 
seat  or  the  afflicted  person  himself,  or  has  been  touched 
by  his  saliva,  is  infected.  In  each  case  of  infection, 
washing  and  seclusion  for  the  rest  of  the  day  is  pre 
scribed  ;  wooden  vessels  are  to  be  rinsed,  earthenware 
(cf.  (J2&,  1133)  to  be  destroyed.  The  infected  person 
himself,  however,  when  free,  is  simply  to  wait  for 
a  week,  wash  his  clothes  and  his  body  in  running 
water  ;  on  Ihe  next  day  he  offers  a  sin  offering  and 
a  burnt  offering  in  resuming  his  intercourse  with  holy 
things.  Only  small  birds  are  needed  for  this  purpose 
(cf.  12s). 

16-18.  Emissions,  Voluntary  or  Otherwise.— Here 
only  washing  is  needed.  The  existence  of  the  first 
part  of  the  law  may  well  help  to  allay  the  horror 
with  which  the  phenomenon  is  often  needlessly  re 
garded.  In  the  second  part,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
sin,  as  in  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  other  fathers, 
or  in  the  medieval  deductions  from  Gen.  3.  Cf.,  how 
ever,  Ex.  19i5,  1  S.  21s,  2  S.  lln,  1  Cor.  7s,  Rev.  144  ; 
in  the  OT  passages  the  ritual  aspect  of  the  act  is 
emphasized,  in  the  NT  the  moral.  To  primitive 
thought,  the  act  has  its  significance  for  good  or  evil 
quite  apart  from  considerations  of  wedlock  (cf.  also  24). 
19-24.  Here  the  ceremonial  has  become  almost 
identical  with  what  would  now  be  considered  the 
hygienic.  The  prescriptions  for  infected  persons  are 
the  same  as  those  in  1-15.  24  conveys  a  very  salutary 
caution  :  contrast  20i8 — the  two  cases,  however,  may 
not  be  the  same.  The  impurity  is  held  to  disappear 
of  itself  after  an  interval  of  a  week  from  its  beginning. 
25-30.  Abnormal  Prolongation  of  Discharge. — Here 
the  treatment  of  the  patient  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  man  in  1-15.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  any 
"  treatment "  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  men 
tioned.  Even  if  the  law  is  by  implication  hygienic,  it 
is  not  medical. 

31-33.  Conclusion.- — These  five  chapters,  and  espe 
cially  the  last,  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  conception 
of  sin  in  P.  Sin  is  not  an  act,  but  a  condition.  The 
sacrifices  prescribed  for  it  are  not  punishments,  nor 
even  methods  of  escape,  but  means  by  which,  the 
abnormal  conditions  gone,  the  functions  of  the  normal 
can  be  safely  resumed.  But  the  connexion  of  the 
abnormal,  as  well  as  the  strictly  pathological,  with  a 
sense  of  sin  and  guilt,  is  a  truth  familiar  to  psychology, 
and  is  illustrated  by  common  feelings  about  all  four 
of  the  cases  in  15.  But,  in  fairness  to  P,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  P  does  not  brand  as  sins,  in  our 
modern  sense,  acts  or  states  for  which  the  individual 
cannot  be  held  responsible  :  it  simply  asserts  that  they 


necessitate  ritual  seclusion,  and  that  escape  from  them 
demands  the  performance;  of  certain  ceremonies  not 
by  any  means  particularly  burdensome. 

XVI.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (sre  p.  104). — The  intro 
duction  (i)  shows,  by  its  reference  to  10 1-7,  that  16 
originally  followed  10/  ;  i.e.  after  the  law  for  the  High 
Priest's  consecration  came  the  law  of  his  entrance  into 
the  holy  place.  It  is  possible  that  tho  kernel  of  16 
is  this  law  of  the  High  Priest's  entrance  (1-4,  6,  12,  13, 
23-25),  and  that  tho  separate  rite  of  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  tho  people  with  tho  curious  rite  of  tho 
second  goat  was  added  later,  or  that  two  originally 
independent  rites  coalesced.  This  is  tho  more  probable 
because  the  rite  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  tho  OT. 
Ezek.  prescribes  two  daya  of  atonement  (in  1st  and 
7th  months  ;  cf.  Ezek.  45 18,  and  20,  where  omit  "  day 
of").  In  Neh.  Sc/f,  the  law  is  read  publicly,  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  7th  month  ;  011  the  2nd,  the  feast 
of  booths  is  decided  on,  and  carried  out  (probably  as 
Lev.  2334ff.)  in  the  week  from  the  15th  to  the  23rd. 
The  following  day,  24th,  is  kept  as  a  fast.  There  is 
hero  no  place  for  the  "  Day  "  of  Lev.  1(5.  It  is  men 
tioned,  indeed,  in  Lev.  2327ft,  and  25yii.,  but  with  no 
hint  of  the  special  ritual  of  lu.  Hence,  probably, 
16  embodies  the  latest  ceremony  of  the  whole  of 
P,  though  the  actual  rites  which  it  prescribes,  side  by 
side  with  burnt  and  sin  offerings,  breathe  a  very 
different  spirit,  and  one  which  carries  us  back  to  a 
distant  antiquity.  In  earlier  times,  when  heathenism 
was  still  a  danger,  these  rites  were  discountenanced 
by  the  priestly  legislators ;  now,  the  menace  of 
heathenism  broken,  they  are  taken  over,  as  survivals 
and  still  popular,  on  account  of  their  suggestive 
symbolism.  Logically,  there  is  no  place  for  this 
peculiar  rite  in  tho  system  of  P,  which  elsewhere  re 
gards  sacrifice  as  sufficient  by  itself.  (On  "  Azazel," 
see  p.  104.) 

In  Lev.  2324,  the  1st  clay  of  the  7th  month  is  a 
solemn  rest ;  in  25g,  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month 
of  tho  50th  year  begins  the  year  of  Jubile.  The  old 
Heb.  year  began  in  the  autumn  (Ex.  23i6,  3422),  when 
the  harvests  were  complete  (p.  118).  But  in  the  Exile 
the  Hebrews  learnt  the  Babylonian  reckoning,  which 
began  in  spring  ;  hence  the  ecclesiastical  New  Year's 
festivals  would  be  considered  as  taking  place  in  the 
7th  month.  Lev.  25g  shows  that  the  10th  day  of 
the  month  was  actually  regarded  as  New  Year's  Day. 
It  is  characteristic  of  later  Judaism  to  hold  what  was 
once  a  joyous  festival  in  this  fashion  ;  a  clean  start 
was  to  be  made  by  a  solemn  rite  for  rehallowing  the 
whole  people. 

1-15.  Atonement  Rite  for  High  Priest  and  his 
Family. — The  holy  place  within  the  veil,  i.e.  the  inner 
of  the  two  compartments  of  tho  shrine,  is  not  to  be 
entered  at  will,  but  only  on  New  Year's  Day  (29). 
Otherwise  the  intruder  would  be  killed  by  the  Shekinah 
which  dwelt  there  in  solitary  majesty.  (For  the  veil, 
see  Ex.  2631*  ;  for  the  mercy-seat,  see  Ex.  25i7ff.*) 
The  priest,  wearing  less  ornate  robes  than  at  his 
consecration  (87ff.),  presents  the  bullock  as  his  own  sin 
offering,  and  the  two  goats  ;  on  these  he  casts  lots 
("  to  make  atonement  for  him  "  (10)  is  probably  a  gloss  ; 
atonement  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this 
goat ;  and  to  whom  does  "  him  "  refer  ?).  He  enters 
the  inner  shrine  twice  ;  first  with  tho  censer  to  produce 
the  protecting  cloud  (cf.  Jg.  622;  Is.  65,  Ex.  24i,g),  and 
then  with  the  bullock  s  blood,  which  he  has  to  sprinkle 
seven  times  on  the  mercy  seat  (cf.  811). 

16-19.  The  Atonement  for  the  People.— The  priest 
has  now  to  offer  the  goat  assigned  by  lot  for  the 
atonement  of  tho  people ;  less  valuable  than  the 
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bullock,  as  tho  holmes  of  the  priest  is  more  important 
than  that  of  tho  people.  With  the  people  is  joined 
tho  holy  place,  and  tho  shrine,  which  will  suffer  by 
infractions  of  ritual  duly  (rf.  the  defilement  of  the 
land  by  disobedience.  Ezek.  3Gi8).  The  atonement  is 
made  within  tho  shrino,  as  before  (the  prohibition  in 
17  is  curious  ;  but  a  priest,  who  might  enter  the  outer 
.shrine,  might  have  wished  to  see  the  passage  of  the 
High  Priest  within).  Tho  altar  is  also  atoned  for, 
"  un-sinnod  "  (cf.  815),  by  sprinkling  it  with  the  blood 
seven  tunes.  The  altar  of  burnt  offering  is,  of  course, 
the  altar  referred  to  here. 

20-22.  The  Scape-Goat.— Over  the  second  goat 
confession  is  now  made  (for  the  first  time  in  the  rite) 
with  (1m  laying  on  of  the  High  Priest's  hands  (cf.  tho 
laying  on  of  hands  by  the  offerer  at  every  sacrifice). 
Tho  Mishna  tractate  "  Yoma  "  gives  the  text  of  this 
prayer.  Tho  goat  is  then  led  off  into  the  "  wilderness  " 
or  untilled  land,  such  as  constituted  a  large  part  of 
SE.  Judah,  especially  after  the  Exile.  To  some  minds 
this  "carrying  away"  of  sin  would  be  symbolic,  to 
others  doubtless  a  real  transaction. 
^ 23-28.  Conclusion  of  the  Ceremony.— The  High 
Priest  must  leave  his  robes  in  a  holy  place,  so  as  not 
to  communicate  their  character  to  the  people,  who,  of 
course,  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  there  (cf.  Kzek.  44 
19  :',  Js.  055*).  Ho  must  then  bathe,  as  havinc  been  in 
contact  with  sin  (cf.  26,  28).  Finally,  he  must  offer 
the  burnt  offering,  the  reconciliation  having  now  been 
made  by  the  sin  offering.  The  sin  offering  itself  is  not 
burnt  at  the  altar— neither  the  bullock  nor  tho  goat— 
but  carried  away  and  burnt  outside  tho  camp  or  city. 
The  fat,  however,  is  burnt  by  tho  priest  (cf.  4s-io) 
(rv.S  ,  p.  3<>1). 

29-34.  Final  Directions.— For  the  date,  see  above. 
The  people  are  to  afflict  their  souls,  i.e.  to  fast  ; 
this,  and  the  whole-day  service,  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  modern  Day  of  Atonement.  It  is  also  a 
Sabbath,  i.e.  no  work  is  to  be  done,  to  secure  leisure 
for  the  solemn  import  of  the  day.  The  solemnity  of 
this  occasion,  when  all  the  sins  of  the  year  not  definitely 
atoned  for  before  are  got  rid  of,  is  natural  to  P.  To 
the  mass  of  the  people  it  might  otherwise  have  occa 
sioned  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind. 
XVII.-XXVI.  The  "  Holiness  Code  "  (see  Introd.  §  2) 
XVII.  Restrictions  on  Sacrifice.— Tho  whole  chapter 

recalls  P,  yet  there  are  differences  of  phrase  (e.g.  "  what 
man  soever,"  3)  and  of  tone  (e.g.  the  giving  of  a  reason 
for  a  command,  n)  and  of  contents  (e.g.  the  explicit 
prohibition  of  slaughter  excoptat  the  central  sanctuary). 
Of  the  four  sections  of  the  chapter,  each  with  its  intro 
ductory  phrase,  the  second  is  an  extension  of  the  first, 
the  fourth  of  the  third. 

1-7.  All  Slaughter  must  be  Sacrificial,  i.e.  at  the 
sanctuary  (cf.  Dt.  12-1!.,  2  K.  23s,  Jcr.  7iS).  All 
slaughter  had  originally  this  sacrificial  character, 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other  pastoral  and  some 
agricultural  peoples;  animals  were  practically  never 
killed  except  for  sacrifice.  Then,  any  other  'kind  of 
slaughter  easily  came  to  be  regarded  as  impious.  To 
Hindus,  there  is  no  greater  crime  than  slaughtering 
an  ox  (cf.  Manu,  v.  31),  and  to-day,  except  among  out" 
castes,  sacrifices  of  animals  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Tho  abolition  of  sacrifices  in  tho  country  (the  "  open 
field,"  5),  first  definitely  proclaimed  in  Dt.  12ef.  (cf. 
2  K.  23s)  involves  that  of  sacrifices  to  "  he-goats," 
i.e.  field  demons  (7.  rf  n,r/.  and  see  Satyr  in  EBi.)  ;  tho 
simple,  primitive  agricultural  rites  (for  further  examples 
see  Frazer,  Golden  Bough],  now  become  "  fornication" 
(cf.  Ezek.  69,  16).  Even  field  sacrifices  to  Yahweh  are 
by  implication  forbidden.  For  these-  demons  cf.  is. 


1821*,  34i 4.  On  the  dangers  felt  in  intermitting  the 
old  sacrifices,  cf.  Jor.  44 17.  For  the  older  practice, 
1432,  1  K.  H)2i.  It  was  always  dan<rerous  to 
shed  blood,  unless  on  an  altar  ;  as  field  altars"  are  now 
prohibited,  all  field  sacrifices  will  be  dangerous  (4). 
In  Dt,,  killing  as  distinct  from  sacrifice  is  allowed 
(12is);  also,  by  implication,  in  P  (Gen.  92);  it  is 
unmentioned  in  Ezek.,  and  not  referred  to  elsewhere 
in  H.  Eerdmans  suggests  that  we  have  here  the 
direction  for  a  local  shrine  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  on  12)  ; 
more  probably  it  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of 
Dt.  12,  which  was  later  found  to  be  impracticable,  or, 
as  centralisation  became  more  deeply  rooted,  needless 

8f.  Extension    of   the   Rule   to   Resident    Aliens 

Strangers,"  often  referred  to  in  H  (cf.  1934),  are  mon 
of  alien  race,  frequently  broken  men  "from  other 
ountries,  living  more  or  less  permanently  in  Palestine, 
and  therefore  naturally  expected  to  conform  to  many 
of  its  religious  practices  (cf.  12),  while  without  the 
special  rights  of  a  Hebrew,  and  therefore  liable  to 
oppression  unless  specially  protected,  as  by  H  (Dt 
Ii6*.  p.  110). 

10-12.  Prohibition  of  "  Eating  Blood,"  i.e.  of  eating 
flesh  not  properly  drained  of  blood  (Gen.  94*).— Tho 
reason  given,  that  the  life  is  in  the  blood  (n),  underlies 
ihe  special  importance  of  the  blood  in  the  earlier 
chapters  and  the  whole  sacrificial  practice.  The  blood 
"  makes  atonement,"  i.e.  it  is  the  part  of  the  sacri 
fice  brought  into  contact,  so  to  speak,  with  Yahweh, 
which  therefore  secures  the  worshipper's  power  to  ap 
proach  Yaiiwoh  Himself,  the  main  object  of  the  sacrifice. 
As  such, the  blood  would  naturally  be  dangerous  for  man; 
its  use  would  bo  an  invasion  of  Yahweh's  prerogative 
(cf.  tho  prohibition  of  fat,  817).  The  prohibition  of 
blood  has  therefore  been  applied  by  Jews  to  all  slaughter, 
in  every  ago  (rf.  13).  Disobedience  is  as  dangerous  for 
aliens  (12)  as  for  Hebrews.  Note  that  Yahweh  Himself 
is  felt  to  "  cut  off  "  the  criminal  (10,  contrast  9),  and  to 
provide  the  ancient  taboo  as  a  means  of  approach  to 
Himself  ( 1 1 ). 

13-16.  The  Blood  of  Non-sacrificial  Animals.— To 
these,  of  course,  3-7  does  not  apply.  But  all  blood, 
even  theirs,  is  regarded  as  dangerous.  Hence,  it  must 
bo  covered  with  dust,  or  it  will  "  cry  from  the  ground  " 
(cf.  Gen.  4io:).  Tho  whole  class  of  non-sacriticial 
animals  includes :  (a)  wild  animals,  which  may  be 
eaten,  if  properly  drained  of  blood ;  (b)  animals  not 
killed  ;  and  (c)  animals  killed  by  other  animals  ;  cf. 
Dt.  142i,  where  they  are  allowable  for  the  alien  and 
the  foreigner,  and  Lev.  1139,  where  bathing  is  un- 
montionod.  Evidently,  such  a  light  penalty  would 
make  it  still  possible  for  the  poor  to  enjoy  such  a 
cheap  class  of  food  ;  cf.  Ex.  2231,  where,  as  in  Dt., 
no  provision  for  purification  is  mentioned.  Thus  to 
the  later  law,  H  and  P,  the  general  prohibition  of 
blood  has  partly  lost  its  terrors  ;  but  to  the  modern 
Jew,  "  tripha  "  (torn)  is  the  opposite  of  "  kosher  " 
(drained). 

XVIII.  Degrees  of  Affinity.— The  chapter  is  closely 
connected  in  subject-matter  with  20n-2o,  though  the 
details  are  different,  and  the  two  sections  must  be 
independent,  20  omits  mention  of  mother  (as  distinct 
from  father's  wife),  and  the  cases  of  10,  n,  18.  In 
four  cases,  20  adds  a  penal ty(20i  i,  12,  14,  17  ;  cf.  15,  16), 
and  in  two  others  a  consequence,  childlessness  (2of.). 
These  prohibitions,  from  their  similarity  to  widespread 
taboos,  are  obviously  pre-Mosaio  (cf.  Westermarck, 
History  of  Human  Marriage}.  The  origin  of  prohibited 
degrees  is  doubtful ;  the  recognition  is  universal ;  the 
actual  prohibitions  differ  widely.  They  are  generally 
the  most  complicated  among  the  least  advanced 
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peoples  (cf.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia),  and  regarded  as  visited  with  the  severest 
Divine  penalties.  H,  however,  completely  neglects  two 
points  common  outsido  Israel ;  (a)  the  distinction  be 
tween  exogamous  groups,  resting  on  the  dread  of 
kindred  blood,  and  (b)  the  special  importance  of  the 
mother  ;  in  primitive  society  the  father  hardly  counts 
(cf.  Gen.  4427,  Jg-  819)  ;  hence  the  so-called  "  matri- 
archate,"  where  genealogy  is  traced  through  the  mother, 
not  the  father.  For  the  general  recognition  of  these 
"  taboos "  in  earlier  times,  see  Gen.  193off.,  20i2, 
2  S.  1813. 

1-5.  General  Warning  against  Conformity  to  Indi 
genous  Practices.- — The  phrase  "  I  am  Yahwoh  "  is 
characteristic  of  Ezek.  and  H,  occurring  twenty-one 
times  in  18-20.  If  a  command  is  understood  as 
coming  from  Yahweh,  it  is  thereby  authoritative,  but 
the  legislation  is  also  doing  explicitly  what  is  implied 
in  all  the  codes,  viz.  indicating  traditional  customs  as 
the  express  order  of  Yahweh. 

6-18.  Forbidden  Degrees  of  Marriage. — After  a 
general  preface  (6)  the  relationships  are  given  in  detail. 
The  phrase  "  uncover  the  nakedness  "  is  almost  con 
fined  to  17-20,  Ezek.,  and  Gen.  9.  No  penalties  or 
consequences  are  given,  though  reasons  are  sometimes 
added  (e.g.  14,  i6f.).  Two  special  cases  should  bo 
noticed  ;  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  father's  wife  (8), 
which  has  often  been  familiar  in  Oriental  royal  families 
(cf.  IK.  222),  and  of  "levirato"  marriages  (16,  see  p.  109). 
Contrast  Dt.  255-10  ;  also  Ruth,  where,  however,  there 
is  more  thought  for  the  widow,  as  needing  to  be  looked 
after,  than  for  her  first  husband.  The  more  importance 
is  attached  to  population  and  the  preservation  of 
families,  the  stronger  will  bo  the  hold  of  such  a  law. 
From  Mt.  22 232.,  it  would  seem  that  the  prohibition 
of  Lev.  could  not  overcome  an  old-established  custom 
which  was  able  to  give  a  reason  for  itself.  There  is 
no  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  uncle  and  niece,  or 
of  cousins.  In  older  societies  (e.g.  Fiji)  the  marriage 
of  paternal  cousins  is  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  but 
that  of  maternal  cousins  strictly  forbidden,  through 
the  influence  of  matriarchal  ideas.  Marriage  with  a 
daughter  is  not  actually  mentioned,  probably  by  in 
advertence.  Bigamy  is  never  prohibited  in  the  OT  ; 
in  18  its  existence  is  implied  ;  it  gradually  fell  out  of 
use.  The  restriction  of  18  (observe  also  "  in  her  life 
time  ")  is  noteworthy  (cf.  1  S.  16).  [In  view  of  frequent 
misuse  it  may  be  explicitly  stated  that  this  passage 
has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage  to  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  A  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  sister  while 
the  wife  is  still  living. — A.  S.  P.]  The  Semitic  name 
for  a  fellow-wife  is  significantly  derived  from  a  root 
meaning  "  hostile"  (cf.  1  S.  16*). 

19-23.  Appendices. — The  grouping  of  offences  is 
noteworthy,  and  the  presence  of  21  (perhaps  not 
original)  with  the  rest.  For  19,  see  on  1624,  and 
cf.  E/.ek.  186.  For  20,  cf.  Ex.  2014.  If  the  charac 
teristic  words  "  to  defile  thyself,"  were  taken  seriously, 
they  would  revolutionise  the  still  prevailing  moral 
estimates  of  sexual  sins.  For  the  custom  of  the  cere 
monial  passing  of  children  through  the  fire,  cf.  Lev  82 1  *, 
2  K.  23io,  Jer.  731*.  Ezek.  2025L*  It  is  not  certain 
that  this  meant  a  horrible  death  ;  it  might  simply 
involve  (as  in  other  countries)  a  leaping  through 
flames,  regarded  either  as  purificatory  or  as  an  equiva 
lent  for  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  Gen.  22.  The 
name  Molech  is  connected  with  the  Heb.  word  for 
"king"  (cf.  Baal  ="  lord  ''),  possibly  pronounced  by 
later  Jews  with  the  vowels  of  the  word  "  Bosheth  " 
(shame,  cf.  Nu.  3238*,  1  S.  1447-51*,  1  K.  1632*). 
Doubtless  Molech  was  identified  by  the  populace 


with  Yahwoh.  Tho  horror  of  the  unions  prohibited 
hi  22f.  is  deep-rooted  (cf.  Gen.  19s).  By  "  confu 
sion  "  (23)  is  meant  a  disturbance  and  violation 
of  the  order  of  nature,  and  therefore  something 
repulsive.  The  chapter  does  not  refer  either  to 
fornication  or  to  simple  unchastity.  Tho  former  is  a 
recognised  institution  in  the  OT  (cf.  Gen.  38,  1  K.  2238, 
not  RVm),  but  regarded  by  the  better  minds  with 
loathing  (Hos.  1-3,  Ezek.  23).  The  latter  is  seldom 
referred  to  (in  Ex.  22i6  and  Lev.  1920,  unchastity  is 
thought  of  as  a  sin  chiefly  against  property,  as  often 
in  English  and  other  law)  ;  independently  of  the 
codes,  however,  moral  feeling  on  the  subject  definitely 
though  perhaps  slowly  advances  in  Israel,  doubtless 
owing  in  part  to  the  intensity  of  family  life  and  feeling  ; 
but  it  first,  finds  clear  expression  in  the  NT. 

23-30.  Epilogue. — These  sins  mean  defilement  for 
those  who  commit  them,  whether  Caiiaanito.-)  or 
Israelites,  and  also  for  the  land  itself.  Hence  the  land 
also  must  be  punished,  and  will  vomit  out  its  inhabi 
tants  as  so  much  unclean  or  noisome  food  (cf.  Ezek.  36 
6ft.,  17).  26  is  parallel  to  30,  which  forms  an  impressive 
conclusion  to  the  whole  chapter  ;  29,  however,  where 
alone  in  this  chapter  an  actual  punishment  is  stated, 
is  rather  in  the  manner  of  17  and  20. 

XIX.  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Precepts,  some  of 
them  obscure,  and  placed  in  a  strange  order.  The 
order,  however,  is  easier,  if  we  may  excise,  as  later 
insertions,  5-8  and  20-22.  With  a  little  ingenuity, 
these  laws  may  bo  arranged  (as  also  those  of  18)  in 
groups  of  five  and  ten  (see  Kent,  Israel's  Laws  and 
Legal  Precedents,  p.  39),  corresponding  to  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  Decalogue.  Or  laws  which  use  the  second 
person  singular  may  be  different  in  their  origin  from 
those  which  use  the  plural  (e.g.  5,  9,  n,  15,  and  10,  13!, 
16).  It  is  more  important  to  notice  the  meaning  of 
holiness  here,  Originally  ritual  rather  than  moral  (see 
p.  19(>)>  ^  is  now  to  bo  preserved  by  morality  oven  more 
than  by  ritual  acts  ;  and  the  morality  demanded  soars 
as  high  in  this  chapter  as  anywhere  in  the  OT,  especially 
18.  But  there  is  no  sense  of  the  gradation  of  duties  ; 
1 8  is  followed  by  19,  and  19  by  20  !  A  threefold  attitude 
can  be  observed  ;  reverence  for  old  practices  and 
prohibitions  of  which  the  reasons  were  lost  in  a  primi 
tive  antiquity  ;  for  the  sacrificial  system  ;  and  for  the 
prophetic  ideals  of  humanity  and  honourable  dealing. 
A  sufficient  sanction  for  all  these  is  that  they  proceed 
from  Yahweh,  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  Egypt  (36). 

1-8.  Holiness,  Piety,  Idolatry,  Peace-offerings.— Note 
the  mention  of  the  mother  first.  On  the  Sabbath,  see 
pp.  lOlf ..  Ex.  20s*.  Idols,  lit.  "  things  of  nought "  ;  only 
here  and  in  2Ci  in  Pentateuch  ;  common  in  2  Isaiah  (cf. 
449ff.).  "  Molten,"  specially  prohibited  also  in  Ex.  34 
17  ;  not  in  Ex.  204.  On  consumption  of  peace  offer 
ings,  see  715-18,  which,  however,  only  allows  this 
latitude  for  a  vow.  Since  peace  offerings  alone  were 
consumed  'in  part)  by  laymen,  this  restriction  has  its 
place  in  a  manual  of  holiness  for  laymen. 

9-18.  Humanity  and  Uprightness.— Gleaning  is  to  be 
encouraged,  both  in  field  and  vineyard.  It  may  well 
bo  that  the  corners  of  the  field  were  originally  left  so 
as  to  avoid  driving  out  the  vegetation  spirit .  [See 
article  Corner*  by  Barton  in  ERE,  and  Frazer,  Spirit.? 
of  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild,  i.  234f.  Frazer  suggests 
that  the  original  intention  may  have  been  to  leave 
some  of  the  corn  for  the  nourishment  of  the  corn  spirits, 
on  whom  the  coining  of  next  year's  harvest  depended, 
who  might  starve  and  die  if  the  field  was  completely 
stripped.  Similarly  with  the  regulation  of  Dt.  242i. 
— A.  S.  P.].  That  motive  is  now  forgotten  ;  the  prac 
tico  remains,  and  a  new  motive,  characteristic  of  the 
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codifier  and  the  period,  is  found.  Honesty  in  word 
and  deed  is  to  be  maintained,  and  swearing  falsely  is 
prohibited  ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  here,  though  not 
in  the  Decalogue,  this  prohibition  is  joined  to  that 
against  stealing  and  lying.  The  hired  man  is  to 
bo  paid  at  the  end  of  each  day  (cf.  Dt.  24i4f., 
Jer.  22i3,  Mt.  202ff.,  Jas.  f>4).  The  lot  of  the 
hired  servant  was  often  worse  than  that  of  the 
slave  (cf.  the  famous  words  in  Homer,  Oil.  xv. 
640).  The  deaf  man  is  not  to  be  cursed,  because  he 
could  not  hear  the  curse  and  defend  himself ;  and  the 
inabilities  of  deaf  and  blind  put  them  under  the  special 
protection  of  Yahweh.  There  is  to  be  no  partiality  ; 
to  "  respect  the  per.son  "  is  literally  to  lift  up  the  face 
of  the  suppliant  bowing  before  you.  This  might  per 
haps  be  done,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  out  of  spite  or 
fear  of  a  powerful  adversary  ;  but  there  is  no  instance 
in  the  OT  of  what  must  have  been  in  any  case  a  rare 
temptation.  Gossip,  even,  is  forbidden  (cf.  Ex.  20if>), 
and  "  standing  against  the  blood  "  of  a  neighbour, 
i.e.  endangering  his  life  by  slanderous  accusation.  In 
stead  of  leaving  him  to  his  own  sin  or  its  punishment, 
you  must  warn  him,  so  as  not  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
sin  on  his  account.  Hut  there  must  be  no  ill-will  to 
him  ;  his  interests  must  be  to  you  as  your  own.  This 
command  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  holiness 
could  transcend  the  purely  ritual.  The  nearest  parallel 
is  Rom.  12itf.,  where  "  service  "  (a  ritual  word)  is  ex 
pounded  in  a  series  of  precepts  which  hardly  surpass 
this  ritual  of  true  neighbourliness.  The  "  neighbour,'' 
however,  is  only  a  kinsman  or  fellow-countryman. 
Contrast  Lk.  1029,  but  cf.  3;,f.  and  Ex.  22zi. 

19-25.  Holiness  in  Farm  Life  and  between  the  Sexes. 
— Hybrids  are  forbidden  ;  a  rule  which,  with  its  curious 
extensions,  is  found  in  Dt.  22of.  ;  but  contrast  '2  S.  ]',li<), 
1  K.  1625,  Ezek.  27i4  ;  mules  were  highly  valued  in 
Palestine.  Perhaps  some  magical  heathen  practice  is 
the  real  object  of  the  prohibition.  [Mixtures  of  wool 
and  cotton  played  a  part  in  magic,  and  that  probably 
accounts  for  the  prohibition  of  "two  kinds  of  stuff.  ' 
which  is  explained  in  Dt.  22n  as  "wool  and  linen 
together."  Jn  Dt.  22io  the  prohibition  of  hybrids 
is  absent,  and  in  its  place  ploiiehing  with  ox  and  ass 
together  is  forbidden. — A.  S.  P.]  The  punishment  of 
the  seduction  of  a  betrothed  slave  (20-22)  should  follow 
20i2.  In  19,  no  penalties  are  stated.  The  woman  is 
not  to  be  put  to  death,  as  her  master  would  lose  her. 
With  the  necessary  guilt  offering  (~>I5),  no  extra  fifth 
is  here  mentioned.  Newly-planted  trees  are  not  to  bo 
plucked  for  three  years,  possibly  because  the  first- 
fruits  must  in  any  case  be  given  to  Yahweh,  and  these 
are  not  good  enough  for  such  a  gift.  The  "  circum 
cision  "  of  a  tree  is  its  ceremonial  stripping.  Not 
till  the  fifth  year  can  it  be  safely  used  for  food. 
[The  point  is  perhaps  that  during  the  first  three  years 
it  is  taboo  and  must  be  left  alone  ;  it  may  originally 
have  been  left  for  the  field-spirits.  Notice  that  animal 
firstlings  were  also  not  used  till  they  were  three  years 
old.  The  Arabs  propitiate  the  jinn  with  blood  when  a 
piece  of  land  is  ploughed  for  the  first  time. — A.  S.  P.] 

26-32.  Miscellaneous  Precepts,  all  found  elsewhere, 
except  the  last.  Most  of  the  forbidden  actions  have 
some  magical  significance,  e.g.  cutting  the  hair  in  a 
special  fashion,  or  maiming  oneself  (originally,  to  delude 
the  dangerous  spirits  of  the  dead  while  they  are  still 
near,  at  or  after  a  funeral,  or  perhaps  as  a  respectful 
offering  to  them,  see  p.  110).  29  probably  refers  to  the 
licentious  cults  of  nature  and  other  pagan  deities.  For 
31,  cf.  1  S.  28s.ff.,  Dt,  18n,  la.  819.  Note  that  wizards 
defile  those  who  visit  them,  as  bringing  them  into 
contact  with  an  alien  deity  or  power. 


[27.  A  similar  practice  is  attested  for  the  Arabs  bv 
Herodotus,  and  is  alluded  to  in  .Jcr.  026*  2523.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  hair  was  offered  in  sacrifice ;  the 
practice  would  then  bo  an  instance  of  the  widespread 

custom    of   making   hair-offerings    (Nu.    (>i3-2i*). 

28.  print  any  marks:  this  tattooing  was  probably  a 
religious  usage;  the  name  of  a  deity  (Is.  445*),  or  ii 
might  l)e  the  clan  totem  or  other  tribal  mark,  being 
tatoocd  on  the  person  in  sign  that  the  bearer  was  conse 
crated  to  that  deity  or  belonged  to  that  elan. — A.  S.  P.] 

33-36.  Final  Rules  of  Humanity  and  Justice.— Resi 
dent  aliens  are  to  be  respected  ;  fraud  is  to  be  banished. 
For  the  "  stranger,"  cf.  178f.*.  Straightforward  dealing 
is  here  placed  in  a  position  of  special  importance.  P 
is  uniformly  emphasized  by  the  prophets  (Am.  624, 
Mi.  6s,  Ezek.  45<jS.).  In  early  stages  of  society,  un 
tested  and  unstandardised  weights  and  measures  make 
dishonesty  easy.  The  weights  unearthed  in  the  soil 
of  Palestine  (e.g.  at  Gezcr)  make  no  pretence  to  exact 
ness.  The  isolated  fragment  in  Nu.  1537-41*  (provision 
of  fringes  on  garments)  seems  to  belong,  in  stylo  and 
matter,  to  H,  and  would  best  be  inserted  after  193 1. 

XX.  A  second  list  of  the  crimes  catalogued  in  18, 
together  with  the  penalties  for  them,  and  a  final 
appeal.  The  special  interest  of  the  chapter  lies  in  tho 
variations  of  penalty  assigned  ;  but  the  real  "  sanction  " 
of  such  prohibitions  as  these  lies  in  the  popular  horror 
with  which  they  were  regarded  rather  than  in  their 
public  punishment.  A  distinction  is  also  to  be  made 
between  penalties  inflicted  by  man — stoning,  putting 
to  death,  and  by  Yahweh — "  cutting  off."  The  purpose 
and  result  of  both  were  to  preserve  the  holiness  of 
the  people,  i.e.  to  preserve  it,  and  its  God,  from  the 
contamination  which  inevitably  followed  certain 
actions,  and  which,  once  it  had  taken  place,  could 
be  removed  only  by  the  "  excision  "  of  the  offending 
member  of  the  community. 

1-9.  Worship  of  Molech,  etc.  —  Offering  children 
to  Molech  (see  1821*)  is  to  be  punished  by  stoning; 
such  a  death  emphasizes  tho  repudiation  by  the  whole 
community  and  involves  everyone  in  the  act,  always 
serious,  of  killing  a  fellow-tribesman  (cf.  Jos.  725). 
Yahweh  Himself  will  see  that  tho  sinner  does  not 
survive  his  crime  even  if  he  is  not  publicly  punished ; 
his  whole  family  will  bo  destroyed.  Cursing  parents 
is  also  a  capital  crime  ;  in  such  a  case,  tho  dead  man's 
blood  does  not  ''  cry  from  tho  earth  "  ;  it  is  on  his 
own  head,  i.e.  its  power  to  hurt  comes  to  an  end  with 
his  life  (cf.  1  K.  231-33,  44,  and  contrast  Mt.  2725). 

10-21.  Penalties  for  Sexual  Sins— generally  death, 
tho  manner  being  unspecified.  Adultery,  incest, 
sodomy  head  the  list ;  tho  special  case  of  14  (contrast 
Am.  2/)  is  followed  by  the  burning  of  all  three  persons 
(cf.  21g).  Special  enormity  (RVm)  requires  special 
penalty.  Bestiality,  and  other  cases  of  incest,  and 
neglect  of  the  regulation  of  prohibited  periods,  are  all 
to  be  punished  by  death.  Union  with  an  aunt,  cither 
on  the  mother's  or  father's  side,  is  regarded  less  harshly, 
with  a  threat  of  Divine  vengeance  rather  than  a 
penalty  ;  for  union  with  the  wife  of  an  uncle  or  brother 
no  action  is  enjoined,  but  childlessness  is  foretold. 

22-26.  The  Final  Appeal,  emphasizing  the  motive  of 
separation  from  the  customs  of  the  original  inhabi 
tants,  complementary  to  that  of  fear  of  defilement 
(1830).  Refusal  to  make  the  due  distinction  between 
clean  and  unclean — here  singled  out  as  typical  of  full 
observance — entails  expulsion  by,  as  well  as  from,  tho 
land  and  rouses  abhorrence  (a  strong  and  semi-physical 
loathing)  in  Yahweh  Himself.  Holiness  in  Israel'n 
conduct  is  necessary  as  corresponding  to  Israel's  own 
holiness  or  position  of  separation  among  the  nations. 
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27.  This  warning  against  witchcraft  should  properly 
follow  6  (cf.  1931). 

XXL,  XXII.  Regulations  for  Priests  and  for  Matters 
in  which  Priests  are  specially  Responsible.  —  The 
chapters  offer  distinct  points  of  comparison  with  P, 
and  also  with  Ezek.,  which  will  bo  noticed  below.  All 
point  1  o  the  superiority,  in  point  of  time,  of  H  to  P  ;  the 
relation  to  Ezckicl  is  dubious  (see  Introd.).  They  arc 
best  explained  as  rising,  like  Ezekiel's  provisions,  in  a, 
state  of  transition,  when  several  minds,  possessed  by 
the  same  leading  ideas,  and  probably  in  oral  though 
not  written  communication  with  each  other,  were 
working  independently  towards  what  later  became  P. 

XXI.  Priests,  their  Mourning,  Marriage,  Consecration 
and  Inabilities. — The  special  holiness  of  priests  follow;-, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  in  specially  close  contact 
with  Yahweh.  Holiness  was  at  once  negative — what 
was  safe  elsewhere  would  bo  dangerous  in  such  close 
proximity  to  Yahweh  ;  and  positive — a  special  state 
of  fitness  was  something  inconvenient  for  ordinary 
laymen,  though  it  might  be  conferred  upon  them 
(Ezek.  44 1 9).  Ritual  taboos  surround  priests  and 
kings  (who  regularly  perform  priestly  functions)  in 
ethnic  religions.  For  the  later  law  of  consecration,  see 
Sf.  The  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  is  not 
here  mentioned,  nor  are  Levitcs  referred  to  in  H,  save 
in  2532ff.  Ezekiel  also  speaks  of  the  priests  and 
Lovitcs  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  while  ho  emphasizes 
the  distinction  (absent  from  H)  between  the  country 
and  the  Jerusalem  (or  Zadokito)  priesthood  (44io,  15). 
In  P,  the  Levites  are  the  subordinate  clergy  (Nu.  42ff., 
etc.). 

1-9.  Restrictions  for  the  Priests. — To  approach  a 
corpse  was  to  suffer  defilement  (cf.  Nu.  52*  19*,  Tob. 
2sff.,  Ecclus.  3425)  ;  this  is,  therefore,  forbidden  to  the 
priest,  except  in  the  case  of  the  nearest  relations  : 
E/ekiel  (4426)  prescribes  a  period  of  seven  days' 
cleansing  even  in  this  latter  case.  The  mourning  is 
looked  upon  as  something  needed  by  the  dead  or  due 
to  their  memory  ;  a  married  sister  would  ordinarily 
be  mourned  by  her  husband — this  is  probably  the 
meaning  of  the  original  text  of  4  ;  if  his  sister  were  a 
widow,  the  priest  might  act  in  place  of  her  husband. 
Similar  restrictions  are  common  elsewhere  for  priests 
as  also  arc  the  prohibitions  of  the  outward  signs  of 
mourning.  A  scandal  or  profanation  in  the  priest's 
household  defiles  the  priest  himself  ;  hence  he  must 
not  marry  a  prostitute  or  a  divorcee.  A  striking  con 
trast-  is  to  be  found  in  the  laxness  of  Hindu  law  with 
regard  to  the  morality  cf  priests.  If  a  priest's  daughter 
contaminates  her  father's  household  by  prostituting 
herself,  she  is  to  be  burnt ;  the  most  emphatic  warning 
possible  against  temple  harlotry  (cf.  penalty  in  OH  for 
votary  who  keeps  or  enters  a  tavern).  These  taboos 
are  far  less  embarrassing  than  those  which  surrounded 
the  riamcns  at  Rome,  the  King  Archons  in  Athens,  or 
Bantu  chiefs  at  the  present  time. 

10-15.  Restrictions  for  the  High  Priest.— The  title 
occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  Law  ;  the  phrase 
used  is  literally  "  the  priest  who  is  chief  among  his 
brothers."'  It  is,  however,  implied  in  P  in  16  (cf.  also 
the  references  to  Aaron  (8f . ).  Ezekiel  does  not  mention 
it,  but  he  too  seems  to  imply  it  in  45ig,  as  do  the  earlier 
narratives  of,  e.g.  Eli,  1  S.  Iff.),  Zadok  (1  K.  l26ff.), 
Amaziah  (Am.  7ioff.),  and  Hilkiah  (2  K.  224ff.).  Be 
fore  the  Exile,  the  chief  priest  would  naturally  be  a 
royal  ecclesiastical  official  ;  afterwards  he  tended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  king  in  the  community  (Ecclus.  r>0 
and  1  Mac.).  In  view  of  his  special  functions,  which, 
however,  are  nowhere  stated  in  H,  all  mourning  rites 
are  forbidden  him  ;  he  is  to  avoid  all  risk  of  pollution 


by  taking  up  his  dwelling  in  the  sacred  precincts. 
The  special  restriction  for  his  marriage  (a  widow  is 
not  to  be  married),  Ezekiel  extends  to  all  priests 
(EzeK.  4422).  The  mediaeval  law  of  priestly  celibacy 
was  founded  on  the  quite  non-Hebrew  idea  of  the 
"  worldliness  "  of  marriage  ;  hero,  a  pure  marriage 
leaves  "  holiness  "  untouched. 

16-24.  List  of  Bodily  Defects  which  prevent  a  priest 
from  actually  joining  in  the  priestly  rites,  though  he  is 
still  supported  by  the  dues.  The  presence  of  a  de 
formed  or  mutilated  priest  at  the  altar  would  destroy 
the  holiness  with  which  Yahweh  has  dowered  it. 
Blemish  in  a  priest,  as  in  a  victim,  may  have  been 
regarded  originally  as  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  a 
demon ;  but  the  .-esthetic  repulsion  is  very  deep- 
seated.  Ritual  mutilations  were  allowed  and  encour 
aged  in  other  cults  ;  cf.  especially  the  worship  of  the 
Phrygian  Cybele  (Frazer's  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris). 

XXII.  1-8.  Further  Restrictions  as  to  the  priests'  use  of 
holy  things,  i.e.  objects  sacrificed  or  vowed.  Temporary 
uncleanness,  touching  a  corpse  (Nu.  62*)  or  an  unclean 
object,  as  distinct  from  bodily  defects,  prevents  priests 
from  eating  these  things,  while  it  lasts.  This  rule 
applies  to  leprosy,  which  is  also  (14)  temporary. 
Animals  which  have  died  naturally  or  been  killed  by 
other  animals  are  not  to  be  eaten  at  all  by  the  priests 
(r/.  on  17i5,  also  724).  The  rule  is  found  also  in 
Ezek.  4431. 

9-16.  Rules  for  Priests'  Families,  etc.— A  priest's 
slave  is  a  member  of  his  family,  and  may  cat  of  the 
dues  ;  a  hired  servant  or  a  guest  is  not.  Nor  is  r, 
married  daughter,  unless  she  returns,  a  childless  widow, 
to  her  father's  house.  Infringement  by  a  layman  of 
the  rules  for  holy  things  means  a  guilt  offering  (015), 
i.e..  restoration  of  an  equally  valuable  object  plus  one- 
fifth. 

17-25.  Conditions  to  be  Satisfied  by  the  Victims  in  the 
case  of  certain  sacrifices.  This  set  of  rules  is  given  to 
"  Aaron  and  his  sons  "  as  containing  guidance  for  the 
priests'  examination  of  the  animals.  For  vows  and 
freewill  offerings  (1-3)  the  victim  is  to  be  a  male, 
without  blemish.  In  the  case  of  a  peace  offering, 
which  is  to  accomplish  a  vow  or  freewill  offering  (un- 
mentioned  in  3),  the  sex  of  the  animal  is  not  mentioned, 
but  certain  blemishes  are  specified.  Malformations 
are  allowed  in  the  case  of  freewill  offerings,  but  not  of 
vows,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  debt.  Castration 
renders  an  aniraal  unfit  for  sacrifice,  even  if  the  opera 
tion  had  been  performed  before  it  came  into  Hebrew- 
hands  ;  it  is  a  destruction  (RV  "corruption  '')  of  its  true 
nature. 

26-33.  Concluding  Rules  for  Sacrifice,  not  specially 
directed  to  Aaron,  as  they  concern  all  persons  intending 
to  sacrifice.  A  calf  or  lamb  or  kid  offered  (as  first 
born)  is  to  be  kept  till  the  eighth  day  (cf.  the  rule  of 
circumcision,  12).  The  law  is  an  ancient  one ;  cj. 
Ex.  222gf.  (Book  of  the  Covenant),  where  it  is  joined 
with  the  law  of  the  offering  of  the  first-born  which 
underlies  the  practice  of  circumcision.  For  the  pro 
hibition  of  the  sacrifice  of  cow  and  calf  on  the  same 
day,  cf.  Ex.  23 19  ;  perhaps  in  certain  forbidden  rites 
the  calf  was  treated  as  the  kid  evidently  was.  Or  the 
motive  may  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Dt.  226. 
Thank  offerings,  like  peace  offerings,  are  to  bo  offered 
with  a  view  to  acceptance,  i.e.  with  the  observance  of 
all  the  rules.  Nothing  must  be  left  over  to  the  next 
day  ;  cf.  7is,  and,  for  the  Passover,  Ex.  12io  ;  contrast 
Lev.  7i6  and  19r>  ;  also  (a  more  general  rule)  Ex.  23i8. 
The  final  exhortation  to  this  section  is  brief,  but  it 
lays  its  emphasis,  now  familiar,  on  the  holiness  of  the 
whole  people,  and  its  connexion  with  that  of  Yahweh. 
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XXIII.  The  Sacred  Calendar  (pp.  103-105).— The 
chapter,  though  reading  as  one  whole,  has  been  consider 
ably  expanded  by  a  later  priestly  writer.  The  original 
sections  apparently  referred  to  the  tiiree  great  feasts  : 
(passover  and)  unleavened  bread  (.;(!.),  "  weeks  "  (i.sff.), 
ingathering  (.vjff.).  That  the  chapter  is  not  a  unity 
13  shown  by  the  new  commencement  in  9,  the  repetition 
of  19g  in  22,  the  reference  to  ]<>3o  in  2f>ff.,  and  the 
parallel  sections  in  33ff.  and  39(1.  The  festivals  now 
belong  to  the  whole  community  (not  to  a  family  or 
village,  1  S.  16s)  ;  H  emphasizes  their  connexion  with 
agriculture  (10,  42);  to  P  their  three  characteristics 
are  rest,  assemblage  at  the  sanctuary,  and  the  set 
sacrifice. 

1-3.  The  Sabbath,  which  is  to  be  kept,  holy,  i.e. 
unprofaned  by  any  kind  of  work  for  individual  profit, 
and  marked  by  a  religious  gathering,  apparently  at  a 
synagogue.  The  term  "set  feast'  (RV)  means  "an 
assembly."  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  name  for 
the  shrine,  "  the  tent  of  meeting.''  The  older  name 
for  the,e  fear-its  was  h/r/,  properly  a  pilgrimage  ;  this 
term,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the  Sabbath. 

4-8  (P).  The  Passover  (pp.  P,)2f.>.  which  was  regu 
larly  followed  by  a  week  when  no  leaven  u  as  to  be  eaten 
(cf.  Dt.  16i-8,  Ex.  12i-i4).  The  first  month  (see  on 
Hi)  is  Xisan  (March-April).  The  Passover  commences, 
like  all  Jewish  feasts,  at  evening,  or,  in  the  ileh.  phrase, 
"between  the  two  evenings,'  i.e.  between  sim-et  and 
dark:  for  the  sacrifice,  see  Nu.  2^17-25. 

9-14  (H).  The    Festival    of    Unleavened    Bread    or 
Mazzoth  (see  pp.  102f.). — The  "  wave  sheaf"  is  to  he  cut 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  HJI/KII;-  nth/  after  tin 
bath  of  the  passover  week,  i.i.  on  the  Kith  of  the  month 
(but  no  date  is  actually  given).      For  the    'th  cphah 
(about  :U  quarts),  cf.  214.     Wine  has  not  hiMv-ito 
mentioned  in  H  :    in  P  only  in  Ex.  2!ljo.      Iv>  part,  of 
the  new  crop  is  to  bo  used  till  the  offering  to  Vahweh 
has  been  made. 

15-22.  The  Harvest  Festival,  or  "  Weeks,"  i.e.  of 
the  completion  of  the  corn  harvesi  (p.  !<•;{.  Nu.  28a6- 
31).  In  a  country  so  varied  topographically  as  Pales 
tine,  there  may  be  two  months'  difference  between  the 
harvest  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  high  lands.  The 
fixing  of  a  definite  date  would  follow  the  centralisation 
of  the  festival.  The'  loaves  waved  at  this  festival  are 
the  same  in  size  as  at  Ma/./.oth,  but  two  instead  of  one, 
and  they  are  leavened.  There  is  no  need  of  haste,  or, 
when  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  had  to  bo  present'  d 
without  any  delay  seven  weeks  befoie.  Instead  of  one 
lamb,  as  at  the  earlier  festival,  two  lambs  and  one 
goat  :  all  belong  to  the  priest.  For  22,  see  l!)(j*. 

23-25.  The  Festival  of  Trumpets  (p.  104),  which  appears 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  early  Hebrew  year  (see  on  H>) 
began  on  what  is  now  the  seventh  month;  hence  this 
is  a  New  Year's  festival,  and  it  is  useful  also  in  marking 
the  month  in  which  fell  both  the  ])ay  of  Atonement 
and  "  Tents.''  It  was  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month 
that  Ezra  publicly  read  the  Law  (Neh.  8.2). 

26-32.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (P).— No  details  are 
here  given  :  a  knowledge  of  10  is  implied.  The 
humiliation  of  the  day's  services  is  alone  mentioned. 
If  the  ritual  of  the  "  Day  "  is  later  than  444  B.C.  (see 
on  16)  this  section  must  be  a  still  later  addition. 

33-44.  The  Festival  of  "Tents  (pp.  !02f.)."— This 
the  final  harvest  home  (fruit  and  vintage).  It  would 
naturally  be,  as  elsewhere,  of  a  joyous  character.  The 
Hebrew  countryside,  indeed,  had  turned  the  vintage  into 
an  organised  picnic  and  camped  out  for  a  week;  the 
celebrations  are  referred  to  in  Jg.  21 19,  1  K.  82,  1232 
(Jeroboam  fixed  the  celebration  in  N.  Israel,  not  tin- 
naturally,  a  month  later)  and  Ezek.  4525,  Ezr.  84,  etc. 


It  is  definitely  ordained  in  Dt.  1613!.  Here  two 
descriptions  of  the  festival  are  given,  broken  by  37!., 
which  is  properly  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  section. 
39-43  is  probably  the  earlier  ;  no  sacrifices  are  men 
tioned,  but  the  character  of  a  solemn  commemoration 
of  the  wilderness  years  is  given  to  the  joyous  week, 
as  the  Church  connected  pagan  winter  and  spring 
festivals  with  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection.  33-36 
prescribe,  sacrifices,  though  in  quite  general  terms, 
and  a  universal  cessation  of  work.  This  holding  of 
the  feast  in  the  more  religious  post-exilic  spirit  is 
described  in  Neh.  813-18  (where  "  the  second  day  "  (13) 
is  probably  a  mistake),  and  greatly  enlarged  provisions 
are  detailed  in  Nu.  2012-38.  For  the  celebration  in 
NT  times,  cf.  Jn.  714  37. 
XXIV.  Four  Additional  Ordinances. 
1-4.  The_Holy  Lamp  (P)._2f.  is  partially  identical 
with  Ex.  2?2o* — a  section  which  may  not  bo  in  its 
right  place.  The  candlestick  with  seven  lights  (cf. 
"  lamps."  4)  is  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  ; 
1  K.  749  mentions  ten  candlesticks;  2!  probably 
represents  the  earlier  custom  of  one  lamp  (cf.  1  S.  83). 
5-9.  The  Shcwbread  (P). — First  mentioned  in  1  S.  21 
1-7  (cf.  .Mk.  225!:.),  also  i  K.  74«  (<•/.  Kx.  2030*,  Nu.  4 
7).  Putting  food  before  the  gods  (as  distinct  from 
offerings)  is  a  not  infrequent  element  in  pagan  rites; 
cf.  the  Roman  "  lectisternia  "  ;  twelve  cakes  of  broad 
are  offered  in  a  .Babylonian  ritual  (cf.  Is.  6">ii,  Jer.  7i8). 
Each  of  the  t \\elve  cakes  is  to  bo  one-fifth  of  an  ephah 
(cf.  2;ii>).  Ky  the  later  regulation  the  bread  was  to 
bo  unleavened  (leaven  coming  to  bo  looked  on  as 
a  symbol  of  corruption,  </.  24,  69,  7i2,  etc.);  the 
incense  placed  by  the  bread  (7)  is  then  burnt  on  the 
altar.  The  bread  is  offered  on  the  Sabbath  and  then 
eaten  by  the  priests. 

10-16,  23.  The  punishment  for  blasphemy  connected. 
as  in  lOi-7  and  Sabbath  breaking,  with  an  actual 
example.  Language  and  literary  manner  suggest  that 
the  section  is  later  ihan  H,  as  also  the  new  "beginning 
in  15  and  the  position  of  23.  The  guilty  man,  the  off 
spring  of  a  mixed  marriage  (forbidden  in  Dt.  7s,  Ex.  34 16), 
is  a  proselyte  or  "  stranger  "  (it>).  "The  Name"  (for 
the  name  of  Vahweh)  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  OT, 
though,  frequent  in  later  Jewish  writings.  The  man  is 
to  be  brought  "  outside;  the  camp  "  as  being  unholy  and 
polluting  the  community.  The  sin  is  more  than  the 
careless  invocation  of  the  Name  in  a  moment  of  passion 
(Ex.  2071.  The  ''stranger"  renounces  his  allegiance 
to  Yahweh  altogether  (cf.  Job  In,  where  the  word  is 
different  though  the  meaning  is  probably  tho  same). 
For  the  Living  on  of  hands,  see  on  14  :  tho  sinner,  like 
the  sacrificial  victim,  purges  the  whole  community  by 
his  death.  For  the  stoning,  cf.  Dt.  177.  The  whole 
eeremonv  is  purgative,  not  judicial. 

17-22.  The  "  Lex  Taiionis  "  (cf.  Ex.  21z3,  Mt,  538). 
An  early  and  simple  form  of  the  assessment  and  ad- 
ration  of  judicial  penalties.  For  17,  cf.  Gen.  9s  : 
in  Ex.  2120,  the  principle  is  not  yet  allowed  full  scope. 
Another  early  system  was  that  of  fines  (assessed  in  a 
sort  of  tariff)  for  crimes  (cf.  Anglo-Saxon  law  and 
Code  of  Hammurabi;  cf.  also  Ex.  21 18).  A  middle 
course  is  taken  in  the  "  guilt  offering  "  when  an  extra 
one-fifth  is  to  be  restored  ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  im 
possible  in  the  case  of  bodily  injuries  contemplated 
here.  For  22,  cf.  16  and  1934.  The  whole  code  is 
markedly  stronger  in  humanitarian  than  in  judicial 
reform  (but  note  the  significant  distinction  in  2546). 
XXV.  The  Year  of  Sabbath  and  of  Jubile. 
1-7.  The  Year  of  Sabbath  (H). — This  is  an  ancient 
Hebrew  institution  (p.  102);  cf.  Ex.  23io*,  where  the 
law  of  a  fallow  every  seventh  year  is  set  side  by  side  with 
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that  of  the  rest  every  seventh  day.  In  Ex.,  however, 
apart  from  this  reference,  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
sabbath  year  is  to  bo  the  same  for  the  whole  country, 
nor  is  this  actually  stated  here.  Only  that  which 
grows  up  without  human  labour  is  to  be  eaten.  "  Un 
dressed  "  (5)  is  literally  "  Nazirite-like  "  (the  "  hair  " 
being  allowed  to  grow)';  cf.  19:: 3.  In  the  seventh  year 
Hebrew  slaves  were  to  be  released  and  debts  remitted 
(Ex.  212,  Dt.  15i,i2,  Jer.  34s-if>).  The  origin  of 
the  law  was  possibly  an  agricultural  custom  with 
humanitarian  and  religious  motives  supervening. 

8-38.  The  Year  of  Jubile. — This  law  contains  two 
large  provisions,  the  return  of  estates  to  their  original 
owners,  and  the  liberation  of  Hebrew  slaves,  both  in 
the  fiftieth  year.  It  also  contains  a  section  which 
refers  to  the  sabbatical  year  (17-24)  and  a  law  against 
the  exploitation  of  poor  Israelites  (35-38)-  Of  these 
the  second  at  least  (as  perhaps  the  first)  belongs  to  H. 
With  the  law  of  Jubile  the  case  is  different  (see  p.  102). 
A  "  right  of  redemption  "  certainly  did  exist  (cf.  Ru.  3 
and  Jcr.  32/,  and  the  reference  to  the  •'  year  of  liberty,' 
Ezek.  46i7) ;  but  where  we  should  have  expected  a 
reference  to  this  law  had  it  been  known  (Is.  58,  Mi.  2s, 
Neh.  5n,  lOsi  ;  cf.  Chapman,  Introd.  to  Pent.,  p.  129) 
there  is  a  significant  silence.  It  is  easiest  to  understand 
the  appearance  of  the  law  if  we  suppose  the  idea  of  the 
Jubile  to  have  arisen  after  the  downfall  of  the  Judasan 
kingdom,  when  the  evils  of  the  '-latifundia"  could  be 
attacked  by  legislators  who  could  work,  as  it  were,  in 
vacua.  As  an  ideal,  however,  it  deserves  high  praise, 
and  it  forms  the  most  explicit  statement  of  the  two 
deep-rooted  Hebrew  convictions,  alike  social  and  re 
ligious,  that  the  unlimited  growth  of  estates  was 
contrary  to  the-  will  of  Yahweh,  the  real  and  sole 
owner  of  the  land  (see  especially  23).  and  that  Hebrews 
must  always  be  treated  by  Hebrews  in  the  last  resort 
as  brothers.  The  section  contains  many  marks  of  the 
special  language  of  H,  though  it  has  apparently  been 
worked  over  later. 

8-18.  The  Proclamation  of  the  Year  cf  Release.— 
The  analogy  between  Jubile  and  Pentecost  is  clear. 
"  Jubile  "  is  probably  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
"  ram  "  (ram's  horn  trumpet).  On  the  seventh  month 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year,  cf.  10.  According  to  this 
law,  there  can  be  no  permanent  alienation  or  sale  of 
property  (cf.  I  K.  21i-i(>),  but  only  a  lease,  with  its 
price  regulated  according  to  the  distance  of  the  Jnbilo 
year. 

19-22.  A  practical  difficulty  connected  with  the 
seventh  year  of  fallow  (cf.  6).  It  seems  to  be  here 
assumed  that  the  year  begins  in  spring  (as  according 
to  the  later  reckoning),  hence  there  is  neither  harvest 
nor  sowing  ;  thus  in  the  next  year  also  there  will  be 
no  harvest  and  nothing  to  eat  till  the  harvest  of  the 
year  after.  It  is  said  that  in  modern  Palestine  when 
a  field  lies  fallow  there  is  no  sowing  till  after  three 
seasons'  ploughing.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  not 
implied  in  Ex.  23iof.  For  the  sentiment,  cf.  Ex.  1623. 
23-28.  Redemption  at  the  Jubile. —  if  possible, 
alienated  land  is  to  be  redeemed  before  the  Jubile,  if 
necessary  by  the  help  of  a  relative.  In  each  case,  the 
price  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  interval  before  the 
fiftieth  year,  when  the  land  will  "  go  out,"  i.e.  revert 
to  its  original  owner  automatically. 

29-34.  Urban  Property. — An  exception  is  made  in 
this  case  :  if  not  repurchased  within  a  year  the  trans 
ference  is  absolute.  The  general  idea  of  "  redemption  '' 
goes  back  to  the  period  when  Hebrew  life  was  almost 
entirely  agricultural  and  rural,  and  walled  cities  mostly 
Canaanite.  Lovitical  property,  however,  does  not 
come  under  this  exception  ;  33  should  probably  read, 


"  If  a  Lovitc  does  not  redeem  his  property  before  the 
jubile,  it  shall  revert  to  him  then." 

35-38.  Generosity. — A  broad  command  to  prevent 
anything  approaching  pauperism,  characteristic  of  H. 
The  same  rule  is  obeyed  by  the  different  castes  in 
India  and  makes  a  poor-law  unnecessary.  Usury  does 
not  simply  mean  "  unwarrantably  high  interest.''  In 
a  community  of  small  holders,  to  ask  a  return  for  a 
loan  would  be  to  take  an  unneighbourly  advantage  of 
another's,  need  (p.  112). 

39-46.  An  extension  of  Ex.  212*,  Dt.  I.r>i2*,  from  the 
master's  point  of  view,  substituting  for  slavery  proper 
a  mild  kind  of  serfdom,  but  for  the  seventh  year  the 
fiftieth.  To  foreign  slaves,  however,  the  law  is  not  to 
apply  (cf.  Dt.  las,  2320).  Cf.  Johns,  C.  II.  W.,  Rela 
tions  bdwtKti  Law-'  of  Babylonia  and  J.awa  of  Hebrews, 
pp.  41ff.  On  slavery  in  Israel  see  p.  110. 

47-55.  Redemption  of  Hebrews  from  Aliens.— The 
right  of  redemption  is  to  hold  in  the  case  of  a  Hebrew 
who  has  sold  himself  to  a  resident  alien.  His  services 
are  regarded  as  leased  till  the  fiftieth  year,  and  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  his  freedom  by  a  relative  will  vary  with 
the  number  of  years  to  run.  He  is  to  be  treated  like 
a  wage  earner.  Just  as  Yahweh  alone  is  the  owner 
of  the  land,  so  Israelites  can  be  slaves  of  Him  alone. 

XXVI.  Finai  Exhortation.— The  bulk  of  this  chapter 
( 3-4  5 )  forms  a  noble  and  impressive  conclusion  to  the 
foregoing  code.  Few  passages  in  the  Bible  reach  a 
higher  level  of  impassioned  rhetoric.  In  form  and 
position  it  is  most  naturally  compared  with  the  similar 
conclusion  to  the  Dftnternnomin  rnrln  (llf  98),  ^-lioic, 
as  hero,  tlio  blessings  of  obedience  precede  the  much 
more  detailed  curses  pronounced  on  disobedience. 
Dt.  has  no  reference  to  repentance  and  restoration 
(Lev.  2640-44).  In  language  and  thought  the  chapter 
shows  the  influence  of  Jeremiah  (44,925, 14ig,  15sf.),  but 
still  more  of  Ezekiel  (cf.  4off.  with  Ezek.  1600-63,  363iff.; 
Baentsch  has  paralleled  almost  every  verse  from 
Ezekiel ;  see  also  Chapman,  Introd.  to  Pent.,  pp.  24uff.). 
Certain  phrases,  however  (''  fall  towards  the  sword,"  7, 
and  "  upright,"  13)  do  not  occur  in  Ezekiel ;  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  impressive  as  it  is,  is  only  sketchy  as  com 
pared  with  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  restoration 
(here  only  hinted  at)  in  Ezek.  36,  while  39  is  directly 
opposed  to  Ezekiel's  characteristic  doctrine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  the  Exile  and  the  pre 
diction  of  repentance  and  restoration  remind  the  reader 
strikingly  of  Ezekiel.  The  picture  of  disasters,  indeed, 
(27-32)  might  have  been  written  by  any  man  of  deep 
religious  feeling  and  literary  imagination  in  the  previous 
century  ;  the  same  might  even  be  said,  as  Eerdmans 
urges  (suggesting  Hezekiah's  reign),  of  33-38  ;  but  the 
conjunction  of  the  four  motives  of  humiliation,  con 
fession,  the  covenant,  and  the  land,  could  not  well 
have  been  written  before  Jeremiah  or  even  before 
Ezekiel.  Everything  points  to  the  work  of  some 
member  or  members  of  the  company  of  reformers  in 
which  both  Ezekiel  and  the  authors  of  H  were  prominent, 
and  which  fused  the  prophetic  and  priestly  ideals  in  a 
passion  of  obedience  to  Yahweh's  revealed  will.  The 
actual  period  may  have  been  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
when  Ezekiel,  already  in  exile,  was  foretelling,  like 
Jeremiah,  the  final  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  It  may  bo 
added  that  this  chapter,  Dt.  28,  and  the  other  hortatory 
passages  in  Dt.  show  that  the  Law  was  thought  of, 
not  simply  as  a  body  of  mechanical  precepts  with 
their  appropriate  "  sanctions,"  but  as  a  moral  challenge 
given  to  Israel  either  to  accept  or  refuse,  even  though 
refusal,  like  the  rejection  of  Christ  in  the  NT,  involves 
certain  and  terrible  penalties. 

If.  Idols  forbidden  (cf.  194,  Ex.  204*).     images  of 
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both  stone  and  metal  aro  forbidden,  as  well  as  pillara 
(vtiixybotlt  pp.  9Sf.). 

3  13.  The  blessings  of  obedience  :  fertility,  freedom 
from  wild  beasts,  victory  over  enemies,  and  the  presence 
of  Yahwoh  Himself  in  the  midst.  For  the  first  reward, 
cj.  Am.  9is  ;  for  the  thought  in  general,  13t.  1*81-14, 
Ezek.  3425-28;  and  for  iil.  the  expansion  in  Ezek.  40- 
48.  No  distinction  is  made  here  or  in  many  other 
passages  between  "  temporal  "  and  "  spiritual  "  bless 
ings  ;  each  is  appropriate,  and  the  future  happiness 
naturally  suggests  to  a  Jew,  perhaps  actually  in  exile, 
the  memory  of  the  Exodus. 

14-26.  The  punishments  of  disobedience :  plague 
and  defeat,  to  be  followed,  after  neglect  of  this  warning, 
by  infertility  and  wild  animals  and,  if  repentance  is 
still  withheld,  by  the  threefold  penalty  of  sword, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  Si.i  is  to  be  paid  for  seven 
times  over  (contrast  Is.  40;:).  This  is  the  great  pro 
phetic  "commonplace"  from  Am.  (44-13)  onwards. 
In  the  famine  what  would  have  been  the  portion  of  one 
family  has  to  be  eked  out  among  ten. 

27-39.  The  results  of  neglect  of  the  third  warning: 
the  extremities  of  famine  and  captivity:  siege;  desola 
tion  of  the  country,  destruction  of  the  cities,  uselessnoss 
of  all  religious  observances  ;  dispersion  of  the  nation  ; 
desertion  of  Palestine  and  abject  misery  of  the  sur 
vivors.  Such  experiences  of  famine  and  .-ieu'e  as  are 
described  in  '"2  K.  Gj.stf.  would  be  familiar  in  the  last 
years  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  reference  to  exile  (more 
definite  than  in  I  >t.  i'S  :  <•/'.  "to  Ktrvpl,"  <~>>s)  suggests 
Uic  v.  ..,,  ..fto.  .,,„!  bmrKvIintoly  bofnro,  oS()  B.C.  Tho 
mention  of  the  local  sanctuaries  (31)  sho\\s  tliut  tlu-y 
cannot  all  have  been  destroyed  in  the  reformation  of 
021  B.C.  The  reference  to  the  Sabbaths  of  the  land 
breaks  the  sense  and  appears  to  bo  an  insertion. 

40-45.  Confession   and  Restoration.— The  order  of 

thought  is  confession  by  the  exiles  of  the  sin  of  their 
own  and  of  previous  generations.  Yahweh 's  memory 
of  His  ancient  covenant,  and  His  (implied)  deliverance 
of  His  people.  The  order  is  simplified  if  41-43  is 
regarded  as  an  insertion  ;  "  if"  (41),  which  should  be 
translated  "  or,"  suggests  this.  The  double  mention 
of  the  covenant  (note  the  order  of  the  names  in  42), 
and  the  reference  to  the  respite  of  the  land  (cj.  3.]!'.).  are 
arresting,  but  not  related  to  I  ho  rest  of  the  section.  ( )n 
confession,  cf.  .j.s,  KSji.  Here  the  confession  is  of  the 
whole  nation's  disobedience,  past  and  present;  until 
this  is  called  forth  by  suffering,  Clod's  wrath  remains. 
In  Ezekiel's  section  on  restoration,  confession  is  re 
placed  by  self-loathing  (after,  not  before,  the  return; 
Ezek.  3(>3i).  E/.okiel  expressly  denies  the  motive  "  for 
their  sakes,"  and  the  ancient  covenant  (45,  contrast 
Ezek.  3JJ22)  and  the  influence  of  the  past  on  the  present, 
both  for  evil  and  good,  is  unmentioned  by  him. 

46.  Conclusion  of  the  whole  H  code. 

XXVII.  This  chapter  must  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  the  later  priestly  legislation,  distinct  from  H.  It 
follows  the  definite  close  of  H  in  2t'.46,  and  it  is  a  purely 
business-like  treatment  of  the  priestly  income  (cf.  10 
i2-i5)._  For  the  position  of  the  priest' as  authoritative 
valuer  in  8,  12.  15,  cf.  13,  wiiere  he  appears  as  the 
person  qualified  to  decide  questions  of  contagion. 
After  the  Exile,  when  the  community  was  (at  any  rate 
in  the  earlier  years)  impoverished,  and  the  priestly 
establishment  was  already  becoming  expensive,  the 
question  of  fixed  monetary  equivalents  in  the  case  of 
sacrifices  and  vows  would  become  important.  An 
interesting  though  general  comparison  is  afforded  by 
a  Phoenician  inscription  known  as  the  "  Tariff  of 
Marseilles,"  where  the  exact  proportion  of  each  kind 
of  t aciiiice  due  to  the  priest  is  carefully  stated  and 


the  priest  is  forbidden,  on  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  take 
more  ;  where  poverty  necessitates  a  very  small  offering, 
the  priest  receives  nothing. 

1-8.  Commutation  for  a  Person. — Where  an  indi 
vidual  vows  himself  or  herself  to  Yahweh  (cf.  Jg.  11 30!, 
1  S.  128)  the  commutation  price  will  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  valuation  of  his  or  her  labour;  for  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  this  will  amount  to  ,~>0  sacred  silver 
shekels  (cf.  "thirty  pieces  of  silver").  This  would 
be  equivalent  in  early  post-exilic  times  to  something 
under  £7  (the  sacred  silver  shekel  probably  being 
equivalent  to  the  heavy  Phoenician  si  Ivor  shekel,'  p.  11G). 
For  an  infant  or  young  child,  a  boy  is  valued  at  a  sum 
roughly  equivalent  to  14*.,  a  girl  about  8.s\,  and  so  on. 
In  cases  of  poverty  a  special  valuation  is  to  be  made. 

9-13.  Commutation  for  an  Animal. — An  animal  once 
vowed  is  treated  as  holy  ;  any  attempt  to  substitute 
another  less  valuable  renders  the  second  holy  (and 
forfeit)  also.  An  "  unclean  "  animal  cannot  be  directly 
offered  for  sacrifice  ;  it  must,  therefore,  bo  sold  and 
the  pi-ice  paid  to  the  Temple  ;  if  the  owner  wiuhcs  to 
have  it  back  he  must  pay  an  extra  '20  per  cent.  (cf.  15, 
05.  --14). 

14f.  For  a  house,  the  same  principle  holds  good  ; 
the  price  is  offered  to  the  Temple  funds. 

16^25.  Commutation  for  Land. — In  this  case  the 
question  of  the  interval  before  Ju'oile  arises,  as,  in 
the  ease  of  a  man.  the  period  when  he  will  bo  past  work 
(7).  The  standard  taken  is  "  the  sowing  of  a  homer 
of  barley."  which  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  a  man  in  his  prime,  about  £7.  A  homer  = 
about  1 1  bushels  (p.  1 1 f>).  Kennedy  (HDB,  "  Weights  ") 
points  out  that  in  the  Mislma  the  size  of  a  field  is 
often  computed  by  the  amount  of  seed  needed  to  sow 
it.  "  The  area  of  2  seahs  "  is  fixed  in  the  Mishna  as 
the  area  of  the  Tabernacle,  100  x  50  cubits.  Thus,  the 
standard  taken  is  a  field  wliich  will  need  11  bushels 
to  sow  it,  i.e..  about  4  acres.  If  the  period  of  fifty 
years  has  run  part  of  its  course,  deductions  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  a  partly  expired  lease.  If  the  field 
is  bought  back  for  a  lump  sum,  the  additional  20  per 
cent,  is  to  be  paid.  If  the  person  who  has  vowed  the 
land  had  himself  bought  it  "  on  lease  "  (i.e.  till  the 
Jubi'e)  he  must  pay  the  price  in  cash,  as  the  original 
owner  could  at  any  time  "  redeem  "  the  field.  Tho 
sacred  shekel  weighed  nearly  twice  the  ordinary  shekel ; 
the  gerah  (25)  weighed  probably  about  10  grains. 

26f.  For  Firstlings.— Firstlings  of  oxen  and  sheep 
and  goats)  belong  to  Yahweh 'in  any  case,  and  thus 
cannot  be  voluntarily  offered  or  come  under  valuation 
(c/.  Dt.  2321-23).  Animals  that  fall  outside  this 
category  are  treated  according  to  the  rule  in  11-13. 

28f.  The  '"Ban." — "Devoted"  things  are  things 
dedicated  to  God  without  possibility  of  "  redemption," 
i.e.  put  under  the  ban  and  not  to  be  touched  by  men 
i  ;>p.  '.»!>,  114,  Dt.  234*,  Jg.  117*).  Hence,  according  to 
the  old  rule,  a  human  being  so  devoted  must  be  put 
to  death  (cf.  Jos.  617*,  1  S.  152  r).  There  are  no  later 
instances.  Such  an  act,  mentioned  as  it  is  here,  if  not 
simply  looking  back  to  historical  instances,  must  refer 
only  to  capital  crimes,  all  of  which  now  come  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  priests.  Ezek.  4429  assigns  all 
objects  so  devoted  (?  including  human  beings)  to  the 
priests. 

30-33.  Tithes  (cf.  Dt.  UzzS.,  26i2ff.,  Nu.  21-32*).— 
The  tithe  offered  in  kind  may  be  commuted  for  its 
value  (estimated  presumably  by  the  priest)  plus  20  per 
cent,  (cf.  13,  15,  27).  A  tithe  on  cattle  is.  not  meu- 
tioned  elsewhere  save  in  2  Ch.  31sff.  (q.i:),  though  a 
royal  tax  of  a  tenth  on  animals  is  spoken  of  in  1  S.  810 
(see  p.  U9). 
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INTRODUCTION 

Numbers  is  the  name    given   in   tho   LXX   to   the 
fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  due  to  the  promi 
nent  place  occupied  in  it  by  the  details  of  a  twofold 
census  of  the  Israelite  people.     But   the  contents  of 
the  book  are  very  varied,  and  embrace,  amongst  other 
matters,  "laws  and  regulations  attributed  to  Moses,  an 
account  of  the  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the  wilder 
ness,  and  a  description  of  tho  settlement  of  part  of 
the  people  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  ;    so  that  some  adapta 
tion   of   the   usual   Hebrew   title    Bctnidlxtr,    "  In   th:; 
wilderness  (of  Sinai),"  taken  from  an  expression  used 
in  1 1,  would  be  more  appropriate.     The  period  of  time 
included  extends  from  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
in  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus  (li)  to  an  undefined 
date  between  the  first  day  of  tho  fifth  month  and  the 
lirst  day  of  the  eleventh  month  in  the  fortieth  year 
(8838,  Dt.  13).     But  of  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
scarcely  anything  is  recorded,  the  principal  events  re 
lated  being  confined  within  nineteen  days  ( 1 1  compared 
with  lOn)  at  the  beginning  of  it  ;    and  six  months 
(3838  compared  with  Dt.  Is)  at  the  end.      Tho  scene 
of  the  history  h  partly  tho  wilderness  of  Sinai,  partly 
the  wilderness  of  Paran  (N.  of  Sinai,   but  W.  of  the 
Arabah),  and  partly  the  plains  (or  steppes)  of  Moab 
(lying  E.  of  the  Arabah,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Jordan). 
"The  book  has  been  compiled  from  the  three  post- 
Mosaic  sources  symbolised  by  J,  E  (united  as  JE),  and  P 
(pp.  124-130).     Incidental  indications  of  its  post-Mosaic 
date  are  123  (the  man  Moses  was  very  meek),  1532  (ichile 
the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness),  and  22 1  (in 
the  plains  of  Moab  beyond  the   Jordan).     The  sections 
derived  from  JE   comprise,   besides  other  narratives, 
those  relating  to  Hobab,  the  seventy  elders,  the  quails, 
the  dissension  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  with  Moses,  the 
espial  of  Canaan,  the  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
the   unfriendliness   of   Edom,    the   fiery   serpents,    the 
conquest   of    Sihon,    and   the    episode    of    Balak   and 
Balaam.      Since   JE    was   probably  composed^  400  or 
500  years  after  the  events  recorded  by  it  in  this  book, 
the  value  of  the  record  depends  upon  the  worth  of 
the  materials  which  the  writers  of  it  used  and  upon 
the  judgment  with  which  they  handled  them.     But  at 
the  time  when  they  wrote,  historical  materials  for  the 
period  covered  by  Nu.  were  neither  good  nor  abundant, 
and  a  science  of  history  had  not  yet  been  developed. 
Historical  data  of  some  sort  were  doubtless  available- 
in  collections  of  poems  and  ballads,  like  "  the  book  of 
the  wars  of  Yahweh."  which  is  quoted  in  21  nf.  an<- 
which  may  have  preserved,  amongst  others,  the  songs 
celebrating  Israel's  efforts  to  establish  itself  in  the  S. 
or  the  E.   of  Palestine  ;    and  there  must  have  been 
numerous  traditions  associated  with  persons  and  places 
(see  113,34,  20i3,  213).      But  Jewish  historians  were 
more  interested  in  the  religious  lessons  which  the  past 
could  be  made  to  convey  than  in  the  ascertainment  of 


the  circumstantial  truth  about  it ;  and  the  tradition:] 
upon  which  they  were  largely  dependent  were  fluctu 
ating  (the  same  incidents  being  often  attached  to 
different  personages,  and  different  incidents  being  re 
counted  to  explain  the  same  place-names).  Accord 
ingly  it  is  impossible  to  repose  confidence  in  all  parts 
of  JE's  history  contained  in  Nu.,  or  to  feel  sure  that 
any  of  the  details  recorded  in  it  occurred  exactly  as 
related.  The  second  source,  symbolised  by  P,  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  numbers  of  the_  people,  the 
arrangement  of  the  camp,  and  legal  provisions  ;  but 
it  includes  a  certain  amount  of  narrative,  giving  an 
alternative  version  of  tho  spies,  and  recording  tho 
rebellion  of  Korali,  the  death  of  Aaron,  and  tho  relations 
of  Israel  with  the  Midianites.  To  it  also  belongs  the 
chronological  scheme  which  runs  through  the  book  as 
a  whole.  The  composition  of  P  was  separated  from 
the  time  of  Moses  by  about  800  years  ;  and  its  historical 
value  is  even  less  than  that  of  JE.  The  interests  o 
its  author  were  mainly  centred  in  ecclesiastical  insti 
tutions,  the  antiquity  of  which  he  desired  to  magnify  ; 
and  by  an  imaginative  treatment  of  history  (as  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  many  of  his  statements  with  the 
contents  of  the  historical  books  from  Judges  to  Kings) 
ho  sought  to  invest  with  Mosaic  authority  certain 
ordinances  which  ho  wished  to  expound  or  to  emphasize, 
Nevertheless,  though  P  has  little  or  no  worth  as  an 
account  of  conditions  existing  in  Mosaic  times,  it  is 
valuable  for  the  illustrations  that  it  affords  of  tho 
religious  ideas  which  were  current  in  the  fifth  cen 
tury  B.C. 

But  while  Nu.  as  an  account  of  the  Israelite  people 
between  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  their  conquest  of 
Canaan  presents  many  improbabilities,  and  whilst 
even  the  most  plausible  details  can  pass  as  history  only 
in  the  absence  of  anything  more  trustworthy,  the 
general  representation  that  Israel,  after  an  abortive 
attempt  to  invade  Canaan  from  the  south,  pursued 
for  a  generation  or  more  a  nomadic  life  in  the  desert, 
and  finally,  for  the  most  part,  entered  Canaan  from 
the  east,  after  a  circuitous  route  round  Edom,  is,  no 
doubt,  true  to  fact.  Moreover  the  book  is  of  con 
siderable  interest  owing  to  the  light  which  it  throws 
not  only  on  the  importance  of  Moses  in  tho  develop 
ment  of  Israel's  nationality  and  religion,  but  also  on 
the  primitive  ideas  which  must  once  have  lain  at  the 
back  of  a  good  deal  of  Hebrew  religious  usage.  Thus, 
though  much  of  tho  legislation  ascribed  to  Moses  in 
Nu.  is  manifestly  of  later  origin  than  his  age,  yet  the 
book,  in  common  with  Ex.,  Lev.,  and  Dt.,  witnesses 
to  Israel's  belief  that  a  commanding  personality  guided 
its  fortunes  at  a  formative  period  in  its  past,  and  gave 
a  direction  to  its  religious  beliefs  from  which  afterwards 
it  never  permanently  diverged.  And  embedded  in  tho 
ritual  of  later  times  with  which  the  book  is  filled,  there 
are  numerous  survivals  of  a  rudimentary  stage  or 
thought  illustrative  of  the  rude  level  from  which  the 
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Hebrew  religion  was  raised  by  successive  spiritual 
loaders.  There,  are  rites  which  point  to  a  magical 
conception  of  religious  practices.  There  are  crude 
identifications  of  the  Deity  with  His  symbol  the  Ark. 
There  are  mateiialistic  ideas  of  "sanctity"  and  of 
"  spirit."  Vet  whilst  the  contents  of  Xu.  are  elderly 
of  antiquarian  value,  nevertheless  this  is  not  the  sole 
aspect  of  them.  In  the  account  given,  of  Moses,  traits 
of  character  are  depicted  that  are  of  permanent  re 
ligious  worth.  His  faithfulness  to  his  God,  and  his 
self-devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  wayward  and 
intractable  countrymen,  afford  examples  of  conduct 
which  can  never  become  antiquated.  And  even  tho 
sensuous  notions  of  the,  Divine  holiness  which  pervade 
so  many  of  the  ritual  regulations  prescribed  are  at 
least  suggestive  of  something  higher  and  more  spiritual. 
The  measures  enjoined  for  protecting  the  sanctity  of 
the  emblems  of  Y.ihweh's  presence  were  designed  to 
inspire  reverence  for  the  transcendent  purity"  of  tho 
Divine  nature  and  to  instil  into  His  worshippers  a 
conviction  of  the  Divine  separateiicss  from  everything 
unclean  and  polluting. 

The  book  is  most  appropriately  divided  as  follows  : 

(a)  li-l()in.  d.-aling  exclusively  with  legi  lation 
enacted  at  Sinai. 

(6)  10n-20i3,  embracing  occurrences  and  logi.-.l.a- 
tion  falling  between  the  departure  from  Sinai 
and  the  final  advance  towards  Canaan. 

(c)  2014  .'Hit;,,  relating  events  connected  with  tho 
occupation  of  eastern  Canaan. 

Literature.  --  Commentaries:  (n)  Kspin  (Sp.), 
McNeile  (CB),  Kennedy  (Cent.B)  ;  (h)  Gray  (ICC), 
Paterson  (SBOT  Hcb.) :"  (c)  Dillmann  (KEH),  Holzin- 
ger  (KHC).  Baentsch  (HK)  :  (<l)  Watson  (Kx.B).  Oth'.r 
Literature:  Articles  in  HDB  and  EBi.  ;  Addis. 
•meat*  of  the  li<.r.ii<  ><ch  ;  Bacon.  'J'n'/ili  Tradition  <jj 
the  Exodus;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battorsby.  jli.ru- 
tcuch  ;  Colenso.  Pottut*  n<:h  a, id  Ji^'mu  'critic-iili/ 
c.rn mined  ;  W.  R,  Smith.  Rdi'jion  of  the  Semites  2 ; 
Frazer,  doldai  llmiijh  .  Tylor.  J'ruiiUh-i.  (.''ilt'irr; 
Stanley,  AV//«/  and  Palestine;  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

I.  1-46  (irom  P.  which  is  used  uninterruptodlv  as  far 
as  1028).  The  Numbering  of  the  Secular  Tribes.— 
Tho  date  of  this  census  is  about  eleven  months  after  tho 
arrival  at  Alt.  Sinai  (Ex.  l<)i),  and  exactly  a  month 
after  the  erection  of  tho  Taberna-'le  (Ex.  4<>i;).  The 
numbering,  which  was  to  proceed  by  families  (i.<.  bv 
clans)  and  by  fathers'  //O//.-.Y*  (i.e.  by  families),  was  to 
embrace  all  men  over  twenty  (who  might  be  thought 
capable  of  bearing  arms).  In  the  undertaking.  Moses 
and  Aaron  wore  to  be  assisted  by  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  tribes.  Since  the  method  by  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  names  affixed  to  these  repre 
sentatives  are  formed  is  characteristic  of  a  late  date, 
the  list  is  probably  unhistorical.  The  total  number, 
which  is  given  as  603,550  (in  round  numbers  000,000, 
11 21,  Ex.  1237*).  implies  a  population  of  both  sexea 
and  all  ages  of  more  than  2.000.000  (assuming  that 
those  capable  of  bearing  arms  formed  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  cf.  Cavsar.  Bdl.  Gull.  i.  29).  This,  according 
to  tho  data  given  elsewhere,  represents  the  increase, 
in  tho  third  generation,  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob 
who  settled  in  Egypt  (see  Ex.  fiiO  2z,  Nu.  Hh  (Levi), 
Ex.  614,  Nu.  265-9  (Reuben)),  and  is  beyond  ail  belief.' 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  and  even  probable  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Hebrew  immigrants  into  Egypt  were 
in  excess  of  what  is  recorded  ;  but  the  numbers  of 
those  that  accompanied  Moses  into  the  wilderness  at 
the  Exodus  cannot  possibly  have  amounted  to  the 
Bum  here  mentioned.  A  body  of  2,000.000  persons  is 


far  beyond  the  capacity  cf  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to 
support,  for  the  country  is  largely  desert  (as  described 
in  204f.,  Dt.  815,  Jer.  2<.),  broken  only  by  occasional 
spots  of  verdure,  where  tho  soil  is  irrigated  by  springs ; 
and  its  present  population  is  calculated  to  bo  only 
4000  or  GOOO.  The  incredibility  of  the  figures  in  Nu. 
is  increased  by  tho  fact  that  the  Israelites  are  not  re 
garded  as  dispersing  over  the  country  to  seek  pasture 
for  their  flocks,  but  as  marching  in  a  compact  bodv. 
close  enough  together  for  their  movements  to  "be 
directed  by  signals  conveyed  by  two  trumpets  (lOi-io). 
A  camp  comprising  2,000,000  persons  "would  cover 
several  square  miles  ;  and  it  has  been  reckoned  that 
che  same  number  on  tho  march,  if  arranged  50  abreast, 
with  a  yard  between  each  rank,  would  constitute  a 
column  22  miles  long.  Elsewhere,  the  people  are  re 
garded  as  few  in  number  (Dt.  722),  as  too  weak  to 
subdue  all  the  Canaanites  (Jg.  119,27-35),  and  as  not 
numerous  enough  to  occupy  Canaan,  even  if  vacant 
(Ex.  232Sf. )  ;  whilst  tho  lighting  men  that  could  bo 
furnished  at  a  much  later  period  "by  half  tho  tribes  are 
estimated  at  only  40.000  (Jg.  5s).  The  total  of  603,550 
here  given  must  be  fictitious.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  figure  603  has  been  got  from  the  sum  of  tho 
numerals  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  550  being  arbitrary.  The  numbers  assigned 
to  the  separate  tribes  seem  to  have  boon  reached  by 
dividing  the  total  by  12.  and  then  adding  to,  or  de 
ducting  from,  tho  quotient  various  figures  at  dis 
cretion.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  12  tribes  six  are 
above  and  six  below  50.000. 

2.  names:  i.c  individuals;  cf.  Ac.  115.  Rev.  34. — • 
16.  thousands  :  the  term  was  used  to  denote  tribal 
divisions  of  varying  size ;  hero  it  is  equivalent  to 
••clans  "  or  L-  families  "  (4). — 44.  Read,  "  and  tho  princes 
of  Israel  were  twelve  men,  each  one  for  a  tribe,  every 
one  head  of  his  father's  house." 

47-54.  The  Functions  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi.— The 
omission  of  the  Levites  from  the  census  was  duo  to  tho 
circumstance  that  the  Levites  were  a  consecrated  body, 
wiio.se  duty  it  was  to  surround  the  Tabernacle  and  so 
safeguard  the  secular  tribes  trom  incurring  danger  by 
coming  in  contact  with  so  holy  an  object. 

48.  For  Yahweh  spake  :  in  the  Hebv  "And  Yahweh 
spake."  The  direction  not  to  number  tho  Lcvitea  (48-54) 
should  logically  precede  tho  actual  numbering  of  tho 
other  tribes  (i 7-4 6).— 50.  the  tabernacle  of  the  trsti- 
mony:  Ex.  3S2i.  cf.  25o  m<)..  16.— 51.  stranger  :  i.e..  any 
(including  Israelites)  who  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi  ;  cf.  3io.— 52.  by  his  own  standard  :  better,  "  by 
his  own  company"  (see  22*). — 53.  wrath:  cf.  1646 
185.  Jos.  2220. 

II.  1-34.  The  Position  cf  the  Tribes  in  the  Camp 
and  on  the  March. — The  encampment,  when  stationary, 
was  arranged  as  a  quadrilateral,  containing  within  it 
the  Tabernacle,  surrounded  by  the  consecrated  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  having  each  of  its  four  sides  constituted 
by  the  camps  of  three  tribes.  On  the  E.  (or  front) 
were  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zobulun  (descended  from 
Leah,  Gen.  2935,  30i8-2o);  on  the  S.  were  Reuben. 
Simoon  (also  descended  from  Leah,  Gen.  2932f.),  and 
Gad  (descended  from  Zilpah,  Gen.  30iof.)  ;  on  the  W. 
were  Ephraim.  Manasseh.  and  Benjamin  (descendants 
of  Rachel,  Gen.  3024,  35i6-i8,  41sif.);  on  the  N. 
were  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  (descended  from  either 
Zilpah  or  Bilhah,  (Jon.  SOsf..  izL,  yi.).  The  four 
groups  of  tribes  were  reckoned  as  the  camps  of  Judah, 
Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan  respectively.  When  tho 
encampment  was  in  motion,  Judah's  camp  went  first, 
followed  by  Reuben's;  then  came  the  Levites  with 
the  Tabernacle;  behind  it  followed  Ephraim'a  camp; 
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whilst   Dan's   camp   closed   the   rear.       A   somewhat 
different  arrangement  is  described  in  eh.  10. 

2.  standard:  better,  "company"  or  "division" 
(LXX,Tei7/-ta),  a  meaning  more  appropriate  in  3  and  .suit 
able  in  i;f.,  25,  31,  34. — ensigns  :  the-  use  of  a  pennon 
or  other  device  attached  to  a  spear  is  said  to  bo  still 
a  custom  of  the  Arabs,  to  mark  the  site  of  a  camp. 

III.  1-4.  Aaron's  Sons. — These  constituted  a 
priestly  order  (10).  The  description  of  these  (who 
during  their  father's  lifetime  were  only  ordinary 
priests)  as  anointed  (3)  agrees  with  Ex.  40i5  but  not 
with  the  earlier  ch.  29,  where  only  Aaron  (7)  and  his 
descendants  who  should  succeed  him  (29)  in  the  high 
priesthood,  are  directed  to  be  anointed.  As  the  earliest 
unguents  were  animal  fats,  and  many  animals  were 
sacred,  the  practice  of  anointing  was  doubtless  origin 
ally  designed  to  impart  to  a  priest  or  other  important 
personage  the  virtues  of  tho  sacred  animal  from  which 
the  unguent  was  derived. 

1.  The  mention  of  Moses  here  is  an  error. — 3.  whom 
he  consecrated :  lit ,  "  whose  hand  he  filled "  (Ex. 
29g*,  Lev.  833*,  I  Ch.  295*},  the  object  placed  in  the 
hand  being  perhaps  the  offering  which  the  priests  were 
to  present  (cf.  2  Ch.  13g,  Ex.  2924).  The  phrase 
eventually  lost  its  primary  sense  and  could  be  used  of 
consecrating  an  altar  (Ezek.  4326). — 4.  died  :  see-  Lev. 
10i-7. 

5-10.  The  Relations  of  the  Levites  to  the  Priests. — 
The  Levites  (i.e.  the  non-Aaronito  descendants  of  Levi), 
who  are  here  regarded  as  "  given  "  (9)  by  Israel  to  tho 
priests  to  bo  their  servants,  are  to  have  no  share  in 
tho  priesthood  itself,  which  is  limited  to  tho  descendants 
of  Aaron  (ro,  18;).  This  limitation  seems  to  have 
been  of  late  origin.  In  early  times  there  was  no  re 
striction  to  a  particular  family  or  tribo,  for,  according 
to  Ex.  245,  sacrifice  was  offered  by  "  young  men  of 
the  children  of  Israel  "  (without  any  mention  of  their 
belonging  to  a  special  priestly  tribo) ;  and  in  tho  time 
of  David,  his  sons  Cof  the  tribe  of  Judah)  and  Ira 
(probably  a  Manassite)  were  priests  (2  S.  818",  2026*). 
But  after  the  promulgation  of  Dt.  the  priesthood  was 
limited  to  the  tribe  of  Lovi ;  and  after  the  time  of 
Ezckiel  (see  Ezek.  44io-i6*)it  was  confined  to  the  sons 
of  Zadok,  a  descendant  of  Aaron  (1  Ch.  63-8). 

10.  priesthood:  LXX  adds,  "  and  everything  about 
the  altar  and  within  the  veil  "  (cf.  18;).— stranger : 
i.e.  everyone  (including  Levites,  contrast  151)  who  is 
not  a  descendant  of  Aaron. 

11-13.  The  Relation  of  the  Levites  to  the  People.— 
The  Levites  are  here  considered  as  dedicated  to 
Yahweh  in  lieu  of  the  first-born  of  Israel  to  whom  He 
had  a  claim,  and  for  whom  no  redemption  money  had 
been  paid  in  the  past  (in  the  future  every  first-born 
child  is  to  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  5  shekels 
(18i6)  ).  Yahweh's  claim  is  here  based  on  the  sparing 
of  the  Hebrew  children  at  the  Exodus  (Ex.  13n-i5); 
but  elsewhere  all  first-born  creatures  are  regarded  as 
Yahweh's  (Ex.  222gf.,  34igf.);  Perhaps  originally 
supernatural  qualities  were  associated  with  the  first 
born  (in  whom,  if  a  family  were  thought  to  be  de 
scended  from  a  Divine  ancestor,  the  Divine  strain 
might  seem  to  be  strongest,  cf.  Gen.  493*),  so  that 
such  were  held  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  sacred  ;  and 
if  a  sacrifice  were  required,  the  holiest  victim  would 
appear  the  most  appropriate  (cf.  Gen.  222,  2  K.  327, 
Ezek.  2026,  Mi.  67). 

14-39.  The  Numbers  of  the  Levites,  their  Position 
and  Duties. — The  census  hero  described  included  all 
Levites  above  one  month,  whose  numbers  amounted 
to  22,000.  Their  three  divisions,  when  the  camp  was 
stationary,  formed  a  cordon  round  the  Tabernacle. 


The  Gershonites  on  the  W.  had  the  care  of  the  external 
hangings,  tho  Kohathitea  on  the  S.  that  of  the  con 
tents,  tho  Merarites  on  the-  N.  that  of  the  framework. 
On  the  E.,  the  position  of  most  honour,  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  the  priests  had  their  station. 

25.  the  tabornaele :  i.e.  the  linen  curtains  of 
Ex.  26 1 ;:.— the  tent:  i.e.  the  goats'-hair  curtains  of 
Ex.  26/. — the  covering  :  i.e.  the  rams'  skins  of  Ex. 
26 1 4*.— 26.  the  altar:  i.e.  of  burnt-offering.- -28.  Read 
"  eight  thousand  three  hundred."' — 31.  the  table : 
i.e.  of  shewbread. — the  altars :  i.e.  of  burnt-offering 
and  of  incense.  The  latter,  which  is  ignored  in  26,  was 
probably  of  late  origin  :  incense  was  at  first  burnt  in 
censers  (IGof.). — tha  screen:  i.e.  the  veil  (45;  between 
tho  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Holy  Place.  The  laver 
(Ex.  30i8*)  is  overlooked  in  this  enumeration. 

40-43.  The  Numbers  of  the  First-born  Males  In 
Israel  above  one  Month. — The  figure  (22,273)  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  total  population  given  in  146;  for 
if  it  is  doubled  (for  an  equal  number  of  females),  tho 
result  is  only  44,546,  so  that  for  every  first-born  person 
there  were  approximately  44  who  were  not  first-born, 
which  implies  that  the  average  family  numbered  45. 
It  has  been  sought  to  evade  this  conclusion  by  assuming 
that  account  is  taken  of  only  those  first-born  who  were 
not  themselves  heads  of  families  ;  but  there  is  no  hint 
of  this  restriction  in  the  text. 

41.  and  the  earth,  etc.  Since  the  firstlings  of  clean 
cattle  could  not;  be  redeemed  (1.815,17),  read,  "  and  the 
cattle  of  the  Levites  instead  of  tho  cattle  of  all  the 
first-born  among  the  children  of  Israel." 

44-51.  The  Redemption  by  Money  of  the  Residue  of 
the  First -bora. — Cf.  izi.  Since  the  first-born  of  Israel 
(22.273)  exceed  the  Levites  (22,000,  see  39),  those  in 
excess  are  to  be  redeemed  at  5  silver  shekels  (about 
13.9.  Qd.)  a  head. 

47.  Read,  "  after  the  sacred  shekel.''  This  was  the 
ancient  Hebrew  or  Pluenician  weight  (224  grains),  as  con 
trasted  with  the  later  Perso-Babylonian  weight,  which 
was  lighter  (173'3  grains)  :  cf.  Ex.  30i3*,  p.  116. 

IV.  1-45.  A  Census  of  the  Levites  Qualified  to  Serve 
about  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Apportionment  of  their 
Duties. — This  census  includes  all  males  between  30  and 
50  (cf,  1  Ch.  23s).  In  823-26  the  limits  of  ago  aro  25 
and  50  (and  the  LXX  substitutes  25  for  30  in  this  pas 
sage  also) ;  in  1  Ch.  2324-27,  2  Ch.  31 17,  Ezr.  38  the 
inferior  limit  is  20,  and  no  superior  limit  is  specified. 
The  variation  no  doubt  corresponds  to  changes  which 
prevailed  at  different  periods.  '  The  task  of  packing  the 
contents  of  tho  Tabernacle  for  transport  was  undertaken 
by  the  priests  alone  ;  but  the  actual  work  of  transport 
was  the  duty  of  tho  Kohathites  (kinsmen  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons),  who  carried  tho  Ark  and  other  things  on  their 
shoulders  (7g).  Tho  external  hangings  and  the  wood 
work  of  the  Tabernacle  were  conveyed  in  wagons  by 
the  Gershonites  and  Meraritcs  respectively  (?7f). 

6.  sealskin:  or  "  dugong-skin."  The  staves  men 
tioned  in  this  verse,  and  in  8,11,14,  were  probably 
passed  under  the  cords  that  fastened  the  wrappings  in 
which  the  Ark,  the  table,  and  the  two  altars  (see  on  331) 
were  packed. — 15.  the  sanctuary  :  better,  as  mg.,  "  tho 
holy  things''  (and  so  in  16,20). — 20.  d!e :  cf.  the  in 
cident  in  i  S.  619. — 27.  in  charge:  better  (LXX),  "by 
name." 

46-49.  The  Number  of  the  Levites  between  the  Ages 
of  30  and  50. — This,  which  amounts  to  8580,  bears  to 
the  number  of  Levites  over  one  month  a  higher  pro 
portion  (39  per  cent.)  than  is  probable,  the  actual  ratio 
of  persons  between  the  ages  stated  to  the  whole  popula 
tion  being  (it  is  said)  in  Europe  25  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  United  States  oven  less. 
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49.  Read,  "  According  to  the  commandment  of 
Yahweh  by  tho  hand  of  Moses  they  were  appointed, 
every  0110  according  to  his  service,  and  according  to 
his  burden,  as  Yahweh  commanded  Moses." 

V.  1-4.  The  Seclusion  of  Persons  Rendered  Unclean 
through  Leprosy,  Issues,  or  Contact  with  the  Dead.— 
Such  seclusion  was  the  result  of  a  primitive  belief  that 
persons  in  the  conditions  specified  were  the  scat  of,  or 
had  been  exposed  to,  some  supernatural  intluence  which 
they  might  extend  to  any  who  approached  them. 
Rules  relating  to  the  leprous  and  to  sufferers  from 
issues  are  found  in  Lev.  13-15*.  For  historical 
instances  of  the  seclusion  of  lepers,  see  12io-i5,  2  K. 
73,  155- 

2.  the  dead:  literally,  "a  soul"  or  "ghost."'  A 
dead  body  was  thought  to  be  dangerous  because  the 
disembodied  spirit  hovered  round  it,  and  such  a  spirit 
was  potent  lor  harm. 

5-10.  The  Restitution  of  Misappropriated  Property. — 
This  regulation  supplements  the  law  contained  in 
Lev.  61-7,  which,  dealing  with  the  restitution  of  pro 
perty  wrongfully  appropriated,  omits  to  explain  how 
It  is  to  be  disposed  of,  if  the  owner  has  died  without 
leaving  any  kinsman  to  whom  restitution  may  bo 
made.  The  present  enactment  enjoins  that  the  pro 
perty  in  such  a  case  shall  pass  to  the  priest  as  Yahwoh's 
representative. 

9.  heave  Offering :  better,  "  contribution."  the  word 
meaning  in  strictness  anything  "  heaved  "  (or  "  lifted  ") 
from  a  larger  aggregate". 

11-31.  An  Ordeal  in  Cases  of  Jealousy. — A  married 
woman  suspected  of  unfaithfulness  is,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence,  to  be  subjected  to  an  ordeal  by  being  made 
to  drink  holy  water  with  which  dust  from  the  iloor  of 
the  Tabernacle  has  been  mingled,  and  in  which  a 
writing  inscribed  with  a  curse  has  been  steeped.  In 
the  event  of  her  innocence  the  potion  proves  harmless, 
and  she  becomes  fruitful  ;  in  the  event  of  her  guilt, 
it  injures  her  (probably  by  producing  abortion). 
Ordeals  similar  to  tho  one  hero  enjoined  were  not  un 
common  in  antiquity  Pausanias,  for  instance,  men 
tions  that  at  a  sanctuary  of  Earth  (I1?)),  in  Arcadia,  tho 
chastity  of  the  priestesses  was  tested  by  their  being 
made  to  drink  bull's  blood,  which  brought  down  instant 
retribution  upon  tho  unchaste.  In  the  Hebrew  ordeal 
tho  potion  which  the  suspected  woman  was  compelled 
to  drink  had  a  threefold  potency.  In  the  first  place, 
the  water  (described  as  holy,  017)  was  doubtless 
originally  taken  from  a  sacred  spring  and  could  not  be 
drunk  by  a  guilty  person  with  impunity.  (Similarly 
at  Tyana  the  water  of  the  Asbatmvan  lake,  if  drunk 
by  a  person  guilty  of  perjury,  caused  disease,  though 
it  was" innocuous  to  the  innocent).  Secondly,  the  dis 
criminating  property  of  tho  water  was  intensified  by 
admixture  with  tho  dust  of  tho  sacred  Tabernacle 
(which  no  lay  person  might  ordinarily  approach).  And 
thirdly,  tho  water  was  impregnated  with  the  written 
words  of  a  curse,  a  curse  in  itself  being  an  active  agent 
(cf.  22<~>,  Mk.  Il2i),  fulfilling  itself  mechanically  upon 
the  wrong-doer  (cf.  Gen  924*,  Zech.  61-4).  But  though 
among  the  Hebrews  the  ritual  observed  was  thus  of  a 
very  primitive  character,  the  ideas  that  originally  lay 
behind  it  had  come  to  be  replaced  by  others  of  a  more 
spiritual  nature  ;  for  the  punishment  that  followed  in 
tho  case  of  the  guilty  woman  was  regarded  as  proceeding 
from  Yahweh  (21),  to  whom  tho  oath  was  an  appeal 
(cf.  Ex.  22n,  1  K.  8.3if.).  Ordeals  by  water  and  fire 
were  common  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

13,  and  bo  kept  close,  etc.  :  better,  "  and  she  be  un 
detected,  though  she  be  defiled." — 15.  the  tenth  part 
of  an  ephah :  i«bout  7  pints. — no  oil  ...  nor  frank 


incense  :  the  exclusion  of  these  has  been  explained  as 
due  to  the  sad  character  of  the  occasion. — 16.  before 
the  Lord :  i.e.  before  the  altar  of  Yahweh. — 17.  holy 
water:  the  LXX  has  "holy  living  (i.e.  running) 
water."  Among  the  Semites  as  well  as  among  other 
races  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  all  running  water,  which, 
as  giving  fertility  to  the  soil  and  sustaining  animal 
life,  would  naturally  appear  as  tho  embodiment  of 
Divine  energy.  It  is  said  that  in  Palestine  to  this  day 
all  springs  are  viewed  as  the  seats  of  spirits  (W.  R. 
Smith.  RSa,  p.  169),  and  some  rivers  bore  in  antiquity 
the  names  of  deities  (e.g.  the  Adonis  and  tho  Belus 
(i.e.  Baal)). — 18.  let  ...  loose :  a  token  of  sorrow  or 
distress  of  mind,  cf.  Lev.  106,  1845,  21 10. — water  of 
bitterness  :  i.e.  water  productive  of  bitterness  (or  mis 
chief). — 21.  make  thee  a  curse:  i.e.  make  thy  fate 
such  that  it  will  be  the  worst  that  anyone  can  wish  to 
imprecate  on  another;  cf.  Jer.  2922,  Is.  6615,  Zech. 
813,  Ps.  102s. — 22.  Amen:  literally,  "assured,"  an 
expression  of  assent  (cf.  Dt,  27 15!'.,"  Neh.  013),  LXX 
yevoiro. — 23.  a  book  :  any  material  on  which  writing 
could  bo  inscribed. — wave:  Ex.  29^4,  Lev  730*. — 
26.  make  .  .  .  drink  the  water:  this,  following  the 
same  command  in  24,  does  not  mean  that  the  priest 
gives  the  woman  a  second  draught ;  it  merely  repeats 
the  earlier  direction.  The  occurrence  of  this  and  other 
repetitions  (cf.  i6with  18,  19  with  21,  and  tho  duplicates 
in  18)  has  suggested  that  the  law  here  is  a  compilation 
from  more  than  one  account. 

VI.  1-12.  Regulations  for  Narirites. — A  Nazirite  was 
one,  whether  man  or  woman  (2),  who  undertook  either 
for  life  or  for  a  shorter  time  a  vow  to  observe  certain 
rulea,  involving  various  abstinences.  An  instance  of 
a  lifelong  vow  is  afforded  by  Samson  (Jg.  137)  ; 
examples  of  temporary  vows  occur  only  outside  the 
OT  (1  Mac.  349,  cf.  perhaps  Ac.  18i8,  2123!.),  though 
it  is  to  the  latter  kind  alone  that  the  regulations  hero 
prescribed  relate.  The  three  requirements  insisted  011 
are  (1)  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants  and  all  products 
of  the  vino  (cf.  Am.  2nf.);  (2)  abstinence  from 
cutting  the  hair;  (3)  precautions  against  incurring 
defilement  through  contact  with  the  dead.  Of  these 
certainly  the  second  (Jg.  13s).  and  probably  tho  first 
(Jg.  137,14),  were  observed  by  a  lifelong  Nazirite  like 
Samson,  but  the  third  must  have  been  impossible  to 
such  (Jg.  14ig.  Ms, 1 5).  As  the  Nazirito  was  conse 
crated  "  unto  Yahweh"  (2,5,8),  it  seems  likely  that 
the  first  of  the  specified  requirements  had  its  origin 
in  certain  religious  associations  attaching  to  intoxicants. 
Intoxication,  like  other  abnormal  conditions  (such  aa 
madness,  1  S.  lfii.|),  was  doubtless  at  an  early  time 
ascribed  to  the  entrance  into  the  person  affected  of 
some  Divine  power  (cf.  amongst  tho  Greeks  the  con 
nexion  of  Dionysus  with  the  vino).  To  tho  Israelites, 
originally  a  pastoral  people,  the  vine  and  its  products 
were  unfamiliar  until  Canaan  was  reached  ;  and  since 
the  Canaanites  ascribed  the  gift  of  wine  to  the  Baalim 
(c/  Hos.  25,8),  the  use  of  it  might  be  regarded  by 
strict  adherents  of  Yahweh  as  a  secession  from  the  cult 
of  the  God  of  Israel  to  that  of  another  god  (p.  85,  cf.  the 
attitude  towards  the  vino  displayed  by  the  nomadio 
Rechabites,  Jer.  356-io':s).  The  second  requirement, 
that  the  man  should  not  be  shorn,  goes  back  to  the 
belief  that  the  hair  (inasmuch  as  it  grows  more  quickly 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body)  was  in  a  special  degree 
the  seat  of  Divine  energy  (cf.  Jg.  16i7) ;  so  that  if  a 
man  cut  his  hair,  the  Divine  virtue  in  him  would  be 
impaired.  The  third  regulation,  that  the  Nazirite 
should  not  come  near  a  dead  body,  was  only  a  special 
application  of  a  principle  which  extended  to  ordinary 
persons.  Contact  with  tho  dead  always  involved  de- 
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filoment  (02*) ;  but  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  conse 
crated  it  was  particularly  to  be  avoided,  and  if  in 
curred,  it  entailed  the  renewal  of  the  whole  period  of 
the  vow.  To  the  prohibitions  here  named  parallels 
are  forthcoming  from  elsewhere :  for  instance,  the 
Roman  jlamen  dialis  might  not  walk  under  a  vine, 
touch  a  dead  body,  or  enter  a  place  whore  one  was 
burned.  Examples  have  also  been  adduced  from  the 
early  Saxons  and  from  modern  savages,  of  men  vowing 
to  keep  their  hair  unshorn  until  they  should  fulfil  some 
desired  act  of  vengeance,  the  primitive  idea  involved 
in  such  vows  being  that  during  periods  of  stress  tho 
Divine  powers  on  which  men's  strength  depends  are 
manifestly  estranged,  so  that  it  becomes  desirab/e  to 
propitiate  them  by  cherishing  what  is  a  special  seat 
of  the  virtue  they  "impart  (RSS,  323-335,  481-485). 

2.  Nazirite :  the  word  means  "  one  separated  "  unto 
God  (cf.  Jg.  13s).— 4.  kernels  .  .  .  husk:  better, 
"  pips  .  .  .  skins,"  but  the  real  meaning  is  uncer 
tain.— 10.  turtle  doves  :  these  were  the  least  costly  of 
animal  sacrifices  (Lev.  57,  128). — 12.  for  a  guilt  offering : 
the  guilt  was  incurred  through  the  discharge  of  the 
vow  being  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  accidental 
defilement. 

13-21.  The  Offerings  Required  at  the  Termination  of 
the  Nazirite  Vow.— The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
concluding  ritual  wa*  the  shaving  of  the  hair  (cf.  Ac. 
18i8)  and  the  burning  of  it  in  the  fire  on  the  altar. 
This  was  probably  at  first  of  the  nature  of  an  offering, 
the  primitive  idea  being  that,  as  the  hair  was  the  seat 
of  vitality  and  energy,  to  present  it  to  the  Deity  was 
to  present  to  Him  tho  best  of  one's  self.  Offerings  of 
hair  have  been  common  in  many  religions,  and  were 
made  on  various  occasions,  particularly  by  girls  just 
before  marriage,  and  by  mourners  for  the  dead  (see 
Pausanias,  Description  of  Greece,  i.  43,  ii.  32;  /Esch., 
Cho.  6;  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  141).  Of  the  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Nazirite  a  larger  share  than  ordinary  fell  to  the 
priest ;  for  of  the  ram  ol  the  peace  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  perquisites  (Lev.  734),  he  received  also 
the  shoulder. 

13.  shall  be  brought :  this  is  inappropriate,  and  tho 
text  is  probably  in  some  disorder. — 15.  their  meal 
offering  and  their  drink  offerings :  see  154f. — 20.  heave 
thigh:  better,  "thigh  of  the  contribution." — 21.  be 
side  that  which  he  is  able  to  get:  i.e.  besides  that 
which  his  means  shall  allow.  Tho  sacrifices  explicitly 
prescribed  are-  the  minimum,  but  they  are  not  to  ex 
clude  others,  if  the  offerer  can  afford  them. 

22-27.  The  Priestly  Blessing.— This  blessing,  though 
incorporated  in  P,  has  probably  been  derived  from 
some  earlier  source  (perhaps  a  psalm,  cf.  Ps.  46,  29n, 
31i6,  67i,bf.,  803,7,19,  H9i35,  etc.).  At  the  Temple 
the  blessing  is  said  to  have  been  used  every  morning, 
the  sacred  name  being  pronounced  in  its  real  form, 
YAHWEH  (instead  of  in  the  disguised  form  JEHOVAH, 
which  has  the  vowels  of  the  title  Adonai,  see  Ex.  814*) 

27.  put  my  name,  etc. — An  idea  prevalent  among 
primitive  races  was  that  between  tho  name  and  the 
person  there  was  a  mysterious  link  (the  name  in  a 
sense  was  the  personality),  so  that  to  pronounce  the 
Divine  name  was  to  set  in  motion  tho  Divine  activity : 
cf.  Gen.  3227*.  Mt.  722,  Mk.  938,  Ac.  36. 

VII.  1-9.  Offerings  of  Wagons  and  Oxen  for  the 
Transport  of  the  Tabernacle.— The  offerings  hero  men 
tioned  are  represented  as  having  been  mado  immedi 
ately  after  the  erection  of  tho  Tabernacle  (i),  so  that 
the  date  implied  is  a  month  earlier  than  that  of  ch.  1, 
though  tho  census  there  described  is  here  presupposed 
(2).  The  wagons  were  to  be  used  only  for  the  con 
veyance  of  the  hangings  and  woodwork  of  the  Taber 


nacle.  The  Ark,  as  being  more  sacred,  could  only  be 
borne  by  the  Kohathites  upon  their  shoulders.  Tho 
idea  that  this,  with  tho  other  contents  of  the  Taber 
nacle,  was  too  holy  to  be  transported  in  wagons,  and 
might  bo  carried  only  on  the  shoulders  of  consecrated 
Levites,  seems  to  have  really  been  a  pcst-Mo.saic  do- 
velopment.  Even  in  David's  time  the  Ark  was  con 
veyed  in  a  cart  (2  S.  03);  but  the  death  that  befell 
Uzzah  (2  S.  6?>f.)  tended  to  augment  feelings  of  awo  in 
respect  of  it,  which  led  to  other  arrangements  (cf.  2  S. 
613,  1524). 

10-89.  Offerings  of  Vessels,  Animals,  and  othe-' 
Materials  for  Use  in  Sacrifice. — Tho  weights  of  each 
charger,  bowl, and  spoon  (or  cup)  presented  by  the  several 
princes  were  about  GO,  33,  and  4|  oz.  respectively. 

10.  for  the  dedication :  better  (my.),  "  the  dedication 
gift "  ;  and  so  in  1 1,84,88. — 89.  This  verse  is  incomplete 
at  both  its  beginning  and  its  clo.so;  for  the  words 
"with  him"  must  refer  to  Yahweh,  who  is  not  men 
tioned  in  the  preceding  context,  whilst  the  statement 
"  he  spake  unto  him  "  is  not  followed  (as  might  bo  ex 
pected)  by  any  speech. 

VIII.  1-4.  Directions  Relating  to  the  Candlestick.— 
An  account  of  tho  candlestick  (really  a  "  lampstand  ") 
is  contained  in  Ex.  2031-40*. 

2.  lightest:  render 'as  in  mg.  (and  so  in  3). — give 
light  .  .  .  candlestick:  i.e.  illuminate  tho  opposite 
(N.)  wall  of  the  Holy  Place,  the  candlestick  being  on 
the  S.  side. — flowers:  rlower-liko  ornaments. 

5-22.  The  Purification  of  the  Levites.— This  differed 
from  that  of  the  priests  (Ex.  29,  Lev.  8),  for  tlio 
Levites  (a)  were  only  sprinkled  with  water  instead  of 
being  washed  altogether  and  anointed  with  oil- 
(b)  merely  washed  their  ordinary  garments  instead  ci' 
being  clad  in  special  garments.  Tho  shaving  of  all 
their  hair  was  in  pursuance  of  the  belief  mentioned  or 
p.  216:  if  ceremonial  impurity  infected  the  person  a  I 
all,  it  would  exist  in  a  concentrated  form  in  the  hair. 
The  ceremonies  described  in  10-13  could  obviously  be 
only  performed  symbolically :  cf.  Ex.  29^4. 

13.  thou:  hero  and  in  15  it  is  Moses,  whereas  in 
11,21  it  is  Aaron  who  "  waves  "  tho  Levites. — 16.  even 
the  first-born  of  all:  read,  'even  all  the  first-born 
among " ;  cf.  18. — 19.  make  atonement:  better, 
"  afford  a  covering  (or  screen)."  The  Hebrew  here 
cannot  mean  to  expiate  sin,  but  has  in  view  the  pre 
vention  of  it,  inasmuch  as  sin  would  bo  involved  in 
tho  profanation  of  tho  Tabernacle  by  tho  approach  of 
unhallowed  laymen. 

23-26.  The  Age-Limit  for  the  Levites'  Service.— The 
limits  here  given  (25  and  50)  differ  from  those  fixed  in 
ch.  4  (where  they  are  30  and  50). 

24.  This  is  that  which  belongeth  unto  :  read  (Vulg.), 
"  This  is  the  law  of." 

IX.  1-14.    Regulations  for  a  Supplementary  Pass 
over. — The  institution  of  such,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  second  (instead  of  the  first)   month,  was  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of   those  who  were  prevented  by 
some  adequate  cause  from  participating  in  the  ceremony 
at  the   proper  time   (cf.   2  Ch.    30-f.).     The  occasion 
when   the  law  hero   described  was  enacted   was    tho 
second  anniversary  of  the  Passover,  so  that  tho  date 
of  this  chapter  precedes  that  of  ch.  1.     As  the  people 
at  this  time  were  dwelling  in  tents  (not  in  houses),  it 
must  be  supposed  that  tho  command  respecting  the 
smearing  of  the  lintol  and  side-posts  of  tho  door  with 
blood  (Ex.  127,22)  was  modified. 

2.  Moreover:  omit  (with  Vulg.). — 5.  at  even:  Ex. 
126*. — 6.  cf.  52*. — and  before  Aaron:  omit;  noto  him 
(i.e.  Moses)  in  7. — 14.  stranger:  i.e.  a  settler  who  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Israelite  community  (LXX 
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has   "  proselyte  "),   not  a  more   temporary   sojournor 
(wlio  was  forbidden  to  eat  the  Passover,  Ex.  1245*). 

15-23.  The  Movement  of  the  Camp  Determined  by 
the  Fiery  Cloud. — Since  according  to  P  the  Tabernacle 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  when  it  was  stationary, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  cohmm  when  it  was  on  the 
march  (£17,  10:: i),  the  setting  or  rising  of  the  cloud 
above  it  only  gave  the  signal  for  encamping  or  for 
breaking  up  the  camp  :  the  direction  of  the  march  was 
convoyed  from  Yahweh  through  Moses  (10 13).  The 
view  of  the  writer  of  1033-36*  is  quite  different.  The 
conception  of  the  cloud  as  fiery  (15)  maintains  the 
idea  of  fire  as  the  symbol  of  Yahweh's  presence,  which 
occurs  in  (Jen.  I5i;,  Ex.  15 --4.  Fire  was  also  asso 
ciated  with  the  presence  of  heathen  deities  :  for  in 
stance,  it  was  believed  to  play  around  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Aphaca.  and  around  a  sacred  olive-tree 
near  Tyro  (Ex  132if.*'). 

16.  covered    it:     add    (with    LXX)    "by    day."- 
22.  a  year:    literally,  '•days."  i.e.  an  indefinite  period. 
X.  1-10.  The  Silver  Trumpets.— These  were  straight 
in  shape  and  about  18  or  20  in.  Ions  (Ezr.  3io*).     The 
various  signals  given  by  them  were  distinguished  partly 
I'Y  the  number  (,f  ihe  blasts,  partly  by  their  character, 
some  being   ''alarms"    (martial  notes,  <j).   others  not. 
noes  of  Hi.-ir  use  occur   in  31  r,,  1  Ch.    13%   ]."»-•  4 
2(  h.  13i.:f..  Ez.  .'{10,  1  Mac.  -4  (o,  633. 

G.  The  LXX  adds  that  A\hen  a 'third  and  a  fourth 
alarm  were  blown,  the  camps  on  the  W.  and  the 
K.  were  to  mo\e. 

11--23.  The  Departure  from  Sinai.— The  stay  at 
Sinai  lasted  about  11  months  (cf.  n  with  Ex.  19i), 
and  the  people  now  moved  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
(the  modern  El  TIM),  X.  of  Sinai.  The  order  of  the 
march  here  differs  in  some  respects  from  thai  de 
scribed  in  ch.  2;  for  there  it  is  assumed  that  all  the 
Levites  kept  together  (2i;),  whereas  here  the  Cer- 
shonites  and  Merarites,  with  the  hangings  and  frame 
of  the  Tabernacle,  are  to  follow  the  division  of  Judah. 
Issachar,  and  Xebuhin.  whilst  the  Knhal  lutes,  with  I  ho 
Ark  and  the  furniture  of  the  "IV.bernacle,  are  to  follow 
t'i.-  division  of  Ceuben,  Simeon,  and  (Jad.  The 
unaii-ement  was  intended  to  secure  that  the  Taber 
nacle  should  bo  set  up  before  the  arrival  of  its  contents. 
21.  sanctuary:  better,  "  holy  things"  (cf.  4i5,  ing.). 
29-32.  Moses1  Request  to  his  Father-in-law.— This 
section  and  the  next  (derived  from  JE)  are  parallel  to, 
and  not  the  sequel  of,  11-28;  for  whereas  in  12  the 
Israelites  have  reached  Paran,  in  33  they  are  only 
starting  from  Sinai.  Moses"  father-in-law,  called  here 
(J>  and  in  Jg.  4n  (ntr;.)  llobab,  is  named  in  Ex.  3i, 
4i8  (E)  Jethro.  and  in  Ex.  2i8*  Reuel  (where,  however, 
the  name  should  probably  IK  omitted).  It  is  implied 
that  Hobab,  by  accompanying  Israel  going  north, 
•v  r>uld  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Midianites 
who  roamed  over  the  desert  E.  of  Canaan  (Jg.  63. 
cf.  Gen.  251-6);  and  this  favours  the  view  that  Sinai 
was  not  in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula  ;  otherwise  his  route 
and  Israel's  would  have  coincided  for  some  distance. 
From  Jg.  Ii6  it  may  bo  inferred  that  Moses"  father-in- 
law  (see  7n.gr.)  accompanied  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
though  this  is  denied  in  Ex.  1827. 

33-36  (JE).  The  Movements  of  the  Ark.— Here  the 
Ark  is  not  regarded  as  carried  in  the  middle  of  the 
column  (as  in  21),  but  as  preceding  it  (cf.  Ps.  687). 
The  address  to  it  assumes  that  it  was  the  seat  or  symbol 
of  \ahweh,  and  the  particular  expressions  used  are 
more  appropriate  to  a  time  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  when  the  Ark  accompanied  the  Israelite 
armies  to  war  (1  S.  43,  2  S.  lln),  than  to  the  period 
spent  in  the  wilderness. 


33.  After  "  before  them,"  omit  "  three  days'  jour 
ney  (as  an  accidental  repetition). 

XI.  1-3.  (JE).  The  Chastisement  of  the  People  at 
Taberah. — The  occasion  was  discontent  at  some  hard 
ship,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  explained.  The  agency 
by  which  the  discontent  was  punished  was  probably 
lightning  (cf.  Ex.  923,  Job  Ii6,  2  K.  lio).  The  place 
is  unknown. 

1.  Render,  "  And  the  people  were  as  mourners  at 
misfortune."— 3.  Taberah:  i.e.  "Burning."  from  the 
Heb.  root  la'ar,  "  to  burn." 

4-35  (JE).  The  People's  Lust  for  Flesh  and  Moses' 
Complaint  of  his  Excessive  Burden.— This  section  is  u 
combination  of  two  narratives  (from  J  and  E),  relating 
(1)  a  demand  of  the  people  for  flesh  (instead  of  manna), 
which  was  satisfied  by  a  flight  of  quails  ;  (2)  a  com 
plaint  of  Moses  that  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
was  too  great  for  him,  which  was  met  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  70  elders  to  assist  him.  But  the  separation 
of  the  two  stories  cannot  be  effected  with  perfect 
confidence,  and  some  verses  may  originally  have  stood 
in  a  different  context. 

4-10.  The  Discontent  with  the  Manna,  and  the 
Desire  for  Flesh. — The  complaint  about  the  lack  of 
fle^h  is  inconsistent  with  the  possession  by  Israel  of 
the  Hocks  and  herds  implied  in  32  r,  Ex.  1232.38  173. 
The  use  of  fish,  onions,  and  leeks  as  food  in  Egypt  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  92,  125).  The  description 
of  the  manna  (7-9)  is  probably  based  on  that  of  a 
natural  product,  the  yellowish,  sweet-tasting  gum  that 
exudes  from  a  variety  of  tamarisk.  This  natural 
manna,  however,  flows  only  in  small  quantities,  quite 
inadequate  to  serve  as  food  for  a  multitude  of  people, 
so  that  tradition  has  magnified  both  its  amount  and 
its  sustaining  qualities.  The  account  given  in  Ex. 
1614-36*  presents  even  more  marvellous  details  than 
the  present  passage;  cf.  also  Xeh.  915,  Ps.  78^4. 
10040. 

4.  the  mixed  multitude. — Of  the  various  foreigners 
(Egyptians  and  Arabs)  with  whom  the  Israelites  had 
become  associated  in  Egypt,  some  had  accompanied  them 
on  their  departure  thence:  cf.  Ex.  1238. — 6.  our  soul: 
i.e.  our  appetite. — 7.  bdellium  :  a  resinous  substance  of 
a  yellow  colour  (Gen.  2n).— 8.  beat  it  in  mortars:  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest  modes  oi  preparing  corn,  before 
the  more  satisfactory  method  of  grinding  it  between 
two  stones  was  devised.  Both  the  mortar  and  the 
pestle  wore  of  wood  (<-f.  He.siod,  Work*  and  Day*,  42,}). 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island  had  to  have  recourse  to 
this  shift. — fresh  oil:  the  word  is  of  uncertain  mean 
ing;  Vulg.  'pan IK  olcutu*. 

lit.  Moses'  Remonstrance  to  Yahweh  that  his  Burden 
Exceeds  his  Capacity. — This  complaint  has  no  obvious 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  people's  murmurs, 
but  relates  to  the  responsibility  of  leading  Israel  into 
Canaan  (cf.  Ex.  33i2f.)  ;  and  clearly  requires  for  its 
proper  sequel  not  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  for 
;lesh.  but  the  relief  afforded  to  Moses  himself  by  the 
appointment  of  a  body  of  colleagues.  There  is  thus 
introduced  here  quite  a  distinct  story  from  the  fore 
going. 

13.  This   verso  is   a  continuation  of    4-10,   though 
some  words  (like  "  Moses    said  unto  Yahweh  ")  have 
been  lost  between  them. 

14-17.  A  resumption  of  Moses'  expostulation  in  nf., 
and  a  promise  from  Yahweh  to  relieve  his  burden 
by  giving  him  70  colleagues  to  share  it.  The  spirit 
resting  upon  Moses  is  regarded  as  a  g««.s('-physical  fluid, 
capable  of  being  divided  and  imparted  to  others 

14.  kill  me:    cf.  Elijah's  despondency  (1  K.  194). 
18-24a.  A  return  is  made  to  the  people's  demand 
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for  flesh  (4-10,13),  which  Yahweh  promises  to  gratify, 
even  to  satiety. 

18.  sanctify  yourselves:  i.e.  practise  the  abstinence 
and  perform  the  lustrations  necessary  before  witnessing 
a  manifestation  of  Divine  power  (c/.  Ex.  19iof.,  Jos. 
85)  — 20.  come  out,  etc. :  presumably  by  vomiting. 

24/J-30.  This  section  continues  14-17.  Yahweh 
performs  the  promise  which  is  there  expressed,  and  the 
influence  of  the  spirit,  hitherto  confined  to  Moses, 
affects  with  prophetic  frenzy  (cf.  1  S.  10 10,  192of.) 
not  only  the  70  elders  gathered  at  the  Tabernacle, 
but  two  others  not  included  amongst  them,  an  incident 
which  renders  Moses'  servant  Joshua  jealous  for  his 
master's  sake,  but  elicits  a  noble  reply  from  Moses 
himself  (cf.  Ac.  1034-48)- 

25.  the  cloud  :  .the  conception  is  probably  derived 
from  the  early  association  of  Yahweh  with  the  sky, 
where  the  storm-cloud  formed  His  chariot  (Ps.  189-12). 
—25.  they  did  so  no  more :  i.e.  the  prophetic  frenzy 
was  only  of  temporary  duration. — 26.  written :  i.e.  re 
gistered  as  elders  (Neh.  1222). — 28.  one  .  .  men: 
better  (mg.),  "  from  his  youth." 

31-35.  Here  there  is  again  a  return  to  the  people's 
demand  for  flesh  (i8-24«),  which  is  satisfied  by  im 
mense  flights  of  quails.  Quails  migrate  in  great 
numbers  from  Africa  to  Europe  in  the  spring,  and 
return  in  the  autumn,  and  are  captured  for  the  market. 
As  they  occur  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  it  is  thus 
probable  enough  that  at  certain  times  they  afforded 
food  for  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the 
incident  is  regarded  even  by  the  writer  (who  explains 
that  the  wind  was  the  immediate  agency  employed) 
as  an  example  of  special  providence  rather  than  as  a 
miracle.  Another  mention  of  the  relief  of  the  people's 
needs  by  flights  of  quails  is  found  in  Ex.  1613;  and 
references  to  such  incidents  occur  in  Ps.  7826-31, 
10613-15. 

31.  the  sea:  the  gulf  of  Akabah. — two  cubits,  etc. 
The  quails  flew  at  the  height  of  a  yard  above  the  ground, 
and  were  probably  netted. — 32.  ten  homers :  about 
110  bushels.— spread  them:  i.e.  for  drying  in  the  sun, 
with  a  view  to  curing  them  for  keeping. — 33.  while 
.  .  .  teeth :  i.e.  while  the  supply  lasted. — ere  it  was 
chewed :  better,  "  ere  it  (the  supply)  was  cut  off  (or 
failed)." — 34.  Kibroth-nattaavah :  this  site  is  un 
known. — 35.  Kazeroth :  identified  by  some  with  Ain 
el  Haclra,  a  place  two  days'  journey  N.E.  of  Sinai. 

XII.  1-16  (JE).  Miriam's  and  Aaron's  Jealousy  of 
Moses,  and  Yahweh's  Vindication  of  Kim. — The  chal 
lenge  of  Moses'  prerogative  to  be  Yahweh's  solo 
spokesman  is  strangely  combined  with  a  complaint 
respecting  his  marriage  with  a  Cushite  woman  (perhaps 
another  story  in  which  Miriam,  without  Aaron,  figured). 
Elsewhere  Moses'  wife,  Zipporah,  is  represented  as  a 
Midianite  (Ex.  2i6-2i)  or  a  Kenite  (Jg.  1x6,  4n):  so 
that  if  Zipporah  is  here  alluded  to,  this  description  of 
her  as  a  Cushite  may  refer  not  to  the  African  Gush 
(  =  Ethiopia)  but  to  an  Arabian  Gush  (perhaps  the 
Cushan  of  Hab.  87).  Otherwise  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  woman  here  in  question  was  a  second  wife. 
The  uniqueness  of  Moses'  position  consisted  in  his 
intimacy  with  Yahweh,  who  spoke  with  him  not  as 
with  other  men  through  visions  (Gen.  15i)  and  dreams 
(Gen.  203,  1  S.  286),  but  plainly,  face  to  face  (cf.  Ex. 
33n,  Dt.  34io),  and  revealed  to  him  His  form.  The 
latter  statement  conflicts  with  the  tenor  of  some  other 
passage,-;,  which  represent  the  sight  of  God  as  fraught 
with  death  to  men  (Ex.  332O,  Jg.  1322),  though  see 
Ex.  24:ii. 

3.  meek:  better  "  humble."  the  proper  attitude  of 
man  to  God. — 6.  Render  (LXX  and  Vulg.),  "  If  there 


be  a  prophet  of  Yahweh  among  you,  I  will  make,  etc."- 
8.  even  manifestly  .  .  .  speeches :    it  has  been  pro 
posed  to  read,  "  not  in  a  vision  and  not  in  a  dream  '' ; 
cf.  6. — 14.  Heal  .          thee:     read,    "Now  heal   her,  1 
beseech  thee." 

XIII.  1-33.  The  Espial  of  Canaan.-  -- -Tin's  narrative 
is  marked  by  numerous  discrepancies,  due  to  its  being 
a  fusion  of  two  accounts  drawn  from  JE  and  P.  In 
the  one  (JE)  the  spies  start  probably  from  Kadesli 
(26,  32s,  cf.  Dt.  ligf.,  Jos.  147),  the  survey  is  limited 
to  the  S.  of  Palestine  (22!.),  and  the  report  of  the  land 
is  favourable,  but  of  the  inhabitants  alarming  (27-29), 
Caleb  alone  dissenting  from  the  latter  representation. 
In  the  other  (P)  the  spies  start  from  Paran  (3),  the 
survey  extends  to  the  N.  border  of  the  Holy  Land 
(21,  cf.  348),  and  the  report  of  the  country  is  unfavour 
able  (32),  both  Joshua  and  Caleb  dissenting. 

1-17»  (from  P),  The  Names  of  the  12  Spies.— These 
are  styled  princes,  but  are  not  identical  with  those 
named  in  ch.  1  •  Caleb,  the  representative  of  Judah,  is 
called  a  Kenizzite  in  32 12,  Jos.  146, 14.  The  statement 
that  Joshua's  birth-name  was  Hoshea,  and  was  changed 
by  Moses  (8, 16),  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
name  Joshua  involves  the  Divine  name  Yahwoh, 
which,  according  to  P,  was  not  known  until  after 
Moses',  and  presumably  Joshua's,  birth. 

17&-20  (from  JE).  The  Commission  given  to  the 
Spies. — The  "  South  "  (Hob.  Negeb,  p.  32)  was  the 
parched  high  ground  which  afterwards  formed  the  S. 
portion  of  Judah  (Jos.  152i),  though  lying  N.  of  the 
locality  where  the  Israelites  now  were  (Kadesh).  JThe 
time  of  the  first-ripe  grapes  was  about  the  end  of  July. 

21  (from  P).  An  Account  of  the  Territory  Explored.— 
This  represents  it  as  extending  from  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  afterwards  the  southern  border  of  Israel  (343),  to 
Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  (2  S.  106,8),  near  to  Laish  or 
Dan  (Jg.  1828).  a  city  not  very  far  from  the  valley 
between  Lebanon  and  Hermon  ("  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  "),  which  ideally  defined  the  N.  frontier  of 
Israel  (see  1  K.  865,  2  K.  1425).  The  distance  to 
Rehob  is  about  200  miles. 

22-24.  (from  JE).  A  Second  Account  of  the  Region 
Explored.- — This  implies  an  outward  journey  of  about 
60  miles,  making  it  extend  only  to  Hebron  (19  miles  S. 
of  Jerusalem,  p.  31)  and  the  valley  of  Eshcol  (some  un 
identified  wady  near  Hebron,  cf.  Jos.  14g,i4).  The 
country  round  Hebron  is  still  covered  with  vineyards. 
Zoan  (the  later  Tanis,  Is.  19ri*)  is  said  to  have  been 
built  about  1670  B.C.  The  separate  mention  of  Heb 
ron  (22)  and  of  Eshcol  (23)  points  to  a  slight  divergence 
between  J  and  E. 

25-26«  (P).  The  Return  of  the  Spies  to  Paran.— The 
addition  "  to  Kadesh  "  (the  modern  Ain  Kadis,  p.  32) 
probably  comes  from  JE,  for  by  P  Kadesh  is  placed 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (33 36),  not  Paran. 

266-31  (from  JE).  The  Report  of  the  Spies.— This, 
hi  respect  of  the  land,  was  favourable  and  was  con 
firmed  by  samples  of  its  products  (cf.  Dt.  125) ;  but  in 
respect  of  the  formidable  character  of  its  population 
and  their  cities  was  unnerving  (though  contradicted  bv 
Caleb). 

28.  the  children  Of  Anak:  i.e.  (long)-necked  men, 
Anak  being  a  proper  noun  signifying  "neck"  (cf. 
Dt.  l28*,2io,92). — 29.  Amalek  :  the  Amalekites  were 
nomads  who  roamed  over  the  desert  S.  of  Judah  (cf. 
I  S.  157,30 1 ).— the  Hittite  (pp.  53,  55f.) :  these  were 
a  non-Semitic,  perhaps  Mongolian,  race,  who  as  a  nation 
dwelt  outside  the  N.  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (Car- 
chemish  being  one  of  their  chief  cities),  but  of  whom 
individual  settlers  mav  have  made  their  homes  in  cen 
tral  or  southern  Palestine  (Gen.  23 sf.*).— the  JebUSite: 
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the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  (or  Jerusalem,  Jos.  1563*). — 
ihe  Amcrite :  hero  regarded  as  the  population  of  tho 
country  W.  of  Jordan  occupying  tho  hills  (as  in  Dt. 
!  TO),  -the  Canaanite:  lien- '  (contrast  1445)  repro 
M'ltlril  as  I  In-  dwt  Hers  in  tlic  low-lying  inaritimo  plain 
(as  in  Dt.  I/.  Xeph.  2^  )and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(]>i  1130,1.-  SO.  stilled:  this  presumes  the  weeping  and 
iiiiini.uring  mentioned  in  14if. 

b'-n  (from  I').  Another  Report  of  the  Spies.- This  is 
unfavourable  to  the  land,  representing  it  as  barren 
arid  p.-odueing  insufficient  to  support  its  inhabitants 
(for  the  phraseology  see  E/.ek.  8613,  rf.  Lev.  2638). 
The  e.stiinalc  ]>i'"i  al.lv  reflects  the  conditions  prevail 
ing  durum,  and  atVr.  the  JSabylonian  exilo  (Hag.  1<>). 

326-33  (from  JE).  A  Continuation  of  the  Report  In 

26^-SL—  The  Nephilim  arc  described  in  (Jen.  62-4*  a.-) 

tin-  olfi  pring  of  intercourse  bet  wet  n  angels  and  women 

of    the    hetoes    of    classical    mythology): 

the  I  >  the   word  by  "giants."     In  33  read. 

And  there  -we  saw  the  Nephilim  (the  sons  of  Anak 
are  of  the  Nephilim):  and  we,  etc.''  The  words 
within  the  parenthesis  form  a  note,  which  is  absent 
iroin.  iiie  LXX. 

XIV.  1-10  (P).  The  People's  Discouragement  at  the 
Report  of  the  Spies.-  This  .-.ection  is  also  a,  fusion  of 
tj  E  and  I'  :  its  composite  character  is  suggested  by  the 
repetitions  in  i.  In  (>  the  minority  report  proceeds 
from  Joshua  and  Caleb  'not  from  Caleb  only,  as  in 
!.'!  (o,  -ilvi,  and  M>  is  derived  from  P.  .Hut  the  protest 
in  i..  1iio;;i'li  aj  j.earing  to  be  made  by  both  jointly, 
is  really  Caleb's,  for  like  1 3  }o  it  is  directed  against  the 
argument  (132S)  that  tho  Canaanites  were  too  strong 
to  lie  overcome. 

9.  are  bread  tor  us:  i.e.  can  be  consumed  as  easily 
as  men  consume:  bread  (cf.  12  Is,  l)t.  7i6,  1's.  14.< ). — 
their  defence  (literallv,  "shadow"):  i.e.  their  gods 
(cf.  Is.  2.->4,  302,  Ps.  (ili).— 10.  the  glory  of  Yahweh: 
i.e.  the  (in:  that  svmbolked  the  Divine  presence  (9i=i*, 
Ex.  24i7). 

11-25  (JE).  Yahweh's  Threat  to  Disinherit  the 
,  and  Moses'  Intercession  for  them.-  This  section 
is  derived  from  .)E.  as  appears  from  the  exemption  of 
Caleb  ''iiiy  (24)  from  the  sentence  of  exclusion  from 
Canaan  pronounced  on  the  e.\i.,tiii'_r  generation.  Moses 
here  shows  the  same  self-eiTae.-ment  as  in  Ex.  32uf. 
[The  plea  that,  Vahweh  .^hould  do  nothing  which  would 
damage  liis  reputation,  among  the  heathen  emphasizes 
a  motive  for  the  Divine-  action  which  is  specially  pro- 
mineui  in  Ezeki.-l.  A.  S.  I'.] 

14.  they  will  tell  it :  literally,  "  they  will  say  "  ;  but 
what  will  be  said  is  not  related,  so  that  there  is  prob 
ably  some  corruption.  The  LXX  preferably  has.  "all 
ihe  inhabitants  of  the  land  have  heard  that."  etc. — 
22.  tempted:  better,  "tested."- — ten  times:  a  round 

number,  as  in  (Jen.  .'{1;,  Xeh.  4i2,  Job  193.  Zech.  823.—  - 
25.  Now  .  .  .  valley:  contrast  45  (where  the  people 
here  named  occupy  the  mountain)  :  the  clause  should 
probablv  be  omitted  (as  in  ])t.  140). — the  Red  Sea: 
i.e.  the  gulf  of  Akabah  (cf.  '2\4). 

26-38  (P).  The  Condemnation  cf  the  People  to  Forty 
Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness. — Tins  passage 
comes  from  P,  being  parallel  to,  but  divergent  from, 
11-25,  for  both  Joshua  and  Caleb  (not  the  latter  alone, 
as  in  24)  are  exempted  from  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
(cf.  146).  Tho  subsequent  history  assumes  that 
exemption  was  extended  to  Eleazar  also  (see  3228, 
Jos.  14i,  2433). 

31.  know:  read  (with  LXX),  "inherit."- — 33.  wan 
derers:  better  (with  rug.),  "shepherds"  (living  as 
nomads  and  not  as  occupiers  of  land). — forty  years  :  a 
conventional  figure  equivalent  to  a  generation  (cf.  Jg. 


3u,  631)-— whoredoms:  if.  acts  of  mistrust  (not  of 
idolatry,  as  usual,  K/ek.  23i  r,  llos.  25). — 37.  tho 
plague. — Paul,  who  alludes  to  the  occurrence  in  1  Cor. 
lOio.  substitutes  "  tho  destroyer."  thus  attributing  tho 
infliction  of  the  plague  to  an  angelic  agent  (as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  the  pestilence  sent  to  punish  David's 
offence  in  1  Ch.  21 12, 15). 

39-45.  An  Abortive  invasion  of  Canaan. — -This  comes 
from  JE. 

40.  the  mountain:  cf.  13i;. — 44.  the  ark:  this 
was  wont  to  accompany  the  army  as  a  pillad- 
ium  :  rf.  lO^i. — 45.  Hormall :  afterwards  reckoned 
in  the  territory  of  Judah  or  of  Simeon  (Jos.  1;>3O, 
194). 

XV.  A  Number  of  detached  Regulations  (from  P). 

1-16.  The  Quantities  of  Flour,  Oil,  and  Wine  appro 
priate  to  various  Sacrifices.— The  practice  of  adding 
such  accompaniments  to  flesh-offerings  preserves  tho 
primitive  idea  that  certain  sacrifices  were  -meals  of 
which  the  deity  partook  (cf.  Jg.  9i3,  1  S.  124,  Bel.  3-6). 
The  use  of  corn  and  wine  in  sacrifice  could  have  come 
into  vogue  only  after  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  pastoral 
and  had  become  an  agricultural  people.  Wine  prob 
ably  replaced  milk,  which,  though  it  does  not  occur 
among  the  offerings  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  law,  was 
offered  by  the  Arabs,  as  also  by  tho  Carthaginians  (a 
Pha'iiieian  race).  Milk  formed  tho  libation  at  the 
early  Latin  festival,  tho  f/riin-  Luth/ue.  An  ephah 
(p.  115)  measured  approximately  a  bushel  (71  pints); 
a  hin  (p.  li"»,  li  gallons  (12  pints). 

14.  stranger,  i.e.  proselyte  (LXX);    and  so  in  16,29. 

17-21.  A  "  First  Part  '  of  a  Batch  of  Bread  to  be 
Offered. 

20.  dough:  the  LXX  supports  this  rendering  as 
against  the  tug. — heavo  offering — heave:  better.  "  con 
tribution — contribute.'' 

22-31.  Offerings  Required  as  Atonement  for  Sins  o! 
Ignorance. — This  law  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
corresponding  one  in  Lev.  4. 

32  36.  The  Form  of  Execution  for  a  Sabbath-breaker. 

This  law  is  supplementary  to  that  in  Ex.  31 14. 
The  execution  of  the  offender  by  stoning  at  tho  hands 
of  the  congregation  distributed  the  responsibility  of 
destroying  the  life  of  a  fellow  kinsman. 

37-41.  Tassels  to  be  Attached  to  the  Corners  of 
Garments. —  Such  tassels  (ing.)  are  here  regarded  as 
reminders  of  Yahweh's  commandments  (39);  but  at 
an  earlier  period  they  were  probably  amulets,  and  in 
origin  perhaps  survivals  of  a  totemistic  stage  of  re 
ligion.  When  animals  were  thought  to  bo  divine,  the 
wearing  of  their  hides  would  be  one  means  of  securing 
participation  in  their  superhuman  qualities;  and  it 
may  therefore  bo  suggested  that  a  tassellod  garment 
really  represented  a  skin  once  worn  in  barbarous 
religious  rites,  the  tassels  at  tho  four  corners  answering 
to  the  animals  four  legs.  >Such  tassels  are  the 
"  borders  "  of  Mt.  1436,  235. 

XVI.  The  Rebellion  of  Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
(JE  and  P).- — The  narrative  fuses  together  accounts  of 
distinct  revolts  led  by  different  individuals  and  inspired 
by  different  motives.     The  first  (from  JE)  had  for  its 
instigators  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  are  mentioned 
separately  in  12.25,27,  Dt.  116,  and  who,  as  Reubenites 
(a  tribe  that  once  possessed  the  primacy,  Gen.  493), 
disputed  the  civil  authority  of  Moses  (13,15),  appeal 
being  made  for  Yahweh's  decision.       The  ringleaders 
and  their  belongings  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earth 
quake.     The  inclusion  with  these  of  On  is  probably 
due  to  a  textual  error  :    he  is  not  named  elsewhere. 
The  second  (from  an  early  form  of  P)  was  headed  by 
Korah   (mentioned   separately   in   sf.  16,19,    27 3)  with 
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250  adherents  :  and  was  a,  repudiation  of  the  religious 
supremacy  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (representing  the  tribe 
of  Lovi).  In  this  version  Korah  could  scarcely  have 
been  a  Levite,  and  certainly  some  of  his  supporters 
came  from  other  tribes  (see  27 1-3).  A  challenge  to 
him  and  his  supporters  to  offer  incense  before  Yahweh 
and  so  learn  whether  they  were  acceptable  to  Him 
resulted  in  their  being  consumed  by  fire,  whilst  a 
subsequent  murmuring  on  the  part  of  the  people  was 
punished  by  a  plague.  Another  version  of  the  second 
story  (from  a  later  form  of  P)  represents  Korah  as  a 
Levite  disputing  Aaron's  exclusive  right  to  the  priest 
hood.  The  various  stories  may  reflect  real  struggles 
against  the  predominance  of  tribes  or  individuals,  and 
the  accidental  death  of  any  of  the  actors  in  such 
struggles  would  readily  bo  construed  as  a  Divine  judg 
ment  :  but  what  proportion  (if  any)  of  the  narratives 
is  actual  fact  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

If.  These  verses  combine  Korah,  Datlian,  and  Abiram 
into  one  body.  The  two  stories  must  originally  have 
begun  something  like  this  :  (a)  ''  Now  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Peleth  (in  26c, 
Pallu),  the  son  (LXX,  cf.  Dt.  116)  of  Reuben  rose  up 
before  Moses,  and  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel"; 
(6)  "  Now  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohatli, 
the  son  of  Levi,  took  an  offering  (see  15),  and  with 
him  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  congre 
gation,  called  to  the  assembly,  men  of  renown." 

3-7.  The.se  verses  (from  P)  continue  the  story  of 
Korah  alone,  whoso  contention  is  that  the  whole 
congregation  are  as  holy  as  Moses  and  Aaron.  Moses 
invites  him  and  his  supporters  to  submit  (with  Aaron) 
to  the  ordeal  of  approaching  Yahweh  with  incense. 

3.  Ye  ...  upon  you :  better,  "  Enough  of  your 
claims." — 6.  censers  :  or  fire  pans,  for  carrying  glowing 
charcoal. — 7.  ye  sons  of  Levi :  a  mistaken  addition, 
due  to  8,  where  the  words  are  in  place. 

8-11.  This  section  (from  a  secondary  form  of  P) 
represents  Korah  and  his  supporters  not  as  claiming 
the  privilege  of  drawing  near  to  God  (as  in  5),  but  as 
seeking  to  share  the  priesthood. 

12-15.  (from  JE).  A  return  is  here  made  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Reubenites,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  against 
Moses  (not  Aaron).  They  remain  in  their  tents,  and 
do  not,  like  the  adherents  of  Korah,  attend  at  the 
Tabernacle  (7,16,18). 

14.  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men .  i.e.  throw  dust 
in  their  eyes. — 15.  their  offering:  this  has  no  refer 
ence  to  the  incense  of  7,  but  must  relate  to  something 
which  the  narrative  no  longer  preserves. 

16-24.  This  section  (from  P)  reverts  to  the  revolt 
of  Korah  (the  "  one  man  "  of  22) ;  but  there  is  some 
confusion  between  the  claim  of  the  Levites  to  equality 
with  Aaron  (17)  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
whole  congregation  as  against  both  Moses  and  Aaron 
(igf.,22).  Yahwoh  first  threatens  to  destroy  the  whole 
congregation,  but  at  Moses'  intercession  changes  His 
purpose  and  directs  the  congregation  to  withdraw 
from  Korah  and  his  250  companions.  In  24,  as  in  i, 
the  story  of  Korah  has  been  united  by  the  editor  with 
that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  Probably  the  command 
to  the  congregation  was  originally,  "  Get  you  up  from 
about  the  tabernacle  of  Yahweh  "  (see  19  and  cf.  17is) 
The  Hebrew  for  "tabernacle"  (in  the  sing.)  is  else 
where  used  exclusively  for  the  habitation  of  Yahweh, 
except  in  Is.  22 1 6. 

25-34.  Those  verses  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
half  of  27  ai;d  the  last  half  of  32)  come  from  JE,  and 
are  the  sequel  of  12-15.  As  Dathan  and  Abiram 
refuse  to  go  to  Moses  (14),  the  latter,  attended  by  the 
elders  of  Israel,  goes  to  thorn  ;  and  on  his  leaving  his 


prerogative  to  be  determined  according  as  his  antago 
nists  die  a  natural  death  or  a  violent  death,  his  autho 
rity  is  vindicated  by  their  destruction.  Probably  the 
first  half  of  27  in  its  original  form  was  "  so  they  gat 
them  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Yahweh  on  every 
side." 

28.  not  ...  of  mine  own  mind:  this  was  the 
distinction  between  the  true  and  false  prophet 
(Jer.  2326f.,  Ezek.  133).— 30.  the  pit:  better,  "  Sheol" 
(and  so  in  33),  the  nether  world  of  departed  spirits  ; 
cf.  Is.  149-15*. — 32.  and  all  the  men  .  . .  goods:  this 
is  inconsistent  with  35  ;  Koran's  supporters  perished 
by  fire,  not  by  an  earthquake.  The  clause  must  bo 
duo  to  an  editor 

35.  This  verso  (from  P)  is  the  sequel  of  18-^4  an'! 
zja  (as  corrected  above). 

36-40.  This  section  belongs  to  the  second  version  of 
the  Korah  story  (cf.  40  with  8-u).  Since  tho  censers 
of  the  250  men  destroyed  by  fire  (35)  had  been  rendered 
holy  through  being  offered  before  Yahweh,  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  was  bidden  to  convert  them  into 
plates  to  cover  the  altar,  to  tho  intent  that  they  might 
be  a  reminder  that  none  but  the  descendants  of  Aaron 
should  draw  near  to  Yahweh.  Tho  section  is  incon 
sistent  with  Ex.  272,  where  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
is  represented  as  covered  with  brass  when  constructed. 

37.  for  they  are  holy :  these  words  should  be  con 
nected  (LXX)  with  38,  and  rendered,  "  for  holy  have 
become  the  censers  of  these  sinners  at  the  cost  of  their 
lives." 

41-50.  This  passage  (from  P)  continues  35.  Tho 
congregation,  whose  claims  to  equality  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  had  been  championed  by  Korah,  regret  his 
death  and  begin  to  murmur ;  but  are  smitten  by  a 
plague,  which  is  stayed  only  when  Aaron,  at  Moses' 
command,  makes  atonement  with  incense.  Aaron's 
offering,  unlike  that  of  Korah  and  his  supporters,  is 
accepted. 

XVII.  1-13.  The  Budding  of  Aaron's  Rod  (from  P).— - 
The  superiority  of  Levi  over  the  other  tribes  is  finally 
vindicated  through  the  budding  of  the  rod  of  Aaron 
(the  representative  of  that  tribe)  when  a  rod  for  each 
tribe  is  laid  up  before  the  Ark.     Rods  (or  staves)  wore 
usually  carried  by  persons  of  distinction  among  tiie 
Hebrews  (21i8,  Gen.  38x8,  1  S.  1443),  as  among  the 
Babylonians  (Herodotus,  i.  195).    Fanciful  stories,  which 
are  in  some  degree  parallel  to  this  story,  and  describe 
the  sprouting  of  sapless  staves  or  shafts,  occur  in  tho 
classical  tales  of  Hercules'  club  and  Romulus'  spear 
(which  took  root  and  grew) 

2.  fathers'  house :  i.e.  tribe  (not,  as  usual,  family). — 
twelve  rods :  i.e.  one  from  each  of  the  twelve  secular 
tribes. —  4.  the  testimony:  short  for  "the  ark  of 
the  testimony  "  (cf.  Ex.  1634). — 10.  Contrast  Hob.  94. 

XVIII.  1-7.  The  Duties  of  the  Levites.— The  functions 
of  the  Levites  are  here  defined  in  relation  both  to  tho 
priestly  order  and  to  the  people.     In  respect  of  the 
priests,  they  are  to  act  as  their  ministers,  and  to  bo 
responsible  for  the  custody  of  tho  Tabernacle,  but  not 
for  the  care  of  its  contents  (with  which  they  are  for 
bidden  to  come  in  contact).     In  respect  of  the  people, 
they  are  to  constitute  a  fence,  safeguarding  the  laity 
from  the   danger  attending   profanation   of  the  holy 
things    by   a   near   approach    to   them.     The   genera* 
trend  of  the  passage  is  in  accord  with  149—54,  85-10 
4i5- 

1.  bear  .  .  .  priesthood  :  i.e.  bear  the  consequences 
of  guilt  incurred  in  connexion  wi'.h  it. — 2.  joined. 
there  is  a  play  on  the  meaning  of  Levi  'see  Gen. 
2934). — 4.  a  stranger:  i.e.  any  non-Lcvite. 

8-20.  Tho  Dues  to  be  Received  by  tho  Priests  from 
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the  People. — These  embrace  all  those  portions  of  tho 
tilings  offered  unto  the  Lord  which  are  not  required 
to  bo  burnt;  and  in  detail  are  (a)  tho  meal  offerings, 
less  a  handful  or  other  small  quantity  (Lev.  22f..  gt., 
b'i5f.)  ;  (l>)  the  sin  offerings  (except  those  for  the  high 
priest  and  the  congregation),  Jess  the  fat  (Lev.  426,31, 
35);  (<•)  the  guilt  offerings,  less  tho  fat  and  certain 
other  parts  (Lev.  7;>f.);  (</)  the  breast  and  the  thigh 
of  the  "gift"  (i.e  the  peace  offerings.  Lev.  7-Sf.); 
(e)  the  be.st  of  the  oil,  wine,  and  corn  (the  amount  not 
being  defined);  (/)  tho  iirst-ripo  fruits  (of  trees); 
(fj)  devoted  things  (i.e.  probably  things  dedicated  to 
Yahweh  by  individuals.  Lev.  2728);  (h)  the  flesh,  less 
tlie  fat,  of  IK.'  iir-t-born  of  clean  animals,  and  the 
redemption  money  (five  shekel ••)  for  the  first-born  male 
of  man,  and  tho  value  (whatever  it  might  be,  Lev.  21iz) 
of  the  firstlings  of  unclean  animals.  This  list  of  pre 
scribed  emoluments  is  not  exhaustive,  for  tho  priests 
were  also  (according  to  P)  to  receive  a  tithe  of  tho 
tithes  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (see  -15-32),  the  skin  of  tho 
burnt  oirerin','s  (Lev.  7s).  the  shewbrcad  (Lev.  24ji-o), 
portions  of  the  oiTerings  made  by  Xa/.irites  (Xu.  liigf.), 
and  the  money  payments  required  in  various 
(Xu.  5s.  Lev.  2214);  and,  in  addition,  they  would 
naturally  participate  in  the  48  cities  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Lev  (Xu.  .'{"u-.^).  The  /hare  of  the  sa< 
here  assigned  by  1'  to  the  priests  brings  into  relief  tho 
incompatible  character  of  many  of  the  statements 
made  in  Xu..  inasmuch  as  the  only  persons  who  in  the 
time  of  .Moses  could  profit  by  the  oiTerings  made  by 
the  vast  numbers  of  people  represented  in  f.^6.  Were 
Aaron  and  his  two  sun.  iving  sons,  Eleazar  and  It  ha  mar. 

8,  the  charge  of  mine  heave  offerings:  better,  "  tho 
reserved  parts  of  the  contributions  made  to  me," 
—by  reason  of  the  anointing:  better  (>/<</.),  "for  a 
portion." — 10.  as  the  most  holy  things:  better,  "  in  a 
holy  place,"  i.e  in  tho  court  of  the*  Tabernacle  (Lev. 
6i6~2f<). — 11.  the  hoave  offering:  better,  "the  con 
tribution  "  (the  breast  and  the  thigh,  of  which  the 
former  was  specifically  the  wave  offering,  18). — 12.  the 
best:  in  ileb.  (see  •//,//.)  "  the  fat,"  which  was  the  best 
part  of  an  animal  sacrifice  (and  hence  offered  to 
Yahwelr  :  the  tetni  was  accordingly  applied  to  tho 
choicest  of  other  things  also  (cf.  J)t.  32 14).- — 13.  the 
first-ripe  fruit:  the  offering  of  such  was  a  common 
practice  among  primitive  peoples,  for  since  the  growth 
of  vegetation  was  ordinarily  regarded  as  due  to  tho 
power  of  a  lo./ai  or  tribal  «.;od.  the  earliest  produce  was 
naturally  thought  to  embody  the  god's  creative  force 
in  the  most  intense  degree,  and  so  to  be  dangerous  for 
any  but  a  sacnd  per,- .on  to  eat. — 15.  redeem  :  better, 
"  cause  to  bo  redeemed,"  and  so  in  i6f. — 16.  and 
those,  etc.:  render  (after  LXX)  as  in  ing.- — shekel  .  .  . 
sanctuary:  see  on  \\ .);.-  17.  sprinkle:  better,  "  pour  "; 
the  sprinkling  enjoined  in  194, 18  was  a  different  process 
from  that  prescribed  here.  19.  a  covenant  of  salt  : 
i.t>.  an  inviolable  covenant  (bused  on  the  idea  thai  the 
sharing  of  the  same  food,  of  which  salt  was  an  accom 
paniment,  involved  a  bond  of  friendship)  :  cf.  Lev.  2i3, 
2  Ch.  f3s.  [But  this  --ordinanc-  <>f  salt  "  creates  onlv 
a  temporary  bond  (RS~.  270);  and  Trumbull  has  shown 
that  salt  is  often  a  symbol  for  life,  since  it  arrest*  decay. 
This  explains,  better  than  the  usual  view,  how  salt 
came  to  stand  for  perpetuity.  See  Salt  in  HSDH,  ;md 
Trumbull's  Coreiiant  of  Salt. — A.  S.  I3.] 

21-24.  The  Dues  to  be  Received  by  the  Levites  from 
the  People. — These  are  here  confined  to  the  tithes 
(p.  99)  of  all  vegetable  produce  :  but  in  Lev.  273zf. 
reference  is  also  made  to  a  tithe  of  cattle.  The  dedica 
tion  of  tithes  (p.  99)  to  religious  purposes  was  probably 
a  moro  highly  regulated  form  of  the  dedication  of  first- 


fruits,  originating  at  a  time  when  tho  organisation  of 
religion  became  moro  costly.  The  principle  of  tithing 
was  not  confined  to  religious  purposes,  but  was  adopted 
in  the  contributions  exacted  from  tho  people  by  their 
rulers  (1  S.  815). 

25-32.  The  Dues  to  be  Received  by  the  Priests 
from  the  Levites. — These  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  the 
tithe  paid  to  tho  Levites  by  the  people. 

29.  every  hsave  offering:  better,  "  the  whole  con 
tribution."  The  tithe  of  the  tithe  is  to  bo  of  t  he  best.— 
30.  it  Shall  be  counted,  etc.  :  the  pronoun  refers  to  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  tithe  which  the  Levites  are  to  have 
for  themselves.  As  soon  as  they  have  paid  their 
sacred  dues  to  the  priests,  they  will  be  as  free  to  enjoy 
the  rest  as  the  husbandmen  are,  who  have  discharged 
their  obligations  to  them.— 32.  ye  shall  not  profane 
the  holy  things  :  the  Levites,  by  possessing  tho  tithes, 
will  have  no  temptation  to  take,  and  so  profane,  the 
offerings  which  are  reserved  for  tho  priest's. 

XIX.  1-22.  The  Purification  of  the  Unclean  through 
Contact  with  the  Dead. — This  was  effected  by  sprinkling 
the  unclean  person  twice  within  seven  days  (12  mg.,  10) 
with    running    water,    the   virtue   of   which   had    been 
intensified  by  various   ingredients,  viz.  the  ashes  of  a 
red  cow.  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  thread.     The 
use  of  running  water  in  such  lustrations  was  doubtless 
based  on  the  belief  that  springs  and  wells  (pp.  100,210) 
were   tho  abodes  of  superhuman   powers,  and  that  a 
Divine  quality  pertained  to  water  drawn  from  them, 
which  was  capable  of  neutralising  impurity.     Amongst 
the  Greeks  a  vessel  of  spring  \\ater  was  placed  at  the 
door  of  a  house  where  a  death  had  occurred,  for  tho 
purification  of  those  who  might  become  contaminated 
(cf.  Eurip.  Ale.  98-100).     But  in  the  rite  hero  prescribed 
the  water  was  not  regarded  as  having  in  itself  sufficient 
purifying   virtue,    but   was   fortified    by   other   things 
which  were  likewise  believed  to  possess  potent  qualities. 
The  admixture  with  it  of  the  ashes  of  an  animal  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  use  by  the  Romans  of  the  ashes  of 
unborn  calves  mixed  with  the  blood  of  a  horse,  at  tho 
purificatory   festival    of    tho    Parilia    (Wardo    Fowler, 
li<,innn    /V.sV/m/.v,  pp.  71,  83);    and  tho  original  idea 
behind  it  probably  goes  back  to  a  totemistic  stage  of 
religious    thought.     Tho    requirement    that    the    cow 
should   be  red  in  colour  is  more  difficult  to  explain. 
Tho    selection    of    red-haired    puppies     for    sacrifice 
at  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Robigalia,  to  promote 
the  ripening  of  the  crops  is  not  an  illuminating  parallel, 
for  the  choice  of  animals  of  such  a  colour  for  such  a 
purpose  was    obviously  due  to    their  resembling  tho 
ruddiness  of  ripe  corn,  the  sacrifice  of  them  being  a 
vieco  of  sympathetic  magic.     Some  have  thought  that 
the  redness  of  the  cow  here  required  was  associated  with 
the  idea  of  blood  ((Jen.  94*),  wherein  was  the  life  (the 
antithesis  of  death).     Possibly  this  is  the  right  explana 
tion  of  tho  scarlet  thread  ;   but  with  regard  to  the  red 
cow,   another  suggestion  may  be  ha/.arded,   viz.   that 
the  colour  was  chosen  as  being  that  of  the  red  earth 
beneath  which  the  dead  dwelt,  and  that  the  cow  was 
originally  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.     (Among 
the  Romans,  victims  of  a  black  colour  were  offered  to 
chthonic  deities.)     The  cedar  and  the  hyssop  (the  last 
the  caper,  or  else  a  species  of  marjoram)  were  doubtless 
credited   with   magical    virtue ;    for    trees   were    con 
sidered  to  be  sacred,  and  the  myrtle,  laurel,  and  oiive 
have    been    used     for    religious   purposes  by    various 
peoples.     That  the  whole  rite  originally  involved  con 
tact  with  holy  powers  is  implied  in  the  circumstances 
that  the  cow  had  to  be  burnt  outside  the  camp  (cf. 
Heb.   13nf.),  and  that  everyone  concerned  with  tho 
preparation  of  its  ashes,  or  with  the  water  with  which 
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they  wore  mingled,  was  rendered  unclean  until  the 
evening  ;  for  "  uncleannoss,"  in  this  and  sonic  other 
instances,  was  equivalent  to  sanetit3r,  which  incapaci 
tated  for  secular  occupations  all  who  became  infected 
with  it. 

2.  heifer:  better,  "cow,"  since  the  Hebrew  word 
is  used  of  cows  in  1  S.  G/.  The  choice  of  a  female 
aniint'.l  occurs  also  in  the  sin  offering  and  in  the 
sacrifice  offered  in  atonement  for  a  murder  by  an  un 
known  person  (Lev.  42/f.,  Dt.  213). — wherein  .  .  . 
blemish :  cf.  Lev.  22-20 ;  it  was  thought  that  the 
potency  of  the  sacred  animal  would  bo  reduced  by 
any  physical  imperfection. — upon  which  .  .  .  yoke: 
this  was  a  condition  generally  observed  in  the  case 
of  animals  intended  for  religious  purposes  (cf.  Horn. 
II.  x.  29:;,  Od.  iii.  383,  Verg.  Jtn.  vi.  38),  for  it  was 
felt  that  use  in  the  field  generally  impaired  the  virtue 
or  acceptability  of  the  victim.- — 9.  water  of  separation : 
strictly  "  water  (for  the  separation )  of  impurity," — a  sin 
offering :  better  (as  suggested  by  LXX),  ''  a  means  of 
purification  from  sin  "  (and  so  in  17)  ;  the  slaughtered 
cow  was  not  a  sacrifice  but  a  physical  agent  for  re 
moving  impurity.- — 12.  Render  (with  LXX)  as  in  mg.  ; 
cf.  19. — 13.  sprinkled  upon  him:  strictly,  "poured 
(or  dashed)  over  him  "  (cf.  1817),  the  verb  differing 
here  and  in  20  from  that  used  in  4,18, — 18.  hyssop : 
cf.  Ps.  r>l7.  Among.it  the  Romans  branches  of  olive 
and  of  laurel  were  similarly  used  as  sprinklers  in 
lustrations  (Yerg.  sEn.  vi.  230,  Juv.  ii.  158). — 21.  unto 
them:  read  (with  LXX),  "unto  you."- — unclean: 
this  consequence  was  due  to  the  holiness  of  the  water, 
just  as  in  later  times  the  Jews  held  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  "  defiled  the  hands  "  (pp.  39.  202). 

XX.  1  (JE  and  P).  The  Death  of  Miriam  at  Kadesh, 
- — As  the  narrative  is  now  arranged,  this  must  bo 
assumed  to  have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  forty 
years'  wanderings.  Zin,  which  is  identified  with 
Kadesh,  was  reached,  according  to  P,  immediately 
before  the  final  advance  towards  Canaan  (cf.  3336). 
But  according  to  JE  the  arrival  at  Kadesh  took  place 
before  the  penal  wanderings  (13s6)  ;  the  omission  of 
the  years  here  is  perhaps  due  to  the  compiler's  effort 
to  conceal  the  discrepancy. 

XX.  2-13  (mainly  JE),  The  Lack  of  Water  Supplied 
by  a  Miracle. — The  account  of  the  people's  demand  for 
water,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  supplied, 
seems  to  be  a  duplicate  of  the  narrative  in  Ex.  17i— 7, 
for  the  name  Uleribah  appears  in  both ;  but  whereas 
there  the  scene  is  Horeb,  here  it  is  Kadesh.  Probably 
the  account  in  Ex.  comes  mainly  from  E,  whilst  this 
account  proceeds  from  J.  These  stories  of  water 
having  been  produced  miraculously  from  a  rock  by 
the  stroke  of  a  leader's  rod  are  perhaps  prosaic  inter 
pretations  of  poetical  descriptions  (like  that  preserved 
in  21i6-i8)  of  the  procuring  of  water  by  more  ordinary 
means.  The  explanation  of  the  offence  through  which 
both  Moses  and  Aaron  were  excluded  from  Canaan  is 
very  defective.  In  12  the  offence  is  represented  as 
unbelief,  but  in  24  (cf.  27 14)  it  is  declared  to  have  been 
rebellion  ;  whilst  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  narra 
tive  to  support  either  statement.  There  must  be  some 
considerable  textual  corruption  (probably  in  8  and  10) ; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  original  of  one 
of  the  sources  there  was  something  like  this,  "  And 
Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said.  Speak 
ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes,  and  ye  shall  bring 
forth  to  them  water  out  of  the  rock.  But  Moses  and 
Aaron  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  Yahweh 
and  said,  Can  we  bring  forth  water  for  them  out 
of  this  rock  ?  "  To  this  Yahweh  replied,  "  Hear  me 
(so  LXX),  ye  rebels,"  and  bade  them  strike  the  rock 


(which  previously  they  had  only  been  directed  to 
address,  8),  and  this  command  was  obeyed  (9).  It 
must  be  supposed  that  to  draw  water  from  the  rock 
by  striking  it  with  the  wonder- working  rod  was  less 
of  a  marvel  than  to  do  so  by  mere  words,  and  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  punished  for  doubting  Yahwch's 
power  to  effect  the  latter  miracle  :  cf.  Ps.  10633. 

9.  the  rod  from  before  the  Lord:  i.e.  Aaron's  rod 
(see  17io). — 11.  his  rod:  read  (LXX),  "the  rod" 
(cf.  9).  Aaron's  rod  is  used  in  the  miracles  related  in 
Ex.  79,19,  85,16. — 13.  Meribah:  from  the  Heb.  ribh, 
"  to  strive."  Perhaps  the  right  reading  is  "  Meribah 
of  Kadesh,"  as  in  27i4,  Dt.  32si. — was  sanctified: 
i.e.  vindicated  Himself ;  cf.  Is.  5i6.  The  Hob.  con 
tains  a  reference  to  the  name  Kadesh. 

XX.  14-21.  Israel's  Abortive  Appeal  to  Edom  (JE).— 
Israel's  desire  to  cross  Edom  was  due  to  the  wish  to 
attack  Canaan  on  the  E.  instead  of  on  the  S.,  where 
they  had  met  with  defeat  (1445).  As  Kadesh  was  W. 
of  Edom,  the  encompassing  of  the  country  (21 4)  in 
volved  a  march  from  Kadesh  to  the  SE. 

16.  border:  The  term  here  means  territory  (cf.  22 
36).- — 19.  without  .  .  .,  else :  better,  "  it  is  no  great 
matter  (of  annoyance)." 

XX.  22-29.  The  Death  of  Aaron  (P).— Mt,  Hor,  the 
scene  of  Aaron's  death,  has  been  identified  by  some 
with  Jebel  Madurah,  an  isolated  hill  not  far  from  the 
S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  must  have  been  near 
io  the  NW-  frontier  of  Edom.      If  the  identification 
is  correct,  P  must  have  believed  that  Israel  crossed, 
instead  of  compassing,  Edom.     Others  identify  it  with 
Jebel    Haroun,    near    Petra.     According    to    Dt.    106, 
Aaron's  death  took  place  at  Moserah  (the  Moseroth  of 
Nu.  3330).     The  date  of  it  is  definitely  assigned  in  3338 
to  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus. 

XXI.  1-3.  Success  over  the  King  of  Arad.— Since 
Arad,  the  modern  Tell  Arad,   17  miles  from  Hebron, 
was  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  a  successful  advance 
of  the  whole  people  in  that  direction  would  hardly 
have   been   followed   by  a  circuit   round   Edom   (4f.) 
with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Canaan  from  the  E.,  it 
is  likely  that  this  section  relates  to  an  independent 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon   (cf.   Jg.   liGf.,    where,    however,    the   advance 
is  represented  as  made  from  Jericho). 

1.  Atharim :  the  place  and  the  meaning  of  the  name 
are  unknown. — 2.  utterly  destroy:  persons  and  (in 
general)  property  "  devoted  "  (mg.)  to  a  deity  were 
destroyed  as  being  taboo,  and  therefore  likely  to  in 
volve  danger  to  all  who  might  come  in  contact  with 
them  (pp.  99,  114,  Dt.  234*,  Jos.  617*}.— 3.  Hormah: 
for  the  meaning,  see  mg.  The  name  here  seems  to 
designate  a  district  including  more  cities  than  one. 
The  place  had  been  the  scone  of  a  defeat  (1440-45). 

XXI.  4-9.  The  Fiery  Serpents. — This  incident  is 
alluded  to  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  10g.  The  serpents  are 
described  as  fiery  by  reason  of  the  inflammation 
caused  by  their  bite.  The  means  whereby  the  injury 
they  inflicted  was  remedied  was  perhaps  originally  an 
instance  of  sympathetic  magic  inverted  (like  the  cure 
of  a  dog's  bite  by  a  hair  of  the  dog),  though  in  antiquity 
serpents  were  widely  credited  with  healing  virtues  in 
general,  and  were  by  the  Greeks  associated  with 
Asclepius.  The  writer  of  Nu.  naturally  assigns  the 
cure  of  the  snake-bite  not  to  magic  but  to  Yahweh 
(cf.  Wisd.  165,7).  It  is  held  by  several  scholars  that 
the  present  story  is  mainly  an  astiological  legend  (p.  134) 
to  explain  the  practice  of  the  serpent -worship  recorded 
in  2  K.  184.  By  our  Lord  the  uplifting  of  the  brazen 
serpent  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  His  crucifixion 
(Jn.  814). 
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4.  To  compass,  etc.:  this  connects  with  2014-21. — 
5.  light:  better,  "contemptible." 

XXI.  10-20.  An  Itinerary. — This  continues  4  ("  and 
they  journeyed  from  Mount  Ilor  "),  but  the  immediate 
place1  of  d:-puit urn  in  10  is  omitted.  In  334.2f.  two 
stations  air  inserted  between  lior  and  Oboth. 

lOf.  Oboth  .  .  .  Iye-abr<rim:  both  unknown. — be 
fore  Ivloab :  i.e.  E.  of  Moab. — 12.  the  valley  of  Zered : 
probably  the  YVady  el  Ahsa  at  tho  SE.  angle  of  the 
JX-ad  Sea,- --13.  the  other  side  of  Arnon:  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  this  means  X.  of  the  river  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  on  the  march,  or  S.  of  the  river 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  later  times.  Tho 
Arnon  ( j>.  3L;!  is  the  modern  Wadyel  Mojib. — Cometh  out 
Of  :  i.e.  stretches  away  from.-  14.  the  book  of  the  wars 
of  the  Lord :  probably  a  collection  of  songs  relating  to 
the  wars  of  Israel,  the  interests  and  undertakings  of 
a  nation  and  of  its  national  (.Joel  being  regarded  as  tho 
sHitie.  .Israel's  bailies  weir  Yahweh's  battles  (1  S.  IS 
17.  ~2~i.:^).  ami  Israel's  enemies  we're  Yahweh's  enemies 

( 1  S. .",()  j6).—  Vaheb  in  Suphah :  unknown. — the  valleys  : 
The  gorge  of  the  Arm  in,  13  mile.*;  from  its  mouth, 
divides  into  two  branches,  and  each  of  these  into 
other  tuo. — 15.  the  dwelling  of  Ar:  better.  "  the  site 
of  Ar."  an  unknown  locality  but  somewhere  on  the 
upper  ArnoH.-  16.  Beer:  perhaps  the  Boer-dim  of 
ss.  I.',  .  17f.  The  song  here  unoied  really  refers  not 
to  a  well  made  to  llow  by  miiaciilous  means  (as  i(> 
Is.  r/.  !'()_•-  i  ;.  \\\.  17 1  ~).  but  to  one  dug  by 
labourers  \\orkmg  undei'  the  authority  of  their  rulers, 
•uhu,  with  their  sceptres,  superintended  the  digging. — 
from  the  wilderness:  lead  (I AX)  "  from  Beer."-  they 
Journeyed  to  Mattanah:  Mattanah  is  unknown.  The 
voids  "  journeyed  to  "  are  not  in  the  lleb.  ;  and  tho 
name  "  Mattanah  "  means  lit.  "  a  gift."  Accord 
ingly  the  Taigum  of  Onkclos  reiulers.  "  it  was  given  to 
Tin  m  in  the  wilderness  "  ;  whilst  a  later  Targum  ex 
plains  that  the  well,  which  had  been  hidden,  was 
re.-tored  1o  them  through  the  merits  of  Miriam. — 19. 
Nahalicl:  an  unknown  loeaiity.  The  name  means 
"the  torrent-valley  of  (!oelv;  ami  the  Targum  of 
Onke-leis,  taking  this,  like  the  preceding  name  .Mattanah, 
iiU-rally,  paraphrases  "  anel  from  (the  lime)  that  it  was 
given  to  them,  it  (i.e.  the  \\ell)  descended  with  them 
to  the  river.-'."  This  is  the-  source  of  tho  curious  le-gend 
(referred  to  by  1'aul  in  1  Cor.  U>4  )  of  a  rock  that 
accompanied  the  Jsraeiiles  in  their  journeys  anel  sup 
plied  them  \\ith  water  (:,ee  Thackeray,  The  Jidntion 
o/ X'.  J'tni!  t<>  Cuntttnporunj  .!nri«h  Tliuutjht.  p.  205). — 
Bamoth:  perhaps  the  Bamoth-baal  of  2241  ?//(/.• — 
20.  the  valley:  probably  the  AVfuly  'Ayiin  Mima. 
• — Pisgah:  one  of  the  spurs  jutting  out  from  tho 
table-land  overlooking  the  barren  sheire  of  the  Jordan 
,'r.ear  its  month),  a  waste,  which  is  here  (ing.)  called 
"  the  lieshimon  "  (p.  .'!!). 

XXI.  21-32.  The  Conquest  of  the  Amorites.— This 
narrative  presupposes  the  position  reached  in  13  (not 
in  20),  for  the  embassy  to  Sihon  would  naturally  be 
despatched  befeire  the  Amorite  border  was  crossed.- — 
23.  Jahaz  :  the  Jah/.ah  of  Jer.  4821,  probably  not  far 
from  Dilion.— 24.  Jabbok :  the  modern  Xahr  ez- 
Zerka.— was  strong:  read  (TAX)  "  was  Jazer'  (32).— 
25.  all  these  cities :  a  list  of  cities  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  compiler. — Heshbon :  the  modern 
Hesban,  18  miles  E.  of  the  Jordan. — 26.  out  of  his 
hand:  LXX  lias  "from  Aroer"'  (Je>s.  1325);  but 
perhaps  the  correct  reading  is  "  from  Jabbok  "  (24). — 
27.  The  poem  here  quoted  is  appealed  to  by  the  com 
piler  as  evidence  that  Heshbon  had  been  taken  by 
Fihon  from  the  Moabites,  and  29  at  first  sight  confirms 
the  supposition  that  it  relates  to  au  Amorite  triumph 


over  Moab.  But  the  allusion  to  Sihon  in  29  makes 
the  verse  too  long,  and  it  is  omitted  in  Jer.  4846,  where 
the  rest  of  the  verse  is  cited  ;  and  since  28  celebrates 
the  burning  of  "  the  city  of  Sihon,"  it  is  probable 
that  the  poem  really  refers  to  a  conquest  of  Moab 
subseejuent  to  Sihoii's  time,  achieved  by  Israel  (cf. 
2  K.  34  and  the  inscription  of  Mesha). — that  speak  in 
proverbs:  better,  "that  recite  ballads." — the  city  of 
Sihon :  Heshbon  is  so  termed  in  consequence  of  having 
once  been  taken  by  Sihon  from  the  Moabites,  just  as 
Jerusalem  was  called  "  tho  city  of  David  "  through 
having  been  wrested  by  David  from  the  Jebusitcs 
(2  S.  5ij). — be  built:  i.e.  bo  rebuilt.  The  counsel  is 
given  in  mockery. — 28.  implies  that  Heshbon  was  the 
first  town  iired  by  tho  enemy,  and  that  the  conflagra 
tion  extended  to  Ar.  further  S.  The  foo  clearly  came 
from  the  N.  In  tho  last  lino  render  (with  LXX),  "  It 
hath  consumed  the  high  places  of  Arnon.''- — 29.  0 
people  of  Chemosh:  Chcmosh  was  the  god  of  tho 
Moabites  (1  K.  ll/),  who  were  call  eel  his  people,  just 
aa  the  Israelites  were  styled  Yahweh's  people  (Jg.  on). 
• — He  hath  given,  etc.:  Me>ab"s  disasters  are  attributed 
to  Chemosh,  as  Israels  were  ascribed  to  Yahweh 
(Jg.  61). — his  sons  ...  his  daughters:  a  Semitic 
nation  was  regarelexl  as  being  of  the  stock  of  the  god 
whom  it  worshipped.  Similarly  the  Israelites  were 
termed  "the  children  of  Yahweh  "  (Dt.  14i).- — Read 
(for  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines),  "  And  his  daughters 
into  captivity  unto  tho  king." — SO.  Read  (partly  after 
LXX  anel  Yulg.),  "  Their  offspring  have  perished  from 
ileshhon  even  unto  Dibon,  anel  their  women  from 
Noplmh  unto  Meeleba."  But  if  this  emendation  is 
thought  too  drastic,  and  the  third  line  is  retained,  as 
in  the  text,  the  fourth  is  best  altered  (cf.  ing.)  to,  "  With 
fire  unto  Meeleba."  Dibon  is  tho  modern  Dhiban, 
4  miles  N.  of  tho  Arnon;  Nophah  is  unknown; 
Medeba  is  Madeba,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Heshbon.  Kophah 
ami  .Meeleba  may  perhaps  mark  the  western  and  eastern 
limits  of  the  devastation  (as  Heshbon  and  Dibon  tho 
northern  and  southern). — 32.  Jazer:  identified  with 
Sar,  8  miles  W-  of  Rabbath  Ammori  After  the  con 
quest,  it  was  incluelcd  in  (Jael  (.Jos.  13.25). 

XXI.  33-35.  The  Conquest  of  Bashan.— This  passage 
is  substantially  identical  with  Dt.  3i-3,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  transferred  hither  from  thence.  It  is 
ignored  in  222.  Bashan  (the  country  N.  of  the 
Yarmuk),  the  modem  Hauran,  was  probably  occupied 
by  Israelite  settlers  who  migrated  thither  Irom  the  \V. 
of  Jordan  in  post-Mosaic  times.  It  was  famous  for  its 
oaks,  sheep,  and  cattle  (Is.  2 13.  Dt.  32i4,  Ps.  22i2). 

33.  Edrei:  the  modern  Edreat,  30  miles  E.  of  tho 
Lake  of  Gennesaret. — 35.  and  his  sons:  omit  (cf.  33f., 
Dt.  33). 

XXII.-XXIV.  (JE).  The  Episode  of  Balak  and 
Balaam.- — It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  tho 
Moabites  at  first  regarded  with  some  satisfaction  tho 
defeat  of  their  former  conquerors,  the  Amorites,  by 
their  own  kinsmen  the  Israelites.  But  the  latter's 
occupation  of  tho  Amorites'  land  aroused  their  jealousy 
and  their  fears,  and  accordingly  Balak  the  king  of 
Moab  sent  for  Balaam,  a  foreigner,  whose  blessings 
and  curses  were  believed  to  be  exceptionally  effectual 
for  good  anel  for  ill,  to  curse  Israel.  Balaam  so  far 
acceded  to  Balak's  appeal  as  to  come  to  him,  but  re 
fused  to  utter  anything  but  what  Yahweh  inspired  him 
to  say  ;  and  by  Yahweh  the  Moabite  king's  wish  to 
injure  Israel  was  made  conducive  to  his  own  undoing, 
Balaam  being  inspired  to  bless  Israel.  The  narrative 
is  designed  to  display  the  providential  care  for  Israel 
manifested  by  Yahweh,  who  overruled  to  their  advan 
tage  the  devices  of  their  enemies ;  and  illustrates 
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alike  (a)  the  belief  that  the  God  of  Israel  did  not 
entirely  confine  His  revelations  to  His  own  people, 
(6)  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  the  spoken  word,  and 
(o)  the  belief  that  the  lower  animals  have  occasionally 
been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech.  The  story  is 
derived  from  JE  ;  and  the  composite  character  of 
tliis  source  is  disclosed  by  the  presence  of  certain 
repetitions  and  discrepancies  which  are  pointed  out 
below.  A  reference  to  Balaam  also  occurs  in  P,  which 
connects  him  with  Midian  (31s,i6);  and  by  a  com 
bination  of  the  passages  taken  from  all  three  sources 
Balaam  has  been  regarded  in  the  sinister  light  in  which 
he  appears  in  2  P.  2isf.,  Jndc  n,  Rev.  £14.  But  the 
worst  feature  of  the  conduct  attributed  to  him — his 
advice  to  Israel's  enemies  to  Deduce  them  by  means 
of  their  women — is  found  only  in  P,  the  latest  and  least 
trustworthy  of  the  Pentatouchal  sources.  In  J,  though 
he  is  represented  as  going  to  Balak  without  the  Divine 
permission,  yet  he  is  depicted  as  steadfast  in  com 
municating  faithfully  Yahweh's  revelation  ;  whilst  in 
E  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  his  behaviour  to  afford  n 
handle  to  censure. 

XXII.  1-^t.  Moab's  Fear  of  Israel.— Of  these  verses 
i  comes  from  P,  the  rest  from  JE  (the  presence  of  both 
constituents  beinc  shown  by  the  repetitions  in  3).  As 
the  Moabites  were  great  breeders  of  sheep  (2  K.  84), 
they  feared  that  the  pasturage  would  not  suffice  for 
both  themselves  and  Israel  (likewise  a  pastoral  people). 
The  reference  in  4  (and  also  7)  to  Midian  is  probably 
due  to  an  editor  who  wished  to  bring  P's  allusions  to 
Balaam  in  3l8,i6  into  connexion  with  the  present 
story. 

1.  beyond  the  Jordan :  -i.e.  E.  of  the  river,  described 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  resident  on  the  W.  of  it. — 
3.  was  distressed  because  of:  better,  "loathed." 

XXII.  5-14.  Balak's  first  Summons  to  Balaam,  and 
Yahweh's  Refusal  to  Let  him  Go, — This  comes  mainly 
from  J.  But  in  5,  if  "  the  land  of  the  children  of  his 
people  "  (which  can  only  refer  to  Balak  and  yields 
little  sense)  be  corrected  (after  Sam.,  Syr.,  Vulg.)  to 
"  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  there  is  a  dis 
crepancy  in  the  account  of  Balaam's  home,  which  is 
diversely  represented  as  (a)  Pethor  on  the  River 
(i.e.  Pituru  on  the  Euphrates,  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II),  nearly  a  month's 
journey  from  Moab,  and  (b)  Ammon,  only  a  few  days' 
journey  distant.  The  discrepancy  is  explicable  as  due 
to  a  difference  in  the  sources  used  :  the  first  statement 
probably  comes  from  E,  the  second  from  J.  Balak's 
belief  (6)  in  the  potency  of  words  uttered  in  blessing 
or  cursing  (Gen.  025-27*)  is  illustrated  by  the  narrative 
of  Isaac's  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  27,  especially  33) 
and  by  the  requisition  (cited  by  Gray)  which  was  made 
in  69-63  B.C  to  Onias  by  the  troops  of  Hyrcanus  II 
to  curse  the  forces  of  Aristobulus.  The  offer  to  a  seer 
or  a  prophet  of  a  reward  for  his  services  (7)  has  parallels 
in  1  '8.  9s,  1  K.  143,  2  K.  8sf. 

XXII.  15-21.  Balak's  second  Summons  to  Balaam, 
and  Yahweh's  Consent  that  he  should  Go.- — This  section 
probably  comes  from  E,  and  represents  not  a  change 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  God,  but  a  difference  of 
attitude  ascribed  to  Him  by  the  second  of  the  two 
sources  here  used,  Balaam  being  allowed  to  go  but 
not  to  curse. 

XXII.  22-35.  Balaam's  Journey  to  Balak  without 
God's  Consent. — This  section  is  clearly  not  the  sequel 
of  the  preceding,  but  the  continuation  of  5-14,  and 
(as  far  as  34)  is  derived  from  J.  Balaam  disregards  the 
Divine  prohibition  to  go  to  Balak  which  is  recorded  in 
12,  but  is  made  aware  of  Yahweh's  anper  in  the  course 
of  his  journey.  The  ass  was  the  animal  commonly 


used  by  the  Hebrews  for  riding  in  times  of  peace 
(Gen.  22s,  Ex  4ao,  Jg.  104,  1  K.  240,  2  K.  422,  Zech.  9o). 
The  speaking  of  a  dumb  animal  (alluded  to  in  2  P.  2 16) 
is  paralleled  in  the  OT  only  by  the  speaking  of  the 
serpent  in  Gen.  3  ;  but  similar  fanciful  stories  of 
animals  that  used  human  language  occur  in  Homer, 
11.  xix.  407,  Livy,  iii.  10,  xxiv.  "10.  Ju  35  (he  dis 
obedient  prophet  is  apparently  allowed  to  continue 
his  journey  ;  but  the  words  tittered  by  the  angel  are 
virtually  identical  with  God's  words  in  20  (K)  ;  so  that 
possibly  J's  version  of  the  angel's  reply  has  been  lost 
and  replaced  by  a  passage  from  the  other  source.  It 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  37  that  Balaam  returned 
home  and  that  Balak  went  to  seek  him  there. 

32.  thy  way  is  perverse:  better  (with  Syr.),  "  thou 
hast  made  thy  way  (or  journey)  headlong"  (i.e.  pre 
cipitate). 

XXII.  36-40.  The  Meeting  of  Balak  and  Balaam.— 
Partly  from  E.  and  partly  from  J,  but  the  distribution 
between  the  two  sources  is  uncertain.  Probably  36 
and  38  belong  to  E.  describing  (in  continuation  of  21) 
Balaam's  journey  to  Moat),  where  he  is  met  by  Balak 
at  the  frontier  city  of  Moab  (the  Ar  of  21 15)  ;  whilst  37 
and  39  belong  to  J,  and  imply  that  Balak  went  in 
person  to  fetch  Balaam,  who  returned  with  him  to 
Kiriath-huzoth  (an  unknown  locality).  The  sacrifices 
mentioned  in  40  formed  part  of  a  feast  of  welcome, 
shares  of  the  feast  being  sent  both  to  Balaam  and  to 
the  princes. 

XXII.  41-XXIII.  6.  Balak's  Sacrifices  preliminary 
to  Balaam's  first  Oracle. — This  section  proceeds  from 
E.  Balak  brought  Balaam  to  Bamoth-baal  (41  »tj/.), 
the  site  of  a  sanctuary  placed  where  Balaam  could 
have  the  objects  of  his  expected  curse  before  him. 
The  sacrifices  offered  by  Balak  were  designed  to  dispose 
God  to  favour  his  wishes  ;  and  the  altars  and  the 
victims  were  reckoned  by  sevens,  because  seven  was  a 
sacred  number  among  many  ancient  peoples  (Gen.  2128, 
Jos.  64,  Verg.  &n.  vi.  38).  The  sacredncsa  attaching 
to  it  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  sun,  moon,  and 
five  planets  known  in  antiquity  (Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn).  The  idea  of  its  sanctity  was  prob 
ably  derived  by  the  Israelites  from  Babylonia,  where 
it  occurs  in  inscriptions. 

XXII.  41.  the  utmost  part:    i.e.  the  end  nearest  to 
the    spectator.     The    LXX    rightly    gives    the    sense 
"  some    portion."- — XXIII.  2.  omit    "'  and    Balaam  "  ; 
the  offerings  were  Balak's  (3). — 4.  and  he  said  .  .  . 
altar :    these  words  must  have  been  spoken  to  Balaam 
by  Balak  and  should  bo  transposed  to  the  end  of  2. — • 
5.  And  Yahweh:    this  should  follow   the  first  clause 
of  4. — 7.  took  up  his  parable:    i.e.  took  upon  his  lips 
the  oracle  he  was  inspired  to  utter. 

XXIII.  7-10.  Balaam's  First  Oracle. — Its  purport  is 
that  the  secure  independence,  the  imposing  numbers, 
and   the   undisturbed   prosperity   of   Israel   are   proof 
that  the  people  have  not  been  cursed  by  God  and 
therefore  cannot  be  cursed  by  Balaam.     The  poem, 
which  may  have  been  incorporated,  rather  than  com 
posed,  by  the  author  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  date 
from  a  period  when  Israel  was  most  prosperous  (i.e. 
some  time  during  the  undivided  monarchy  ;     cf.  on 
247,i7). 

7.  Aram:  i.e.  Aram-naharaim(Gen.24io*,Dt.234?M<7.), 
the  country  near  the  Euphrates.  This  agrees  with  E's 
view  that  Balaam's  home  was  at  Pethor. — defy  :  better, 
"  execrate." — 9.  that  dwell  alone,  i.e.  that  live  secure 
and  unmolested. — shall  not  be  reckoned,  etc. :  better, 
"  reckoneth  not  itself  among  the  nations,"  i.e.  regards 
itself  as  above  the  level  of  others  by  reason  of  its  good 
fortune,  due  to  its  unique  relation  with  Yahweh  (see 
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Ex.   19sf.,  33 16,  Lev.  2024).— 10.  Read,   "  Who  can 

count  the  dust  (i.(.  the  numbers,  Gen.  13i6)  of  Jacob  ? 
\Vho  can  reckon  (LXX)  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Israel  ?  "• — Let  me  die.  etc. :  the  death  of  such  righteous 
people  as  the  Israelites  is  so  long  deferred  and  so 
peaceful  that  the  speaker  can  desire  no  better  sequel 
of  life  for  himself.  For  "end"  cf.  1'r  23i8  tuf/.,* 
though  the  LXX  takes  the  word  to  mean  ''  posterity  " 
(Ps.  109i3).  The  epithet  "righteous."  here  applied 
to  individual  Israelites,  is  applied  collectively  to  tho 
nation  in  the  title  ''  The  book  of  Jashar  (or  tho 
Righteous)/'  given  to  a  collection  of  poems  cele 
brating  national  achievements  (p.  45.  Jos.  lOiaf.,  2  S. 
Ii8).  The  name  ''  Jeshurun  "  (a  word  from  the  same 
root  and  of  similar  meaning)  is  also  used  to  describe 
Israel  in  Dt.  32i5,  335.26,  Is.  442. 

XXIII.  11-17.  Balak's  Sacrifices  preliminary  to 
Balaam's  second  Oracle. — Balak's  disappointment  at 
Balaam's  first  utterance  leads  him  to  take  Balaam  to 
the  field  of  Zophim  (or  "  the  watchmen  '")  in  the 
hope  that  the  different  locality  might  dispose  Clod  to 
accept  his  renewed  sacrifices  and  to  grant  his  wishes. 
Some  places  were  thought  to  be  regarded  by  a  divinity 
with  greater  favour  than  others  (1  8.  5b*).  For  I'i-irah, 
see  2120*. 

13.  shalt  not  see  them  all :  it  might  be  expected 
that  Balak  on  the  second  occasion  would  show  Balaam 
the  whole  of  Israel,  and  not  a  part  only  (as  on  the 
first)  ;  and  these  words  may  have  been  introduced  by 
the  editor  because  of  the  third  occasion  in  242  (which 
probably  conies  from  another  source). 

XXIII.  18-24.  Balaam's  Second  Oracle.— This  goes 
beyond  the  preceding  in  frustrating  the  hopes  of  Balak, 
for  it  declares  that  God  has  not  only  not  cursed  Israel, 
but  has  positively  blessed  it,  and  describes  Israel's 
freedom  from  adversity  and  its  formidable  strength. 

19.  Cf.  1  S.  l">2o.— 20.  he  hath  blessed,  etc. :  read 
(LXX),    "  I   miM    bless  and  I  must   not  reverse  it.'' — 

21.  He  hath  not  beheld,  etc.  :    read  (Syr.),  "  I  have  not 
beheld  calamity  in  Jacob,  nor  have  I  seen  trouble  in 
Israel."— the    shout   of  a  king:     -i.e.   the    shouting   in 
honour  of  a  king  (a  title  of  Yahweh,   1   S.  S;),  whoso 
symbol,  the  Ark.  was  welcomed  with  shouts.   1  S.  4s). 
The  parallelism  favours  the  interpretation  of  "  king  " 
here  as  a   Divine,  not  a  human,  ruler  (as  in  24/),  and 
for  "shout"'  the  LXX  lias  "glory"  (cf.  Zech.  2s).- — 

22.  the  wild  ox:  an  extinct  species  (bod  primigenius),  of 
great  size  and  fierceness  (cf.  Dt.  33 17). — 23.  enchant 
ment:      better,     "divining.''     Gods    favour    towards 
Israel  was  due  to  the  absence  in  it  of  the  practice  of 
observing    omens    which    was    so    common    in    other 
nations. — Now    shall    it.    etc.:     read    "At     the   due 
season  (LXX)  it  is  wont  to  be  told  to  Israel  and  to 
Judah  what  (Jod  will  do."  i.i.  Israel,  instead  of  seeking 
to  discover  the  future  by  divination,  receives  revela 
tions  from  tho  Almighty  (cf.  Am.  37).     But  the  trans 
lation  is  precarious  ;  and  as  the  whole  verso  interrupts 
the  sequence  of  22  and  24  (both  of  which  compare 
Israel's  strength  to  that  of  the  strongest  animals),  it 
is  perhaps  intrusive. 

XXIII.  25-XXIV.  2.  Balak's  Sacrifices  preliminary 
to  Balaam's  third  Oracle. — The  scene  of  these  was  Peor, 
some  mountain  overlooking  the  desert  bordering  tho 
Dead  Sea  on  the  W.  The  inconsistency  between 
Balak's  indignant  dismissal  of  Balaam  in  25  and  his 
renewed  attempt  in  2/f.  to  gain  what  he  wanted  has 
suggested  that  with  25  one  account  of  the  episode 
ends,  and  that  what  follows  comes  from  another, 
with  editorial  links.  The  allusion  in  24i  to  the  use 
of  enchantments  (better,  "  divinations  "  or  "  omens  ") 
on  previous  occasions  certainly  does  not  correspond 


to  the  accounts  in  23sf.,  or  23isf.,  so  that  the  con 
clusion  that  here  the  editor  has  used  another  source, 
of  which  a  portion  has  been  omitted,  seems  justified. 
Probably  E  has  been  mainly  employed  in  23,  and 
J  in  24. 

XXIV.  3-9.  Balaam's  Third  Oracle.— This  varies  the 
tonor  of  the  two  previous  utterances  by  dwelling  upon 
the  fertility  of  Israel's  soil,  and  tho  eminence  of  its 
ruler.  It  was  probably  constructed,  like  the  preceding 
oracle,  in  distichs,  but  in  two  places  this  arrangement 
has  been  disturbed.  The  reference  to  a  king  in  Israel 
points  to  the  poem  having  boon  written  in  tho  timo 
of  the  monarchy. 

3f.  The  seer  is  represented  as  receiving  the  Divine 
revelations  in  a  trance  or  dream,  the  "  closed  eye  "  of 
3  being  the  eye  of  the  body,  and  the  "  open  eyes  "  of  4 
being  the  eyes  of  the  mind.  But  tho  rendering  "  waa 
closed  "  in  3  is  doubtful. — Balaam  .  .  .  saith :  better, 
"  Utterance  of  Balaam."  etc.  (and  so  in  the  next  two 
lines).  The  word  rendered  "  utterance  "  is  almost  ex 
clusively  used  of  communications  from  Yahweh  through 
His  prophets,  and  has  an  impressiveness  which  the 
RV  inadequately  expresses. — Falling  down  :  i.e.  (seem 
ingly)  in  sleep  :  cf.  '22 19.  In  4  one  line  of  a  distich  is 
lacking  ;  comparison  with  the  similar  16  suggests  that 
after  the  first  line  there  should  be  inserted,  "And 
knoweth  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High." — 6.  Render, 
"  As  valleys  which  spread  themselves  out."  The  rows 
of  Israel's  tents  appear  like  diverging  valleys.  The 
third  and  fourth  lines  should  probably  be  rearranged 
and  emended  thus,  "  As  cedar  trees  which  Yahweh 
hath  planted  (cf.  Ps.  104i6),  As  terebinths  beside  the 
waters."  Cellars  do  not  grow  near  water,  and  lign 
aloes  were  to  the  Hebrews  foreign  trees,  coming  from 
Arabia,  India,  or  China,  the  wood  of  which  was  im 
ported  for  its  fragrant  odour  (Ps.  45s,  Pr.  7i7,  Ca.  414). 
— 7.  Israel's  water-supply  is  abundant,  and  his  soil  well 
irrigated  (Gen.  4925) :  with  the  second  line  cf.  EC.  Hi. — • 
The  comparison  with  Agag  (a  king  of  Amalek)  suggests 
that  the  poem  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Saul  or 
David  (r/.  1  S.  low)  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Amalekites 
were  never  so  powerful  a  nation  as  to  make  their  ruler 
an  appropriate  standard  of  comparison  (though  cf.  20) 
throws  doubt  upon  tho  correctness  of  the  text.' — 8.  In 
this  verse,  which  should  seemingly  consist  of  three 
distichs,  one  distich  is  incomplete.  The  last  lino  (with 
its  mention  of  arrows)  is  out  of  harmony  with  tho 
adjoining  comparison  to  a  fierce  animal,  and  should 
bo  corrected  to  ''  And  smite  their  loins  (Dt.  33n)  in 
sunder,"  or  "  And  smite  their  oppressors  in  sunder." — 
9.  Cf.  Gen.  499. 

XXIV.  10-14.  Balak's  Dismissal  of  Balaam.— Balak 
shows  his  contempt  for  the  seer,  who  had  failed  to  earn 
the  promised  reward,  by  clapping  his  hands  together 
(a  mark  of  scorn,  Job  2723)  ;  whilst  Balaam,  before 
departing,  utters  unasked  another  oracle  concerning 
the  future  relations  of  Israel  with  Moab. 

XXIV.  15-19.  Balaam's  Fourth  Oracle. — In  this  it 
is  predicted  that  Israel,  previously  declared  to  be 
formidable  to  its  foes  in  general,  will  bring  destruction 
upon  Moab  and  Edom  in  particular. 

17.  not  now  .  .  .  not  nigh:  i.e.  the  prediction  re 
lates  to  the  distant  future. — a  star:  a  figure  for  an 
illustrious  king  (rf.  Is.  14i2,  Rev.  22i6).  The  passage 
possibly  influenced  the  belief  that  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  would  be  heralded  by  a  star  (Mt.  22 ) ;  and  the 
name  of  Bar-cochba,  "  son  of  a  star,"  was  assumed  by 
a  pretended  Messiah  in  A.D.  120. — In  the  last  two  lines 
read,  "  And  shall  smite  through  the  temples  of  Moab, 
And  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  sons  of  tumult " 
(i.e.  the  people  of  Moab).  But  some,  instead  of  the 
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last  four  words,  would  read  "  the  sons  of  pride,"  the 
pride  of  Moab  being  notorious  (Is.  166,  Jer.  4829, 
Zeph.  2io). — 18f.  The  repetitions  and  ellipses  make  it 
probable  that  the  text  is  very  corrupt.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  read,  "  And  Edom  shall  bo  a  possession, 
And  the  remnant  shall  perish  from  Seir  ;  While  Israel 
doeth  valiantly,  And  Judah  shall  have  dominion  over 
his  enemies."  The  subjugation  by  Israel  of  Moab 
and  Edom,  which  is  hero  contemplated,  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  David  (2  S.  82,13  mg.,  14).  The  predicted 
overthrow  of  Edom  (or  Seir,  cf.  Gen.  80s)  is  irrelevant 
to  Balaam's  purpose  as  stated  in  14  ;  and  some  have 
thought  that  these  verses  are  a  later  addition. 

XXIV.  20-24.  Three  Appended -Oracles.— These  ad 
ditional  oracles,  relating  to  other  peoples  than  the 
Moabites,  are  probably  derived  from  neither  E  nor  J, 
but  have  been  inserted  by  an  editor  from  other  sources. 

20.  On  Amalek. — This  prophecy,  predicting  the  de 
struction  of  Amalek,  received  a  fulfilment  in  the  timo 
of  Saul,  who  put  thorn  under  the  ban  ( 1  S.    15?f . ) ; 
but  some  of  the  Amalekites  survived  to  be  slaughtered 
by  David  (1  S.  30 1-17),  and  a  remnant  existed  oven  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Ch.  443). 

21f.  On  the  Kenite. — These  were  a  wandering  people 
connected  by  name  with  Cain  or  Kain  (Gen.  4i,22), 
who  generally  had  their  home  to  the  S.  of  Palestine, 
mixing  with  the  Amalekites  (1  S.  156)  or  with  Judah 
(Jg.  Ii6*,  1  S.  27io).  The  oracle  predicts  their  de 
portation  by  Asshur,  which  is  the  usual  designation 
of  the  Assyrians,  though  there  was  also  an  Arabian 
tribe  called  the  Asshurim  (Gen.  203).  When  or  how 
the  prediction  was  thought  to  be  fulfilled  cannot  be 
determined. 

21.  nest:   the  word   in  Heb.  involves  a  play  upon 
the  name  Kain  or  Kenito. — 22.  Render  as  in  the  mg., 
"  How  long  (will  the  Kenites'  fancied  security  last)  ?  " 

23f.  On  Asshur. — The  victorious  career  of  the 
Kenites'  captors  threatened  the  extermination  of  all ; 
but  the  oracle  predicts  destruction  for  the  conquering 
power  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Kittim.  Kittim 
properly  means  Cyprus  (from  its  capital,  Kition),  which 
was  subject  to  Assyria  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  anticipates  that  the 
Cypriots  will  rebel  against,  and  subdue,  Assyria.  But 
the  name  is  also  used  to  denote  alike  the  Mediterranean 
countries  in  general  (Jer.  2io),  and  Greece  or  Rome 
in  particular  (1  Mac.  li,  Dan.  11 30).  If  it  here  stands 
for  either  of  the  two  latter  peoples,  the  name  Asshur 
probably  means  not  Assyria  (which  was  brought  to 
an  end  long  before  Greece  and  Rome  became  world- 
powers)  but  Persia  (as  in  Ezr.  622  and  perhaps  Is.  27i3 
cf.  11 1 1*);  and  the  prophecy  may  have  in  view  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander  the  Great. 

23.  Render,  ''  Alas,  who  shall  live  after  God's  ap 
pointing  him  (to  bo  an  agent  of  destruction  ;  cf.  Is.  lOjf., 
372(>)?" — 24.  Eber:  (p.  34)  lit.  the  country  or  people 
"across"  (the  Euphrates),  and  probably  here  a 
synonym  for  Asshur,  whether  this  moans  Assyria  (on 
the  Tigris)  or  Persia  (still  further  east). 

XXV.  In  this  chapter  fragments  of  two  distinct 
narratives  have  been  united.  In  the  first  (from  JE), 
the  Israelites  sin  with  Moabite  women,  and  the  sin  is 
punished  by  the  judicial  execution  of  the  offenders.  In 
the  second  (from  P),  the  sin  is  committed  with  Midianite 
women,  and  is  avenged  by  a  plague.  The  first  frag 
ment  lacks  a  conclusion,  the  second  its  beginning. 

XXV.  1-5.  (JE).  Immorality  with  Moabite  Women 
at  Shittiro. — This  was  followed  by  participation  in  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Moabite  god  Chemosh  (2l2g), 
who  was  styled  (3  mg.)  the  Baal  (or  lord)  of  Peor  (just 


as  there  was  a  Baal  of  Hormon,  and  a  Baal  of  Lebanon). 
The  carrying  out  of  Moses'  sentence  (5)  is  not  recorded. 

XXV.  6-18.  (P).  Th3  Slaying  of  Zimri  and  Cozbi  by 
Phinohas. — This    narrative    begins    abruptly ;     but   it 
must  bo  assumed  that  the  people  were  suffering  under, 
and  bewailing  (6),  a  plague  (8)  inflicted  for  intercourse 
or    intermarriage    with    Midianite    women,    who    had 
seduced   the   Israelites   at   the  suggestion   of   Balaam 
(31 16).     Zimri  aggravated  his  offence   by  bringing  a 
Midianitess  into  the  Israelite  camp  instead  of  visiting 
her  at  her  own  home.     The  story  of  Phinehas'  zeal  in 
slaying  the  offenders  is  designed  to  support  the  ex 
clusive  claim  to  the  priesthood  of  the  descendants  of 
Zadok  (cf.  Ezek.  44i5f.:-:),  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Phinehas  (1  Ch.  61-15). 

9.  twenty  and  four  thousand. — Paul,  who  alludes  to 
the  incident  in  1  Cor.  108,  gives  the  number  as  three 
and  twenty  thousand  (perhaps  by  a  lapse  of  memory). — • 
11.  he  was  jealous  .  .  .  jealousy :  i.e.  his  resentment 
adequately  expressed  the  Divine  resentment. — 12. 
covenant :  here  used  with  the  meaning  of  promise,  not 
compact  (cf.  Gen.  99,11,16,  Jer.  3l3if.). — 15.  head  of 
the  people  of:  better,  "  head  of  the  clans  of." — 18.  the 
matter  of  Peor:  the  editor  confuses  the  two  distinct 
stories  contained  in  1-5  and  6—15  ;  cf.  Ps.  10628-31. 

XXVI.  Particulars   of  a  Second  Census  taken  38 
Years  after  the  First. 

XXVI.  1-51.  The  Numbers  of  the  Twelve  Secular 
Tribes. — -The  census  was  again  confined  to  men  over 
twenty.  The  total  is  1820  less  than  on  the  earlier 
occasion  ;  there  are  increases  in  seven  tribes,  and  de 
creases  in  five.  Some  of  the  names  which  purport  to 
be  those  of  persons  are  identical  with  the  names  of 
localities,  e.g.  Gilead,  Jezer  (i.e.  Abiezer,  Jg.  82), 
Tirzah  (1  K.  152 1).  Many  of  the  appellations  appear 
in  a  variant  form  in  Gen.  468-2.;,  1  Ch.  4,  7,  H. 

3f.  Read,  "  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest 
numbered  them  ...  at  Jericho  from  twenty  .  .  . 
commanded  Moses.  And  the  children  of  Israel  ...  of 
Egypt  were  (5)  Reuben,"  etc. — 10.  together  with 
Koran  :  the  story  of  Korah  is  here  fused  with  that  of 
Da  than  and  Abiram,  as  in  various  parts  of  16. 
Korah  and  his  company  in  the  original  version  of  the 
story  were  probably  consumed  by  fire. — a  sign  :  this 
refers  to  1636-40. — the  sons  of  Korah,  etc.  :  this 
observation  is  intended  to  account  for  the  later  exist 
ence  of  a  guild  of  Korahites  (mentioned  in  the  titles  of 
Pss.  42,  44,  o'c.). — 34.  and  they  that  were  numbered  of 
them  were :  read,  "  according  to  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them  "  (and  similarly  in  41)  ;  cf.  37. 

XXVI.  52-56.  The  Method  to  be  Followed  in  Dividing 
Canaan. — The  position  of  the  different  tribal  posses 
sions  is  to  be  determined  by  lot,  but  the  extent  of  them 
is  to  bo  proportionate  to  the  population  of  tho  several 
tribes.  For  tho  casting  of  lots  cf.  1  Ch.  24s,  and  see 
on  3854. 

XXVI.  57-62.  The   Numbers    of  tho   Levites.— Tho 
census  (as  before,    839)  comprised  all  males  above  one 
month.     The  figures  show  an  increase  of   1000  over 
those  of  the  earlier  occasion. 

58.  For  the  descent  of  tho  families  here  mentioned 
see  Ex.  6i6ff. 

XXVII.  1-11.,  The  Right  of  Daughters  to  Inherit,  in 
Default  of  Male  Issue. — To  guard  against  the  alienation 
of  property  from  a  family   through    the   absence   of 
male   heirs    by   natural    descent,    the    system   of   tho 
Levirate  marriage  was  instituted  (Dt.  265-10*,  p.  109) ; 
and  that  law,  which  assumed  that  only  males  could 
inherit,  is  here  supplemented  by  another  law  allowing 
daughters,  in  default  of  sons,  to  become  heirs.     For  a 
qualification  of  the  present  law,  see  36  ;  and  for  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  claim  made  by  Zelophehad's  daughters, 
see  Jos.  17.3f*. 

3.  The  denial  that  Zelophehad  (a  Manassito)  was 
implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah  presumes  that 
Korah  led  a  movement  of  the  secular  tribes  against  the 
Levites.  not  a  movement  of  the  Levites  against  Aaron. 
This  passage  thus  agrees  with  the  earlier,  riot  the  later, 
version  of  the  Korah  story  in  li>. — 4.  Zelophehad, 
being  110  worse  than  the  rest  of  his  generation,  did  not 
deserve  to  have  his  name  extinguished  through  the 
want  of  male  heirs. 

XXVII.  12-23.  The   Nomination    of  Joshua   to    be 
Moses"     Successor.— Between    the    announcement    of 
Moses'    approaching    death    and    the    account    of    its 
occurrence,  not  only  the  rest  of  Xu.  but  the  \vhole  of 
T)t.  intervene,   this   being  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Pentateuch  (or  Ilexateuch)  by  the  linal  compiler. 
u-i4  is   virtually  repeated  in    Dt.   .'{248-5.:.     Though 
Joshua    is    named    as    Moses"    destined    successor,    the 
T)o.,itioii  which  he  is  to  enjoy  is  inferior  to  that  of  Moses  ; 
for  whereas  Moses  received  Yahweh's  communications 
directly    (!2,),    Joshua    is    to    receive    them    through 
Eleazar  the  priest. 

12.  this  mountain:  i.e.  XYbo  (so  LXX);  cf.  Dt.  32 
4<> — 14.  See  2()j  i  ,.  -18.  lay  ...  upon  him:  hero 
the  action  is  doubtless  symbolical  (c/.  Ac.  (>6,  13 1), 
but  originally  such  ^iiy.-.ieal  contact  was  probably 
thought  to  bo  a  magical  means  of  conveying  special 
powers. — 21.  ihe  Urim :  Ex.  28  v>".  pp.  it,';f. 

XXVIII,  XXIX.  The   Nature   and    Amount   of  the 
Offerings  Required  on  various  Holy  Days. — The  quan 
tities  prescribed  for  speei.i!   festivals  did  not  exhaust 
all  the,  sacrifices  offered  upon  them  :    on  every  festival 
the  special  sacrifices  wen-  siipp  emonted  by  the  daily 
offerings  ;    on  the  first  of  the  seventh  month  the  dis 
tinctive  offerings  were  supplemented  by  the  offerings 
required  for  the  first  of  each  ordinary  month  ;    whilst 
on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  the  sin  offering  of 
atonement  (Lev.   1(1)  was  supplementary  to  the  other 
sacrifices  here  enjoined.     For  the  "  ephah  "  and  "  hin  " 
.,ec  15  4*. 

XXX.  1-16.  The  Circumstances  under  which  Vows 
are  Binding. — The  vows  coming  under  review  are  of 
two  kinds  :  («)  promises  to  gi\e  or  dedicate  something 
to  Yahweh,  (h)  pledge,  to  practice  some  form  of 
abstinence.  These,  if  undertaken  by  men,  or  by  \\ 
in  positions  of  independence,  are  unconditionally  bind 
ing.  But  young  unmarried  women  (under  the  control 
of  their  fathers)  and  married  women  (under  control  of 
their  husbands)  are  only  to  bo  bound  by  their  vows  if, 
when  the  vows  were  undertaken,  no  objection  was 
raised.  Interference  by  father  or  |,u  .'>;u;d  at  a  later 
dale  entail-;  guili  on  (he  man.  The  case  of  unmarried 
women  who  have  passed  their  youth  is  not  expressly 
considered.  See  p.  105. 

9.  Apparently  misplaced,  since  10  continues  the 
subject  of  8. 

^  XXXI.  1-18.  The  Extermination  of  the  Midianites.— 
This  story  of  a  war  of  extermination,  waged  to  avenge 
the  wiles  practised  OH  Israel  by  Midian  (as  described 
in  2">c-i5)  is  marked  by  various  fanciful  elements, 
such  as  (</)  the  huge  number  massacred  (for  if  the  twirls 
and  unmarried  women  amounted  to  32,000,  the 
married  women  and  the  males  of  all  ages  must  have 
been  three  times  as  many)  ;  {>>)  the  vast  quantity  of 
spoil  taken  ;  (>•)  the  complete  immunity  of  the  Israelite 
force  from  all  loss  of  life.  If  any  war  with  Midian 
occurred  at  this  time,  it  certainly  did  not  result  in  the 
extermination  of  the  people,  who  were  a  powerful 
tribe  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  (Jg.  6).  The  real 
object  of  the  story  (whether  it  has  any  basis  in  fact  or 


not)  is  to  illustrate  by  means  of  an  ostensibly  historical 
occurrence  the  laws  relating  to  purification,  and  tho 
division  of  booty  taken  in  war. 

5.  delivered :  i.e.  to  Moses.  But  LXX  has  "  num 
bered." — 6.  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  :  this  possibly 
means  the  Ark  (see  1  S.  43f.,  and  cf.  Xu.  1444),  but  it 
is  an  unusual  phrase  for  it.  Some  render,  "  the  holy 
garments"  (for  tho  Heb.  </.  Dt.  22s). — 8.  The 
Midianite  kings  are  represented  in  Jos.  13zi  as  princes 
of  Sihon  the  Amorite  ;  and  as  slain  when  he  was  killed. 
The  association  here  of  Balaam  with  Midian  differs 
from  the  conception  of  him  in  22-2;,  where  lie  is 
brought  into  relation  with  Moab. — 16.  Since  the  refer 
ence  to  Balaam's  advice  comes  in  abruptly,  probably 
some  account  of  it  once  preceded  256-15.  The  refer 
ence  to  Poor  is  due  to  confusion  with  the  story  of  tho 
Moabite  women  in  25 1-5  (cf.  25i8). 

XXXI.  19-24.  The  Purification  of  the  Israelite  Army 
after  the  Slaughter. — The  purification  of  warriors  after 
a  battle,  practised  in  antiquity  as  by  savage  peoples 
to-day,  was  due,  not  to  any  desire  for  physical  cleanli 
ness,  but  to  the  dread  of  the  mystery  involved  in 
spilt  blood  and  in  dead  bodies  :  those  who  had  been  in 
contact  •uith  such  were  sources  of  danger  to  the  com 
munity  until  ritually  purified.  The  rules  observed  are 
those  prescribed  in  llhif.  ;  but  in  addition  it  is  here 
enjoined  that  everything  that  can  stand  lire  shall  be 
purified  by  lire  and  by  the  water  of  separation  (19(j), 
whereas  for  everything  likely  to  suffer  from  fire  ordinary 
washing  shall  suffice. 

XXXI.  25-54.  The  Division  of  tho  Booty.— The  prin 
ciple  of  equal  division  between  those  who  went  forth  to 
fight,   and    those  who  remained  in  tho  camp  was  ob 
served   by    David  (1   S.  BO^j-^s),  who  seems  to  havo 
been    the  first    to  establish  such  a  rule.     The  tax   of 
.,',-  of  the  combatants'  share  for  the  priests  and  of  -.V 
of  the  residue  for  the  Levites  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

50.  ankle  Chains:  the  use  of  these  made  the  steps 
of  the  wearers  short  and  tripping  (Is.  3if>*.2o).  But 
some  translate  "  bracelets"  (</.  2  S.  lio).  and  render 
the  next  word  "  wri-.tlets." — to  make  atonement,  etc.  : 
.  ee  Kx.  30 1 1-16.  The  offence  thought  to  be  involved  in 
taking  the  number  of  the  people  (cf.  '2  S.  24 1*.  1  Ch.  21  r), 
was  perhaps  originally  due  to  the  feeling  that  a  Divine 
prerogative  had  been  trenched  upon,  for  to  number 
Israel  was  believed  to  be  as  hard  a  task  as  to  number 
tho  stars  ((Jen.  153),  'mil  only  God  was  equal  to  the 
latter  (Ps.  1474,  Is.  40^6). 

XXXII.  1-27.  A  Request  by  Reuben  and  Gad  for 
Permission  to  Settle  on  the  E.  of  Jordan. — The  character 
of  the  high  moorland  S.  of  the  Jabbok  still  bears  out 
the  description  of  it  as  suitable  for  pasturage  (1,4)  ; 
and  a  traveller  declare.-;,  "  AYo  should  never  have  be 
lieved  the  amount  of  (the)  flocks,  had  we  not  seen  and 
attempted  to  count  them."     Tho  pastoral  associations 
of  lieu  ben  are  alluded  to  in  Jg.  5i6. 

1.  Gilead:  he  term  here  denotes  the  country  S.  of 
the  Jabbok.  for  the  towns  enumerated  in  3  are  all 
thus  situated — 17.  ready  armed  to  go:  read, 
"  equipped  in  array." 

XXXII.  28  33.  The  Request  Granted  conditionally 
on  their  Taking  Part  in  the  Conquest  of  W.  Canaan.- 
The  assistance  rendered  Ly  Gad  in  the  conquest,  of 
W.  Canaan  (see  Jos.  1 12-18)  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
Dt,  332i.  The  statement  that  besides  Reuben  am? 
Gad  the  half  tribe  of  Mauasseh  received  from  Moses  a 
piece  of  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan  (33)  appears  to  bo 
an  anachronism,  for  39  implies  that  the  establishment 
of  Manasseh  in  E.  Canaan  was  effected  by  settlers 
who  went  thither  after  the  conquest  of  \V.  Canaan  had 
been  accomplished. 
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XXXII.  34-38.  A  List  of  Towns  built  (or  rebuilt)  by 
Gad  and  Reuben. — The  towns  Iiore  assigned  to  Reuben 
form  a  group  within  the  territory  of  Gad,  for  the  most: 
northerly  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  places  named 
are  (.indite  :  contrast  Jos.  1 315-38.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  towns  must  be  regarded  as  effected  after  the  two 
tribes  returned  from  the  conquest  of  W.  Canaan. 

34.  Dibon:  the  modern  Dhiban. — Ataroth:  Attarus, 
9  miles  NW.  of  Dibon. — Aroer:  probably  the  place 
of  that  name  on  the  Arnon  (Jos.  13i(>). — 35.  Atroth 
Shaphan  :  unknown.- — Jogbehah:  the  modern  Ajbehat. 
— 36.  Beth-nirarah :  the  Nimrah  of  3  and  the  modern 
Nimrin,  13  miles  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  9  miles  from  the 
Dead  Sea.  Beth-haran :  the  modern  Boit-harran. — 37. 
Heshbon:  (2125*)  modern  Hesbun.  Elealeh:  modern 
El  Al,  2  miles  NE.  of  Heshbon.  Kiriathaim  :  modern 
Kcreiyali,  some  distance  S.  of  Heshbon.- — 38.  Nebo : 
near  Mt.  Nebo,  5  miles  SW.  of  Heshbon.  Baa!-meon : 
the  Boon  of  3,  and  the  modern  Main.  5  miles  S.  of 
Nebo.  The  parenthesis  should  be  rendered,  "'  these 
names  are  to  be  changed,"  a  direction  to  the  reader 
to  substitute  some  other  names  for  the  last  two,  which 
contain  the  hated  appellations  of  heathen  gods  (Nebo 
and  Baal).  The  repugnance  to  the  name  of  Baal 
similarly  led  to  the  change  of  the  personal  names 
Eshbaai  to  Ishbosheth,  and  Meribbaal  to  Mcphibosheth 
(IS.  1447-51*,  1  K.  1G32*).  The  writer  of  the  paren 
thesis  was  seemingly  not  aware  that  the  tribe  of  Gad 
itself  bore  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity  (Is.  65n  mg.). 
— Sibmah :  the  Seham  of  3  :  its  site  is  unknown. 

XXXII.  39-42.  The    Settlement   of   certain   Manas- 
sites  in  Gilead,- — This  is  a  fragment  relating  to  a  period 
later  than  the  Mosaic  age.     Machir  was  a  Manassito 
clnn.  and  Jair  and  Nobah  (4if.)  were  probably  sub 
divisions  of  Machir.     Manasseh  and  Ephraini  were  at 
first  established   together   on   the   W.    of   Jordan   by 
Joshua  (Jos.  17i4f.),  and  any  Manassite  occupation  of 
Gilead  was  probably  subsequent  to  his  time. 

39.  Gilead:  <he  name,  here  and  in  40,  is  app'ied 
to  the  country  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Jarmuk.- — 
40.  This  verse  (which  contains  an  anachronism)  is  an  in 
terpolation,  for  in  41  the  towns  (better  "tent-villages") 
thereof  are  the  habitations  of  the  Amorites  mentioned 
in  39,  the  connexion  between  these  verses  being  broken 
by  40.— 41.  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  :  i.e  the  descend 
ant  of  Manasseh,  and.  according  to  Jg.  103f.,  a  judge 
who  lived  much  later  than  Moses. 

XXXIII.  1-49.  The  Itinerary  of  the  Israelites  be 
tween  Egypt  and  the  Jordan  (P)  • — The  time  covered  is 
rather  more  than  forty  years  (3,  38),  and  there  is  pro 
bably  an  artificial  correspondence  between  the  number 
of  Ihe  years  and  the  number  of  the  stations,  which,  ex 
cluding  the  terminus  (the  plain  of  Moab),  amount  to 
40.     The   names   in    5—15    designate   stations   on    the 
march  from  Egypt   to    Sinai ;    those  in   16-36   places 
visited  during  the  forty  years'  wanderings  ;   and  those 
in   37-49  stations  on  the  march  from  Kadesh  to  the 
Jordan.     The   writer   seems   to   assume   that   Kadesh 
was  reached  at  the   end   (not  the   beginning)  of  the 
wanderings,    and    that    Israel    did    not    compass    but- 
crossed  Edom.     The  citation  in  2  of  Moses'  authority 
for  the  itinerary  can  at  most  imply  that  the  writer 
used  some  writing  which  hg  attributed  to  Moses. 

8.  Read,  "  from  Pi-hahiroth "  (7,  Ex.  142, 9). — 
31.  Moseroth  .  .  .  Bene-jaakan :  the  Moserah  and 
Beeioth  Bene-jaakan  of  Dt.  10e  (in  reverse  order). — 
Hor-haggidgad :  the  Gudgodah  of  Dt.  10;.— 35.  Ezion- 
geber :  this  was  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  at  a  later  date  a  Hebrew  seaport  (1  K.  926*). — 
40.  This  parenthetic  notice  about  the  king  of  Arad 
lacks  a  conclusion.- — 45.  lyim :  the  lye-abarim  of  44. 


— Bibon-gad :  the  name  reflects  the  occupation  of 
Dibon  by  the  Gadites  (32.u).— 49.  Abel  Shittim :  tho 
Shittim  of  ;..~u. 

XXXIII.  50-56.  A  Command  to  Destroy  the  Objects 
of  Canaanite  Worship. — The  substance  of  this  is  given 
also  in  Ex.  2824,  34is,  Dt.  12af.     With  55  <j.  Jos.  23 
13-  Jg.  23. 

52.  figured  stones:  stones  covered  with  idolatrous 
emblems. — high  places:  since  tiieso  could  be  •'de 
molished,"  the  expression  must  here  mean  not  natural 
heights  (Is.  152,  1612)  but  artificial  mounds  or  shrines 
(cf.  1  K.  117). — 54.  Render,  "  wheresoever  the  lot 
falleth  for  any  (family  or  clan),  to  that  it  shall  belong.'' 
The  lot  was  an  appeal  to  God  (c/.l  S.  1.441  mg.,  Ac.  124- 
26,  Pr.  1633,  Jon.  17). 

XXXIV.  1-15  (from  P).  The  Boundaries  of  Israel's 
Possessions  In  Canaan. — These,  as  here  set  forth,  are 
ideal  rather  than  actual,  since  the  area  described  never 
wholly    belonged    to    Israel.     The    8.    border    extends 
from  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  (the  "  Salt  ")  Sea  in  a 
SW.  direction,  having  Edom  on  the  SE.,  and  following 
probably  the   Wady  el   I'ikreh   (in   which   was   "  the 
ascent  of  Akrabbim  ")  to  Kadesh  (Am  Kadis)  ;    there 
it  turns  NW.  and  follows  partly  the  "  brook  of  Egypt  " 
(Wady   el   Arish)   to   its   mouth.     Tho   \V.    border  is 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  (tho  "  great  '")  Sea,  tho 
shore  of  which  was  never  possessed  by  Israel,  though 
Joppa  in  the  second  century  B.C.  was  captured  by  the 
Maccabees.     Tho  N.  border  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nahr  el   Kasimiyeh  (6  miles   N.   of  Tyre)  to 
"  Mt.  Hor  "  (quite  distinct  from  the  Mt.  Hor  of  2022, 
and  probably  a  spur  of  Lebanon),  and  crossing  the 
gorge  leading  to  Hamath  reaches  its  easterly  termina 
tion  at  Hazar-enan  (probably  near  Banias,  close  to  the 
sources   of   the  Jordan).     The   E.    border  apparently 
runs  in  an  easterly  course  to  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  sea  of  Chinnereth  (Gennesarct),  and  thence  follows 
the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea.     Many  of  the  localities 
named  are  unidentified. 

6.  Omit,  and  the  border  thereof. — 15.  The  descrip 
tion  beyond  the  Jordan  .  .  .  eastward  represents  the 
point  of  view  of  a  writer  residing  on  the  W-  of  tho 
Jordan. 

XXXIV.  16-29.  The  Names  of  the  Commissioners 
Appointed  to  Divide  the  Land  (from  P).- — Joshua  and 
Caleb  are  represented  as  surviving  to  enter  Canaan,  in 
accordance  with  1430. 

XXXV.  1-8.  Appointment    of   Levitical   Cities    and 
Cities  of  Refuge. — This  law  must  be  supplementary  to, 
and  later  than,   the  law  in   188-32,   winch  docs   not 
contemplate  the  assignment  to  the  Levites  of  cities 
in  addition  to  the  tithes,  and  indeed,  definitely  denies 
to  them  any  territorial  possessions  (1820;  cf.  Dt.  18i). 
The  cities  here  bestowed  on  the  Levites  are  forty-eight 
in  number,  and  are  enumerated  in  Jos.  21  ;    but  the 
facts  (a)  that  some  did  not  come  fully  under  Israolitish 
ownership  until  after  Joshua's  death  (e.g.  Gezer,  see  p. 28, 
Jg.  129*,  IK.  9i6*),  and  (b)  that  priests  (who  naturally 
shared  tho  lands  conferred  upon  the  tribe  of  Levi) 
dwelt  at  a  later  time  in  several  places  (e.g.  Nob  and 
Shiloh)   which   are  not  included  in   the  list   of  cities 
named  in  Jos.  2113-19,  render  the  grant  of  such  cities 
extremely  doubtful.     In  the  delimitation  of  tho  pasture 
grounds  (2  tug.)  of  the  cities,  there  is  a  curious  over 
sight,  for  since  they  are  to  extend  1000  cubits  from 
each  city  in  every  direction,  forming  a  square  of  which 
each  side  is  only  2000  cubits,  the  city  within  the  square 
is  reduced  to  a  point,     Included  within  the  forty-eight 
cities  were  six  cities  of  refuge  where  involuntary  homi 
cides  could  find  protection.     In  Dt.   19/f.  only  three 
cities  (which  are  named  in  Dt.  441-43)  are  represented 
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as  assigned  at  once,  it  being  directed  that  other  three 
are  to  be  added  if  Israel's  territory  should  bo  enlarged, 
whilst  in  Jos.  L'Ojf.  the  selection  of  all  of  them  is 
ascribed  to  Joshua.  Historically,  however,  the  limita 
tion  of  asylum  to  particular  cities  was  doubtless  intro 
duced  at  a  later  date  even  than  Joshua's  age.  At 
first  any  altar  of  Vahweh  alTorded  refuge  (Ex.  2113!.; 
(•/.  1  K.  150.  1^8)  ;  but  after  the  abolition  of  the  local 
altars  and  the  centralisation  of  worship  enjoined  in 
Dt.,  tho  right  of  asylum  was  reserved  for  certain 
ancient  sacred  places.  The  connexion  of  the  right  of 
asylum  with  sanctuaries  was  common  in  antiquity, 
and  existed  (for  example)  among  the  Phoenicians  at 
Tyre,  Paphos.  and  Amalthus,  among  the  Syrians  at 
Daplnue.  near  Antioch.  and  among  the  Greeks  at 
Tegea.  The  privilege  belonged  to  Christian  churches 
in  the  Middle  Ages  :  and  some  Indian  tribes  in  N. 
America  also  have  places  where  man-slayers  are  pro 
tected  (Frazer,  Pait^miao,  iii.  p.  315).  Seo  further 
Dt.  Wi-i.}*.  Jos.  20*. 

6.  Read,  "  And  as  for  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give 
unto  the  Lovites,  six  cities  of  refuge  ye  shall  give.  eU . 

XXXV.  9-34.  Conditions  Limiting  the  Privilege  of 
Sanctuary.-  Anciently  the  holiness  of  a  sanctuary  ex 
tended  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  the 
right  of  asylum  was  liable  to  be  abused  ;  but  by  this 
law  protection  at  a  city  of  refuge  was  to  bo  refused  to 


those  homicides  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  com 
munity,  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  were  guilty 
of  murder,  as  inferred  from  (a)  the  existence  of  previous 
enmity  or  evidence  of  premeditation,  (b)  the  use  of  a 
murderous  weapon.  Those  who  were  guilty  of  man 
slaughter  only  (see  Dt.  l!)|f.)  were  safo  within  tho 
city  during  the  lifetime  of  tho  high  priest:  after  his 
death  they  ceased  to  be  liable  to  vengeance.  Though 
the  law  promoted  justice  by  discriminating  between 
the  intentional  and  the  unintentional  homicide,  it  still 
left  the  punishment  of  the  former  to  private  revenge 
instead  of  committing  it  to  the  community. 

XXXVI.  1-13.  Heiresses  Required  to  Marry  within 
their  own  Tribe. — This  law  supplements  the  enactment 
in  27i-n,  which  allowed  daughters  to  inherit  their 
father's  property,  but  still  left  open  the  possibility  of 
the  property,  on  their  marriage,  passing  with  them  to 
another  tribe.  In  practice,  the  transfer  of  lands  from 
one  tribe  to  another  seems  to  have  been  not  infrequent, 
for  tho  same  cities  are  sometimes  represented  as  be 
longing  to  different  tribes  (presumably  at  different- 
periods).  Tims  Dibon  is  Gaditc  in  3234.  but  Reubenite 
in  Jos.  I, '5 1 /  ;  Heshbon  is  Roubenitc  in  3237,  but 
Gadite  in  Jos.  21. 39  ;  Hormah  belongs  to  Judah  in 
Jos.  15}o.  but  to  Simeon  in  Jos.  15)4. 

1.  Before  Moses :  the  LXX  adds,  "  and  before  Eleazar 
the  priest''  ;  cf.  21 2. 
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I.  Name.- — Deuteronomy  is  the  English  form  of  Gr. 
Deuteronomion  (non-occurrent  in  classical  Gr.,   Vulg. 
Deuteronomium),  taken  from  the  LXX  rendering  of 
Dt.  17i8,*  where   "  a  copy  of  this  law"  is  in  Gr.  in 
accurately  translated    "  this   repetition    of    the  law," 
this  Deuteronomion.     In  post-biblical  Hob.   the  book 
is  called  by  the  two  first  words  of  the  book  :  sometimes 
by  the  second  word  alone  :    and  also  by  the  Heb.  for 
"  a  copy  of  the  law  "  (17i8). 

II.  Place  in  the  Canon. — It  occurs  in  the  Heb.  and 
modem  Bibles  as  the  fifth  book  of  what  in  post- biblical 
Heb.  is  called  the  Tomh  (Is*),  and  in  what   is  now 
called  "  The  Pentateuch  "  (p.  121,  this  name  was  duo 
to  Origen,  who  died  A.D.  253). 

HI.  Contents. — The  book  consists  ostensibly  of  seven 
addresses,  delivered  by  Moses  before  his  death  at  the" 
close  of  the  wilderness  wanderings  and  immediately 
before  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan.  Since  the  record 
begins  with  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus  (13),  and  closes  with  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following  year  (see 
Jos.  4ig  P,  cf.  Dt.  34s),  it  covers  a  period  of  forty  days 
only.  Moses'  seven  discourses  are  as  follows  : 

First  discourse,  16-44O,  with  an  historical  introduc 
tion  (li-5) ;  a  short  survey  of  the  events  of  the 
journey  from  Mt.  Sinai  to  the  Jordan,  with  practical 
reflections  on  Israel's  duty. 

Second  discourse,  5-11,  with  an  historical  introduction 
(445-49).  This  comprises  D  laws  (cf.  the  Decalogue, 
56— 21)  but  mainly  exhortations  on  Israel's  duty  to 
worship  and  serve  Yahweh  as  the  only  true  God.  The 
sin  of  idolatry  is  constantly  emphasized. 

Third  Discourse,  12-26  with  28,  including  an  his 
torical  introduction  (444).  This  consists  of  laws 
political,  social,  and  religious  (with  promises  and 
threats  in  28),  ostensibly  for  the  government  of  the 
nation  when  it  has  settled  in  its  now  home."  Here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  book  (see  12s)  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  D  legislation,  the  centralisation  of 
worship,  is  taught,  the  earlier  laws  of  J,  E,  etc.,  being 
modified  to  suit  "this  principle  (see  especially  161-17, 
the  laws  of  the  three  annual  festivals). 

Fourth  discourse,  29i-302O  ;  exhortations  to  observe 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  with  Yahweh,_with  threats 
of  punishment  for  disobedience  and  promise  of  restora 
tion  from  exile  for  obedience. 

Fifth  discourse,  31  i-i  3  ;  Moses  encourages  the  people, 
appoints  Joshua  his  successor,  and  places  the  new  (D) 
law  in  charge  of  the  Levites. 

Sixth  discourse,  the  so-called  Song  of  Moses  (32i-47), 
with  introduction  (31 16-30,  except  23). 

Seventh  discourse,  33  ;    containing  the  "  Blessing  of 

.Moses."     The  rest  of  the  book  has  been  interwoven  or 

added  to  so  as  to  complete  the  history  and  literary  form, 

such  as  the  accounts  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses 

(3248-52  P,  34  P,  J,  E,  ED). 

It  is  interesting  that  in  Ex.-Nu.  God  is  the  speaker, 


Moses  being  the  reporter.  In  D,  on  the  contrary, 
Moses  is  the  speaker  (see  5iff. ) :  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  the  people  expressed  to  Moses  (see 
15,25-31,  18i5  ;  Ex.  20r9  (E)). 

IV.  Authorship  and  Date.  1.  Negatively. — The  fol 
lowing  statements  are  capable  of  conclusive  demonstra 
tion,  (a)  That  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  Dt.  Nowhere 
throughout  the  Pentateuch  doew  ho  appear  as  author 
(p.  121).  Many  passages  in  Dt.  imply  that  the  writer 
resided  W.  of  the  Jordan,  i.e.  in  Canaan  (1 1  *,  etc.).  There 
are  innumerable  passages  which  Mo.-;es  could  not  have 
written  (see  234  ("  at  that  time  "),  3n,  and  especially 
34 10- 1 2).  The  teaching  of  the  book  is  later  than  that 
of  Amos,  Hosca,  and  even  Isaiah,  not  to  speak  of 
Moses.  The  present  writer  holds,  nevertheless,  that 
the  basal  teaching  about  God,  pure  worship,  and  right 
conduct  taught  in  Dt.  (cf.  especially  the  Decalogue, 
5e-2 1 )  is  traceable  farther  back  than  even  the  age  of 
Moses,  (b)  That  the  author  or  authors  of  Dt.  could 
not  have  written  the  preceding  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  because  the  laws  in  Dt.  (cf.  those  about 
the  festivals,  16),  representing  a  certain  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  Heb.  legislation,  contradict  those  of  J,  E 
and  P  in  the  previous  books,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  general  teaching  about  God,  sin,  sacrifice,  etc. 
There  are,  besides,  many  historical  discrepancies  be 
tween  Dt.  and  the  preceding  books  (cf.  179-13  and 
Ex.  1813-26  (J),  etc.)  (c)  That  Dt.  cannot  have  pro 
ceeded  from  one  hand,  though  the  sources  used  (J,  E, 
P,  D,  etc.)  have  been  so  selected  and  manipulated  that 
the  whole  book,  with  slight  exceptions,  bears  the  stamp 
of  one  man's  dominating  mind  and  is  pervaded  by  the 
same  practical  religious  spirit.  Dt.  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
this  respect. 

2.  Positively. — The  peculiar  legislation  of  Dt.  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  applied,  even  if  it  was  known, 
before  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
If  the  reforms  instituted  by  Josiah  (640-609  B.C.) 
about  620  B.C.  (see  2  K.  23i-is)  be  compared  with  tho 
teaching  of  Dt.  12ff.,  it  will  bo  seen  that  ho  acted  in 
harmony  with  this  code.  Thus  the  high  places  were 
suppressed  (12s;  cf.  2  K.  23s-io,i3),  heathen  altars 
and  idols  destroyed  (12s;  cf.  2  K.  234-12),  etc.  Now 
it  is  expressly  stated  in  2  K.  22f.  that  Josiah  was 
induced  to  set  about  these  religious  reforms  by  the 
discovery  in  the  Temple  of  a  book  of  the  Law  in  accord 
ance  with  which  he  acted.  Most  modern  scholars 
agree  that  this  "  book  of  the  Law  "  is  identical  with  the 
original  part  of  Dt.  (at  least  Dt.  12-19 13  with  slight 
omissions).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  doctrine  of  one 
sanctuary  and  the  consequent  sinfulness  of  sacrificing 
at  high  places  is  not  taught  by  any  prophet  before 
Jeremiah,  who  lived  when  Josiah's  Law-book  was  dis 
covered  and  that  king's  reforms  were  inaugurated. 
Moreover,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Dt.  occurs 
throughout  Jeremiah  (see  Driver,  ICC,  p.  xciii).  It  is 
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natural  to  conclude  from  these  and  many  other  con 
siderations  that  Josiah's  Law-book  and  D  are  the  same. 
The  influence  of  D  is  traceable  in  portions  of  Samuel, 
throughout  Kings  (see  on  these  books),  and  in  late  (P) 
parts  of  Gen.,  Nu.  :  or  must  we  assume  an  earlier  date 
than  6:21  B.C.  for  centralisation  of  worship  and  the 
consecration  of  Levi  to  the  priesthood  ?  (See  lOsf.* 
and  338-n*.)  Yet  that  the  Law-book  found  by 
Hiikiah  was  not  identical  with  our  Dt.  is  almost 
certain,  (ft)  It  was  read  through  twice  in  one  day 
(2  K.  22s,  23.:).  (b)  It  was  pre-eminently  a  book  of 
precepts  about  worship,  sacrifice,  etc.  (c)  It  is  in 
12-19i3  that  the  doctrine  of  a  central  sanctuary  and 
its  consequences  are  taught,  and  this  may  represent 
the  original  1).  (,/)  On.  the  other  hand,  12-20  with  28 
go  \v:  !1  together,  and  forma  unity  as  regards  teaching 
and  style,  and  not  improbably  these  chapters  (with 
sli"h1  omissions)  constitute  the  original  code.  The 
curses  of  28  for  disobedience  would  explain  Josiah's 
fears  of  the  consequences  if  the  new  law  were  not 
obeyed  (2  K.  22is).  We  must  add  4u,  apparently 
an  introduction  to  12ff.  5-11  is  an  independent  piec<> 
in  which  no  notice  at  all  is  taken  of  the  great  law  of 
D — that  all  sacriiicial  worship  must  be  at  the  one 
place  which  Yahweh  should  choose. 

It  is  evident  from  2  K.  22  that  the  Law-book  found  in 
the  Temple  had  been  written  long  enough  before  it 
was  discovered  to  have  been  lost  and  even  forgott'-i'. 
According  to  2  K.  18i-S  (unnecessarily  rejected  by 
some)  ilczekiah  (727-0'.)!!  i;.r.)  inaugurated  reform's 
similar  to  those  required  by  I)  and  carried  out  by 
Josiah  (2  K.  22).  It  :^ems  a  likely  hypothesis  that 
the  j>i.  code  was  compiled  about  that  time,  but  that 
owing  to  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  next  reign 
(ManassHi,  C>!)8  -  (>4!5  i:.c. )  the  reform  movement  was 
stopped  and  its  literary  endorsement  (D)  suppressed 
(but  see  pp.  45,  74f..  129). 

The  present  l)t.  makes  large  use  of  JE,  the  laws  in 
'."hich  are  adapted,  and  the  historical  parts  of  which  it 
follows,  but  a  later  editor  has  drawn  upon  I*,  though 
in  a  very  few  instances  ([3,  32.)  K  -53,  34i,7~o,  etc.). 
It  may.  however,  be  safely  assumed  that  Dt.  was 
written  in  ignorance  of  1*  and  before  P  was  compiled, 
i.e.  before1,  r.  500  B.C.  :  though  an  editor  of  subsequent 
times  mnde  some  additions  as  late  as  c.  400  r..r. 

Jerome  (died  A.D.  420)  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
Dt.  and  Josiah's  Law-book  were  identical;  but  his 
suggestion  was  ignored  by  nearly  all  scholars  until 
comparatively  recent  times. 

Staerk,  Steuernagel,  and  Oornill  (IOT,  p.  60)  hold 
that  the  parts  where  Israel  is  addressed  in  singular 
("  thou,"  etc.)  and  plural  ("  ye,"  etc.)  represent 
different  sources,  a  view  which  involves  an  unnatural 
breaking  up  of  sections  and  verses. 

Bearing  of  the  Aramaic  Papyri  on  the  Question  of 
the  Date  of  D. — According  to  the  Aramaic  papyri 
(p.  79.  Jer.  2^8)  recently  discovered  in  Upper  Egypt  and 
edited  by  Sayco-Cowley,  Saehau,  and  others,  there  was 
at  Syrno  (=  Assouan)  in  525  B.T.,  when  Cambyses  in 
vaded  Egypt,  a  Jewish  temple  with  its  priesthood  and 
ritual  (sacrifice,  etc.).  This  was  in  contravention  of  the 
law  of  one  sanctuary.  Some  have  drawn  the  con 
clusion  that  D  is  later  than  525  B.C.  Others,  sup 
porting  an  early  (Mosaic  ?)  date,  see  in  these  papyri 
evidence  that  the  non-observance  of  the  D  code  is  "no 
proof  of  its  non-existence.  The  present  writer  makes 
the  following  suggestions  :  (a)  This  temple  may  have 
been  erected  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Jerusalem  sanctuary  and  intended  to  take  its  place, 
at  least  temporarily,  (b)  It  is  possible  that  the 
Jews  of  Egypt,  finding  the  Jerusalem  Temple  too 


distant,  felt  themselves  justified  in  setting  up  a  temple 
of  their  own.  There  might  well  have  been  among 
them  members  of  the  Levitical  guild,  (c)  Perhaps 
this  temple  at  Syene  was  erected  by  priests  and  others 
belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom  soon  after  its  fall 
in  722  B.C.,  i.e.  prior  to  the  publication  of  D:  indeed, 
this  kingdom  could  hardly  be  expected  to  recognise  a 
code  which  implied  its  own  effacemcnt  and  the  cessation 
of  its  own  religious  life. 

Peculiar  Teaching  of  Deuteronomy.— The  main 
points  are  the  following  :  (a)  That  Yahweh  is  the  only 
true  God,  the  only  God  that  really  exists  ,'soc  32.), 
64).  (b)  That  He  has  chosen  Israel  to  bo  His  peculiar 
people  (10i5,  etc.).  (c)  That  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  priesthood  (see  10s).  (d)  That 
all  sacrificial  worship  should  be  performed  at  the  ono 
place  which  Yahwoh  should  choose  (i.e.  Jerusalem, 
see  12i-28*).  (c)  That  obedience  to  Yahweh  pays 
hero  and  now  (see  4i). 

Literature. — For  works  dealing  with  the  sources  cf 
the  Hexateuch  in  general  (including  Dt.),  see  p.  132. 

Commentaries:  (a)  Wheeler  Robinson  (Cent.B,  a 
skilful  compend  of  notes  based  on  the  latest  authori 
ties)  ;  (b)  Driver  (ICC.  the  best  in  English,  makes  large 
but  independent  use  of  Dillmann) ;  (r)  Dlllmann 
(KKH,  very  full  and  scholarly);  Steuernagel  (HK); 
Hertholet  (KHC);  Hoffmann  (on  li-21o  cites  Jewish 
authorities  and  defends  traditional  views).  Other  litera 
ture :  P.  Kleinert,  Dns  Dent.;  Staerk,  Das  Deut.; 
Steuernagel,  i)n-  lialtmcn  <le*  Deut.  and  Die  Entstefiung 
ilex  Dent.  ;  Pukko,  Das  Deut.  ;  McNeile,  Deuteronomy, 
its  place  in  Herein! inn ;  Articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries, 
especially  EBi.  (Moore). 

I.  1-5.  Historical  introduction  to  Isff. :  a  compila 
tion,  perhaps  intended  to  introduce  the  whole  book. 

1.  beyond  Jordan:     therefore  the   writer  dwelt  W.  of 
the  Jordan  ;   so  5  and   often,    38,20,25. — Arabah   (lit. 
"  waste  region  "):  the  low-lying  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
the.  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Dead  Sea,  extending  from  the 
Sea  of  Galileo  to   the   Red   Sea  (Gulf   of   Akabah — 

2.  Horeb  in  D  and  E=- Sinai  in  J  and  P  (see  332).— 

3.  From  P  :  its  P  origin  is  revealed  by  the  date  note  and 
the  word  translated  "eleventh."— 4.  Sihon:  Nu.  2l2i';:, 
— Og:  p.64,Nu.  2133*. — Am orites in  E and D  =  Canaan- 
i  tea  in  ,J,  i.e.  the  pre-Israelitopopulation  of  W.  Palestine. 
Read  (with  LXX)  "  and  at  Edrei  "  :   Og  had  two  royal 
residences.  -5.  began:     the   Heb.    means   "to   under 
take"  or  "set  about  a  task."— this  law:    i.e.  the  D 
law  which,  however,  begins  at  12.     The  word  trans 
lated    "  law  "    (torah)    means    "  instruction,"    though 
following    the    LXX    (nomofi)    and    Vulg.    (lex)    it    is 
rendered  by  a  word  =  "  law"  in  most  modern  VSS. 
The    Heb.    word    came    to    denote    the    authoritative 
teaching  of  prophets  (1  S.  1025,  Is.  lio*,  etc.)  and  of 
priests  (see  Lev.  lOu,  etc.).     In  D  and  in  writings  of 
the  I)  school  it  becomes  a  technical  term  for  the  D  coclo 
(see  Ezra  (Cent.B),  pp.  8ff.).     The  Jews  use  the  word 
for  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  never  has  that  sense  in 
the  OT.     See  p.  121,  Pr.  3i*. 

I.  6-IV.  40.  Moses'  first  discourse,  based  on  JE  in 
Ex.  and  Nu.  though  possessing  peculiar  features  duo 
to  a  Deuteronomic  editor. 

I.  6-III.  29.  Moses  Reviews  the  Journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Horeb. — I.  6-8.  The  words  suggest  thai 
the  Israelites  would  be  able  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  immediately  they  entered  it;  cf.  Joshua,  which 
describes  such  an  entrance  into  Canaan.  The  moro 
historical  view  is  that  given  by  Judges. 

6.  The  Lord  .  .  .  spake:  where  ?  (cf.  Ex.  33 1). •  — 
7.  hill  country,  etc.  :  a  common  name  for  W.  Pales 
tine  from  its  leading  physical  characteristics ;  4* 
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( Amorites).—a\\  the  places,  etc.  :  render,  "  all  their 
bordering  peoples"  (or  tribes). — Arabah:  i*.  Here 
it  means  that  part  of  it  which  stretched  from  S.  of 
Sea  of  Galileo  to  some  fifty  miles  S.  of  Dead  Sea. — . 
lowland:  (pp.  :Uf.).  the  flat  "country  of  the  Philistines. 
— South:  Heb.  Negeb,  the  technical  term  for  the 
barren  region  S.  of  the  Judsean  mountains  (p.  32). 
The  writer's  use  of  the  word  for  S.  shows  that  he  lived 
W.  of  the  Jordan.— the  sea  shore:  i.e.  the  maritime 
plain  to  the  N.  of  Philistia.— the  land  of  the  Canaanites: 
probably  an  interpolation. — Lebanon  .  .  .  Euphrates: 

the  ideal  boundaries  N.  and  E. ;  1124,  cf.  Jos.  14. 

8.  This  oath  is  often  mentioned  by  JE  (Gen.  247,  etc.) 
and  in  Dt.  (35,  610,18,23,  etc,)-     The  contents  of  the 
oath  are  expressly  stated  in  Gen.  22i6f.  only  (see  Gen 
263f.  (J)— 9-18— cf.  Ex.  1813-26*  (E)).    The  idea  of 
appointing  judges  to  assist  Moses  is  in   Ex.    1817-23 
suggested  by  Jethro  not,  as  hero,  by  Moses  himself. 
The  parallel  passage  differs  also  as  to  the  time.     See 
16i8-2o*    and     1 7,8-13*,    where    further   provision   is 
made  for  the  administration  of  justice. — 15.  officers: 
16i8*. — 16.   a  man   and   his   brother:    a   Hebraism 
meaning    "one    man    and    another."  —  the   stranger: 
better  "sojourner"  (p.  110,  Lev.  17sf.*).     The  Heb. 
word  (ger)  denotes  an  alien  who  has  settled  perman 
ently  among  the  Israelites.      In  the  earlier  codes  ho 
had  no  legal  status,  and  was,  therefore,  liable  to  be 
oppressed  and  wronged;  see  Ex.  222i,  239  (JE).     In 
post-exilic  times  (P,  etc.)  he  had  become  a  naturalised 
Jew   (i.e.   a   proselyte,   the   word  used  in  the  LXX), 
having  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  full  citizen 
ship  ;    cf.   Ex.    1249    (P),    Lev.    2422    (H),   etc.       See 
HSDB,  Stranger.     Heb.  treated  the  alien  much  more 
humanely  than  Bab.  law  (15i2-i8*).— 17.  God  decides 
through  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (Ex.  2830,  pp.  100L). 
and    through    His    laws.— In    19-46    (from    Horeb   to 
Kadesh)  the  narrative  interrupted  by  9-18  is  resumed. 
—19.  great  and  terrible  wilderness  (815) :  i.e.  the  desert 
of  et-Tih  between  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  S.  Pales 
tine.  —  as  ...  commanded    us :     cf.    7.  —  24.   valley 
of    Eshcol:    Nu.   1323*.— 28.  sons   of  the   Anakim: 
Heb.     "  necked,"     i.e.    "  long-necked  "    peonle.     The 
phrase   means   simply   tall,   giant-like   folk.     Anak  is 
not  a  proper  name  (see  Nu.  1828).— 32.  Render,  "  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  utterance  "  (of  mine),  etc. — 33.  Ex    13 
21*    (J)   and   4034-38*    (P),  cf.    Nu.    915-22,    lOnf. 
Nu.  14i4,  Ps.  10039  (see  note  in  Ccnt.B).— 35.  of  this 
evil  generation :    omit  with  LXX  and  Nu.   1422ff. ; 
its  omission  is   required   by   the   sense  and   by  Heb.' 
grammar.— 36.  save  Caleb :    so  1)  and  J  (Nu.   1424) ; 
in   P    (Nu.    1430)    Joshua    is   added. — the   land:     i.e. 
Hebron  and  neighbourhood  (Nu.  132211.  (JE),  Jos.  14 
12-14).— the    Lord    (Yahweh) :     read,    "  me  "    (Heb. 
consonants  identical). — 37.  According  to  D  (see  also 
826,  42i )  Moses  is  prevented  from  entering  Canaan  on 
account  of  the  people's  disobedience  at  Kadesh  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus,  but  according  to  P  (32 50!, 
Nu.  20i2,  27 13!)  it  is  on  account  of  his  own  presump 
tion  at  the  same  spot  thirty-seven  years  later  when  he 
struck  the  rock.— 38.  standoth  before :   the  attitude  of 
one  who  serves  (see  1  K.  10s,  cf.   Ex.  33 n).— 39.  The 
verse  should  begin  with,  "But  your  children";   the 
foregoing  words,  absent  from  the  LXX  and  superfluous 
for  the  sense,  arc  taken  from  Nu.  1431. — 40.  Red  Sea* 
so   LXX,  Vulg.  ;    Heb.   "  Sea   of  Reeds  "  ;    probably 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.— 41-46.  Nu.  1439-45  (JE). 

H.  1-15.  From  Kadesh-barnea  to  Wady-Zered.— 
ihe  present  passage  seems  to  contradict  the  parallel 
narrative  in  Nu.  20f.— lb.  i.e.  we  lingered  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Mt.  Seir  a  good  length  of  time,  viz.  thirty- 
eight  years  (7,i4)._4.  border:  better,  "bordered 


territory,"  the  Hob.  word  means  both. — your  brethren: 
i.e.  kinsmen  (see  Gen.  2023-26,  3643,  Am.  In,  Ob! 
10,12,  Mai.  12).  In  23?  the  Israelites  arc  commanded 
to  treat  their  Edomite  kinsmen  in  a  friendly  way. 
But  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  580  B.C. 
onwards,  the  feelings  between  the  Jews  and  Edomites 
(from  Edom=-Esau)  continued  to  be  bitterly  hostile. 
—6.  cf.  Gen.  142;?.— 8.  by:  read  (with  LXX,  Vulg.) 
"  through."  — S6.-25.  They  are  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  but  without 
harassing  them  (cf.  3&.  of  the  Edomites).  Moab  and 
Ammon  were  sons  of  Lot  by  his  elder  and  younger 
daughter  respectively  (Gen.  lOsGf.).  Since  Lot  was 
Abraham's  nephew,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were 
likewise  kinsmen  of  the  Hebrews.  But  in  Gen.,  etc. 
personal  names  stand  generally  for  families  or  tribes.— 
9.  Ar:  Nu.  21is*  (E).— 10-12.  An  arclueological  note 
by  an  editor.  The  men  of  a  fabled  past  have  often 

figured  in  folklore  as  giants  (see  ERE,  vi.  pp.  191ff.) 

10/.  Emim,  Rephaim :  Gen.  145*. — Anakim:  128*.— 
12.  Horites:   Gen.  146*.— as  Israel  did:    betraying  a 
writer  who  lived  long  after  the  Conquest. — 13.  Zered  : 
i.e.  the  modern  Wady  Kerak,  which  enters  the  Dead 
Sea  at  its  N.   end.— 20-23.  Antiquarian  note   by  an 
editor  (cf.  10-12).— 20.  Zamzummim :  the  Zuzim  of 
Gen.    14s*,     so    Keil    and    others. — 22.    unto     this 
day:    frequent  in  Dt.  (3i4,  etc.),  Jos.,  and  Jg.   in  a 
similar  context.     The  implication  is  that  the  state  of 
things  described  continued  down  to  the  writer's  day. — 
23.  Avvim    (better    "  Awwirn  ")    dispossessed    by   the 
Philistines  (12,   2if.)  with  whom,  however,  they  are 
mentioned   in   Jos.    13_u — Caphtor   (the   home   of  the 
Philistines,  Am.  97*,  Jer.  474)  is  Crete.—  24-37.  Nu. 
2121-32*  (JE),  which  is  older.      The  Israelites   were 
not  restrained  by  ties  of  kinship  from  attacking  the 
Amorites  and  their  king  Sihon  when  their  request  was 
refused.— 24.  Arnon :  pp.  32f.,  Nu.  21 13!*— 29.  It  is  not 
distinctly  stated  (except  in  the  LXX)  in  2-8  that  the 
Edomites    ("  children  of  Esau  ")  acceded  to  Israel's 
request ;     nor   is    the    contrary   stated    or   suggested. 
According  to  234  and  Nu.  20i8-2i  (JE)  they  definitely 
rejected   Israel's  proposal  and  according  to  234   the 
Moabites  did  the  same.     We  have  to  do  simply  with 
different    traditions.     Many,   however    (Driver,    etc.), 
hold  that  Edom's  refusal  belongs  to  an  earlier  period, 
and  that  it  took  place  in  W.  not  E.  Moab. — 30.  hard 
ened:   Ex.  42i  (E),  73*  (P).— his  spirit,  his  heart: 
i.e.    him.     The   emphatic   personal    pronoun    is    often 
thus  expressed  (49*).     The  parallel  clauses  "hardened 
him,"  "  made  him  obstinate,"  mean  the  same  thing. — 
82.  at:    render,  "  to  "— 34.  utterly  destroyed:    Hob. 
"  to  put  under  a  ban,"  "  to  tabu."     The  verbal  root 
occurs  in  the  cognate  languages  as  well  as  Heb.,  an<^ 
denotes  literally  to  cut  off,  to  separate  ;   then  to  with 
draw  from  common  use  (tabu)  with  a  view  to  complete 
surrender  to  deity  as  a  sacrifice.     Hence  it  comes  to 
mean,   "  to  destroy  utterly."     In  the  Moabite  Stone 
(lines  11-17)  Mcsha  says  he  had  devoted  (same  Semitic 
word)  Israel  to  Ishtar.     Generally  among  the  Israelites, 
as  among  other  people,  the  ban  arose  from  a  vow  to 
devote  to  deity  a   part  or  the  whole   of  the   booty 
obtained  in   the  event  of  victory.     In  the  OT,  and 
especially  in  Dt.  (see  20i7ff.),  the  ethical  character  of 
the  ban  is  strongly  insisted  upon.     The  goim  or  non- 
Israelites  are  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Yahweh 
lest  they  should  corrupt  the  morals  and  religion  of 
the  chosen  race.     Three  degrees  of  the  war-ban  may  be 
traced  hi  Dt.  and  in  other  parts  of  the  OT.     (a)  That 
in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  enemy 
and  also  their  property  of  every  kind  was  devoted, 
i.e.  utterly  destroyed  (see  13i6,  etc.).     (6)  The  ban  of 
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the  second  degree  stopped  short  with  the  devotion, 
i.e.  the  destruction,  of  men,  women,  and  children ; 
cattle  and  the  rest  of  the  spoil  being  reserved  by  the 
victors  for  their  own  use  (see  34!.  36f.  12,  etc.).  (c)  The 
third  degree  is  represented  by  the  law  laid  down  in 
2010-15,  men  alono  being  devoted  to  destruction.  In 
Nu.  31i;f.  (P  8)  and  jg.  21nf.  (LXXB)  it  is  the 
virgins  only  that  are  spared  (see  pp  99,  114,  Jos.  617* 
and  "  Ban%)  in  HSDB). — 36.  Gilead  proper  was  divided 
by  the  Jabbok  into  a  northern  and  southern  half. 
Sihon's  kingdom  lay  S.  of  this  river  (3io*). 

III.  1-7.  A  shorter  account  of  the  victory  over  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  occurs  in  Nu.  2133-35,  based  on  the 
present  passage,  the  first  person  plural  being  changed 
to  the  third  to  suit  the  new  context. — 8-17  gives  an 
account  of  the  distribution,  between  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
half  Manasseh,  of  the  territories  taken  from  the  two 
Amorito  kings,  Sihon  and  Og. — 8.  beyond  Jordan: 

Hee    li. 9.  The    same    mountain    bore    the    names 

(a)  Herman,  i.e.  sacred  mount,  perhaps  the  root  is  that 
of  the  verb  "  to  devote  "  (234*),  cf.  harem  (Arabic), 
temple,  women's  enclosure  ;  (fc)  Sirion,  the  Sidonian 
name  ;  (c)  Senir  (so  read  in  4 48  for  "  Sion  "),  the 
Amorite  name.  Yet  in  1  Ch.  023  and  Ca,  4s  Senir 
and  Hermon  are  differentiated.— 10  continues  8,  9 
being  an  editorial  insertion. — plain:  the  elevated 
plateau  N.  of  the  Arnon  on  which  Moab  lay  (443, 
Jos.  13g). — Gilead  here  includes  the  two  halves  (so 
Nu.  3229).  In  236*  the  southern,  in  Jos.  1831  the 
northern  half  is  alone  meant. — 11.  his  .  .  _.  iron: 
render,  "  his  sarcophagus  was  a  sarcophagus  of  black- 
basalt."  The  Hob.  barzel  is  used  not  only  for  iron,  but 
also  for  black- basalt,  one-iifth  of  which  is  usually 
iron  (89).  Huge  black-basalt  sarcophagi  have  been 
discovered  in  the  region  here  spoken  of.  There  is  a 
later  and  fuller  version  of  the  narrative  of  12-20  (settle 
ment  of  the  E.  Jordan  tribes)  in  Nu.  32i-s8*.  The 
two  accounts  differ  in  many  respects. — 14-17  (supple 
mentary  notices  of  the  territory  of  the  E.  Jordan 
tribes)  'is  evidently  a  late  and  clumsy  compilation, 
repeating,  and  in  part  contradicting  i^f.,  designed 
probably  to  reconcile  i^f.  with  Nu.  0239*,  41*,  from 
which  iV.  is  in  part  taken. - -14.  Jair,  i.e.  Hawoth- 

jair:  Nu.  3241*  (P).— unto  this  day:  222*.— 16.  Omit 

(with  LXX)  the  words,  "  The  middle  .  .  .  thereof,'' 
or  render,  "  the  middle  of  the  Wady  being  the  border 
(or  boundary).''--17.  slopes:  the  same  Heb.  word 
occurs  in  Nu.  21 15. 

III.  18-20.  The  E.  .Jordan  tribes  had  promised  to  help 
the  others  to  conquer  the  territory  W.  of  the  Jordan 
(Nu.    3228-32*).— 21-29.   Moses    encourages    his    suc 
cessor  (2if.  absent  from  Nu.  332)  and  prays,  though  in 
vain,  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  Jordan  (23-29  recorded 
here  only).— 24k  Which  of  the  gods  in  whose  existence 
and  power  the  heathen  believe  can  perform  the  mighty 
things  which  Thou  hast  wrought  1     The  words  do  not 
necessarily  prove  that  the  writer  believed  in  the  real 
existence  of  heathen  deities  (cf.  Ex.  15n  (J),  18n  (E), 
Pss.   71i9,  77 1 3,  etc.,  see  64). — 25.  beyond  Jordan: 
1 1*.— that    goodly    mountain:     render,    "that    good 
(fertile)    mountainous    country. " — 26.   See   Is/*. — 27. 
See  34 1-4. 

IV.  1-40.  Second  Part  of  Moses'  First   Address.— 
This  contains  exhortations  to  obedience  from  motives 
of  self-interest  and  of  gratitude  to  Yahweh,  and  forma 
an  apparent  logical  unity  with  16-329  :    but  the  two 
pieces  had  probably  a  separate  origin.     The  lessons  in 
1-40  are  not  drawn  immediately  from  ehs.  1-3.     The 
writer  of  1-3  has  in  mind  the  events  which  followed  the 
departure  from  Horeb  :    that  of  41-40  concentrates 
attention  upon  the  theophany  on  Horeb. — 27-31  seems 


to  imply  that  the  exile  has  taken  place.  Yet  the 
editor  of  Dt.  evidently  regarded  16-440  as  a  unity, 
and  the  characteristic  language  and  spirit  of  D  runs 
through  the  whole. 

IV.  1-4.  Long  life  and  possession  of  Canaan  are  often 
mentioned  in  Dt.  as  rewards  of  obedience. — statutes 
and  judgments:  445*.     The  principle  of  a  fixed  Canon 
of  Scripture  is  involved  in  2.     At  the  close  of  his  Code 
Hammurabi  pronounces  a  blessing  upon  the  man  who 
will  not  deface  or  alter  his  law,  and  a  curse  upon  any 
one  who  will  change  it  in  the  least  degree. — 3.  because 
of:     read,    "in"    (see    Nu.    25i-s). — 4.  The   idea    of 
cleaving  to  Yahweh  is  peculiar  to  Dt. — 5.  Render,  "  I 
teach,"  etc. — 7.  a  god:   render,  "gods." — 9.  thy  soul: 
He  bra  ism  =  "  thyself  "    (emphatic),    230*. — thy    chil 
dren  :    Dt.  lays  stress  on  the  duty  of  training  children 
(67,  etc.).— 10/.    Cf.    Ex.    199f.,i7f.— 10.   in    Horeb: 
i.e.  in  the  space  in  front  of  Horeb,  so  9s,  18x6.     The 
duty  of  fearing  Yahweh  (Job  li)  is  often  insisted  upon 
in  Dt. — 13.  The  idea  of  a  covenant  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  Dt.   and  in 
allied  writings  of  the  OT, especially  in  Jer.  Dt.  mentions 
three  covenants:    (a)  That  made  with  the  fathers  in 
which  Yahweh  promises  a  numerous  posterity  (13i7) 
and  the  possession   of   the   land  o£  Canaan  (618,  cf. 
Gen.    15i8    (JE),    etc.).     (b)   The   covenant  made   at 
Horeb  based  upon  the  Decalogue  (see  07ff.,  99!,  cf.  423). 
(c)  That  made  in  the  land  of  Moab,  sharply  distin 
guished  from  that  of  Mount  Horeb  in  29i  (Heb.  rightly 
286g),    see    299,12,14,21,    2617-19.     It   is   not    strictly 
true  that  the  conception  of  a  covenant  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel  occurs  first  in  D  (see  Hos.  2i8,  67f.,  Gen.  Ioi8 
(J),  26i-4  (J),  and  2813!  (J). — ten  commandments: 
Heb.  "  ten  words  "    (Ex.  3428),   hence  the    technical 
term    "  Decalogue "    from   the   Gr.    (LXX)   rendering 
(de.ka  logoi).—tvio  tables   of  stone :     in   P  "  the  two 
tables   of   the  testimony"    (Ex.  31iS).— 15-24    gives 
reasons  why  Israel  should  not  worship  idols.— 16.  cor 
rupt    yourselves:     render,    "act    corruptly." — graven 
image:     Ex.    2(>4*.      The    specific   forms   follow    (cf. 
"  molten  image,"  9i2). — 18.  the  water  under  the  earth: 
the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  earth  was  supposed 
to  rest;    see  Gen.  le-8*,  4925.  Ex.  204,  and  Cent.B, 
-Psalms,"   vol.   ii.  p.  174f.— 20.  iron   furnace:   one 
heated  sufficiently  to  melt  iron  (see  Jer.  11 4,  etc.). — a 
people  of  inheritance :   a  Hebraism,  meaning  "  a  pos 
sessed  people  "  (see  76). — 21.  for  your  sakes:   137*,  c/. 
326. — sware:    Yahweh's  oath  to  exclude  Moses  from 
Canaan  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.     Some  omit  the 
clause. — giveth :  better  hero  and  elsewhere  in  the  same 
connexion,  "  is  about  to  give."- — 25-31  seems  to  presup 
pose  the  Exile  if  not  also  the  Restoration. — 25.  provoke : 
the  Heb.  word,  common  in  Dt.,  Jer.,  etc.  means,  "  to 
annoy,"  "  bother,"  not  "  to  make  angry  "  (so  9i8,  31 29, 
32i6,2i;  (/.  97«*). — 26.  Heaven  and  earth  are  summoned 
as  abiding  witnesses  ;  see  30ig,  3128,  32  ;  Is.  12,  Jer.  2i2, 
619. — 31.    merciful:     better,    "compassionate." — 33/. 
God:    render  in  both  verses  "a   god." — 34.  tempta 
tions  :  better,  "testings"  (see  616).    These  and  also  the 
"  signs  "  and  "  wonders  "  (lit.  outstanding  acts)  refer 
all  of  them  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt  viewed  on  different 
sides.— by  a  mighty  hand,  etc.  :  a  frequent  expression 
in  Dt,  (Sis,  etc.),  cf.  Jer.  3221.— 35,  39  teach  absolute 
monotheism. — 36.  instruct :  in  the  moral  and  religiou, 
sense   (see    85,   "  chasten,"    same  verb). — Add  to    36 
"  and  didst  live  "  (see  33),  and  omit  the  first  word  of  37- 
The  difference  in  the  Heb.  is  slight.— 37.  loved :    Dt. 
dwells  much  on  Yahweh's  love  (7s,  13.  etc.)  and  also  on 
Israel's  duty  to   love  Yahweh. — with  his  presence: 
Hebraism    for    "  Himself  "  :     "  my    presence  "    (lit. 
"face")   in   Heb.   means,   "  I  myself  "  (see  Ex.  8814 
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(J),  and  cf.  230*,  49*). — 40.  Obedience  pays,  so  Dt. 
constantly  teaches  (see  616,33,  etc.).  41-43  (three 
cities  of  refuge  E.  of  the  Jordan)  is  an  interpolation, 
and  has  no  connexion  here  with  the  preceding  or  suc 
ceeding  verses.  The  sites  are  unknown  (see  19iiL  *, 
where  the  subject  is  introduced  as  if  for  the  first  time. — . 
45-49  is  the  proper  introduction  to  6-11  as  44  is  that 
to  12-26  and  28.— 44.  law:  Is*.— 45.  Render  "these 
are  the  admonitions  "  (lit.  "  commands  given  in  tho 
presence  of  witnesses  ")  "  and  the  statutes  "  (lit.  what 
is  engraved  on  wood  or  stone,  cf.  CH)  "  and  the  ordi 
nances  "  (lit.  judicial  decisions,  then  precedent  laws). — • 
Moses  .  .  .  Egypt :  Moses  could  not  have  written  so. 
• — 48.  Sion  :  a  clerical  slip  for  "  Sirion  "  (3g*). 

V.-XI.  Moses'  Second  Address. — This  contains  laws 
(5e-2 1 )  and  (mainly)  exhortation  based  on  the  funda 
mental  conception  of  Yahweh's  uniqueness.  This  dis 
course  had  probably  an  independent  origin,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  homogeneous,  and  conforms  throughout 
with  the  type  of  composition  characteristic  of  D. 
Many  of  the  best  scholars,  including  Driver,  regard 
5-20  with  28  as  one  continuous  composition,  not  im 
probably  (they  think)  the  original  D  code. 

V.  1-21.  Yahweh's  covenant  (£13*)  with  Israel  at 
Horeb   (la*)    and   its    obligations    (6-21).      With    D's 
version  of  the  Decalogue  (6-21)  compare  the  earlier 
form  in   Ex.   20i-i;*   (E).     Wellhausen    is  wrong   in 
holding   that   there  is   a   third   (an   older)   version  in 
Ex.  34io-26.     The  following  are  the  principal  charac 
teristics  of  Dt.'s  rendering:   (a)  There  are  hortatory 
additions.     (6)  The  statements  are  more  definite  and 
emphatic,     (e)   The   wife's  status   is   higher,     (d)   Dt. 
substitutes  a  humanitarian  motive  for  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  (cf.  Ex.  20n*).    (e)  Dt.  gives  additional 
motives  for  honouring  parents.     (/)   14  adds  ox,  ass, 
man-servant,  woman-servant  to  the  list  in  Ex.  20iof. 

VI.-XI.  Consists  of  a  lengthy  homily  based  on  the 
first  commandment  (56).  Israel  is  to  worship  and 
serve  Yahweh  alone. 

VI.  1-3.  Exhortation  to  obey  Yahweh's  commands, 
referring  to  the  Decalogue  (56-2i)  or  to  12ft.  to  which 
it  would  make  an  excellent  introduction,  as  it  may 
have     been     originally.— 1.  commandment:      better, 
"  commandments  "  ;    Heb.  uses  the  singular  where  in 
other    languages    the    plural    would    stand.— 2.  fear: 
4io*.-  -3.  See  4i*.—  milk  and  honey:   Ex.  3s*. 

VI.  4-XI.  General  precepts  resting  upon  the  doctrine 
that  Yahweh  is  the  only  true  God.—  4-9.  Called  by 
Jews  the  Shema  from  the  first  word — "  Hear."  The 
Shema,  with  other  words  from  Scripture,  is  written  on 
the  parchment  in  the  two  phylacteries  and  in  the  door 
mezuzah,  but  that  8f.  had  no  reference  to  such  prac 
tices  is  evident  from  the  context  and  from  Ex.  139-16, 
Pr.  Ig,  83,  621,  where  tho  figurative  sense  is  alone 
possible.  Phylacteries  as  the  name  implies,  and  also 
the  mezuzah,  were  originally  counter-charms  among 
the  Jews,  as  similar  articles  were  among  the  Egyptians 
and  other  peoples.  They  are  never  referred  to  in  the 
OT  or  in  the  Apocrypha,  but  they  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  1,  viii.  13),  as  phylacteries  are  in 
theNT(Mt.  235*,  etc.).— 10-15.  In  the  land  promised 
them  they  will  be  tempted  to  substitute  Canaanite 
deities  for  Yahweh  and  to  swear  bf  them.  Oaths 
formed  part  of  the  social  and  commercial  fabric  of  the 
wme,  and  they  are  not  forbidden  here.  Contrast 
Christ's  teaching  (Mt.  5341).  In  trading  with  Caanan- 
ites  it  would  require  courage  to  refuse  to  swear  by 
heir  gods.— 16.  See  Ex.  17;*,  cf.  Mt.  4;.  —  tempt: 
better  "  test  "  ;  cf.  the  cognate  noun  ("  temptation 
•testing)  in  434*.— Massah  (-testing)  is  another 
cognate  noun  (Ex.  177*).  The  word-play  is  lost  in  the 


translation.— 20-25.     Seo  4io. — 25.  righteousness:  i.e. 
prosperity  as  in  11  Isaiah. 

VII.  The  native  races  of  Canaan  are  to  be  exter 
minated  and  everything  connected  with  their  religion 
destroyed,  le.st  Israel  be  seduced  by  them  to  idolatry. 
For  the  list  of  nations,  see  Gen.  lunj-ai*  and  Ex.  3s*  ; 
see  also  Dt.  14.— 2.  utterly  destroy:  234*.— 4.'  me: 
render  "  Yahweh  "  (samo  Heb.  consonants).  Moses 
is  tho  speaker. — 5.  pillars  (pp.  98f.)  :  lofty  altars, 
obelisks,  used  in  heathen,  perhaps  sun-worship.— 
Asherim:  p.  100,  ]  K.  15i3*.  (A.V.  "groves";  so 
Welsh,  following  LXX,  Vulg.),  representations  in 
wood  of  the  old  Semitic  goddess  Ashera,  mentioned 
(Ashirta)  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  (p.  55).  That 
pillars  and  Asherim  are  so  often  mentioned  together 
supports  the  theory  that  tho  first  were  such  altars  as 
were  used  in  sacrificing  to  the  second. 

6-24  gives  reasons  why  Israel  ought  to  serve 
Yahweh. — 9.  Render,  "  know  therefore  that  Yahweh 
thy  God  is  the  "  (i.e.  tho  true,  see  435)  "  God,  the 
faithful  God,  one  who  keeps  His  covenant  to  show 
lovingkindness  to  them,"  elc.— 10.  Note  the  indi 
vidualism  of  Dt.  (see  21 1-9*). — 13.  corn  .  .  .  wine 
(fresh  made  wine)  and  fresh  (olive)  oil  are  Yahweh's 
gifts,  not  those  of  the  Baalim  or  Ashtaroth  (gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  Canaanites).—  15.  evil  diseases  of 
Egypt:  e.g.  dysentery,  elephantiasis,  and  ophthalmia. 
— 16.  snare:  i.e.  what  leads  to  ruin,  not  what  acts 
as  an  enticement  to  sin  (see  Is.  2iJ2i).— 20.  hornet: 
Ex.  2328. — 26.  See  Jos.  7. — devoted  thing :  234*. 

VIII.  Israel's  duty  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to 
Yahweh  enforced  by  a  recital  of  His  loving  treatment 
of  them  in  the  wilderness  (1-17).  Unless  they  are 
faithful  they  will  perish  as  the  Canaanites  did  (i8-->o)  — 
2.  prove:  616*  ("tempt,"  same  Heb.  verb).— 3. 
manna:  Ex.  1614-35,  Nu.  117-9*.  The  lesson  of  the 
manna  is,  that  Yahweh  can  sustain  human  life  by 
whatever  means  Ho  wills  or  commands  Jesus  quotes 
but  spiritualises  tho  words  (Mt.  44).— 4.  The  miracle 
of  the  food  was  matched  by  another  of  the  clothing 
— they  wore  not  out  during  ail  the  forty  years  (see  10 18, 
Gen.  2820).  Rashi  on  this  passage  sajs  that,  as  the 
children  grew  older,  their  clothes  grew  also,  just  as 

tho  shells  of  snails  do. — swell:    render  "blister." 5. 

chasteneth:  436*  ("instruct").—?,  brooks  of  water: 
better, "  water  wadies,"  i.e.  such  wadies  as  never  become 
dry. — depths:  i.e.  the  waters  under  the  earth  (see 
4i8*.— 9.  iron:  render  "basalt"  (3n*).— brass: 
render  "  copper."  Brass  was  then  unknown.— With 
11-18  cf.  the  similar  warning  in  612. — 11.  judgements, 
etc.:  445*.— 15.  fiery  (i.e.  "stinging")  serpents: 
Nu.  216*,  cf.  Jer.  817. — The  scorpion  (mentioned  in 
Dt.  only)  belongs  to  the  spider  family,  its  sting  causing 
extreme  pain  and  sometimes  even  death.  The  proper 
name  "  Akrabbim  "  (Jos.  103)  means  scorpions. — 
18.  as  at  this  day:  222*. 

IX.  l-7d.  Israel's  victory  over  the  Canaanites  due 
to  the  wickedness  of  their  foes  and  Yahweh's  promise. — 
6.  stiffneeked :  lit.  hard,  i.e.  obstinate,  of  neck 
(Ex.  32g).  The  figure  is  that  of  an  animal  which 
refuses  to  take  the  yoke. — 7<i.  provokedst  ...  to 
wrath:  425*  where  a  Heb.  verb  of  different  meaning 
is  similarly  translated. 

IX.  7&-X.  11  (or  X.  9).  Narrative  of  the  legislation 
on  Mount  Horeb  ;  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  illus 
trating  ya.  This  historical  survey  suddenly  thrust 
into  a  hortatory  context  closely  resembles  1-3,  and  is 
thought  by  Horst  and  Bertholet  to  be  by  the  samo 
author.  They  agree  with  Steuernagel  (who,  however, 
f.ays  its  closest  affinities  are  with  5)  in  holding  it  to  be 
an  interpolation  here.  But  surely  the  history  in  thia 
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section  is  didactic  and  therefore  hortatory.  lOef. 
is,  however,  evidently  an  editorial  addition.  The 
narrative  in  9/6,ff.  follows  JE  (Ex.  24i2i.,  3210,15,19, 
34 1). 

IX.  9.  tables  of  stone:  Ex.  24i2*. — covenant:  4is*. 
—9-11.  forty  days:  Ex.  24i8*  (E).— I  did  .  .  .  water: 
so   Ex.  342.S,    but    th<-   latter   refers    to    Moses'    third 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  not  the  first. — 10  is  perhaps  a 
marginal  gloss.     ioa  essentially  =  II/A — finger  of  God: 
not  of  Yah weh  ;    so  the  Divine  linger  (Ex.  3li8*). — 
12.  molten  image:   Ex.  324  (<•/.  graven  image,   4i6, 
etc.). — 13  repeats  substance  of  12;    Bert  hole  t,  there 
fore,   rejects  it. — 14/.   See   Ex.    3210,15,19. — 18.  I  fell 
down:    better,  "  I  lay  mo  down/' — as  at  the  first:    as 
regards  time   (forty  days)   and   accompanying  action 
(fasting,  9).     Moses  spent  forty  days  on  the  mountain 
waiting  to  receive  the  tables  (J )  and  another  forty  daya 
making  intercession. — 19.  that  time   also:    when   be 
sides  did  Yahweh  listen  to  Moses'  intercession  ?     All 
the  incidents  of  Moses'  life  are  not  recorded. — 20.  Not 
mentioned    in    Ex. — 21.  sin :      that    by    which    they 
sinned   (see   Am.    814,    Mi.    Is).     Ex.    32_-o   adds   that 
Moses  made  the  people  drink  the  water  of  the  wady.-  — 
25.  A   continuation   and    in    part   a    repetition    of    18. 
Though    in    vocabulary    and    matter    26-29    re.-embles 
Ex.    32n-i3    (the    first    intercession)  the    occasion    is 
different,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  time  before  the 
first    descent     (15 -Ex.     32i5).— 28.   Cf.     Ex.     32i2, 
Nu.  14  io. 

X.  1-3.  Follows  Ex.  34if.,4  (.IE),  adding  the  allusion 
to  the  Ark.  which,  according  to  Ex.  37i-io  (P),  v>an 
made  by  Bezalel — a  proof  that  D  is  independent  of  P 
and  at 'times  e\en  of  JE.-— 6/.  A  fragment  of  a   lost 
itinerary,  perhaps  from    E  (Xu.   3331-33  (P)).     These 
verses  are  obviously  an  interpolation. — 6.  thsi'e:    i.f.  at 
Moserah  ;   according  to  the  fuller  account  in  Nu.  2<>22-~ 
2<)    (I')    Aaron    died    on    Mount    Jlor.     Tho    Levitical 
priesthood  characteristic  of  1)  (see  17(),i8,  etc.)  is  here 
implied.      If  with  Dillmann  and  Driver  we  refer  6f.  to 
E  and  8f.  to  JE  we  have  evidence;  of  the  existence  of 
the  Lrvitical  and  even  of  the  Aaronic  (see  o)  priesthood 
about  800  B.C.     The  duties  imposed  upon  the  Levites 
in   8   belong   exclusively   to   the   Aaronites  in   P   (see 
Nu.     4if.,    3io,    623).      Tho    words    unto    this    day 
prove  that   the   writer  knew   nothing   of   the   Priestly 
Code  or  of  Ezek.   40-4-8.  -9.  The    Levites  are   to   be 
supported  out  of  the  Temple  gifts  (.see   I2i2,  1427.29, 
and  especially  ISif. ;  cf.  Jos.  1:514.33).     They  are  often 
commended  'to  the  practical  sympathy  of   Israel,  but 
more     especially     the     disestablished     Lcvitcs     ("  the 
Levitcs'")    of    'the     local     sanctuaries     (18i-8*). — 10 
(render,   "  And   I.   even   I,   had   stayed  ")   summarises 
9i8f.,  ii  concluding  the  Horeb  narrative,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  lof.  belongs  to  what  precedes  (Dill 
mann,  Driver)  or  to  what  follows  (  Bertholet).     Perhaps 
it  should  be.  omitted. 

X.  12  XI.  32.  Resumes  Moses'  second  address  inter 
rupted  by  the  long  didactic  narrative  of  9/b-10ii. 

X.  12-22-XI.  Reasons  \\  hy  Israel  should  fear  and 
serve  Yahweh. — 12.  Cf.  Mi.  6s. — 16.  Physical  circumci 
sion  implied  consecration  of  the  entire  man  to  Yahweh. 
The  verb  "  to  circumcise "  came  thus  to  be  used 
figuratively  of  the  heart  (230*)  as  here  (so  3<te,  Jer.  44), 
of  the  lips  (Ex.  612),  of  the  car  (Jer.  610). — 17.  God  cf 
gods  and  Lord  of  lords :  one  form  of  the  Heb.  super 
lative,  i.e.  the  greatest  God,  lord  (324*). — reward: 
better,  "  bribe  "  (see  1619,  2725,  Ex.  23s).— 18.  Render, 
"  securing  justice  for  the  orphan  and  widow  and 
loving  the  sojourner "  (see  Ii6*),  etc.  Tho  three 
classes  mentioned  were  specially  exposed  to  injustice 
through  briben%  social  influence,  etc.  They  are  often, 


therefore,  along  with  the  Leviter,  (9*)  described  as 
objects  of  pity  and  help. — 21.  praise :  i.e.  object  of 
praise  (Jer.  17i4). — 22.  Omit  with.  The  Heb.  con 
struction  (beth  essentiae)  implies  that  they  went  down  as 
(not  with)  seventy  persons. — threescore  and  ten  persons : 
•i.e.  all  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  at  the  time.  In  Ex.  Is  (P) 
it  covers  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob  (including 
Joseph,  his  sons.  etc.).  In  Gen.  46  (P)  the  two  tradi 
tions  are  combined. 

XI.  Continues  the  exhortation  to  love  and  obey 
Yahweh,  giving  motives  and  promises  and  pointing 
out  the  consequence  of  disobedience. — 2-7.  Head  (add 
ing  one  Hob.  consonant),  "  for  ye  are  not  as  your 
children  who  know  not  and  have  not  seen  .  .  .  midst 
of  all  Israel :  for  your  eyes,  etc." — chastisement :  436*. 
—5.  See  Ex.  15,  Nu.  32.— 6.  See  Nu.  1625,27,32  (JE). 
Dt.  using  JE  is  silent  about  Korah  mentioned  by  P 
(Nu.  26g-ii). — 86.  See.  4i. — 9.  land  ,  .  .  honey:  Ex. 
3s*.— 10.  wateredst  .  .  .  foot:  probably  some  irriga 
tion  contrivance  is  meant,  by  which  water  sluices  com 
municating  with  the  Nile  were  opened  and  closed. 
Erman  affirms,  but  W.  Max  Miillcr  denies,  that  the 
water-wheel  (cf.  modern  Egypt)  was  used  in  ancient 
Egypt.  A  plentiful  supply  of  rain,  a  great  necessity 
in  Palestine,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  OT  as  a  proof 
of  Yahweh's  loving  care;  see  Lev.  264,  Is.  55iof., 
Kr.ck.  3426,  Hos.  63.— 14.  former  rain :  in  November 
and  December  after  seed-sowing. — latter  rain:  in 
March  to  April,  it  matures  the  grain,  vitalised  by  the 
aut'imnal  showers. — 18-20.  Almost  rerbafhn  as  66-9*, 
though  21  (cf.  9)  adds  a  promise.  Steucrnagel  and 
•let  omit  iS~2i. — 24.  Read, "  from  the  wilderness  " 
(in  the  S.)  "to  Lebanon  "  (in  the  N.)  "and  from  the 
great  river "'  (Euphrates  in  the  E.)  "  to  the  western  sea  " 
(the  Mediterranean).  For  these  ideal  boundaries,  sec 
17*.  The  Hebrews  commonly  named  the  cardinal 
points  from  their  direction  looking  east,  hence 
••  hinder  "-west. — 30.  Read,  "Are  they"  (Gcrizhn 
and  Ebal)  "  not  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  west 
of  it  "  (adding  one  consonant)  L1  on  the  western  road 
in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  opposite  to  that  G-ilgal 
which  is  alongside  the  diviner's  terebinth  V "  Omit 
which  dwell  in  the  Arabah :  it  is  senseless.  The 
Gilgal  named  is  the  modern  Julejib,  2^  miles  SE.  of 
Nablous  (Shcchcm). — oaks  of  Moreh :  render,  "the 
diviner's  terebinth  "  (Gen.  126,  13i8,  18i,  Jos.  2426, 
Jg.  Gn).  The  oak  (including  the  terebinth)  was 
among  the  ancient  Semites  and  Kelts  a  sacred  tree  ; 
hence  oracles  were  sought  from  the  deity  supposed  to 
dwell  in  it. 

XII.-XXVI.  and  XXVIII.  A  code  of  laws  (1-26) 
followed  by  promises  to  the  obedient  and  threats  of 
punishment  for  the  rest  (28):  see  In  trod.,  p.  231. 
The  great  Deuteronomic  law  of  one  sanctuary  is  taught 
or  implied  in  12i-19i3  and  hardly  in  any  other  part 
of  Dt.  This  section  may,  therefore,  represent  essenti 
al  Iv  the  original  Deuteronomic  code  (see  Introd.). 

XII.  1-28.  The  Law  of  One  Sanctuary.-  The  local 
sanctuaries  (originally  Canaanite)  with  everything  be 
longing  to  them,  are 'to  be  destroyed,  and  all  sacrifices 
are  to  be  offered  at  the  place  which  Yahweh  should 
choose.  Yet  (isf.)  animals  intended  for  food  alone 
may  be  killed  and  eaten  locally.  Though  the  name 
Jerusalem  docs  not  occur  in  D,  it  is  fairly  cvident-that 
no  other  place  can  be  intended  by  "  the  place  which 
Yiihweh  .  .  .  shall  choose,"  etc.,  though  A.  Dun- 
holds  that  the  Dent,  codo  originated  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom  before  its  fall,  and  that  it  aimed  at  making 
Sheciiem  the  one  worship  centre  for  both  kingdoms 
(see  his  OT  Theology,  ii.  24if.).  Jer.  and  Dt,  have  so 
much  in  common  (see  Introd.)  that  one  may  bo  used 
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to  interpret  the  other.  In  Jer.  7 '4-9,  31e-i2  Zion  is 
distinctly  mentioned  as  the  one  sanctuary.  In  P  and 
related  writings  (Ezek.,  Oh.,  etc.)  centralisation  of 
worship  at  Jerusalem  is  assumed  as  undisputed.  If 
Shoe  he  ni  were  intended  it  is  strange  that  no  hint  of 
this  occurs  in  any  extant  document.  Besides,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  D  was  not  written  until 
after  the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  in  722  B.C. 
(see  Introd.). 

5.  place :  the  Heb.  word  (maqom),  as  the  cognate 
Arabic  one,  means  a  sacred  place.  Dt.  does  not  use 
the  word  bamah,  "  high  place." — 6.  The  sacred  gifts 
(pp.  98-100)  to  be  brought  to  the  one  sanctuary  are  the 
following  (note  the  translation)  :  (a)  Whole-offerings. 
'oloth  (Gen.  820,  Lev.  1  *) ;  lit.  "  that  which  goes  (wholly) 
up  "  (to  Yahweh)  ;  "  burnt  offerings  ''  (EV)  is  mis 
leading  since  other  offerings  were  in  part  burnt.  The 
idea  of  pure  worship  is  best  scon  in  this  species  of 
sacrifice,  since  the  whole  was  offered  up  to  Yahweh  in 
the  form  of  sacrificial  smoke,  (b)  Partial  offerings 
(EV  "  sacrifices  ").  The  Heb.  word  (zebtthim)  usually 
denotes  animal  sacrifices  in  general,  in  P  as  contrasted 
with  the  cereal  (meal)  offerings  (see  Nu.  28)  ;  but  in 
6,  n,  27,  etc..  it  represents  shelamim  (Lev.  3*),  com 
pensation  offerings  (EV  wrongly  "  peace  offerings  "), 
part  of  which  was  offered  to  Yahweh,  the  rest  being 
reserved  for  the  social  meal  (7).  The  latter  Heb.  term 
occurs  in  Dt.  but  once,  27/.  which  is  dependent  on  Ex. 
2024  (E).  (c)  Tithes  (Lev.'  273o,  Nu.  1821-24*).  (d) 
Contributions  (EV,  "  heave  offerings  of  your  hand  "  (see 
on  Ex.  25 2  (P)).  (e)  Votive  offerings, and  (/)  voluntary 
offerings,  i.e.  such  as  were  given  in  addition  to  the  legal 
requirements  with  (c)  or  without  (/)  a  preceding  vow 
(2321-23).  Neither  sin  nor  guilt  (trespass)  offerings  are 
mentioned  ;  sacrifice  in  D  has  a  joyous  character. — 
11.  your  choice  VOWS :  better,  "  your  chosen  votive 
offerings,"  i.e.  "  what  you  choose  to  vow." — 12.  the 
Levite :  10s. — within  your  gates  :  i.e.  in  cities  other  than 
Jerusalem  (see  15). — 15/.  is  probably  a  marginal  sum 
mary  of  20-25  and  should  be  omitted. — 15.  the  unclean 
and  the  clean :  i.e.  ceremonially  so  (1  S.  2026) ;  the 
law  concerning  sacrificial  was  more  ripid  than  that 
concerning  ordinary  food. — 17  continues  14,  but  re 
stores  partial  offerings  (EV  sacrifice). — 20-22.  This 
concession  was  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  local 
sanctuaries  :  animal  food  (formerly  partaken  of  at 
sacrificial  meals  only)  could  under  the  Deuteronomic 
law  be  eaten  at  Jerusalem  alone.  Animals  killed  and 
eaten  locally  came  now  under  the  category  of  food 
and  not  sacrifice,  the  regulation  being  less  stringent 
(144ff.). — 23-25.  The  prohibition  of  blood  (because 
containing  the  "soul"  not  '"life"  is  common  to 
many  peoples  (see  Gen.  94*,  Lev.  817,  and  cf.  Frazer, 
Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,,  pp.  239-251).— 26. 
Holy  ihlngs  .  .  .  and  *  .  .  vows  =  obligatory  and 
voluntary  altar  gifts. 

XII.  29-XIII.  Yahwism  must  bo  kept  free  from  all 
taint  of  Cariaanite  heathenism  when  Israel  has  entered 
Canaan.  The  danger  would  arise  from  the  ancient 
belief  that  everyone  should  worship  the  god  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides.  D  is  an  uncompromising 
Yahwist. 

XII.  32-XIII.  18.  Three  classes  of  seducers  to 
idolatry  to  be  put  to  death,  (a)  The  false  prophet 
(1232-185).  (b)  The  friend  or  relative  (136-n). 
(c)  Worthless  Israelites  (13i2-i8).  In  the  last  case  the 
seducers  and  the  city  seduced  shall  be  devoted  (234*) 
In  the  Heb.  1232  rightly  begins  13. — 1.  Dreams  are 
one  medium  of  prophetic  inspiration,  especially  in  E 
(Nu.  12e,  Jl.  228)  ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  highest  kind 
(Jer.  2828). — 2.  A  false  prophet  may  foretell  what 


really  comes  to  pass.  In  1822  he  is  known  by  the  fact 
that  what  he  foretells  does  not  come  to  pass.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  of  the  true  prophet  is  fulfilled 
(Jer.  289).  What  stamps  the  prophet  as  false  in  the 
present  context  is  the  doctrine. — 6.  Read  (with  LXX 
Sam.)  "If  thy  brother  the  son  of  thy  father"  (==a 
half-brother)  "or  the  son  of  thy  mother"  (-.-a  full 
brother),  see  Gen.  2?2g,  Ps.,  .ri()2o.  In  a  polygamous 
(non-polyandrous)  state  of  society  (see  21 15)  the  same; 
man  has  often  two  or  more  wives.  In  the  East  the 
woman  never  marries  a  second  time. — 9.  Tli3  con 
victing  witness,  however  nearly  related  to  the  culprit, 
must  begin  the  punishment. — 10.  See  Ex.  826.  Stoning 
is  the  only  form  of  capital  punishment  recognised  in 
Heb.  law.  Perhaps  it  originated  in  the  desire  of  avoiding 
blood-shedding  (see  1223-25,  2122*,  Gen.  4io*). — 
13.  base  fellows  :  lit.  "  sons  of  worthlessness; "  "sons 
of  "  in  Heb.  means  persons  possessing  the  quality  of 
(see  Oent.B  on  Ps.  79n).  Even  if  the  Heb.  word  for 
the  latter  (Belial)  is  a  proper  name  for  the  Babylonian 
Pluto  (so  Cheyne,  HommeJ,  see  Pr.  612*)  the  phrase 
bears  the  same  sense  (see  Cent.B  on  Ps.  101s). — 15.  See 
234. — 16.  every  whit:  better,  "as  a  whole  offering," 
(cf.  my.}.  The  Heb.  word  is  used  in  33 10  ;  it  does 
not  occur  in  126. — a  heap:  Heb.  id  (cf.  Tel  el-kebir  = 
"  the  great  hill  ") ;  see  Jos.  828  (Ai),  Jer.  492  (Kabbah), 
cf.  Is.  17i,  252,  Jer.  30i8. 

XIV.  1-21.  Heathen  customs  to  bo  avoided. — If. 
Heathen  mourning  rites. — 1.  cut  yourselves:  Lev.  1928*, 
c/.  Lev.  215. — baldness:  the  custom  in  mourning  of 
shaving  the  hair  between  the  eyes  (i.e.  on  the  top  oi 
the  forehead).  These  arc  merely  extreme  forms  of  ex 
pressing  grief  ;  but  most  recent  scholars  regard  them  as 
survivals  of  acts  of  sacrifice,  the  blood  and  the  hair 
being  offered  up  to  heathen  deities  or  to  dead  but 
deified  ancestors  (p.  110).  See  Jer.  166,  where  both 
these  customs  are  mentioned  without  censure. 

3-20.  Living  creatures  which  may  and  which  may 
not  be  eaten;  see  Lev.  llc-23*  (P),  with  which  the 
present  section  agrees  closely,  and  Introduction  to 
thao  chapter;  also  pp.  82f.  No  earlier  code  men 
tions  these  laws,  nor  have  they  any  logical  connexion 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  D  (one  sanctuary) 
or  with  Josiah's  reform  (2  K.  22f.).  The  Bible  does 
not  explain  the  origin  of  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  beyond  tracing  it  to  the  Divine 
command  (Lev.  11  if. ).  Very  many  theories  have  been 
proposed:  see  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 

21.  What  is  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (animals  that 
have  died  of  themselves  and  have,  therefore,  the  blood 
in  them,  1223-25)  may  yet  be  offered  to  the  sojourner 
(see  Ii6*)  or  sold  to  a  foreigner  because  their  religion 
allowed  the  consumption  of  such  food. — Thou  Shalt  not 
seethe  .  .  .  milk:  see  Ex.  2319*  (E). 

XIV.  22-29.  Regulations  respecting  tithes.    See  Lev. 
2730-33*    and    Nu.    1821-32*  (both    P).      The    older 
codes  are  silent  about  tithes,  but  cf.  Gen.  2822  (E). 
The  clause  concerning  firstlings  in  23  is  an  interpola 
tion.     They  were  given  whole,  not  tithed,  and  the  law 
as  to  them  occurs  in  1619-23*.     The  tithing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  mentioned  in  Lev.  2?32  (P)  only.     Accord 
ing  to  28f.  the  tithe  of  the  third  year  is  to  be  kept  in 
the  several  villages  and  towns  (not  taken  to  the  one 
sanctuary  to  form  a  sacrificial  meal,   26)  and  distri 
buted    locally   among    the    poor    and    needy.       In    P 
(Nu.  1821)  the  whole  is  to  be  divided  among  the  clergy, 
showing  the  increased  influence  and  selfishness  of  the 
priesthood   (see    1619-23  *).      On   Tithes,   see   p.    99; 
also  Driver,  ICC,  1G(>-173   and  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 

XV.  1-18.  Three  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  poor; 
the  Sabbatical   year,  or  year  of  release  (p.  102,  Es. 
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2l2-ii*.  Lev.  2539-55*). — 1-6.  Every  seventh  year 
(probably  the  same  year  was  observed  throughout 
the  country)  a  creditor's  right  to  distrain  for  debt 
was  suspended  (not.  as  some  say,  permanently  can 
celled).  Foreigners,  however  (not  sojourners,  see  lift*) 
were  deprived  of  tins  privilege  (1-3).  If,  however, 
obedient  to  Yahweh,  Israel  would  not  need  to  borrow 
(4-6). — 1.  release:  lit.  "  a  letting  drop." 

7-11.  The  proximity  of  the  year  of  release  must  not 
be  allowed  to  chock  the  flow  of  ordinary  charity. — 
9.  The  evil  eye  (2854-56)  implies  among  many  peoples 
jealousy  (see  Mt.  20 15). 

12-18.  See  Ex.  21.2-6*  (JE),  the  older,  and  Lev.  2,0 
30-46  (H),  the  later  law,  also  p.  1 10.  D  goes  beyond  JE 
by  including  woman  (12).  H,  however,  allows  foreigners 
(not  sojourners)  only  to  be  slaves  to  Hebrews.  OH, 
though  it  shows  some  concern  for  widows  and  the 
oppressed  (:j§  171,  177)  is  yet  on  the  whole  a  code  of 
justice  rather  than  one  of  pity  for  the  needy  ;  it  makes 
a  striking  difference  in  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women  (§  193)  and  rich  and  poor  (^  14,  19G.  202). 
D  shows  great  concern  for  the  sojourner  (Ii6*),  the 
poor  and  the  slave  (23i5f.),  and  reooenises  the  claims 
of  even  dumb  animals  (22bi.,  2."n ) ;  the  Babylonian 
code  does  none  of  those  things. — 17.  For  this  rite  (here 
a  domestic  one)  see  Ex.  21f>  *,  where  it  is  a  religious 
act.  The  change  is  necessitated  by  the  Ueuteronomic 
law  of  one  sanctuary.  The  servant  could  not  travel  to 
Jerusalem  in  all  such  case.-.  |"lhi*  is  the  view  taken  on 
p.  128,  but.  possibly  Ex.  2lo  contemplates  taking  the 
slave,  not  to  the  local  sanctuary  but  to  the  threshold 
deities  of  the  master's  house  (Ex.  1222*).  In  that 
case  the  regulation  is  the  same  as  here;  but  the, 
Deuteronomist  natural  I  v  drops  the  too  heathenish 
reference  to  thoElohim.  A.  S.  I'.j — 18.  the  double,  etc. : 
i.e.  the  master  would  have  had  to  pay  double  what  the 
slave  had  cost  to  a  labourer  hired  in  the  usual  way  to 
do  the  same  quant  it  v  of  work. 

XV.  19-23.  The    law    concerning    the    first-born    of 
cattle  (not  to  be  ploughed  with)  and  sheep  (not  to  be 
shorn)    (see    Ex.    I3li-i6*,    222  ,f.*,    34i9f.    (all    JE), 
and    Nu.    1815 -i.'S*    (I')).       The    older    laws    are    here 
modified  to  suit  the  law  of  one  sanctuary,  where  alone 
the  sacrificial  family  meal  is  now  to  be  eaten.     Ex.  2230 
cannot    therefore    be  carried    out.     P  reserves  all  the 
flesh  for  the  priesthood  (1422-2.)*).— 22.  See-  12i3. 

XVI.  The  Deuteronomlc  Laws  of  the  Three  Annual 
Pilgrimage  Feasts. — These  are  adaptations  of  the  older 
laws  in   Ex.  23i8*,  34i8-2o,22f.  (general  regulations)  ; 
1221-27  (Passover)  ;  13  5-  to  (Unleavened  Bread),  all  J 
or  E  (see  also   Lev.  23 ;<  (H)  and  Nu.  28f.,  9i-4,  Ex. 
12i-2o*,  43-4-)*,  (all    P),  also  pp.  102-104.     D  in  the 
present  chapter  lavs  :  tress  upon  the  following  points  : 
(a)  The  feasts  are  to  be  observed  at  the  one  sanctuary 
(16),  i.e.   at  Jerusalem,     (b)  The   occasions  are  to  be 
characterised   by  joyousness  and  liberality  (i6f.,  etc.). 

(c)  The  Passover  (i)  becomes  now  a  memorial  feast. 

(d)  See  1-8*. 

XVI.  1-8.  i-3«,  4&-7  alone  deal  with  the  Passover, 
the  rest  treating  of  Mussolh  (Unleavened  Bread).  It 
is  in  D  that  these  two  originally  distinct  festivals  are 
first  fused  into  one,  the  former  becoming  virtually  the 
opening  day  of  the  second  (as  in  P). — 7.  roast :  render, 
"  boil  "  (cf.  mg.).  EV  renders  "  roast  "  to  reconcile 
with  Ex.  129*  (P),  which,  however,  reflects  the  later 
custom. 

XVI.  9-12.  Law  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks.— See  Ex.  34 
22.  It  has  these  features  :  (a)  D  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  first-fruits  as  the  other  codes  do.  (b)  T)  agrees 
with  H  (Lev.  23isf.)  in  fixing  the  date  of  its  observance 
(seven  weeks — a  week  of  weeks,  hence  the  name — 


after  the  Passover),  only  the  later  law  H  mentions 
the  specific  day  from  which  the  calculation  is  to  be 
made,  (c)  D  shows,  as  usual,  a  special  interest  in  the 
social  and  joyous  aspect  of  the  feast. 

XVI.  13-15.  D  is  the  first  to  fix  the  duration  of  the 
feast  of  Booths,  though  he  does  not  name  the  exact  days 
as  H  does  (Lev.  2339).  An  eighth  day  is  added  in  P 
(Lev.  2336,  Nu.  2935),  and  is  mentioned  in  later  litera 
ture  (see  Cent.B  on  Ex.  84).— 16/.  See  Ex.  23i7 
(JE). — 16.  appear  before:  read,  "see"  (cf.  31n, 

Is.    Il2*). 

XVI.  18-XVIII.  22  (except  XVI.  21  XVII.  7,  see 
below).  Laws  Concerning  the  Officials  of  the  Nation. — 

Those  mentioned  are  :  judges,  the  king,  priests,  and 
prophets.  These  laws  reveal  an  acquaintance  with 
the  political.  Social,  and  religious  circumstances  of  the 
late  monarchy. 

XVI.  18-20.  Local  tribunals  to  be  set  up  (the  local 
sanctuaries  used  as  such  being  now  suppressed),  pre 
sided  over  by  lay  judges  and  priestly  assessors. — • 
18.  officers:  Heb.  "writers,"  cf.  "scribes."  Probably 
priests  (associated  in  17s-i3  with  lay  judges)  are 
meant ;  they  acting  as  the  legal  authorities  (c,f.  our 
"  town  clerk  "). 

XVI.  21-XVII.  7.  Laws  Demanding  Pure  Worship 
and  Suitable  Sacrifices. — This  breaks  the  connexion  ; 
its  proper  place  is  probably  between  12  and  13. 

XVI.  21/.  Asherah  .  .  /pillar:  75*.— XVII.  1.  See 

Lev.  2217-25*. — ox:  Heb.  means  any  head  of  largo 
cattle,  bull,  cow,  calf.—  sheep :  Heb.  means  any  head 
of  small  cattle,  ram,  ewe,  lamb,  goat,  kid. — 2-7  pro 
bably  preceded  eh.  13  with  which  it  has  close  affinities. 

— 2.  within  .  .  .  gates:  12 12*. — covenant:  413  .— 
6.  two  witnesses :  1915-21,  Nu  3030. 

XVII.  8-XVIII.  22.  Office-bearers. -This   continues 
16i8-2o*. 

XVII.  8-13.  A  central  tribunal  to  be  estab 
lished  (at  Jerusalem)  to  try  cases  too  hard  for  the 
local  courts  (16i8-2o);  see  Io-i8*. — 8.  Two  (three?) 
sample  cases  are  mentioned,  viz.  trials  for  murder  (see 
Ex.  21 18)  and  for  personal  injury. — between  plea  and 
plea:  probably  a  dittograph  (cf.  Heb.)  If  genuine,  the 
reference  will  IH>  to  disputes  about  property,  one  putting 
his  right  or  claim  against  another's  (sec  Ex.  22 if.). — 
9.  In  primitive  times  sanctuaries  were  asylums  and 
courts  of  justice  (I9i-i3*),  the  priests  acting  as 
magistrates.  Here  they  seem  to  act  as  assessors 
(IGiSfi.*). 

XVII.  14-20.  Law  about  the  King  that  is  to  be.— This 
deals  exclusively  with  the  theocratic  aspect  peculiar 
to  D  :    the  picture  of  the  ideal  king  here  drawn  was 
probably  suggested  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  reigning 
king  (Hezekiah  or  Manasseh ;   cf.  1   S.  85,  where  D's 
antipathy  to  the  monarchy  inspired  by  what  he  saw 
is  reflected).— 15.  choose:  cf.   1  S.   1024,  2  S.  621.— 
6.  horses  (for  war,  20 1*).— 17.  wives:    1  K.  1  I4f.— 
silver  and  gold  (cf.  Is.  39) :  as  in  Solomon's  case. — 18.  he 
shall  write  him:    Hebraism  =  "  there  shall  be  written 
for  him." — a  copy :   i.e..  a  duplicate  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law.     The  LXX  translates  wrongly  by  "  this  repetition 
of    the    law,"    thus    originating    and    confirming    the 
common  mistake  that  D  is  essentially  a  later  edition 
of  the  laws  in  the  previous  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Heb.  and  to  the 
contents  of  Dt.,  which  omits  most  of  the  laws  in  Ex., 
Lev.,  and  Nu,.  and  contains  laws  absent  from  these 
books  (17i4-20,  etc.). 

XVIII.  1-5.  The  Priests,  the  Levltes  to  be  Supported 
by  Altar  Gifts. — The   Jerusalem  priests  are  intended. 
3/.  Contrast  the  later  laws  of  Lev.  734,  Nu.  18i8,  and 
18i2  (all  P). 
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XVm.  6-8.  Tho  Levites  (i.e.  tho  disestablished  local 
priests,  see  I0g*)  are  on  coming  to  Jerusalem  to  be 
accorded  the  status  and  emoluments  ot  the  priests  of 
the  central  sanctuary.  Contrast  2  K.  23i.)  ;  perhaps 
the  indiscriminate  application  of  this  law  was  found 
impracticable. — 8.  beside  .  .  .  patrimony:  read  and 
render  (with  Steuernagel)  "  except  those  who  acted  as 
heathen  priests  and  practised  necromancy."  The 
change  in  the  Heb.  is  insignificant ;  the  MT  is  bad 
Heb.  and  gives  no  suitable  sense. 

XVIII.  9-22.  Concerning  the  Prophet.— The  Israelites 
are  to  consult  Yahweh  through  His  accredited  mes 
senger  the  prophet,  and  not  through  diviners  who  seek 
oracles  by  heathen  methods.  There  is  no  parallel  law 
in  JE  because  about  800  B.C.  and  earlier  the  religious 
community  was  simple  and  undifferentiated  :  nor  in  P, 
where  the  priest  is  everything.  For  the  several 
technical  terms  in  lof.  (all  denoting  diviners  of  various 
kinds),  see  EBi.  1117,  2895,  and  especially  later  and 
longer  articles  on  "  Divination  "  and  "  Magic  "  in 
International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia.  — 10. 
maketh  .  .  .  fire,  etc. :  read  (with  Geiger)  "  that  burneth 
...  in  the  fire  "  (transposing  two  consonants).  The 
reference  is  to  child-sacrifice  (common  among  the 
Phoenicians,  etc.)  practised  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
an  oracle. 

XVIII.  15-18.  Contains    no    primary    reference    to 
the   Messiah,  though  the  words  naturally  suggest  to 
Christian   readers  the   Great  Prophet  (Ac.    822,  737). 
15a.  prophet :   i.e.  a  succession  of  prophets. 

18.  The  true  prophet  utters  what  comes  to  pass. 
Yet  the  false  prophet  may  do  the  same  (132*). 
The  Heb.  prophet  is,  however,  one  who  speaks  as 
Yahweh  directs  (the  Heb.  word  means  one  inspired, 
lit.  one  made  to  bubble  up),  though  Ms  message  may 
have  reference  to  the  future,  especially  in  an  ethical 
sense. 

XIX.  1-13.  The  cities  of  refuge  (lit.   of  reception, 
Nu.  35i2  P)  were  in  criminal  law  the   substitute   for 
the     local,     now     disestablished,     sanctuaries,     each 
sanctuary  in  ancient  times  affording  temporary  pro 
tection    for   criminals    whose   guilt   was   not   obvious 
(Nu.  35*.  Jos.  20*i.     British  churches  have  served  the 
same  purpose,  (cf.  the  Sanctuary  Knocker  of  Durham 
Cathedral  and  Frithstool  of  Beverley  Minster  and  of 
Hexham  Abbey).     Blood  revenge  was  the  police  of  the 
primitive  Aryan  and  Semitic  peoples,  and  it  needed  such 
restraint  as  the  law  of  asylum  supplied.     For  the  earlier 
law,  see  Ex.  2112-14*  (JE),  and  for   the   later,  Nu. 
35  and  Jos.  20 1 -6   (both  P).     The  need  for  this  law 
arose  through  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  one 
eanctuary.     In  i9i— 7  Moses  commands  the  establish 
ment  of  three  such  cities  W.  of  the  Jordan,  when  tho 
Israelites  have  settled  in  Canaan — no  doubt  on  the 
sites  of  disused  sanctuaries.     When,  however,  Yahweh 
has  extended  their  territory  (8-10,  see  17),  they  are  to 
appoint  three  other  cities  of  refuge,  almost  certainly 
E.    of  the   Jordan.     Nu.    35i3ff.    speaks   of  six   such 
cities,  three  E.  and  three  W.  of  the  Jordan. — 8-10  may 
be  an  addition  based  on   Nu.   35i.3ff.,  as  Dt.  441-43 
almost  certainly  is.- — 11-13  provides  sufficient  security 
against  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  asylum. 

XIX.  14-XXV.  Consists  of  miscellaneous  laws  having 
no  apparent  connexion  with  D's  great  law  of  the 
centralisation  of  worship.  They  deal  with  crime,  war, 
marriage,  family  relations,  and  other  matters.  This 
part  of  Dt.  is  perhaps  made  up  of  additions  appended 
from  time  to  time  to  the  original  code,  and  for  that 
reason  has  double  versions  of  the  same  laws  (cf.  207 
and  24s)  and  double  references  to  the  same  thing 
(cf.  20i-2o  and  21io-i4,  289-14).  Cf.  the  miscellane 


ous  character  of  tho  books  in  tho  third  canon  of  the 
OT  (the  Kethubitn  or  Hagiographa,  p.  38). 

XIX.  14.  In  the  East  plots  of  ground  belonging  to 
different  owners  were  conterminous,  not  separated  by 
hedges  (as  in  Great  Britain)  or  canals  (as  in  Holland), 
and  were  frequent  subjects  of  dispute.     See  Hos.  5io. 
Cf.  the  Roman  god  Terminus  and  the  sacred  character 
of  boundary  stones  among  the  Babylonians  and  other 
ancient  peoples  (Ciay  Trumbull,   The  Threshold  Cove 
nant,  pp.  106f.). — 15-21.  See  17e. — 16.  an  unrighteous 
witness:     Heb.   "a  witness  intending  violence." — 17. 
before  the  Lord  (Yahweh) :    i.e.  at  the  central  tribunal 
(17g,  <•/•  127).— 21.   Lex  lalionis  :  see  Ex.  2124*  (JE), 
cf.  Lev.  24i8,2o  (H),  CH,  §§  192,  195,  218,  232-235; 
Quran,  2273!!,  cf.  Mt.  538. 

XX.  Laws  to  be  Observed  during  War. — Peculiar  to 
Dt. ;   cf.  21 10-14  (which  some  attach  immediately  to 
ch.  20)  and  289-14,  245  (see  remarks  prefixed  to  19i4ff.). 
The  general  effect  of  these  laws  is  to  soften  the  bar 
barities  of  war,  though  in  some  respects  (13-18)  they 
perpetuate  its  grossest  cruelties.     What  were  the  wars 
which    suggested   these   regulations  ? — 1.  horses,   and 
chariots :     17i6.     The  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  were 
rich  in  these,  and  Israel  iiad  great  fear  of  them  (Jos.  17 

16,  Jg.    lig).     Palestine  was  unsuitable  for  both  on 
account  of  its  mountains  ;   Israel  is  to  trust  in  Yahweh 
(Hos.  14s,  I«.  27,  31 1,  Pss.  207,  33i6f.,  147io).— 2.  the 
priest :  these  wars  were,  as  those  of  early  Islam,  religious 
ones  ;   cf.  the  phrase  "  to  consecrate  a  war  "  (Mi.  85).  i.e. 
to  begin  it  with  sacrifice  (pp.  99,   114).     Why  is  the 
Icing  not  mentioned  ?     Had  the  monarchy  ceased,  this 
war   code    being   then,   like    Ezekiel    40^48,  an  ideal 
programme  ? — 5-9.  Men  to  be  excused  from  the  war. — • 
10-18   reminds   one   of   the   early   wars   of   Islam. — • 

17.  utterly  destroy:    234*.     This   drastic  treatment  is 
reserved  for  the  Canaanites  alone. — 19.  This  law  ia 
infringed  in  2  K.  819,25. 

XXI.  1-9.     See    W.    R.    Smith,    Kinship1,    p.    263 
(  =  64f.    in    Kinship2)   for  a   similar   law   among   the 
ancient  Arabs.     The  ground  of  this  law  may  be  the 
belief  that,  until  avenged  or  atoned  for,  a  murdered 
man's  blood  defiles  a  land  and  its  people.     Note  the 
idea  that  the   community  (here  the  nearest  town)  is 
responsible  for  the  act  of  an  individual.     The  concep 
tion    of    individual    responsibility    becomes    specially 
prominent  in   Jer.    8129,    Ezek.  V14i2ff.,    182!      The 
solidarity  of  the  family,  tribe,  and  nation  had  been 
emphasized  in  early  writings,  the  whole  suffering  for 
the  sins  of  each  one;  see  137,  Ex.  20sf.,  CH,  §§  23f., 
and.  for  modern  Arabia,  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  i. 
176;  also  the  valuable  treatise  of  M.  Lohr,  Socialismus 
und  Individualismus  im  AT  (reviewed  by  the  present 
writer  in  RTP,  viii.  p.  578ff.). 

XXI.  10-14.  Another  regulation  (only  here)  per 
taining  to  war  (see  ch.  20,  which  it  should  perhaps 
immediately  follow).  It  is  another  example  of  D's 
humanitarianism  (15i2— 18*).  The  relief  claimed  for 
the  captive  woman  could  not  apply  to  a  Canaanitish 
woman,  as  no  Israelite  was  allowed  to  marry  such  a 
woman  (7s)  ;  besides,  when  conquered,  the  entire 
Canaanite  foe  (including  women  and  children),  was  to 
be  utterly  destroyed  (20i6-i8). 

2.  Shaving  the  head  (14i*)  and  paring  the  nails  are 
acts  of  mourning  (p.  1 10)  as  among  the  Arabs  (see  Lane, 
Arab  Lex.  2409  «  ;  Wellhausen,  Reste  2,  p.  156  ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Kinship  \  p.  178,  Kinship  2,  p.  209  ;  OTJC  2, 
p.  368  ;  RS  2,  428,  n.  3  ;  Bertholet,  p.  66.  The  woman 
in  the  present  case  mourns  her  parents  as  if  they 
were  dead. 

XXI.  15-17.  Only  in  Dt.  The  first-born  of  the  first 
wife  is  to  inherit  a  double  portion. — 15.  two  wives: 
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Gen.  2930  and  1  S.  16. — hated:  better,  "less  loved." 
— 17.  acknowledge,  etc.  :  read  (with  Graetz,  Steuer- 
nagel,  and  also,  though  hesitatingly,  Driver  and 
Bertholet)  "  accord  tho  first-born,  first-born  rights."- 
double  portion  :  among  tho  Babylonians,  sons  inherited 
equally,  though  the  father  might  in  his  life  make  a 
special  present  to  any  son  (see  OH,  §  105f. ). 

XXI.  18-21.  Peculiar  to  D.     Here  respect  for  both 
parents  is  enforced  (see  Ex.  20i2,  21i.s)  ;  cf.  CH.  §  11)5, 
"  The  son's  hand  which  has  smitten  his  father  shall  be 
cut   off"    (see    15i2-i8*).--22/.      This   law   (peculiar 
to  D)  rests  upon  the  early  belief  that  the  soul  of  a 
dead  person  wanders  about,  often  working  mischief. 
— 22.    hang:     render   "impale,"   a   common   form   of 
punishment  in  tho  ancient  East.     In  the  present  ca?-. 
the  criminal  would  bo  first  stoned,  the  only  Hebrew 
mode    of   capital    punishment — his    body    being    then 
spiked    and    exposed    as    a    disgrace    and    a    warning 
(see  13io*,  Gal.  813,  and  Cent.B  on  Ezr.  On). 

XXII.  1-4.  See  Ex.  234f.*  (JE)  and  Lev.  61-7*  (P), 
and  cf.  CH,  §§  9-13. — 5.  Peculiar  to  Dt.      In  one  of 
the  rites  of  Canaanite,  Phoenician,  and  Syrian  heathen 
ism  the  sexes  changed  dresses  {see  references  in  Driver). 
— 6/.   Respect   for    parenthood,    so    prominent   in    Dt. 
(21i8-2i,  cf.  5i6)  is  the  probable  source  of  this  law 
(peculiar  to  Dt.). — 8.  Another  example  of  the  humani- 
tarianism  (1512-iS*)  so   characteristic  of  Dt.     In  the 
East  people  spend  much  of  their  evenings  on  the  flat 
roof  of  their  houses  (Jg.  Kb;,  1  S.  9^5,  2  S.  \\z,  etc.). 
They   were   used   for   religious    ceremonies    (Neh.    816, 
Jer."l9i3,  Zeph.   15)  and  for  private  prayer  (Ac.  lOg). 
Without  such  a  parapet  as  is  here  prescribed,  accidents 
would  be  common.     Tho  present  writer  lias  spent  many 
a   social  evening   in    Palestine   on   such   a   house-top, 
always  protected  by  a  parapet  or  surrounding  wall. — 
blood:    19io.— 9-11.    Lev.    I9i9*    (II).— 12.    See    Nu. 
153;-4i*. — fringes:    an   inaccurate    rendering   due   to 
LXX  (cf.  Mt.  9-0,  "hem")  [R\",   "border"].      What 
is  meant  is  a  kind  of  tassel  found  still  attached  to  tho 
Jewish  talith  or  prayer-shawl. 

XXII.  13-30.     Sins    against    Pure   Marriages.— 14. 
tokens  of  virginity:    their  absence  is  now  known  not 
to   bo  necessarily  a   proof   of   pre-nuptial   unchastity, 
though  the  ancient  peoples  held  the  contrary,  as  some 
peoples  do   still   (see  J.    D.    Michaelis,    Tht    IMIC*   cj 
Moses,  i.  p.  4781T.  ;    Burekhardt,   The    Bedouin*,  elc., 
p.  62f.  ;    Westcrmarck,   History  <>J  Human  Marriage, 
p.  123f.).     The  severe  punishment  for  unchastity  before 
(21)  and  after  (22-29)  marriage  shows  the  uncompro 
mising  attitude  of  Dt.  towards  sexual  sins — a  striking 
contrast    to    the    prevailing    customs    of    surrounding 
nations:  why  the  difference? — 22.  See  Lev.  1820*,  cf. 
CH  §  129.— 23/.  In  CH  (§  130)  the  man  is  put  to  death, 
tho  woman  set  free.— 28/.  See  Ex.  22i6f.*  (JE).— 30. 
See  Lev.  18s*,  20n   (H).— skirt:    bedsheet ;    in  Lev. 
18s,  "  nakedness."      Among   the  ancient   Hebrews   a 
man  inherited  his  father's  wives  and  concubines  as  his 
other  property  (Gen.  8022,  494,  etc.),  cf.  W.  R.  Smith, 
Kinship  2,  p.  104f. 

XXIII.  1-8.  Classes  to  be  refused  admission  into  the 
religious  community. — 1.  Here  two,  but  in  Lev.  2224 
two  additional  methods  of  making  eunuchs  are  men 
tioned.     Such  mutilations  were  required  in  Syrian  and 
other   religions,   and  for    that    reason    disqualify    for 
Yahweh's  Church  ;  but  see  Is.  564! — 2.  bastard :  the 
offspring  of  an  incestuous  union. — the  assembly  of  the 
Lord  (Yahweh) :    P's  designation  of  Israel  as  a  religious 
community.     The   expression   belongs   almost   wholly 
to  post-exilic  Judaism,  whence  and  for  other  (uncon 
vincing)  reasons  Bertholet  dates   1-8  in  the  time  of 
Neheraiah.- — 3/.    The    exclusion    of    Ammonites    and 


Moabites  follows  from  2  (aeo  Gen.  19301.),  but  tho  only 
reason  given  here  is  a  historical  one  and  the  history 
.seems  to  contradict  229  as  regards  the  Moabites,  though 
Driver  denies  this. — 46.  See  Nu.  225ff. — 5.  See  Nu.  1 1 
25,  24io. — 6.  They  are  to  do  them  no  good,  but  neither 
are  they  commanded  to  do  them  harm.  This  verse  fa 
in  coniliet  with  the  general  spirit  of  1)  (see  15i2-i8*). — 
peace:  better,  "  wellbeing."  The  Ileb.  means,  "  com 
pleteness,  cf.  "  health  "  (derived  from  "  whole  "), 
nothing  lacking  (see  Ezr.  9i2,  Jer.  29;). — 3/.  is  cited 
and  the  principle  taught  followed  in  Neh.  13iff.  (seo 
notes  in  Cent.B). — 7.  brother:  belter  "kinsman" 
(24*). — 8.  third  generation:  i.e.  of  such  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  as  settled  in  Canaan  and  embraced  Yahwism. 

XXIII.  9-14.  Another    Section  Dealing    with    War 
(see  20i,  21 10-14). — Regulations  for  securing  the  cere 
monial  purity  of  tho  camp  (sec  Nu.  02-4  (P)).     Tho 
reason   stated   (14)   is   that   Yahweh   is   in   the   camp 
(cf.    20i)  ;     Schwally    and    others    suspect    that    tho 
original  motive  is  the  belief  that  impurity  attracted 
evil  spirits.     [J.  G.  Frazer  (Tahoo  and  the  Perils  of  Ike 
tSoul,  pp.  15Sf.)  points  out  that  the  rules  of  ceremonial 
purity,    by   which   the    Hebrew   warriors   weio   bound, 
are    '*•  identical    with    rules    observed    by   Maoris   and 
Australian     black-fellows     on     the     war-path."     Ho 
connects  these  with  the  well-known  dread  lest  anything 
belonging  to  the  person  should  be  procured  by  an  enemy 
to  work  destruction  by  magic.     In  war  the  precautions 
are  naturally  more  rigorous,   and  warriors  are  often 
taboo  in  the  burliest  degree. — A.  S.  P.]     Note  the  con- 
ncxion  here  between  physical  cleanliness  and  holiness. 
— 15/.  Contrast  with  this   law  demanding    shelter  for 
the  runaway  slave,  CH,  §§  lof.,   which    forbids    such 
shelter  (15i2-i8*). — 17/.  harlot.  .  .  sodomite:    Heb. 
"  a  holy  woman  ...  a  holy  man  "  (cf.  mg.).     Among 
the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations  temple  prostitutes 
were  very  numerous,  as  they  are  in  modern  India  (see 
JThS,  April  1913).    They  are  often  called  after  the  Greek 
name   hierodules  (sec  I  K.  1424,    2   K.   23;).     [R.  H. 
Kennett  tl links  they  were  the  sacred  male  slaves  of  tho 
temples,  "  temporary  or  permanent  embodiments  of  the 
(iehy,  possessed  from  time  to  time  by  his  divine  spirit, 
acting  in  his  name  and  speaking  with  his  voice.      J.  G. 
Frazer,    Adonis  Alt  is    Oxiris*,    i.  72f.— L.  S.  P.]— 18. 
dog :  a  term  of  contempt  among  Semites  :   but  hiero 
dules  were  apparently  called  "  dogs  "  among  the  Phoe 
nicians  (see  Driver  and  Bertholet). — hire  .  .  .  wages : 
many  Indian  temples  are  supported  mainly  from  tho 
proceeds   of    sacred    prostitution.— 19/.,    p.    112,    Ex. 
2225*    (JE)  ;    Lev.    2^36!*    (H).      That    a    foreigner 
could    be   charged   interest   is    stated    here   only  (see 
Cent.B  on  Neh.  01-5).     Pledges  could  bo  taken  from 
an  Israelite  (24io-is).— 21-23.  On  vows,   see  p.  105, 
12o*  and  Nu.  30*. — 23.  a  freewill  offering:  see  12&*. 
— 24f.  Grapes  may  be  plucked  and  corn  taken  to  be 
eatei'i  on  the  spot,  but  not  to  be  carried  away  in  a  bag 
(see  Mt,  12if.,  Mk.  223!,  Lk.  Gif.). 

XXIV.  1-4.  The  right  of  divorce  on  man's  part  (not 
woman's)  is  taken  for  granted  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  OT  (see  2219,29,  Lev.   217,14,  22i3f.,  Nu.  309; 
cf.  Mt.  19g).     Later  Judaism  (  Kethuboth,  vii.   10)  ex 
tended  to  woman  tho  right  of  divorce  under -certain 
specified   conditions. — 1.  some   unseemly   thing:     the 
Heb.  as  in  23i4  (cf.  mg.},  "  unclean  thing,"  LXX  "  an 
ugly  "    (lit.    "  unshapely  ")   "  thing."      Unchastity  is 
hardly    meant,  that   is   dealt  with   in    2213-30,    but 
probably  physical  incapacity  of  some  kind. — 5.  Cf.  20;. 

XXIV.  6/.',  10-13.  which  stood  perhaps  originally 
together,  belong  to  the  many  humanitarian  laws  of  D 
(15i2-i8*).  Corn  is  still  ground  in  the  home  in 
Palestine  :  this  is  done  by  the  rotation  of  an  upper 
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on  a  lower  round  stcne  (cf.  the  British  quern  used  in 
Scotland  in  1880  according  to  E.  B.  Tylor  (Academy, 
vol.  xviii.  (1880)  p.  204).— 7.  Ex.  21 16  (JE).  Here  the 
law  is  narrower.  In  CH  (§  14)  it  is  only  the  noble 
man  who  may  not  bo  stolen  (15 12-18*). — 8/.  See 
Lev.  13i4f.*  (P).  JE  is  silent  on  the  matter.  Prob 
ably  sonic  lost  code  or  torch  is  referred  to  in  8. — 
10-13.  Ex.  22a6f.*  Modern  Arabs  often  sleep  in  their 
day  clothes  (Aba,  etc.)  as  the  present  writer  has  himself 
in  Palestine  had  to  do  on  occasions,  even  when  spend 


ing,  etc.)  or  of  things  (ships,  etc.). — 16.  See  21 1-9*. 

XXIV.  17-22.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  sojourner 
(see  Ii6*),  the  orphan  (EV,  "  fatherless  "  because  the 
motherless  orphan  would  be  seen  to  by  the  father), 
and    the  widow  (10i8*),  classes    for  which  D  shows 
great   concern   (15i2-i8*),  the  Levite    (18i-8*)  being 
often    added    (2Gi2,   etc.).— 17/.  Ex.    222 if.*    (JE).— 
19-22.   Lev.    199*,   2322,  cf.  Ru.    2.      The    language 
here  is  that  of  D. 

XXV.  1-3.  Another    of    Dt.'s    humanitarian    laws. 
Punishment    by    the    bastinado    among    the    ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians  was  common  (see  Wilkinson- 
Birch,    Ancient    Egyptians,    i.    pp.    305,    308).      The 
present  writer  saw  it  in  Egypt  in  1888;  see  Ex.  21 20 
(showing  that  a  slave  was  sometimes  beaten  to  death), 
Pr.  lOis,  1920. — 3.  The  forty  stripes   became   thirty- 
nine  (2  Cor.  1124)  in  later  times  to  prevent  the  proper 
number  from  being  exceeded.- — 4.  God  cares  even  for 
oxen  (1   Cor.  9gf.*  misapplies  this   verse)   and  other 
dumb  animals  (15i2-i8,  cf.  Jon.  4n).     Oxen  should  bo 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  com  on  which  in  threshing 
thev  tread. 

XXV.  5-10.  Lcvirate  (Lat.  leirir,  husband's  brother) 
marriage  (p.  109)  prevailed  widely  in  ancient  times ; 
McLennan  traces  it  to  polyandry.  Here  the  motives 
are  to  secure  succession  on  the  male  side  and  to  pre 
vent  the  family  estate  from  being  alienated  (9).— 9. 
loose  his  Shoe :  a  sign  of  transference  (Ru.  47*),  here  of 
the  man's  honour. —spit :  Nu.  12i4,  Job  30 10,  Is.  506. 
• — 10.  His  family  shares  his  disgrace  (21 1-9*). 

XXV.  H/.  Cf.  CH,  §  195  :  "  If  a  man  has  struck  his 
father  his  hands  shall  be  cut  off  "  (often  wrongly  trans 
lated  and  then  compared  with  25nf.). 

XXV.  13-16.  Lev.  1935f.*  (H).  That  this  pro 
hibition  was  needed  is  shown  by  Am.  85,  Mi.  Giof.  ; 
cf.  Ezek.  45io.  The  great  weight  was  used  for  buying, 
the  small  for  selling. 

XXV.  17-19.  Repeats  Ex.  17s-i3*  (H).     Since  the 
Amalekites  had  been  exterminated  under  Saul  (1  S.  1448, 
15,  278)  and  by  David  (1  S.  30 17.  2  S.  812  ;   cf.  Nu.  20) 
how  could  a  command  go  forth  in  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  to  destroy  them  ?     D  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Moses'  time. 

XXVI.  1-11.  A   preliminary   offering   of   first-fruits 
(184)  is  to  be  presented  annually  in  a  basket  (285,17) 
at   the   Temple,    a   hymn   or   liturgy,    acknowledging 
Yahweh's  goodness,  to  be  recited  at  the  same  time. 
l.=--17i4«.— 2.  Render,    "some   of   the   first-fruits   of 
the  ground."     This  seems  to  have  constituted  a  small 
sacrificial  meal,  anticipatory  of  that  supplied  by  the 
rest  of  the  first-fruits.— 3.  the  priest  (17g,  19i7)  :    i.e. 
the  principal  of  the  priests  at  the  central  sanctuary, 
not  the  high  priest  of  post-exilic  times,  of  whom  ever 
Ezekicl    knows    nothing. — 4    ("  the    priest  ")   and    10 
("  thou  ")  seem   to   contradict  each   other.     For  this 
and  other  reasons  Steuernagel,  Bertholefc,  and  others 
omit    3!;     5    follows    2    well.— 5.  answer:      better, 

The  Hob.  ('anah)  means  to  be  prompted 


to  speak  by  something  done  or  said. — A  Syria.:: 
render,  "A  wandering  (mg.)  Syrian  was  my  father." 
Jacob  is  so  called  on  account  of  his  Syrian  (Heb. 
"  Aramrean  ")  descent  (see Gen.  244,10). — few:  seventy 
according  to  Gen.  4627  (MT.,  Syr.,  Sam.,  Targ.,  Vulg.) 
though  the  LXX  (followed  in  Ac.  714)  has  seventy- 
five.— -6-9  consists  mostly  of  bits  taken  from  older 
sources  (see  RV  ref.s.). 

XXVI.  12-15.  The  liturgical  formula  to  bo  used  when 
the  triennial  charity  tithe  (the  Dcuteronomic  poor  rate) 
is  offered  in  the  various  localities  (14281) ;  for  the  tithes 
of  the  first  and  second  year,  see  126,  1422f.*- 
14.  The  offerer  must  declare  that  this  triennial  titht 
was  free  from  pollution  through  contact  with  a  mournei 
(Hos.  94)  or  with  an  unclean  person  (Lev.  22 if.),  or 
through  having  been  in  part  eaten  at  a  funeral  feast 
(or  in°a  sacrifice  to  the  dead  ?  14i*). 

XXVI.  16-19.  Concluding  exhortations  to  obedience 
based  upon  the  covenant  (4i_3*)  between  Yahweh  and 
Israel,   with   its   mutual  obligations. — 17/.  avouched : 
Heb.  "  caused  to  say,"  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
causing    the    other    to    acknowledge    the    obligations 
entered  into  ;  a  strong  anthropomorphism  when  applied 
to  Yahweh. 

XXVII.  Consists  of  five   paragraphs  loosely  strung 
together,  none  of  them  having  affinities  of  thought  or 
expression  with  20  or  28.     Moreover  Moses  is  no  longer 
the   speaker,   but  is  spoken   of   in   the   third   person. 
This  chapter  is  not   consistent  with  itself  (see  1-8*). 
Most  modem  scholars  regard  it  as  a  late  addition  to  D. 

1-8.  Seems  to  contain  two  distinct  instructions : 
(a)  The  Israelites  are  immediately  after  crossing  the 
Jordan  to  set  up  stones  inscribing  on  them  the  (D  ?) 
law  (z_4;  8).  (b)  They  are  subsequently  (5-7)  to  erect 
on  Mount  Ebal  (p.  30)  an  altar  of  unhewn  stones  (Jos. 
830-35*  (RJ),  Ex.  2025*,  JE).— 7.  peace  offerings: 
see  126*. 

9/.   Cf.  2616-19. 

11-13.  Refers  to  1126-30.  Six  of  Jacob's  sons  by 
his  legitimate  wives  arc  chosen  to  pronounce  the  bless 
ings,  which  are  omitted  from  this  chapter.  The  four 
sons  by  his  two  concubines,  with  the  eldest  and 
youngest  sons  of  Leah,  arc  to  utter  the  curses  (15-26). 
The  execution  of  the  commandment  is  described  in 
Jos.  830-35  (R(1). 

14-26.  Twelve  curses  against  the  same  number  of 
offences  are  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Levites  (this 
contradicts  13).  About  some  of  the  sins  mentioned 
here  D  is  silent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sins  empha 
sized  most  in  D  are  unnamed  here.  For  parallels  in 
the  other  Codes  see  RV  refs.  and  the  notes  on  earlier 
passages. — 16.  See  21 18-21*. 

XXVIII.  Blessings  and  Curses.— This  chapter  is  held 
by  Kuenen,  Dillmann,  Driver,  Addis,  etc.  to  belong  in 
the  main  to  D  (12-20  or  5-26?).  In  favour  of  this 
conclusion  note:  (a)  Moses  speaks  in  the  first  person 
as  in  5-26.  (b)  It  forms  a  fitting  hortatory  conclusion 
to  12-26  (or  5-26) ;  cf.  Ex.  2320-33,  and  Lev.  263-43, 
which  close  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  2022-2333) 
and  H  (Lev.  17-26)  respectively,  (c)  Many  stylistic 
features  characteristic  of  D  recur  in  this  chapter. 
(d)  The  curses  of  isff.  may  easily  have  excited  in  Josiah 
the  strong  emotion  described  in  2  K.  22 11-13  ;  cf.  i6f. 
Of  this  chapter  the  following  parts  are  probably  late 
additions  :  256,  36f.,  41,  47*. ,  63-67,  all  of  which  pre 
suppose  the  Exile  ;  49-57,  which  imply  the  Chaldean 
invasion,  and  10  (cf.  Lev.  24n). 

1-14.  The  blessings  annexed  to  obedience  to  the 
new  law  are  all  of  a  temporal  character  (the  consecra 
tion  to  Yahweh  in  of.  is  to  special  privileges  as  His 
elect  people).— 5.  basket :  sec  262  ;  it  shall  be  blessed, 
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».e.  full. — kneading-trough:  see  Ex.  83,  1234. — 
6.  comest  In  and  goest  out :  all  the  activities  of  human 
life  (see  312,  Ps.  121s). — 7.  seven:  an  indefinite 

number,  implying  many  (see  22,  seven  plagues),  25. 

12.  See  llio*.— 15-68.  The  curses  to  follow  disobedi 
ence.  These  answer  generally  to  the  blessings  of  1-6, 
only  that  the  order  5,  4  is  presumed  and  16  and  26 
are  ignored. — 21.  pestilence:  a  general  term  ;  so  Jer. 
14:12. — 22.  Sec  7*. — fiery  heat:  i.e.  a  violent  fever. — 
sword  :  read  (with  Targ.,  Vulg.,  same  Heb.  consonants), 
"  drought."— 23.  thy  heaven  .  .  .  brass:  so  that  no 
rain  can  come  through. — the  earth  .  .  .  iron:  so  that 
nothing  can  grow  out  of  it. — 25.  seven :  see  7*. — 
26.  See  1  s.  1744,  2  S.  21™.— fray:  frighten.— 27.  boil, 
etc.  :  see  \:\.  9y*. — 28.  They  will  suffer  in  mind  ;-.s 
well  as  in  body:  see  Zech.  124. — 34.  for  .  .  .  see: 
i.e.  through  what  thoti  shalt  see. — 35.  Of.  27,  as  a 
dittograph  of  which  it  should  probably  be  omitted. — 
36.  thy  king :  ;>.  probably  Jehoiachin,  who  in  597  T..C. 
was  taken  as  captive  to  Babylon  (see  2  K.  24sf.).~ 
other  gods:  see  324*. — 41.  repetition  of  32:  omit. — 
43.  stranger:  better,  "sojourner"'  (Ii6*). — 49.  .- 
nation,  etc.:  i.e..  the  Chaldeans  (see  Jer.  015,  Hab.  1 
6-8). — 58.  this  law  .  .  .  written:  implying  that  the 
Deuteronomic  law  (if  here  meant)  existed  already  in 
writing  (see  56,  292of.,  30io).  This  contradicts  31q  : 
perhaps  a  section  of  D  is  meant:  it  may  be  the 
genuine  parts  of  the  present  chapter.— name :  i.e.  the 
person  named;  see  Lev.  24i  i  and  Ps.  79y  '.(Vnt.B). 

XXIX.  1  belongs,  as  in  the  Heb.  Bible,  to  the  pre 
ceding  chapter.  It  is  the  formal  ending  of  the  great 
discourse  (444,  12-26,  28).  29  (except  i)  and  30  form 
ostensibly  Moses'  third  address,  in  the  course  of  which 
Israel  is  urged  to  obey  Yahweh  and  to  enter  into 
covenant  relations  with  Him  (292-1 5),  words  of  warn 
ing  (29i6-2y)  being  followed  by  words  of  promise 
(30i-io)  and  of  exhortation  (;{1 1 1-20).  These  chapters 
are  probably  later  than  D  proper:  (a)  The  Exile  in 
Babylon  is  implied  (see  2928)  and  also  the  Return 
(30i-io).  (b)  There  are  several  words  and  phrases 
that  are  absent  from  12iT.  (see  Addis,  Hexatet«/i.  i. 
p.  139).  (c)  They  have  much  in  common  with  41-40, 
which  also  implies  the  Exile.  Perhaps  all  these  belong 
to  one  writer  who  desired  to  point  out  the  lessons  of 
the  Exile. 

XXIX.  3.  See  434*.— 5.  Sec  82,  Am.  2io.— 7.  See 
232!.,  3if.,i2f.— 9.  covenant:  413*. 
(i  XXIX.  10-29.— 10.  tribes:  read  (as  implied  in  LXX, 
"  judges  "  (Heb.  letters  much  alike).  See  Jos.  833,  2.'?2, 
24 1. — 11.  The  inclusion  of  the  sojourner  (EV 
"  stranger,''  Ii6*)  and  the  hewer  of  wood,  etc.  (Jos.  9 
21-27*  P)  in  the  Israelitish  community  that  covenants 
with  Yahweh  belongs  to  post-exilic  times  (see  HSDB, 
Stranger). — 17.  abominations :  the  Heb.  word,  frequent 
in  Jer.  and  Ezek.,  is  not  that  usually  so  translated  ; 
cf.  72.5,  etc. :  render,  "  detestable  things."  The  word 
(gillul,  lit.  what  is  rolled,  blocks  of  wood  or  stone) 
rendered  fdols  is  common  in  Ezek. — 18.  lest,  etc.  : 
render,  "  Beware  lest,"  etc.  The  Heb.  word  translated 
"  lest  "  implies  the  word  supplied  ;  so  Is.  36i8,  Job 
32i3,  36iS,  Jer.  5)46;  or  render,  "let  there 
not  be,"  etc. — a  root,  etc.  :  referring  to  the  fruits 
of  idolatry  (see  Heb.  12is).— gall:  Heb.  poison 
(Jer.  814*). — wormwood:  represents  bitterness  (see 
3232).  Both  words  occur  in  Lam.  3ig ;  cf.  Am. 
612,  Hos.  104.  The  Heb.  word  rendered  "curse" 
(19-21)  is  translated  "  oath  "  in  12,  14.  In  2815  the 
Heb.  word  rendered  "  curses  "  means  "  what  bring 
into  contempt,"  the  Heb.  for  "  cursed  "  in  16  having  a 
third  (different)  root.  The  spoken  word  of  blessing  or 
ourse  was  believed  as  such  to  realise  itself  (Gen.  925- 


27*);  see  Magic,  Divination,  and  Demon ology  among  the 
Hebrews,  by  the  present  writer,  pp.  32ff. 

XXX.  1-10  seems  like  an  expansion  of  429-31,  and 
sums  up  the  promises  of  D,  expressing  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Exile.— 1.  the  blessing  and  the  curse : 
referring  to  28.— 3.  turn  thy  captivity :  render,  "  re 
store  thy  fortunes  "  (Job  42io). — 6.  circumcise  thy 
heart:  10:6*. — 7/.  The  curse  now  resting  on  Israel 
will  be  transferred  to  their  enemies. 

XXX.  11-20  was  probably  intended  to  close  Dt. — 
11-14  is  applied  and  adapted  by  Paul  in  Rom.  6-8. — • 
Prefix  to  16  the  following  words'found  in  the  LXX  and 
necessary  for  the  sense  :    "  If  thou  wilt  listen  to  the 
commandments  of  Yahweh  thy  God  "  ("  which  "  etc  ) 
—19  =  426.— 20.  to  love:   65.— thy   life:   i.e.    the  one 
that  gives  thee  life. 

XXXI.-XXXIV.  Moses'  last  words  and  the  closing 
events  of  his  life.  The  narrative  parts  (based  on  JE 
and  in  part  on  P)  resemble  chs.  1-3,  and  are  probably 
by  the  same  author  or  compiler.  32 1-4  (the  Song  of 
Moses)  and  33  (the  Blessing  of  Moses)  are  independent 
pieces  of  unknown  origin. 

XXXI.  1-8.  See    RV  rcfs.   for   parallel   passages. — 
1.  Read  (with  LXX),  "And  when  Moses  had  finished 
speaking  these  words,"  etc. — 7.  go  with:   read  (with 
Sam.    Syr.,  Vulg.,  and  two  Heb.  MSS),  "  bring,"  as 
in  23. 

XXXI.  9-13.  Part  of  D  according  to  Kuenen,  Dill- 
mann,  etc.  It  is  this  law  (D)  which  is  to  be  read  at 
Tabernacles  (1613-15)  and  septennially  in  the  year  of 
release  (15iff.*).— 11.  appear  before:  16i6*.— 12.  See 
29u.— 13.  children:  4o*.— your:  read  (with  five  MSS., 
Sam.,  Syr.,  Vulg.),  "  their." 

XXXI.  14/.,  23  (JE).  Cf.  Nu.  2722f.  (P) :  two 
accounts  of  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to  succeed 
Moses.  See  137,  32 if.  for  a  third  version. 

XXXI.  16-30.  Introduction    to    Moses'     Song. — In 
16-22  Yahweh  tells  Moses  of  what  will  happen  after 
his  death.— 16.  sleep   with  thy  fathers :  Gen.  4730.— 
whoring:    Ex.  34i6  (cf.   Ezek.  69).     Temple  prostitu 
tion  (23i7f.*)  is  hardly  meant.— 21.  Read  (with  Sam., 
LXX,  Syr.) ,"  sware  to  their  fathers." — 24,  26.  this  law : 
read  with  Staerk,  Steuernagel,  Bertholet,  "  this  song." 
The  entire  section  (16-30)  forms  the  prologue  to  the 
song  of  32i-43.     If  we  retain  the  MT,  24-26  essentially 
repeats  9.— 25.    Levftes:    10s*.— 28.  these  words:  i.e. 
the  song  (32rft. |. 

XXXII.  1-43.  Moses'   Song   is   a   didactic     ioem,   a 
theodicy  in  which  Yahweh 's  ways  are  vindicated.     In 
its  nentiments  and  artistic  form  it  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  poetry  of  the  OT.     Its  dominant  theme  is  Yahweh's 
justice  and  lovingkindness  to  Israel  notwithstanding 
the   nation's   sinfulness.     It   is   impossible   to   fix   the 
date  of  this  poem  with  any  confidence.     But  points  of 
contact  with  Jer.,  Is.  40-55,  Ezek.,  and  the  Wisdom 
literature  suggest  the  closing  years  of  the  Exile  (say 
550  B.C.).     Moses  is  certainly  not  the  author,  for  to  the 
latter  the  Exodus  belongs  to  his  distant  past  (7-12), 
and  the  Israelites  are  already  in  Canaan  (13!).     The 
words    translated    "doctrine"    (2),    "abominations" 
(16),  "  vanities  "  (21),  and  many  others,  together  with 
several  expressions,  "  the  day  of  their  calamity  "  (35), 
"  as  I  live  "  (40,  etc.),  are  common  in  exilic  and  post- 
exilic,    but    hardly    exist    in    pre-exilic    writings    (see 
Driver,  p.  348). 

1.  heaven  .  .  .  earth:  see  Is.  12. — 3.  name:  2858*. 
- — 4.  Rock :  when  a  name  of  Yahweh,  the  LXX  almost 
uniformly  translates  by  "  God  "  to  obviate  any  sug 
gestion  of  idolatry  (see  Cent.B  on  Ps.  75s). — Render 
"  A  God  faithful  and  without  iniquity." — 5.  Read 
(with  Driver,  etc.),  "  those  not  His  sons  have  corrupted 
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thtir  faithfulness  to  Him,  a  perverse,"  etc. — 6.  bought : 
render  "  begotten."— S.  children  of  men :  a  Hebraism, 
meaning  "  men." — 9.  Read,  "  But  Yahweh's  portion 
is  His  people  Jacob  ;  Israel  is  the  lot  which  He  in 
herited  "  (i.e.  possessed) ;  so  essentially  LXX. — 10.  the 
apple:  lit.  "the  little  man";  so  called  because  it 
reiiects  an  onlooker's  face  ;  so  in  Arabic  and  Assyrian. 

11.  For  the  imagery,   see  ET,  xxvi.  pp.  10 lit. — 12. 

strange:     better  "foreign"   (see  31 16).— 14.  Render, 
"  of  rams  ...  of  goats."— Kidney-fat  is  the  richest 
(Lev.  34,   Is.    346).— blood:    Gen.   49n*.— 15.  Prefix 
the  following  (found  in  the  LXX,  Sam.,  etc.),  "  Jacob 
ate  and  was  satisfied,"  then  continue.  "  and  Jeshurun 
waxed  fat."— Jeshurim :     i.e.  "the  upright  one,"  an 
ideal  designation  of  Israel  (335,26,  Is.  44.2,  c/.  Nu.  23io*, 
Jos.   10 1 3   mg.).— 17.  demons:     so    LXX    daimoma  ; 
heathen  deities  are  meant.    The  Heb.  shed  =  the  Assyrian 
shidu  =  &uy  Assyrian  deity  (see  Cent.B  on  Ps.  10637).— 
20.  froward :   Hcb.  "  perverse  "  (plural  of  intensity). — 
faith:    render  "  faithfulness."— 21.  not  God:    what  is 
no  live  god.— not  a  people,  lit.  "  a  not  people  "  ;  i.e.  a 
mere   rabble   or   crowd.— 22.  the   lowest  Sheol  (mg.) : 
i.e.  the  lowest  part  of  Sheol.— 24.  burning  heat:    Heb. 
"  the    fire    bolt,"    supposed    to    bring    pestilence    and 
death. — 26.  Render,  "  I  should  have  said  "  (i.e.  "  to 
myself")    "I    will    scatter"    (so    LXX).— 29.  Read, 
"  They  are  not  wise,  nor  do  they  understand  this  or 
consider  their  latter  end  "  (cf.  Sam.  LXX).     This  verse 
continues  the  description  of  28. — latter  end :   the  issue 
of  their  present  conduct  (cf.  20).— 31.  their  rock :    i.e. 
the  god  of  the  heathen  (4*).— 32.  vine:  Israel  is  the 
genuine  vine  (see  Hos.  10 1,  Jer.  2 2 i).     "  Sodom  "  and 
"  Gomorrah  "  are  often  types  of  wickedness  (Is.  lio,  3g, 
Jer.  23i4,  Ezek.  1646-49).     It  is  the  sin  of  Israel's  foes, 
not  that  of  Israel,  that  is  referred  to  in  32! — 33.  dragons 
in  Old  English-"  serpents."— asps :   better  "  cobras/' 
— 34.  treasures:    mg.   is    better.     The  sin  of    Israel's 
enemies  will  be  stored  up  (see  Job  14i7,  Hos.  13i2). — 
35.  Read  (with  LXX,  Sam.),  "  for  the  day  of  vengeance 
and  of  recompense,  for  the  time,"  etc.,  joining  immedi 
ately  to   34  and  continuing  the  question  to  "  slide." 
Another  reading  is  implied  in  Rom.  12ig  and  Heb.  lOso, 
where  350  is  quoted. — 36.  shut  up  or  left  at  large:   a 
Hebraism  meaning  all ;  cf.  I  K.  14io.     In  the  original 
the  words  are  alliterative  :    cf.  "  fettered  and  free."- 
40.  to  lift  the  hand:    in  Arabic  and  Heb.   means  to 
make  an  oath  appealing  to  deity  (Gen.  1422).— As  I 
live:   Yahweh  swears  by  Himself  (see  Gen.  22i6,  and 
cf.  Heb.  613-18). — 42.  The  blood  is  that  which  oozes 
from  the    head  :    render  as   RV. — 43.  Render,   "  Sing 
joyously    of   this    people,    0    ye    nations  "    (i.e.    the 
heathen).— 44.  "  Hoshea  "  read  (with  VSS)  "  Joshua  "  : 
cf.  31 19.— 45-47.  Moses'  last  words  commending  the 
so'ng.— 46.  Jaw:    read  (with    Staerk,  Steuernagel   and 
Bertholet),  "  song."     If  the  MT  is  retained  this  section 
attaches  immediately  to  3129,  the  intervening  verses 
being  an  interpolation. 

XXXII.  48-52.  See   Nu.   27 12-14  (r),  on  which   it 
seems  based. 

XXXIII.  The  Blessing  of  Moses.— Of  this  poem  (quite 
unconnected  with  the  context)  the  following  statements 
may  be  made  :    (a)  It  was  composed  during  the  pros 
perous  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  (786-746  B.C.)      A  date 
after  the  disruption  is  required  by  7  5  a  period  of  pros 
perity  by  13-17.     Prior  to  786  B.C.  Israel  had  been 
ruled  by  petty  kings,  and  after  746  B.C.  the  Northern 
Kingdom    had    a    long    and  disastrous   struggle    with 
Damascus,     (ft)  The  writer  belonged  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  and  therefore  gives  far  more  prominence  to 
Israel  (Joseph)  than  to  Judah.     (c)  He  was  a  member 
of  the  priestly  class  (8-n).     Accepting  the  above  con 


clusions,  it  follows  that  Levi  was  a  priestly  tribe  long 
before  the  date  of  D  ;  Steuernagel  and  Bertholet  hold 
that  6-25  (the  blessings)  form  an  independent  piece 
by  a  native  of  the  north  who  lived  in  the  prosperous 
days  of  Jeroboam  II  ;  i,  at  least,  must  go  with  6-25. 
Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  12,  276.  Besides, 
the  whole  chapter  implies  the  non-existence  of  enemies. 
2/.  For  the  theophany  here  described,  see  Jg.  64, 
Hab.  33,  Ps.  68sf. — 2.  Yahweh  came  from  His  abode 
in  Sinai  (Ex.  3i)  to  Palestine  to  His  people's  help.— 
from  the  ten  thousands  of  holy  ones:  render,  "  from 
Meribah  of  Kadesh  "  (32si).  The  late  Jewish  tradition 
(Ac.  753,  Gal.  SIQ,  Heb.  22)  arose  through  a  misunder 
standing  of  the  original  text. — At  .  .  .  them:  read 
"  From  his  right  hand  was  a  burning  fire  for  them."- 
3.  peoples :  read  (with  LXX)  "  the  people."— saints 
better,  "  holy  ones."  Driver  (Kittel's  text)  for  the 
rest  of  the  verse,  which  is  very  corrupt,  reads,  "  and 
he  supports  thy  lot  and  keeps  his  covenant  with  thee." 
—5.  king:  i.e.  "  Yahweh."— Jeshurun :  32is*. 

6-25.  Moses'  blessings  on  the  tribes.     This  passage 
should    be    compared  with    Jacob's    blessings    on    his 
twelve  sons  in  Gen.  49  J  (see  notes,  and  for  a  thorough 
discussion  ICC,  pp.  507ff.).     The  present  section  bears 
marks  of  dependence  and  is  therefore  later.     Simeon, 
now    absorbed    into    Judah,   is   here   unmentioried. — 
Id    Read,  "  with  thy  hands  strive  thou  for  him."- 
8.  Thummim  .  .  .  Urim:    pp.   lOOf.— godly:    render, 
"favoured,"  i.e.  Levi. — Massah:  see  616*,  Ex.  17i-7. 
—Meribah:    see  Nu.   202-13*.— 10.    Levi's  duties.— 
incense  (in  the  older  sense)  means  the  smoke  of  ordinary 
sacrifice.— whole  burnt   offering:     see   12e*.— 12.   by 
him:    take  these  words  with  the  next  line  and  read, 
"  the    lofty    one    covereth    (i.e.    defends)    him."— his 
(i.e.  Benjamin's)  shoulders:    i.e.  the  mountains  amid 
which  the  Temple  was  erected.     This  verse  implies  that 
the  Temple  was  already  built.— 13.  heaven  .  .  .  dew : 
read,  "  heaven  above." — the  deep :    a  personification  ; 
hardly  a  reference  to  the  Babvlonian  Creation  Myth, 
see  O.rford  Apoc.  i.  p.  653.— 16.  Render,  "  May  the  good 
will  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  "  (Ex.  32-4*)  "come 
upon  Joseph's  head. "—separate:  render  " crowned. "- 
17.  Read     "  May    he  "     (Joseph)    "  be   glorious    and 
his    horns    as    those    of    a    wild    ox"   (Nu.   2322*, 
Cent.B,   Ps.    92 10) :    "  with   them   may  he    gore  the 
nations,  even  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  together.  "- 
19.  call:     i.e.   summon  to  such  religious  festivals  as 
accompany  fairs,  etc.  in  the  East.— mountain :  sacred 
site. — hidden  .  .  .  sand:      probably    small    shell-fish 
from  which  dyes  were   made. — 20.  lioness:   see   Gen. 
49g.— 22.  UWs  whelp:   cf.  Laish  (=lion),  which  Dan 
seized  (Jos.  1947).— 23.  west:    read  (transposing  and 
slightly  changing)  "  the  district  of  the  sea  "  (of  Galilee). 

24.  Render,  "  most    blessed  "    (i.e.    fortunate)  "  of 

sons  be  Asher  "  (=  fortunate  one). — let  him  dip  ...  in 
Oil:  i.e.  may  his  territory  abound  in  olive-trees.— 
25a.  i.e.  "  may  thy  bars  "  (of  city  gates)  "  be  strong." 
26-29.  Israel's  Good  Fortune  (conclusion  of  poem).— 
26.  Read  (with  VSS),  "  the  God  of  Jeshurun  "  (32i5*) 
—27.  Read  (changing  slightly),  "  Above  is  the^God  of 
olden  time,  and  below  are  the  everlasting  arms." 

XXXIV.  The  Death  of  Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah  (JE). 
(1&_6.)_1.  over  against:  lit.  "in  front,"  i.e.  E. 
Render,  "  the  land,  that  is,  Gilead  to  Dan."— 2.  hinder : 
render  "  western  "  (1124*,  c/.  i).— 6.  mg.,  though  per 
mitted  by  the  Heb.,  is  opposed  to  66.— 7.  See  31 2, 
Ex.  77,  and  Nu.  33sg  (Aaron).— 8.  thirty  days:  Nu. 
2029*  (for  Aaron).  The  custom  continues  among 
modem  Jews.— 10.  prophet,  etc.  :  see  1815,18,  cf. 
Nu.  126-8  (E).— 10-12  implies  a  date  long  after  the 
death  of  Moses. 
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Bible  History,  "  Prophetical."— The  OT  contains 
hooks  which  jnay  be  termed  liistorical,  hut  although 
they  arc  grouped  together  i;i  our  Bibles,  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  arrangement  adopted  hy  the  Jews.  The 
only  hook  which  they  perhaps  recognised  as  Jiistory, 
the  Chronicles  (DihJiri;  Iru/i/am'nn,  "  words  of  years  ")' 
is  placed  at  the  very  end  of  the  sacred  volume,  whilst 
the  niaia  portion  of  the  hooks  known  to  us  as  "  his 
torical  "  is  styled  "  prophetical."  Tims  the  story  ol 
Israel  is  to  the  Jews  in  itself  a  piophe.y  (that  is,  a 
telling  forth)  of  God's  \viil  and  purpose  to  His  people. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea!  we  find  historical  episode:; 
interwoven,  as  in  Isaiah  and  ,leremi-di,  with  prophetic 
utterances.  In  judging  the  histoiieal  h. >oks, 
fore,  \ve  must  hear  in  mind  lhat  they  do  not  conform 
to  the  standard  demanded  of  modern  historical  writ 
ing.  They  are  "  prophetical  "—that  is,  written  with 
a  view  to  edify  and  instruct  — and  are  not  de-i-ned 
to  he  text-hooks  replete  with  colourless  if  accurate 
historical  information. 

r  Main  Features  of  Historical  Writing  in  the  Bible.— 
The  Hebrews  are  remarkable  for  the  interest  taken  in 
the  past  of  their  nation,  and  this  is  the  more  strange 
as  the  Jew  doe.-;  not  seem  by  nature  to  be  disposed  to 
wards  historical  composition.  Between  the  close  of 
the  OT  story  and  the  dissoluiion  of  the  Jeuish  nation 
in  the  days  of  Hadrian,  the  people  passed  thn».i::h 
some  of  the  most  stirring  crises  in  the  tniir<-d>.  «i' 
humanity,  yet  many  of  the  most  important  are  scarcely 
recorded.  But  for  the  renegade  Josephus  \\e  should 
have  had  no  particulars  of  the  fall  of  .Jerusalem  before 
the  army  of  Titus.  Yet  in  the  OT,  though  the  interest 
is  almost  entirely  icligious,  we  have  a  fairly  complete 
record  of  Israel's  fortunes  from  the  conquest  of  its 
inheritance  in  Palestine  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
polity  by  Nehemiah. 

Variety. — Bible  history  is  remarkable,  among  other 
things,  for  its  varMv.  .No  hook  in  i's  present  form  is 
arranged  like  the  others.  Judges  is  unmistakable  as 
compared  with  Joshua  ;  Samuel  and  Kings  have  little 
resemblance;  whilst  E/>-  :-X"hemiah  belongs  to  an 
entirely  different  school  of  thought,  and  Esther  is 
absolutely  unique  in  the  OT  and  e\  en  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  materials,  moreover,  of -which  many  of  the  hooks 
are  composed  arc  of  the  most  varied  description.  We 
have  in  Kings,  to  take  but  a  single  example,  the  frame 
work  of  a  chronological  history  arranged  in  regnal 
years,  chronicles  of  the  kingdoms,  Temple  records, 
biographies,  intermingled  with  which  are  stories  told 
with  all  the  magic  art  of  portraying  scenes  inherent 
in  the  Eastern  raconteur.  We  find  in  other  books  an 
admixture  of  pious  exhortation,  legal  formula?,  gene 
alogies,  and  the  like.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
OT  books  of  history  that  each  has  its'own  variegated 
pattern,  which  reveals  the  individuality  of  its  author 
or  compiler. 


Choice  of  Subjects. — In  their  choice  of  subjects  the 
prophetical  historians  of  the  Hebrew  nation  display 
characteristic  peculiarities.  We  are  surprised  alike  at 
what  they  tell  us  and  what  they  omit.  They  arc 
in  a  sense  the  least,  and  in  another  the  most,  patriotic 
of  historians.  They  dwell  but  little  on  the  national 
glories.  How  briefly  are  the  successes  of  Saul  over 
the  Philistines,  or  the  victories  of  Omri  or  Jeroboam 
II,  or  even  those  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah,  re 
corded!  Their  story  is  often  rather  that  of  the 
nation's  failure  to  reach  its  ideal,  and  even  of  how 
it  fell  short  of  the  .standard  attained  by  less  favoured 
peoples.  And  yet  we  cannot  read  the  historical  books 
without  feeling  that  they  are  instinct  with  a  love  of 
country  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  Yahweh's  protecting 
power.  But  the  seeker  after  historical  information 
will  often  be  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  facts  where 
he  most  desires  them.  No  details  are  given  as  to  how 
Joshua  conquered  Central  Palestine  and  conducted 
the  nation  to  Shcchem,  its  ancient  capital  We 
learn  nothing  about  the  arrival  of  the  Philistines, 
those  formidable  enemies  of  Israel.  Nothing  except 
the  hare  fact  is  preserved  of  the  conquest  of  Og  and 
-  enty  cities.  We  seek  in  vain  for  the  cause  of 
David's  feebleness,  which  made  the  revolt  of  Absalom 
so  formidable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant 
details  about  the  feuds  with  the  Shechcmites  of  a 
person  so  comparatively  unimportant  as  Abimelech, 
the  son  of  Gideon,  of  David's  flight  and  his  escapes 
from  Saul,  e!c.  The  historical  books  were,  as  has  been 
asserted,  written  for  edification  rather  than  for  infor 
mation  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy,  at  times  it  is  even 
impossible,  to  make  a  connected  narrative  out  of  them. 
Much  of  the  story  as  related  by  the  biblical  writers 
must  bo  reconstructed  by  a  process  which  can  hardly 
receive  a  name  more  honourable  than  that  of  guess 
work. 

Chronology. — One  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties 
which  the  student  of  OT  history  has  to  face  is  that  of 
chronology.  In  the  later  parts  of  the  historical  and 
prophetical  books  we  are  on  fairly  sure  ground,  because 
the  writers  give  us  the  date  by  the  year  of  the  reign 
ing  kings  of  Persia.  Even  in  the  'Books  of  Kintrs, 
though  there  are  serious  discrepancies  in  the  periods 
assigned  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  respec 
tively,  we  are  able  to  date  an  event  within  say,  ten 
years  or  so.  We  are  also  assisted  by  the  more'  accu 
rate  chronology  of  the  Assyrians.  But  the  earliest 
date  in  Israelite  history  is  that  of  a  defeat  in 
flicted  on  Ahab  and  his  allies,  which  is  not  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible.  This  is  854  B.C.  From  it  we  can 
infer  that  David  lived,  roughly,  about  1000  B.C..,  but 
beyond  this  all  is  uncertainty.  According  to  1  K.  4i, 
Solomon's  Temple  was  erected  480  years  after  the 
Exodus ;  but,  by  adding  together  'the  periods  of 
affliction  and  repose  given  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  we 
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get  an  even  longer  period.  But  we  are  told  in  Ex.  In 
that  the  Israelites  during  their  oppression  built  Pithom 
and  Raamses  in  Egypt,  presumably  under  the  great 
Ramcses  II,  whose  long  reign  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century  B.C.  Consequently  the  Exodus  must  have 
taken  place  not  much  earlier  than  200  or  250  years 
before  the  building  of  the  Temple.  The  fact  is  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  seem  to  have  used  the  number  40 
and  its  multiples  to  express  a  period  of  time  with 
considerable  vagueness,  and  we  really  cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  speaking  literally  when  they  mention 
periods  of  40,  20,  or  120  years.  To  give  a  date  even 
approximately  before  David  is,  to  say  the  least,  hazard 
ous.  We  know  that  Jaddua,  the  last  high  priest 
mentioned  in  the  OT,  was  alive  in  333  B.C.,  and  that 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  in  Jerusalem  about  432  B.C.  ; 
but  as  to  when  the  Exodus  took  place,  or  Joshua 
conquered  Palestine  and  the  events  related  in  the 
historical  books  strictly  so  called  begin,  we  have  only 
the  faintest  idea. 

Survey  of  Period  of  "Prophetic  History."- 
Book  of  Joshua,  with  which  the  history  of  Israel 
opens,  has  now  generally  been  recognised  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  the  Law.  It 
certainly  possesses  the  same  structural  peculiarities. 
It  begins,  where  Deuteronomy  leaves  off,  when  Israel 
is  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  Moses  is  dead,  and 
Joshua  is  recognised  as  his  successor.  To  him  God 
says :  "  As  I  have  been  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with 
thee."  The  conquest  of  W.  Palestine  by  Joshua  is 
related  under  two  headings:  (1)  the  reduction  of  the 
south — the  fall  of  Jericho  and  Ai  and  the  defeat  of 
the  five  kings ;  (2)  the  victory  over  the  northern 
king,  Jabin  of  Hazor  (but  sec  Jg.  4).  Central  Pales 
tine,  viz.  Shechem,  is  assumed  already  to  have  fallen 
into  Israelite  hands.  Only  two  tribes,  Joseph  and 
Judah,  receive  inheritances  from  Joshua,  Gad  and 
Reuben  having  already  been  allotted  territory  in  E. 
Palestine  by  Moses,  the  remaining  seven  tribes  cast 
lots  for  the  territory  which  they  arc  permitted  to 
conquer.  The  different  inheritances  are  given  with 
an  abundance  of  detail,  characteristic  of  P.  Joshua 
charges  Israel,  as  Moses  did  before  his  death,  and  dies 
on  his  property  at  Timriath  Serah. 

Judges  is  professedly  a  continuation  of  Joshua,  but 
it  is  very  diifcrent  in  style,  scope,  and  arrangement ; 
whereas  Joshua  is  closely  akin  to  the  legal  books, 
Judges  rather  resembles  the  historical.  It  covers  a 
much  longer  period,  extending  over  twelve  judgeships, 
and  is  arranged  on  a  distinct  plan.  In  each  case 
Israel  sins,  God  punishes  by  an  invasion,  the  nation 
repents,  and  a  deliverer  is  raised  up.  Two  supple 
mentary  narratives  close  the  book,  to  show  the  state 
of  the  country  when  there  was  no  king.  It  may  be 
that  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  third  supplement,  to  show 
the  origin  of  the  great  royal  house  of  David. 

The  next  four  books,  Samuel  and  Kings,  are  called 
by  the  Greek  translators  Books  of  "Kingdoms" 
(paa-i^eiuv).  1  S.  opens  with  the  story  of  Samuel's 
birth  in  the  days  of  Eli,  the  priestly  judge,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Ark  and  the  utter  degrada 
tion  of  Israel  under  the  Philistine  yoke.  Samuel,  the 
first  of  the  prophets,  is  the  leader  in  the  great  struggle, 
and  is  compelled  by  the  people  to  set  a  king  over  thn 
nation  in  the  person  of  Saul,  who  does  much  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  people,  but  is  rejected  by  God 
and  falls  in  battle  against  the  Philistines.  The  main 
part  of  the  last  half  of  1  S.  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  adventures  of  David, 
the  real  founder  cf  the  monarchy,  who  is  described  as 
the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart."  More  space  is 


given  to  him  than  to  any  other  person  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  about  half  1  S.,  all  2  S.,  and  two  chapters 
of  1  K.  forming  his  biography.  1  Kings  is  divided 
between  the  reign  of  Solomon,  with  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  Temple  and  its  dedication,  and  the 
story  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  till  the  death  of 
Ahab.  Trie  second  book  carries  the  reader  down 
through  the  later  history  of  the  divided  monarchy, 
relating  the  fall  of  the  northern,  and  concluding  with 
a  history  of  the  southern  kingdom,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Captivity,  to  the  restoration  of 
Jehoiachin  to  a  certain  degree  of  honour  by  the  son  of 
Nebuchadrezzar.  The  latter  period  has  to  be  supple 
mented  by  the  historical  portions  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
allusions  to  contemporary  events  in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 
Characteristics  of  Prophetical  History.— The  booka 
we  have  already  considered  represent  the  standpoint 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  known  as  the 
first  four  of  the  prophetical  books.  Generally  speak 
ing,  the  view  they  take  of  the  nation  is  that  it  is  the 
people  of  God,  who  are  specially  bound  to  act  in  accor 
dance  with  their  high  calling,  though  as  a  rule  they 
fail  lamentably  to  attain  the  standard  demanded  of 
them.  But  in  no  case  is  Israel  represented  as  having 
a  law  like  that  known  in  after  days  as  the  "  Law  of 
Moses  "  ;  or,  if  it  had,  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
priests  and  prophets  included,  were  completely  ignorant 
of  its  contents.  The  ritual  practices  of  all  the  saints 
and  heroes  of  Israel  throughout  these  books  are  quite 
different  from  those  prescribed  in  Lev.  and  Nu.,  and 
if  there  is  any  Law  it  is  rather  that  of  the  earliest  legal 
chapters  in  Ex.  (20-23). 

Later  Historical  Writings.— Of  the  remaining  his 
torical  books,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Neherniah  (the 
two  latter  being  often  reckoned  as  one  book)  form  a 
complete  series.     Chronicles  is  a  sort  of  revised  edition 
of  all  the  earlier  history,  whilst  the  two  other  books 
continue  the  narrative.     The  object  of  the  writer  of 
Chronicles  is  to  give  the  impression  that  the  kings  of 
Judah — for    Israel    is    only    incidentally    mentioned — 
were  scrupulous  in  carrying  out  the  Pentateuchal  Law 
as  it  appears  in  the  Priest's  Code.     Thus  David  will 
allow  only  Levites  to  bear  the  Ark,  and  we  read  much 
of  his  care  to  provide  for  the  ritual,  and  especially 
the  music,  of  the  sanctuary.     Solomon,  represented  as 
a   powerful   though   not   always   faithful   monarch    in 
the  Book  of  Kings,  here  appears  as  a  blameless  ruler. 
When    a    king    like    Uzziah    presumes    to    undertake 
priestly    functions,    he    is    smitten    with    disease.     In 
short,  the  whole  is  permeated  by  a  priestly  conception 
of    history    entirely    foreign    to    the    Book    of    Kings. 
Chronicles  takes  us  to  the  end  of  the  Captivity,  and 
closes  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus  commanding  the  Jews 
to    return    and    rebuild    the    Temple    at    Jerusalem. 
Ezra-Ne!;cmia..,    for   the    two    books    are    really  one, 
opens  with  this  edict,  relates  how  the  altar  was  set 
up  and  the  Temple  commenced,  and  how  the  proceed 
ings  were  hindered  by  the  "  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  "   (i.e.   the  Samaritans).     During  the  reign 
of   two   Persian   kings  nothing  was   done,   but  under 
Darius  the  work  was  resumed  and  completed  about 
510  B.C.     Then  there  is  a  complete  silence  for  nearly 
two   generations,    when,   in   the   reign    of   Artaxerxea 
Longimanus    (464-424    B.C.),    Ezra,    a    Jewish    priest, 
was  permitted  to  lead  a  compnny  of  exiles  back  to 
Jerusalem.     A  Jewish  governor  named  Nehemiah  was 
then  appointed,   and  we  are  told  how  he  and  Ezra 
restored  Jerusalem,  and  made  the  nation  obey  the  Law 
of  Moses.     With  these  two  great  men  the  Bible  history 
concludes  about  the  year  432  B.C. 
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Extant  Hebrew  History  the  Fragment   of   a   Lost 

Literature.— There  is  little  doubt  that  the  literature 
of  ancient  Israel  was  not  confined  to  the  OT  as  we 
now  have  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  books  bear  evident 
traces  of  having  been  compressed  into  their  present 
limits  by  the  omission  of  facts  which  must  have  been 
recorded,  and  are  almost  necessary  to  a  right  under 
standing  of  what  .stands  recorded.  To  take  but  a 
single  example:  the  reign  of  Omri  (1  K.  1629-34)  is 
related  with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  many  things  are 
omitted  which  would  have  thrown  light  on  the  sub 
sequent  history,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  been  known 
by  the  author.  Nothing,  for  instance,  in  Kings  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  king  who  defeated  Tibni 
and  built  Samaria  was  so  important  that  rulers  of 
Israel,  though  belonging  to  the  very  dynasty  which 
had  supplanted  his  own,  should  call  themselves  "  sons 
of  Omri."  2  K.  3  relates  a  rebellion  of  Moab  against 
Israel,  and  we  know  from  the  Moabite  Stone  (p.  30")) 
that  Omri  had  oppressed  Moab  and  probably  imposed 
upon  it  the  onerous  conditions  hinted  at  in  this  chapter. 
Further,  the  severe  terms  exacted  by  the  Syrians  in 
the  days  of  Omri  (1  K.  20)  imply  a  "serious  defeat  of 
Israel,  to  which  no  allusion  is  'made.  Although  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  these  were  recorded  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the 
writer  of  Kings  deliberately  hurried  over  this  important 
reign  in  order  to  record  events  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  of  greater  interest  or  more  to  the  edification  of 
his  readers. 

But  the  historical  writers  in  the  OT  openly  confess 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  literature  to 
which  their  readers  might  have  access.  The  Book  of 
Jashar  (Jos.,  2  S.),  the  Chronicles  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah,  alluded  to  in  Kings,  and  the  many  works  cited 
in  the  late  Book  of  Chronicles,  show  that  there  was  an 
extensive  literature  in  existence  even  as  late  as  300 
B.C.  which  has  completely  disappeared,  and  that  we 
have  only  fragments  from  which  to  reconstruct  the 
story  of  ancient  Israel. 

The  External  Sources  of  Hebrew  History.— Besides 
the  sources  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  we  may 
mention  the  external  sources  which  connect  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  with  that  of  the  world  at  large,  in 
addition  to  those  which  criticism  has  indicated  as 'the 
materials  used  by  the  writers  and  redactors  of  the 
historical  books. 

(«)  One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  anti 
quity  of  the  Je-.vish  people,  which  Josephus  had  to 
answer,  was  the  silence  of  the  Greek  authors  regarding 
them.  He  accounts  for  this  by  the  fact  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Jews  did  not'  inhabit  a  maritime 
country  and  engaged  little  in  trade,  being  occupied 
m  living  their  own  peculiarly  religious  life  (Api-on.  12). 
Josephus  appeals,  however,  to  the  Tyrian  records 
for  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  "quoting  Dius 
(ch.  17)  and  Menander  of  Ephesur  (ch.  18).  He  also 
quotes  the  testimony  of  the  Babylonian  Berossus 
vch.  19)  to  the  story  of  Noah,  and  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  he  relates  that 
a  writer  named  Megasthenes  alludes  to  the  first  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  But  Josephus  is  evidently 
able  to  give  his  readers  very  little  testimony,  external 
to  the  Scriptures,  for  the  history  of  Israel. 

(b)  Nor  was  more  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  till 
recent  years,  when  the  secrets  of  the  hieroglyphic  and 
of  the  cuneiform  characters  were  revealed.  Direct 
allusions  to  the  Israelites  are  few,  and  can  be  easily 
enumerated  :  (a)  The  word  Is-ra-e-ru,  "  Israelite  '" 
occurs  011  the  stele  of  Merenptah  (thirteenth  century 


B.C.),  describing  Egyptian  victories  over  Israel ;  (b) 
Shishak  (1  K.)  relates  his  devastation  of  Palestine 
(tenth  century  B.C.);  (c)  Ahab  is  mentioned  in  the 
Qarqara  inscription  as  one  of  the  kings  allied  against 
Assyria  (854  B.C.)  ;  (d)  Jehu's  name,  as  of  a  king  pay 
ing  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  II,  is  found  on  the  Black 
Obelisk  (BritiVh  Museum),  842  B.C.  ;  (e)  Pekah  and 
Hoshea  (2  K.  15)  appear  in  an  inscription,  737  B.C. 
and  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722  B.C.  ;  (/)  Hezekiah's 
name  appears  on  the  Taylor  Cylinder  (British Museum), 
701  B.C.  ;  (g)  at  an  earlier  date,  probably  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  we  have  on  the  Mcabiic  stone  Mesha's 
account  of  his  rebellion  against  Israel  (2  K.  3i). 

(c)  As  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  materials 
used  by  the  writers  other  than  those  specified  by  them 
are  mainly  matters  of  conjecture,  but  they  may  be 
roughly  enumerated  as  follows  :  Judges,  like  the  Penta 
teuch,  is  probably  made  up  of  two  early  documents, 

J  and  E,  which  were  thrown  into  their  present  form 

subject,  however,  to  revision— by  a  Deuteronomic 
editor,  whilst  portions  were  added' by  a  reviser  of  the 
school  of  P.  The  Books  of  Samuel,  'like  Judges,  have 
been  subject  to  Deuteronomic  and  post-exilic  revisions  ; 
but  in  the  life  of  Saul  we  have  a  combination  of  two 
works,  one  hostile  and  the  other  friendly  to  monarchical 
institutions.  The  compiler  drew  upon  traditions  of 
David,  a  life  of  Samuel,  and  a  very  ancient  account 
of  David's  reign  (2  S.  9-20).  In  2  S.  liS  the  Book  of 
Jashar  (<-/.  Jos.  10i2-i.i)  is  quoted.  The  author  of 
Kings  alludes  to  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  he  prob 
ably  had  before  him  independent  narratives  of  Solo 
mon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Miraculous  in  Hebrew  History.— The  historian 
has  a  natural  distrust  of  the  miraculous  when  he  meets 
with  it  in  records,  not  because  he  cannot  believe  in 
its  possibility — for  experience  has  taught  him  to  be 
very  cautious  in  saying  that  any  event  could  not  have 
occurred — but  because  a  natural  love  of  the  mar 
vellous  makes  men  credulous  in  accepting  supernatural 
explanations  of  events.  Moreover,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  Hebrew  writers  regarded  the  whole  story  of 
the  nation  as  a  far  greater  miracle  than  any  apparent 
interference  with  the  laws  of  nature,  because  in  every 
event  they  thought  they  saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth  shaping  and  directing  the  destinies 
of  Israel.  Nevertheless  the  impartial  reader  is  im 
pressed  more  by  the  absence  than  by  the  superabun 
dance  of  miracle  in  the  story  of  a  people  so  intimately 
connected  with  its  God  as  Israel,  in  so  ancient  and 
confessedly  so  religious  a  record  as  that  found  in  the 
historical  Scriptures.  When  we  divide  the  miraculous 
events  into  (a)  subjective  wonders — i.e.  visions,  Divine 
messages,  and  the  like,  which  may,  at  any  rate,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  ex 
perienced  them  ;  (b)  signs  which  were  an  acknowledged 
medium  of  God's  communication  with  Israel ;  and 
(c)  wonders  interrupting  the  natural  course  of  historj-, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  the  comparative  rarity  of 
the  last-named. 

Taking   1    K.   as  an  example,  the  presence  of  the 
miraculous  under  the  above  classification  is  : 

In  1  K.  1-1 1,  which  relates  the  accession  of  Solomon 
and  his  reign,  only  two  miracles  are  recorded — Solo 
mon's  vision  at  Gibeon  (1  K.  3s),  and  the  cloud  filling 
the  Temple  at  its  dedication  (1  K.  810).  These  may 
be  classed  under  (a)  visions  and  (b)  signs  respectively.' 
1  K.  12—16.  the  account  of  the  division  of  the 
kingdoms.  No  miracle  appears  except  the  signs  which 
accompany  the  denunciation  of  the  schism  of  Jero- 
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boam  in  13— i.e.  the  temporary  drying  up  of  the 
king's  hand,  the  rending  of  the  altar,  and  the  punish 
ment  of  the  disobedient  prophet.  These  all  come  into 
the  category  (6),  signs. 

}  K.  17-2  K.  2.  Even  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  a  man 
with  admittedly  supernatural  powers,  miracle  is  rare. 
His  being  fed  by  ravens  is  perhaps  a  doubtful  miracle 
(see  Commentary).  The  multiplying  of  the  widow's 
cruse,  the  raising  of  her  son  from  the  dead,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  captains  of  fifty,  come  under  class 
(c)  wonders  ;  unless  we  include  the  descent  of  fire  at 
Carmel  on  the  sacrifice,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  (b),  or  the  prophet's  ascension,  which  may  also 
be  explained  as  a  vision  (a).  Considering  its  momen 
tous  character  and  the  great  men  who  lived  in  it,  in 
the  period  from  David  to  Elijah  miracles  are  con 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

History  as  Compared  with  Prophecy.  —Though,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  supernatural  as  manifested  in  miracle 
is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  Hebrew  history, 
it  is  assumed  throughout  that  events  are  under  the 
control  of  Yah  well,  the  God  of  Israel.  This  is,  as  a 
rule,  revealed  in  history  by  the  prophets.  It  is  their 
function  to  declare  the  will  of  God  and  His  immediate 
purpose,  together  with  the  punishment  which  will 
follow  if  it  be  disregarded.  Rarely  is  the  prophet 
made  to  disclose  the  remote  future,  as  when  the  mes 
senger  to  Jeroboam  predicts  the  destruction  of  his 
altar  by  a  king  of  Judah,  "  Josiah  by  name."  As  a 
rule  the  prophets  in  history  play  somewhat  the  same 
part  as  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play :  they  explain 
events  as  the  tragedy  of  Israel  progresses.  It  is  not 
till  a  late  period,  almost  at  the  close  of  the  history  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  that  we  get  the  literary  prophet 
supplementing  the  narrative,  and  that  we  are  able  to 
construct  history  from  the  fragments  preserved  in 
the  utterances  of  the  prophets.  The  literary  prophets 
from  the  eighth  century  onward  stand  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  recorded  history  in  the  OT  as  do 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  towards  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Both  are  documents  contemporary  with  the  events, 
but,  as  a  rule,  these  abound  in  allusions,  the  meaning 
of  which  can  only  be  conjectured.  Amos  and  Hosea 
give  a  view  of  Israel's  later  history,  and  Isaiah  of 
Judah 's  relations  with  Assyria,  differing  from  the 
records  in  Kings  ;  just  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 


gives  a  very  different  impression  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  from  what 
could  be  gathered  from  the  Acts.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  exercise  much  discretion  in  the  use  of 
the  prophets  for  historical  purposes,  as  both  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  genuineness  of  many  passages 
are  subjects  of  considerable  dispute. 

How  far  does  the  OT  Give  us  Strict  History?— 
The  Bible,  it  has  been  already  suggested,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  record  history  with  the  strict  accuracy 
demanded  of  a  modern  work.  As  it  is  easy  to  see  from 
the  Pss.,  the  prophets,  the  Apocryphal  literature,  and 
the  NT,  the  religious  interest  in  history  practically 
ceased  with  David,  and  was  mainly  centred  in  the 
primitive  story  as  told  in  Genesis  and  in  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  and  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 
The  record  from  Joshua  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru 
salem  by  the  Chaldeans  as  it  appears  in  the  OT  is 
a  fragmentary  story  of  Israel,  gathered  from  a  number 
of  lost  sources  and  told  for  the  sake  of  showing  how 
the  nation  fell  short  of  the  ideal  designed  for  it,  and  of 
the  punishments  which  ensued.  The  writers  or  com 
pilers,  living  centuries  after  the  event,  are  usually 
less  interested  in  the  accuracy  of  their  narrative  than 
in  the  moral  they  wished  to  point.  Formerly  what  was 
called  inspiration  was  deemed  to  be  so  bound  up  with 
the  exact  truth  of  the  record  as  to  stand  or  fall  with 
it.  Consequently  the  unbeliever  made  his  main  point 
of  attack  some  disputable  statement,  which  the  faithful 
were  in  honour  bound  to  defend.  Now,  however,  it 
is  generally  recognised  that  no  early  record  can  be 
expected  to  give  the  exact  circumstances,  especially 
when  much  of  it  is  demonstrably  not  contemporary 
with  the  events  ;  and  in  a  work  like  the  historical 
section  of  the  OT  we  look  rather  to  the  purpose  of  the 
author  than  the  details  in  which  it  is  discoverable. 
The  former  is,  in  the  biblical  narrative,  sufficiently 
clear.  The  history  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  dealing  of  Yahweh  with  His  people,  showing  in 
what  manner  He  bore  with  their  backslidings,  pun 
ished  and  delivered  them.  The  books  were  never  in 
tended  to  supply  an  accurate  and  exhaustive  chronicle 
of  events  for  the  modern  historian.  All  that  can  be 
claimed  for  them  is  that  they  give  an  outline,  often 
singularly  dispassionate  and  impartial,  of  the  fortunes 
which  befell  the  nation  of  Israel, 
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THE  Book  of  Joshua  professes  to  narrate  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews.  The  date 
of  these  events,  according  to  tradition,  is  about 
14f>0  B.C.  From  Egyptian  history,  however,  we  know 
that  Palestine  was  under  Egyptian  dominion  from 
about  1600  to  1200  B.C.,  so  that  the  traditional  date 
is  probably  wrong  by  about  200  years  and  must  be 
corrected.  We  have  also  to  correct  "tin-  general  account 
of  the  invasion  given  in  this  book.  Tiio  impression  is 
conveyed  that  .Joshua  invaded  a  country  \\hioh  was 
previously  Canaanitish  and  on  hi.  death  left  if  practi 
cally  Israelitish.  That  this  view  is  erroneous,  wo  see 
from  the  more  reliable!  traditions  retained  in  ,lg.  I  ; 
from  the  well-known  passage  in  I0\.  23 ;<  >,  repeated  in 
Dt,  122  r  By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  ou£ 
from  before  thee  ''')  ;  together  with  JLr.  2.30-36,  where 
three  reasons  are  offered  why  the  Canaanites  were  not 
driven  out  at  once.  The  representation  of  rapid  con 
quest  given  in  our  book  is  due  to  writers  of  a  much 
later  age,  who  summed  up  as  having  happened  in  a 
few  years,  events  that  required  generations  for  their 
accomplishment. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  state  shortly  what  we 
know  about  the  inhabitants  and  rulers  of  Canaan 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews. 
(See  further  p.  03.) 

The  Canaanites,  like  the  Hebrews  themselves,  be 
longed  to  the  Semitic  stock,  and  had  occupied  the 
country  since  about  2000  B.C.  They  were  lirst  under 
the  rule  of  Babylon,  then  from  1600  to  1200,  except 
for  a  short  interval,  under  Kgypt.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  Babylonian  supremacy  is  indirect.  "  When,  or 
how,  this  (i.e.  the  Babylonian)  influence  began  we  do 
not  definitely  know  .  *  .  but,  at  all  events,  Canaan 
had  remained  under  it  so  long  that,  at  least  for  oilicia! 
purposes,  the  practice  of  using  the  language  and 
writing  of  Babylonia  continued  to  prevail,  even  after 
Canaan  had  become  a  province  of  the.  Egyptian 
Empire"  (Driver,  Schweich  Lecture*,  p.  34)."  Our 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  Egyptian  supremacy  rests 
upon  contemporary  inscriptions  and  other  documen 
tary  evidence.  In  1SS7  there  were  discovered  the 
famous  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  I  p.  55),  dating  from  the 
reigns  of  Amenhetep  III  (1414-1383)  and  Amenhetep  IV 
(1383-1305),  which  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
dependent  condition  of  the  Canaanites  and  their  ex 
posure  to  attack  from  their  neighbours,  the  moment 
Egyptian  help  was  withdrawn.'  Wo  learn  that  the 
Canaanitos  were  at  this  time  attacked  by  certain  in 
vaders  whom  they  called  Khabiri  (pp.  34,  55),  and  being 
unable  to  defend  themselves  sent  pitiful  supplications  to 
Egypt  for  help.  This  help  Amenhetep  IV  was  unable 
to  afford,  and  the  rule  of  Egypt  over  Canaan  practically 
lapsed.  Forty  or  fifty  years  later,  however,  the 
Egyptians  under  Sety  I  (1326-1300)  recovered  their 
supremacy  and  kept  it  till  about  1200,  when  they 
thomselves  ieJl  into  a  state  of  coufuoion  and  anarchy. 


Being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  hold  over 
Canaan,  they  left  the  way  open  for  others  to  invade 
and  dominate  the  country.  The  Hebrew  invasion  was 
the  result. 

As  stated  above,  records  of  the  Egyptian  supremacy 
are  found  in  contemporary  inscriptions  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  last  twenty  or  tliirty  years. 
From  these  we  obtain  three  facts  which  have  an  im 
portant  bearing  on  early  Hebrew  history.  (1)  In  an 
inscription  of  Thothmes  III  (1500-1450)  recording  his 
conquests  in  Palestine,  we  find  Jacob-el  certainly,0 and 
Joseph-el  possibly,  as  names  of  places  in  Central  Pales 
tine.  (2)  Again  in  a  document  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Barneses  11  (1300-1234)  the  title  "Mount  of  User  " 
(i.e.  Asher)  is  given  to  a  district  in  the  north  of  Pales 
tine  ;  and  finally  (3)  in  an  inscription  of  Mercnptah 
3-1214)  recording  the  overthrow  of  certain  places 
in  South  Palestine,  Israel  is  mentioned  after  Gezer,  as 
a  people  that  had  been  "  destroyed." 

The  significance  of  these  three  facts  in  helping  us 
to  reconstruct  the  history  will  appear  later  on. 

A  tentative  reconstruction  may  bo  given  as  follows. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  historically  true  that  some  Semitic 
clans  or  tribes  known  as  Leah  tribes  and  Rachel 
tribes  established  themselves  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  and 
made  occasional  raids  into  Palestine  across  the  river, 
lu  doing  this  they  only  followed  the  practice  of  the 
i:.  Jordan  tribes  they  had  conquered  or  allied  them- 
seh-os  with,  as  we  see  from  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets. 
On  the  basis  of  Gen.  38  some  scholars  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  aflirm  that  there  was  no  organised  invasion 
of  Palestine  at  all  by  the  Hebrews  ;  but  most  have 
been  content  to  admit  that  some  time  after  the  sporadic 
raids  of  the  Leah  tribes,  Joshua  led  the  Rachel  tribe 
or  tribes  across  the  Jordan  and  wrested  a  considerable 
amount  of  territory  from  the  Canaanites  in  the  hill 
country  in  the  centre  of  Palestine. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  first  incursions  into 
Palestine  by  the  Hebrews  were  probably  begun  by 
throe  of  the  Leah  tribes — Judah,  Simeon,  and  Levi ; 
the  other  Leah  tribe,  Reuben,  remained  on  the  E.  of 
the  Jordan  contented  with  its  lot.  The  invading  or 
immigrating  tribes  came  into  the  centre  of  Palestine 
round  about  Shechem  and  settled  there  peaceably. 
But  Simeon  and  Levi  came  to  grief  on  account  of  a 
treacherous  attack  on  the  Shcchemites,  Judah  was 
driven  S.  and  according  to  the  general  interpreta 
tion  of  Gen.  38  established  itself  by  alliances  with 
various  Canaanitish  clans :  the  alliance  with  the 
Kenites,  Calobites,  and  .others  took  place  later.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  it  occupied  the  district  where  we 
find  Israel  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Merenptah 
referred  to  above,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it 
adopted  the  name  Israel  as  that  of  its  ancestor.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  in  Jg.  1  an  account  of  the  raids 
of  Simeon  and  Judah  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
above,  but  the  indirect  accounts  preserved  in  the  old 
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legends  arc  of  more  value  than  the  direct  statements 
of  later  times. 

Some  time  later  the  Rachel  tribes  or  tribe  invaded 
the  centre  of  Palestine.  The  notice  in  Jg.  1  of  Joseph's 
treacherous  capture  of  Bethel  may  have  some  historical 
basis,  and  indeed  may  be  a  doublet  of  the  original 
narrative  of  the  taking  of  Jericho.  These  Rachel  clans 
settled  down  in  districts  where,  as  we  learn  from  the 
inscription  of  Thothmes  III,  towns  named  Jacob-el 
and  perhaps  Joseph-el  were  situated.  In  the  same 
way  as  Judah  had  adopted  Israel,  the  Rachel  tribes 
adopted  Jacob  and  perhaps  Joseph  as  their  ancestors  ; 
Joseph  being  regarded  as  the  son,  since  his  territory  was 
occupied  later  than  that  of  Jacob-el.  When  tho  tribes 
were  united  under  the  monarchy,  it  was  necessary  to 
identify  Israel  with  Jacob,  and  this  was  done  in  the 
well-knosvn  story  in  Gen.  32. 

The  name  Joseph  was  still  remembered  as  the  desig 
nation  of  the  Rachel  tribe  when  the  earliest  part  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written.  The  tribe  subse 
quently  split  up  into  Ephraira,  Manasseh,  and 
Benjamin.  Ephraim,  no  doubt,  means  "  a  fertile 
I  tract,''  Benjamin  "  the  son  of  the  south,"  while  the 
meaning  of  Manasseh  is  still  unknown.  When  Joseph 
broke  up  into  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Ephraim  re 
tained  the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  Manasseh  settled  a 
little  to  the  N.  ;  while  its  territory  on  the  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  allotted 
to  it  by  Moses,  was  probably  gained  by  conquest 
when  the  settlements  on  the  W.  side  were  found  to  be 
insufficient.  This  conjecture  is  as  early  as  Ewald,  and 
ia  strengthened  by  Budde's  einendation  in  Jos.  17n, 
where  the  tribe  of  Joseph  asks  for  more  territory.  (In 
passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  request,  and  tho 
granting  of  it,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  tho  division 
of  the  land  as  narrated  in  tho  last  part  of  the  book.) 
Benjamin  was,  in  all  probability,  tho  southern  part 
of  the  Joseph  or  Ephraim  tribe.  In  2  S.  IDso,  Shimei, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  claims  to  be  of  the  house  of 
Joseph. 

When  we  come  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  other 
northern  tribes  we  are  involved  in  obscurities.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  Song  of  Deborah  shows  that  some 
two  or  three  generations  after  the  conquest  of  tho  hill 
country  by  Rachel  tribes,  other  Hebrew  clans  had 
settled  in  the  N.  It  is  possible  also  that  some 
native  Canaanitish  tribes  allied  themselves  to  tho 
invaders  and  became  members  of  the  confederacy. 
The  likelihood  of  this  is  illustrated  by  tho  case  of 
Ashor.  As  already  mentioned,  a  district  in  N.  Pales 
tine  was  called  User  or  Asher  before  tho  date  of  tho 
Conquest,  while  in  historical  times  Asher  was  tho  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Israel  located  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
The  explanation  of  this  may  bo  that  a  Hebrew  clan 
took  possession  of  the  district  called  Asher  and  adopted 
the  ancient  name  as  its  own,  or  else  that  the  Asheritos, 
a  Canaanitish  clan,  deliberately  allied  themselves  to  tho 
Hebrews.  The  narrative  of  the  Gibeonites  shows  that 
the  latter  theory  has  some  probability  on  its  side. 
Why  Issachar  and  Zebulun  should  be  connected  with 
tho  Leah  tribes  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible  that  they 
were  earlier  settlers  than  the  Rachel  tribes,  and  were, 
on  that  account,  reckoned  to  Leah  by  tho  early  writers. 
The  Zilpah  and  Bilhah  tribes — Gad  and  Asher,  Dan 
and  Naphtali — probably  joined  tho  Hebrew  con 
federacy  last.  Zilpah  and  Bilhah  were,  therefore,  said 
to  have  been  concubines  of  Jacob.  The  assignment  of 
two  sons  or  tribes  to  each  may  be  arbitrary,  but  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  it  corresponds  to  the  breaking  up 
of  Joseph  into  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

The  account  of  Judah's  marriage  and  offspring  in 


Gen.  38,  which  shows  vory  plainly  that  this  tribo  made 
alliances  with  tho  Canaanites,  is  no  doubt  tho  reason 
why  some  scholars  have  denied  any  historicity  to  tho 
account  of  the  Conquest  in  our  Look.  But  against 
this  must  bo  set  the  fact  that  Judah  apparently  took 
some  time  to  assimilate  the  other  clans  and  present  a 
united  front  to  its  neighbours  and  enemies  ;  while  tho 
northern  tribes,  if  wo  may  judge  from  tho  Song  oi. 
Deborah,  were  capable  of  resisting  an  oppressor  ; 
i.e.  were  more  of  a  fighting  unit  than  Judah  was. 
Such  unity  would  come  from  their  having  obtained 
their  territory  by  conquest.  The  Rachel  tribes  may 
have  obtained  their  land  by  tho  sword  and  tho  Book 
of  Joshua  may  contain  reminiscences  of  it. 

If  this  reconstruction  of  tho  history  of  the  Conquest 
is  approximately  true,  the  narratives  of  our  book  aro 
simply  an  unscientific  endeavour  to  account  for  certain 
historical  facts  known  to  the  writers.  In  historical 
times  tho  nation  was  divided  into  twelve  tribes  (see 
the  Blessing  of  Jacob  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses). 
The  Israelitish  historians  naturally  asked  how  this 
division  came  to  pass.  Their  answer  is  given  in 
Joshua,  but  it  has  no  basis  in  history,  and  lias  no 
more  value  than  the  stories  about  some  of  the  tribes 
in  1  Ch.  4f.  ;  or  to  take  an  instance  from  our  own  book, 
tho  account  of  tho  institution  of  circumcision  at  Gilgaj. 

The  events  recorded  in  chs.  1—12  can,  according  to 
most  scholars,  be  taken  as  having  some  historical  basis. 
We  have  tho  capture  of  Jericho,  Ai,  and  Bethel,  and 
tho  defeat  of  two  coalitions  against  Israel,  one  in  tho 
S.  at  Beth-horon,  and  the  other  in  the  N.  at  tho 
waters  of  Merom. 

Tho  last  twelve  chapters  of  the  book  are  generally 
admitted  to  have  little  if  any  historical  value.  Tho 
casting  of  lots  by  the  tribes  for  their  territory  is  purely 
"  ideal."  There  aro,  however,  some  fragments  which 
contain  material  for  history,  e.g.  luisff.,  the  conquest 
of  Hebron  by  Caleb  and  of  Kirjath-scpher  by  Othniol. 
We  may  also  accept  17nff.,  referred  to  above,  as  show 
ing  that  part  of  the  Joseph  tribe  migrated  to  the  W. 
of  tho  Jordan  in  search  of  further  territory.  Most  of 
these  later  chapters  como  from  the  Priestly  writer,  and 
were  written  after  the  Exile  ;  they  tell  us  tho  positions 
which  tho  tribes  occupied  in  historical  times,  and  are 
so  far  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  locate  roughly  where 
they  were  settled. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  wo  have  two  "  ideal " 
speeches  of  Joshua,  i.e.  they  contain  sentiments  such 
as  the  writers  thought  Joshua  would  bo  likely  to  utter 
under  the  given  circumstances. 

Tho  great  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  history 
of  tho  Hebrews  before  the  Conquest  can  bo  seen  from 
the  fact  that  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  the  eminent 
Egyptologist,  considers  that  tho  invaders  of  Palestine 
were  descended  from  the  Hyksos  kings  who,  having 
reigned  over  Egypt  for  some  generations,  were  finally 
expelled  about  1600  B.C.  and  found  a  temporary 
home  at  Sharuheii  (sec  196*).  These  kings  wore  prob 
ably  Semites,  they  occupied  a  powerful  position  in 
Egypt,  and  were  subsequently  driven  out  (pp.  52,  54). 
These  aro  historical  facts,  which  is  more  than  we  can 
say  for  tho  accounts  in  Genesis. 

Literature. —  Commentaries:  (a)  Cooke  (CB),  J.  S. 
Black  (SCB),  Bennett  (SBOT),  Robinson  (Cent.B),  (c) 
Dillmann  (KEH),  Stcuernagol  (HK),  Holzinger  (KHC). 
Other  Literature :  articles  in  HDB,  EBi,  SDB2;  Holmes, 
Joshua,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Ttxt* ;  Driver,  Modern 
Research  as  Illustrating  the,  Bible  (Schweich  Lectures). 

I.  Joshua's  Commission  ;  Preparation  for  the  Passage 
of  the  Jordan. — This  chapter  does  not  call  for  much 
comment.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  introduction  to 
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the  whole  book  from  a  Deuteronomic  writer.  There  may 
have  been  a  Deuteronomic  account  of  the  conquest  of 
the  land  which  the  compiler  of  our  book  used,  but  more 
probably  the  old  narrative  of  JE  was  taken  over  by 
the  Deuteronomist,  who  managed  to  superimpose  his 
own  views  by  means  of  an  introduction  and  various 
additions.  These  additions  are  very  considerable ; 
hardly  any  chapters  have  escaped. 

4.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  are  strangely  indicated, 
and  the  passage  should  no  doubt  read,  "  From  the 
wilderness  in  the  south  to  Lebanon;  and  from  the 
river  Euphrates  to  the  western  sea  (i.e.  the  Mediter 
ranean)  shall  be  your  border  "• — or  rather,  territory.  In 
reality,  the  kingdom  never  extended  as  far  as  this 
from  E.  to  W.,  though  the  N.  and  S.  boundaries  would 
hold  good  for  David's  time. — 12-15.  See  Nu.  3~. 

II.  Two    Hebrew    Spies    Visit   Jericho    and    Evade 
Capture.— The    narrative    is    inconsistent    with     In, 
"  Within  three  days  ye  are  to  pass  over  Jordan."    The 
events  in  ch.   2  must  have  taken   longer  than  three 
days,  for  22  tells  us  that  the  spies  abode  three  days  in 
the  mountains  ;    and  with  one  day  to  go  and  another 
to  return,  five  days  at  least  would  be  required.     This 
is    an    indication    that    2  and    1    are    from    different 
sources.      And    perhaps   2    itself  is   composite.      The 
narrative   reads   consistently   if    15-17   is   omitted,   for 
we  can  hardly  think  of  the  conversation  being  continued 
between  Rahab  at  the  window  and  the  spies  on  the 
ground  outside  the  wall. 

1.  Shittim:  Xu.  2f>i.— 6.  Cf.  2  S.  17i8-2o.— 
lOf.  belongs  to  the  Deuteronomist.  The  passage  is 
an  interesting  example  of  how  the  Biblical  writers 
ascribe  to  ancient  characters  their  own  ideas.  Rahab 
is  made  a  pure  monotheist  at  a  time  when  we  know 
that  the  Hebrews  themselves  were  only  monolatrous. 
The  great  example  of  this  method  of  writing  history 
is  found  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  where  the  writer 
carries  back  to  David's  time  the  later  ecclesiastical 
usages  ;  but  no  greater  anachronism  can  be  found  than 
the  one  here,  where  a  Canaanitish  heathen  is  made  to 
utter  a  monotheism  worthy  of  Amos.  The  words  put 
into  Rahab's  mouth,  "  Yahweh  is  God  in  heaven  above 
and  on  the  earth  beneath,"  are  an  exact  repetition  of 
Dt.  439.— 15.  Cf.  1  S.  19i2.  Ac.  <bs,  2  Cor.  1133. 

III.  1-V.  \.  The  Crossing  of  Jordan.—  Here  we  begin 
to  meet  with  more  serious  difficulties.     The  old  tradi 
tion  was  that  after  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the  Jordan, 
they   commemorated    the   event    by    the    erection    of 
twelve  stones.     But  this  simple  narrative  existed  in 
two  recensions,  which  differed  as  to  the  destination  of 
these    memorial    stones.     According    to    one   account, 
they  were  to  bo  placed  in   the  midst  of  the  river  ; 
according  to  the  other,  they  were  to  be  set  up  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the  place  where  the  army 
encamped  for  the  night.     Deuteronomic  additions  have 
been   made   to   these   narratives,    i.r.    additions   of   a 
religious  colouring  as  in  7,  "  And  Yahweh  said  unto 
Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they  may  know  that  as  I  was 
with  Moses  so  I  will  be  with  thee."     In  spite  of  this, 
ch.  3  on  the  whole  presents  an  intelligible  narrative  if 
the  first  clause  of  4,  which  speaks  of  the  distance  to  be 
maintained  between  the  Ark  and  the  people,  is  made  a 
parenthesis.     It  is  probably  an  insertion  in  the  spirit 
of  the  priestly  writers,  emphasizing  the  sacred  character 
of  the  Ark  in  accordance  with  Nu.  4i$ff.     As  the  text 
stands,  we  must  take  5  as  spoken  the  day  before  6, 
and  in  6  insert  some  such  phrase  as   "  and  on  the 
morrow."     We  must  also  delete  12,  which  has  no  con 
nexion   with    what  precedes   or   follows.     With   these 
alterations,  the  narrative  is  straightforward.     In  ch.  4, 


however,  we  get  into  hopeless  confusion.  In  i  the 
people  have  completely  passed  over  Jordan.  Then 
twelve  men  are  commanded  to  go  back  and  fetch 
twelve  stones  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  But  in  4! 
the  twelve  men  are  ordered  to  pass  over  before  the 
Ark,  and  the  narrative  of  the  crossing  which  we  have 
already  had  at  the  end  of  ch.  3  is  repeated  down  to  19. 

Moreover,  instead  of  the  two  accounts  of  the  stones 
which  we  expect  in  the  two  narratives,  there  are, 
practically,  three.  One  tolls  us  quite  plainly  that 
twelve  stones  were  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  the  river, 
and  the  second  just  as  plainly  says  that  twelve  stones 
were  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  river ;  while  the 
account  we  should  naturally  expect,  that  twelve  stones 
were  taken  across  the  river  from  one  side  to  another, 
only  appears  if  we  take  the  last  half  of  3  by  itself  ; 
viz.  the  words,  "  And  cany  them  over  with  you  and 
put  them  in  the  lodging  place  where  ye  shall  lodgo 
to-night.''  These  words,  taken  alone,  certainly  seem, 
to  speak  of  the  transference  of  stones  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  other.  Further,  the  four  words 
previous  to  those  just  quoted  can  bo  translated  aa 
follows  :  "  Prepare  (hakin)  twelve  stones  (and  carry 
them  over,"  etc.),  a  command  which  fits  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  verse.  But  by  the  words  in  the  first  part 
of  3,  which  speak  of  taking  stones  out  of  the  river,  the 
purport  of  this  command  is  entirely  altered.  It  is 
here  maintained  that  all  the  references  to  stones  being 
taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  are  insertions  which 
arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  5.  But  it  will  be 
asked — Does  not  5  speak  of  taking  up  stones  from  the 
river  ?  At  first  sight  it  docs ;  but  the  command, 
"  Cross  over  before  the  ark  into  Jordan  and  take  every 
man  of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,"  is  given  to  tho 
men  who  are  already  on  the  bank  of  the  river  whore 
the  stones  are  in  readiness,  so  that  tho  taking  up  of 
the  stones  would  be  the  first  thing  to  bo  done.  But 
as  tho  words  "  lift  up  the  stones  "  came  after  the 
words  "  cross  over  before  tho  nrk,"  it  was  thought 
that  tho  action  corresponded  with  this  order ;  that 
the  stones  were  lifted  up  after  tho  men  had  marched 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  hence  arose  the  erroneous 
idea  that  stones  were  taken  up  out  of  the  bod  of  the 
river,  after  the  twelve  men  had  marched  into  position 
before  the  Ark.  This  led  first  to  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  "  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan  "  in  8,  and  after 
wards  to  another  insertion  at  the  beginning  of  3. 

When  the  text  has  been  cleared  in  this  way,  ch.  4 
gives  a  second  account  of  the  crossing,  with  the  usual 
additions  of  the  Deuteronomist.  9  is  out  of  place 
unless  it  is  explained,  as  the  Greek  translation  does,  by 
the  insertion  of  tho  word  "  other  "  before  the  words 
"  twelve  stones." 

[III.  3.  The  priests  the  Levites :  i.e.  the  Lovitical 
priests.  The  term  is  Deuteronomic.  In  Dt.  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi,  not  the  descendants  of  Aaron  merely, 
exercise  priestly  functions.  Cf.  Dt.  18i. — 4.  The 
sanctity  of  the  Ark  was  such  that  the  people  must 
keep  far  from  it,  lest  Yahweh  should  "  break  forth 
upon  them."  '  Cf.  1  S.  53*,  6iof,  2  S.  <>6-8.— A.  S.  P.] 
— 5.  Sanctify  yourselves. — War  was  a  sacred  act  among 
the  Israelites,  for  which  they  prepared,  as  for  any  other 
sacred  function,  by  ceremonial  purification  (p.  99  and  see 
W.  R.  Smith,  RS2,  p.  455). — [16.  A  remarkable  parallel 
is  quoted  by  Clermont  Ganneau  (see  article  by  C.  M. 
Watson,  Pal.  Expl.  Fund  Quarterly,  1895,  pp.  253  ff. 
See  also  HDB,  ii.  p.  265,  EBi,  cols.  2399f.)  from  the 
Arabic  chronicler  Nowairi.  He  describes  how,  in  Decem 
ber  1207,  the  Jordan  was  dammed  for  several  hours  in 
this  neighbourhood  by  a  landslip.  Smaller  landslips, 
in  fact,  still  occur  in  the  district. — A.  S.  P.] — 20.  The 
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words  "  out  of  Jordan  "  should  be  "  from  Jordan." — 
IV.  3.  The  statement  that  twelve  stones  were  to  be 
set  up  in  the  lodging  place  is  doubtless  an  endeavour 
to  account  for  a  sawed  stone  circle  which  existed  from 
prehistoric  times  at  Gilgal.  Large  stones,  or  rather 
pillars  (Hob.  mazzcboth,  pp.  98f.),  formed  part  of  every 
holy  place  even  in  the  time  of  Hosea.  They  were,  how 
ever,  forbidden  in  Dt.  For  an  excellent  photograph  of 
such  stones  at  Gezer,  see  Driver,  Schweich  Lee.,  p.  63. 

V.  2-9.  Joshua  Circumcises  the  Israelites. — Here  we 
have  an  interesting  but  quite  unhistorical  account  of  the 
institution  of  circumcision.  Circumcision  (pp.  83,  99f.) 
is  a  prehistoric  rite  practised  by  many  nations  in  anti 
quity  and  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  African,  and 
Australian  aborigines  in  the  present  day.  Here  we  have 
an  attempt  to  date  its  origin  in  Israel  from  the  entry 
into  Palestine,  while  in  Gen.  17*  (P)  its  origin  is  dated 
from  the  command  given  by  God  to  Abraham.  The 
endeavours  of  subsequent  scribes  to  bring  the  two 
accounts  into  conformity  with  one  another  are  seen  in 
the  insertion  of  3-8.  The  original  narrative  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  2  and  9.  Joshua  is  ordered  to  circumcise 
the  nation  by  Yahweh,  who  says,  "  This  day  have  I 
rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you." 
The  only  meaning  to  be  attached  to  these  words  is 
that  the  Egyptians  had  reproached  the  Israelites  with 
being  uncircumcised,  just  as  the  Israelites  themselves 
subsequently  reproached  the  Philistines.  Later  writers 
however,  especially  in  the  face  of  Gen.  17,  could  not 
admit  that  the  Israelites  were  uncircumcised  in  Egypt ; 
3-8  was  accordingly  added,  stating  that  the  Israelites 
who  were  circumcised  at  Gilgal  were  those  who  had 
been  born  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  some  unexplained 
reason  had  never  undergone  the  rite,  though  this,  of 
course,  leaves  the  words,  "  This  day  have  I  rolled  away 
the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you,"  quite  without 
meaning.  That  the  original  account  gave  offence  to 
later  editors  is  also  seen  from  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  stone  knives  here  mentioned  are  again  found  in 
LXX  2142  and  2430,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
preserved  at  Timnath-serah.  These  passages,  no  doubt, 
belong  to  the  old  tradition  that  circumcision  was  insti 
tuted  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  but  as  being  in  conflict 
with  the  priestly  account  in  Gen.  17  were  omitted 
from  the  Hebrew  text. 

[2f.  knives  of  flint:  this,  like  the  parallel  case  of 
Zipporali's  circumcision  of  her  son  with  a  flint  (Ex.  425), 
is  an  example  of  what  is  known  as  "the  conservatism  of 
the  reliiious  instinct."  The  rite  dated  back  beyond 
the  period  when  metal  knives  were  in  use.  A  Central 
.Australian  tradition  (Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes 
of  Central  Australia,  pp.  2231,  394-402)  carries  us 
back  beyond  even  stone  knives  to  the  use  of  the  fire- 
stick  for  circumcision,  but  stone  knives  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  because  so  many  of  the  boys 
died  under  the  operation  (pp.  224,  401f.).  Any 
deviation  from  traditional  routine  is  felt  to  be  dangerous 
in  religious  ceremonies,  and  just  as  the  fire-stick  was 
employed  after  flint  knives  were  known,  so  the  latter 
relic  of  the  Stone  Age  continued  to  be  used  after  metal 
knives  had  been  introduced.  See  831*.— A.  S.  P.] 

V.  10-12,  which  records  the  eating  of  the  first  pass- 
over  in  the  Promised  Land,  belongs  to  the  Priestly 
writer.  The  editor  took  care  to  put  the  account  of 
the  circumcision  before  that  of  the  Passover,  for, 
according  to  Ex.  1248,  "  no  uncircumcised  person  shall 
eat  thereof." 

V.  13-VI.  27.  The  Capture  of  Jericho.— The  narrative 
begins  at  613  ;  61  is  an  insertion  (observe  that  RV 
places  it  in  brackets),  so  that  62  should  immediately 
follow  615.  The  captain  of  Yahweh's  host  is  therefore 


Yahweh  Himself.  In  the  rest  of  the  chapter  we  have 
a  composite  narrative,  so  skilfully  compiled  that  at 
first  sight  there  is  not  much  fault  to  find.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  shows  that  there  are.  two  signals 
for  the  fall  of  the  walls— (a)  a  shout  after  a  blast  of  the 
trumpets  (5),  and  (b)  a  shout  after  Joshua's  command 
(10).  Further,  the  priests  and  the  rearguard  also  are 
said  to  have  sounded  the  trumpets  during  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  :  this  is  probably  a  very  late  addition. 
Wellhausen's  suggestion,  which  has  been  generally 
accepted,  is  that  two  accounts  are  combined  ;  in  the 
first  the  Israelites  marched  round  the  walls  once  a  day 
for  seven  days,  while  in  the  second  the  Israelites  went 
round  the  walls  seven  times  in  one  day.,  These  stories 
were  combined  by  an  editor  who  may  have  added  the 
statement  that  the  trumpets  were  sounded  during  the 
circuit  of  the  walls.  Most  scholars  are  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  best  solution  as  yet  offered. 

It  is,  however.,  possible  that  the  first  and  simplest 
narrative  is  based  on  a  still  earlier  and  simpler  account, 
of  which  traces  remain  in  the  LXX.  Here  we  find 
that  the  command  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
contains  no  reference  at  all  to  marching  round  the 
walls  of  the  city.  3!  runs  in  LXX  as  follows  :  "  And 
do  thou  set  the  men  of  war  round  the  city,  and  it 
shall  be  when  yo  blow  with  the-  trumpet,  let  all  the 
people  shout  together,  and  when  they  shout,  the  walls 
of  the  city  shall  fall  down  of  themselves  and  all  the 
people  shall  hasten  to  enter  into  the  city."  Here  the 
command  is,  Surround  the  city,  give  a  signal  by  blowing 
a  trumpet,  raise  the  battle-cry  and  deliver  the  assault. 
That  the  walls  should  fall  down  of  themselves,  is  a 
vivid  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  army  would 
encounter  no  resistance.  The  Rahab  clan  in  the  city 
would  open  the  gates,  or  find  some  other  means  of 
letting  the  invaders  within  the  walls.  The  capture  of 
Bethel,  as  recounted  in  Jg.  124,  should  be  read  in 
connexion  with  this.  [The  recent  excavations  at 
Jericho  do  not  support  the  historicity  of  the  statement 
that  the  walls  collapsed.  Handcock  says,  "  none  of 
the  fortification  works  at  Jericho  shows  any  sign  of 
having  been  destroyed  to  the  extent  that  a  reader  of 
Joshua  VI  would  naturally  suppose  "  (  ArcfiCKology 
of  the  Holy  Land.  p.  101).— A.  S.  P.] 

The  original  and  simple  narrative  that  the  city  was 
surrounded  and  taken  by  assault,  aided  by  the  co 
operation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  was  gradually 
enlarged.  The  additions  would  probably  begin  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Ark.  When  it  was  felt  that  the 
Ark  ought  to  have  some  place  of  honour  in  the  taking 
of  Jericho,  as  it  had  in  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  the 
command  to  surround  the  city  would  become  a  com 
mand  to  march  round  the  city,  with  the  Ark  in  a 
position  of  honour.  Naturally  the  priests  would  have 
to  accompany  the  Ark.  Hence  a  simple  historical  fact 
has  been  altered  out  of  all  recognition.  (Cf.  the 
transformation  which  the  earlier  narrative  in  Jg.  5  has 
suffered  in  Jg.  4  and  the  similar  alterations  in  Ch.  ; 
especially  the  narrative  of  the  bringing  of  the  Ark  to 
Jerusalem  ;  c/.  2  S.  6  with  1  Ch.  13  and  15.) 

[17.  devoted :  i.e.  placed  under  the  ban  (herem),  de 
voted  to  utter  destruction.  To  save  anything  alive 
or  appropriate  anything  thus  devoted,  as  Achan  did, 
was  counted  a  grievous  sin  (c/.  Dt.234*,  1  S.  15.  pp.  99, 
114).— A.  S.  P.] 

26b.  The  exact  meaning  of  these  words  is  difficult  to 
determine  (1  K.  1634*).  The  simplest  solution  is  to 
believe  that  the  builder  offered  his  firstborn  as  a  founda 
tion  sacrifice  and  his  youngest  son  as  a  final  sacrifice 
on  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding,  and  that  the  reli 
gious  feeling  of  later  times  (c/.  Mi.  67)  transformed  the 
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sacrifices  into  a  punishment.  It  was  a  well-known 
custom  in  primitive  times  for  the  foundation  of  a  house, 
to  be  inaugurated  with  a  human  sacrifice.  We  feel  re 
luctant  to  admit  that  this  custom  obtained  in  Israel. 
but  after  the  excavations  at  Gezer  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  existence  of  human  foundation  sacrifices  as 
late  as"  the  latter  half  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  "  (pp.  8:5. 
99,  Ex.  132*).  See  Driver,  Schu-e.ich  Lecture*,  pp.  69- 
72,  where  a  photograph  is  given,  and  objections  to  the 
theory  that  a  foundation  sacrifice  is  here  referred  to 
are  stated.  The  actual  rebuilding  of  the  Canaamtish 
city  of  Jericho  appears  not  to  have  been  attempted. 
Archaeological  evidence  seems  to  show  that  another  city 
was  built  not  far  from  the  old  site  (see  Driver,  p.  92). 

VII.  Achan's    Trespass,    Israels    Defeat,     Achan's 
Punishment.  -  1.  The  name  should  probably  be  Achar. 
The  narrative  presents  no  difficulties  till  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  whore  Achan's  punishment  is  recorded. — 2.  Ai : 
probably 2  miles  SE.  of  Bethel  <p.  31). — 9.  And  what  wilt 
thou  do  for  (or  on  account  of)  thy  great  name?    The 
meaning  is  that  if  Israel  is  destroyed  there  will  be  none 
to  worship   Ynhweh  :     an   interesting  example  of  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  close  connexion  between  the  deity 
and  his  worshippers. — [19.  Give  .  .  .  Lord  :  i.e..  tell  the 
tr.it  li,  rf.  Jn.  :)'_M.    -A.  S.  P.].— 24.  The  text  has  under 
gone  considerable  alteration.      Originally,  as   the  Heb. 
shows,  the  clause  ran,  "  And  Joshua  took  Achan  tin- 
son  of  Zerach  and  all  Israel  with  him  and  brought  him 
to  the    valley  of  Aehor."     The  insertion  was  probably 
made  under  the  influence  of   Dt.    KJisf.      It   has  been 
suggested  that  Achan  alone  wag  put  to  death,  but  con 
sidering  the  views  of  ancient  times,  it  is  probable  that 
the    original    narrator   considered    "  him  "    to    include 
Achan's  household. 

VIII.  1-29.  Capture  of  Ai. — Hero  we  have  the  second 
and    the    successful    attempt   to    take    Ai.     That    two 
accounts  have  been  combined  is  obvious.      In   5  .Joshua 
sends  150,000  men  as  an  ambuscade  atrainst  the  city  ; 
in  12,  he  sends  5000  men.     No  doubt  30.0(10  is  an  error 
for  3000.     The  writer  of  20,  who  tells  us  that  the  whole 
population  of  Ai  was  12.0UO.  is  also  the  writer  of  3.     We 
may  take  it  that  he  was  far  more  likely  to  write  3000 
than  30,000.     In   17  the  words  "and  Bethel''  are  an 
unintelligent  insertion  of  a  late  editor.     They  are  noi 
in  the  LXX,  and  if  the  ambush  was  between  Bethel 
and   Ai,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethel  could  come  out  to  pursue  after  the  main  army 
of  Joshua. 

13  lequires  a  slight  emendation  to  give  sense.  We 
must  read,  They  placed  the  people,  the  whole  camp, 
i.e.  the  main  army,  north  of  the  city,  and  the  ambush 
in  the  Most.  This  gives  us  the  second  account.  In 
the  first,  Joshua  marches  from  the  E.  into  the  valley 
towards  Ai  and  .sends  an  ambush  from  thence  to  the 
other,  i.t.  the  W.  side  of  the  city.  In  the  second  he 
draws  up  his  army  on  the  N.  of  Ai  and  sends  his 
ambush  as  in  the  first  case  to  lie  "  behind,"  i.e.  to  the 
W.  of  Ai.— 11-13  is  more  detailed  in  giving  the  position 
of  Joshua  himself,  and  may  be  an  insertion  with  that 
end  in  view,  or  it  may  be  from  an  independent  account. 
— 14.  "  At  the  time  (tncj.  to  the  place)  appointed, 
before  the  Arabah  "  is  a  difficult  phrase.  As  it  stands 
it  is  unintelligible.  If  wo  emend  "  to  the  slope  (tuorad 
for  mo'(d)  before  the  Arabah,"  then  we  get  a  possible 
meaning.  In  7s  we  read  that  the  men  of  Ai  in  the 
first  battle  smote  the  Israelites  on  the  "  morad,"  the 
slope  or  descent,  as  they  were  fleeing  to  their  camp. 
The  idea  may  be  thai  on  the  second  occasion  Joshua 
did  not  approach  so  near  to  the  city  as  on  the  first, 
but  remained  near  the  sloping  ground  where  the 
Israelites  had  been  overtaken  and  slam  before.  But 


in  any  case  it  is  an  insertion  in  the  original  text. — 
[18.  It  is  questionable  if  this  is  a  signal;  it  looks  like  a 
piece  of  sympathetic  magic.  The  pointing  of  the 
deadly  weapon  at  the  city  is  a  symbol,  but,  not  an  empty 
symbol.  It  helps  to  achieve  what  it  represents.  Wo 
may  compare  the  ebb  and  flow  of  victory  as  the  hands 
of  Moses  sank  or  rose,  his  hand  hold"  the  wonder 
working  rod,  as  the  hand  of  Joshua  held  the  javelin, 
(Ex.  179-13).  And  as  Moses"  hands  were  upheld 
till  victory  was  won,  so  Joshua  did  not  withdraw  the 
javelin  till  the  ban  was  executed  (26). — A.  S.  P.]  — 
29.  We  should  read  with  LXX  "  cast  it  into  a  pit." 

VIII.  30-35.  Altar  Erected  on  Ebal,  the  Law  Inscribed 
and  Read.- — This  comes  in  a  strange  place.     The  middle 
of  Canaan  has  not  yet  been  conquered,  so  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  impossible  if  our  narrative  is  complete. 
On  this  account  most   scholars  take  it  that  30-35  is 
the  end  of  an  account  which  narrated  the  conquest  of 
the  middle  of  the  country,  and  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  editor  omitted  it.     The  passage  is  Deutero- 
nomic,  and  the  objection  that  it  violates  the  law  of  the 
single  sanctuary  rests  on  a  misconception.     According 
to  tho  Deuteronomic  view,  the  single  sanctuary  was  to 
be  set  up  when  "  Yahweh  hath  given  you  rest  from 
your  enemies  round  about."     This  refers  to  the  reign 
of  Solomon  :    until  then  a  multiplicity  of  altars  was 
regarded  as  legitimate,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
Samuel    is    not    considered    to    have    done    wrong    by 
sacrificing  at  various  places,  while  the  kings  and  people 
who  did  so  after  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple  are 
spoken  of  with  disapproval. 

[30.  Ebal:  pp.  30f.— -li.  an  altar  .  .  .  iron:  see 
Ex.  20^5,  Dt.  27sf.  Jt  is  another  example  of  the 
conservatism  of  tho  religious  instinct  (see  5_:f.*). 
Iron  came  into  use  for  implements  last  of  the  metals, 
and  there  was  a  dread  for  long  after  of  using  it  in 
religions  rites.  Religion  remains  in  the  Bronze  Ago 
after  ordinary  life  has  passed  into  the  Iron  Age.  Iron 
may,  hcwvever,  be  used  as  a  protective  against  spirits 
or  fairies  (thus  the  horse-shoe  brings  luck),  since  they 
have  an  aversion  to  the  new-fangled  metal  (see  HDB, 
iv.  S33 ;  Fra/.er,  The.  Magic  Art,  pp.  225-236).  — 
A.  S.  P.].— 33.  Gerizira:  p.  30. 

IX.  The  Stratagem  of  the  Gibeonites.— This  account, 
though  composite,  is  straightforward  enough  if  17-21 
be    omitted.     These    verses    give   an   account    by   tho 
priestly  writer  in  which  the  "  princes  of  the  congrega 
tion  "  take  the  leading  part,  and  make  a  treaty  which 
immediately    afterwards    is    made    again    by   Joshua. 
22  is  plainly  the  continuation  of  16.     That  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Gibeonites  at  an  early  date  is  a 
historical   fact,    but   that   treaty   was   very   far  from 
making  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  Temple  (23,27),  which,  of  course,  did  not  yet  exist. 
Wo  read  in  2  S.  21  that  a  three  years'  famine  which 
occurred  was  considered  to  be  a  punishment  on  Israel 
for  an  attempt  made  by  Saul  to  extirpate  the  Gibeonites 
in  spite  of  the  existence  of  an  alliance.     This  looks  as 
if  the  Gibeonites  were  independent  allies.     If  so,  they 
were  not  reduced  until  tho  time  of  Solomon,  when 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canaanites  they  were  made  to 
furnish   labourers   for   Solomon's   building   operations 
(see  1  K.  92 1 if.)  including,  of  course,  tho  Temple — the 
house  of  Yahweh.     The  words  "  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  "  in  Dt.  29io  show  that  the  phrase 
simply  means  menial  labourers,  and  it  is  with  this 
meaning    that    the    words    were   used    in    the    earlier 
narrative.     The  Priestly  writer  is  responsible  for  turn 
ing  it  into  the  definite  meaning  of  Temple  servants. 

X.  1-27.  Befoat  and  Death  of  the  Five  Kings.— Here 
we  have  the  account  of  the  famous  battle  of  Beth- 
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heron.  Five  kings  band  themselves  together  against 
Gibeon ;  tho  Gibeonites  send  for  help  to  Joshua,  who 
comes  upon  the  enemy  suddenly  and  completely  routs 
them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tho  adjuration 
to  tho  sun  to  stand  still  is  purely  poetical,  and  is  to  be 
compared  with  tho  words  of  Deborah's  song,  "  Tho  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  The  compiler 
of  this  book,  however,  took  it  as  an  actual  prayer  that 
was  really  granted,  as  is  seen  from  the  words,  "  So 
the  sun  stood  still  in  tho  midst  of  heaven."  Mr. 
Stanley  Cook  would  omit  tho  third  line  and  make  the 
fourth  line  part  of  the  appeal,  which  would  then  run, 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  at  Gibeon,  and  thou,  moon,  on 
the  valley  of  Aijalon,  till  Yahweh  (not  the  people)  hath 
avenged  himself  on  his  enemies."  Ho  also  gives  the  in 
teresting  information  that  "  Syrian  peasants  still  cry  in 
song  to  the  sun  to  hasten  his  going  down  that  they  may 
rest"  (HBi,  article  "  Jashur)."  For  the  book  of  Jashar, 
see  p.  45. 

12.  Valley  of  Aijalon:   p.  31. — 15  must  be  omitted; 
it   is   not  in  the   LXX  and  is   suspicious   for   other 
reasons. 

X.  28-40.  Conquest  of  S.  Canaan. — -This  section  is  late 
and  is  f  i  om  the  hand  of  the  Deuteronomist.  Well-known 
passages  in  this  and  other  books  show  it  to  be  quite 
unhistorical.  In  33  the  king  of  Gezer  ( J'g  lag*,  1  K .  9i6*,) 
is  said  to  have  been  slain  with  all  his  people,  though 
from  16io  we  know  that  Gezer  maintained  its  inde 
pendence,  and  from  Kings  it  appaars  that  it  did  so  till 
the  time  of  Solomon.  In  36-39  Hebron  and  Debir  are 
taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  destroyed,  though  later 
on,  in  15i3,  we  read  that  Caleb  goes  up  against  these 
towns  and  takes  possession  of  them.  According  to 
the  tradition  in  Jg.  1  this  happened  after  the  death  of 
Joshua. 

XL  Defeat  of  Jabin  and  his  Coalition.— Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor,  gathers  a  vast  army  of  Canaanites  at  the 
Waters  of  Mcrom  (locality  uncertain,  p.  32).  The 
coalition  was  utterly  defeated,  the  king  was  slain,  and 
his  city  burnt.  In  Jg.  4,  a  king  of  the  same  name 
and  the  same  city  appears,  who  "  for  twenty  years 
mightily  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel."  Joshua's 
victory  here  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  account 
given  of  Jabin  in  Jg.  4.  The  original  story  of  Barak's 
campaign  (Jg.  5)  has  no  reference  to  Jabin,  but  only 
to  Sisera.  The  prose  narrative  (Jg.  4)  combines  the 
war  against  Sisera  with  that  against  Jabin,  and  makes 
the  former  the  general  of  the  latter.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  terms  of  the  short  narrative  in  which  tho 
battle  is  here  described  are  very  vague  and  general, 
and  8,  with  its  statement  that  the  Israelites  pursued 
their  enemies  as  far  as  Zidon  in  the  N.  and  Mizpah 
in  tho  E.  is  simply  the  result  of  the  writer's  ignorance  of 
the  distances  of  these  places  from  the  battle-field. 
That  there  may  have  been  some  severe  conflict  in  the 
N.  is  quite  possible,  but  that  such  a  sweeping  victory 
took  place,  which  had  so  little  effect  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated  some  time  afterwards,  is  against  all  probability. 
1-9  is,  in  the  main,  from  JE,  10-23  from  the 
Deuteronomist. 

13.  cities  that  stood  upon  their  mounds :    this  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Driver's  Schweich 
Lectures  (p,  87).     Ho  says,  "  At  Gezer  we  have  first 
the  rough  earth   rampart,  \\ith  stone   facings,  of  the 
aboriginal  Neolithic  population,  followed  by  the  more 
massive  stone  walls  built  by  subsequent  occupiers." 
The   •'  rough   earth   rampart  ''    would    constitute   the 
"  Tell"  or  mound,  and  would  doubtless  be  known  to 
the  writer. 

XII.  List  c!  the  Conquered  Kings.— Tho  whole  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  a  detailed  expansion  of  11 16,  "So 


Joshua  took  all  that  land,"  is  a  late  composition  of 
tho  Deuteronomic  school ;  of  which  it  can  only  bo  said 
that  the  first  six  verses  are  probably  less  removed  from 
historical  verity  than  the  last  eighteen.  Tho  statement 
(6)  that  Moses  had  given  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  land 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  is  unhistorical  (ch.  17*).  10 
(c/.  J^;.  I/)  mentions  tho  king  of  Jerusalem,  butc/.  loo  3 
and  Jg.  \2i. 

XIII.  Parts  of  the  Land  as  yet  Unconquered.    In 
heritance  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tribes  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan.- — In  i  wo  meet  with  a  statement  which  causes 
surprise.     Tho  whole  land  has  boon  subdued  (1123-12), 
yet  now  wo  read  that  even  in  Joshua's  old  age  there 
remained  ''  very  much  land  to  be  possessed."     This 
plainly  comes  from  an  older  source  than  ch.  12,  and 
is  very  much  nearer  the  true  state  of  things.     The 
later  writer,  however,  in  order  to  bring  tho  statement 
into  harmony  with  what  he  has  written  in  12,  pro 
ceeds   to   explain   tho  phrase  ';  very  much  land  "  by 
referring  it  to  distant  places  in  the  W.  and  N.  (2-6), 
some  of  which  certainly  never  came  into  tho  possession 
of  Israel  at  all.     And  these  places  were  to  bo  divided 
amongst  the  tribes  and  constitute  their  inheritance  ! 
For  29—31,  which  is  unhistorical,  see  end  of  ch.  17.* 

XIV.-XIX.  The  Division  of  the  Land  on  the  W.  of 
Jordan. 

14i-5  is  P's  introduction  to  the  division  of  the 
land  by  lot,  but  instead  of  going  on  at  once  with  his 
account  of  the  inheritance  of  Judah  the  editor  inserts 
(6-15)  a  Deuteronomic  account  of  Caleb's  claim  to 
Hebron  in  accordance  with  the  promise  given  him  by 
Moses  in  Nu.  After  this  we  get  in  15 1-12,  P's  account 
of  tho  boundaries  of  Judah.  But  before  giving  tho 
names  of  the  various  cities  of  Judah,  the  editor  inserted 
another  account  (13-19)  of  Caleb's  conquests  from  a 
source  older  than  the  Deuteronomic  secticr  just  men 
tioned  in  146-15.  Then  in  20-62  we  get  tlie  names  of 
the  cities  of  Judah.  In  63  we  have  an  old  fragment  of 
genuine  historical  interest  stating  that  the  Jebusites 
maintained  their  ground  in  Jerusalem,  a  duplicate  of 
which  is  found  in  Jg.  l2i  with  the  erroneous  alteration 
of  Benjamin  for  Judah. 

XIV.  i-5  roads  rather  confusedly.     Tho  statement 
is  made  that  the  following  is  tho  inheritance  of  Israel — 
a  late  writer,  wishing  to  be  more  exact,  says  the  9i 
tribes,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  how  the  number 
9  A  was  obtained. 

XVIf.  This  section  deals  with  the  inheritance  of 
the  Joseph  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  It  is 
composite,  but  the  different  parts  are  easily  sepa 
rated.  The  old  narrative  speaks  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  the  new,  i.e.  P,  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
The  section  begins  with  three  verses  (161-3)  from 
the  older  source  which  give  the  dividing  lino  of  tho 
lot  of  Joseph,  i.e.  the  boundary  between  the  N. 
and  S.  :  the  line  goes  from  Jordan  near  Jericho,  leaving 
Jericho  on  the  S.,  and  is  drawn  by  Bethel,  Beth-horon, 
and  Gezer.  One  would  naturally  expect  that  this  lino 
would  be  the  same  as  the  southern  border  of  Ephraim 
which  P  gives  in  the  following  verses  (4-9).  But  for 
some  reason,  which  wo  can  only  conjecture,  the  borders 
of  Ephraim  are  confused  and  unintelligible.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  as  P  was  written  after  the  Exile 
by  a  scribo  in  Judah,  his  knowledge  of  the  northern 
part  of  Palestine  would  be  very  imperfect,  hence  the 
i' n satisfactory  nature  of  tho  account,  xo,  which  states 
that  tho  inhabitants  of  Gezer  maintained  their  ground, 
I.i  another  fragment,  of  the  same  kind,  as  ir>6j,  and 
like  it,  has  a  duplicate  in  Jg.  1,  \\^.  in  29. 

I7i-io,  from  a  Priestly  writer,  describe.-;  the  in 
heritance  of  Manar-iseh.  In  7-10  the  boundaries  are 
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given,  but  as  in  the  case  of  Ephraim,  no  definite 
boundary  line  can  bo  drawn  from  the  names  given  in 
the  text.  The  only  point  of  interest  is  the  assignment 
of  inheritance  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  in  accord 
ance  with  Nu.  27 iff.  There  Moses  ordains  that  the 
daughters  of  a  man  who  has  no  sons  shall  take  their 
father's  inheritance.  This  is  in  opposition  to  ancient 
law,  which  recognised  the  sons  only  as  heirs.  Later 
feeling  was  against  this,  and  the  writer  of  Nu.  27 iff. 
gave  effect  to  it  by  the  imaginary  instance  of  Zelophehad 
and  his  daughters.  For  a  discussion  of  this  kind  of 
"  legal  fiction,"  see  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJO",  p.  386.  The 
remainder  of  the  chapter  (n-iS)  consists  of  two 
passages  from  an  older  source,  the  first  of  which  states 
that  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from 
Bethshean  and  some  other  cities.  This  resembles  15&3, 
and  should  be  compared  with  Jg.  127.  The  second 
passage  (14-18)  gives  the  demand  of  "  .Joseph  "  for  an 
extension  of  territory.  The  request  is  granted,  but  in 
somewhat  obscure  terms.  The  statement  ascribed  to 
the  Joseph  tribe,  "  Thou  hast  given  me  but  one  lot," 
shows  that  the  oldest  tradition  knew  nothing  of  any 
territory  E.  of  the  Jordan  beinir  assigned  to  Manasseh 
by  Moses,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  son<j  of  Deborah,  Machir,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  Manasseh,  is  regarded  as  a  W.  Jordan  tribe. 
It  has  therefore  been  argued  with  great  probability 
that  the  settlements  of  the  Manassite  elans  E.  of  the 
Jordan  were  subsequent  to  the  settlements  on  the  W. 
But  the  p-issago  in  the  text  does  not  put  this  definitely  ; 
accordingly  Budde  emends  Joshua's  answer  as  follows  : 
"But  the  hill  country  of  Gilaul  shall  bo  thine." 
Whether  this  emendation  is  accepted  or  not,  a  large 
number  of  scholars  are  agreed  that  the  first  settlements 
of  Manasseh  were  in  W.  Palestine  and  that  those  in 
the  E.  were  acquired  later  ;  the  present  passage,  with 
its  distinct  statement  about  the  "  one  lot,''  certainly 
supports  that  view. 

The  first  verse  of  ch.  18  belongs  to  I",  and  its  original 
position  was  before  14i.  It  was  placed  here  by  the 
editor  before  what  is  probably  a  Deuteronomic  passage 
(2-10)  with  which  it  does  not  connect  very  well.  So 
far,  only  Judah  and  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh) 
have  had  their  inheritance  assigned  to  them  by  lot. 
The  old  tradition  was  that  Judah  and  Joseph  were  the 
first  to  obtain  their  territory  by  conquest  ;  the  way 
in  which  P  conformed  to  this  was  by  saying  that  their 
inheritance  was  assigned  to  them  first  by  lot  when  the 
whole  of  the  W.  Jordan  territory  was  divided.  The 
writer  of  2-10  (DV)  apparently  follows  the  older 
narrative,  that  Judah  and  Joseph  obtained  their  lands 
by  conquest,  but  thinks  that  the  remaining  seven  tribes 
obtained  theirs  by  lot.  This  the  editor  retained.  But 
the  passage  has  suffered  from  subsequent  revision,  for 
the  LXX  shows  that  it  did  not  originally  contain  the 
references  to  Shiloh  in  8-10.  These  references  were 
inserted  to  make  the  passage  agree  with  i.  After  this 
passage,  P  is  resumed  and  the  lots  of  the  seven  tribes 
given  in  the  remainder  of  IS  and  in  19.  In  1947,  we 
have  a  fragment  of  the  older  history,  or  rather  the 
fragment  of  a  fragment.  The  meaningless  words 
"  went  out  beyond  them  "  should  be  "  were,  too  narrow 
for  them."  This  restores  sense  to  the  passage  as  it 
stands.  But  the  original  passage,  as  we  see  it  from 
the  LXX,  corresponded  to  Jg.  1-54,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Amorites  effectually  prevented  the 
Danites  from  settling  in  the  SW.  of  Palestine.  The 
last  editor  of  Joshua  desired  that  this  should  not 
remain  on  record,  and  accordingly  cut  down  the 
original  passage  to  its  present  form. 

XIX.  6.  Sharuhen  is  interesting  as  the  city  to  which 


the  Hyksos  (pp.  52,  54)  or  Semitic  Shepherd  Kings  fled 
when  they  were  driven  out  of  Egypt,  and  where  they 
are  said  to  have  been  besieged  for  six  years  (Driver, 
Exodus,  p.  xliii). 

XX.  The  Cities  of  Refuge.— The  cities  of  refuge  (p.  113) 
wore  not  appointed  till  after  the  Deuteronomic  reform 
under  Josiah  in  621.    In  early  times  the  asylum  or  refuge 
for  the  manslayer  was  the  altar  at  the  local  sanctuary. 
This  is  seen  from  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  2 1 14)  : 
"  If  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour 
to  slay  him  with  guile,  thou  shalt  take  him  from  my 
altar  that  he  may  die."      See  also   1    K.   150,  where 
Adonijah,  in  fear  of  his  life,  flees  to  the  altar  for  safety. 
When  the  law  of  the  single  sanctuary  was  promulgated 
in  Dt.,  other  provision  had  to  be  made  for  asylum  ; 
hence  the  institution  of  the  cities  of  refuge.     As  Dt. 
says  that  Moses  commanded  the  institution  of  thcso 
cities,  a  later  writer,  ignorant  of  the  exact  standpoint 
of  the  Deuteronomic  school,  naturally  concluded  that 
Joshua  carried  out   that  command  ;     he  accordingly 
stated  that  what  he  thought  must  or  ought  to  havo 
occurred,  did,  as  a  fact,  actually  occur.     The  stand 
point  of  Dt.  was  that  the  cities  of  refuge  were  to  be 
appointed  after  the  Temple  of  Solomon  had  been  built 
and  the  law  of  the  single  sanctuary  had  thus  become 
possible.     This  being  so,  there  was  no  need  for  Joshua 
to    appoint   these    cities.     See   further   Nu.    35*,    Dt. 
I'.h    13*. 

XXI.  1-42.  The   Levitical  Cities.— The  cities  pro 
mised  by  Moses  to  the  Levites  are  hero  assigned  to 
them.     The   sons    of   Aaron    have    13   in   Judah,    the 
Levites  10  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,   13  in  Galilee, 
and  12  in  the  K.  Jordan  territory.     Both  promises  and 
performance  arc   unhistorical.     The  simple  fact  that 
the    descendants    of    Aaron    could   at   this    time   have 
numbered  only  a  few  families  shows  the  assignment  of 
13  cities  to  them  to  be  purely  imaginary.     For  tho  true 
history  of  the  priesthood,  reference  must  bo  made  to 
the  Introduction  to  tho  Pentateuch. 

11  is  an  interesting  piece  of  "  harmonising."  The 
conquest  and  possession  of  tho  city  of  Hebron  by 
Caleb  was  so  prominent  in  tho  old  tradition  that  the 
assignment  of  it  to  the  Priests  had  to  be  explained. 
The  fields  and  villages  are  therefore  said  to  have  been 
assigned  to  Caleb,  while  tho  city  and  tho  suburbs  go 
to  the  Priests. 

XXI.  4&-XXII.  8.  Yahweh's    Promise   of   Conquest 
Completely  Fulfilled,  so  that  the  E.  Jordan  Tribes  are 
Set  Free  to  Return  Home. — Wo  have  here  the  introduc 
tion  to  the  last  section  of  our  book.     The  land  has  now, 
according  to  the  Deuteronomist,  been  conquered  and 
divided  amongst  the  9£  tribes  ;    consequently  tho  2| 
tribes,  having  fulfilled  their  duty,  are  dismissed  with 
thanks  to  their  own  possessions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan. 

XXII.  9-34.  The  Altar  of  Witness  Erected  by  the  E. 
Jordan  Tribes.- -This  narrative  is  clearly  not  historical, 
and  tho  question  arises,  Why  should  it  have  been  com 
posed  ?     The  answer  is  that  it  is  a  Midrash  (p.  3 14,  2  Ch. 
132  2*)  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  Nu.  1032,  the  man 
gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  and  3125,  tho  law  for  the 
division  of  the  spoil.     In  this  connexion  we  may  quote 
the  admirable  words  of  Mr.  Ball :    "  We  have  to  bear 
in  mind  a  fact  familiar  enough  to  students  of  Talmudic 
and  Midrashic  literature,  the  inveterate  tendency  to 
convoy   their   doctrine  not   in   tho   form   of   abstract 
discourse,   but   in   a  mode  appealing  directly  to   the 
imagination.  .  .  .  The  Rabbi  embodies  his  lesson  in  a 
story,   whether  parable,  or  allegory,  or  seeming  his 
torical  narrative  ;  and  the  last  thing  he  or  his  disciples 
would  think  of  is  to  ask  whether  the  selected  persona, 
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events,  and  circumstances  which  so  vividly  suggest  the 
doctrine  are  in  themselves  real  or  fictitious.  The 
doctrine  is  everything  ;  the  mode  of  presentation  has 
no  independent  value."  (Speaker's  Coinin.  oti  the 
Apocrypha,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.) 

There  is  only  one  legitimate  altar,  according  to  the 
Deuteronomist,  but  this  regulation  was  supposed  to 
come  into  force  only  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple  by  Solomon.  This  view  is  not  accepted  by  the 
Priestly  writers  :  according  to  them,  the  command  to 
sacrifice  at  the  central  sanctuary  was  valid  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  was  to  emphasize  this  that  the 
story  was  written.  Not  even  for  tribes  so  far  away 
from  Jerusalem  as  Reuben  and  Gad,  was  another  altar 
to  be  allowed.  The  story  has  been  skilfully  composed, 
and  the  time  skilfully  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The 
doctrine  of  the  single  sanctuary  is  emphasized  in  an 
unmistakable  manner,  and  yet  no  blame  attaches  to 
those  who  erected  the  second  altar.  It  has,  however, 
been  suggested  that  the  narrative  may  have  reference 
to  some  ancient  altar  whose  existence  had  to  bo 
explained  and  made  consistent  with  the  law  of  the 
single  sanctuary.  In  support  of  this  it  should  be 
noticed  that  Joshua  does  not  appear  in  the  narrative, 
or  Eleazar  either,  so  that  it  could  not  have  originally 
been  written  in  connexion  with  the  return  of  the 
2^  tribes.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  words 
"  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  "  are  a  later  insertion 
where  they  occur  ;  in  25,  32,  and  34,  they  do  not 
appear ;  the  narrative  originally  concerned  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  only. 

[29.  The  E.  side  of  Jordan  might  seem  a  different 
land  from  W.  Palestine,  and  therefore  cut  off  from  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Tabernacle.  If  that  was 
really  the  case,  the  law  of  the  single  sanctuary  must 
remain  inviolate,  and  E.  Jordan  be  regarded  as  unclean. 
Since  the  2£  tribes  could  not  remain  in  an  unclean 
land  they  would  have  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  settle 
in  the  West,— A.  S.  P.] 

XXIIL  Address  by  Joshua. — Wo  have  in  this  chapter 
a  Deuteronomic  homily  or  exhortation  such  as  we  find 
in  Dt.  28.  In  both  places  the  writer  points  out  the 
evil  consequence  of  disobedience  to,  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  compliance  with,  the  commandments  of 
Yahweh.  These  discourses  are  an  amplification  of 
the  well-known  words  of  Isaiah,  "  If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land,  but  if  ye 
refuse  and  rebel  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword, 
for  the  mouth  of  the  LOED  hath  spoken  it."  If  this 
chapter  is  compared  with  the  next,  the  reader  will  see 
at  once  the  difference  between  the  exhortations  of  the 
Deuteronomic  school  and  those  of  the  earlier  "  pro 
phetic  "  writers.  The  Deuteronomist  generalises,  the 
earlier  writer  refers  to  historical  facts. 

SXXIV.  Joshua  Addresses  the  People,  Makes  a 
Covenant,  and  Erects  a  Stone  of  Witness.  Death  of 


Joshua. — This  chapter  is  unanimously  assigned  to  the 
Elohist  (E).  The  appeal  of  Joshua  is  to  the  history  of 
the  nation,  beginning  with  Abraham.  In  <j  the  words 
"  and  fought  against  Israel "  should  be  omitted. 
Balak  did  not  join  battle  with  Israel.  In  n  "  the 
AnioriteP  etc."  should  be  omitted.  The  hornets  here 
in  12  and  in  Ex.  2328  and  Dt.  7 20  are  a  well-known  per 
plexity.  Could  it  have  been  a  picturesque  way  of 
referring  to  the  fact  that  before  12UU  the  Oanaanitos 
had  been  in  subjection  to  the  Egyptians  and  Hittites, 
arid  therefore  unprepared  to  oppose  an  invader  ?  In  12 
for  the  "  two  "  kings  of  the  Amorites  we  may  read 
with  the  LXX,  ''  twelve."  It  is  quite  possible,  how 
ever,  that  in  the  original  no  number  at  all  was  given. 
In  14  and  23  the  exhortation  to  put  away  false  gods 
is,  no  doubt,  a  reference  to  the  idols  which  we  know 
were  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  even  in  Isaiah's 
time.  The  writer,  as  a  member  of  the  prophetic  school, 
opposed  them,  and  puts  his  own  teaching  into  Joshua's 
speech.  As  to  the  book  of  the  law  mentioned  in  26, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  meant.  Some  scholars 
have  thought  that  a  "  book  of  the  law  "  was  in  exist 
ence  of  which  we  know  nothing  ;  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  (Oxf.  Hex.)  that  if  there  had  been  such 
a  book  of  the  law  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
to  erect  a  stone  as  a  witness  :  the  bock  would  be  a 
much  better  one.  The  words  are  therefore  probably 
an  insertion.  On  32  cf.  Gen.  33ig*. 

The  LXX  has  three  or  four  additional  verses  which 
are  not  represented  in  the  Heb.  or  in  our  version. 
As  one  of  them  says  that  the  Ark  was  carried  about 
among  the  Israelites,  later  editors  would  not  care  to 
preserve  a  notice  which  militated  against  their  ideal 
view  of  the  early  history  of  the  nation. 

On  looking  back  over  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  student 
will  probably  experience  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 
According  to  critical  investigation  the  book  appears  to 
be  a  medley  of  contradictory  narratives,  most  of  which 
are  unhistoricaL  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  Hebrew 
writers  knew  nothing  of  lustory  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term:  myth,  legend,  tradition  were  all  accepted 
without  question.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  believed, 
and  that  rightly,  that  the  destiny  of  their  nation  was 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written  and  edited  in  the 
belief  that  events  contributory  to  the  realisation  of  that 
destiny  are  to  be  seen  in  the  conquest  and  occupation 
of  Palestine.  The  traditional  and  legendary  accounts 
of  these  events  were  narrated  in  all  good  faith  by  the 
aid  of  the  only  materials  then  available.  Such  con 
siderations  as  these  will  always  render  the  investigation 
of  the  obscure  history  of  early  Israel  a  subject  of  abid 
ing  interest  to  modern  students  of  religion.  In  the 
great  epic  of  Israel's  history  the  Book  of  Joshua  has  ita 
place. 
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Israel's  New  Environment. — When  the  Israelites  camo 
up  from  the  Arabian  Desert  and  invaded  the  fertile 
lands  of  Syria,  they  took  the  most  important  step  in 
human  progress.  They  ceased  to  bo  nomads  and  be 
came  tillers  of  the  ground.  Their  contact  v,  ith  Egypt 
had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  them.  While 
it  re-kindled  their  passion  for  freedom,  it  gave  them 
a  new  sense  of  the  benefits  of  civilisation.  It  spoiled 
them  for  ever  for  the  old  Bedouin  life.  They  could 
never  again  feel  themselves  doomed  to  the  drudgery 
of  wandering  as  shepherds  from  well  to  veil,  and 
from  one  .scant  pasture  to  another.  It  dawned 
upon  them  that  they  and  their  children  were  called 
io  a  fuller,  richer  life,  in  which  they  would  have  all 
!  he  desert  freedom  without  any  of  the  desert  poverty. 
What  was  their  redemption  from  Egypt  worth  if  they 
i.\e:c  siinp'y  to  be  flung  back  into  is,  waterless 

waste  '!  Inspired  with  a  new  faith  in  Yahweh,  who 
had  brought  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  they 
felt  that  lie  was  summoning  them  to  inherit  a  land  of 
their  own  in  which  lie  would  make  them  a  great 
nation.  There  are,  indeed,  indications  that  the  life 
in  walled  cities  was  begun  with  some  qualms  and  fear;;, 
while  tin-  taste  find  aptitude  for  husbandly  and  vine- 
dressing  were  doubtles,-,  but  slowly  acquired.  Even 
after  centuries  in  the  goodly  laud  of  Canaan  there 
were  still  adherents  of  the  old  order,  who  lived  in  tents 
and  abjured  wine  (Jer.  3;V;  .  for  ever  harking  back  to 
the  time  when  Yahwch's  people  were  not  contaminated 
and  enfeebled  by  the  luxuries  and  the  vices  of  cities 
;'p.  So).  But  no  nation  can  ii\o  on  its  past.  When  the 
Jordan  was  once  crossed,  the  die  was  cast,  and  the 
new  era,  for  good  or  ill,  commenced  in  the  country  of 
the  C:maanites  and  Amoritcs. 

The  Times  of  the  Judges.— This  era,  extending 
roughly  from  J250  to  1000  r..r.,  was  the  raw,  crude, 
formative  period  of  Israel's  history.  Each  tribe,  or 
group  of  clans,  acting  independently  of  the  others,  had 
first  to  find  for  itself  a  home,  and  then  to  adapt  itself 
to  its  new  conditions.  Even  in  the  most  desirable  place 
of  rest  it  was  difficult  enough  to  abandon  the  habits  of 
ages.  The  spirit  of  the  nomad  was  not  to  be  tamed  and 
domesticated  in  a  day  or  a  year.  The  language  of  the 
settler  continued  to  smack  of  the  desert.  "  To  your 
tents,  O  Israel,"  was  a  cry  heard  long  after  the  tribes 
had  ceased  to  roam  the  desert.  And  many  generations 
passed  before  a  real  national  union  was  consolidated. 
Fused  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  the  fierce  heat  of 
a  new  religious  passion,  the  old  individualism  yet 
inevitably  reasserted  itself  in  the  widely-scattered 
settlements.  No  tribe  exercised  an  undisputed  pre 
eminence.  No  second  master-mind  completed  the 
work  of  Moses.  In  the  absence  of  social  and  economic 
interests  common  to  the  \rhole  nation,  and  of  an 
authority  effective  over  a  wide  area,  the  tribes  were 
outwardly  held  together  only  by  ties  of  the  loosest 
kind.  T.here  was  neither  court  nor  capital,  neither 


high-priest  nor  central  shrine,  to  focus  the  political 
and  religious  aspirations  of  the  young  nation.  The 
key  of  the  situation  would  appear  to  bo  found  in  the 
fact  which  this  Book  emphasizes  by  frequent  repeti 
tion  :  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eves  " 
(Jg.  176:  cf.  ISi,  19i,  2125).  Yet  that  was  only  half 
the  truth.  For  Yahweh  had  become  the  Lord  of 
Israel's  conscience,  and  in  the  days  of  its  youth  the 
nation  slowly  leained  to  remember  its  Creator  and  to 
do  that  which  was  right  in  His  eyes.  Therein  lay  the 
whole  secret  of  Israel's  coining  greatness. 

The  School  of  War. — Like  all  the  other  nations  which 
have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  history,  the  Israelites 
had  to  be  disciplined  in  warfare.  The  territory  which 
they  had  won  could  not  be  maintained  without  great 
difficulty.  They  were  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
jealous  neighbours,  and  their  life  and  property  were 
in  constant  danger.  Not  only  was  every  unconquered 
Canaanite  town  a  hotbed  of  rebellion,  but  the  land  was 
frequently  invaded,  now  by  a  wild  horde  of  Midianites 
from  the  desert,  now  by  a  regular  army  of  Ammonites 
from  beyond  the  Jordan,  or  of  Philistines  from  the 
Maritime  Plain.  "  These  arc  the  nations  which  Yahweh 
left,  to  prove  Israel  by  them  ...  to  teach  them  war  " 
(Jg.  3if .).  Without  this  discipline  the  Israelites  might 
have  become,  like  the  Phoenicians,  a  nation  of  mer 
chants,  but  hi  the  defence  of  their  country  they  perforce 
became  martial  and  heroic.  Nearly  all  the  wars  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges  were  wars  of  defence,  not  of 
aggression,  and  the  recurrent  dangers  evoked  not  only 
the  dauntless  spirit  but  the  religious  passion  of  the 
race.  It  was  Israel's  firm  belief  that  Yahweh  went 
with  them  into  battle  and  gave  them  the  victory. 
Their  first  history  was  "  The  book  of  the  Wars  of 
Yahweh.''  There  never  was  a  more  thrilling  war-cry 
than  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  anel  of  Gieleoii  "  ; 
patriotism  never  found  so  magnificent  expression  as 
in  the  Song  of  Deborah  ;  and  no  maiden  ever  rose  to 
a  grander  height  of  self-sacrifice  than  Jcphthah's 
daughter,  when  she  realised  that  her  life  was  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  her  father's  victory  over  Ammon. 

The  Title  of  the  Book. — Among  the  neighbouring 
nations  with  which  Israel  was  destined  to  be  brought 
into  \cr\  close  contact  wen-  the  Phcenicians.  Cen 
turies,  indeed,  elapse  before  they  receive  more  than  a 
passing  mention,  but  in  the  title  of  our  Book  there  is 
an  interesting  evidence  of  the  early  intercourse  be 
tween  the  two  kindred  races.  During  an  interregnum 
the  Phoenicians  were  in  the  habit  of  entrusting  the 
supreme  power  in  their  country  to  a  suffd,  and  in 
Carthage  and  other  Punic  cities  the  suffetcs  wore  the 
chief  magistrates,  corresponding  to  the  lloman  consuls. 
It  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  highest  power 
in  Israel  was  for  some  centuries  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  shophct,  or  Judge,  a  term  which  had  a  much  wider 
meaning  than  our  English  word.  When  a  man  of 
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valour  was  raised  up  to  be  a  Judge  in  Israel,  Ids  first 
task  was  to  deliver  his  tribe,  or  group  of  tribes,  from 
an  oppressor  ;  and  when  peace  was  restored,  he  became 
the;  political  head  of  one  or  more  tribes,  though  never 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  office  of  the  Judge  is  thus 
"  the  fust  trace  of  the  influence  of  Syrian  usages  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Chosen  People,  the  first-fruits  of 
the  pagan  inheritance  to  which  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  Church  has  succeeded "  (Stanley,  Jewish 
Church,  p.  258). 

The  Influence  of  tho  Philistines,— From  this  western 
people  (pp.  56<f . )  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  received  the 
name  by  which  it  is  still  best  known — Palestine  (p.  26). 
Their  influence  in  Syria  was  undoubtedly  great,  though 
the  OT  gives  us  but  a  glimpse  of  the  facts.  They  wero 
for  centuries  Israel's  most  stubborn  enemy,  and  it  was 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  them  that  the  tribes 
ultimately  became  a  united  nation.  "  Philistine  "  h:v: 
now  become  a  term  for  a  person  of  a  boorish  mind. 
But  the  monuments  unearthed  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Crete  have  begun  to 
revolutionise  our  ideas  of  that  ancient  people.  They 
were,  as  Professor  Macalister  says,  ''  of  the  remnant  of 
the  dying  glories  of  Crete  "  ( A  Hist,  of  Civilisation  in 
Pal.,  p.  54).  Sprung  from  that  ancient  home  of  art, 
they  brought  with  thorn  the  instincts  of  their  race, 
and  were  the  only  cultured  people  who  ever  occupied 
the  soil  of  Palestine  till  the  time  of  tho  Greeks.  "  What 
soever  things  raised  life  in  the  country  above  the  dull 
uniiual  existence  of  the  Fellahin  were  due  to  this 
people "  (p.  58).  Through  contact  with  them  the 
Israelites  made  two  strides  forward — they  learned  tho 
use  of  iron  and  of  alphabetic  writing.  Without  tho 
second  of  these  arts  how  different  would  all  our  sacred 
and  classical  books  have  been  !  The  Phoenicians  used 
to  be  regarded  as  the  givers  of  this  boon  and  blessing 
to  men.  But  opinion  is  changing.  "  Whoever  in 
vented  the  alphabet  laid  the  foundatioii-stono  of 
civilisation.  Can  it  be  that  we  owe  this  gift  to  the 
Philistines,  of  all  people  ?  "  (II.  A.  S.  Macaiister,  The 
Philistines,  p.  130). 

The  Sources  of  the  Book. — Tho  style  is  the  man,  and 
variety  of  styles  indicates  diversity  of  authorship. 
The  literary  analysis  of  this  Book  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  difficult,  (a)  The  main  and  central  part,  26-1631, 
consists  of  traditions  which  have  been  fitted  into  a 
framework  by  a  writer  (D)  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  His  thoughts,  and  the 
language  with  which  he  clothes  them,  make  his  contri 
bution  very  apparent.  His  work  is  not  history  but 
commentary.  He  indicates  the  moral  of  the  traditions 
which  he  edits.  Like  the  prophets,  he  sees  the  hand  of 
God  so  controlling  events  that  Israel  invariably  enjoys 
prosperity  as  the  reward  of  faithfulness,  and  endures 
adversity  as  the  wages  of  sin.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  applying  this  moral  to  successive  eras,  he  regards 
the  heroes  of  particular  tribes  as  ii  they  were  the 
Judges  of  the  whole  of  Israel.  He  probably  wrote 
about  the  beginning  of  tho  sixth  century  B.C.  Ho 
utilised,  without  materially  altering,  the  work  of  two 
earlier  writers,  or  schools  of  writers,  the  Yahwist 
(J)  of  Southern  Israel  and  the  Elohist  (E)  of  Northern 
Israel,  whose  works  had  already  been  combined  into 
a  pre-Deutcrononiic  Book  of  judges.  The  ultimate 
source  of  most  of  the  materials  embodied  in  the 
writings  of  both  these  earlier  authors  was  the  oral 
traditions  preserved  in  the  diffeient  tribes  of  Israel. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
which  unquestionably  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
events  which  it  celebrates,  was  extracted  from  one  or 
other  of  two  books  which  have  not  come  down  to  us — 


"  The  book  of  the  Wars  of  Yalrwch,"  or  "  Tho  book  of 
the  Just."  (b)  The  introduction,  li-25,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  fragments  scattered  throughout 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (13is,  1013-19.6;,  16io,  1.7ri-  13), 
is  of  very  great  value  to  the  historian.  It  states  in 
the  most  explicit  terms  that  lair-el's  conquest  oii 
Canaan  was  at  the  outset  by  no  meuu.^  co-npleks  but 
that  many  cities  and  great  tracts  of  country  remained 
unsubdued,  (c)  Tho  last  five  chapters,  17-21,  t'onri 
two  supplements  which  D  omitted,  though  he  doubtless 
found  them  in  tho  earlier  Book  of  Judges.  Those 
chapters  were  afterwards  edited  with  extensive  addi 
tions,  and  restored  to  their  original  position,  by  a, 
redactor  of  the  post-exilic  priestly  school  (ii).  ilu 
hand  is  unmistakable  in  the  last  two  chapters,  ii.e 
probably  wrote  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

The  Value  of  the  Book, — Not  only  to  the  historian, 
but  to  the  student  of  .life  and  character,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
What  a  wealth  of  incident  and  experience,  what  food 
for  mind  and  heart;,  are  found  in  its  mingled  comedy 
and  tragedy !  One  can  readily  imagine  how  tho 
stories  were  told  with  weeping  and  with  laughter  in 
ancient  Israel.  And  they  have  a  message  for  all  ages 
and  lands.  What  reader's  spirit  is  not  kindled  by  the 
fervent  patriotism  of  Deborah,  thrilled  by  tho  valour 
of  Gideon  and  Jephthah  and  Samson,  awed  by  the 
meek  submission  of  Jephthah's  daughter  ?  How  re 
luctant  wo  still  are  to  condemn,  how  ready  to  applaud, 
even  tho  wild  justice  of  Jael !  "  Other  portions  of 
Scripture  have  been  more  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
correction,  for  reproof,  for  instruction  in  righteous 
ness  ;  but  for  merely  human  interest — for  tho  lively- 
touches  of  ancient  manners,  for  the  succession  of 
romantic  incidents,  for  the  consciousness  that  we  aro 
living  with  the  persons  described,  for  the  tragical 
pathos  of  events  and  character — -there  is  nothing  like 
the  history  of  the  Judges  from  Othniol  to  Eli " 
(Stanley,  p.  252). 

Literature.  —  Commentaries :  (a)  Cooke  (CB), 
Thatcher  (Cent.B),  Moore  (SBOT  Eng.) ;  (b)  Moore 
(ICC);  (c)  Budcie  (KHC),  Nowack  (HK),  Lagrange. 
Other  Literature  :  The  Histories  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  "History  of  Israel'';  Budde's  Religion  of 
Israel  to  the  Exile,  Kautzsch's  Religion  of  Israel  in 
HDB,  Marti's  Religion  of  the  OT.,  Loisy's  Rdigion  oj 
Israel,  arid  other  worki  mentioned  in  article  "  Religion 
of  Israel,"  Macalister's  History  of  Civilisation  in 
Palestine. 

I.  l-II.  5.  The  Conquests  and  Settlements  of  the 
Israelites  in  Western  Palestine. — From  this  introduc 
tion,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  early 
Hebrew  history,  we  learn  that  the  various  tribes 
invaded  tho  land  either  singly  or  in  small  groups  ; 
that  they  had  failures  as  well  as  successes  ;  that  in 
many  instances  they  did  not  destroy  the  older  popula 
tion,  but  settled  peacefully  among  them  ;  and  that, 
in  particular,  the  larger  cities  of  Canaan,  as  well  as 
the  fertile  valleys  and  the  Maritime  Plain,  remained 
in  tho  possession  of  the  Canaanites.  The  conquests 
of  Judah  were  separated  from  those  of  Joseph  by  a 
belt  of  walled  cities  with  Jerusalem  in  its  centre. 
Another  line  of  strongholds,  extending  from  Beth-shan 
near  the  Jordan  to  Dor  on  the  sea  coast,  shut  up 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  in  the  central  highlands,  and 
separated  them  from  the  tribes  of  Aslier.  Zebulun, 
and  Naphtali,  which  settled  in  Galileo.  The  fortunes 
of  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  were  largely  deter 
mined  by  these  facts. 

I.  1-21.  The  Settlements  of  Judah.— At  Jericho  (16) 
the  tribes  inquire  of  the  oracle — probably  by  tho 
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casting  of  lots — winch  tribe  shall  open  the  attack  upon 
Canaan,  and,  in  accordance  with  tho  response.  Judah 
mid  Simeon  begin  tho  invasion.  They  capture  tho 
mountain  town:;  of  iiobron,  Debir,  and  Hormah,  but 
fail  to  conquer  the  coast  plain. 

I.  The  words  "  after  the  death  of  Joshua,"  added 
probably  by  I\,  me  meant  to  connect  this  book  with 
tho  end  of  the  previous  one  (see  Jos.  24 20)  ;  but  events 
are  presently  narrated  vhieh  cxpre  iv  occurred  in 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua  (i';..).  The  Canaariites  were  tho 
inhabitants  oi  Yv'e -torn  Palestine  generally.  Tho 
Phoenicians  also  called  their  land  Canaan  and  them 
selves  Canaanites. — 2f.  The  tribes  of  Lsracl  are  figur 
atively  regarded  as  individuals.  Judah  has  "the 
precedence,  as  in  the  story  of  Joseph  (Gen.  43f.). 
He  is  accompanied  by  Simeon.  Both  were  Leah  tribes 
(Gen,  2033.35).  An  attempt  made  by  Simeon  and  Levi 


thereafter  merged  in  the  tribe  of  Judoh. — '3.  Tho  idea 
sugj-estod  by  "my  Lot"  and  ''thy  lot"  is  that  the 
oracle  assigned  to  each,  tribe  the  region  which  it  was  to 
conquer — its  allotment. — 4-.  Tho  PeiizzUcs  (Gen.  !.'{-*' 
wen-  t'ae  peasantry  of  Pales[ino,  who  lived  {>•  liinvaliod 
villages  (  Pcrazolh).  Tho  text  is  in  seme  confusion,  the. 
victory  being  mentioned  before  the  battlo.  The  round 
number  lo.iKHJ  was  probably  added  by  It. — 5.  Adoni 
be/.ok  may  be  another  form  of  the  name  Adoni/.edek 
(Jos.  10 i..}).  Moore  suggests  thai  the  oldest  narrator  (J) 
wrote  "  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jerusalem.''  !>e/,ek  was 
near  Jerusalem,  but  the  site  is  unknown.  The  IVzok  of 
1  S.  11  is  far  to  the  north  of  Juclaa. — 6.  The  cutting 
off  of  thumbs  and  great  toes  was  a  mild  barbarity  in 
comparison  with  muny  of  the  atrocities  of  modern 
warfare. — 7.  The  seventy  kings  may  be  regarded  as 
another  round  number.  In  those  iiavs  every  jx-ttv 
chief  was  the  "king"  of  his  town  or  village.  Tho 
eating  under  tl  is,  of  course,  hyperbolical. 

Adonibczek  felt  and  exprosi-d  the  grim  irony  of  a 
fate  which  he  accepted  as  a  Divine  retribution.  In 
the  end  of  the  verse,  "  they"  is  ambiguous,  meaning 
either  the  men  of  .iudah  o'r  the  kind's  own  servants. 
The  latter  interpretation  give,>  a  good  sense,  and  avoids 
an  historical  contradiction,  for  the  e.tpturc  of  Jerusalem 
did  not  take  place  till  long  after  Israel  invaded 
Canaan,  being  one  of  David's  great  achievements 
(2  S.  56-9).— 8.  This  must  bo  regarded  as  a  late  in 
sertion,  intended  to  explain  how  the  men  of  Judah 
could  take  the  king  to  Jerusalem.  Its  variance  with 
21  is  unmistakable. — 9.  The  mountain  (or  Highlands), 
the  South  (or  I\'egeb  (p.  32)),  and  the  lowland  (or  Sho- 
phelah  (p.  31))  are  the  familiar  names  of  the  three 
constituent  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan — the  central 
backbone,  the  stepjxj  which  merges  in  the  Sinaitic 
desert,  and  the  coast  plain. — 10.  The  capture  of 
Hebron  (p.  31),  which  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to  Caleb 
(Jos.  loisf.).  is  here  attributed  to  Judah.  Kiriath- 
arba,  the  original  name  of  Hebron,  probably  means 
Tetrapolis,  or  city  of  four  quarters  (<•/.  Trij>oli).  It 
lay  in  an  upland  valley,  20  m.  S  of  Jerusalem,  and 
3040  ft.  above  tho  sea.  Its  modern  Arabic  name  is 
el-Halil,  "the  Frier-d,''  from  its  association  with  Abra 
ham,  the  friend  of  God  (2  Ch.  207,  !«•  418,  Jas.  223). 
After  the  names  of  the  three  giants  tho  LXX  adds 
"  the  sons  of  Anak  "  (but  see  20). — 11.  The  pronoun 
"  ne  "  means  Caleb  (see  20).  Debir  is  probably  ed- 
I)ahariyeh,  to  the  SW.  of  Hebron.  It  once  bore  the 
<amo  of  Kiriath-sepher,  "  Book  City."  which  has  sug- 
g;-otcd  to  scholars  many  curious  fancies.  In  Jos.  15.)  9 
the  name  is  given  as  Kiriath-sannah. — 12-15.  Caleb's 


offer  of  his  daughter's  hand  brings  on  the  scone  liit, 
nephew  Othniel,  who  bravely  captures  a  city  and  \viii3 
a  bride.  Caleb  and  Othniol  were  really  clan  names, 
and  the  latter's  marriage  doubtless  points  to  an 
ancient  union  of  the  two  clans. — 14.  Instead  of  "  sho 
moved  him,"  tho  LXX  and  Vulg.  have  tho  more 
obvious  reading  "  he  moved  her,"  but  the  loxfc,  which 
means  "  she  persuaded  him  that  they  should  ask," 
may  be  correct.  Achsah  lighted  down  fn>;n  her  ass 
in  token  of  respect  (cf.  Gen.  2464). — 15.  The  "  blowing  " 
she  asks  is  not  verbal  but  substantial — a  present.  Her 
plea  is  that  sho  has  received  a  home  in  the  waterless 
South  (the  Negeb),  and  she  begs  that  most  co vested  of 
eastern  possessions — an  estate  in  which  there  arc 
t-prings  of  water.  She  has  her  desire,  becoming  the 
happy  owner  of  Upper  and  Lower  Springs  (these  are 
reaily  proper  names).  In  tho  clan  of  Othniel  the  story 
would  ever  afterwards  be  as  good  as  a  title-deed.  Tho 
wells  must  have  lain  between  Dobir  and  iiebron,  and 
were  probably  tho  fourteen  springs  of  the  modern 
Soil  ed-Dilbeh.— 16.  Probably  "  Hobab  "  or  "  Jethro  " 
has  fallen  out  of  the  text  before  "  the  Kenite."  Tho 
Kenites,  a  branch  of  the  nomadic  Midianites,  lived  ir 
tho  Negeb  on  friendly  terms  with  Judah  (1  S.  302g),  m 
which  they  were  ultimately  absorbed.  This  verso,  if 
the  text  is  correct,  scorns  to  indicate  that  tho  fusion 
took  piaee  even  at  the  time  of  the  Conouest.  But 
for  "  tho  people  "  ('«;/;)  wo  should  probably  read,  with 
some  MSS.  of  the  LXX,  "  the  Amalekites."  In  tha^ 
case  tho  meaning  is,  that  as  yet  the  Konites  were  true 
to  their  nomadic  instincts  ;  "they  still  heard  the  call 
of  the  desert.  "  Arad  "  survives  in  the  modern  Tell 
'arad,  IS  m.  SE.  of  Hebron.— 17.  Zephcth  is  na;:t<  <i 
only  here ;  site  unknown.  Tho  city  was  "  utterly 
destroyed,"  lit.  "  devoted,"  "  put  under  a  ban  "  (hen-nt- 
pp.  99,  111),  which  means  that  it  was  razed  to  tho  ground 
and  its  inhabitants  exterminated,  to  the  sjlory  of  God  ! 
Such  being  its  fate,  the  city  was  called  Hormah,  "  De 
voted  City.''  The  derivation,  however,  is  fanciful, 
find  the  more  likely  meaning  is  "  Sacred  City  "  (cf. 
llormon). — 18.  The  statement  that  three  of  the  cities 
ef  the  Philistines  were  captured  is  at  variance  with  tho 
very  next  verse,  and  with  Jos.  132f.  Tho  sentence 
must  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  The  LXX  reads 
'  Judah  did  not  take.''- — 19.  Tho  "  chariots  of  iron," 
which  rendered  the  dwellers  in  tho  plains  invincible, 
wero  wooden  chariots  plated  or  studded  with  iron.  On 
the  uso  of  iron  (pp.  57,  252)  in  Palestine,  see  Macalister, 
History  of  Civilisation  in  Pulextiw,  pp.  43,  59. — 20.  This 
verse  would  be  in  its  proper  context  before  10.  Instead 
of  "  SOILS  of  Anak  "  read  "  giants,''  lit.  "  sons  of  (long) 
nock  "  ('a-nak).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  giant  called  Anak  (Nil.  1328*,  Dt.  128*). — 21.  In 
Jos.  >5Y>3*,  which  is  almost  identical  -with  this  verse, 
Judah  stands  in  tho  place  of  Benjamin,  and  tho  former 
wo i-d  is  doubtless  original.  Benjamin  was  introduced 
by  K,  who  regarded  Jerusa  em  as  being  in  the  territory 
of  that  tribe. 

I.  22-26.  The  Josephites  Capture  Bethel.— Tlvs  is  tho 
only  exploit  of  Ephraim  and  Manassoh  recorded  here, 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  being  rather  to  emphasize 
the  incompleteness  of  tho  conquest  than  to  enumerate 
victories.  Bethel  is  the  modern  Beitin,  10  m.  N.  of 
Jerusalem.  —  24>.  What  "the  watchers."  or  scouts. 
wished  to  discover  was  not  the  gate,  which  they  could 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  but  the  point  whore  the  de 
fences  wore  weakest  and  an  entrance  could  be  most 
easily  effected. — 25.  Tho  citizen  whom  they  questioned 
was  put  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  having  either  to 
defy  his  enemies  or  to  betray  his  friends.  He  chose 
the  safe  courso,  which  meant  death  to  all  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  tho  town  except  himself  and  his  own  family.— 
26.  With  no  apparent  qualms  of  conscience,  or  sense 
of  dishonour,  ho  went  and  founded  a  new  Luz  in  the 
"land  of  the  Hittites,"  i.e.  Northern  Syria,  as  tho 
Amarna  tablets  indicate.  The  exact  site  of  the  new 
Luz  is  unknown. 

I.  27-34.  Partial  Successes. — Several  of  the  tribes 
failed  to  win  tho  prizes  they  coveted.  Much  of  the  al 
lotted  territory  remained  in  the  hands  of  tiio  Canaanites. 

27.  Beth-shan  is  now  Beisan.     Situated  in  a  fertile 

part  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  3  in.  W.  of  tho  river,  it 
commanded  the  Vale  of  Jezreel  (VVady  Julud),  which 
led  up  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Its  "  daughters  " 
are  its  daughter  towns,  or  dependencies.  Taan:ich  and 
Megiddo  (p.  30),  towns  5  in.  apart,  were  on  tho  south 
side  of  the  Great  Plain  ;  the  one  is  now  Ta'annok,  tho 
other  probably  Tell  el-Muteseliim,  the  ancient  name 
being  lost.  Both  have  been  recently  explored,  and 
have  yielded  a  wealth  of  pro-Israelite  and  Israelite 
remains  (Driver,  Sckwcich  Lectures,  1909,  pp.  80-86), 
Ibleam  may  be  Khirbet  BaPame,  8  m.  SE.  of  Taanach. 
The  Canaanites  "  would  dwell  "  in  that  territory, 
i.e.  they  emphatically  and  resolutely  maintained  them 
selves  in  it. — 28.  It  was  not  till  the  days  of  David 
that  the  Israelites  "  waxed  strong  "  and  captured  those 
cities,  after  which  Solomon  put  the  Ganaanites  to 
task  work  (1  K.  915-17)-— 29.  Gezer  (Jos.  1033*.  1  K. 
9i6*)  now  Tell-Jezer,  was  in  the  S\V.  of  Ephraim,  at 
the  edge  of  the  Shephelah.  It  has  been  lately  explored 
by  Professor  Macaiister  (Driver,  Scliweich  Lectures,  pp. 
46-59). — 30-32.  The  sites  of  Kitron  and  Nahalol  are  un 
known.  The  tribe  of  Zebulun,  whose  allotment  was  in 
S.  Galilee,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  Ashcr 
(pp.  2-iSf.),  which  settled  in  the  Hinterland  of  Phoenicia, 
or  that  of  Naphtali,  which  penetrated  tho  eastern  half 
of  Upper  Galilee.  While  "  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among '' 
the  first  of  these  Galilean  tribes,  and  were  put  to  task 
work,  the  other  two  "  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites," 
i.e.  they  achieved  at  first  no  real  conquest,  but  settled 
as  best  they  could.  Acco  (p.  23),  Zidon,  and  Achzib  aro 
now  Akka,  Saida,  and  ez-Zib.  Tho  sites  of  the  other 
towns  aio  unknown. — 34L  The  Danites  took  possession 
of  a  fertile  valley  in  the  S\V.  of  Ephraim,  and  tried  to 
got  a  footing  in  the  rich  land  towards  tho  coast,  but  wero 
driven  back  into  the  district  about  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
(see  Jg.  13-16).  Cramped  in  this  territory,  the  main 
body  of  the  tribe  migrated  to  the  source  of  the  Jordan 
(Jg.  lo).  Mount  Hercs,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim.  along 
with  Jerusalem  and  other  towns,  formed  a  belt  of 
Canaanito  strongholds  separating  Judah  from  Ephraim. 
Har-heres  ("  mount  of  the  sun  ")  is  named  only  here. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  Beth-shernesh  (''  temple  of 
the  sun"),  the  modern  Ain-shems.  Aijalon  is  now 
Yalo,  14  m.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  Shaalbim  has  not  been 
identified. — 38.  The  text  is  uncertain,  and  there  waa 
no  proper  "  border  "  between  the  Israelites  and  tho 
Amoritcs.  Some  recensions  of  the  LXX  read  "  tho 
Edomites,"  which  is  accepted  by  most  scholars.  The 
ascent  of  Akrabbim  ("  the  scorpions  ")  is  perhaps 
Nakb  ed-Saf a,  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Petra.  The 
position  of  Sola  is  not  known  (2  K.  147*)  ;  it  is  natural 
to  think  of  Petra.  but  that  is  too  far  south. 

II.  i-5.  The  Consecration  of  Bethel. — The  Israelites 
having  now  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  religious 
centi'o  was  changed  from  Gilga],  in  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
to  Bethel,  in  the  central  highlands,  where  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  Yahweh.  The  "  angel  of  Yahweh  "  (Gen. 
167*)  is  not  a  prophet,  as  the  Rabbis  taught,  but  Yahweh 
Himself  manifesting  His  presence,  here  in  some  un 
defined  way,  often  in  human  form  (e.g.  611,  133).  HIB 
moving  from  Gi'gal,  where  He  appeared  as  '  the 


captain  of  tho  host  of  tho  Lord,"  to  Bethel  suffices  to 
create  a  new  sanctuary.  The  LXX  reads  "  Bethel  " 
instead  of  "  Bochim,"  the  latter  finding  its  fitting 
place  only  in  5.  The  speech  (of  the  nature  of  a 
Midrash)  contained  in  i/;~3,  reproving  the  Israelites 
for  associating  with  tho  Cauaanites  and  not  breaking 
down  their  altars,  is  post-exilic  in  spirit  and  diction. — 
3.  Tho  words  "  as  thorns  "  are  taken  over  from  Nu.  33 
55  to  make  sense;,  tho  Hebrew  text — "  they  shall  bo 
sides  to  you  " — being  evidently  at  fault.  Tho  LXX 
suggests  "  they  shall  be  enemies  to  you."  The  name 
Bochini  ("  weepers  ")  i.J  found  only  here  :  cf.  tho  Oak 
of  Weeping  (Gen.  358).  and  the  Valley  of  Weeping 
(Ps.  846).  Perhaps  Bochim  may  be  another  form  of 
Bekaim  (balsam  treen.  2  S.  523!).  Probably  56 
originally  followed  i. 

II.  6-III.  6.  The  Deutaronomist's  Introduction  to 
the  Book  of  Judges  proper  (35-1631).- — In  the  view  of 
this  interpreter  of  sacred  history,  the  whole  era  of  tho 
Judges  falls  into  longer  or  shorter  times  of  national 
prosperity,  in  which  Yahweh  protects  and  blesses  His 
faithful  people,  alternating  with  times  of  national 
calamity,  in  which  Ho  withdraws  His  favour  and 
blessing  from  apostates.  On  the  beneficent  strength 
of  tho  Judge  tho  pillars  of  state  rest  sccn.ro  for  a  wholo 
generation,  and  his  decease  is  like  tho  removal  of  tho 
key-stone  of  an  arch.  Tho  writer's  general  principle— 
his  philosophy  of  history — is  based  on  sound  prophetic 
teaching,  but  his  application  of  it  to  the  period  of  the 
Judges  involves  a  tcur  dc  force,  for  the  traditions  deal 
for  the  most  part  not  with  national  but  with  local 
heroes  whose  exploits  affect,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  their  own  tribe  or  group  of  tribes. — 6-9  is  almost 
identical  with  Jos.  24.28-30.  The  influence  of  Joshua 
and  the  "  elders  that  outlived  him  " — a  phrase  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  .Dt.  (426,40,  633,  etc.) — kept  all 
Israel  true  to  Yahweh  dining  their  lifetime. — 7.  "  The 
great  work  of  the  Lord  "  was  the  miracles  of  tho 
Exodus,  the  Wanderings,  and  the  Conquest. — 9.  Tim- 
nath-heros,  where  Joshua  was  buried,  may  bo  tho 
modem  Tibneh,  about  10  m.  N\V.  of  Bethel.  Gaash 
is  unknown  — 11.  The  Baalim  (p.  87),  whom  the  Israel 
ites  of  the  generation  after  Joshua  began  to  serve,  wero 
tho  local  gods  of  Canaan,  the  "  lords  "  of  different  cities 
and  districts,  who  were  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  addition  of  place-names,  e.g.  Baal  of  Hermon 
(33),  Baal  of  Tamar  (2033).  For  centuries  after  the 
Conquest  it  was  .legitimate  to  call  Yahweh  himself  tho 
Baal  of  the  country,  and  Hosea  (2iof.)  was  apparently 
tho  first  to  denounce  this  practice.  Thereafter  it  be 
came  the  custom  to  change  such  names  as  Ish-baal  (man 
of  Baal)  into  Ish-boshcth  (man  of  shame).  Jerubbaal 
into  Jerubbesheth  (2  S.  llai).  Seep.  280.— 13.  For  "tho 
Ashtaroth  "  road  "Ashtorcth,"  i.e.  the  goddess  who  was 
tho  Phoenician  Astarto  and  the  Babylonian  Ishtar  (1  K. 
Us"). — 14-23.  The  Israelites  having  become  apostate, 
God's  anger  is  kindled  (14);  He  gives  them  over 
to  His  enemies  (14)  ;  they  are  distressed,  and  groan 
under  oppression  (14,  18)  ;  He  is  moved  to  pity  and 
raises  up  a  Judge  (16)  ;  and  when  tho  Judge  dies,  tho 
people  return  to  their  evil  ways  (19). — 17  breaks  the 
connexion  between  16  and  18,  and  is  probably  an 
editorial  insertion.  The  figure  of  whoring  after  other 
gods — spiritual  adultery. — is  taken  from  Hosea  (1-3) 
(cf.  Jg.  827-33,  Ex.  34isf.,  Dt.  31i6).— 18.  Instead  of 
"  it  repented  the  Lord  "  read  "  the  Lord  was  moved 
to  pity." 

HI.  1-6.  Yahwsh's  Purpose  in  Sparing  the  Nations 
round  about  Israel. — The  most  ancient  source  (J) 
simply  states  that  tho  individual  tribes  could  not  over 
come  some  of  their  enemies  (lig,  etc.).  But  this  raised 
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the  question,  Why  did  not  Yahwoh  give  them  power, 
as  Ho  might  have-  done,  to  subdue  even  those  who 
fought,  iti  iron  chariots  ?  He  must  have  had  reasons 
for  Hi;;  determination  to  spare  the  nations.  They  arc 
stated  here:  He  wished  to  prove  His  people  (i',  4); 
and  Ho  thought,  it  necessary  or  expedient,  to  teach 
them  the  art  of  war. — 2.  This  sentence  is  scarcely 
grammatical :  after  "  might  know  "  wo  expect  an 
object,  but  a  new  clause,  "  to  teach  them  Avar,"  is 
introduced.  Perhaps  we  should  read,  with  the  LXX, 
"  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  successive  generations  of 
the  Israelites,  to  teach  them  war." — 3.  The  "  five 
lords  "  of  the  Philistines  were  the  chiefs  of  their  five 
principal  cities  (1  S.  617).  The  word  for  "  lord " 
(neren)  is  almost  1l,e  only  native  Philistine  word  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  "  Zidoniana  "  is  a  general  term 
for-  Phoenicians.  For  "  Hivitos  "  we  should  probably 
read  '"  Hitlites  "  (cf.  1-26),  to  whom  the  Lebanon  region 
belonged  in  those  days.  Instead  of  "  Hermon  "  the 
Heb.  has  ''  the  mount  of  (the  town  of)  Baal-Hermon  " — 
a  very  unlikely  phrase.  Probably  "  mount "  should  bo 
omitted.  The  town  is  commonly  identified  with  Banias, 
at  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  Hamath  (2  K.  1425*,  I*. 
10o*,  Am.  62*)  is  Hama  on  the  Orontes.  Its  "  entering 
in,"  or  Gateway — which  was  afterwards  known  as  dele- 
Syria,  and  is  now  called  el-Bika — was  often  mentioned 
as  the  ideal  northern  boundary  of  Israel  (Am.  614,  etc.). 
• — 6.  Intermarriage  with  alien  races  led  to  a  tolerance 
of  their  religion  (//.  1  K.  11  if.).  The  practice  was, 
therefore,  condemned  all  through  the  history  of  Israel, 
and  became  the  subject  of  legislation  (see  E/.r.  9f.), 
though  such  marriages  as  that  of  Boaz  and  Ruth 
proved  that  the  law  might  bo  more  honoured  in  tho 
breach  than  the  observance. 

III.  7-11.  Othniel  the  Kenite. — The  brief  account  of 
the  oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Aramaeans,  and  of  their 
deliveianee  by  U'lmiel,  is  tho  work  of  D,  whoso 
familiar  categories — apostasy,  Divine  anger,  oppres 
sion,  repentance,  deliverance,  peace — practicallv  make 
up  the  whole  narrative.  Not  a  single  detail  "of  tho 
conflict  is  supplied.  The  statement  that  the  invaders 
from  the  far  north  of  Syria  were  turned  back  by 
Othniel,  whose  scat  \uas  at  Deliir,  in  tho  extreme  south, 
is  not  historically  probable.  The  basis  of  tho  narrative 
may  be  the  tradition  of  a  struggle  between  Othniel 
(i.e.  the  Kenizzites)  and  the  Bedouin  of  the  south- 
cast,  for  "  Cushan  "  means  Lydian.  Graetz  proposes 
to  read  Edom  instead  of  Aram. — 9.  On  Othniel,  see 
Ii3-- — 10.  The  spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  him,  as 
later  upon  other  Judges  (634,  llzg,  1.325,  146,ig). 
Any  extraordinary  display  of  power — physical  force, 
heroic  valour,  artistic  skill,  poetic  genius,  prophetic 
insight — is  ascribed  in  the  OT  to  the  spirit  (ruah)  of 
God.  For  tho  gigantic  tasks  of  the  Judges,  in  a  rude, 
semi-savage  time,  there  was  need  of  physical  prowess, 
patriotic  fervour,  religious  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  was 
not  by  mere  human  might  or  power,  but  by  Yahweh'a 

spirit,    that    their    victories    were    achieved Cushan- 

Rishathaim  means  "  Nubian  of  double-dyed  wicked 
ness,"  evidently  the  nickname  of  some  ruthless  invader. 
Mesopotamia  is  in  Heb.  Aram-naharaim,  Syria  of  the 
two  rivers,  i.e.  tho  whole  region  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  24io*). 

III.  12-30.  Ehud,  the  Benjamite.— D's  setting  of 
the  story  of  Ehud  is  apparent  in  12-1517  and  30.  Tho 
story  itself  is  a  genuine  folk-tale,  handed  down  from 
century  to  century  before  being  committed  to  writing. 
One  can  readily  imagine  with  what  zest  it  was  told 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  the  left-handed  Ehud 
was  a  popular  hero.  On  the  moral  question  raised 
by  his  conduct,  the  facts  at  our  disposal  do  not  enable 


us  to  pronounce  with  confidence.     To  our  minds  Ehud 

is  not  very  attractive  either  as  a  man  or  as  a  patriot . 

12.  The  Edomites  were  in  possession  of  the  country  to 
the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  Arnon  (pp.  32f. )  as  their 
northern  border  (Jg.  11 18).  They  had  kings  before  tho 
Israelites  (Gen.  .3631-39),  a  people  with  whom  their  feud 
was  chronic.  The  name  of  tho  king  who  figures  in  this 
story — Eglon,  meaning  "  calf  " — speaks  of  primitive  bu 
colic  simplicity — 13.  Hero,  as  elsewhere  (2  Ch.  20i,  Ps. 
836f.),  Ammon  is  the  ally  of  Moab.  His  territory  was  to 
tho  NE.  of  tho  country  of  Moab.  The  Amalekitos  were 
nomads  in  the  N.  and  NE.  of  tho  Siuaitic  Peninsula. 
At  Jericho,  tho  city  of  palm-trees,  which  tho  Edomitea 
contrived  to  seize,  there  still  wave  a  few  isolated  palms. 
Recent  excavations  have  laid  bare  its  famous  walls 
(Jos.  65,20). — 15.  Ehud  is  called  the  son  of  Gera,  but 
Gera  is  probably  the  clan  to  which  ho  belonged  ; 
cf.  Shimoi  ben  Gera  (2  S.  165).  Ho  was  a  man  left- 
handed,  lit.  "  restricted  as  to  his  right  hand,"  iiko 
many  others  of  his  tribe  (Jg.  20i6).  This  peculiarity 
has  a  bearing  on  what  is  to  follow,  as  it  was  turned  to 
advantage  in  his  daring  plot  for  tho  overthrow  of  tho 
oppressor.  The  "  present  "  of  which  ho  was  the 
bearer  was  only  euphemistically  so  called,  being  really 
the  tribute  which  subjects  had  to  pay  to  their  over 
lord. — 18.  The  right  thigh  was  tho  natural  place  for 
tho  sword  of  a  left-handed  man,  while  the  guards,  if 
their  suspicions  were  aroused,  would  feel  for  a  con 
cealed  weapon  in  the  usual  place — at  tho  left  side. 
Ehud's  dirk  was  lt{  in.  long.  Tho  word  translated 
cubit  is  found  only  hero,  and.  according  to  the  Rabbis, 
moans  tho  length  from  tho  elbow  to  the  knuckles  of 
the  clench. 'd  fist  (Gr.  irvy^].  This  detail  also  has  its 
connexion  with  tho  narrative  which  follows. — IS?. 
The  "  people  that  bare  the  present  "  were  the  Israel iie 
carriers  of  the  tribute.  For  "  quarnes  ''  we  should 
road  ''  graven  images,"  rudely  sculptured  stones. 
These  were  connected  with  the  sanctuary  of  Gilgal,  a 
proper  name  which  itself  probably  moans  "  circle  of 
sacred  stones,"  such  as  is  called  in  the  West  a  crom 
lech. — 19.  Ehud  persuades  the  king's  servants  to  take 
in  to  their  master  the  message,  "  I  have  a  secret 
communication  to  thec,  ()  king."  The  punctual  pay 
ment  of  the  tribute  had  disarmed  suspicion  ;  tho 
"  secret  communication  "  suggested  something  re 
vealed  in  a  dream  or  by  an  oracle  ;  and  the  king, 
favourably  impressed,  gives  his  servants  tho  order 
"  Keep  silence,"  meaning  "  Leave  me  in  privacy." — 
20.  Tho  king  was  sitting  in  his  "  summer-parlour," 
his  cool  roof-chamber.  The  Arabs  still  give  this  room 
its  old  name  ('alli/ali).  While  Ehud,  left  alone  with 
the  king,  repeats  that  he  has  a  message — he  now  dares 
to  call  it  a  message  from  God — his  mind  is  bent  upon 
other  things,  and  his  hand  is  feeling  for  his  hidden 
dagger.  The  king's  rising,  out  of  respect  for  the 
messenger  of  God,  gives  Ehud  his  chance.  With  one 
fierce  thrust  ho  plunges  his  dagger,  haft  and  all,  into 
tho  king's  body. — 22.  The  ugly  words  at  tho  end  may 
bo  deleted  as  a  dittograph,  being  similar  to  zyi. — 
23.  Tho  word  for  "  porch  "  is  found  only  here,  and 
the  translation  is  a  guess  ;  "  staircase  "  and  "  vesti 
bule  "  have  also  been  suggested.  Tho  "  doors  "  were 
the  two  leaves  or  wings  of  the  door.  A  grammatical 
error  suggests  that  "  and  locked  them  "  is  a  later 
addition. — 24.  Finding  the  door  locked,  the  servants 
thought  their  master  was  "  covering  his  feet  " — a 
Heb.  euphemism — and  waited  till  they  began  to  bo 
"  ashamed,"  surprised  and  confused. — 25.  The  Eastern 
door-key,  which  is  probably  the  same  to-day  as  in 
the  time  of  Ehud,  is  described  by  Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians  •>,  igf. — 28.  We  might  read  "  and  crossed  (the 
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Jordan)  near  the  sculptured  stones."  The  site  of 
Scirali  is  unknown,  but  it  was  evidently  in  the  high 
lands  of  Ephraim. — 27.  After  "  come '  wo  have  to 
understand  "  thither."  The  "  hill  country,"  was  the 
whole  backbone  of  Palestine  from  the  Great  Plain  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. — 28.  Ehud  and  his 
followers  seized  the  fords  of  Jordan — -those  nearest  the 
Dead  Sea,  beside  Gilgal — and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  tho 
Moabites  who  were  on  the  western  side.  The  numbers 
slain  are  not  to  be  taken  as  rigidly  accurate. 

III.  31.  The  Exploit  of  Shamgar. — The  absence  of 
D's  formula?,  and  of  a  chronological  scheme,  suggests 
that  this  verse  was  introduced  by  an  editor  who  wished 
to  bring  the  number  of  tho  Judges   up  to  ten,  not 
counting    Abimolech    worthy    to    rank    as    one.     Tho 
verse   interrupts   the   flow  of   tho  narrative — observe 
"  when  Ehud  was  dead  "  in  4:2.     Shamgar  ben  Anath 
is   a   foroign    and    heathenish    name,    Anath   being   a 
goddess  whose  name  is  found  on  an  Egyptian  stelo 
now    in    the    British    Museum  ;     and    a    reference    to 
Shamgar  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  suggests  that  ho  had 
been  an  oppressor  rather   than  a  deliverer  of  Israel 
(cf.  Moore,  143).     The  ox-goad,  with  which  Shamgar 
performed  his  exploit,  is  a  pole  from  G  to  8  ft.  long, 
tipped  with  an  iron  spike. 

IV.-V.  Deborah  and  Barak  Deliver  Israel. — The  record 
of  this  deliverance  appears  first  in  a  prose  and  then  in 
a  poetical  form,  of  which  the  latter  ii  the  older,  written 
without  doubt  under  tho  inspiration  of  the  actual 
events.  There  are  some  striking  differences  between 
the  two  versions.  In  the  prose  narrative  the  oppressor 
of  Israel  is  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  whoso  captain  is 
Sisera  ;  Deborah's  homo  is  in  Mount  Ephraim  ;  only 
the  tribes  of  Zobulun  and  Naphtali  fight  the  tyrant ; 
and  Jael  murders  Sisera  when  he  lies  asleep  in  her 
tent.  In  the  triumphal  Ode  there  is  no  Jabin  ;  Sisera 
is  at  the  head  of  the  kings  of  Canaan,  himself  tho 
greatest  king  of  all ;  Deborah  appears  to  belong  to  tho 
tribe  of  Issachar  ;  all  the  tribes  around  tho  Great  Plain 
(p.  29)  take  part  in  the  conflict ;  and  Jael  slays  Sisera 
while  ho  is  standing  and  drinking.  The  discrepancies 
arc  due  partly  to  the  prose  writer's  attempt  to  combine 
the  story  of  Sisera  with  an  independent  story  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor  (see  Jos.  11 1-5),  and  partly  to  his  mis 
understanding  of  some  lines  in  the  Ode  (526). 

IV.  1-13.  The  Preparation  for  War. — D's  framework 
is  found  in  1-4  and  23!- — 2.  He  gives  Jabin  the  title 
"  king  of  Canaan,"  an  evident  misnomer,  for  Canaan 
had  no  single  king,  but  a  great  many  petty  chiefs — called 
in  5 19  "  the  lungs  of  Canaan  ''- — each   governing  hia 
own  town  or  district.     Jabin  reigned  in  Hazor  (p.  29), 
which  was  near  Kedesh- Naphtali  (Jos.  1036,  2  K.  1029) 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Huleh,  far  north  from  the 
Plain  of  Esdraeion.     Sisera,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelt  in 
Harosheth  (p.  29),  which  is  identified  with  Harithiyeh, 
at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  plain.     His  town  was  called 
"Harosheth  of  the  nations,"  or  foreigners,  and  Professor 
Macalister  "  wonders  whether  it  might  not  bear  the 
special  meaning  of  tho  foreigners  par  excellence,   tho 
most  outlandish  people  with  whom  the  Hebrews  came 
into  contact — that  is  to  say,  the  Philistines  and  their 
cognate  tribes."     This  idea  leads  to  tho  further  sug 
gestion  that  tho  war  of  Deborah  and  Barak  was  waged 
not  against  the  Canaanites,  but  against  the  Philistines. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Philistine  kings 
could  be  called  "  the  kings  of  Canaan."     And  the  ring 
of    finality    in    the    triumphal    Ode — "  So    lot    thine 
enemies   perish,    O    Yahweh  "    (031) — -would,   on    this 
theory,  after  all  be  delusive,  since  the  Philistines,  in 
stead  of  being  crushed,  were  at  the  beginning  of  their 
great  and,  for  a  time,  victorious  career.     These  argu 


ments,  however,  aro  not  quito  decisive,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Sisera's  "chariots  of  iron"  (3)  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  tho  now  theory,  for  it  seems 
certain  that  tho  use  of  iron  was  introduced  into  Syria 
by  tho  Philistines  (pp.  57,  257),  and  that  they  kept  tho 
monopoly  of  the  iron  trade  for  a  long  time  in  their  own 
hands  (1  S.  1319-23). — 4.  Deborah  was  a  prophetess,  a 
woman  inspired  to  declare  tho  will  of  God. — 5  is 
probably  a  late  addition,  made  by  a  writer  who  com 
mitted  two  mistakes,  confounding  the  Deborah  of  this 
story  with  the  one  in  Gen.  35s,  and  giving  the  word 
"Judge"  (4)  a  legal  significance.  Deborah  sitting 
under  a  palm-tree  as  an  arbitress  of  disputes  is  an 
imaginary  figure.  Ramali  was  5  m.  and  Bethel  12  m. 
N.  of  Jerusalem,  while  Deborah  in  all  probability  be 
longed  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  far  in  the  north  (5 15). — 
6.  Tho  champion  whom  she  summoned  to  her  sido 
boro  the  name  of  Barak,  which  means  "  lightning  "  ; 
cf.  the  Punic  name  Barkas.  Keclesh-Naphtali  (p.  29),  so 
called  in  distinction  from  Kedesh-Barnea  in  the  Nogeb, 
is  now  Kades,  4  in.  NW.  of  the  lake  of  Huleh.  Tabor 
(p.  29),  tho  dome-shaped  mountain  at  the  NE.  corner 
of  tho  Great  Plain,  was  the  natural  mustering  placo  for 
the  Galilean  tribes.  Naphtali  and  Zebulun  had  their 
settlements  in  the  region  to  tho  west  of  tho  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  in  this  narrative  it  appears  as  if  they 
alone  were  involved  in  the  conflict  with  Sisora. — 7.  Tho 
Kishon  (p.  29),  on  whoso  banks  the  battle  was  fought, 
rises  near  Jenin,  and  flows  westward  through  the  Great 
Plain,  at  one  season  contracted  into  a  small  muddy 
stream,  at  another  swollen  into  a  raging  torrent. — 
8f.  Barak  wishes  the  prophetess  to  accompany  him  in 
his  campaign,  that  she  may  counsel  himself  and  inspire 
his  followers.  She  consents  to  go,  but  predicts  that  tho 
glory  of  the  victory  will  not  be  his.  For  the  reader, 
certainly,  the  interest  of  tho  story,  and  still  more  of 
the  poem,  hinges  on  the  action  of  two  women,  and  in 
the  end  he  divides  tho  honours  between  them. — 11.  This 
is  inserted  to  explain  how  Hebcr  the  Kenite,  whose 
home  would  naturally  be  in  tho  Negeb,  came  to  bo 
encamped  so  far  north.  For  "  in  Zaanannim  "  read 
Bezaanim  ;  site  doubtful. 

IV.  14-23.  The  Battle  of  the  Kishon  and  the  Death 
of    Sisera. — The   Galilean   Highlanders   rushed   like   a 
torrent  down  tho  slope  of  Mt.  Tabor,  and  swept  tho 
enemy  before  them.     When  Sisera  left  his  chariot  and 
fled  on  foot  (15),  he  made  westward  for  Harosheth. 
The  tent  of  Jael  was  pitched  somewhere  in  tho^Great 
Plain,  not  (as  u,  17  would  imply)  away  north  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kedcsh  or  Hazor.     The  account  of 
Sisera's  death  given  in  this  chapter  differs  materially 
from  the  representation  in  the  triumphal  Ode.     Jael 
covers  him  "  with  a  rug,"  or  perhaps  the  word  (which 
is  found  only  hero)  means  "  a  tent  curtain  "  ;  she  opens 
her  milk-skin,   and  bids  him  drink  ;    she  apparently 
agrees  to  stand  at  the  tent  door  and  put  his  pursuers 
off  the  scent ;    and  she  waits  till  he  has  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep  before  she  lifts  her  hammer  and  drives  a 
tent-pin  through  his  temples.     Contrast  with  this  tho 
older  account  which  is  found  in  524-27.     Wo  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  which  of  these  versions  is  to  be 
accepted.     Criticism  has  vindicated  a  woman's  honour. 

V.  The  Song  of  Deliverance.- — The  Song  of  Deborah — 
so  called  because  of  the  words  ''  I,  Deborah,  arose  " 
(7) — is    a    splendid    battle-ode,    evidently    contempo 
raneous    with    tho    events    which    it    celebrates.     It 
breathes  the  patriotic  fervour  and  religious  enthusiasm 
which  inspired  the  loftiest  minds  in  Israel,  and  proves 
that  a  great  faith  was  already  working  wonders  in 
the  tribes  which  till  lately  had  been  desert  nomads, 
"  It  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  therefore  a  work  of  that 
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highest  art  which  is  not  studied  and  artificial,  but 
spontaneous  and  inevitable "  (Moore,  135).  It.  H. 
Hut  ton  calls  it  "  the  greatest  war-song  of  any  age 
or  nation.''  Unfortunately  the  text  has  suffered  a 
good  deal,  and  in  some  passages  we  can  do  no  more 
than  guess  the  sense. — If.  Yaiiweh  is  praised  for  two 
reasons :  because  the  loaders  of  the  people  were 
leaders,  taking  their  proper  place  at  the  post  of  honour 
and  danger  ;  and  because  the  ba  M  !e  was  fought  not 
byconsciiptsbut  by  volunteers  (/;/'.  I's.llO.i).' — 3.  Kcad 
'•  i,  to  j.i\h\veh  i  will  ;-<iug,"  whcvo  it  is  po:;:-.ihle, 
though  not  necessary,  that  "  I,"  «is  in  many  of  the 
Psalms,  means  collective  Israel.  "  1  will  sing  praise  " 
means,  i  v. ill  make  melody  with  voice  and  instrument,'. 
• — 4*.  Yr,hv,.'h's  special  place  of  abode  was  still  Soir. 
in  the  field  of  Edom,  from  which  He  is  conceived  as 
coming  forth  in  a  thunderstorm.  As  lie  passes,  the 
earth  trembles  and  the  heavens  are  in  commotion  (so 
the  LXX).  The  second  half  of  5  disturbs  the  tlow  of 
ideas,  and  is  proba'aly  a  marginal  gloss  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  text — 6.  If  Shamgar  waa  one 
of  the  Judges  (831),  it  is  very  nmnge  that  ho  should 
be  named  here  as  if  he  had  recently  been  a  leading 
oppressor  of  Israel,  perhaps  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  Sisera.  Moore  treats  the  words  "  in  the  days  of 
Jaol  "  as  a  gloss.  The  Hob.  of  •jit  is  ambiguous,  mean 
ing  cither  "  till  I,  Do's.  r;;h,  arose,"  or  "  till  thou. 
Deborah,  didst  arise.'  The  LXX  has  "till  Deborah 
arose." — 8a  yields  no  certain  sense — So  moans  that 
tiio  Israelites  had  to  fight  with  such  poor  weapons  as 
tiiey  could  find. — iOl.  Very  obscure. 

V.  12-18.  Glory  and  Shame. — Deborah  and  Barak 
are  apostrophised,  Sin  v  called  7,,  awake  and  utter 
a  battle-song,  such  as  v,il!  arouse  a  H  lumbering  people 
like  the  sound  of  a  trump;-;  ;  a  Men  <</'  Jlarlrck  or  a 
JHawiHuixt.  that  summons  heroes  to  victory  or  death  ; 
not  a  song  nfur  battle,  like  the  pa  an  we'  are  inter 
preting. — 13.  Kcad,  "  Then  came  down  Israel  like 
noble  ones,  the  people  of  Yamveh  came  down  for  Him 
like  heroes." — 14-18.  The  n  >  to  the  martial  call 

is  varied.  Some  oi  the  tribe  .  leaping  to  aims,  achieve 
deathless  honour  :  others,  lagging  at  home,  are  covered 
with  eternal  shame  and  coi'iompt.  1'hrase  after 
phrase  seizes  the  reader's  meiacry.  Hov/  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  ,'hirkeis  and  heioes — lieu  ben 
sitting  among  the  sheep-folds,  listening  to  the  calling 
of  the  flocks,  Gilead  abiding  beyond  Jordan,  Dan  re" 
maining  by  his  sh.i])s.  and  Asher  sitting  btill  in  his 
creeks  at  the  shore,  while  .Xcbulun.  Ephraim.  Manasseh. 
and  Benjamin  quit  their  mountain  homes,  Issachar 
provides  a  commander-in-chicf,  Xebulun  and  Naphtali 
come  down  from  the  high  places  to  j<  opardiso  their  lives 
unto  the  death  ! — 14.  Machir  was  the  eldest  son,  i.e.  the 
chief  clan,  tu  .Mana-.-.eh  (j(js.  17i). — 15.  In  Reuben 
there  are  groat  rvuivhings  <>r  soundings  of  heart — to 
be  or  not  to  be — craven  ^eli!,-;  rations  and  discussions 
while  the  enemy's  chariots  arc  thundering  through  the 
land  and  a  nation's  existence,  is  at  slake. 

V.  19-22.  The  Eatxle  of  Megiddo.— The  waters  of 
Megiddo  were  tributaries  of  tin  Kishon.  Taanach  and 
Megiddo  (p.  30)  were  both  towns  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  The  battle-field  of  Megiddo  long  afterwards 
suggested  the  name  of  the  List  weird,  battle  of  the 
nations — the  apocalyptic  Anruignd'ion  (iu-v.  16i6). — . 
20.  The  very  stars  take  part  iii  the  fight— a  magnifi 
cent  poetical  vay  of  saying  that  all  the  forces  of  the 
universe  are  arrayed  on  the  side  of  righteousness. 
The  battle  must  have  been  fought  in  winter  or  spring. 
Yahweh's  storm-clouds  burst,  and  the  swollen  river 
swept  many  of  Israel's  enemies  away. — In  221)  there 
is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  galloping  of  horses  in 


flight.— 23.  The  curse  of  Moroz  brands  with  everlast 
ing  guilt  and  shame  an  otherwise  long-forgotten  town, 
wdiose  inhabitants  missed  the  greatest  opportunity 
over  given  to  man  or  nation — the  opportunity  of  help 
ing  God.  Venturing  nothing,  Meroz  lost  everything 
that  men  of  honour  care  to  live  for,  while  she  earned 
the  coward's  curse.  This  verse  was  a  favourite  text 
of  the  old  Covenanters.  Instead  of  "  against  tho 
mighty "  one  may  equally  well  read  "  among  the 
heroes  "  ;  a  great  idea  either  way. 

V.  24-26.  The  Blessing  Of  Jael.— Jael's  deed  is  un 
hesitatingly  and  emphatically  approved.  While  the 
oppressor  of  Israel  stood  in  her  tent,  drinking  the 
milk  she  gave  him.  she  suddenly  felled  him  to  the 
earth  with  her  tent-hammer.  In  26  read,  "  She  put 
her  hand  to  the  mallet.  Her  right  hand  to  the  hammer, 
Anil  she  hammered  Sisera."  Jt  is  often  supposed  that, 
seizing  a  wooden  tent-peg  in  her  loft  hand  and  a 
hammer  in  her  right,  she  drove  tho  peg  through  his 
temples  into  his  brain — surely  a  difficult  thing  to  do 
to  a  standing  warrior.  But  according  to  tho  laws  of 
Heb.  parallelism,  tho  second  line  of  26  is  merely  a 
variation  of  the  first,  so  that  she  had  only  one  weapon, 
called  now  a  mallet  and  now  a  hammer,  with  which 
she  dealt  the  death-blow.  And  when  a  woman  of 
leonine  courage,  burning  with  a  sense  of  intolerable 
wrongs,  becomes  the  minister  of  a  country's  vengeance 
and  of  Yahweh's  justice,  we  hold  our  breath  and  are 
silent.  Who  will  blame  her  ?  If  her  victim  had 
fallen  in  battle,  or  been  led  a  captive  to  his  doom, 
everyone  would  have  given  thanks.  And  if  the  spirit 
of  tho  Lord  came  mightily  upon  Gideon  and  upon 
Jephthah  when  they  went  to  overthrow-  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  who  will  say  that  tho  same  spirit  did  not 
impel  tho  wife  of  Heber  to  take  the  life  of  Sisera,  and 
inspire  tho  prophetess  Deborah  to  call  her  blessed 
among  women  ? — 25.  For  "  butter  "  read  "  .sour  milk,"' 
which  is  still  the  most  refreshing  drink  among  the 
Bedouin. 

V.  28-30.  The  Mother  of  Sisera.— There  is  irony— 
almost  matchless  irony — in  the  closing  lines  of  the 
poem,  but  it  is  not  cruel  mocking  irony.  The  words 
•\\eio  neither  written.,  nor  meant  to  be  recited  or  sung, 
in  a  spirit  of  derision.  Can  any  one  read  them  now 
without  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  ?  With  inimitable 
art,  in  the  manner  of  the  highest  tragedy,  tho  poet 
depicts  a  group  of  high-born,  light-hearted  women, 
upon  whom  is  falling,  unseen,  the  shadow  of  death. 
Tho  scene  in  tho  linrim  of  Sisora's  palace — the  face  at 
the  lattice-window,  the  feverish  waiting  for  the  home 
coming  hero,  the  chiding  of  lingering  chariot  wheels, 
tho  questions  of  fretful  impatience,  the  quick  and 
confident  rejoinders,  the  feeding  of  fancy  with  visions 
of  conquest  and  spoil—  how  vividly  all  this  ha;!  been 
conceived  !  And,  having  painted  his  picture,  the 
arti.'.t  leaves  it.  A  lesser  poet,  like  the  writer  of  a 
famous  Trench  war-song  would  have  sent  a  messenger 
with  the  tidings  that  tho  hero  was  mort  et  enterre. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  happens  here.  That  face  is  loft 
at  the  lattice — the  face  of  a  mother  for  ever  waiting 
&  son  who  never  will  return.  [Perhaps  we  should 
adopt  mg.  in  29 :  the  mother,  too  anxious  to  accept 
the  reassurance  of  her  ladies  keeps  muttering  her  fore 
bodings  to  herself — a  fine  touch  of  nature. — A.  S.  I'.] 
With  31,  cf.  Pss.  682!.,  929.  It  is  assumed  that,  tho 
enemies  of  Israel  being  Yahweh's  enemies,  tho  victory 
is  a  victory  for  Him  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even 
thus  early — perhaps  in  tho  twelfth  century  B.C. — those 
who  serve  Him,  and  fight  His  battles,  are  described 
not  as  those  who  fear  Him  but  as  those  who  love 
Him.  Does  not  that  fact  explain  everything  ? 
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VI.-VIII.  Gideon  Delivers  Israel  from  the  Midianites. 

— The  next  war  was  waged,  not  against  disciplined 
soldiers,  but  against  a  horde  of  nomads  from  the 
eastern  desert.  The  Midianites  are  represented  in  the 
OT  sometimes  as  peaceful  shepherds  (Ex.  2i5f.*),  some 
times  as  caravan  traders  (Gen.  8728,36),  and  sometimes 
as  Bedouin  marauders.  It  wa,s  in  the  last  of  these 
roles  that  they  became  a  plague  to  the  Israelites, 
especially  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
The  hero  chosen  to  deliver  tho  nation  from  them  was 
the  Manassito  Gideon,  who  was  impelled  by  various 
motives — patriotism,  for  ho  identified  himself  with  his 
oppressed  people  (613)  ;  personal  revenge,  for  some  of 
his  own  brothers  had  been  murdered  by  the  raiders 
(819) ;  and,  above  all,  the  consciousness  of  a  Divine 
vocation  and  inspiration  (014,34).  The  memory  of  his 
victory  becamo  a  proudly  cherished  tradition,  and 
centuries  afterwards  a  reference  to  "  the  Day  of 
Midiaii  "  still  reminded  Israel  how  "  the  yoke  of  his 
(Israel's)  burden,  and  the  staff  of  his  shoulder,  and  tho 
rod  of  his  oppressor  "  had  been  broken  (Is.  94  ;  cf.  1026, 
Ps.  889).  Time  added  picturesque  details  to  tho 
original  story,  and  editors  attempted,  without  complete 
success,  to  fuse  tho  various  elements  into  a  literary 
whole. 

VI.  1-6.  The  Depredations  of  the  Midianites.— 
D,  whose  phrases  occur  in  if.,  6,  sees  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  Israel's  fortune  an  index  of  their  moral  and 
spiritual  condition.  National  suffering  ho  regards  as 
the  punishment  of  national  sin  ;  the  hand  of  Midian 
is  in  a  sense  tho  hand  of  God ;  yet,  while  lie  blames, 
ho  cannot  help  sympathising. — 2.  Dens,  caves,  and 
mountain  fastnesses  wore  the  only  refuges  for  peaceful 
citizens,  fleeing  in  terror  from  hearth  and  homo 
(cf.  1  S.  136,  Heb.  lIsS).  Tho  invaders  swarmed  liko 
locusts,  which  devour  every  green  thing  and  turn  a 
fertile,  smiling  country-side  into  a  bare  waste.  Tho 
spoilers  left  no  "  sustenance  "  for  man  or  beast  in 
Israel.  [Observe  that  the  ass  was  at  this  time  used  for 
food  in  Israel,  cf.  2  K.  625.  It  is  still  eaten  by  tho 
Arabs  and  Persians.  It  is  forbidden  in  Lev.  11.  Dt.  14. 
— A.  S.  P.] — 5.  "  They  came  unto  the  land  to  destroy  it," 
.is  tho  Huns  in  the  fourth  century  overran  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  Germans  in  the  twentieth  century 
devastated  Belgium. 

VI.  7-10.  A  second  writer  (probably  E)  introduces 
a  prophet  who  reproves  Israel  for  disloyalty  and  in 
gratitude  to  Yahweh  their  God.  The  brief  speech  is 
;i  torso.  Reflective  rather  than  prophetic,  it  opens 
impressively,  but  ends  abruptly,  liko  a  sermon  with 
out  application  ;  and  then  one  of  the  main  traditions 
begins. 

VI.  11-24,  The  Call  Of  Gideon.— The  destined  de 
liverer  received  his  call  at  Ophrali,  on  what  was 
thereafter  holy  ground.  An  altar,  with  the  distinctive 
name  of  Yahweh-shalom  (Yahweh  is  peace),  commemo 
rated  a  theophany,  and  there  God  was  worshipped  for 
ages.  The  site  of  Ophrah  is  unknown  ;  it  belonged  to 
the  Abiezrites,  a  clan  of  tho  Bcnjamites,  and  must  have 
been  near  Shechem. — 11.  On  the  angel  of  Yahweh  see 
2i,  Con.  167*.  For  "oak"  read  "  terebinth."  While 
the  primitive  Semites  were  animists,  tho  Israelites  came 
to  associate  Yahweh's  own  presence  with  sacred  trees 
(p.  100,  Gen.  18i).- — 12.  With  the  assurance  "  Yahweh  is 
with  thee  "  cf.  tho  faith  grandly  expressed  in  the  name 
Immanuel,  "  God  is  with  us  "  (Is.  714).  On  hearing 
the  words  "  Yahweh  is  with  thee,"  Gideon  replies,  "  Oh, 
ray  lord,  if  Yahweh  is  with  ?w  "  (used  five  times  in  13). 
He  cannot  detach  himself  from  the  community.  He 
becomes  heroic  because  ho  has  a  public  soul. — 14. 
"  Looked  upon  him  "  is  better  than  "  turned  towards 


him."  Thus  far  Yahweh's  angel  is  to  Gideon  a 
Traveller  Unknown,  though  His  glance  is  so  searching, 
His  tones  so  commanding.  Ho  has  more  faith  in 
Gideon  than  Gideon  in  himself.  "  Go  in  this  thy 
might  "  is  an  injunction  to  a  hero  to  realise  himself. 
He  is  to  go  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood — with  all 
his  physical  and  moral  force,  native  and  acquired. — 
15.  Gideon  has  that  humility  which  is  praiseworthy  if 
it  remembers,  blameworthy  if  it  forgets,  the  Great 
Companion.  He  keenly  feels  his  insufficiency,  till 
Yahweh,  at  once  rebuking  and  reassuring  him,  pro 
mises,  "Surely  I  will  be  with  thee"  (cf.  Ex.  813, 
2  Cor.  85). — 17-24.  Gideon  prepares  a  meal,  which  to 
his  astonishment  becomes  a  sacrifice.  WThen  tho 
stranger  touches  tho  food  with  the  tip  of  his  staff,  a 
supernatural  fire  leaps  from  the  rock,  and  consumes 
the  food.  Realising  at  length  that  he  has  seen 
Yahweh's  angel  face  to  face,  Gideon  fears  death 
(cf.  Jg.  1822).  [The  rock  may  have  had  one  or  more 
cup-holes  on  tho  surface,  into  which  tho  broth  would 
be  poured.  Many  examples  have  been  discovered  in 
Palestine  of  rocks  in  which  cup-liko  holes  had  been 
carved,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  They  dato 
back  in  many  instances  to  the  pro-Semitic  cave-dwellers 
of  the  Neolithic  period.  An  easily  accessible  account 
is  given  in  Handcock's  The  Archeology  of  the  Hob/ 
lM,nd. — A.S.  P.] — 21.  The  departure  of  Yahweh's  angel 
is  mentioned  too  soon,  for  he  stiil  speaks  in  23.  Tho 
words  have  probably  bcon  misplaced  from  tho  end  of  23. 
VI.  25-32.  The  Destruction  of  the  Altar  of  Baa!.— 
We  have  seen  that  after  tho  Conquest  Yahweh  was 
reverently  and  innocently  called  the  Baal  (Lord)  of 
tho  land,  and  that  loyal  Israelites  gave  their  children 
Baal  names.  The  present  section,  in  which  tho  Baal 
of  Ophrah  is  distinguished  from  Yahweh,  and  regarded 
as  a  heathen  god,  must  have  been  written  after  tho 
time  of  Hosea,  who  was  the  first  to  condemn  tho 
practice  of  applying  the  name  Baal  to  the  God  of 
Israel  (Hos.  2i7).  Tho  point  of  tho  story  is  that  Baal, 
who,  if  worth  his  salt,  should  be  able  to  "  plead  for 
himself,"  is  challenged  to  do  so,  and  found  to  be 
impotent.  Baal  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  when  any 
daring  spirit  can  laugh  at  him  with  impunity  as 
Elijah  mocked  tho  Phoenician  Baal  (1  K.  1827). — 
32.  It  need  not  bo  said  that  originally  the  name 
Jerubbaal,  given  to  a  son  by  a  father  who  worshipped 
Yahweh  as  Baal,  had  a  different  meaning  from  what 
is  suggested  here,  being  another  form  of  Jeremiah, 
i.e.  "  Baal  (or  Yahweh)  founds." 

VI.  33-40.  The  Midianite  Raid,  and  the  Sign  of  the 
Fleece.— The  broad   and  deep  Vale  of  Jezreel,   lying 
between  Gilboa   and  f.loreh,  leads  up  from  Jordan  to 
the  Great  Plain. — 34.  Gideon  now  felt  the  Divine  im 
pulse — the    spirit   of    Yahweh    came   upon    him,    lit. 
"  clothed  itself  with  him,"  put  him  on  like  a  garment, 
possessed  him,  inspired  him.     He  then  blew  his  trumpet 
to  awaken  others.     It  was  his  own  Abiezer  clansmen 
v/ho  answered  his  call,  and  they  apparently  becamo 
his   famous   three   hundred. — 36^40.  Tho  sign   of  the 
fleece  is  probably  the  record  of  a  dream.     Gideon  had 
often  seen  the  heavy  dew  fall  on  a  summer  night  upon 
the  hills  of  Manasseh,  and  his  perceptions  wove  them 
selves  into  mysterious  visions,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
have  power  to  bend  the  Divine  will  to  his  own.     Ho 
thus  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Yahweh 
designed  to  save  Israel  by  his  hand. 

VII.  1-8.  The  Reduction  of  Gideon's  Army.— Tim 
section  teaches  that  Yahwoh  is  the  giver  of  victory, 
and  that  it  is  as  easy  for  Him  to  save  by  few  as  by 
many  (1  S.  146).     The  spring  of  Harod  (""trembling," 
cf.   3)  may  bo  'Ain  Julud,  2  m.  from  Jezrccl,  at  the 
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foot  of  Gil  boa  (p.  m  Tho  hill  of  Moreh  may  bo  Little 
Hormon.  Gilead  (3)  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  r.nd  we  should  probably  read  Gilboa. — 3.  Tho 
number  of  those  who.  in  modern  phrase,  showed  tho 
white  fe:ithor.  is  surprisingly  great.  Gideon  lets  them 

go.  having  no  use  for  the  "  fearful  and  trembling." 

5.  Tho  second  te^t  is  a  very  singular  one.  and  has 
given  interpreters  much  trouble.  The  words  "  putting 
their  hand  to  their  mouth  "  are  evidently  wrong  where 
they  stand.  They  should  either  be  struck  out  as  a 
gloss,  or  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  where 
they  would  explain  how  the  majority  drank  on  their 
knees.  .Hut  why  should  those  who  put  their  lips  into 
the  stream  and  lapped  like  a  do<_r.  instead  of  using  their 
hands,  be  elio-->:i  as  alone  ilt  for  the  eomlvit  ?  V.'a-- 
it  because  they  did  not  lot  their  weapons  leave  their 
hands  for  a  momciU  ?  Or  because  they  were  satisfied 
with  a  little  water,  when  they  might  have  drunk  their 
iill  ?  Or  was  the  test  purely  arbitrarv  V  "  If  any 
vi'-nificance  may  be  ascribed  to  the  way  in  which  the 
3ut>  drank,  we  should  find  it  in  the  comparison  to  dogs  : 
they  were  the  rude,  tierce  men  ;  compare  tho  name 
Caleb  ''  (Moore). 

VII.  9-15.  Gideon's  Visit  to  the  Midlanite  Camp.— 
The  heroic  leader  was  next  encouraged,  not  by  a 
dream  of  his  own.  but  by  one  which  lie  heard  told  at 
night  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  significant 
features  of  the  (beam  are  the  tent.'  the  symbol  of  the 
Midianito  nomads,  and  the  cake  of  barley  broad,  the 
symbol  of  the  Israelite  peasants.  As  the' little  barley 
o.-d<e  overturns  ,he  Inure  tent,  so  Israel  is  to  defeat  the 
host  of  Midian.  -14.  Head  "This  is  nothing  but  tho 
men  of  Israel."  the  w.uds  "  Gideon  the  son  of  ,Joash  " 
beitiL'  probably  a  later  insertion.  It  is  not  Gideon,  but 
Gideon's  little  baud  of  gallant  yeomen  (156),  that  corre 
sponds  to  the  dreamer's  cake.' 

VII.  16-25.  The  Night  Alarm  and  Rout.— Gideon's 
stratagem  consisted  in  the  division  of  his  small  force 
into    three   companies,   who   charged    the   enemy   from 
three  sides  at  once,   making  an  uproar  and  producing 
a   panic. — 18.  The  battle-cry  agreed   upon   was   "  For 
Yahweh  and  for  Gideon.  !  "  '   When  the  actual  conllict 
beg-in,  many  or  ail  prefixed  to  this  "  A  sword,"  sug 
gested  by  the  gleaming  weapons  ilicy  had  unsheathed. 
The  words  express   with   splendid   terseness   a   double 
loyalty,  ^  to    God    and    a    trusted    leader;      an    ideal. 
Yahweh's  victory  and  g'ory  ;  and  a  means  of  attaining 
it.  the  sword. — 20.  If  each  soldier  carried  a  trumpet,  a 
torch,  an  empty  pitcher,  and  a  sword,  his  hands  were 
too  full.     There  are  awkward  repetitions  in  the  narra- 

•e  jo  and  22),  and  it  is  possible  that  the  trumpets 
are  derived  from  one  source,  the  jars  and  torches 
from  another. — 23.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  tho  men 
who  had  no  heart  for  the  attack  are  readv  to  join  in 
the  pursuit.  Some  think  that  the  verse  is  a  later 
addition.— 24.  The  wo-xls  -oven  Jordan"  (twice) 
seem  meaningless.  IVrliaps  we  should  read  with  the 
Peshitto  "  as  far  as  Bethbara  upon  (the  bank  of) 
Jordan.  ' 

VIII.  1-3.  The    Ephraimites    Appeased.— After    de 
feating  the  mighty  foreign  foe,  Gideon  had  to  settle  a 
domestic    dispute    which    miirht    easily    have    become 
serious,    and   ho   again   proved    himself   equal   to   the 
occasion.     He  is  a  man  of  wit  and  humoi-r  as  well  a 
of   military  prowess.     He   knows   that   a   soft   answer 
turns  away  wrath,  and    he  can   make  the  tongue  as 
effective  a  weapon  as  the  sword.     He  stoops  to  conquer. 
When  the  jealous  Ephraimites  complain  that  ho  ha=> 
not  given  them  the  first  place  in  his  army  (which  would 
have  entitled  them  to  tiio  best  of  the  spoils),  he  returns 
a  humble  answer,  in  which  they  do  not  perceive  any 


flavour  of  delicate  irony.  How  should  ho  over  compare 
his  little  clan  with  a  mighty  tribe  ?  The  mere  glean 
ings  of  Ephraim  are  more  than  tho  vintage — tho  whole 
harvest — of  Abiezcr.  Wro  shall  find  later  that  while 
such  treatment  appeased  the  Ephraimites  it  did  not 
cure  thorn.  Jophthah  had  experience  of  tho  sarao 
jealous  temper,  and  was  not  so  patient  with  it  (12i-6). 

VIII.  4-21.  The  Pursuit  on  the  East  of  Jordan.— This 
section  is  not  continuous  with  the  preceding  one.  Tho 
men  of  Israel,  who  were  gathered  together  after  tho 
battle  (723),  and  tho  Ephraimites,  who  wore  so  eager 
to  prove  what  they  could  do.  are  heard  of  no  more. 
Gideon  is  again  alone  with  his  300  (84)  ;  the  men  of 
Sucooth  and  Ponuel,  ignorant  of  any  battle  or  rout, 
think  his  campaign  against  the  Midianites  a  hopeless 
tiiTair:  and  when  he  at  length  reaches  the  cnemv  ho 
finds  them  "  secure,"  apparently  having  neither  been, 
por  expecting  to  be,  disturbed  (n).  Plainly  we  havo 
hero  a  diilVreut  tradition.— 4.  For  "  faint  and  (not 
'  yet  ')  pursuing  "  the  LXX  has  "  faint  and  hungry," 
which  suits  the  next  verse,  where  there  is  a  request 
for  bread.  Succoth  (Gen.  33i?)  and  Penuol  (Gen. 
U-.V'f.)  have  not  been  identified  :  they  must  have 
been  near  tho  Jabbok. — 7.  For  "  tear  "  read  "  thresh." 
Provoked  by  tin-  inhospitably  of  tho  princes  of  Succoth, 
Gideon  threatens  to  throw  them  naked  into  a  bed  of 
thorns  and  trample  them  down. — 10.  Tho  sito  of 
Karkor  is  also  unknown.  The  enormous  figures,  as  in 
19-21,  were  probably  due  to  K. — [14.  This  lad  could 
write  (»KJ.)  an  interesting  and  rather  suggestive  fact, 
but  it  would  be  extravagant  to  infer  that  writing  was 
a  universal  accomplishment.  —  A.  S.  1'.]  — 16.  For 
"taught"  read  with  LXX.  ••threshed."  The  savago 
threat  is  carried  out.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Gideon  of  this  tradition  is  the  man  whom  we.  know 
and  love  in  the  other  stories.  Hut  compare  what  even 
David  is  said  to  have  done  (J  S.  ll'^i).  nnd  contrast 
Lk.  956.— .18-21.  The  two  nomad  chieftains  faced 
death  with  the  stoical  fortitude  of  American  Indians. 

VIII.  22-27.  Gideon  Refuses  a,  Kingdom,  and  Erects 
an  Ephod, — Long  before  the  Israelite:!  had  any  human 
kings,  Yahwoh  was  regarded  as  their  Divine  King, 
and  Gideon,  like  Samuel  (1  S.  87.  lOio.  1212,17,19), 
expresses  the  view  that  the  Divine  kingship  leave's  no 
room  for  a  human  sovereignty.  This  view  became 
p/ovrdont  in  the  eichth  century  B.C.,  when  a  succession 
of  wicked  kings  was  ruining  tho  northern  kingdom 
(Hos.  84.1311).— 24-27.  In  gratitude  to  Yahweh,  who 
had  stood  by  him  and  given  him  victory,  Gideon  uses 
the  spoils  of  war  to  make  a  golden  ephod',  which  he  sots 
up  to  Yahweh's  glory  at  Ophrah.  This  act  is  spoken 
of^  without  disapproval,  except  in  276,  which  many 
scholars  regard  as  an  editorial  addition.  "  A  later  ago, 
trained  in  more  spiritual  conceptions,  took  offence  at 
Gideon's  action,  and  saw  in  it  the  cause  of  the  disaster 
which  befell  his  house"  (G.  A.  Cooke).  The  nature 
and  purpose  of  an  ephod  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  are 
not  explicitly  stated.  It  certainly  was  not  a  sacred 
vest,  such  as  was  worn  by  the  High  Priest  in  tho 
second  Temple.  It  was  clearly  an  image  of  some  land, 
and  it  was  used  in  the  service  of  Yahweh  (p.  100). 

VIII.  33-35  contains  the  familiar  phrases  of  D,  who 
is  grieved  at  Israel's  ingratitude,  first  to  Yahweh  thoir 
deliverer,  nnd  then  to  Gideon  their  earthly  benefactor. 
[Observe  also  the  characteristic  generalisation  of  the 
mir-oly  local  and  Canaanite  cult  of  Baal-berith  (04.46) 
into  a  cult  ndopted  by  Israel  as  a  whole. — A.  S.  P.] 

IX.  The  Kingship  and  Fall  of  Abimclech — The  story 
of   Gideon's   half-Canaanite   son   does   not   equal   tho 
finest  parts  of  tho  book  in  dramatic  interest,  but  the 
glimpse   which  it  affords  of  the  relations  subsisting 
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between  tho  mixed  races  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
the  Judge.;  is  of  great  value  to  tho  historian.  Tho 
whole  narrative  is  ancient,  though  not  quite  uniform. 
Here  D  makes  no  contribution.  Apparently  ho  did 
not  regard  Abimeleoh  as  worthy  to  rank  among  tho 
Judges,  and  therefore  ho  omitted  this  section,  which 
was  restored  to  its  place  by  11. 

IX.  1-6.  Abimelech  Made  King  of  Shechem.— 
"  Abimelech  "  probably  means  "  the  (Divine)  King  is 
Father,"  which  throws  some  light  on  Gideon's  con 
ception  of  his  Cod.  lie  and  other  Israelites  wero 
already  feeling  after  that  great  truth  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood,  which  is  tho  heart  of  Christianity. 
Shechem  (  1  K.  12i*),  now  called  Nablus  (tho  Roman 
Neapolis),  lica  in  a  fertile  valley  between  Mount  Ebal 
and  Gcrizim.  Abimelech  was  not,  of  course,  made  king 
of  all  tho  twelve  tribes,  nor  even  of  one  whole  tribe, 
but  only  of  tho  town  of  Shechom  and  its  neighbour 
hood.  His  rulo  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  tho  kings 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jg.  5ig). — 
2.  The  young  man  made  a  skilful  uso  of  his  pedigree. 
Would  not  tho  Shechemitea  prefer  that  one  of  them 
•solves,  one  who  had  lived  among  them  all  his  days, 
rather  than  a  stranger,  should  reign  over  them  ?  His 
mother,  as  a  sadlca  wife  (W.  II.  Smith,  Kinship,  93f.), 
won  Id  be  among  her  own  people  at  Shechem,  not  among 
Gideon's  at  Ophrah.  The  idiom  "  your  bone  and  your 
flesh"  answers  to  the  English  "your  llesh  and  blood." 
— 4.  Abimelcch  begins  his  reign,  as  new  kings  so  often 
do  in  the  East,  by  hiring  assassins  to  put  all  possible 
rivals  out  of  tho  way  (cf.  2  K.  lOi-n,  1 1 1).  For  "  vain 
and  light  "  road  "  reckless  and  worthless." — [5.  Upon 
one  stone  :  as  if  it  was  an  altar  and  tho  murder  a  sacri 
ficial  rite  (IS.  1433-35).  Thus  presumably  tho  blood 
was  safely  disposed  of.  and  would  not  cry  for  venge 
ance. — A.  S.  P.] — 6.  The  coronation  took  place  at  "  tho 
oak  of  the  pillar,"  or  "  Monument-tree,"  i.e.  a  holy 
oak  beside  which  there  was  a  standing  stone.  For 
"tho  house  of  Millo"  read  "  Both-rniilo,"  apparently  a 
town  near  Shechem. 

IX.  7-21,  Jothani's  Fable. — Only  in  an  apologue 
could  Jotham,  the  solo  survivor  of  Abimelech's 
massncre,  express  what  was  in  his  bitter,  broken  heart. 
The  point  of  his  fable  is  easily  caught.  His  father 
and  his  brothers  were  the  fruitful  trees— olive,  fig-tree 
and  vine- — who  declined  to  rule  over  tho  other  trees  ; 
his  half-brother  is  the  bramble  who  has  accepted  tho 
kingship,  but  who  will  presently  set  on  fire  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon.  If  the  Shechemites  have  acted  in  good 
faith  to  Jerubbaal  in  choosing  Abimelech  as  king, 
may  they  have  joy  of  the  choice  ;  but  if  not,  may  their 
king  bo  a  devouring  fire  among  them ! — 7.  How 
Jotham  got  an  audience  at  the  top  of  Gerizim  is  not 
said.  The  language  is  not  to  be  pressed,  and  a 
well-known  crag  overlooking  the  town  has  been  pointed 
out  as  a  natural  pulpit.' — 9.  Read  "  Shall  I  leave  my 
fatness,  with  which  gods  and  men  are  honoured  ?  " 
This  plain  sense  was  avoided,  from  motives  of  rever 
ence,  in  some  versions,  but  see  13,  where  read  "  gods  " 
for  "  Cod."  Oil  was  used  in  Semitic  religious  observ 
ances,  being  poured  upon  the  sacred  stones  which 
wero  associated  with  tho  Divine  presence  (Gen.  28i8, 
0014).  Wine  was  used  in  libations  and  sacred  feasts. — 
15.  The  bramble  is  the  rhamnus  ;  "  thorns  "  in  Ps.  58o. 
Ihe  exquisite  absurdity  of  tho  political  situation  at 
Shechem,  as  conceived  by  Jotham,  is  suggested  by 
the  bramble's  self-complacent  "  Come  and  put  your 
trust  in  my  shadow."  Fine  words,  but  tho  bramble 
will  soon  show  its  true  character ;  tho  crackling  of 
thorns  under  the  cedars  will  reveal  the  incendiary. 

IX.  22-41.  The  Sedition  of  the  Shechemites.— The 


statement  that  Abimeloch  was  "  princo  over  Israel  " 
is  an  exaggeration,  and  the  chronological  noto  is  prob 
ably  by  R.— 23.  Tho  Shechemites  soon  tired  of  the 
government  of  their  "brother"  (3)  God  sent  an 
evil  spirit  between  the  king  and  his  subjects  ;  cf.  tho 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  that  possessed  Saul  (IS.  10i4, 
I8io),  and  misled  the  prophets  of  Ahab  (1  K.  2219-23)  ; 
and  recall  the  classical  saying,  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere, 
'j,rius  demeiitat. — ^6.  Tho  spirit  of  disaffection  at 
.Shechem  gave  a  solf-soeking  demagogue  his  chance. 
Caal  is  called  "  the  son  of  Ebod,"  i.e.  of  a  slave.  That 
was  probably  a  popular  nickname ;  his  real  name 
would  be  Gaal  ben  Obed  ( ~  Obadiah).—  27-29.  The 
sedition  is  described  with  great  vividness.  When  tho 
vintagers  were  heated  with  wine,  Gaal  made  a  speech 
in  tho  heathen  temple,  contrasting  tho  rulo  of  tho 
] sraelilo  half-breed  with  tho  government  of  the  honour 
able  house  of  llamor,  tho  native  and  ancient  aristocracy 
of  tho  city. — 27.  Tho  heathen  festival,  or  religious 
festivities,  consisted  largely  in  merry-making. — 28. 
Most  critics  now  read,  "  Were  not  this  Abimelech  and 
Zebul  his  lieutenant  subjects  of  tho  family  of  ilamor  ? 
Why,  then,  should  we  serve  him  ?  " — 30.  The  LXX 
greatly  improves  the  sense  by  reading,  not  "  and  I 
said,"  but  "  arid  I  would  say."- — 31.  Road  "  in 
Arumah "  (where  Abimolcch  lived,  41),  instead  of 
';  craftily  "  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  tho  verse,  "  they  are 
stirring  up  the  city  against  thco." — 37.  Read  with  my. 
"  tho  navel  of  the  land"  and  "  the  augurs'  oak,"  places 
which  would  be  familiar  to  every  Shcchemite. — 38. 
Zebul,  the  absent  king's  governor'  ia  the  city,  takes  tho 
demagogue  down  by  asking  him  "  Where  is  now  thy 
mouth  ?  "  At  the  approach  of  danger  tho  man's 
boastings  and  vapourings  cease. — 40.  Read  "  fell 
slain."— 41.  The  site  of  Arumah  is  uncertain  ;  it  may 
bo  el-'Ormo,  two  hours  SE.  of  Shcciiem. 

IX.  42-49.  Abimelech  Destroys  Shechem. — These 
verses  seem  to  contain  a  second,  independent  account 
of  the  attack  on  Shechem,  the  sequel  to  22-25. — 43. 
Abimeloch  adopts  the  same  tactics  whereby  his  father 
routed  the  Midianites  (7i6).— 44.  Read,  with  tho 
LXX,  "  the  company  that  was  with  me." — 45.  To  sow 
a  city  with  salt  was  to  declare  symbolically  that  it 
was  henceforth  to  bo  as  fruitless  and  desolato  as  a 
salt  desert  (Dt.  923,  Ps.  10734).  But  in  tho  case  of 
Shechem,  nature  itself  made  that  impossible.' — 48.  Read 
"  MigdaJ-Shechem,"  evidently  a  town  in  tho  neigh 
bourhood.  El-berith  is  another  name  for  Baal-berith 
(833),  which  the  LXX  has  here.  The  translation 
"  hold  "  is  a  guess  ;  the  word  may  mean  an  under 
ground  chamber.  Mount  Zalmon  is  unknown. — 49. 
Abimelech  burns  the  town  of  Shechem ;  King 
Bramble's  fire  devours  the  cedars  as  Jotham  had 
predicted. 

IX.  50-59.  The  Death  of  Abimelech.— He  went  on 
burning  and  destroying   till  from  the  tower  of  Thebez 
(p.  30)  a  woman  threw  a  mill-stone  which  crashed  through 
liis  skull.     That  he  might  not  be  said  to  have  died  by 
a  woman's  hand  he  begged  his  armour-bearer  to  givo 
him  tho  coup  de  grace.     His  death  scene  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  Saul,  in  whoso  person  the  kingship  was 
revived  (2  S.    ly).- — 56.  The  closing  verses  point  tho 
moral  of  a  tale  which  Greek  poets  would  have  woven 
into  a  tragic  drama  of  fato.     In  the  field  of  destiny 
men  reap  as  they  have  sown. 

X.  1-5.  Tola  and  Jaif. — These  are  tho  first  of  five 
minor  Judges,  the  other  three  being  named  in  12s-i5- 
Of   the   exploits   of   these   Judges   wo   know   nothing. 
Only  a  few  bare  facts  regarding  their  parentage,  place 
of  abode,  years  of  rulo,  number  of  sons,  and  place  of 
buiial,  are  sou  down.     Three  of  tho  fivo  ar<>  efeowhoro 
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spoken  of  not  as  individuals  but  as  clans,  and  tho 
other  two  are  naturally  to  bo  regarded  in  the  same 
light.  Probably  they  were  not  introduced  by  D.  but 
by  a  later  editor. — 1.  Tola  is  hero  the  son  of  Puah. 
Elsewhere  these  are  brothers,  sons  of  Issachar,  i  e. 
brother  clans  (Gen.  4613,  Nu.  2623,  1  Oh.  7i).  The 
site  of  Shemir  is  unknown. — 3.  Jair  was  a  son,  i.e.  a 
clan,  of  Manasseh  (Nu.  32i4,  Dt.  814).  Gilead  was  a 
mountainous  region  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  Jordan, 
well  watered  and  wooded,  providing  rich  pasturage. 
Havvoth-Jair  means  "  tent  dwellings  of  Jair,"  a 
reminiscence  of  nomadic  days,  though  encampments 
had  now  given  place  to  cities.  Jair's  thirty  "  sons  " 
are  thirty  settlements  of  the  clan,  just  as  our  Colonies 
are  the  "  daughters  "  of  Britannia.  Kanion  may  be 
the  Kamun  of  Polybius  (v.  70,  12). 

X.  6-18.  Introduction  to  the  Story  of  Jephthah.— In 
this  section  we  seo  the  hand  of  D,  and  hear  the  re 
current  notes  of  sin.  suffering,  repentance,  and  deliver 
ance. — 7.  The  reference  to  the  Philistines  seems  to  bo 
out  of  place,  unless  tho  section  is  meant  to  serve  as 
an  introduction   to   Samson's  as   well   as   Jephthah's 
exploits. — 8.  Text  faulty  r    "  eighteen  years  "  should 
probably  stand  at  the  end  of  7,  and  8  should  perhaps 
read  "  and  they  vexed  and  oppressed  tho  children  of 
Israel   that   were  beyond   Jordan,"   the   rest   being   a 
gloss. — 11.  Moore  thinks  (hat  all  the  proper  names  after 
"  the    Egyptians  "    have    been  added    by    tho   latest 
editor.     '•  Maonites "    may   survive   in   Ma'an,   seven 
hours  from  Petra  ;  some  read  '•  Midiauitcs"  with  LXX 
(?«//.). — 17f.  A  mere  editorial  summary  of  11. 

XI.  1-11.  Jephthah's  Youth. — Jephthah  (God  opens 
the   womb)    is    tho    Othello    of    Israelitish    history,    a 
splendid  barbarian,  "  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase 
of  peace,"  familiar  with  "moving  accidents  by  ilood 
and  field."  who    by  his  valour  delivers  his  country, 
and  by  a  mysterious  fate  sacrifices  a  life  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own.     A  great  warrior,  ho  was  handicapped 
in  the  race  of  life,  and  persecuted  by  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  because  he  came  into  the  world  with  tho  cruel 
stain  of  illegitimacy.     All  the  greater  honour  will  be 
his  if  he  can  "  burst  his  birth's  invidious  bar."     Tradi 
tion  did  not  preserve  the  real  name  of  the  hero's  father, 
who  is  simply  called  Gilead,   which  was  properly  the 
name  of  a  district  or  its  people  (see  103).     Like  Ishmacl, 
another  "  unwanted  "  son,  Jephthah  was  driven  from 
his  home  and  cast  upon  a  cold  world.     But  he  found  his 
way  to  the  land  of  Tob  ("good"),  which  proved  a 
good  land  to  him,  a  laud  where  a  brave  youth  eould 
carve  his  way  to  fortune.     (It  is  mentioned  again  in 
2  S.  lOe-8;   district  unknown.)     For  a  time  he  was.  like 
young   David,    a   frce-bootcr ;    he   and   his   comrades 
"  went  out  " — a  well-understood  term,  meaning  went 
out  on  raids.     In  this  way  he  got  himself  ready  to  bo 
the  deliverer  of  his  country — from  raiders!     Ho  had 
the  chance  of  his  lifetime  in  his  country's  dav  of  peril. 
The    elders    (sheikhs)    of    Gilead— some    of  "his    own 
brothers  perhaps  among  them— came  to  Tob  to  beg 
him  to  come  home.     Gilead  was  in  need  of  a  military 
leader  to  break  the  power  of   the  enemy.     The  hour 
was  come,  and  Jephthah  was  the  man.     Desiring  to  be 
sure  of  his  position,  ho  put  to  tho  elders  some  awkward 
questions,  which  they  evaded.     Note  their  solemnly  in 
consequent  "  therefore,"   a  touch   of    comedy  on*  the 
writer's  part.     Jephthah  did  not  think  the  word  of  the 
elders  as  good  as  their  bond,  and  would  not  budge  an 
inch  without  their  adjuration,    "  Yahweh   be   witness 
between   us." — lib    scarcely    makes   sense    here,    and 
many  scholars  think  its  right  place  is  after  31.     Such 
errors  frequently  occurred  in  the  copying  of  MSS. 

XI.  12-28.  Jephthah  s  Negotiations  with  the  King 


of  Ammon. — As  generally  hapjxjns,  there  was  a  war 
of  diplomacy  before  the  war  of  swords.  The  history 
of  300  years  was  reviewed  in  an  attempt  to  settle  a 
present  question  of  meum  and  tuw>n.  Jephthah 
speedily  acquainted  himself  with  tho  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  case,  and  would  not  have  it  said  that  he  made 
no  effort  to  settle  matters  amicably.  But  he  argued 
in  vain.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  when  the  solemn 
palaver  was  over,  and  the  hour  come  for  the  stern 
arbitrament  of  war.  He  was  essentially  a  soldier, 
only  incidentally  and  reluctantly  a  politician. — 14-28. 
The  point  of  the  long  speech  of  Jophthah's  messengers 
is  that  the  Israelites,  in  their  journey  from  Egypt, 
scrupulously  respected  tho  neutrality  of  Ammon.  They 
failed  to  obtain  a  transit  through  either  Eclom  or 
Moab.  and  rather  than  trespass  on  forbidden  ground 
they  "  compassed  "  both  those  lands.  The  only  terri 
tory  which  they  seized  to  the  east  of  Jordan  was  that 
of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites.  (These  facts  are 
stated  in  Nu.  2014-18,  2121-24,  only  there  is  no 
reference  to  an  embassy  to  Moab.)  It  will  be  observed 
that  from  15  onwards  there  is  a  Haw  in  the  argument 
of  the  messengers,  who  reason  as  if  they  were  negotiat 
ing  with  Mo-ib  instead  of  Ammon  ;  and  the  error  be- 
como.-j  most  apparent  in  24,  where  they  speak  of 
"  ( 'h;>raosh  thy  cod."  Chomnsh  was  the  god  of  Moab, 
Milcom  of  Ammon.  Tho  Israelites  speak  as  men  who 
have  a  national  deity,  \ahwoh.  to  men  who  have  a 
national  deity.  Ohemosh.  While  they  devoutly  wor 
shipped  the  one,  thoy  did  not  question  the  reality  of 
the  other.  The  truth  of  monotheism  had  not  yet 
dawned  on  even  the  greatest  minds  in  Israel. 

XI.  29-33.  Jephthah's  Vow,  and  his  Campaign 
against  Ammon. — 29b  is  probably  an  editorial  note, 
''a  somewhat  unskilful  f, 'tempt  to  f;\-ten  the  new 
cloth  (12-28)  into  the  ol:l  garment  "  (Moore.)  Jeph 
thah's  vow  was  made  at  tho  holy  place  of  Mizpah  in 
Gilead.  like  Jacob's  at  Bethel  (Gen.  2824!,  Slis).  In 
hope  of  victory,  or  dread  of  disaster,  men  vowed,  or 
devoted,  to  Yahvvch  something  very  precious — it  might 
even  be  a  human  life — believing  they  would  thus  pro- 
pitatc  His  favour  and  secure  His  aid. — 31.  "  What 
soever"  is  entirely  wrong;  rend  "  whosoever "  (nig.), 
Jophthah  int-tided  a  human  sacrifice.  To  suggest 
that  he  thought  of  an  animal — say  a  sheep  or  a  goat — • 
crossing  his  path  whon  he  nenred  his  home,  is  to 
trifle  with  tragedy. — 33.  Aroer  is  not  the  city  of  that 
name  on  the  Arnon  (26),  but  another  near  the  ancient 
Kabbah,  which  is  the  modern  Amman  (Jos.  1325). 
Minnith  was  probably  near  Hcshbon.  Abel-choramim, 
"  Vineyard-meadow,  '  is  unknown. — 34.  Kead  "  came 
to  his  home  at  Mizpah."  Like  Miriam  at  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  1620),  and  the  women  who  welcomed  home 
Saul  and  David  (1  S.  I8r3).  Jephthah's  daughter  came 
forth  to  meet  her  father  with  timbrels  and  dances. 
This  implies  that  she  had  companions  (r/.  37),  but  the 
poi;r'n<int  fact  vas  that  she,  as  the  conqueror's  daughter, 
was  leading  the  dance. — 34b  is  unsurpassable  in  its 
pathos  ;  equalled  o;;ly  by  Gen.  222.  The  sacrifice  of 
an  on!}-  child — what  sorrow  can  compare  with  that  ? 
(cf.  Jor.  426,  Am.  810,  Zech.  12io).  "  What  is  a 
victory,  what  are  triumphal  arches,  and  the  praise  of 
all  creation,  to  a  lonely  man  ?  "  (Mark  Rutherford). — - 
35.  P.ead  "  thou  hast  stricken  me,  thou  (emphatic)  art 
one  that  bringeth  disaster  upon  me." — 36.  The  pure 
and  innocent  maiden  whose  life  was  to  be  sacrificed 
is  known  only  as  Jephthah's  Daughter,  and  she  was 
worthy,  more  than  worthy,  of  that  name.  With  her 
father's  heroic  spirit,  she  had  a  still  nobler  nature. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  literature  finer  than  her 
answer  in  this  verse.  No  wonder  that  her  worda 
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wo  inspired  poets.     Tennyson  paraphrases  them  in 
My  Cod,  my  land,  my  father,"  and  Byron  in  "  Since 
our  country,  our  God — oh,  my  sire." — 37.  Sho  asks 
for  a  respite  of  two  mouths.     "  Life  is  sweet,  brothers, 
\viio  would  wish  to  die  ?  "—39.  But  Jephthah  "  did  to 
her  as  he  had  vowed  to  do."     That  is  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy.     It   is  only  suggested.     No  angel  of   the 
Lord  interposed,   as   in   the  story  of    Isaac,   with  an 
injunction    ''  Lay   not    thine    hand   on    the    maiden " 
(cf.  Gen.  22i2).     No  prophet  had  yet  avison  to  ask, 
"  Shall  I  give  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ?  "  (Mi.  67).     From  the  Christian  point  of  view 
we  may,  with  Dante,  think  Jcphthah  was  wrong 
"  Blindly  to  execute  a  rash  resolve, 
Whom  better  it  had  suited  to  exclaim 
'  I  have  done  ill,'  than  to  redeem  his  pledge 
By  doing  worse.1' 

But  his  blindness  detracts  nothing  from  the  horoisin 
of  his  daughter,  who  gave  herself,  without  a  murmur, 
to  her  people  and  her  God  ;  who  was  led  to  the  altar, 
not  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  but  as  a 
virgin-martyr  :  whose  love  of  life  was  less  than  her 
love  of  her  country  and  its  freedom.  Did  not  Byron 
rightly  divine  that  she  smiled  as  she  died  ?  [The  view 
that  she  was  not  put  to  death  but  doomed  to  remain 
unwedded,  is  almost  certainly  incorrect,  though  it  has 
been  recently  revived  by  Benzinger. — A.  S.  P.] 

XII.  1-8,  Civil  War  between  Giicad  and  Ephraim.— 
The  Ephraimites  hankered  after  the  primacy  among 
the  tribes.  Their  amour  proprc  was  easily  offended, 
their  anger  quickly  enflamcd.  Instead  of  praising 
God  for  Jephthah's  great  victory,  they  were  furious 
because  he  won  it  without  their  aid.  They  insulted 
him  as  they  cnec  insulted  Gideon,  and  perhaps  ex 
pected  an  equally  meek  and  flattering  answer.  But 
Jephthah  was  a  man  of  a  different  mould  and  temper. 
Hurling  a  few  scathing  words  at  heroes  who  were 
brave  when  the  war  was  over,  he  presumed,  judging 
from  their  insolence,  that  they  now  wished  to  fight 
with  him,  and  ho  was  ready.  The  result  deeply 
stir;;  the  reader's  imagination.  Led  by  a  general 
like  Jephthab,  Gilead  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Ephraim,  and  the  western  tribe  was  not  only  put  to 
flight,  but  found  the  fords  of  Jordan  guarded  to  bar 
their  passage.  Every  man  who  wished  to  cross  was 
subjected  to  a  singular  test.  His  life  hung  on  the 
pronunciation  of  a  sibilant.  He  was  asked  to  say 
"  Shibboleth  "  (ear  of  com),  and  if  he  said  "  Sibbo- 
leth,"  he  was  rlain  there  and  then.  His  speech 
betrayed  him.  "  So  in  the  Sicilian  vespers,  March  31, 
1282,  the  French  were  mado  to  betray  themselves  by 
the  pronunciation  of  cr.ci  e  ciceri ;  those  who  pro 
nounced  c  as  in  French  (sesi  e  siseri)  were  hewn  down 
on  the  spot."  (Moore). — 4.  The  words  "  because  they 
said,  Ye  are  fugitives  of  Mount  Ephraim  "  make  no 
sense  in  their  present  position,  and  probably  should 
stand  after  "  Jordan  "  in  6.  The  huge  numbers  are 
doubtless  the  work  of  R. — 7.  The  Heb.  text  "  in  the 
cities  of  Gilead,"  is  evidently  wrong  ;  the  LXX  has 
"  in  his  city  of  Gilead." 

XII.  8-15.  The  Three  Minor  Judges.— Ibzan's  home 
was  probably  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun  (Jos.  19is),  7  m. 
from  Nazareth,  still  called  Beit-lahm.  For  Aijalon 
we  should  probably  read  Elon  (so  the  LXX).  Pirathon 
is  perhaps  Far'ata,  near  Nablus. 

XIIL-XY.  Samson  and  the  Philistines. — About  the 
same  time  as  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  from  the 
east,  the  Purasati  (of  the  Egyptian  monuments),  or 
Philistines,  came  over  the  sea  from  Caphtor  (Crete), 
and  settled  in  the  rich  coast-lands  between  Carmel  and 


Gaza  (p.  28).  For  centuries  it  was  a  question  which  of 
the  two  races  was  to  have  the  mastery.  The  inevitable 
conflict  began  early,  and  was  not  ended  till  the  time 
of  David.  Samson,  Israel's  Hercules,  is  said  to  have 
saved  and  judged  Israel  in  tho  days  of  the  Philistines 
(13 5,  15 20,  1^31),  but  he  did  not,  like  the  other  Judges, 
call  Ids  tribesmen  to  arms  and  load  them  into  battle- 
His  exploits  were  single-handed  adventures.  As  a 
popular  hero  he  is  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  than 
Gideon,  Barak,  Jephthah,  David,  and  Samuel,  with 
whom  he  is  named  in  Heb.  1132.  That  the  tales  of 
his  escapades  were  popular  can  well  be  believed. 
"  Tho  scrapes  into  which  Samson's  weakness  for 
women  brought  him,  tho  way  in  which  ho  turned  the 
tables  on  those  who  thought  they  had  got  tho  best 
of  him,  tho  hard  knocks  ho  dealt  the  uncircumcised, 
and  the  practical  jokes  he  played  on  them  must  have 
mado  these  stories  great  favourites  with  the  story- 
loving  race,  such  as  all  tho  Semites  are "  (Moore, 
315). 

XIII.  1-24.  The  Birth  of  Samson.— 1.  D's  usual 
introduction. — 2.  Zorah  (p.  31)  is  now  Sar'a,  800  ft. 
above  the  valley  of  Sorek  (Wady  es-Surar),  17  m.  W.  of 
Jerusalem.  In  Jos.  1033  and  2  Ch.  Ili6  it  is  no  longer 
Danito,  but  Jud.ihite,  evidently  because  the  Danites 
of  the  town  had  moved  to  tho  north  (Jg.  18).— 3.  On 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  see  2i*.  The  words  "but  thou 
shalt  conceive  and  bear  a  son  "  belong  to  5,  and 
should  bo  deleted  here. — 4.  The  idea  was  that  a  person 
who  partook  of  anything  fermented  or  putrified  waa 
thereby  rendered  unfit  for  consecration  to  the  Deity. — 
5.  As  a  Nazirite  (pp.  103,  105)  Samson  was  "set  apart," 
not  by  his  own  voluntary  act  but  by  tho  will  of  God, 
from  tho  day  of  his  birth  and  during  his  whole  life, 
the  sign  of  hi-;  consecration  being  his  unshorn  hair. 
He  was  not  required  to  abstain  from  wine.  The  post- 
exilic  Nax.irite  (Nu.  6*)  bound  himself  by  a  vow  for  a 
time,  during  which  ho  abstained  from  wine,  and  on 
the  expiry  of  his  vow  he  cut  off  his  hair  and  presented 
it  at  the  sanctuary.  In  $b  read  "  ho  will  be  tho  first 
to  deliver  Israel." — 6.  A  man  of  God  was  an  inspired 
man,  a  prophet  (1  S.  2zj,  9e-8 ;  1  K.  1222,  etc.).  So 
impressed  was  Manoah's  wife  that  sho  abstained  from 
asking  the  questions  which  sho  would  have  put  to  an 
ordinary  stranger  :  "  What  is  thy  name  ?  Whence 
comest  thou  ?  " — 12.  Manoah  asks  (1)  what  will  be 
tho  "  manner "  of  the  child,  the  mode  of  his  up 
bringing,  tho  regimen  prescribed  for  him,  and  (2)  what 
will  be  his  calling  or  occupation.  Instead  of  answer 
ing  his  questions,  Yahweh's  angel  repeats  tho  injunc 
tions  already  given  to  the  mother. — 16.  With  His 
refusal  to  cat  bread  contrast  Gen  18s,  noting  tho 
gradual  spiritualising  of  ideas  regarding  God. — 1  7  f. 
Like  Jacob  (Gen.  3229*),  Manoah  asks,  but  in  vain, 
what  is  the  Divine  name,  which  is  inscrutable.  Not 
God's  unwillingness  to  reveal  Himself,  but  man's 
incapacity  for  a  fuller  revelation,  is  the  ground  of 
mystery.— 19.  Cf.  619-21.  Many  scholars  read  "unto 
the  Lord  that  doeth  wondrously. "  The  remaining  word.i 
belong  to  20. — 21  indicates  another  advance  in  theo 
logical  reflection.  Once  on  a  time  God  walked  and 
talked  with  men  ;  now  it  is  death  to  see  God  (c/.  1  S. 
2813).  Yet  a  woman's  quick  instinct  conquers  fear. — 
24.  "  Samson  "  comes  from  Shcmesh,  "  the  sun,"  and 
means  either  "  sunny  "  or  "  little  sun."  Only  the  width 
of  the  valley  separated  Zorah  from  Beth-Shomesh  (p.  31), 
"the  house  of  the  sun,"  evidently  an  ancient  centre 
of  sun-worship. — 25.  The  superhuman  energy  which 
Samson  began  to  display  is  ascribed  to  the  working  of 
Yahwch's  spirit  in  him  (see  3io*).  What  is  said  of 
Mahaneh-dan  does  not  agree  with  18 12  ;  and  some  pro- 
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pose  to  read  Manahath-dan,  the  home  of  the  Manoah 
oian. 

XIV.  1^.  Samson  at  Timnath — Samson's  adven 
tures  are  all  bound  up  with  his  relations  to  Philistine 
women— one  in  Timnath,  a  second  in  Gaza,  and  a 
third  in  the  valley  of  Sorek.  Tho  name  of  only  one 
of  them  is  given,  and  it  has  become  synonymous  with 
an  evil  enchantress.— 1.  Timnath  (p.  31)  is  the  modem 
Tibiiah,  3J  m.  to  the  SW.  of  Zr.rah.— 2.  The  youno- 
man's  parents  objected  to  a  marriage  with  an  alien 
(cf.  Gen.  243,  2634f.,  2746).— 3.  Among  the  neighbours 
of  the  Israelites  the  Philistines  alone  did  not  practise 
circumcision,  and  all  the  racial  hatred  of  those  dreaded 
rivals  is  put  into  the  opprobrious  epithet.  "  the  un- 
circumciscd"  (1  S.  Uo,  etc.).— 4.  Even  the  best 
Israelites  (among  them  the  writer  J)  assumed  that 
Yahweh  was  "against  the  Philistines,"  and  that  He 
sought  "  an  occasion  "  for  a  quarrel  with  them. 

XIV.  5-20.  Samson's  Marriage.— As  he  could  not  take 
an  unwelcomed    bride  to  his   father's  house,  Samson 
resolved   to   contract   a    marriage   in    which   his   wife 
would  remain  at  her  father's  house  (92*).     5  conveys 
the  idea  that  his  parents  after  all  i^ave  their  consent 
and  even  went  clown  with  him  to  the  wedding.     This 
in  itself  is  improbable,  and  there  is  no  indication  of 
their  presence  at  Timnath  or  of  their  returning  home. 
Moore  plausibly  suggests  that  a  later  writer,'  taking 
offence  at  the  story  of  an  improper  marriairo.  inserted 
"  and  his  father  and  his  mother  "  in  order  to  regularise 
it.     The   same    applies    to    10.— 6.    Cf.    David's    and 
Benaiah's  exploits  (1  S.  1734-3<">.  2  S.  23zo)  and  Her 
cules    fight  with  a  Nemean  lion.— 8.  Omit  "  to  take 
her,"    a  gloss   which   spoils   the   sense.     Samson   was 
returning  home  when  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  lion's 
carcase. —10.     Read    "And    he    went    down    to    the 
woman,  and  made  a  feast  there."     For  "  youni'  men  " 
read    "  bridegrooms.''— 11.  The    sense    is    not    pood, 
"  they  "    being   undefined.     Making  a   slight  change, 
read    ''and    he    took    thirty  companions,    and    they 
were  with  him."     At  Syrian  village  weddings  the  bride 
groom  is  still  attended  by  a  bodyguard   of  youni:  men 
(( 'a.  3if .).— 14.  As  a  poetical  expression  of  a  remarkable 
incident,  Samson's  couplet  is  perfect ;    but  it  was  not 
a  good  riddle,  as  the  Philistines  could  know  nothing 
of  the  facts  alluded  to  —15.  They  got  the  answer  not 
by  wit,  but  by  guile.     Probably  •"'  in  three  days  "  and 
"on   the  seventh  day"   should   be  omitted.      Bead 
"  And  they  were  not  able  to  guess  the  riddle,  so  they 
said  to  Samson's  wife,"  etc.     He  is  called  her  hus 
band,  and  she  his  wife,  though  as  yet  they  were  only 
betrothed.— The  end  of  15  reads  in  some  MSS  and  the 
Targum,    "  Have   ye  called   us  hither  to  impoverish 
us  ?  " — 18.  Tho  word  for  "  sun  "  cannot  be  right,  and 
a  very  slight  change  gives  the  reading  :    "  Before  he 
entered  into  the  chamber."     The  week  of  ante-nuptial 
festivities  was  ending,  the  marriage  day  had  at  length 
come,  when  the  thirty  youths  read  the  riddle  and  en 
joyed    their     triumph. — Samson's     retort     expressed 
his  fierce  contempt  for  the  Philistines  who  had  played 
him  false,  the  women  and  the  men  alike. — 19.  In 'his 
rage  he  rushed  away  home,  leaving  the  marriage  un- 
consummated,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  bride 
and  her  family.— 19a  is  evidently  a  later  insertion.— 
20.  The  indignant  father  at  once  gave  the  bride  to 
Samson's   groomsman,   and   the   interrupted   weddincr 
was  completed. 

XV.  Samson  against  the  Philistines.— His  anger 
having  cooled,  Samson  went  down  to  appease  his 
betrothed  and  complete  the  marriage.  When  he 
learned  how  things  stood,  he  was  angrier  than  ever, 
and  determined  to  wreak  his  revenge  upon  the  Philis 


tines.  The  stories  of  the  burning  of  their  corn  and 
the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  of  them  with  an  acs'a 
jawbone  are  good  examples  of  Hob.  folklore.  [For 
parallels,  especially  to  a  Roman  ceremony  at  the 
Ccrealia,  to  the  story  of  the  foxes,  see  ICC  and  CB, 
also  Frazer,  Spirits  of  the  Corn  and  of  the  Wild,  i.,  pp! 
29P>  f .  The  corn-spirit  is  sometimes  thought  1  o  assume 
the  shape  of  a  fox,  but  this  has  probably  no  beariiur 
on  this  slory.— A.  S.  P.]— 4.  Instead  of  foxos  (which 
do  not  roam  in  packs)  read  "jackals."  Tho  feud 
between  Samson  and  the  Philistines  now  became 
deadly.— 6.  Read,  with  some  Hob.  MSS.  and  ancient 
Vbb.,  her  and  her  father's  house  "  (i.e.  family).— 
ino  rock  Etam  is  not  certainly  known.— 17-19."  The 
etymologies  are  of  course  popular,  not  scientific. 
Ltamath-lehi  did  not  originally  mean  "  the  throwing 
away  of  the  jaw  bone,"  but  (cf.  m<j.)  Jawbone  Hill  (cf 
Ramoth-gilead).  Tho  "  hollow  place  "  that  is  in  Lolii 
—called  the  Maktesh  or  Mortar  from  its  shape— was 
cleft  by  God  long  before  Samson  eorno  on  the  scene 
And  En-hakkore  did  not  signify  "  the  well  of  him  that 
called,  '  but  the  Partridge's  (Caller's)  Spring. 

XVI.  1-3,  Samson  Carries  off  the  Gates"of  Gaza.— 
Gaza  was  the  last  coast  town  on  the  way  down  to 
Egypt,  about  30  m.  from  Samson's  home;  to-day  a 
town  of  16,000  inhabitants.— 2b  does  not  agree  with 
zn.  There  would  be  no  need  to  keep  watch  "by  night 
when  the  gates  were  closed.  The  Philistines  "  were 
quiet  all  the  night,"  i.e.  they  took  no  precautions. 
Lrobably  the  words  "compassed  .  .  .  city"  are  a 
later  addition.— 3.  The  gate  consisted  of  two  wings, 
which  were  flanked  by  two  posts  and  secured 
by  a  bar  let  into  the.  posts.  Samson  pulled  the  posts 
out  of  the  ground,  put  the  whole  framework  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill  that 
races  Hebron,  40  m.  from  Gaza. 

XVI.  4-22.  Samson  and  Delilah.— It  was  quite  near 
his  own  home,  in  the  Vale  of  Sorek  ("  Grape  Valley  "), 
that  the  Philistines,   aided  by  the  woman  who 'had 
him   in   thrall,  ultimately  got   the  giant  under  their 
power.     A  ruined  site  near  Zorah  is  still  called  Sunk. 
The   Jaffa-Jerusalem   railway  now   runs   through   the 
valley.     The    meaning    of    "  Delilah "    is    unknown  : 
perhaps   it   was   a   Philistine  word,   as  the  term  for 
'lords  "  or  "  tyrants  "  (se.rc.n,  pi.  same)  certainly  was. 
Delilah  was  to  receive  £150  from  each  of  the  five  for 
the  betrayal  of  her  lover.— 7.  Instead  of  "  withes," 
or  flexible  twigs,  read  "  seven  cords  of  fresh  sinews," 
i.e.  moist  gut ;    Moore  has  "  bowstrings."     Seven  was 
first  a  magical  and  then  a  sacred  number  (cf.   13).— 
10-13.  In  the  second  attempt  to  discover  the  secret 
everything  is   clear.— 13b   is   an   unfinished  sentence. 
The  LXX  lias,  "  If  thou  weave  the  seven  braids  of 
my  head  along  with  the  web,  and  beat  up  with  the 
pin,  my  strength  will  fail  and  I  shall  be  like  other  men. 
So  while  he  slept  Delilah  took  the  seven  braids  of  his 
head,  and  wove  them  .  .  .  and  said,"  etc.     She  wove 
his  hair  into  the  warp  with  her  fingers,  beating  it  tight 
with  the  pin  or  batten.     Samson  awoke,  and  pulled 
up  the  whole  framework — fixed  posts  and  loom—  by 
the  hair  of  his  head.     Omit  "  the  pin  of,"  which  was 
inserted  by  some  reader  who  mistook  the  nature  of 
the  pin. — 19.  Probably  we  should  read  "  and  he  shaved 
him  "  ;    and  the  LXX  proceeds  "  and  he  began  to  be 
afflicted,"  or  "  humbled."— 2G.  Yahweh  departed  from 
him  because  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Nazirite. 

XVI.  23-31.  The  Death  of  Samson.— Dagon,  the  god 
of  the  Philistines,  had  been  worshipped  in  the  Maritime 
Plain  long  before  their  coming.  They  adopted  the 
god  of  the  district,  just  as  many  Israelites  learned  to 
worship  the  Baals  of  Canaan.  One  of  the  Amarna 
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letter-writers  was  called  Dagon-takala.  There  is_  still 
a  Beit  Dajan  near  Joppa,  and  another  near  Nablus. — 
24.  In  the  Heb.  the  words  "  Our  god  .  .  .  many  of 
us  "  form  a  rhymed  five-line  song,  each  short  lino 
ending  in  enu. — 25.  The  blind  giant  apparently  made 
sport  by  harmless  exhibitions  of  his  strength. — 27. 
"  And  all  the  lords  .  .  .  women"  is  probably  a  later 
insertion  to  heighten  the  effect.  Codex  B  of  the  LXX 
has  70  instead  of  3000.— 28.  In  the  Heb.,  Samson 
prays,  with  grim  humour,  for  strength  to  avenge 
himself  for  one  of  his  two  eyes.  The  Eng.  trans, 
follows  the  VSS.— 30.  Lit.  "  Let  my  soul  die  with  the 
Philistines."  The  soul  was  not  immortal  ;  when  a 
man  died  his  soul  died ;  after  death  he  still  existed, 
but  only  as  a  shade,  not  as  a  soul.  The  chapter  ends 
with  a  note  by  D.  [A  discussion  of  the  narrative  is 
given  in  R.  A.  S.  Macalister's  Bible  Side- Lights  from 
ike  Mound  of  Gezer,  pp.  127-138.  It  is  argued  there 
that  Samson  performed  his  feats  in  front  of  the  temple. 
The  lords  were  in  a  large  deep  portico,  the  crowd  on 
the  roof  of  the  portico.  Samson  was  brought  within  the 
portico  to  rest  in  the  shade.  The  pillars  were  wood  on, 
and  what  Samson  did  was  to  push  them  off  their  stone 
bases,  so  that  the  lords  in  the  portico  and  the  crowd  on 
its  roof  were  killed,  but  not  those  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  itself,  except  such  as  might  be  killed  in  the 
panic.— A.  S.  P.] 

XVII.-XVIII.  This  section  is  the  first  of  two  supple 
ments.  It  explains  the  origin  of  the  famous  shrine 
at  Dan,  and  the  naivete  of  its  moral  and  religious 
ideas  proves  how  ancient  it  is.  In  not  a  few  places 
the  text  has  evidently  been  tampered  with  by  scribes, 
who  took  offence  at  practices  which  were  from  a  later 
point  of  view  irregular.  The  events  in  question  must 
have  occurred  before  the  time  of  Deborah  (017). 

XYII.  1-6.  Micah's  Graven  Image.— The  dread  of  a 
curse,  uttered  by  an  indignant  mother  against  the 
unknown  thief  of  her  money,  made  the  culprit,  her 
own  son,  confess  his  guilt.  At  a  certain  stage  of 
religious  development,  blessings  and  curses  are  sup 
posed  to  have  supernatural  potency  (p.  143).  In  this 
instance  the  mother  made  her  curse  still  more  effective 
by  "  devoting  "  the  lost  money  to  Yahweh.- — 2f.  Change 
the  order  :  "  I  took  it ;  now  therefore  I  restore  it  to 
thee.  And  his  mother  said,"  etc. — 4,  Comparing  "  a 
graven  image  and  a  molten  image  "  with  "  it  was  in 
the  house  "  and  "  the  graven  imago  "  in  183of.,  we 
conclude  that  "  a  molten  imago  "  is  throughout  a  later 
addition.- — 5.  Read  "  house  of  God  "  (Beth-elohim), 
Micah  being  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh.  As  a  wealthy 
man  he  had  his  own  shrine.  On  ephod  see  827*. 
Teraphim  were  also  images,  but  for  private,  domestic 
use  (p.  101).  Micah  consecrated,  lit.  "  filled  the  hand 
of"  (Lev.  8*.  Nu.  83*.  1  Ch.  29s*),  one  of  his  sons,  as 
priest. — 6.  This  is  the  apology  of  a  later  writer  for 
proceedings  of  which  his  age  could  not  approve. 

XVII.  7-13.  Micah  Secures  a  Levita  as  Priest.— 7.  The 
young  man  was  a  Judsean  by  birth,  and  a  Levito  by 
profession.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  he  "  so 
journed  "  among  his  own  people.  The  clause  should 
perhaps  stand  after  "  a  man  "  in  n. — 8.  End  with  "  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  journey." — 10.  Even  a  young 
Lovito  could  be  a  "  father,"  the  title  being  given  out 
of  respect  for  himself  or  his  sacred  office.  Ten  pieces 
of  silver  is  about  thirty  shillings. — 14.  Micah  had  a 
priest  before  (5),  but  only  a  layman,  his  own  son. 
Now  he  has  a  Levite,  trained  for  the  sacred  office, 
skilful  in  using  the  oracles  and  interpreting  Yahweh'a 
mind. 

^  XVIIL  1-7.  The  Danite  Scouts  at  the  House  of 
Micah. — This  chapter  is  of  great  value  as  an  illustra 


tion  of  the  mode  in  which  an  Israolitish  tribe  found  n 
settlement  in  the  country.  We  are  taken  b^ck  almost 
to  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  On  the  difficulty  which 
the  Danites  had  in  taking  possession  of  the  territory 
first  allotted  to  them  see  134.  Some  of  them  deter 
mined  to  seek  their  fortune  in  fresh  fields.  Their  five 
scouts  passed  the  house  of  Micah  on  the  way  north. 
How  they  knew  the  Levite's  voice  we  are  not  told. 
Either  he  was  an  old  acquaintance,  or  the  words  mean 
that  they  heard  a  voice  intoning,  which  they  knew  to  be 
a  Levite's.  Seizing  their  opportunity,  they  bade  him 
ask  counsel  of  God  for  them,  and  obtained  a  gratifying 
response. 

XVIIL  8-10.  The  Scouts  at  Laish.— Laish  was  at  the 
source  of  the  Jordan,  being  either  the  modern  Toll  el 
Kadi  or  Banias  (p.  32).  "Zidonians"  stands  here  for 
Phoenicians  (cf.  10i2).  These  were  a  quiet,  industrious 
trading  people,  and  the  men  of  Laish  wore  after  their 
"  manner,"'  being,  indeed  perhaps  a  Phoenician  settle 
ment.  They  were  the  kind  of  people  for  whom  the 
Danito  scouts  were  looking — a  people  easy  to  conquer  ! 
The  moral  question  as  to  the  right  of  overpowering 
and  disinheriting  a  "  quiet  and  secure  "  peasantry  was 
never  raised.  At  the  Bedouin  stage  of  culture,  might 
is  right. 

XVIII.  11-26.  The  Danites  Get  Possession  of  a 
Sacred  Image. — Kiriath-joarim  (the  city  of  forests)  is 
perhaps  Kuriat  el  'enab.  There  was  a  Mahaneh-dan 
(camp  of  Dan)  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  but  more 
than  one  place  might  bear  such  a  name.- — 14.  "  Con 
sider  what  ho  hath  to  do  "  is  the  language  of  high 
waymen.  What  Jiad  the  Danites  to  do  ?  To  respect 
the  rights  of  property  ?  To  avoid  sacrilege  'I  They 
knew  better. — 19.  They  stole  not  only  the  sacra  but 
the  priest,  whose  "  heart  was  glad,"  for  was  it  not 
better  to  bo  the  "  father  and  priest  "  of  a  tribe  than 
of  a  single  family  ?  — 25.  Unmoved  by  the  despairing 
cry  of  one  who  had  been  robbed  of  his  most  sacred 
treasures,  the  Danites  warned  Micah  that  there  were 
angry  fellows  among  them,  who  might,  if  molested, 
proceed  to  extremities.  Finding  no  redress,  Micah 
turns  back,  and  disappears  from  the  scene.  At  least 
his  life  had  been  spared  ;  but  the  "  angry  fellows  " 
treat  their  next  victims  differently.  "  They  came 
unto  Laish,  and  to  a  people  quiet  and  secure,  and 
smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  they 
burned  the  city  with  fire,  and  there  was  no  deliverer." 
How  modern  it  all  seems — with  the  exception  of  tho 
last  clause  !  Beth-rehob  ("  house  of  the  broad  place  ") 
may  bo  another  name  of  Banias. — 30.  The  name  and 
descent  of  the  young  Levite,  who  was  the  first  priest 
of  the  famous  sanctuary,  are  stated  at  the  end  of  tho 
story.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Moses  ;  but  by  the 
insertion  of  an  "  n  "  tho  great  name  was  afterwards 
changed  into  Manasseh,  the  idolatrous  king  !  "  The 
day  of  the  captivity  of  tho  land  "  was  cither  734  or 
721  B.C. — 31.  It  is  nowhere  stated  how  or  when  Sliiloh 
lost  its  importance  as  a  sacred  shrine.  The  destruction 
of  its  temple  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  Jer. 
7i2;i4,  26cj. 

XIX-XXI.  In  tho  story  of  the  outrage  of  Gibeah, 
there  is  a  combination  of  history  and  midrash.  Hosea 
(9g)  makes  allusion  to  the  "  days  of  Gibeah,"  as  a 
time  of  notorious  moral  depravity  in  Israel,  and  the 
events  which  he  had  in  view  doubtless  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  chapter.  But  when  Israel  is  called  "  tho 
congregation  "  (20i8),  when  tho  "  elders  of  the  con 
gregation  "  are  introduced,  and  when  the  tribes  come 
automatically  together  "  as  one  man  "  (20i,n),  making 
a  national  army  ten  times  as  great  as  Barak's,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  is  a  modernised  version  of  the  story, 
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written  in  tho  language  of  the  ''  congregation."  It  is 
the  task  of  criticism  to  separate  tho  original  narrative 
from  its  accretions. 

XIX.  The  Outrage  of  Gibeah. — 1.  On  "  sojourning," 
see    176.     The    "farther   sido "    of    the    highlands    of 
Ephraim  meant  the  northern  part.     Tho  relation  of 
concubinage  had  the  sanction  of  widespread  custom 
(cf.  831.  Gen.  '2'2>4,  etc.).  and  tho  concubine's  father 
became  tho  man's  father-in-law  (4). — 6-8.  The  repeti 
tions  are  very  awkward,   and  nothing  is  lost  if  the 
whole  of  66  to  8  is  omitted.— 10.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  Jcbus  was  the  old  Canaanite  name  of  tho  city. 
But  the  Amarna  tablets,  written  before  the  coming  of 
tho  Israelites,  Lav.:  the  name  Uru-salim.     Jebus  is  p, 
literary,    not    an    historic;-!    name.— 12.  "  Stranger  " 
means  alien,   foreigner  ;    an,l  ':  that  "   refers  to  city, 
not   to  stranger.     In    Gibeah,    an    Israclitish    city,    a 
kindlier  welcome  was  to  be  expected  than  among  tho 
Jebusites. — 13.  Gibeah   is   perhaps   Tell   el-Ful,  3   m. 
N.  of  Jerusalem.     Some  seven  Gibeahs  are  mentioned 
in  the  OT.     The  word  moans  "  an  isolated  hill."  as 
distinguished    from    the    hill-country    (/Mr).— 15.  For 
"  street "'  read  "'  broad  place  "  or  ''  market-place,"  tho 
liehob  of  an  eastern  tov.  n  corresponding  somewhat  to 
tho  Agora  or   Forum   of   Greek   and   Koman   cities — 
16.  As  in  Sodom,  so  in  Gibeah,  the  one  hospitable  man 
was  a  stranger.     i<-[>  is  probably  a  late  addition,  for 
what  early  v, riter  \\ould  require  to  tell  his  readers  that 
"  the  men  of  the  plaee  were  Benjamites  '"  ? — 2?!.  "  Sons 
of  Belial''  meant  vile  scoundrels.    "Belial"  (\vorthkA;- 
ness)  did  not  beoomo  a  proper  name  till  the  apocalyptic 
period  (1'r.  (Ji 2*). — 23.  "  Folly"  is  too  weak  ;  ''  wanton 
deed"  comes  nearer  the  sense.    Tho  Heb.  "  tool  "  was  a 
j>erson  as  devoid  of  moral  a^  ot  religious  filing  (p.  3-14, 
Pr.  ]?*).• — 24.  This  honiblo  detail  is  deliberately  added 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  picture  of  Gibeah  as 
like  that  of  Sodom  as  possible  (Gen.   19s).     Happily 
nothing   more  is  said  of  the  maiden,  and  the  whole 
verse  seems  to  be  an  irrelevant  addition.— -25.  To  tho 
modem  mind  the  Levile,  who  throws  his  wife  out  into 
the  dark  street,  is  as  gv.il  ty  as  the  rabble  to  whom  ho 
surrenders  her.     But  that  was  not  tho  ancient  point, 
of  view.     This  is  the  story,  not  of  the  avenging  of  a 
woman's  violated  honour,  but  of  tho  vindication  (1)  of 
a  man's  sacred  ritrhts  of  property  (in  his  wife),  and 
(2)  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. — 27.  The  picture  of  the 
voman  lying,  when  the  <i  iv  d-.wns,"  i>.t  the  door  of  the 
house,    with    her   hands    upon   the   threshold,"    has    a 
tragic  pathos  of  which  the  narrator  of  the  story  seems 
but  dimly  conscious.— SO.  The  LXX  reads,  "  and  ho 
commanded  tho  men  whom  he  sent  out :  Thus  shall  ye 
pay  to  all  the  men  of  Israel,  Did  ever  a  thing  like  this 
happen,    from    the    day  .  .  .  unto    this    day.     And 
everyone  who  saw  it  said,  Su?h  a  thing  ar:  this  has  not 
happened  or  been  seen  from  tho  day  .  .  .  unto  this 
day." 

XX.  The  Outrage  Avenged. — "  Tho  congregation  " 
(LXX  Synagoge)  is  a  post-exilic  term.     The  words  "  aa 
one  man  "  suggest  a  uuity  of  action  such  as  was  not 


secured  till  long  alter  the  timo  of  the  Judges.  "  The 
assembly  of  the  poopio  of  God  "  was  a  phrase  often 
heard  in  the  second  Temple,  but  not  in  the  days  of  tho 
Judges. — 2.  Contiast  tho  army  mustered  against 
Sisera.  40.000  men  strong  (Jg.  5;;). — 10.  Each  of  tho 
three  clauses  means  precisely  the  some  thing. — -15.  The 
figures  are  in  some  confusion,  tho  size  of  the  Benjamito 
force  being  indicated  throe  times,  and  .each  timo 
differently  (15,  35,  44-47). — 16.  According  to  tho  VSS, 
i6a  should  be  omitted  (note  the  repetition  of  "  700 
chosen  men  ")  ;  and  "  every  one  "  means  each  of  the 
20.000  men  who  were  all  left-handed.  The  skill  oi 
tho  Bonjamitcs  as  archers  and  siingers  is  alluded  to  i:i 
'2  Gh.  12cf.— 23  -should  evidently  stand  before  22-2/1. 
The  words  in  brackets  were  added  by  an  editor  or 
scribe  who  counted  it  improper  to  offer  sacrifice  except 
where  the  Ark  was  housed,  and  who  therefore  inferred 
that  Bethel,  instead  of  Shiir.h,  possessed  the  sacra 
for  a,  time.  History  give.;  no  hint  of  this  arrangement. 
— SO-48.  Tho  account  of  the  third  day's  fighting  i> 
extremely  confused.  In  35  the  battle  is  over;  in  36?; 
it  begins  again. — 33.  Baal-tamar  is  unknown.  For 
"  Maareh-geba "  read  (\vi'h  LXX)  "the  West  of 
Gibeah."- — 37.  Tho  ruso  piv.'.-tised  is  very  like  that 
omployed  by  Joshua  aga-'i.-t  /'.i  (Jos.  8141.). — 40.  Tho 
last  words  may  be  translate!,  "  And,  behold,  tho  holo 
caust  of  the  city  went  up  to  h'uvcn."  The  smoking 
and  blazing  city  are  imaged  as  a  sacrifice.  Heaven 
has  been  offered  many  such  "  holocausts  of  barbarian 
lance." — 43.  Te.\t  corrupt,  ilo^ro  suggests  "they 
out  Benjamin  to  m  Nohah  :•-«  far  as  opposite 

Geba,  eastward." — 45.  The  rock  itimmon  is  now 
Kammon,  3  m.  K.  of  .Bethel. — 4-8.  Benjamin  is  mado 
a  hci'on,  as  it  it  were  a  heathen  tribe.  "  devoted"  in  war. 
XXI.  Benjamin  Saved  from  Extinction. — Two  ver 
sions  of  this  story  have  been  editorially  combined. 
The  second  ih  evidently  the  older,  it  was  stated  ti).a 
the  children  of  Israel  came  together  as  onu  man  (20i,ii), 
but  it  now  appears  that  Jabe.- is-giicad,  the  city  that 
was  so  loyal  to  Saul  the  Bcnu^ahc  (1  S.  11  if.,  311  if., 
2  S.  25?,  '2\  isf.),  did  not  send  a  single  man  to  fight 
against  Benjamin.  For  this  sin.  all  the  inhabitants 
are  "  devoted,''  except  the  maidens,,  who  are  given, 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  the  Benjamite  remnant.  Tho 
second  version  (16-24)  is  quite  independent  of  tho 
first,  and  entirely  different  in  spirit.  It  is  unqucs- 
lion:.I)iy  very  ancient,  and  the  glimpse  which  it  gives 
of  an  c.utumn  "  feast  of  Yahweh  "  at  Shiloh,  when 
young  maidens  po;lor!i;e<!  choral  dances  in  tho  vine 
yards,  is  full  of  interest.  The  Benjamin  marriage  by 
captuie  strongly  ir  .--mblcs  the  famous  rape  of  the 
Sabino  women  (Livy,  i-  t>).— 22.  Text  uncertain.  For 
"complain  unto  usv  read  "  strive  with  you  "  (LXX). 
With  an  emended  text  zzb  may  run,  "  Be  gracious  to 
them,  for  if  ye  had  given  thorn  (your  daughters)  unto 
them,  you  would  surely  now  be  guilty."  The  rest  of 
the  verse,  "  Because  .  .  .  battle,"  is  an  editorial 
attempt  to  jnin  tho  early  Shiloh  story  to  the  late 
Jabesh-giload  one. 
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Tna  Book  of  Ruth  is  found  near  the  end  of  the  Heb. 
Bible.  It  is  the  second  of  the  five  "Festal  Rolls" 
(Megilloth.  p.  418),  Ca.,  Lam.,  FM.,  and  LVt.  being  the 
other  four.  Its  transference  by  the  LXX,  followed 
by  the  Vulgate  and  the  modern  versions,  to  a  position 
between  Jg.  and  Sam.  is  duo  to  its  opening  words, 
"  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges 
ruled."  But  in  spirit  it  diifers  entirely  from  Jg.  It 
is  like  a  pastoral  symphony  after  a  surfeit  of  martial 
music.  Even  the  Bible  scarcely  contains  a  sv/eeter  tale 
of  iovo.  Goethe  characterised  it  as  "  the  loveliest 
little  idyll  that  tradition  Ins  transmitted  to  us." 
Only  in  later  portions  of  the  OT  do  wo  find  somewhat 
similar  pictures  of  pastoral  peace  and  domestic  love, 
e.g.  in  Job  li-5,  Pas.  127,  128,  133,  Pr.  31 10-31.  (See 
fur*  her,  p.  22.) 

Several  facts  indicate  that  the  book  was  not  written 
before,  but  probably  a  considerable  time  after,  the 
Exile  :  the  fairly  numerous  Aramaic  words  and  forms 
which  the  writer  uses ;  his  allusion  to  a  custom 
familiar  enough  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  (Dt.  259!.), 
but  obsolete  in  his  own  day  (Ru.  47)  ;  and  his  attitude 
towards  mixed  marriages,  which  points  to  a  time 
subsequent  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The 
writer  was  evidently  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and 
warm  affections.  To  him  the  laws  of  Israel  were  not 
us  "  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  alter 
not."  For  his  book  quietly  ignores,  if  it  does  not 
deliberately  oppose,  the  law  in  Dt.  23^;  :  "  An  Am 
monite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  assembly 
of  the  Lord  ;  even  to  the  tenth  generation  shall  none 
belonging  to  them  enter  into  the  assembly  of  the 
Lord  for  ever."  Ezra  found  it  necessary  to  enforce 
the  law.  and  demanded  the  divorce  of  foreign  women 
married  to  Israelites  (Ezr.  9f . ;  c/.  Neh.  1323!).  But 
even  Ezra  would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  divorce 
Ruth  from  Boaz.  Their  marriage  was  too  manifestly 
made  in  heaven,  planned  by  a  God  who  educates  His 
people  by  giving  laws  to  one  generation  and  modifying 
them  for  another,  never  destroying  but  always  per 
fecting  His  work. 

Literature.—  Commentaries :  (a)  Cooke  (CB), 
Thatcher  (Cent.B);  (c)  Nowaek  (HK),  Bertholet 
(KHC).  Other  literature  :  Gunkcl,  Reden  und  Aufm-lae, 
pp.  65-92. 

I.  1-22.  Ruth  and  Naomi. — Bethlehem  ceased  for  a 
time  to  be  what  its  name  signified — a  house  of  bread. 
Under  stress  of  famine  Elimelech,  with  his  wife  Naomi, 
left  his  Judsean  home,  and  went  to  sojourn  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  where  he  died.  His  two  sons  married 
women  of  Moab,  Orpah  and  Ruth,  but  died  childless, 
so  that  Naomi  and  her  daughters-in-law  were  left 
together  in  lonely  widowhood. — 1.  Seen  from  the  up 
lands  of  Judea,  the  mountains  of  Moab  are  like  an 
immense  wall  rising  beyond  the  mysterious  gulf  of 
the  Dead  Sea. — 2.  Elimcloch.  meaning  "  my  God  is 
king,"  is  an  ancient  Palestinian  name,  which  occurs 


in  the  Amarna  tablets.  Naomi  means  "my  sweet 
one,"  a  mother's  fond  name  for  her  chiid.  Ephrath  was 
a  district  round  about  Bethlehem  (rj.  Gen.  3019*,  1  S. 
17i2). — 4.  The  derivation  of  Orpah  and  Ruth  is  un 
certain,  but  the  latter  appears  to  mean  "  the  friend  " 
or  "  companion." — 8.  Yahweh  sometimes  visited  His 
people  in  grace  (e.g.  Ex.  431,  I  S.  221),  and  sometimes 
in  displeasure  (Jer.  615,  49s). — 7.  Strictly  speaking, 
only  one  of  the  three  women  could  bo  said  to  "  return  " 
to  the  land  of  Judah — 8.  The  writer  belonged  to  a 
time  when  Yahweh's  power  was  known  to  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Canaan.  Jcphthah  spoke  of 
Chemosh  as  the  god  of  Moab  (Jg.  11.24)  but  Naomi 
knows  better,  and  prays  that  Yahweh  may  be  kind  to 
her  daughters-in  law  in  the  land  of  "vloab. — 11-13.  It 
was  the  custom  in  Israel  that  a  childless  widow  became 
the  wife  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  his  first  son  by  her 
was  counted  the  heir  of  the  deceased  husband,  whose 
name  was  thus  preserved  (p.  109,  Dt.  255-io*).  But 
Naomi  has  no  more  sons.  She  knows  the  Levirate  law 
(p.  109),  but.  alas,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  she 
can  do  nothing  for  her  daughters-in-law.  It  grieves 
her  sore,  not  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
girls  whom  her  sons  had  wedded,  that  Yahweh's  hand 
(not,  as  wo  say,  "  things  ")  has  gone  against  her. — . 
15-17.  But  though  she  can  give  her  daughters  no 
levirs  (brothers-in-law),  one  of  them  has  found  her 
heart's  treasure  in  Naomi  herself,  and  the  passionate 
words  in  which  she  expresses  the  determination  to 
remain  with  her  in  life  and  in  death  are  unsurpassably 
beautiful.  Yahweh  had  already  become  Pvuth's  God, 
and  her  words  are  prompted  not  only  by  a  tender 
human  affection,  but  by  a  deep  religious  feeling. — 
19.  When  the  women  came  to  Bethlehem,  "  the  city 
was  moved,"  as  any  quiet  eastern  town  still  is  upon 
the  arrival  of  strangers.- — 29.  Naomi  sadly  aska  her 
old  neighbours  to  change  her  name  from  Naomi  to 
Mara— from  "  sweet  "  to  "  bitter."  It  is  remarkable 
that  she  uses  nearly  the  same  words  as  Job  (272),  giving 
God  the  same  antique  name  of  Shaddai  (the  Almighty). 
And  was  there  not  in  her  heart,  as  in  Job's,  a  sense 
of  the  mystery  of  pain,  a  pathetic  protest  (in  her  case 
unspoken)  against  the  old  doctrine  that  suffering  is 
always  deserved  ?  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  doctor 
of  the  old  school  to  say  why  Yahweh  had  dealt  very 
bitterly  with,  testified  against,  afflicted  Naomi. — • 
22.  The  beginning  of  barley  harvest  was  in  the  month 
of  April. 

II.  1-23.  The  Meeting  of  Boaz  and  Ruth.— Naomi's 
"  kinsman  " — quite  a  different  word  from  tho  "  near 
kinsman  "  (goe'l)  of  20 — is  introduced  in  Heb.  words 
which  sometimes  denoted  "  a  wealthy  man,"  and 
sometimes  "  a  valiant  man,"  so  that  a  peaceful  farmer 
like  Boaz  is  characterised  in  the  same  terms  as  warriors 
like  Gideon  and  Jephthah  (Jg.  Gi2,  Hi).  Tho  name 
Boaz  may  mean  "  in  Him  is  strength." — 2,  It  was  a 
custom,  and  it  became  a  law,  in  Israel  that  the  poor, 
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the  stranger,  the  orphan,  and  the  widow  should  be 
permitted  to  glean  in  the  harvest  fields  (Dt.  24igf., 
Lev.  2322). — 3.  It  was  Ruth's  "hap"  to  glean  in 
Boaz's  field.  Even  a  writer  who  sees  the  hand  of  God 
in  everything  (113)  may  speak  of  some  things  as 
"  happening  "  :  cf.  our  Lord's  words,  "  By  chance  a 
certain  priest  came  down  that  way"'  (Lk.  1031). — 
7.  Text  uncertain,  and  "  in  the  house  "  cannot  bo 
right.  Probably  the  clause  moans  simply  "  without 
resting  a  moment." — 8f.  It  was  the  task  of  the 
"  young  men  "  to  reap  and  of  the  "  maidens  "  to  gather 
the  sheaves,  as  in  western  lands  before  the  days  of 
machinery. — 12.  Boa/,  offers  a  devout  prayer  for  Ruth, 
a  prayer  which  ho  is  to  be  instrumental  in  fulfilling, 
though  as  yet  this  has  not  occurred  to  him. — 13.  Ruth 
gratefully  acknowledges  that  he  has  comforted  her  by 
speaking  kindly  to  her,  lit.  speaking  to  her  heart  (cf. 
Hos.  2 1 4,  Is.  402).  She  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  not  without  memories  of  homo,  and  she  neodod 
to  be  comforted,  though  Keats  goes  somewhat  too 
far  in  his  sympathy  for  "  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth, 
when  sick  for  home  she  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien 
corn."  Her  home  was  now,  in  truth,  where  Naomi 
was,  and  her  refuge  under  the  wings  of  Yahweh,  the 
God  of  Israel  (12). — 14.  Ruth,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
a  mere  heathen,  is  invited  to  dip  her  morsel  in  the 
vinegar  along  with  the  reapers  of  Bethlehem,  though 
the  orthodox  Jew  has  always  avowed  to  the  Gentile, 
"  I  will  not  eat  with  thee.  drink  with  thoc,  nor  pray 
with  thee.'' — 16.  The  "  bundles  "  were  the  armfuls 
that  were  being  gathered  into  sheaves. — 17.  At  tho 
end  of  the  day  Ruth  had  an  ophah — almost  a  bushel — • 
of  barley  to  take  home. — 18.  A  more  graphic  reading 
is  found  in  the  ancient  VSS,  "  and  she  showed  her 
mother-in-law  what  she  had  gleaned. "'• — 20.  This 
sounds  like  a  recantation  ;  after  all  Yahweh  has  not 
left  off  His  kindness  (contrast  laof.).  "  One  of  our 
near  kinsmen  "  means  "  one  of  those  who  have  the 
right  to  redeem  for  us."  Naomi  and  Ruth  need  a 
"redeemer"  (god),  else  Elimelech's  property  would 
go  to  strangers.  The  function  of  the  "  near  kinsman  " 
was  of  great  importance  in  Hob.  family  life.  If  a  man 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  sold  himself  or  his 
property,  the  go>Ts  part  was  to  redeem  him  nr  it;  if 
ho  was  killed,  the  god  was  the  avenger  of  blood  ;  and 
if  he  died  without  personal  issue,  the  god  endeavoured 
to  prevent  his  estate  from  passing  to  strangers  (Lev. 
25.I/-49). 

III.  Boaz  as  a  Goel. — Elimelech  and  his  two  song 
were  dead.  Would  any  member  of  the  family  have 
enough  right  and  proper  feeling  to  save  his  name  from 
extinction  ?  The  nearest  relative  was  in  this  case 
silent  and  inactive.  But,  with  the  originality  of  love, 
Naomi  devised  a  plan  not  merely  for  the  redemption 
cf  her  late  husband's  estate  and  the  continuation  of 
the  family  succession,  but  for  the  happy  settlement  of 
Ruth  in  a  Judtean  homo.  Ignorant  of  the  customs 
of  Bethlehem,  Ruth  follows  her  mother-in-law's  in 
structions  to  the  letter.  According  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  time  there  was  nothing  immodest  or  unwomanly 
in  their  bold  and  unusual  lino  of  action.  Rightly 
understood,  it  was  only  a  gentle  and  delicate  way  of 
appealing  to  a  kinsman's  chivalry  ;  and  Ruth  did  not 
appeal  in  vain.. — 1.  Better  "a  resting-place"  (mg.\; 
the  beautiful  Heb.  word  (menuhd)  has  much  the  same 
associations  as  our  "  homo  "  (Ps.  132i4). — 3.  The  time 


of  the  threshing  was  .from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  during  which  time  a 
cool  wind  blows  up  from  the  sea. — 4.  The  peasants  of 
Palestine  still  sleep  in  the  open  air  at  the  threshing 
time  (Robinson,  ii.  720). — 7.  The  morrincss  of  Boaz's 
heart  seems  as  natural  as  its  unaffected  piety.  The 
charm  of  this  idyll  lies  in  its  perfect  humanity. — 8-lQa 
The  hero  of  a  western  song  is  represented  as  saying, 
"  0  wort  thou  in  the  cauld  blast  .  .  .  my  plaidio  to 
the  angry  airt,  I'd  shelter  thee  "  ;  hero  it  is  the  un 
sheltered  woman  who.  greatly  daring,  takes  the 
initiative  with  the  prayer,  "  Spread  thy  skirt  over  thine 
handmaiden."  This  act  had  a  symbolic,  indeed  a 
sacred,  meaning,  being  a  kinsman's  mode  of  signifying 
that,  in  loyalty  to  the  dead,  he  was  ready  to  act  the 
part  of  a  "redeemer,"  wedding  and  protecting  one 
who  would  otherwise  be  homeless  and  friendless. — 
11.  By  this  time  all  the  city,  lit.  the  "  gate,"  know 
Ruth's  character.  Just  inside  the  gate  of  the  city 
was  "  the  broad  placo  "  (the  Jiehd't),  where  all  business 
was  transacted  and  the  news  of  the  day  discussed  (4i). 
Ruth  was  a  "  virtuous  woman  "  in  the  sense  of  Pr.  31 10. 
— 16.  Naomi's  question.  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "  can  only 
mean  How  is  it  with  thee  ?  How  hast  thou  fared  ?  (mg.). 
IV.  Ruth's  Marriage.— 1.  Instead  of  "  such  an  one  !  " 
Boaz  called  the  person's  actual  name,  which  the 
narrator  either  does  not  know  or  does  not  see  any 
need  for  bringing  into  the  story. — 2.  The  elders  of  the 
city  are  called  in  as  witnesses  of  an  important  trans 
action  affecting  the  rights  of  a  family.  For  "  selleth  " 
we  ought  to  read  "  hath  sold."  The  point  is  that  the 
property  had  passed  out  of  the  family's  hands  and 
required  to  be  redeemed. — 5.  Here  the  meaning  is 
entirely  missed  in  our  translation.  Read,  "  Thou 
buyest  Ruth  also  "  (cf.  10).  Marriage  by  purchase 
was  the  ancient  Semitic  practice,  but  no  more  is  meant 
hero  than  that  the  redeemer  of  the  property  of  Naomi 
was  required  at  the  same  time  to  marry  her  daughter- 
in-law. — 6-8.  The  noxt-of-kin,  who  at  first  expressed 
his  willingness  to  redeem  the  property,  drew  back  on 
sacond  thoughts.  Feeling  that  ho  could  not  afford  to 
be  so  generous  to  the  widow  of  a  dead  relative,  he 
declined  to  "  build  up  his  brother's  house  "  (Dt.  25g). 
And  in  token  of  the  fact  that  he  renounced  his  rights, 
alike  to  the  estate  and  to  Ruth,  he  took  off  his  sandal 
and  handed  it  to  Boaz,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses. 
The  writer  explains  that  this  was  "  the  custom  in 
former  times."  The  right  to  walk  over  an  estate  at 
will  belonged  only  to  the  owner,  and  the  shoe  was  tho 
natural  symbol  of  possession  (cf.  Ps.  60s).— 9.  Boaz 
buys  the  estate  which  had  belonged  to  Naomi ;  another 
indication  of  the  lateness  of  the  book,  for  the  Mosaic 
Law  did  not  admit  the  right  of  a  widow  to  inherit  her 
husband's  property ;  but  see  Judith  87.— 14.  "  Near 
kinsman  "  conveys  only  part  of  the  meaning  of  go&l  ; 
to  got  the  full  sense  we  need  the  combination  "  kinsman 
and  redeemer."  Some  of  the  best  interpreters  think 
that  in  this  verse  a  second  god  now  comes  on  the 
scene — the  new-born  child  ;  but  that  is  scarcely  likely, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  babe  who  is  referred  to  at 
the.  end  of  this  verse  and  in  the  next. — 17.  "  Obed  " 
means  servant,  i.e.  servant  of  God.  Hero  tho  idyll 
proper  ends,  the  genealogy  being  doubtless  the  addition 
of  another  hand.  It  "  may  well  have  been  added  long 
after  tho  Book  itself  was  written,  in  an  age  that  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  pedigrees  "  (Driver). 


I.  AND  II.  SAMUEL 


BY  PRINCIPAL  W.  H.  BENNETT 


Title.  Our  two  Books  of  Satnuei  are  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  what  was  originally  a  single  book  in 
the  Heb.  in  LXX  the  books  arc  called  1  and  2  King- 


Composition.- — The  hit5tory  of  the  book  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hex.  and  Jg.  ;  indeed  it  is  some 
times  thought  that  the  books  Gen.-Jg.  and  Samuel  were 
compiled  from  the  same  sources,  by  the  same  literary 
process,  and  by  the  same  seiies  of  editors.  The  reader 
should  supplement  the  brief  statement  here  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  account  of  the  methods  of  historical 
composition  in  Israel  given  in  the  previous  commen 
taries  and  articles. 

Samuel  includes  material  from  the  period  before  the 
publication  of  Dt.  m  621  ;  material  written  under  the 
influence  of  Dt.  ;  and  later  material.  The  pre-Dt. 
material  included  three  groups  of  sections  : 

(A)  Sections  often  regarded  as  similar  in  character 
to  the  Pentateuchal  material,  J.     The  symbol  ( J)  is  used 
here  for  these  sections,  not  as  asserting  their  identity 
with   the   Hex.    source,   but  as   a   recognition   of   the 
similarity  between  the  two  sets  of  material.     This  (J) 
includes  a  History  of  Saul   and  a  History  of  David. 
These  may  be  merely  parts  of  the  same  work  ;  or  on 
the  other  hand,  the  (J)  material  concerning  each  of  the 
two  kings  may  be  derived  from  two  or  more  sources. 

(B)  Sections  similar  to  the  Pentateuchal  E ;  these 
are    denoted    here   by   (E);    cf.   previous   paragraph. 
These  include  a  fragment  of  a  History  of  the  Ark,  and 
material  from  a  History  or  Histories  of  Saul  and  David. 

(C)  Sections  similar  to   the  later  additions  to   the 
Pentateuchal  source   E  ;    these  sections   are  denoted 
here  by  the  symbol  (E2) ;  cf.  above.     They  include  a 
History  of  Samuel,  and  perhaps  material  from  other 
sources.     (E2)  was  compiled  about  the  same  time  as  the 
publication  of  Dt.     Some  sections  given  to  (E-)  here 
are  sometimes  regarded  as  Deuteronomic. 

The  Deuteronomic  material  is  denoted  by  (D)  ;  and 
the  later  material  by  (R). 

The  general  history  of  the  book  is  as  follows  :  During 
the  early  Monarchy,  various  accounts  were  written  of 
the  times  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  ;  the  material 
ascribed  to  (J)  and  (E)  is  derived  from  these  accounts. 
Later  on,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  Monarchy, 
other  narratives  were  written  and  supplements  were 
added  to  the  earlier  works.  The  material  ascribed  to 
(E2)  was  derived  from  these  accounts. 

Also  towards  the  close  of  the  Monarchy,  an  editor, 
corresponding  to  the  Pentateuchal  R,  made  a  compila 
tion  from  (J),  (E),  (E2),  which  may  be  described  as  a 
fii'st  edition  of  the  Book  cf  Samuel.  During  or  after 
the  Exile,  scholars  writing  under  the  influence  of  Dt. 
revised  this  first  edition,  thus  producing  the  second  or 
Deut<  ronomic  edition  ;  the  additions  made  by  these 
scholars  are  denoted  by  (D).  There  was  further  re 
vision  later  on  by  other  editors  and  scribes  ;  the 
additions  made  by  them  are  denoted  by  (R).  They 


gave  the  book  its  present  form.  Some,  however, 
regard  the-  Deuteronomic  as  the  first  edition  ;  or 
otherwise  vary  somewhat  the  above  scheme. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  wo  have  given  a  very 
rough  and  approximate  statement,  omitting  many 
details,  qualifications,  and  possible  alternatives.  The 
theories  and  ascertained  facts  as  given  in  the  standard 
commentaries  are  detailed,  various,  and  complicated  ; 
if  we  could  fully  determine  the  actual  facts,  they  would 
probably  turn  out  to  be  more  complicated  still. 

We  have  tried  to  indicate  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  how  and  how  far  the  different  sections  aro 
connected  with  each  other ;  whether,  for  instance, 
1  S.  19u-i7  is  the  sequel  of  1827  or  of  19io,  or  is  not 
connected  with  cither  of  them.  There  are,  however, 
groups  of  sections  where  there  is  clearly  a  connected 
sequence  ;  wo  do  not  take  into  account  minor  addi 
tions.  The  more  important  of  these  groups  are  : 

The  Early  Life  of  Samuel  (1  S.  1,  2 11-26,  81-40.). 

The  History  of  the  Ark  (1  S.  4i6-7i). 

The  History  of  Saul  (1  S.  9i-10i6,  11,  132-7a, 
13156-1446). 

David  at  Ziklag,  Gilboa,  David  at  Hebron,  etc. 
(1  S.  27-2  S.  G). — The  insertions,  editorial  and 
from  other  sources,  are  rather  large  in  this 
series  of  sections,  and  there  is  uncertainty  as  to 
1  S.  28,  which  see. 

David,  Bathsheba,  Amnon,  Absalom,  Sheba  (2  S.  9- 
20).— Sometimes  called  "  The  Court  History  of 
David." 

The  editorial  process  through  which  our  book  was 
developed  from  its  sources  can  be  only  very  imperfectly 
reconstructed  ;  little  can  be  added  here  to  what  has 
been  said  above.  It  is  often  suggested  that  2  S.  9-20 
was  omitted  from  the  Deuteronomic  edition  and  re 
stored  by  a  later  editor.  The  editorial  arrangement  of 
material  has  not  always  followed  the  order  of  time, 
e.g.  the  events  described  in  2  S.  21-24  are  earlier  than 
those  in  1  S.  9-20.  See  the  commentary  on  these 
and  other  passages. 

It  must  be  understood  that  all  our  statements  as  to 
derivation  of  sections  from  sources  arc  largely  approxi 
mate.  When  a  section  is  said  to  be  early,  that  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  to  some 
extent  annotated  or  modified  by  later  editors  ;  and 
when  a  section  is  said  to  be  late,  that  does  not  mean 
that  a  late  writer  sat  down  and  made  it  all  up  out  of 
his  own  head  ;  ho  usually  worked  on  the  basis  of  older 
material,  and  it  may  often  happen  that  phrases  or 
sentences  from  ancient  document:;  are  preserved  ver 
batim  in  late  sections.  Throughout,  a  number  of 
minor  additions  and  modifications  have  been  ignored, 
partly  because  of  the  limitation  of  space,  partly  in 
order  not  to  bewilder  the  reader.  This  neglect  of 
details,  mostly  trivial  and  often  merely  technical,  pro 
motes,  rather  than  hinders,  the  forming  of  a  correct, 
impression.  In  the  following  table,  the  figures  arc 
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even  morr-  r-iprorimnto  thn.n  elsewhere  ;  in  some  cases 
the  ascription  in  the  table  of  a  section  to  a  source 
merely  means  that  the  bulk  of  the  section  is  from  that 
source  ;  <  he  more  important  of  the  additions  will  bo 
found  in  < -flier  columns  of  the  table  or  in  the  commen 
tary.  Especially  seo  1  ,S.  171-18.=;,  28  for  tho  compli 
cated  problems  connected  with  those  sections. 


l  S.  9t-lo,  if. 


(E) 


4ib-7i 


9-20 
21 


1  6-10 


7,  8 


1447-51 
Ith-iV? 


Evidence  of  Composition. — Our  book  abounds  in  the 
duplicate  nru  r.iiivo.-  di-.'renant  statements  and  differ 
ences  of  standpoint  which  indicate  composite  author 
ship.  For  instance,  there  are  two  accounts  of  tho 
institution  of  tho  .Monarchy.  In  1  S.  id  — 10i6,  11, 
Samuel  is  an  obscure  local  seer,  and  the  Monarehv  is 
a  boon  from  Yahvveh  ;  in  8,  1017-27,  12,  Samuel  is'tho 
Judge  of  all  Israel,  and  the  Monarchy  is  an  evil  thi:i_-, 
granted  as  a  punishment  for  the  ungrateful  importunii  v 
of  the  people.  Cf.  also  1  S.  227-36  and  3-  l:5-ff.  and 
15;  IGi.iif.  and  17,s  .=;<?.;  ISiof.  and  1'Jsff. :  18 17!?.  and 
20  ff. ;  21 10  ff.  and  27:  24  and  2(i;  1  S.  31 4  and  2  S. 
lio:  IS.  1750  and  2  S.  21 19. 

History  and  Teaching.— Our  book  covers  tho  period 
from  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  almost  tho  close  of  tho 
reign  of  David.  Probably  in  an  earlier  and  better 
division  of  the  books,  tho" history  of  Eli  and  Samuel, 
as  the  last  of  tho  judges,  was  included  in  Jg.,  and  tho 
account  of  the  last  days  of  David  formed  part  of  our 
book;  so  that  Samuel  began  with  1  S.  13i  and  ended 
at  1  K.  2 1 1. 

(J)  and  (E)  preserve  the  primitive  tradition,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  historian  ;  sec  especially 
on  2  S.  9-  :>0. 

These  documents  also  provide  us  with  important 
information  as  to  the  early  religious  beliefs  and  prac 
tices  of  Israel  :  see  especially  on  1  S.  33,  4.],  5,  lOioff., 
1436ff.,  K)i4(r.,  19i3,  2(>iofT.,  28  :  2  S.  <W.,  1525f..  21, 
and  24.  A  comparison  of  tho  earlier  sources  with  the 
later  additions  and  with  tho  prophetical  and  other 
later  poitions  of  ()T,  teaches  us  much  concerning  the 
methods  and  progress  of  tho  Divine  Revelation  to 
Israel.  67.  f.nther  the  articles  on  tho  History  of 
Israel  and  the  Religion  of  Israel. 

Literature.— C'cwiraentan'es :  («)  Kennedy  (Cent.B), 
Kirkpatrick  (CB) ;  (b)  Driver,  A'otc,*  on  the  Jlcb.  Text 
of  the  Books  of  Samuel*,  Smith  (ICC);  (r)  Budde  (KHC 
and  SBOT),  Klostermann  (KHS),  Nowack  (HK)  ; 
(d)  Blaikie  (Ex.B).  Other  Literature  :  Budde,  Richter 
ii.  Sam..,  1890  ;  Cheyne,  Aids  in  the  Devout  Study  r.] 
Criticism  ;  Cook,  Hclraica,  1900,  p.  14ofT.  ;  and  the 
relevant  portions  of  dictionaries  and  of  works  on  OT 
Hist.,  OTT,  OTI,  etc. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK   OF   SAMUEL 

I.-VI1.  Samuel,  Eli,  and  the  Ark.— This  portion  oi 
1  S.  begins  with  an  account  of  tho  judgeship  of  Eli 
and  the  misdeeds  of  his  sons,  combined  with  the  story 
of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  Samuel  (li-4™).  So  far 
the  material  is  taken  from  a  life  of  Samuel  probably 
composed  towards  the  close  of  the  Monarchy  (cf.  Intro 
duction,  p.  273)  except  2i-io,  the  Song  of  Hannah, 
an  independent  lyric  inserted  by  the  editor,  and  227-36, 
the  Mission  of  the  Man  of  God  to  Eli,  which  was 
probably  added  by  a  Deuteronomic  editor.  Next  4i- 
7 1  is  occupied  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Ark  and  tho 
fate  of  Eli  and  his  family.  Samuel  is  not  mentioned. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  book  (cf.  Intro 
duction,  p.  273). 

In  72-17  Samuel  reappears  ;  tho  Temple  pago-boy 
and  youthful  seer  has  now  become  the  leader  of  all 
Israel  and  their  deliverer  from  the  Philistines.  Tho 
source  of  this  section  may  bo  the  life  of  Samuel  re 
ferred  to  above  or  it  may  be  Deuteronomic.  See, 
however,  the  separate  notes  on  these  verses. 

I.  1-8.  Elkanah  and   his  Rival  Wives Tho  book 

opens  with  a  domestic  scene  which  throws  light  on  tho 
practical  working  of  polygamy  in  ancient  Israel.  Tho 
husband  is  an  Ephraimito,  Elkanah  of  Ramah,  i.e.  "  the 
UeiL'ht  "  perhaps  Rimo,  twelve  miles  west  of  Shiloh. 
illkanah  had  two  wives  (a  very  common  arrangement, 
<•{.  Rachel  and  I/inh)  whose  names  were  Hannah  (Grace) 
and  Peninnah( Coral  or  Pearl).  Peninnah  had  children, 
Hannah  had  none.  Tho  hero  of  tho  story,  Samuel, 
was  bom  as  an  answer  to  prayor  to  a  mother  hitherto 
barren— so  Sarah  and  Isaac  ;  Rebekah,  Jacob  and 
Esau  ;  Rachel  and  Joseph.  Elkanah  and  his  family 
went  yearly  to  a  festival  at  Shiloh,  probably  the 
Vintage  Festival,  which  was  called  later  on  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  a  sort  of  Christmas  away  from  home. 
What  corresponded  roughly  to  tho  Christmas  dinner 
Mas  the  meal  to  which  the  sacrifice  served  as  a  some 
what  elaborate  grace.  An  ox  or  sheep  was  slain ; 
portions  were  burnt  on  tho  altar  with  appropriate 
ntual  ;  portions  were  given  as  a  fee  to  the  priest  ;  tho 
rest  was  eaten  by  the  offerer,  his  household,  and  his 
guoste  (cf.  213,  912-24).  It  should  have  been  a  very 
happy  occasion,  but  the  two  wives  were  jealous  rivals, 
again  like  Rachel  and  Leah.  This  natural  result  of 
bigamy  is  illustrated  by  tho  fact  that  tho  one  is  called 
the  C'ara  or  rival  of  the  other  (6,  so  also  in  the  Heb. 
Ecclus.  37u,  cf.  Dt.  2115).  Accordingly  Peninnah'a 
nagging  spoilt  the  feast. 

1.  ot  Samathaim  Zophim:  wo  should  perhaps  read 
"  of  Ramah,  a  Zuphite."— 3.  Lord  of  Hosts:  Yahwch 
Sebaoth,  an  ancient  name  of  tho  God  of  Israel,  a 
contraction  of  Yahweh,  Cod  of  Hosts.  Tho  hosts  wore 
originally  the  armies  of  Israel,  so  1745,  Ex.  1241. 
Later  on  the  hosts  seem  to  have  been  understood  as 
angels,  so  perhaps  Jos.  f>i4f  ,  or  stars,  2  K.  17i6.~ 
5.  a  double  portion:  the  original  reading  of  the 
Heb.  cannot  bo  determined ;  LXX  (cf.  RVm)  reads,  "  a 
single  portion,  because  she  had  no  child,  yet,  etc." 
This  is  probably  nearer  to  the  original  than  "  a  double 
portion." 

I.  9-18.  Hannah  Prays  for  a  Child.— -In  her  distress 
Hannah  betook  herself  to  tho  sanctuary  and  prayed 
before  Yahweh,  i.e.  before  the  Ark,  for  a  son.  She 
vowed  that  if  a  son  were  given  her,  she  would  devote 
him  to  Yahweh ;  the  outward  sign  of  his  devotion  being 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  tho  Nazirites  (pp.  103  10.3.  Jg.' 
13s*.  Nu.  <i"),  viz.  that  his  hair  should  bo  allowed  to 
grow.  The  priest  of  the  canotuary,  Eli,  a  local  magnate, 
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also  spoken  of  as  "judge,"  (4i8)  occupied  an  official 
seat  close  by :  he  know  that  the  religious  character  of 
the  occasion  did  not  always  prevent  feasting  from  do- 
generating  into  excess  (Is.  £87,  Am.  2«),  so  that  whd 
he  saw  Hannah  moving  her  lips  without  making  any 
audible  sound,  he  thought  she  was  drunk  and  rebuked 
her  ;  but  she  told  him  she  was  in  trouble  and  he  dis 
missed  her  with  his  blessing. 

9.  The  LXX  seems  to  show  that  in  the  original  the 
firtit  sentence  read,  "  So  Hannah  rose  up  after  they  had 
eaten  in Shiloh  and  stood  before  the  Lord,'"  i.e.  presented 
hcisolf  at  the  Temple. — Eli :  perhaps  a  contraction 
of  "  Elicl,"  "  God  is  exalted,"  a  name  found  in  Semitic 
languages  outside  Israel.  The  names  of  Eli's  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phiniioas,  were  also  apparently  not  Israelite. 
Eli  is  ignored  in  the  genealogy  of  high  priests  (1  Ch. 
61-15),  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  our  docu 
ment  connected  Eli  with  Aaron. — 16.  The  phrase  "  sons 
of  J3ehal  "  (Dt.  1813*,  Pr.  612*),  "bad  characters," 
ia  common,  but  daughter  of  Belial  occurs  only  here. 
Under  the  conditions  of  Eastern  lifo,  women  had  fewer 
opportunities  for  getting  into  mischief  publicly. — 18. 
See  p.  105. 

1. 19-28.  Samuel  is  Born  and  Dedicated  to  Yahweh, — 
The  famihy  went  home  and  in  due  time  a  son  was  born 
to  Hannah,  whom  she  called  Shemuel  (Samuel),  pos- 
Bibiy,  "  His  name  is  God."  "  His  Name  "  =  Yahweh, 
i.e.  "  Yahweh  is  God  "  ;  cf.  Elijah  and  Joel,  which  have 
a  similar  moaning.  When  Samuel  was  weaned,  i.e. 
after  two  years  at  least,  perhaps  longer,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  "  ministered  "  apparently  at  once,  Hannah 
took  him  to  Shiloh,  made  an  offering  of  a  bullock 
(LXX  of  24 ;  cf.  25) ;  and  devoted  the  boy  to  the  service 
of  Yahweh  as  an  attendant  at  the  Temple.  Note  that 
he  was  not  a  Lovite  (cf.  li).  Samuel  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Sha'al,  "  asked  "  ;  possibly  the  etymology 
"  because  I  have  asked,  etc.,"  is  due  to  some  similarity 
cf  sound,  more  probably  to  some  alteration  of  the 
original  text.  It  is  curious  that  the  etymology  would 
suit  Sha'ul  (Saul),  which  means  "  asked." 

24.  was  young :  read  "  was  with  her  "  or  "  them  "- 
28.  See  below  on  2n. 

II.  1-10.  Song  of  Hannah.— This  poem  is  quite  un- 
Euitcd  to  Hannah's  circumstances  ;  its  theology  is  too 
advanced  for  primitive  times  (2,  6,  8),  and  the  reference 
to  the  "  king  "  (10)  either  implies  an  actual  king  and 
indicates  the  period  of  the  Monarchy,  or  is  Messianic, 
i.e.  connected  with  the  hope  of  an  ideal  king,  and  im 
plies  a  post-exilic  date.  The  natural  occasion  of  the 
poem  would  be  a  victory  which  delivered  Israel  from 
distress  and  danger.  The  ascription  to  Hannah  is  due 
to  5&,  "  the  barren  hath  borne  seven." 

The  Song  praises  Yahweh  for  help  given  to  Israel, 
whose  horn  *is  exalted — God  has  given  him  power 
and  glory  ;  his  mouth  is  enlarged- — he  can  speak  big 
words  against  his  enemies  (cf.  Ps.  8021).  Yahweh  is 
unique,  a  firm  strong  refuge,  the  Rock  of  Israel.  His 
impartial  justice  humiliates  the  proud  and  exalts  the 
lowly  ;  He  protects  His  own  people  and  punishes  the 
wicked. 

3.  by  him  actions  are  weighed:  better  than  RYm 
"  though  actions  be  not  weighed  "  ;  the  difference  in 
the  Heb.  is  very  slight.— 5.  have  ceasod :  i.e.  to  hunger  ; 
better,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  text,  "  have  ceased 
to  labour." — 6.  maketh  alive:  perhaps  literally  re 
ferring  to  resuscitation  or  resurrection ;  if  so,  an 
indication  of  late  post-exilic  date  (Is.  26iq*,  Dan.  122*} ; 
it  may,  however,  mean  "  keopeth  alive." —  grave: 
rather  Sheol  (see  Is.  l-fg-i.V1).— 10.  anointed:  Mdshinh, 
"  Messiah,"  originally  a  title  of  the  kings  of  Israel. — 
11.  Originally  the  immediate  sequel  of  128.  Head 


instead  of  the  last  sentence  of  128  and  the  first  of  2n, 
"  And  she  left  him  there  before  Yahweh  and  went  to 
Ramah  to  her  house,"  partly  on  the  authority  of  LXX. 
II.  12-17.  Wickediioss  of  the  Sons  of  Eli.— 12. 
Belial  (sec  1 16). — 12f.  Move  full  stop  from  after  "  Lord  " 
to  after  "  people,"  and  render  "  they  did  not  regard 
the  Lord,  nor  the  custom  (i.e.  customary  share)  of  the 
priests  from  the  people."  What  follows  in  i3f.  is  an 
abuse  regularly  practised,  followed  in  151.  by  an 
account  of  a  more  serious  abuse. — 15.  Burning  the  fat 
was  an  essential  part  of.  tho  sacrifice  ;  so  that  to  cut 
off  some  of  the  flesh  before  this  rite  had  been  performed 
was  gross  irreverence  and  spoilt  the  whole  act  of 
worship. — 16.  thy  SOUi :  better  "  thou  "  emphatic. — 
17.  men  abhorred:  render  "the  men'  (i.e.  tho  sons 
of  Eli),  "clespiocd"  (>ng.}. 

II.  18-21.  Samuel's  Ministry ;  his  Mother's  Yearly 
Gift ;  her  Other  Children.— 18.  ephod  :  priestly  gar 
ment  (p.  101.  Ex.  257,  cf.  28).— 20.  blossed  .  .  .  said 
.  .  .  went :  used  to  bless,  etc.,  on  each  yearly  visit. 

II.  22-26,  Eli  Remonstrates  with  his  Sons.— 22.  and 
.  .  .  hew  that.  .  .  meeting:  should  probably  be  omitted 
with  LXX  (cf.  Ex.  883). — tsnt  of  meeting  :  see  Ex.  3^7. 
— 24.  that  I  hear,  etc. :  better,  "  which  I  hoar  the  Lord's 
people  do  spread  abroad  "  (mg.}. — 25.  judge  him:  render 
"  mediate  for  him." — 26.  Cf.  Lk.  252. 

II.  27-36.  A  Prophet  Foretells  the  Death  of  Eli's 
Sons,  and  the  Expulsion  of  his  Family  from  the  Priest 
hood. — Composed  b}'  the  Doutcronomic  Editor  (see 
above,  p.  273),  to  connect  the  misconduct  of  the  sons 
of  Eh  with  the  massacre  of  his  house  at  Nob  and 
deposition  of  his  descendant,  Abiathar,  from  the  priest 
hood  in  favour  of  tho  house  of  Zadok  (1  K.  2 261.)  ; 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  unhappy  condition  of  tho 
priests  of  the  high  places,  after  these  were  suppressed 
(2  K.  23d:.),  though  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
priests  of  the  high-places  as  a  class  were  reckoned 
descendants  of  Eli. 

27.  man  of  God :  see  Jg.  136. — Did  I  reveal,  etc. : 
these  questions  are  a  form  of  emphatic  statement.  Tho 
earlier  sources  of  Samuel  do  not  connect  Eh  with 
Aaron  or  Moses,  but  tho  author  of  this  passage  probably 
considered  that  because  Eli  was  priest,  he  was  de 
scended  from  Aaron  and  inherited  his  election  to  the 
priesthood.' — in  bondage  to :  read  with  LXX  "  slaves 
to." — 28.  wear  an  ephod:  rather  "carry  an  ephod"; 
ephod  here  not  the  same  as  the  linen  ephod  in  18,  but  an 
imago  or  other  piece  of  Temple  furniture  used  in  con 
nexion  with  tho  sacred  lots  (p.  100) ;  (see  Jg.  824-27-", 
and  cf.  14s,  21g,  23d). — 29.  kick  ye  at:  rather  follow 
the  LXX,  "  look  at  with  shameless  eye,"  and  render 
"  cast  an  evil  eye  upon,"  i.e.  "  treat  with  contempt." — 
SO.  the  Lord  saith  (twice) :  ne'um  Yahweh,  a  solemn, 
emphatic  phrase,  "  Oracle  of  Y."  (see  Gen.  22 16). — I 
said,  etc. :  this  oracle  is  not  in  tho  Hex.  (cf.  27). — Be 
it  far  from  me :  lit.  "  abominable  to  me  "  (see  Gen.  447). 
— SI/.  These  verses  do  not  make  sense;  tho  present 
wording  cannot  be  tho  original  one,  but  must  bo  due 
to  mistakes  in  the  copying.  Wo  cannot  now  discover 
tho  original  form.  LXX  omits  "  that  there  shall  not 
be  to  ...  habitation."  The  general  sense  is  that 
tho  house  of  Eli  shall  be  brought  low,  "  arm  cut  off," 
and  none  survive  to  old  age  ;  the  reference  ia  to  the 
massacre  at  Nob  (222o).— 33.  Tho  man,  Abiathar,  the 
solo  survivor  of  that  massacre,  whose  deposition  by 
Solomon  will  "consume  the  eyes,  etc."  of  Eli,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  foresee  it.. — shall  die:  in  the 
massacre.— in  the  flower  of  their  ago:  rather,  with 
LXX  "  by  tho  sword  of  men.' 

84.  Cf.  4n.— 35.  iaithful  priest:  Zadok  (seo above). 
— bulid  Mitt  a  sure  house :  the  priesthood  shall  remain 
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permanently  in  his  family.  —  anointed :  Mdshiah, 
"  Messiah,"  as  consecrated  to  God  and  endowed  with 
His  Spirit  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing. — 36.  pices 
of  silver:  the  word  translated  "piece"  occurs  only 
iicre  it  should  perhaps  bo  translated  "  payment." 

III.  1-IV.  la  ...  all  Israel.— Another  section  of  the 
Life  of  Samuel  (see  above-,  p.  -2T,}). 

III.  1-10.  Call  cf  Samuel. 

1.  Child:  iid'ur,  anything  from  a  baby  to  a  man  of 
forty. — precious  .  .  .  open,  rather  "  rare  .  .  .  frequent  " 
(»<{/.).— 2.  in  the  temple,  etc.:  Samuel  slept  in  the 
shrine  where  the  Ark  was,  in  order  to  protect  it.  Con 
trast  this  with  the  later  arrangement  which  placed  the 
Ark  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  only  entered  by  the  high 
priest  one  day  in  the  year.' — temple:  a  building,  not 
a  tent ;  note  the  door  in  i;,. — 3.  ark:  \ir<,n.  "Ark'"' 
in  "  Noah's  ark  "  and  "  the  ark  in  the  bulrushes  "  is 
telJuth.- — 4,  6.  Samuel:  LXX  "Samuel.  Samuel,"  a,s 
in  10. — 7.  know  the  Lord :  explained  by  the  rest  of 
the  verse. — 10.  came  and  stood:  the  writer  is  still 
in  the  primitive  stage  in  which  God  is  thought  of  as  a 
glorified  man. 

III.  10-18.  In  Obedience  to  the  Command  of  the 
Lord,  Samuel  Announces  to  Eli  the  Doom  of  his 
House.- — Parallel  to  the  .Douteronomic  section  (227). 

12.  Probably  an  addition  by  the  Deuteronomic 
writer  to  connect  with  22711. — 13.  I  have  told:  read, 
"  thou  shall  tell.' 

III.  19-IV.  la  ...  all  Israel.— Samuel  established 
as  Prophet. 

IV.  Ib.  Now  Israel  .  .  .-VII.  1  (E).— From  Ancient 
History  of  the  Ark  (cf.  above,  p.  273). 

IV.  lb-11.  The  Israelites,  Defeated  by  the  Philistines, 
Fetch  the  Ark.  They  are  again  Defeated. 

1.  Philistines:  pp.  5i>f.  G<if.— Eben-ezcr:  "  Stone  of 
Hel[>"  (cf.  liz).  Sites  of  Eben-ezer  and  Aphek  (1  K. 
202O*)  not  known,  probably  NW.  of  Jerusalem,  either 
near  the  city,  or  on  the  inland  edge  of  the  Maritime 
Plain. — 3.  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord:  cf.  83. 
Deuteronomic  title  of  the  Ark  ;  "  covenant  "  is  equiva 
lent  to  the  stone  tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  Dt.  102,5  place  in  the  Ark.  In  this  History  of 
the  Ark  the  title  was  originally  either  "  A.  of  Yahweh" 
or  "  A.  of  God  .  .  .  our,  etc.  God  "  ;  the  additional  words 
in  the  titles  having  been  added  by  editors.  Here  read 
"  A.  of  our  God,"  with  LXX. — that  it  may  become: 
perhaps  read  "  that  He,  etc."  The  Ark  is  a  talisman 
or  Palladium,  identified  with  Yahweh,  or  carrying  His 
presence  with  it  (2  S.  1 1 1 1*1. — 4.  which  sitteth  upon  the 
cherubim :  editorial  addition  (see  above).  The  Ark  is 
thought  of  as  the  throne  of  Yahweh. — cherubim :  see 
Gen.  324.— 4/.  Lord  .  .  .  God  .  .  .  Lord :  note  variation 
of  Divine  Names ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  an 
indication  of  compilation  from  two  sources,  but  this 
view  is  not  generally  adopted.  At  present  there  is  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  ;  possibly  it  is  duo  to  partial  revision  :  origin 
ally  the  same  name  was  used  throughout.- — 6.  Hebrews : 
the  name  for  Israelites  used  by  foreigners. — 8.  in  the 
wilderness:  the  plagues  were  in  Egypt  and  not  in 
the  wilderness;  apparently  either  the  author  or  an 
annotator  got  confused  ;  unless  wo  read  "  and  with 
pestilence,"  which  would  require  only  a  very  slight 
change  in  the  Hebrew. — 10.  thirty  thousand:  prob 
ably  an  exaggeration,  even  if  it  was  a  contemporary 
guess. 

IV.  12-22.  Death  of  Eii,  Birth  of  Ichabod. 

12.  clothes  rent,  etc. :  signs  of  mourning. — 18. 
forty J  LXX  twenty. — And  he  ...  years:  formula 
used  1>v  Deuteronomic  editor  of  Jg.  (Jg.  Kbf.,  127,9, 
11,14,  15"2o)  to  conclude  account  of  a  Judge.  This 


story  may  once  have  stood  in  Jg. — 21.  Ichabod :  no- 

glory  (mg.). 

V.  The  Ark  in  the  Philistine  Cities. 

!•  Ashdod.  8.  Gath.  10.  Ekron:  see  Jos.  1122, 
13s;  p.  28.— 2.  Dagon:  see  Jg.  1623*.— 3.  The  Ark  is 
thought  of  as  possessing  marvellous  inherent  powers  ; 
it  brings  disaster  on  those  who  treat  it  disrespectfully^ 
Philistines,  Bethshemites,  Uzzah ;  and  blessing  on  those 
whom  it  favours,  Obed-edom  (Jo:-.  ^4*). — 4.  stump: 
this  word,  absent  from  the  HeL>.,u  found  in  the  versions, 
and  belonged  to  the  original  text. — 5.  Erroneous 
theory  ;  the  rite  is  found  elsewhere  [Zeph.  iy.  For 
the  probable  explanation  see  Ex.  1222*. —  A.  S.  P.] — 6. 
tumours:  better  "  plague  boils "  (mg.).  A  natural 
theory  would  be  that  contagion  was  carried  from  one 
Philistine  city  to  another,  and  then  to  Both-shemesh. — 
[8.  The  advice  seems  strange,  for  if  the  Ark  inflicied 
such  mischief  on  Ashdod,  similar  calamities  might  be 
expected  to  fall  on  Gath  ;  and  the  Ekronites  in  fact 
anticipate  fatal  consequences  after  its  deadly  work 
at  Ashdod  and  Gath.  The  principle  seems  to  be 
analogous  to  that  on  which  Balak  acts.  When  after 
sacrifice  on  one  spot  Balaam  is  forced  to  bless  Israel, 
Balak  changes  the  place,  hoping  that  Yahweh  who 
has  frustrated  his  purpose  in  one  locality  will  prove 
more  amenable  in  another  (Nu.  23i3*,27).  So  the 
Philistines  seem  to  argue;  at  first  the  thought  does 
not,  occur  to  them  to  send  back  this  most  precious 
trophy,  this  powerful  taiisman.  But  obviously  the 
deity  resident  in  the  Ark  dislikes  Ashod,  perhaps 
Gath  will  be  more  agreeable. — A.  S.  P.] 

VI.  1-VII.  1.  Ark  Brought  back  to  Seth-shemesh ; 
Plague   Breaks   out   there ;     Ark  Housed  at  Kiriath- 
jearim. 

1  may  not  belong  to  the  main  story  ;  2  would  bo 
a  better  continuation  of  012.  At  the  end  of  the  verso 
LXX  adds  "  And  their  land  swarmed  with  mice." 
This  would  prepare  for  the  "mice"  in  4!,  n,  18. 
Possibly  these  references  to  mice  are  survivals  from  a 
fuller  form  of  the  story,  in  which  the  mice  figured  more 
largely,  or  mice  may  have  symbolised  plague.  One 
doubts  whether  it  was  known  then  that  vermin  carried 
the  infection.- — 2.  diviners:  qo*nn  (see  Dt.  18io). — 

3.  guilt-offering:    \islmm,  hero  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a 
compensation  for  injury  ;    so  also  2  K.   12i6  ;    later 
on  in  the  Priestly  Code,  a  form  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  56). — 

4.  tumours:     homoeopathic    treatment;    magic   often 
seeks  to  control  a  person  or  thing  by  an  image  thereof. 
[Tiiis  is  especially  the  case  with  disease  or  loss.     The 
sufferer  takes  to  the  sanctuary  "  a  figure  of  the  diseased 
part  of  his  body,  fashioned  of  clay,  bronze,  or  wax, 
and  the  peasant  who  has  suffered  a  loss  of  cattle  brings 
a   representation    of   the   animal."     In   the   animistic 
stage  of  thought  the  imago  is  thought  to  have  a  soul. 
"  Through  its  immanent  psychical  power  it  is  to  exer 
cise  magical  coercion  over  the  soul  of  the  god."     See 
Wundt,    Elements  of  Folk  Psychology,  pp.  438-440. — 
A.  S.  P.] — 6.  wrought  wonderfully  among  them:  better 
"  made  a  mock  of  them''  (nig.).- — 8f.  If  the  kino  made 
straight  for  the  nearest  point  of  Israelite  territory,  it 
would  show  that  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  God 
of  Israel  and  that  it  was  His  will  that  the  Ark  should 
bo  returned  to  its  own  country. — 8.  Coifer :     The  word 
so   translated   occurs   only  in   this    narrative  and   its 
meaning  is  not  certain.. — 9.  Beth-shemesh :  Jos.  15io.  p. 
31.— 14.  There  is  no  question  of  limiting  sacrifice  to  the 
Tabernacle.     The  great  stone  may  have  been  a  sacred 
stone,  or  may  have  been  used  as  an  altar  (1433-35  )•• — 15. 
Editorial  addition  ;  later  custom  required  that  Levites 
should  bo  present,  both   in  connexion  with  the  sacri 
fice,  and  as  guardians   of    the  Ark.      The  offering  of 
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further  sacrifices  seems  out  of  place. — 15  continues 
14.— 17.  Gaza:  p.  28,  Jg.  IGi*.— Ashkelon:  see  p.  28. 
— 19.  Head  (mg.)  with  LXX,  "And  the  sons  of 
Jcconiah  did  not  rejoice  with  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh 
when  they  saw  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  he  smote  of 
them  seventy  men,  and  tho  people  mourned,  etc."- 
20.  Identifies  the  Ark  with  Yahweh.  "  Holy  "  here 
denotes  terrible  majesty,  which  brings  disaster  on 
those  who  do  not  show  due  reverence. — 21.  Kiriath- 
jearim:  see  Jos.  9i/. — VII.  1.  sanctified:  performed 
certain  rites,  ablutions,  etc.,  which  would  be  thought 
necessary  to  qualify  Eleazar  to  become  tho  custodian 
or  priest  of  the  Ark,  and  to  protect  him  from  its  baleful 
holiness. — The  Ark  now  disappears  from  the  history 
till  2  S.  62,  which  see  for  its  fortunes  in  tho  interval. 
Its  presence  in  1  S.  14i8  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  a 
scribe.  Probably  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  was  de 
stroyed  at  this  time,  and  our  documents  contained  a 
statement  to  that  effect,  which  for  some  reason  has 
been  omitted  (cf.  Jer,  7i2*). 

VII.  2-17.  Samuel  as  Judge. — Philistines   subdued 
by  Divine  intervention  ;   probably  an  ideal  picture,  by 
the    Deutcronomic    writer,    of    the    happy    results    of 
Israel's  repentance  and  Samuel  s  piety — peace,  victory, 
and  orthodoxy.     The  section  is  the  typical  form  of 
the    Deuteronomic    accounts    of    tho    Judges — apos 
tasy,  oppression,  repentance,  deliverance.     The  state 
ments   that   the   Philistines   ceased   to   invade   Israel, 
and  that  the  Israelites  recovered  the  Philistine  cities 
from  Kkron  to  Gatli,  are  inconsistent  with  the  older 
narratives.     On   the   other  hand,  the  writer  sees   no 
difficulty  in  Samuel  building  an  altar  at  Hainan,  be 
cause  his  view  was  that  the  limitation  of  sacrifice  to  a 
central  sanctuary  did  not  come  into  force  till  Soio,non 
built  the  Temple. 

2-4.  The  return  of  the  Ark  leads  the  people  to 
repent ;  Samuel  encourages  them  in  this  by  promising 
deliverance  if  they  worship  Yahweh  only. 

2.  that  the  time  .  .  .  twenty  years :  probably  these 
words  should  be  omitted  so  that  repentance  immediately 
follows  the  return  of  the  Ark. — 3.  lamented :  probably 
read  "  repented." — 3f.  Ashtaroth  .  .  .  Baalim :  see 

-fn    n         T,* 
Jg.   41  1-13    . 

5-12.  Samuel  calls  all  Israel  together  at  Mizpah,  N. 
of  Jerusalem  (Jg.  20i),  for  fasting  and  confession  ;  the 
Philistines  suspect  that  the  assembly  has  a  warlike 
purpose,  and  advance  to  attack  Israel ;  Samuel  inter 
cedes  ;  Yahweh  routs  the  Philistines  by  a  thunder 
storm  (c/.  Jos.  lOu)  ;  Israel  pursues  and  slaughters  ; 
Samuel  sets  up  a  memorial  stone,  Eben-ezer,  "  Stone 
of  Help"  (sec  4i). 

6.  water,  etc. :  cf.  David  at  Adullam,  2  S.  23 16. — 
12.  Shea:  "tooth,"  i.e.  crag,  but  perhaps  Jeshanah, 
2  Oh.  13ig,  should  be  read  with  LXX  :  site  unknown, 

13-17.  Israel  lives  in  complete  peace  under  Samuel. 

16.  Beth-el:  Gen.  12  .— Gilgal:  Dt.  11 30.— 17. 
Raman:  Jos.  1825. 

VIII.  Demand  for  a  King.- — Opening  section,   con 
tinued   10i7,  of  later  account  of  Saul's  appointment 
as  king  :    either  Deuteronomic  or  late  stratum  of  E. 
Probably   10i7-i<j«   (to   "over  us")  in  the  Deutero 
nomic   document   stood    in  the   place   of   810,   giving 
the  following  sequence  cf  events  :  appeal  of  the  eldors, 
convocation  of  assembly  (as  in  75),  Saul's  election,  etc. 
Also,  in  22,  "  Go  ye  every  man  unto  his  city,"  is,  like 
10,  an  editorial  insertion,  necessitated  by  the  combina 
tion    of   different   documents.     In    the   Deuteronomic 
document  10iy/y,  "  Now  therefore  present  yourselves, 
etc."  immediately  followed   "  And  Samuel  said  unto 
the  men  of  Israel  "  in  27.     Note  the  hostile  attitude 
to  tho  Monarchy,  as  in  Dt.  17 14-20. 


1-10.  In  Samuel's  old  age,  his  sons  act  as  his  repre 
sentatives  at  Beershcba,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Judaa 
(p.  32):  they  take  bribes.  The  elders  (p.  112,  Ex;  3 16*) 
ask  Samuel  for  a  king.  Samuel  is  reluctant  and  lays  the 
matter  before  Yahweh,  who  tells  him  that  the  request  is 
a  rejection  of  Himself  ;  He  should  be  their  only  king. 
Samuel  is  to  bring  home  their  iniquity  to  the  people, 
but  is  to  grant  their  request,  explaining,  however,  that 
the  request  is  granted  as  a  punishment.  (Here  followed 
ia  the  original  arrangement,  in  the  Deuteronomic 
document,  the  calling  of  an  assembly  at  Mizpah  ;  see 
above.) 

11-22.  Samuel  explains  that  the  advantages  Oi 
Monarchy  would  be  dearly  bought.  The  lung  would 
be  a  selfish  tyrant  of  the  usual  Oriental  typo  :  he 
would  confiscate  the  best  land  for  himself  and  liis 
favourites,  institute  conscription  and  forced  labour, 
and  levy  taxes.  The  primitive  state  of  things,  which 
knew  little  of  either  tho  authority  or  the  burden  of 
an  organised,  central  government,  would  pass  away. 
In  spite  of  this  warning,  tho  people  pressed  their  de 
mand  ;  by  the  direction  of  Yahweh,  Samuel  granted  it. 

13.  eonfecfionaries :  rather,  as  RVm  "perfumers." 
— 16.  menservants  .  .  .  maidservants:  male  and 
female  slaves.— young  men :  better  "  cattle,"  with 
LXX. 

IX.  1-X.  16.  Samuel  Anoints  Saul  as  King.— (J), 
taken  from  one  of  the  oldest  narratives  (see  Introduc 
tion,  p.  273).  Note  the  absence  of  any  connexion  with 
the  Deuteronomic  narrative  in  tho  previous  chapter- — • 
also  the  inconsistencies  ;  in  713  the  Philistines  wero 
permanently  disposed  of  ;  in  9:6,  10s,  they  aio 
oppressing  Israel  and  have  a  garrison  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  ;  in  our  present  narrative  we  have  no 
trace  of  hostility  to  the  Monarchy.  This  section  pre 
serves  important  features  of  primitive  religious  life  and 
faith  ;  tho  local  seer,  taking  fees  for  fortune-telling, 
standing  in  some  relation  to  tho  ecstatic  prophet, 
nabhf  ;  Samuei,  seer,  and  possibly  also  prophet,  but 
yet  an  outstanding  inspired  personality,  far  more  than 
the  mere  professional  seer  or  prophet,  a  forerunner  of 
Elijah,  Eiisha,  and  the  canonical  prophets.  At  the 
same  time  the  ecstatic  prophets,  in  conjunction  with 
Saul,  had  their  share  in  keeping  Israel  loyal  to  Yahwoh 
and  in  rousing  the  people  to  the  patriotic  struggle 
with  the  Philistines  (pp.  66,  85).  Note  also  how  the 
Spirit  oi  Yahweh  "  leaps  "  upon  a  man,  takes  violent 
possession  of  him,  and  moves  him  to  violent  acts, 
especially  deeds  of  warlike  prowess  (Jg.  3io*),  as  in  the 
story  of  Samson.  9g,  10;-;  are  editorial  additions  (see 
below). 

1-14.  Kish,  a  Benjamite  chief,  had  a  son  Saul,  ex 
ceptionally  tall  and  handsome.  Kish  had  lost  some 
asses,  and  sent  Saul  and  a  slave  to  look  for  them. 
After  a  long  and  futile  search,  they  found  themselves 
at  Ramali,  the  homo  of  Samuel.  Saul  proposed  to 
abandon  the  search,  but  adopted  a  suggestion  of  tho 
slave  that  they  should  consult  Samuel.  They  learnt 
that  Samuel  was  about  to  preside  over  a  sacrificial 
feast  at  the  local  sanctuary,  "  high  place,"  bama  (seo 
7i7,  Lev.  2630,  p.  98).  As  they  went  to  tho  high  place, 
they  fell  in  with  Samuel,  who  was  also  on  his  way 
thither. 

I.  mighty  man  of  valour:  rather  man  of  wealth  and 
position. — 2.  Saul:  Sluful,  asked  (of  God)  (cf.  lao).— 
4.  Shalishah  .  .  .  Shaalim:  sites  unknown — 5.  Zuph, 
see  li. — 8.  shekel:  Gen.  23i5*. — 9.  An  explanatory 
note  ;  perhaps  originally  seers  and  prophets  were  two 
distinct  classes,  afterwards  merged  in  one  under  the 
title  "  prophet." — 14.  within  th-j  city:  read  probably 
"  within  the  gate  "  (cf.  18). 
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15-21.  Yahwch  had  prepared  Samuel  for  this  meet 
ing  ;  He  would  send  to  him  the  future  king.  When 
they  met,  Samuel  recognised  the  man  chosen  by 
Yah  well  and  made  himself  known  to  Saul  ;  invited 
him  to  the  feast  ;  told  him  the  asses  wore  found,  and 
that  all  that  Israel  could  offer  of  wealth  and  honou;- 
were  at  his  disposal,  thus  practically  offering  him  the 
throne.  According  to  the  formula  of  Oriental  etiquette 
— which  is  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than  "  Your 
obedient  servant"  at  Llio  end  of  a  letter— Saul  pro 
tested  his  unworihiness. 

16.  upon  my  people:  read  with  LXX.  "upon  tho 
affliction  of  my  people.'' 

22.-X.  12.  Samuel  brings  Saul  to  the  sacrificial 
feast,  gives  him  the  place  of  hon<.i;r  and  tho  portion 
reserved  for  the  chief  -;ucst.  San!  spends  the  ni;  !:( 
on  the  housetop  of  Samuel's  house — a.  usual  guest- 
chamber.  In  the  morning  he  leaves,  and  Samuel  seta 
him  on  his  way.  Before  they  part,  Samuel  keeps  him 
with  him,  while  tho  slave  goes  on.  Then  Samuel 
anoints  him,  and  tells  him  plainly  that  ho  is  to  bo 
king  ;  and  that  certain  things  are  to  happen  to  him 
as  signs.  After  he  leaves  Samuel,  these  duly  come  to 
pass.  The  last  sign  is  Saul's  encounter  with  a  band 
of  ecstatic  prophets,  i.e.  men  who  excited  themselves 
bv  music  (^J  LV.  '.'"i-,}  to  wild  singing  and  d.uicing,  like  tho 
Mohammedan  dervishes.  When  :  ai:i  left  Samuel  "  God 
gave  him  another  hea"t  "  ;  when  he  mot  the  prophets, 
"  the  Spirit  of  God  leaped  upon  him  '  :  he  caught  tn< 
contagion  of  their  ecstasy  find  prophesied — joined  in 
the  singing  nnd  dancing,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
friends:  "  Is  Saul  al  •  '10  prophets  ?''  (19:|). 

Respectable  people,  of  good  family,  with  a  ''  father,'* 
did  "not  join  in  the  auties  of  these  mad  fanatics — that 
would  bo  the  common  view  (cf.  2  K.  9n).  Then  Saul 
went.  home. 

•X.  24.  that  which  was  upon  H:  read  "  the  fat  tail  " 
— of  the  sheep,  a  special  delicacy.-  25f.  hs  coinmim?<t 
.  .  .  arose  early:  read  with  LXX,  11  Vm.  "They 
spread  a  couch  J'or  Saui  on  tho  housetop,  and  he  lay 
down."— X.  2.  Rachel's  sepulchre:  see  Con.  :?."n6  . — 
Zelzah:  ur.known. — 3.  going  up  to  God:  i.e.  to  tho 
sanctuary.— [7.  '1  he  occasion  «>r  opportunity  which 
actually  prescriis  itself  is  the  appeal  from  Jabesh- 
gilead,  1U-  7  (p.  ('.CO.— A.  S.  P.]— 8,  An  editorial  inser 
tion,  to  connect  this  narrat  ive  with  I'^j-i^n,  an  excerpt 
from  another  documeat. 

X.  14-16.  Saul's  uncle  tell,  him  tivi.t  the  asses  arc 
found.  Saul  tells  of  his  visit  to  Samuel,  but  sr>,y3 
nothing  as  to  the  ki;><.r  •'.!>>. 

X.  17-27.  Saul  Elected  King  by  Lot.- Continues 
Deuteronomic  narrative,  sequel  to  8  (see  above). 

17-19a  (to  "over  us'').  Seqi^l  to  8.  Samuel 
calls  an  assembly  "  unto  Yahweh  to  jMizpah,"  i.e.  at 
tho  sanctuary  there,  and  reproaches  them  for  wanting 
a  king.  [In  the  Deutoronomic  document  this  para 
graph  was  followed  by  Samuel's  speech  (811-22). 
Then  came  .  .  .] 

19b— 24.  Lots  aro  cast  "  be  for.-  Valnveh."  ?'.f.  by  the 
priests  at  the  sanctuary,  and  Saul  is  indicated  as  the 
king.  Saul  had  hidden  himself,  but  his  hiding- placo 
is  made  known  by  tho  oracle,  and  Samuel  presents 
him  to  the  people,  who  receive  him  with  enthusiasm. 
20f.  Cf.  Jos.  Vie.ff.— 21.  Matrites  was  taken:  add 
after  this,  with  LXX,  "  and  the  family  of  the  Matrites 
was  brought  near  man  by  man."— 22.  stuff:  baggage. 
25-27.  Samuel  repeats  his  statement  (811-22)  as 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  king,  makes  a  copy  of  it,  and 
places  it  in  tho  archives  of  the  sanctuary.  [In  the 
Deuteronomic  document,  Samuel's  farewell  speech, 
ch.  12,  came  at  this  point.]  Samuel  dismisses  tho 


assembly.  Saul  goes  home,  accompanied  by  the  re 
putable  citizens  (so  LXX) ;  but  some  disreputable 
folk  aro  disaffected. 

XI.  Saul  Delivers  Jabesh-gilead  and  Is  Made  King. — 
(J)  continues  the  ancient  narrative,  sequel  to  10i6. 
Putting  aside  12-14,  inserted  by  an  editor  to  connect 
this  chapter  with  the  Deuteronomic  document,  the, 
rest  shows  clearly  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  of 
any  previous  public  appointment  of  Saul  to  be  king  : 
when  the  messengers  come  to  Gibeah,  they  do  not 
ask  for  Saul,  and  no  one  thinks  of  him  until  he  himself 
intervenes.  8  is  probably  a  later  addition  ;  the  refer 
ence  to  Judah,  before  David  comes  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  exaggerated  numbers,  arc  not  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  documents  in  Samuel. 

1-10.  About  a  month  niter  Saul's  interview  with 
Samuel,  Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  attacks  Jabesh- 
gilead,  which  offers  to  submit  on  conditions.  This  is 
met  by  a  proposal  that  they  should  allow  their  right 
eyes  to  be  put  out.  They  obtain  seven  days'  respite 
to  seek  help  and  rend  messengers  throughout  Israel. 
When  Saul  hears,  he  is  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  summons  the  Israelites  to  follow  him  to  tho 
rescue  :  they  respond,  and  Saul  sends  word  that  he 
will  relieve  the  city.  In  order  to  hill  the  Ammonites 
into  false  security,,  the  men  of  Jabesh  promise  to 
surrender  unconditionally  the  next  day. 

X.  27,  XI.  1.  But  ho  held  his  peace.  Then  Nahash  : 
read,  with  TAX,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  after  about  a 
li,  that  Nahash." — 1.  Jabssh-gilead :  sec  Jg.  2ls. 
— 4,  Gibeah:  -Ton.  lus;.—  7.  Cf.  .Jg.  1029. — and  after 
Sarnucl:  an  addition;  S-unuel  does  not  appear  in  this 
episode. — 8.  Bezek:  KhirbcL  Jbzik,  W.  of  Jordan, 
nearly  opposite  Jabesh-gilead. 

XL  11-15.  Saui  surprises  and  routs  tho  Ammonites. 
[Here  the  editor  again  introduces  Samuel  into  the 
story.]  The  people  install  Saul  king  at  the  sanctuary 
at  Gilgal,  with  sacrifices — the  equivalent  of  a  modern 
coronation  service. 

11.  morning  watch:  last  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  night. — 15.  peace  offerings :  Ex.  2024. 

XII.  Samuel's    Farewell. — From    the   Deuteronomic 
('  'lumenl,  where  it  separated  the  two  clauses  of  102?, 
which  see. 

l-6«  (to  "  witness ").  In  response  to  a  solemn 
adjuration  from  Samue!,  the  people  agree  that  his 
administration  has  been  pure. 

3.  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith:  LXX  "  even  a  pair 
of  shoes  ?  Answer  against  me,  and  !  will,  etc."  {'nig.). 

6.7—11.  Samuel  briefly  reviews  tho  history  of  Israel, 
:-•';  \ving  the  gracious  den  lings  "f  Yahweh  with  Kia 
people  and  their  ingratitude.  The  author  forgot  thot 
lie  was  composing  a  speech  for  Samuel,  and  mention.', 
him  in  the  third  person,  as  one  of  the  deliverers  ci 
Israel. 

8.  made  their, :  read  with  LXX,  "  He  (Yahweh) 
made.'' — 11.  Br-dan :  read  ••  liaiak,"'  with  LXX. 

12-25.  Samuel  reproaches  the  people  for  their  dis 
loyalty  to  Yahweh  in  asking  for  a  king  ;  in  the  future 
obedience  will  be  rewarded,  and  disobedience  punished. 
At  Samuel's  prayer,  a  miraculous  thunderstorm  (c/.  7 10), 
at  a  time  ("  wheat-harvest,"  May-June)  when  thunder 
was  unusual,  confirms  his  words.  The  terror-stricken 
people  beg  for  Samuel's  intercession.  He  reassures 
thorn,  and  promises  to  pray  for  them  and  guide  them. 

XIII.,  XIV.  Saul's  Early  Struggles  with  the  Phiiis- 
t'.nes.— (J),  chiefly  from  tho  ancient  narrative  concern 
ing  Saul.  Editorial  notes,  or  additions  from  other 
sources,  aro  13i  ;  ?b,  "  but  as  for  Saul  .  .  .  Benjamin," 
I5«  ;  19-22  ;  1447-51. 

XIII.  1.  If  the  present  Hebrew  text  were  regarded  as 
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correct  and  complete,  the  translation  (cf.mg.}  would  be, 
"  And  Saul  was  a  year  old  when  ho  became  king,  and 
he  reigned  two  years  over  Israel."  Both  periods  are 
absurd.  The  editor  intended  to  provide  for  Saul 
the  usual  introductory  formula,  as  in  1  K.  1421,  etc. 
Not  having  any  express  information  on  the  subject, 
he  intended  to  calculate  the  periods  later  on  ;  mean 
while,  that  he  might  not  forget,  he  inserted  the  blank 
schedule,  "  Saul  was  .  .  .  years  old,  when  he  became 
king;  and  he  reigned  .  .  .  years"- — leaving  blanks 
to  be  filled  afterwards  ;  and  then  forgot.  The  fact 
that  the  blanks  were  not  filled  in  by  copyists,  shows 
that  from  a  certain  date,  later  than  the  time  of  the 
editor  or  scribe  who  inserted  this  verse,  the  text  was 
copied  with  mechanical  fidelity,  without  correcting 
patent  absurdities.  As  the  words  for  "  two  "  and 
"  years  "  are  very  similar  in  Hebrew,  it  seems  that  the 
word  for  "  years  "  was  accidentally  repeated,  and  then 
one  of  the  words  was  slightly  modified  to  read  as 
"  two."  The  "  thirty  "  of  RV  is  derived  from  two 
late  MSS  of  the  LXX  ;  the  verse  is  wanting  in  most 
MSS  of  the  LXX,  and  is  probably  a  very  late  insertion. 
As  Jonathan  was  grown  up  when  Saul  became  king, 
the  latter  must  have  been  about  forty  at  the  time  of 
his  accession.  Ac.  1321  and  some  texts  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  VI.  xiv.  9)  give  Saul  a  reign  of  forty  years,  but 
this  is  clearly  too  long  ;  Ant.  X.  viii.  4  and  some  texts 
of  VI.  xiv.  9.  give  twenty  years,  which  ia  probably 
much  nearer  the  mark. 

2— 7a  (to  "  Gilead  ").  Saul  institutes  a  standing  army. 
Jonathan  having  slain  a  Philistine  official  (not  "  garri 
son),  [Saul  makes  a  general  levy  of  Israel  at  Gilgal  ?]. 
But  when  the  Philistines  advanced  in  force,  the  Israelites 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  to  hiding-places  or 
across  the  Jordan. 

2.  Michmash :  JHukhmas,  1  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  (p. 
31). — Gibeah:  here  ancl  in  15,  14a,i6,  read  Geba,  as  in 

183,  16,  145. — 3-5.  These  verses  can  hardly  bo  in  their 
original  form.     "  Hebrews  "  is  out  of  place  in  Saul's 
mouth  ;  it  is  the  name  given  to  Israelites  by  foreigners. 
There  are  grounds  for  reading  instead  of  "  And  the 
Philistines  ,  .  .  hear,"    "  And    the    Philistines    heard 
saying:    The  Hebrews  have  revolted."     The  assembly 
at  Gilgal,  and  the  impossible  numbers  in  5,  are  editorial. 
Probably  in  the  ancient  narrative,  the  Philistines  drove 
Saul   back   from  Michmash  to   Geba,  where  we  find 
him  in  16  (ICG). 

7b.  but  as  for  Saul  .  .  .  Benjamin,  15a.— An  ex 
tract  from  a  late  document,  whose  history  and  date 
cannot  be  further  determined.  The  editor  has  pre 
pared  the  way  for  this  section  by  inserting  108  and 

184,  which  may  be  based  on  the  same  document.     It 
is  not  quite  clear  what  Saul's  sin  was,  but  the  following 
gives  a  probable  interpretation  :  -  Samuel  had  arranged 
with  Saul  to  come  to  Gilgal  on  a  certain  day  to  offer 
the  sacrifices  which  were  necessary  to  inaugurate  the 
campaign  (p.  99).     Samuel  did  not  keep  his  appoint 
inont ;    time  pressed,  and   Saul   offered  the   sacrifices 
himself.     Immediately    Samuel   appears   and    declares 
that     Ynhweh     will    punish     Saul's     impatience     by 
transferring   the  kingship  to   "a   man  after  his  own 
heart,"  i.e.  David.     Possibly  in  the  document,  in  its 
complete  form,  the  condemnation  of  Saul  seemed  less 
harsh  and  arbitrary  than  it  does  here. 

ISb-lS.  The  ancient  narrative,  continuing  JH.  Saul 
and  Jonathan  remain  at  Goba  with  600  men  ;  the 
Philistines  make  Michmash  their  headquarters  and 
send  out  detachments  to  plunder  the  country. 

17.  Ophrah:  Jos.  1823.— 18.  Shual:  not  identified. 
— Beth-boron:  p.  31,  Jos.  lOio.  —  Seboiua:  not 
identified. 


19-22.  An  editorial  note  representing  the  Israelites 
as  almost  entirely  disarmed,  which  would  be  an  ex 
aggeration  (p.  57,  Jg.  42*).  As  regards  details  the  text  is 
corrupt  and  it  is  not  clear  how  it  should  be  restored. 

23.-XIV.  15.  The  ancient  narrative,  continuing  18. 
Saul  was  at  Geba  (see  on  132),  having  with  him  the 
priest  Ahijah,  carrying  the  ephod — hero  not  a  garment, 
but  some  article  used  in  casting  the  sacred  lot  (see 
228*.  Jg.  827).  A  valley  lay  between  the  two  camps, 
dominated  on  either  side  by  a  steep  crag,  called  re 
spectively  Bozez,  "  Shining,"  and  Soneh,  "  Thorny." 
Unknown  to  Saul  and  the  Israelites,  Jonathan  and  his 
armourbearer  descended  into  the  valley,  exchanged 
taunts  with  the  Philistines  on  the  crag  above,  climbed 
up,  took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and,  assisted  by  an 
earthquake  (15),  created  a  panic  amongst  them. 

2.  MJgron :  not  identified.— 14b.  The  text  is  corrupt 
and  it  is  not  clear  how  it  should  be  restored. 

XIV.  16-23.  The  Israelites  obaervo  the  confusion 
among  the  Philistines,  and  find  that  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer  are  missing.  Saul  proposes  to  obtain  an 
oracle  by  means  of  tho  ephod.  (Thus  with  LXX  ;  the 
references  to  the  Ark  have  been  introduced  by  an  editor. ) 
But,  seeing  tho  growing  panic  amongst  the  enemy,  the 
king  cuts  short  the  priest  in  his  ritual,  and  leads  tho 
people  in  pursuit.  They  are  joined  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  were  serving  with  the  Philistines, 
and  by  Israelite  refugees.  The  pursuit  is  earned 
beyond  Beth-horon.  (So  probably,  instead  of  Beth- 
aven,  which,  however,  some  would  retain  and  under 
stand  as  Beth-el.) 

24-30.  In  order  to  propitiate  Yahweh  and  secure 
His  continued  assistance,  Saul  had  laid  a  solemn  taboo 
upon  the  people,  forbidding  them  to  take  food  till 
nightfall.  Then  there  was  honeycomb  upon  the 
ground,  and  tho  people  came  to  the  honeycomb,  and 
behold  the  bees  had  gone  away,  but  no  one  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  for  the  people  were  afraid. 
Jonathan,  however,  knowing  nothing  about  the  taboo, 
tasted  a  little  honey,  and  was  much  refreshed.  When 
he  was  told  of  it,  he  treated  the  matter  lightly. 

25L  Here  we  have  followed  the  reconstruction  of 
the  text  in  SBOT,  partly  based  on  the  LXX.  The 
words  for  "  forest  "  and  "  honeycomb  "  are  the  same 
in  Hebrew. 

31-35.  Tho  pursuit  continued  as  far  as  Aijalon. 
When  it  stopped,  the  exhausted  people  flew  upon  the 
cattle  and  sheep  and  ate  them  with  the  blood,  a  ritual 
«n  (Gen.  94*.  Lev.  17io-i2*),  at  which  Saul  was  greatly 
distressed  ;  ho  was  evidently  punctilious  as  to  religious 
observances.  Ho  had  a  great  stone  set  up  as  an 
altar,  and  had  the  animals  for  food  slain  in  proper 
sacrificial  fashion. 

36-48.  The  next  episode  strikingly  illustrates  the 
primitive  religious  faith  and  practice  of  Israel.  Saul 
proposed  to  make  a  night-attack  upon  the  Philistines, 
and  asked  the  priest  to  obtain  an  oracle  aa  to  whether 
Yahweh  would  approve.  The  silence  of  the  oracle 
showed  that  some  sin  had  roused  the  Divine  displeasure. 
Saul  proceeded  to  discover  the  sinner  by  lot,  and  in 
the  first  instance  the  lot  was  to  be  cast  between  Israel 
generally  on  the  one  hand,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
on  the  other.  "  And  Saul  said  ;  O  Yahweh,  God  of 
Israel,  why  hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this 
day  V  If  this  iniquity  be  in  me  or  in  my  son  Jonathan, 
O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim  ;  but  if  it  bo  in 
thy  people  Israel  give  Thummim.  And  Jonathan  and 
Saul  were  taken  and  the  people  escaped."  A  further 
casting  of  lots  showed  that  Jonathan  was  the  culprit. 
Saul  sought  to  put  him  to  death,  but  the  peoplo 
rescued  him.  There  was  no  more  fighting. 
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41,  The  rendering  of  this  verse  is  from  the  text  as 
reconstructed  in  SHOT  on  the  basis  of  the  LXX. 
Urim  and  Thummim  were  the  sacred  lots,  perhaps 
stones  kept  in  the  ephod.  The  Jewish  scholars  who 
added  tiic  vowels  to  the  text,  interpreted  the  words 
as  "  Lights  "  ai?d  "  Perfection,"  but  their  meaning  is 
uncertain  (pp.  lOOf.,  Ex.  2830  -:  >. — 42.  In  the  LXX,  the 
people  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prevent  the 
lot  being  east  between  the  king  and  his  son. — 43,  and, 
lo,  I  must  die:  rather,  "Hero  1  am,  let  me  die," 
i.e.  (Gent.B)  "  I  am  ready  to  die."- — 45.  wrought  this 
great  salvation  :  rather,  "  Avon  this  great  victory." 

47-51.  in  this  section  the  e-Hior  gives  a  concluding 
summary  concerning  Siuil  as  I; ing,  before  narrating  his 
deposition  in  the  next  chapter.     In  the  editor's  eves, 
Saul  ceased  to  be  king  de  jure,  when  Samue]  ano 
David  to  supersede  him.      But,  according  to  the  o!  ley 
documents,    David    himself    did    not    take    this    view 
(24(.,  2C.ii).     Saul  fought  successfully  against  a  number 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes  :  Moab  ;   Ammon  ;    LYtom  ; 
Zobah,  a  Syrian  state  to  the  XK.  of  Palestine  ;    Philis 
tines  ;     Amalekites.     Next,  a  list   of   Saul's   children; 
here  "  Ishvi  "  is  for  "  Ishyo,"  a  contraction  of  "  P'h- 
Yahweh,"   "  *uan  of   Vah\veh,"   the   same  as    Ishbaal. 
In  early  times   Baal   was  used   quite   innocently  as  a 
title  of  Yahweh  (cj.  Hos.  2if>).     In  2  S.  2s  etc.,  the 
name    is    given    in    the    form    Ishbosheth,    "  Man    of 
Shame,"  the  later  .lews  expressing  their  repugnance  to 
Baal    by  substituting   "  bo^heih"   for   his   name 
32:8\  !   K.  Ki.ij'i.     Then  we  are  told  that  the 
mandcr-in-chief    v»as    the    king's   cousin:    we 
probably  folio  vv  ,li.h-.-p!ius  (Ant.  \'l.  vi.  (i)  in  reading  51 
as  "  And  Kish,  the  father  of  San!,  an  ;  Xer,  the  fath<  r 
of  A'oner,  were  the  sons  of  Abi<-l."     r\'er  is  Saul'.-' 
not  (as  1  Ch.  833,  {(36)  Abner  (Driver  and  Cent.B). 

52.  The  ancient  narrative,  continues  .;'">. 

XV.  The  War  against  Amalek ;  Saul's  Disobedience 
and  Deposition  (K  ).  A  section  of  a  secondary  narra 
tive  ;  according  to  the  scheme  adopted  here,  the  list 
section  of  this  document  was  03— I- 1. 

1-9.  Samuel  bid*  Saul  attack  Am->.lok  and  subject 
it  to  the  fun  at  (pp.  1)1),  114),  or  sacred  ban,  by  which  all 
living  creatures  were  put  to  death  in  honour  of  Yahweh. 
(('/.  the  cases  of  .Jericho  and  At-han,  Jos.  Gf.)  Saul 
called  a  general  levy  to  a  i  in  the  south  o! 

Judah — the  numbers  are  probably  exaggerated — and 
advanced  against  "  the  city  of  Am  il<  k,"  possibly  a 
tribal  sanctuary  which  served  as  t!io  headquarters  of 
this  nomad  tribe  ;  and  Ly  in  ambush  in  a  neighbour 
ing  valley.  The  KenhYs  (Gen.  15i<j,  Jg.  Ii6)  were 
dwelling  amongst  the  Amalekites,  l)ut  at  a  warning 
from  San!  they  departed.'  Tli'-n  Saul  carried  oul 
Samuel  s  instructions,  except  that  the  Ainalekito  king, 
Agag,  and  the  best  of  the  cattle  were  spared. 

7.  from  Havilah  to  Shur :  ICC  is  probably  right  in 
suggesting  that  "  our  author  [i.e.  the  author  of  the 
document  from  which  this  section  is  taken],  whose 
geography  is  not  very  distinct,  boir'iweu  the  whole 
phrase  from  Genesis,"  without  verifying  it,  as  a 
description  of  tiie  whole  extent  of  the  Amal'-kito 
territory,  wrongly  identifying  the  latter  with  the 
Ishmaclites.  The  statement  that  the  whole  tribe  was 
exterminated  n^ed  not  be  taken  literally  ;  there  would 
be  refugees.  The  tribe  appears  again  in  ch.  30,  and 
in  1  Ch.  443. 

10-31.  Yahweh  tells  Samuel  of  Saul's  disobedience. 
Samuel's  sympathies  were  with  Saul  ;  no  doubt  he 
still  regarded  him  as  the  hope  of  Israel ;  and  was  angry 
with  Yahweh — OT  ideas  of  reverence  were  more 
elastic  than  ours — and  spent  the  night  in  intercession, 
which  clearly  met  with  no  response.  In  the  morning 


ho  set  out  to  look  for  Saul,  and  was  told  that  ho  had 
gone  to  Carrnol  ( 12),  a  place  to  the  S.  of  Hebron,  also  tiio 
scene  of  the  Nabal  story,  not  the  belter-known  Carmel 
on  the  coast.  Here  he  had  set  up  a  trophy  of  his 
victory,  and  had  gone  on  to  the  sanctuary  at  Gilgal 
to  sacrifice  thank-offerings  (21).  Samuel  followed  him 
and  was  met  by  Saul  with  a  profession  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  commands.  He  explained  that  the  best 
of  the  cattle  had  been  reserved  for  sacrifice.  Such  a 
proceeding,  however,  would  not  have  been  entirely 
disinterested,  as  an  ordinary  sacrifice  was  a  feast,  and 
the  Amalekite  spoil  would  have  provided  a  magniti 
cent  banquet.  Samuel  rejects  Saul's  excuses,  saying 
finally  : 

1;   Yahweh   pleased   with   whole   burnt  offerings   and 
sacrifices 

As  with  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Yahweh  1 
Behold,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice, 

And  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 
For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft, 

And  self-will  as  the  iniquity  of  tcrapbiin. 
Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  YahweL 

He  hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king. 

This  oracle,  like  many  of  the  piophetic  utterances, 
:s  given  in  the  form  of  \erse,  which  imparted  to  it  a 
special  solemnity,  it  summarises  much  of  the  tench- 
ing  of  the  prophets  of  I  ho  eighth  century — Amos, 
•b  >.,ea,  Isaiah,  Micah— teaching  w-hich  was  repeatedly 
•endorsed  by  their  successors  ;  in  true  religion  conduct 
and  character  come  before  the  external  observances  of 
worship,  especially  those  which  have  no  intrinsic 
spiritual  value.  The  cruelty  of  thy  particular  act  of 
obedience  with  which  these  line-:  are  associated  de 
tracts  from  their  impressiveness  ;  but  there  was  no 
question  of  humanity  ai  issue  between  Saul  and 
Samuel ;  Saul  had  slain  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  the  writer  probably  means  us  to  understand  thai 
he  had  spared  Agag  to  gratify  his  vanity  by  exhibiting 
the  conquered  prince  as  his  captive.  If  the  document 
comes  from  the  closing  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy, 
men  were  not  only  under  the  imiuence  of  the  lofty 
teaching  of  the  prophets  ;  at  the  same,  time  their 
i'ceiiigs  were  embittered  towards  foreigners  by  tho 
ruthless  cruelties  they  had  so  often  experienced  at 
their  hands.  Dt.  gives  us  an  example  of  humanity 
towards  fellow-countrymen  combined  with  savage 
cruelty  towards  foreigners  (I)t.  72,  22i— 4).  Saul's 
penitent  prayer  for  pa;\l:  i  was  rejected,  and  he  was; 
t:>i,l  that  the  kingship  would  be  given  to  someone 
more  worthy. 

23.  teraphim:  Gen.  31 19,  p.  100.— 29.  the  Strength  of 
Israel :  the  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "  Strength  " 
is  uncertain;  KVm  "Victory"  or  "Glory";  LXX. 
'"  and  Israel  shall  be  rent  in  two." 

32-35.  Then  Samuel  executed  the  herein  upon  Agag, 
hewing  him  in  pieces  at  the  altar  at  Gilgal.  The  text, 
ai;d  translation  of  32  are  uncertain  ;  RVm  gives 
"  cheerfully  "  for  "  delicately,"  but  wo  should  probably 
accept  the  rendering  of  ICC,  based  on  the  LXX,  "  And 
Agag  came  unto  him  trembling.  And  Agag  said, 
Surely  deatii  is  bitter." 

Then  Saul  and  Samuel  separated,  never  to  meet 
again,  though  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul.  In  11*23 
Said  comes  to  Samuel  at  Naioth,  but  this  of  course 
!H'!onu\s  to  a  different  document. 

XVI.  1-13.  Samuel  A-<oi;:ts  David  (E2)  or  (R).— A 
better  division  would  be  in  the  middle  of  1535,  so  as 
to  begin  the  new  section  with  "  And  Yahweh  repented, 
etc.''  Many  authorities  regard  this  section  an  a  late, 
possibly  post-exilic,  addition  ;  but  it  scorns  tho  natural 
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Foqurl  to  the  preceding  chapter,  and  may  probably  bo 
:• .  J'c'ired  to  the  name  document. 

By  the  direction  of  Yahweh  Samuel  goes  to  Bethle 
hem,  ostensibly  to  sacrifice,  but  really  to  anoint  a  son 
of  Jesse  to  the  kingship.  He  sanctified  Jesse  and  his 
sons,  i.e.  he  made  them  perform  certain  ritual  acts, 
such  as  washings.  At  the  sacrifice,  seven  sona  of 
Jesse  passed  before  Samuel,  but  Yahweh  gave  no  sign, 
then  David  was  sent  for,  and  came.  "  and  ho  was 
ruddy  [or  perhaps,  red-haired],  a  youth  with  beautiful 
eyes  and  comely,"  as  we  should  probably  read  and 
translate.  At  the  bidding  of  Yahweh,  Samuel  anointed 
him,  and  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  leaped  upon  him. 

13.  David :  the  only  Biblical  character  bearing  this 
name  ;  the  etymology  is  uncertain  ;  the  name  may  be 
a  contraction  of  Dodavahu,  "  Beloved  of  Yahweh,"  or 
"  Yahweh  is  beioved  "  (2  Ch.  2037)  ;  or  it  may  be 
connected  with  a  deity :  an  Israelite  sanctuary  of 
DV.DH,  E.  of  Jordan,  is  mentioned  on  the  Moabito 
Stone. 

XVI.  14-23.  David,  Saul's  Minstrel.— (J),  the  ancient 
narrative,    continues    1452.       The    earlier    and    more 
authentic  of  the  two  accounts  of  David's  introduction 
to  Saul  (cj.  1755fi.). 

Saul  became  possessed  with  some  form  of  recurrent 
mania,  which  the  primitive  combination  of  pathology 
and  theology  explained  by  saying  that  the  Spirit  of 
Yahweh  had  departed  from  him,  and  that  Yahweh 
had  sent  an  evil  spirit  to  torment  him  ;  so,  according 
to  Micaiah,  1  K.  2223,  Yahweh  put  a  lying  spirit  in 
the  mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets.  For  us  such  state 
ments  connect  themselves  with  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  Divine  Omnipotence  and  the 
origin  of  evil,  but  here  they  show  that  the  Israelites 
did  not  yet  fully  understand  the  ethical  perfection  of 
God.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  courtiers,  Saul  seeks 
relief  from  music,  and  sends  for  David,  a  skilful 
musician,  a  brave  and  experienced  warrior,  an  orator, 
a  man  of  fine  presence,  and  happy  in  the  favour  of 
Yahweh.  Saul  is  greatly  taken  with  David,  and  makes 
him  his  armourbearer.  When  his  spirit  is  troubled, 
he  obtains  relief  from  David's  music. 

13.  a  mighty  man  of  va'.our  and  a  man  of  war: 
HK  and  Cent.B  propose  to  omit  these  words  as  irrele 
vant  in  an  enumeration  of  the-  qualifications  of  a 
minstrel,  and  because  the  post  of  armourbearer  would 
have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  "  man  of  war." 
Neither  consideration  is  cogent ;  the  clause  is  a  general 
panegyric,  and  to  be  the  royal  armourbearer  would  be 
a  post  of  importance.  The  omission  would  lessen  the 
discrepancy  with  l?33ff.,  and  so  far  it  is  tempting  ; 
but  this  kind  of  temptation  should  bo  resisted. — 20. 
an  ass  laden  with  bread:  read  "  ten  loaves  of  bread." 

XVII.  1-XVIII.  5.  David  and  Goliath  (E,  with  addi 
tions  by  R). — In  this  section  two  narratives  seem  to 
have  been  interwoven.     For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
we  may  denote  one  set  of   passages  by  (A),  and  the 
other  by  (B),  thus  : 

(A)  171-11,32-54. 

(B)  17i2-3i,  1755-185- 

The  (B)  passages,  together  with  l?4i  and  50,  are 
omitted  by  very  many  MSS.  of  the  LXX,  including 
the  very  important  Vatican  Codex.  (A)  by  itself 
would  form  a  complete  narrative,  and  would  not 
present  any  very  glaring  inconsistencies  with  the 
previous  chapters  (cj.,  however,  below).  (B),  even 
with  the  addition  of  1741  and  50,  could  hardly  be  read 
as  a  complete  narrative. 

Two  explanations  have  been  given  of  these  facts  : 
(i)  Apart  from   minor   textual   changes,   the  whole 
section,  17i-18s,  belongs  together  and  was  taken  from 


the  same  document.  The  (B)  passages  were  omitted 
by  LXX  on  account  of  the  contradiction  between 
them  and  1610-23.  In  IGioff.,  David  is  a  member  of 
the  court,  in  favour  with  Saul,  and  known  to  Saul 
and  his  courtiers  ;  in  (B)  David  is  introduced  as  if  ho 
had  not  been  mentioned  before  (17 12-1 5),  and  neither 
Saul  nor  Abner  knows  anything  about  him. 

The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  such  omissions 
"  imply  a  critical  insight  which  we  cannot  suppose  in 
the  translators  " — their  treatment  of  the  text  else 
where  does  not  suggest  that  they  possessed  such  in 
sight.  Moreover,  LXX  makes  similar  omissions  in 
the  next  section,  whore  it  seems  clear  that  they  are 
following  a  Hebrew  original  and  not  improving  the 
story  to  suit  their  own  critical  judgment. 

Wo  should,  therefore,  prefer  : 

(ii)  That  (B)  was  added  to  the  Hebrew  text  from 
some  document  other  than  that  from  which  (A)  was 
taken,  and  may  be  classed  as  R. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  origin  of  (A)  and  (B) 
respectively. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  view,  i;;  that  (A)  is 
from  the  ancient  narrative,  and  continues  1623.  The 
difficulty  is  that  David  is  spoken  of  as  a  youth,  and 
apparently  as  unaccustomed  to  armour  (1733,  38,  40,42), 
whereas  in  16i8,2i,  he  is  an  experienced  warrior, 
and  an  armourbearer.  It  may  be  possible  to  reconcile 
these  verses,  especially  if  wo  omit  "  a  mighty  man  of 
valour  and  a  man  of  war  "  in  16i8,  but  most  authorities 
refer  (A)  and  1610-23  to  different  sources,  (A)  being 
from  a  secondary  source  (E)  (cf.  p.  273).  In  2  S.  2lig, 
it  said  that  Elhanan  slow  Goliath. 

(B),  as  we  have  said,  is  not  a  complete  story.  It  ia 
probably  taken  from  another  independent  source,  the 
rest  of  which  is  lost ;  it  would  probably  be  of  late  date. 

These  facts  are  important  as  showing  that  either 
the  Hebrew  text  was  substantially  modified  after  LXX 
was  made,  or  that  as  late  as  that  time  different 
Heb.  MSS.  presented  substantial  differences. 

41  and  50  should  perhaps  bo  included  in  (B),  or  they 
may  be  independent  editorial  insertions,  as  is  54. 

XVII.  1-11.  There  was  again  war  with  the  Philis 
tines  ;  the  opposing  armies  were  encamped  opposite 
each  other,  probably  rather  more  than  half-way 
from  Bethlehem  to  Gath,  when  Goliath  made  hig 
challenge. 

4.  six  cubits  and  a  span :  about  9  ft.  6  in. — 5.  five 
thousand  shekels :  probably  about  220  Ib. 

12-15.  David  is  introduced  in  a  brief  notice. 

17-31.  Jesse  sends  David  to  the  army  :  he  hears 
Goliath's  challenge,  and  learns  that  if  any  man  kills 
him,  the  king  will  reward  the  victor  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  with  a  large  dowry,  and  will  exempt  his 
kinsfolk  from  taxes  and  tithes  and  forced  labour. 
Eliab,  David's  eldest  brother,  rebukes  his  presumption 
in  meddling  in  these  high  matters — apparently  David's 
manner  suggested  that  he  might  accept  the  challenge. 
David's  answer  is  not  clear  ;  perhaps  it  should  run, 
"  What  have  I  now  done  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  import 
ance  ?  "  David  continued  his  excited  talk  to  all  and 
sundry,  and  at  last  they  took  him  to  the  king  (so  im 
portant  LXX  MSS.,  instead  of  "  and  he  sent  for  him  "). 

32-39.  David  induces  Saul  to  allow  him  to  fight 
Goliath,  and  Saul  clothes  him  with  his  own  armour 
(so  better  than  "  apparel."  The  last  clause  of  38, 
"  and  he  clad,  etc.,"  may  bo  omitted  with  LXX). 
But  David  found  that  Saul's  arms  and  armour  embar 
rassed  him,  and  put  them  off. 

40-51.  So  he  went  to  meet  Goliath,  armed  only 
with  a  sling  and  stones.  After  an  interchange  of 
taunts,  David  brought  down  Goliath  with  a  shot  from 
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his  sling,  md  then  cut  off  his  head  yith  his  own 
(Goliath's)  fword.  The  Philistines  fled. 

52-54.  The  Israelites  pursue  as  far  as  Gath  (not  Gai) 
and  Ekron,  and  then  return  and  spoil  their  camp. 
54  is  apparently  a  very  late  addition.  Jerusalem  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Jelmsites,  and  as  David  had 
only  jus^  arrived  from  Bethlehem,  he  would  have  no 
tent. 

55.-XV11I  D.  Sau!  finds  out  who  David  is,  and 
make;  liin  one  of  his  captains.  It  can  hardly  be 
meant  that  lie  took  the  place  of  Abner  as  commander- 
Vi-chiei,  but  the  author  may  write  in  a  rhetorical  vein 
and  ignore  the  actual  circu instances.  Jonathan  forms 
i.  jjassionatc  friendship  for  David. 

[3f.  The  covenant  seems  to  be  actually  formed  by 
this  investiture  of  David  with  Jonathan's  clothes 
and  weapons.  The  clothe.-;  are,  so  to  speak,  impreg 
nated  wiih  tiie  p.-v.-.mulity  nf  th<>  wearer;  there  is  thus 
an  actual  physical  bond  created  between  the  original 
wearer  and  his  successor.  David  carries  about  with 
him  always  something  of  Jonathan's  personality. 
This  phvsical  contact,  which  in  other  forms  plays  a 
largo  part  in  er,\  enanl.s.  i-.  doubled  if  there  is  an  ex 
change  of  garment^.  Nothing  is  said  of  .such  an 
exchange  here,  and  David,  of  course,  had  no  weapons. 
Cf.  RS2,  p.  335.— A.  S.  IV| 

XVIII.  6-9.  Saul's  Jealousy  (J).— The  victors,  aa 
th;-r  return,  are  greeted  by  the  women  with  songs  ;  nd 
dances;  Saul's  jealousy  is  aroused  because  David's 
achievements  aro  spoken  of  as  greater  than  his. 

XVIII.  10-XIX.  17.— Saul's    Plots    against    David. 
Compiled  from  various  sources. 

IGf  (R).  Saul  make-,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
kill  David.  A  premature  duplicate  of  lilyl'.  Tiie 
verges  are  omitted  by  the  LXX  MSS  which  omit  (B) 
in  l7i-lS;i,  and  will  Ije  from  the  same  source  as  (:'•). 
ijif.  i.-,  the  nattical  sequel  to  9. 

12-16  (J).  Saul  alarmed  at  David's  popularity,  ro- 
mo\es  him  from  court  and  gives  him  a  military  com 
mand.  David's  behaviour  and  success  ingratiate  him 
•with  the  people 

12.  Omit,  "  because  the  Lord  .  .  .  Saul  "  with 
Vatican  LXX. 

17-19  (Ev).  A  variant,  of  the  next  section,  of  un 
certain  origin,  omitted  by  Vatican  LXX.  To  stimu 
late  David's  warlike  nrdour,  Saul  offers  him  his  elder 
daughter  Merah.  but  eventuailv  gives  her  to  Adriel 
(cf.  ''2  S.  21s). 

18.  iife:    rather  as  RVm,  "  kinsfolk.'1 

20-30  (J).  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  loves  David. 
Saul  offers  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he  slays 
KM)  Philistines  ;  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  slain  in 
the  attempt.  David  accomplishes  the  ta^k  and 
marries  Michal. 

25.  dowry:  rather  the  price  paid  by  a  man  for  a  wife. — 
27.  two  hundred  :  Vatican  LXX,  "  <  ;ie  hundred  "  (c/.  2S. 
;$!.).;. — 29b,  30.  Omitted  by  Vatican  LXX,  late  addi 
tion. 

XIX.  1-7  (E).  Saul  bids  Jonathan  and  his  followers 
slay  David,  but  Jonathan  bring;  about  a  reconciliation. 

8-17  (E).  Tt  is  uncertain  whether  11-17  is  the 
sequel  of  8-10,  or  comes  from  a  different  source.  In 
any  case  the  whole  of  8-17  probably  belongs  to  the 
ancient  tradition. 

Saul  tries  to  kill  David,  but  David  escapes.  Saul 
has  his  house  watched,  but  Michal  lets  him  down 
through  the  window  and  he  escapes.  She  deceives 
Saul's  messengers,  by  placing  in  the  bed  a  dummy 
David,  constructed  out  of  the  family  teraphim  (p.  100), 
with  something — it  is  not  clear  what — for  a  pillow,  and 
covering  it  up  with  a  garment.  ICC  suggests  that  the 


Israelites,  like  the  modern  Arabs,  may  havo  covered 
their  heads  when  they  went  to  sleep. 

XIX.  18-24.  David   at   Raman    (il). — Of  uncertain 
origin,  probably  late.     Partly  parallel  to  lOioil. 

David  takes  refugo  with  Samuel  at  "  Naioth  "  in 
Ramah.  "  Naioth  "  is  apparently  not  a  proper  name, 
but  if  it  is  not,  its  meaning  is  quite  unknown.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  may  havo  been  tho  quarter 
of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  prophets.  Tho  conta 
gious  nature  of  this  ecstatic  prophecy  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  first  Saul's  messenger,-;,  and  then  Saul  him 
self,  are  seized  by  it  when  they  como  to  Naioth.  [Kor 
J4&  cf.  lOnf.,  another  story  as  to  the  origin  of  tho 
proverb. — A.  S.  P.] 

XX.  David  and  Jonathan  (J). — 20  has  no  obvious 
connexion    with    any   of    tiie    preceding   or   following 
sections  :    "  And  David  fled  from  Naiofch  in  Ramah," 
is  an    editorial  insertion  to  connect    this   section  with 
the   preceding       after  the  evcnt,s  narrated  in    19i-i7, 
Jonathan  could  hardly  assure  David  that  Saul  would 
not  kill  him,  and  that  he  was  privy  to  all  his  father's 
plans.     Similarly  the  literal  translation  of  21 1  is  "  And 
David  came,  etc.''     20   is    probably  an    extract  fro:a 
an    e-u'ly   document,   but    the   editor   has    omitted    its 
context  and  supplied  the  gaps  from  other  sources. 

i-IO.  David  tells  Jonathan  that  he  is  convinced  that 

i vks  his  lii'e.     They  arrange  that  Jonathan  shall 

,     :    Caul's  intention.;.     To-morrow  is  the  feast  of  tho 

new   moon  ;     in   the   natural   course  of   things,   David 

would  be  among.-, t  the  king's  guests,  but  saith  he,  "  I 

will  not  f.it  with  the  king  at  meat,"  so  LXX;  "  let  mo 

go  that  I  may  hide  myself  in  the  Held  until  tho  even- 

-o  LXX.     Jonathan  will  gather  Saul's  intentions 

fiom  what  lie  says  about  David's  absence;    but  how 

will  David  know  ? 

11-17  (E).  An  insertion  from  another  parallel 
narrative,  probably  al:;o  early.  There  is  no  reason 
why  tiie  conversation  should  }>c  interrupted  that  they 
may  "  go  out  into  tho  iicld." 

Jonathan  promises  to  tell  David  his  father's  inten 
tions.  At  Jonathan's  request,  David  swears  that  if 
lie  becomes  king,  he  will  show  favour  to  Jonathan's 
family. 

18-23  (J).  Continues  10 ;  perhaps  18  is  an  editorial 
addition. 

Jonathan  arranges  that  on  the  third  day  David  shall 
bo  "  by  yonder  heap  of  stones,"  so  LXX,  not  "  by 
the  stone  E/.el."'  Jonathan  will  como  with  a  boy,  aa 
if  to  practise  archery  ;  by  his  words  to  tho  boy,  ho 
will  give  the  desired  information. 

24^34  (J).  Continues  23. 

Accordingly,  at  the  feast.  Jonathan,  sitting  opposite 
iii-;  father  (so  LXX,  not  "  ,-i;:od  up  "),  watches  to  see 
what  Saul  will  say  as  to  David's  absence.  The  first 
day,  Saul  thinks  he  is  kept  away  by  some  ceremonial 
uncleanness,  but  the  next  day,  ho  asks  Jonathan  for 
an  explanation.  He  gives  the  reply  agreed  upon  be 
tween  himself  and  David  :  David's  family  are  holding 
their  annual  sacrifice  at  Bethlehem.  Such  a  sacrifice 
would  lie  a  great  banquet  and  reunion,  at  which  every 
member  of  the  family  would  be  expected  to  bo  present, 
if  it  were  in  any  way  possible.  The  new  moon  (p.  101) 
would  bo  a  natural  occasion  for  such  a  function:  obvi 
ously  the  writer  has  no  idea  that  it  is  lawful  to  offer 
.sacrifices  only  at  a  single  central  sanctuary.  Saul 
bursts  into  a  passion,  abuses  David  and  Jonathan, 
insinuating  that  Jonathan  is  not  his  son,  and 
throws  a  spear  at  him,  so  that  ho  leaves  tho  table  in 
anger. 

29.  my  brother:  read,  "my  brethren"  with 
Vatican  LXX. 
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35-42  ( J).  The  next  morning,  Jonathan  gives  David 
the  signal  agreed  upon.  Afterwards  ho  dismisses  his 
attendant  and  takes  personal  leave  of  David,  who 
arose  from  the  heap  of  stones,  where  he  had  hidden 
(<;/.  iy,  so  Vatican  LXX),  not "  out  of  a  place  toward  the 
south."  According  to  many,  40-42  are  an  editorial 
addition  ;  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  signal 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  if  it  had  been  safo  for 
the  friends  to  have  a  personal  interview. 

XXI.  David  at  Nob  and  Gath.— 1-9  (J).  From  one 
of  the  ancient  documents ;  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the 
previous  sections  finds  its  sequel  here.  It  is  often 
connected  with  19i7  :  if  this  is  right,  David  fled  straight 
from  his  own  house  to  Nob.  It  is  likely  that  originally 
stories  of  single  episodes  of  David's  adventures  circu 
lated  separately  by  oral  tradition  or  otherwise,  not 
forming  a  connected  narrative.  When  they  were  col 
lected,  different  editors  might  arrange  and  connect 
them  in  different  ways. 

David  fled  to  Nob  to  Ahimelech  the  priest.  Nob 
Avas  probably  a  little  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  from 
Gibeah  to  Bethlehem.  According  to  22g  Ahimelech 
was  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  therefore  (143)  the  great- 
grandson  of  Eli.  Probably  Ahijah  (14s)  and  Ahime 
lech  are  equivalent  names  of  the  same;  person,  the 
Divine  title  Mdecli,  "  king,"  replacing  the  Divine 
name  Jah.  In  LXX  this  priest  appears  as  Abimelech, 
and  in  Mk.  2s6  as  Abiathar.  Ahimelech  is  usually  the 
father  of  Abiathar,  but  in  2  S.  817,  we  havo  Ahimelech, 
the  son  of  Abiathar ;  facts  which  illustrate  the 
tendency  to  an  inaccurate  transmission  of  names  ;  a 
tendency  not  confined  to  the  Bible.  The  LXX  has 
Abimelech  here.  The  genealogies  imply  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiioh,  (p.  277),  its 
priesthood  migrated  to  Nob.  They  no  longer  had 
charge  of  the  Ark  (7i). 

David  appeared  before  Ahimelech  alone,  unarmed, 
and  without  provisions,  showing  in  his  person  the 
signs  of  sudden  departure  and  hurried  flight ;  all  of 
which  would  bo  explained  by  precipitate  descent  from 
a  house  beset  by  enemies.  Ahimeleeh  is  startled  to 
see  the  foremost  captain  of  his  day,  the  king's  son-in- 
law,  in  this  plight.  David  asks  for  food  ;  the  priest  can 
only  offer  him  the  shewbread  (Lev.  24 5-0*; ;  but  ho  is 
willing  to  give  him  this,  if  he  and  the  companions,  whom 
David  has  invented  for  the  occasion,  are  ceremonially 
clean.  David  reassured  him  on  this  point,  entering 
into  technical  details  which  we  cannot  altogether 
understand,  partly  because  both  text  and  translation 
are  uncertain.  David  also  obtained  Goliath's  sword, 
which  was  kept  behind  the  ephod  (here  again  some- 
thins;  standing  by  itself  find  not  a  garment ;  c/.  p.  275). 
All  this  was  witnessed  by  Doeg,  one  of  Saul's  officers. 
The  nature  of  Doeg's  office  is  uncertain,  owing  to 
doubtful  text  ar.d  translation  :  alternatives  are,  "  chief 
of  the  herdmen,  muleherd,  chief  of  the  runners."  He 
was  detained  before  Yahv/eh,  i.e.  he  had  to  remain  in 
the  sanctuary  for  some  time  in  order  to  undergo 
purificatory  rites — spiritual  quarantine. 

10-15.  David  at  Gath.— Another  anecdote,  of  un 
certain  origin  and  not  connected  with  its  present  con 
text  :  it  is  a  premature  duplicate  of  27 if.  It  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  late  addition  ;  possibly  the 
sequel  of  19:8-24,  and  by  the  same  hand.  "  The  con 
ception  of  the  author  who  could  put  the  question  [Is 
not  this  David,  the  king  of  the  land  ?]  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Philistines  at  this  date  is  naively  un- 
historical  "  (ICG). 

David  floes  to  the  court  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath  : 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Philistines,  ho  feigns 
madness,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  the  East 


then,  as  now,  lunatics  were  respected  as  inspiied. — 
13.  rcrabbled:    scrawled;   LXX  has  "  drummed." 

XXII.  David  at   Aduilam  and  Moab:    Massacre  at 
Nob   (J ). — -The  series  of  narratives  in  ch.  2:1  may  very 
well  come  from  the  same  ancient  document,  and  bo 
the  continuation  of  21 1-9. 

If.  David  takes  refuge  at  Adullam  (p.  3H,  about  12 
miles  SW.  of  Bethlehem :  he  is  joined  by  his  clan  and 
by  various  unsatisfactory  characters,  to  the  number 
of  about  400,  i.e.  he  becomes  a  captain  of  bandits. 

3-5.  David  takes  his  father  and  mother  for  safety  to 
the  king  of  Moab  at  Mizpeh  (not  identified).  Accord 
ing  to  Ru.  42if.,  David's  great-grandmother  was  a 
Moabitess,  Ruth.  The  prophet  Gad  (c/.  2  S.  24n, 
1  Ch.  2929)  appears,  and  bids  David  leave  Mk'.pch  and 
return  to  Judah — probably  so  with  Syr.,  instead  of, 
"  Abide  not  in  the  hold,"  i.e.  Adullam,  as  the  latter 
was  in  Judah. 

8-23  (J).  Saul  is  sitting  in  state  at  Gibeah,  under 
a  tree  on  the  height  (so  with  RVm,  not  "  in  liamah  "), 
with  his  spear  sceptre-wise  in  his  hand,  and  his  officers 
and  courtiers  about  him  ;  he  hoars  from  Doeg  what 
has  happened  at  Nob.  He  sends  for  the  priests,  and 
charges  Ahimeleeh  with  treason.  The  priest  protests 
that  in  helping  the  king's  son-in-law,  the  commander 
of  hia  bodyguard  (HK  ;  or  chief  of  his  subjects,  ICG, 
with  LXX,  not  "  and  is  taken  into  thy  council  "),  ho 
thought  ho  was  serving  a  loyal  servant  of  the  king, 
and,  therefore,  the  king  himself.  Nevertheless,  Saul 
bids  his  guard  slay  the  priests  ;  but  they  refused, 
regarding  their  persons  as  sacred.  However,  a  similar 
command  to  the  Edomite  Doeg  was  obeyed,  and  Doeg 
slew  eighty-five  priests  who  could  work  the  ephod- 
oraclo  ;  only  Abiathar,  one  of  the  eons  of  Ahimelech, 
escaped  and  fled  to  David.  Doubtless  Saul  would 
still  havo  priests  of  his  own,  but  the  story  does  not 
mention  them,  and  the  primitive  tradition  in  its  extant 
form  attaches  special  importance  to  the  house  of  Eli. 

18.  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod:  so  RV,  rendering 
the  Hcb.  text,  which  makes  the  ephod  here  the  priestly 
garment  (2i8 ; ) ;  the  above  follows  the  LXX. — 19.  Sanl 
subjects  Nob  to  the  hercm  (see  pp.  99,  114).  Some 
regard  this  verse  as  a  late  addition. 

XXIII.  David  Escapes  from  Saul  (J). 

1-13.  David  hears  that  the  Philistines  are  raiding 
the  territory  of  Keilah  (p.  31),  a  little  S.  of  Adullam. 
He  ascertains  by  oracles,  probably  using  the  ephod 
and  the  Urim  and  Thunmiim  (pp.  lOOf .),  that  Yahweh 
approves  of  his  going  to  the  rescue  ;  he  thus  overcomes 
the  reluctance  of  his  men.  The  expedition  is  entirely 
successful,  but  the  ungrateful  citizens  of  Keilah  offered 
to  surrender  David  and  his  men  to  Saul.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  troop  of  bandits,  now  grown  to  600, 
had  quartered  themselves  on  Keilah,  and  were  treating 
it  as  a  conquered  city.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
the  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  Keilah  ;  they  may 
have  felt  that  this  act  of  treachery  was  the  only  way 
of  getting  rid  of  an  intolerable  burden.  David,  how 
ever,  heard  rumours,  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
oracle,  and  left  the  place  ;  so  the  scheme  was  frustrated. 
It  is  possible  that  the  whole  affair,  oracle  and  all,  was 
a  device  to  induce  David  to  leave  the  city,  and  that 
there  was  no  real  intention  of  delivering  him  up  to 
Saul. 

6.  Perhaps  a  later  insertion,  to  explain  the  presenoo 
of  the  ophod  in  9. 

14-18.  Continually  hunted  by  Saul,  David  comes  to 
Choresh,  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  S.  of  Hebron,  in 
fear  of  his  life.  Jonathan  visits  him  and  "  strengthens 
his  hand  in  God,"  i.e.  encourages  him  by  assurances 
of  Divine  favour. 
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15.  saw  that:  rather  "  feared  because." — 15f.  wood: 
better,  as  a  proper  name,  Choresh. 

19-29.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Ziphites,  Saul 
pursues  David,  and  is  on  the  point  of  capturing  him, 
when  he  is  recalled  by  the  news  of  a  Philistine  invasion. 
David  goes  to  Kngudi,  "  the  fountain  of  the  kid," 
about  half-way  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

19.  Jtishimoh :  <>«f/.)  Nu.  2120,  p.  31. — 23.  thousands : 
families. — 24.  wilderness  c-f  Maon :  part  of  the  wilder 
ness  of  Judah. — Arabah:  the  valley  extending  along 
the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  southward. — 28.  Seia- 
hammahlekoth :  the  better  rendering  is  "Rock  of 
Divisions,"  perhaps  in  reference  to  Saul  having  been 
divided,  or  separated,  from  David. 

XXIV.  David  Spares  Saul  at  Engedl  (E).— Chs.  24 
and  2(>  give  two  versions  of  the  same  story,  located 
at  different  places.     Probably  both  versions  are  early. 
It  is  not  clear  which  is   the  earlier,    but  it  is  often 
considered  that  20  has  the  more  primitive  flavour.     It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  story  has  been 
developed  from   the   other;   they  are   probably  inde 
pendent  developments  from  the  actual  facts. 

1-7.  Saul  resumes  the  pursuit  of  Da\id  ;  under  the 
stress  of  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  goes  alone  into  a 
cave,  in  the  recesses  of  which  David  and  his  men  are 
hidden.  His  followers  urge  him  to  slay  Saul,  but  he 
contents  himself  with  secretly  cutting  of!  the  skirt  of 
his  rube  ;  and  even  then  he  has  qualms  of  conscience 
as  to  taking  this  liberty  with  "  his  master,  the  Anointed 
of  Yah  well."  Saul  goes  out,  unconscious  of  his  danger. 

8-15.  David  calls  after  Saul,  tells  him  what  has 
happened,  and  protests  his  innocence. 

14.  Commonly  regarded  as  an  editorial  addition. 

16-22.  Saul  is  touched,  and  acknowledges  David's 
consistent  loyalty,  of  which  his  recent  conduct  has 
been  the  climax,  lie  induces  David  to  swear  that 
when  he  becomes  king  he  will  not  put  to  death  Saul's 
family.  They  separate. 

XXV.  la.  (to  "  Raman").     Death    and   Burial    of 
Samuel.     (An  editorial  addition.) 

1.  in  his  house :    in  the  grounds  belonging  to  it. 

XXV.  lb-44.  David,  Nabal,  and  Abigail  (J ).— From 
one  of  the  oldest  sources.  The  story  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  no  obvious  connexion  with  any  of  the 
other  sections. 

lb-13.  David  goes  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran  at 
the  S.  of  (he  Arabah  (2324*).  (Some  read  "Maon" 
for  "  Paran  "  with  LXX.)  At  Carmel  (15i2*)  there  was 
a  wealthy  sheikh,  Nabal,  a  member  of  the  clan  Caleb, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Hebron  (Jg.  \2o).  It  is 
possible  that  the  clan  was  not  yet  reckoned  as  part  of 
Israel.  He  had  a  beautiful  and  sensible  wife,  Abigail  ; 
he  himself  was  an  ill-behaved  churl,  in  fact  a  cur- — 
Caleb  means  "  dog."  He  was  sheepshearing,  an  occa 
sion  for  feasting(p.  101 ).  David  heard  of  it,  and  as  ho  had 
protected  Nabal's  flocks  and  herds  from  other  bandits, 
when  they  were  grazing  on  the  outlying  pastures,  ho 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  should  be  re 
warded.  He  sent  a  courteous  request  that  he  and  his 
followers  should  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  "  good 
day,"  i.e.  the  feast,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  generous 
response,  he  sent  ten  young  men.  Nabal  replied  that 
there  were  plenty  of  runaway  slaves  about,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  give  them  the  food  he  had  pre 
pared  for  his  shearers.  On  the  receipt  of  the  message, 
David  set  out  for  Nabal's  house  with  400  armed 
men. 

14-19.  But  one  of  Nabal's  men  told  Abigail  what 
had  happened.  He  dared  not  remonstrate  with  his 
master  on  account  of  his  evil  temper.  Abigail 
promptly  prepared  a  generou*  present,  and  set  out  to 


meet  David,  sending  the  present  on  in  front.     She  said 
nothing  to  her  husband. 

17.  son  of  Belial:  Dt.  13i:>*,  Pr.  612*.— 18.  bottles: 
skins. — measure:  sealt,  a  third  of  an  ephah,  which 
latter  probably  contained  about  8|  gallons. 

20-35.  Abigail  met  David  coming  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  slaying  every  male  of  Nabal's  household. 
She  alighted  and  offered  him  the  homage  due  from  a 
subject  to  a  prince.  Let  him  leave  \a!>;>.l  out  of 
account,  as  an  ill-natured  fool,  and  regard  her  as  UK; 
guilty  party,  so  that  he  may  accept  apology  and  com 
pensation  from  her.  "  Yah  well,"  she  says,  "  is  pro- 
paring  a  great  future  for  David  as  the  issue  ot  h;s 
present  troubles.  The  life  that  Saul  thicatens  will 
be  preserved  among  the  living,  treasured  by  Yahweli 
with  His  most  precious  possessions  ;  white  his  cnouuc-; 
will  be  hurled  out  of  life,  like  a  stone  out  of  a  sling. 
Let  not  that  happy  future  be  clouded  by  tiio  rruii!" 
of  shedding  innocent  blood."  David  accepted  the 
present,  and  desisted  from  his  purpose. 

31.  grief:  the  word  so  translated  occurs  only  hero, 
and  its  meaning  is  not  certain;  BDB  ''staggering'' 
<cf.  mg.),  fig.  "for  qualm  of  conscience."' — offence  of 
heart:  lit.  stumbling-block,  etc.,  i.e.  as  BDB,  "ground 
for  remorse." 

36-44.  Meanwhile  Nabal  had  been  holding  a  royal 
feast,  and  by  the  time  Abigail  got  back,  he  was  too 
drunk  to  be  told  what  had  happened.  When  hia  wife 
told  him  in  the  morning,  he  had  a  stroke  ;  a  second 
stroke,  ten  days  later,  killed  him  ;  or,  as  it  is  put, 
"  Yahweh  smote  him."  David  sent  Abigail  an  olfer 
of  marriage  which  she  accepted.  According  to  ICC, 
widows  remarry  in  the  East  without  much  delay. 
David  had  already  married  Ahinoam  of  Je/roel  in 
Judah,  near  the  southern  Carmel.  When  Da\id  lied, 
Saul  gave  Michal  to  a  certain  Phalti  of  Gallim,  between 
Gibeah  and  Jerusalem. 

41.  This  must  not  be  taken  literally  ;  it  need  not 
denote  excessive  humility,  but  may  be  largely  con 
ventional  etiquette. — 42.  The  damsels  walked  behind 
their  mistress. — 44.  Probably  David's  outlawry  dis 
solved  the  marriage  according  to  current  custom. 

XXVI.  David  Spares  Saul  in  the  Wilderness  of  Ziph 
(J). — From  one  of  the  oldest  sources  (cj.  on  ch.  24). 

1-12.  if.  repeats  brielly  the  substance  and  part  of 
the  wording  of  2319-25  :  David  is  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph,  and  Saul  pursues  him.  But  instead  of  the  sequel 
given  in  23,  we  have  another  version  of  the  story  in 
24  of  David's  generous  treatment  of  Saul. 

David  learns  that  Saul  is  again  pursuing  him  and 
is  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  :  "  of  a  certainty  " 
is  clearly  wrong,  and  II Vm,  "  to  a  set  place,"  is  not 
much  more  likely.  There  may  be  a  scribal  error,  and 
the  name  of  a  place  may  have  stood  here  originally. 

David  went  to  sec  for  himself,  and  found  Saul  and 
his  followers  in  a  camp  protected  by  a  circle  of  baggage- 
wagons — a  "  laager."  He  returned  to  his  own  men  to 
find  someone  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  into 
Saul's  camp  ;  he  offered  the  opportunity  to  Ahimelech 
the  Hittite  (rf.  Gen.  loao),  and  to  Abishai,  one  of  the 
Bene  Zeiuiah:  Abishai  volunteered  to  go.  They 
reached  the  camp  and  found  Saul  and  all  his  people 
asleep.  Abishai  proposed  to  slay  the  king,  but  David 
refused,  and  they  went  away,  taking  with  them  the 
spear  and  pitcher  of  water  which  had  been  beside  the 
sleeping  king  ;  the  spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  probably 
as  a  sign  of  the  royal  authority.  Meanwhile  nobody 
had  wakened,  because  Yahweh  had  cast  them  into  a 
supernatural  trance,  such  as  He  had  caused  to  fall 
upon  Adam  (Gen.  2ai)  while  He  was  constructing  Evo 
out  of  one  of  his  ribs. 
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13-20.  David,  having  got  far  enough  off,  mounted 
an  eminence  and  shouted,  calling  on  Abner  by  name. 
When  lio  replied,  David  taunted  him  with  his  lax 
guard  of  hit)  master.  When  Saul  intervened,  David 
protested  against  Saul's  persecution.  David  spoke, 
of  eour.se,  according  to  the  primitive  religious  ideas  of 
the  time  and  place.  They  may  seem  strange  to  us, 
but  they  were  perfectly  natural  to  the  speaker  and  his 
hearers.  What  could  have  led  an  honourable  man 
like  Saul  to  be  guilty  of  this  cruel  injustice  ?  Perhaps 
it  was  the  evil  spirit  from  Yahweh  ;  His  dealings  were 
often  arbitrary  and  unaccountable,  "  His  ways  past 
finding  out  "  ;  no  one  knew  what  might  please  or  dis 
please  Him.  Possibly  He  had  taken  offence  at  some 
thing  that  David  had  done  quite  innocently.  But,  if 
so,  He  could  be  conciliated  by  an  offering,  and  then 
He  would  set  Haul  free  from  the  delusion  under  which 
He  had  caused  him  to  labour.  But  possibly  the  king 
had  been  misled  by  mere  human  slanderers  ;  if  so, 
may  He  curse  them,  for  they  had  deprived  David  of 
i  is  God,  and  Yahweh  of  a  faithful  and  important 
servant.  How  could  one  worship  Him,  away  from 
His  own  land?  [ — any  more  than  one  could  attend 
Protestant  services  in  a  country  where  there  were  only 
Romanist  churches).  Let  Yahweh  see  to  it.  David 
had  been  careful  to  imply  that  no  blame  could  rest  on 
the  king,  but  Saul  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  in 
the  wrong.  David  returns  the  spear,  and  they  separate. 

6.  Zeruiah:  Abishai,  Asahel,  and  Joab  are  called 
"  sons  of  Zeruiah."  According  to  1  Ch.  2i6,  Zeruiah 
was  the  sister  of  David.  The  mother's  name  may  bo 
given  instead  of  the  father's  because  of  her  relationship 
to  David,  or  because  the  father  was  a  foreigner  arid 
did  not  count  (IOC).  The  relationship  to  David  would 
explain  the  distinguished  part  played  by  this  family 
during  his  reign.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  curious  that 
the  relationship  is  never  referred  to  except  in  Ch., 
which  is  often  of  very  slight  authority. — 19f.  Cf.  2  K.  5 
17,  \\hero  Nan  man  needs  two  mules'  burden  of  earth 
from  the  land  of  Yahweh,  apparently  in  order  that  ho 
may  build  an  altar  to  Yahweh  ;  so  here,  to  die  outside 
tie  territory  of  Israel  is  to  die  "  away  from  the 
presence  of  Yahweh."' — 20.  flea:  a  mistaken  correc 
tion  from  24i4  ;  read,  "  my  life  "  (so  LXX). 

XXVII.  1-XXVIII.  2.  David  at  Gath  (J).— Sequel  to 
2625  (cf.  21io-i5). 

1-6.  As  a  last  resource  David  takes  refuge  at  Gath. 

6.  Ziklag:   Jos.  1531. 

7-12.  This  paragraph  does  not  simply  give  an 
account  of  a  single  episode,  but  describes  David's 
habitual  occupation  during  this  period.  He  made  raids 
upon  the  heathen  tribes  to  the  S.  of  Judah,  the  in 
habitants  of  the  land  from  Telam  (so  Driver  and  others, 
with  some  LXX  MSS.,  for  "  of  old  ")  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt.  These  were  hostile  to  Israel,  so  that  David 
was  fighting  for  his  own  people.  But  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Achish,  David  said  that  he 
had  raided  the  districts  of  the  Negeb  (p.  32)  or  extreme 
S.  division  of  Palestine,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
allied  and  kindred  tribes  of  the  Judahites,  Jerah- 
mcelites,  and  Kenites.  In  order  that  Achish  should  not 
learn  the  truth,  David  massacred  those  whom  he 
plundered,  both  men  and  women.  The  primitive 
documents  do  not  seem  to  attach  much  importance  to 
veracity,  especially  to  foreigners  (cf.  the  stories  of  the 
Patriarchs).  When  the  Philistines  are  preparing  for 
another  campaign  against  Israel,  Achish  notifies  David 
that  he  and  his  men  will  be  expected  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  Philistines.  David  gives  an  ambiguous 
answer,  "  Thou  shalt  see  what  thy  servant  will  do," 
which  Achish  would  take  to  mean,  "  You  shall  see  the 


great  things  I  will  do  to  help  you."     Achish  proposes 
to  make  him  the  captain  of  his  bodyguard. 

10.  Jerahmeelites :  a  tribe  in  the  Negeb,  probably 
not  originally  Israelite,  but  later  on  reckoned  to  Israel. 

XXVIII.  2  is  continued  by  29 1  ;  the  connexion  ia 
broken  by  the  insertion  of — 

XXVIII.  3-25.  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor.— This 
section  interrupts  the  connexion  ;  moreover,  it  would 
come  naturally  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
Saul  is  at  Gilboa  (p.  £9)  in  284.  Opinions  are  divided  ; 
some  hold  that  this  section  is  from  another  source  (K) 
than  the  bulk  of  25-31,  and  some  that  it  is  from  the 
same  source  (J),  that  originally  it  stood  in  that  docu 
ment  immediately  before  ch.  31,  and  that  it  has  got 
into  the  wrong  place,  because  it  was  omitted  from 
an  edition  of  Samuel,  and  reinserted  in  a  later  edition 
(see  p.  273).  3  is  probably  an  editorial  note. 

4.  Shunem :  2  K.  4s*. 

3-14.  The  two  armies  are  encamped  opposite  each 
other  in  the  E.  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  Saul's  heart 
fails  him  when  ho  sees  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  Ho  seeks  guidance  from  Yahweh,  but  can 
obtain  no  oracle  by  the  regular,  legitimate  methods. 
He  goes  by  night,  in  disguise,  to  Endor  (p.  30),  some 
distance  to  the  N.  in  the  rear  of  the  Philistine  camp,  to 
consult  a  woman  with  an  'o6A,  or  "  familiar  spirit,"  some 
kind  of  witch,  often  regarded  as  a  necromancer,  which 
would  suit  this  narrative.  He  induced  her  with  some 
difficulty  to  work  her  magic,  and  bade  her  call  up 
Samuel.  So  far  the  disguised  king  had  not  been 
recognised,  but  at  this  point  she  looked  more  closely 
at  him,  and  saw  that  it  was  Saul,  who  had  done  his 
best  to  rid  the  land  of  witches.  She  was  alarmed,  but 
Saul  reassured  her,  and  the  magic  went  on. 

15-25.  The  king  himself  saw  nothing,  and  only 
heard  what  the  witch  told  him  as  to  what  she  saw  ; 
he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  Samuel  speaking  ;  but 
this  too  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  in 
reality  the  witch  spoke  after  the  fashion  of  a  ventrilo 
quist  or  a  spiritualist  medium.  Samuel  announces  the 
doom  of  Saul. 

19.  be  with  me :  Driver  and  others  read  with  LXX, 
"  with  thee  bo  fallen." 

XXIX.  XXXI.,  2  Samuel  I.  1-5  (J).  Substantially 
these  sections  are  a  continuous  narrative  from  the 
same  document. 

XXIX.  David  is  Dismissed  from  the  Philistine  Army. 
— Continues  28ifi. 

As  the  Philistines  are  mustering  for  the  battle,  Achish 
reluctantly  dismisses  David  at  the  instance  of  the 
princes,  and  bids  him  withdraw  next  morning,  adding 
(so  Driver  and  others,  with  LXX),  "  And  go  ye  to  the 
place  [Ziklag]  which  I  have  appointed  for  you,  and  do 
not  harbour  evil  thoughts  in  thy  heart,  for  thou  hast  my 
full  confidence  and  favour,"  lit.  "  Do  not  put  a  pestilent 
word  in  thy  heart,  for  thou  art  good  before  me." 
Probably  the  original  Heb.  for  "  pestilent  word  "  was 
"  word  of  Belial." 

XXX.  Amalekite  Raid  on  Ziklag. — Cf.  above. 

1-6.  On  reaching  Ziklag,  David  found  that  the 
Amalekites  had  sacked  the  town  and  carried  off  the 
families  and  property  of  himself  and  his  followers. 
Apparently  he  had  taken  his  whole  force  to  Achish, 
leaving  Ziklag  without  any  adequate  garrison. 

7-20.  Encouraged  by  an  oracle  from  Yahweh,  David 
went  in  pursuit,  probably  southwards,  overtook  the 
raiders,  annihilated  them  all  but  400,  and  recovered 
the  captives  and  the  spoil. 

14.  Cherethites :  a  tribe  in  the  South  or  Negeb  (cf. 
27io),  probably  akin  to  the  Philistines  (p.  f>6). — 17.  ot 
the  next  day :  a  copyist's  mistake  ;  it  is  uncertain  what 
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the  original  reading  was,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
slaughter  only  lasted  "  from  twilight  even  unto  the 
evening." — twilight:  evening  twilight. — 20.  As  it 
stands,  this  verse  states  that  David  appropriated  all 
the  recovered  cattle,  which  would  not  be  consistent 
either  with  custom,  policy,  or  David's  character.  The 
text  and  translation  are  hopelessly  obscure  and  corrupt. 
Probably  the  verse  in  its  original  form  stated  that 
David  not  only  recovered  what  had  been  lost,  but  also 
captured  much  other  spoil. 

21-25.  During  the  pursuit  1>00  men  had  become  too 
exhausted  to  keep  up,  and  had  beep,  left  behind.  It 
was  decided  that  they  should  share  equally  in  the 
spoil.  This  became  a  precedent,  and  was  the  origin 
of  the  custom  that  tlic.-c  who  guarded  the  camp  and 
the  baggage  ..hould  share  equally  in  the  spoil  with 
those  who  did  the  fighting. 

26-31.  Out  of  the  spoil  David  sent  present;  to  the 
authorities  of  the  various  places  he  had  frequented 
during  his  outlawry.  They  seem  to  have  all  been  in 
the  Xcgrb,  from  Hebron  southwards. 

XXXi.  Battle  of  Giiboa.— C/.  p.  *>..">,  and  2  8.  l6-i6  • . 

1-7.  Israel  was  routed.  Saul's  sons  slain,  and  ho 
himself  in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner.  To  avoid 
thi;;  he  foil  upon  his  own  sword. 

3.  r.o  was  greatly  distressed :  perhapa  read,  with  LXX, 
"  he  was  wounded  by  the  archers." — 4.  and  thrust 
me  through  (wci.tnd  >tccur,-<nf:)  :  omit  with  1  Oh.  10.). 
What  Saul  fears  is  not  mutilation  after  death,  but  being 
taken  alive,  and.  like  Samson,  being  made  to  provido 

sport,  for  the  Philistines.--?,  they  that  were  beyond 
Jordan:  omit  \vith  1  Oh.  10;. 

8-13.  The  Philistines  ;>.unouneed  their  victory  by 
sending  Saul's  head  round  their  land.  "  1o  carry  tho 
tidings  to  their  idols  and  to  (he  people"  (1  Ch.  1U  ,  and 
i.XX).  They  put  his  armour  in  the  "  llouso  of  Ash- 
Inroth,"  i.e.  t'he  temple  of  Astarte  (p.  I:':):,),  and  fastened 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  outside  (•;•  '.vail  of  Beth- 
shan  (J  '.  1^7*).  The  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  ^lli-n) 
M'ont  by  night,  brought  them  away,  and  buried  them. 
[Robertson  Smith  i  .  S  2.  p.  373),  says  :  '  Saui'e  body 
was  burned  possibly  to  save,  it  fro,",  the  risk  of  ex 
humation  by  the  Philistines,  bur  pcrha]*;  rather  with 
a  religious  intention,  and  almost  as  an  arjt  of  woiship. 
since  his  bones  were  buried  under  the  sacred  tamarisk 
a'  Jabesh."— A.  S.  P.] 

iOb.  Oh.  alters  this  into  "  and  fastened  his  head  in 
the  house  of  D;;gon."'  and  omits  "from  tho  wall  of 
Beth-shan  "  in  i .;.  The  S.  text  is  the  more  collect. 
12.  burnt  them  thore:  many  read  "and  lamented  for 
them  there,"  because  burning  was  "  incompatible  with 
the  established  cuslom  of  Israel,"  SBOT.  But  100 
prefers  to  retain  the  present  text,  otherwise  why 
"  bones  ''  in  13  ?  1  Ch.  LUi2  omits  the  clause. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL 

I.  1-16.  David  Receives  the  News  of  Saul's  Death.— 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Saul  told  by  tho  fugitive 
here  is  different  from  that  in  1  S.  31.  A  common 
explanation  is  that  the  fugitive  falsely  represented 
himself  as  the  slayer  of  Saul,  in  tho  hope  of  receiving  a 
reward  from  David.  But  it  is  now  widely  held  that 
here  also  we  have  a  blending  of  two  documents  : 
1-4,  nf.  are  from  the  same  document  (J)  as  the  bulk 
of  25-31  ;  6-10,  13-16  are  from  another  source  which 
may  be  fairly  early.  5  is  inserted  by  an  editor  to 
combine  the  two  accounts. 

1-5.  A  fugitive  Israelite  (?)  from  Saul's  camp  brings 
David  the  news  of  the  disaster. 

6-10.  An   Amalokite   tells  how,  seeing  Saul  closely 


pursued  by  chariots  and  horsemen,  he  slew  him  at  his 
own  request,  and  took  his  crown  and  armlet,  and 
brought  them  to  David. 

llf.  David  and  his  men  rend  their  clothes  and  fa,,', 
till  evening. 

12.  and  for  the  people  oi  Yahweh:  possibly,  tho 
army.  LXX,  "  people  of  Judah."  The  clause  may 
bo  an  editorial  insertion. 

13-15.  David  asks  the  me^ongor  who  he  is.  Ho 
replies  :  an  Amalekite,  the  son  of  a  ct<r,  or  foreigner 
settled  as  a  dependent  among  the  Israelites  (Lev 
17sf.*.  Dt.  Ii6*,  p  110).  David  has  him  executed  (cj. 
4g). 

I.  17-27.  David's  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan. — 
This  poem  is  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  work 
of  David.  It  was  included  in  the  Book  or  Jashar 
(Jos.  10i2ff..  p.  4.";),  and  probably  borrowed  from  that 
book  by  tho  author  of  one  of  the  documents  from 
which  Stimucl  was  composed  (p.  273). 

"  Let  the  evil  tiding;)  be  kept  from  the  Philistines, 
lost  they  triumph  over  Israel.  May  Giiboa  bo  accursed. 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  mighty  warriors,  united  in 
life  and  death.  Let  tho  Israelite  women  lament  them. 
Alas  for  Jonathan." 

18.  ;.e  bade  them  .  .  .  bow:  tho  RV  insertion  oc 
"  tho  song  of  "  represents  a  theory  that  "  The  Bow  " 
was  tho  title  of  the  poem  :  this  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
correct.  Probably  tho  text  is  corrupt.  The  favourite 
explanation  is  that  i$n  contains  a  corruption  of  the 
opening  words  of  tho  poem,  l.'g.,  SBOT  proposes  tho 
following  reconstruction  of  i.Sf.  : 

"  Behold  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Jashar.— And 
ho  said  : 

Think  on  calamity,  0  Judah  ! 
Grieve,  ()  Israel  ! 
On  thy  heights  are  tho  slain  ; 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

2L  not  anointed  with  oil:  i.e.  uneared  for. — 25. 
Jonathan  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places :  the  text  and 
rendering  are  uncertain  ;  Oont.B,  following  Budde, 
pr eposes  to  restore  25  thus  : 

How  arc  the  mighty  fallen 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle  ! 
.Jonathan,  my  heart  (?)  by  thy  death 
Is  pierced  through. 

2  S.  II.-VI.  (J).  Apart  from  minor  additions  and 
changes,  it  is  very  commonly  held  that  these  chapters 
lorm  a  continuous  narrative  from  the  same  source. 

II.  l-III.  5.  Civil  War  between  David,  ruling  at 
Hebron,  and  Ish-bosheth,  ruling  at  Mahanaim  (J). 

1-7.  David  occupies  Hebron  (Jg.  Jio*.  p.  31':,  and 
is  anointed  king  by  the  men  of  Judah,  doubtless  with 
the  consent  of  the  Philistines,  and  as  their  vassal.  Ho 
thanks  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  their  loyalty  to 
Haul. 

8-11.  Abner  makes  Ishbaal  king  over  all  Israel, 
except  Judah,  with  his  capital  at  Mahanaim.  Tho 
connexion  between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  was 
always  loose,  and  Israel  is  constantly  used  as  here. 
The  sentence  enclose/I  by  RV  in  brackets  is  an  editorial 
addition;  it  interrupts  the  sequence.  The  "  two  years  " 
is  difficult ;  tho  impression  conveyed  by  5i-6  is  that 
Ishbaal  reigned  all  the  time  David  was  reigning  at 
Hebron,  u  is  also  commonly  regarded  as  editorial. 

9.  Ashurites:  read,  "  Ashe'rites."— 10.  Ish-boshcth : 
Ishbaal  (I  S.  1449V)- 

12-17.  The  opposing  forces  meet  at  the  pool  at 
Gibeon,  N.  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  9s)  ;  a  contest  between 
twelve  champions  from  each  party  brought  on  a 
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general    engagement,    in    which    David's    .ucn    wore 
victorious. 

18-23.  Asa  hoi  pursued  A  bner.  Ho,  anxious  to  avoid 
a  blood-feud  with  AsahePs  grim  ana  powerful  brother 
Joab,  warned  Asahel  not  to  drive  him  to  extremities. 
But  Asahel  would  not  bo  warned,  and  Abncr  slew  him. 
23-32.  At  the  appeal  of  Aimer,  Joab  stays  the 
pursuit.  Both  parties  return  home. 

24.  Ammah  .  .  .  (iiah,  29.  Eithron :  none  of  those 
places  are  identified. 

HI.  1-5.  An  editorial  note,  including  an  account  of 
David's  family.  It  is  curious  that  the  last-named  wife, 
Eglah,  and  she  only,  is  expressly  called  "  David's  wife." 
The  letters  in  the  Hob.  may  be  a  corruption  of  some 
description  which  would  luive  conveyed  further  in 
formation.  ICG  suggests  that  the  original  reading 
v/f:.i  "sister  of  David."  1813  .shows  that  such  mar- 
rifli-os  were  legitimate  in  Israel  at  the  time. 

III.  6-IV.  12.  Quarrel  between  Abner  and  IshbaaL 
Treachery  of  Abner.  Death  of  Abner,  and  of  Ishbaal 
VJ).— Cf.  p.  286. 

6-11.  Abner  went  in  to  Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine  ; 
an  act  of  Use  ma/este,  as  the  harem  of  a  king  was  tho 
property  of  his  successor  ( 12.s,  1622).  He  met  Ishbaal'a 
remonstrances  with  contemptuous  and  indignant  anger. 
Was  he,  to  whom  the  house  of  Saul  owed  so  much,  to 
be  treated  like  a  dog,  on  account  of  a  trifling  matter 
about  a  woman  ?  lie  would  soon  show  the  nominal 
king  who  was  master.  Ishbaal  dared  not  answer  him 
8.  a  dog's  head  that  beiongeth  to  Judah  :  the  ex 
pression  "  dog's  head  "  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The 
words  "  that  belongeth  to  Judah  "  should  bo  omitted. 
Some  scribe  reading  Dog  (caleb)  took  it  to  mean  tho 
tribe,  and  added  an  explanatory  note  on  that  sup 
position. 

12-21.  Abner  offers  to  bring  all  Israel  under  the 
authority  of  David.  As  a  preliminary  Michal  is  re 
stored  to  David.  Haying  sounded  the  elders  of  the 
various  tribes,  Abner  visited  David  to  arrange  matters. 
22-27.  Joab  had  been  absent  on  a  foray  during 
Abner's  visit ;  on  his  return,  he  induced  Abner  to 
ccmc  back  and  meet  him  and  then  treacherously 
assassinated  him,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Asahel. 

"S.  Sirah:  not  identified.— 27.  midst:  read,  "  side 
of  "  with  LXX. 

28-39.  David  made  it  clear  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  murder.  He  gave  Abner  honourable 
burial,  and  king  and  people  lamented  him.  The  dirge 
in  33!  is  generally  accepted  as  the  work  of  David. 

IV.  1-12.  It  was  clear  that  IshbaaPs  authority  could 
not  long  survive  Abner.  it  was  only  a  question  who 
should  carry  out  the  schemes  which  Abner  had  set  on 
foot.  Two  of  IshbaaPs  captains  camo  to  his  house  as 
he  was  enjoying  his  midday  siesta.  "  And,  behold 
the  portress  was  cleaning  wheat,  and  she  had  fallen 
sound  asleep,  and  they  got  into  the  house  without 
being  noticed  "  (following  LXX  of  6  cf.  my.),  and  slew 
Ishbaal  and  took  his  head  to  David,  who  had  them 
put  to  death. 

There  are  two  insertions  in  this  narrative.  zb,  3  is 
an  archaeological  note  as  to  Beeroth  (Dt.  106).  Its 
inhabitants,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  some  hostile 
inroad,  had  fled  to  Gittaim  toot  identified;,  and  were 
sojourners  (gerim,  2  S.  113*)  there,  when  the  note  was 
written. 

4  probably  implies  that  the  only  other  legitimate 
(cf.  21s)  representative  of  the  house  of  Saul  was  a 
crippled  boy,  so  that  the  murder  of  Ishbaal  left  the 
v  ;;y  open  for  David.  The  boy's  name  was  really 
tforibbaal  (1  Oh.  834),  "  Baal  contends,"  or  1  Oh.  94o, 
Meribaal,  perhaps  "  Hero  of  Baal "  (Gray,  //<?&. 


Proper  Names,  p.  201)  ;  Baal  being  a  title  jf  Yahweh. 
Mephibosheth  has  boon  explained  (ICC),  "that  puffs 
at  the  shameful  thing,"  but  according  to  Gray  it  is  a 
"  mere,  meaningless  corruption."  On  the  matter 
generally  and  for  tiie  change  1o  bcvhzlh,  see  1  S.  l-Hg*. 
4  would  be  more  in  place  at  tho  beginning  of,  or  at 
some  point  in,  els.  '.).  It  might  al.,j  iuue  come  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 
V.  1-13.  Dn^id  Becomes  King  of  united  Israel  and 

Judah.     He  Captures  Jerusalem  (J).     (Cf.  p.  282.) 

Two  notes  have  been  added  to  this  section  (4f.  and 
13-16),  of  the  samo  character  a.i  2ioa,n,  3i-5,  and 
probably  by  the  same  hand. 

1-3.  On  the  basis  of  terms,  "  a  covenant,"  agreed 
upon  between  him  and  the  ciders,  or  Sheikhs,  of 
i,;rael,  David  is  anointed  king  over  Israel,  thus  be 
coming  king  of  both  Israel  "and  Judah.  This  act 
brought  Judah  into  organic  union  with  the  other 
tribes,  for  the  first  time,  at  any  rate  since  the  Settle 
ment  in  Canaan.  The  looseness  of  the  bond  is  shown 
by  the  ease  with  which  it  was  broken  at  the  death  of 
Solomon. 

4!.  A  chronological  note,  accepted,  for  the  most  part, 
as  substantially  correct. 

6-12.  David  takes  Jerusalem,  in  spite  of  the  boast 
of  the  Jebuaites  that  the  place  was  so  strong  that  it 
could  be  successfully  defended  by  the  blind  and  lame. 
8^  is  unintelligible,  and  the  text  is  hopelessly  corrupt. 
The  corresponding  verse  (1  Ch.  lit.)  runs,  "  And  David 
said,  Whoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first  shall  bo  chief 
and  captain.  And  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  up" 
first,  and  was  made  chief."  Possibly  Ch.  preserves 
tho  original  text ;  the  corruption  would  be  due  to  the 
introduction  of  glosses,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  desire 
to  give  David,  and  not  Joab,  the  credit  for  the  capture. 
Zion  is  usually  held  to  have  occupied  part  of  the 
eastern  of  the  two  hills  covered  by  the  modern  city 
'  i  K.  81*).  Millo  here  is  apparently  some  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  (EBi)  (c/.  1  K. 
Or?*).  There  was  a  "  Millo  "  at  Shechem  (Jg.  96). 

By  the  establishment  of  the  capital  at  Jerusalem,  a 
fortress  of  exceptional  strength,  David  did  much  to 
secure  tho  permanence  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the 
continuity  of  Revealed  Religion. 

David  is  encouraged  by  the  friendship  of  the  king 
of  Tyre.  Hia  name  is  given  as  Hiram,  i.e.  Hiram  I, 
tho  ally  of  Solomon  ;  but  the  other  data  show  that 
Hiram  I  cannot  have  been  reigning  so  early  in  David's 
reign.  Either  the  name  of  the  familiar  Hiram  has 
been  substituted  for  that  of  his  less-known  father, 
Abibaal,  or  the  incident  is  transferred  from  the  time 
of  Soiomon. 

13-18.  Note  on  David's  family.  Eliada  is  a  variant 
of  Baaliada  (cf.  1  S.  1149). 

V.  17-25.  Victories  over  the  Philistines  (J).  (Cf.  p.  t>7.) 
— David  twice  defeats  the  Philistines  in  the  Valley  of  Re- 
phaim  (p.  31,  Is.  17_5:; ).  Tho  growing  strength  of  David 
had  roused  the  apprehensions  of  his  suzerains.  These 
incidents  seem  prior  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and 
are  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  from 
another  document ;  they  may,  however,  be  from  ( J), 
having  been  transposed  by  the  editor.  The  "  hold  " 
is  perhaps  Aduilam.  Tho  fact  that  wo  are  told  that 
David  named  the  place  Baal-perazim,  "  Baal  of 
Breaches,"  shows  that  the  author  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  the  use  of  Baal  as  a  title  of  Yahweh  (1  S.  4-4Q*.) 
Tho  victors  "  took  .  .  .  away"  the  gods  (so  LXX  and 
1  Ch.  14i2)  of  tho  Philistines.  The  Chronicler,  anxious 
that  his  readers  should  not  suppose  that  David  intended 
to  worship  them,  changed  2ib  into  "  and  they  were 
burned  with  fire,"  AV  here  followed  s  lit  by  altering 
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"took  away"  into  "burned."     In  24,  it  is  Yahweh. 

who  marches. 

25.  Gezer:   Jos.  1033*-  Jff-  129*,  1  K.  9i6 *.    ^ 

VI  David  Brings  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem.  Michal  s 
Scorn.  Her  Punishment  (J).  (Cf.  p.  286.)— Nothing 
1ms  been  lioard  of  the  Ark  since  1  S.  la,  before  the 
accession  of  Saul.  The  introduction  of  the  Ark  m 
1  S.  14i!'-,  is  due  to  corruption  of  the  text.  This  silence 
is  sometimes  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Ark 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Philistines  and  inaccessible 
to  the  Israelites  (cf.  Ccnt.B,  and  EBi,  "  Ark  '  ). 
David's  action  gave  added  importance  to  the  new 
capital  •  and  the'  building  of  Solomon's  Temple  prob 
ably  provided  Jerusalem  with  tho  chief  sanctuary  in 
Israel. 

1-11  David  and  tho  people  go  to  Baal,  or  tfaalau, 
Judah'fnot  Baalo),  to  fetch  the  Ark.  This  place  is 
identified  (Jos.  159f..  i  Oh.  136)  with  Kirjath-jearim, 
where  the  Ark  was  leit  in  1  S.  7i.  The  identification 
however,  may  be  due  to  a  comparison  of  the  two 
passages,  and  may  not  be  correct.  The  two  passage; 
may  come  from  different  sources  (cf.  p.  276)  which 
took  different  views  of  the  history.  They  set  out  lor 
Jerusalem  in  solemn  procession  ;  but  a  certain  Uzzan 
put  his  hand  on  the  Ark  to  steady  it  "  and  God  smote 
him  for  his  error."  David  abandoned  his  purpose, 
placed  the  Ark  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  Obed-edpm 
of  Gath,  doubtless  a  gcr  (Ii3*)-  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  regulations  of  the  Priestly  Code  concerning 
Priests  and  Levites.  Apparently  Uzzah'a  fault  con 
sisted  in  handling  the  Ark  roughly  and  unceremoni 
ously.  The  narrative  illustrates  the  imperfect  morality 

ascribed  to  Yahweh  by  the  earlier  documents  (cf.  I  8, 

According  to  some,  the  Uzzah  episode  is  mythical, 
having  arisen  as  a  conjectural  and  mistaken  interpre 
tation    of   the    place-name    Perez-uzzah,    '   Breach    ot 
Uzzah  "     If  this  were  so,  David  found  the  Ark  at  the 
house  of  Obud-i-dom  ;   which  would  lend  some  support 
to  the  view  that  up  to  this  time  the  Ark  was  undo 
Philistine  control.     But  a  mythical  explanation  is  not 
probable.     Another    improbable   view    is    that    Uzzah 
died  from  tho  shock  which  came  upon  him  when  ho 
realised  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  irreverence 
[Parallels  to  this  may  be  found  in  Frazer  s  Taboo  awl 
the  Perils  of  iJie  Soul— A.  S.  P.]     Sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  those  ancient  narratives,  the  safest  course  is 
accent  their  substantial  historicity  without  trying   to 
explain  everything.     If  we  are  to  venture  an  explana 
tion  here,  we  might  suggest  that  the  death  of  Uzzah 
was    due   to  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  the  Ark 
being  thrown   violently  to   the  ground   and   broken ; 
and  to  the  sudden,  strenuous  effort  needed  to  save  u. 
Death  under  such  circumstances  would  bo  interpreted 
as  a  si <m  of  Divine  displeasure  and  an  "  Act  ot  God. 
5.  -with  all  manner  of  instruments  made  cf  fir  wood : 
read,  with  1  Ch.  13s,  "  with  all  their  might  and  with 

12-^23.  Obed-cdom  prospering,  David  gathers  that 
Yahweh  is  appeased,  and  makes  another  attempt  to 
bring  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  a  start  is 
made,  sacrifices  are  offered  and,  nothing  untoward 
happening,  the  procession  marches  on  and  reaches  its 
destination  in  safety.  David,  intoxicated  with  religious 
fervour,  abandons  himself  to  an  ecstatic  dance  belo 
Yahweh,  i.e.  the  Ark.  David  was  merely  clothed  with 
tho  priestly  linen  ephod,  which  hardly  supplied  a  decent 
covering  in  the  wild  movements  of  tho  dance  (Cent.B)  ; 
1  Ch  15"7  provides  him  with  a  robe.  When  David 
went'home,  Michal  railed  at  him  for  his  lack  of  dignity  ; 
probably  not  tho  first  exhibition  of  temper  on  the  part 


of  this  much-tried  lady.  David  protected  himself  from 
similar  experiences  by  relegating  Michal  to  a  separate 
establishment.  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  23. 

19.  a  portion  of  flesh:    represents    the    single 
word  'eshpar,  the  meaning  ot  which  is  unknown  ;    i 
occurs  only  here  and  1  Ch.  163. 

VII  David  Proposes  to  BuM  a  Temple  for  tne  Ark 
but  Yahweh  Prefers  to  Dwell  i;i  a  Tent,  as  heretofore. 
He  Promises  David  that  his  Dynasty  chall  always  Occupy 
the  Throne  (D).— An  independent  narrative,  complete 
in  itself  ;  not  from  any  of  the  main  sources,  but  prob 
ably  composed  towards  the  close  of  the  Jcwist 
Monarchy  by  a  writer  of  the  Deuteronomic  school. 
13  referring  to  Solomon  and  his  Temple,  is  a  latei 
addition.  This  Divine  promise  of  permanence  to  the 
Davidic  dynasty  is  an  early  form  of  the  Messianic 
Hope  of  Israel.  r 

1-3    David  proposes  to  build  a  house  of  cedar  t< 
the  Ark  ;   Nathan  assures  him  of  the  Divine  approval. 
4-17    Nathan,    however,    was    premature.     Clearly, 
we  are  shown  here  that  we  are,  not  intended  to  regard 
every  utterance  of  a  prophet  recorded  in  Scripture  o 
an  infallible  word  of  God.     Yahweh  bids  Nathan  tc 
David  that  He  does  not  desire  a  house  01  cedar,     inere 
are  some  traces  in  OT  of  a  view  tiiat  the  Temple  of 
Solomon   was   a   mistaken   innovation.     Yahweh   will 
be  gracious  to  His  people,  and  the  dynasty  ot  David 
shall  always  rule  over  them. 

7.  tribes:    read,  "  judges"  with  1  uh.  176. 
18-29.  David  gives  thanks  glorifying  Yahweh  and 
His  dealings  with  himself  and  with  Israel. 

19.  and  this  too  after  the  manner  of  men :  the  Hob. 
is  unintelligible,  and  the  text  is  hopelessly  corrupt. 

VIII.  David's  Victories.  His  Ministers  (D).— A  con 
cluding  summary,  corresponding  to  the  similar  sectio  i 
on  Saul  (1  S.  H'tfff.)  and  by  the  samo  hand.  Appar- 
rently  it  formed  tho  conclusion  of  an  early  edition  oi 
the  Book  of  Samuel.  It  includes  material  and  infor 
mation  from  earlier  sources. 

1-8.  David  subdues  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  anu 
Syrians. 

1.  the  bridle  of  tho  mother  city:    the  text  is  h< 
lessly  corrupt,— 2.  Two-thirds  were  put  to  death.— 
3-8'  Apparently  a  summary  with  variations  of  106-ig. 
—3.  Zobah:     1  S.    144?.— the  River:    Euphrates.—- 
8.  Betah  .  .  .  Berothai :   not  identified. 

9-12  The  kin«  of  Hamath  sends  presents  to 
David  •  these,  with  the  spoil  from  his  various  con 
quests,  he  dedicates  to  Yahweh,  i.e.  stores  in  the  Temple 
treasury,  primarily,  possibly,  for  the  use  of  the  Temple, 
especially  for  equipment,  decoration,  and  building  ; 
but  probably  also  as  a  national  reserve  for  other  pur 
poses,  e.g.  wars,  which  were  "  Wars  of  Yahweh,  a 
i-acred  activity,  waged  by  consecrated  warriors  (pp.  -•'. 
1 1-n.  Temples  in  ancient  times  served  as  banks,  tli 
deity  bcin"  supposed  to  protect  the  treasure  committed 
to  his  care;  though  doubtless  other  precautions  were 
taken. 

9.  Hamath:  2  K.  1425*,  Ts.  109*,  Am.  62*. 
13f.  David  subdues  Edom. 

13.  Syrians  :  read  Edom  (wig.)  with  Ch.,  LXX,  etc.— 
Valley  of  Salt :  probably  to  the  S.  of  Judah,  in  Edom. 
15-18.  In  addition  to  a  commander-in-chief,  David 
had  a  "  recorder,"  lit.  "  remembrancer,"  and  a  '  scribe. 
There  are  no  express  statements  as  to  the  functions  of 
these  officials.  We  should  expect  that  tho  scribe 
would  have  charge  of  any  secretarial  work  needed  as 
the  court ;  the  "  recorder "  was  probably  not  the 
public  annalist,  but  the  king's  confidential  adviser. 
There  were  two  groups  of  priests  :  the  more  s 
professional  priests,  who  were  probably  described 
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tho  original  text  as  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub  ;  and  the  sons  of  David. 
In  the  present  text  Zadok  is  son  of  Ahitub,  and  there 
fore  of  the  house  of  Eli,  which  is  at  variance  with  tho 
iest  of  tho  history:  Zadok  became  sole  priest  (i.e.  of 
the  royal  sanctuary)  when  the  house  of  Eli  was  deposed. 
A  description  of  Zadok  may  have  been  lost ;  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  early  document  connected  either  Eli 
or  Zadok  with  Aaron.  Note  that  in  any  case  tho 
priesthood  is  not  limited  to  either  the  house  of  Aaron 
or  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  royal  princes  are  priests. 
This  seemed  impossible  to  late  writers  under  the  iniiu- 
cnce  of  the  Priestly  Code,  and  so  1  Ch.  18i7  alters 
"  priests  "  to  "  chief  men  about  the  king,"  AV  and. 
RVm  follow  suit  with  "  chief  rulers  "  and  "  chief 
ministers  "  ;  both  mistranslations. 

Then  there  was  a  captain  of  the  Cherethites  (1  S.  30i3) 
n.nd  Pelethites  (p.  56),  tho  bodyguard  of  foreign  mer 
cenaries  now  first  appearing  in  Israelite  history.  This 
body  was  often  of  great  importance,  on  account  of 
their  personal  devotion  to  the  king,  and  their  freedom 
from  local  ties.  Pelethite  only  occurs  in  the  phrase 
"  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,''  the  title  of  the  body 
guard ;  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  variant  of  Philis 
tine  (HDB). 

2  S.  IX.-XX.  (J.)  These  chapters  are  of  the  utmost 
value,  both  as  literature  and  as  history.  They  seem  to 
be  the  work  either  of  a  contemporary,  or  of  some  one 
who  was  familiar  with  the  facts  through  the  testimony 
of  contemporaries. 

IX.  David  shows  Favour  to  Meri-baal  (J). — David, 
asking  as  to  survivors  of  the  house   of  Saul,  hears  of 
Mcri-baal  (44*);  he  bestows  upon  him  Saul's  private 
estates,  and  gives  him  the  status  of  a  royal  prince  at 
his  court. 

X.  War  with  the  Ammonites  and  the  Syrians  (J). 

1-5.  The  king  of  Arnmon  insults  David's  ambassa 
dors.  [J.  G.  Frazer  (Taboo  and  ike  Perils  of  the  tioul, 
p.  273)  connects  Hanun's  action  with  tho  well-known 
belief  that  to  get  possession  of  the  hair  of  a  person  is 
to  have  him  in  one's  power.  Ho  supposes  that  Hanun, 
distrusting  David's  designs  and  desirous  to  have  some 
guarantee  of  peace,  thought  he  secured  this  by  retaining 
half  the  beards  and  garments  He  quotes  as  a  parallel 
the  treatment  of  a  traitor  by  two  Moabite  Aiubs  who 
shaved  completely  one  side  of  his  head  and  his  mous 
tache  on  the.  other,  and  set  him  at  liberty. — A.  S.  P.] 

6-14.  The  Ammonites  hire  mercenaries  from  the 
Syrian  states  ;  Joab  takes  command  of  the  general 
levy  of  Israel  and  the  standing  army  (read,  "  the  host 
and  the  mighty  men  "  ;  probably  David's  600  were 
continued  as  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army).  Joab 
marched  to  the  gate,  i.e.  of  Kabbah,  the  capital  of 
Ammon  ;  and  though  caught  between  the  Ammonites 
and  the  Syrians,  won  a  signal  victory. 

6.  Eeth-rehob:  Nu.  ISai*.— Maachah:  Dt.  814.— 
Tob:  Jg.  113*. 

15-19.  Further  victories  over  tho  Syrians.  Appa 
rently  a  variant  of  83-8,  which  see ;  perhaps  an 
editorial  addition. 

XL  David,  Baih-shoba,  and  Uriah  (J). 

1-5.  In  the  spring,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
suitable  for  military  operations,  Joab  and  the  army  set 
out  to  besiege  Kabbah  (Jer.  492*) ;  David  stayed  at 
home.  He  committed  adultery  with  Bath-sheba,  the 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  who  was  in  the  field  with 
Joab.  Uriah  would  be  a  yer  ( 1 1 3*) ;  his  name,  "  Yahweh 
is  light,"  shows  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh. 

6—13.  David  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  con 
ceal  the  facts.  Note  that  the  Ark  was  taken  into  the 
Held  as  a  talisman  (u),  as  in  1  S.  43. 


14-27.  By  David's  instructions,  Joab  arranges  that 
Uriah  is  slain  by  the  enemy.  On  hearing  the  news, 
David  marries  Bath-shoba. 

21.  C'/.  Jg.  95o£E.— Jerubbesheth :  Jerubbaal  (<•/.  1  S. 
1449*). — 22.  After  ';his  verse,  LXX,  probably  giving  the 
correct  text,  adds  that  David  was  angry  and  addressed 
the  messenger  in  very  much  the  words  of  201. 

XII.  David's  Repentance.    Capture  of  Eabbah  (J). — 
The  section  concerning  Nathan  (i-i5«)  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  later  addition   by  somo  one  who  was 
anxious  to  point  out  and  emphasize  tho  moral  ;    but 
this  view  is  not  generally  held.     Only  10-12  need  bo 
regarded  as  editorial.     The  chapter  is  important  be 
cause  it  shows  tiiat  the  primitive  ideas  as  to  the  morality 
of  Yahweh  were  very  real,  though  they  might  be  de 
fective  in  some  directions. 

1-14.  Nathan,  by  parable  and  admonition,  brings 
David's  guilt  Lome  to  him  ;  he  makes  penitent  con 
fession.  Yahweh  puts  away  his  sin,  which  i,-;  thought 
of  as  a  kind  of  disease,  which  would  of  itself  kill  the 
sinner,  if  it  were  not  taken  away. 

15-25.  David's  child  by  Bath-sheba  dies,  bub  another 
ivon,  Solomon,  is  born  to  them. 

25.  for  the  Lord's  sake :    an  addition. 

28-31.  Joab  having  made  sure  of  the  capture  of 
Rabbah  by  making  himself  master  of  tho  water  supply, 
(read,  "  city  of  waters  "  fcr  "  royal  city  "  in  26  as  in. 
27),  David  takes  the  command  that  ho  may  have  tho 
formal  credit.  Amongst  other  spoil,  he  took  the  crown 
from  the  idol  of  Milcom,  the  god  of  Ammon  ;  in  this 
crown  was  a  jewel  which  was  set  on  David's  head, 
probably  in  his  crown  or  diadem  ;  so  with  1  Ch.  202. 
He  made  his  captives  industrial  slaves  (my.).  Ch., 
however,  makes  him  cut  them  with  saws,  etc. 

XIII.  Amnon,  Tamrr,  and  Absalom  (J). 

1-22.  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son,  forces  his  half- 
sister,  Taniar,  the  full  sister  of  Absalom.  He  might 
have  married  her  (85*)  but  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 
She  rent  her  royal  tunic,  probably  a  garment  reaching 
to  the  hands  and  feet  (cf.  Gen.  373*) ;  Joseph's  "  coat  of 
many  colours  "  represents  the  same  Heb.  word.  David 
was  angry,  but  he  did  not  vex  him  by  punishing  him,  for 
ho  loved  him  because  he  was  his  first-born  (so  LXX). 

23-29.  Two  years  later,  Absalom  induced  Amnon  to 
bo  his  guest  at  tho  sheepshearing  (p.  101)  at  Baal- 
hazor,  near  Beth-el ;  the  other  sons  of  David  were  also 
present.  Absalom  made  them  a  royal  feast  (so  LXX 
addition  at  the  end  of  27).  Absalom  had  Amnon 
murdered  at  the  feast. 

30-29.  The  rumour  reached  the  court  that  all  tho 
princes  were  slain,  but  Jonadab,  Amnon's  friend,  re 
assured  the  king  :  only  Amnon  was  dead  ;  for  Absalom 
had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  kill  him  ever 
since  the  outrage  upon  Tamar.  Meanwhile  the  watch 
man,  on  some  neighbouring  tower,  lifted  up  his  eyea 
and  saw,  and  behold  much  people  v.-erc  coming  on  the 
Beth-horon  road  (p.  31),  on  the  descent;  and  the 
watchman  came  and  told  the  king,  saying  :  I  see  men 
coming  on  the  Beth-horon  road  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
(so  ICC,  with  LXX).  Soon  after,  the  princes  arrived. 
Absalom  fled  to  the  king  of  Gcshur,  his  grandfather 
(83),  and  remained  there  three  years,  and  all  the  timo 
David  pined  for  his  return. 

37-39.  The  text  is  corrupt,  but  the  sense  is  clearly 
as  above. 

XIV.  The  Return  of  Absalom  (J). 

1—8.  Joab  perceives  tho  king's  longing  for  his  son 
(p.  67),  and  sends  to  him  a  woman  of  Tekoa  (p.  31), 
about  5  miles  S.  of  Beth-lehem,  with  a  trumped-up 
tale  that  she  was  in  danger  of  being  left  childless, 
because  one  of  her  two  sons  hud  killed  iiL  brother, 
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and  the  kinsfolk  wished  to  put  the  survivor  to  death. 
The  king  promised  to  intervene. 

9-17.  The  woman  continued  to  importune  him,  and 
at  last  she  seems  to  admit  that  her  story  is  a  parable 
and  to  apply  it  to  the  king.  14  is  difficult ;  the  first 
part,  no  doubt,  means,  "  Life  is  uncertain,  either  the 
king  or  his  son  may  die  at  any  time  ;  then  it  will  be 
too  late  for  them  to  be  reconciled,  or  for  Absalom  to  bo 
reinstated."'  In  the  latter  part,  the  text  is  probably 
corrupt  ;  the  favourite  restoration  is  :  "  And  God  will 
not  take  away  the  life  of  him  that  thinketh  thoughts 
in  order  not  to  banish  from  him  (i.e.  keep  in  exile),  one 
that  is  banished,''  i.e.  God  will  not  condemn  David  for 
leniency  to  Absalom  (cf.  Driver).  It  seems  a  round 
about  way  of  putting  things,  but  that  may  be  in  keep 
ing  with  the  occasion  and  the  woman's  character. 

15-17.  These  verses  may  have  stood  originally  some 
where  before  13,  in  which  the  woman  reveals  her  real 
purpose. 

1&-24.  The  woman  admits  that  she  has  been  t;rut 
by  Joab.  The  king  allows  Joab  to  fetch  Absalom 
home,  but  will  not  allow  the  returned  exile  to  enter 
the  royal  presence. 

25-27.  Absalom's  beauty  ;  his  family.  Probably  a 
later  addition. 

26.  two  hundred  shekels,  after  the  king's  weight: 
Cent.B  estimates  the  weight  at  35  lb.,  and,  with  others, 
regards  this  phrase  as  modelled  on  legends  on  foreign 
we:uhts,  and  as  an  indication  of  post-exilic  authorship. 

. 27.  In  18i8  Absalom  has  no  sons,  and  in  1  K.  152, 

we  read  of  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Absalom. 

28-33.  Joab  having  refused  to  visit  Absalom,  the 
prince  secures  his  attendance  by  a  ruse,  and  induces 
Joab  to  complete  the  reconciliation  between  father 
and  son. 

30.  Perhaps  we  should  add  at  the  end  of  this  verse, 
'•  And  Joab's  servants  came  to  him  with  their  clothes 
rent  and  said  :  The  servants  of  Absalom  have  set  the 
field  on  fire." 

XV.  1-XVI.  14.  Revolt  of  Absalom.  Flight  of  David 
(J). 

1-6.  Absalom  makes  himself  popular  by  professing 
an  interest  in  the  litigation  of  the  people. 

7-12.  After  four  years  (so  read  with  Syr.  and  somo 
texts  of  LXX),  having  obtained  the  king's  permission 
on  a  false  pretext,  Absalom  goea  to  Hebron  and  organises 
revolt. 

12.  Giloh:   Jos.  1651. 

13-29.  i?f.  should  be  emended  on  the  basis  of  LXX 
(so  Driver  and  others),  giving  the  following  :  David 
leaves  Jerusalem  with  his  ministers  and  officers,  "^ser 
vants  "  ;  they  take  their  stand  by  the  last  house  E.  of 
the  city,  that  the  rest  of  David's  partisans  may  pass 
before 'them.  The  general  body  come  first,  then  the 
bodyguard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the  rear  of  the  latter 
being  brought  up  by  a  recent  reinforcement  under 
Ittai  of  Gath.  David  offers  Ittai  the  opportunity  of 
lea-ving  him  ;  he  refuses.  The  fugitives  pass  on 
amidst  the  lamentation  of  the  people  ;  David  stands 
by  the  brook  Kidron  and  watches  them  pass  on  toward 
the  olive-tree  in  the  wilderness  ;  23  should  be  read 
thus,  with  SHOT,  etc.  24  must  be  emended  to  read, 
"  And  behold,  also  Zadok  and  Abiathar  carrying  the 
Erk  of  God,  and  they  set  down  the  ark  until  all  the 
people  had  done  passing  out  of  the  city."  David  bids 
them  take  the  Ark  back  to  the  city.  Yahweh  could 
give  him  victory  without  this  talisman,  just  as  well  as 
with  it.  This  act  shows  that  David  had  reached  a 
more  spiritual  view  of  religion  than  that  which  had 
been  generally  held  ;  his  example  would  tell  on  others. 
At  any  rate, 'we  hear  nothing  mote  of  the  Ark  boiug 


carried  to  Avar  ;  little  importance  need  be  attached  to 
the  obscure  passage,  2  Oh.  IJ53.  David  arranges  with 
the  priests  for  their  two  sons  to  act  as  spies. 

27.  Art  thou  not  a  seer :  read,  "  Behold  do  thou." 

30-37.  David  arranged  for  Hushai  the  Architc  (Jos. 
162),  "David's  friend"  (so  LXX),  his  confidential 
adviser,  an  official  title,  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  as  his 
secret  agent  and  to  attach  himself  to  Absalom — becomo 
Absalom's  "  Friend/' 

XVI.  1-4.  Soon  alter  pasting  the  summit  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  David  is  met  by  Ziba,  the  servant  of 
Meri-baal  (44),  with  a  present  of  two  asses  laden  with 
provisions.  Ziba,  representing  that  Meri-baal  has 
turned  traitor,  obtains  a  grant  of  his  property. 

5-14.  At  Balmrim,  somewhere  on  the  way  to  the 
Jordan,  Shimei,  a  kin  Milan  of  Saul,  follows  David, 
uttering  curses  and  throwing  stones.  David  refuses  to 
retaliate,  feeling  that  his  sufferings  may  move  Yahweh 
to  pity  him. 

14. 'it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  some  place  has 
dropped  out. 

XVI.  15-XVII.   14.  Absalom   Comes  to  Jerusalem. 
Ahitlicpho!  and  Hushai  (J ). 

15-'/3.  Hushai  joins  Absalom.  On  the  advice  of 
Ahithophel,  Absalom  takes  over  his  father's  harem 

XVII.  1-14.  Ahiti;op;iel  advises  the  instant  pursuit 
and  capture  of  David/   "  I,"  lie  says,  "  will  bring  back 
all   the   people   unto   thee,   as  a   bride   returns   to   her 
husband  ;    thou  sockest  the  life  of  only  one  man,  there 
shall  be  peace  for  all  the  people"  ;  read  3  thus  with 
LXX.     Hushai    advised    delay,    till   an   overwhelming 
force   could   be  gathered  which  Mould  overcome  any 
possible   resistance.     Yahweh   makes   Absalom   follow 
Hus'nai's  counsel,  to  his  own  ruin. 

XVII.  15-29.  David  Conies  to  Mahanaim  (J). 

15-21.  Mee  r  while  David  was  in  constant  communica 
tion  with  hia  agents  in  Jerusalem  through  Jonathan 
and  Aliimaaz.  But  one  day.  apparently  when  the  news 
of  Ahithophel's  advice  was  being  conveyed  to  David, 
they  wore  seen  and  pursued,  but  escaped  by  being 
hidden  in  a  well  ('•/.  Jo.\  .'5',  and  got  away  and  brought 
the  news  to  the  king. 

17.  En-rogel:  1  K.  lo*.— 20.  brook:  michal,  a  word 
of  unknown  meaning,  occurring  only  hen?. 

22-26.  David  moves  to  Mahanaim,  and  Absalom 
pursue;;  him  with  the  whole  levy  of  Israel.  Ahithophel 
had  committed  suicide.  Absalom's  commander-in- 
chief  was  Amasa,  son  of  Jother  the  Ishrnaelite  (so  with 
1  Ch.  217),  and  of  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  Jesse.  (So 
Kiostermann  and  o;  hers,  with  LXX  and  1  Ch.  2iy.) 
The  "  Xahash  "  of  the  Heb.  text  will  bo  due  to  con 
fusion  with  Abigail,  wifo  of  Nahash,  and  perhaps  also 
to  the  presence  of  the  name  in  27.  (Cf.  on  1  S.  266.) 

27-29.  The  Sheikhs  in  the  lands  E.  of  the  Jordan 
supply  David  and  his  followers  with  provisions.  Shobi 
may  now  have  been  king  of  Ammon,  tributary  to 
David. 

27.  Rogellm:  not  identified.  —  28.  beds:  read 
"  couches  and  rugs,"  with  Pmcldc  and  others,  on  the 
basis  of  LXX.' — parched  pulse :  omit. — cheese :  shphoth 
only  occurs  here,  meaning  unloiown ;  is  as  likely  to  be 
cheese  as  anything  else. 

XVIII.  i-XIX.  8.  Defeat  and  Death  of  Absalom. 
David  s  Grief  (J). 

1-8.  Absalom's  followers  are  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  battle-field, 
"  the  Forest  of  Epluaim,"  beyond  what  may  bo 
gathered  from  this  story.  Many  fugitives  lost  their 
lives  by  falling  headlong  in  the  broken,  rocky  country  ; 
some  perhaps,  especially  the  wounded,  died  of  hunger 
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a,nd  exhaustion  in  those  inhospitable  tracts,  with  which 
they  woro  not  familiar.  "  Forest  "  hero,  as  often  in 
England,  e.g.  Ashdown  Forest,  denotes  the  kind  of 
country  described  above,  and  not  a  continuous  mass 
of  tree:;  (cj.  Buddc). 

9-13.  Absalom,  fleeing,  was  caught  by  his  hoad  in  an 
oak  and  left  hanging  there,  while  his  mule  galloper! 
awav.  Nothing  is  said  about  his  hair,  and,  in  spite  of 
the.  familiar  pictures,  it  is  diilicult  to  imagine  how  ho 
could  bo  caught  by  the  hair  so  that  lie  could  not 
extricate  himself.  Budclo  suggests  that,  riding  head 
long  on  uneven  ground,  ho  was  carried  with  force  into 
an  oak,  that  his  head  stuck  in  a  fork  between  two 
branches,  and  he  perhaps  lost  consciousness.  Tidings 
of  his  plight  being  brought  to  Joab,  he  and  his  attend 
ants  slow  Absalom,  and  buried  him  in  a  neighbouring 
pit.  The  existing  text  seems  to  contrast  this  with  tho 
arrangements  Absalom  himself  had  made.  But  it  is  not 
clear  what  these  were.  The  Heb.  as  it  stands  would 
naturally  mean  that  Absalom  took  a  magqebJid  (p.  98), 
or  sacred  pillar,  which  was  standing  in  the  King's 
Dole,  and  removed  it  and  set  it  up  somewhere  else  as 
a  memorial  to  himself.  In  view  of  tho  sacred  character 
of  the  pillar,  Absalom  probably  founded  a  sanctuary 
where  family  rites  for  the  dead  would  bo  celebrated  ; 
something  roughly  corresponding  to  a  Romanist 
memorial  chapel  in  which  masses  are  said  for  the  de 
parted.  As,  however,  such  rites  were  performed  by 
sons  or  descendants,  it  is  curious  that  his  action  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  son.  Possibly 
the  more  enlightened  religion  of  later  times  objected 
to  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  ritual  ;  and  the  narrative 
was  modified  accordingly  in  order  to  transform  the 
sacred  pillar  into  a  purely  secular  monument.  The 
ritual  may  possibly  have  been  originally  derived  from 
ancestor-worship  (p.  83) ;  though  religious  rites  in 
connexion  with  the  dead  need  not  have  involved 
ancestor- worship  in  ancient  Israel  any  more  than  in 
modern  Italy.  In  1427  Absalom  has  three  sons.  LXX 
differs  from  Hob.,  and  Klostermann  adduces  reasons 
for  supposing  that,  in  the  original,  David  erected  the 
pillar  to  the  memory  of  Absalom. 

18.  the  king's  dale:   Gen.  14i;. 

19-23.  Ahimaaz  and  the  Cushite  race  to  Mahanaim 
to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory. 

24-33.  David,  sitting  between  the  inner  and  outer 
gates  of  the  city  is  waiting  for  tidings.  Ahimaaz 
arrives  first  and  salutes  the  king  with  the  usual  greeting, 
"  Shalom,"  "  Peace  "(not"  Allisweli  '  )  ;  he  announces 
tho  victory  but  evades  tho  king's  question  about 
Absalom.  But  this  is  answered  by  the  Cushite,  who 
comes  up  soon  afterwards.  David,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  secludes  himself. 

XIX.  1-8.  Joab  induces  the  king  to  present  himself 
to  the  people. 

XIX.  9^*3.  The  Return  of  David  (J). 

9-15.  The  two  parts  of  n  must  be  transposed  with 
the  LXX,  giving  tho  following  :  Absalom's  death  left 
Western  Palestine  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ;  the  obvious 
remedy  was  the  restoration  of  David,  so  that  men  said, 
"  Why  spoak  ye  not  a  word  of  bringing  the  king  back  ?  " 
And  Mio  king  learned  what  was  being  said  throughout 
Israel ;  and  king  David  sent  to  Zadok  and  to  Abiathar 
the  priests,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  elders  of  Judah, 
saying,  Why  are  yc  tiio  last  to  bring  tho  king  back  ? 
They  were  to  promise  Ar.ifsa  that  he  should  supplant 
Joab  as  commander-in-chief.  The  men  of  J udah  invite 
the  king  to  return,  and  como  down  to  the  Jordan  to 
meet  him. 

1*3-23.  Shimci  makes  his  peace  with  David  (c/.  165). 

24-30.  Meri-baal  (44)  comes  to  clear  himself  of  the 


charges  brought  against  him  by  Ziba  (163).  David 
despairs  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  or  is  too  busy  to  give 
time  to  the  matter,  or  does  not  think  it  politic  to  offend 
either  party  ;  so  he  divides  the  property  (97,  164) 
between  them.  Meri-baal,  with  the  usual  exaggerated 
Eastern  courtesy,  replica,  "  Let  him  take  tho  whole, 
now  that  my  lord  tho  king  is  safe  home  again  " — worda 
which,  we  may  bo  sure,  were  not  intended  to  be  taken 
literally. 

31-39.  Barzillai  (17 '27)  escorts  tho  king  to  the  Jordan. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  tho  text  and  translation 
must  be  emended  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  Barziliai 
came  to  the  Jordan,  but  did  not  cross  the  river,  thus  : 
.Barzillai  doelines  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  king 
to  court ;  he  will  only  (36)  come  with  him  as  far  as 
the  Jordan ;  he  commends  Chimham,  probably  his 
son,  to  the  royal  favour.  As  the  king  stood  (so  read 
for  "  went  over  "  in  39),  watching  his  followers  cross, 
the  river,  he  bade  farewell  to  Barzillai. 

40-43.  David  crosses  the  Jordan,  escorted  by  Judah 
and  a  contingent  from  Israel.  The  two  parties  engage 
in  an  unseemly  wrangle  as  to  their  relative  claims  on 
the  king  and  rights  in  bringing  him  back.  Tho  episode 
shows  how  little  Judah  was  even  yet  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  Israel.  In  43,  instead  of,  "  And  we 
have  also  more  right  in  David  than  you,"  we  should 
read  with  LXX,  "  And  I  also  am  the  iirstborn  rather 
than  thou  "  ;  i.e.  compared  to  Israel,  Judah  is  a  late 
and  inferior  addition  to  the  community. 

XX.  The  Revolt  of  Sheba  (J). 

If.  The  result  of  this  altercation  was  a  fresh  re 
bellion  under  a  Bcnjamito,  Sheba  ben  Bichri. 

3.  The  members  of  tho  king's  harem  whom  he  had 
left  in  Jerusalem  are  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  seclusion  (c/.  16ai). 

4—12.  David  bade  his  new  commander-in- chief, 
Amasa,  assemble  the  general  levy  of  Judah  by  a  given 
day  ;  the  day  came,  but  Amasa  and  the  army  did  not 
appear.  A  few  days  before  Amasa  had  been  in  com 
mand  of  an  army  fighting  against  Judah,  and  tho  men 
of  Judah  might  be  slow  to  trust  him.  Time  pressed  ; 
David,  still  unwilling  to  forgive  Joab,  placed  hig 
brother,  Abishai,  in  command  of  the  bodyguard  and 
the  standing  army,  with  Joa.b  as  a  subordinate.  Read, 
in  7,  on  tho  basis  of  the  LXX,  "  And  there  went  out 
after  Abishai,  Joab  and  tho  Cherotiiites,  etc."  Mean 
while  Amasa  had  collected  his  force  and  also  started 
northwards.  The  two  armies  met  near  Gibeon  ;  Joab 
treacherously  murdered  Amasa  by  some  ruse  which 
is  not  clearly  explained — the  latter  part  of  8  is  unin 
telligible.  Joab  then  assumed  the  command. 

13-22.  Joab  led  the  united  force  in  pursuit  of  Sheba, 
who  had  been  traversing  the  country  trying  unsuccess 
fully  to  gather  adherents.  14  is  obscure  and  the  text 
doubtful  ;  it  is  not  clear  how  it  should  be  restored. 
Rome  find  in  it  a  statement  that  Sheba  was  treated 
with  contempt.  Further,  we  should  probably  read  "  to 
Abel-beth-maacah,"  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine  ; 
"  all  the  Bichrites,"  Sheba's  kinsfolk.  Joab  shut  up 
tho  rebels  in  Abel,  and  was  preparing  to  storm  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  opened  negotiations  through  a 
"  Wise  Woman,"  probably  someone  on  tiie  border  line 
between  a  prophetess  and  a  witch,  two  classes  which 
were  not  always  clearly  distinguished.  She  appealed 
to  tho  reputation  of  Abel  as  a  stronghold  of  national 
tradition  :  "  They  used  to  say  formerly  :  Lot  them  ask 
in  Abel  and  in  Dan  whether  what  the  faithful  iu  Israel 
established  has  come  to  an  end"  (so  ICC,  '-i.e.,  on  the 
basis  of  LXX).  Such  a  city  Joab  was  proposing  to 
destroy.  The  negotiations  ended  in  the  people  of 
Abel  putting  Sheba  to  death  ;  whereupon  Joab  and 
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his  army  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Apparently  the  king 
did  not  venture  to  dispute  Joab's  right  to  resume  his 
post  of  commander-in-chief. 

23-26.  A  second  list  of  David's  officers,  varying  some 
what  from  that  in  8i6ff.,  which  see.  There  is  a  new 
office,  Master  of  the  Tribute,  or  rather  the  forced 
labour  (c/.  1  S.  816).  David's  sons  disappear  from  the 
list  of  priests,  but  Ira,  who  takes  their  place,  is  neither 
Levite  nor  Aaronitc,  but  belongs  to  Jair,  a  clan  of  E. 
Manasseh.  The  differences  between  the  two  lists  may 
be  due  to  changes  in  the  course  of  the  reign  or  to 
variations  in  the  traditions.  Probably  neither  list  is 
exhaustive  ;  no  doubt  there  were  other  officers  and 
other  priests  who  might  have  been  mentioned.  The 
list  will  have  been  composed  by  an  editor  from  ancient 
material,  and  at  one  time  was  the  conclusion  of  an 
edition  of  the  book  which  ended  at  this  point. 

XXI.-XXIV.  These  chapters  form  an  appendix  of 
material  from  various  sources.  One  of  the  editors, 
perhaps  tho  one  to  whom  the  book  substantially  owes 
its  present  form,  seems  to  have  met  with  difficulties  in 
an  attempted  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  material  ; 
finding  no  other  convenient  place  for  21 1-14,  24,  ho 
added  them  at  the  end,  as  a  kind  of  appendix.  He  or 
someone  else  inserted  between  them  the  catalogue  of 
heroes  (21i5-22,  238-39)  5  later  on  someone  inserted 
22  and  £83-39  in  the  middle  of  the  catalogue.  The 
reader  must  remember  that  ancient  editors  and  scribes 
had  no  assistance  from  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses 
or  headings  ;  and  that  only  the  consonants  were 
written,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  at  a  glance 
whore  was  the  most  suitable  place  for  an  addition. 
The  proper  continuation  of  ch.  20  is  1  K.  1. 
XXL  1-14.  The  Story  of  Rizpah  (.I).  (Cj.  above.)— 
This  section  and  ch.  24  arc  probably  by  the  same  hand. 
They  are  no  doubt  ancient,  but  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  source  as  9-20.  We  have  here  striking  illustra 
tions  of  the  primitive  theology  of  Israel :  misfortune, 
e.g.  famine,  is  regarded  as  necessarily  tho  punishment 
of  sin.  When  misfortune  comes,  tho  obvious  course 
is  to  inquire  what  sin  has  caused  it.  Owing  to  tho 
B  i Parity  of  the  nation  and  the  family,  punishment 
ci'  sin  may  fall  on  the  fellow-countrymen  or  the  kinsfolk 
cf  the  sinner.  Saul  treacherously  massacres  tho 
vibeonites  ;  therefore  Israel  is  afflicted  with  a  famine 
.  the  Gibeonites  and  Yahweh  are  appeased  by  the 
;  ..ecution  of  seven  of  Saul's  sons  and  grandsons.  This 
event  probably  happened  not  long  after  David  became 
king  of  all  Israel. 

1-9.  To  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  prolonged  famine, 
Pavid  seeks  the  face  of  Yahwoh,  i.e.  inquires  of  an 
oracle ;  and  learns  that  it  is  due  to  Saul  having 
massacred  the  Gibeonites  in  spite  of  their  covenant 
(Jos.  9),  with  Israel.  In  i  read  withLXX,  "  Tho  guilt 
of  blood  rests  on  Saul  and  on  his  house."  The  Gibeon 
ites  decline  compensation  in  money,  and  demand  seven 
descendants  of  Saul,  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  sanctuary 
at  Gibeon  as  a  sacrifice  to  Yahweh.  (So  generally  ICC, 
on  the  basis  of  LXX.)  The  meaning  of  the  word,  RV 
"  hang,"  denoting  the  mode  of  execution,  is  unknown. 
Their  request  was  granted  and  the  famine  ceased. 
[J.  G.  Frazer  thinks  that  the  "  execution  was  not  a 
mere  punishment,  but  that  it  partook  of  tho  nature 
of  a  rain-charm,"  since  magical  ceremonies  to  procure 
rain  are  often  performed  with  dead  men's  bones 
( Adonis  Aitis  Osiris,  i.  22).  The  famine  was  no 
doubt  due  to  lack  of  rain. — A.  S.  P.]  In  8  read  Merab 
(IS.  18ig)  for  Michal. 

10-14.  Rizpah,  the  mother  of  five  of  the  victims, 
watches  day  and  night  over  their  remains  till  David 
has  them  buried  with  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 


XXI.  15-22.  David's  Heroes  (first  section).   Cf.  above. 
(J).- — These  verses  are  probably  from  the  same  source 
as  238ff.,  and  the  source   is  no  doubt  ancient.     The 
events  in  21  isff.  and  238if.  belong  to  various  periods  in 
the  life  of  David. 

15-17.  Abishai  Rescues  David.— The  text  of  16  is 
corrupt ;  the  general  sense  seems  to  have  been  : 

At  Gob,  some  place  otherwise  unknown,  David  was 
in  danger  from  a  giant  whose  name  has  been  lost 
through  corruption  of  the  text. 

18-22.  David's  warriors  slay  three  Philistine  giants  ; 
one  of  them  Goliath,  who  is  slain  by  Elhanan  the  son 
of  Jair  (so  with  1  Ch.  205).  Note  the  varying  tradi 
tion  as  to  Goliath  ;  it  seems  more  likely  that  tho 
exploit  of  an  obscure  individual  should  be  credited  to 
David  than  vice  rersa.  Ch.  removes  tho  discrepancy 
by  altering  Bethlehemite  into  "  Lahmi  the  brother  of  " 
(Goliath),  and  AV  has  made  a  similar  alteration. 

XXII.  PS.  18. — This  poem  is  dealt  with  in  tho  com 
mentary  on  the  Psalms  (pp.  367,  3761). 

XXlil.  1-7.  The  Last  Words  of  David  (c/.  above).— 
This  poem  is  generally  held  to  be  a  late  production 
and  not  composed  by  David.     "  Saith  "  (twice)  in  i, 
is  the  solemn  ne'um,  "  oracle  "  (Nu.  24s).     Instead  of 
"  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,"  render  "  him  whom  Israel 
delights  to  praise  "  (c/.  RVm).     4  should  run  : 
He  shall  dawn  like  the  light  of  morning, 
Like  the  sun  on  a  morning  without  clouds. 

The  text  and  translation  of  the  last  line,  and  of  5-7,  are 
uncertain  ;  there  is  no  agreement  amongst  scholars 
as  to  how  they  are  to  be  restored,  so  that  one  cannot 
offer  anything  which  is  an  assured  improvement  on 
RV,  except  at  one  or  two  points.  5  should  open, 
"  Verily  my  house  is  sure  with  God  "  ;  the  last  line  of 
the  verse  should  be  taken  with  what  follows. 

XXIII.  8-39.  David's  Heroes  (continued). — ThoThrco 
and  the  Thirty  (J).     (Cf.  above.) 

8-12.  8  must  be  emended  to  read,  instead  of  Josheb, 
etc.,  "  Ishbaal  the  Hachmonite,  chief  of  tho  three,  he 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  etc."  9 
should  read  "  Elcazar  ben  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  three  mighty  men,  was  with  David  at  Pas-dammim 
(1  S.  17i),  when  tho  Philistines  were  there  gathered 
together  to  battle,  and  the  men  of  Israel  retreated." 
Shammah's  exploit  was  when  the  Philistines  were 
assembled  "  at  Lehi  "  (Jg.  15g),  not  "  into  a  troop." 

13-17.  Read  13  :  And  three  of  the  thirty  went  down 
and  came  to  the  rock  to  David  to  the  hold  of  Adullam," 
SBOT. 

18-23.  Read  18  :  ;<  And  Abishai  .  .  .  was  chief  of 
the  Thirty  .  .  .  and  had  a  name  among  the  Thirty,"  or 
"  like  that  of  the  Three."  In  20,  the  text  is  hopelessly 
corrupt ;  but  apparently  Benaiah  slew  two  young  lions 
and  a  lion,  "  Ariel  "  having  arisen  through  the  mistaken 
combination  of  Ym,  "  lion  "  with  letters  belonging  to 
another  word.  22  should  be  emended  at  the  end 
like  1 8. 

24-39.  Note  that  tho  Three  are  men  of  whom  we 
learn  nothing  elsewhere,  apparently  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  personal  strength  and  skill  in  hand-to- 
hand  fighting.  They  would  enjoy  public  importance 
and  popularity  comparable  to  those  accorded  to  famous 
cricketers  and  footballers  nowadays  ;  the  Thirty  en 
joyed  the  same  distinction  in  a  less  degree.  They 
indeed  include  men  of  note  in  other  ways  :  Asahel  ben 
Zeruiah  ;  also  a  son  of  Ahithophel,  and  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  besides  Abishai,  and  Benaiah,  the  Captain  of 
the  Bodyguard.  But  tho  bulk  of  the  Thirty  are  other 
wise  unknown.  Joab,  the  most  powerful  man  and 
the  finest  military  commander  in  Israel,  David  himself 
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not  excepted,  belongs  to  neither  body  ;  but  his  armour- 
bearers  belong  to  the  Thirty  ;  that  indicates  the  value 
of  the  distinction.  According  to  39  the  Thirty  num 
bered  thirty-seven.  Possibly  the  original  number  was 
not  adhered  to  ;  or  the  list  may  include  some  who 
were  slain  like  Asahel  and  Uriah,  together  with  those 
who  replaced  them. 

XXIV.  The  Census  (J).  (Cj.  p.  292.)— This  event  also 
may  belong  to  the  beginning  of  David's  reign  over  all 
Israel. 

1-9.  Hero  is  another  illustration  of  the  imperfect 
recognition  of  the  moral  nature  of  Yahweh  in  the 
primitive  documents.  No  one  is  conscious  of  sin,  yet 
Yahweh,  for  some  inscrutable,  arbitrary  reason,  is 
angry  with  His  people.  Accordingly,  Ho  induces 
David  to  commit  an  obvious  sin,  so  that  He  may  have 
a  justification  for  punishing  Israel.  It  is  useless  to 
ask  why  a  census  was  sinful ;  such  ideas  go  too  far  back 
for  us  to  trace  their  origin  (Nu,  Slso*).  In  the  Priestly 
Code  censuses  are  taken  quite  happily.  The  subsequent 
advance  of  religious  thought  in  Israel  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1  Ch.  21 1,  it  is  Satan  who  induces 
David  to  take  the  census.  Controlled  by  a  baneful 
inspiration,  David  is  incapable  of  listening  to  reason,  he 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  protests  of  Joab  and  his  officers, 
and  the  census  is  taken.  In  considering  the  theology 
of  this  chapter,  the  reader  will  appreciate  the  relief 
which  we  obtain  when  wo  realise  that  such  passages 
are  records,  preserved  by  the  Divine  Providence  for 
our  instruction,  of  a  primitive  and  imperfect  inter 
pretation  of  the  ways  of  God.  The  enumerators  began 
at  the  S.  of  E.  Palestine  ;  went  to  the  extreme  N.  ; 


then  westward ;  then  they  traversed  W.  Palestine 
from  N.  to  8.  The  numbers  differ  in  Ch.  and  in  MSS 
of  LXX,  and  are  no  doubt  exaggerated. 

6.  Tahtim-hotishi  .  .  .  Dan-jaan:  corrupt  read 
ings  ;  there  is  110  certain  restoration  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  enumerators  went  to  the  northern  Dan,  the- 
extreme  point  of  the  territory  of  Israel  north 
wards. 

10-17.  Yahweh  now  removes  the  misleading  influ 
ence  from  David,  so  that  he  comes  to  himself  and  is 
penitent.  Yahweh  offers  him  a  choice  of  three  punish 
ments  ;  famine  for  three  (so  with  1  Ch.  21i2)  years; 
disastrous  war  for  three  months  ;  pestilence  for  three 
days.  In  15  most  scholars  follow  LXX  in  reading: 
"  So  David  chose  the  pestilence.  And  in  the  days  of 
the  wheat  harvest,  the  plague  began  among  the  people 
and  slew  of  the  people  seventy  thousand  men."  Then, 
when  the  plague  was  on.  the  point  of  reaching  Jeru 
salem,  David  interceded  with  Yahweh,  and  Ho  stayed 
the  plague,  apparently  before  the  three  days  had 
elapsed. 

18-25.  By  Gad's  direction  David  builds  an  altar 
and  offers  sacrifices ;  the  plague  is  stayed.  If  i6f. 
belongs  to  the  original  story,  Yahweh  was  not  placated 
by  the  sacrifices,  but  had  already  bidden  the  destroying 
angel  stay  his  hand.  David  buys  a  threshing  floor  and 
oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver — Araunah's  offer  of 
them  as  a  gift  is  only  another  piece  of  Oriental  courtesy. 
The  site  of  this  altar  is  identified  with  that  of  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  in  Solomon's  IVmple.  In  1  Ch.  21 
David  buys  "  the  place  "  for  six  hundred  shekels  of 
gold. 
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THE  Books  of  Kings,  originally  contained  in  a  single 
book,  cover  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  death  of 
David  (c.  1000  B.C.)  to  tho  death  of  Jehoiachin,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  treated  with  favour  by  the  kings 
of  Babylon  from  his  liberation  by  Evil  Merodach 
(562  B.C.)  till  the  end  of  his  life.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  tho  Babylonian  Captivity. 
The  different  periods  are  not  treated  uniformly.  Rome- 
being  dealt  with  in  detail,  whilst  others  are  hr.ntiiy 
passed  over.  The  divisions  of  the  books  are  roughly  : 
(a)  1  K.  1-11.  The  death  of  David  and  reign 'of 
Solomon,  a  considerable  portion  being  devoted  to  the 
building  and  dedication  of  tho  Temple,  (b)  1  K.  12- 
2  K.  17.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Israel  and 
Judah,  especial  prominence  being  given  to  the  northern 
one.  Tho  lives  of  the  northern  prophets  Elijah  and 
j^lisha  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  this  section.  From 
1  K.  16  to  2  K.  8  the  chief  theme  is  their  actions  and 
adventures,  whilst  !)f.  relates  the  consummation  of  their 
work,  the  destruction  of  the  Baal  worship  in  Israel, 
(c)  2  K.  18-25.  The  history  of  Judah  after  the  ruin 
of  Israel,  the  virtuous  reigns  of  Hezekiah  (18-20),  and 
Josiah  (22f.)  occupy  the  main  portion. 

The  general  object  is  to  trace  the  fall  of  the  two 
kingdoms  to  their  refusal  to  maintain  the  worship  of 
Yah weh  in  its  purity.  The  standpoint  of  the  writer 
is  Deuteronomic,  i.e.  he  considers  that  sacrifice  should 
be  offered  to  Yahweh  at  a  single  national  sanctuary 
only,  and  that  the  high  places  to  which  the  Israelites 
were  accustomed  to  resort  were  homes  of  a  cultus 
little  better  than  that  of  false  gods.  Hence  the  sin 
of  Israel,  which  brought  both  nations  to  ruin,  was 
that  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  set  up  rival 
sanctuaries  to  Jerusalem,  and  employed  a  non-Levitical 
priesthood.  The  author  does  ample  justice,  however, 
to  the  great  work  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  striving 
against  the  Baal  worship,  although  neither  seems  to 
have  insisted  on  the  one  sanctuary. 

The  tone  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  work  is 
distinctly  Deuteronomic  throughout  ;  but  ancient 
sources  were  avowedly  consulted,  three  being  men 
tioned,  the  Acts  of  .Solomon,  and  the  separate  books  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  In 
the  opening  chapters  the  author  continues  the  reign 
of  David,  which  was  not  brought  to  its  conclusion  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel ;  he  evidently  had  access  to  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  Temple,  and  the 
accounts  of  Hezekiah  and  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem 
find  parallels  in  the  books  of  Is.  and  Jer.  respec 
tively. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Rawlinson  (Sp.), 
Skinner  (Cent.B),  Barnes  (CB),  Box  ;  (b)  Burney, 
Stade  and  Schwally  (SBOT  Heb.)  ;  (c)  *  Keil,  Kittel 
(HK),  Benzinger  (KHC)  ;  (d)  Farrar  (Ex.B).  Other 
Literature  :  see  bibliographies  in  articles  on  "  The 
History  of  Israel,"  "  The  Holy  Land,"  articles  on 
"  Kings,"  "  Israel,"  "  Temple,"  etc.  in  HDB,  EBi, 
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EB,  ERE.     The  article  on  The  History  of  Israel  in  this 
volume  may  bo  consulted  throughout,. 

THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF  KINGS 

I.  1-53.  Last  Days  of  David  and  Accession  of 
Solomon. — This  chapter  with  the  following  has  many 
analogies  with  the  court  history  of  David  (2  S.  11-20). 
The  narrative  boars  every  sign  of  an  authentic  account 
of  actual  events,  told  with  complete  impartiality,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  comment  favourably  or  other 
wise  on  the  events  related.  David  is  represented  as  a 
very  aged  man  nursed  by  his  youngest  wife,  Abishag 
the  Shunammito  (3).  Her  beauty  is  especially  noticed 
as  it  may  have  caused  the  death  of  David's  son, 
Adonijah.  Shunem.  her  native  place,  was  a  slope 
overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdrnelon  near  Jeareol,  and 
she  is  the  Shulammite  in  the  Song  of  Songs  (Ca.  613). 
The  pivot  around  which  ail  revolves  is  the  succession. 
The  chief  claimant  was  Adonijah  the  son  of  fiaggith 
(()),  whose  conduct  as  well  as  his  appearance  (6)  recalls 
Absalom.  Adonijah  evidently  considered  himself  the 
legitimate  heir,  and  assumed  a  semi-royal  state  with 
out  rebuke  from  David  Like  Absalom  he  made  use 
of  chariots,  which  are  i'ust  mentioned  as  employed 
by  the  Hebrews  in  connexion  with  these  two  princes 
(5,  2  S.  15 1,  but  see  i  S.  1013  LXX).  Adonijah 
was  supported  by  David's  older  counsellors,  Joab  the 
son  of  Zcruiah,  David's  sister,  and  Abiathar,  the  sole 
representative  of  the  house  of  Eli.  who  had  escaped 
the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  (1  S.  22:>ofi). 
Adonijah  and  his  supporters  evidently  intended  to 
force  the  aged  David  to  acknowledge  his  claim.  A 
great  feast  was  held  outside  Jerusalem  by  the  stone 
Zoheleth  which  is  beside  En-rogel  (the  fuller's  well), 
probably  near  the  village  of  Siloam  (9),  to  which 
Adonijah  invited  all  the  great  men  of  Judah,  but 
purposely  excluded  his  brother  Solomon,  son  of 
David's  'favourite  wife  Bathsheba,  together  with  his 
supporters,  Zadok,  Nathan  and  Benaiah,  the  captain 
of  David's  bodyguard  of  Oibborim  (2  S.  23bff.).  The 
plot  was  defeated  by  the  machinations  of  Nathan, 
the  prophet,  who  had  so  fearlessly  rebuked  David 
(2  S.  12i),  and  Bathsheba.  Nathan  persuades  the 
queen  to  go  to  the  king  and  ask  whether  it  was  not 
his  intention  that  Solomon  should  be  his  successor. 
He  promised  to  come  in  afterwards  to  "  confirm  her 
words."  Observe  the  art  with  which  the  historian 
makes  Bathsheba  expand  the  instructions  given  her 
by  Nathan  (17-21),  and  the  prophet's  diplomatic 
question  as  to  whether  the  king  had  really  appointed 
Adonijah  (24-27).  Tho  old  king  is  aroused  to  vigorous 
action.  Ha  orders  Zadok,  Nathan  and  Benaiah  to 
take  Sclomon  at  once,  and  make  him  ride  on  the 
royal  mule  (33) to  Gihon  (p.  31),  probably,  like  thestono 
Zoheleth,  outside  Jerusalem  (2  Ch.  32 30  33 14),  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  There  Zadok  the  priest 
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took  the  oil  from  the  Tent  Sanctuary  in  Jerusalem 
('2  o.  6 1 7,  72,  1  K.  223),  and  anointed  Solomon,  pro 
claiming  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  that  he  was  king 
(30).  This  is  the  only  example  in  Israel  of  a  son  being 
anointed  king  in  his  father's  lifetime.  The  RV  lias 
Tent  and  not  Tabernacle  hero  (as  in  Ex.  33n,  because 
this  sanctuary  could  not  have  been  the  "  Tabernacle  " 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  which,  however,  preserves  the 
tradition  that  the  anointing  oil  was  kept  in  the  sanctu 
ary  (Ex.  31n,  3938).  Though,  according  to  2  Ch.  1.3, 
the  Tabernacle  at  thi-i  time  was  at  Gibeon,  the  Tent  in 
which  the  oil  was  kept  together  with  the  Ark  (2  S.  72) 
must  have  been  in  Jerusalem.  The  only  kings  after 
Solomon  who  are  said  to  have  been  anointed  in  Judah 
are  Joash  (2  K.  11 12),  and  Jchoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  2330).  An  anointed  king  was  considered  a 
sacrosanct  person,  the  Messiah  of  Yahweh. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  banquet  of  Adonijah, 
which,  since  the  revellers  heard  the  trumpets,  must 
have  been  near  the  place  where  Solomon  was  pro 
claimed.  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar  (2  S.  1636, 
177)  announces  the  news  (43-49)-  Thereupon 
Adonijah's  guests  disperse  in  terror,  and  the  pretender 
claims  the  protection  of  the  altar  (Nu.  35*,  Dt. 
L9i-i3*).  Solomon,  with  a  magnanimity  rare  in 
Eastern  story,  promises  to  spare  his  brother's  life  if 
ho  will  prove  himself  a  "  worthy  nian.!'  Adonijah  does 
homage  to  the  new  Icing,  and  is  allowed  to  retire  to 
his  houac  (50-53). 

II,  1-43.  Death  of  David ;  iolomon  Established 
on  his  Throno. — The  main  source  of  this  chapter  is 
the  same  as  that  of  1,  but  interspersed  are  Deutero- 
nomic  additions  (j,L,  10-12,  27).  The  authenticity  of 
David's  advice  to  Solomon  has  been  disputed,  especially 
the  reasons  given  for  procuring  Joab's  execution. 
Judged  by  any  standard  it  places  his  character  in 
an  unamiable  light.  Solomon  was  advised  to  find  a 
pretext  for  putting  Joab  and  Shimei  to  death,  and 
perfidy  is  inculcated  as  wisdom  (6  and  9).  Without 
attempting  to  justify  its  morality,  two  reasons  for 
it  may  be  suggested.  The  king  may  have  felt  that 
his  son  could  never  have  been  secure  on  his  throne 
so  long  as  Joab  was  alive.  No  character  is  more 
clearly  drawn  in  the  Bible  than  Joab's.  His  fidelity 
to  David  was  as  undoubted  as  his  ruthlessness  in 
removing  all  who,  like  Abner  (2  S.  822-27),  or  Amasa 
(2  S.  20slT.),  stood  between  him  and  the  king.  The 
slaying  of  Absalom  contrary  to  David's  express  com 
mand  (2  S.  1814),  and  the  suppression  of  Sheba's 
revolt  (2  S.  20),  prove  that  he  was  more  alive  to  his 
master's  interests  than  the  king  himself ;  and  his 
treacherous  character  was  notorious  in  Israel  (2  S. 
1811-13).  l!'  lie  were  allowed  by  Solomon  to  intrigue 
with  impunity  for  Adonijah  the  young  king's  reign 
would  have  been  brief.  But  there  may  have  been  a 
deeper  reason,  that  urged  by  David  (5).  which  we  may 
accept.  Joab,  in  slaying  Abncr  and  Amasa.  had 
brought  blood-guiltiness  upon  the  house  of  David. 
In  this  case  David  would  be  swayed  by  the  same 
motive  us  prompted  the  slaying  of  Saul's  seven  sons 
to  relieve  his  land  from  blood-guiltiness  (2  S.  21). 

The-  sons  of  Barzillai  (7)  were  commended  to 
Solomon's  care  (2  S.  1727ff.,  19.^ iff.).  Another  enemv 
to  be  destroyed  was  Shimei  (2  S.  IGs,  lOiSff.).  Here 
again  was  David's  advice  prompted  by  policy  or 
fiiperstition  ?  Shimei  belonged  to  Saul's  family,  and 
may  well  have  had  influence  to  exert  against  David's 
successor.  But  David  may  also  have  dreaded  the 
effect  of  the  curse  Shimei  had  pronounced  on  his  family 
(see  44f.). 

In  order  to  understand  the  request  of  Adonijah  and 


the  conduct  of  Solomon  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  wives  of  the  deceased  king  passed  to  his  successor. 
When,  therefore,  Abner  had  relations  with  Rizpah, 
Saul's  concubine,  Ishbosheth  instantly  suspected  him 
of  treason  (2  S.  37*).  In  the  same  way  Ahithophol 
advised  Absalom  to  take  David's  concubines  publicly 
in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  he  laid  claim  to 
his  father's  throne  (2  S.  1621).  Adonijah  asks  Bath- 
sheba  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  Abiehag,  and  appeals 
to  her  pity  and  good  nature.  As  the  eldest  son  ho 
had  a  right  to  the  throne,  but  he  has  lost  that.  May 
not  he  have  the  beautiful  Abishag  ?  As  queen-mother 
Bathsheba  enjoys  a  far  more  honourable  position  than 
as  wife  of  the  king  (cf.  19  with  lijf.).  Solomon  re 
cognised  behind  her  request  the  existence  of  a  wide 
spread  conspiracy.  Benaiah  was  at  once  ordered  to 
elay  Adonijah  (24).  Abiathar  the  priest,  as  the  com 
panion  of  David,  was  treated  with  comparative  leniency, 
Solomon  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Anathoth 
(p.  31),  a  village  two  and  a  half  miles  NS.  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  a  priestly  town  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (Jer 
li.  327;  see  also  Jos.  21 18,  1  Ch.  660).  Why  Zadok 
was  associated  with  Abiathar  in  the  priesthood  does 
not  transpire.  The  writer's  object  is  to  show  how  the 
priesthood  passed  out  of  the  line  of  Eli  (27 ;  see  1  S.  4 
27-36).  The  view  that  Abiathar  and  the  house  of 
Eli  were  representatives  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son 
of  Aaron,  while  Zadok  was  descended  from  Eleazar 
cannot  be  substantiated  (1  Ch.  653).  Zadok  is  said  to 
have  been  made  priest  (35)  in  the  room  of  Abiathar 
as  if  the  latter,  though  it  is  otherwise  implied  else 
where  (2  S.  817,  2024),  were  the  superior  (35).  Joab 
evidently  was  conscious  of  guilt,  and  escaped  to  tho 
Tent  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  (133*).  The  altar  of 
Yahweh  with  the  Hebrews,  as  with  other  nations,  was 
a  place  of  refuge  (for  "  horns  "  see  Ex.  272). 

Solomon  had  respected  it  in  the  case  of  Adonijah 
(150) :  but  Joab,  having  been  guilty  of  wilful  murder 
in  the  cases  of  Abner  and  Amasa,  was  actually  slain 
at  the  altar  itself,  and  not  taken  from  it  to  his  death 
(Ex.  2114).  In  33  Solomon  accepts  the  view  suggested 
in  5  that  the  death  of  Joab  was  necessary  to  remove 
from  David's  house  any  trace  of  guilt  in  respect  to  tho 
death  of  Abner  and  Arnasa.  The  fate  of  Shimei  is  next 
related  (36-46).  He  was  warned  that  if  ho  passed 
the  Kidron  he  would  die.  Strangely,  he  did  not 
violate  the  letter  of  the  command  in  going  to  Gath. 
Nevertheless  he  was  slain,  and  with  his  death  tho 
kingdom  was  said  to  have  been  "  established  in  the 
hand  of  Solomon." 

III.  1-IV.  34.  Early  Days,  Reign,  and  Wisdom  o.f 
Solomon. — The  sources  of  this  section  are  various,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  narrative  in  the  LXX  should 
be  noticed.  There  are  (a)  a  statistical  account  of 
Solomon's  reign,  referred  to,  apparently  in  1141,  as 
"  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ;  (b)  a  number  of 
narratives  about  this  reign  ;  (c)  several  Deuteronomic 
additions — e.g.  36,i4,  etc.  ;  and  (d)  some  very  late 
passages,  possibly  originally  explanatory  notes.  The  his 
tory  of  Solomon's  reign  really  extends  from  3i  to  1143, 
and  the  sources  throughout  are  practically  the  pame, 
with  a  special  one  on  the  Temple.  The  LXX  has 
a  different  arrangement  and  some  long  additions, 
which,  however,  are  as  a  rule  only  repetitions  from 
other  parts  of  the  section  belonging  to  Solomon. 
Two  of  the  longest  are  found  after  235  and  246.  Tho 
chapters  also  are  somewhat  differently  arranged,  and 
especially  4  and  5. 

III.  1.  The  verse  describing  Solomon's  alliance  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  is  misplaced.  In  the  LXX  it  is 
combined  with  9i6,  the  taking  of  Gezer  by  Pharaoh, 
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and  placed  at  the  end  of  4.  According  to  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  tablets  (p.  55)  an  Egyptian  princess  might  not 
marry  a  foreigner.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  Solo 
mon's  father-in-law  was  a  king,  not  of  Egypt  (Mizraim), 
but  of  Musri,  in  N.  Arabia.  But  the  tablets  are  at 
least  four  centuries  earlier  than  Solomon. 

The  high-place  worship  alluded  to  in  3  is  acknow 
ledged  and  deplored  throughout  the  book,  and  it  is 
confessed  that  it  existed  even  under  virtuous  monarchs. 
The  high  places  were  the  regular  sanctuaries,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  abolish  them  till  the  time  of 
Hczckiah  (2  K.  184,22),  or  possibly  as  late  as  Jcsiah 
(2  K.  215).  Tiie  verse  appears  to  be  an  explanatory 
gloss,  for  we  find  it  repeated  (1  K.  15i4.  2  K.  123,  etc.). 
It  is  obviously  not  a  contemporary  judgment  of  Solo 
mon's  age.  The  high  place  used  by  Solomon  was 
Gibeon.  A  tradition  preserved  in  2  Cb.  13  placed  the 
Mosaic  Tabernacle  there.  But  this  is  not  borne  out 
by  what  we  read  in  the  OT.  Gibeon  was  a  Hivito 
city  (Jos  9  iff)  which  had  made  a  treaty  with  Israel. 
Joscphus  (Ant.  viii.  2)  reads  Hebron,  with  some 
plausibility,  because  Hebron  was  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Davidic  monarchy  (2  S.  21-3),  and  was  the  early 
sanctuary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (2  S.  15y).  He  also 
tells  us  that  Solomon  was  fourteen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  aui  ession.  Solomon  made  a  great  sacrifice 
of  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  (4)  at  Gibeon  ;  when  ho 
returned  to  Jerusalem  he  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  offerings  before  the  Ark  (15).  Some  commen 
tators  see  in  15  an  addition  made  to  correct  the  im 
pression  that  Solomon  neglected  the  lawful  altar. 
But  the  two  sacrifices  are  different.  At  Gibeon  the 
victims  were  wholly  consumed  ;  at  Jerusalem  only  a 
few  "  burnt  offerings  "  were  made,  and  the  peace 
offerings  formed  a  great  sacrificial  meal. 

It  is  remarkable  that  God  speaks  to  Solomon  not 
by  prophets,  but  in  dreams,  (cf.  9 if.).  Solomon  chose 
wisdom,  and  was  promised  riches  and  honour  in 
addition,  and  16-28  is  given  as  an  example  of  his 
"  wisdom."  To  the  Hebrews  "  wisdom  "  did  not  mean 
philosophy  so  much  as  shrewdness).  The  young  king's 
astuteness  in  the  case  of  the  two  women  would  be 
particularly  admired,  especially  as  the  duty  of  a  king 
was  to  be  accessible  as  a  judge  (cf.  the  widow  of  Tckoa 
and  her  alleged  case  submitted  to  David,  2  S.  144ff.). 
The  simple  device  by  which  the  youthful  Daniel  pro 
cured  the  acquittal  of  Susanna  is  similar  to  the  story 
of  the  judgment  of  Solomon  (Sus.  44-62). 

IV.  The  list  of  Solomon's  officers  begins  with 
Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok,  whereas  in  4  we  read 
"  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  priests/'  This  shows  that 
the  work  of  compilation  leaves  something  to  be  de 
sired,  and  the  duplicate  list  in  the  LXX  (£46)  is  rather 
different.  In  the  case  of  Saul  (1  S.  145o)  only  the 
captain  of  the  host  is  mentioned  with  Saul's  father 
and  uncle.  David  (2  S.  Hijff.)  has  a  captain  of  the 
host,  a  recorder,  two  priests,  a  scribe,  and  a  com 
mander  of  the  Ohorethites  and  Pclethitcs  ;  in  2  S. 
2024  Adoram  is  said  to  have  been  "  over  the  tribute." 
In  Solomon's  court  (2)  the  priests  stand  first  ;  next, 
two  scribes,  a  recorder,  a  commander  of  the  hosts, 
a  chief  of  the  governors,  a  superintendent  of  the 
household,  a  "  king's  friend,"  and  a  ruler  of  the 
'•  tribute  "  or  forced  labour.  In  the  LXX  list  (246f.) 
a  son  of  Joab  is  said  to  be  commander  of  the  host. 
The  names  of  many  of  David's  officers  occur  in  Solo 
mon's  list.  Both  here  and  in  2  S.  818,  2()26  the  name 
"  priest  "  (Hob.  cohen)  is  applied  to  officers  and  princes 
(e.g.  David's  sons,  who  apparently  did  not  exercise 
the  priestly  office,  or  at  any  rate  could  not  have  been 
even  Levites).  The  "  tribute  "  (6)  over  which  Adoram 


presided — whether  the  same  person  or  not  is  ques 
tionable — under  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam,  v/aa 
the  forced  labour  or  levy  (1  K.  9i5,  12i8),  so  unpopular 
among  the  Israelites. 

In  dividing  his  kingdom  Solomon  seems  to  have 
ignored  or  been  ignorant  of  the  tribal  divisions  men 
tioned  in  Joshua.  Only  four  tribe  names — Naphtali, 
Asher,  Issachar,  and  Benjamin — occur  in  8-19.  Many 
of  the  place  names  are  entirely  unknown,  but  the 
districts  can  generally  be  conjectured.  They  are 
twelve  in  number :  (a)  Mount  Ephraim  (p.  30,  Jos.  17 1.5, 
etc. ;  Jg.  29).  (b)  The  name  Bcth-shemesh  in  9  shows 
that  the  ancient  territory  of  Dan  and  the  Philistine 
border  is  intended  (Josh.  15 10,  1  S.  07-20).  (c)  The 
third  district,  Arubboth,  is  unknown  ;  there  are  two 
Socolis,  one  on  the  Philistine  border  (1  S.  17i),  and  the 
other  south  of  Hebron  (for  Hephcr  see  Jos.  12i7). 
The  country  here  is  probably  that  around  the  S.  of 
Hebron,  (d)  Dor  is  S.  of  Carmel.  (e)  consisted  of 
towns  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (p.  29).  (/)  and  (g)  were 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  (h),  (i)  Naphtali  and  Ashcr.  (j) 
Issachar.  (k)  Benjamin.  (I)  Gilead.  Of  the  names 
of  the  rulers  five  are  patronymics,  and  in  all  cases  the 
father's  name  is  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  of  the  ruler  of  Benjamin  is  Shimci. 

In  21  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  all  the 
petty  princes  from  the  Euphrates  (for  this  is  always 
called  "  the  Paver  "  in  the  Bible)  to  the  border  of 
Egypt.  This  was  the  ideal  territory  of  Israel  (Dt. 
1124),  but  probably  Solomon's  dominions  were  not 
so  extensive,  the  verse  being  a  comparatively  late 
addition.  The  words  translated  "  on  this  side  the 
River  "  really  mean  "  beyond  the  River  "  (mg.\  and 
are  used  in  this  sense  by  dwellers  to  the  E.  of  the 
Euphrates.  In  Persian,  and  perhaps  in  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  da.ys,  the  western  provinces  were  called 
"  beyond  the  River  "  (Ezr.  53,  6t>).  If  this  verse  is 
post-exilic,  it  would  be  the  natural  way  of  describing 
Solomon's  empire. 

In  26  we  have  an  allusion  to  Solomon's  horses  ; 
"  forty  thousand  "  should  probably  be  (cf.  my.)  "  four 
thousand."  The  horse  was  not  used  in  early  Israel, 
and  the  employment  of  chariots  made  the  plains  of 
Palestine  very  difficult  to  conquer  from  the  inhabi 
tants  (Jos.  17 1 8,  Jg.  119).  The  Philistines  used 
chariots  (2  S.  lo).  Even  David  destroyed  most  of 
the  horses  he  captured  from  the  Syrians  (2  S.  84), 
though  he  reserved  a  few  for  his  chariots.  After 
Solomon,  the  kings  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  habitually 
used  horses  in  war.  In  the  AV  (28)  the  word 
"  dromedaries  "  occurs  ;  the  RV  renders  it  "  swift 
steeds."  It  is  used  in  Est.  810,  and  Mi.  113.  The 
dromedary  must  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  Bible 
animals.  "The  wisdom  of  Solomon  (29-34)  is  described 
as  consisting  in  "  largeness  of  heart  "  and  superior  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  East,  of  Egypt,  and  of  four  famous 
sages.  His  poems  were  twofold — gnomic,  composed 
of  proverbs  or  similitudes  ;  and  lyric,  i.e.  songs.  The 
subjects  were  taken  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  In  later  days  it  was  assumed  that  Solo 
mon  was  possessed  of  magical  powers  and  could  control 
spirits,  and  that  he  understood  the  language  of  all 
birds  and  animals.  His  superhuman  wisdom  is  com 
memorated  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans, 
and  the  legends  concerning  it  are  inexhaustible. 

V.  1-18.  Solomon's  Alliance  with  Hiram.  Prepara 
tion  for  th3  Temple. — This  chapter  has  a  few  Deutero- 
nomic  additions  (3-5  and  12).  In  4  there  is  a  truly 
Deuteronomic  touch  :  the  one  sanctuary  could  not 
come  into  existence  till  God  had  given  the  people  rost 
(2  S.  7n  ;  Dt.  12g,  25io). 
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The  alliance  was  of  mutual  importance  to  the 
Israelites  and  the  Tyrians.  The  corn-growing  dis 
tricts  of  N.  Palestine  were  the  granary  of  the  Phoe 
nicians  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (9),  as  in  the  days  of 
of  the  Hcrods  (Ac.  122o).  David  had  made  a  treaty 
with  Tyre  (2  S.  5n).  Zidon  was  probably  the  older 
city,  and  Hiram's  people  are  called,  in  6,  Zidonians. 
The  Tyrian  trade  was  very  extensive,  and  had  readied 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  even  to  our  own  islands,  in  search 
of  the  tin  mines.  Hiram  helped  Solomon  in  his  trade 
with  the  East  (see  below).  Owing  to  the  reading  of 
the  LXX,  "  And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  his  servants 
to  anoint  Solomon,"  it  has  been  supposed  that  Israel 
was  a  subject  nation.  There  is,  however,  no  hint  of 
this  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  Tyre  is  the  subject  of 
two  great  prophecies  (Is.  23  and  Ezek.  27).  In  Ezekiel 
there  is  a  striking  description  of  the  trade  and  pros 
perity  of  the  great  city.  From  the  prophets  we  see 
that  Israel  looked  on  Tyre  as  the  home  of  a  civilisation 
greatly  superior  to  their  own.  The  skill  of  the  Phoe 
nician  workmen  (6)  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Strabo.  Hiram  was  ap 
parently  overlord  of  the  Phoenician  coast  and  Zidon. 

Hiram's  name  is  variously  spelt  as  Hiram.  Hirom, 
and  Ilurain  ;  Josephus  calls  him  Eiromos.  The  name 
r,  Phoenician,  and  was  probably  Ahi-ram,  "  brother  of 
ihc  exalted  one"  (Storming  in  HDB).  Josephus  de 
clares  (Ant.  viii.)  that  copies  of  the  letters  between 
Hiram  and  Solomon  were  preserved  in  the  Tyrian 
-arc-hives.  He  also  (Apion,  i.  17i8)  quotes  the"  his 
torians  Dius  and  Mcnander  of  Ephesus,  who  say  that 
Hiram  was  son  of  king  Abibalus  (Abi-haal)  and 
therefore  plainly  an  historical  personage.  Hiram  pro 
vided  timber  for  Solomon,  which  was  brought  on  rafts 
to  Joppa  (2  Ch.  2 1 6),  and  in  return  Solomon  supplied 
him  with  wheat  and  beaten  oil — i.e.  oil  of  the  finest 
kind  (u). 

13-18  relates  to  Solomon's  "  levy  "  of  forced  service 
under  Adoniram  (or  Adoram  ;  see  4e).  The  great 
stones  were  hewed  by  the  servants  of  Hiram  and  the 
Gebalitcs.  The  LXX  (B)  omits  the  verse,  and  reads 
for  Gebaiites  BiUioi  (Ezek.  27g)  ;  the  AV  lias  "  stone- 
equarers.'*  Gebal  is  a  city  on  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon.  The  modern  name  is  Jubeil.  The  reading 
of  18  is  very  doubtful. 

VI.  1-37.  Description  of  Solomon's  Temple.— The 
Temple  area  is  on  the  eastern  hill  of  Jerusalem,  which 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  with  the  Mount 
of  Olives  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  probably  not 
the  Zion  captured  by  David  (2  S.  5),  but  the  site  was 
purchased  by  him  from  Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusito 
(2  S.  24i8-25 ).  It  is  marked  by  an  outcrop  of  rock,  now 
called  the  Sakrah.  The  Temple  hill  is  divided  from  the 
Upper  City  on  the  western  hill  by  a  valley  called  the 
Tyropo'an  (cheese-makers).  The  Temple  was  part  of 
a  great  scheme  of  building  which  has  been  restored  by 
Stade,  whose  reconstruction  is  now  generally  adopted 
in  descriptions  of  early  Jerusalem.  To  understand 
aright  the  difficult  account  of  Solomon's  buildings  in 
these  chapters,  Ezekiel 's  restored  Temple  (Ezek.  40-48) 
and  Jo:  ophus'  sketch  of  Herod's  Temple  (Wars,  v.  5), 
should  lie  consulted. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  were  laid  in  the  four 
hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  the  Exodus,  and  in 
the  foir'iii  year  of  Solomon  (i).  This  is  the  earliest 
date  given  in  the  Bi)  le.  But  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
(a)  The  arrangement  of  chs.  5  and  6  is  very  different 
3  a  the  LXX.  (b)  Oiipen  did  not  know  the  date,  (c) 
Jofephus  says  that  ihe  Temple  was  built  502  years 
after  the  Exodus,  1020  after  Abraham  left  Meso 
potamia,  1440  after  the  Flood,  and  3102  after  the 


Creation  (Ant.  viii.  3i).  The  number  480  can  be  best 
explained  by  the  Hebrew  reckoning  of  a  generation 
to  be  40  years.  By  this  reckoning,  approximate  at 
best,  a  similar  period  might  be  said  to  intervene  be 
tween  Solomon  and  the  Captivity  (430  years  to  the 
time  of  the  last  king,  Zedekiah,  and  50  years  for  the 
Captivity,  the  70  being  reckoned  from  the  fall  of 
Jehoiachin). 

The  Temple  was  sixty  cubits  long  and  twenty  broad. 
It  was  approached  by  a  porch,  and  around  it  were 
rooms  or  side  chambers  in  three  stories.  The  dimen 
sions  are  twice  those  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  267-13). 
Small  as  they  were  even  then,  it  must  be  borne  hi 
mind  that  an  ancient  temple  was  intended  not  as  a 
place  in  which  a  congregation  might  assemble,  but  as 
u  shrine  or  abode  of  the  Deity.  The  Greeks  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  whole  building  and  grounds 
of  a  temple  (Jn'eron)  and  the  sanctuary  (naos).  The 
"  house  "  described  in  this  chapter  is  the  latter,  though 
it  consisted  (i6f.)  of  two  parts,  the  hekal  or  temple, 
and  the  debir,  translated  "  oracle,"  which  was  the 
naos,  strictly  speaking.  The  former  corresponded  to 
the  "  holy  place  '  in  the  Tabernacle,  the  latter  to  the 
"  holy  of  holies  '''  (<G,  a  P  addition).  The  "  oracle" 
was  a  perfect  cube,  being  twenty  cubits  in  length, 
breadth,  and  height  respectively  (20),  the  "  holy 
place  "  being  a  double  cube  forty  cubits  in  length. 
The  table  for  the  shcwbread  was  of  cedar  (748).  The 
huge  winged  cherubim  were  placed  in  the  inner 
sanctuary.  The  Temple  was  seven  years  building, 
and  was  finished  in  the  eighth  month,  Bui  (Oet.-Nov.). 
VII.  Solomon's  Palace  (1-12).  The  Temple  Imple 
ments  (13-51). — Twenty  years  (cf.  9io  with  i)  waa 
Solomon  engaged  in  building.  After  completing  the 
Temple  he  built  his  own  palace,  with  its  courts  and 
approaches.  These,  according  to  Stade,  were  erected 
on  the  Ophel  hill,  which  lay  S.  of  the  Temple  moun 
tain,  and  were  constructed  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the 
sanctuary  itself.  The  whole  chapter,  like  most  of 
the  6th,  is  from  a  source  descriptive  of  the  Temple. 

First  came  what  was  called,  probably  from  its  rows 
of  cedar  pillars,  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  " 
(2).  Pait  of  this  was  used  as  an  armoury  (10i7).  It 
was  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  buildings.  Passing 
onward,  one  came  to  "  the  porch  of  pillars  "  (6),  the 
same  word  being  employed  for  the  porch  before  tho 
Temple  (63).  Next  was  the  hall  of  judgment  or  throne- 
room  (7),  again  called  "  a  porch."  Beyond  this  was 
Solomon's  palace  and  the  harem,  in  which  must  have 
been  the  "  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  "  (8).  The 
whole,  including  the  Temple,  was  surrounded  by  an 
outer  wall,  forming  the  "  great  court  "  (12).  The  last 
clause  of  12  is  very  obscure.  The  LXX  reading  has 
been  amended  into  "  round  about  the  inner  court  of 
the  house  of  Yahweh  and  the  court  of  the  porch  of 
the  palace  "  (Burney,  p.  815). 

The  account  of  Solomon's  buildings  is  supplemented 
by  a  description  of  the  implements  fashioned  by  pai- 
other  Hiram,  a  worker  in  metals,  who  set  up  his 
foundry  in  the  Jordan  valley  between  Succoth  and 
Zarethan  (46).  The  chief  works  of  this  Hiram  were  : 

(a)  the  great  twin  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz  (15-22); 

(b)  the    molten    "  sea,"    supported    by    twelve    oxen 
(23-26)  ;    (c)  the  ten  brasen  bases  (27-45).     The  re 
mainder  of  1  (48-51)  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the 
lesser  vessels  of  the  Temple. 

Hiram  (13)  in  2  Ch.  2isff.  is  introduced  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  Hng  of  Tyre  to  Solomon.  He  is  there 
called  Huram-abi  (RV  Huram  my  father's).  In 
Kings  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  widow  of  Naphtali, 
but  the  Chronicler  changes  this  to  Dan,  the  tribe  of 
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Aholiab,  who  assisted  in  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  316). 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  pillars  were  set  up  to 
support  the  porch  (21).  Probably  they  were  not,  but 
were  intended  to  represent  the  sacred  stones  or 
obelisks  set  up  in  nearly  every  Semitic  sanctuary. 
The  Hebrew  word,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  that 
usually  employed  (ma^celah).  Some  scholars  consider 
they  were 'used  as  altars.  The  molten  sea  (23)  was 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  "  laver  of  brass  "  (Ex.  30iS) 
in  connexion  with  the  Tabernacle  for  the  priests' 
ablutions.  According  to  1  Ch.  18s  (cf.  the  parallel 
passage  2  S.  8b),  the  brass  was  taken  by  David  from 
two  cities  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria.  The  measure 
ments  in  23  cannot  be  quite  accurate,  as  the  circum 
ference  is  not  three  times  the  diameter.  Burney 
accounts  for  this  rough  calculation  by  supposing  that 
by  ten  cubits  and  thirty  cubits  is  meant  "  ten  by  the 
cubit,  etc." — so  Heb.  literally — and  that  the  great  basin 
was  first  measured  across  and  then  a  line  was  drawn 
round  and  measured  on  the  ground  by  a  measuring 
rod,  and  that  the  result  was  given  approximately. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  "  molten  sea  "  had  not 
a  practical  purpose,  as  is  indicated  in  Exodus  and 
also  2  Ch.  4&,  but  was  intended  to  represent  the 
world- wide  ocean,  the  tehom,  of  G'en.  \2.  The  lavcrs 
(27ff.)  and  bases  were  probably  large  bowls  placed 
on  wheeled  carriages  and  used  to  convey  water^  for 
purposes  of  ablution,  so  necessary  in  a  sacrificial 
worship.  Burney  gives  miniature  specimens  of  such 
apparatus  discovered  at  Larnaka  in  Cyprus. 

VIII.  1-66.  Solomon's  Dedication  of  tha  Temple, 
Prayer  and  Address. — This  chapter  is  mainly  Deutero- 
nomic,  being  clearly  written  from  the  standpo'nt  of 
one  who  has  seen  "the  Temple  as  the  one  national 
tanctuary  of  Israel,  and  has  either  witnessed  its  down 
fall  or  perceived  that  it  was  imminent,  i-n  ->. 
however,  probably  from  the  early  record  of  how  the 
house  of  Yahweh  "was  dedicated  by  Solomon,  of  which 
62-66  is  the  continuation,  the  prayer  of  Solomon 
being  Deuteronomic.  In  121.  we  may  have  preserved 
an  authentic  poetic  utterance  of  Solomon  himself 
in  the  words  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  As 
they  are  given  in  the  LXX  they  read  as  follows  : 

"  Yahweh  set  the  sun  in  heaven, 
He  said  he  (himself)  would  dwell  in  thick  darkness  ; 
Build  thou  my  house,  a  house  suitable  for  thyself 
To  dwell  (for  ever). 
Behold,  is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  song  ?  " 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  "  book  of  the  song  " 
should  be  the  "  book  of  Jashar  "  (p.  45,  Jos.  lOis,  2  S. 

The  Ark  was  brought  to  the  Temple  (i-n).  The 
LXX  has  some  very  striking  omissions  in  1-5,  most  of 
which  is  from  a  Priestly  source.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  differences  between  our  account  and  that 
in  2  Ch.  62-14,  which  is  obviously  copied  from  it.  In 
the  latter  the  Levites,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Kings, 
are  introduced  as  bearers  of  the  Ark.  The  Ark  was 
brought  from  "  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion.' 
Here  Zion  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Temple 
mountain,  though  not  unfrequently  in  the  OT  the 
Temple  ij  described  as  Zion.  In  the  days  of  Josephus 
Zion  was  on  the  western  or  northern  hill  (Condor, 
City  of  Jerusalem,  p.  39).  It  is,  however,  now  generally 
assumed  that  by  Zion  at  this  time  is  meant  the  lower 
part  of  the  eastern  hill  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 
Hence  the  phrase  "  to  bring  up."  The  Zion  of 
JoKephus  was  higher  than  the  Temple  hill. 

The  orations  of  Solomon  consist  (Skinner.  Cent.B) 
of  three  parts:  (1)  Solomon's  address  to  the  people. 


15-21  ;  (2)  dedicatory  prayer,  22-53  ;  (3)  the  bene 
diction,  54-61.  Because  these  speeches  are,  after  the 
fashion  of  ancient  writings,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Solomon,  though  composed  at  a  later  date,  their  value 
is  considerable  as  showing  the  idea  of  the  Jews  con 
cerning  past  history.  The  Temple,  for  example,  was 
the  one  sanctuary  which  Yahweh  had  promised  (Dt. 
12n)  to  provide  for  Israel  when  He  had  given  them 
rest  from  their  enemies  (16).  The  prayer  (asff.) 
consists  first  of  a  petition  that  God  will  fulfil  his  promise 
to  David  (22-26).  But  though  God  cannot  be  con 
tained  by  any  house,  Solomon  prays  that  He  may 
hearken  when  prayers  are  addressed  to  this  Temple 
(27-30).  Next  he  gives  instances  of  how  he  prays  that 
God  will  hear:  in  case  of  disputes  (3 if.),  in  defeat 
(331.),  when  rain  is  needed  (351-)'  in  timc  of  plague  or 
famine  (3/ff.),  in  caae  of  strangers  (4 if.),  in  time  of 
battle  and  captivity  (44^.).  The  chapter  concludes 
wiMi  the  blessing  of  the  people  by  Solomon,  and  av; 
account  of  the  sacrifices  offered. 

IX.  1-10.  The  first  few  verses  are  a  continuation 
of  8,  and  are  likewise  cast  in  a  thoroughly  Deutero 
nomic  mould.  Yahweh  again  appeared  to  the  king 
and  assured  him  of  His  protection.  In  6  there  is  a 
sudden  change  from  the  singular  "  thou  "  and  "  thee  '' 
to  the  plural  "  ye,"  as  if  Yahweh  were  addressing 
Israel,  threatening,  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  destroy 
the  Temple  and  make  its  ruins  a  warning  of  the  punish 
ment  He  inilicta  on  those  who  do  not  obey  His  laws. 
Thus  the  section  about  the  Temple  closes,  and  the  rest 
of  the  chapter,  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  takes 
rr>  the  account  in  ;">,  and  deals  with  his  public  work, 
i.Jr,  splendour,  his  sin,  and  the  adversaries  whom 
Yahweh  raised  up  against  him. 

IX.  10-27.  Solomon's  Dealings  with  Hiram.  The 
Levy. — The  source  of  this  section  seems  to  bo  the  Acts 
of  Solomon  (see  above). 

After  Solomon  had  completed  his  buildings  he  was 
obliged  to  give  Hiram  cities  in  Galilee  (n).  The 
Chronicler,  regarding  this  as  unworthy  of  the  great 
king,  makes  Hiram  give  the  cities  to  Solomon  (1  Ch.  82). 
Galilee  (pp.  2S-30)  is  mentioned  in  Jos.  207,  2132,  1  Ch. 
676,  and  in  2  K.  1029,  nearly  always  in  connexion  with 
Kedesh  in  Naphtali  in  the  extreme  north.  In  Is.  9i 
wo  have  the  expression  "  Galilee  of  the  nations " 
(cf.  Jos.  1223,  LXX).  The  word  Galilee  is  common 
in  1  Mae.,  Tob.,  and  Judith.  Josephus  has  a  long 
description  of  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee.  The  name 
means  "  a  circuit,"  and  is  connected  with  Gilgal, 
Golgotha,  etc.  Hiram  called  the  cities  "  the  land  of 
Cabul  "  (p.  29).  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.)  tells  us  that  there 
if.  a  similar  Phoenician  word  meaning  "  not  pleasing." 
A  place  named  Cabul  is  mentioned  (Jos.  1927)  on  the 
frontier  of  Asher,  and  there  seems  no  ground  for  the 
assertion  of  Josephus.  For  "  the  levy"  (15)  see  46. 
The  Etryptian  taskmasters  (Ex.  In)  are  "princes  of  the 
levy"  (cf.  Est.  lOi).  This  organised  forced  labour  was 
much  resented  by  the  free  Israelites,  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Solomon's  public  works  were  the  Temple,  the  palace, 
the  Millo,  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  Hazor, 
Megiddo.  and  Gezer. 

the  Millo,  always  with  the  article,  is  generally  sup 
posed  to  be  some  mound  or  filling  up  of  a  ravine  in 
Jerusalem  (see  2  S.  5g*,  1  K.  1127).  Hazor  in  the  N. 
commanded  Lake  Huleh  and  Kadesh  in  Naphtali. 
Megiddo  dominated  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
trade  route  to  Damascus.  Gezer  (16)  is  on  the  road 
from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  now  Tel  Jezer.  It  has 
recently  been  excavated  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society.  There  are  several  cities  buried,  one  beneath 
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tho  ruins  of  the  other.  The  city  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tell  ol-Amarna  tablets.  It  was  a  most  important 
military  position  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees.  It  was 
before  Solomon  an  old  Canaaiiite  city,  apparently  inde 
pendent  of  both  Philistines  and  Israelites,  aud  had  boon 
taken  by  the  Pharaoh  in  an  expedition  into  Palestine 
only  recorded  here,  and  given  to  Solomon  as  a  dowry 
with  his  daughter.  Both-horon .  which  was  also  forti 
fied,  commands  the  road  from  the  sea  to  Jerusalem. 
It  was  the  scene  of  three  famous  battles — the  defeat  of 
the  five  kings  by  Joshua  (Jos.  IGiof.),  of  Seron  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (p.  607).  and  of  Ccstius  Gallus  (p.  CIO)  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  (A.D.  6(3).  Tamar  (18)  is 
called  (2  Ch.  84)  Tadmor,  which  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  Gi) 
says  is  Palmyra,  the  famous  city  in  the  desert,  N.E.  of 
Damascus.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Tamar  in 
Judah  is  meant  (E/.ek.  47iQ).  It  is  expresslysaid  here 
that  Solomon  did  not  put  the  Israelites  to  forced 
service,  but  only  the  subject  Canaanites.  This  is  con 
tradicted  by 613,  and  more  forcibly  by  1128,  "the  levy 
of  the  house  of  Joseph."  Israel,  however,  may  still 
have  been  at  this  time  an  aristocracy  ruling  over  a 
subject  population  (022). 

Solomon  does  not  seem  (26)  to  have  himself  traded 
in  tho  Mediterranean,  but  to  have  given  his  Phoenician 
allies  access  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  E/Jon-geber,  which 
is  beside  Elath,  was  the  port,  and  was  in  tho  land  of 
Edom,  which  was  disaffected  in  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(Ili4).  Tho  port  was  of  such  importance  to  the 
kings  of  Judah  as  its  one  outlet  to  the  sea  that  they 
kept  the  road  to  it  open  as  long  as  possible  (IK.  2^48, 
2  K.  820,  1422,  166).  The  situation  of  Ophir,  whether 
in  S.  Arabia  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  in  India,  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture  (Is.  !L!i2*).  The  account  of  tho 
sea  trade  of  Solomon  is  continued  in  10. 

X.  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. — Ey  Sheba  or  Saba 
a  district  in  S.  Arabia  is  meant.     The  Sabseans  were 
known  to  the  Israelites  as  exporters  of  gold  (Is.   605, 
Ps.  72is)  ;  Ezekiel  (2723)  says  that  they  dealt  exten 
sively  with  Tyre.     In  Job  (1 15,  619),  they  are  repre 
sented  as  marauders.     The  civilisation  of  Arabia  was 
considerable,  and  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  it 
by  scholars  like  Hommel  and  Giaser.     Our  Lord  calls 
the  queen  of  Sheba  the  "  queen  of  tho  south  "  (Mt.  12 
42)  ;   for  an  Eastern  queen  reigning  independently,  cf. 
Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (Ac.  827).     The  rest 
of  the  chapter  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  Solomon's 
wealth  and  magnificence  and  his  trade.     "  The  ehipr: 
of    Tarshish  "    (22)    were    Phoenician    trading   vessel;! 
suitable  for  a  visit  to  that  place,   which   was   either 
Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor  or  Tartcssus  in  Spain  (Is.  2i6*). 
Ships  used  in  the  Red  Sea  naturally  did  not  go  there, 
nevertheless  they  are  HO  called  ;  see  1  K.  2248,  where 
Jehoshaphat  "made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold." 

XI.  1-43.  Sin    cf    Solomon,   and   the    Adversaries 
Raised  up  in  Consequence.—  From  various  differences 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  earlier  verses  in  the  LXX 
and  Heb.,  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  its  original 
form   the   narrative   merely   recorded   the   fact   that 
Solomon  had  a  number  of  wives,  and  that  ho  built 
sanctuaries  and  offered  sacrifice  to  their  gods.     In  its 
present  form  the  influence  of  a  Deuteronomic  editor 
is    unmistakable.     But     the    account     of    Solomon's 
"  adversaries  "  (i4ff.)  must  be  derived  from  an  earlier 
source  ;    and  even  as  it  stands  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  were  raised  up  in  punishment  of  his 
sin.     Hadad,  the  Edomite  (14-22)  must  have  troubled 
him  early  in  his  reign  (2if.),  and  Rezon  was  an  adver 
sary  of  Israel  "  all  the  days  of  Solomon  ''  (25),  whereas 


Solomon's  apostasy  is  expressly  assigned  to  the  end 
of  his  reign  (4)  "  when  Solomon  was  old.''  His  adver 
saries  belonged  to  the  three  nations  which  were  des 
tined  to  cause  trouble  to  his  successors  on  tho  throne 
of  David,  Edom  represented  by  Hadad,  Syria  by 
Rezon,  and  Israel  by  Jeroboam. 

In  the  LXX  of  8  it  is  implied  that  not  only 'did  tho 
king's  wives  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  but  Solomon  him 
self.  The  verse  (3)  giving  the  number  of  his  wives 
appears  in  different  places  in  tho  Hob.  and  LXX,  and 
is  perhaps  a  late  insertion.  The  number  is  incredible. 
A  large  harem  was  not  allowed  in  the  Law  to  a  king  of 
Israel  (Dt.  17x7).  In  fact,  polygamy  was  the  excep 
tion  and  not  the  rule.  Tho  prohibitions  to  intermarry 
with  the  surrounding  nations  are  Dt.  7i-4,  Ex.  34n-i6 
(P).  In  these,  however,  only  the  Hittites  occur  in 
the-  list  of  the  nationalities  of  Solomon's  wives  (i), 
unless  we  include  Zidonians  as  Canaaniten.  Ezra  and 
Nohemiah  discouraged  marriages  with  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  (Ezr.  9i,  Neh.  1823). 

The  deities  to  whom  Solomon  erected  sanctuaries 
(5-7)  were:  (a)  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians 
(2  K.  23i3).  She  was  extensively  worshipped,  but 
especially  in  Phoenicia.  Her  name  was  probably 
"  Ash  tart. ''  and  the  Heb.  word  is  probably  this  pointed 
with  the  vowels  of  "  bosheth,"  i.e.  "shame"  (1632*, 
1  S.  1449*,  Jg-  2n*).  She  is  the  Ishtar  of  Baby 
lonia,  and  probably  the  Aphrodite  of  Greece.  Lucian 
mentions  a  temple  to  her  at  Zidon  (De  Dea  Syra,  E.  4) : 
see  Driver,  EBi.  167.  (b)  Milcom  (5)  is  the  same  as 
Molech  (7)  or  Moloch  t  they  are  all  varieties  of  the 
word  melek.  king  (Lev.  182 1*,  J>:r.  731*).  Except 
here  the  name  has  the  article  in  Hob.  "  the  Moloch  " 
(or  king).  This  worship  was  terribly  common  at 
Jerusalem,  with  its  accompanying  sacrifices  of  children. 
The  god  of  Tyre  was  called  Melkarth,  and  was  identified 
by  the  Greeks  w'ith  Hercules,  (c)  Chemosh,  tho 
national  god  of  Moab  (Jg.  1124).  is  mentioned  fre 
quently  on  the  Moabito  Stone.  Tho  scene  of  these 
idolatrous  rites  is  described  as  "  tho  hill  that  is  before 
Jerusalem  "  (7).  This  is  probably  the  Mt.  of  Olivea, 
perhaps  once  known  as  tho  mount  of  anointing — tho 
words  anttinliny  and  corruption  being  similar  in  Hebrew. 
In  2  K.  23 1 3  wo  have  the  Mt.  of  Corruption.  The 
hill  S.  of  Jerusalem  is  now  known  by  this  name. 

The  narrative  (14-22)  concerning  Hadad  (Heb. 
Adad,  17)  is  somewhat  confused.  The  difficulty  is  that 
i;i  17  Hadad  is  represented  -is  a  child  when  he  went 
to  Egypt,  and  in  19  as  old  enough  to  secure  the 
Pharaoh's  favour.  Two  narratives  may  have  been 
combined,  one  of  an  Edomite  chief  Hadad,  and  another 
of  a  child  named  Adad.  As  the  subsequent  history 
shows,  Hadad,  though  able  to  annoy  Solomon,  did  not 
emancipate  his  country.  Why  he  was  so  well  received 
in  Egypt  is  not  known.  Is  it  possible  that  here  Egypt 
(Mizravm)  is  Alusri  in  N.  Arabia  ? 

Rezon  (23).  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus, 
was  a  vassal  of  Hadad-ezer,  the  king  of  Zobah  in 
Syria,  who  after  his  master's  defeat  (2  S.  831?.),  estab 
lished  himself  as  an  independent  prince.  In  1  K.  15i8, 
tho  king  of  Syria,  Benhadad,  is  called  the  son  of  Tab- 
rimmon,  the  son  of  Hezion.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
LXX  calls  Rezon  (Esrom  ?}  Hezron  or  Hezion. 

The  story  of  Jeroboam's  rise  to  a  position  of  influence 
is  difficult  for  two  reasons,  (a)  Tho  whole  account  of 
him  in  1  K.  is  coloured  by  tho  prejudices  of  a  much 
later  age,  and  in  view  of  all  the  evil  which  followed 
from  the  partition  of  the  two  kingdoms.  (6)  Tho  LXX 
gives  an  independent  account  of  his  early  progress  at 
the  court  of  Solomon.  Two  narratives  have  been  com 
bined — an  Israelite  one  which  does  not  regard  his 
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rebellion  as  a  crime,  and  an  antagonistic  Judsean 
story  told  from  a  Deuteronomic  standpoint.  The 
LXX  has  the  following  particulars  not  in  the  Hcb. 
Jeroboam  was  an  Ephraimite.  His  mother's  name 
was  Sareisa.  He  built  a  city,  and  called  it,  after  his 
mother,  and  was  banished  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  by  Shishak.  He  married  Anoth, 
the  sister  of  Shishak's  wife  ;  and  like  Hadad.  to  whom 
he  in  this  story  bears  a  marked  resemblance,  insisted 
on  going  back  to  his  native  land. 

29.  Ahijah  was  a  native  of  Shiloh,  where  Eli's 
sanctuary  had  been. — 31.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
symbolical  act  by  a  prophet,  so  common  later.  Ahijah 
rent  his  garment  into  twelve  pieces,  giving  ten  to 
Jeroboam.  But  it  is  repeatedly  said  (32,  1220)  that 
only  one  tribe  remained  to  Rehoboam.  .Benjamin  was 
sometimes  reckoned  with  Jiulah,  but  Bethel,  the  rival 
sanctuary,  was  in  its  territory. — 37.  Jeroboam  is  to 
be  king  over  Israel.  Since  David,  Judah  had  been 
reckoned  apart  (2  8.  24,  l<)4ii!.,  2(L').— 41f.  The 
duration  of  Solomon's  reign  is  given  at  the  end,  and 
not,  as  is  usual,  at  the  beginning  of  the  account. 
Forty  years  is  probably  an  approximate  figure,  being 
the  same  as  the  reign  of  David.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  so,  as  the  forty  years  of  David  are  made 
up  of  two  periods,  seven  as  kiiKj;  of  Judah.  ami  thirty- 
three  as  rul'-r  over  all  Israel.  Solomon  v,:  ;  mere  youth 
at  his  succession,  so  that  even  forty  years  would  not 
have  brought  him  to  old  a^e  at  the  timf  of  iiis  death. 

XII.  1-24.  The  Revolt  'of  the  Northern  Tribes,— 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  section  is  .!udu>an  or  not. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  2  S.  '.)  :'(),  and  the  parts 
of  1  K.  which  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  thai  history. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  house 
of  David.  The  writer  assumes,  that  Israel  h,<s  a  ri<_rht 
to  elect  a  king,  and  that  Solomon  could  not.  like  David, 
have  nominated  his  successor.  This  passage  may  be  an 
extract  from  a  northern  source,  perhaps  the  rimmicles 
of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the 
LXX  additions,  and  ha-;  to  be  discussed  in  connexion 
with  12  and  14.  Evidently  Jeroboam's  rebellion 
against  Solomon  was  more  serious  than  is  implied  in 
11,  and  the  prestige  of  his  throno  had  suffered  con 
siderably. 

Shechem. — At  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  the  prestige 
of  the  older  scenes  in  Israel's  history  seems  to  have 
revived.  Jerusalem  is  no  longer  the  important  centre, 
and  Ahijah.  the  prophet  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh.  is  the  religious  leader.  Sheehem  (p.  30)  was  con 
nected  with  the  names  of  Abraham  (Gen.  12(>).  Jacob 
(Gen.  32i8),  Joshua  (Joq.  24i),  Gideon,  whose  son 
Abimelech  was  the  first  Israelite  to  assume  the  title 
of  king  (Jg.  9e).  It  was  the  site  of  Abraham's  first 
altar,  and  of  the  joint  worship  of  Baal-berith  (Lord 
of  the  Covenant)  by  the  Israelites  and  Canaanitea 
(Jg.  833).  Josepji  iva-t  b  ..led  here  (Jos.  24}::),  and  it 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  It  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  a  holy  place  for  many  years,  and  on  the 
neighbodring  Mount  Geri'/im  the  Samaritans  built 
their  temple.  Its  political  importance  declined  after 
the  building  of  Samaria  ;  but  in  the  later  days  of  the 
monarchy  the  Deuteronomist  recognises  it  as  the  scene 
of  the  solemn  recitation  of  the  blessings  and  curses 
of  the  Law  (Dt.  27 12.  Jos.  833).  According  to  142i, 
Rehoboam  ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX  in  1424a  says 
he  was  only  sixteen.  This  is  more  probable.  The 
old  men  advise  the  king  to  use  crafty  moderation  (6). 
A  few  concessions  and  gracious  words  would  win  a 
people,  and  make  a  monarch  able  to  do  what  he  chose. 
The  young  men  believed  that  a  haughty  and  threaten 


ing  demeanour  would  best  become  the  heir  of  the 
great  Solomon.  They  did  not  understand  the  inten 
sity  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  Israelite  people  for  forced 
labour.  The  war  cry  of  Israel,  "  What  portion  have 
we,  etc.,"  was  uttered  when  Sheba  the  son  of  Biehri 
raised  a  revolt  against  David  (2  S.  20i).  The  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  was  remembered  two  centuries  kuor 
as  the  worst  misfortune  which  had  ever  fallen  upon  the 
house  of  David  (Is.  7iv).  Jn  the  additional  account 
of  Jeroboam  in  the  LXX  (1224)  it  is  Shcmaiah  (1222) 
"the  Enlamite,"  and  not  Ahijah  who  gives  the  pieces 
of  the  garment  to  Jeroboam. 

XII.  25 -XIII.  34.  The  Sin  of  Jeroboam.  Tha 
Prophet  at  Bethel. — The  sources  cannot  be  exactly 
determined.  Some  (see  Cent.B)  may  belong  to  the 
annals  of  the  northern  kingdom,  but  the  tone  is  de 
cidedly  Deuteronomic.  The  prophet's  message  to 
Jeroboam  is  certainly  late. 

Jeroboam's  first  act  as  recorded  was  to  build  or 
fortify  Shechem  (25).  Then  for  some  reason  he 
transferred  his  seat  of  government  to  the  E.  of  Jordan 
to  Penuel.  Possibly  he  was  hard  pressed  by  his 
former  patron  Shishak,  who  invaded  Israel  in  his  reign 
(1  K.  1425-28).  There  is  no  proof  of  this  ;  but  Abner 
after  Saul's  death  set  up  Ishbosheth  as  king  of  Israel 
in  the  same  district  at  Mahanaim  (2  S.  2sf.).  Jeroboam 
may  have  established  himself  at  Penuel  in  anticipa 
tion  of  a  Syrian  invasion.  26f.  tells  of  his  apostasy. 
Fearing  lest  the  Israeli! ies  would  return  to  the  house 
of  David  if  they  continued  to  visit  Jerusalem,  he  built 
lv,-o  sanctuaries,  at  Bethel  in  the  S.  and  Dan  in  the  N. 
As  Kings  attributes  Israel's  spiritual  ruin  to  his  sin 
we  must  state  what  is  here  said  to  have  been  its 
features.  («)  Dissuading  the  people  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem;  (b)  setting;  up  Bethel  and  Dan  as  sanc- 
(uaries;  (r)  making  "houses  of  high  places";  (<l) 
ordaining  priests  who  were  not  Levites  ;  (c.)  keeping  a 
feast  in  the  eighth  instead  of  the  seventh  month. 
The  question  is  whether  any  of  those  offences  could 
have  been  considered  acts  of  apostasy  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  three  centuries  later.  (/)  The  "  calf  "  worship. 
(a)  Jerusalem  was  certainly  not  considered  to  be  the 
one  legal  sanctuary.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges  it 
was  regarded  as  a  heathen  town  to  be  avoided  by 
Israelites  (Jg.  19nf.).  Even  the  prophets  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Samaria  never  reproach  the  people 
for  the  sin  of  schism  in  deserting  Yahwch's  Judzean 
Temple,  (b)  Bethel,  connected  with  Jacob,  was  an 
ancient  and  honoured  holy  place  (Gen.  28iQ,  1  S.  10s), 
and  Dan  was  served  by  a  priesthood  which  was  de 
scended  perhaps  from  a  descendant  of  Moses  himself 
(Jg.  1830).  (c)  The  high  places  or  local  sanctuaries 
had  existed  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
were  part  of  the  worship  of  ancient  Israel  (83*). 
Gideon,  Samuel,  Elijah,  made  use  of  them  for  solemn 
sacrifices,  (d)  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  preferred 
to  any  other  ( Jg.  17o-is) ;  but  in  early  Israel  the  priestly 
office  was  certainly  not  confined  to  a  tribe.  In  2  Oh. 
Ili3,  the  Levites  are  said  to  have  deserted  Jeroboam's 
kingdom  and  settled  in  Judah.  but  this  is  a  very  late 
view  of  the  affair,  (e)  The  feast  in  the  eighth  month 
is  said  to  be  the  vintage  festival  or  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
In  Neh.  817,  it  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  accordance 
with  the  Law.  but  that  it  had  never  been  kept  since 
the  days  of  Joshua.  (/)  The  only  point  remaining  for 
disctission  is  the  "  calves."  The  following  points  must 
be  borne  in  mind  :  (i.)  the  second  commandment  was 
not  at  this  time  strictly  interpreted,  or  cherubim, 
lions,  and  bulls  would  not  have  been  allowed  i  i 
Solomon's  Temple  and  palace  ;  (ii.)  the  bull — for  "  calf  " 
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is  not  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense — was  the  special 
symbol  of  the  Joseph  tribes  (Dt.  33 17).  and  even  of 
Yah weh  (Ex.  32s)  ;  (iii.)  calf-worship  had  existed  even 
in  the  wilderness,  and  in  Ex.  32,  when  Aaron  made  the 
golden  calf,  ho  proclaimed  a  feast  to  Yahweh.  Indeed 
the  whole  story  in  Exodus  has  a  remarkable  affinity 
to  that  here  related,  (iv.)  As  Jeroboam  was  not  an 
innovator  in  setting  up  altars  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  ho 
may  here  not  have  introduced  a  new  worship,  but  one 
which  was  already  common  in  Israel.  He  may  have 
imitated  an  Egyptian  form  of  worship  ;  but  this  is 
highly  improbable.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
calves  is  alluded  to  just  before  the  fall  of  Samaria 
(Hos.  132).  Calf-worship  apparently  never  infected 
Judah. 

The  story  of  the  prophet's  visit  to  Jeroboam  has  been 
called  "  one  of  the  strangest  in  the  OT  "  (Cent.B).  The 
prophet,  who  is  not  named,  predicts  the  destruction 
of  the  altar  of  Bethel  by  a  king  of  Judah  named 
Josiah.  The  definiteness  of  this  prediction  would  not 
necessarily  render  it  impossible,  any  more  than  the 
mention  of  Cyrus,  nearly  two  centuries  before  his 
birth,  attributed  to  Isaiah  (Is.  4426).  But  the  whole 
tone  of  this  story,  as  of  that  of  Is.  40ff.,  forbids  us  to 
accept  it  as  contemporary.  To  take  but  one  instance, 
the  allusion  to  the  "  cities  of  Samaria  "  (32)  is  a  patent 
anachronism  (1624).  That  the  tradition  of  a  pro 
phet's  visit  to  Jeroboam  was  current  may  be  witnessed 
to  by  2  K.  23i6.  The  prophet  or  "  man  of  God,"  as 
he  is  consistently  called  (except  in  23,  where  the  refer 
ence  to  the  pro'phet  is  an  obvious  interpolation),  in 
contrast  with  the  old  prophet,  does  not  denounce 
Jeroboam  but  curses  the  altar.  Apparently  the 
punishment  of  the  man  of  God,  who  was  very  excusably 
deceived,  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  extreme  wicked 
ness  of  rebellion  against  God.  The  story  throughout 
is  intentionally  miraculous  ;  the  withering  of  the  king's 
hand,  the  death  of  the  prophet  by  a  lion  who  re 
fused  to  touch  the  corpse  or  to  injure  the  ass,  can 
not  be  explained  by  any  attempt  to  rationalise  the 
story. 

33.  consecrated:  lit.  "filled  the  hand"  (Lev.  8*, 
Nu.  3s*>  1  Ch.  29s*)  of  each  new  priest.  This  term 
(found  also  in  Assyrian)  is  used  of  regular  consecra 
tion,  e.g.  Aaron's  (Ex.  2841),  and  irregular,  e.g.  Micah's 
Levite  (Jg.  17s).  It  probably  means  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  office. 

XIV.  1-20.  Visit  of  Jeroboam's  Wife  to  Ahijah.— 
Here  we  have  an  ancient  story  with  Deuteronomic 
additions.  According  to  the  LXX  (122  \  g-m),  Jero 
boam  sent  his  wife  (Ano)  to  the  prophet  before 
he  became  king.  Ahijah  foretells  the  child's  death, 
and  the  ruin  of  Jeroboam's  house,  but  gives  no  reason 
for  either  calamity.  He  is  introduced  as  a  new  person, 
arid  he  is  not  blind.  Ano  is  not  yet  queen,  so  she  has 
no  need  to  disguise  herself.  As  7-11  in  the  Heb. 
is  obviously  Deuteronomic,  probably  the  early  story 
mereiv  related  that  Ahijah  foretold  the  death  of  Ahijah. 
Notice  that  even  in  the  Deuteronomic  amplification 
Jeroboam's  sin  is  not  that  of  neglecting  Jerusalem, 
but  making  "  other  gods  and  molten  images  "  (9). 

XIV.  21-31.  Reign  of  Rehoboara. — The  formula  in  21 
is  regularly  employed  in  Kings.  The  LXX  make  his 
age  sixteen,  and  gives  him  twelve  years.  The  name  of 
the  king's  mother  is  given,  since  she,  and  not  the  wife, 
was  the  chief  lady  of  the  court.  The  title  she  bore 
was  not  queen,  but  lady  (gebhirah,  1.013).  Being  an 
Ammonitess,  Naamah  would  naturally  have  encou 
raged  her  son  in  idolatry.  But  in  23,  whereas  it  is 
usual  in  Kings  to  give  the  verdict  on  the  king  "  he 
did  good,"  "  he  did  evil,"  in  this  case  Judah  is  blamed  ; 


the  LXX,  however,  says  "  Rehoboara  did  evil,"  etc. 
The  sins  of  Judah  are  enumerated  as  building  high 
places,  setting  up  pillars  (mcufteboth),  and  Asherim 
(A.V.  "  groves  ")  011  every  high  hill,  and  under  every 
green  tree,  and  doing  according  to  the  abominations 
of  the  nations  (23!.).  Even  in  Judah  down  to  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  there  were  many  sanctuaries  (for 
"high  places"  see  on  3i,  and  for  "groves,"  etc.  on 
15i3ff.).  The  chief  event  of  the  reign  was  the  invasion 
of  Shishak  or  SJieshony,  a  king  of  the  22nd  Egyptian 
dynasty  (pp.  58,  71).  This  invasion  is  mentioned  in  the 
lists  in  the  temple  of  Amuii  in  Karnak,  and  Ephraimite 
as  well  as  Judrean  cities  are  enumerated.  Here  appa 
rently  it  is  introduced  only  to  explain  how  the  shields 
of  gold  disappeared  from  the  Temple.  In  2  Ch.  12 
Uehoboam  is  said  to  have  repented  of  his  sin  at  the 
exhortation  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah  after  Shishak's 
invasion. 

XV.  1-32.  Abijam  and  Asa  of  Judah,  and  Nadab 
and  Baasha  o!  Israel — Abijam,  called  Abijah  (2  Ch. 
13i),  had  a  short  and  evil  reign.  It  would  appear, 
notwithstanding  8,  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Asa,  as  both  are  said  to  have  had  the  same 
mother,  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom. 
Josephus  says  the  granddaughter  of  Absalom  ;  see 
2  Ch.  11 20).'  Except  that  Asa  could  not  remove  the 
high  places  he  is  said  to  have  done  right  during  hia 
long  reign  of  forty -one  years.  Asa  deposed  Maacah 
from  the  position 'of  queen-mother  for  her  idolatry. 
She  had  made  (13)  an  abominable  image  (Heb.  a 
horror  of  an  image)  for  an  Asherah.  The  AV  renders 
"  an  idol  in  a  grove."  The  Heb.  word  Asherah  (p.  100) 
is  translated  in  the  LXX  by  the  word  Halso*,  a  grove. 
It  was  a  sacred  pole  sot  up  by  an  altar  (Dt.  1621), 
probably  to  represent  a  tree.  Two  roots  are  suggested 
for  this  word  :  (a)  one  meaning  liappy,  (b)  upright. 

(a)  would  mean  "  the  happy  woman,"    i.e.  Ashtoreth, 

(b)  upright.     In  the  latter  case  it  may  have  been  an 
unseemly    emblem     almost    universal     in    idolatrous 
worship.     Asa  also  purified    the    Temple    by   putting 
away   the    dedicated    men    who   under   the   name   of 
religion  encouraged  vice.     The  high  places  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 

Three  kinds  of  false  worship  are  mentioned  in 
Kings :  (a)  The  schismatical  worship  of  N.  Israel, 
which  was,  however,  condemned  only  after  the  days 
of  the  Deuteronomic  revival  in  the  time  of  Josiah. 
(b)  The  high  places,  Asherim  (groves),  pillars  (map-e- 
both),  and  sacrifices  under  trees.  These  were  used, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  "  groves,"  in  patri 
archal  times,  but  by  the  prophetic  era  (eighth  century) 
they  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  idolatrous  by  the 
more  religious  spirits  in  the  nation.  In  both  these 
cases  Yahweh  was  professedly  worshipped,  (c) 
Apostasy,  forsaking  Yahweh  for  the  gods  of  other 
nations,  e.g.  the  Baal  of  Tyre. 

16-21.  The  Syrians  of  Damascus  now  made  their 
appearance  as  the  chief  enemies  of  Israel  (pp.  68f. ). 
Owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  on  Asa  by  his  rival 
Baasha  in  Israel,  the  king  of  Judah  called  in  the  aid 
of  Ben-hadad,  son  of  Tabrimmon,  son  of  Hezion 
(lls^'*).  Ben-hadad  ravaged  northern  Israel  down  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  Chmneroth  (20).  Asa  is  said  by 
the  Chronicler  to  have  been  delivered  from  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  (2  Ch.  149-15),  and  to  have  been  rebuked 
by  the  seer  Hanani  for  his  unpatriotic  action  in  calling 
iii  the  help  of  Ben-hadad  (2  Ch.  1<>7). 

25-32:  Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  was  killed  by 
Baasha  in  accordance  with  Ahijah's  prophecy.  Tho 
complete  extirpation  of  the  king's  family  happened 
at  every  change  of  dynasty  in  Israel.  The  males  oi 
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the  houses  of  Jeroboam,  Baasha,  Ahab,  were  all  of 
them  put  to  tho  sword. 

XV.  33--XVI.  34.  Baasha's  Dynasty.  Rise  of  tho  House 
of  Omri. — Nothing  is  told  us  of  Baasha  except  tho 
usual  annalistic  details,  and,  that  a  prophet  named 
Jehu  foretold  tho  destruction  of  his  whole  house. 
His  son  Elah  was  at  war  with  tho  Philistines  (15), 
but  remained  at  Tirzah  (p.  30),  which  at  this  time 
was  the  chief  residence  of  tho  kings  of  Israel.  Zimri 
slew  him  and  reigned  but  seven  days,  and  was  then 
attacked  by  tho  army  under  Omri,  and  burned  himself 
in  his  house.  For  four  years,  (<•/.  15  with  23),  there  was 
civil  war  between  Omri  and  Tibni.  Finally  (32)  Omri 
prevailed.  Omri  is  described  as  more  wicked  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Tho  only  thing  recorded  of 
him  is  that  he  built  a  city  on  a  hill  bought  from  a  man 
named  Shemer  (24),  and  called  it  after  his  name 
Sliomeron,  more  familiar  to  us  as  Samaria  (p.  30),  the 
Greek  form,  which  is  more  akin  to  the  Assyrian  word 
found  on  tho  monuments,  Sa-ma-vi-na.  Omri  was  no 
important  that  on  tiio  Assyrian  monuments  Jehu,  who 
destroyed  his  dynasty,  is  called  "  son  of  Omri.''  and  in 
the  eighth  century  the  district  of  Samaria  is  the  "  Land 
of  Humri  '  (Omri). 

Ahab,  according  to  the  Heb.,  began  to  reign  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa  (20)  ;  hut  tho  LXX  has 
"the  second  year  of  Jehoshanhat."  Tho  Greek  version. 
makes  the  reign  of  Omri  begin  with  tho  fall  of  Tibni 
(23),  and  not  with  the  death  of  Ziniri  four  years  rirlier 
(15).  Ahab  is  singled  out  for  especial  condemn 
His  personal  religion  wan  that-  of  hi>;  people.  That  is. 
"  he  walked  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  "  (  u)-  Strmv.relv 
onougb,  after  him  names  compounded  with  Yahwoh 
first  became  common  both  in  l.Tiiel  and  Judah.  Mis 
sons  were  jYhoram  and  Aha/Jah.  his  daughter  (or  sister, 
2  K.  826),  Athaliah,  his  trus'ed  servant.  <)h;xdiah.  He 
may  l>o  said  to  have  followed  Solomon',-)  policy  in 
making  a  close  alliance  with  tlie  XiuoniiMi.*.  Ti.- 
of  his  wife,  Jezebel  is  called  Baal  (32).  Tho  word  baal 
(p.  87)  is  ambiguous:  it  moans  (a)  an  owner.  c.(/.  oi 
(Ex.  2128),  or  in  the  ease  of  a  woman  she  is  bcuilath  of 
familiar  spirit*  (1  S.  28;);  (/;)  a  local  god— so  in  ,)nd-_'.  - 
we  have  the  plural  Baalim  ;  (c)  applied  to  Yahwcii,  who 
is  called  tho  baal  of  Israel  (Hos.  2i6)  ;  (d)  as  hero  a 
proper  name,  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  i.e.  Molkarth.  In  the 
LXX  the  fern,  article  is  gom'rally  prefixed  to  Ran! 
since  the  Hebrews  sometimes  called  him  Shame 
(boshe1.li.  a  fern,  noun,  Nu.  .'(238*,  1  S.  1447-51*).  In 
this  narrative  the  maso.  article  is  used.  Jezebel  was 
the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  (31).  Joseph  us  (Apion,  i.  IS) 
enumerates  the  kings  of  Tyro  ;  the  list  are  Ithobalus 
(Ethbaal )  a  pri  st  of  Aafcarto.  Bedezor  hifl  son,  Matgen 
and  IVgmaiion,  tho  brother  of  Dido.  Jezebel  was  thus 
an  aunt  of  Dido.  But  as  she  lived  in  the  ninth 
century  n.c.  i  ho  can  htmlly  bo  fitted  in  with  the 
scheme  of  chronology  which  makes  Dido  live  at  tin- 
time  of  the  fall  of  Troy. 

34.  Tho  rebuilding  of  Jericho  by  Kiel  tho  Betholite. 
Joshua  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  man  who  should 
rebuild  Jerioho^Jon.  626*),  and  it  was  fulfilled  whe:i 
Hiel  built,  i.e.  fortified  it.  But  it  hod  been  a  place  of 
uome  importance  in  the  interval  (2  S.  105),  and  soon 
after  Hiel  it  was  called  a  city  (2  K.  219).  Tho  plain 
meaning  is  that  Hiol  lost  his  firstborn  son  when  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  city,  and  his  younger  son 
when  he  set  up  the  gates.  It  has  oven  been  sug 
gested  that  he  inaugurated  and  finished  his  work  by 
a  human  sacrifice  as  was  usual  among  the  Oanaanite^ 
— witness  the  excavation  of  human  bones  at  Taanach 
and  Gozer  (r>o.  S3,  99,  Ex.  132*). 

XVII.-XIX. — These    chapters    come    from    another 


source,  which  relates  the  adventures  of  the  great 
prophet  Elijah.  They  are  rightly  reckoned  among 
the  finest  pieces  of  proso  writing  in  the  OT.  They 
abound  in  miracle  and  marvel  which  ought  neither  to 
be  rationalised  nor  explained  away,  for  on  their  super 
natural  character  the  vindication  of  Yahvveh  as  tho 
God  of  Israel  depends.  Rightly  therefore  does  Skinner 
(Cent.B)  declare  that  the  explanation  of  such  a 
miracle  as  tho  feeding  of  the  prophet  by  "  ravenn  " 
(orebim)  is  that  tho  neighbouring  Arabs  brought  him 
food  is  "  a  rationalistic  absurdity."  Though  the 
prophet  appc.irs  throughout  as  "  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves  "  ( Jas.  5i7),  he  is  yet  clearly  represented 
.is  one  with  supernatural  powers,  which  ho  freely 
exercises. 

In  a  sense  Elijah  is  the  most  "  supernatural  "  figure 
in  tho  historical  books,  though  this  does  not  make  him 
unhistorical.  Ho  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  wonder 
and  miiacle,  appearing  and  vanishing  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner,  and  his  ascension  is  only  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  ho  is  described  in 
Kings,  so  was  ho  regarded  in  subsequent  ages,  a 
mysterious  figure,  likely  to  reappear  as  suddenly  to 
the  world  as  he  did  from  time  to  time  to  Ahab  (Mai.  45, 
Mt.  17io,  etc.),  and  tho  forerunner  of  Messiah. 

XVII.  l-£4..  ELMah  h  Fed  by  Savons,  and  Raises  the 
Widow's   Son. — Ktijah   appeared  suddenly :    we  hear 
nothing   of   his    birth    or   parentage.     Ho   simply   an 
nounced  to  Ahab.  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  "  before 
who-u   I  ^t>>nd  "  (rj.  Jer.  35io),  that  there  should  be 
1*0  rain  for  three  years.     Elijah  is  described  us  "  one  of 
the  fsoioii! nors  of  Gilead."   Probably  the  LXX  is  correct 
in  say  i  rig  that  he  came  from  Tishbo  (mg.'),  said  to  be 
in  Gilead  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Tishbo  in  Galilee 
(Tob.  12).     He  then  retired  (3-7)  to  the  brook  Ohorith, 
K.    of  Jordan,   wheio  lie  was  fed   by  ravens.     In  the 
valley  of  the  Jorci-tn  was  the  rock  of  Oreb — the  raven 
(Jg.   725,  Is.    ]<).::))    and  this    may  have  suggested  the 
ie:;v::d.      By    Dhiue  guidance  he  next  wont  into  the 
heaif  of  the  country  whoso  "  worship  "  he  denounced — 
namely   '^i'lon  (9).     At  Zarephath  (tfarcpta,  LXX  an.l 
Lk.  4:6)  h;--  vas  received  by  a  widow  whose  oil  and 
elicit  he  miraculously  multiplied  and  raided  her  son 
(17).     Joseph  us   (Ant.   viii.    133)  says  the  chi'ol   only 
appeared  to  bo  dead.     Elijah  raised  him  in  tho  same 

....  as  Eli.;;.-'  raised  the  son  of  the  Hhunamm'to  (2  K. 
434),  and  Paul  T^tyclms  (Ac.  20io). 

XVIII.  1-41.  Elijah's  Meeting  with  Ahab   and  hi", 
Contest  with  tha   Priests   of    Baal. — The  history  of 
Ahah's  reign  muf.i   have  l>ecn  something  like  the  fol 
lowing  :    On  his  marriage  with  Jezebel  ho  must  have 
allowed  tho  worship  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre  and  been  met 
with  the  remon'itjv.nceo  of  the  prophets.     Furious  at 
their  opposition.  Jezebol  had  massacred  a  largo  number, 
but   !h-          '      -'--Avrd  had  supported  the  caure  of 
Yahweh  (.));    ,-;o  /.hib  cannot  have  been  wholly  ill- 
;!iciT><,  ed   to   those   who  wore  faithful   to   tho  God   of 
Isra--1.     But  he  had  no  mercy  for  the  leader  of  the 
whole    movement,    Elijah,    who   had    prophesied    the 
drought,     lie  was  sought  in  evei-y  neighbouring  king 
dom  as  the  author  of  ail  the  agitation,  "  the  troublor 
of  Israel."     In  the  meantime  Jezebol  had  organised 
the  worship  of  the  Baal,  and  supported  at  her  own 
cost   four  hundred   and   fifty   prophets   (19).     Public 
opinion    \vas    evidently    setting    against    her    policy, 
owing  to  the  long  drought,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
Divine   punishment  for  the  neglect   of   Ynhweh.     It- 
was   at    this   juncture   that   Elijah   revealed   himself, 
first  to  Obadiah  and  then  to  Ahab.  tind  demanded  n 
pub'ic    tml    of   strength    between   himself,    as   repre 
senting  Y;.i!iwoh.  Ar.d  the  prorhets  of  the  foreign  god 
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(ro).  The  account  of  the  contest  on  Mount  Carmel 
in  "most  dramatically  told,  and  the  object  is  to  bring 
out  the  contrast  between  the  ecstatic  worship  of  the 
Baal  and  the  pure  and  calm  trust  of  the  prophet  when 
he  calls  upon  Yahweh  as  the  only  Cod. 

3.  The    name    Obadiah    shows    that    Ahab's    high 
steward  was  pre-eminently  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh. 
Obad  or  obed  means   "  servant  of,"   and  its  ^nearest 
equivalent    would    be    "  Abdullah  "    (the    LXX    has 
Abedios=  Obadiah).      The  Celtic  name  Gilchrist  (ser 
vant  of  Christ)  may  be  compared  with  it. — 5.  From 
the   Qarqara  inscription   we  learn   that   Ahab  had  a 
large  force  of  chariots  ;  hence  his  anxiety  for  his  horses. 
- — 12.  Obadiah's    fear    that    Elijah    would    disappear 
shows  the  mystery  which  surrounded  his  person.     The 
spirit  of  Yahweh  would  remove  him  to  some  unknown 
spot   (cf.   Ac.    839). — 18.  he    that    troufclith   Israel: 
Ahab  uses  the  same  verb,  achar,  as  Joshua  does  when 
he   asked    Achan,    "  Why  hast   thou    troubled    us  ?  " 
(Jos.    725), — 10.  Besides   the  four  hundred  and   fifty 
prophets  of   the  Baal,  four   hundred    prophets  of  the 
Ashcrah  (or  grove,  AV)  are  mentioned.     In  this  case 
Ashe.'ah  (I5i3*)  must  be  thenameof  agoddess  ;  but  the 
reading  is  open  to  suspicion  (LXX  omits).     Here  for 
the  first  time  we  learn  that  the  gods  of  Canaan  as  well 
as  Yahweh  had  their  prophets.     Carmel  (pp.  2S-3U)  was 
chosen  as  a  spot  recognised  an  sacred  by  both  parties. 
According  to  Robertson  Smith  (RS2,  p.  156)  it  was  a 
Phoenician  sanctuary,  and  we  know  (30)  that  there  was 
an  altar  of  Yahweh  there  which  had  been  destroyed. 
Elijah  may  have  wished  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test 
at  the  scene  of  his  rivals'  triumph,  as  evidenced  by 
the  broken  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel.     The  traditional 
scene  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  the  headland  of  Carmel, 
but  some  miles  inland,  at  a  place  still  called  Muhrakah 
(burning),  which  overlooks  not  the  sea,  but  the  plain 
and  city  of  Jezreel  (p.  30).     The  Ki.shon  (p.  29)  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  clir? ;  at  a,  plseo  called  nel  el-Kassis  the 
priests  are  said  to  have  been  s!ai    -  -21.  Elijah's  question 
is  difficult  to  render  exactly  from  tho  Hebrew.     The 
LXX  renders  it  "  How  long  go  ye  lame  "  (Heb.  "  pass 
over  ")    "on    both    knee-joints  ?  "     His    meaning    is 
clear  enough  :   the  people  want  to  serve  both  Baal  and 
Yahweh.     The   prophet's   words   here,    as   in    27,    arc 
bitterly    sarcastic. — 28.  lancets :     the    form    given    to 
the   word   in   all    English   Bibles   down   to    1762   was 
"  lancers,"  i.e.   "  throwing  spears  "  (KDB). — 29.  The 
votaries  of  Baal  "  prophesied  " — that  is,  raved,  just 
as  Saul  did  in  his  madness  (1  8.  18io,  1924). — 32.  The 
making  of  a  trench  round  the  altar  is  generally  ex 
plained  as  a  precaution  against  any  form  of  imposture. 
Probably,  however,  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  had 
a  symbolical  purpose  [originally  a  form  of  sympathetic 
magic. — A.  S.  P.j,  to  procure  rain  (cf.  the  pouring  of 
water    on    the    altar    at    the    Feast    of    Tabernacles). 
Yahweh  was  about  to  answer  by  fire,  but  He  was  also 
going  to  give  rain.     Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  the 
Baal  were  doubtless  agreed  that  the  object  of  their 
Kaciiiice  was  to  save  the  land  by  the  gift  of  rain.     The 
lire  was  the  sign  of  Yahweh 's  presence,  as  at  Sinai 
(Ex.  1!)),  and  approval  (Jg.  621).     After  the  prophets 
of  the  Baal  had  been  slain  and  His  honour  vindicated, 
the  ruin  came. 

It  ia  noteworthy  that  Elijah  is  pre-eminently  the 
prophet  of  Yahweh  manifested  by  fire.  Here  on 
Carmel  the  fire  consumes  the  sacrifice  ;  at  Horeb  the 
wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  precede  the  "  still 
small  voice  "  ;  the  captains  of  fifty  are  destroyed  by 
fire  (2  K.  lio)  ;  and  the  prophet  ascends  in  a  chariot 
of  fire  (2  K.  2it). 

XVIII.  41-46.  The  Sending    of    the  Rain.— Elijah 


and  his  servant  again  ascended  Carmel,  where  the 
prophet  prayed  and  the  servant  watched.  The  nearest 
point  of  Carmel  is  about  17  miles  from  Jezreel. 
Elijah's  feat  (46)  of  outrunning  the  chariot  was  re 
garded  as  a  proof  of  Divine  inspiration,  like  the 
exploits  of  a  Samson.  The  hand  of  Yahweh  is  an 
equivalent  to  this  power  (2  K.  815,  and  commonly  in 
Ezek.). 

XIX.  1-21.  Elijah's  Flight  to  Horeb.  His  Com 
mission. — Jezebel,  it  will  be  noticed,  can  do  no  more 
than  threaten  Elijah  :  her  power  is  limited.  Elijah 
escapes  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Judah,  to  Becr- 
sheba,  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  frequented  (Am. 
05,  8n)  even  by  N.  Israelites.  In  the  desert,  under  a 
juniper  or  broom  tree,  he  received  his  vision  (5).  and 
went  to  Horeb,  the  "  Mount  of  God."  Horeb  i^J 
Sinai :  the  name  is  employed  in  the  N.  Israelite 
Hexateuchal  narrative  E  and  in  Deuteronomy.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  Yahweh's  special  dwelling-place 
(Jg.  64,  Ps.  688,  Hab.  83),  and  is  placed  in  Edom. 
The  theophany  (9)  reminds  us  of  the  appearance  to 
Moses  (Ex.  20i8-2i).  It  is  finely  recorded  that  tho 
message  of  Yahweh  came  not  in  storm  or  fire,  but  i;i 
"  a  still  small  voice  "  (lit.  a  sound  of  thin  silence). 
Elijah  received  a  threefold  commission — to  anoint 
Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  and 
Elisha  to  be  prophet.  Elijah  himself  simply  appointed 
Elisha,  and  even  here  nothing  is  said  of  his  anointing. 
An  unnamed  prophet,  commissioned  by  Elisha, 
anointed  Jehu  (2  K.  9i),  and  Elisha  foretold  Hazael's 
accession,  but  did  not  anoint  him.  "  Yet  have  I 
left"  (18)  is  a  wrong  rendering  by  the  AV,  though 
.supported  by  Paul  (Rom.  1U).  The  LXX  has  "  And 
thou  shalt  leave."  The  meaning  is  that,  after  all  tho' 
slaughter  by  Hazael,  Jehu,  and  Elisha,  a  faithful 
remnant  shall  be  left  ;  for  7000  is  a  round  number. 
It  was  by  casting  his  mantle  on  Elisha  that  Elijah 
called  him,  and  the  mantle  at  his  ascension  gave  him 
a  double  portion  of  his  spirit.  Elijah's  words  (20) 
:;how  that  his  action  is  nothing  unless  the  youugcr 
man  accepts  the  call. 

XX.  1-34.  Ahab's  Victory  over  Ben-hadad. — Chs. 
20  and  22  come  from  another  source.  Elijah  does  not 
appear,  the  religious  interest  is  less  prominent,  and 
Ahab  is  presented  in  a  far  less  hostile  light.  He  acts 
as  a  brave  and  chivalrous  king,  bold  in  the  battle  and 
merciful  in  victory.  In  the  Book  of  Kings  the  kings 
of  Israel  are  seldom  represented  in  a  hostile  spirit 
when  confronted  by  the  common  enemy,  Syria  (cf. 
2  K.  7). 

Syria,  we  learn,  had  become  a  formidable  power. 
Ben-hadad's  father  had  taken  some  of  Ornri's  cities, 
and  had  compelled  him  to  allow  his  merchants  to  have 
"  streets,"  i.e.  bazaars,  in  Samaria  (34).  The  power 
of  Syria  was  such  that  the  king  could  treat  the  Israelite 
sovereign  as  his  despised  vassal.  When  the  Syrian 
army  filled  the  valley,  the  Israelite  forces  appeared 
like  two  small  flocks  of  goats  (27).  Ahab,  who  is 
almost  always  called  in  this  chapter  "  the  king  of 
Israel,"  was  helped  by  an  unnamed  prophet  (13)  or 
man  of  God  (28).  Ben-hadad  behaved  throughout 
with  arrogance  (3-10),  and  Ahab  with  dignified  calm 
ness.  His  reply  in  three  Hebrew  words,  "  Let  not 
him  that  girdeth  on  his  armour  boast  himself  as  ho 
that  putteth  it  off  "  (n),  is  afl  brave  as  it  is  terse. 
The  first  year  Ben-hadad  with  his  thirty-two  subject 
kings  was  defeated  (20).  The  second  he  returned  with 
a  stronger  army,  led  by  his  own  captains  instead  of 
the  kings.  The  Syrians  believed  that,  because  the 
Israelites  were  helped  by  mountain  gods  (23  ;  LXX, 
"  a  god  of  the  hills  "),  they  would  not  gain  a  victory 
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on  the  level  plain.  Ever  since  the  Judges  the  Israelites 
had  failed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  plains,  because  of  the 
chariots  of  iron  (Jg.  lio).  Ahab.  however,  h:ul  a  largo 
force  of  chariots.  A  man  of  Cod  announced  that 
Israel  would  prevail  because  the  (Syrians  boasted  that 
Yahweh  was  not.  a  god  of  the  plain  as  well  as  of  the 
hill.  In  the  battle  Ben-hadad  was  utterly  defeated, 
and  threw  himself  on  Ahab's  mc-icy.  The  king,;  of 
Israel  had,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  the  reputation 
of  being  merciful  (31).  and  Ahab  (32)  declared  that 
Ben-hadad  was  after  all  "  his  brother."  A  highly 
advantageous  treaty  with  Israel  was  the  result. 

[26.  Aphck :  there  hay  been  much  discussion  about 
the  site;  see  EBi  and  G.  A.  Smith'.-;  Alias  pp.  xviii., 
xx.  Probably  it  was  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  near 
the  Philistine  border.  The  Syrian-  xem  to  have  come 
down  by  the  road  through  Megiddo  to  Aphek,  and 
used  it  as  Iho  point  from  which  to  aUnck  Samaria,  or 
Philistia.  Observe  that  in  2  K.  l.'?22  'l/ucian"s  te\i  of 
the  LXX  adds,  "and  Har.ael  look  tho  Philistine  from 
his  hand  from  the  Yv'cstern  Sea  to  Aniiek." —  A.  S.  P.] 

XX.  35-48.  Ahab's  Death  Foretold  for  Sparing  Ben- 
hadad. — This    section   reminds   us  <a    1    S.    !.">.    Saul's 
sparing  of  Agag.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  part  oi'  tho 
foregoing  narrative,    but   may   be   of  great   antiquity. 
The  sin  of  Aha'),  like  that  of  San!,  seems  eommendah'.o 
in  our  eyes,  but  to  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  most  deadly 
of  all — the  violation  of  1  he  h*  /••;,<  or  ban  (pp. '.W,  IP!), 
the  sparing  of  a  person '*  devoted  :>  to    Yahuch  (42). 
The  " -sons  of  t!ie   prophet  ."  are  mentioned  hero  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Jill)'"1 

XXI.  1-29.     Tho    Story     of    Naboth.— This    is    evi 
dently  not  a  part  of  the  Elijah  storv  of  17-1".   Theieare 
certain  differences  of  style;  e.g.   Aha!)  is  described  as 
"king  of  Samaria  "  (i)  ;    and    !'  not.  as  in 
17-10,  occupy  the  central   place.      Xoi    does  ti>e  sloiy 
come  in  a  veiy  suitable  place  between  r.Mand  -'2,  which 
have  points  in  common,      in  the  I. XX  it  OCCIPV;  before 
20.     It   is   probably,    thougli    not    certainly,    an    inde 
pendent   narrative  about   Elijah.     Ali;«>>.    as   is   usual, 
is  not    represented    in    the  \vorst,    possible    light;    the 
great  offender  is  ,Kv,el>el.  who  a<  Is  ne-l  as  a    Baal  wor 
shipper  so  much   as  a    <|Uce;i   of    P"aH.      Some  clitics 
(e.g.  Bumey)  connect  this  ]>assage  with   2  K.   9f.,  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Omri  by  Jehu, 
where  the  mention  of  the  "  burden  "  laid  on  Ahab  on 
thatoccasiondemandsthe  recital  of  thesecircumstances. 
Naboth  refused  to  sell  his  vineyard  because  H  -u 
ancestral  property  (3).     The   Piiestly  Code  forbids  tho 
alienation    of    land,    and     probably     reliefs    a    strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  not  surrendering  an  inheritance 
(Lev.  2023,  Nu.  3(>7).     Naboth  was  falsely  accused  of 
blasphemy  and  treason  (10).  cin'sing  (lit.  blessing,  i.e. 
bidding  farewell  1o  or  lenouncimt.  but  see  Jobls*)  God 
and  the  king.     According  to  the  LXX  Ahab  (16)  was 
horrified  at  the  crime,  and  put  on  sac^c -oili  on  hear 
ing  of  Naboth 's  death,   but  nevertheless  took  posses 
sion   of   the   vineyard    (r-f.}.      Elijah    did    not   foretell 
that   the   place   of   the   destruction    of    Ahab's    family 
would    be   on    Naboth 's   land,    but   this   is   implied    in 
2  K.  036.     The  incident  may  not  be   Haced  in  if-;  true 
historical   position,  and  there  is  no  hint  tha-  Je/ebei 
or  Ahab  represented  a  false  religion,  and  Elijah  the 
true.     Nevertheless   the    conduct   of   those    concerned 
may  shew  how  the  Baal   worship  had  corrupted   the 
morals  of  the  times.     The  elders  of  Jezrccl   came  no 
better    out    of    the    transaction    than    Ahab    or    even 
Jezebel    herself.     It    has    been    maintained    that    this 
crime  more  than  idolatry  canned  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Omri. 

XXII.  1-40.   Ahab's    Attack     on    Ramoth-gilead 


and  his  Death. — The  death  of  Ahab  must  have  taken 
place  before  or  during  the  year  8~>4  B.C.,  when  the 
battle  of  Qarqara  was  fought,  and  his  name  is  men 
tioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscription  (p.  69).  The  ques 
tion  is,  did  he  take  part  in  that  battle  as  a  vassal 
of  Biridri  (Ben-hadad)  before  or  after  the  war  related 
in  20.  In  the  latter  case  his  death  was  probably  later 
in  854  r..c.  The  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  20,  and 
from  the  same  source  with  additions.  Jehoshaphat, 
whose  son  married  Ahab's  daughter  (2  K.  818).  is 
present  as  Ahab's  ally.  Here,  as  in  20  and  21,  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  Baal  worship.  Ahab's  prophets  are 
prophets  of  Yahweh,  and  the  king  can  muster  four 
hundred.  The  rivalry  is  between  true  and  false- 
prophecy.  It  is  not  known  where  Ramoth-gilead 
(the  heights  of  G.)  actually  was.  It  was  a  most  im 
portant  place,  mentioned  (4is)  in  the  list  of  Solomon's 
provinces,  and  in  2  K.  92,14  as  the  scene  of  the  anoint 
ing  of  Jehu,  so  that  it  had  been  evidently  retaken 
from  the  Syrians.  The  general  opinion  that  it  is  the 
modern  Es  Salt  has  not  much  to  recommend  it,  this 
being  too  far  S.  (l,'!ff.).  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  is 
the  one  true  prophet.  His  vision  (19)  may  be  com 
pared  with  the  scene  in  Job  when  the  sons  of  God 
present  themselves  before  Him  (Job  If.).  Whether  tho 
pr..[;hets  lell  the  truth  or  no,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
they  are  inspired  by  Yahweh  (24).  The  Chronicler's 
account  of  Micaiah 's  prophecy  and  of  the  battle  is 
given  in  2  Oh.  18.  There  Jehoshaphat's  cry  (32)  is 
explained  ('1  Oh.  1831)  as  a  prayer  which  God  answered. 
Ahab's  death  is  told  in  a  manner  creditable  to  him. 
He  bore  himself  bravely,  and  was  the  soul  of  the 
battle.  38  looks  like  an  addition.  Elijah's  words  in 
'21 1<)  were  not  fulfilled,  for  Ahab  was  buried  at 
Samaria.  Even  here,  the  point  that  the  dogs  were 
to  lick  up  his  blood  where  they  had  done  that  of 
Naboth,  i.e.  outside  Jezreel.  was  not  made. 

XXII.  41-50.  Reigns  of  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah 
and  Ahaziah  of  Israel, — These  reigns  are  related  in  the 
usual  annalist ic  style. — 47,  which  says  there  was  no 
king  in  Edom,  is  very  obscure.  It  seems  to  imply 
that  Jehoshaphat  owned  Edom,  and  ruled  by  his  own 
nominee,  but  in  2  K.  ,'}  we  read  of  a  king  of  Edom. 
— 48.  On  Ophir  and  Ezion-gcber,  sec  926,28.  Tho 
Chronicler  (2  Oh.  2037)  says  that  the  ships  were 
wrecked  a.-1,  a  punishment  for  Jehoshaphat's  alliance 
witJi  the  king  of  Israel.  The  book  concludes  abruptly, 
and  there  is  no  real  gap  between  1  and  2  K. ;  indeed 
51-53  should  really  be  joined  to  2  K.  li. 

THE    SECOND   BOOK    OF   KINGS 

1.  l-II.  25.  Last    Days    and    Ascension  of    Elijah: 
Eiisha     Established    as    his     Successor. — Here     we 
have  perhaps  a  third   Elijah  narrative,  in  which  the 
prophet    is    represented    as    playing    a    part    scarcely 
Morlhy  of  the  Elijah  of  I  K.  17-19  or  21,  who  in  the 
first    section    represents    Yahweh    against    the    Tyrian 
Baal,  whereas  in  the  latter  he  stands  for  righteousness 
opposed  to  legalised  violence.     Here  the  king's  offence 
is  that  he  sent  to  a  Philistine  oracle  instead  of  inquiring 
of  Yahweh,  and  his  soldiers  are  punished  by  (ire  for 
summoning   the   prophet   to   surrender.     The   spelling 
of  the  prophet's  name  in  Hebrew  differs  from  th'it  in 
the  rest  of  the  OT.     The  story  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  (Lk.  954). 

2.  Baal-7.ebub  the  God  of  Ekron. — Ekron  is  the  most 
northern  Philistine  city,  and  therefore  the  nearest  to 
Samaria.     This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  god  in  the 
OT.     In   the   NT  he  is  the  prince  of  demons.     The 
word  means  "  lord  of  flies  "  ;  Beelzebul,  the  alternative 
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reading  in  NT,  would  mean  "  lord  of  the  Louse  " 
(Mk.  022*). — 8.  The  description  of  Elijah  as  an  hairy 
man,  lib.  "  a  possessor  (baal)  of  hair,"  is  repeated  in 
Al'k.  16  of  the  Baptist.  Tho  hairy  garment  (cf.  mg.) 
was  the  dress  of  the  ancient  prophet  (Zech.  134). — • 
(.3  naturally  stands  before  17.  and  the  date,  the 
second  year  of  Jehoram,  is  misleading.  There  have 
evidently  been  some  sweeping  editorial  revisions  at 
this  point  (see  Cent.B.). 

With  ch.  2  we  seem  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  Elisha 
stories  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  earlier 
chapters  of  2  K.  Elijah  and  Elisha  lived,  apparently, 
at  "  the  Gilgal  "  (i),  not  the  place  of  that  name  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  or  they  could  not  have  "  gone  down  " 
from  thence  to  Bethel.  At  Bethel  and  Jericho  there 
were  prophetic  settlements  (3)  or  companies  (1  S.  10s). 
These  associations  play  an  important  part  in  the 
story  of  Elisha,  who  is  in  a  sense  their  leader,  whereas 
Elijah  was  a  solitary  prophet.  "  Son  "  simply  means 
"  disciple."  Amos  (7i4)  denied  that  he  himseif  was 
a  professional  prophet.  By  the  doable  portion  of 
Elijah's  spirit  (9)  is  meant  the  share  of  the  first-born. 
Elisha  desires  to  be  appointed  his  master's  represen 
tative.  Elijah's  answer  (10)  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  transmit  a  spiritual  office.  The  chariots  of  fire 
were  a  sign  of  the  Divine  presence  (617).  When 
Elibha  crossed  the  Jordan  he  could  not  have  been 
seen  from  Jericho,  which  is  not  in  sight  of  the  river 
(15).  He  was  recognised  by  the  prophets  as  the 
successor  of  Elijah,  whose  spirit  rested  upon  him. 
Two  signs  of  Elisha 's  power  are  given,  the  healing 
of  the  spring  at  Jericho  (19-22),  which  made  the 
land  miscarry,  by  casting  in  salt,  the  symbol  of 
purification  (Lev.  213.  Mt.  013,  etc.),  and  the*  punish 
ment  of  the  children — not  youths  but  "  little  boys," 
who  mocked  his  baldness  (23-25).  Baldness  is  not 
an  honourable  sign  of  age  in  the  East,  but  (a)  of  grief 
(voluntary  baldness) ;  (b)  a  discredit  (see  A.  Macalister, 
Baldness,  HDB).  The  bear  (24)  is  rare  in  Western 
Palestine  (but  see  1  S.  1734,  Am.  5ig).  The  children 
were  not  necessarily  punished  by  death,  but  were  at 
least  severely  wounded. 

[12a.  Apparently  describes  Elijah  as  Israel's  defence, 
her  chariots  and  horsemen,  cf.  the  application  by  Joash 
to  Elisha  of  the  same  description  in  1814. — A.  S.  P.] 

III.  1-27.  Reign  of  Jehoram.  War  with  Moab.— 
The  only  two  kings  of  Israel  on  whom  the  censure 
pronounced  is  in  any  way  qualified  are  Jehoram,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Omri,  and  Hoshea  (172),  the  last 
king  of  Israel.  All  the  others  arc  said  to  have  done 
evil. 

The  war  with  Moab  is  the  subject  of  the  famous 
inscription  of  Mesha  discovered  in  1868  (pp.  34.  69). 
On  this  Mesha  states  that  Omri  occupied  the  land  of 
Mehedebah  (Medeba,  Nu.  2130,  Jos.  13g,  Is.  152)  his 
days,  half  his  son's  days,  forty  years.  In  Kings  it  is 
i-peoiaily  saitl  that  Mesha's  rebellion  was  after  the  death 
of  Ahab.  Omri  and  Ahab  together  according  to  Kings 
reigned  only  thirty-four  years  ;  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram 
fourteen  years,  making  only  forty-eight  years  from 
the  accession  of  Omri  to  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty. 
Mesha  must  not  only  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Israel,  but  have  engaged  in  considerable  building 
operations  after  his  victory,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  the  war  to  reduce  him  took  place  some  time  after 
his  rebellion  against  the  house  of  Omri.  Jehoshaphat 
(7)  used  the  same  language  to  Jehoram  as  he  did  to 
Ahab  (224).  Judah  and  its  dependent  Mesha,  a 
Noked  (Am.  li*),  state  of  Edom,  were  evidently 
vassals  of  the  more  powerful  king  of  Israel.  Tho  king 
of  Edom  (I  K.  2247)  may  have  been  the  "deputy" 


appointed  by  Jehoshaphat,  but  26  may  imply  that  ho 
was  a  native  king.  The  three  kings  did  not  directly 
attack  Moab,  which  according  to  Mesha's  inscription 
was  strongly  fortified,  but  approached  it  by  a  circuitous 
route.  Eli.sha,  unknown  to  the  kings,  was  with  the 
army,  and  was  called  the  servant  (n)  "  which  poured 
water  on  the  hands  "  (c.f.  Ps.  (JUd)  of  Elijah.  He  was 
accustomed  (15)  to  prophesy  under  the  iniluence  of 
music  (1  S.  105*),  and  the  formula  (14)  "As  Yahwch 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand  "  (cf.  Jer.  3oiy)  is  the  same 
as  that  used  by  his  master  (1  K.  17i).  The  supplying 
of  water  by  the  digging  of  pits  in  the  sand  is  a  known 
expedient  (sec  Cent.B).  [lv.  li.  Kcnnett  suggests  that 
the  "Moabites  cook  the  ruddy  light  on  the  water  for 
an  omen  of  blood  rather  than  for  actual  gore."  (See 
J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis  At! is  Osiris,  i.  f>3.) — A.  S.  P.] 
Elisha  (19)  foretells  all  the  barbarous  methods  which 
Israel  would  employ  in  victory  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  does  the  atrocities  Hazael  would  commit  when  ho 
became  king  of  Syria  (812).  The  acts  committed  when 
Moab  was  defeated  (25)  were  forbidden  (Dt.  20iQf.). 
The  war  ended  by  the  desperate  act  of  the  king  of 
Moab  offering  his  son  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  (27)  on  the 
wall  of  Kir-hareseth  (Is.  1G7,  Jer.  4831,  the  modern 
Xerak).  Mesha  attributes  all  his  troubles  to  the 
wrath  of  his  god  Ch»mosk  (Moabite  Stone,  1.  5).  Che- 
mosh  certainly  delighted  in  human  sacrifices.  The 
great  wrath  wnich  came  fortli  against  Israel  was  from 
the  god  of  Moab  who  had  accepted  the  supreme  sacri 
fice  of  his  worshipper. 

IV.  1-VI.  23.  Stories  about  Elisha  as  a  Wonder 
worker. — The  miracles  of  Elisha  fill  a  considerable 
part  of  the  early  chapters  of  2  K.  They  are  mostly 
beneficent  in  character,  and  this  prophet  was  evidently 
more  in  touch  with  the  people  than  his  stern  pre 
decessor.  There  is  no  reason  to  confine  these  tales 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  because  the  death  of  that 
king  is  recorded  later  in  the  book.  The  king  of 
Israel  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  and  was  evidently 
on  good  terms  with  the  prophet,  which  could  hardly 
bo  expected  of  Jehoram.  Probably  some  of  the 
occurrences,  especially  in  the  Syrian  wars,  belong  to 
the  age  of  Jehu's  dynasty.  The  biography  of  Elisha 
in  2  K.  consists  of  21-25,  41-623," 81-15,  13i4-2i. 
In  624-720  and  9i  -IGsi  Elisha  is  the  leading  prophet, 
but  the  source  seems  to  be  mainly  some  chronicle  of 
the  northern  kingdom. 

IV.  1-7.  Multiplication  of  the  Widow's  Oil  to  Pay 
a  Debt. — This  is  like  Elijah's  miracle  at  Zarephath 
(1  K.  ISsff.).  The  oil  is  sold,  and  the  children  of  the 
prophet's  widow  are  saved  from  being  sold  as  slaves. 
The  prophetic  communities  were  not  monastic  in  the 
sense  of  being  celibate ;  such  an  idea  was  repugnant 
to  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Isaiah's  wife  is  called  "  the 
prophetess  "  (Is.  83).  Perhaps  both  Elijah  and  Elisha 
were  unmarried,  but  there  can  be  no  proof  of  this. 

IV.  8-37.  Elisha  and  the  Shunammite  Woman. — 
This  gives  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  of  rural 
life  in  ancient  Israel.  It  describes  the  kindly  hospi 
tality  of  the  great  lady  of  Shunem,  the  accommodation 
provided— a  "chamber  with  walls"  (mg.)  and  fur 
niture — no  makeshift  arrangement,  but  such  as  be 
fitted  an  honouicd  guest ;  the  description  of  the  boy's 
death,  her  drive  from  Shunem  to  Oarmel  to  the  prophet, 
Elisha's  behaviour,  as  revealing  his  naturally  con 
siderate  demeanour,  is  vividly  portrayed.  More  than 
one  expression  recalls  the  Elijah  story  (cf.  1  K.  1826 
with  31,  and  1  K.  1842  with  33).  Shunem  (8)  is  where 
the  Philistines  encamped  opposite  Mt.  Gilboa  (1  S. 
284).  It  is  about  5  miles  from  Jezrcel,  arid  20  or  more 
from  Carmcl  (25),  where  Elisha  usually  abode.  Elisha 
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is  evidently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  king  (13). 
which  shows  that  the  incidents  are  later  than  the 
destruction  of  Ahab's  sons.  The  independence  of  the 
lady  may  he  compared  with  that  of  Nahal  (1  S.  2oio) 
and  Naboth  (1  K.  21).  We  have  (23)  one  of  the  rare 
hints  in  this  book  of  the  religious  observances  of  the 
time;  "the  new  moon  or  the  sabbath"  (pp.  lOlf. )  was 
considered  a  suitable  occasion  to  go  to  a  prophet,  even 
though  as  long  a  journey  were  necessary  as  from 
iShuncm  to  C'annel  (Am.  85,  llos.  2n).  There  are 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  this  chapter  in  the 
NT — t.'j.  the  prohibition  of  a  messenger  on  urgent 
business  to  salute  anybody  (-9;  cf.  Lk.  104),  the  fur 
niture  of  the  prophet'.;  chamber,  bed.  and  lampstand 
(Aik.  -!^i).  Shunem  was  near  to  Nain,  where  our 
Lord  raised  the  widows  son  (Lk.  7n). 

[31.  The  bones  of  tin.!  dead  Klisha  (!:;^i*)  h.-ive 
more  life-giving  virtue  than  the  prophet's  stall  in  tho 
hands  of  the  living  Gohazi.— A.  S".  I'.J 

IV.  38-44.  Two    Minor    Kir.icles    of    Elisha.— The 
"death"  (poi. -.on)  in   th-'-  pol    hialed  and  the   feeding 
of  a   hundred   prophets.     The  bread  of  tho   tin  limits 
(42)  was   by  ihe  Law  ti;e   property  of  the  priests  (i\u. 
1813,  J>f.   184).      Here  th:'  loaves  and  ears  of  corn  are 
offered  to  prophet--..     Jn  the  Christian  Tux'hinij  <f  the 
Twt'lrc  A  i"-   ';'       the  piophels  are  to   he  given   of  the 
firstfruits.   "for  they  are  your  priests."     There  is  no 
similar  instance  in  the  <)T. 

V.  1  27.     JH'aaman    Healed   of    his   Leprosy. — This 

s-tory,  i.imiii;.r  to  all.  pi 'esuppi'  .••  -;  a  '  imo  of  peace 
between  Israel  and  Syria.  As  in  1  K.  20,  the  king 
of  Syria  addresses  the  kin^  of  h-rnel  (unnamed  here) 
as  bis  va;  sal  (/>!!.).  Kii  .  was  II  ing  in  Samaria, 
apparently  in  his  own  hou^e.  Iv,,,nmn.  on  being 
healed,  returned  to  Elisha.  who  reluscd  to  take  any 
picsent.  using  Elijah's  formula  (I  1\.  17i*).  Naanian 
thereuj.oii  de;  i:;re<!  himself  a  woirhipper  of  Yaliweh 
(it  is  remarkable  that  i  aseribes  his  victories  to 
Yahweh),  asking  pardon  if  in  his  official  capacity  he 
•if  before  Kimmon  (Ramman,  the  thunder- 
•/oil  of  the  Assyrians).  i;,'iders  of  Tom  I'rctrn'f 
Schooldays  will  remember  th«'  not  unnatural  discussion 
amongst  ihe  boys  as  to  why  Eiisha  bade  Maaman 
"go  in  peace,"  ae  t!,o'j"h  he  a])pipoved  his  action. 
The  phrase  merely  mc.ins  "  farewell."  Gcha/.i  pur 
sued  Naaman  and  n turned  to  the  liill  (14)  ;  the  word 
is  Ophcl,  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  only  applied  to  Jeru 
salem  (p.  l'i>7),  but  also  found  on  the  Moabite  Stone 
(I.  •;  .D.iver.  Samuel'*,  p.  Ixxxvii.  reruleis  "the 
Alound  ").  ElishnV  rebuke  (::<>'>)  be<'omes  in  the  LXX 
and  Viilg.  "  and  now  thou  hast  received  money  .  .  . 
and.  tiic  leprosy  of  -X  .ama:1  shall  cleave  (.0  thee."  As 
i  IK, ugh  the  infection  of  the  disease  clave  to  the  present 
which  Gehazi  had  received. 

12.  p.  :a— 17.  <-f.  2$.  -'th-if. 

VI.  1-23.     An    Axeheaa   Swims.     Elisha    and    the 
Syrians  at  Dothan. — Jn  several  minor  miracles  Elisha 
is   always    represented    a:-    working   them    not    by   his 
word,     but    by    some    expedient.      Thus    he    heals    the 
miscarrying  waters  by  salt,  and  the  pot  by  meal,  and 
recovers  the  axehead  by  casting  a  stick  into  the  watt  r. 

Tho  prophet  appears  in  the  second  narrative  a«  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  Syrian  war.  Whenever  the  king 
of  Syria  devised  an  ambush  (8,  with  a  slight  alteration 
of  reading),  Elisha  revealed  the  secret.  Elisha  was 
.•;t  Eothan  (13),  a  city  standing  on  a  hiil  about  10  miles 
N.  of  Samaria,  on  tho  caravan  road  from  Egypt  to 
Damascus  (Gen.  ;57i7,  p.  30).  Elisha  was  defended,  as 
we  are  finely  told,  by  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  (17). 
His  blinded  adversaries  were  led  to  Samaria,  and 
Elisha  ordered  them  not  to  be  destroyed,  li-.it  io  be 


treated  with  kindness.  Throughout  the  long  war 
between  Syria  and  Israel  similar  acts  of  chivalrous 
courtesy  are  manifested  (cf.  Ahab's  sparing  Ben-hadad 
as  "  his  brother,"  1  K.  :H),  and  Naaman  the  Syrian's 
conduct  throughout  5). 

VI.  24.-VII.  20.  The  Sie?,o  of  Samaria.— The  date 
and  source  of  this  episode  need  discussion.  The  name 
of  the  king  of  Syria,  r,s  in  1  K.  L'O.  was  Hen-hadad ; 
the  king  of  Israel  is  not  named  at  all.  Two  Ben- 
hadads  are  possible,  the  kiiu'  in  1  K.  !'•'  who  was  de 
feated  by  Ahab.  and  the  son  aiut  successor  of  Hazocl 
(13^4).  If  the  first  is  meant,  then  J;  hoi'am  was  king 
of  Jiii-ael  ;  if  not,  Jehoash,  the  grnnd;-on  of  Jehu. 
Elisha  was  called  in  the  days  of  Ahai>.  and  lived  under 
Ahab  and  his  two  sons  Ahaziah  and  ,;."i.oram.  Jehu. 
Jehoaha/,,  and  Joash,  dying  under  the  last-named  king. 
1(  is  true  that  Elisha  called  the  king  "  this  .son  of'a 
murderer,"  which  may  be  applicable  to  a  son  of  Ahab  : 
but  "  son  cf  "  may  be  used  as  the  common  periphrasis, 
and  the  phrase  simply  mean  "  murderer."  On  the 
other  hand,  tho  scene  tu  em;,  better  suited  to  the  later 
stages  of  the  Syrian  war,  and  the  lung,  despite  his 
threat  to  kill  E'nVha,  when  distraught  with  misery  at 
the  tale  of  the  two  women,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  on  bad  terms  with  the  p;ophct.  The  event  may 
therefore  be  placed  late  in  Elisha's  life  (p.  (it)).  The 
source  i;;  also  uncertain.  Elisha  plays  a  conspicuous 
na;t  and  therefore  it  may  well  belong  to  his  biography. 
Un  the  other  hand,  it  bears  some  ariinity  to  1  K.  20  and 
?-.  and  may  be  fmm  the  same  source — vi/,.  a  history  or 
;;i'-onie!o  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  famine  may 
have  been  in  part  eau.-ed  I,-.,-  t!,(>  scarcity  mentioned 
in  Si. 

The  famine  \vas  so  severe  that  an  ass's  head  was 
P  'id  for  eighty  pieces  of  silvei.  and  the  fourth  part  of 
a  kab  (i.e.  less  than  a  pint)  of  dove's  dung  for  five  (25). 
A  yet  more  terrible  example  v. as  shown  in  the  case  of 
t  in-  two  women  (iM.).  The  head  of  an  ass,  which  would 
nol  he  cuter,  in  ordinary  circumstances  (Jg.  64*).  fetched 
:m  immense  sum.  What  "  dove's  dung  "  means  it,  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  it  may  be  some  common  vegetable, 
oosephus  (Wars,  vi.  ,'J)  iclates  that  in  the  last  siege  of 
Urusalem  a  woman  dexoured  tier  own  child.  The 
'.ing  stood  (not  passed  by)  on  the  wall,  and  when  he 
rent  his  clothes  in  horror,  the  people  saw  that  he  was 
i.c.eretly  wearing,  us  'J  homas  Jjceket  did,  a  garb  of 
penitence  (;,<>).  ii"  aHiihuted  all  the  calamity  to 
Elisha  (31),  probably  lor  not  having  delivered  him  as 
on  previous  occasions  (see  9).  The  words  in  Heb.  for 

messenger  "  and  "  king  "  are  \-ery  similar,  and  per- 
haps  it  is  not,  neeessaiy  to  !-i.;ijipo>;e  liiat  anyone  came 
but  the  king,  32  having  been  amplified.  Instead  of 
fulfilling  his  oath  to  kill  Elisha,  the  king  gave  way  to 
despair  (33).  Elisha,  however,  foretold  that  pro 
visions  would  soon  be  cheap,  and  four  lepen.;  at  the  city 
gate  went  into  the  Syrian  camp,  and  found  that  the 
enemy  had  lied  in  a  panic,  believing  that-  the  king  of 
i  had  hired  Ilitlites  and  Egyptians  to  attack  them 
(7o).  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Egyptians  would  at 
this  time  have  combined  wi'ii  tho  Northern  Hittites, 
whose  home  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  not  Egyptians  (Mizrim)  but  AJuzrites  should  be 
read  (see  1  K.  J0.78).  The  IViuzrites  (from  Cappadocia, 
sen  Oent.B)  were  among  the  allies  of  Israel  and  Syria 
against  Assyria  in  854  H.c. 

VIII.  1-29.  Elisha  and  th-j  Shunammite.  Ka;;aeJ, 
King  of  Syria. — This  chapter  is  somewhat  varied  as  to 
composition.  It  opens  with  a  short  story  about 
Elisha  (1-6),  of  which  we  may  presuppose  (a)  that  it 
is  earlier  than  5,  because  Gehazi  (4)  is  not  a  leper ; 
(b)  that  tho  king  of  Israel  is  an  admirer  of  the  prophet. 
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ByElisha  sadvice  the  Shunamrnite  lady,  v/lxoto  Ln  band 
is  apparently  dead,  leaves  her  homo  to  avoid  a  famine 
(cf.  Ru.  lij,  and  hor  lands  weio  restored  when  the 
king  ascertained  who  sho  wns.  6-15  is  a  second  narra 
tive  of  the  prophet.  Jehorein  roust  have  been  king 
of  Israel  at  the  time,  as  ILizael  was  contemporary 
with  Jehu.  The  difficulty  the  story  presents  to  us 
IB  that  the  prophet  appears  to  suggest  to  Hazacl  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  bo  become  guilty.  Elisha,  did  not, 
as  might  have  beon  supposed  from  I  K.  I9i5,  anoint 
Hazael.  This  king's  narno  is  found  in  the  inscription 
of  Shahiianeser  II,  which  contains  the  name  of  Jehu 
(842  B.C.).  Elioha's  vi;.-it  to  Dampens  ('/)  implies  r, 
truce  between  Israel  and  Syria,  and  ho  was  evidently 
highly  honoured,  n  is  a  hard  veise  ;  Elisha  evidently 
put  Hazael  to  shame  by  the  searching  gaze  with  which 
he  regarded  him.  The  cruelties  which  Hazael  waa  de 
clared  to  l^e  about  to  perpetrate  were  the  ordinary 
excesses  of  a  conqueror.  Hazael  did  not  regard  the 
idea  with  horror,  but  doubted  whether  he  would  ever 
become  great  enough  to  perform  such  deeds.  "  \Vhat 
ana  I?''  he  says  (13).  "A  mere  dog.  How  can  I 
ever  do  s\ich  famous  acts  ?  "  The  subject  i-t  not  named 
in  15,  and  Ewald  (soc  Cent.B)  suggests  that  Ben-hadad 
may  have  been  murdered  by  someone  else,  possibly 
his  bath  attendant.  This  seem.-)  unlikely.  16-29, 
with  the  exception  of  20-22,  comes  frcra  the  annals 
which  gave  the  regnal  years  of  eaeii  king,  etc.  There 
was  a  king  of  the  same  name,  Jeno;.  m  or  Jo  ram,  on 
both  thrones.  Jehoram  married  tlie  daughter  of 
Ahab  (18),  who  is  called  Athniinh,  "  daughter  of 
Omri  "  (26).  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Jehu  is  himself  deseiihcd  as  Omvi's  son,  though  no 
relative,  and  the  destroyer  of  hia  family.  But  for 
inscriptions  we  could  never  have  known  how  important 
Omri  was.  Jehoram  of  Judah  is  remarkable  only  for 
the  revolt  of  Edoin.  Tins  was  a  very  serious  blow  to 
Judah,  as  it  was  thus  deprived  of  the  trade  by  tho 
Red  Sea  (p.  71).  Joram  apparently  von  a  victory 
at  a  place  called  Z;iir  (21),  othenvi-e  unknown.  The 
chronicler  (2  Ch.  21)  says  that  the  prophet  Elijah 
wrote  this  king  a  letter  of  rebuke.  The  notice  of  the 
one-year  reign  of  Ahaziah  (25!*.)  is  only  a?i  introduc 
tion  to  the  momentous  facts  recorded  in  9. 

IX.  1-X.  31,  T'as  Revolution  and  Overthrow  pi 
the  Baal  Worship.— This  spirited  narrative  kt  probably 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  1  K.  20  and  22  ;  and, 
if  we  strike  out  the  short  Deuteronomic  portion  (97-10), 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  detachment  of  the  writer, 
who  neither  condemns  nor  approves,  but  merely 
relates  the  tragedy.  Hosea  (1/t),  a  little  more  than  a 
century  later,  evidently  condemns  the  whole  trans 
action,  and  traces  the  fall  of  Jehu's  house  to  the  blood 
of  Jezreol.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  with  tho 
Doutcronomic  passage,  1028-31. 

Hazael  was  evidently  able  ix>  do  very  little  against 
Israel  as  long  aa  tho  house  of  Omri  was  on  tho  throne. 
Ramoth-gilead,  where  Ahab  wtv*  slain,  had  been  re 
covered  (cf-  1  K.  213  with  "2  K.  9i.|),  but  Jehoram 
had  been  wounded  in  seme  battle. 

IX.  1.  Eiisha  is  mentioned  only  here  in  connexion 
with  Jehu,  perhaps,  because  of  1  K.  19i6.  The  prophet 
took  no  part  in  the  horrors  which  followed. — 6. 
Eiisha's  meFseugfr  anointed  Jehu  privately,  exactly 
as  Samuel  had  anointed  Saul  (1  S.  lOi)  and  David 
(1  S.  Kin,).— ll/.  Tho  captains  of  the  army  spoke 
with  a  certain  contempt  of  the  wild  prophet  who  had 
interrupted  their  conference,  but  would  not  be  put 
off  by  Jehu's  evasive  answer.  Their  words,  "  It  is 
false;  toll  us  now/'  are  very  ambiguous.  A  slight 
change  m  tha  Heb.  would  alter  "  faido  "  into  "  con 


spiracy,''  the  word  used  by  Athaliuli  vhen  sho  called 
"Treason1'  (1114).  —  13.  When  Jeim  told  them  that 
he  had  been  anointed  king,  they  took  their  garment) 
and  made-  an  extemporary  tbrono,  and  proclaimed 
him  with  a  trumpet  blast.  —  '5,  Jehu  askod  his  con 
federates  if  they  were  really  on  ids  hide  (LXX),  closed 
tho  city  gates,  and  started  for  Jezreel. 

15-23.  Johu  Kiurders  Jehoraia  and  Aha/;lah.  —  Jehu 
is  recognised  by  the  messengers  because  lie  drove 
"  furiously  ''  (20).  The  LXX  renders  the  word 
ptirallage  (?  "  in  a  trance  ").  Jo;  ephiis  and  the 
Targum  render  it  "  quietly.5'  Jehu  was  driving  at 
his  leisure  and  in  good  order,  suys  tho  latter.  Tho 
Heb.  may  moan  "  in  meditation  "  or  "  in  a  spirit  of 
madness,"  i.e.  headlong.  Jehu  met  Jehoram  in  the 
hind  whicli  belonged  to  Naboth  (21).  and  taunted  him 
with  tho  idolatry  (whoredom,  cf.  Hos.  i  and  ~)  of 
Jezebel  his  mother.  He  commanded  Bidkar  to  cast 
Jehoram  's  body  on  tho  portion  of  Naboth,  in  accordance 
with  tho  "  oracle  "  (burthen)  which  Jehu  himself  had 
heard  (25!".).  The  tradition  is  apparently  noL  the 
same  as  1  K.  21.  Naboth  *s  sons  are  omitted  in  1  K.  ; 
Elijah  is  not  mentioned  here.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
was  pursued  for  some  distance.  Ho  first  escaped 
southwards  towards  his  o,vn  kingdom,  to  Beth- 
haggan  ("  the  garden  house  "'),  probably  En-gannim 
(Jos.  192  1  ).  There  ho  was  overtaken  and  wounded, 
and  his  retreat  to  Judah  eui.  off  ;  u>  he  escaped  north- 
ward  to  McguKlo,  whore  ho  died  (27).  2  Ch.  22g 
gives  a  different  account  :  Ahaziah  hid  in  Samaria, 
whence  ho  was  brought  to  Jehu.  Samaria  was  a 
more  likely  place  for  him  to  tier-  to  than  Megiddo, 

30-37.  Tha  D.3a£h  of  Jezebel.  —  Jezebel  met  hor  end 
with  fortitude,  oho  put  an:  iu.ony  on  her  eyelids 
(Jer.  4jo*;,  arrayed  herself  as  a  queen,  and  taunted 
her  son's  murderer,  addressing  him  as  "  Zimri  " 
(31):  "Hail.  Zimri,  thy  iiuvstc;.''s  murderer  (1  K. 
16g).  Jehu's  horses  passed  over  her  corpse  (read  in 
33,  "  they  (the  horses)  trode  her  underfoot  '').  In  the 
whole  narrative  of  Kings  Ahab  and  Jezebel  are  repre 
sented  as  wicked,  but  never,  save  Ahab  in  the  case  of 
Naboth  (1  K.  21),  as  contemptible.  Even  Jehu  recog 
nises  (34)  that  Jezebel  is  a  "  king's  daughter  '"  (1  K. 


X.  1-31.  Destruction  of  the  House  cf  Ahab  and  of 
the  Baal  Worshippers.  —  The  same  source  is  con 
tinued,  but  28-31  are  from  a  Deutcronomist.  The 
wholo  story  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  in  the  OT. 
Ahab  had  a  large  family  in  Samaria.  Jehu  with  a 
sort  of  rude  chivalry  invited  tho  elders  of  tho  city  to 
choose  one  of  them  as  king,  and  to  fight  for  the  throne. 
But  the  cowardly  rulers  promised  submission,  and 
at  Jehu's  command  sent  the  heads  of  the  seventy  sons 
to  Jezrool  in  baskets  (7).  A  fuither  massacre  of  all 
Ahab'.s  adherents  at  Jezreel  followed,  and  of  forty- 
two  of  the  family  of  Ahaziah.  king  of  Judah  (13). 

Jehu  next  (isf.)  formed  an  alliance  with  Jehonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab.  From  Jeremiah  we  learn  (Jer.  35*) 
that  this  man  was  the  founder  of  an  ascetic  community 
which  repudiated  the  whole  civilisation  that  Israel 
learnt  in  Canaan.  They  dwelt  in  tents,  refused  to 
practise  agriculture  or  to  !i\e  in  houses,  and  rigorously 
abstained  from  wine  (p.  80).  The  rise  of  such  a  move 
ment,  says  Skinner  (Cent.B),  at  this  juncture  in  the 
history  is  a  sign  of  the  profound  and  far-reaching  issuer' 
involved  in  the  conflict  between  Yahweh  and  Baal 
The  sect  of  Jehonadab  continued  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  and  the  priestly  or 
prophetic  office  was  promised  to  thorn  for  ever,  as 
they  were  to  "  stand  before  Yahweh  '"  (Jer.  ^5i8). 

The  treacherous  massacre  ?t'  tho  Baal  worshippers 
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in  Samaria  (17-27)  has  several  points  of  interest.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  Jehu  could  have  posed,  as  he 
undoubtedly  did,  as  a  devotee  of  Baal,  especially  as 
(23)  the  professors  of  the  two  cults  were  distinct ; 
there  was  no  syncretism  of  Yahweh  and  Baal  worship, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Canaanitish  idolatry.  The 
description  of  the  service  is  noteworthy,  especially 
the  use  of  sacred  vestments  which  were  lent  to  the 
worshippers  (Gen.  3i>2*).  The  expression  "the  city  of 
the  house  of  Baal  "  (25)  is  very  difficult,  and  is  found 
in  all  the  VSS.  It  lias  been  suggested  that  the  Hob. 
letters  slightly  altered  would  make  it  the  "  oracle  ''  (1 
K.  622),  i.e.  the  most  sacred  adi/tum  in  the  Baal  temple, 
answering  to  the  holy  of  holies.  Tin;  promise  to  Jehu 
that  his  sons  to  the  fourth  generation  should  inherit 
his  throne  was  fulfilled  in  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  and 
Jeroboam  II.  Israel's  power  was  evidently  shattered 
by  the  destruction  of  Ahab's  family,  and  the  house  of 
Jehu  could  not  hold  the  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan 
(saf.).  In  the  words  of  the  writer,  "  Yahweh  began 
to  cut  Israel  short." 

XI.  Usurpation  of  Athaliah.  Coronation  of  Joash 
and  Execution  of  Athaliah. — Athaliah,  mother  of 
Ahaziah,  a  daughter  of  Ahab,  destroyed  the  roval 
family  of  Judah,  except  Joash,  a  child  who  was  saved 
by  Jchosheba  and  kept  concealed  for  six  years,  during 
which  time  Athaliah  reigned  (1-3).  The  author  gives 
no  notice,  as  is  customary,  of  her  regnal  years  ;  and 
S.  A.  Cook  (EBi,  col.  381)  remarks  on  her  maintaining 
herself  on  the  throne  for  six  years  as  "  a  singular  fact, 
which  raises  questions  more  easily  asked  than  an 
swered."  At  the  end  of  this  period  Jehoiada,  accord 
ing  to  2  Ch.  '2~2.ii,  the  husband  of  Jehosheba,  made  a 
conspiracy  with  the  troops,  showed  them  the  king's 
son,  and  arranged  for  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah  (4-12). 
At  this  point  we  have  a  second  narrative  (so  Stnde, 
see  Cent.B),  in  which  the  people  play  their  part 
(13-18).  Athaliah  was  slain,  and  Mattan,  the  priest 
of  Baal ;  for  it  appears  that  the  revolution  was  a 
religious  one  (i7c),like  that  of  Jehu.  This  narrative  is 
supplemented  in  '2  Ch.  "1'2L.  where  Jehoiada's  relation 
ship  to  the  royal  family  is  mentioned,  the  names  of 
the  officers  with  whom  he  conspired  are  given,  and 
particular  care  is  taken  to  show  (236)  that  the  sanctuary 
was  not  profaned  by  non-Levitical  soldiery. 

4.  Jehoiada. — Though  the  high  priest  is  mentioned 
in  12io,  Jehoiada  i:s  always  called  "  the  priest  "  here 
and  in  the  parallel  passages  in  Chronicles.  Nor  does 
his  name  appear  in  the  high -priestly  line  in  1  Ch.  6, 
nor  in  Josephus  (Ant.),  iie  was  evidently  the  chief 
priest  in  the  Temple;  but  the  high-priestly  office  is 
probably  post-exilic,  and  there  is  no  one  analogous  to 
him  in  the  records  of  the  Temple  in  Kings. — the 
Carites :  probably  foreign  mercenaries.  The  Heb. 
name  is  akin  to  the  Chcrethites,  who,  with  the  Pele- 
thites,  played  a  part  in  the  army  of  David  and  Solo 
mon  (p.  56,2  S.  818,  etc.;  1K.138).  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  Jerusalem  these  foreign  guards  continued  to  be  the 
important  leaders  of  the  aimy,  and  we  have  no  trace 
of  any  such  in  Israel. — 10.  The  spears  and  shields 
which  Jehoiada  delivered  to  the  guard  were  possibly 
sacred  weapons  to  be  used  at  a  coronation.  Accord 
ing  to  2  Ch.  23,  the  priest  armed  the  Levites,  as  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  in  the  Temple  was  deemed  a 
profanation. — 12.  Here  is  an  interesting  account  of  a 
coronation  :  (a)  crowning,  (b)  giving  of  "  the  testi 
mony,''  (c)  anointing,  (d)  the  king  took  his  stand  by 
the  pillar  (14)  "  as  the  manner  was.  '  (a)  The  crown 
(nezer,  cf.  Nazirite)  is  only  mentioned  here  in  making 
a  king,  but  Saul  wore  a  nezer  at  the  battle  of  Mt. 
Gil  boa  (2  S.  lio).  (b)  The  "  testimony  •  may  be  the 


"  law  book,*'  but  was  more  probably  part  of  the 
regalia.  A  slight  emendation  would  make  it  mean 
"the  bracelets"  (cf.  2  S.  lio).  (c)  Anointing  was 
evidently  the  essential  ceremony.  The  king  was  the 
Messiah  (Christ)  of  Yahweh.  (d)  The  pillar  or  plat 
form  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  (2  Ch.  2313). 
It  was  here  that  Josiah  (2  K.  233)  made  his  covenant 
with  Yahweh  (17). — 18.  The  execution  of  Mattan,  the 
priest  of  Baal,  shows  that  the  rebellion  against  Atha 
liah  was  essentially  religious. 

XII.  Reign  of  Joash  "and  his  Repair  of  the  Temple. 
— 1-3  is  in  the  usual  annalistic  style  of  the  Deutero- 
nomi.st.     It  is  followed  by  a  curious  extract  from  the 
Temple  records  (4ff.),  similar  to  those  found  in  10io-i8 
and  223-2324.     This  relates  to  the  provision  of  money 
for  the  repair  of  the   Temple.     Two   things   deserve 
attention   (4).     The   first  is   that   the  sources   of  the 
Temple  revenue  are  given  as  (a)  an  assessment  on  each 
individual  (cf.  Lev.   272)  and  (b)  voluntary  offerings. 
The  second  is  the  part  taken  by  the  king.     Jehoash 
(for  so  Joash  is  here  termed)  takes  the  lead  through 
out  ;     the    priests    are    merely    his    servants.     Even 
Jehoiada  (here  called  the  "  high  priest  "  ;  see  on  114) 
is  quite  subordinate  to  the  king.     In  all  the  Temple 
records  in   Kings  the  sanctuary  is  under  the  king's 
absolute    control.     This    representation    is    carefully 
corrected  in  the  parallel  passages  in  Chronicles,  where 
the  priests  and  Levites  are  given  more  prominence. 
But  even  there  we  can  see  that,  as  at  Bethel,  so  at 
Jerusalem,    the    Temple    was    "  the    king's    chapel  '' 
(Am.  713). 

17-21.  Hazacl,  king  of  Syria  (cf.  1032,  13s)  ex 
tended  his  ravages  into  Judah,  and  was  bought  off 
by  Temple  treasures.  Joash,  like  his  son  Amaziah 
(14iq),  was  murdered  in  a  conspiracy.  In  2  Ch.  24i9ff. 
Hazael's  invasion  and  the  murder  of  Joash  are  repre 
sented  as  punishments  for  hi:;  refusal  to  listen  to 
Zechariah,  the  son  of.  Jehoiada,  and  causing  him  to 
be  stoned. 

XIII.  1-XVII.   6.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of 
Israel  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  with  the  contemporary 
annals  of  Judah,  is  of  the  nature  of  chronicle  rather 
than  history.     There  are  few  interesting  narratives  like 
those  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book.     The  exceptions 
are:    (a)  the  death  of  Elisha  (13i4ff.) ;    (b)  the  war 
between  Israel  and    Judah  (14s-i6);    (c)  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Ahaz  (16io-i6).     The 
main  sources  are :     (a)  the  records   of  the  kings   of 
Israel    and    Judah ;     (b)  the    biography    of    Elisha ; 
(c)  Deuteronomic  notes  of  reigns,  etc. ;   (d)  later  addi 
tions. 

XIII.  1-9.  The  Reign  of  Jehoahaz  of  Israel- 
Israel  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  straits  by  Hazael. 
Yahweh  left  of  Israel's  army  10,000  soldiers  and  10 
chariots.  (Ahab  had,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
2000  chariots.)  For  sa  cf.  p.  69. 

XIII.  10-21.  The  Reign  of  Joash  or  Jehoash  of  Israel. 
—During  this  reign  Elisha  died.  He  is  represented,  as 
in  G,  as  Israel's  champion  in  the  great  war  with  Syria, 
"the  chuiiots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof" 
(cf.  2i2)% 

[16/.  The  action  is  a  piece  of  sympathetic  magic 
(cf.  Ex.  17g-i2,  Jos.  818,26),  but  it  is  something  more. 
The  Hebrews  thought  of  the  prophetic  word  as  achieving 
its  own  fulfilment  (Is.  55iof.,  Ezek.  374-10).  Still 
more  would  this  be  so  with  the  prophetic  act,  for  such 
the  king's  act  was  made  by  Elisha's  participation.  It 
is  not  mere  symbolism,  it  does  not  simply  announce 
the  future,  it  sets  in  motion  the  forces  which  are  to 
create  the  future.  Hence  the  prophet's  anger  at 
the  king  s  slackness,  when  two  or  three  rnoro  arrows 
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have  sealed  Syria's  doom.  The  eastward 
direction  is  rather  strange.  Damascus,  the  object 
to  be  hit,  lay  more  to  the  N.  than  the  E.  On  Aphek 
see  1  K.  2026*. — 21.  In  primitive  psychology  the 
bones  of  the  dead  are  often  believed  to  retain  the 
psychical  powers  possessed  in  life.  See  ERE,  ii.  791f. 
—A.  S.  P.] 

XIII.  22-25.  The  Death  of  Hazael  the  redoubtable 
Usurper  of    the  Syrian  Throne. — His  son  Ben-hadad 
was  less  successful,  and  was  thrice  defeated  by  Jehoash, 
in  accordance  with  the  prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha. 

XIV.  1-22.  The  Reign  of  Amaziah,  son  of  Joash, 
King   of  Judah. — Amaziah  was    a  virtuous  king  like 
his  father  Joash,  but  not  according  to  the  standard 
of  David.     This  is  the  judgment  of  the  Deuteronomist, 
who  refers  to  the  law-book  of  his  age,  approving  the 
king's  forbearance  in  not  punishing  the  sons  of  his 
father's  murderers  (Dt.  21 1-9*,  24i6).     Amaziah  was 
successful  in  his  wars  with  Edom,  whose  territory  was 
peculiarly  important  to  Judah  as  giving  access  to  the 
Red  Sea.     The  Edomites  were  defeated  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt  as  in  David's  time  (2  S.  813,  LXX).     There  is 
a  place  of  the  same  name  near  Bccrsheba,  but  the 
topography   hero   seems   to   require   it   to   be   in   the 
southern  Arabah,   S.   of  the  Dead  Sea,   especially  as 
the  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  recovery  and  re 
building  of  Elath  (22).     "  The  Rock  "  (Sola)  was  cap 
tured,  and  its  name  changed  to  Joktheel  (7).     Whether 
the   famous    rock    city    Petra   is    meant    is    doubtful. 
Pctra  lies  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  Edomite  Arabah, 
between  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas,  and  is  approached 
by  a  wady  on  the  eastern  side  (see  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine,    pp.    9 Iff.).     It    is    possibly    mentioned    in 
Jg.   136.*     Stanley  identified  Sela,    "  the  cliff,"   with 
Kadesh  Barnea,  and  this  is  the  name  of  the  "  rock  " 
which  Moses  smote   there  (Nu.   20sff.) ;    but  Kadesh 
would  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  operations  if  the  king 
of  Judah   was   trying  to   get   to   the   port   of   Elath. 
Amaziah,  elated  by  his  conquest  of  Edom,  challenged 
Jehoash,  king  of    Israel,  to  "  look  him  in  the  face." 
Whether  this  means  in  battle  or  to  regard  him  no 
longer  as  a  vassal  is  uncertain.     The  king  of  Israel 
replied  in  a  parable  comparing  the  king  of  Judah  to 
a  thistle,  and  himself  to  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.     After 
ignominiously  defeating   Amaziah,    Joash   demolished 
the  northern   wall   of  Jerusalem.     Amaziah,   like  his 
father,  was  killed  hi  a  conspiracy,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Azariah. 

XIV;  23-29.  Reign  of  Jeroboam  II.— The  Deuterono 
mist  in  a  short  section  gives  the  dry  details  of  Jeroboam's 
reign,  the  most  famous  of  Israel's  kings.  During  his 
forty-one  years  he  completely  freed  Israel  from  the 
Syrians,  and  extended  his  territory  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Israel's  flourishing 
condition  during  his  reign  is  depicted  by  Amos,  who 
saw  the  hollowness  underlying  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  his  age.  Hamath  (Is.  10g*)  lies  far  N.  of  the  Holy 
Land,  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria.  It  was  the  limit  of  the 
kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  S.  89,  1  K.  865).  The 
words  "  which  had  belonged  to  Judah  "  (28)  are  very 
obscure.  Burncy  proposes  a  bold  emendation,  and 
reads  instead  of  Hamath  the  similar  Heb.  word 
"  wrath  "  :  "  he  turned  away  the  wrath  "  of  Yahweh 
igainst  Israel.  Amos  speaks  of  Hamath  (Am.  62*)  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  its  fall  in  Sennacherib's 
days  deeply  impressed  Judah  (2  K.  1834). 

25.  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai:  tins  prophet  can 
hardly  be  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  called  the 
son  of  Amittai,  whose  adventures  are  there  related. 
His  native  village  of  Gath-hepher  is  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Nazareth  (Jo;;.  19i3).  Jonah  is  mezitioned  in 


Tob.  144-8,  but  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Tobit's 
home  was  in  Naphtali. 

XV.  1-7.  Reign  of  Azariah  (Uzziah).— The  long 
reign  of  this  king  passes  almost  unnoticed  in  this  book. 
Ho  is  called  Uzziah  elsewhere  in  Chronicles  and  Isaiah, 
except  1  Ch.  812. 

5.  Yahweh  smote  the  king  with  leprosy.  The 
isolation  of  men  thus  afflicted  was  enforced  (2  K.  ?3  ; 
see  Lev.  1846,  Nu.  03).  It  is  uncertain  what  is  meant 
by  a  several  house.  The  Heb.  word  means  "  free." 
Azariah  reigned  but  did  not  rule  during  his  latter 
years.  If  most  of  the  sixteen  years  of  Jotham's  reign 
fell  within  his  father's  lifetime,  the  discrepancy  of  the 
totals  of  the  regnal  years  of  Israel  and  Judah,  reckoned 
from  Jehu  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  is  sensibly  diminished. 

XV.  8-38.  Last    Kings    of    Israel.— Zechariah,    the 
son  of  Jeroboam,  reigned  but  six  months  (8),  and  was 
killed  by  Shallum,  probably,  as  LXX  (L)  reads,  "  in 
Ibleam,"    instead    of   the    Heb.,    which    is   doubtfully 
rendered  "  before  the  people  "  (10).     After  a  month's 
reign  Shallum  was  killed  by  Menahem  (14-22). 

19.  Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria,  has  been  identified  with 
Tiglath-pilescr  III  (58f.,  70f.),  who  ravaged  Northern 
Israel  (29).  This  is  the  first  direct  mention  of  an  Assyrian 
king  by  name  in  the  Bible.  Mcnahem's  name  occurs 
in  an  Assyrian  inscription  738  B.C. — 20.  The  tribute 
was  exacted  from  the  wealthy  men  (AV  renders 
"  mighty  men  of  valour,"  the  last  word,  both  in  Heb. 
and  English,  having  the  twofold  meaning  of  "  bravery" 
and  "  property  "). — 23.  Menahcm's  son,  Pekahiah, 
after  a  short  reign  was  murdered  by  Pekah,  who  is 
also  mentioned  in  Tiglath-pilcser's  annals  under 
733  B.C. — 29.  The  district  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians 
(p.  29)  corresponds  with  that  attacked  by  Ben-hadad  of 
Syria  (1  K.  152o).  Pekah  had  made  an  alliance  with 
Rezin  of  Syria  against  Judah  (16s,  Is.  7  and  9i). 

XVI.  Reign   of  Ahaz. — This  chapter  is  assigned  to 
different   sources,   and  deals   mainly  with   the  king's 
alteration  of   the    Temple,    though    it   alludes    to   his 
apostasy  and  his  wars.     The  Temple  record  (10-18) 
may  be  compared  to  similar  passages  in  2   K.— e.g. 
11,  124ff.     The  verdict  on  Ahaz  is  more  unfavourable 
than  on  any  king  of  Judah  except  Manasseh. 

1.  Ahaz. — The  full  name  was  Yelwahaz,  and  it 
appears  in  almost  this  form  in  an  inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser.  The  king  mentioned  in  2831  is  properly 
Jehoahaz  II. — 3.  Ahaz  is  the  only  Israelite  king  who 
is  expressly  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  sacrificing  his 
son  in  this  manner  (827*).  Child  sacrifice  became 
dreadfully  common  in  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy. 
According  to  23io,  the  place  was  Tophet  (Jer.  731*),  in 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom. — 5.  For  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Rezin  and  Pekah  see  pp.  70f.,  Is.  7if.,  and  the  parallel 
passage  2  Ch.  281-15.— 6.  Elath:  1  K.  926*;  it  could 
not  have  been  "  recovered  "  by  the  Syrians  since,  so  far 
as  we  know,  they  had  never  owned  it.  Read  "  the 
Edomites  ''  (mg.),  who  as  the  natural  owners  of  the 
country  came  and  occupied  Elath  after  Rezin  had  dis 
possessed  the  Judseans. — 7-9.  Ahaz  became  an  As 
syrian  vassal  by  sending  a  present,  i.e.  tribute,  to 
Tiglath-pileser.  Damascus  was  besieged  by  the 
Assyrians  in  732  B.C.  There  is  no  other  record  of  the 
Syrians  being  taken  captive  to  Kir,  nor  is  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  LXX.  But  see  Am.  Is*,  9s. — 10-16. 
Ahaz  went  to  do  homage  to  his  master,  Tiglath-pileser, 
at  Damascus.  There  he  saw  an  altar,  the  pattern  of 
which  took  his  fancy,  and  he  had  it  copied  for  his 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  No  blame  is  here  suggested, 
though  a  sinister  interpretation  is  given  in  2  Ch.  2816-27. 
— Urijah  is  mentioned  in  Is.  82.— 17/.  Ahaz  was  com 
pelled  to  diminish  the  splendour  of  the  Temple  in 
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i.'iuoi  J,o  },  .y  the  Assyrian  tribute.  For  the  "  bases," 
"  sea,"  and  "  oxen,"  BOO  1  K.  723,27.  Brass  waa 
valued  liighly ;  when  tho  Temple  was  finally  de- 
troycd,'  ail  the  brazen  vessels  in  it  were  broken  up 
and  carried  to  Babylon  (Jer.  6217-24). 

XVII.  \  >.  Reign  of  Hoshea  and  Destruction  of 
"amaria. — Hosbea  has  been  previously  mentioned 
( 1030).  According  to  the  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
Moshea  was  put  on  the  throne  by  the  Assyrians. 
Shalmaneser  V  (pp.  59,70)  reigned  fro'rn  727  to  722  B.C., 
and  the  fall  of  Samaria  was  in  722.  So,  kinij  of 
F.gypt  (4),  has  been  identified  with  Sahako,  the 
founder  of  the  2f)th  Dynasty.  Our  narrative  presents 
considerable  historical  difficulties.  Shalmaneser  is 
said  (3)  to  have  attacked  Hoshea  because  ho  refused 
tribute,  and  to  have  shut  him  up  in  prison.  Then 
(5)  the  king  came  and  besieged  Samaria  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  he  took  it. 
But  the  short  reign  of  Shalmaneser  leaves  little  time 
for  three  years'  siege  and  an  earlier  expedition.  The 
king  of  Assyria  who  took  Samaria  was  Sargon  (722- 
706  B.C.). 

XVII.  7-23.  A  Recapitulation  of  the  Reasons  for 
Israel's  Captivity.— The  language  recalls  Deuteronomy 
and  Jeremiah.  Tho  sins  for  which  Israel  is  condemned 
are :  (</)  the  building  of  high  places,  pillars,  and 
Asherim  (of.;  1  K.  12*,  pp.  98-100) ;  (b)  idolatry 
(12,16);  (c)  making  their  children  pass  through  the 
lire  and  using  divination,  and  enchantments  (is.  26) ; 
(.'/)  walking  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  (see  1  K.  12).  A 
statement  of  Judah's  sin  is  added  in  19. 

[9.  from  the  tower  .  .  .  city :  every  typo  of  city 
from  the  most  insignificant  upwards. — A.  S.  I'.] 

XVII.  24-41.  The  Origin  of  the  Samaritans.— This 
is  tv  somewhat  mixed  account.  24-28  describes  the 
settlement  of  the  land  with  captives  from  other  parts 
of  ihe  Assyrian  empire,  and  the  sending  of  a  priest  to 
teach  them  "  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  country." 
Next,  29-33  I'tiates  that  tho  new  settlers  not  only 
"  feared  "  (i.e.  worshipped)  Yahweh,  but  also  served 
their  own  gods.  Finally  (34-41)  there  is  a  general 
i-tatement  regarding  the  sin  of  Israel.  This  has  no 
f"->iuii'.\ion  with  what  precedes,  nor  does  it  in  any  way 
<;.". -.cribe  the  Samaritan  religion.  It  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  a  new  description  of  the  sins  for  which 
Israel  and  Judah  wore  carried  away  captive. 

XVII.  24.  the  king  of  Assyria:  see  above.  In  Ezr. 
42  the  king  who  settled  Northern  Israel  is  called  Esar- 
haddon  (pp.  59f.),  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (681-603  B.C.). 
In  Ezr.  4io  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  great  and  noble 
Osnappar,"  probably  Assh  urban  i- pal  (p.  60),  Esar-had- 
p'>n's  successor.  The  mention  of  Babylon  as  a  city  con- 
i ,',;<>! vd  by  the  Assyrians  is  a  mark  of  accuracy.  In 
later  days  it  was,  of  course,  the  groat  oppressor  of 
Judah  (see  on  20 17). — 25.  The  rabbis  called  the 
Samaritans  "  proselytes  of  lions."  The  lion  has  long 
disappeared  from  Palestine,  but  was  evidently  common 
enough  in  OT  times.  A  depopulated  district  soon 
became  dangerous  owing  to  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  wild  beasts,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  armed 
(see  Ex.  2328-30,  Is.  724).  Tho  sending  of  the  lions 
was  thought  to  indicate  the  displeasure  of  Yahweh, 
the  God  of  the  country,  at  the  rites  in  His  honour  not 
being  duly  performed. — 32.  The  high-place  worship 
continued  after  the  Exile,  but  we  find  no  trace  of  it 
later  in  Samaria. — 41.  At  the  time  of  the  Return  tho 
Samaritans  expressly  claimed  that  they  had  the  same 
religion  as  the  Jews  (Ezr.  42).  The  'first  expression 
outside  the  OT  of  the  Jews'  bitter  hatred  for  the 
Samaritans  is  in  Ecclus.  5026.  Joaephus  and  the 
rabbis  call  them  Cutheans  (see  24).  The  antagonism 


between  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  the  NT  ia  notorious 
(Jn.  ig). 

XVHI.-XX.  The  Reign  of  Hezekiah.— These  three 
chapters  give  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the  best  king 
of  Judah,  and  a  parallel  but  somewhat  less  full  account 
is  found  in  Is.  36  39.  There  is  another  account  in 
2_Ch.  29f.  The  armaiistie  tablets,  etc.,  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  give  us  more  information  about  Hezekiah  than 
about  any  other  king.  They  confirm  the  good  im 
pression  given  in  the  Bible  ;  but  the  chronology,  if  we 
follow  them,  has  to  be  completely  modified.  To  under 
stand  the  history  contained  in  18-20  the  following 
facts  and  dates  should  be  borne  in  mind  :  (a)  Samaria 
fell  in  the  reign  of  Sargon,  in  722  B.C.  (6)  Merodach- 
baladan  (20i2)  established  himself  as  king  in  Babylon 
(721),  and  held  his  own  against  Sargon  till  710.  (c) 
Sargon's  army  overran  Judah  about  711  (Is.  20i). 
(d)  Sargon  died  70(5  and  his  son  Sennacherib  invaded 
Judah  701.  (c)  Sennacherib  died  681.  Conse 
quently  (i.)  the  illness  of  Hezekiah  and  the  mission  of 
Merodach-baladan  took  place  before  711,  so  that 
2  K.  20  really  comes  earlier  than  2  K.  1813  ;  (ii.)  Sen 
nacherib's  invasion  was  near  the  end  of  the  rei<m  of 
Hezekiah  ;  and  (iii.),  despite  1937,  Sennacheriblived 
nearly  twenty  years  after  the  loss  of  his  army.  Sec 
further,  p.  59. 

XVIII.  1-12.  Accession  of  Hezekiah.  Fall  of 
Samaria. — Hezekiah 's  reforms  were  in  full  accord 
with  the  commands  in  Dt.  It  ic  frequently  stated  in 
Kings  that  no  king  of  Judah,  however  good  he  had 
otherwise  been,  dared  to  do  this.  It  gave  much 
offence  (cf.  1822),  and  provoked  a  reaction  under 
Manasseh. — the  brazen  serpent:  cf.  Nu.  21sf.*  The 
serpent  which  Moses  made  was  a  fiery  serpent,  Heb. 
saraph  (rf.  the  seraphim  in  the  Temple,  Is.  62*). 
— Nehushtan :  the  word  is  obscure.  If  Hezekiah 
called  the  serpent  this  name  it  would  be  reproachful, 
"  a  thing  of  brass  "  (cf.  mg.).  If  it  was  the  popular 
name  by  which  it  was  worshipped,  it  may  be  connected 
with  ndhash,  "a  serpent." — 9.  Shalmaneser:  see  on 
173—10.  they  tcpk  it:  perhaps  the  writer  knew  that 
the  king  who  besieged  Samaria  (y)  was  not  the  captor 
of  the  city. 

XVIII. '13 -XIX.  37.  Sennacherib's  Campaign.— 
13.  In  the  fourteenth  year:  if  Hezekiah  began  to 
reign  five  years  before  the  fall  of  Samaria  (722  B.C.), 
and  Sennacherib  did  not  succeed  till  706  B.C.,  this 
da  ic  cannot  be  correct.  The  king  of  Assyria  took 
upwards  of  200,000  Jewish  captives. — 14.  Lachish  (p.  28) 
was  besieged  by  Sennacherib,  and  his  exploits  there  are 
depicted  on  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum. — 16. 
which  Hezekiah  overlaid :  Skinner  asks,  "  Should  it 
be  X'Jom<vn?"  Like  Ahaz  (16s),  Hezekiah  despoiled 
the  Temple  to  buy  off  the  Assyrians. — 17.  Tartan  (the 
commander),  Rabsaris  (chief  eunuch),  Rabshakeh 
(chief  cupbearer),  were  three  great  Assyrian  officials. 
—  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool:  cf.  2.020;  see 
also  2  Oh.  3230. — 19.  the  great  king  was  a  very 
ancient  title,  and  was  later  assumed  by  the  Persians. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  from 
very  ancient  times. — 21.  The  Jews'  confidence  that 
Egypt  would  protect  them  from  the  Assyrians  and 
other  invaders  was  denounced  by  Isaiah  (Is.  30i-s), 
and  continually  proved  fallacious.  A  similar  confi 
dence  had  caused  the  ruin  of  the  northern  kingdom 
(174).  Sargon  defeated  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia  in 
718  B.C.  (pp.  59.  71 ;.  Sennacherib  had  just  before  this 
won  the  victory  of  El-tekeh  (pp.  59,  71).  A  century- 
later  their  intrigues  with  Egypt  proved  fatal  to  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl. — 22.  Most 
critics  regard  this  reference  to  Hezekiah 's  reform  as 
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an  interpolation.  But  if  genuine  it  boars  witness 
alike  to  the  unpopularity  in  somo  quarters  of  Heze 
kiah's  reform  and  the  shrewd  appreciation  of  the 
political  situation  by  the  observant  Rab-shakeh. — 
28.  The  Syrian  language  was  widely  diffused  through 
out  the  East,  and  is  known  as  Aramaic  (p.  06).  It 
was  used  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  as  the  Mond  and  other  papyri  testify. 

XIX.  2.  unto  Isaiah :  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah  we 
learn  that  the  prophet  had  steadily  opposed  Hezekiah's 
intrigues  against  Assyria. — Shetna  r  Is.  2215-25*. — 
9.  Ethiopia  was  the  country  S.  of  Egypt.  At  a  time 
later  than  this  (081  B.C.  ?),  Thhakah  seems  to  have 
established  his  government  in  Egypt.  There  is,  there 
fore,  a  chronological  difficulty  in  the  mention  of  him 
here  (p.  72).  He  is,  however,  not  called  "king  of  Egypt," 
and  he  may  have  been  acting  as  an  ally  of  the  princes 
of  the  Nile  valley.— 10-13.  Sennacherib's  letter  to 
Hezokiah,  showing  how  hopeless  it  was  for  a  king  of 
Judah  to  resist  him  after  all  his  victories  over  powerful 
nations. — 15-19.  Hezekiah's  prayer  to  Yahweh,  "  who 
sitteth  upon  the  cherubim  "  (1  S.  44,  2  S.  62,  1  K.  6*), 
praying  Him  to  vindicate  His  honour  against  the  false 
gods  of  the  heathen. — 21-31.  Isaiah's  "  taunt  song  " 
against  Sennacherib,  and  the  sign  given  to  Hezekiah. 
The  king  of  Assyria  destroyed  the  nations  because 
their  gods  were  idols,  but  since  he  had  blasphemed  the 
living  God,  he  would  be  turned  back  by  the  way  he 
came.  The  "  sign  "  was  that  for  two  years  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  would  eat  the  corn  that  sprang  up 
from  old  harvests,  but  that  in  the  third  year  they 
would  sow  and  reap  as  usual  (29). — 35.  the  angel  of 
the  Lord:  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  has  a  story  that  Sen 
nacherib's  army  was  destroyed  by  a  pestilence  owing 
to  the  prayers  of  a  pious  king  of  Egypt.  The  pes 
tilence  is  connected  with  the  angel  in  2  S.  24i5. — 37. 
Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  his  sons  in  081  B.C., 
twenty  years  after  the  invasion  of  Judah,  if  the  date 
(701  B.C.)  is  correct. 

XX.  1-11.  Sickness  of  Hezekiah. — This  is  related 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Is.  38,  in  a  much  abbreviated 
form,  save  that  it  adds  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  after 
his  recovery.  Is.  38  omits  4  (Isaiah  being  recalled 
"  afore  he  was  gone  out  of  the  middle  court  "  (mg.} 
of  the  palace,  56  (promising  that  Hezekiah  shall  go 
up  to  the  Temple  on  the  third  day),  8  (Hezekiah's 
request  for  a  sign),  9-1 1«  (the  alternative  sign,  Heze 
kiah's  choice,  and  Isaiah's  crying  to  Yahweh). 

11.  the  dial  of  Ahaz:  Heb.  "the  steps"  (ing.). 
Probably  the  shadow  on  certain  steps  indicated  the 
hours  of  the  day.  Sundials  were  used  in  Babylonia, 
and  Ahaz  seems  (IGio-iG)  to  have  been  interested  in 
what  he  saw  when  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  anxious 
to  introduce  curious  and  artistic  novelties  (see  also 
23i2).  [Hezekiah  regards  tho  going  forward  of  the 
shadow  as  a  trifle  since  it  simply  accelerated  the 
motion  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  already  travel 
ling;  for  it  to  go  backward  was  hard,  because  it  reversed 
the  natural,  inevitable  direction. — A.  S.  P.] 

XX.  12-21.  The  Embassy  of  Merodach-baladan.— 
The  correct  name  of  this  king  (mg.)  is  preserved  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Is.  39.  The  sickness  of  Hezekiah  and 
the  embassy  for  which  his  recovery  was  an  excuse  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  events  in  chs.  18f.  (see 
above). — 13.  Hezekiah's  display  of  his  treasures  and 
armour  was  evidently  intended  to  impress  the  king  of 
Babylon  with  his  readiness  to  enter  upon  a  concerted 
rebellion  against  Assyria.  This  must  have  been  before 
the  spoliation  of  the  Temple  to  pay  the  tribute  to 
Assyria  (18i6).  — 17.  Isaiah,  as  we  see  from  his 
prophecies,  was  consistently  opposed  to  any  intrigues 


with  foreign  nations  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria. 
The  inscriptions  show  that  Hezekiah  was  exceedingly 
active  in  concerting  rebellions  to  free  himself  and  his 
nation  from  the  oppressor.  The  prophet  here  fore 
tells  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  which  took  place  after 
the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Babylon  at  this  time  was  not  tho 
head  of  a  mighty  empire,  but  had  been  seized  by 
Merodach-baladan,  who  was  afterwards  expelled  by 
the  Assyrian  conqueror. — 20.  the  pool :  perhaps  the 
remarkable  canal  connecting  the  Temple  Hill  with 
Siloaru,  a  great  engineering  feat  celebrated  in  the 
Siloam  inscription  (2  Ch.  32^o,  Ecclus.  47i7). 

XXI.  1-26.  Reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon. — The 
fact  that  the  reformation  begun  by  Hezekiah  was  so 
thoroughly  undone  at  his  death,  and  that  his  son  was 
able  to  reign  undisturbed  for  fifty-five  years,  proves 
that  his  reforms  were  only  superficial  and  could  not 
have  been  popular.  The  thoroughly  Deuteronomic 
tone  of  this  chapter  is  very  noticeable.  The  idolatry 
of  Manassch  is  specially  condemned  in  Dt.  4 19,  17 13, 
18iof.  He  is  the  only  king  of  Judah  who  is  compared 
to  Ahab  (3  and  13).  According  to  2  Ch.  33i-2o, 
Manasseh  repented  when  he  was  in  captivity  in  Baby 
lon,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  on  his  return 
reformed  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  very  little  being 
said  of  their  purification  by  Josiah.  The  progress  of 
the  reforms  in  Judah,  as  described  in  Kings,  is  com 
parable  to  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  during  our 
Reformation.  Hezekiah  removed  the  high  places  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  idolatrous  objects  in  the  Temple. 
Manasseh  and  his  son  reverted  to  the  older  practices, 
and  for  seventy-five  years  nothing  was  done.  Then 
came  the  drastic  reformation  under  Josiah  ;  but  after 
his  death,  to  judge  from  Jeremiah,  things  drifted  into 
their  ancient  condition  till  the  fall  of  the  city.  The 
kings  of  Assyria  in  Manasseh 's  reign  were  perhaps 
Sennacherib  (705-081),  Esarhaddon  (681-008),  and 
Assur-bani-pal  (C68-G2G).  Manasseh.  in  one  case  as 
king  of  the  city  of  Judah,  appears  in  Assyrian  inscrip 
tions  by  Esarhaddon  (G77  B.C.)  and  Assur-bani-pal 
(668  B.C.). 

3.  the  host  of  heaven :  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  forbidden  in  Dt.,  but  there  are  no 
allusions  to  it  till  we  reach  the  times  of  the  Assyrian 
invasions.  It  is  (if  we  except  Am.  626)  first  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Manasseh,  and  after  his  time  it  was 
the  form  of  idolatry  most  prevalent  in  Judah.  G.  A. 
Smith  (Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18 Iff.)  says  that  Jeru 
salem  stands  in  a  position  peculiarly  fitted  for  observing 
the  rise  of  tho  heavenly  bodies.  The  worship  was 
conducted  on  roofs,  where  altars  were  placed,  and  in 
private  houses.  See  Dt.  4io,  Jer.  7x8,  44i7ff.  (worship 
of  tho  queen  of  heaven),  Zeph.  Is,  Ezek.  816  (worship 
of  the  sun).  Esarhaddon  formally  established  his  own 
relisnon  in  Zidon,  and  possibly  Manasseh  became  a 
worshipper  of  the  host  of  heaven  to  please  his  master. 
— 5.  tho  two  courts:  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  post- 
exilic  gloss,  as  there  was  but  one  court  in  the  older 
Temple.  But  there  was  both  an  inner  (1  K.  636)  and 
an  outer  court  there,  and  G.  A.  Smith  (.Jerusalem, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181,  note)  does  not  consider  the  post-exilic 
theory  necessary.— 13.  the  line  .  .  .  plummet:  cf. 
Am.  7s*,  Is.  34n*,  Lam.  2s.  In  all  of  these  passages 
the  metaphor  is  destruction.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  tho  line  and  plummet,  which  are  used  for  con 
struction,  should  have  this  meaning.  Perhaps  they 
are  used  as  testa  or  standards,  and  here  Jerusalem  and 
Ahaz  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  crucial  moral 
test  and  punishment  as  Samaria  and  the  house  of 
Ahab.  (See  HDB,  "  Plummet.") 
XXII.  1-XXIII.  30o.  The  Reign  and  Reforms  of 
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Josiah. — The  fifty-seven  years  of  the  reigns  of  Manasseh 
and  Ainon  were,  according  to  Kings  (not  Chronicles), 
a  period  of  apostasy,  which  probably  continued  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  Josiah.  The  prophetic  party 
had  consequently  remained  out  of  power  since  the 
persecution  of  Manasseh  (21 1 6).  They  regained  their 
influence  by  the  discovery  of  the  "Book  of  theLaw"(8). 
The  prophetess  Huldah,  on  being  consulted,  foretold 
that  all  the  calamities  predicted  in  the  book  would 
come  true,  but  that  Josiah  should  go  to  his  grave  in 
peace  and  not  witness  the  ruin  of  his  people  (16-20). 
The  result  of  this  message  was,  first,  a  drastic  reforma 
tion  of  the  Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (281-14), 
and,  secondly,  the  destruction  of  the  famous  northern 
sanctuary  of  Bethel  (15-20).  Finally,  Josiah  kept  a 
solemn  passover  (21-23),  and  suppressed  those  who 
practised  occult  arts  (24).  Yet  for  ail  his  unique  good 
ness  the  judgment  due  to  Manasseh  was  not  averted 
(25-27).  Josiah  was  killed  at  Mcgiddo  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  march  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates  (2gf.). 

These  chapters,  like  21,  are  much  influenced  by  Dt. 
The  main  part,  like  '2  K.  11,  124!!.,  lGio-i8,  may  "come 
from  the  Temple  archives. 

XXII.  4.  Hiikiah  the  high  priest:  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  title  \vas  used  before  the  Exile.  Jehoiada 
is  once  thus  called  (12io).  but  he  and  Hilkiali  are 
generally  styled  "  the  priest." — 8.  the  book  of  the 
law:  the  general  identity  of  tliu;  book  with  a  large 
section  of  Dt.  is  now  commonly  assumed,  though  the 
question  is  by  no  means  decided  (pp.  71f. .  89f.,  23  If.). 
The  facts  related  in  Kings  which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
are  :  (a)  The  "  apostasy,"'  after  the  death  <>f  He/ekiah, 
had  lasted  for  over  seventy  years,  and  the  persecu 
tion  (21 1 6)  may  have  included  the  destruction  of  the 
law-books.  The  "  finding  "  of  a  copy  is,  therefore, 
not  incredible,  (b)  It  is  called  "  the  book  of  the  law  " 
here,  and  more  generally  "  a  book  "  in  10.  In  2325 
mention  is  made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  but  he  was  re 
garded  as  the  source  of  all  Israelite  law.  The 
Chronicler  (2  Oh.  34i4)  expressly  identifies  the  dis 
covery  of  Hiikiah  with  the  Law"  of  Moses.  (<•)  The 
book  contained  prophecies  of  destruction,  and  canned 
certain  reforms  to  be  carried  oui.  These  latter  were: 
(i.)  objects  of  idolatry  and  for  the  worship  of  the 
"  host  ot  heaven  "  were  destroyed  ;  (ii  )  the  priests 
of  the  high  places  were  removed,  and  Jerusalem  was 
made  the  only  sanctuary  ;  (iii.)  Bethel,  the  great  rival 
sanctuary,  was  destroyed.  Deuteronomy,  in  addition 
to  being  fall  of  threats  against  apostasy  like  those 
implied  in  this  chapter,  denounces  the  s"ame  sort  of 
evils  as  those  which  Josiah  endeavoured  to  extirpate. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  account  ot  liilki.-iirs  dis 
covery  does  not  directly  attribute  the  book  to  Moses 
(but  see  2825)  ;  it  is  the  Chronicler  who,  more  than 
three  centuries  later,  assigns  it  to  Moses,  and  implies 
that  Hiikiah  discovered  the  Pentateuch.  The  sug 
gestion  that  Hiikiah  himself  forged  the  book  and  pie- 
tended  to  discover  it  is  unworthy  of  consideration. 

14.  in  the  second  quarter:  the  AY  has  the  strange 
rendering,  "  in  the  college."  The  fact  that  at  this 
great  crisis  an  otherwise  unknown  person  like  tho 
prophetess  Huldah,  and  not  Jeremiah,  was  consulted, 
is  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  statement. — 
19.  The  Heb.  as  it  stands  indicates  that  something 
has  fallen  out.  Perhaps,  following  LXX  and  Yul<^ 
we  should  read  :  "  Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  heard  mv 
words  and  thine  heart  was  tender."  Josiah,  like 
Ahab  (1  K.  2129),  was  told  that  he  should  not  see  the 
downfall  of  his  house.  Between  1  K.  2230  and  2  Ch. 
3i3.;2  there  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  both  these 


kings,  so  different  in  character,  disguised  themselves 
before  entering  into  the  battles  in  which  they  died. 

XXIII.  3.  by  the  pillar  .  .  .  covenant:  for  the  word 
"  pillar  "  see  11 14  and  1  K.  ?2i.  In  the  latter  passage 
it  is  used  for  the  two  great  brazen  pillars  set  up  by 
Solomon  before  the  porch  of  the  Temple.  In  making 
the  covenant  the  king  takes  the  lead.  The  ceremony 
was  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice ;  hence  the  phrase  in 
Hcb.  is  to  cut  a  covenant  (Gen.  15i7*,  Jer.  34i8)  or 
divide  the  victims.  The  newly  discovered  volume  is 
called  (2)  the  book  of  the  covenant ;  cf.  Ex.  24;,  where 
the  "  book  "  was  sprinkled  with  sacrificial  blood.  In 
a  covenant  there  was  not  necessarily  an  implication 
that  there  were  two  parties.  The"  king  made  this 
before  Yahweh.  Skinner  (Cent.B)  says.  "  The  effect 
of  the  covenant  was  to  give  to  the  Deutcronornic  Codo 
the  force  of  statute  law." 

Josiah's  reformation  (6-16)  may  be  classified  under 
the  following  heads  : 

A.  4,  6/.,   10-12.   Reformation   of    the    Temple.— 
(i.)  4,    6.  Hiikiah  and    the    "  second    priest  "    (?  for 
priests  of  the  second  order;   cf.  25i8,  Jer.  5224)  were 
ordered  to  bring  all  idolatrous  objects  and  vessels  out 
of  the  Temple,   which   were   burned   by  the  Kidron. 
(ii.)  7;  All  the  votaries  of  impure  rites  were  ejected, 
(iii )  10.  The    Moloch     worship  was    abolished,     and 
Tophet    (Jer.  731*)  in   the  valley  of   the   children  of 
Hinnom  (Gehinnom,  Gehenna,  Mt.  622)  was    defiled. 
(iv.)  llf;     The  cult  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (21s*)  was 
put  down  by  the  destruction  of  the  "  horses  of   the 
sun  "  and  the  altars  on  the  roofs. 

B.  5,    8/.,    13/.    Reformation  in    Jerusalem    and 
Judah. — (i )  5.  The  idolatrous  priests,  Kemarim  (Hoy. 
Ids,  Zeph.   14),  were  put  down,  together  with  their 
high  places,     (ii.)  8f.  The  priests  of  the  ordinary  high 
places  where   Yahweh  was    worshipped  were  removed 
to  Jerusalem  and  recognised  as  priests,  for,  though  not 
allowed  to  sacrifice,  they  were  permitted  to  eat  tho 
unleavened  bread  provided   for   priests,     (iii.)  8,  13f. 
The  "  high  places  of  the  gates  "  (or  perhaps  of  satyrs 
or    demons)    and    the    idolatrous    shrines    erected    by 
Solomon  on  the  "  mount  of  offence,"  S.  of  the  Mt.  of 
Olives,  were  defiled  by  the  king. 

C.  15.  Josiah  s  Destruction  of  the  Altar  of  Bethel.— 
This    showed  that  the    misfortunes   predicted  in  the 
"  law  book  "  which  had  already  befallen  Israel  were 
due  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam. 

XXIII.  16-20.  The  grave  of  the  prophet.  This  is  evi 
dently  anaddit  ion  to  the  original  story.  The  altar,  which 
in  15  had  been  destroyed,  is  supposed  to  be  still  stand 
ing.  "  The  man  of  God  "  is,  of  course,  the  disobedient 
prophet  of  1  K.  13.  Samaria  (iSf.)  is  evidently  tho 
province  and  not  the  city.  Josiah  is  represented  as 
purifying  the  whole  district  from  the  high-place  worship. 
From  Jer.  41 9  we  learn  that  everi  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  the  ruins  were  visited  by  devout  Israel 
ites  from  that  district. 

XXIII.  21-24.  Celebration  of  the  Passover.  The 
mention  of  the  eighteenth  year  (23  ;  cf.  22s)  shows  that 
the  reforms  of  Josiah  occupied  six  months.  The  book 
was  discovered  in  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year,  in 
autumn.  It  was  read  (cf.  Dt.  31 10-12)  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The  Passover  contemplated  in  Dt.  1(>6 
was  celebrated  in  the  central  sanctuary.  It  was  not 
the  domestic  feast  of  the  Priestly  Code  (Ex.  12),  but 
a  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  In  2  Ch.  30  Hezekiah 
is  said  to  have  kept  a  similar  feast,  but  this  is  denied 
in  22. 

XXIII.  29/.  Death  of  Josiah. — Pharaoh-necoh  (pp.  GO, 
72)  is  the  first  Pharaoh  in  the  Bible  whose  name  is  given. 
He  belonged  to  the  26th  Dynasty.  Apparently,  when 
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he  advanced  to  occupy  a  position  on  the  Euphrates, 
Josiah,  prompted  either  by  loyalty  to  his  former 
masters,  the  Assyrians,  or  confident  that  his  reforms 
had  secured  him  Divine  support,  tried  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Egyptians  at  Megiddo.  His  defeat 
sealed  Judah's  ruin  (Jcr.  22io).  Megiddo  is  the 
Armageddon  (Har-magedori)  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
16i6).  The  date  of  Josiah 's  defeat  is  about  608  B.C. 

XXIII.  31-XXV.  21.  Fall  and  Captivity  of  Judah.— 
The  last  kings  of  Judah  were  Jehoahnz  and  Eliakim 
(Jehoiakim),    sons    of    Josiah  ;     Jehoiachin,    son    of 
Jehoiakim ;    and  Zedckiah   (Mattaniah),   another  son 
of  Josiah.     The  history  of  this  period  is  related  or 
alluded    to   throughout   the   Book    of   Jeremiah.     Its 
most  important  feature  is  the  rise  of  the  Babylonian  or 
Chaldean    empire    under    Nabopolassar    and    his    Bon 
Nebuchadrezzar  (pp.  60,  72f. ). 

XX  III.  31-35.  Jehoahaz. — This  king  was  also  called 
Shallum  (Jer.  22n).  His  captivity  in  Egypt  is  the 
subject  of  an  elegy  by  Ezekiel  (Ezck.  19 1-4).  The 
scene  of  his  first  imprisonment,  "  Riblah  in  the  land 
of  Hamath,"  was  also  that  of  Zcdekiah's  humiliation 
(2  K.  252i,  Jcr.  39s). 

XXIII:  36.-XXIV.  7.  Jehoiakim.— A  fuller  account 
of  the  reign  is  given  by  Jeremiah,  who  consistently 
opposed  the  king  (see  Jcr.  25-27,  35f.,  and  especially 

2213-19)- 

The  external  events  of  the  time  are  ars  follows  (p.  60). 
The  Assyrian  empire  came  to  an  end  with  the  fall  oi; 
Nineveh,  about  606  B.C.  In  605  B.C.  the  Egyptians 
were  utterly  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Syria  after 
the  battle  of  Carchcmish  (Jer.  4.62  ;  see  2  K.  247). 
Nebuchadrezzar  succeeded  his  father  in  that  year, 
when  Jehoiakim  transferred  his  allegiance  from  Egypt 
to  Babylon  (24i).  After  three  years  he  rebelled,  and 
was  harried  by  raids  (2).  His  end  is  obscure ;  Jcre- 
miah  (22i9)  foretold  a  disgraceful  burial.  2  Ch.  865 
says  that  he  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon.  Here  (6) 
it  is  simply  said  that  "  he  slept  with  his  fathers." 

XXIV,  4.  The  innocent  blood  (Jcr.  2716-24).     The 
king  tried  to  kill  Jeremiah,  but  the  elders  remonstrated. 
He  actually  put  to  death  a  prophet  named  Urijah. 

XXIV.  7.  The  king  of  Egypt  had  been  at  first  the 
suzerain  of  Jehoiakim.  The  Jews  to  the  last,  as  they 


had  done  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (Is.  31),  hoped  for  help 
from  Egypt  (Jer.  377). 

XXIV.  8-17.  Jehc-iachin  and  the  First  Captivity  of 
Judah.  —  The  name  of  this  king  is  also  given  as 
Coniah  (Jer.  2224)  and  Jeconiah  (Jer.  292).  Evidently 
Babylon's  vengeance  for  his  father's  treachery  fell  on 
him. — 8.  Eighteen  years  old:  2  Ch.  36g  has  "  eight," 
an  obvious  error,  for  Jehoaichin  was  evidently  grown 
up  (Jer.  2228).  The  Captivity  dates  from  his  reign, 
and  he  is  considered  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
Only  the  most  desirable  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru 
salem  (16)  were  made  captive.  The  rest  were  left 
under  the  king's  uncle,  Mattaniah,  whose  name  was 
changed  to  Zedekiah  (righteousness  of  Yahweh),  as 
was  customary  in  the  case  of  vassal  monarchs 
(2334). 

XXIV.  18-XXV.  7.  Zedekiah.  Destruction  of  Temple 
and    City.— This     event     is    related    more    fully    in 
Jeremiah.     Zedekiah  seems  to  have  been  well-meaning 
but  weak,  and  inclined  to  favour  Jeremiah  when  not 
hindered  by  his  nobles.     The  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which 
lasted  nearly  two  years  (25i— 4),  is  more  fully  related 
in  Jer.  37-39;. — XXV.  6.  and   they  gave  judgement 
upon   him :      Zedekiah's  offence  was  intriguing  with 
Egypt  and  breaking   his  treaty  with  Nebuchadrezzar 
(Ezck.  17is). 

XXV.  8-26.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Fate  of  tho 
Remnant. — This  again  is  more  fully  related  in  Jere 
miah  (Jer.  398-4222),  of  which  the  passage  before  us 
is  probably  an  abridgement. — 8.  Nebuzar-adan  treated 
Jeremiah  with  marked  favour  (Jer.  40s). 

22.  Gedaliah  established  himself  at  Mizpah  in 
Benjamin  (Jos.  826).  His  murder  by  Ishmael  was  the 
ruin  of  the  remnant,  which  escaped  to  Egypt,  taking 
Jeremiah  with  them  (p.  73). 

XXV.  27-30.  Jehoiachin  Restored  to  Honour.— 
Nebuchadrezzar  succeeded  his  father  605  B.C..  and 
reigned  till  562  B.C.  The  first  captivity  took  place 
thirty-seven  years  before  Jehoiachin's  release,  or 
about  598  B.C.  Evil-Merodach,  the  successor  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  only  reigned  two  years,  till  560  B.C. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  year  of  Jehoiachin's  death, 
and  consequently  of  the  earliest  possible  date  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  in  its  present  form. 
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Title.- — The  present  title  is?  due  to  Jeromo,  and  well 
represents  the  Hebrew  Uil>rr  hn-j-nnun,  lit.  "  Things 
of  the  days,"  i.e..  Annals.  1  and  2  Ch.  wore  originally 
not  divided  ;  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  they  form  a  singles 
book.  The  division  i:ito  two  separate  books  conies 
from  the  LXX.  We  shall  treat  it  here  as  on"  book. 
For  ihe  relationship  between  Oh.  and  Ezr.-Xeh..  all  of 
which  formed  originally  one  largo  work,  see  Intr.  to 
Ezr.-Neh. 

Divisions. — There  are  four  main,  clearly-marked 
divisions,  viz.  (i.)  The  history  from  Adam  to  David. 
1  Oh.  1-9;  (ii.)  The  history  of  David,  1  Oh.  10-29; 
(iii.)  The  history  of  the  roign  of  Solomon,  2  Ch.  1-9  ; 
(iv.)  The  history  of  Judah  from  Rehoboam  to  the  edict 
of  Oyrus,  2  Oli.  10-3(5.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
Chronicler  devotes  much  mov  attest <.m  to  the  history 
of  his  people  during  the  period  prior  to  the  division 
of  the  kingdom. 

Place  in  the  Canon.— Tn  the  KV  the  honk  follows 
immediately  after  1  and  2  K..  kit  in  the  iiebreiv  Bible 
it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  jfiKjintiffijili'i.  a;id  is  thus 
the  last  book  of  all.  That  this  was  its  original  position 
is  to  bo  gathered  from  Christ's  words  in  Mt.  2:535*,  Lk. 
ll.si  (cf.  2  Oh.  2420—22),  where  He  is  not  referring  to 
the  limits  of  time,  but  to  the  limits  of  the  Sacred  Cane;-:, 
from  Gen.  to  Ch.  (Rylo,  The  Canon  nf  the  Old  Te*tn- 
mfnt.  [1S92],  p.  141). 

Characteristics. — The  most  outstanding  of  the^c  is 
to  be  Keen  in  the  purpose  for  which,  the  book  was 
written.  The  writer,  or  compiler,  does  not  write  as 
a  historian,  hut  with  the  object  of  interpreting  history 
in  the  light  of  later  developments  ;  on  the  other  hand. 
he  desires  to  utilise  past  iiistorv  for  the  practical  pur 
pose  of  placimr  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  hia 
day  in  what  he  considers  the  right  perspective;  so 
that  ho  has  often  to  read  the  past  in  the  light  of  the 
present,  and  to  modify  his  version  of  the  records 
accordingly.  Hy  this  means  he  is  able  to  place  before 
his  readers  what  he  conceives  io  lie  historical  authority 
for  doctrines  and  practices  which  are  near  to  his  heart, 
it  would  lie  the  greatest  mistake  to  impute  bad  faitli 
to  the  Chronicler  on  this  account;  if  he  altered, 
modified,  or  added  to  the  sources  bi-fore  him  in  making 
hi>  compilation,  lie  did  so  from  ri<_'ht  motives  and  in 
obedience  to  fixed  convictions.  Two  authorities  existed 
to  -which  he  had  recourse,  in  undertaking  this  work  for 
his  people  :  the  historical  records  of  the  past,  and  the 
Pentateuch,  together  with  the  oral  tradition  inseparably 
connected  with  it.  To  the  Chronicler  there  could  be 
no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  more  authorita 
tive  ;  the  Law  was  immeasurably  more  holy  than  the 
numerous  and  often  faulty  historical  records  of  which 
1  and  2  S.  and  1  and  2  K.  were  exampic-s  :  so  that  it 
was  by  the  Divine  Law  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
be  guided.  Xow,  in  many  respects,  the  historical 
records  manifested  not  only  divergence  from,  but 
direct  contradiction  to,  the  Law  both  in  its  written 


and  oral  form  ;  they  could  not,  therefore,  both  b^ 
right.  Since  it  was  unthinkable  to  the  Chronicler  that 
the  Divine  Law  could  be  wrong  he  was  obviously 
forced  to  regard  the  historical  records  as  in  error  ;  lie 
was,  therefore,  in  duty  bound  to  reconstruct  these, 
in  the  compilation  he  was  drawing  up.  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Law.  The  Chronicler  acted  not  only  in  good 
faith,  but  in  a  way  to  which  there  was  no  alternative  ; 
any  other  course  would  have  been,  to  his  mind,  disloyal 
to  the  Law  and  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  to  the 
people  of  the  Law.  as  the  Jews  of  his  day  claimed  to 
be.  His  main  attention  is,  therefore,  centred  upon 
what  he  regarded  as  the  highest  things  of  the  Law, 
namely,  ritual  and  worship,  the  Temple,  its  building 
and  furniture  down  to  minute  details,  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
ministers  and  officers  ;  and,  regarding  the  latter,  it  is 
noticeable  that  he  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  Levites, 
much  more  so  than  in  the  priests  ;  and  among  those 
things  with  which  the  Levites  were  specially  con 
cernecl  the  Temple  music  has  most  attraction  for  him. 
Everything  of  a  secular  character  which  ho  finds  in 
his  sources  is  either  passed  over  altogether  or  only 
cursorily  referred  to,  and  then  with  the  manifest 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  religious  side  of  things  is 
what  is  really  important.  One  striking  way  whereby 
the  Chronicler  carries  out  his  purpose  is  by  means  of 
developing  a  historical  narrative  into  a  Midrash  (2  Ch. 
1822*),  thus  turning  it  into  a  didactic  and  edifying 
religious  story.  This  midrashic  element  is  very  pro 
nounced  in  our  book,  and  it  usually  serves  the  purpose 
of  glorifying  either  the  Temple  worship  or  something 
connected  with  it,  or  else  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
(See  on  Jos.  229-34.  i 

Other  characteristics,  but  of  less  importance,  are  the 
writer's  fondness  for  genealogies  and  statistics.  There 
is  also  considerable  exaggeration  where  numbers  are 
concerned;  not  that  the  Chronicler  has  the  slightest 
intention  to  deceive,  it  is  simply  the  result  of  his 
tendency  to  idealise  and  magnify  the  past  history  of 
his  nation. 

Historical  Value. — As  a  whole  our  book  cannot  be 
said  to  oifer  trustworthy  history  about  the  times  of 
which  it  professes  to  tell,  excepting  where  details  are 
taken  from  the  historical  books  and  have  not  been 
coloured  by  the  compiler.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
is  possible  that  a  narrative  of  Samuel  or  Kings  may  bo 
supplemented  by  the  Chronicler's  account ;  e.g.  1  Ch.  11 
10-41  may  have  been  taken  from  the  same  source  as 
2  S.  231-39  (cf.  CornilL  IOT,  E.  tr.  p.  234);  other 
examples  are  2  Ch.  Hi8— 23,  182,21,  261—23,  27i— 7, 
281-27,  32i-23,  33i-2o.  (On  the  subject  of  this  and 
t!i"  two  preceding  paragraphs,  see  pp.  48f..  75-77.) 

Language. — The  Heb.  of  Ch.  is  that  of  the  last  stage 
of  the  language  of  the  OT  ;  it  lacks  the  easy  flow 
and  simple  dignity  of  classical  Hebrew,  offering  instead 
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a  style  which  is  stiff  and  tedious,  and  cumbrous  in 
expression.  Many  new  words  are  used  which  approxi 
mate  to  Aramaic  and  adumbrate  the  vocabulary  of 
tho  Mishna  (pp.  35f.). 

Dale. — The  language,  as  just  pointed  out,  stamps 
Ch.  as  among  the  very  latest  books  of  tho  OT.  The 
main  indications  as  to  date  in  the  book  itself  are  as 
follows  :  in  2  Ch.  8622!  reference  is  made  to  the 
edict  of  Cyrus  permitting  tho  return  of  tho  Jews,  so 
that  at  the  earliest  the  book  belongs  to  the  Persian 
period  ;  that  it  cannot,  however,  belong  to  the  be 
ginning  of  this  period  is  clear  from  1  Ch.  297,  where 
the  daric  i»  mentioned  ;  the  daric  was  introduced  by 
Darius  I.  But  the  book  must  belong  to  a  much  later 
date  than  this,  for  in  1  Ch.  817-24  (even  if  the  RV  in 
21  represents  the  correct  text)  the  genealogy  from 
Zembbabel  is  carried  down  to  the  sixth  generation, 
which  would  give  c.  350  B.C.  as  the  earliest  date  of  the 
book.  But  in  v.  21  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  Pesh., 
and  Vulg.,  which  in  all  probability  represents  the  right 
one,  brings  the  genealogy  from  Zerubbabel  down  to 
the  eleventh  generation  ;  this  means  that  the  book 
cannot  have  been  written  until  well  into  the  Greek 
period.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  assign 
ing  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  as  the  approxi 
mate  date  of  our  book.  Tho  religious  standpoint  of 
the  writer  (see  above)  accords  with  this  estimate  of 
the  date. 

Soureas. — A  considerable  list  can  be  made  of  tho 
sources  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  which  he  utilised 
in  making  his  compilation.  They  fall  into  two  cate 
gories  :  (1)  historical  records,  (2)  prophetical  writings. 
The  former  comprise  a  large  work  on  the  history  of 
the  kings  cited  under  several  names  :  "  The  book  of 
the  kings  of  Israel"  (1  Ch.  9i,  2  Ch.  2031,  33i8) : 
"  The  book  of  tho  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  "  (2  Ch.  16 
11,  2526,  2826,  8232);  "The  book  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah"  (2  Ch.  2?7,  3527,  36s),  and  "Tho 
chronicles  of  king  David "  (1  Ch.  2724),  which 
was  probably  a  section  of  the  same  large  work.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  "  Tho  commentary  (midrash) 
of  the  book  of  the  kings  "  (2  Ch.  2427).  There  were 
thus  two  historical  sources,  the  large  work  and  the 
rnidrash  on  it.  The  former  was  not  our  Book  of  Kings  ; 
this  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  matter 
which  is  not  in  the  canonical  Kings  (see,  e.g.,  2  Ch.  27 1-7; 
cf.  2  K.  1531-36,  33i8,  368)  ;  but  it  was  a  work  of 
later  date  than  the  canonical  Kings,  because  this  latter 
used  separate  sources  for  the  histories  of  the  northern 
and  southern  kingdoms,  whereas  in  tho  Chronicler's 
source  the  histories  of  both  kingdoms  are  combined. 
The  reason  why  the  Chronicler  did  not  use  the  canonical 
Kings,  assuming  that  it  was  available  for  him,  was 
that  in  the  source  which  he  utilised,  both  the  ecclesi 
astical  point  of  view  and  the  method  of  handling  the 
material  were  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste. 
Tho  other  historical  source  is  the  "  midrash  of  the  book 
of  the  kings  "  ;  many  scholars  believe  that  this  is 
really  the  same  as  the  source  just  referred  to,  because 
it  is  evident,  judging  from  the  Chronicler's  excerpts, 
that  the  Book  of  the  Kings  was  itself  of  a  midrashic 
character ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
Chronicler  uses  a  distinct  title  in  reference  to  it  suggests 
that  it  was  a  different  work.  It  is  true  that  the  Boole 
of  tho  Kings  utilised  by  the  Chronicler  was  of  a 
midrashic  character,  but  between  this  and  a  book 
which  has  the  specific  title  of  "  Midrash,"  and  which 
is  therefore  a  Midrash  and  nothing  else,  there  is  a  great 
difference.  The  balance  of  probability  points  to  the 
two  sources  being  different. 

Of  the  other  sources,  prophetical  writings,  tho  names 


are  :  "  The  history  (lit.  '  words  '  and  so  below)  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  the  history  of  Gad  the  seer  "  (1  Ch.  29ag)  ;  "  The 
history  of  Shemaiah  tho  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  " 
(2  Ch.  12i5)  ;  "  Tho  history  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel " 
(2  Ch.  2034)  ;  "  The  acts  of  Uzziah,"  written  by 
Isaiah  the  prophet  (2  Ch.  2622) :  "  The  history  of  the 
seers  "  (2  Ch.  33 19).  While  all  these  were,  no  doubt, 
originally  independent  works,  they  were  most  probably 
all  incorporated  into  the  largo  Book  of  the  Kings, 
mentioned  above,  by  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  ;  this 
is  specifically  stated  to  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  one 
(2  Ch.  2034).  In  addition  we  have  "  The  midrash  of 
tho  prophet  Iddo  "  (2  Ch.  1322),  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  independent  work,  and  "  The  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  prophet  "  in  the  books  of  tho  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  (2  Ch.  3232).  The  Chronicler  does  not,  there 
fore,  appear  to  have  had  any  sources  more  authorita 
tive  than  the  canonical  books  known  to  us. 

Literature. — Commentaries:  (a)  Elmslie  (CB),  Ball 
in  Ellicoti's  Commentary,  Bennett  (Ex.B),  Harvey- 
Jellie  (Cent.B).  (b]  Curtiss  (ICC),  (c)  Oettli,  Bertheau 
(KEH),  Kittel  (SBOT)  (HK),  Benzlnger  (KHS). 
Other  Literature :  Introductions  to  OT.,  Robertson 
Smith,  OTJG,a  pp.  140-148;  articles  in  the  Bible 
Dictionaries. 

THE   FIRST  BOOK  OF  CHRONICLES 

PART  I  (1  Ch.  1-9).  Genealogical  Lists,  together 
v/ith  Geographical  and  Historical  Notes. — These  chapters 
form  a  general  introduction  to  the  whole  work.  They 
contain  the  following  genealogies,  often  in  an  incom 
plete  form  :  Adam  to  Israel  (1-22) — with  the  exception 
of  Cain's  descendants  (Gen.  4i6-22) — the  whole  material 
is  taken  from  Gen.  1-36;  Judah  (23-55);  David 
(81-24)  ;  Judah  again,  and  made  up  of  fragments 
(4i-23) ;  Simeon  (4^4-43) ;  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
the  tribe  (the  eastern)  of  Manassch  (01-26)  ;  Levi  and 
the  Levitical  cities  (6i-3i) ;  Issachar  (7i-s)  ;  Ben 
jamin  (76-12)  ;  Naphtali  (7is)  ;  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (the  western)  (714-19) ;  Ephraim  (720-29)  ; 
Asher  (730-40)  ;  Benjamin  again,  together  with  the 
house  of  Saul  (81-40).  Then  follows  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  given  in  the  order  : 
eons  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Ephrairn,  Manasseh,  priests, 
Levites,  doorkeepers  (91-44) ;  35-44  are  repeated 
verbally  from  829-38. 

PART  II  (1  Ch.  10-29).  The  Reign  of  David.— 
X.  1-14.  The  Death  of  Saul  (see  notes  on  1  S.  31 1-13). 
— 10.  the  house  01  their  gods :  altered  purposely  by  the 
Chronicler  instead  of  "  the  house  of  Ashtaroth  "  in 
1  S.  31 10  (LXX  Ashtorcth). — his  head  in  the  house  of 
Dagon  :  1  S.  31 10  "  his  body  to  the  wall  of  Beth-Shan." 
— 12.  buried:  according  to  1  S.  31 12  tho  bodies  were 
first  burned  ;  this  detail  was  purposely  omitted  by  tho 
Chronicler  as  such  a  practice  was  revolting  to  him. 
being  against  the  Law  (cf.  Dt.  2123)  excepting  as  a 
punishment  for  grievous  forms  of  sin  (Lev.  20i4,  219).— 
18i.  An  addition  by  the  Chronicler  in  order  to  explain 
why  Yahweh's  anointed  camo  by  such  a  terrible  end. — 
inquired  not  of  tho  LORD :  I  S.'  286  does  not  bear  this 
out. 

XL  1-47.  David  Made  King  in  Hebron ;  Jerusalem 
Taken ;  David's  Mighty  Men  (see  notes  on  2  S.  01-3, 
6-10  23.S-39). — 42-47.  An  addition  by  the  Chronicler 
from  some  unknown  source. 

XII.  1-40.  David's  Supporters. — An  enumeration  of 
those  who  rallied  round  David  during  his  outlaw  life 
in  Ziklag  (cf.  1  S.  27si.),  and  a  list  of  those  who  were 
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instrumental  in  setting  him  upon  the  throne. — 2.  they 
ware  of  Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin:  cf.  i6iL,  29;  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  Saul  was  deserted  by  his  own 
kinsfolk  (see  2  S.  225,31)  in  any  great  numbers. 
ISenjaminites  occupied  positions  of  importance  in 
post-exilic  times  (see  Neh.  117-9),  which  probably  has 
something  to  do  with  the  Chronicler's  assertions. — • 
15.  in  the  first  month  .  .  .  :  i.e.  Nisan  (  =  April  (ap 
proximately). — 18.  the  spirit  came  upon:  lit.  "  clothed  " 
iJg.  034*).  —Thine  are  we  .  .  .  thy  God  helpeth 
thoe :  a  poetical  fragment,  probably  old,  even  though 
it  does  not  occur  in  2  S.— 23/1.  Cf.  11 1-3.— 29.  of 
the  children  of  Benjamin  .  .  .  the  greatest  part  of 
them:  but  see  2  S.  2oi. 

XIII.  1-14.  The  Bringing  up  of  the  Ark  from  Kiriath- 
jearim  to  the  House  of  Obed-Edom  (cf.  2  S.  GI-II). — 
The  event  here  mentioned  is  put  in  its  wrong  place  by 
the    Chronicler   (see   2   S.    Si  1-2 5)   with   tiie   object   of 
emphasizing  Da\id's  zeal  for  t he  worship  of   Vahweh, 
which  is  represented  as  his  fiist  care  after  being  made- 
king  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. — 1^4.  An  introduc 
tion  inserted  by  the  Chronicler  setting  forth  his  own 
point  of  view. — 5.  Shihor :  conceived  of  as  the  southern 
boundary   of  ancient   Israel  ;  there   is,   of  course,   no 
mention  of  this  in  the  parallel  account  in  2  S.- — the 
entering  in  of  Harnath:    the  northern  boundary  (cf. 
Nu.  132i,  Jos.  K55.  -Ig.  33).— 6-14.  See  notes  on  2  S.  6 
i-n. — 14.  The  II V  rendering  hero  is  misleading;  the 
words   should   run,    following   the    Hebrew   text   as   it 
stands:     "And    the    ark    <>f    (i<id    abode    among    the 
people  (lit.  '  house  ')  of  Obed-edom  in  its  house  .  .  .  "  ; 
it  is  possible,  in  view  of  '2  S.  limi'.,  that  "  in  its  house  " 
is  a  textual  error  for  "  tlie  (Jittite.'1     If,  however,  the 
Hebrew  text  as  it  stands  is  correct,  the  ditferenco  be 
tween  this  passage  and  its  parallel  2  S.  u'n  is  .signifi 
cant,  for  in  the  latter  the  Ark  is  stated  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom.  while  the  Chronicler, 
regarding  the  Ark  as  too  holy  to  abide  in  an  ordinary 
house,   supposes   a    special   one   (presumably  a   tent ; 
cf.  15i),  to  have  been  erected  for  it. 

XIV.  1-17.  DaviJTs  Victory  over  the  Philistines.— 

See  notes  on  2  S.  011-25. — 17.  An  addition  by  the 
Chronicler. 

XV.  1-  XVI.  43.  The  Bringing  up  of  the  Ark  to  Jeru 
salem  (cf.  2  S.  6i2-20«). — The  account  given  by  the 
Chronicler   is  much   more  elaborate,  stress  being  laid 
on  the  part  played  by  the  priests  and  Levites  ;    they 
are  not  mentioned  in  2  S. — XV.  2.  Cf.  Nu.  150,  4is, 
7g,  lOi?.     On  the  previous  occasion  of  the  removal  of 
the  Ark,  the  Law  had  not  been  observed  (13?  ;  cf.  lois). 
— 12.  sanctify  yourselves :  this  was  done  by  washing  of 
garments  (Ex.lOio-i4),  by  sexn-d  ab-.i  ineneo  (Ex.lOis), 
and  by  bodily  cleansing  ('( !en.  352).— 13.  made  a  breach 
upon  us:    cf.  13n  ;   for  the  underlying  idea,   see   14n. 
—17.    Keman  .  .  .  A-.aph  .  .  .  Ethan:    cf.    631-48: 
Ihese   three  names  became  the  designations  of  guilds 
of   Temple-singers    and    musicians.     Asaph    is    usually 
mentioned  first,  and  his  oili.-e  was  probably  the  most 
important.     The  office  which,  us  far  as  we  know,  he 
was  the  first  to  fill  continued  a:;  long  as  the  Temple 
stood,  for   the   Temple   official    t,i   later  days,   whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  psalmody,  may 
be   regarded   as   essentially    the    successor   of   Asaph  ; 
under  him  was  a  large  number  of  musicians,  including 
singers   and   instrumentalists   who   accompanied   with 
singing  of  psalms  and  playing  of  stringed  instruments 
the    daily    burnt    offering    (Mishna,     Yoma,    iii.    1 1  ; 
Tamid,  vii.   3).     For  Ethan  the  more  usual  name  is 
Jeduthun. — 18.  their  brethren  of  the  second  degree: 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  were  the 
specific  duties  of  these,  but  as  those  of  the  first  degree — 


Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan — were  primarily  singera 
(though  they  also  played  on  the  cymbals),  possibly 
those  of  the  second  degree  wore  those  who  restricted 
themselves  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  singing  on 
stringed  instruments,  etc.  —  20.  psalteries  set  to 
Alamoth:  by  "  psalteries"  are  meant  harps  (nebel) ; 
the  expression  "  set  to  Alamoth,"  or  "  upon  Alamoth," 
is  difficult;  it  means  lit.  "after  the  manner  of 
maidens,"  and  may  thus  refer  to  high  pitch  ;  in  the 
case  before  us  the  meaning  would  thus  be  that  the 
harps  which  accompanied  the  singing  were  to  be 
played  on  a  high  pitch  (cf.  Ps  -106  Title,  4814*).  On 
the  question  of  singing-women  in  the  Temple,  see  the 
note  on  Ezr.  265  >  here  reference  may  be  made  to 
Am.  83*,  where,  according  to  the  probably  correct 
emendation  of  the-  Hebrew  text,  it  is  said,  "  then  will 
the  women-singers  hi  the  Temple  howl." — 21.  with 
harps  set  to  Sheminith :  the  harp  here  mentioned 
(kinnor)  was  probably  of  smaller  size  than  those 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse.  Jerome  says  ( Comm. 
in  Ps.  302)  that  the  kinnor  had  six  strings  while  the 
ncbd  had  ten.  "  Set  to  Sheminith  "  (lit.  "  upon  the 
eighth  ")  refers,  according  to  the  Midrash  Tehillim  on 
Pss.  6,  12,  to  an  eight-stringed  instrument  played  an 
octave  lower  than  the  voices. — to  lead :  i.e.  the  kinnor- 
players  led  off,  and  were  presently  joined  by  the  voices 
with  the  fuller  accompaniment  of  the  rae&eZ-players. — 
22.  was  over  the  song :  cf.  27  ;  read  "  in  the  carry 
ing."  i.e.  of  the  Ark.  Reference  to  song  is  not  found 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  would  bo  out  of  place  here  since 
the  singing  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  verses, 
and  was  under  the  direction  of  Asaph,  etc.,  not 
Chenaniah.  Further,  that  it  is  the  Ark  which  is  here 
referred  to  is  shown  by  the  context,  23f.— 24.  trumpets  : 
the  chazuzerah  was  a  long,  straight  metal  tube  opening 
out  at  the  end  ;  quite  different  from  the  ancient  shujar, 
"  ram's  horn,"  also  called  keren.- — 25-XVI.  3.  See  notes 
on  2  S.6  12-19.- — XVI.  4-6.  This  appointment  of  Levites 
to  serve  before  the  Ark  refers  to  the  jxsrmanent  arrange 
ments  as  distinct  from  the  temporary  appointment  of 
Levites  to  bring  up  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  (15i7ff.). — • 
7-36.  This  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  is,  with 
only  slight  variations,  a  compilation  from  the  Psalter, 
viz.  8-22=  Ps.  lOai-is;  23-33  =  Ps-  116;  34-36  =  Ps. 
106i,47f.  (see  the  notes  on  these  Pss.). — 37-43.  A 
continuation  of  4-6  dealing  further  with  the  duties 
of  the  priests  and  Lovites. 

XVII.  1-27.  David  s  Purpose  to  Build  a  Temple  is 
Hindered  by  Nathan ;   God's  Promise  to   him ;     his 
Prayer  (see  notes  on  2  S.  7). — 1.  in  his  house:    the 
words  in  2  S.  7i,  "  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest 
from  all  his  enemies  round  about,"  are  omitted  here 
as  the  Chronicler,  looking  back  upon  the  history  of 
those  times,  saw  that  this  "  rest  "  had  been  of  but 
short  duration. 

XVIII.  1-17.  David's  Wars  (see  notes  on  2  S.  8).— 
Gath  and  her  towns:    lit.  ''and  her  daughters";    in 
2  S.  81  the  words  "  the  bridle  of  the  mother  city  "  are 
probably  corrupt. — 17.  the  sons  cf  David  were  chief 
about  the  king:    the  words  in  2  S.  818,  "  and  David's 
sons  were  priests,"  were  altered  by  the  Chronicler,  who 
held  that  only  the   descendants   of  Aaron   could   be 
priests. 

XIX.  1-19.  The  Ammonite  War  (see  notes  on  2  S.  10). 

XX.  1-3.  The   Ammonites   Subdued  (see  notes  on 
2  S.  Hi.  12soi.). 

XX.  4-8.  Incidents  during  the  Philistine  War  (see 
notes  on  2  S.  21 18-2  2). 

XXI.  1-XXII.  1.— The  Numbering  of  the  Hosts  ;  the 
Punishment  (see  notes  on  2  S.   24i-25). — There  are 
many  variations  from  the  corresponding  passage  in 
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2  S.,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Chronicler  used 
any  other  source  or  not. — 1.  And  Satan  stood  up :  in 
2  S.  24 1  the  temptation  comes  from  Yahweh  ;  the 
Chronicler  altered  this  as  unfitting  in  view  of  the 
developed  doctrine  of  God  which  had  supervened.  In 
the  eailier  literature  the  term  "  Satan  "  means  "  adver 
sary  "  (Nu.  2222,32)  ;  its  use  here  as  a  proper  name  is 
a  development  due  to  the  influence  of  Persian  demon- 
ology  on  Jewish  belief;  cf.  Job  16*,  22,  Zech.  3  if. — 
6.  Probably  added  because,  according  to  Nu.  149,  the 
Levites  might  not  be  numbered  for  military  purposes  ; 
he  mentions  Benjamin  as  not  being  counted  because 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  lying  on  his  borders. — - 
9.  God:  cf.  2929,  2  Ch.  2925.— 15.  the  threshing-floor 
of  Oman :  this  was  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion  where 
the  Temple  was  built  (cf.  22i).  In  2  S.  24i6  and  else 
where  Oman  occurs  in  the  form  Araunah. — 16.  Not  in 
2  S.  24. — between  the  heaven  and  the  earth:  the 
Hebrew  way  of  expressing  "  in  mid-air."  The  de 
scription  of  the  angel  is  a  development  due  to  the 
influence  of  Persian  angelology  ;  the  earlier  Hebrew 
conception  pictured  angels  as  men. — 18.  The  reference 
to  the  angel  here  and  in  20  is  added  by  the  Chronicler 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  supernaturalness  of 
the  episode  ;  in  2  S.  24i8ff.  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  angel. — 23.  wheat  for  the  meal- offering:  a  char 
acteristic  addition  by  the  Chronicler  (cf.  Lev.  2iff.).- — 
25.  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold:  this,  too,  is  charac 
teristic  of  the  Chronicler,  who  desires  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  everything  connected  with  the  Temple,  even 
down  to  its  very  site.  In  2  S.  2424  the  price  is  fifty 
shekels  of  silver,  including  the  oxen. — 26.  from  heaven 
by  fire:  another  addition  by  the  Chronicler  (cf.  Lev.  9 
24). — 28-XXII.  I.  2()i.  forms  a  parenthesis  ;  28  and 
22 1  describe  the  definite  choice  of  Oman's  threshing- 
floor  as  the  site  of  the  Temple, — 29.  the  high  place  at 
Gibeon:  cf.  1639. 

XXII.  2^XXIX.  30.  The  whole  of  this  section  is  the 
work  of  the  Chronicler,  though  it  is  probable  that  ho 
utilised  some  earlier  sources  in  compiling  it ;  a  good 
deal  of  OT  material  is  woven  into  it,  but  it  has  no 
parallel  in  earlier  books,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chapters  so 
far  considered. 

XXII.  2-19.  David's  Preparation  for  the  Building  of 
the  Temple. — This  is  an  imaginative  elaboration  of 
2  S.  71-3,13. — 3.  couplings:  the  word  is  used  only 
here  (in  reference  to  an  iron  object)  and  in  2  Ch.  34n 
(in  reference  to  a  wooden  object).  It  refers  probably 
to  hinges.  A  word  from  the  same  root  occurs  in 
Ex.  36i7  of  the  "  place  of  joining  "  of  curtains,  and  in 
Ex.  28i7  of  the  "  place  of  joining  "  of  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  ephod. — 7.  Taken  from  1  K.  817. — 
8.  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood :  cf,  283  ;  the 
Chronicler's  inference  from  1  K.  53.- — 9.  Solomon,  and 

1  will  give  peace  :  a  word-play  ;   in  Hebrew  "  Solomon  " 
=  Shtlumoh,   and    "  peace  "=Shalom ;     but    the    two 
words  are  not  radically  connected  — 10.  Taken  from 

2  S.  7i3,i4«  =  l    Ch.  17i2,i3«.— 12f.    This  stress    laid 
on  the  observance  of  the  Law  is  characteristic  of  the 
Chronicler. — 14.  in    my    affliction :     better    "  in    my 
poverty  "  ;    the  Chronicler  desires  to  teach  that,  how 
ever  great  the  amount  devoted  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  any  contribution   to  such  an  object  can   at 
best  be  but  a  poor  one  ;    hence  also  the  enormous 
exaggeration   in   stating   the   amount   so   bestowed. — 
16.   there    is    no    number:    the    reference    is    not   to 
the  gold   and    silver,   etc.,   which   were   weighed   (cf. 
"  without   weight "    in    14),    but   to   the   number   of 
bhe  workmen  mentioned  in  15.     The  Chronicler,  with 
characteristic  exaggeration,  speaks   of    the   metal   as 
being    without    weight    and    the    workmen    without 


number ;  the  quantity  in  each  case  defied  enumera 
tion. 
XXIII.  1-XXIV.  31.  The  Levites  and  the  Priests.— 

The  Chronicler  implies  that  the  organisation  of  the 
Levites  and  priests  and  the  settling  of  their  duties — as 
existing  in  his  day — was  all  the  work  of  David. — 5. 
princes  of  the  sanctuary:  a  title  corresponding  to  an 
official  in  Babylonian  sanctuaries  of  earlier  days,  and 
probably  borrowed  and  adapted  by  the  returned  exiles  ; 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  "  princes  of  God."' — 6-23.  An 
enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  the  sacred  duties 
of  the  various  Levitical  families. — 24.  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward :  see  note  on  Ezr.  3s. — 28-32. 
The  duties  of  the  Levites  in  the  sanctuary. — 30.  and 
to  stand  every  morning  .  .  .  and  likewise  at  even :  it 
is  permissible  to  gather  from  this  mention  of  the  two 
fold  daily  services  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  that  sot 
forms  of  prayer  were  already  in  existence  at  this  time, 
and  one  naturally  thinks  of  the  earliest  prayer  in  the 
Jewish  Liturgy  still  in  daily  use,  the  Shcnwnch  '  Esreli 
("  Eighteen  Benedictions  "),  the  constant  part  of 
which  (viz.  the  first  three  and  last  three  benedictions) 
consist  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  while  the  inter 
mediate  benedictions  are  variable,  and  consist  of 
petitions. — 31.  the  set  feasts:  viz.  Passover  and  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  (Mazzoth)  (Nu.  2816-25), 
Pentecost  (Nu.  2826-31),  and  Tabernacles  (Nu.  29 12- 
38) ;  cf.  also  Dt.  16i-i7,  pp.  101  -10 4.— XXIV.  1-19.  The 
courses  of  the  priests  (the  sons  of  Aaron),  twenty-four  in 
number,  took  their  turns  in  the  service  of  the  Temple, 
and  each  course  cast  lots  for  the  particular  place  of 
service  of  each  priest  (cf.  Lk.  Isf.).—  20-31.  Another 
list  of  Levites  ;  this  is  probably  from  a  later  hand  ; 
the  names  coincide  to  a  large  extent  with  those  already 
given  in  287-23,  though  some  new  ones  are  added. 

XXV.  1-31.  The  Temple  Singers  and  Musicians.— 
The  musicians,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  also  con 
sisted  of  twenty-four  courses. — 1.  Asaph  .  .  .  Heman 
.  .  .  Jeduthun:       see    note    on     15i7. — who     should 
prophesy  with  harps  .  .  . :   according  to  the  Chronicler 
the  Temple  musician  ranked  with  the  prophet ;  but  he 
had  authority  for  doing  so,  since  it  is  evident  from 
1   S.   lOsf.    that  the  playing  of   musical  instruments 
was  associated  with  the  prophetic  office.     In  2  Ch.  20 14 
it  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jahaziel, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph. — 4.  Hananiah  .  .  .  Maha- 
zioth :    although  these  appear  now  as  proper  names 
they  were  possibly  not  so  originally  ;    the  words,  with 
a  few  slight   emendations,   form    the    fragment  of   a 
prayer,  viz.  :    "  Be  gracious  unto  mo.  Yah,  be  gracious 
unto  me  ;   my  God  art  Thou,  Thee  do  I  magnify  and 
exalt ;    my  helper  when  I  am  in  trouble,  I  say,  give 
me  fulness  of  visions."     At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  all  these  words  occur  as  proper  names 
elsewhere  in  this  chapter  (23-31). 

XXVI.  1-32.  Further    Levitical  Temple  Officials.— 
These  include  the  gatekeepers  (1-19),  those  who  were 
over  the  treasuries  (20—28).  and  the  officers  and  judges 
who   were   "  for  the  outward   business  over  Israel  " 
(29-32). — 12ff.  In  what  the  Chronicler  says  about  the 
Temple  he  is  guided  by  the  Temple  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  viz.  the  post-exilic  one  built  by  Zerub- 
babel.  —  18.    Parbar :    see    RVm  ;    perhaps    from    a 
Persian  word   meaning  that  which   is  light ;    i.e.   an 
open   structure  on  the  western  side  of  the  Temple. 
This  is,  however,  uncertain.     Whether  the  word  has 
anything  to  do  with  parvarim  (translated  "  precincts  " 
in  PvV)  in  2  K.  23n,  is  doubtful.— 20.  Although  two 
kinds  of  treasuries  are  mentioned,  those  of  the  house 
of  God  and  those  of  the  dedicated  things,  the  latter 
were  but  a  part  of  the  former. — 23-25.  The  names  are 
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obviously  those  of  families,  not  of  individuals,  for  a 
grandson  of  Moses  could  not  have  been  living  in  the 
reign  of  David  (24),  nor  could  representatives  of  six 
generations  have  been  contemporaries  (25). — 29.  the 
outward  business  over  Israel:  by  this  is  probably 
meant  the  business  of  collecting  taxes  for  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  purposes  from  Israelites  living  out 
side  of  Palestine  proper. 

XXVII.  1-34.     Organisation     of     David's     Army: 
Enumeration  of  his  Officials  (cf.  11  loff.). — 1.  According 
to  this  verse  the  army  comprised  288,000  soldiers  ;  this 
is  an  exaggeration. — 32.  David's  uncle  :   bettor  "  kins 
man  "  ;    the  Hebrew  word  dud  is  used  in  this  general 
Bonse. — 33.  cf.   2  S.    1012.37.— the  king's  friend:    a 
title  of  honour  probably  adapted  from  the  Egyptian 
court ;   it  occurs  several  times  in  1  Mac.,  e.g.  2i8,  338. 

XXVIII.  1-21.  David's  Address  to  the  Great  Ones  of 
!-<e  Land :  he  Gives  Solomon  the  Plans  of  the  Temple. — 
'n  this  chapter  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  taken 
up  from  whore  it  was    left  at   the  end  of   cti.  22. — 
2.  my  brethren  and  my  people:  see  Dt.  17 15,  where  it 
is  said  that  "  one  from  among  thy  brethren  shait  thou 
set  king  over  thee."     As  so  often  elsewhere,  the  ideas 
of   the   Chronicler   are   dominated    by   the   Law  ;     an 
oriental  king  does  not  place  himself  on  a  level  with  his 
subjects  in  this  way.     2  S.  19i2f.  does  not  contradict 
this,  for  there  David  is  speaking   in  reference  to  the 
elders  of  the  land,  some  of  whom  were  his  kinsmen  ;  it 
was.  moreover,  a  time  of  grievous  stress  for  the  king, 
so  that  there  was  a  special  reason  for  calling  thorn  his 
brethren.-  the  footstool  of  our  God  :   either  in  reference 
to  the  Ark  (Pss.  905,  132/)  or  to  the  sanctuary  itself 
(Lam.  2i,   la.   «>0i6).     The  "  footstool  "  spoken  of  in 
2  Oh.  9i8  is  a  different  word  in  Hebrew. — 5.  he  hath 
Chosen  Solomon  my  son  .  .  . :    The  Chronicler  repre 
sents  Solomon  as  having  been  Divinely  chosen  as  king. 
The  history  is  different.     So! onion  usurped  the  throne, 
thanks  to   the  machinations  of   Bathsheba  aided   by 
Nathan  and  Benauih  ;   the  rightful  heir.  Adonijah,  was 
thus  ousted  (see  1  K.  1-236). — 7f.  Note  the  stress  laid 
upon    keeping    the    commandments,    i.e.    the    Law. — 
11-19.  The    Chronicler    credits    David    with    having 
thought  out  all  the  details  of  the  building  of  the  Temple 
and  of  its  furniture  ;    this  i.-i  unhistorical.     With  too 
whole  passage  cf.  Ex.  25.— 12.  by  the  spirit:    better 
"in  his  mind";    ruach  (lit.   "spirit")  has  here  the 
meaning  which  the  heart  (lib)  ordinarily  has  in  the 
OT,  viz.  the  seat  of  the  understanding  (cf.  Ex.  35io). 
This  use  of  ruach  is  late. — 19.  All  this  .  .  .  from  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  :   it  is  probable  that  the  LXX  reflects 
a   better  reading  hero  :    according  to  it  David  gives 

'all  this"  in  writing  to  Solomon  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord.  i.e.  by  God's  guidance.— 20.  David's  address  to 
Solomon,  broken  by  "11-19.  is  taken  up  again  here. 

XXIX.  1-30.  Response  to  David's  Appeal  for  Offer 
ings:  his  Thanksgiving  and  Death.— 1-9.  Cf.  Ex.  35 
4-0,20-29. — 1.  the  palace:  the  Hebrew  word  occurs 
only  in  the  later  OT  books,  and  is  mostly  used  in 
reference  to  a  Persian  palace  :  in  Noh.  2s,  Dan.  82  it  is 
used  of  the  Temple  as  here. — 5.  to  consecrate  himself  : 
lit.  "  to  fill  h<s  hand,"  a  technical  term  for  instituting 
into  the  priesthood  (cf.  Ex.  2841,  3229,  Lev.  833*), 
which  is  used  here  in  a  wider  sense.  On  the  analogy 
of  the  parallel  expression  in  Assyrian  the  "  filling  " 
referred  to  the  office  with  which  the  candidate  was 
endowed.  From  Jg.  175.12,  where  the  term  first 
occurs,  it  is  evident  that  the  hand  was  not  filled  with 
anything  in  a  literal  sense,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  later  days,  when  the  meaning  of  the  term 
had  been  forgotten.— 10-19.  Much  of  this  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  was  probably  based  upon  some  form  of 


prayer  in  the  Temple  Liturgy.  The  form  as  well  as 
much  of  the  substance  is  still  reflected  in  some  of  the 
more  ancient  elements  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy. — 22b. 
contrast  with  this  the  history  given  in  1  K.  1  ;  the 
deliberateness  of  the  Chronicler's  omissions  is  empha 
sized  by  his  knowledge  of  the  details,  there  given, 
betrayed  in  24,  "  and  all  the  sons  likewise  of  king 
David  submitted  themselves  unto  Solomon  the  king." — 
25.  as  had  not  been  ...  in  Israel:  this  is  probably 
no  more  than  a  conventional  phrase,  since  the  Chronicler 
is  not  likely  to  have  recognised  any  kings  other  than 
Saul  and  David  before  this  time,  such  as  Abimelech 
Jg.  9)  or  Ish-bosheth  (2  S.  2af.)— 26-30.  The  end  of 
David's  reign. — 27.  See  IK,  2n  and  cf.  2  S.  64!.— 
29.  the  history  of  Samuel  .  .  .  Gad  the  seer:  the 
histories  (lit.  "  words  "  or  "  acts  ")  of  these  threo  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct  sources  ;  that  they  were  so  is 
possible  ;  but  they  may.  on  the  other  hand,  be  merely 
sections  of  the  large  historical  compilations  represented 
by  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  history  of  Jehu  (2  Ch.  2034)  and  of  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  (2  Ch.  3232)  ;  cj.  also  2  Ch.  33i9-— 30.  all  the 
kingdoms  of  tho  countries:  cf.  2  Ch.  12«,  17io,  2029. 

THE   SECOND  BOOK   OF   CHRONICLES 

PART  III  (2  Ch.  1-9).  The  History  of  the  Reign  ol 
Solomon. — I.  1-13.  Solomon  at  Gibeon  (see  notes  on 
1  K.  84-15). — 1-5.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to 
these  verses  in  1  K.  excepting  the  reference  to  Gibeoa 
in  1  K.  84.— 3.  for  there  was  the  tent  of  meeting :  the 
earlier  history  makes  no  mention  of  this  ;  it  was  pro 
bably  inserted  by  the  Chronicler  in  order  to  explain 
away  what  would  to  him  have  appeared  unthinkable 
in  a  God-fearing  king,  viz.  worshipping  at  a  high 
place  (bamah) ;  cf.  Lev.  17fd  The  presence  in  Gibeon 
of  the  brazen  altar,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  would 
also,  in  his  eyes,  have  justified  Solomon  in  worshipping 
there  ;  no  mention  is  made,  however,  in  1  K.  84  of  tho 
brazen  altar  being  at  Gibeon. — 7-13.  See  notes  on 
1  K.  35-15,  upon  which  this  passage  is  based  ;  the 
variations  are  unimportant. 

I.  1£-17.  Solomon's  Wealth  (see  notes  on  1  K.  10 
26-29  and  cf.    1   Ch.   925-28).— The   position  of  this 
section,  as  compared  with  the  sequence  of  the  history 
in  1  K.,  suggests  that  tho  source  which  the  Chronicler 
had  before  him  was  not  in  all  respects  identical  with 
the  present  form  of  1  K. 

II.  1-18.  Preparations  for  the  Building  of  the  Temple 
(see  notes  on  1  K.  55-30). — Though  the  general  narra 
tive  in  the  parallel  passages  is  the  same,  the  Chronicler's 
account  varies  in  detail  sufficiently  from  that  in  1  K. 
to  suggest  the  probability  that  the  Chronicler  used  a 
different  source.— 14.  of  the  daughters  of  Dan:    in 
1  K    7i4  "  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali"  ;   a  number  of 
other  variations  of  this  kind  bears  out  what  has  just 
been  said  as  to  the  Chronicler's  source. 

III.  1-V.  1.  The  Building  of  the  Temple  and  its 
Equipment  (see  notes  on  1  K.  6.  713-51)- — What  was 
said  in  reference  to  the  preceding  section  applies  also 
to    this    one.     The    Chronicler   omits    all    mention   of 
Solomon's  other  buildings,  his  interest  being  centred  on 
the  Temple  ;  he  has,  on  tho  other  hand,  many  additions 
not  found  in  1  K.— III.  1.  mount  Moriah:    cf.  Gen. 
222* ;  this  name  for  the  Temple  mount  does  not  occur 
elsewhere    in    tho    OT.— 6.  Paryaim:      perhaps    the 
Hebrew   name   of  a  gold-mine   in  north-east   Arabia 
called  el-fanvain.—iQ.  image  work :    the  meaning^  of 
the  Hebrew  word  is  quite  uncertain  ;    the  LXX  "  of 
wood  "  is  a  mere  guess,  based  probably  on  1  K.  623, 
where  the  cherubim  are  stated  to  have  been  made  of 
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olive  wood. — 14.  No  montion  is  made  of  a  veil  in  1  K. — 
IV.  Iff.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chronicler,  in  describing 
the  Temple  furniture  was  influenced  by  what  he  saw 
in  Zerubbabel's  Temple.— 9.  tb8  court  of  the  priests . . . : 
the  courts  are  described  by  the  Chronicler  as  he  saw 
them  in  his  day ;  they  were  different  in  the  first 
Temple  (see  1  K.  636,  7 12). 

V.  2.-VII.  10.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple  (see 
notes  on  1  K.  8). — The  chief  points  of  difference  be 
tween  the  Chronicler's  account  and  1  K.  8  are  :  (a)  that 
in  4  the  Levitcs  are  the  bearers  of  tho  Ark  (cf.  1  Ch.  15 
2,26f.)  instead  of  the  priests  as  in  IK.  83  ;  (b)  that 
in  5  "  and "  is  omitted  between  "  the  priests  the 
Levites,"  tho  two  being  thus  identified  ;  tho  omission 
may,  however,  be  merely  a  textual  error  ;  (c)  further, 
the'  words  "  for  all  the  priests  .  .  .  for  his  mercy 
cndureth  for  ever  "  (nb-iyi)  are  not  found  in  1  K.  ; 
they  are  from  the  Chronicler,  or  possibly  the  addition 
of  a  later  editor.  These  three  variations  illustrate  tho 
ecclesiastical  standpoint  of  the  Chronicler  and  the 
school  of  thought  to  which  he  belonged,  (d)  In  64if. 
there  is  a  prayer,  made  up  of  Pas.  1302,  132  r, 8— 10,  in 
place  of  the  conclusion  to  Solomon's  prayer  given  in 
1  K.  853.  (e)  In  7 1  the  mention  of  fire  coming  down 
from  heaven  (cf.  1  Ch.  2126)  is  not  found  in  1  K.  854. 
(/)  A  comparison  between  78f.  and  1  K.  865?.  well 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  later  usage  of  the 
Chronicler's  times  was  read  into  that  of  earlier  days. 

VII.  11-22.  A  Second  Divine  Appearance  to  Solomon 
(see  notes  on  1  K.  9i-g). — With  the  exception  of  13-15 
this  section  is  substantially  identical  with  the  corre 
sponding  passage  in  1  K.  ;  there  are  some  variations, 
but  none  of  importance. 

VIIL  1-18.  Solomon's  Various  Religious  and  Secular 
Undertakings  (see  notes  on  1  K.  9ic—28). — A  striking 
difference  occurs  between  2  and  1  K.  9n  ;  here 
Hiram  gives  Solomon  an  unspecified  number  of  cities, 
whereas  in  the  historical  account  Solomon  gives  Hiram 
twenty  cities.  The  discrepancy  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  ;  in  the  Chronicler's  days  when,  with  tho 
lapse  of  time,  the  popular  conception  had  greatly  in 
creased  the  wealth  and  power  of  Solomon,  it  was  not 
thought  credible  that  such  a  monarch  could  really 
have  ceded  Israelite  cities  to  a  heathen  in  lieu  of 
payment.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Chronicler 
deliberately  falsified  history  ;  the  sources  from  which 
he  compiled  his  record  were  various,  and  upon  these 
the  influence  of  tradition  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
without  eScct  ;  moreover,  the  authority  of  the  Book 
of  Kings  was  not,  in  his  day,  what  it  became  in 
later  days,  so  that  he  naturally  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  correct  this,  or  any  other,  source  where  he  believed 
it  to  l>e  erroneous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what 
we  understand  by  "  the  authority  of  Scripture  "  did 
not  arise  until  the  idea  of  a  Canon  had  come  into 
being  after  the  Maccabaan  period,  and  that  prior  to 
this  it;  was  only  the  Pentateuch  which  was  regarded 
as  of  binding  authority. — 11.  my  wife  .  .  .  hath  come: 
these  words  would  truly  have  been  strange  in  the 
mouth  of  Solomon,  but  the  Chronicler  had,  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  extraordinary 
proceeding,  as  it  apj>eared  to  the  Jews  of  his  day,  of 
an  Israelite  king  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Egypt. — 12-16.  An  expansion  of  1  K.  925. — 14>.  the 
courses  of  the  priests  .  .  . :  cf.  1  Ch.  24f. — 17f.  Cf. 
\  K.  926-28. 

IX.  1-31.  The  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  Solo 
mon's  Wealth ;  his  Death  (see  notes  on  1  K.  10i-2g, 
1141-43). — The  variations  between  the  two  records  are 
unimportant. 

PART  IV  (2  Ch.  10-36).  The  History  of  Judah  from 


Rehoboam  to  the  Edict  of  Cyrus.— X.  1-19.  Rehoboani 
is  Rejected  by  the  Israelites  (see  notes  on  1  K.  12i-q).— 
Tho  variations  between  the  two  records  are  unim 
portant. 

XL  1-4.  Shemaiah  Restrains  Rehoboam  from  At 
tacking  Jeroboam  (see  notes  on  1  K.  1221-24). — -The 
variations  between  the  two  records  are  unimportant. 

XI.  5-23.  Rehoboam  Establishes  himself   in  Jeru 
salem. — There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  section 
in  1  K. — 5-12.  Rehoboam's  cities  of  defence.    Although 
these  are  not  enumerated  in  1  K.  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Chronicler  got  the  list  of  them  from 
an  authentic  source. — 13-17.  This  account  of  how  tho 
priests   and  Levites  joined  Rehoboam  was  probably 
inserted  by  the  Chronicler,  who  would  naturally  assume 
that  Yahweh's  ministers  would  follow  Rehoboam  as 
king  of  Judah. — 18-23.  These  details   of  Rehoboam's 
wives  and  family  probably  come  from  some  reliable 
source  ;    they  are  not  given  in  1  K. 

XII.  1-16.  Shishak    Jnvades  Judah ;    Summary   <Ji 
Rehoboam's  Reign ;    his  Death  (see  notes  on  1  K.  H 
211,25-28,29-31). —The  words    in  zb  ("  because  the}- 
had  trespassed  .  .  .'')  to  the  end  of  8,  which  do  not 
figure  in  1  K.,  are  regarded  by  many  commentators 
as  a  midrash  (see  note  on  1322)  which  the  Chronicler 
either  wrote  himself  or  incorporated  from  some  source 
to  which  he  had  access. — 3.   Sukkiini:    not  mentioned 
elsewhere  ;    the   LXX  renders   "  troglodytes  "    (cave- 
dwellers),    but    the    Hebrew    word    rather    suggests 
"  dwellers  in  booths." — 15.  the  histories  .  .  .  the  sear: 
see  note  on  1  Ch.  2829. 

XIII.  1-22.  The  Reign  of  Abijah.— Most  of  this  section 
has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  1  K.,  though  refer 
ences  to  the  history  of  this  reign  occur  in  1  K.  15i-8. — 
If.  Cf.  1  K.  15 if.,  where  the  name  of  Abijah's  mother 
is  given  as  Maacah  ;    so,   too,   2  Ch.    11 20.— 4ff.  The 
representation  of  Abijah  here  (contrast  1  K.   163)  as 
a  God-fearing  champion  of  the  Levitical  worship  is  a 
good  illustration   of  the  Chronicler's   idealising   tend 
ency. — -22.  the  commentary  of  the  prophet  Iddo:    the 
Hebrew   word   for   "  commentary  '     here   is   midrash, 
whicii  in  Rabbinical  literature  means  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  and  its  exposition  ;    the  word 
comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  ''  search,"  so  that  a 
midrash  represents   the  results   of  a  search  that  har> 
been  made  into  the  traditional  text  of  Scripture,  and 
the  consequent  exposition  is  intended  to  elucidate  the 
text.     In  tho  case  of  Iddo's  ritidras/t  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  upon  what  text  it  was  based.     The 
Chronicler  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  a  source  entirely 
different  from  the  Book  of  Kings  (see  2034),  but  as 
its  name  implies,  it  was  a  late  production  (this  is  the 
first  mention  of  a  midrash  in  the  OT),  and  cannot  bo 
regarded  as  having  bo,-n  of  any  historical  value. 

XIV.  1-XVI.  14.  The  Reign   of    Asa  (see  notes  on 
1  K.  108,11-23). — Most  of  this  section  has  no  parallel 
in  1  K. — XIV.  1-8  describes  Asa's  loyalty  to  Yahweh, 
his  defences,  and  his  army.     For  the  "  sun-images  " 
in    5    cf.   Lev.   2830,   Is.    17o,    27g,   Ezek.    64.6 ;     tha 
Hebrew  word  is  hammanim,  "  sun-pillars  "  (hamma  ia 
a  poetical  expression  for  the  sun  in  Is.  2423,  Job  302-8), 
which  were  used  in  connexion  with  Phoenician  Baal- 
worship  ;    this  worship  had  been  imported  into  Pales 
tine  (see  1  K.  16312.). — 9-15  tells  of  Asa's  victory  over 
Zerah  the  Cushite.     This  piece  reads  like  a  midrash 
on  some  narrative  of  an  actual  historical  occurrence 
(see   1  K.  1523,  where  unrecorded  doings  of  Asa  are 
hinted  at).    Whether  the  Chronicler  was  here  using  the 
source   itself   or  a   midrash  on   some   portion   of   tho 
source,  or  whether  he  himself  composed  this  midrashic 
account,   ia  an    open    question.     The    Cushites    wore 
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probably  a  people  living  in  Arabia  (see  21i6). — 15.  tents 
of  cattle:  an  improbable  expression;  probably,  as  ia 
suggested  by  the  LXX  rendering,  the  text  is  not  in 
order  ;  see  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  4ao. — XV.  1-19.  The 
words  of  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  (not  mentioned 
elsewhere)  form  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  account 
of  Asa's  religious  reforms  ;  if  the  words  in  3-6  refer 
to  any  definite  period,  it  must  bo  to  that  of  the  Judges, 
for  the  description  of  the  state  of  the  nation  does  not 
agree  with  any  other  period  recorded  in  the  OT.  The 
whole  of  this  section,  however,  reads  like  a  midrashic 
expansion  of  1  K.  lun-i.v—  XVI.  1-6.  Taken  from 
1  K  15i6-22  with  unimportant  variations. — XVI.  7-10. 
With  the  words  of  9.  "  from  henceforth  thou  shalt 
have  war:,"  contrast  1  K.  15i6,  "and  there  was  no 
war  between  Asa  and  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  all  their 
days."— XVI.  11-14,  With  the  words  "  a  very  great 
burning"  (14)  cj.  '21  ig,  Jer.  31s  ;  the  reference  is  to 
sacrifice  for  the  dead. 

XVII.  1-XX.  37.  The  Reign  01  Jehoshaphat— This 
section  is,  in  the  main,  from  the  hand  of  the  Chronicler, 
whose  spirit  and  aim  are  visible  throughout  ;    ho  has 
utilised  'all  the  information  concerning  Jehoshaphat  to 
be  got  from  1  K.  viz.  in  l.~>24,  22 1-35,41-50  (see  notes). 
— XVII.  1-6     deals     with     Jehoshaphat's     defensive 
measures  ;     he    is    prosperous    because    he    obeys    the 
commandments  of  Yaliweh.— 6.  ha  took  away  the  high 
places  :    but  see  2033  (  =  1  K.  2243).— 7-9,  It  is  difficult 
to  regard  these  statements  as  historical,  they  betray 
too  clearly  the  tendency  characteristic  of  the  Chronicler  ; 
moreover,  what  is  stated  is  in  itself  improbable  at  the 
time  the  occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place.     As 
an  example  of  a  "  prince  "  as  a  teacher  in  the  Law,  the 
case  of  Nehemiah  is  the  most  suggestive,  for  he  clearly 
took  a  leading  part,  together  with  Ezra  and  the  Levites, 
in  pressing  home  the  need  of  observing  the  Law  (see 
Neh.   89-12). — 10-19.  An    account    of    Jehoshaphat's 
great    prosperity,    and    details    concerning    his    army. 
The  fabulous   numbers    here  given  stamp  the  section 
as   unhistorical   so   far  as   its   details   are   concerned  ; 
that    Jehoshaphat's    reign    was    a    prosperous    one    is 
implied  in   1  K.   2241-50.— XVIII.  1-31.  The  alliance 
between  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  against  Syria  ;    then- 
defeat-     See  notes  on  1  K.  22i-3.s  ;  the  variations  are 
unimportant.— XIX.  1-3.  Jehu   the   prophet  reproves 
Jehoshaphat    for    having    allied   himself   with    Ahab. 
These  verses  are  mainly  from  the  Chronicler,  but  see 
1  K.  IGiff.— XIX.  4^11.  This  section,  a  kind  of  midrash 
on  the  name  Jehoshaphat  (  =  "  Yaliweh  judgeth"),is  also 
from  the  Chronicler  ;   he  imagines  the  judicial  arrange 
ments  of  his  own  day  to  have  been  already  in  existence 
in    much    earlier    times.     The   section    is.    in    a   sense, 
analogous  to  177- p.— XX.  1-30.  Jehoshaphat's  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabkes.     This  story  of  a 
m'raculous   battle   is   perhaps  a  midrash  on   the  war 
described  in  1  K.  34ff.,  and  has,  in  so  far,  some  his 
torical  basis  ;    but  the  details  are  purely  imaginary. — 
5.  before  the  new  court:    perhaps  the  same  as  "the 
great  court  "  in  4g  ;    the  Chronicler  has  in  his  mind's 
eye  the  Temple  as  he  know  it.— 7.  Abraham  thy  friend  : 
c/.    Is.    41s,    Jas.    223.— 10.   Cf.    Nu.    20ai.— 14.  By 
speaking  of  Jahaziel  as  one  upon  whom  "  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  "  came,  the  Chronicler  puts  him  in  the  same- 
category  as  the   prophets ;    see  note  on   1  Oh.  25i. — • 
16.  the  ascent  of  Ziz  .  .  .  the  willcnie'is  of  JerueJ: 
both  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Engedi  in   all   proba 
bility  ;   neither  name  occurs  elsewhere  (Gen.  22 14*).— 
31-37.  see  notes  on  1  K.  2241-43,481.— 37.  This  account 
is  quite  different  from  what  is  said  in  1  K.  2248  ;  the 
destruction  of  the  ships  at  Ezion-geber  is  explained  by 
the    Chronicler    as    being    Yahweh's    punishment    on 


Jehoshaphat  for  having  allied  himself  with  the  king 
of  Israel,  the  reprobate  kingdom,  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
Chronicler. 

XXI.  1-20.  The  Reign   of  Jehoram  (see  notes  on 
1  K.  2250,  2  K.  817-22). — A  large  part  of  this  section 
has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  1  and  2  K. — 1.   Cf. 

1  K.  2250.— 5-7.  Cf.  2  K.  817-22.— 7.  a  lamp  to  him 
and  .  .  . :    the  "  lamp  "  is  an  expression  symbolic  of 
a  man's  life  commemorated  and  thus  continued  in  his 
posterity  ;    cj.  tho  "  torch  of  life  "  illustrated  by  the 
Lampadephoria  of  the  Greeks. — 8-10.   Cf.  2  K.  820-22  ; 
in   9  the  Chronicler  omits   the  words  of  2    K.  8216, 
"  and  the  people  fled  to  their  tents,"  which  refer  to 
Jehoram's     army. — 11-15.  This     supposed    letter    of 
Elijah  can  scarcely  be  historical  ;    he  was  a  prophet 
of  the  northern  kingdom.     It  is  probably  due  to  the 
Chronicler,  who  wished   to    emphasize   the   fact   that 
Jehoram's  disease  was  the  work  of  Yaliweh  (18)  by 
making  the  prophet  of  Yahweh  foretell  it ;   c/.  the  case 
of  Ahaziah  (2  K.   U).— 16f.  the  Arabians  .  .  .:    c/. 
notes   on    14ofr. — Jehoahas:     Ahaziah   (see   22i). — the 
burning:   see  note  on  1614. — without  being  desired: 
for  the  idea  see  Jer.  22 18. 

XXII.  1-9.  The  Reign  of  Ahaziah.— Taken,  in  part, 
from  2  K.  824—29,  the  notes  on  which  see. — 2.  forty 
and  two :  this  should  bo  twenty  and  two  (see  1  K.  826). 
— 7-9.  The  contradiction  between  this  account  and  that 
of  2  K.  927tf.  is  sufficiently  striking  to  suggest  that 
the  Chronicler  utilised  an  entirely  different  source  ;    it 
is  not  improbable  that  more  than  one  account  of  the 
occurrence  existed,  and  that  the  Chronicler,  for  some 
reason  of  his  own,  followed  the  one  different  from  that 
,n  2  K.     There  would  have  been  no  sufficient  reason 
for  the  Chronicler  to  have  altered  the  account  in  2  K., 
which  is  the  only  alternative  to  that  of  postulating  a 
different  source. 

XXII.  10-12,  The  Reign  of  Athaliah  (see  notes  on 

2  K.  lli-3). 

XXIII.,  XXIV.  The  Keign  of  Joash  (see  notes  on 
2  K.  114-1221. — While  the  Chronicler  bases  his  narra 
tive,  in  the  main,  on  tho  parallel  passage  in  2  K.,  he 
makes  changes  by  means  of  additions  and  omissions 
which  leave  an  entirely  different  impression  on  tho 
mind  of  the  reader  ;  this  applies  more  especially  to 
the  passage  2;>i-n.  According  to  2  K.  it  is  tho 
captains  of  hundreds,  the  royal  body-guard  com 
posed  of  foreigners,  who  enter  the  Temple  at  the 
instance  of  Jehoiada  and  proclaim  Joash  king  ;  tho 
Chronicler,  on  the  other  hand,  imputes  this  action, 
not  to  the  soldiery  but  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  be 
cause  the  Law  allowed  none  but  priests  and  Levites 
to  enter  the  sanctuary.  He  thus  makes  the  entire 
coup  d'etat  due  to  ecclesiastical,  not  military,  action. — 
XXIII.  1-11.  Joash  is  made  king.  2.  An  addition  by 
the  Chronicler.— 12-15.  Athaliah  is  slain.— 18-21.  He- 
formation  under  Jehoiada's  guidance. — XXIV.  1-14. 
Joash  as  king  ;  his  restoration  of  the  Temple.  There 
are  some  significant  points  of  difference  between  this 
account  and  that  of  2  K.  According  to  the  latter,  the 
house  of  God  having  fallen  into  disrepair,  Joash 
commands  that  certain  dues  and  free-will  offerings  of 
the  people  are  to  bo  utilised  by  the  priests  for  under 
taking  the  repairs  ;  the  priests,  however,  while  taking 
the  money,  do  nothing  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple. 
As  the  result  of  a  protest  against  this  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  the  priests  promise  not  to  receive  any  more 
money  from  the  people  ;  but  they  refuse  to  repair  the 
Temple.  Thereupon  Jehoiada,  presumably  at  the 
command  of  the  king,  places  a  chest  beside  the  altar 
into  which  the  worshippers  cast  their  gifts.  When 
sufficient  money  has  been  received,  the  repair  of  tho 
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Temple  is  proceeded  with.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Chronicler  this  account  becomes  considerably  modified. 
He  could  not  understand  the  Temple  being  permitted 
to  fall  into  disrepair,  so  he  explains  that  the  sons  of 
Athaliah  "  had  broken  up  the  house  of  God  "  (7). 
Again,  to  him  the  idea  of  the  king  deciding  in  regard 
to  gifts  for  the  Temple  on  his  own  initiative  was  un 
fitting,  so  he  represents  Joash's  decision  to  have  a 
chest  placed  by  the  altar  for  receiving  these  gifts  as  a 
compliance  with  the  Mosaic  command  in  Ex.  30i2-i6, 
which  the  people  joyfully  fall  in  with  (6,  8-10).  Onco 
more,  that  the  priests  should  appropriate  to  their 
own  use  the  gifts  of  the  people  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple  is  unthinkable  to  the  Chronicler,  so  he  leaves 
tliis  part  out.  An  addition  by  the  Chronicler  is  that 
the  money  collected  was  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
repair  of  the  Temple  but  also  for  acquiring  holy  vessels 
(14).- — 15-22.  The  death  of  Jehoiada  ;  Joash  forsakes 
Yahwoh- worship.  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  in  2  K.  ; 
indeed  Joash's  apostasy  is  very  improbable  in  view 
of  2  K.  127,  where  his  zeal  for  Yahweh's  house  is  an 
example  to  the  priesthood.  The  Chronicler's  version 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  his  desire  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  disasters  that  befell  Joash  as  recounted 
in  the  section  that  follows. — 23-27.  Joash  defeated  by 
the  Syrians  ;  his  death.  According  to  2  K.  12i7f.  tho 
worst  effects  of  the  Syrian  invasion  are  avoided  because 
Joash  gives  to  the  king  of  Syria  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  Yahweh.  The  Chronicler  makes  no  mention 
of  this.— 25f.  Cf.  2  K.  122of.  In  saying  that  Joash 
was  not  buried  in  tho  sepulchres  of  the  kings  the 
Chronicler  contradicts  the  statement  in  2  K.  122i. — 
27.  the  greatness  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  him  :  in 
reference  to  what  he  had  to  give  the  king  of  Syria  ; 
see  2  K.  12 18. — the  commentary  of  the  book  of  the 
kings:  see  note  on  1822. 

XXV.  1-28.  The  Reign  cf  Amaziah.— This  section 
is  taken  from  2   K.    14i-22  with  some  considerable 
additions     and     modifications    charaetoristic     of    tho 
Chronicler. — 1-4.  See    notes    on    2    K.     14i-6 ;     tho 
Chronicler  omits  all  reference  to  worship  on  the  high 
places. — 5-10.  A    midrashic  expansion   of    2    K.    147, 
forming  a  background  to  the  verses  which  follow. — 
7.  a  man  of  God:   i.e.  a  prophet  (cf.  1  S.  227,  etc.). — 
11-13.  the  Valley  of  Salt:   cf.  2  K.  147,  1  Ch.  1812.— 
12.  and  cast  them  down  from  .  .  . :    cf.  Ps.  1416. — 
14-16.  This   account   of   Amaziah's    idolatry   has   no 
parallel    in    2    K.  ;     it    is    perhaps    the    work   of    the 
Chronicler,  who  added  it  in  order  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  defeat  of  the  southern  kingdom  (17-24).' — 17-2-1. 
Amaziah  is   defeated  by  the  northern  kingdom   (seo 
notes    cm    2    K.    148-14). — 20.    An    addition    by    the 
Chronicler;    cf.    i^i. — 24.   This    is    an    addition    by 
the   Chronicler.     For   Obed-edorn,    seo    1    Ch.   2615. — 
25-28.  The  remaining  years  of  Amaziah's  reign  ;    his 
death  :  see  notes  on  2  K.  14i7-2O. — 27.  The  conspiracy 
here  referred  to  may  well  have  taken  place  owing  to 
the  discontent  which  Amaziah's  disastrous  policy  must 
have  occasioned  :   it  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  I4tit)i.     Tho 
reference  to  Amaziah's  falling  away  from  Yahweh  is 
again  due  to  the  Chronicler. 

XXVI.  1-23.   The  Reign  of  Uzziah  (see  notes  on 
2  K.  1421-157). — The  Chronicler  amplifies  considerably 
the  account  of  this  reign  in  2  K.  which  is  very  meagre  : 
his  additions  are  in  all  probability  based,  in  the  main, 
upon  some  historical  source,  since  fuller  records  of  this 
reign,  which  was  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of 
Judah,    must    have    been    in    existence.- — 1.  Uzziah: 
called  Azariah  in  2  K.  142 1,  15i,  etc.,  which  is  probably 
a   mistake;    in  2  K.  1513.30,32.34,  and  especially   in 
the  titles  of  the  books  of  Am.,  Hos.,  Is.,  he  I;  called 


Uzziah  as  here. — 5.  And  he  set  himself  to  seek  God  .  .  . : 

but  contrast  with  this  2  K.  104  ;  tho  reference  to  the 
worship  on  the  high  places  is  omitted  by  the  Chronicler. 
— God  made  him  to  prosper :  tho  prosperity  of  Uzziah's 
reign  is  referred  to  in  Is.  27ff.  ;  it  is  also  brought  out 
by  the  Chronicler  in  6-15,  which  are  not  taken  from 
2  K. — 6.  Jabneh:  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in.  the 
OT  ;  called  later  Jainnia,  the  most  important  centre  of 
Jewry  for  some  time  after  tho  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D. 
70  (pp.  38f.). — With  the  other  names  of  places  in  these 
verses  cf.  Jer.  8138,  Ncii.  2i3,  813,1911.— 16-21.  Tho 
reason  of  Uzziah's  leprosy,  according  to  the  Chronicler  ; 
in  2  K.  only  tho  fact  of  the  leprosy  is  referred  to. — • 
22.  did  Isaiah  .  .  .  write:  cf.  Is.  li,  61,  though  those 
merely  mention  Uzziah's  name  ;  it  is  not  likely  that 
tho  Chronicler  was  here  referring  to  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  ;  there  may  possibly  have  been  some  pseudopi- 
graphic  work  bearing  Isaiah's  name  which  he  had  in 
mind. — 23.  With  this  contrast  2  K.  157. 

XXVII.  1-9.  The  Reign  of  Jotham — Seo  notes   on 
2  K.  1033-36,  from  which  this  section  is  taken,  with 
the  exception  of  4-6,  which  is  probably  derived  from 
some  other  source. 

XXVIII.  1-27.  The  Reign  of  Ahaz.— See  notes  on 
2  K.  16,  but  the  Chronicler's  account  of  this  reign  is 
largely   independent   of   2   K.  ;    he   makes   the   Syro- 
Ephraimite  War  two  separate  campaigns,  Ahaz  being 
in   turn   defeated   by   tho   Syrians   and   then   by   the 
northern  Israelites.     This  cannot  be  regarded  as  his 
torical  in  face  of  2  K.  10  ;   the  Chronicler  has  probably 
reconstructed  the  history  with  a  view  to  bringing  into 
greater  relief  the  punishment  of  Ahaz  on  account  of 
his  faithlessness  to  Yahweh.     In  a  number  of  other 
ways  this  section  differs  from  the  account  in  2  K.  16. — • 
27.  they  brought  him  riot  .  .  . :   but  see  2  K.  1620. 

XXIX.  1-XXXII.  33.  The   Reign  of  Hezekiah  (see 
notes  on  2  K.  182f.,  13-37,  19,  20i-2i).' — The  Chronicler 
in  this  long  section  writes,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
much  that  is  quite  unhistorical.     The  throe  main  sub 
jects  treated  by  him  here  are  Hezekiah's  reopening  of 
the  Temple,  the  Passover,  and  the  appointment  of  tho 
Temple  officials.     In  32 1—23   the  invasion  of  Senna 
cherib  is  described  ;    this,  though  corresponding  to  a 
large  extent  with  2   K.    1813-1937,   seems  to   be  an 
independent    account ;     it    is    probable    that   another 
source  (or  sources  ?)  was  utilised  by  the  Chronicler 
but  he  himself  is  evidently  responsible  for  many  of 
the  variations. 

XXXin.  1-20.  The  Reign  of  Manasseh  (see  notes 
on  2  K.  21i-i8). — i-io  is  based  upon  2  K.  21i-io, 
which  is  fairly  accurately  followed ;  but  11—20  is 
almost  wholly  from  the  hand  of  the  Chronicler  ;  it 
deals  with  Manasseh's  captivity  and  consequent  re 
pentance  ;  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  Manasseh  is  re 
stored  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  loval 
service  of  Yahweh.  As  far  as  Manasseh's  repentance 
and  subsequent  good  works  are  concerned,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  can  have  been  historical,  both  from 
the  entire  silence  of  2  K.  and  because  of  the  words 
in  Jer.  154  ("  And  I  will  cause  them  to  bo  tossed  to 
and  fro  among  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  because  of 
Manasseh  .  .  .").  The  insertion  of  the  account  may 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  Chronicler 
wished  to  offer  a  satisfactory  reason  for  Manasseh's 
long  reign  ;  to  him  it  would  have  appeared  impossible 
that  a  king  who  reigned  for  fifty-five  years  could  have 
been  wholly  bad.  As  regards  the  story  of  Manasseh's 
captivity  and  restoration,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  impossible  about  it — 
analogous  cases  could  bo  cited  :  and  although  no 
reference  to  either  event  is  found  in  2  K.,  it  L  quite 
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possible  that  tho  Chronicler  utilised  some  other  source 
for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them  in  his  com 
pilation. — 19.  Hozai :  read  with  the  LXX  "  seers  "  • 
c/.  18. 

XXXIII.  21-25.  The  Reign  of  Amon  (see  notes  on 
2  K.  2119-24). — 22.   Cf.  tho  words  of  this  verse  with 
2  K.  21ai  ;  tho  Chronicler  has  modified  the  words  of 
the  latter,  which  would  bo  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  Manasseh's  repentance. 

XXXIV.  1-XXXV.  27.  The    Reign    of   Josiah.— See 
notes  on  2  K.  22,  23 1-30,  which  form  the  basis  of  tho 
Chronicler's  account  :    but  he  has  made  many  altera 
tions  in  accordance  with  his  general  tendencies.     One 
important  difference  between  the  two  accounts  is  that, 
according  to  the  Chronicler,  Josiah's  Reformation  takes 


place  before  tho  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law,  an 
obviously  illogical  sequence  ;  but  the  Chronicler  desires 
to  emphasize  Josiah's  piety  oven  in  his  tender  years. 
The  description  of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
(35i-ic))  is  far  fuller  than  that  given  in  2  K.  2821-23. 

XXXVI.  1-4.  Tho  Reign  of  Jehoahaz  (see  notes  on 
2  K.  233o-34). 

XXXVI.  5-8.  The  Reign  of  Jehoiakim  (see  notes  on 
2  K.  2336f.). 

XXXVI.  9f.  The  Reign  of  Jeholachfn  (see  notes 
on  2  K.  24.v-i7). 

XXXVI.  11-21.  The  Reign  of  Zedekiah ;  the  De 
struction  of  Jerusalem  (see  notes  on  2  K.  24i8-2o, 
251-7,13-15). 

XXXVI.  22f.  The  Decree  of  Cyrus  (see  E/r.  li-3). 
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Chronology. — As  a  preliminary  step  in  tlie  study  of  this  book  the  two  following  tables  of  dates  will  be  found 
useful : 


(a)  Dates  of  the   King*  of  Persia — 

Cyrus     .... 

Cambyses 

Darius  I          ... 

Xerxes  I         ... 

Artaxerxes  I  . 

(b)  Dates  and  events  mentioned  in  Ezra-Ndicmiah— 
Ezr.  li.  1st  year  of  Cyrus  (c/.  013,63)  as  ruier  of  the 

Jews. 
Ezr.  3 1.  7th  month  (Tisri),  presumably  the  same  year 

(cf.  36). 
Ezr.  3s.  2nd  month  (lyar),  2nd  year,  presumably  of 

Cyrus. 
Ezr.  4-5.  Cyrus-Darius 


Ezr.   46.  Xerxes,   presumably   the  beginning  of  liir, 

reign. 
Ezr.  47.  Artaxerxes,  date  not  mentioned 

Ezr.  4s.  Artaxerxes,  date  not  mentioned 


Ezr.  424.  2nd  year  of  Darius  (r.f.  45). 


Ezr.  615.  6th  year  of  Darius,  3rd  of  Adar  (12th 
month). 

Ezr.  619.  1st  month  (Nisan),  14th  day,  presumably 
the  following:  year. 

Ezr.  7if.  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  5'h  month  (Ab). 

Ezr.  10:6.  10th  month  (Tebeth),  presumably  same 
year. 

Ezr.  10i7.  1st  month  (Nisan),  presumably  the  follow 
ing  year. 

Neli.  li,  2i.  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  in  the  month 
Chisicv'(9th  month). 

Neh.  614.  20th-32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes.     .... 

Neb.  615.  Elul  (6th  month)  25th  day,  presumably  the 

year  following  Nehemiah's  arrival. 
Neh.  81.  7th  month  (Tisri),  presumably  the  same  year. 
Neh.  136.  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes. 

Title  and  Place  in  Canon. — Although  in  the  EV  the 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  with  a  different  title, 
this  was  not  so  originally  ;  for  in  the  Hebrew  MSS  they 
appear  as  one  book,  and  the  contents  themselves  show 
that  they  belong  to  one  book,  since  the  details  of 
Ezra's  work  occur  partly  in  "  Ezr."  (7-10)  and  partly 


.  539-529 

.  529-522 

.  521-485 

.  485-464 

.  464-424 

537.  The  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  Jeru 
salem  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua. 

f>37.  The  rebuilding  of  the  altar  and  restoration  of 
the  sacrificial  system. 

536.  The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Temple. 

53G-520.  Cessation  of  Temple  building  "  all  tho  days 
of  Cyrus  .  .  .  even  until  the  reign  of  Darius,'' 
i.e.  his  2nd  year ;  see  below,  424. 

485.  Samaritan  accusation  against  the  Jews  sent  to 
the  king. 

464-424.  A  letter  written  in  Syrian  to  Artaxerxes, 
contents  not  specified. 

464—424.  A  letter  written  to  Artaxerxes  by  different 
authors  from  those  of  tho  preceding  latter, 
in  reference  to  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
the  city. 

520.  Cessation  of  the  Temple  building,  which  had 
been  begun  in  536  (see  3s),  until  the  2nd  year 
of  Darius.  [Note  that  according  to  Hag., 
Zech.  the  2nd  year  of  Darius  was  that  in 
which  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  begun.'] 

516.  Completion  of  the  Temple. 

515.  Celebration  of  the  Passover. 

458.  Arrival  of  Ezra  in  Jerusalem. 

458.  Investigation  in  the  matter  of  mixed  marriages. 

457.  Investigation  concluded. 

445.  Nehemiah  arrives  in  Jerusalem. 

445-433.  The  twelve  years  of  Nehemiah's  adminis 
tration. 
444.  Completion  of  the  walls  in  fifty-two  days. 

444.  The  reading  of  the  Law  by  Ezra. 
433.  Nehemiah's  return  to  Jerusalem  (his  departure 
is  nowhere  mentioned). 

in  "  Noh."  (770-812),  which  are  found  all  together  in 
the  LXX.  But,  further,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  originally  1  and  2  Ch.,  Ezr.,  Neh.  formed 
one  large  work  under  the  title  Dibre  ha-jamim, 
"  Annals,"  dealing  with  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
beginning.  The  fact  that  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (though 
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not  in  uie  LXX)  Ch.  follows  Ezr.-Nch.  is  no  argument 
against  tin's,  because  Ch.  was  not  admitted  into  the 
Canon  until  after  Ezr.-Neh.  ;  the  former  differed 
largely  from  the  parallel  history  in  the  canonical  his 
torical  books,  while  Ezr.-Neh.  was  the  only  book 
which  gave  the  history  of  the  period  dealt  with  (Hag., 
Zech.  are  primarily  prophetical,  not  historical  books), 
So  that  originally  the  facts  were  probably  as  follows  : 
the  large  Dibre  ha-jamim  was  compiled  from  a  number 
of  sources  ;  it  was  not  part  of  the  Scriptures  ;  in  course 
of  time  the  portion  dealing  with  the  Persian  period 
was  detached  and  added  to  the  Scriptures,  but  not  in 
its  logical  place  after  1  and  2  K..  because  it  was  not 
sanctified  by  antiquity  ;  later  still,  when  the  question 
as  to  what  books  "  defiled  the  hands  "  (i.e.  were 
"  canonical,"  see  p.  39)  or  not  became  a  burning  one, 
it  was  ultimately  decided  to  admit  Ch.  into  the 
"Canon."  The  order  of  Oh.  and  Ezr.-Neh.  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  therefore,  is  not  chronological,  but  that 
of  their  admission  into  the  Canon. 

Sources. — That  the  book  ia  a  compilation  made 
from  several  sources  may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  but 
to  assign  its  source  to  each  component  part  of  the 
compilation  can  only  be  done  tentatively.  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  source  from  which  a  passage 
is  taken  may  be  indicated  with  practical  certainty  ; 
but  with  regard  to  others  opinions  not  unnaturally 
differ  because  of  the  indefinite  data  in  such  passages 
themselves.  The  following  enumeration  will  probably 
be  regarded  as  correct  in  its  general  outline,  though 
agreement  as  to  all  the  details  is  not  to  be  expei-u-d. 
The  sources  utilised  by  the  Chronicler  are  the  following  : 

(a)  The    Mctnoirx    of    Ezra. — The    Chronicler    made 
use  of  this  source  in  two  ways  :   he  made  vrrbuiiiit  ex 
tracts,  as  in  Ex.r.  IzjL,  81-36,  Oi-is;  and  he  utilised 
this    source    without    making    verbal    extracts,    as    in 
Ezr.  7 1 2-26,  and  in  a  number  of  passages  in  which  he 
has  worked  over  extracts  from  this  source  and  stamped 
them    with   the   impress    of   his   own    point   of   view, 
viz.  Ezr.  li-4,  £68-70,  7i-io,    10i-4j,  Neh.  7736-812, 
13-18,    9-11    (with    the   exception    of   a   few  verses   in 
11).     The  passage  Ezr.  21-67  (=Neh.  7<>-73«)  is  also 
probably  from  the  memoirs   of  cither  Ezra  or  Nehe- 
miah,    though    originally    from    some    other     official 
source. 

(b)  The    Memoirs    of    Nehemiah. — Hero    again    the 
Chronicler  has  utilised  his  source  in  two  ways  :    first, 
by  making  direct  extracts  from  it  (Neh.  li-7=;,  184-31) 
and  also  by  working  over  material  from  it  in  accord 
ance  with  his  own  ideas  (Neh.  113-36,  1227-47,  13i-3). 

(c)  A    Temple    Record. — Extracts    from    what    may 
well  have  been  a  document  kept  among  the  Temple 
records  were  made  by  the  Chronicler  in  the  accounts 
ho  gives  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  46-23, 
01-6,15  •• 

(d)  An    Official    List.~T\\o.    list    of    the    heads     of 
priestly  and  Levitical  families  given  in  Neh.  12i-26  is 
taken  from  another  source  ;    but  the  document  used, 
like  that  found  in  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  (113-36). 
was  in  all  probability  kept  among  the  Temple  records. 

(e)  Other  Sources. — The  remaining  passages  of  the 
book    (Ezr.    15-11,    81-13,    41-5,24,    614,16-22,    7n. 
Sssf.)  are   largely    the  work    of  the  Chronicler;    but 
they   are   based   on   material   gathered   from   various 
sources,  impossible  to  specify  now. 

Treatment  of  Material,  and  Historicity  of  tho  Book. — 
The  sources  at  tho  disposal  of  the  Chronicler  in  making 
his  compilation  were  thus  various  and  of  unequal 
value,  and  they  evidently  did  not  supply  data  for  the 
whole  period  of  which  he  intended  to  give  the  history. 
In  reading  through  the  book  one  is  struck  by  the  want 


of  historical  sequence  and  by  the  looseness  of  the  way 
in  which  the  different  incidents  are  jotted  down. 
That  the  book  as  we  now  have  it,  was  intended  to  bo 
its  final  form  cannot  be  believed.  Judging  from  the 
narrative  as  given  in  the  Greek  Ezra  one  is  justified 
in  believing  that  our  book  existed  in  more  than  one 
form  ;  and  this  may  imply  that  several  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  it  into  final  shape,  but  that  this  really 
never  took  place.  At  any  rate,  the  material  which 
lay  before  the  Chronicler  was  used  in  an  arbitrary  and 
selective  manner,  with  tho  result  that  it  is  quite  im 
possible  to  get  a  clear  and  certain  picture  of  the 
course  of  events  during  the  period  treated.  But  tho 
difficulties  which  this  treatment  of  the  material  have 
occasioned  to  historical  students  have  not  deterred 
them  from  seeking  solutions,  even  though  these  involved 
drastic  courses  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  some 
points  the  suggested  solutions  have  much  in  their 
favour.  It  is  contended  that  tho  account  of  tho  return 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  in  537  (Ezr.  1  iff.)  is  unhis- 
torical  ;  that  tho  Temple  and  the  walls  were  rebuilt 
not  by  the  returned  exiles,  but  by  those  who  (according 
to  2  K.  25 1 2, 22)  had  been  left  in  Palestine  when  their 
brethren  were  led  away  captive  ;  that  the  return  from 
the  Exile  took  place  under  the  leadership  of  Ezra  after 
Nehemiah's  term  of  administration,  namely  in  the 
year  433,  after  which  the  public  reading  and  accepta 
tion  of  the  Law,  as  recorded  in  Neh.  8,  took  place. 
The  history  as  told  in  Ezr.-Neh.  is  thus  regarded  as 
having  been  theoretically  constructed  by  the  Chronicler 
in  accordance  with  what  he  conceived  it  to  have  been. 
For  the  arguments  and  deductions  which  have  been 
put  forward  in  favour  of  this  theory  recourse  must  bo 
had  to  the  larger  commentaries  and  other  works  (see 
Bibliography  below).  It  must  suffice  to  point  out 
here  that  while  tho  chaotic  state  in  which  our  book 
has  come  down  to  us  does,  in  some  respects,  justify 
the  drastic  solution  just  outlined  (especially  when  the 
books  of  Hag.  and  Zech.  and  the  Greek  Ezra  are  taken 
into  consideration),  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
grave  difficulties  in  accepting  it  in  its  entirety.  It  ia 
said  in  2  K.  25i2  that  only  the  poorest  of  the  land 
were  left  to  bo  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen  when 
the  great  leading  away  captive  to  Babylon  took  place. 
That  these  poverty-stricken  labourers  should  have  . 
been  able  to  rebuild  tho  Temple  and  tho  city  walls  is 
highly  improbable.  It  is  true  that  this  description  of 
the  people  is  contradicted  by  what  is  said  in  the  samo 
chapter  (2311.);  but  according  to  26  (r/.  Jer.  434-7) 
the  flower  of  even  the  remnant  of  those  left  in  the 
land  emigrated  to  Egypt.  From  a  religious  point  of 
view,  too,  the  remnant  in  the  land  lacked  the  requisite 
zeal  for  rebuilding  the  Temple.  Their  ancestral  faith 
cannot  have  been  very  deep-seated  if  what  is  said  in 
Ezr.  9f.  and  Neh.  13  about  their  settling  down  among 
the  heathen  and  intermarrying  with  them  be  true  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this. 

The  estimate  of  tho  historical  value  of  our  book 
will,  of  course,  largely  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  views  just  mentioned  are  accepted  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  all  that  has  been  incorporated  from  the  personal 
memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  must  be  regarded  as 
having  a  high  historical  value,  even  where  it  is  evident 
that  the  Chronicler  has  to  some  extent  coloured  them. 
Some  of  the  other  documents  utilised  also  give  his 
torical  importance  to  the  book,  especially  as  some  of 
the  Temple  records  were  laid  under  contribution.  It 
is  the  fatal  intrusion  of  the  Chronicler's  own  ideas 
which  has  been  so  harmful  to  the  history  ;  neverthe 
less,  tho  indispensability  of  the  book  is  seen  at  once 
when  it  is  realised  that  it  constitutes  our  only  authority 
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for  the  period  dealt  with.  (On  the  subject  of  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs  seo  pp.  77-79,  572f.). 

Authorship  and  Date. — In  what  has  been  said  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the  author — more  strictly 
compiler — was  the  Chronicler  to  whom  we  arc  indebted 
for  the  books  of  Chronicles.  And  this,  indeed,  does 
not  admit  of  doubt ;  the  special  features  of  1  and 
2  Ch.  are  precisely  those  of  Ezr. -Neh.  ;  peculiarities 
of  style,  particular  words  and  expressions,  and,  above 
all,  the  religious  point  of  view  whereby  the  narrative 
is  coloured,  are  characteristic  of  those  books  and  of 
these  only ;  they  come  from  the  same  hand.  In 
dealing  with  the  date  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
since  the  book  has  incorporated  material  from  various 
sources  belonging  to  different  ages,  no  one  date  can 
be  assigned  to  it  excepting  as  it  exists  in  its  present 
form.  In  so  far  as  these  sources  are  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  names  of  Persian  kings,  and 
assuming  that  this  is  correctly  done,  the  dates  of  the 
kings  in  question  will,  of  course,  be  the  approximate 
dates  of  those  parts  of  the  book.  So  that  the  earliest 
portion  will  belong  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  about  537, 
while  the  latest  parts  of  the  sources,  the  memoirs  of 
Nehemiah,  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxcrx^s,  about  424.  As  to  the 
date  of  the  book  in  its  present  form,  we  have  two 
definite  data  ;  in  Nch.  12io,22  Jaddua  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  high  priests,  and  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Josephus,  Antiq.,  XI.  vii.  2, 
•\iii.  7),  and  in  the  same  passage  the  expression  ''  the 
Persian  "  applied  to  Darius  implies  that  the  Persian 
empire  was  no  more  in  existence.  Our  book,  there 
fore,  in  its  present  form  belongs  to  the  Greek  age  ;  in 
all  probability  later  than  300  B.C. 

Literature.- (a)  Ryle  (CB),  T.  Witton  Davies 
(Cent.B),  Crafer,  Adeney  (Ex.B).  (&)  Guthe  and  Batten 
(SBOT),  Batten  (ICC),  (c)  Bortheau-Ryssel  (KKH). 
Oettli  und  Meinhold  (KHS),  Siegfried  (ELK),  Bertholet 
(KHC).  Other  Literature  :  Sayce,  Intr.  to  Ezra,  Neh., 
and  Esther ;  van  Hoonacker.  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  la 
restaurationJuive;  Kosters,  Die  Wiederherslettung  Israels 
in  der -persischen  Periode;  E.  Meyer,  Die  Entstehung  des 
Judenlhums ;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve 
Prophets,  ii.  pp.  187-252  ;  Sellin,  Studien  zur  Entsteh- 
ungsgeschichte  der  jitdischen  Qemeinde  ;  Torrey,  Ezra 
Studies  ;  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  PSBA  1901-1902.  The 
Introductions  mentioned  in  the  Literature  to  1  and 
2  Ch.,  and  the  relevant  articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 

EZRA 

PART  I  (Ezr.  1-6).  The  Return  under  Zerubbabel 
to  the  Completion  of  the  Temple. 

I.  1-4.  The  Edict  of  Cyrus.— Cf.  2  Ch.  SGzsf.,  where 
1-30  is  reproduced  almost  verbally.  These  verses  are 
here  in  their  proper  place  ;  they  were  added  to  the 
end  of  2  Ch.,  when  this  was  separated  from  Ezr.— Nch. 
in  order  to  make  that  book  conclude  with  a  joyous 
note.  The  edict  here  reported  docs  not  give  the 
original  wording ;  it  is  an  abbreviation  in  the 
Chronicler's  words,  who  has  also  moulded  it  in  accord 
ance  with  his  ideas. — 1.  the  first  year:  537  B.C. — 
Cyrus :  on  Babylonian  inscriptions  the  form  of  the 
name  is  Kurash  and  Kurshu  ;  he  became  king  in 
559  B.C.,  but  from  the  Chronicler's  point  of  view,  as  a 
Jew,  the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  that  in  which  his 
direct  connexion  with  Jewish  history  began. — the  word 
.  .  .  accomplished:  cf.  Jer.  25 u*,  29 10  ;  the  "seventy 
years  "  is  a  designation  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense. — the  Lord  stirred 
Up  ...  Persia:  f/.  Is.  45i,  where  Cyrus  is  spoken 


of  as  Yahweh's  anointed. — ho  made  a  proclamation: 

lit.  "  he  caused  a  voice  to  pass,"  i.e.  that  of  a  herald. — 
throughout  all  his  kingdom:  this  could  hardly  have 
been  necessary  as  the  edict  only  concerned  Jews,  and 
they  were  congregated  in  definite  districts,  all  of  which 
were  probably  in  Babylonia  ;  tho  words  are  due  to 
the  Chronicler. — 2.  All  the  kingdoms  .  .  .  given  me: 
Oriental  exaggeration  ;  that  Cyrus  should  have  ascribed 
his  victories  to  Yaluveh  is  improbable  ;  but  this  would 
be  the  Chronicler's  belief.  The  expression  "  God  of 
heaven"  (;/.  Neh.  laf,  24,20.)  was  not  Israelite,  it 
does  not  occur  in  pre-exilic  times  ;  in  all  probability 
it  was  borrowed  from  Babylonian  use. — he  hath  .  .  . 
Judah :  aecording  to  the  form  of  the  edict  given  by 
the  Chronicler  it  was  issued  for  the  purpose  not  so 
much  of  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  Jews  as  for  further 
ing  the  building  of  the  Temple. — 4.  The  text  is  not 
in  order  ;  the  meaning  probably  is  not  that  the  Baby 
lonians  are  to  send  gifts  for  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
but  that  the  wealthier  Jews  who  would  prefer  to 
remain  in  their  present  homes  should  help  their  poorer 
brethren  who  were  about  to  return. 

I.  5-11.  The  Return  of  the  Jews  under  Sheshbazzar 
with  the  Holy  Vessels. — The  carrying  out  of  the  decree. 
— 5.  even  all  ...  Jerusalem:    implying  that  many 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  return 
ing.     The  lot  of  many  of  the  exiles  was  far  from  un 
happy,  while  the  prospect  for  those  who  might  decide 
to  return  was  not  bright. — 6.  all  they  that  v/ere  round 
about  them:    i.e.  those  of  their  own  raco. — beside  all 
that  was  willingly  offered :    the  free-will  offerings  for 
the    Temple ;   the    other  gifts  were    personal. — 7.  tho 
vessels  .  .  .  his  gods:   see  2  K.  24is,  25i4f.,  2  Ch. 
367. — 8.  Mithredath :      "dedicated    to    Mithra,"    tho 
Persian  sun-god. — Sheshbazzar:    not  to  be  identified 
with  Zerubbabel,  whose  predecessor  he  was  as  governor 
(nnsi)  of  Judah  (Stade,    Getchichte  des    Volkes   Israel, 
ii.  lOOf.). — lla.  The  Chronicler's  exaggeration  in  num 
bers  is  characteristic. 

II.  1-67.  A  List  cf  the  Exiles  who  Returned  under 
Zerubbabel. — See   the   Greek   Ezra   (1    Esdras)   07-45 
and  Neh.  76-7  sa,  where  this  list  also  occurs,  though 
with  some  variations.- — 1,  2a.  province :  Heb.  mcdinah, 
equivalent  to  the  Persian  satrapy.      It  refers  here  to 
the   tract   of   country,    with   Jerusalem   as   its   centre 
(cf.   5s,   Neh.    Is,    11.3),   over   which    Zerubbabel   was 
governor,    "the    province    of    Judah." — Zerubbabel: 
"  seed  of   Babel  "  ;    according   to    1    Ch.    3i6-ig   the 
grandson  of  Jehoiakini  ;    he  was  thus  of  royal  blood, 
but  though  chosen  as  leader  of  the  returned  exiles 
the  idea  of  re-establishing  the  monarchy  does  not  find 
expression.— Jeshua :  =--  Joshua  (cf.  Hag.  Ii,  Zech.  3i, 
etc.),  grandson  of  Seraiah  the  high  priest  (2  K.  25i8), 
and  son  of  Jehozadak  (1  Ch.  3a,  614).     In  this  list  ho 
is  not  yet  spoken  of  as  high  priest. — Nehemiah:    not, 
of  course,  the  Nehemiah  who  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the 
city  nearly  a  century  later. — 2b-35vThc  list  of  the. 
men  of  layael  who  returned  ;    itjncludes  thenamoa  of 
clans  and  cities  as  well  as  personaTnamcs,  though  it  is 
riot  possible   to"  deteriiilne   in  every~case   whether  a 
name  is  that  of  a  city  or  an  individual. — 36-39.  The 
families  of  the  priests  ;   these  coincide  with  the  corre 
sponding  lists  given  in  Neh.  and  the  Greek  Ezra. — 
38.  Pashhur:     cf.   Jer.   20 iff.,   where   it   is   told  how 
Pashhur,  the  son  of  Inimer  the  priest  "  smote  Jeremiah 
the  prophet,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks." — 39.  Harim : 
in   32  this  name  occurs  among  those  of  the  men  of 
Israel,  i.e.  the  laymen  ;    it  means  "  consecrated,"  and 
would  thus  be  more  appropriate  for  a  priest. — 40-42. 
The  families  of  the  Levites  ;   these  include  the  Levites 
proper,  the  singers,  and  the  porters.     For  the  Levites, 
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cf.  Neh.  10g,  1  Ch.  2420-31  ;  for  the  singers  1  Oh.  25 1-7, 
9-31  ;  and  for  the  porters   (better  "  door-keepers  "), 
1  Ch.  26i-ig.     The  very  small  number  of  the  Levites 
is  surprising ;  cf.  81511..   where  the  number,  although 
small,  is  much  greater  than  here  ;    it  is  probable  that 
the  list  given  here  is  fragmentary.     It  is  also  note 
worthy  that  the  priests  and  Levites  are  reckoned  as 
distinct  classes  ;   by  the  end  of  the  pre-exilic  period  all 
Levites  were  priests  although  they  might  be  differenti 
ated  (see  Ezek.  48uff.)  ;    but  now  a  Levite  was  not 
necessarily  a  priest,    A  partial  explanation,  at  any  rate, 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Neh.  13io,  according  to  which  the 
Levites  gave  up  their  calling  because  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  live  on  ;    but  the  tendency  for  them  to 
enter  a  purely  secular  life  must  have  arisen  during 
the  Exile. — 43-54.  The    Nethinim  ;   the  name  means 
"  given,"  i.e.  to  the  sanctuary.     They  constituted  an 
inferior  grade  of  Temple  slaves  ;    they  were  originally 
captives  of  war  (cf.  Jos.  923,  Nu.  3128,30)  and  there 
fore  not  Yah wch  worshippers  (cf.  Ezek.  447ff.)  ;    their 
foreign    origin    is    clear    from    the    names    Meunim, 
Nephisim  ;    but  they  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  Israelite  community  (see  Neh.    ICbq)  because  of 
their  having  been  circumcised,  so  that  on  their  return 
from  the  Exile  they  were  no  more  regarded  as  slaves, 
but  as  free  men  who  received  their  share  from  the 
Temple  revenues.     It  is  probable  that  ultimately  the 
Ncthinim  were  absorbed  by  the  Levites. — 50.  Meunim : 
=  Mina;ans     (cf.     Hommcl,       The      Ancient      Hebrew 
Tradition,  pp.  271-274).— Nephisim :    cf.   1  Ch.    131, 
618-22. — 55-58.  Solomon's  servants  ;    these  formed  a 
subdivision   of    the    Nethinim,  as    is    implied    by   one 
number  being  given  for  both  classes  ;    cf.  Neh.  1028, 
and   see   also    Neh.    7fio,    Us- — 59-63.  Israelites    and 
priests  who  were  unable  to  trace  their  descent  ;    as 
these  were  on  this  account  not  regarded  as  genuine 
members  of  the  community  they  do  not  figure  in  the 
lists  in  Ezr.  1025-43,  Neh.  10i-27- — 62.  were  they  .  .  . 
priesthood:  cf.  Neh.  7f.4. — 63.  the  Tirshatha :  =•   "him 
that  is  feared  "  (Lagarde,  Symmicla,  i.  p.  60);  a  repre 
sentative  of  the  king  of  Persia  ;  cf.  Neh.  765,70,  89.  lOi ; 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  Bab.  "  Pckhah  "  (Neh.  1226). — 
the   most   holy   things:    i.e.  those   things  which  only 
a  priest  might  touch  (cf.  Num.  ISg-n). — till  there  .  .  . 
Thummim :    i.e.  until  there  appeared  one  who  under 
stood  the  ritual  (cf.  1  Mac.  446). — Urim  and  Thummim  : 
(pp.lOOf.)  Hcb.formsof  the  Ass. words  Urtu&ndTamitu, 
Decisions  "  and  Oracles,"  the  "  Tablets  of  Destiny," 
often    mentioned    in    the    Babylonian    story    of    the 
Creation  ;    to  possess  these  meant  the  attainment  of 
supremacy  among  the  gods.     Babylonian  priests  gave 
oracles  by  means  of  the  power  accorded  to  them  by 
Ea  and  his  son  Marduk  ;    to  the  latter  belonged  the 
"  Tablets  of  Destiny  "  (see  Muss-Arnolt,  in  the  Ameri 
can    Journal    of    Semitic    Languages,    July    1900). — 
64-67.  A  summary  of  what  has  preceded  ;    the  total 
of  the  returned  exiles,  42.360.  is  the  same  as  that  given 
in   Neh.    766   and   in   the   Greek   Ezra   641,    but   the 
numbers,  when  reckoned  up,  give  a  different  total. — 65. 
singing  men  and  singing  women  :  cf.  Neh.  767  ;   either 
(a)  professional  singers  employed  to  sing  at  feasts  and 
banquets  (cf.  2  S.  1935,  EC.  271.),  this  is,  however,  im 
probable  in  this  case  in  view  of  Neh.  52-5,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  people  were  scarcely  able  to 
procure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ;   moreover,  luxuri 
ous  ideas  such  as  possessing  singers  of  this  kind  would 
scarcely  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  returning  exiles. 
Or  (b)  'Temple  singers  ;    it  is  true,  singers  of  this  kind 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  41,  but  the  section 
be  "ore  us  is  a  summary,  and  a  repetition  is  the  less 
burprioing  when  it  it.  remembered  that  the  Chronicler's 


main  interest  is  centred  in  the  Temple  cultus.  That 
there  were  women-singers  in  the  Temple  is  evident 
from  the  references  given  above  (1  Ch.  1520  *). — 
67.  their  camels  four  hundred  thirty  and  five:  this 
number  seems  excessive  for  those  who  were  so  poor 
as  the  returned  exiles  ;  either  the  text  is  faulty  or 
the  Chronicler  has  exaggerated. 

II.  68-70.  The  Free-will  Offerings  cf  the  Heads  of 
Families,  and  the  Settlement  of  the   Exiles  (cf.  Neh. 
770-72).' — The  gifts  are,  of  course,  for  the  Temple  and 
its  worship. — 88.  when  they  came  to  the  house  of 
Yahweh :    these  words  would  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  already  in  existence  ;    if  not  a  gloss  they  are  an 
oversight  of  the  Chronicler,  especially  in  view  of  the 
words  which  follow,  "  to  set  it  up  in  its  place."- — 69. 
This  is  obviously  an  exaggeration  ;    all  that  we  learn 
of  the  returned  exiles  shows  them  to  have  been  poor. — • 
70.  priests'    garments :     these    were    made    of    linen 
(Lev.  164),  and  had  embroidered  work  (Ex.  284,  3927). 

III.  1-3.  The  Building  of  the  Altar  for  Burnt  Offer 
ings.— 1.  the  seventh  month:    presumably  of  the  year 
of  the  return,  537.     The  seventh  month  is  called  Tisri 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  and  is  approximately  equivalent 
to  October.     The  first  day  of  Tisri,  which  was  probably 
that  on  which  tin's  ceremony  took  place,  was  known  as 
the  feast  of  Trumpets  (lit.  Horns)  (seep.  104,  Nu.  29i), 
or  Y6m  Teru'nli,  "Day  of  Shofar-blowmg,"  and  Zikron 
Teru'ah,    "  Mernorv    of    Shofar  -  blowing  "    (see    Lev. 
2^24*;  cf.  Ps.  81 3)1— 2.  builded  the  altar:  this  would,* 
of  course,  precede  the  Temple  building  because  it  was\ 
necessary  that  the  public  burnt  offerings  for  the  people  1 
as  a  community  should  be  offered  first;    the  private  I 
sacrifices  could  wait. — as  it  is  written :  see  Nu.  29i-6. 
— the  man  of  God:   cf.  1  Ch.  23i4,  35i2,26.— 3.  upon 
its   base:    better,  "in  its  place"  (mg.),  i.e.   where   it 
had  formerly  stood  (cf.  26s). — for  fear  .  .  .  countries : 
read,    "  for   the  peoples  of  the  land   were  at  enmity 
with  them " ;    see   the   Greek    Ezra  650 ;    the  Heb. 
text  is  corrupt.     When  once  the  altar  had  been  set 
up  the  returned  exiles  could  feel  greater  confidence  in 
Yahweh's  protection. — morning  and  evening:  see  Ex. 
2938,  Nu.  283-8. 

III.  4-6.  The  Observance  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
— 4.  And  they  kept  .  .  .  :  see  Ex.  23 1 6.  Lev.  2334-42. 
Dt,  1613-15,  and  cf.  Neh.  814-17.  This  feast  (the 
vintage  feast)  was  observed  on  the  15th  of  Tisri  and 
lasted  seven  days  (pp.  102-104).  The  Heb.  name  is 
Sukkdth  (''Booths  "),  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Israelites  dwelt  in  booths  during  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness  ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  traditional  ex 
planation  of  the  dwelling  in  booths  during  the  whole 
of  the  feast. — by  number.  .  .:  see  Nu.  29 12-38. — 
5.  the  continual  burnt  offering:  i.e.  the  daily  sacri 
fices,  morning  and  evening,  of  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year  (see  Ex.  2938-42,  Nu.  '286).— the  offerings  of  the 
new  moons :  i.e.  the  offerings  at  the  feasts  of  the 
new  moon  (cf.  Nu.  2811-15,  1  S.  20s,  2  K.  423).— all 
the  set  feasts  of  Yahweh :  see  Lev.  281-44,  Nu.  232-37  ; 
these  feasts  were,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Sabbath 
and  new  moons,  Passover,  Weeks,  Trumpets,  Atone 
ment,  Tabernacles.  The  enumeration  of  all  these 
feasts  signifies  the  reinstatement  of  the  whole  sacri 
ficial  system. — 6.  but :  better  "  although  "  ;  it  was  in 
conceivable  to  the  Jews  of  the  Chronicler's  day  that 
offerings  could  be  sacrificed  without  the  Temple,  hence 
the  addition  of  these  words.  The  occasion  was  wholly 
exceptional. 

III.  7-13.  The  Laying  of  the  Temple  Foundation 
and  the  Joy  of  the  People. — 7.  masons  .  .  .  carpenters : 
those  referred  to  were  the  men  who  hewed  tho  stone 
from  the  quarries  and  those  who  prepared  the  rough 
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•tone  thus  obtained. — them  of  Zldon  .  .  =  them  of 
Tyre :  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  Temple,  see  1  K.  oo-n. 
• — according  .  .  .  Persia:  see  \z  ;  the  Lebanon  range 
belonged  now  to  the  kings  of  Persia. — 8.  in  the  second 
year  ...  in  the  second  month :  i.e.  as  the  text  stands, 
the  second  year  of  the  return.  530  B.C.,  which  was  also 
the  second  month  of  the  year  (according  to  the  Chroni 
cler's  mode  of  reckoning)  ;  the  second  month  was  lyar 
(=  approximately  May).  But,  according  to  the  con 
temporary  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  begin 
ning  of  tlie  building  of  the  Temple  took  place  in  the 
sixth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  I,  i.e.  the 
month  Elul  (=approximatcly  October)  520  (see  Hag.  1 
1.15.  cf.  210,15.18.  Zech.  11.7-9),  while  in  Ezr.  ±24  it 
is  said  that  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  people  of 
the  land  the  building  of  the  Temple  had  to  cease,  and 
was  not  taken  up  again  until  the  second  year  of 
Darius  ;  in  this  verse,  as  well  as  in  the  one  before  us, 
the  Chronicler's  chronology  is  at  fault,  the  text  here 
also  being  corrupt.  Batten's  reconstruction  of  8-ioa, 
being  in  part  supported  by  the  Greek  Ezra,  is  to  be 
commended,  viz.  :  And  in  the  -second  year  of  Darius, 
in  the  sixth  month,  Zerubbabel.  the  von  of  Sheatiit!  and 
Jeshua  the  son  of  Jo-sadak,  and  their  brethren,  arul  the 
priests,  the  Levites.  and  all  (others]  who  had  come  in  from 
the  captivity  to  Jerusalem,  began  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  house  of  God.  On  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
of  the  second  year  of  their  coming  to  Judah  and  Jeru 
salem,  then  they  appointed  the  Leiites  of  twenty  years 
and  upward  for  the  work  on  the  house  of  Yahiceh  ;  then 
arose  Jeshua  and  Bani  and  Ahiiah  and  Kadmid,  the 
tons  of  Hodaviah  and  the  sons  of  Henadad,  their  sons 
and  their  brothers,  all  the  Levites  doing  the  work  on  the 
house  of  God,  and  the  builders  were  erecting  the  Temple 
of  Yahweh.  As  Batten  explains,  "  the  dates  are  given 
•with  the  particularity  characteristic  of  the  time,  as  in 
Hag.,  first  by  the  king's  reign,  and  then  by  the  sojourn 
in  Jerusalem.  That  two  dates  were  in  the  original  is 
suggested  by  the  separation  of  the  year  and  month  by 
several  intervening  words."  For  further  justification 
of  the  reconstruction,  see  Batten's  notes. — 8.  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upwards :  the  law  as  to  the  age 
when  the  Levites  might  begin  their  work  iu  the 
sanctuary-  varied  ;  in  Xu.  824!.  it  is  twenty-rive  years, 
hi  Xu.  43.23.30.35.  thirty,  which  is  also  the  age  given 
in  1  Ch.  283.  while  in  24  of  the  same  chapter  it  is 
twenty.— 9.  the  sons  of  Judah  ...  the  Levites:  the 
text  is  corrupt,  read  as  above.  In  240  the  Le  rites  are 
enumerated  as  the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel 
and  the  children  of  Hodaviah.  but  in  Xeh.  10g  the 
children  of  Henadad  are  added. — 10.  they  set  the 
priests  :  read  "  the  priests  stood  "  with  a  number  of 
Heb.  1LSS.  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  ;  cf.  also  the  Gre«k 
Ezra  5 >•.-'.- — in  their  apparel:  cf.  2  Ch.  012.- — with 
trumpets  :  cf.  Xu.  10s*  ;  a  straight  metallic  tube,  quite 
unlike  ihe  curved  ram's  horn  1 1  (  h.  1024*  •.  Regarding 
their  use  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple  they  were,  as  a 
rule.only  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  signals  at  certain 
times  during  the  service;  in  2  Ch.  511-13.  however, 
it  b  stated  that  the  trumpets  accompanied  the  singing  : 
this  wa?  not  the  general  rale,  though  in  later  times  it 
appears  to  have  become  more  usual  to  employ  trumpets 
in  the  worship  itself  {cf.  1  Mac.  440.  033). — cymbals: 
made  o:  brass  according  to  1  Ch.  ISig. — after  the  order 
of  David :  the  Chronicler  traces  aP  these  arrangements 
back  to  David  although  the  Temple  did  not  exist  in 
"his  day  :  he  was  following  the  traditional  belief  (cf. 
2  Ch.  2925-30). — 11.  they  sang  one  to  another :  i.e.  they 
sane  antiphoDallv  ;  for  the  word?  nf  praise  which  follow 
cf.  Pss.  106i.  136"i.  1  Ch.  1634,  2  Ch.  013.  73.— 12.  that 
had  seen  the  first  house :  cf.  Hag.  23. 


IV=  1-5.  The  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  Opposed. — 

1.  the  adversaries  :    i.e.  the  northern  Israelites  of  mixed 
race,    Samaritans  ;     they    are    called    adversaries    by 
anticipation,   as  they  did  not  oppose  the  building  of 
the  Temple  until  their  co-operation  had  been  refused. — 
builded  a  temple:    better  ";  were  building  "  ;   note  that 
while  here  the  building  of  the  Temple  is  in  question 
the  next  section  deals  with  the  building  of  the  walls.— 

2.  we  seek  your  God :  the  words  show  that  these  people 
were  not  true  worshippers  of  Yahweh,  whatever  their 
intention  for  the  future  might  be. — and  we  do  sacrifice 
unto  him:    but  the  Massoretic  text  reads   (cf.   m'j.), 
"  we  have  not  offered  sacrifice." — the  days   of  Esar- 
haddon :    cf.  2  K   1037*:   he  was  king  of  Assyria  from 
6S1-06S  B.C.  (pp.  59f.)— which  brought  us  up  hither: 
thev  were,  thr-iefore.  not  Israelites ;  they  had.  in  some 
sort,  accustomed  themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  land 
because  they  had  been  in  danger  of  wild  beasts  (see 
2  K.   IT^S)  :    but  it  was  not.  according  to  2  K.  l~4i, 
of  a  genuine  character,  and  they  evidently  soon  re 
verted  to  their  ancestral  worship. — 3.  Ye  have  nothing 
to  do  with  US  .  .  . :    this  refusal  is  quite  comprehen 
sible   since    these    mixed    people    were,    for   the   most 
part,  non-Israelites  ;   so  that  neither  in  relation  to  race 
nor  worship   could   there  be   any  bond  of   sympathy 
between  them  and  the  Jews. — as  king  Cyrus  .  .  ,  hath 
commanded  us  (cf.  11-3). — 4.  the  people  of  the  land: 
in  Heb.   'am   ha'aretz,   the    name  given  in  post-exilio 
times  to  those  dwelling  in  Palestine  who  were  of  non- 
Israelite    extraction.     M.    Friedlander    (Die    religiosen 
Beu-egungen.   pp.   TSff.)  in  writing  of  somewhat  later 
times,  has  shown  how  erroneous  it  is  to  maintain  that 
the  expression  "  people  of  the  land  "  became  a  synonym 
for  the  unlearned  and  ignorant  ;    the  passage  usually 
quoted  in  support  of  this  idea  (Jn.  749)  refers   to  the 
multitude  in    Jerusalem,  and    does   not    mention    the 
'am   ha'aretz,  which    became    a    recognised   name   for 
those   of  anti-Pharisaic   tendency. — troubled   them   in 
building:     read    "terrified    them    from    building." — 
5.  all  ihe  days  of  Cyrus  .  .  .:    since  what  is  recouped 
in  the  previous  verse?  presumably  took  place  in  the 
second  year  of  Cyrus  (see  3s),  i.e.  536  B.C..  and  Darius 
came  to  the  throne  in  521  (though  it  was  not  until  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  that  the  building  recommenced), 
there   is,   according   to   the   text,   a   period   of   about 
sixteen  years  during  which  nothing  was  done  ;    there 
is  clearly  a  displacement  of  the  text. 

IV.  6f.  These  are  two  stray  verses  which  have  been 
left  in  the  text  here  by  mistake.  This  offers  a  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  fragments  of  sources  are 
jumbled  together  in  our  book.  6  refers  to  a  letter  (the 
•writer  is  not  mentioned)  written  to  Xerxes,  who  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  book,  containing  an 
accusation,  not  specified,  against  the  Jews.  7  refers 
to  another  letter  written  in  Aramaic  by  Mithredath 
(mentioned  in  1;  as  the  treasurer  of  Cyrus)  and  others 
to  Artaxerxes  ;  but  it  does  not  say  what  the  letter 
was  about.  In  5  we  are  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  536, 
and  Darius,  521  ;  in  6  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  485  ;  in  7  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes.  4C4-424  ; 
in  iff.  again  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes.  but  a  different 
letter  from  that  referred  to  in  7  is  dealt  with.  This 
shows  the  inextricable  tangle  in  which  these  verses  are 
as  they  now  stand.  Scholars  have  suggested  a  number 
of  solutions,  but  they  differ  from  each  other  con 
siderably. 

IV.  8- VI.  18.  Extract  from  an  Aramaic  Document. 
IV.  8-23  contain?  a  letter,  together  with  the  king's 
reply  to  it.  written  by  adversaries  of  the  Jews  to 
Artaxerxes  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  building 
of  the  city  vrJle.  The  writer*  are  different  from  those 
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men  I  allied  in  7  as  writing  to  Artaxerxes  ;  two  letters 
are,  therefore  spoken  of,  so  that  what  is  said  in  7 
cannot  bo  in  reference  to  the  letter  now  den.lt  with. 
Moreover,  this  letter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  events 
recorded  in  4i-5,  for  it  refers  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  while  8-23  refers  to  tho  building  of  the  city 
walls.  8-23  is,  therefore,  out  of  place  here.  —  8.  Relnira 
and  Shirashai  are  probably  both  foreign  names.  The 
"  chancellor  "  =thc  governor  of  the  province  ;  "  scribe  " 
=  here  the  governor's  secretary.  —  9.  The  names  of 
these  nationalities  to  which  the  Samaritans  belonged 
show  the  non-Jewish  origin  of  the  latter,  or  at  least 
of  the  bulk  of  them.  —  10.  Osnappar:  i.e.  Assurbanipal, 
668-626  B.C.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon.  —  • 
12.  and  have  finished  the  walls  :  see  note  on  3s  ;  this 
was  tho  point  of  supreme  importance,  for  with  tho 
walls  of  the  city  complete,  Jerusalem  could  defy  her 
enemies.  —  13.  if  ...  finished:  cf.  16  ;  these  words 
do  not  agree  with  what  is  said  in  12,  where  tho 
walls  are  spoken  of  as  completed.  —  14.  we  eat  the 
salt  of  the  palace:  i.e.  since  we  are  in  the  service  of 
the  king  and  receive  maintenance  from  him.  —  15.  the 
book  of  the  records  of  thy  fathers:  cf.  6if.,  Est,  223, 
61,  102  ;  the  words  show  the  care  with  which  tho 
records  of  the  past  were  kept  by  the  Persian  kings.  — 
16.  ...  thou  shalt  have  no  portion  beyond  the  river  : 
i.e.  ho  will  lose  his  Syrian  province.  —  18.  hath  been 
plainly  read  :  cf.  Neh.'  8s,  and  see  note  there  ;  read 
"  translated,"  the  king  was  not  likely  to  understand 
Aramaic.  —  22.  why  .  .  .  kings:  read  "lest  damage 
should  increase  to  the  Icings'  loss  "  ;  there  is  no  inter 
rogative  in  the  Aramaic. 

IV.  25-  V.  17.  Tho  narrative  which  was  broken  ofi 
at  the  end  of  5  is  now  resumed.  There  is  silence 
regarding  the  period  536-520  B.C.  ;  in  5i6.  however, 
rt'ifl  said  that  the  building  had  beon  proceeding  during 
tho  whole  of  this  time.  Owing  to  the  action  of  Uageai 
and  Zochariah.  the  Jews  are  once  more  roused  to 
undertake  the  work*,  which  had  been  interrupted 
sixteen  years  "Before,  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  (so 
according  to  our  present  text).  This  time  there  is  no 
.objection  ;  on  the  contrary,  application  is  rnacTcPto 
Darius  by  the  governor,  who  is  supported  herein  by 
some  of  the  Samaritans  (the  Apharsachites),  to  permit 
tho  Jews  to  go  ou  with  their  work  (which  is  continued, 
however,  pending  tho  arrival  of  the  king's  reply)  on 
the  ground  that  a  former  king  (i.e.  Cyrus)  had  given 
permission  for  the  work  to  bo  undertaken.  The  reply 
is  favourable.  The  very  different  attitude  from  that 
spoken  of  in  4i-5.  adopted  by  tho  Samaritans  (the 
Apharsachites  are  mentioned  in  both  passages,  possibly 
this  word  means  cparchs,  i.e.  "  rulers,"  but  this  would 
riot  affect  the  point)  shows  that  the  relationship  between 
.-.them  and  the  Jews  had  undergone  a  chane  "Tor 


jitter.  Presumably  during  tlio  sixteen  years  of 
notliing  is  recorded,  a^more  friendly  feeling  had  by 
degrees  sprung  up,  and  this  resulted  in  the  inter 
marriages  so  bitterly  relented  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
later  on.  We  must  suppose  that  it  was  owing  to  this 
change  of  feeling  that,  so  far  from  antagonism,  the 
governor,  supported  by  the  Samaritans  themselves, 
now  seeks  permission  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  to  build, 
and  even  raises  no  objection  to  their  continuing  opera 
tions  pending  the  arrival  of  the  reply  to  his  letter. 
The  governor  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  get  legal 
sanction  from  headquarters  for  this  building,  seeing 
that  it  had  previously  been  specifically  forbidden  ; 
otherwise  wo  may  well  suppose  he  would  have  per 
mitted  it  to  go  on  without  taking  further  official  notice 
of  it.  —  24.  the  second  year  of  Darius:  520  B.C.  — 
V.  1.  Now  the  prophets  .  .  .:  cf.  Hag.  li.  Zech.  li.  — 


In  the  name  Of  .  .  . :  read  "  in  the  name  of  tba  God 
of  Israel  which  was  upon  them,"  cf.  Dt.  28io. — 3.  this 
work:  i.e.  of  the  Temple.— 4.  Then  spake  we  .  .  .: 
read  "  Then  spake  they  unto  them." — 11.  a  great  kin?, 
of  Israel  .  .  .:  i.e.  Solomon  (see  1  K.  61). — 15.  put 
them  In  the  temple  that  is  in  Jerusalem :  these  words 
are  so  directly  contrary  to  what  immediately  follows 
that  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  unskilful  gloss  ; 
they  should  be  deleted. — 18.  since  that  time  .  .  . : 
clearly  out  of  harmony  with  424.  What  is  said  of 
Sheshbazzar  here  does  not  agree  with  3s,  10. 

VI.  1-12.  The  King's  Reply  according  his  Permission 
for  the  Building  to  be  Continued.— 1.  a  decree:  the 
actual  decree  does  not  begin  until  8.. — 2.  Aohmetha: 
cf.  Tob.  3;  ;  i.e.  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  tho  summer 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings. — a  roll  :  in  this  case 
more  probably  a  cylindrical  clay  tablet  inscribed  with 
cuneiform  characters  ;  but  the  fact  that  a  "  roll  "  is 
mentioned  shows  that  the  Jews  of  Ezra's  time  were 
unfamiliar  with  that  form  of  writing. — 3-5.  This  pur 
ports  to  bo  a  copy  of  Cyrus'  decree  (cf.  li-n)  ;  it  is, 
however,  not  a  transcript  of  this,  but  contains  the  gist 
of  the  original  coloured  by  tho  Chronicler  ;  the  text  ia 
not  in  good  order. — 6f.  The  formal  injunction  to  the 
governor  to  permit  the  building  to  proceed.  Tho 
abrupt  commencement  "  Now  therefore  "  suggests  that 
some  intervening  matter  in  Dai  ius'  reply  has  been  left 
out,  presumably  because  the  Chronicler  did  not  con 
sider  it  important. — be  ye  far  from  thence:  i.e.  keep 
away  from  there,  namely,  where  the  building  was  going 
en  ;  there  was  to  be  no  interference  with  the  Jews  ; 
the  more  friendly  feeling  which  had  sprung  up  would 
not  be  known  of  in  Persia.- — 8-12.  Tho  decree  of 
Darius.  Here  again  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  this 
is  IK;  transcript,  but  merely  the  general  drift  of  tho 
decree  embellished  according  to  the  Chronicler's  ideas. 

VI.  13-18.  The  Carrying  out  of  the  Decree ; 
the  Templs  Completed  and  Dedicated. — 14.  This 
cannot  be  in  its  original  form ;  the  success  of 
tho  building  is  ascribed  both  to  the  commandment 
of  God  and  to  the  decrees  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Artaxerxes  ;  this  is  not  the  way  of  a  Jewish  writer. 
One  can,  of  course,  by  doing  violence  to  the  thought 
of  the  verse,  explain  it  by  saying  that  the  promul 
gating  of  tho  decrees  was  according  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
but  this  is  pressing  a  meaning  into  tho  text  which  is 
not  really  there.  We  have  hero  probably  material 
culled  from  two  sources.  Further,  the  mention  of 
Artaxerxes  shows  that  a  gloss  has  been  added  by  a 
later  copyist,  who  was  thinking  of  the  later  benevolent 
attitude  of  this  king  in  the  matter  of  the  building  of 
the  walls,  and  thoughtlessly  mentioned  him  here. — - 
15.  Adar:  the  twelfth  month  =  March  approximately. 
— the  sixth  year:  516  B.C. 

VI.  19-22".  The  Celebration  of  the  Passover.— Hebrew 
is  resumed  hero. — 19.  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month:  cf.  Ex.  126. — 20.     The  leading  part  taken  by 
the    Levitrs    here   is   not   in   accordance   with   earlier 
practice  ;    this  had,  however,  been  gradually  modified 
(see  Ex.  12&,  2  Ch.  30i7,  35io-i4).— 21.  all  such  .  .  . 
the  land :    i.e.  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  not 
gone  into  captivity,  but  had  remained  in  the  land. — 
22.  the  king  of  Assyria:    one  expects   "  the  king  of 
Persia,"  but  cf.  Neh.  13e,  where  Artaxerxes  is  called  the 
king  of  Babylon  ;   cf.  If,. 

PART  II  (Ezr.  7-10).  The  Work  of  Ezra. 

VII.  1-10.  Ezra's  Genealogy;  his  Return  to  Pales 
tine. — 1.  Now  after  these  things:    i.e.  those  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (615). 
— in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes:   465-425  B.C.     What  is 
now  recorded  took  place  in  the  seventh  year  (r-p.e  7) 
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of  Artaxerxes,  I.e.  in  458,  ao  that  a  period  of  nearly 
sixty  years  is  passed  over  in  silence.  For  the  genealogy 
of  Ezra  cf.  1  Ch.  64-14.  It  is  not  complete ;  in 
audition  to  1  Ch.  64-14  see  also  1  Oh.  9iof.,  Neh.  lln, 
Greek  Ezra  8if.,  2(4)  Esd.  1.1-3.— -8.  a  ready  scribe 
in  the  law  of  Moses  :  for  the  rise  of  the  scribe;:  and  their 
activity,  see  the  present  writer's  The  Books  of  the. 
Apocrypha,  Prolegomena,  eh.  vi. — all  his  request: 
•i.e.  as  contained  in  the  letter  in  1.2-26. — 7.  Cf.  815!!.  ; 
that  in  addition  to  the  lay  element  there  should  havo 
been  not  only  priests  and  Levites,  but  also  singers, 
doorkeepers,  and  Nethinim  in  Babylon  or  its  neigh 
bourhood  (see  817-20)  witnesses  to  a  considerable 
communal  organisation  among  the  Jews  during  the 
captivity. — 8.  the  fifth  month:  Ab~ August  approxi 
mately. — 9.  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month :  in  832 
it  is  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month,  i.e.  of  Nisan 
{=  March  approximately)  ;  they  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  fifth  month,  so  that  the  journey  from  Babylon 
took  about  three  months  and  a  half. — began  he  to  go 
up:  read  "  he  decided  to  go  up,"  i.e.  the  matter  was 
settled  on  this  day ;  the  actual  start,  owing  to  tho 
delay  mentioned  in  815^.,  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  same  month. — 10.  For  Ezra  had  set  his 
heart  .  .  .  :  lie  only  continued  to  do  more  fully  what 
he  had  been  doing  among  his  people  in  Babylon. 

VII.  11-26.  Decree  of  Ariaxerxes. — This  decroo 
granted  a  further  return  of  exiles  for  tho  purpose  of 
reorganising  the  Temple  worship.  With  the  exception 
of  the  introductory  words  of  ir,  thia  section  is  in 
Aramaic.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  sub 
stantial  genuineness  of  this  document,  though  in  tho 
form  here  given  the  Chronicler,  with  his  love  for  all 
that  has  to  do  with  tho  Temple  ritual,  has  introduced 
some  of  his  own  ideas. 

VII.  27f.  Ezra's  Thanksgiving. — This  purports  to  bo 
in   the   very   words   of   Ezra.     The   narrative   is    hero 
continued  in  Hebrew  again. 

VIII.  1-14.  A  List  of  "Heads  of  Families.— It  contains 
the  names  of  the  heads  of  tho  families  who  returned 
to  Palestine  with  Ezra. 

VIII.  15-30.  The  Gathering  together  of  the  Exiles  at 
Ahava. — The  narrative  is  told  here  in  the  first  person. — 
15.  Ahava:  cf.  21,31  ;  this  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
which  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  many  canals  con 
structed  in  Babylonia  for  irrigation  purposes. — none 
of  the  sons  of  Levi :  as  the  main  object  of  the  return 
was  the  resuscitation  of  the  Temple  worship  the 
Lovites  were,  of  course,  indispensable. — 17.  Caslphia: 
the  exact  locality  is  unknown  ;  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  Levites  and  Nethinim  here. — 25f.  Tho 
amount  of  money  here  mentioned,  equivalent  to  nearly 
a  million  pounds  sterling,  is  a  characteristic  exaggera 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler. 

VIII.  31-36.  The  Arrival  in  Jerusalem. — 31.  on  the 
twelfth  day  .  .  .:    cf.  l&L,  815.— 35.   Cf.  Zerubbabel's 
offerings  at  the  dedication  of  tho  Temple,  617. — 36.  the 
king's  commissions:    mentioned  in  721-24. — satraps 
.  .  .  governors :    the  satrap  was  a  higher  official,  being 
ruler  of  a  province ;  the  governor (pe/cJiah)  administered 
a  smaller  district. 

IX.  1-4.  Report  is  Made  to  Ezra  of  the  Marriages 
of  Jews  with  the  Heathen. — Ezra's  zeal  in  this  matter 
resulted  in  his  going  beyond  the  requirements  of  tho 
Law  (cf.  Dt.  2;V). — 1.  the  Canaanites  .  .  .  Amorltes: 
with  the  Gentiles  here  enumerated  cf.  Dt.  7i. — 2.  holy 
seed:  cf.  Is.  613. 

IX.  5-15.  Ezra's  Confession. — 5.  at  the  evening 
oblation :  therefore  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
worshippers. — 7.  from  the  days  of  our  fathers :  i.e.  from 
the  times  of  the  patriarchs  onwards. — 8.  a  naii  in  his 


holy  place:  lit.  "a  tenL-peg  in,  etc.";  tho  rendering 
in  the  Greek  Ezra  is  to  be  preferred,  viz.  :  "'  a  root 
and  a  name  in  the  place  of  thy  sanctuary.'' — in  our 
bondage :  the  expression  is  a  strong  one  ;  the  Jews, 
though  dependents  of  the  Persian  king,  were  not  in 
servitude  in  the  sense  that  their  fathers  had  been  in 
Egypt. — 9.  a  wall:  lit.  "  a  fence'';  <:f.  is.  5s;  tho 
word  is  used  of  a  fence  round  vineyards  ;  it  u  used 
metaphorically  for  "  protection,"'  and  does  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  wail  of  the  city,  which  was  in 
ruins  (sou  Neh.  21.1-17). — 11.  by  thy  servants  the 
prophets  saying  .  .  .:  cf.  Dt.  7i-3,  2I}/.  Ezra  re 
gards  tho  teaching  of  the  Law  as  identical  with  that 
of  the  prophets,  and  vice,  versa,  and  is  thus  tho  first 
to  enunciate  a  principle  which  is  often  insisted  upon  in 
later  Jewish  literature. 

X.  1-5.  The  People  Swear  to  Put  away  their  Foreign 
Wives. — The  narrative  now  proceeds  in  the  third 
person. — 2.  Sheoailiah:  a  common  name  ;  not  neces 
sarily  identical  with  tho  person  of  this  name  referred 
to  in  26. — yet  now:  i.e.  "nevertheless";  the  evil 
could  bo  dono  away  by  making  a  covenant  with  God 
(see  3). — 3.  to  put  away  all  the  wives  .  .  .  them:  it 
does  not  seem  to  havo  struck  Ezra  that  a  better  and 
more  humane  way  would  have  been  to  receive  tho 
wives  and  children  into  the  pale  of  J  IK  laism. 

X.  6-17,  The  Jews  Assemble  in  Jerusalem  ;  Officers 
are  Appointed  from  each  City  to  See  that  the 
Foreign  Wives  are  Put  away. — 6.  Jehohanan:  cf. 
Neh.  1213. — and  when  he  came  thither:  read, 
"and  he  lodged  there"  (ttiy.),  i.e.  spent  the  night 
there. — 8.  forfeited:  "devoted,"  i.e.  put  under  a 
religious  ban  (see  pp  99,  114,  Dt.  234*  Jos.  617*). — • 
separated  from  the  congregation :  equivalent  to 
the  later  "  put  out  of  tho  synagogue "  ;  cf.  Jn. 
922. — 9.  within  ...  of  the  month:  Chislev  was  tho 
ninth  month  =  December  approximately,  in  the  rainy 
season.  Ezra  arrived  in  Jerusalem  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fifth  mouth  of  tho  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes 
(7sf.)  ;  after  three  days  a  great  burnt  sacrifice  was 
offered  (832!!.)  ;  immediately  after  this  (9i)  the  matter 
of  tho  mixed  marriages  was  brought  to  Ezra's  notice  ; 
this  culminated  in  the  calling  of  the  assembly  (lOvff. ), 
which  took  place  three  days  after  having  been  pro 
claimed,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  ninth  month  ! 
Clearly  the  sources  have  been  somewhat  mixed  up. — 
the  broad  place  before  the  house  of  God :  i.e.  tho  open 
space  before  the  water  gate  (see  Neh.  826,  81). — trem 
bling  because  of  this  matter  and  .  .  . :  the  conjunc 
tion  of  these  two  thoughts  is  somewhat  incongruous  ; 
it  is  possible  that  the  words  "  because  of  this  matter 
and  '  are  a  later  addition.  The  parallel  passage  in 
the  Greek  Ezra  (96)  runs  more  naturally  :  "  trembling 
in  the  broad  place  before  the  Temple  because  of  the 
present  foul  weather  "  ;  by  "  trembling  "  we  must 
understand  "'  shivering,"  not  the  result  of  fear,  but  the 
physical  discomfort  of  standing  in  tho  rain.- — 10.  Ezra 
the  priost:  cf.  7n,2i,  Neh.  1226. — 11.  make  confes 
sion  :  see  i,  where  the  ordinary  word  for  making 
confession  is  used  ;  tho  Heb.  word  here  means  lit. 
"  give  praise,"  but  that  is  incongruous  in  this  con 
nexion.  If  the  text  is  out  of  order  the  corruption 
must  be  old,  for  the  samo  reading  occurs  in  the  Greek 
Ezra.  Perhaps  Batten  is  right  in  saying  that  the  idea 
may  be  that  praise  was  due  to  God  because  the 
culprits  were  brought  to  a  state  of  amendment.- — tho 
God  of  your  fathers:  read,  with  the  Greek  Ezra,  "  our 
fathers."— 12.  As  thou  hast  said  ...  do:  the  LXX 
has  what  certainly  seems  to  bo  a  more  natural  reply, 
viz.  "  Great  is  this  thy  demand  for  us  to  do,"  i.e.  thou 
hast  asked  a  hard  thing  of  us. — 13.  Only:  better, 
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"  but." — stood  up  against  this  matter :  the  11  Via, 
"  were  appointed  over  this,"  may  bo  disregarded  ;  for 
the  Heb.  phrase  of.  Lev.  19i6,  1  Cti.  21 1.  Although 
here  only  a  few  are  mentioned  who  withstood  Ezra's 
tyianny,  it  is  clear  (17*)  from  the  Book  of  Nch. 
that  they  were  followed  by  many  others  who  pro 
tested  against  thoir  homos  being  broken  up. — 16.  the 
tenth  month:  Tobcth  =  . January  approximately. — 
17.  This  docs  not  agree  with  what  is  said  in  Nch.  92, 
1823,26-28, — tiia  fh'-3t  day  cf  the  first  month:  i.e. 
the  1st  of  Aisan,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Artaxorxes  ; 
the  matter,  therefore,  took  about  three  months. 

X.  18-44.  A  List  of  those  who  had  Married  Foreign 
Wives. — These;  include  seventeen  priests,  together  wi.ih 
Levites,  singers,  and  doorkeepers,  and  also  laymen. 

NEHEM1AH 

PART  III  (Neh.  l-lyyi}.  The  Work  of  Nehamiah. 

I.  1-lla.  Nehemiah,  Hearing  of  the  Evil  Plight  of 
his  Brethren  in  Jerusalem,  Prays  for  Divine  Aid. — 
1.  The  words  .  .  .  Hacaliah:  these  introductory 
words  are  not  likely  to  have  stood  here  originally  when 
Ch.-Ezr.-Neh.  formed  one  continuous  book  ;  they 
were  probably  added  by  a  later  scribe. — the  month 
Chisiev,  in  the  twentieth  year:  i.t.  the  ninth  month 
(Ezr.  10<j*).  The  last  date  mentioned  was  in 
Ezr.  10i?,  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the 
eighth  year  of  Arlaxcrxes.  By  the  twentieth  year 
here  is  presumably  meant  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (sec  2i),  so  that  an  interval  of  about 
thirteen  years  would  have  elapsed  from  the  settlement 
of  the  mixed  marriages  question  and  the  arrival  of 
Hanani  at  Shushan.  The  month  here  given  is,  how 
ever,  obviously  wrong  (.see  2i)  ;  but  the  year  is  in 
agreement  with  5 14,  from  which  it  was  probably  taken 
by  the  Chronicler  and  inserted  here. — Shushan:  also 
written  Susa  ;  the  winter  resilience  of  the  Persian 
kings,  and  later,  in  the  Macedonian  period,  it  gave  tho 
name  Susiana  to  the  whole  province. — palace :  better 
"castle."- — 2.  Hanani:  probably  the  actual  brother 
of  Nehemiah  (sec  "2).  It  does  not  appear  that  Hanani 
himself  had  come  from  Judah,  he  merely  brings  to  his 
influential  brother  certain  men  who  had. — th j  Jews  .  .  „ 
Jerusalem:  there  appears  to  be  a  reference  here  to 
some  well-known  occurrence  which  had  happened  to 
the  "  captivity  "  in  Judah  ;  the  reference  is  perhaps  to 
Ezr.  43rT.,  which  is  out  of  place  Avhere  it  now  stands 
(there  had  clearly  been  some  strengthening  of  the 
walls)  ;  this  is  further  borne  out  by  what  is  said  in 
the  next  verse  (cf.  23,17). — 5-lla.  This  prayer  is  full 
of  Deuteronomic  phrases.  Its  form  is  strongly  liturgi 
cal  in  character,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
sentence  is  quite  general,  and  can  be  paralleled  with 
several  passages  in  the  more  ancient  elements  of  tho 
Jewish  Liturgy.  If  we  had  here  tho  actual  words  of 
Nehemiah  some  more  direct  reference  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  supplication  was  offered  would  assured'y 
have  been  forthcoming.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Chronicler  took  this  prayer  from  the  Temple 
Liturgy  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Nehemiah.  Tho 
text  runs  perfectly  smoothly  if  one  reads  nb  (''  Now 
I  was  cupbearer  to  the  king"  .  .  .}  immediately 
after  4. 

I.  llb-H.  8.  Nehemiah  Receives  Permission  frnn 
Artaxerxes  to  Go  to  Jerusalem  and  Rebuild  the  City 
Walls. — 1.  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes :  444  B.C. — 
I  had  not  been  aforetime  sad :  this  cannot  be  got  out 
of  the  Heb.  which  says  simply  "  I  was  not  sad  "  ;  the 
meaning  would  appear  to  be  that  Nehemiah,  knowing 
as  a  courtier  that  it  WUB  contrary  to  usage  at  court 


for  a  royal  servant  to  appear  sad  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  had  determined  that  ho  would  not  offend 
in  this  manner  even  though  he  had  received  the  bad 
news  about  his  brethren  in  Judah  ;  nevertheless,  hig 
looks  betrayed  him  in  spite  of  his  resolution  ;  hence 
liis  words,  "  then  I  was  very  sore  afraid  "  when  the 
king  noticed  this.  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
Nehemiah  had  not  appeared  sad. — 2.  And  the  king 
said  .  .  . :  better,  "  nevertheless  the  king  said.  .  .  ." 
—  3.  Let  the  king  live  for  over:  cf.  Dan.  24,  89. — 
6.  For  how  long  shall  =  .  .:  614*. — 8.  the  castle: 
cf.  72  ;  the  word  in  Heb.,  birah,  is  a  loan-word,  per 
haps  from  the  Babylonian  ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  called 
hart*,  so  too,  by  Josephus.  This  castle  was  intended 
as  a  defence  for  the  Temple  ("  the  house  ").  That 
Nehemiah  should  have  had  all  these  particulars  ready 
to  explain  to  the  king  without  ever  having  been  in 
Jerusalem  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Probably  the 
Chronicler's  hand  has  to  some  extent  filled  in  the 
details. 

II.  9-20.  Nehemiah  Arrives  in  Jerusalem  and  Surveys 
the  Walls. — 9.  The  account  of  the  journey  is  omitted, 
interest  being  centred  upon  what  Nehomiah  was  going 
to  do  in  Jerusalem. — the  governors  beyond  the  river: 
namely  of  the  provinces  on  tho  west  of  the  Euphrates  ; 
as  Nehemiah  would  almost  certainly  pass  through 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  the  two  most  important  citioa 
in  Syria,  tho  governors  here  resident  arc  probably 
intended. — tha  king  .  .  .  horsemen:  cf.  4i6;23;  this 
body-guard  remained  with  Nehemiah  in  Jerusalem. 
Contrast  Ezr.  822. — 10.  Saabailat  the  Horonite :  more 
correctly  SinubaDit ;  an  inhabitant  of  Beth-horon  in 
Samaria  (cf.  Jos.  163,5,  1813,  2122).  One  of  tho 
:  'iephaiitine  papyri  (p.  79)  refers  to  him  as  the  governor 
pi'  Samaria. — Tcbiah  the  servant:  lit.  "  slave" ;  the  epi 
thet  is  difficult  to  account  for ;  perhaps  Tcbiah  had  once 
held  a  menial  position  under  the  Persian  lung,  and  had 
been  raised  to  a  place  of  honour. — a  man :  in  the  Hob. 
there  is  a  note  of  contempt — 11.  and  was  there  three 
days:  cf.  Ezr.  832. — 12.  neither  .  .  .  Jerusalem:  this 
secrecy  v*  as  duo  to  what  is  recounted  in  10  ;  whatever 
plans  Nehemiah  might  have  in  view  would  necessarily 
require  to  be  kept  secret  lest  their  carrying  out  should 
bo  forestalled  by  the  enemy's  partisans  in  the  city 
(see  010-14). — 13.  the  valley  gate:  so  called  because 
it  led  to  tho  valley  of  Hinnom. — the  dragon's  well :  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  ;  it  cannot  be  located  with  cer 
tainty.  Robertson  Smith  ( The  Religion  of  the  Semites, 
p.  172  [1894])  says  :  "  In  1  K.  1.9,38,  the  fountains  of 
En-rogel,  where  Adonijah  held  his  sacrificial  feast,  and 
of  Ciihon,  where  Solomon  was  crowned,  are  plainly 
1  ho  original  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem.  The  former  was 
by  tho  '  serpent's  stono,'  and  may  perhaps  bo  identi 
fied  with  the  '  dragon  well '  of  Neh.  213.  Here  again, 
as  in  Arabia  and  at  the  Orontes,  tho  dragon  or  serpent 
has  a  sacred  significance."  [See  also  G.  A.  Smith, 
Jerusalem,  i.  pp.  74,  11  If.  He  considers  that  it  was 
a  spring  opened  by  earthquake  which  subsequently 
disappeared.  We  have  no  reference  to  the  name  or 
to  a  well  in  the  position  described  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Nehemiah. — A.  S.  P.] — the  dung  gate:  probably, 
as  the  name  seems  to  imply,  the  gate  out  of  which  the 
town  refuse  was  carried. — 14.  the  fountain  gate :  cf.  3 
15,  1237  ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
paeon  Valley,  though  this  is  not  quite  certain. — the 
king's  poet:  i.e.  Solomon's  pool;  it  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  pool  of  Siloam. — but  there  was  no  place  .  .  .: 
because  the  path  was  blocked  with  the  ruins  of  the 
walls.- — 15.  the  brook :  i.e.  the  Kidron  ;  cf.  2  S.  1023. — 
and  I  turned  back:  this  reads  as  though  Nehemiah 
did  not  fiiiiah  his  inspection  of  the  walls ;  Ryle  is, 
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however,  probably  r'Sht  in  th.inkinS  that  "wo 
hero  an  instance  of  condensation  on  the,  part  of  the 
compiler,  who  at  this  point  passes  at  once  to  the  return 
journey  without  giving  us  sufficient  material  to  judge 
whether  the  complete  circuit  of  the  walls  was  made.'  — 
16.  And  the  rulers  knew  not :  as  "  rulers  "  occurs  again 
later  in  this  verse  it  is  perhaps  better  to  follow  tho 
LXX  hero  and  read  "  guards."— to  the  rest  that  did 
the  work  :    "  the  work  "  can  only  refer  to  the  building 
of  the  walls  ;  but  these  had  not  been  begun  seeing  that 
Nehemiah  had  not  yet  disclosed  his  purpose, 
words  were  probably  added  by  the  compiler,  writing 
later  from  his  own  point  of  view.— 17.  Tho  compile] 
is  only  utilising  Nehemiah's  memoirs,  he  is  not  tran 
scribing  them,  and  he  leaves  out  the  account  of  the 
calling  of  the  assembly,  the  meeting  of  which  is  im 
plied  Dy  what  follows',  in  order  to  come  to  what  ho 
regards  as  more  important. — that  we  be  no  more  a 
reproach:    cf.  Pss.  4413,  794-— 18.  the  hand  of  my 
God:     i.e.   God's  guidance;    this   did  not,   however, 
mean  that  human  means  were  not  to  bo  made  the 
most   of,   so  he  recalls  the  promise  of   the  king  of 
Persia.— they  strengthened  their  hands :   i.e.  they  took 
heart ;      tho     approximate     converse     expression     of 
"weakening  the  hands"  of  someone,  in  the  sense  of 
discouraging    by   hindering,    occurs   in   Ezr.    44.— 
Geshem^the  Arabian:    in  66  Gashmu.— what  is ^  this 
thing  that  ye  do  ?    The  words  imply  that  the  building 
had    already    commenced.— 20.  we   his    servants:     if 
the  reading  of  the  LXX  is  right,  "  we  Ins  innocent  (lit. 
"pure")  servants,"  the  words  convey  a  repudiation 
of  Sanballat's  suggestion  of  rebellion. — ye  have  .  .  . 
Jerusalem:   cf.  Ezr.  43.— memorial :  viz.  among  their 
posterity  ;   the  thought  of  the  memory  of  the  departed 
living  amongst  their  posterity  was  tho  forerunner  of 
the  belief  in  "the  life  hereafter,  and  with  it  in  tho  resur 
rection  of  the  body,  which  became  a  dogma  of  Judaism 
after    the    Maccaba-an    struggle.      Tho    normal 


Sheol-conception— modified  by  the  adumbration  of  a 
higher  belief  in  a  few  isolated  passages— pictured  only 
the  existence  of  the  shades  of  the  departed  in  the  under 
world  with  only  a  vague  idea  of  personality  (Is.  14g-i  5  *). 
III.  1-32.  The  Building  of  tho  Walls.— This  is  an 
independent  section  which  breaks  the  connexion  be 
tween  220  and  4itf . ;  it  is  an  excerpt  which  commences 
with  "And  Eliashib  .  .  ."  (not  "then  Eliashib  . 
as  RV),  thus  betraying  a  connexion  with  something 
which  must  originally  have  preceded  it.     As  the  text 
now  stands,  the  contents  of  the  section  do  not  follow- 
on  logically  after  £20.     Further,   the  description  here 
given     in    itself    incomplete,    of    tho    distribution    of 
the  work  represents  the  different  parts  of  the  wall  as 
having  been  repaired  simultaneously,  but  this  «»  contra 
dicted  by  61.— 1.  Eliashib  the  high  priest :   cf.  Ezr.  82, 
Neh.  12 10,  184;    in  this  last  passage  he  is  spoken  ot 
as  the  priest  and  as  closely  connected  with  Tobiah. — 
the  sheep-gate:    cf.  32,  1239.  Jn.  52  •    it  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  Temple,  and  probably  received  this  name 
because  the  sacrificial  animals  were  led  through  it  to 
tho  Temple.— set  up  the  doors  of  it :   but  see  61.— the 
tower  of  Hammeah  (see  RVm.) :    cf.  1239,  the  only 
other  place  where  it  is  mentioned ;    nothing  is  known 
of  it  otherwise.— the  tower  of  Hananel :  see  Jer.  3138, 
Zeeh     14io  •    it  was  probably  situated  on  the  north 
east 'corner  of  the  city.— 3.' the  fish-gate:    cf.   123Q 
and   see   2   Ch.   33i4,    Zeph-    lio*.— 5.  the  Tekoites : 
Tekoah  (p.  31 ),  which  lay  close  to  the  Judsean  wilderness, 
was  the  home  of  the  prophet  Amos  (cf.  Am.  li).— their 
nobles  .  .  .  lord  :    i.e.  the  elders  of  Tekoah  did  not 
join  the  humbler  members  of  their  community  in  the 
work.— of  their  lord  :   read  "  lords,"  i.e.  Nehemiah  and 


tho  other  loaders, — 6.  the  old  gate  :  read  "  tho  gate  of 
the  old  city  "  (mrj.).—7.  which  appertained  .  .^.  river: 
"throne  "  must  bo  used  hero  symbolically  for  "  rule  '  ; 
but  tho  lleb.  construction  of  the  sentence  is  faulty, 
and  tho  text  is  not  in  order. — 8.  apothecaries :  better 
"  perfumers "  (mg.),  or  "  makers  of  ointment  "  (cf. 
Ex.  3025,35,  2  Ch.  K>i'4). — they  fortified  Jerusalem  :  tho 
Hob.  reads  "they  abandoned  -J.,"'  but  Iho  text  is,  of 
course,  corrupt.  Perhaps  we  should  read,  on  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  emendations  proposed,  "they  girded 
(i.e.  with  a  wall)  Jerusalem."' — the  broad  wall :  </.  1238  ; 
the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  tower  of  tho 
furnaces  (see  n)  and  the  gate  of  Ephraim  (seo  Stade, 
Geschichle.,  ii.  pp.  107,  175).— 9.  ruler  of  half  the  dis 
trict  Of  J. :  cf.  12  ;  the  reference  is  to  the  surrounding 
country  included  within  tho  city's  jurisdiction  (r.f.  the 
LXX  rendering,  "the  country  round"). — lie  the 
tower  of  the  furnaces:  situated  between  the  gate  of 
Ephraim  and  the  valley  gate.— 12.  he  and  his  daughters: 
read,  "it  (i.e.  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem)  and  its 
villages"  (see  llssif.).— 15,  Shelah :  the  same  as 
Shiloah  (cf.  Is.  86*).— the  stairs  .  .:  cf.  1237.— 
22.  the  men  of  the  Plain  :  i.e.  the  Plain  of  Jordan  (seo 
Gen.  13io*).— 28.  the  horse-gate :  cf.  Jer.  3140,  2 

ll!6. 32.  Batten   points    out    that  at  the  beginning 

of  this  verse  there  is  a  Massoretic  note,  "  the  middle 
ot  the  book,"  which  proves  that  Ezr.-Neh.  is  a  single 
Hook* 

IV.'  1-23.  Samaritan  Attempt  to  Frustrate  the  Build 
ing  of  the  Walls. — In  zt.  the  text  is  very  corrupt, 
though  tho  general  sense  of  the  passage  is  fairly  clear, 
viz.  the  Samaritans  mock  the  etforts  made  by  the  Jews 
in  building  the  walls  ;  Sanballat's  wrath  in  conjunction 
with  his  contempt  is  a  little  incongruous.     Tho  mention 
of  tho  Samaritan  army  is  difficult  to  account  for ;    if 
an  army  had  really  been  there  some  attempt  would 
assuredly  have  been  made  there  and  then  to  stop  the 
building ;     probably    we    must    picture    a    crowd    of 
Samaritans  and  not  warriors.     But  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  text  makes  it  impossible  to  feel  sure  what  the 
meaning  really  is.— 2.  will  they  fortify  themselves  ? 
The  Heb.  "  will  they  leave  to  them  ?  "  is  meaningless  ; 
Ryle  emends  the  text  so  as  to  read,  "  will  they  commit 
themselves  to  their  God  ?  "     This  gives  excellent  sense 
and  is  supported  by  tho  words  which  follow,   "will 
they  sacrifice  ?  "  i.e.  to  their  God  ;    at  the  same  time 
one  must  remember  the  words  in  Ezr.  4a,  spoken  by  tho 
Samaritans,  "  wo  seek  your  God,  as  yo  do  ;    and  wo 
do    sacrifice    unto    him  .  .  . "  ;    if,    as    is    clear,    the 
questions  in  the  verse  before  us  are  intended  to  be 
words    of    mockery,    we    should    hardly    expect    the 
Samaritans  to  have  made  reference  to  the  God,  whom 
they,  too,  worshipped,  in  such  an  unfitting  manner. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  to  follow  the  reading  of  one^  of  the 
Greek  MSS,  "  Shall  we  leave  them  alone  ?  "  (so  Batten), 
implying,  of  course,  a  negative  answer.— revive :    read 
"  restore."— 4f.  An  interjected  prayer  (cf.  619,  69,14, 

13i4,22). 7-20.   A    critical    time    is    here    doscriocd ; 

on  the  one  hand,  tho  Jews  were  getting  wearied  with 
the  work,  while,  on  the  other,  the  enemy,  as  Nehemiah 
had  found  out,  were  planning  an  attack.  To  make 
thin«s  worse,  tho  Jews  living  round  about  Jerusalem, 
who  were  better  able  to  see  what  was  going  on  among 
their  enemies,  and  who  realised  what  was  being  planned 
by  them,  called  upon  their  brethren  at  the  walls  t 
flee  Nehemiah's  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  alone 
saved  tho  situation.  But  he  saw  that  the  only  way 
whercbv  the  work  could  be  continued  and  the  dangei 
of  a  sudden  attack  avoided  was  to  arm  the  builders, 
while  he  himself  kept  a  general  look-out  with  a 
trumpeter  by  his  side,  who  would  be  ready  to  give  the 
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alarm  at  any  moment. — 21.  This  would  road  more 
intelligibly  if  the  words  "and  half  of  them  held  the 
spears  "  were  omitted  ;  for  (a)  there  is  nothing  in  the 
context  to  show  who  arc  referred  to  in  the  words  "  half 
of  them  "  ;  and  (b)  there  was  no  point  in  this  holding 
of  the  spears  ready  during  the  day-time,  seeing  that 
Nehemiah  had  just  said  that  his  trumpeter  would 
give  the  signal  immediately  any  danger  of  attack 
showed  itself.  The  time  for  holding  the  spears  was 
in  the  night  when  the  labour  had  to  cease  (see  22). 
Read,  "So  we  wrought  in  the  work  from  the  rising 
of  the  morning  till  the  stars  appeared." — 23.  every 
one  .  .  .  water :  the  text,  as  it  stands,  is  corrupt 
(see  mg.)  and  quite  meaningless  ;  a  slight  emendation 
makes  the  passage  read,  "  each  had  his  weapon  in  his 
hand." 

V.  1-13.  Distress  among  the  Jews. — Neither  this  nor 
the  next  section,  514-19  (the  two  belong  closely  to 
gether)  can  be  in  their  right  place.  1-13  deals  with 
the  economic  straits  to  which  the  Jews  had  been  reduced 
through  want  of  food  ;  yet  the  text  nowhere  hints  that 
their  evil  plight  was  in  any  way  the  result  of  the 
building  of  the  walls  ;  besides,  this  building  did  not 
take  long  enough  (see  615)  to  occasion  such  widespread 
su tiering  as  the  narrative  seems  to  indicate,  even  sup 
posing  the  entire  population  to  have  ceased  their 
ordinary  work  in  order  to  give  themselves  to  the  work 
of  building,  a  thing  which  4i2  apparently  precludes. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  14  that  the  building 
had  been  finished  for  years,  and  that  Nehemiah  was 
writing  after  he  had  been  governor  for  twelve  years. — 
1.  their  brethren  the  Jews:  i.e.  the  returned  exiles, 
as  distinct  from  those  who  had  not  gone  into  captivity 
but  had  remained  in  the  land. — 3.  This  shows  that  tho 
complainants  wore  the  country  folk,  and  that  tho 
cause  of  their  distress  was  famine.  The  word  rendered 
"dearth"  is  the  usual  one  for  famine  (cf.  Gen.  12io 
and  very  often  elsewhere) ;  it  was  owing  to  famine 
that  they  had  to  mortgage  their  lands  and  sell  their 
children  into  bondage. — 5.  The  text  is  in  part  corrupt, 
but  the  general  sense  is  that  some  had  been  forced  to 
sell  their  children  into  slavery  (cf.  Ex.  21 7). — 6-13.  The 
description  of  how  Nehemiah  was  able  to  put  things 
light  again  illustrates  his  dominating  and  powerful 
personality. — 11.  the  hundredth  part  of:  read,  by  a 
slight  emendation  of  the  text,  "  the  interest  on  "  ;  "the 
text,  as  it  stands,  gives  no  sense,  since  the  remission  of 
the  hundredth  part  could  have  given  no  appreciable 
relief. — 13.  lap:  read  "  sleeve." 

V.  14-19.  Nehemiah  Enumerates  the  Outstanding 
Features  of  his  Beneficent  Rule. — The  main  points  here 
are  that  Nehemiah  and  his  subordinate  officials  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  their  undoubted  right  of 
exacting  provisions  from  the  people  ("  I  and  my 
brethren  have  not  eaten  the  bread  of  the  governor," 
i.e.  the  sustenance  which  he,  as  the  governor,  had  a 
right  to  claim) ;  secondly,  he  recalls  how  tenaciously 
he  clung  to  his  purpose  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
(16) ;  and  thirdly,  he  reminds  the  people  of  the  way 
in  which  he  had  supported  the  poor  (i?f.). — 14.  from 
the  twentieth  ...  the  king :  i.e.  445-433  B.C.;  in  the 
latter  year  he  went  back  to  Babylon  for  a  short  visit 
(136f.).  _  It  is  said  in  26  that  Nehemiah  gave  the  king 
a_set  time  for  leave  of  absence,  and  in  view  of  the 
king's  words  ("  For  how  long  shall  thy  journey  be  ? 
and  when  wilt  thou  return  ?  ")  a  prolonged  period  of 
absence  cannot  have  been  comtem plated.  Yet,  according 
to  the  verse  before  us,  Nehemiah  was  away  for  about 
twelve  years  !  No  doubt  if  more  fragments  of  his 
memoirs  had  been  preserved  this  difficulty  would  have 
been  explained.  Some  new  arrangement  must  have 


been  made  between  Nehemiah  and  the  king,  according 
to  which  the  former  was  granted  an  indefinite  leave 
of  absence  owing  to  the  serious  condition  of  affairs  in 
Judah,  the  full  extent  of  which  he  realised  only  when 
ho  arrived  there. 

VI.  1-9.  Nehemiah's  Enemies  Make  a  further 
Attempt  to  Frustrate  his  Work. — The  narrative  about 
tho  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  which  was  broken  by 
ch.  5,  is  hero  taken  up  again.  Sanballat  and  his  con 
federates  seek  to  allure  Nehemiah  to  a  conference  in 
order  thus  to  get  him  into  their  power.  Nehemiah 
refuses  to  go  to  this  meeting  on  tho  ground  that  he  is 
too  busy  with  the  work  which  he  has  in  hand.  San 
ballat,  having  tried  four  times  in  vain  to  persuade 
Nehemiah  to  come,  at  length  tries  to  intimidate  him 
by  sending  him  a  letter  in  which  he  accuses  him  of 
aspiring  to  the  kingship,  and  threatens  to  report  this 
to  the  king.  Sanballat  thinks  that  by  this  means 
he  may  induce  Nehemiah  to  come  and  meet  him. 
Nehemiah,  however,  merely  denies  Sanballat's  allega 
tions,  telling  him  that  he  has  made  them  up. — 2.  the 
plain  of  Ono  :  cf.  1135  ;  near  Lydda  (p.  28),  twelve  miles 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem. — 7.  thou  hast  also  appointed 
prophets:  cf.  1  K.  22i-a8,  Jer.  28i-i7,  etc.;  tho 
prophets  had  taken  a  loading  part  in  times  past  in  the 
setting  up  of  kings. — 9.  But  now  .  .  . :  LXX  "  But 
now  will  I  strengthen  my  hands  "  (cf.  ing.). 

VI.  10-14.  A  further  Attempt  to  Entrap  Nehemiah.— 
This  section  is  very  compressed  ;  important  links  in 
the  narrative  are  wanting,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
grasp  the  details  of  what  happened.  The  general  sense, 
however,  is  that  Sanballat  induced  one  Shemaiah  to 
try  and  convince  Nehemiah  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
owing  to  a  plan  to  kill  him  at  night,  for  which  reason 
Shemaiah  was  to  urge  Nehemiah  to  seek  asylum  in 
the  inner  sanctuary.  But  no  layman  (let  alone  a  man 
who  was  ceremonially  unclean  like  Shemaiah)  was 
permitted  by  the  Law  to  enter  here ;  only  priests 
might  do  so.  If,  therefore,  Nehemiah  could  be  induced 
to  enter  with  Shemaiah  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  grave 
breach  of  tho  Law  and  thereby  become  discredited  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  But  Nehemiah  sees  through 
the  plan  and  avoids  the  danger. — 10.  was  shut  up  : 
i.e.  he  was  ceremonially  unclean  (cf.  Jer.  865*). — 11. 
read  nig.  "  could  go  into  the  Temple  and  live  "  ;  any 
one,  with  the  exception  of  a  priest,  who  entered  was, 
according  to  the  Law,  to  be  put  to  death  (see  Nu.  18y). 
— 14.  and  also  the  prophetess  Noadiah  .  .  . :  these 
words  show  that  only  part  of  the  episode  has  been  put 
down  here.  They  also  show  that  Sanballat  had  con 
siderable  support  among  the  Jews  living  in  Jerusalem. 

VI.  15-19.  The  Rebuilding  of  the  Wall  is  Completed. 
Tobiah's  Friends  in  Judah.— 15.   EIul:=  August  ap 
proximately.      Tho  rebuilding  of  tho  walls  was  com 
pleted  in  444  B.C.,  having  taken  fifty-two  days. — 16. 
feared:    the  EVm.  can  be  disregarded;    the  Heb.  is 
defectively  written. — were  much  cast  down  .  .  .:  read 
"and  it  was  very  marvellous  in  their  eyes  "  ;    this  is 
gained  by  a  slight  emendation  of  the  Ileb.  text,  which 
gives  no  sense  as  it  stands. — 17f.  These  verses  bear 
witness  to  tho  intrigues  which  were  being  carried  on 
in  the  city  itself. 

VII.  1-4.  Nehemiah's  Precautions  for  Guarding  the 
City  from  Sudden  Attack.— The  internal  intrigues  just 
referred  to  (617-19)  necessitated  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  Nehemiah  ;    his  measures  are  described  in 
this  section. — 1.  porters:    better  "gatekeepers." — the 
singers  and  the  Levites :    a  mistaken  addition  by  the 
Chronicler ;     their    duties    were    concerned    with    tho 
Temple  and   its   services,  not  with  the  city  gates. — 

see  note  on  2s.— 8.  and  «  .  .  let  fhc-m  : 
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the  text  gives  no  sense ;  read,  with  a  slight  emenda 
tion,  "and  while  it  (i.e.  the  sun)  is  still  standing  let 
them  "  ;  the  meaning  being  that  the  gates  were  to  ho 
closed  -while  it  is  yet  light.  The  caution  was  needed 
in  view  of  the  enemies  both  without  and  within  the 
walls. 

VII.  5-73a.  Enumeration  of  the  Returned  Exiles. — 
This  section  — Ezr.  2 1-70  ;  rf.  the  Greek  Ezra  57-45. 
As  this  list  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the 
exiles  who  returned  under  Zeuihbabel,  it  must  have 
come  originally  from  the*  archives  in  Jerusalem. 

PART  IV  (Neh.  7736-1039).    Ezra  and  the  Law. 

VII.  73b-VIII.  12.  The  Reading  of  the  Law.— 73b. 
These  words  are  repeated  by  mistake  from  Ezr.  3i.— 
VIII.  1.  Cf.  Ezr.  76-zo.  It  is  clear  that  wo  have  hero 
only  part  of  the  original  narrative.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand,  knowing  what  we  do  about  Ezra  from 
other  parts  of  the  book,  how  the  initiative  regarding 
the  reading  of  the  Law  should  have  been  taken  by  the 
people  as  is  here  implied.  Something  must  originally 
have  preceded  this  section,  which  probably  recorded 
how  Ezra  first  impressed  upon  the  people  the  need  of 
studying  and  observing  the  Law.  This  would  explain 
why  the  people  gathered  together  and  requested  Ezra 
to  read  the  Law  to  them. — 2.  all  that  could  hear  with 
understanding :  as  men  and  women  are  mentioned 
immediately  before,  presumably  children  are  to  be 
understood  and  referred  to  by  these  words,  though 
see  7. — upon  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month :  seo 
note  on  Ezr.  81,  and  cj.  Lev.  £823-25,  Nu.  29i-6. — 
4.  a  pulpit  of  wood:  read  "a  wooden  platform"  (lit. 
"  tower  '') ;  "  pulpit  "  does  not  convey  quite  the  right 
idea,  as  a  number  of  men  in  addition  to  Ezra  stood  on 
it.— 6.  Cf.  Dt.  7i5,  1  Ch.  1636.— 7f.  None  of  those 
here  mentioned  are  among  those  who  stood  on  the 
platform  with  Ezra  ;  they  were  all  Levites  (see  93, 
109-14,  so  that  the  word  "  and  "  before  "  the  Levites  " 
should  be  deleted.  But  the  whole  of  7,  with  the 
exception  of  "and  the  people  stood  in  their  place,'' 
seems  to  bo  an  interpolation,  for  the  procedure  as  now 
described  in  the  text  is  illogical  because  the  under 
standing  of  the  Law  is  made  to  precede  the  reading 
of  it  (see  8).  In  6  it  is  said  that  the  people  "  worshipped 
the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,"  i.e.  they  were 
prostrate;  so  that  the  words  at  the  end  of  7,  "and 
the  people  stood  in  their  place,"  evidently  mean  that 
they  rose  up  from  their  prostrate  position.  In  8  it 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  they  read  in  the  book,  etc.  ; 
but  "they"  should  be  "he,"  i.e.  Ezra;  the  second 
"  they  "  ("  they  gave  the  sense  ")  refers  to  the  Levites  ; 
while  the  third  "  they  "  refers  to  the  people.  The 
text  in  both  verses  is  confused,  and  diners  from  the 
LXX  as  well  as  from  the  Creek  Ezra  (948-50).  The 
word  "  distinctly  "  (RVm.  "  with  an  interpretation  "  ; 
Heb.  tnephams/i)  comes  from  a  root  meaning  "to 
explain  "  or  "  expound  "  ;  in  Aramaic  the  root  means 
"to  translate  "  (cf.  Ezr.  4i8) ;  and  in  rabbinical  Heb. 
it  came  to  bo  used  as  a  technical  term  for  expounding 
Scripture,  and  especially  the  Law  ;  hence  the  name 
Pharisee,  since  the  Pharisees  were  par  excellence  the 
expounders  of  the  Law.  Taking  8  with  the  emendation 
suggested  above  (though  the  whole  text  as  it  stands 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion)  the  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  "Ezra  read  the  Law,  presumably  sentence 
by  sentence,  and  briefly  expounded  it,  whereupon  the 
Levites  made  his  explanation  clear  to  the  people.  It 
must  bo  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  picture  the 
exact  procedure  :  whether  the  Levites  spoke  to  small 
groups  of  the  people  after  each  passage  read  by  Ezra  ; 
or  whether,  after  Ezra  had  finally  concluded,  the 
Levites  began  their  expbnntion  on  the  basis  of  his 


words.  But  though  our  text  fails  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  tho  details  of  what  actually  took  place,  the 
really  important  point  is  clear  enough,  viz.  that  by 
Ezra's  imspiration  and  under  his  guidance  tho  Law  was 
now  for  tho  first  time  put  before  the  Jews  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convince  them  that  it  was  the  most  important 
thing  in  tho  world  that  their  lives  should  bo  conducted 
wholly  in  accordance  with  its  precepts. — 9.  And 
Nehemiah  .  .  .  the  Tlrshatha :  these  words  do  not 
belong  hero,  they  have  been  interpolated  by  tho 
Chronicler. — your  God :  one  would  rather  expect 
"  our  "  ;  this  is,  moreover,  what  tho  LXX  reads. — For 
all  the  people  wept :  the  Jews  having  learned  the  great 
demands  which  the  Law  made  upon  them  now  realised 
in  how  many  ways  they  had  fallen  short  of  its  require 
ments  ;  hence  their  consternation  and  sorrow  ;  cf.  tho 
action  of  king  Josiah  on  hearing  the  book  of  tho 
Law  read  for  the  first  time  (2  K.  22n). — 12.  because 
they  had  understood  .  .  . :  this  had  boon  tho  very 
cause  (seo  end  of  9)  of  the  people's  weeping  ;  here  it  is 
said  to  bo  the  cause  of  great  mirth  "  ;  the  words 
were  probably  added  by  the  Chronicler  in  forgotfulness 
of  what  had  been  written  above. 

VIII.  13-18.  Celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
— The  further  reading  of  tho  Law  and  its  more  minuto 
study  show  that  this  is  just  tho  time  at  which  the 
Feast   of   Tabernacles   ought   to   bo   celebrated ;     the 
people,  who  are  apparently  quite  ignorant  of  this  feast, 
forthwith    proceed   to   celebrate   it. — 14.    they   found 
written  in  the  law :    see  Ex.  £826,  Lev.  £839-43, 
Nu.  2912-38,  Dt.  1613-15.— 17.  for  since  .  .  .  done 
SO :     these  words   are  not  in  accordance   with   other 
passages  of  Scripture,  for  this  feast  had  been  observed 
by  Solomon  (2  Ch.  7s,  813)  and  by  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  84). 
It  is  an  oversight  of  tho  Chronicler's. — 18.  he  read : 
i.e.  "one  read." — the  eighth  day:    see  Lev.  £836,39, 
2  Ch.  7sf.,  2  Mac.  106  ;   in  earlier  days  the  eighth  day 
was  not  kept  as  part  of  the  feast. 

IX.  1-37.  The  Fast  and  a  National  Confession.— All 
that  took  place,  as  described  in  this  section,  was  tho 
result  of  tho  reading  of  the  Law.     The  command  to 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  having  been  ob 
served,  there  followed  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  self- 
condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  were 
conscience-stricken    on    account    of    having    hitherto 
neglected  to  observe  tho  Law  ;   they  had  clearly  been 
desirous  of  expressing  their  sorrow  before  (seo  89),  but 
it  would   have   been  inappropriate  during  the  feast. 
Fasting  and  prayerful  confession  were  fitly  followed 
(seo  next  section)  by  a  solemn  act  of   resolution  of 
amendment.— 1.  the    twenty  and    fourth    day:     the 
second  day  after  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  i.e.  in  tho 
seventh  month  (see  82). — 2.  the  seed  of  Israe.'. :    an 
appropriate  expression  in  this  connexion. — separated 
themselves  .  .  . :    tho  incongruity  of  those  who  were 
not  strictly  Jews  taking  part,  in  what  was  to  follow  is 
obvious. — confessed  their  sins  :    viz.  of  non-observance 
of   the  commandments   of   tho  Law,   not   necessarily 
offences  of  a  moral  character.     The  confession  was  not 
personal  but  national ;   this  has  always  been  a  charac 
teristic  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy ;    both  in  prayer  and 
praise,  as  well  as  in  confession,  the  act  is  neither  per 
sonal   nor   even   congregational,    but   national ;     each 
congregation  is  representative  of  tho  Jewish  nation  as  a 
whole. — 4.  the  stairs :     presumably  of  the  platform 
mentioned  in  84. — 5.  The  text  is  not  in  order  and  there 
is  uncertainty  about  tho  names. — 6-37.  It  is  not  said 
by  whom  this  long  prayer  and  confession  was  spoken, 
nor  do  tho  contents  of 'it  (a  review  of  past  history  re 
minding  one  of  Pss.  105,  106,  107)  seem  very  appro 
priate  in  this  connexion.     Its  general  tono  is  prophetic 
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rather  than  priestly.  The  whole  of  the  passage,  6—37, 
is  probably  a  later  inrortion.  The  opening  words,  the 
declaration  of  (.'od  ;>s  One  and  a.s  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  strike  a  distinctly  liturgical  note. 
The  passage  calls  for  little  comment,  as  it  is  made  up 
of  references  to  the  OT  history  and  of  quotations, 
mainly  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pss.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  a  characteristic  of  the  Jewi-h  Liturgy 
is  the  Scriptural  tone  of  the  prayers,  into  which  OT 
phrases  are  woven.  The  late  date  of  the  passage 
before  us  is  shown  by  the  words  in  ?.o,  "Thou  gavest 
also  thy  good  spirit  to  instruct  thorn/'  which  echo  a 
late  conception  (<•/.  Is.  (>:Jn).  The  abrupt  ending 
should  bo  noted.  Jin  the  llcb.  the  ne.\v  chapUr  begins 
with  what  is  marked  as  ^S  in  11V.] 

IX.  38  X.  39.  The  Covenant.— This  section  is  pro 
bably  originally  from  K/.ra's  memoirs,  though  it  lias 
been  considerably  worked  over,  presumably  not  by 
the  Chrenie'er.  since,  he  v- ntes  in  the  third  person.  It 
is,  in  the  main,  written  in  the  first  person  plural,  and 
may  in  its  present  form  have  come  from  some  loyal 
follower  of  E/.ra  or  Kchemiah  who  wiitcs  as  repre 
senting  one  of  the  people.  Tho  special  points  of  the 
covenant  are  the  undertaking  not  to  many  foreigner:-1., 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  nioi<  strictly,  to  remit  debts 
in  the  seventh  year,  to  pay  a  third  of  a  shekel  to  the 
Temple,  to  supply  wood  tor  Laming  the  sacrifices,  to 
oiler  all  the  first -fruits,  and  to  irive  tithes  ;  with  all 
this  rf.  ch.  13.— 38.  Arid  yet  .  .' .  this:  better  "be- 

!n tended  to 
refer  ti.  (i  7,  but  tiiN  gives  no  , 

Mow;-.     The: 

text,  howev.r,  is  not  in  order.  The  verse  i-  j.-r<>hah!v 
an  addition  liy  tlie  Chionicler.  and  the  rbrupt  way  in 
which  it  is  introduced  suggests  t!u,t  it  w.-\s  inserted 
after  eh.  10  had  \vay  in  here. — X.  1.  those 

that  scaled  :  c/.  Jcr.  3214.     The  numb  -which 

in    recent     \:  ii>>    h:tve    be(-n    cii  during    the 

excavations  on  different  ancient  sites  in  Palestine 
:-ho\M-  that  (here  i.-,  nothing  iinprob;;b;._'  about  what  we 
are  here  told.  Apparently  a  dociiuu  m  of  f-ome  kind 
was  draun  up  stating  the  nature  of  what  was  to  bo 
undertaken  ;  to  this  the  seal  was  appended  by  each 
man.  who  theiehy  bound  himself.  We  know,  however, 
too  little  about  all  tins  to  picture  to  ourselves  with 
any  certainty  the  adsial  proeedmo.  ]n  the  ILst  that 
follows,  twenty-one  names  are  those  of  priests,  seven 
teen  those  of  Le\ius.  in  addition  to  which  there  arc 
forty-four  names  of  "chiefs  of  the  people"  (1-27). 
The  rest  of  the  people,  not  ha\ing  any  seal  of  their 
own.  did  not  siuii  but  took  an  oath  "to  walk  in  God's 
law  "  (-?•*.). —  30.  The  iirst  person  plural  is  taken  up 
here  again  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  ;-eel;on. — 
31.  Cf.  IMK.  and  sec  Li  v.  2.-,:--.— 32.  This  is  a  modi- 
iication  of  the  written  law  (K.\.  :>0n~i6),  according  to 
which  a  luilf  shekel  was  the  amount  tine. — 34.  The 
mention  of  priests  ai  e  who  were  to  supply 

wood  shows  that  tin's  ^,  ctioj  ely  to  have  come 

from  the  (  hronicl.  i.  to  •..  liom  : -nch  a  thing  would  have 
appeared  unfitting. — 37.  the  cities  of  our  tillage: 
i.e.  our  agricultural  villages. — 39.  the  chambers  .  .  .: 
i.e.  the  rooms  situated  round  the  saivtuary;  cf.  1:54-12. 

PART  V  (Neb.  11-18).  The  Population' of  Jerusalem 
rind  Judah.  The  Dedication  of  the  Wails.  Internal 
Organisation. 

XI.  1-36.  The  Population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah.— 
This  section  consists  of  lists  of  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Judah. — If.  The  need 
of  increasing  the  population  of  Jerusalem  was  obvious 
from  what  is  said  in  ?4.  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  lived 
in  the  provincial  towns  and  in  the  country  villages 


(<'/•  ?73)- — 3-24.  The  lists  hero  given  enumerate  the 
chief  laymen  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  (3-9),  the  priests 
(10-14),  the  Lcvitcs  (15-18;  cf.  i  Ch.  914-18),  and  the 
gatekeepers  (19);  in  20-24  some  miscellaneous  notes 
are  added. — 25-36.  Then  follows  a  geographical  list 
of  the  provincial  towns  in  which  the  children  of  Judah 
dwelt ;  JucUcan  towns  (25-30),  Benjaminite  towns 
(31-36). 

XII.  1-26.  Priests  and  Levites  who  Returned  with 
Joshua  and  Zerubbatel,  and  Extracts  from  other  Lists. — 
The  details  hero  given  were,  in  all  probability,  taken 
largely  from  the .  Temple  archives. — 1-9.  Cf.  Ezr.  2 
36-40,  Neh.  739-43. — lOf.  A  fragment  from  a  genea 
logical  list. — 12-26.  Further  lists  of  priests  and 
Levites. 

Xll.  27-43.  Dedication  of  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem. 
— We  should  naturally  expect  this  section  to  come  after 
615,  where  the  completion  of  the  walls  is  recorded; 
like  so  many  others,  this  section  has  become  misplaced 
from  its  original  position.  It  is,  in  the  main,  taken 
from  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  (see  31,38,40),  though 
probably  the  compiler  has  left  his  marks  upon  it. — - 
27.  they  sought  the  Levites  .  .  . :  the  Levites  at  this 
time  were  not  living  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  country 
villages  round  (see  28f.). — 28.  the  Villages  of  the 

Netophathites :  cf.  l  Ch.  9i6,  Ezr.  222,  Neh.  726.— 
30.  purified  themselves  :  viz.  by  means  of  sacrifices 
and  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices. — 33-36. 
This  list  contains  some  strange  names  not  found  else 
where  ;  in  the  main  it  is  a  list  of  Levites. — 40.  The 
two  processions,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls, 
took  up  their  positions  in  the  open  space  to  the  east 
of  the  Temple. 

XII.  44-47.  Provision  for  the  Priests  and  Levites. — 

Probably  an  insertion  by  the  Chronicler. — 44.  on  that 
day:  better,  with  AV,  "at  that  time,"'  which  is,  in 
accordance  -\\ith  the  Heb.,  more  indefinite  (cf.  13i). — 

the  chambers  for  the  treasures :  cf.  1313  •  "  provisions :' 
would  be  less  ambiguous  than  "treasures." — the 
Levites  that  waited:  "better  "that  served,"  i.e.  the 
Temple.— 45.  kept  the  ward:  i.e.  performed  the 
scrviee. —  and  so  did:  i.e.  according  to  what  their 
special  dut  ••.•-.-;  were. — according  .  .  .  son  :  this  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Chronicler's  ideas,  so  also  46. — 
47.  This  insertion  shows  that  Zenibbabcl  and  Nehemiah 
were  the  two  outstanding  personalities  during  the 
period  so  far  as  the  civil  government  was  concerned. — • 
and  they  sanctified  .  .  .:  this  is  difficult  to  understand, 
but  sec  10381. 

XIII.  1-3.  The  Separation  of  the  Mixed  Multitude 
from  Israel. — A  fragment  inserted  by  way  of  intro 
duction  to  the  episode  which  follows. — If.  Cf.  Di.  2.'5 
3-6. — 3.  The  fact  that  this  separation  is  not  undertaken 
by  Xchemiah  himself  shows  that  this  passage  is  not 
part  of  his  memoirs. 

XIII.  4-31.  Some  Details  of  Nehemiah's  Rule.— Tin's 
section,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  Nehemiah's 
memoirs,  deals  with  his  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
Temple  (4-9),  his  organisation  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Levites  (10-14),  his  reform  regarding  Sabbath 
observance  (15-22),  and  his  measures  against  those 
who  had  contracted  marriages  with  aliens  (23-29). 
cSf.  contains  some  concluding  words  cf  Nehemiah. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  for  twelve  years  he  had 
been  working  among  the  people,  enforcing  the  observ 
ance  of  the  Law,  arid  introducing  reforms,  so  that  he 
had  got  the  people  as  a  whole  to  follow  his  guidance: 
willingly,  it  must  strike  one  as  very  extraordinary 
that  after  a  few  months'  absence  the  abuses,  as  de 
scribed  in  this  chapter,  should  havo  become  rampant. 
It  is,  indeed,  incredible.  The  fact  is  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Tobiah  episode,  tho  sections  of  this 
chapter  (10-14,15-22,23-29)  aro  fragments  from 
Nchemiah's  memoirs  referring  to  tho  earlier  periods  (if 
his  administration.  They  have,  like  other  excerpts 
from  tho  same  source,  been  jumbled  together  in  a  hope 
less  manner  ;  so  much  so  that  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  them  now  is  impossible,  especially  as  so  many  of 
tho  connecting  links  aro  wanting.  Eliashib's  action, 
recorded  in  tins  chapter,  needed  stern  repression  from 
Nchemiah's  point  of  view ;  the  episode  is  one  among 
others  which  witnessed  to  the  beginning  of  a  great 
contest  within  Judaism,  lasting  for  centuries,  between 
tho  champions  of  universalistic  and  particularist 
tendencies  ;  in  later  days  this  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  clearly  defined  parties  with  opposing  tenet: 
Nehemiah,  like  Ezra,  tho  champion  of  the  Law  and  of 
Jewish  exclusivcncss,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
strain  every  nerve  to  try  and  eradicate  the  vicious 
growth,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  foreign  influences 
which,  as  he  rightly  foresaw,  were  bound  to  result  in 
loosening  tho  people's  devotion  to  tho  Law,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  Judaism.  Hence  his  hurried  return 
from  Babylon  for  a  purpose  which  at  the  first  glance 
might  not  appear  to  bo  of  serious  import, — 4-^9.  The 
episode  hero  recounted  happened  while  Nehemiah  was 
away  in  .Babylon  ;  no  indication  is  hero  given  as  to 
the  'length  of  his  absence  (see-,  however,  the  note  on 
6  below). — 4.  Now  before  this:  the  reference  is  not 
to  what  is  said  in  1-3,  which  are  a  later  addition,  but 
to  something  in  Nehcmiah's  memoirs  which  preceded 
th's  extract. — Eliashib  the  priest:  cf.  81,20,  and  28 
of  this  chapter.— being  allied:  the  Hob.  word  is  used 
in  Ruth  220  ;  a  better  rendering  would  be  "  being 
related." — 5.  Cf.  1244  ;  but  tho  offerings  hero  enume 
rated  differ  from  those  named  in  1244. — 6.  in  all  this 
time:  there  is  no  mention  of  "time"  in  the  Heb., 
the  reference  is  to  what  has  been  said  in  4f. — in  the 
two  and  thirtieth  year:  433  B.C.  It  is  said  in  014  that 
Nehemiah  returned  to  Babylon  in  this  year  after 
twelve  years'  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  so  that  as  it  was 
in  this  same  year  that  ho  returned  again  to  Jerusalem, 
ho  could  have  been  in  Babylon  only  quite  a  short 
time,  not  more  than  a  few  months  probably.  The  dis 
quieting  news  regarding  affairs  in  Jerusalem,  which 
had  evidently  come  to  his  ears,  was  tho  cause  of  his 
return  here ;  wo  aro  not  told  how  long  he  remained 
iu  Jerusalem.— 7.  the  evil  that  Eliashib  had  done :  to 


tho  rigid  legalistic  mind  of  Nehemiah  it  seemed  to  bo 
a  profanation  of  tho  Temple-  for  anyone  not  a  strict 
Jew  to  dwell  in  one  of  "  tho  courts  of  tho  house  of  God." 
—9.  they  cleansed  tho  chambers:  viz.  from  tho  im 
purity  which  clung  to  them  from  the  presence  of  a 
non-Jew.  Ynt  Nehemiah's  action  must  not  be  harshly 
judged,  for  the  circumstance.?  of  the  times  demanded, 
from  his  point  of  view,  drastic  measures.-— 10-14.  Tho 
Lovitcs,  according  to  thoso  verses,  had  not  been  properly 
supported  ;  this  must  necessarily  have  resulted  in  tho 
Temple  worship  being  inadequately  attended  to,  for 
in  order  to  find  .support  they  had  to  go  and  work  in 
tho  fields.  Nehomiah  rectifies  this  by  appointing 
oflicers  to  soo  to  the  collection  and  proper  distribution 
of  tithe. — 15-22.  Tho  specific  charges  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  which  Nehomiah  brings  aro  that  Jews  trod 
out  tho  winepress,  brought  in  corn,  wine,  grapes,  and 
figs  into  Jerusalem  and  sold  them  thcro  on  tho  Sabbath 
day;  also,  that  they  bought  fish  and  other  wares 
from  tho  men  of  Tyro.  Ho  recalls  tho  fact  that  their 
fathers  had  done  such  things  and  had  thereby  brought 
evil  upon  succeeding  generations  (cf.  .lor.  1719-23). 
The  method  he  adopts  to  prevent  this  lawlessness  is 
to  cause  the  city  gates  to  bo  closed  before  dark  on 
tho  eve  of  tho  Sabbath  and  not  to  bo  opened  again 
until  tho  Sabbath  was  over.  The  merchants  try  to  cir 
cumvent  this  by  remaining  close  to  the  wails  with 
their  wares  and — as  one  is  led  to  surmise— selling 
them  to  tho  people  on  tho  walls ;  Nohemiah  threatens 
farther  coercive  measures  if  this  continues,  so  the 
merchants  desist.  —  23-29.  Another  abuse  which 
Nehemiah  sots  himself  to  rectify,  viz.  mixed  marriages 
(cf.  92,  1028,30,  Ezr.  9io).— 24.  half:  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  refers  to  the  children  or  to  the  language. — 
the  speech  of  Ashdod :  a  dialect  of  Hebrew. — tho  Jews' 
language:  i.e.  Hebrew  (cf.  2  K.  1826,28,  Is.  8611,13, 
2  Ch.  32i8). — 26f.  Th:s  argumentative  strain  after  Ncho- 
niiah's  violence  described  in  25  sounds  strange  ;  these 
verses  can  hardly  have  come  from  the  memoirs,  but 
aro  more  likely  to  have  been  added  by  the  Chronicler. — 
28.  The  most  grievous  part  of  this  offence  was  that  the 
family  of  the  high  priest  had  become  contain  natcd  by 
a  foreign  alliance  (cf.  29). — SOL  A  brief  summary  of 
what  has  preceded ;  it  is,  however,  ;ncomplete,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  what  had  been  recounted 
in  15-22  about  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 
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IK  Windsor  Castle  seven  fine  Gobelin  tapestries  with 
scenes  from  Esther  adorn  the  very  eliief  apartments 
and  fittingly  do  these  tell  their  great  tale  there  For 
chief  interest  in  the  story  arises  when  we  realise  how 
nearly  all  scholars  agree  that  it  was  written  in  and 
for  the  last  few  generations  before  Jesus  lived  •  so  it 
gives  us  material  for  knowledge  of  His  audienees,  rnd 
of  Himself.  We  are  bound  also  to  sec  whether  the 
common  imputation  of  cruelty  to  the  story,  and  to 
the  people  of  that  time.  is  correct.  It  is'e'aid  that 
Esther  is  revengeful,  and  so  also  were  the  Jews  in 
those  generations.  7s  this  true,  or  is  it  a  traditional 
but  unfortunate  way  of  uttering  illwill  against  the 
folk  among  whom  Jesus  \<;,s  killed  '>.  Jt  is  said,  more 
over,  that  the  book  is  im-Ii^ous.  for  it  never  speaks 
of  God.  Js  this  t.-ue  '! 

A  word  must    be  said   here  co'i.-evning  a  common 
theory   that    it    was    written    onVinallv   in    the    Heh 
language,  and  in  the  form  given' in  the  common  MT! 
Against   this  we  hold  that   ]\IT  is  a  truncated  version 
of  a  longer  Heb.  story,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  original  in  our  present  LXX.    AAV 
do  not  claim,  indeed,  that  our  LXX  is  actual!  v  the  exact 
translation  of  the  original,  nor  that  it  is  the  original 
itself,  in  case  the  talc  was  written  originally  in  Creek  : 
but  that   original   had   certainly   pas-sages'  much   like 
what    we   find    in    what    are    known    as    "the    Creek 
additions."     7t  is  well  to  state  nt  once  the  arguments 
of  those  from  whom  we  dissent.  ;    and  Dr.  L.  B.  Paton 
in  IOC  may  be  taken  as  a  thorough  representative  of 
that    school.     His    object  ions    to    our    view    are:     (a) 
"Theie   is   no   evidence   of   the   existence   of   Semitic 
originals   for  these  passages."      Xo,  nor  is  there   any 
such    for     the    existence    of    the    original    of    J.     !•'. 
!);    nor    is    there  even    much    for   P."     (I)    But     Dr. 
Pa  ton  says,  "  The  additions  themselves  bear  no  evi 
dence  of  having  been  translated  fiom  Heb.  or  Aram." 
This  is  a  better  argument  ;    yet;  1'aton  himself  follows 
it  up  by  paying,  "  This,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the 
idea  that  they  ni.-.y  have  been  derived  from  traditional 
Jewish  oral  sources.''     Now  that  is  exactly  our  position, 
(c)  He  says,  "The.  interpolations  contradict  the  Heb. 
text   in  so  many  particulars  that  it   is  impossible  to 
regard  them  as  having  once  formed  an  integral   part 
of  the  Book  of  Esther.''     Tins  is  well  answered  by  what 
he  has  said  in  the  quotation  just  given.     Then  when 
he  gives  ten  instances  of  contradiction,  one  js  that  in 
Heb.   Hainan    is   Jirn.ijrd,   but    in    Or.    he   is   cru:-ifi«l. 
This  is  simply  a  variation  of  the  translation  of  words 
which    really    say    that    he    was    neithei    hanged    nor 
crucified,    but    was    "  impaled."     Other    instances    of 
contradiction    could  be    as  easily    answered  :    but    in 
general,  we  know  well  that  writers  in  those  days  were 
not  careful  to  avoid  contradictions.     See  the  remark 
able  contradictions  between  J,  E,  and  P.     (/]}  Dr.  Paton 
says,  "  The  additions  do  not  come  from  the  hr-nd  of 
i::e  original  translator  of  Esther,  but  are  interpolations 
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in  Gr.  itself."  Yes,  certainly,  they  were  made  by  e. 
later  editor  in  order  to  preserve  those  early  additional 
traditions  just  as  J  and  E  were  inserted  in  P.  Now 
on  the  other  hand,  if  Paton's  objections  fall  away  thus 
easily,  we  may  watch  as  we  read  the  story  how  necessary 
are  the  Gr.  additions,  or  something  of  the  same  nature, 
in  order  to  give  the  story  a  reasonable  verisimilitude. 
We  shall  discover  one  in  the  very  first  verse  of  ch.  l! 
Then  since  Heb.  never  mentions  God,  while  LXX  speaks 
of  Him  constantly,  we  note  how  certain  it  is  that  no 
Jew  would  write  at  first  hand  a  story  with  absolutely 
no  mention  m  it  of  his  Cod  Yahweh.  Here,  in  the 
total  absence  of  the  sacred  and  dearly-loved  name,  is 
a  sure  mark  of  a  scholastic  and  purposed  truncation  of 
an  earlier  and  fuller  tale  through  some  cause  which 
we  may  possibly  be  able  to  point  out  ere  wo  have  done 
v.  ith  the  book. 

|  The  reader  should  remember  that  the  view  hero  ad- 
vocated  that  LXX  represents  the  original  work  better 
than  Heb..  Las  found  hitherto  practically  no  acceptance 
among  scholars  (AVillrich  being  the  most  notable  excep 
tion),  and  the  general  editor  must  express  his  decided 
dissent  from  it. — A.  S.  P.] 

A  general  out  lino  of  the  book  is  :  (A)  If.,  A  foreplay 
and  account  of  the  personages.  (B)  3f.,  The  Gentile 
plot  to  massacre  i.!l  Jews.  (C)  5-82,  Esther  pleads 
and  Haman  falls.  (D)  83-17,  The  Jewish  queen  cries, 
7)o  not  kill  !  "  the  Persian  king  cries,  "  Yes:  fight 
and  slay !  "  (E)  9i-i6,  The  light  and  its  result. 
(1:)  917-32,  Purim  or  Phrourai  :  memorial  of  Yahwoh's 
salvation.  (G)  ](),  Postscript,  Mordecai's  excellence. 
Recapitulation.  Translator's  note. 

Uteiaiure.— Commentaries  :  (a)  Rawlinson  (Sp  ) 
Streane  (OB),  T.  AV.  Davics  (Oent.B) ;  (b)  L.  B.  Paton 
(H'C);  (c)  Cassel,  Ryssel  (KEH),  Wildeboer  (KHC), 
Siegfried  (HK) ;  (d)  Aueney  (Ex.B).  Othrr  Literature: 
Articles  in  Dictionaries,  Discussions  in  Introductions 
to  OT,  Histories  of  Israel,  Handbooks  on  Religion  of 
I.-iacl,  P.  Haupt's  Critical  Xotcx  on  Esther,  Lagarde's 
Purim,  AVilheha  Erbt,  Die  Parimsage  in  dr.r  J3ibd, 
J.  C.  Eraser,  The  Scapegoat,  pp.  SGOiT.  The  literature 
on  the  book,  while  for  the  mo<  t  part  valuable,  is  marred 
by  anti-Semitic  prejudice  which  passes  too  unfavour 
able  a  judgment  on  the  Jews.  Haupt  is  an  exception, 
so  also  i ;  McClymont  in  HDB. 

I.  The  Royal  Feast.  Vashti's  Disobedience  and 
Degradation.— The  opening  words  in  MT  ("  and  it 
came  to  pass")  are  in  good  Heb.  style,  which  shows 
that  an  able  scribe  wrote  here.  But  they  prove  that 
something  one"  stood  before  them.  Even  Paton  trans- 
'  And  afterward  "  !  After  what  ?  He  says 
strangely,  "  This  expression  is  used  in  continuation 
of  a  historical  narrative,"  and  adds,  lamely  and  in 
correctly,  "  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
older  histories."  The  tale  has  clearly  been  truncated 
here,  doubtless  because  the  original  spoke  of  Yahweh. 
A  version  of  the  original  still  exists  in  LXX  :  it  is  a  scrt 
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of  preface,  saying  that  a  Jew  lived  in  Shushan  (Dan. 
82*),  who  had  a  Perso-Babylonian  name  Mordecai,  i.e. 
"  related  to  Marduk,  Lord  of  Fate  " — which  the  r.oribcs 
would  dislike— and  he  was  descended  from  the  house 
of  king  Saul,  also  disliked  by  scribes.  He  was  a  court 
servant  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  ho  was  a  "  saint," 
one  who  waited  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel.  He  had 
a  vision  like  Isaiah's,  amid  an  earthquake,  where  a 
Voice  predicted  cruelties  from  the  Gentiles  to  Yahweh's 
people.  But  a  little  fountain  arose  and  soon  grew 
into  a  stream,  and  quenched  the  evil  fires  of  cruelty 
so  that  "  the  lowly  were  exalted."  This  LXX  picture 
is  f;ill  of  God's  name,  and  love,  and  saints.  Pondering 
on  the  vision,  Mordecai  hears  whisperings  :  two  mis 
creants  are  plotting  regicide.  He  reports  this,  and 
the  fellows  are  executed  ;  but  another  officer,  Hainan, 
is  jealous  of  Mordecai,  of  his  discovery,  and  his  possible 
rewards. 

Now  begins  the  MT  with  a  shortened  story,  telling 
first  of  "  the  drinkings  "  arranged  by  the  king,  who  is 
called  Ahasiierus  by  the  Hob.  writer!  This  is  a  name 
slightly  altered,  no  doubt,  from  the  Persian  Kshyarsha, 
i.e.  the  Xerxes  of  486-465.  The  character  of  that 
prince  is  fairly  well  reproduced  in  the  features  attri 
buted  to  the  prince  in  our  tale.  He  rules  like  Alexander 
from  India  ("  Hoddu  ")  to  Africa.  The  LXX  calls 
the  "  drinking  "  a  wedding  feast,  and  thinks  perhaps 
of  the  royal  nuptials  with  Queen  Vashti,  who  becomes 
notably  very  soon  in  the  story.  By  the  way,  the  term 
"  drinking- feast  "  used  in  Heb.  is"  found  in  Est.  as 
many  times  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  OT  taken  together, 
and  the  writer  probably  meant  to  suggest  that  drink 
ing  was  a  Gentile  vice,  as  in  Alexander's  case.  Wine 
(lowed  lavishly  at  the  tables  in  our  scenes,  and  there 
was  no  check  laid  on  any  man's  appetite.  This 
sumptuous  affair  with  all  its  splendours  was  for  princes 
only,  and  it  lasted  for  six  months.  A  second  followed, 
a  week  long,  for  Shushan's  citizens.  At  this  the  king 
grew  merry,  bethought  him  of  his  queen,  and  sent  her 
his  commands  to  appear  and  show  his  guests  her 
charms.  So  far  as  we  can  toll,  this  proposal  was  not 
at  all  improper  for  those  times,  but  Queen  Vashti 
refused  to  obey.  Possibly  Ahasuerus  was  vinous  and 
excited  :  but  Vashti  herself  had  held  a  "  drinking,"  and 
may  have  forgotten  herself.  All  the  king's  councillors 
supported  his  Majesty,  declaring  that  Vashti's  example 
would  ruin  the  peace  of  all  husbands  and  all  homes. 
She  is  dethroned. 

II.  1-20.  Esther  Chosen  Queen — Ere  long  Ahasuerus 
longs  for  his  lost  queen's  comradeship.  He  is  moved 
to  issue  a  summons  throughout  all  his  territories,  com 
manding  all  fair  maidens  to  appeal'  as  candidates  for 
the  queenship.  This  command  removes  the  fancy  that 
a  Jewess  had  no  right  to  come.  She  had  to  'come. 
Among  the  assembled  fair  ones  was  the  cousin  and 
ward  of  Mordecai,  called  Hadassuh,  i.e..  Myrtle.  Let 
us  notice  that  this  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
place  Adasah  in  Judah  where,  on  Adar  13th,  161  B.C., 
the  Maccabees  defeated  Nicanor,  the  general  of  the 
armies  of  Syria  (p.  607).  That  final  victory  set  Judah 
free  from  foreign  rule,  so  that  the  throne  of  David  was 
established  again  after  its  destruction  about  600  B.C. 
(see  1  Mac.  Isgft.).  The  maiden  seems  intended  by 
our  writer  as  a  symbol  of  that  victory.  She  surpasses 
all  her  rivals,  and  is  chosen  by  Ahasuerus  as  his  queen  ; 
and  now  she  receives  the  name  "  Esther,"  which  is  a 
form  of  "  Ishtar,"  or  "  Star,"  the  name  of  the  Perso- 
Babylonian  Venus,  goddess  of  wedded  love.  Wo  may 
count  all  these  things  as  utterances  of  the  rising 
apocalyptic  faith  of  Jesus's  times,  that  the  Jews  were 
to  rule  all  things  on  behalf  of  Yahweli.  Quite  unim 


portant  are  the  theories  of  Jensen,  who  finds  in  these 
names  features  of  Babylonian  mythological  folk-lore, 
appropriated  by  the  writer.  Such  folk-lore  could 
influence  only  very  slightly  a  writer  who  seems  to  have 
lived  in  Egypt.  More  remarkable  and  thoroughly 
correct  is  Haupt's  suggestion  that  the  picture  of  Esther 
is  modelled  on  the  story  of  the  Persian  lady  Phsedymia, 
wife  of  Darius-Hystaspis  and  mother  of  Xerxes,  who 
saved  her  people  from  the  cruel  rule  of  the  Magi. 
Herodotus  (iii.  69-79}  tells  the  story  of  Phrcdyrma,  and 
our  writer  could  well  know  Herodotus.  Moreover,  tho 
Persian  festival  of  Magophonia  celebrating  tho  slaughter 
of  the  Magi  (Herodotus,  iii.  79)  is  much  like  the  Purim 
festival  that  celebrates  Haman's  defeat,  and  which  our 
book  was  written  to  exalt.  Esther  is  a  Greek  Herodo- 
tcan  story  adapted  to  Jewish  affairs,  written,  doubtless, 
by  a  Greek  in  Egypt. 

After  purifyings  and  perfumings,  dressings  and 
adornings,  Esther  is  summoned  in  her  turn  before  the 
king  by  the  notes  of  a  trumpet.  Ere  she  goes,  Mordecai 
warns  her  to  conceal  her  Jewish  parentage  :  our  writer 
is  not  consistent  over  this  matter,  but  lets  her  be 
known  as  Mordecai's  relative.  Yet  the  note  of  fear  in 
the  matter  shows  tho  writer's  sense  of  the  terrors  under 
which  the  Jews  lived  about  200  B.C.  and  onwards.  In 
219-23  onward,  there  are  several  doublets  of  statements, 
evidently  the  work  of  the  Heb.  editors  who  sought 
thus  to  smooth  over  the  defects  caused  by  their  trunca 
tion  of  the  original.  19  is  clearly  a  mistake  :  no  maiden 
would  appear  again  at  court  after  the  king  had  made 
his  choice.  It  is  absent  from  LXX. 

II.  21-23.  Mordecai  Detects  a  Plot  to  Murder  the 
King. — A  story  of  tho  conspiracy  of  regicides  is  set  here 
in  both  Heb.  and  LXX,  because  the  earlier  mention 
of  it  had  been  cut  out.     But  this  insertion  is  badly 
ir.ade  ;    for  Mordecai  would  surely  not  send  his  report 
of  the  conspiracy  to  the  king  through  Esther,  and  so 
violate  his  own  advice  to  her  to  conceal  her  relationship. 
Probably  it  was  Haman  that  was  trusted  by  Mordecai 
to  carry  the  message  ;  hence  followed  Haman's  jealousy 
and   hence  also,    doubtless,   resulted   Mordecai's   con 
tempt  for   Haman,   and  the   refusal  to   honour  him. 
Mordecai   has   often    been    condemned   for   this   stiff 
refusal :     it   is   called   Jewish   narrowness.     But   why 
condemn  tho  man  for  his  stern  honesty  and  for  his 
obedience  to  tho  Decalogue  ? 

III.  Haman,  to  Avenge  a  Slight  Put  on   Him  h" 
Mordecai,  Persuades  the  King  to  Order  a  Massacre  oi1 
the  Jews.— The  Grand  Vizier  Haman,  Heb.  calls  a  de 
scendant  of  that  mysterious  people,  the  Amaleldtes,  and 
even  of  their  king  Agog  (1  S.  lf>).     To  suppose  that  the 
word  "Agag"  really  means  "  Gog,"  and  to  gather  that 
we  have  here  a  sting  for  the  memory  of  the  Scythians, 
is  a  rather  helpless  device.     The  Heb.  writer  seems  to 
have    wished    to    avoid    saying    that    Haman    was    a 
Macedonian,  i.e..  a  Syrian.     In  ch.  8  LXX  says  he  was 
so.     Perhaps  that  was  dangerous  polities  :  those  were 
the    nations    of    the  bloodthirsty  Alexander  and  An- 
tiochus.     Haman,  in  his  jealousy  of  Mordecai,  would 
murder  every  Jewish  man,  woman,  and  child.     Hero 
is  horrible  blood-thirst,  but  it  is  Gentile  blood-thirst. 
It  is  not  Jewish,  and  it  passes  comprehension  why  this 
ferocious  character  of  Haman  has  been  so  often  attri 
buted  to  the  Jews.     In  history  we  find  that  Antiochus 
(175-164  B.C.)  did  order  just  such  murders  for  all  Jews 
who"  would  not  bow  down"  to  Zeus  (p.  607),  as  Mordecai 
would  not  bow  before  Haman.    Mordecai's  brave  refusal 
becomes  known  to  the  court  officials,  and  all  are  amazed 
that  a  man  should  so  calmly  defy  the  Grand  Vizier,  which 
Haman  now  is.     Haman  is  enraged,  and  approaches 
the  king  to  sue  for  a  decree  to  kill  all  Jews,  whom  he 
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denounc,  g  as  a  pestilent  element  in  the  land.  He 
offers  a  bribe  of  enormous  amount,  the  figures  of 
which  are,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  ;  although  in  those 
days  Onias  and  Menelaus  (p.  581)  did  pay  to  Syrian 
kings  immense  sums  to  secure  for  themselves  the  High- 
Priesthood  with  all  its  perquisites.  The  weak  Gentile 
king  Ahasuerus  is  easily  persuaded  :  he  decrees  the 
massacre  and  also  a  confiscation  of  all  Jewish  property. 
The  whole  of  this  property  is  to  bo  handed  over  as 
booty  to  the  slayers. 

In  87  we  find  that  Hainan  is  superstitious,  like  many 
cruel  persons  ;  and  he  casts  lots  for  a  lucky  day  for 
his  awful  deed.  At  last  Adar  13th  is  chosen,  the  very 
month  and  day  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Nicanor 
made  his  last  terrible  attack  on  Judah,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Maccabees.  A  strange  word  "  pur  " 
is  translated  by  our  word  "  lot  "  :  LXX  makes  it 
"  phrour."  But  no  such  word  with  such  meaning  is 
found  in  Heb.  or  in  any  language  that  the  Jews  then 
spoke.  Now  the  fast  posts  carry  the  decree  of  death 
to  all  peoples  in  the  empire.  The  LXX  gives  a  sup 
posed  decree  :  not  so  Heb.  ;  yet  Heb.  does  quote  it 
(Sis)  as  saying,  "  Destroy,  slay,  cause  to  perish  all 
Jews,  young  and  old,  little  children  and  women,  in  ono 
day  "  !  The  decree  in  LXX  is  no  doubt  unreal,  yet 
the  story  of  it  is  founded  on  fact,  for  Alexander  and 
Antiochus  did  similarly.  The  Wood-bath  is  prepared. 
Shushan's  citizens  are  in  consternation,  but  king  and 
vizier  sit  down  to  a  reckless  drinking-fcast.  Mordecai 
wanders  in  the  city,  lamenting.  He  dare  not  lift  his 
cry  in  or  near  the  palace,  for  a  king  must  never  hear 
the  sound  of  grief.  Yet  many  citizens  go  about  in 
sackcloth  and  bestrewed  with  ashes.  In  some  way  the 
awful  tidings  penetrate  to  the  queen's  palace,  and  she 
sends  words  of  comfort  to  Mordecai.  But  ho  cannot 
be  silent. 

IV.  The  Dismay  of  the  Jews.  Mordecai  Overcomes 
Esther's  Reluctance  to  Intercede  with  the  King.— 
And  now  the  gloom  spreads.  At  this  point,  the  LXX 
has  a  pathetic  message  from.  Mordecai  to  his  niece, 
the  queen.  Surely  the  original  had  a  passage  of  this 
kind  :  here  the  Heb.  scribes  have  probably  excised 
something  that  was  very  fitting  becauso  it  spoke  of 
Yahwch's  omnipotence  and  His  certain  care  for  Israel. 
Such  a  passage  would  be  true  to  Israelitish  character, 
as  we  know  it,  from  the  time  of  Amos  down  to  Jesus. 
The  omission  is  unnatural,  and  is  therefore  the  work 
of  an  editing  hand.  Mordecai  cries,  "  0  Esther,  pray 
thou  too  to  Yahweh  for  help,  and  plead  with  thy 
husband  to  save  us."  Mordecai  says  that  Providence 
has  set  her  in  the  queenly  place  to  the  end  that  she 
may  now  do  nobly  and  stay  the  disaster  ;  therefore 
she  must  undertake  the  sacred,  though  dangerous,  task. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  description  of  Persian  courts 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  story  exaggerates  the 
danger  of  approach  to  the  monarch  :  and  so  we  may 
conclude  that  the  writer  lived  long  after  the  Persian 
empire  had  passed  away,  and  no  one  was  surprised 
that  the  real  conditions  of  things  -were  thus  incorrectly 
described. 

Esther  replies  that  she  will  venture  all  (4151.).  And 
now  the  prayers  of  intercession  offered  are  given  in 
LXX,  and  very  naturally  so  ;  whereas  Heb.  cuts  out 
all  this.  Mordecai's  prayer  is  full  of  faith  that  his 
fathers'  God,  Yahweh,  is  Lord  of  all.  So  He  can  save. 
Esther  cries,  "  0  Yahweh,  do  not  let  Gentile  deities 
dethrone  Thee."  In  this  she  is,  no  doubt,  making  a 
pointed  allusion  to  Antiochus,  who  set  up  an  image 
of  Zeus  in  the  holy  place  (p.  607). 

V.  Esther  Obtains  the  King's  Favour  and  Invites 
him  with  Haman  to  a  Banquet.  Raman's  Elation  is 


Dashed  by  Vexation  at  Mordecai's  Refusal  to  Honour 
him. — In  5—8s  we  read  how  these  prayers  are  answered 
by  blessing  after  blessing.  The  girl-queen  is  filled 
with  purpose,  courage,  and  ability.  She  enters  the 
audience-hall  trembling,  but  in  welcomed  by  the  king. 
LXX  gives  a  fine  picture  of  this,  saying  that  the  king 
kissed  his  wife  tenderly,  and  restored  her  when  she 
fainted  through  excitement.  The  Heb.  has  excised 
that.  Esther  asks  simply  that  Ahasuerus  and  his 
vizier,  Haman,  shall  come  to  a  drinking-feast  (4). 
They  come,  but  are  only  bidden  to  come  again  next 
day  (7).  The  wretched  Haman  goes  home  chuckling 
over  the  queen's  graciousness  to  him  (9) :  he  little 
knows  that  she  is  one  of  the  hated  folk,  a  Jewess  ;  and 
less  knows  he  of  the  morrow's  fate.  As  ho  goes,  he 
passes  Mordecai,  and  is  more  bitterly  enraged  than 
ever  by  the  man's  stiff  contempt  (9).  Wife  and 
friends  all  counsel  that  a  tall  stake  bo  set  up  whereupon 
Haman  may  have  this  Jew  impaled.  This  stake  would 
be  some  ten  feet  high,  but  set  aloft  upon  a  citadel,  as 
in  the  case  of  Nicanor  (2  Mac.  1035). 

VI.  Haman  is  Compelled  to  Do  Public  Honour  to 
Mordecai.- — Now  comes  a  dramatic  scene.     Providence 
is  at  work,  and  the  clouds  are  opening.     In  the  night 
between  Esther's  two  drinking-feasts,  the  king  cannot 
get  sleep   (i).     Evidently  the  story-writer  means   to 
point  thus  to  the  care  of  the  over-watchful  Yahweh, 
and      His    management    of    all    things.     The    court 
annalist  is  brought  with  his  records,  to  read  the  royal 
;.oul  to  slumber.     Why  did  this  reader  choose  the  record 
about   the   regicides  ?     Did   ho   sympathise   with   the 
Jews,  for  some  hidden  reason  ?     The  king  listens  :    ho 
is  startled  and  cries,  "  What  reward  did  we  give  to 
Mordecai  ?  "     "  Naught,"  is  the  reply.     "  Then  do  it 
now  !     What  officer  is  near  ?  "  says  the  king.     With 
that,  lo  !   in  the  dim  hour  of  dawn  the  hungry  hyena, 
Haman,  is  prowling  at  the  gates,  awaiting  admission 
to  get  his  death-warrant  for  Mordecai.     Entering,  ho 
is  commanded  to  perform  the  highest  possible  honour 
to  a   man  whom  the  king  delights  to  honour  ;    and, 
to  his  consternation,  this  is  not   Haman  himself,  as 
for  a  while  Haman  expects,  but  of  all  men  it  is  the 
Mordecai  whom  he  hates  (6).     Through  all  the  city 
ho  conducts   bis  enemy,   robed   and   mounted   like  a 
king,  while  ever  and  anon  he  cries  out  before  him  the 
royal  decree  of  praise  for  the  hated  ono.     The  tide  is 
turning  fast ! 

VII.  Esther  Accuses  Haman,  and  he  is  Hanged  on 
the  Gibbet  he   had  Prepared  for  Mordecai. — On  the 
same  day,  at  her  second   drinking-fcast,  Esther  sud 
denly  bursts  out  in  impassioned  denunciation  of  Haman 
(6),  and  in  cries  for  help  from  his  murderous  intent 
against  her  and  all  she  loves.     A  passage  here  (3!)  has 
fretted  students,  but  it  is  simple  when  simply  trans 
lated.     "  We  are  sold,"  cries  Esther,  "  I  and  my  race, 
to  death  and  utter  ruin  !     Would  that  it  had  been  for 
slaves   and   handmaids   we   were  sold  !     Then   had   I 
been  silent.     But  in  our  adversary  there  is  lacking 
everything  that  will  equal  the  king's  loss."     She  means 
that  slaves  sold  bring  in  cash,  but  murdered  subjects 
bring  none.     The  king's  eyes  are  opened  :    in  his  rage 
at  Haman  ho  can  scarce  restrain  himself.     When  the 
wretched  Haman,  in  his  terror,  appeals  to  the  Jewish 
queen,  and  seems  to  be  dishonouring  her  by  kneeling 
at  her  couch,  the  king  has  him  hurried  out  and  away 
to  death   by  impalement  on  the  very  stake  he  had 
prepared   for   Mordecai.     The   king   then   confers    on 
Esther    all    the    immense    wealth    that    Haman    had 
amassed,  and  makes  Mordecai  Grand  Vizier.     So  the 
apocalyptic  faith  that    Israel  would  receive  material 
exaltation  is  fulfilled  in  some  senses  (8if,). 
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VIII.  The  King  Decrees  that  the  Jews  may  Defend 
Themselves. — We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  parts  of  the  tale.     Esther  has  seen  Hainan 
pass  out  to  death — not,  be  it  noted,  at  her  request. 
Now,  what  does  she  seek  further  ?     Many  have  accused 
her  of  cruelty,  her  and  her  race.     Not  so  the  reality. 
She  implores  that  the  bloody  decree  be  annulled  (5), 
and  thus,  had  she  been  heard,  110  blood  at  all  would 
have  been  shed.     But  the  Gentile  mind  is  not  of  this 
kindly  sort.     Oh  no.     The  king  likes  to  see  blood  :    ho 
is  a  sportsman.     "  No,  no,  Esther,"  the  king  answers, 
"  blood    must    flow.     Ye    Jews,    defend    yourselves. 
Fight !  "     So  they  are  forced  to  take  arms,  directly 
against  their  own  mind.     LXX  gives  a  supposed  form  of 
the  new  royal  order,  fanciful,  perhaps,  but  based  on 
fact.     Away  out  the  fast  posts  speed,  to  order  this  anti- 
massacre  (ioff.).     One  point  in  the  LXX's  decree  is 
of  much  interest:    Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian  (see 
above^,  and  understood  to  bo  a  representative  of  the 
cruel  dynasty,  of  Macedonian  descent,  with  its  Alexander 
the  Great,  Antiochus,  and  Nicanor.     Now  all  Shushan 
is  glad  because  Mordecai  is  made  Vizier  in  place  of 
Haman  (15!?.),  and  this  pictures  tho  joy  in  Palestine 
when  Judas   Maccabteus  became  ruler.     Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  coming  conflict,  many  Persians  get  them- 
Belves  "  circumcised  "  (17)  :    this  surely  means  a  direct 
reference  to  the  action  of  Antiochus  in  condemning 
to  heavy  penalties  any  person  who  bore  the  circum 
cision-marks  (1  Mac.  148,60!). 

IX.  6-16.  The  Jews  Successful  against  their  Enemies. 
— Adar  13th,  the  dreadful  day,  comes  at  last.     What 
were  the  Jews  to  do  ?     There  were  many  partisans  of 
Hainan,  some  500  at  least   in  the  city  alone  ;    there 
were  thousands  more  in  the  land,  ready  to  carry  out 
the  first  decree.     Should  Mordecai  and  all  Jews  sit 
still  and  see  their  wives  and  children  butchered,  and 
be   butchered   themselves  ?     The   Hamanites   attack  : 
the  Jews  defend  themselves.     There  fell  of  those  who 
attacked,  in  Shushan  itself,  some  500,  and  in  all  the 
empire   15,000  as  the  LXX  says,  although  tho  Heb. 
exaggerates  and  says  75,000.     Was  this  mere  wanton 
bloodshed  on  the  Jews'  part  ?     The  tale  rather  pic 
tured  lor  the  suffering  people  of  Judah  how  their  brave 
comrades,  the  Maccabees,  had  faced  and  fought  and 
felled  the  cruel  armies  of  Antiochus  under  Nicanor. 
And  now  the  writer  adds  a  touch  of  fine  national  self- 
respect,  saying  :    "  No  Jew  took  booty  of  tho  fallen 
men's  goods."     The  Jew   believed  it  would   be  base 
thus  to  steal,  as  the  Persians  had  meant  to  do.     We  see 
what  sort  of  society  Jesus  arose  among,  and  sought  to 
bless. 

This  chapter  is  full  of  repetitions,  easily  detected, 
as,  e.g.  thrice  we  read,  "  The  Jews  took  no  booty." 
Erbt  has  suggested  that  only  the  following  were  in  the 
original :  1-3,  5-10,  16,  2J.1,  29,  31",  32.  All  the  rest 
are  later  marginal  remarks,  that  have  slipped  into  tho 
text.  The  most  unfortunate  of  the  additions  is  13, 
which  pictures  Esther  asking  permission  for  the  Jews 
to  go  on  killing  on  a  second  day.  The  LXX  is  clearly 
the  earlier  and  truer  text :  it  has  no  hint  that  such  a 
request  was  made.  It  is  probably  correct  that  Esther 
was  represented  by  the  novelist  as  asking  that  Hainan's 
ten  sons — already  dead — be  impaled  like  their  father  ; 
and  that  is  pitiable,  although  not  so  cruel  as  it  looks, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  strange.  It  resembles  our  English 
use  of  the  spikes  of  Temple  Bar  :  it  is  the  one  hard 
feature  imputed  to  any  Jew. 

IX.  20-32.  Institution  of  the  Feast  of  Purim.— We 
come  now  to  the  establishment  of  the  perpetual 
annual  festival  of  Purim  d>.  K.-i  ,  commemorating  tho 
great  salvation.  Quite  possibly  our  tale  was  written  to 


provide  a  short  epic  that  could  be  read  at  the  festival  : 
and  so  Esther  is  read  every  year  at  the  celebrations 
lasting  from  the  13th  to  tho  15th  of  Adar.  This  festival 
had  become  very  popular  by  tho  time  of  Josephus, 
A.r>.  37-100,  and  ho  repeats  the  story  of  it  much  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Gr.  version.  He  includes  much  which 
the  Heb.  has  cut  out  (see  An',  xi.  0).  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  Purim  became  a  central  season  of  rejoicing,  with 
all  sorts  of  merry-making  combined  around  it.  Especi 
ally  did  the  men  and  boys  at  the  celebration  services 
in  the  synagogues  beat  with  wooden  hammers  on  tho 
benches,  whereon  was  written  in  chalk  the  word 
HAMAN.  We  may  see  herein  that  the  festival  was  a 
sort  of  sharing  and  rejoicing  in  the  Maccabee  victories, 
for  the  word  "  Maccabee  "  is  the  Heb.  for  "  Hammerer," 
as  "  Maccab  "  means  a  "  hammer."  Judas  hammered 
Antiochus  and  his  hosts.  [This  popular  explanation 
of  the  name  is  open  to  objections;  see  EBi.  cols.  1947, 
2S50f.— A.  S.  P.] 

Our  tale  tells  how  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  prolong 
tho  time  of  festival,  and  so  two  days  were  devoted  to 
it  (21),  whereon  all  provision  of  help  was  made  for 
poor  folk,  and  there  were  also  mutual  kindly  treatings. 
Since  we  read  in  2  Mac.  1536  that  the  victory  over 
Nicanor  fell  on  "  the  13th  of  Adar,  the  day  before  the 
day  of  Mordecai,"  two  days  seem  to  have  been 
employed  from  the  first.  Perhaps  even  three  days 
were  occupied  in  the  great  feastings,  for  Adar  13th 
was  the  day  of  victory,  and  while  that  was  "  to  be 
honoured "  says  2  Mac.,  with  thanksgiving,  the 
addition  in  Est.  917-23  says  that  the  14th  and  the 
15th  came  to  be  honoured  as  the  times  of  special 
festivities  (p.  104).  Then  the  14th  would  come  to  bo 
called  specially  "  Mordecai's  Day."  We  need  not  bo 
surprised  that  the  Jews  devoted  two  and  even  three 
days  to  these  rejoicings  :  indeed  they  added  ere  long 
another  celebration  called  Hanukkah  (p.  104),  in  Chislew 
(December),  three  months  earlier,  to  honour  the  earliest 
victories  of  Judas  in  1G8-166  and  also  his  cleansing  and 
restoration  of  the  Temple  after  its  sad  desecration  by 
Antiochus.  The  importance  to  the  Jews  of  that  great 
Maccaba^an  salvation  has  not  been  fully  realised  by  us. 
But  it  was  indeed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Throne 
of  David,  and  it  was  also  the  initiation  of  those 
wonderful  apocalyptic  and  Messianic  movements  which 
culminated  in  Christianity. 

There  is  notably  very  little  said  about  the  Memorial 
Festival ;  and  its  name,  the  word  Purim,  is  mysterious  : 
perhaps  it  was  made  so  purposely.  There  is  no  real 
Hob.  explanation  for  it.  An  old  Assyrian  word, 
"  Puhru,"  was  used  long  before  as  the  name  of  "  the 
annual  assembly  of  tho  Gods  under  the  presidency  of 
Marduk,  the  God  of  Fate  ;  at  which  assembly  were 
determined  the  fates  of  men  for  the  year  to  come." 
The  Assyrian  empire  had  been  destroyed  r.  607  B.C., 
but  this  term  "  Puhru  "  may  have  remained  in  popular 
speech  for  centuries,  to  be  adopted  at  last  by  the 
Jews.  Do  Lagarde  pointed  out  that  LXX  uses  tho 
word  "  Phrourai,"  and  not  Purim  ;  and  lie  thought 
at  one  time  that  Phrourai  represented  the  Persian 
"  Pharwardigan,"  which  was  a  Festival  for  the  Dead, 
a  sort  of  All  Saints'  Day  at  the  close  of  the  year.  But 
ho  abandoned  this  view  later  on.  [Driver  (10T9,  p. 
485)  says  with  reference  to  tho  LXX  form  of  tho  word 
preferred  by  Lasarde,  "Whatever  the  etymological 
difficulties  attaching  to  the  term,  the  form  •  Purim'  is 
supported  by  the  tradition  of  the  feast  itself." — A.  S.  P.] 
In  any  case,  the  origin  of  the  term  seems  to  have  been 
among  a  non-Jewish  people,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  evident  effort  that  the  scribes  made  to  discourage 
the  festival.  For  some  such  reason  they  may  have 
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cut  out  of  the  original  tale  all  its  references  to  Yahweh, 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  much  else  that  was  religious  in 
the  story. 

X.  Conclusion  of  the  Book.— Tho  final  chapter  is  a 
short  panegyric  on  Mordecai:  ho  is  praised  as  wise 
and  kind,  a  man  of  high  importance  in  imperial  affairs 
as  well  as  beloved  by  all  Jews.  This  is  really  praise  of 
Judas  Maccabrous.  But  the  scribes  did  not  like  the 
praise  of  that  hero.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Has- 
monean  dynasty,  which  the  Sadducees  supported  ; 
but  the  Pharisees  hated  that  dynasty,  because  it 
placed  both  princedom  and  high  priesthood  in  ono 
and  the  same  person's  hands  (p.  60S).  The  Pharisees 
were  the  masters  of  the  scribal  body  and  methods, 
hence  the  effort  of  these  scribes  to  weaken  the  respect 
for  Mordecai,  Esther,  Pnrim,  and  our  tale  :  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  truncations  in  the  Heb.  version. 

LXX  has  a  paragraph  following  the  praise  of 
Mordecai,  which  sums  up  the  tale  as  a  record  of 
Yahweh's  love  and  care  for  His  people,  and  as  a  token 
of  His  purpose  to  rule  the  world  by  the  hand  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  a  genuine  utterance  of  the  apocalyptic 
doctrine  and  faith.  Probably  a  summary  of  this  sort 
was  in  the  original.  Finally,  a  note  lias  been  appended 
to  the  LXX,  to  toll  how  a  certain  Dositheus  brought 
the  story  in  some  form  to  Jerusalem  and  "  interpreted 
it  "  there,  all  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra. 
Among  the  royal  pairs  hearing  these  names,  tho 
most  suitable  reigned  ju.-t  at  100  n.c.  And  as  the 
MS.  was  brought,  from  Egypt,  wo  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  original  was  in  Gr.  Perhaps 
it  was  interpreted  later  on  into  Hob.  by  a  scribe 
with  a  skilful  Heb.  style. 


CONCLUSION 

1.  Esther  is  a  fiction  picturing  tho  Maccabamn  Re 
volution  against  the   Scleucids,    which   tho    Feast    of 
Puriiii  celebrates.      But  neither  feast  nor  story  was 
favoured  by  the  ruling  literary  men  about  A.D.  1.     (On 
tho  dispute  as  to  its  eanonicity,  see  pp.  :;9,  411.) 

2.  Spinoza  of  Amsterdam  showed,  250  years  ago,  in 
his  Theological  and  Political  Tract,  that  tho  story,  and 
other  works  like  it,  must  have  originated  because  of 


tho  defeat  of  the  Syrian  armies  by  Judas  Maccabeus 
and  his  comrades. 

3.  The   story   was    for    the    ordinary    folk,    and    it 
honoured  among  these  the  Jewish  generous  treatment 
of  poor  by  rich,  and  oven  of  enemies  by  the  suffering 
Israelites.    The  people  abhorred  blood-thirst,  and  selfish 
spoiling  of  conquered  persons.     They  were  deeply  re 
ligious,  attributing  all  guidance  to  Yahweh,  and  they 
expected    to    rule    the    whole    world    for    Him.     The 
common  fancy  that  Esther  is  a  cruel  book  is  entirely 
mistaken,  even  when  the  .short    ileb.  edition  is  taken 
as  authoritative. 

4.  It  would  be  well  that  we  studied  more  carefully 
the  Revolution  with  its  new  "David,"   as  the  fore 
runner    of    Christianity,    and    as    a    remarkable    pre 
paration  for  tho  coming  of  Jesus.      The  apocalyptic 
confidence  of  the  Jews,  and  their  high  level  of  moral 
conduct,  are  signs  that  the  world  was  ready  to  have 
the  great  Saviour  come  and  take  His  throne  in  Jewish 
hearts. 

5.  The  readiness  of  the  scribes  to  alter  the  narrative 
and  to  make  it  appear  non-religious  is  quite  explicable. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  superstitious  unwillingness 
to  alter  literature,  and  even  "  sacred  writings,"  as  wo 
see  in  the  frequent  enlargements  of  tho  Pentateuch 
and  in  the  alterations  of  many  Psalms  in  this  period. 
But  the  scribes  were  moved  chiefly  by  politico-religious 
motives,   arising  out  of  their  stem  nonconformity  as 
against  tho  Sadducee  and  Hasmom-an  court. 

b".  Nevertheless  tho  people  were  always  deeply- 
attached  to  I  ho  Esther  story  and  to  tho  Purim  Festival, 
which  indicates  how  important  are  tho  events  of  those 
days  for  an  understanding  of  the  common  people  from 
whom  were  drawn  tho  audiences  of  Jesus,  and  who  heard 
Him  gladly.  Were  we  to  study  those  times  thoroughly, 
we  should  bo  much  more  certain  of  His  real  historicity. 
These  common  folk  were  His  comrades  in  His  home, 
they  wore  the  weary,  heavy-laden  men  and  women 
whose  sufferings  aroused  Him  to  preach  ;  it  was  they 
that  were  waiting  for  tho  Consolation  of  Israel,  both 
as  against  tho  cruel  Syrians  or  Romans  without,  and 
the  stern,  stiff  theological  scribes,  or  the  cold  court 
party,  within  their  nation. 

[On  the  literary  characteristics  of  tho  book  see  n.  22. 
—A.  S.  P.] 
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Tins  article  is  concerned  simply  with  the  general  criti 
cism  of  the  poetical  and  wisdom  literature.  For  Heb. 
poetry  see  pp.  22-24,  for  Heb.  wisdom  pp.  24,  93-95, 
343-345.  Heb.  metre  is  discussed  in  the  "  Intro 
duction  to  the  Pss."  (372f.),  parallelism  in  the  article 
on  "  The  Bible  as  Literature  "  (p.  23).  The  commen 
taries  on  the  individual  books  should  also  be  consulted. 
Poetical  passages  are  of  course  found  outside  the  books 
dealt  with  in  this  section.  Some  of  these  are  quite 
•3arly,  for  example  Jg.  5,  Gen.  49,  the  oracles  of  Balaam, 
to  say  nothing  of  briefer  pieces  in  the  Hexateuch, 
some  of  which  may  be  earlier  still ;  and  several  are  to 
be  found  scattered  through  the  later  books,  for  example 
1  S.  2i-io.  2  S.  119-27.  433f.,  23i-7,  Is.  38io-2o, 
Jon.  22-9,  Hab.  3.  For  these  reference  must  bo  made 
to  the  commentaries.  Our  section  includes  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  ; 
the  Book  of  Lamentations  properly  belongs  to  it 
also. 

When  Reuss  in  1834  expressed  the  conviction  that 
the  true  chronological  order  was  Prophets,  Law, 
Psalms,  not,  as  was  commonly  believed,  Law,  Psalms, 
Prophets,  he  was  giving  utterance  to  an  intuition 
which  recent  criticism  has  on  the  whole  justified. 
Dt.  has  behind  it  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century. 
P  rests  mainly  on  Dt.  and  Ezek.  The  Psalter  is  in 
the  main  a  creation  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  and  has 
behind  it  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  This 
applies  also  to  Proverbs,  which  suggests,  to  borrow 
(Jo mill's  metaphor,  that  Prophecy  and  Law  have  been 
closed  and  minted  into  proverbial  small  coin.  The 
existence  at  a  very  early  date  of  poetry  so  great  as  the 
Song  of  Deborah  shows  that  the  period  of  the  Judges 
was  equal  to  the  composition  of  the  finest  poetry,  and 
David's  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  ample  guarantee 
that  he  may  have  written  religious  poetry  of  high 
quality.  The  shrewd  mother  wit  of  Solomon  and  his 
practical  sagacity  may  well  have  found  expression 
in  aphorism,  in  epigram,  and  in  parable.  Indeed  the 
traditional  connexion  of  the  father  with  Psalmody,  of 
the  son  with  Hebrew  Wisdom,  must  have  a  substantial 
foundation.  But  it  would  be  a  hasty  verdict  which 
argued  that  the  Davidic  authorship  of  many  Pss., 
the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Pr.,  EC.,  and  Ca.,  were 
thus  guaranteed.  David  probably  wrote  psalms,  but 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  they  are  preserved  in  our 
Psalter,  and  if  so,  which,  seeing  that  the  first  collec 
tion  was  formed  after  the  return  from  captivity  ? 
And  how  can  we  feel  confident  that,  even  if  authentic 
proverbs  of  Solomon  are  preserved  in  the  Canon,  we 
can  detect  which  they  are  ?  Titles  are  notoriously 
untrustworthy  (pp.  36fif.),  and  other  criteria  must  be 
applied.  The  linguistic  test  is  not  so  helpful  as  we 
could  wish.  Its  verdict  is  clearest  in  the  case  of  EC., 
pp.  35, 411,  which  on  this  ground,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
cannot  be  the  work  of  Solomon.  It  shows  that  some 
Pss.  must  be  late,  it  does  not  prove  that  any  must  be 


early.  It  is  the  place  which  the  literature  fills  in  he 
development  of  thought  and  religion  which  is  decisive. 
The  literature  as  a  whole  belongs  to  the  post-exilic 
period.  The  Psalter  in  the  main  is  secondary  and 
imitative.  It  does  not  strike  out  new  lines  in  theology 
or  ethics,  as  do  the  great  prophets.  Even  in  religious 
experience  the  writers  are  rarely  pioneers.  It  is  true- 
that  their  religious  experience  was  their  own.  They 
do  not  merely  give  literary  expression  to  states  of 
feeling  of  which  they  have  learnt  from  others,  but 
into  which  they  have  never  entered.  In  that  sense 
their  experience  is  original  and  not  second-hand.  Yet 
we  may  say  that  they  were  not  the  first  to  realise  them. 
The  glory  of  discovery  belongs  to  the  great  adven 
turous  spirits  who  preceded  them  ;  as  it  has  been  said, 
Without  Jeremiah  we  should  have  had  no  Psalter. 

Yet  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  no  pre-exilic  Pss. 
have  come  down  to  us.  Some  at  least  of  the  royal 
Pss.  are  best  placed  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  and 
not  regarded  as  referring  either  to  a  foreign  king  or  a 
Maccabean  ruler.  But  even  if  this  is  admitted,  since 
historical  allusions  are  too  vague  for  any  definite 
results,  we  cannot  do  more  than  recognise  the  possi 
bility  that  a  few  of  our  Pss.  are  earlier  than  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem. 

At  present  critics  are  rather  preoccupied,  not  with 
the  question  whether  we  have  any  early  Pss.,  but 
whether  a  large  number  should  not  be  regarded  as 
very  late.  The  same  tendency  appears  here  as  in 
recent  criticism  of  the  prophetic  literature,  only,  of 
course,  in  a  more  extreme  form.  It  has  long  been 
debated  whether  any  Maccabean  Pss.  are  preserved 
in  the  Psalter.  Even  conservative  scholars  were 
inclined  to  recognise  that  a  few,  especially  in  Books  II 
and  III,  should  be  so  regarded.  Robertson  Smith, 
while  allowing  their  presence  in  the  third  collection — 
i.e.  Books  IV  and  V — argued  strongly  that  the  history 
of  the  compilation  forbade  us  to  recognise  them  in 
Books  I  to  III.  The  tendency  of  recent  criticism  has 
been  to  adopt  an  extreme  position.  Duhm,  whose 
treatment  of  the  Psalter  reflects  his  most  unsympa 
thetic  mood,  not  only  recognises  a  largo  number  of 
Maccabean  Pss.,  but  dates  not  a  few  in  the  first  century 
B.C.,  interpreting  them  as  party  lampoons  written 
by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  on  their  opponents. 
Dates  so  near  the  Christian  era  seem  to  the  present 
writer  antecedently  most  improbable,  and  while  he 
believes  that  there  are  Maccabean  Pss.  in  Books  IV 
and  V,  and  possibly  in  Books  II  and  III,  he  regards 
it  as  unlikely  that  anything  in  the  Psalter  should  be 
later  than  130  B.C. 

The  books  ascribed  to  Solomon  are  probably  one 
and  all  post-exilic  in  their  present  form,  and  belong 
to  the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Persian  period.  The 
Praise  of  Wisdom  (Pr.  1-9)  contains  a  description  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  (822-32)  so  speculative,  so  unlike 
what  we  find  elsewhere  in  the  OT,  that  Greek  influence 
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may  be  plausibly  suspected,  but  in  any  case  it  is  un 
thinkable  in  Heb.  literature  of  an  early  date.  Tho 
two  main  collections.  Pr.  10i-22i6  and  25-29,  seem 
also  to  be  post-exilic.  The  struggles  of  the  monarchical 
period  lie  in  the  past.  There  is  no  attack  upon  idolatry, 
and  many  of  the  aphorisms  suggest  the  standpoint 
of  post-exilic  Judaism.  Nevertheless  many  in  both 
collections  bear  the  stamp  of  no  particular  time,  so 
that  they  might  quite  well  have  originated  in  the  pro- 
exilic  period  ;  and  while  many  could  not  be  attributed 
to  Solomon,  there  is  no  decisive  objection  to  the  view 
that  some  proverbs  from  his  lips  may  have  been 
preserved,  even  though  not  one  can  be  pointed  out 
with  any  confidence.  There  is  no  solid  reason  for 
mistrusting  the  good  faith  of  the  title  in  2")i.  but  if 
a  collection  of  proverbs  alleged  to  be  Solomon's  was 
made  in  Hezekiah's  reign  (Pr.  25i),  it  probably  in 
cluded  a  large  number  svhich  had  no  title  to  be  regarded 
as  his,  and  the  collection  itself  must  have  undergone 
considerable  expansion  at  a  later  time.  The  minor 
collections,  together  with  the  three  interesting  sections 
at  the  close — 30.  811-9,10-31 — are  also  late.  Tho 
Song  of  Songs  is  also  attributed  by  tradition  to 
Solomon.  Unhappily  no  unanimity  has  been  attained 
either  as  to  its  character  or  to  its  date.  Till  recently 
modern  scholars  have  regarded  it  as  a  drama,  the  most 
plausible  form  of  this  theory  being  that  it  celebrates 
the  fidelity  of  a  country  maiden  to  her  shepherd  lover 
in  spite  of  Solomon's  attempts  to  win  her  love  for 
himself.  JMore  probably,  however,  it  is  a  collection 
of  disconnected  wedding  songs,  such  as  are  still  sung 
in  connexion  with  the  King's  \\  eek — that  is,  the  week 
of  festivities  at  the  celebration  of  a  wedding.  It  is 
by  some  dated  not  so  long  after  the  time  of  Solomon  ; 
more  probably,  however,  it  belongs  to  the  Greek  period. 

Ecclesiastes  was  probably  written  about  the  close 
</f  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
It  may  perhaps  bo  earlier;  it  belongs  either  to  the 
late  Persian  or  late  Greek  period.  Behind  it  there  is 
a  background  of  unstable,  oppressive  government  and 
aeute  social  misery.  The  writer's  attitude  to  life 
need  not  have  been  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy  ; 
his  pessimism  and  scepticism  had  their  root  in  his  own 
experience  and  sympathetic  observation  of  the  hope 
less  misery  of  his  fellows.  Tho  book  has  not  come  to 
us  quite  as  he  left  it.  The  theory  of  Siegfried  and 
P.  Haupt  that  a  whole  series  of  writers  have  annotated, 
interpolated,  and  mutilated  the  original  nucleus  is 
improbable ;  Bickell's  ingenious  suggestion  that  by 
an  accident  the  sheets  of  the  original  manuscript  were 
disarranged,  and  that  an  editor  produced  our  present 
book  by  interpolating  connecting  links  and  polemical 
passages,  is  well-nigh  incredible.  But  in  its  original 
form  it  was  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  piety.  Its  alleged 
Solomonic  origin  was  held  to  guarantee,  its  real  or 
thodoxy  ;  but  inasmuch  as  its  surface  meaning  was 
frequently  heterodox,  passages  were  added  whose 
sound  theology  neutralised  the  author's  dangerously- 
ambiguous  statements.  That  the  book  was  not  net  u- 
ally  written  by  Solomon  is  proved  by  its  linguistic 
phenomena,  and  its  whole  tenor  is  incompatible,  with 
its  origin  in  so  early  a  period. 

About  the  year  400  we  may  perhaps  date  the  Book 
of  Job.  Probably  the  prologue,  and  epilogue  belong 
to  an  earlier  work,  in  which  the  friends  adopted  much 
the  same  attitude  as  Job's  wife,  while  Job  maintained 
against  them  his  attitude  of  resignation.  If  so,  the 
poet  has  cancelled  the  dialogue  which  originally  stood 


between  the  prologue  and  epilogue  and  substituted 
one  of  an  entirely  different  character,  in  which  the 
friends  will  accuse  Job  of  anything  rather  than  admit 
that  God  has  dealt  unjustly  with  him.  A  western 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  curious  inconsequence 
in  the  dialogue:  the  antagonists  develop  their  case 
with  very  little  reference  to  the  position  they  are 
formally  attacking.  The  book  has  received  rather 
extensive  additions  ;  the  most  important  is  the 
speeches  of  Elihu,  the  author  of  which  felt  that  the 
friends  had  not  made  the  best  of  their  case,  and  was 
especially  shocked  at  the  language  put  into  Job's 
mouth,  and  the  impropriety  of  representing  Yahwch 
as  condescending  to  answer  him,  a  task  to  which  the 
bombastic  and  unduly  inflated  Elihu  feels  himself 
quite  adequate.  The  poem  on  wisdom  (28)  is  also 
an  insertion,  and  probably  the  same  judgment  should 
be  passed  on  the  description  of  Behemoth  and  Levi 
athan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  sadly  mutilate 
the  poem  to  treat  the  speech  of  Yahweh  as  an  addition. 
The  prologue  is  indispensable,  the  epilogue  hardly  less 
so;  neither  is  really  incompatible  with  the  author's 
view,  though  he  might  have  expressed  himself  somewhat 
differently  had  he  himself  written  them  rather  than, 
taken  them  over  from  an  earlier  work.  In  the  main, 
however,  ho  endorses  them.  Unhappily  there  has 
been  a  serious  dislocation,  and  probably  some  drastic 
excision,  in  the-  third  cycle  of  the  debate. 

The  Book  of  Lamentations  is  ascribed  to  Jeremiah 
by  an  early  tradition,  but  for  various  reasons  this 
view  cannot  be  accepted.  Nor  indeed  is  it  probable 
that  any  portion  of  it  is  Jeremiah's  work.  But  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  forms  the  background 
of  a  large  part  of  the  book,  is  that  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  58(>.  Lam.  2  and  4  were  presumably  written  by 
one  who  had  lived  through  the  terrible  experiences 
of  the  siege  and  capture.  Lam.  5  was  apparently 
written  some  time  later,  but  yet  before  the  return 
under  Cyrus,  and  Lam.  1  also  during  that  period. 
Lam.  3,  which  is  detached  from  the  other  poems  in 
subject-matter,  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period 
still.  Some  scholars  have  suggested  that  the  whole 
book  might  be  post-exilic.  But  it  is  unnatural  to 
place  a  long  interval  between  Lam.  2  and  4  and  the 
siege  which  they  describe.  The  writer  of  the  commen 
tary  in  this  volume  brings  the  book  into  connexion 
with  Pompey's  capture  of  Jerusalem.  A  first-century 
date  would  be  in  line  with  Duhm's  criticism  of  the 
Psalter  ;  but,  although  it  is  not  open  to  quite  the  same 
objections,  the  present  writer  feels  that  so  late  a  date 
would  require  strong  positive  evidence  to  remove  the 
antecedent  objections. 

Literature. — The  literature  mentioned  in  the  com 
mentaries  on  the  different  books  contains  much  valu 
able  matter.  Of  the  older  literature  Lowth,  De  sacra 
poesi  Hebraeorum  ;  Herder,  Vom  Geist  dcr  ebraischen 
/'<,<•-•/>'  ;  and  Ewald,  Die  Dichtcr  >lcs  Alien  Bundes 
may  be  mentioned.  Among  the  later  works,  in  addi 
tion  to  those  given  in  the  article  on  "The  Bible  as 
Literature,"  the  following:  Gordon,  The  Poets  of  the 
<>  T  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Early  Poetry  oj  Israel  ;  Konig, 
Die  Poesie  des  Allen  Testaments ;  N.  Schmidt,  The 
Meti«aged  of  the  Poets  ;  W.  T.  Davison,  The  Praises  of 
Ltrad  and  The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  OT  ;  Cheyne, 
Job  and  Solomon;  articles  in  HDB  (Budde)  and 
EBi  (Duhm).  On  metrical  and  similar  problems 
C'obb,  A  Criticism  of  Systems  of  Hebrew  Metre  ;  Gray, 
Forms  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 
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AI.IOKUST  the  teachers  of  Israel  for  some  time  before 
the  Exile  there  were  three  main  classes — the  priests, 
the  prophets,  and  the  wise  men  (Hakamim).  "  The 
Law,"  it  was  said,  "  shall  not  perish  from  the  priest, 
nor  counsel  from  the  wise,  nor  the  word  from  the 
prophet"  (Jer.  18iS).  The  priest  gave  the  people 
instruction  based  upon  law  and  tradition  ;  the  prophet 
was  bidden  to  carry  to  them  a  message  with  which  he 
had  been  directly  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  it 
was  the  duty  of  "  the  wise  "  to  translate  general  prin 
ciples  into  terms  of  everyday  life  and  to  give  counsel 
for  everyday  conduct.  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  wise  " 
is  the  injunction  of  Prov.  22i7 ;  "  Those  also  are 
sayings  of  the  wise  "  introduces  a  new  section  of  the 
book  in  Prov.  2423.  Their  influence  grew  considerably 
during  the  period  immediately  after  the  Captivity ; 
it  was  naturally  strongest  when  the  direct  inspiration 
of  prophecy  was  no  longer  felt,  and  when  the  reflective 
period  in  the  religion  of  Israel  was  at  its  height.  They 
have  been  described  as  the  "  humanists  "  of  Israel ; 
their  teaching  has  also  been  compared  with  the  "  philo 
sophy  "  of  other  nations,  especially  with  the  "  sophists  " 
of  pre-Socratic  times ;  they  have  been  styled  "  moral 
casuists."  But  none  of  these  names  fits  the  case,  and 
the  associations  connected  with  them  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prejudice  a  first-hand  study  of  Hebrew 
Wisdom. 

Five  extant  books  represent  the  literature  of  Wisdom 
(Hokma).  Three  of  these  are  canonical — Job,  Pro 
verbs,  and  Ecclesiastes ;  two  are  outside  the  Canon — 
a  work  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  known  as  Eeclesiasticus, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  Song  of  Solomon 
should  not  be  included  in  the  list,  but  certain  Pss. 
illustrate  the  work  of  the  school,  such  as  Pss.  1,  37, 
49,  50,  73,  112.  The  Book  of  Baruch  (39-27)  contains 
a  remarkable  eulogy  of  Wisdom,  while  the  succession 
of  "  wise  "  teachers  lasted  till  the  time  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria,  4  Maccabees,  and  the  treatise  Pirke  Aboth. 
The  last-named  "  sayings  of  the  Fathers  "  are  purely 
Jewi.sh,  while  the  writings  of  Philo  and  the  Book  of 


ness  ;  it  is  the  quality  in  virtue  of  which  God  knows 
and  plans  and  purposes  all  tilings,  possessing  as  He 
does  perfect  comprehension  of  all  creatures  and  their 
capacities,  arid  perfectly  adopting  the  best  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  highest  and  best  possible 
ends.  Wisdom  on  the  part  of  man  implies  a  capacity 
of  entering  to  some  extent  into  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  Divine  wisdom,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  to  finite, 
ignorant,  and  sinful  beings.  Creation — "  nature,"  as 
we  call  it — is  one  field  of  knowledge.  The  proverbial 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  extolled  in  1  K.  429-34,  included 
"  trees,  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  and  a  knowledge  of  beasts 
and  fishes  and  birds.  But  nature,  animate  and  in 
animate,  was  not  the  chief  theme  of  "  Wisdom."  The 
Jewish  sage  was  not  concerned  with  physical  science 
and  natural  law  in  the  modern  sense  ;  it  was  human 
life  in  all  its  relations,  and  especially  in  its  moral  and 
religious  aspects,  with  which  he  had  to  do.  Wisdom 
for  him  meant  the  power  to  understand,  discriminate, 
and  form  just  estimates  of  value  in  this  all-important 
region  ;  tho  ability  rightly  to  conceive  the  ends  of 
life,  the  end  of  ends,  and  fully  to  master  the  best  means 
for  securing  the  highest  good.  All  this,  however,  ia 
conceived  not  in  a  philosophical  but  in  a  deeply  re 
ligious  spirit.  Hence  the  subject  of  Providence,  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  relation  between  a 
man's  character  and  his  lot  and  condition  in  life, 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  students  of 
Wisdom, 

2.  Close  definition  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  since 
a  measure  of  progress  is  discernible  in  the  conception 
of  Wisdom  during  the  centuries  covered  by  the  litera 
ture.  In  the  earliest  stage  it  has  been  described  as 
"  a  kind  of  common-sense  philosophy  of  life,  with  a 
strong  religious  tendency."  But  this  will  not  cover 
the  sublime  conception  embodied  in  Pr.  8,  nor  the 
description  of  Job  28,  nor  the  process  of  grappling 
with  life-problems  characteristic  of  Job  and  Ecclesi- 


Wisdom   are_  attempts,    only   partially   successful,    to       astes.     Still  less  does  it  correspond  to  the  subject  of  the 
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harmonise  Hellenic  philosophy  with  Jewish  religion. 
Traces  of  the  influence  of  Eeclesiasticus  are  tolerably 
obvious  in  the  NT — for  example,  in  the  Epistle  of 
James — and  parallels  are  traceable  between  some  pas 
sages  of  Wisdom  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  NT.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
article  not  to  discuss  those  books  severally  (see  intro 
ductions  to  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Eeclesiastes),  but  briefly 
to  characterise  Wisdom  Literature  in  general. 

1.  In  discussing  the  meaning  of  Wisdom  in  the  OT, 
the  distinction  between  Divine  and  human  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  writers  assume  throughout  that  there 
is  one  God,  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all,  who  alone  is 
perfect  in  knowledge,  as  in  power  and  holiness.  But 
the  Divine  attribute  of  Wisdom  is  contemplated  in  and 
by  itself,  as  ia  never  the  case  with  power  or  righteous- 
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high  eulogies  in  Ecclus.  4n,24  and  24,  or  to  the  well- 
known  description  in  Wisd.  722-30.  "  She  is  a  breath 
of  the  power  of  God  and  a  clear  effluence  of  the  glory 
of  the  Almighty.  She  is  an  unspotted  mirror  of  tho 
working  of  God  and  an  image  of  His  goodness.  She, 
being  one,  hath  power  to  do  all  things  ;  and  remaining 
herself,  reneweth  all  things  ;  and  from  generation  to 
generation,  passing  into  holy  souls,  she  maketh  men 
friends  of  God  and  prophets."  It  remains  true,  how 
ever,  that  among  the  Jews  "  philosophy  "  was  practical 
and  religious,  in  contrast  with  the  speculative  and 
dialectic  tendencies  of  the  Greeks.  Man  is  represented 
as  engaged  in  a  search  after  wisdom  rather  than  as 
having  attained  it,  and  advance  is  made  in  the  search 
as  timo  goes  on. 

3.  But  there  are  certain  yeneral  characteristics  which 
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distinguish  Hebrew  Wisdom  throughout,  and  these 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : 

(a)  It  is  human  rather  than  national.  Every  careful 
reader  must  have  noticed  that  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes  are  leas  distinctively  Jewish  than  the  other 
canonical  books.  They  appeal  neither  to  law  nor  to 
prophets  as  final  authorities.  For  better,  for  worse, 
they  strike  a  "  cosmopolitan  "  note.  The  absence  of 
sacrificial  and  Messianic  ideas  has  been  made  a  ground 
of  objection  against  these  books,  some  portions  of 
which,  it  is  urged,  might  have  been  written  by  Pagans. 
But  religion  is  never  forgotten  by  the  writers,  and  in 
the  wider  outlook  and  freedom  from  national  prejudice 
compensation  may  be  found  for  some  alleged  de 
ficiencies.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  which  is  characteristically  univer- 
salist  in  the  earlier  chapters,  takes  up  a  strongly  national 
and  particularist  tone  in  its  later  portion,  which 
presents  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  history  from  a  Jewish 
standpoint. 

(6)  The  details  of  dc.ilt/  social  ;Y/V  in  their  mo;-;;! 
aspects  are  prominent  in  the  Wisdom  Literature. 
The  king  and  the  day-labourer,  the  tradesman  in  his 
business  and  the  guest  in  the  home,  women  in  the 
management  of  their  houses  and  the  due  control  of 
their  tongues,  the  oppressor,  the  usurer,  the  cheat, 
the  tale-bearer — all  receive  sound  and  wholesome  ad 
vice.  The  tone  of  the  counsel  is  often  "  secular,"  and 
the  motives  urged  often  run  on  a  low  and  prudential 
rather  than  a  lofty  and  ideal  plane.  But  religious 
considerations  are  always  in  the  background,  and  often 
come  notably  to  the  front.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  select  from  Proverbs  a  store  of  profound  spiritual 
aphorisms,  such  as  "  His  secret  is  with  the  righteous," 
"  The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  "  Where 
no  vision  is,  the  people  perish,"  and  "  He  that  winneth 
souls  is  wise."  Self-regarding  virtues  are  not  foremost 
in  the  estimation  of  writers  who  tell  us  many  times  that 
"  before  honour  is  humility,"  who  tenderly  enjoin 
submission  to  the  fatherly  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  remind  the  vindictive  that  to  fved  and  help  an 
enemy  is  the  best  revenge,  one  that  will  not  pass  un 
noticed  by  the  Lord  of  all. 

(c)  The  ethical  spirit  of  the  "  wise  "  is  not  opposed 
to  the  legalism  of  the  priest  or  the  fiery  earnestness  of 
the  prophet ;    rather  does  it  supplement  and  complete 
both.     Religion  has  its  ceremonial  and  mystical  side, 
but  there  is  always  danger  lest  its   close   connexion 
with  prosaic  duties  in  everyday  life  should  be  forgotten. 
Priest,  prophet,  and  sage,  all  have  a  place  in  the  old 
covenant,  and  each  has  a  truly  religious  message  to 
deliver.     "  The  fear  of   the  Lord,   that  is   wisdom," 
occurs  in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  as  well  as  many  times 
in  Proverbs.     But  the  God  whom  these  writers  fear 
and  trust  is  one  who  is  Himself  righteous  and  loves 
righteousness  in  man,  across  the  counter  as  well  as 
in  the  Temple.     Pie  abominates  a  false  balance,  lazy 
habits,  a  greedy  appetite,  and   a  smoothly  flattering 
as  well  as  a  scolding  and   contentious  tongue. 

(d)  These  writers  were  orthodox  in  their  religious 
beliefs,  but  they  were  not    closely  tied  by  dogmatic 
considerations,   and   they  expressed   themselves   with 
freedom  and  force.     The  criticism  which  styles  them 
"  sceptics  "  makes  very  free  with  the  text  of  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes  in  order  to  establish  the  position.     But 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  dealing  with  the  facts  and 
deep  problems  of  life  the  writers  of  these  two  books 
do  exhibit  considerable  freedom  from  traditional  and 
conventional  beliefs,  while  maintaining  their  faith  in 
the  God  of  Israel  and  of  the  whole  world.     It  is  largely 
to  them  that  we  owe  the  trains  of  thought  which  in 


Judaism  prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  immor 
tality,  as  the  saints  of  earlier  days  groped  their  way 
through  the  problems  of  pain  and  death,  first  to  the. 
hope,  and  afterwards  to  the  assurance,  of  life  beyond 
the  grave. 

4.  Much   may   be    learned    concerning   the   current 
ideas  of  Wisdom  on  its  human  side  by  a  study  of  the 
various  synonyms  used  for  it  and  the  somewhat  copious 
vocabulary   which   describes   its   opposite,   Folly.     In 
addition  to  the  phrase  "  wisdom  and  understanding  " 
as  used  in  Dt.  4sf.  and  Is.  11 2,  in  which  stress  is  laid 
upon  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Divine  law  of 
righteousness,  we  may  draw  attention  to  a  number 
of  synonyms,  without  professing  to  enumerate  them 
all.     Binah  may  be  rendered  "  intelligent  perception  "  ; 
fa'am  is  good  taste  or  discernment  applied  to  morals  ; 
tu-shiyali,  often  used  for  strength  or  help,  in  Proverbs 
indicates    the   solid,    sound   knowledge   that   may    bo 
relied  on  as  a  stay  in  time  of  need  ;    ormah  is  on  the 
border-line,  between  prudence  and  cunning,  and  stands 
for  a  "  subtlety  "  of  perception  that  will  enable  a  wise 
man  to  steer  las  vessel  "  craftily  "  and  well ;    while 
Kfkel   indicates   discretion,   or    good    sense    in    active 
operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foolish  man  is  described 
sometimes  as  -pcthi,  simple,  ignorant,  easily  misled ; 
or  as  kcsil,  heavy,  wiupid,  obstinate;  or  as  ecil, 
rashly,  wantonly  fooiish.  He  may  bo  boar,  coarse, 
brutish,  or  nahal,  churlish  and  ignoble.  The  empti 
ness  and  unworthiness  of  folly  are  employed  in  one 
group  of  words,  and  its  unsavoury  and  corrupt  char 
acter,  without  wholesome  salt  of  reason  and  understand 
ing,  in  another  (Pr.  I/*).  The  Bunyan-like  picture  of 
Madam  Folly  in  Pr.  913-18  stands  out  in  bold  contrast 
with  the  picture  of  Wisdom  and  her  seven-pillared 
palace,  at  the  opening  of  the  same  chapter. 

The  subject  of  the  literary  form  of  the  Hokma  books 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  (p.  24). 
But  it  may  be  noted  how  skilfully  the  elementary  form 
of  themashal,  or  "  proverb,"  consisting  of  a  short,  bare 
couplet,  is  expanded  for  the  presentation  of  symbolic 
pictures  and  of  ideas  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
original  saw  or  maxim.  The  structure  of  Ecclesiasticus 
is  like  that  of  Proverbs,  but  Job,  Koheleth,  and  Wisdom 
exhibit  different  attractive  developments  of  what 
might  have  appeared  an  intractable  form  of  verso. 

5.  One    notable    feature     of    this     literature    is    a 
certain  personification  of  Divine  Wisdom,  and  there 
is    some   difficulty    in    interpreting    its    exact    scope 
and    meaning.       Is     the    writer    of     Pr.     Saaf.,     for 
example,   simply   using   in   bold  and  vivid  fashion   a 
well-known    grammatical    figure,    endowing    Wisdom 
with  personal  qualities  only  for  the  purpose  of  literary 
and  poetical  effectivene.-is  ?     Or  is  Wisdom  here  truly 
hypostatised — i.e.  was  it  regarded  by  the  writer  as  a 
personal    being,    distinct    from    God    Himself  ?     The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  in  these  passages  the 
religious  imagination  is  at  work  under  special  condi 
tions,    and    forms    of    expression    are    used    which,    if 
literally    pressed    by    Western    readers,    would    imply 
distinct  personal  existence,   but  that  this  was  never 
intended  by  the  Oriental  readers,  who  would  probably 
have  been  shocked  by  such  a  turning  of  their  literature 
into    dogma.     A    somewhat    similar    development    is 
discernible  in  the  use  of  the  phrases  "  Spirit  of  God  " 
and  "  Word  of  God,"  neither  of  which  in  the  minda 
of    OT    writers    implied    personal    distinctions    either 
within  or  outside  the  personality  of  the  one  true  God, 
who  was  the  sole  object  of  faith  and  worship. 

None  the  less  the  language  employed  is  very  bold. 
Wisdom  not  only  cries  and  puts  forth  her  voice,  as  in 
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Pr.  81 — an  obvious  metaphor ;  of  her  it  is  also  said, 
"  Yahweh  possessed  mo  in  the  beginning  of  his  way. 
...  I  was  brought  forth  or  ever  the  earth  was.  .  .  . 
I  was  by  him  as  a  master-workman  "  (or  "  foster- 
child,"  sporting  as  children  will  do),  "...  daily  his 
delight,  rejoicing  in  his  habitable  earth,"  etc.  Wis 
dom,  says  Ben-Sira,  "  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Most  High.  ...  He  created  me  from  the  begin 
ning,  and  to  the  end  I  shall  not  fail  "  (Ecclus.  243, 9). 
In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  tho  prayor  is  offered 
"  Give  me  wisdom,  that  sitteth  by  theo  on  thy  throne  " 
(94) ;  Wisdom  "  fills  the  world  "  (1;),  was  present  at 
and  was  an  instrument  in  the  creation  (92, 9) ;  Wisdom 
makes  men  prophets  (927),  gives  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  counsel,  and  confers  glory  and  immortality 
(810,13).  One  of  the  most  recent  commentators  on 
this  book,  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  Gregg,  holds  that  in  it  Wisdom 
"  is  not  hypostatised  ...  is  personal  but  not  a  per 
son  .  .  .  possesses  the  moral  qualities  of  God  without 
His  self-determination.  .  .  .  Tho  writer  of  Wisdom 
regards  her  as  far  more  than  a  merely  literary  personi 
fication  ;  he  conceded  to  her  a  refined,  supcrsonsuous 
personality."  We  agree  with  this  if  the  phraseology 
of  literary  personification  is  to  be  judged  by  modern 
and  Western  standards.  But  greater  latitude  of  ex 
pression  was  permitted  to  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic 
writers  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  psychological  analysis  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  Mr.  Gregg  admits  that  "  no  modern 
psychologist  would  allow  personality  to  Wisdom  on 
the  data  advanced  in  the  book."  The  line  of  person 
ality  is  now  drawn  at  the  possession  of  self-conscious 
ness  and  self-determination,  and  none  of  these  writers 
held  that  Wisdom  apart  from  God  was  personal  in 
this  sense. 

The  standpoint  of  these  passages  is  most  nearly 
gained  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  foundation  of  the 
writers'  theology  lay  the  idea  of  a  living  God,  whom 
they  were  attempting  to  realise  not  as  transcendent 
only,  but  as  immanent  in  the  world.  They  desired  to 
bring  all  the  Divine  attributes — and  Wisdom  had 
almost  come  to  include  them  all — into  living  relation 
with  the  world,  and  graphic  personification  was  the 
best  means  at  their  disposal.  If  the  one  living  and 
true  God  is  to  be  brought  into  close  relation  and  com 
munion  with  His  creatures,  neither  the  abstractions 
of  philosophy  nor  the  language  of  mere  transcendence 
will  suffice.  Hence  we  find,  both  within  and  outside 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  a  use  of  the  terms  "  Word 
of  God,"  "  Spirit  of  God,''  or  "  Wisdom  of  God  "  as  a 
supreme  intermediary,  preparing  the  way  for  the  idea 
of  Incarnation  and  the  fuller  revelation  of  the  NT. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance  can  barely 
be  touched  on  here.  All  these  writers,  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  live  hundred  years,  believed  in 
the  moral  government  of  God,  His  perfectly  wise  and 
gracious  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  of 
man.  How  do  they  regard  the  standing  problems  of 
pain,  sin,  and  death  ?  Is  there  any  progress  in  ability 
to  grapple  with  these  difficulties,  and  is  any  continuous 
development  of  thought  with  regard  to  them  dis 
cernible  ?  What  may  be  called  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
period  before  the  Exile  is  substantially  expressed  in 
the  earliest  Wisdom  document  (Pr.  10-24).  Obedience 
to  God  is  rewarded  by  prosperity,  disobedience  will 
be  punished  by  calamity  and  overthrow.  The  disci 
plinary  character  of  suffering,  it  is  true,  is  not  ignored  ; 
chastening  is  necessary  for  God's  children  ;  but  this 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  fatherly  government 
which  secures  that  justice  shall  be  done — in  this  life, 


for  no  other  comes  into  the  account.  Justice  is  also 
mainly  concerned  with  tho  nation  and  tho  family  as 
units  ;  individual  character  in  relation  to  individual 
condition  and  destiny  is  not  a  main  theme  with  tho 
writers  before  the  Captivity. 

The  Book  of  Job — and,  in  a  minor  transitional 
fashion,  some  of  the  Pss. — represents  a  revolt  against 
this  doctrine  as  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
life  and  as  not  adequately  describing  the  righteous 
government  of  God.  A  different  interpretation  of  life 
is  set  forth  in  this  sublime  poem.  The  writer  of  Job, 
impressed  by  the  vastncss  and  variety  of  the  Divine 
wisdom,  faces  the  difficulty  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
righteous  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  very  much 
— if  we  may  so  express  it — in  the  spirit  of  the  prologue 
to  Tennyson's  "  In  Mcmoriam."  He  desires  that 
knowledge  should  grow  from  more  to  more,  but  that 
more  of  reverence  should  dwell  in  the  sons  of  men, 
who  ought  to  know  themselves  "  fools  and  slight  "  in 
comparison  with  Divine  Wisdom.  The  absence  of 
definite  dogma  does  not  diminish,  but  rather  increases, 
the  profound  religious  impression  made  by  a  book 
which  teaches  men"  how  to  draw  near  to  tho  very  heart 
of  God,  even  while  bold  enough  to  put  searching 
questions  concerning  His  mysterious  ways. 

The  son  of  Sirach,  "  one  who  gleaneth  after  the 
grape-gatherers,"  who  is  a  sage  but  hardly  a  poet, 
inculcates  a  subdued  resignation,  a  passive  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  which  is  devout  in  spirit  and  ex 
cellent  in  practice,  though  it  does  little  or  nothing  to 
answer  the  passionate  questionings  of  anxious  souls. 
The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not  tho  cynic,  or  the 
pessimist,  or  tho  agnostic,  that  he  is  often  represented 
to  be.  (We  are  discussing  the  books  of  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  without 
entering  here  011  the  critical  questions  raised  by  their 
composite  authorship  as  it  is  accepted  by  most  modern 
scholars.)  It  is  true  that  as  the  preacher  contemplates 
the  working  of  what  wo  should  call  natural  law,  life  seems 
to  be  little  but  "  emptiness  and  striving  after  wind." 
But  if  Koheleth  sometimes  seems  little  better  than  a 
Hebrew  Stoic,  he  remains  a  Hebrew,  not  a  Stoic. 
Apart  from  the  teaching  of  the  last  verses  con 
cerning  judgment,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
writer  to  show  how  vain  and  empty  is  the  life  of  the 
senses,  viewed  at  its  best,  and  the  wisdom  of  stead 
fastly  performing  duty  in  reliance  upon  God,  how 
ever  He  may  hide  Himself.  He  must  be  trusted  and 
obeyed  amidst  much  in  life  that  is  and  will  remain 
unintelligible. 

The  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  while  pos 
sessing  much  in  common  with  his  predecessors,  is  dis 
tinguished  from  them  by  his  clear,  explicit  teaching 
concerning  immortality.  God  "  made  not  death  "  ; 
He  "  created  man  for  incorruption."  Love  of  Wisdom 
and  obedience  to  her  laws  form  the  path  to  immor 
tality.  "  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them." 
Towards  this  doctrine  earlier  saints  and  worthies  were 
but  dimly  groping  their  way,  and  even  the  writer  of 
this  book  discerns  the  truth  "  darkly  as  in  a  mirror." 
The  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  he  accepts  in  Hellenic  fashion,  does  not  abolish 
death  and  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  as  does 
the  Christian  gospel.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the 
OT  is  to  trace  out  the  various  ways  in  which  its  mes 
sengers,  like  heralds  before  the  dawn,  were  preparing 
the  way  for  the  revelation  of  the  "  manifold  wisdom 
of  God  "  in  the  New. 
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THE  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job  depends  in 
its  larger  scope  upon  the  answer  given  to  certain 
fundamental  critical  questions.  In  the  following  com 
mentary  there  is  accepted  as  the  basis  of  exposition 
the  theory  of  Duhm,  according  to  which  the  prose 
Prologue  (chs.  1  and  2)  and  Epilogue  (427-17)  are  the 
surviving  fragments  of  a  "  Volksbuch  "  or  popular 
story  of  a  comparatively  early  date  ;  while  the  inter 
vening  poetical  speeches  are  to  be  attributed  to  a 
much  later  age,  and  reflect  a  very  different  point  of 
view  from  that  of  the  Volksbuch. 

It  is  probable  that  within  the  largest  section  of  the 
book  (3i-42&)  thus  distinguished  as  of  later  date,  there 
are  a  good  many  insertions  themselves  again  later  still. 
But  for  the  moment  wo  may  confine  ourselves  to  the 
broad  contrast  between  the  prose  and  the  poetry, 
and  explain  why  it  seems  necessary  so  widely  to  sever 
them  from  one  another.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  reasons  on  which  Duhm's  theory  is  founded. 

(1)  The  prose  story,  like  J  in  the  Pentateuch,  makes 
Job  speak  of  God  as  Yahwch  ;  the  poetry,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  practice  of  P,  never  allows  him  or  his 
friends  as  Edomites  to  use  this  peculiarly  Israelite 
name  for  God.  (2)  In  the  prose  Satan's  disbelief  in 
Job  is  the  cause  of  his  trial ;  in  the  poetry  it  is  regarded 
as  coming  direct  from  God.  (3)  In  the  prose  Job  takes 
all  his  misfortunes  with  patience,  and  h  finally  recog 
nised  as  having  spoken  rightly  of  God  (42/f.).  In  the 
poetry  Job's  attitude  is  precisely  the  reverse,  and  he 
ultimately  admits  tiiat  he  has  not  spoken  rightly  of 
God  (426).  (4)  In  the  prose  God  is  enraged  with  the 
speeches  of  the  friends.  In  the  poetry  they  represent 
an  unsatisfactory  theology  ;  but  speak  like  pious  men, 
and  recommend  the  very  submission  for  which  Job  is 
commended  in  the  prose.  "  This  point  alone,"  says 
Duhm,  "  altogether  excludes  the  possibility,  that  the 
author  of  the  popular  story  and  Ihe  poet  are  one  and 
the  same."  (5)  The  prose  regards  the  misfortunes  of 
the  righteous  as  an  exception.  In  the  poem  it  i>- 
viewed  as  all  too  common — only  the  friends  approxi 
mate  somewhat  to  the  standpoint  of  the  prose.  (6)  Re 
ligion  in  the  prose  consists  in  reverence,  above  all  in 
nn  anxious  dread  of  offending  God  in  word.  In  the 
poetry  this  idea  is  represented  by  Eliphaz  :  while  in 
Job  is  represented  man's  moral  independence  of  God, 
who  is  regarded,  although  He  manifests  His  infinite 
superiority  to  man,  as  the  comrade  and  friend  of  the 
pious.  Moreover  when  the  prose  was  written  the 
supernatural  world  seemed  very  near :  the  poetry 
represents  the  view  that  God  cannot  be  found  in  the 
world  of  men.  but  only  in  nature.  (7)  The  'orose 
itself  avoids  all  objectionable  expressions  and  substi 
tutes  euphemisms  (1.5,  42s) — the  poet  is  most  free  in  his 
mode  of  speech.  (8)  The  prose  reflects  an  age  when 
sacrifice  was  regarded  as  effective,  but  the  technical 
sin-offering  of  the  Law,  and  the  restriction  of  sacrifice 
to  the  Temple  and  its  priesthood,  waa  still  unknown ; 


v/hon  the  Sabcans  were  not  as  yet  merchants,  nor  the 
Chaldeans  a  great  power,  and  when  an  Edomite  might 
in  all  simplicity  be  connected  with  the  religion  of 
Yaliweh.  In  a  word,  it  belongs  to  the  pre-Deutero- 
nomic  period.  On  the  other  hand  the  poetry  belongs 
to  a  later  ago  which  looks  back  upon  the  wars  of  great 
world-empires  (12i8f.)  and  apparently  the  Jews  them 
selves  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  oppression 
(024)  ;  ch.  3  depends  on  Jer.  2Ui4f ,  and  the  glorifica 
tion  of  God  as  revealed  in  nature  reminds  us  of 
Deutoro- Isaiah. 

These  reasons,  if  not  all  equally  strong,  taken  together 
seem  conclusive.  As  to  the  exact  date  of  the  poem, 
Duhm  points  out  that  15iQ  suggests  that  the  days 
when  no  stranger  was  in  the  land  were  still  vividly 
remembered,  and  that  384f.  displays  views  of  the 
creation  loss  advanced  than  those  of  P.  Ho  therefore 
dates  the  poem  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

[Possibly,  however,  we  should  accept  a  somewhat 
later  date.  If  7 17*  is  rightly,  in  spite  of  Duhm's 
denial,  regarded  as  a  bitter  parody  of  Ps.  84,  and  that 
Ps.  is  dependent  on  P's  creation  story  (Gen.  li-24a), 
Job  must  be  later  1han  the  publication  of  P  (c.  444 
B.C.),  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  at  the 
earliest.— A.  S.  P.] 

The  popular  story  and  the  poem  convey  very  different 
lessons.  The  Volksbuch  teaches  that  a  pious  man  may 
in  spite  of  all  scrupulosity  of  life  fall  into  misfortune 
through  the  malice  of  the  Satan,  but  that  if  he  is 
submissive  and  patient  God  will  in  the  end  richly 
reward  him.  The  poet  conceives  the  subject  of  mis 
fortune  very  differently.  For  him  the  misfortune  of 
the  pious  is  only  too  common.  The  prevailing  doc 
trines  of  his  age  are  that  God  invariably  rewards  the 
righteous  and  punishes  the  wicked  (Dt.  28,  Ps.  37), 
or  that  if  He  sends  misfortune  to  the  pious  it  is  as  a 
temporary  chastisement  intended  to  withdraw  him 
from  some  sin  into  which  he  has  fallen.  These 
doctrines,  however,  afford  him  no  satisfaction.  He 
sees  no  necessary  connexion  between  character  and 
misfortune.  The  whole  of  the  working  of  God's 
providence  has  become  to  him  an  insoluble  riddle. 
The  current  theory  is  represented  in  the  poem  by  the 
friends,  but  denied_  by  Job.  The  poem  shows  us  the 
friends  silenced.  Upon  Job  himself,  however,  the 
doubt  of  God,  occasioned  by  the  break-up  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine,  presses  keenly.  What  solution 
does  the  poet  offer  of  the  tremendous  problem  which 
he  has  hereby  laid  upon  his  hero  ?  There  is  a  double 
solution.  ( 1 )  The  personal  solution  is  that  of  Faith,  "  the 
will  to  believe"  (1925).  (2)  Such  wider  solution  aa 
there  is  is  found  in  turning  from  the  contemplation  of 
God  in  history  to  that  of  God  in  Nature.  There,  at 
least,  His  Providence  is  visible.  We  are  left,  therefore, 
with  Job  bowing  in  humility  before  the  greatness  of 
God,  and  thence  deriving  a  kind  of  freedom  and  ability 
to  bear  his  fate.  The  origin  of  evil  is  not  explained. 
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That  it  comes  from  the  Satan  cannot  be  the  meaning 
of  the  poet ;  though  he  has  used  the  Volksbuch  to 
give  the  sotting  for  his  poom. 

Tho  speeches  of  Eiihu  would  appear  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  original  poem.  Elihu  is  unmentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  book,  and  he  repeats  the  point  of  view  of  the 
friends  with  practically  no  difference.  There  appears 
to  bo  no  room  for  his  speeches  between  the  challenge 
of  Job  (3135)  and  the  Divine  reply  (38 if.).  Elihu 
quotes  the  preceding  speakers  so  minutely  as  to  suggest 
a  reader  of  the  poem  rather  than  a  listener  to  the 
debate.  Moreover  his  language  is  unlike  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  ''  It  is  strongly  marked  by  Aramaisms, 
and  uses  words  which  rarely  or  never  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  poem  "  (Peake). 

The  poem  on  Wisdom  (28)  has  no  connexion  with 
the  context,  and  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition. 
It  is  generally  agreed  also  that  40i5-4l34  on  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan  is  not  an  original  part  of  the  Divine 
speeches.  See  the  commentary,  to  which  the  reader 
is  also  referred  for  the  discussion  of  other  minor  in 
sertions  and  dislocations. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the-  original  story  of  Job, 
it  is  clear  that  even  in  the  Volksbuch  we  arc  dealing 
with  saga,  not  history  ;  as  the  ideal  character  of  Job's 
original  prosperity,  of  his  misfortunes  and  his  restora 
tion  show  (see  the  commentary).  An  historical  basis 
for  the  story  is  hereby,  of  course,  not  made  impossible. 
Ezek.  14 1 4, 20  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  story,  perhaps 
of  the  Volksbuch. 

Literature. — Commentaries :  (a)  Davidson  (CB) ; 
Peake  (Cent.B),  Strahan  ;  (b)  Davidson,  Cammentary 
(on  1-14),  1862;  (c)  Dillmann,  Budde  (HK),  Duhm 
(KHC).  Other  Literature:  Cheyne,  Job  ami  Solomon; 
Peake,  The  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  OT ;  J.  E. 
M'Fadycn,  The  Problem,  of  Pain;  articles  in  HDB, 
HSDB,  EBi,  EB11,  and  Standard  Bible  Dictionary. 

I.-II.  Job's  Fortune  and  Misfortune. — These  chapters 
come  from  the  original  "  Volksbuch  "  of  popular  story, 
and  relate  how  a  certain  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz  was  the 
most  pious  man  of  his  time  and  more  fortunate  than 
all  his  neishbours.  It  is  further  related  how  the  Satan 
disputed  the  sincerity  of  his  religion,  and  twice  by 
God's  leave  put  him  to  the  severest  proof :  these 
tests,  however,  Job  triumphantly  endured.  Finally 
it  is  told  how  throe  friends  came  to  comfort  him. 

I.  1—3  describes  Job,  his  piety  and  good  fortune.  The 
literal  translation  of  the  opening  words  would  bo 
"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man."  Tho  use  of 
the  perfect  denotes  that  we  are  dealing  not  with 
history  but  saga.  Its  purpose  is  to  call  attention,  not 
to  the  exact  time  of  events,  but  to  the  individual 
typical  case.  It  is  uncertain  what  land  is  meant  by 
U/.  Syria  and  Edom  have  been  suggested  ;  on  the 
whole,  Edom  is  perhaps  the  most  likely.  Job's  name 
is  introduced  without  the  addition  of  his  descent,  as 
i,<  usual  in  the  case  of  a  thoroughly  historical  person 
age  ( 1  S.  1 1 ).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  not  known — 
it  formed  part  of  the  original  tradition.  When  it  is 
said  that.  Job  was  perfect  and  upright,  this  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  civil  morality — it  is  not  meant  in  a 
theological  sense.  Job's  fear  of  God  in  the  story  of 
the  Volksbuch  is  particularly  evidenced  by  his  scrupu 
lousness  and  dread  even  of  offending  in  word  (l5,22,2io). 
The  ideal  character  of  the  description  of  Job's  family 
and  wealth  is  noteworthy.  The  perfect  numbers,  seven 
and  three,  predominate.  Moreover  to  complete  Job's 
happiness,  sons  being  more  esteemed  than  daughters, 
he  has  the  larger  number  of  the  superior  sex.  In  a 
word,  he  is  fortunate  all  round.  As  to  the  details  of 
bid  wealth,  as  a  great  Eastern  Erneer,  he  haa  oxen, 


asses,  sheep,  and  camels.  The  oxen,  being  for  plough 
ing,  are  counted  by  the  yoke  ;  Job's  she-asses  only  are 
mentioned,  as  being  more  precious  than  he-asses,  be 
cause  of  their  milk  and  their  foals — the  reader  is 
expected  to  supply  the  necessary  number  of  males. 
Tho  camels  were  used  for  heavy  burdens  and  distant 
journeys.  All  this  implies  that  Job  had  very  extensive 
lands.  The  amount  of  arable  land  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  yoke  of  oxen.  The  seven  thousand  sheep 
require  extensive  pastures.  Finally,  of  course,  to  such 
wealth  in  cattle  and  land  corresponds  a  "  great  house 
hold." 

I.  4f.  illustrates  in  particular  the  above-given  general 
description  of  Job's  piety  and  happiness  by  a  picture 
of  the  usual  life  of  himself  and  his  family.  Job's  sons 
are  all  like  the  sons  of  a  king,  each  of  whom,  has  his 
own  house  and  possessions  (2  S.  13/,  1430).  Job's 
children  are  apparently  all  unmarried,  and  live  for  a 
joyous  life,  each  day  a  feast.  "  It  is  to  be  remem 
bered,  that  wo  do  not  stand  on  the  ground  of  mere 
history  here.  Tho  idea  shapes  its  material  to  its  own 
ends  "  (Davidson). 

Along  with  this  joyous  life  goes  the  most  scrupulous 
piety.  Job  continually  unites  with  his  children  in 
sacrifice,  to  atone  even  for  unintentional  impiety,  of 
which  they  may  have  been  guilty.  The  sanctification 
preparatory  to  sacrifice  would  consist  of  ablutions, 
change  of  raiment,  etc.  (Gen.  352,  Ex.  19io,i4).  The 
sacrifice  offered  is  the  pre-oxilic  sacrifice  of  atonement, 
viz.  the  burnt  offering  only ;  the  LXX  adds  the  sin 
offering,  to  conform  Job's  worship  to  post-exilic  usage. 
The  particular  sin  that  Job  fears  is  that  his  sons,  when 
their  hearts  were  loosed  with  wine,  may  have  had 
blasphemous  thoughts  of  God.  Actual  blasphemy  wa? 
in  ancient  Israel  punishable  by  death  (1  K.  21 13) ;  but 
for  Job,  even  blasphemous  thoughts  must  be  atoned 
for  by  sacrifice.  The  Volksbuch  regards  irreverence 
as  the  most  to  be  dreaded  of  sins  (122,  2io,  427).  Job 
is  so  careful,  that  he  makes  atonement  for  unconscious 
and  perhaps  even  non-existent  sins.  For  "  heart- 
speech,"  o/.  Ps.  14i. 

I.  5.  The  above  exposition  follows  RVm  against  RV 
text,  accepting  the  translation  "  blaspheme  "  in  prefer 
ence  to  "renounce."  AV,  in  virtual  agreement  with 
RVm,  translates  "  curse."  The  Hebrew  literally  means 
"  bless."  It  is  suggested  by  Davidson  and  others  that 
since  partings  were  attended  by  blessing,  to  bless  camo 
to  mean  "  to  say  good-bye,  to  renounce."  If  we  trans 
late  "  curse,"  "  blaspheme"  (Duhm,  Peake)  then  we  have 
to  do  with  a  euphemism  which  seems  very  natural  in 
the  writer  of  the  Volksbuch. 

I.  6-12.  The  disinterestedness  of  Job's  piety  is 
brought  into  question  by  the  Satan  in  the  council  of 
heaven.  We  are  now  to  see  how  misfortune  may  come 
absolutely  unprovoked  by  sin.  The  sons  of  God,  who 
come  to  present  themselves  before  Yahweh,  are  the 
angels.  They  are  referred  to  in  887  as  witnesses  of 
the  creation.  In  Ps.  29i  (see  RVm)  they  appear  as 
ministers  of  God's  heavenly  temple.  Here  they  form 
the  court  and  council  of  Yahweh.  For  a  similar  scene 
in  heaven,  cf.  1  K.  22 19. 

Amongst  these  sons  of  God  appears  one,  who  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Satan,  or  the  Adversary. 
"  The  word  Satan  means  one  who  opposes  another  in 
his  purpose  (Nu.  2223,32)  or  pretensions  or  claims 
(Zech.  3r,  1  K.  1114,23,25),  or  generally  "  (Davidson). 
Here  Satan  appears  as  one  of  the  angels,  a  minister  of 
Yahweh,  whose  office  it  is  to  oppose  men  in  their 
pretensions  to  a  right  standing  before  God.  We  find 
the  same  conception  in  Zech.  3i*  (in  1  Ch.  21 1*  Satan, 
without  the  article,  has  become  a  proper  iiauie).  The 
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character  of  the  Satan  is  that  of  an  observer  of  men, 
whose  allair  it  is  to  see  whether  they  live  well  or  ill, 
but  who  exceeds  his  office  in  so  far  as  he  betrays  a 
spiteful  interest  in  the  discovery  of  their  failures. 
This  testing  of  Job  is  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
refinement  and  evident  delight.  Pie  is  not  at  all 
moved  by  Job's  patience  (24)7  "  To  a  certain  extent 
the  Satan  is  a  personification  of  the  spite  of  circum 
stance  "  (Duhm).  No  one  can  escape  from  him  since 
all  have  faults  unknown  to  themselves.  Ancient 
Israel  ascribed  the  blows  of  fate,  otherwise  inexplicable, 
to  the  machinations  of  some  inimical  power.  The 
Satan  is,  like  the-  angels  in  general,  a  relic  of  a  poly- 
dsemonistic  stage  of"  religion.  With  the  disappear 
ance  of  polydicmonism  before  monotheism,  the  Satan 
has  become  a  minister  of  the  Divine  Providence.  But 
he  is  still  somewhat  of  a  free  lance — even  Yaliweh  has 
to  ask  where  he  has  been  ( /). 

Yahweh  calls  the  Satan's  attention  to  the  integrity 
of  Job  (8U  But  tho  Satan  cannot  conceive  of  any 
man  serving  God  without  reward  (q),  and  complains 
that  Yahweh  has  made  a  hedge  round  about  him,  as 
one  makes  about  a  valuable  vineyard  (Is.  65)  to  keep 
out  marauders.  If  there  had  been  the  least  gap  in  the 
hedge,  the  Satan  would  have  found  it  out  long  ago. 
Let  Yahweh  touch  his  substance  (n)  and  Job  will 
curse  Him  to  His  face.  The  Satan  uses  tho  form  of 
an  oath  :  lit.  he  will  curse  Thee,  if  not  (may  evil 
betake  me).— 12.  Yahweh  gives  permission  to  try  Job, 
conceding  the  Satan's  right  to  have  tho  matter  cleared 
up,  though  Himself  knowing  that  tho  Adversary  is 
wrong.  The  Satan  having  obtained  this  leave,  loses 
no  time  before  he  acts  upon  it. 

I.  13-19.  Job's  Misfortune. — The  activity  of  the 
Satan  is  depicted,  though  he  himself  remains  invisible. 
"Between  12  and  13  there  is  an  interval,  an  ominous 
silence  like  that  which  precedes  tho  storm.  The  poet 
has  drawn  aside  the  curtain  to  us,  and  we  know  what 
is  impending.  Job  knows  nothing  ...  he  does  not 
know  that  he  i ;  being  played  for  like  a  pawn.  Suddenly 
the  catastrophe  overtakes  him.  Messenger  after 
messenger,  each  taking  up  his  tale  of  ruin  before  the 
other  has  concluded  his,  announces  that  all  has  been 
taken  from  him  "  (Davidson).  The  ideal  character  of 
the  narrative  should  be  observed.  The  catastrophe 
takes  place  on  the  day  when  the  feast  was  in  the 
eldest  brother's  house,  i.e.  the  very  day  on  which  Job 
had  just  purified  his  children  by  sacrifice.  Heaven 
and  men  alternate  their  strokes,  which  follow  with 
ever-increasing  severity.  In  each  case  one  alone 
escapes  to  tell  the  tale. 

14-15.  The  First  Stroke.—"  The  asses  were  feeding," 
a  touch  reflecting  an  absolute  peace.  The  Sabeans  are 
the  Bedouin,  Saba  (1  K.  10* ,  being  S.  Arabia. — 16.  The 
second  stroke. — The  fire  of  God  is  the  lightning,  "  to 
be  sure  lightning  on  the  scale  of  a  saga,  since  it  destroys 
in  a  moment  7000  sheep  and  their  shepherds  "  (Duhm). 
—17.  The  third  stroke. — The  Chaldeans  are  the  in 
habitants  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  are  not  yet  a  great 
world-power.  The  division  of  the  force,  so  as  to 
attack  on  three  sides  at  once,  marks  an  organised  raid. 
The  camels  might  otherwise  have  escaped  by  their 
swiftness. — 18.  The  fourth  stroke. — Tho  wind  was  a 
"whirlwind  of  the  south"  (Is.  21 1),  or  from  the 
desert.  The  "  young  men  "  includes  of  course  Job's 
daughters,  and  the  servants,  all  but  the  one  who 
brings  the  tale. 

I.  20-22.  In  the  preceding  section  the  narrative 
surged  forward,  depicting  the  unbridled  rage  of  the 
Satan.  Here  on  the  contrary  we  have  a  beautiful 
picture  of  complete  rest  and  resignation,  and  are 


caught  how  a  truly  pious  man  bears  trials.  Job  rises : 
as  a  man  of  rank  he  had  received  the  messengers 
sitting.  He  rends  his  mantle  and  shaves  his  head, 
making  himself  like  a  beggar  or  a  slave  in  token  of  his 
humiliation.  Then  he  abases  himself  to  the  ground  in 
silent  prayer,  acknowledging  his  submission  to  the 
decree  of  God. 

Job's  words  (21)  are  not  to  God,  but  to  man.  "  This 
sentence  and  the  related  2io  may  well  be  described  as 
the  creed  of  all  Oriental  piety"  (Duhm).  Observe, 
however,  that  in  the  poem  the  attitude  of  resignation 
is  not  that  of  Job,  but  of  the  friends,  especially 
iliphaz  (o8222 1 ).  Note  also  that  Job  does  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  tho  Satan  expected — he  does  not 
curse,  but  blesses  God.  The  lesson  of  this  chapter  is 
that,  as  suffering  is  not  always  the  result  of  sin,  so  in 
tho  case  of  a  pious  man  it  is  not  even  a  temptation 
to  sin. 

22.  The  exact  meaning  of  tho  second  clause  is 
uncertain — perhaps  we  should  follow  Syr,  and  trans 
late  "'  offered  God  no  irreverence." 

II.  1-10.  The  Narrative  of  the  Second  Conversation 
between  Yahweh  and  the  Satan  and  its  Issues. — Again 
tho   heavenly   council    comes    together,    and    Yahweh 
reproaches  the  Satan  with  instigating  Him  to  bring 
undeserved  affliction  on  Job.     The  terrible  trial  has 
been  shown  to  be  unnecessary.     Job  still  holds  fast 
his   integrity.     Satan's   answer  is   ready.     He  speaks 
impudently,  using  a  common  proverb,   the  origin  of 
which,    however,    wo    do    not    know.     Perhaps,^  says 
Duhm,  the  Bedouin  may  have  threatened  the  shepherd, 
that  he  should  pay  with  his  own  skin,  if  the  cattle  ho 
tended  were  lost.     The  meaning  is,  as  the  second  part 
of  the  sentence  shows  :   nothing  is  more  precious  than 
life.     What  the  Satan  would  say  then  is  :   the  wager  is 
not  lost  yet,  the  trial  did  not  touch  Job  near  enough. 
His  goods,  his  children  indeed  have  been  touched,  but 
that  is  not  enough.     His  life  has  been  spared.     Yahweh 
consequently  permits  the  Satan  further  to  afflict  Job, 
and  this  time  personally.     But  Ho  still  makes  the  re 
servation    that    his   life    be   spared,    which   indeed   is 
necessary,  as  his  death  would  make  the  trial  useless. 
The  malicious  craft  of  the  Satan  is  seen  in  the  stroke 
with  which  he  afflicts  Job,  the  kind  of  leprosy  known 
as  elephantiasis,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  poem.     (This  is  the  usual  identifica 
tion  of  Job's  disease ;  others  are  the  Oriental  sore  (Mae 
alister  in  HDB,  iii.  p.  330)  and  ecthyma  (see  Peake's 
Commentary,  p.  66)).     Leprosy  is  a  disease  from  which 
no  recovery  is  to  be  expected,  which  therefore  cuts  of! 
from  Job  even  the  possibility  of  hope  for  the  return 
of  happiness.     Thus  the  test  of  Job's  piety  is  made 
absolute.     If  he  still  holds  on,  it  can  only  be  because 
his    service    of    God    is    purely    disinterested — every 
motive  of  interest  has  been  removed.     Note  too  that 
the  Satan  in  his  malice  anticipates  the  usual  course  of 
the  leprosy,  which  is  normally  gradual  in  its  develop 
ment,   breaking  out  first  in  one  point  only,  and  by 
degrees  spreading  over  the  body.     Job  is  smitten  at 
once  "  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head  "  (7).     As  a  leper,  he  is  driven  forth  from  men  ; 
and  his  sole   refuge  is  the  village  dunghill  or  refuse 
heap,  the  only  resting-place  of  outcasts,  who,  stricken 
with  some  loathsome  disease,  are  excluded  from  tho 
dwellings  of  men.     We  now  see  how  the  natural  man 
would     behave    under    Job's    misfortune.      This    is 
exemplified  by  the  behaviour  of  his  wife.     Her  advice 
means    that  an  instantaneous  death  as  the  result  of 
blasphemy  would  be  a  less  evil  than  Job's  perpetual 
torment.     She  is  not  a  godless  woman,  but  hopelessly 
embittered  by  Job's  misfortunes.     Hor  religion  i-j  JUJ'L 
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what  the  Satan  said  Job's  was,  a  fair-weather  religion 
only.  Compare  Mr.  By-ends  in  the  Pilgrim 's  progress. 
"  'Tis  true  we  dift'cr  in  religion  from  those  of  the  strict 
sort,  yet  but  in  one  or  two  small  points  :  (1)  we  never 
strive  against  wind  and  tide,  (2)  we  are  always  most 
zealous  when  religion  goes  in  his  silver  slippers  :  wo 
love  most  to  walk  with  him  in  the  street,  if  the  sun 
shines  and  the  people  applaud  him." — 10.  Job's 
answer :  "  Foolish  "  means  godless  because  of  thought 
lessness.  Job  bows  before  the  absoluteness  of  God  : 
he  recites  again  ''  the  creed  of  Oriental  piety  "  (cf.  Izi, 
22).  Job  stands  where  he  was  before. 

II.  11-13.  Job's  Three  Friends  Gome  to  Condole 
with    him. — The    friends    are     Eastern    princes     like 
himself   (LXX    kings),    hence    live    at    a     distance. 
"•  They  knew  him  not,"  because  he  was  so  disfigured. 
They  threw  dust  upon  their  heads,  symbolising  that 
Job's  fortune  and  they  themselves  along  with  it  are 
ruined    by   heaven-sent   calamities,    as   a   fertile   land 
might  be  by  dust-showers.     They  are  so  overwhelmed, 
that  they  sit  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  mourning 
for  Job  as  if  he  were  dead.     "  Seven  days  are  the  days 
of  mourning  for  the  dead"  (Ecclas.  22i2).     Thus  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  prologue,  between  which  and 
the  epilogue  (427-17)  in  the  old  Volksbuch  must  have 
been  an  account  of  the  debate  between  Job  and  hia 
friends,  very  different  from  the  poem  which  we  now 
possess.     The  friends  evidently  tried  to  comfort  him, 
but  what  they  said,  we  can  now  only  infer.     They 
certainly  did  not  speak  to  him  like  his  wife,  but  yet 
they  spoke  so  wrongly  of  God,  that  Ho  would  have 
taken  vengeance  on  them,  had  it  not  been  for  Job's 
intercession  (427). 

III.  1-20.  Job's  Lamentation. — Here  the  later  poem 
begins,  and  at  once  we  pass  into  another  world.     The 
patient  Job  of  the  Volksbuch  is  gone,  and  we  have 
instead  one  who  complains  bitterly  that  ever  he  wag 
born.     This  cry  of  misery  is  thrice  repeated,  ever  in 
deepening  pathos  (i-io,  11-19,  20-26). 

1-10.  The  first  cry  of  misery— Would  to  God  I 
had  never  been  born.  "  This  is  the  idea  when  Job 
curses  his  day,  and  wishes  it  blotted  out  of  existence. 
First  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth  and  the  night  of 
his  conception  together  (3)  and  then  each  separ 
ately,  the  day  in  two  verses  and  the  night  in  four" 
(Davidson). — 2.  The  day  is  here  regarded,  not  as  a 
measure  of  time,  hut  as  a  living  being,  which  of  its 
own  accord  brings  forth  men  and  things.  "  So  in 
Ps.  19  the  days  and  nights  are  animated  beings,  who 
narrate  what  they  have  experienced"  (Duhm). — 
4.  The  days  have  to  appear  when  their  turn  comes, 
and  God  takes  care  that  they  do  so,  just  as  He  marshals 
the  stars  (Is  4026).  God  calls  the  days  all  in  turn  to 
appear,  but  this  day  may  remain  unsummoned  !  The 
name  used  for  God  here  is  Eloah,  a  late  form.  The 
poet  does  not,  like  the  Volksbuch,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  an  Edomite  the  Israelite  name  Yahweh.  This,  like 
the  form  he  uses,  is  the  mark  of  a  later  age.  Let  dark 
ness  and  deep  gloom  (mg.)  reclaim  that  day  for  their 
own.  It  is  to  be  restored  to  the  realm  of  "  chaos  and 
old  night."  whence  the  world  first  arose.  Let  all  that 
makes  black  the  day  terrify  it,  i.e.  eclipses,  etc. — 
6.  I/st  thick  darkness  seize  upon  that  night  and  carry 
it  off  to  its  monstrous  realm  (as  Pluto  carried  off 
Persephone).  In  that  land  there  is  no  time,  no  years 
or  months,  no  order.  Let  that  night  be  barren  ;  let 
no  joyful  voice  tell  of  the  birth  of  "a  child  upon  it. — 
8.  Let  enchanters  curse  it,  who  have  skill  to  rouse  up 
Leviathan  (the  twisted  serpent)  i.e.  the  great  dragon 
of  the  abyss,  the  enemy  of  the  light.  His  arising  from 
tho  deep  at  the  enchanters'  summons,  would  mean  the 


return  of  the  primitive  chaos  (Gen.  la*). — 9.  Let  tho 
stars  of  tho  twilight  that  end  that  night  be  dark,  i.e.  go 
out.  Let  it  never  greet  tho  dawn.  [The  exquisite 
phrase  "  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  "  (41 18)  presupposes 
a  Dawn  myth,  the  Dawn  being  thought  of  as  a  lovely 
goddess,  as  in  Is.  14i2.  Such  "faded  myths"  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  poetry. — 
A.  S.  P.] 

11-19.  Would  to  God  I  had  died  from  my  birth.  If 
Job  must  be  born,  why  did  he  not  die  at  once  ?  Why 
was  he  kindly  received  upon  the  father's  knees  (Gen.  50 
23)  ? — 12  reflects  a  time,  when  the  father  could  choose 
whether  to  bring  up  the  child  or  not.  If  he  did,  he 
took  it  upon  his  knees  as  a  sign  of  adoption,  and  then 
handed  it  to  the  mother  or  the  nurse.  Job  thinks  of 
all  the  chances  of  death  which  he  has  lost.  His  misery 
makes  tho  mercies  that  compassed  his  infancy  seem 
a  cruelty. — 13f.  Had  Job  died,  he  would  have  been  at 
peace  in  Sheol,  where  small  and  great  are  alike  at  rest : 

"  Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust  "  (Cymbeline). 

Job  is  fascinated  by  the  picture  of  the  painless  stillness 
of  death,  and  dwells  upon  it  long,  enumerating  with 
minute  particularity  those  who  enjoy  a  common  peace. 
"  The  thought  of  the  stillness  of  death  brings  a  certain 
calm  to  the  sufferer's  mind,  and  the  passionateness  of 
his  former  words  subsides  "(Davidson). 

14.  Davidson  interprets  "  waste  places  "  as  moaning 
ruined  cities,  which  these  princes  had  rebuilt.  This 
meaning  is,  however,  too  general.  Job  speaks  of 
something  which  they  built  for  themselves.  Duhm 
translates  "  pyramids,"  which  sense,  however,  cannot 
be  proved.  The  text  is  probably  incorrect.  The  best 
emendation  seems  to  be  Cheyne's,  "  who  built  ever 
lasting  sepulchres  "  (qibrclh  'ola'tit,). — 16.  Duhm  places 
this  verse  immediately  after  n. 

III.  20-26.  Why   does    God    continue    life    to    the 
wretch  who  longs  for  death  ?     Job's  words  again  rise 
to  a  passionate  intensity.     The  vision  of  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  death  vanishes,  and  he  reawakens  to  the  con 
sciousness  of  his  actual  state.     In  20f.  Job  generalises 
from  his  own  position,  to  which  he  returns  in  23 :    ho 
is   hedged   in  like   a   captive    beast.     His   sighs   have 
become  his  daily  meat  (mg.  "  like  my  meat,"  cf.  Ps.  423), 
and    his    roarings    resemble    an    overflowing    stream. 
"  Let  me  fear  a  fear,"  he  says,  "  and  it  comes  upon 
me."     It  is  a  terrible  picture  of  misery. 

IV.-V.  First  Speech  of  Eliphaz.— Ch.  3  as  a  whole 
means,  Why  is  misfortune  ?  We  are  now  to  hear 
from  Job's  friends,  what  the  theology  of  the  poet's 
ago  had  to  say  on  the  matter.  Eliphaz,  who  speaks 
first,  is  no  doubt  the  eldest  of  Job's  friends.  He  is 
the  calmest  and  most  considerate  in  his  speech.  He 
is  a  mystic,  who  claims  for  his  doctrine  the  authority 
of  a  vision  (4i2f.).  The  great  idea  of  Eliphaz  is  the 
"  fear  of  God."  i.e.  a  reverence  very  much  like  that 
attributed  to  Job  in  the  Volksbuch. 

IV.  1-11.  Eliphaz  is  provoked  to  reply,  in  spite  of 
his  unwillingness,  by  the  tone  of  Job's  speech,  which 
seems  to  him  altogether  irreverent.     He  wonders  that 
Job,  who  had  comforted  so  many  others  in  trouble, 
should  fall  into  such  despair,  when  trouble  has  come 
to  himself.     Eliphaz  assumes  that  Job  is  a  righteous 
man  ;    6  is  not  meant  as  sarcasm.     Eliphaz  would 
suggest  simply  that  Job's  trouble  has  caused  him  to 
leave  the  standing-ground  of  religion.     His  complaint 
(ch.   3)   was   unsuitable.     Eliphaz  does   not   see   that 
Job  had   been  occupied   with   the   problem   of  God's 
behaviour  to  him.  a   problem   which  is  quite  outside 
the  circle  of  the  ideas  in  which  Eliphaz,  like  the  rest 
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of  the  friends,  moves.  For  them  religion  has  no 
concern  with  God's  behaviour  to  man,  but  only  with 
man's  behaviour  to  God.  Eliphaz,  therefore  recalls 
Job  to  the  fear  of  God,  whence  he  has  fallen  by  his 
unsuitable  complaints.  He  should  know  (7)  that  the 
righteous  never  perish,  as  do  the  wicked  (<S).  If  God 
sends  trouble  to  the  righteous,  then  its  function  can 
be  disciplinary  only.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Job's 
trouble  which  Eliphaz  suggests.  The  friends  at  first 
assume  that  Job  is  not  a  wilful  sinner  such  as  God 
punishes,  but  one  whom  God  chastens  to  purify  from 
unintentional  sin,  and  who  by  humbling  himself  before 
God,  can  be  restored  again  to  prosperity.  The  funda 
mental  opposition  between  the  friends  and  Job  is 
that  they  invariably  find  the  cause  of  misfortune  in 
man,  while  Job,  at  least  as  concerns  himself,  finds  it 
in  God.  In  fact  the  one  cause  of  suffering  is  for  them 
in  sin  :  suffering  is  either  chastisement  or  punishment, 
according  as  it  is  visited  upon  the  righteous  or  the 
unrighteous.  The  friends  begin  by  making  the  more 
charitable  supposition  in  Job's  case.  In  7f.  Eliphaz 
guilelessly  states  his  accepted  theory  as  a  fnct  of 
experience  (c/.  Ac.  284).  The  figure  of  the  lion  in  rof. 
suggests  both  the  strength  and  the  violence  of  the 
wicked. 

IV.  12-16.  Eliphaz  confirms  the-  truth  of  his  doctrine 
by  telling  of  a  vision  which  he  had  had.  A  revelation 
came  upon  him  like  a  thief  in  the  night  (lit.  a  word 
stole  upon  me).  His  thoughts  were  raised  to  a  higher 
power  by  the  ecstasy  of  the  vision.— 141.  describes  the 
presence  of  the  supernatural. — 16  lells  how  the  spirit, 
beintr  of  a  finer  matter,  could  -hardly  be  perceived  by 
the  human  eye  and  car.  "  Stillness  and  a  voice  I  heard  " 
means  "  1  heard  a  still  voice  "  (hendiadys).  The  tenses 
used  in  the  Hebrew  are  all  present.  "  A  spirit  passes 
by  me  ...  it  stands-;,  and  I  cannot  discern  its  appear 
ance  ;  a  form  is  before  mine  eyes,  I  hear  a  still  voice." 
Eliphaz,  in  recalling  the  experiences  of  that  awful 
night,  feels  as  if  he  were  passing  through  them  again, 
and  falls  into  the  present  in  describing  them. 

IV.  17-21.  "  This  is  what  the  vision  said."  Trans 
late  as  mg.  :  "  Shall  mortal  man  be  just  before  God, 
shall  a  man  bo  pure  before-  his  maker  ?  "  Even  the 
angels  are  fallible,  how  much  more  man,  who  inhabits 
a  house  of  clay,  i.e..  a  body  formed  from  the  dust 
(Gen.  27,  819,  2  Cor.  5i).  Observe  that  we  are  not 
yet  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  later  Judaism  and  the 
NT,  according  to  which  some  angels  arc  good,  some 
bad.  All  arc  fallible.  Again,  observe  that  man's  sin- 
fulness  is  deduced  simply  from  his  creatureliness, 
especially,  however,  from  his  being  made  from  the 
dust.  The  spirit  that  appears  to  Eliphaz  knows  no 
thing  of  the  Fall  as  an  explanation  of  human  sin.  His 
thought  is  rather  that  if  the  angels,  who  are  of  spirit 
(which  was  conceived  by  the  ancient  world  in  general 
as  a  finer  kind  of  matter),  arc  not  perfect  in  God's  sight, 
man,  who  is  of  the  dust,  must  even  less^bo  so.  Men 
are  ephemerals  (20)  they  are  crushed  like  the  moth 
(19  mg.)  :  how  con  such  creatures  claim  perfection 
before  God,  or  have  a  right  against  Him.  Men  die, 
just  as  a  tent  is  taken  down  when  the  tent  cord  is 
plucked  up,  and  their  life  comes  to  an  end  without 
their  having  obtained  wisdom,  i.e.  in  the  context,  the 
fear  of  God,  that  absolute  submission  to  Him, 
which  is  the  only  wisdom  for  such  "moths." 

V.  1-7  contains  the  application  of  the  principles  just 
laid  down. 

1-2.  If  the  angels  are  imperfect,  it  is  no  use  for  Job 
to  appeal  to  them  as  intercessors  with  God.  Duhm, 
following  Siegfried,  rejects  this  verse  connecting  42 1 
closely  with  62.  The  foolish  man,  he  says,  means  in 


this  context,  the  man  without  the  fear  of  God.  "  A 
man  must  be  an  impious  fool,  Eliphaz  would  say,  in 
agreement  with  the  Job  of  the  Volksbuch  (2io),  if  in 
misfortune,  instead  of,  like  a  wise  man,  feeling  his 
worthlessness  and  submitting  to  God,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  away  into  rebellion  against  God  and 
therewith  invokes  upon  himself  instant  destruction,  as 
Job's  wife  advised  him  "  (2y).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  attractive.  But  Poako  defends  the  text, 
arguing  that  the  connexion  is  only  superficially  good  : 
"  4:2i  speaks  of  the  common  lot  of  frail  man,  02  of  the 
destruction  of  the  fool  through  his  own  irritation." 
He  gives  the  following  meaning  to  the  passage  :  "  Do 
not  appeal  to  the  angels  who  cannot  help  you,  and  thus 
draw  down  the  penalty  of  your  exasperation,  but 
commit  your  cause  to  the  all-powerful  omniscient  God, 
who  can  save  you  out  of  your  distress."  Translate  2  : 
"  Impatience  killeth  the  foolish  one,  and  the  simple 
one  his  indignation  slayeth."  A  rebellious  impatience 
ia  with  Eliphaz  the  sin  of  sins  : 

"  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  Heaven." 

Eliphaz  wishes  to  point  out  to  Job  whither  his  im 
patience  must  necessarily  lead.  Ho  enforces  his  teach 
ing  by  examples  from  his  own  experience  (3).  He  has 
seen  'the  miserable  end  of  the  foolish,  and  of  his 
children  (4).  The  habitation  of  the  foolish  decays  and 
his  children  have  no  one  to  stand  up  for  them,  but 
are  "  crushed  in  the  gate,"  i.e.  overpowered  at  law 
(contrast  Job  3l2i,  Ps.  1275*).  The  gate  is  the  place 
of  justice,  where  the  elders  of  the  city  sit  to  hear 
causes.  For  the  precepts  implied  in  4,  that  the  children 
suffer  for  the  sin  of  the  father,  c/.  Ex.  20s- 

5-6-7  arc  all  difficult.  The  usual  explanation  of  5  is 
that  the  hungry  break  through  the  thorn  hedge  (Iro) 
to  get  at  the  harvest.  This  is  not  very  probable  ;  why 
should  they  trouble  to  do  this  in  order  to  got  into  the 
field  ?  (Peake).  Perhaps  the  text  is  corrupt :  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse  is  also  questioned  by  many  scholars. 
The  text,  however,  seems  better  than  my.  Duhm  gets 
a  good  sense  by  the  emendation  "  and  the  thirsty 
draws  out  of  their  well."  Davidson  explains  6f.  as 
follows  :  "  Eliphaz  now  sums  up  into  an  aphorism  the 
great  general  principle  which  he  seeks  to  illustrate  in 
this  section  of  his  speech  (4i2-57).  It  is  that  affliction 
is  not  accidental,  nor  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the 
earth,  but  men  acting  upon  the  impulses  of  their  evil 
nature  bring  it  upon  themselves."  According  to  this 
explanation  6  repeats  in  another  form  the  maxim 
"  they  that  sow  trouble  reap  the  same  "  (4s) ;  while 
the  words  "  man  is  born  unto  trouble  "  mean,  "it  is 
his  nature  through  his  sin  to  bring  trouble  upon  him 
self  ;  evil  rises  up  out  of  his  heart  as  the  sparks  fly 
up  out  of  the  ilame."  It  is  not,  however,  really  certain 
that  the  "  sons  of  flame  "  or  "  of  lightning  "  (mg.)  aro 
to  be  understood  as  the  sparks  ;  and  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  Davidson's  explanation  in  general  reads 
a  good  deal  into  the  text  which  is  not  clearly  expressed 
in  it.  A  possible  view  is  that  the  "  sons  of  flame  " 
are  the  demons,  who  aro  hero  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  human  trouble.  The  meaning  of  the  two 
verses  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  in  the  end 
uncertain. 

V.  8-27.  Eliphaz  advises  Job  to  accept  the  Divine 
discipline  so  that  God  may  again  show  Himself  gracious. 
"  As  for  me,"  instead  of  being  impatient  like  a  fool, 
"  I  would  seek  unto  God  "  (c/.  lai,  2io).—9-l6  gives 
the  motive  for  submission,  viz.  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  which  is  also  a  reason  for  hope.  God's  power 
is  manifest  in  nature  (10).  He  also  shows  it  by  the 
restoration  of  those  who  abase  themselves  (n),  and 
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equally  by  crushing  the  impious  (12-14). — [13  is 
quoted,  1  Cor.  819* — the  only  quotation  from  Job  in 
NT  apart,  perhaps,  from  Rom.  1135.] — 15f.  continues 
the  theme  of  11-14.  But  in  15  the  text  is  undoubtedly 
corrupt.  "  The  usual  parallelism  is  wanting,  and  the 
words  l  he  saveth  the  poor  from  the  sword,  from  their 
mouth  '  yield  no  satisfactory  sense  "  (Peako).  Duhm 
accepts  Siegfried's  emendation  :  "  Ho  saves  from  the 
sword  the  needy,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty  the 
poor." — 17-26  paints  an  idyilic  picture  of  the  happy 
condition  of  the  man  who  submissively  accepts  the 
Divine  discipline  and  so  is  restored  to  prosperity.  — 
17f.  takes  us  back  to  8.  The  reason  of  Divine  chastise 
ment  is  not  in  some  obscure  mystery  of  God's  nature 
(Job's  why  ?  323),  but  in  man's  own  sinfulness  ;  it  is 
educational  (Pr.  3n*).  Observe  that  the  poet  often 
puts  the  name  Shaddai  (the  Almighty)  into  the  mouth 
of  Job  and  his  friends,  as  a  name  of  God  suitable  to  non- 
Israelites  ( Jl.  1 15*).  It  is  the  name  by  which,  according 
to  P,  God  made  Himself  known  to  Abraham  (Gen.  17i*) 
long  before  the  revelation  of  the  name  Yahweh  (Ex.  63), 
The  "  six  "  or  "  seven  "  troubles  from  which  Eliphaz 
promises  Job  that  God  will  deliver  him  (19)  is  a  round 
number  meaning  many  or  all :  so  three,  four  (Pr.  616, 
Am.  13).  The  wild  beasts  will  not  devour  Job's  flocks, 
the  stones  will  keep  out  of  his  field  (22!.).  Duhm 
quotes  in  illustration  the  couplet :  ''  vom  Acker,  den 
sein  Pilug  beriihrte,  schwand  das  Gestein,  als  obs  der 
Wind  entfiihrte."  The  idea  of  a  sympathy  between 
man  and  nature  is  often  expressed  in  the  OT,  e.g. 
Ps.  104,  but  especially  belongs  to  the  picture  of  the 
Messianic  age  (Is.  llVg.  6521-25).  The  climax  of 
blessings  promised  to  Job  is  that  he  shall  have  a  largo 
posterity,  and  die  in  a  ripe  old  age  (251.).  [An  inter 
esting  theological  point  in  connexion  with  26  is  that 
death  is  here  conceived  not  as  the  punishment  of  sin, 
but  merely  as  the  natural  close  of  life.  In  general 
the  OT  is  not  governed  by  Gen.  83,  as  are  the  later 
Judaism  and  the  NT.  The  true  OT  idea  is  rather 
that  a  preniaiure  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin 
(Ps.  5523).]  Eliphaz  concludes  his  speech  (27)  by 
bidding  Job  lay  to  heart  the  truth  which  it  contains. 

The  first  speech  of  Eliphaz  is  a  literary  masterpiece  ; 
yet  how  out  of  touch  with  facts  it  is  !  "  Eliphaz  does 
not  perceive  that  he  is  stating  a  mere  doctrine  ;  he 
has,  like  the  vast  majority  of  both  cultured  and  un 
cultured  men.  continually  found  in  life  his  own 
opinions  confirmed,  because  he  has  always  presupposed 
them,  and  has  finally  taken  them  for  experiences  " 
(Duhm).  Thus  he  cannot  enter  into  Job's  problem. 
His  prejudices  prevent  him  from  understanding  his 
friend's  perplexity.  To  Eliphaz  it  is  as  plain  as  the 
sun^in  heaven  that  affliction  is  due  to  human  sin,  and 
Job's  questionings  about  God  seem  simply  impious. 
Hence,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  fails 
in  sympathy;  and  the  psalm-like  conclusion  (17-27), 
in  spite  of  its  beauty,  can  in  Job's  circumstances  only 
be  an  irony. 

VI.  1-13.  Job  in  his  reply  deals  first  of  all  with  the 
charge  of  impatience.  He  catches  up  the  word  used 
by  Eliphaz  (02),  and  declares  that  his  impatience  does 
but  balance  his  calamity  (if.).  The  dreadfulness  of 
the  latter  is  that  it  is  from  God  Himself  (4).  The 
image  is  that  of  poisoned  arrows,  whose  rjoints  have 
penetrated  (within  me).  Job's  spirit  drinks  their 
poison,  so  that  he  cannot  help  roaring.  No  creature 
complains  without  reason,  no  more  does  he  (5).  What 
is  loathsome  and  unbearable  is  thrust  upon  him  (6f.). 
So  keenly  does  he  feel  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying 
that  he  forgets  hi<  defence,  and  once  more  cries 
passionately  for  death  (S-iu).  Patience,  he  says,  is 


impossible  ;   he  is  not  stone  or  brass  (irf.).     All  re 
source  is  at  an  end  with  him. 

VI.  i4-27.  Job's  Sorrowful  Disappointment  in  his 
Friends. — He  begins  by  citing  a  proverb.  The  despair 
ing  man  who  is  slipping  from  religion,  looks  for  'help 
and  sympathy  from  his  friends.  The  friends,  however, 
have  proved  like  a  brook  that  disappoints  the  thirsty 
caravan  (15-20).  When  the  thaw  comes,  the  brooks 
are  swollen  black  with  broken  ice  and  melting  snow 
( 16).  But  in  summer  they  dry  up  ( 1 7),  and  the  caravan, 
finding  no  water  where  they  expected,  as  a  last  desjw- 
rate  resource  turn  aside  from  the  path  into  the  desert 
to  look  for  water,  and  perish  miserably  (18).  Tema 
(Is.  21 14*)  and  Sheba  (Ii5*)  are  Arabian  tribes.  The 
whole  simile  of  the  brook  is  very  fine.  Its  point  is  that 
Job's  friends  have  been  effusive  in  their  friendship  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  when  ho  did  not  need  their 
help.  Now  in  his  adversity  and  his  dire  need  they 
fail  him.  With  21  Job  turns  directly  to  the  friends. 
They  are  terror-stricken  by  his  calamity.  Yet  he  had 
not  asked  from  them  so  much  as  a  ransom  in  money 
from  some  powerful  oppressor  (221.).  All  he  asks  is 
real  instruction.  Let  them  explain  to  him  the  error 
of  his  speech,  and  he  will  cease  from  his  complaint. 
Job  cannot  feel  that  Eliphaz  has  said  anything  to  the 
purpose.  In  27  he  bursts  out  into  strong  invective. 
The  friends  would  cast  lots  over  the  fatherless,  and 
bargain  over  their  friend.  The  fatherless  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  child  of  the  debtor.  "  After  his  death 
the  ruthless  creditors  cast  lots  for  the  possession  of  the 
child  as  a  slave  "  (Davidson). 

14;  is  difficult :  in  the  above  exposition  "  despair 
ing  "  is  substituted  for  li  ready  to  faint."  Duhm  reads, 
"  He  who  withholdeth  kindness  from  the  despairing 
forsaketh  the  fear  of  the  Almighty,"  and  regards  the 
verse  as  a  gloss  on  15f. — 15.  Instead  of  "  pass  away  " 
translate  "  overflow." — 21.  Neither  text  nor  mg.  is 
satisfactory  in  the  first  clause.  Emend  "  so  have  ye 
been  to  me.'"— 27  does  not  seem  very  suitable  in  present 
context.  Perhaps  it  should  follow  23. — 28-30.  Job 
appeals  to  his  friends  to  give  him  a  fair  hearing.  Let 
them  look  him  in  the  face  (28).  We  must  imagine, 
says  Duhm,  that  during  Job's  speech,  and  especially 
during  the  last  sharp  sayings,  they  have  exhibited  their 
disapproval  by  turning  away  from  him.  Surely  (28)  is 
the  formula  of  oath — literally,  "  if  I  shall  lie*to  your 
face"  (then  may  evil  befall  me)  (cf.  In). — 29  means 
' '  Turn  to  mo  and  hear  me :  it  is  not  injustice  to  complain 
as  I  do." — 30  means  "  Cannot  I  correctly  discern  the 
nature  of  my  calamity  (and  perceive  its  'injustice)  ?  " 
The  first  clause  means  the  same  as  the  second — has  my 
tongue  become  perverted  so  that  it  cannot  tell  good 
from  bad  ? 

VII.  1-10.  Job  complains  of  the  misery  of  his  life 
and  destiny.  How  is  it  that  Job  does  not  go  on  to 
maintain  his  innocence  ?  Instead  of  this  he  proceeds 
to  show  how  dreadfully  he  suffers,  and  to  accuse  God 
of  cruelty  (nf.).  The  point  is  that  he  cannot  think 
of  his  suffering  without  viewing  it  as  a  ground  against 
God.  The  ideas  of  Eliphaz  about  suffering  being  due 
to  sin  make  no  impression  on  him  :  moreover  he 'feels 
that,  if  he  had  sinned,  that  would  give  God  no  reason 
to  treat  him  as  He  does.  Again  Job  can  hardly  be 
lieve  as  yet  that  Eliphaz  really  meant  to  accuse  him 
of  sin.  He  indulges  himself,  therefore,  freely  again  in 
the  complaint  of  his  misery.  As  before,  however,  in 
820,  he  is  led  to  think  of  his  own  case  as  one  among 
many  (if.).  Life  is  a  soldier's  campaign,  hard 
drudgery,  wounds,  and  exposure,  till  the  campaign  is 
over.  It  ia  a  hireling's  dav.  Working  through  tho 
sultry  midday  he  thirsts  for  the  coolness  of  evening 
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and  his  wages  (2).  Such  is  war's  lac  in  general.  But 
with  3  Job  comes  back  to  his  own  case.  His  troubles 
too  are  laid  on  him,  like  the  soldier's  or  the  labourer's, 
by  the  will  of  another.  Like  them  he  longs  for  the 
end  of  his  misery.  In  4f .  he  paints  a  graphic  picture 
of  this.  He  especially  dwells  on  the  long  interminable 
nights  of  pain.  His  sores  breed  worms.  They  form  a 
hard  crust  (clods  of  dust)  and  then  break  put  afresh 
and  run.  In  spite  of  his  long  nights  of  pain,  yet  his 
time  goes  by  more  swiftly  than  a  weaver's  shuttle 
(cf.  925f .),  and  he  is  utterly  hopeless  (6).  With  7  ho 
turns  to  God  and  pitifully  appeals  to  Him.  For  a 
moment  he  thinks  of  God  as  the  God  who  has  loved 
and  cared  for  him,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  further 
thought  (8)  that  when  he  is  gone  God  will  look  for  him 
and  not  find  him.  It  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
path  upon  which  ultimately  lie  is  to  find  the  personal 
solution  of  his  trouble.  By  slow  degrees  he  comes  to 
believe  that  God  who  had  once  cared  for  him  must 
need  him,  and  therefore  ultimately  must  deliver  him. 
But  at  present  all  he  says  is  that  God  will  one  day  look 
for  him  and  fail  to  find  him.  There  is  just  the  faintest 
suggestion  that  God  will  miss  him.  It  is  the  first 
gleam  of  light  in  the  midst  of  Job's  darkness.  But  it 
vanishes,  and  in  9f .  he  dwells  on  the  impossibility  of 
a  return  from  Sheol.  "  The  Babylonians  called  the 
underworld  '  the  land  of  no  return  '  "  (Pcake).  Ac 
cording  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  view,  the  dead  in  Sheol 
were  cut  off  from  all  communion  with  God  (Pss.  65, 
8810-12,  Is.  38i8).  Here,  says  Duhm,  Job  completely 
rejects  the  idea  of  immortality.  "  Of  course  this  is 
not  to  say,  that  it  cannot  reoccur.  On  the  contrary, 
just  because  Job  again  and  again  comes  back  to  the 
comfortless  idea,  that  all  is  over  with  death,  the 
observant  reader  is  led  to  form  the  suspicion  that  ho 
is  suppressing  a  hope,  which  continually  reawakens 
in  secret  within  him,  that  after  all  things  may  be 
otherwise." 

VII.  11-21.  Job  again  gives  utterance  to  his  com 
plaint.     In    the    previous    passage   Job's    tone,  as   in 
811-19,  had  become  quieter,  and  his  complaint  almost 
an  elegy  on  human  misery.     But  now  he  bursts  forth 
again  with  the  utmost  violence  of  expression,  and  now, 
as  ho  had   not  ventured  to  do  in  3,  directly  attacks 
God.     He  will  not  refrain.     Though  God  destroy  him, 
he  will  speak  (n).     He  asks  if  he  is  the  sea,  fretting 
against  the  cartli  with  its  turbulent  waves,  or  the  sea- 
monster,  the  trroat  dragon  of  the  deep,once  conquered  by 
God  long  ag<T(2Gi2,  Is.  51g  Rev.  21i*),  but  always  liable 
to  attempt  a  fresh  assault  upon  God  and  the  woild. 
When  Job  seeks  rest  in  sleep,  God  sends  him  awful 
dreams  (131.).     He  has  no  conception  of  second  causes, 
and  attributes  the  misery  of  his  dreams  directly  to 
God.     He  wishes  that  he  could  die  outright  (15). 
only  God  would  let  him  alone  ( 16).     In  17f.  he  bitterly 
parodies    Ps.    8.4.     The    Psalmist    in    devout    ecstasy 
speaks  of  the  littleness  of    man,  and  the  wonderful 
condescension  of  God,  who  has  made  him  his  vice 
gerent  and  lord  of  the  creation.     But  Job  thinks  of 
God  as  the  great  Watcher  of  men  ( 1 2,  20),  the  Almighty 
Eye,  always  regarding  human  conduct  to  try  and  prove 
it  according  to  its  worth.     This  is  precisely  the  same 
idea  of  God  which  we  have  already  had  from  Eliphaz, 
the  God  who  watches  men  and  rewards  or  punishes 
them.     But  Eliphaz,  like  the  Psalmist,  glorified  this 
conception  of  God.     To  Job  in  his  present  mood  it 
seems  nothing  but  darkness  and  terror,  and  he  cries 
out  against  it.     "  If  religion  is  conceived  as  a  strict 
moral  order,  which  lays  on  man  full  responsibility  for 
every  action  and  impulse,  it  must  crush  him  ;    the 
poet  of  Job  anticipates  Paul  in  recognising  this  truth. 


The  above  propositions  are,  however,  as  little  the  last 
word  of  the  poet  on  the  true  nature  of  God,  as  his 
previous  statements  on  the  questions  of  life  after  death 
give  his  last  judgment  on  the  question  of  immortality. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  here  merely  the  weighing  of 
the  possibility  that  Job's  sufferings  are  the  result  of 
Divine  repressive  measures,  and  through  the  sarcastic 
conclusions  drawn  from  it  rather  an  indirectly  negative 
than  an  affirmative  answer "  (Duhm).  In  19  Job 
pleads  for  a  moment's  respite.  In  20  he  suggests  that 
even  if  ho  has  sinned,  his  sin  cannot  have  injured  God, 
who  is  infinitely  above  aught  that  man  can  do  to 
him.  The  inference  is  that  God,  instead  of  making 
Job,  by  watching  him  so,  into  a  perpetual  stumbling- 
block  "(mark)  that  always  seems  to  be  in  His  way, 
might  simply  forgive  his  sins.  Wo  sue  that  Job 
is  already  moving  from  the  idea  of  God  as  an  Almighty 
Judge  to  the  thought  that  at  bottom  His  nature  is 
pardoning  love.  Cf.  Ps.  1304,  which  makes  it  clear 
that  if  God  be  simply  a  Judge,  fellowship  between 
man  and  Him  is  impossible  ;  if  He  is  to  be  feared,  i.e.  if 
religion  is  to  be  possible,  it  can  only  be  on  a  basis  of 
forgiveness.  The  conclusion  of  21  shows  that  Job  is 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  God  who  tortures  him  is 
not  the  real  God,  but  only  a  passing  phase  (Ps.  305, 
?»;/.).  When  Job  is  dead  at  least  God  will  want  him. 
From  the  real  God,  who  is  love,  it  is  not  then  too  much 
to  hope  even  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  two  thoughts 
— that  of  the  God  who  is  great  enough  to  pardon  sin, 
and  of  the  God  who  needs  him — are  intimately  con 
nected  together. 

15.  The  interpretation  of  the  second  clause,  "  I 
choose  death  in  preference  to  being  this  skeleton," 
is  forced.  Read,  emending  the  text  very  slightly,  "  I 
choose  death  rather  than  my  pains." — 20.  According 
to  Jewish  tradition  the  original  text  was  "  a  burden 
on  Thee,"  which  was  altered  by  the  scribes  into  "  a 
burden  to  myself."  The  tradition  is  probably  correct, 
and  the  alteration  has  been  made  because  the  original 
text  seemed  irreverent. 

VIII.  1-7.  Opening  of  Bildad's  First  Speech.— The 
two  younger  friends,  says  Duhm,  make  a  less  favour 
able  impression  than  Eliphaz.  Bildad's  great  point  is 
the  discriminating  rectitude  of  God,  who  unfailingly 
rewards  the  righteous  and  punishes  the  wicked.  His 
whole  idea  of  fortune  and  misfortune  is  even  more 
mechanical  than  that  of  Eliphaz.  The  idea  that  God 
remains  an  unchangeable  factor,  and  the  relation  of 
man  to  Him  only  changes,  comes  out  if  possible  even 
more  clearly  in  opposition  to  Job's  idea  of  a  God  who 
has  changed  and  may  again  change  his  relation  to 
him.  The  other  point  of  importance  in  Bildad's  speech 
is  that  he  supports  his  doctrine,  not  like  Eliphaz  from 
revelation,  but  from  the  wisdom  of  tho  ancients. 

Bildad,  in  beginning  his  speech,  passes  over  in  com 
plete  silence  all  that  Job  has  said  as  to  the  lack  01 
sympathy  evinced  by  the  friends.  He  expresses  the 
dislike,  natural  to  the  sober  man  that  he  is,  of  JoVs 
passionateness,  and  above  all  of  Job's  doubts  of  God's 
righteousness  ;  for  such  to  him  was  tho  meaning  of 
Job's  "  why,"  though  Job  himself  was  really  more  con 
cerned  about  God's  love.  He  says  in  a  very  few  worda 
all  that  can  be  said  from  his  "  miserable  standpoint  " 
(Duhm).  God  is  righteous  (3).  Job's  children  have 
perished  ;  that  proves  that  they  were  sinners  outright. 
Read  (cf.  mg.),  If  thy  children  have  sinned  against  him, 
He  has  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  their  trans 
gression.  Job,  however,  has  not  been  wiped  out  of 
existence  as  a  hopeless  sinner,  but  God  is  calling  him 
to  repentance.  If  he  repents,  God  will  show  His  re 
gard  for  his  righteousness  in  no  uncertain  manner  by 
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a  visible  restoration  to  prosperity  (5-7).  Bildad  un 
hesitatingly  interprets  the  facts  by  his  dogma.  His 
counsel  to  Job  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eliphaz,  but  it 
is  much  more  bluntly  and  cuitly  stated.  Bildad 
wastes  no  words. 

VIII.  8-19.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients. — Bildad 
recalls  Job  to  tradition  as  enshrined  in  the  proverbs 
of  the  fathers  (8).  Authority  belongs  to  the  voice  of 
the  past  (9).  "  The  respect  which  our  age  has  for 
books,  each  of  which  is  collected  from  a  hundred  older 
ones,  a  non-literary  civilisation  has  for  tradition  and 
usage.  Bildad  is  conscious  of  his  limitation,  but 
ascribes  the  same  also  to  all  others,  whom,  as  medio 
crity  is  wont  to  do,  he  holds  without  hesitation  as  his 
equals  :  a  common  combination  of  modesty  and  un 
conscious  sliamelessness  "  (Duhm). 

With  11  begin  the  wise  sayings  of  the  ancients. 
"  These  maxims  of  the  ancient  world  are  clothed  in 
rich  and  gorgeous  similes  drawn  from  the  luxuriant 
plant  life  of  the  sultry  East  "  (Davidson).  It  is  note 
worthy  that  the  imagery  of  u  is  Egyptian.  The  rusli 
is  (as  mg.)  the  papyrus.  It  grows  12  feet  high  ;  but 
to  do  this  requires  mire  in  which  to  grow.  The  flag 
is  the  Nile  grass.  An  Egyptian  word  (ahu)  is  used, 
which  is  found  only  twice  elsewhere  in  OT  (Gen.  4.12, 18). 
It  is  clear  that  the  poet  was  acquainted  with  Egypt. 
He  probably  means  to  represent  Bildad  as  viewing 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  the  oldest  wisdom.  13  is 
Bildad's  application;  rf.  Eliphaz  (03),  also  I's.  373&f. 
The  godless  man  shall  perish.  His  confidence  shall 
give  way  like  a  spider's  web  (14)  (lit.  "  house  "  ;  c/.  the 
use  of  the  latter  word  in  15).  In  the  last  the  flimsinesa 
of  the  spider's  house  is  proverbial.  Davidson  quotes 
Koran  (2940)  :  "  Verily  the  frailest  of  houses  is  the 
spider's  house."  With  16f,  we  have  a  new  figure, 
that  of  a  spreading  luxuriant  plant,  suddenly  destroyed, 
so  that  not  a  trace  of  it  is  left.  The  lesson  is  the  same 
as  before. 

13.  Instead  of  "  paths  "  (orhoth)  read  aharith,  and 
translate,  "  Such  is  the  end  of  all  that  forget  God." — 
17  is  difficult.  Instead  of  "  heap  "  we  might  translate 
"  spring."  The  meaning  of  the  second  lino  is  very 
uncertain.  Duhm,  slightly  emending  the  text  (after 
LXX).  translates,  "  Its  roots  are  twined  about  the 
spring,  it  lives  in  a  house  of  stones."  The  meaning  is 
then  that  the  plant  has  established  itself  in  the  best 
place  in  the  garden,  the  stone  building  over  the  spring, 
growing  upon  its  walls,  and  surpasses  in  its  growth  all 
other  plants  in  the  garden  rooted  in  their  beds  of  earth. 

VIII.  20-22.  Bildad  has  warned  Job  of  the  fate  of 
the  impious.     Now  he  returns  to  the  other  half  of  his 
doctrine  also,  and  sums  up  his  whole  position  in  20. 
God  can  neither  reject  the  blameless,  nor  uphold  the 
wicked.     If  Job  is  really  blameless,  i.e.  if  he  humbly 
accepts  the  Divine  chastisement,  God  will  yet  reward 
him  (2 if.). 

IX.  1-24  is  Job's  answer  to  the  position  taken  up 
by  Bildad,  viz.  that  the  Almighty  cannot  judge  falsely 
(83).     In  2  Job  accepts  the  general  principle  that  God 
judges  according  to  merit.     But  of  what  use  is  this  ? 
Man  has  no  chance  of  asserting  his  righteousness  before 
God,  of  putting  in  his  claim  to  reward.     There  is  no 
equality  between  the  Judge  and  the  person  judged. 
If  man  wishes  to   maintain  an  argument  with  God 
(3  mg.)  God  can  ask  him  a  thousand  questions  that  will 
baffle  him.     God  is  all-wise  and  almighty :    who  can 
withstand    Him  ?    (4).     He   i.s   almighty  (sf  ).     There 
follows  a  series  of  illustrations  of  His  almightiness.     He 
overthrows  the  mountains  in  His  anger  (6).     He  shakes 
the  earth  (6). — 5-6  together  describe  an  earthquake. 
The  earth  is  conceived  as  a  house  with  pillars.     These 


are  the  mountains,  which  support  the  sky  (26n) 
Their  roots,  however,  are  deep  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  the  water  under  the  earth  (Pr.  825).  "  An 
earthquake  is  for  the  ancients  something  different, 
something  more  violent  than  with  us,  since  they  con 
ceive  the  whole  earth  to  bo  moved  from  its  fixed  place 
and  from  its  foundations  "  (Duhm). — 7  continues  the 
examples  of  the  Divine  omnipotence.  When  He  wills, 
He  blots  sun  and  stars  out  of  the  sky.  The  reference 
is  to  eclipses,  obscurations,  etc.  The  stars  arc  sealed 
up  in  the  place  where  God  keep-;  them,  and  whence  at 
His  will  Ho  brings  them  forth  to  shine  in  the  heavens 
(Is.  4U^G).  Further  illustrations  of  God's  power  are 
contained  in  8f. — 10,  which  sums  up  the  whole,  is  quoted 
fiom  the  speech  of  Eliphaz  (;JQ).  But  how  differently 
are  the  words  used  '!  Eliphaz  regards  the  Divino 
omnipotence  as  a  reason  why  man  should  humble 
himself  before  God,  Job  as  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  maintain  his  right  before  Him. — 11  passes 
on  to  the  thought  of  God's  mysterious  invisibility. 
This  makes  His  omnipotence  all  the  more  dread.  Ho 
i,-i  no  judge,  but  an  absolutely  arbitrary  Sovereign  (14). 
If  the  primeval  monsters  of  Chaos  could  not  stand 
before  God,  how  much  less  a  mere  man  (isf.). 

Rahab  is  here,  like  the  dragon  in  Is.  51 9,  a  name  for 
Tiamat,  the  original  Chaos,  who  was  conquered  by  God 
at  the  creation  (Gen.  \2*}.  Her  helpers  are  the  brood  of 
monsters  who  assisted  her  in  the  terrible  conflict,  but  were 
also  crushed  by  God.  How  impossible,  then,  is  it  for  Job 
to  maintain  his  cause  against  God  (14)?  Even  if  he 
were  innocent,  he  could  not  confront  Him,  but  would 
have  to  cast  himself  upon  His  mercy  (15).  There  ia 
110  chance  of  even  getting  God  to  listen  to  a  human 
plea  (16). — 171,  is  a  description  of  how  God  acts  when 
He  comes  to  judgment ;  at  the  same  time  Job  is 
describing  God's  present  treatment  of  him.  He  re 
gards  himself  even  now  as  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
God. — 19  is  difficult  to  translate  with  certainty,  but 
the  sense  is  clear.  "  If  one  speaks  of  the  strength  of 
the  mighty,  lo,  here  am  I  (saith  He)  !  and  if  of  judg 
ment,  who  will  set  me  a  time  (saith  He)."  This  de 
scribes  the  overmastering  strength  and  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God,  which  gives  man  no  chance.  Job, 
therefore,  though  innocent,  feels  that  under  the  con 
straint  of  the  Divine  presence  ho  could  not  assert  his 
innocence  (20).  He  therefore  does  so  now  ;  let  God 
slay  him  for  his  audacity  if  He  will  (21).  It  is  all  one 
to  him  whether  he  live  or  die.  "  The  poet  exhibits 
great  wealth  in  the  psychology  of  the  moods.  Fear  of 
death,  desire  for  it,  contempt  of  life,  longing  for  a  con 
tinuance  of  peaceful  existence,  all  alternate  throughout 
Job's  speeches,  always  with  a  psychological  basis — and 
in  themselves  a  proof  that  the  poet  is  a  born 
dramatist  "  (Duhm). 

Job  proceeds  to  deny  that  there  is  any  moral  order 
in  the  universe.  God  sends  the  pestilence  and  carea 
nothing  that  the  innocent  die  as  well  as  the  wicked  (23). 
He  gives  over  the  world  to  oppressors.  He  blinds  the 
judges  so  that  they  cannot  tell  right  from  wrong  (the 
verse  probably  reiiccts  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  under 
Persian  oppression).  "If  it  be  not  he,  who  then  is 
it  ?  "  asks  Job.  Observe  that  the  poet  recognises  no 
Satan  like  the  Volksbuch,  no  laws  of  the  universe, 
like  us.  He  is  an  absolute  monotheist,  and  traces 
everything  that  happens  directly  to  God.  The 
problem  of  God's  dealings  is  thereby  made  very  intense. 

5.  Syr.  reads  "  he  knows  it  not."  Probably  this  was 
the  original  reading  (Duhm,  Peake).  God  uproots  the 
mountains  without  even  noticing  it ;  it  is  nothing  to 
His  almighty  strength. — 9.  The  identification  of  the  con 
stellations,  other  than  Orion,  is  only  probable  (Am..  58*). 
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What  the  chambers  of  the  south  are  is  uncertain. — 
16.  Duhm  reads,  after  LXX,  "  If  I  called  He  would 
not  answer  me,  I  cannot  believe  that  He  would  hearken 
to  my  voice."  This  is  perhaps  better  than  the  text. 

IX.  25-35.  Job  again  takes  up  his  complaint,  Vut 
in  a  quieter  tone,  so  that  he  is  able  to  imagine  after 
all  a  way  in  which  he  might  maintain  his  cause  before 
Cod.     He  complains  first  of  the  shortness  of  his  life. 
His  time  runs  swiftly  as  a  runner,  as  the  light  papyrus 
boats  used  on  the  Nile,  as  an  eagle  in  its  flight  (25f.). 
If   ho   should   resolve   to    brighten   up   and   treat   his 
misery  as  a  bad  dream,  what  use  ?     God  will  again 
put  him  on  the  rack.     (We  may  associate  Job's  quieter 
moods  with  temporary  relief  from  paroxysms  of  pain, 
which  lie  knows  full  well,  however,  to  be  only  tempo 
rary).     All  purifications  arc  useless  (sof.).      God  and 
he   cannot   come   together   on   euu-il   terms.     If  only 
there  were  an  umpire  between  them,  who  could  lay 
his  hand  upon  both  disputants,  and  enforce  his  decision 
upon  them  (33).     Or  if  God  would  cease  smiting  him 
with  pain,  and  lay  aside  His  terrifying  majesty  (34). 
Then  Job  would  apeak  without  fear  (35). 

We  may  view  the  cry  for  a  daysman,  for  God  with 
His  majesty  laid  aside,  as  an  instinctive  prophecy  of  the 
Incarnation,  though  the  poet  has  no  such  thing  in  his 
mind.  Cf.  David  in  Browning's  Saul: 

"  'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  i  cry  for,  my 

flesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead." 

Duhm  finely  points  out  the  psychological  truth,  that 
he  only  can  believe  God  to  be  his  enemy,  who  seeks  Him 
as  his  friend.  Job's  invectives,  ho  further  says,  are 
•\  cry  like  those  of  a  modern  pessimist  :  yet  they  im 
press  us  very  differently,  because  they  spring  from  a 
heart  that  needs  God. 

30.  In  both  cases  nig.  is  better  than  text.  Lye  id 
potash,  used  for  cleansing  purposes. 

X.  1-22.  Job's  tone  becomes  sharper.     He  accuses 
God  of  having  created  him  only  to  torment  him.     What 
profit  is  there  to  God  in  destroying  the  work  that  has 
cost  Him  so  much  pains  ?  (3)  ?   Is  God  short-sighted,  so 
that  Ho  sees  faults  where  they  do  not  exist  (4)  ?     How 
can  He  be,  when  He  is  eternal  (5)  ?     Yet  He  inquires 
after  Job's  sin,  torturing  to  make  him  confess  (6t.). 
Job  reminds  God  how  He  has  made  him  ( i  of.  describes 
according  to  the  poet's  physiology  the  formation  of 
the  embryo  ;  cf.  Ps.   130i3).     God  had  given  him  life 
and  preserved  him  (12);    yet  all  the  while  secretly 
purposing    to    torture    him.     This    is    Job's    darkest 
thought    concerning    God    (compare    the    thoughts  of 
Caliban    upon    Setcbos    in    Browning's    poem)  :     God 
appears    as    the    Great    Inquisitor    (14!.)  :     contrast 
Ps.   130  }f.      Job,  marvellously  made,  is  marvellously 
treated  (16).     God  renews  His  witnesses  against  Him. 
i.e.  sends  ever  fresh  and  fresh  pains  to  accuse  him  of 
sin.     Host  after  host  is  against  him  (17).     Again  as 
in  3,  Job    asks    why  ho    was    born    (i8f.).      Since, 
however,  God  has  not  spared  him  the  tragedy  of  life, 
let  Him  grant  that  at  least  his  last  few  days  may  bo 
painless,    before  he   departs  into   the  deep  gloom  of 
Sheol  (20-22). 

3.  Probably  the  last  clause  should  be  struck  out 
(Duhm,  Peake).  It  does  not  harmonise  with  the  con 
text. — 15.  Peake  would  read  with  slight  emendation 
"  sated  with  shame  and  drunken  with  sorrow." — 
16.  The  first  line  is  difficult  and  the  meaning  is  some 
what  uncertain. 

XI.  1-20.  Speech  of  Zophar. — "  Job  has  shown  that 
the  assumption,  that  on  account  of  the  Divine  right 
eousness  only  human  sin  can  be  the  cause  of  misfortune, 


leads  to  the  worst  conclusions  as  to  God's  nature. 
What  answer  can  the  friends  make  ?  "  (Duhm).  Job 
has  charged  God  with  a  brutal  misuse  of  His  strength 
and  a  refined  cruelty  to  His  creature  : 

"  Oh  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength 
But  It  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant." 

Zophar,  the  youngest  and  most  fiery  of  the  friends, 
simply  sees  in  Job's  questionings  about  God,  a  denial 
of  the  Divine  omniscence.  If  God  treats  Job  as  a 
sinner,  He  cannot  be  in  error.  Again,  therefore,  he 
calls  Job  to  repent. 

He  begins  by  criticising  Job's  verbosity  :  "  words 
and  nothing  else  "  are  his  defence  (nf.).  job  declares 
that  his  walk  is  pure  (emending  "  my  doctrine  '  into 
"  my  walk,"  Duhm,  Peake).  But  if  God  were  to 
accept  Job's  challenge  to  meet  him,  the  result  would 
be  very  different  from  Job's  anticipation  (5!.).  Let 
Job  know  that  God  by  no  means  remembers  against 
him  all  his  sin.  Zophar  here  breaks  out  into  a  pane 
gyric  on  the  Divine  wisdom  (7-9).  God  knows  the 
iniquity  of  the  wicked,  without  considering  it,  i.e.  in 
tuitively  (i  i).  With  13  Zophar  begins  his  exhortation. 
Let  Job  turn  to  God  and  stretch  out  his  hands  in 
prayer  to  Him,  let  him  put  away  his  sin  (14).  Then 
follows  the  promise,  Then  Job  shall  be  able  to  lift  up 
his  face  (cf.  10i5)  and  bo  steadfast  (contrast  fluctuating 
feelings,  92;f.).  His  misery  shall  pass  away  (i6f  ). 
Ho  shall  bo  secure,  because  there  is  hope  (contrast 
Job's  despondence,  7o,  925,  lOao,  etc.).  He  shall 
search  about  him  (as  one  does  before  lying  down  to 
rest),  and  shall  sleep  in  safety  (iS).  Many  shall  seek 
his  favour  (cf.  297-io,  21-25,  and  contrast  19i8,  30i-io). 
— 20  gives  the  dark  reverse  to  the  picture  of  the  happi  - 
ness  of  the  righteous.  "  Bildad's  prediction  of  the  fate 
of  the  wicked  is  here  repeated,  but  whereas  he  identified 
the  wicked  with  Job's  enemies,  Zophar  leaves  open 
the  possibility  that  Job  himself  may  be  included  in 
that  category,  and  in  the  last  line  significantly  alludes 
to  Job's  repeated  wish  that  ho  may  die  "  (Poako). 

6.  Last  clause  lit.,  "  God  brings  a  part  of  thy  sins 
into  forgetfulness  for  theo. " — 7.  First  clause,  mg.  is  to 
bo  followed  rather  than  text. — 10.  Zophar  takes  up 
Job's  own  words  in  9nf.  Duhm  thinks  the  verse  is 
out  of  place  here  altogether  :  it  suits  Job's  idea  of 
God's  arbitrary  sovereignty,  not  Zophar's  conception 
of  His  unsearchable  wisdom.  He  therefore  omits  as 
a  marginal  note  out  of  place.  "  Shut  up  "  means  ''  put 
in  prison,"  "  gather  for  judgment  "  (cf.  Ps.  505). — 12  is 
very  difficult.  Perhaps  the  best  translation  is  :  "  and 
so  an  empty  man  becomes  wise,  and  a  wild  ass's  colt 
is  born  a  man."  This  yields  a  good  connexion  with 
the  preceding  verse  :  God  chastens  the  wicked,  and 
so  the  empty  man  becomes  wise.  The  change  is  as  if 
a  wild  ass's  colt  were  born  a  man  (probably  a  pro 
verbial  illustration).  The  wild  ass  is  an  emblem  of 
undisciplined  freedom  (39s),  and  thus  of  rebellion 
against  God  (Jer.  224). 

XII.  1-25.  Eliphaz  had  appealed  to  revelation, 
Bildad  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  Zophar  assumes 
that  he  himself  is  the  oracle  of  God's  wisdom.  Job 
answers  this  assumption.  Firstly  Zophar  is  not  the 
only  wise  man  in  the  world,  and  secondly,  as  to  this 
wisdom  of  God,  which  explains  everything,  Job  has 
himself  studied  the  ways  of  God,  and  whatever  wisdom 
there  may  be  in  them  there  is  certainly  also  the  most 
arbitrary  exercise  of  Divine  power. 

The  friends  take  themselves  to  be  the  whols  people 
(2)  ;  in  your  own  estimation,  Job  says,  "  vnu're 
everybody "  (Peake).  Job,  however,  is  not  behind 
them  in  wisdom  :  they  are  not  ita  sole  oracle  (3). 
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4*-6.  According  to  Duhm  an  interpolation.  They 
treat  of  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of  the  pious  and 
the  rebellions  men  of  the  world,  and  contain  sentences 
suitable  enough  for  Job,  but  not  in  this  place.  The 
LXX  has  the  passage  in  a  much  shorter  form.  Peako 
defends  the  passage.  "  Job  speaks  out  of  the  conscious 
ness  of  his  own  piety,  and  in  his  reference  to  the  mockery 
to  which  he  is  exposed  he  does  not  mean  that  he 
was  mocked  on  account  of  his  godliness,  which  was  not 
true  in  his  case,  but  that  in  spite  of  it  he  was  taunted 
with  impiety." — 5  says  that  the  prosperous  despise 
and  buffet  the  unfortunate. — 6  contrasts  with  this  the 
happiness  of  the  wicked.  As  so  often  in  the  Psalms, 
the  prosperous  and  the  wicked,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  pious  are  identified. 

7-10  Duhm  also  treats  as  an  interpolatior.  He 
says  that  these  verses  come  from  another  poet,  and 
express  the  thought  that,  as  the  animal  world  teaches, 
the  life  of  all  living  beings  is  in  God's  hand.  Between 
this  and  the  context  he  sees  not  the  slightest  connexion. 
The  usual  interpretation  of  the  passage  when  it  is 
retained  for  Job  (Davidson,  Peake)  is  that  in  reply  to 
the  boasted  wisdom  of  Zophar,  Job  intimates  that 
such  knowledge  is  the  veriest  commonplace.  The 
observation  of  the  animal  world  may  teach  it  (David 
son),  or  perhaps  the  very  animals  possess  it  (Peake); 
"  antiquity  did  not  draw  the  same  sharp  line  between 
human  and  animal  intelligence  as  we  draw."  Duhm 
sees  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  that  the  passage  is 
an  interpolation  in  the  use  of  the  name  Yahweh  in  9. 
"  If  the  poet  wrote  Yahweh  it  must  have  been  by  an 
oversight  "  (Peake).  Some  MSS.  read  Eloah  (God). 

With  11  Duhm  admits  that  we  return  to  the  genuine 
speech  of  Job.  "  The  ear  decides  as  to  the  sense  or 
senselessness  of  what  is  heard,  the  palate  itself  knows 
best  how  things  taste  (cf.  6e),  man  can  therefore  by 
means  of  his  senses  judge  of  the  things  of  the  external 
world,  with  which  he  has  to  do — why  should  he  then 
require  to  be  told  by  others,  how  anything  tastes  or 
sounds  ?  Job  stands  upon  his  own  individuality ;  if 
he  has  observed  God's  working,  as  he  describes  it  in 
14H.,  no  one  need  try  to  persuade  him  of  the  opposite 
of  his  own  impressions  and  preceptions."  12  we  must 
translate  as  rag.,  "  With  aged  men,  ye  say,  is  wisdom." 
No,  says  Job,  it  is  God  who  possesses  both  wisdom  and 
might.  Varied  illustrations  of  this  truth  follow  (14-25). 

The  above  interpretation  of  11-25  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  to  be  retained  for  Job.  We  have 
seen  that  Duhm  questions  4-6,  7-10.  Siegfried,  how 
ever,  goes  further  and  would  reject  not  only  4-6,  but 
127-1I5 1  ;  he  thinks  that  the  latter  passage  is  an  inter 
polation  intended  to  bring  the  speeches  of  Job  into 
harmony  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  retribution. 
The  passage,  however,  rather  illustrates  the  sovereign 
might  of  God's  working,  and  is  thus  more  in  harmony 
with  the  thought  of  Job  than  with  that  of  the  friends. 

5.  Take  the  word  translated  "it  is  ready "  as  a 
noun  meaning  "  a  blow." — 6.  Translate  as  mg.  "  that 
bring  their  god  in  their  hand,"  i.e.  they  worship  their 
own  power  and  make  it  their  god  (cf.  Hab.  111,16). 

XIII.  1-12.  Job  has  shown  that  he  can  speak  of 
God' 8  working  in  the  world  ;  the  friends,  however, 
offer  an  apology  for  God,  which  He  Himself  must 
reject.  "  I  am  not  inferior  to  you  in  knowledge," 
says  Job  (2).  "  But  I  would  speak  and  reason  with 
God — this  you  do  not  understand"  (3).  The  friends 
had  failed  to  diagnose  his  case  (4) ;  his  want  is  a  fresh 
Divine  revelation.  They  are  "  plasterers  of  lies  "  in 
their  zeal  for  God.  Their  best  wisdom  wore  silence  (5) 
"  si  tacuisses,  philosophus  mansisses."  God,  how 
ever,  will  not  approve  their  respect  of  persons,  their 


partiality  in  becoming  His  advocate  (8).  "  It  will  not 
be  a  pleasant  experience  for  them  when  God  strips 
bare  their  paltry  souls  and  shows  that  which  masque 
raded  as  pious  reverence  to  bo  cowardly  sycophancy  (9). 
It  is  noteworthy  as  showing  the  conflict  of  feeling  in 
Job,  that  while  he  attacks  with  the  utmost  boldness 
the  unrighteousness  of  God's  conduct  he  should  have 
such  deep-rooted  confidence  in  His  righteousness  as  to 
believe  Him  incapable  of  tolerating  a  lying  defence 
even  of  Himself  "  (Peako).  God's  appearance  will 
terrify  the  friends  (n) :  how  miserable  their  proverbs, 
their  defences,  are  (12). 

XIII.  13-28.  Job  turns  to  plead  his  cause  with  God. 
Ho  will  speak  whatever  it  costs  (13-15).  "  This  also," 
ho  says,  "  shall  be  my  deliverance,  that  a  godless  man 
will  not  come  before  Him."  Job  means  that  his 
deliverance  must  come,  not  as  the  friends  say,  from 
submission  and  confession,  but  from  courageous  self- 
defence.  Job  seems  to  gain  confidence  from  his  resolve 
to  speak  without  fear.  He  feels  that  God,  the  natural 
protector  of  innocence,  must  in  the  end  bo  on  his  side  : 
Job's  very  boldness  will  appeal  to  His  better  nature. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Job  really  shows  confidence 
in  God.  Behind  His  wrath,  he  feels,  there  is  some 
thing  that  is  on  his  side.  It  seems  as  if  Job's  firm 
resolve  to  maintain  his  consciousness  of  innocence 
gave  him  a  basis  whence  to  feel  after  the  true  nature 
of  God.  Such  is  Job's  confidence,  as  he  prepares  to 
plead  his  cause  (18),  that  he  cries,  "  Who  is  there  that 
can  contend  with  me  ?  For  (if  any  such  be  found) 
then  I  would  hold  my  peace  and  give  up  the  ghost  " 
(19).  This  forms  a  splendid  climax  to  Job's  declara 
tion  of  innocence  (cf.  Is.  50,8,  Rom.  833^).  As  in  934, 
however,  Job  asks  of  God  to  remove  his  affliction  and 
not  to  overwhelm  him  with  His  terrors,  that  they  may 
contend  upon  equal  terms  (20-22).  "  What  have  I 
done?  "  he  says.  "  Why  is  God  become  mine  enemy  ?  " 
(2sf.).  Why  does  God  persecute  one  so  weak  ?  (25). 
God,  like  a  judge,  ordains  him  bitter  punishment.  To 
do  so,  He  brings  up  the  sins  of  his  unwitting  childhood, 
which  he  had  supposed  long  ago  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
God  hampers  his  movements  (27). 

14  is  difficult.  To  take  one's  life  in  one's  hand 
means  to  prepare  for  death  (Jg.  12s).  In  accordance 
with  this  the  first  clause  must  bo  explained.  By 
several  it  is  understood  of  a  wild  beast  defending  its 
prey  by  carrying  it  off.  Then  the  verse  means,  "  Why 
should  I  seek  to  save  my  life  ?  Nay,  I  will  expose  it 
to  the  utmost  peril."  By  attaching  the  opening  words 
of  14  ('al  mdh)  to  13  (Duhm),  or  more  simply  by  re 
moving  them  as  duo  to  dittography  of  the  last  words 
of  13  ("dlay  mdh)  (Peake),  wo  leave  the  meaning  of  13 
unaltered  and  obtain  for  14,  "  I  will  take  my  flesh  in 
my  teeth  and  will  put  my  life  in  my  hand."  The 
interrogation  is  now  gone  from  the  first  clauses,  and 
the  two  lines  of  the  verse  mean  the  same  thing,  as  the 
parallelism  requires  that  they  should. — 15  is  also 
difficult.  "  The  AV  translation,  '  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust_  in  him,'  which  is  that  of  the  Vulgate, 
is  impossible,  since  it  is  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  context.  It  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,  and  no 
doubt  what  Job  ought  to  have  said,  and  what  he 
would  have  said  after  the  vision  of  God.  But  it  is 
singularly  unfortunate  since  it  is  one  of  the  few  frag 
ments  in  the  poem  which  are  widely  known,  and  has 
thus  created  an  entirely  false  impression  as  to  Job's 
real  attitude  "  (Peake).  The  first  clause  is  to  be  trans 
lated  "  Behold  he  siayeth  me  "  :  the  second  either 
(reading  15)  "  I  wait  for  him  "  (to  do  it)  or  •  for  it,'  or 
else  (reading  15")  "  I  have  no  hope  "  or  "  I  cannot  hold 
out '  '(Duhm).  The  general  sense  is  the  same,  whichever 
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of  these  readings  or  translations  be  adopted.  The  second 
clause  is  an  expression  of  Job's  despair. — 27.  Instead 
of  "  tho  stocks  "  translate  "  the  block,"  i.e.  a  block 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  foot  of  a  prisoner  impeding 
his  movements. 

XIV.  1-6.  How  sorrowful  the  lot  of  man,  whom  God 
so  straitly  overlooks  !  Man's  life  is  transitory  and 
insubstantial  (if.),  why  does  God  act  the  inquisitor 
with  one  so  frail  ? — 3.  L  I  God  cease  to  torment 
him  (6). 

4  is  to  be  translated  as  mg.  "  Oh  that  a  clean  thing 
could  come  out  of  an  unclean  !  not  one  can."  This  is 
probably  a  gloss.  "  It  is  the  sigh  of  a  pious  reader, 
written  on  the  margin,  and  mistakenly  introduced  into 
the  text  "  (Peake). — 6.  For  "  accomplish  ''  substitute 
mg.  "  have  pleasure  in." 

XIV.  7-12  gives  the  reason  why  God  should  let  man 
have  what  little  pleasure  he  can  (6)  :  Death  ends  all. 
In  Damascus  it  is  still  customary  to  cut  down  trees, 
the  stumps  of  which  being  watered  send  forth  new 
shoots.  Job  refera  to  such  a  practice,  which  shows  the 
indomitable  vitality  of  tree  life  (7—9).  But  man,  when 
he  dies,  knows  no  rejuvenation  (iof.). 

11  may  perhaps  be  a  gloss,  quoted  from  Is.  19s, 
where  both  "  the  sea  "  and  "  the  river  "  mean  tho 
Nile. 

XIV.  13-15.  If  God,  moved  by  longing  for  His 
creatures,  would  only  restore  Job  to  life  !  He  who 
rejuvenates  tho  tree,  could  reanimate  the  man.  Death 
would  then  be  a  proof  of  the  Divine  love  :  it  would 
be  God's  hiding  Job  in  Sheol  from  His  own  wrath,  till 
it  was  over  (13).  In  this  case  Job  would  welcome  death 
(14).  For  after  it  would  come  a  time  of  uninterrupted 
communion  with  God  (15).  The  first  emergence  of 
hope  was  in  72 1.  Hero  the  hope  is  stronger,  and  it 
will  be  stronger  again  yet. 

14.  Duhm  follows  LXX  "  If  a  man  might  die  and 
live  again  !  "  This  seems  best :  if  we  retain  the  text, 
the  question  is  asked  without  being  ansv.'ercd  :  the 
second  lino  continues  the  thought  of  13. 

XIV.  16-22  turns    to  the  contrast  of  Job's  present 
misery  and  hopeless  end.     Now  God  watches  Job  (16). 
God  writes  down  his  sins,  and  seals  up  the  indictments 
in  a  bag  (17).    The  mountains. perish  and  the  stones  are 
worn  away  :    so  God  destroys  man's  hope,  and  the 
man  himself  (18-20).     He  is  sunk  in  Sheol  where  he 
neither  knows  nor  cares  for  the  concerns  of  his  family 
(21).     "  Only  his  flesh  upon  him  hath  pain  and  his 
soul  within  him  mourneth  "  (22).      [The  flesh  suffers 

Eain  through  the  process  of  decomposition  in  the  grave ; 
ut  the  soul  in  Shool  also  participates  in  the  pain  of  its 
body,  for  though  death  has  rent  them  apart,  they  still 
belong  to  tho  same  self  and  sympathetically  feel  each 
other's  experiences.  Cf.  Jer.  82*. — A.  S.  P.]  He  is 
wholly  shut  up  in  his  own  misery. 

XV.  1.  Here  begins  the  second  cycle  of  the  debate. 
Eliphaz  had  before  said  everything  possible,  presuming 
Job's  real  goodness — he  had  explained  how  he  must 
accept  his  sufferings  as  a  Divine  chastisement,  and  be 
instructed  by  them.     Job,  however,  rejects  all  this,  and 
Eliphaz  is  consequently  compelled  to  conclude  that 
Job  is  a  despiser  of  religion  and  wholly  impious  :    all 
he  can  do  is  to  point  out  the  consequences  of  such 
irreligion  and  impiety. — 2-19  is  a  polemic  against  Job's 
arrogance  and  pretence  of  wisdom.     Job's  words  are 
empty   and    violent    (2f.).     He    does    away    with    all 
religion  (4)  and  breaks  tho  reverential  stillness,  which 
should  be  observed  in  the  presence  of  God.     It  is  his 
wickedness  that  inspires  his  words  and  gives  to  his 
tongue  the  craft  of  the  serpent  (Gen.  3i)  (5).     So  he 
stands  self-condemned  (6).     Is  he  the  primeval  man, 


of  whom  the  myths  tell,  who  sat  in  the  council  of  God  1 
(7f.).  This  mythical  figure  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
the  OT  'but  c/.  the  figure  of  Wisdom  in  Pr.  822-31) ; 
it  is,  however,  "  a  conception  which  spreads  its  branches 
wide  over  the  most  various  regions  of  religion " 
(Bousset,  Uauptprobleme  der  Gnosis,  1907,  p.  1GO). 
What  does  Job  know,  Eliphaz  continues,  that  the 
friends  do  not  know  ?  (9).  Age  is  on  their  side  (10). 
Why  did  he  despise  Eliphaz's  former  gentle  speech, 
roll  his  eyes  in  anger,  and  defy  God  (11-13)  •  Eliphaz 
can  only  repeat  that  no  man  or  angel  is  pure  (14—18). 
What  he  says  is  ancient  wisdom,  come  down  from  tho 
fathers,  before  intermixture  with  strangers  had  defiled 
the  pure  tradition  (17-19). 

16  refers,  as  the  context  indicates,  to  man  in  general. 
To  drink  like  water  means  to  drink  in  large  draughts, 
whereas  strong  liquor  is  drunk  more  cautiously. 
20-35  describe:;  the  fate  of  the  ungodly.  "  The  teach 
ing  which  the  wise  have  handed  down  is  now  given. 
While  the  wicked  lives  in  outward  prosper! ty  he  is 
constantly  tormented  by  forebodings  of  disaster " 
(Peake).  These  forebodings  proceed  from  his  impiety 
against  God  (25!.).  With  28  c/.  Dt.  13i6,  Jos.  626, 
1  K.  1634.  The  impious  man  shall  perish  hopelessly 
(29-35).  Eliphaz  does  not  even  yet,  however,  apply 
this  doctrine  to  Job  ;  he  leaves  Job  to  make  the 
application  for  himself  From  29  onwards  the  text  is 
in  disorder.  —  29b  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  It  is  best  to 
omit  the  verse.  Delete  30a  as  a  variant  upon  that  of 
22a  and  read  the  last  line  "  and  his  fruit  is  whirled 
away  by  tho  wind." —31  is  probably  a  gloss ;  it  inter 
rupts  the  continuity  of  the  description  of  the  fate  of 
the  impious  with  an  admonition. — 32  is  perhaps  best 
read,  after  LXX,  "  His  stem  shall  wither  before  his 
time,  and  his  palm-branch  shall  not  be  green."  With 
these  alterations  30-33  pursues  the  metaphor  of  a 
withering  tree. — 35  is  also  probably  a  gloss  (c/.  Is.  594). 

XVI.-XVH.  Job's  Answer. — We  see  that  tho  speech 
of  Eliphaz  has  not  missed  its  mark.  Job  complains 
that  everyone  is  against  him.  But  Job's  realisation 
how  vain  is  the  help  of  man,  serves  to  drive  him  back 
to  God.  Thus  the  friends  indirectly  help  Job. 

XVI.  1-5.  Job  has  had  enough  of  his  tormenting 
comforters  (2!'.).  He  could,  if  the  positions  wore  re 
versed,  well  enough  offer  them  such  mere  verbal  con 
solation  (the  stress  in  5  is  on  "  mouth  "  and  "  lips  "). 
Translate  5  as  a  continuation  of  4.  "  I  could  strengthen 
you  with  my  mouth,  and  my  lip's  compassion  I  would 
not  spare  "  (tho  last  clause  after  LXX). 

XVI.  6-17  contain  a  bitter  complaint  of  God's 
ferocity  against  Job,  in  spite  of  his  innocence.  Tho 
connexion  of  6  with  the  context  is  not  clear  :  RV 
translation  is  probably,  however,  correct.  With  7  the 
enumeration  of  God's  unkindness  begins.  Davidson 
explains  the  change  from  "  he  "  to  "  thou  "  by  tho 
rise  of  emotion.  God  has  such  hold  on  Job  (8)  by 
afflicting  him. — 9  compares  His  onslaught  to  that  of  a 
wild  boast. — lOf.  speaks  of  the  hostility  of  men,  not 
Job's  friends,  but  tho  outcasts  who  mock  him  (30if. ). 
The  sense  is  improved  by  putting  11  before  10. — 12 
describes  once  more  God's  attack :  the  first  two  lines 
appear  to  continue  the  figure  of  9  :  with  the  third  line 
we  have  a  new  figure,  that  of  an  archer.  In  13  translate 
as  mg.  "  arrows  ?' — so  the  Versions. — 14  introduces  the 
figure  of  an  assault  upon  a  fortress  ;  "  giant  "  means 
"  hero,"  mg.  "  mighty  man." — 15  describes  Job's 
humiliation. — 16.  Job's  face  is  "  inflamed  "  with  weep 
ing  (mg.  "  red  "),  his  eyes  are  dimmed. — 17.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  Eliphaz  (164-5)  Job  is  innocent. 

XVI.  18-21.  Job  cries  to  the  avenger  of  blood  to 
avenge  his  innocence.  Ho  is  a  martyr,  and  feels  that 
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his  blood  must  cry  ior  vengeance  (Gen.  4io*,  Rev.  610). 
Job  arrives  at  the  astounding  thought  that  God  will 
be  his  avenger,  though  it  is  God  that  slays  him.  Wo 
have  noticed  Iiow  in  Job's  bitter  complaint  against 
God,  the  thought  that  the  God,  who  had  loved  him  in 
the  past,  will  one  day  turn  to  him  once  more,  had 
again  and  again  broken  through  (7s,2i,  1413-15).  Job 
now  sets  the  God  of  the  past  and  the  future  against 
the  God  of  the  present,  one  side  of  God  against  another, 
God  against  Himself  (21).  God  is  his  "  witness  "  (19). 
Davidson  translates  ''  advocate  "  and  says,  "  There 
was  no  difference  between  advocate  and  witness  in 
the  Hebrew  courts,  the  part  of  a  witness  being  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  one  and  see  justice  dono  him." 

XVI.  22-XVII.  16.  Job  pleads  in  favour  of  his 
prayer  for  Divine  vindication,  that  death  is  before  him 
and  ho  has  no  hope,  if  he  must  now  die. — XVII.  2  is 
obscure  ;  ''  the  general  sense  seems  to  be  that  Job 
complains  of  the  delusive  hopes,  held  out  by  the 
friends,  of  return  to  health  and  prosperity  "  (Peake). 
— 3  continues  the  idea  of  162of.  God,  as  Job's 
advocate,  is  to  give  to  God  as  his  creditor  a  pledge 
that  He  will  in  the  future  vindicate  him.  Who  else 
will  "  strike  hands  "  with  Job  over  such  a  bargain  ? 
— 4.  Not  Job's  unintelligent  friends.  —5  as  translated  in 
RV  is  a  threat  to  the  friends  that  their  denunciations 
of  Job  will  be  punished  by  the  suffering  of  their  children 
(Duhm  regards  the  verse  as  a  gloss). — 6f.  resumes  Job's 
complaint  of  his  misery. — 8f.,  its  effect  on  the  righteous. 
These  verses,  as  they  stand,  must  express  Job's  con 
viction  of  final  victory.  But  are  they  not  rather  an 
extract  from  some  speech  of  the  friends  ?  (Duhm, 
Peake).— 10-12  appears  to  be  a  repudiation  of  the 
friends'  delusive  hopes  of  recovery.  But  the  whole 
passage  is  very  obscure  except  lla. — 13-15.  Translate 
as  mg.,  Job  has  no  hopes.  In  166  the  sense  is  not 
certain. 

XVIII.  Second  Speech  of  Bildad. — "  Bildad  speaks 
this  time  at  unusual  length,  but  his  speech  has  no 
significance,  since  it  simply  describes  the  fate  of  the 
godless.     Into  the  description  of  this,  however,  thero 
are  interwoven  direct  allusions  to  Job's  case,  so  that 
to  this  degree  it  serves  to  increase  Job's  perplexity 
and  bring  on  the  crisis  "  (Duhm). — 2-4  contains  the 
usual  personal  polemic  ;    in  2  we  must  read  sing,  for 
plur.  ;  4  asks  Job  if  the  earth  is  to  be  turned  upside 
down  to  suit  him.-  5-21  contains  an  extended  picture 
of  the  fate  of  the  godless.     In  13  "  the  first-born  of 
death  "   is   probably   "  the  worst  pestilence."     In  14' 
the  "  king  of  terrors  "  is  death.  — 15  perhaps  alludes  to 
the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     In  20  it  is  best  to 
translate  as  mg. 

XIX.  Job's  Answer. — Here  the  gradual  progress  of 
Job's  soul  towards  faith  reaches  its  climax  (25f.).     It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Job's  problem  is  in  reality 
twofold  :    it  has  a  personal  side,  the  problem  of  his 
individual  relation  to  God,  but  also  a  more  general 
aspect,  the  problem  of  the  Divine  providence.     In  this 
chapter  we  read  the  solution  of  the  first  half  on  the 
basis  of  a  great  venture  of  faith  ;    the  second  half  is 
really  never  fully  solved. 

1-6.  Job  sorrowfully  remonstrates  with  his  friends. 
Even  if  he  has  sinned,  his  sin  cannot  hurt  them  (4). 
But  the  truth  is  that  it  is  God  who  is  responsible  for 
Job's  calamity  (6). 

7-20.  Complaint  of  God's  dealings.  In  17  it  is 
better  to  follow  RV  text  and  supply  "  mother's  "  than 
mg.,  and  translate  instead  of  "  womb,"  "  body."  Job's 
children  were  all  dead,  unless  he  had  others  by  concu 
bines  ;  31 1,  however,  is  against  this.  In  20b  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  •'  skin  of  my  tcotU  '''  is  not  certain. 


21f.  Appeal  to  the  friends.  They,  however,  fail  tho 
suppliant.  In  23  accordingly  he  turns  to  posterity  and 
anticipates  that  history  will  justify  him.  Let  his 
words  bo  written  in  a  book,  or  better  still  for  durability, 
graven  in  the  rock  with  an  iron  stylus  and  then  filled 
in  with  lead. 

25-27.  This,  however,  is  impracticable.  So  Job 
turns  to  God.  "  But  1  know  that  my  Vindicator  lives, 
and  that  as  my  successor  he  shall  stand  up  (i.e.  appear 
for  mo)  upon  the  dust  "  (i.e.  "  my  grave  ").  When  Job 
dies  as  a  martyr,  thero  will  bo  One  to  vindicate  him. 
So  far  the  sense  is  clear.  In  26,  ho\vevor,  most  un 
fortunately  the  text  is  badly  corrupt.  The  literal 
translation  of  the  first  line  is  "  and,  after  my  skin,  they 
have  destroyed,  this."  All  translations  are  more  or 
less  guesses.  "  The  second  line  may  bear  quite  opposite 
meanings.  The  word  translated  '  from  '  may  mean 
'  without '  or  it  may  mean  '  in,'  since  '  from  '  may 
mean  '  away  from  '  or  '  from  the  standpoint  of  '  ' 
(Peake).  Probably  wo  should  translate  "  without,"  re 
ferring  the  passage  to  an  experience  after  death.  Job 
expresses  his  confidence  that  not  only  will  God^  appear 
as  his  vindicator,  but  that  he  will  see  Him.  Not  only 
will  his  character  be  cleared,  but  he  will  know  it. — 
27a  is  put  best  taken  as  my.  It  will  be  the  old  familiar 
Friend,  not  the  present  Enemy,  whom  Job  will  see. 
In  27b  Job  says  "  I  faint  "  either  with  longing  for  or 
anticipation  of  the  Divine  vision.  (Cf.  Dante  in 
Paradise,  Pamdiso,  xxxiii.  132). 

28-29.  "  The  last  two  verses  bring  us  back  from 
heaven  to  earth.  They  are  difficult  and  probably 
corrupt  "  (Peake).  Job  warns  the  friends  to  beware 
of  punishment  (29).  Read  in  28,  "  If  ye  say,  How 
will  we  persecute  him,  and  find  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  him  "  (i.e.  the  real  cause  of  his  affliction).  In  29  the 
general  sense  only  is  clear :  the  text  requires 
emendation. 

Oh.  19  is  the  watershed  of  the  book.  Here  is  solved 
the  first  great  problem — how  Job  in  his  misery  can 
maintain  faith  in  God.  He  does  it  by  drawing  upon 
tho  future.  After  his  death  God  will  vindicate  him 
and  ho  himself  will  be  permitted  to  see  his  Vindicator. 
Sheol  cannot  finally  hold  one  who  on  earth  has  enjoyed 
communion  with  God.  The  stages  by  which  Job 
reaches  this  conclusion  are  marked  in  7s-2i,  1413-15, 
16i8-2i,  192 5t".  After  cli.  19  wo  descend,  as  Christian 
descended  from  the  house  Beautiful  into  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation,  once  nioro  into  the  region  of  doubt  and 
perplexity.  The  second  great  problem  still  remains 
unsolved.  Is  there  a  possible  justification  of  God's 
providence  in  general  ? 

XX.  Second  Speech  of  Zophar.— Zophar  helps  the 
return  to  tho  wider  problem  by  appearing  once  moro 
with  a  strong  doctrine  as  to  the  shortness  of  the  pros 
perity  of  the  wicked.  His  theme  is,  Sin  brings  its  own 
reward. 

1-3.  Zophar  replies  to  Job's  exasperating  words 
(19i-6).  In  2b  mg.  is  probably  to  bo  followed.  In  3b 
Duhm,  on  the  basis  of  LXX,  reads,  "  and  with  wind 
void  of  understanding  thou  answerest  mo." 

4-29.  Tho  portion  of  the  wicked.  How  short  is  his 
joy,  how  utter  his  destruction  !  In  4  tho  literal  trans 
lation  of  the  Heb.  is  "  knowest  thou  this  of  old."  "  In 
that  case  the  question  is  a  mocking  one  "  (Peake).  In 
10  Budde  reads  for  his  "  hands  "  his  "  children  "  with 
slight  alteration  and  better  sense. — 11  says  that  while 
his  bones  are  still  full  of  youth  "  it  "  (his  youth)  is 
prematurely  buried  in  the  grave. — 12f.  describes  sin  as 
a  dainty  morsel  kept  in  the  mouth  ;  but  (14)  it  is 
poison  when  swallowed.  In  15  the  morsel  swallowed 
becomes  ill-gotten  gain.  In  20  "within  him"  u  lit. 
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"  in  his  belly,"  which  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  in 
satiable  greed.  With  23  wo  come  to  the  Divine  judg 
ment  upon  the  wicked  man  ;  here  mg.  is  to  be  preferred  : 
' '  Let  it  be  for  the  filling  of  his  belly  that  God  shall 
cast  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  upon  him,  and  shall 
rain  it  upon  him  as  his  food.'' — 24  represents  the 
wicked  man  as  attacked  by  warriors.  —25  means  that, 
hoping  to  save  his  life,  he  draws  out  the  arrow  which 
has  struck  him  ;  but  the  terrors  of  death  seize  upon 
him. 

XXI.  Job's  Reply. — Zophar  was  graphic  and  vigor 
ous,  but  had  nothing  to  say.     Nevertheless  his  speech 
suggests   to   Job   his  next   argument.     The   facts   aro 
quite  the  opposite  of  what  Zophar  has  said  :  the  wicked 
do  not  die  prematurely.     Is  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
true  ? 

1-6.  Job  invites  the  friends  to  listen  in  silence  (5) 
at  the  terrible  truths  he  has  to  disclose  (6).  In  4  read 
"  of  man  "  (ing.) :  the  meaning  is  that  Job  complains 
of  God. 

7-13.  The  prosperity  of  the  godless.  In  8!.  the 
descriptions  are  quite  idyllic. 

14-22.  Yet  they  renounced  God  :  like  the  friends,  they 
icgarded  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  profit  and 
loss  (15),  but  witii  opposite  results.  It  is  best  to 
treat  16  as  an  anticipated  objection  of  the  friends  (as 
ing. ) :  after  all,  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  not  in 
their  own  power.  God  will  destroy  it.  17f.  will  then 
be  Job's  reply.  19a  again  must  be  given  to  the  friends, 
19b  is  Job's  reply.  The  d^gma  that  a  man  is  punished 
in  his  children  only  means  that  ho  goes  scot  free.  In 
ancient  Israel  the  idea  of  "corporate  personality  "  made 
the  man  and  his  descendants  so  closely  one,  that  the 
punishment  of  the  one  was  the  punishment  of  the 
other.  But  from  the  Exile  onward,  a  growing  indi 
vidualism  made  this  doctrine  seem  unsatisfactory 
(Jer.  3129,  Ezck.  816-21,  181-32).  In  21  "what 
pleasure  "  means  what  concern. — 22.  The  friends  pro 
fess  to  know  God's  dealings  better  than  He  appears 
io  do  Himself,  though  He  is  the  judge  of  the  angels. 

23-26.  How  God  actually  governs.  The  lot  of  men 
differs,  but  at  last  all  alike  die. 

27-34.  Job  understands  the  insinuations  of  the 
friends  (27).  He  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  travellers 
(20).  The  wicked  is  spared  in  the  day  of  calamity  and 
led  away  in  the  day  of  wrath  (trans,  as  mg.  though  it 
involves  slight  alteration).  In  31  Job  speaks  :  Who 
will  rebuke  the  wicked  ?  He  rests  peacefully  in  the 
grave  and  has  innumerable  imitators  (32!.).  In  32 
if  we  translate  as  text,  the  meaning  is  that  the  dead 
man's  efligy  watches  over  his  tomb,  if  as  mg.  that 
precautions  are  taken  against  desecration. 

XXII.  Third  Speech  of  Eliphaz. — The  only  new  thing 
that  Eliphaz  has  to  say,  is  definitely  to  describe  the 
f'n\  of  Job  !     Yet   his  mildness  makes  him  end  with 
bright  promises. 

1-5.  Is  it  not  to  Job's  advantage  to  be  pious  ?  Will 
God  chasten  him  for  anything  else  but  sin  ?  Eliphaz 
would  point  out  that  it  is  Job's  advantage  to  be  pious, 
but  he  completes  his  statement  by  adding  that  it  is 
no  advantage  to  God.  He  means  that  God  is  too 
exalted  to  take  any  interest  in  man,  except  to  reward 
and  punish  him.  Hence  the  cause  of  man's  calamities 
cannot  be  in  God,  but  only  in  man  (6-1 1 ). — 6-9  ascribes 
to  Job  the  sins  typical  of  the  rich  man. — 8,  if  not  a 
gloss,  seems  to  refer  to  the  sin  of  land-grabbing  (Is.  58). 
— 101.  deduce  Job's  calamities  as  the  natural  reward 
of  his  sin. 

12-20.  Job  argues  from  God's  exaltedness  that  He 
cannot  see  through  the  clouds  and  darkness  down  upon 
the  euith  (12-14).  But  He  punished  the  rebels  of  old 


time  (isf.) :  apparently  the  reference  is  to  the  Flood, 
when  the  solid  earth  (their  "  foundation")  was  over 
flowed. — 17f.  (c/.  21i4a,  15^,  i6fr)  breaks  the  connexion, 
and  is  to  be  removed  as  a  gloss.  Then  19f.  tells  how 
the  righteous  rejoiced  over  the  fall  of  the  wicked  (16). 
With  LXX  we  may  change  verbs  in  19  to  perfects. 

21-30.  Kliphaz  recommends  Job  to  return  to  God, 
and  once  more  promises  his  restoration. — 22  means 
that  Job  is  to  regard  his  sufferings  as  disciplinary  (617). 
— 29f.  is  very  obscure  :  the  text  is  dubious.  The  general 
sense  of  29  is  that  God  casts  down  pride  and  saves  the 
humble. — 30  as  it  stands  seems  to  mean  that  God 
will  deliver  even  him  that  is  not  innocent  because  of 
Job's  innocence  (c/.  42s).  The  conclusion  of  Eliphaz's 
speech  is  very  beautiful  Duhm's  comment  is,  how 
ever,  worth  giving.  "  Humility  and  purity  aro  also, 
according  to  this  passage,  for  Eliphaz  the  essential 
elements  of  religion  and  the  secure  foundations  of 
good  fortune  :  both  lie  in  the  power  of  man,  whose 
conduct  God  reviews  and  honours  according  to  fixed 
principles.  Theology  makes  salvation  depend  on  the 
doing  of  men,  religion  on  the  heart  of  God." 

XXIII.-XXIV.  Job's  Roply  to  Eliphaz.— Ho  dwells 
on  the  mystery  of  Providence.  He  cannot  put  his 
own  personal  conviction  of  final  justification  forward 
as  a  general  solution  of  the  problem.  Hence  he  seems 
to  lose  the  vantage  ground  already  reached  and  viewing 
his  own  case  as  a  part  of  the  general  world- problem, 
restates  it  as  a  prelude  to  stating  this  on  the  large 
scale.  His  tone  is,  however,  very  different  from  what 
it  was  before.  Job  dwells  little  on  his  own  misery, 
but  much  on  the  misery  of  the  world. 

To  solve  the  world-problem  a  revelation  here  and 
now  seems  requisite.  The  question  is  no  longer,  Shall 
I  again  find  God  on  my  side  '!  but,  Does  God  govern 
the  world  righteously  ?  Job,  therefore,  putting  out 
of  sight  the  thought  of  meeting  God  by  and  by,  comes 
back  to  the  thought  expressed  in  1822.  though  in  a  very 
different  mood,  of  meeting  Him  here  and  now. 

XXIII.  1-7.  Job  still  rebels,  though  ho  does  his  best 
to  repress  his  complaints  (2).  Translate  as  mg. — 
6f.  shows  the  gain  Job  has  got.  8-12.  He  is  still  in 
quest  of  God,  but  now  is  convinced  that  if  he  could 
find  Him,  God  would  treat  him  reasonably  (contrast 
1)14-16).  God's  inscrutableness  (81.)  now  causes  him 
no  fear  (io).  Trial  will  but  be  the  touchstone  that 
will  reveal  his  innocence  (10-12).  Head  in  12b.  with 
LXX  and  Vulgate,  for  "  more  than  my  necessary  food," 
"  in  my  bosom." 

XXIII.  13-17.  But  God  follows  His  own  will  and 
docs  what  He  pleases.     Therefore  Job  is  afraid. 

In  13a  read  with  Duhm,  "  But  he  has  decreed." 
— 14  points  out  that  Job's  case  does  not  stand  alone. 
— 17  is  obscure.  Read  "  For  I  am  cut  off  by  the  dark 
ness,  and  thick  darkness  covers  my  face  "  (Duhm). 

XXIV.  This  chapter  has  since  Merx  in  1871  been  sub 
jected  to  much  criticism,  the  general  trend  of  which 
has  been  to  deny  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of 
the  chapter  to  Job.     Pcake,  however,  considers  that 
the  chapter  as  a  whole  reflects  Job's  point  of  view, 
though    alien    elements    are   to    be    recognised   in   it. 
Davidson   sums   up   the   chapter  under  the  heading  : 
The   Divine  rectitude  which  Job  misses  in  his  own 
instance  he   equally  misses  in  the  broad  field  of   the 
world. — 1  asks  why  days  of  assize  are  wanting  in  the 
universe  ?     With  2  begins  a  series  of  examples  of  in 
justice.     In  5-8  we  have  the  description  of  a  wretched 
tribe  of  pariahs,  nameless  outcasts,  probably  aborigines. 
In  6  "  provender  "  is  literally  fodder  as  for  animals. 
But  as  the  Heb.  is  literally  "  his  fodder,"  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  emend  "  They  reap  by  night  in  tno 
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field"  (Mere).— 9  should  probably  bo  put  after  4. 
Then  lOf.  may  continue  the  description  of  the  out 
casts  who  by  stealth  raid  the  sheaves  and  the  oil 
and  wine  of  the  rich,  or  it  may  be  that  we  have 
a  fresh  description  of  day  labourers,  who  starve  in 
the  midst  of  the  harvest  they  gather  and  press. — 
12  speaks  of  equal  injustice  in  the  cities.  But  God 
took  no  heed  of  it.— 13f.  describes  the  night-birds, 
who  hate  the  light.  In  14  for  "  with  tho  light"  read 
"when  there  is  no  light."  — 16  See  Ex.  1222*.— 
17  means  that  the  morning  is  to  them  a  time  of  peril, 
on  the  other  hand  they  know  and  care  little  for  tho 
terrors  of  the  deep  darkness. — 18-24  describes  what 
happens  to  these  wrong-doers,  but  18-21  takes  the 
popular  view.  Tho  Revisers  recognise  this  by  insert 
ing  "  Ye  say  "  in  the  margin  :  according  to  which 
Job  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  anticipating  the  views 
of  the  friends.  Or  else  we  must  regard  the  passage  as 
misplaced  from  one  of  their  speeches,  or  as  a  later 
gloss  of  an  orthodox  scribe.  The  text  of  18  is  obscure. 
As  it  stands,  it  seems  to  mean  that  the  wicked  is 
swept  away  like  a  twig  upon  tho  waters  (Hos.  107). 
He  no  longer  visits  his  vineyards,  which  a  curse  has 
made  barren.  In  19f.  again  the  text  is  not  good.— 
22  resumes  Job's  speech  :  translate  as  mg.  "  Yet  God 
by  His  power  maketh  the  mighty  to  continue  :  they 
rise  up,  then  they  believed  not  they  should  live." 
The  meaning  is,  they  recover  oven  from  an  apparently 
fatal  illness.— 23  refers  to  God's  watching  their  ways 
to  keep  them  from  harm.— 24  is  most  naturally  under 
stood  in  the  sense  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is 
brief,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  Job's  point  of  view 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  gloss. 

XXV.-XXVII.  offer  a  difficult  critical  problem.    "  Tho 


(c)  Zophar  fails  to  speak  ;  (d)  ch.  27  has  a  title  pre 
fixed,  which  has  no  real  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  middle 
of  a  speech  belonging  to  the  original  poem  (ch.  29 
forming  no  real  exception)  ;  (e)  the  greater  part  of 
ch.  27  so  completely  contradicts  Job's  views  as  else 
where  expressed,  that  it  seems  very  hard  to  believe 
that  it  can  have  formed  part  of  this  speech  "  (Peake). 
Here  what  is  a  very  usual  rearrangement  will  be 
adopted.  We  shall  take  25  and  265-14  as  Bildad's 
speech,  2Gi-4  and  272-6  as  Job's  reply,  and  277-23 
as  tho  missing  third  speech  of  Zophar.  This  seems  tho 
simplest  arrangement,  though  it  is  open  to  objections. 
For  this  and  alternative  views,  see  Peake's  Commentary. 

XXV.  Opening  of  Bildad's  Third  Speech.— Unable  to 
reply  to  the  facts  of  experience  adduced  by  Job,  he 
nevertheless  makes  his  protest  against  his  argument. 
Let  the  facts  be  what  they  will,  God  is  great  in  power 
and  man  is  unclean  and  sinful  in  his  sight. 

In  2  the  reference  is  to  battles  of  the  angels,  perhaps 
rebellions  against  God,  who  vanquishes  the  rebellious 
angels,  as  long  ago  He  vanquished  the  chaos-monster 
Tiamat  and  her  brood  (Oi3,  2612-13,  Is.  5\g).  With 
4-6  '.'/.  the  words  of  Eliphaz,  4=17-21,  1014—16. 

XXVI.  2-4.  Beginning  of  Job's  Reply  to  Bildad.— 
He  speaks  sarcastically  of  the  helpfulness  and  instruc- 
tiveness    of    Bildad's    speech.     He    must    have    been 
inspired  (4)  ! 

XXVI.  5-14.  Conclusion  of  Bildad's  Speech.— Bildad 
pursues  the  theme  of  the  greatness  of  God,  begun 
in  25  2-3. 

The  giants  (Dt.  2n-2o)  tremble  at  God  (5).  Rephaim 
(Gen.  14s*)  means  both  shades  (mg.)  and  "  giants  ";  per 
haps  the  connexion  is  that  the  giants,  tho  oldest  inhabit 
ants  of  the  earth,  were  the  first  to  go  down  to  Sheol, 


and  so  gave  their  name  to  all  the  shades.  In  any  case  it 
is  best  to  translate  here  "  giants."  It  gives  an  excellent 
illustration  of  God's  power  that  these  mighty  men, 
who  are  conceived  as  having  once  done  battle  with 
Him,  tremble  under  it.  Abaddon  (6)  is  a  synonym  for 
Sheol,  which  lies  open  to  God's  eyes  (Pr.  15n*).  The 
"  north  "  in  7  is  that  part  of  the  eaith  known  to  the 
Jews  as  tho  place  of  great  mountains,  whose  weight 
makes  tho  wonder  that  tho  earth  rests  upon  nothing 
more  wonderful  still.  "  Nothing  "  and  "  empty  space  " 
mean  chaos. — 8  passes  to  tho  wonder  of  the  clouds,  tho 
bottles  of  heaven  (3837),  whose  thin  skins  do  not  burst 
in  spite  of  their  enormous  content.-  9a  is  somewhat 
obscure  ;  the  meaning  apparently  is  that  God  conceals 
His  throne  behind  the  clouds.— 10  is  to  be  explained 
by  reference  to  tho  Babylonian  cosmology,  adopted  in 
Gen.  1.  The  earth  is  a  flat  disc  resting  on  the  •'  great 
deep  "  or  chaos,  an  ocean  of  waters.  Above  it  rises 
the  vault  of  heaven  or  firmament,  which  is  the  sphere 
of  light.  Outside  is  darkness.  In  11  the  pillars  of 
heaven  are  the  mountains.  In  the  Babylonian  cos 
mology  these  rise  from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  disc 
of  tho  earth,  and  upon  them  is  set  the  vault  of  heaven: 
their  roots  go  down  into  the  "  great  deep."— 12  refers 
again  to  tho  "  great  deep  "  or  chaos  under  the  names 
of  the  sea  and  Rahab  (=  Tiamat),  the  chaos  monster 
(c/.  7i2,  9i3).  We  may  translate  either  "  stirreth  up," 
when  the  meaning  is  God  first  incites  and  then  destroys 
the  rebellion  of  Tiamat,  or  else  "  stilleth,"  when  the 
two  lines  of  the  verse  become  parallel, — 13  refers  to  the 
clearing  of  the  storm-clouds.  "  By  his  breath  the  heavens 
are  bright."  The  swift  serpent  is  tho  leviathan  of  3s. 
— 14.  Bildad  has  enumerated  all  these  instances  of  the 
Divine  power,  but  concludes  by  saying  that  all  this  is 
only  tho  mere  fringe  of  its  manifestation. 

XXVII.  2-6.  Continuation  of  Job's  reply  to  Bildad. 
1  must  be  removed  as  a  gloss.  Job  swears  by  God  that 
he  (in  full  possession  of  his  powers,  3)  tells  the  truth  (4). 
God  forbid  that  he  should  justify  tho  friends  (5), 
i.e.  declare  them  in  tho  right :  on  the  contrary  he  will 
maintain  his  innocence  (6).  In  6b  follow  mg. 

XXVII.  7-23.  Third   Speech   of   Zcphar.— He   once 
more  reiterates,  in  spite  of  all  Job  has  said,  that  the 
wicked  shall  perish.     He  bursts  out  "  Let  mine  enemy 
be  as  God's  enemy.     I  can  wish  him  no  worse  doom." 
In  8  translate  as  nig. — 11  is  quite  in  the  vein  of  Zophar, 
who  feels  very  much  in  the  secrets  of  God  (115-6).    The 
plurals  "  you  "  and  "  ye  "  have  probably  been  substi 
tuted  for  singulars  when  Zophar's  speech  had  become 
attributed  to  Job.     (Peako,  however,  gives  u  and  12 
to  Job,  taking  them  as  the  opening  and  closing  verses 
of  a  suppressed  description  of  the  immorality  of  God's 
government  of  tho  world.)     From  13  onward  we  have 
the  conventional  description  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked. 

In  15  read  "  their  widows  "  with  LXX.  In  18  read 
for  "  moth  "  with  Syr.  "  spider  "  (814).  For  the  frail 
"  booth  "  made  for  the  use  of  the  night-watchman  in 
a  vineyard,  cf.  Is.  Is. — 19  is  obscure. — In  19a  follow 
LXX  and  Syr.  with  mg. — 19b  perhaps  means  he  wake& 
and  is  immediately  destroyed. 

XXVIII.  Here  again  we  come  to  a  critical  question. 
It  is  difficult  to  fit  this  chapter  into  the  argument, 
whether  277-23  is  given  to  Job  or  to  Zophar.     It  is  a 
widely  accepted  conclusion  of  scholars  that  the  chapter 
is  an  independent  poem  on  Wisdom  (a  very  fine  one) 
which  has  somehow  found  its  way  into  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Job.     In  its  present  form  it  opens  with  the 
word   "  For,"   marking   a   connexion  with  something 
that  has  gone  before  ;    so  that  the  beginning  appears 
to  bo  lost.     Duhm  has  suggested  that  since  the  word 
"  whence  cometh  wisdom    (or    "  where   shall  wisdom 
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bo  found  ")  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ?  " 
occur  as  a  refrain  in  the  poem,  it  probably  also  began 
with  them.  The  poem  has  a  parallel  in  Pr.  8. 

1-11.  The  First  Strophe.— (Where  shall  wisdom  be 
found  ?)  For  silver,  gold,  iron,  and  copper  can  be 
found  by  mining  (if.).  The  miners  set  an  end  to  the 
darkness  (with  their  lamps)  and  so  search  the  dark 
depth  of  the  earth  (3). — 4  is  very  obscure.  Duhm 
reads.  "  He  breaketh  open  a  shaft  away  under  the  foot. 
He  hangs  beneath  swinging  on  a  rope."  Some  such 
emendation  is  absolutely  necessmy. — 5  suggests  a 
contrast  between  the  peaceful  growth  of  the  corn 
above  ground  and  the  blasting  of  the  rocks  beneath 
(read  "  by  fire  "  instead  of  "  as  by  fire  ").  From  6 
we  should  probably  pass  on  to  9-il,  completing  the 
description  of  mining.  Peake  much  improves  the 
sense  by  transferring  7f.,  which,  as  Duhm  says,  clearly 
speaks  of  the  path  to  the  home  of  wisdom,  to  a  position 
after  12. 

12-19.  The  Second  Strophe.— -Here,  as  above  men 
tioned,  we  should  probably  insert  after  12,  11,,  which 
here  fits  in  admirably.  Where  shall  wisdom  bo  found  ? 
No  bird's  eye  has  seen  the  path,  nor  beast  trodden 
it.  Man  knows  not  the  way  thereof  (in  13  "  way  " 
is  read  by  LXX  instead  of  "  price  '').  The  deep  and 
the  sea  possess  it  not.  It  is  absolutely  priceless  (15— 19). 
"  There  is  great  difficulty  in  identifying  the  precious 
stones  of  this  passage,  and  the  ancient  versions  do  not 
help  us  much.  For  '  onyx  '  wo  should  perhaps  read 
'  beryl '  or  '  malachite  '  ;  the  '  sapphire  '  is  the  lapis 
lazuli  ;  '  coral  '  is  only  a  guess  ;  '  rubies  '  should 
probably  be  '  red  corals  '  ;  and  the  '  topaz  '  may  be 
either  serpentine  or  the  peridot  "  (Strahan). 

20-28.  Third  Strophe  .—Whence  then  comet  h  wis 
dom?  Man  and  beast,  Abaddon  (see  2(>6)  and  Death  are 
all  in  the  dark.  God  alone  knows  (23).  At  the  time  of 
the  creation,  when  God  weighed  out  the  wind  and  the 
waters,  and  regulated  the  rain  and  the  lightning  (25!.), 
then  He  created  wisdom  and  understood  its  innermost 
nr.Uire.  "Declare"  (27)  perhaps  means  that  Gi.d 
named  the  name  of  wisdom,  expressing  thereby  her 
qualities.  Duhm  translates  "  study."  "  Established  " 
(27)  perhnps  means  "created"  (Peake)  or  "took  it 
as  a  pattern  "  (Strahan). 

23  is  a  gloss.  The  chapter  regards  wisdom  as  be 
longing  to  none  but  God  and  as  His  instrument,  or 
perhaps  model,  in  the  work  of  creation.  This  vrr,-;:- 
represents  wisdom  as  a  human  possession  ;  it  is  the 
fear  of  God.  The  verse  expresses  the  interest  of  some 
scribe  in  practical  piety.  Cf.  the  similar  addition. 
EC.  12i3. 

XXIX.-XXXI.  Job's  Reply  to  Zophar.— He  sums  up 
his  whole  case,  ending  with  an  appeal  to  God.  In  29 
he  surveys  hi.-  former  happy  days,  in  30  his  present 
misery.  31  is  his  great  "  oath  of  clearing  "  :  Job 
solemnly  protests  his  innocence  and  invites  God  to 
judge  his  case.  In  3021-24  Job  almost  returns  to  his 
former  feeling  against  God.  Since  192sf.  he  has 
moved  away  from  his  great  conviction  that  God  will 
ultimately  right  him,  to  face  the  general  problem  of 
Providence,  and  has  come  to  the  dreadful  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  moral  law  in  the  universe.  He  comes 
back,  therefore,  to  the  point  from  which  he  started, 
and  demands  that  God  should  clear  up  matters  here 
snd  now.  It  was  necessary  to  the  poet  that  Job  should 
thus  present  his  case  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Divine 
revelation  which  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  ot 
Providence.  He  allows  Job  to  gain  the  victory  ot 
faith  and  then  to  lose  ground  again,  so  as  to  state  the 
wider  problem  and  deal  with  it. 

XXIX.  Job's  Former  Happy  Days. — 1-6.  Job  longs 


that  he  might  once  again  live  as  of  old  under  God's 
favour.     In  4  "  secret  "  means  intimacy  (cf.  Ps.  2614). 

7-10.  Job  describes  the  reverence  done  to  him  by 
not  only  the  young,  but  even  the  aged  and  the  honour 
able.  The  gate  of  the  city  is  the  place  of  assembly, 
the  "  counsel-house."  Job  lives  on  his  country  estate, 
but  goes  into  the  city  to  give  counsel. 

21-25  should  probably  now  follow  (Budde,  Peake). 
These  verses  continue  the  subject  of  7-10.  In  22 
"  dropped  "  means  dropped  as  rain  (23).  In  24a  mg. 
yields  a  better  sense  than  text.  Budde  reads  "  I 
laughed  on  them  and  they  were  confident."  In  25, 
"  their  way  "  probably  moans  "  their  course  of  action.'1 
Job  means  that  he  chose  out  their  line  of  action  in  the 
counsel. 

11-17.  This  follows  well  upon  25.  In  this  beautiful 
passage  Job  classifies  himself  as  a  helper  of  the  help 
less.  In  11  "  blessed  me  "  means  called  me  happy, 
i.e.  because  of  his  good  life  which  must  bring  pros 
perity  ;  the  eye's  witness  means  that  it  saw  what  Job 
was  doing  and  testified  his  praise.  In  14a  "  diadem  " 
is  as  in  mg.  "  turban." 

18-20.  Consequently  Job  looked  forward  to  a  long 
and  untroubled  life.  In  18b  read  as  mg.  "  as  the 
phtenix."  The  poet  refers  to  the  Egyptian  story  of 
this  bird,  which  renewed  its  life  every  500  years, 
and  was  naturally,  therefore,  an  illustration  of  great 
longevity.  The  "  bow  "  in  20  is  the  symbol  of  strength. 

XXX.  Job's  Present  Misery. — As  the  text  stands  at 
present,  Job  begins  by  complaining  that  the  very 
abjects  of  society  now  despise  him.  Many  scholars, 
however,  detach  2-8  as  a  misplaced  section  of  the 
description  of  the  outcasts,  which  we  have  already  met 
in  24sf.  "  When  we  look  at  the  passage  apart  from 
verse  i,  the  impression  it  makes  is  not  one  of  con 
tempt  for  their  abject  condition,  but  of  pity  for  their 
misery.  Hence  the  greater  part  would  have  been 
better  suited  to  one  of  Job's  delineations  of  human 
wretchedness  than  to  the  picture  he  is  painting  of  his 
own  distress,  from  which  he  is  diverted  at  a  surprisingly 
t-arly  point  "  (Peake).  Duhm,  followed  by  Strahaii. 
treats  i  as  an  insertion  intended  to  connect  2-8  with 
its  present  context.  Peake  allows  it  to  stand  as  part 
of  Job's  speech,  which  is  perhaps  better,  as  9  seems 
to  require  some  introduction. 

1.  Job  complains  of  the  mockery  of  his  inferiors.- — 
2-8.  Misery  of  the  outcast. — 2a  works  the  passage  into 
the  context  by  making  them  into  erewhile  servants  of 
Job.  Duhm  reads,  "  Yea,  the  strength  of  their  hands 
fails,  vigour  (so  mg.)  is  perished  in  them." — 3b  needs 
emendation  ;  Duhm  reads,  "  They  grope  in  wasteness 
and  desolation."  In  7  their  uncouth  speech  is  called 
braying  (cf.  24s).  In  8  "  base  men  "  is  literally  "  men 
of  no  name." 

9-15.  Here  we  join  on  to  1,  reading  instead  of  "  and 
now,"  "  but  now."  Job  describes  how  his  enemies 
insult  him.  In  10  translate  "  spit  before  me."  In  11 
read  as  mg.  "  my  cord."  God  has  loosed  Job's  bow 
string  (cf.  292O),  and  afflicted  him  ;  his  persecutors 
therefore  cast  off  all  restraint.  In  12f.  the  text  is 
corrupt.  For  12  Peako  and  Strahan  read  "  against  me 
rise  the  rabble  ;  they  have  cast  up  their  ways  of  de 
struction."  For  15M4a  Duhm,  with  help  of  LXX, 
reads,  "  They  break  up  my  path,  they  destroy  my 
way.  His  helpers  surround  me,  and  through  a  wide 
breach  they  come." — 14b,  15a  go  together.  "  The 
fortress  is  stormed,  and  terrors  let  loose  upon  the 
vanquished "  (Strahan).  In  15  read  for  "  they 
chased  "  "  is  chased  "  or  else  follow  mg. 

1&-31  describes  Job's  affliction,  God's  cruelty  to 
him,  and  ends  upon  a  note  of  the  most  poignant 
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lamentation.  In  17a  mg.  gives  the  right  sense,  in  17b 
the  text. — 18  is  obscure.  Duhm  reads  for  18a,  "  By 
reason  of  my  great  wasting  my  garment  is  crumpled 
together." — 18b  means,  "  It  clings  to  me  like  a  vest." 
"  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  lino  also  refers  to  his 
emaciation.  But  the  garment  would  surely  hang 
loosely  on  his  shrunken  body,  so  that  wo  should  perhaps 
suppose  that  here  the  reference  is  to  the  abnormal 
swelling  of  other  parts  of  the  body  which  makes  his 
garment  fit  tight  to  tlie.se  "  (Peake). 

20-23  describe  God's  cruelty.  In  20,  as  the  text 
stands  "  thou  lookest  "  must  mean  lookest  maliciously. 
Some  read  ''  thou  lookest  not."  Syr.,  however,  in 
tensifies  meaning  of  present  text  by  reading,  "  Thou 
standest." — 24  is  obscure.  Either  follow  mg.  or  read 
with  Dillmann,  "  Howbeit  doth  not  a  sinking  man 
stretch  forth  his  hand  ?  Or  doth  he  not  in  his 
calamity  cry  for  help  ?  "  Job  had  wept  for  others 
(25),  why  not  for  himself  ?  With  26,  therefore,  his 
complaint  begins  anew.  — 27a  describes  the  ceaseless 
turmoil  of  his  inner  emotions.  Compare  Goethe's  lines: 

"  Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt 
Weiss  was  ich  leide. 
Es  scluvindclt  mir  :   es  bronnt 
Mein  Eingewcide." 

In  28a  follow  mg.— 28b  is  strange  ;  what  assembly 
is  meant  ?  Duhrn  emends,  "  I  stand  up  in  the  assembly 
of  jackals."— 28a  as  translated  in  my.  and  30  describe 
the  symptoms  of  Job's  disease. 

XXXI.  ':  The  Oath  of  Clearing."— Job's  final  pro 
testation  of  his  innocence,  and  appeal  to  God  to  judge 
him.  This  chapter,  says  Duhm,  is  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  OT  ethic,  higher  than  the  Decalogue  or 
even  than  the  prophets,  since  they  deal  with  social 
not  private  morality.  Duhm  notes  especially  the 
humanity  towards  the  slave  based  on  the  fact  of  a 
common  creation,  also  that  we  are  not  to  hate  our 
enemies.  (Job  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Love 
your  enemies  ;  "  that  is  Christ's.) 

1-4.  Job  clears  himself  of  secret  sensual  desires.  He 
remembered  that  the  all-seeing  God  punishes  the  evil 
doer.  Job  speaks  from  the  standpoint  he  had  occupied 
before  his  trials  made  him  doubt  the  Divine  justice. 

5-8.  He  clears  himself  of  falsehood  and  covetousness. 
—9-12  of  adultery.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  this  let 
his  wife  become  another's  slave  and  concubine  (10). 
The  slave-woman  at  the  mill  was  the  lowest  female 
slave  (Ex.  11s). 

13-23.  Job  clears  himself  of  the  abuse  of  power,  or 
the  selfish  indifference  of  wealth.— 21  means  that  Job 
knew  that  with  his  great  influence  he  could  always 
win  his  cause  in  the  courts. 

24-34.  Job  clears  himself  of  trust  in  his  wealth,  of 
idolatrous  tendencies,  of  hating  his  enemy,  of  inhospi- 
tableness,  of  other  secret  sin. 

27b  is  literally,  "  and  my  hand  hath  kissed  my 
mouth."  "  This  strange  form  is  chosen  because  the 
hand  is  the  main  instrument  in  the  act ;  first  it  touches 
the  lips  to  receive  the  kiss,  then  wafts  the  kiss  to  the 
object  of  worship.  The  kiss  of  homage  was  given  to 
images  by  the  worshipper,  and  of  course  '  thrown  '  to 
such  deities  as  the  distant  heavenly  bodies  "  (Peake). 
Of  29  Duhm  says  that  if  ch.  31  is  the  crown  of  the 
ethical  development  of  the  OT,  then  this  verse  is  the 
jewel  in  the  crown.  In  33  probably  instead  of  text 
"  like  Adam  "  we  should  translate  as  mg.  "  after  the 
manner  of  men." 

35-37.  Oh  that  one  would  hear  him  !  Let  God  give 
him  hie  indictment,  he  would  proudly  confront  Him 
and  declare  his  innocence. 


In  35  "signature"  is  the  "  mark"  which  Job  in 
imagination  appends  to  his  declaration  of  innocence. — 
35c  is  incomplete,  but  the  sense  is  rightly  given  by  RV. 
The  adversary  is  God.  The  language  in  this  verse 
reflects  a  judicial  procedure  where  the  charge  and  the 
defence  were  laid  before  the  court  in  writing. 

38-40.  Job  clears  himself  of  having  violently  dis 
possessed  others  of  their  land  (as  Ahab  did  Naboth). 
The  cry  of  the  land  (38)  is  to  be  understood  as  the  cry 
of  the  blood  of  the  dispossessed  owners.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  verses  are  out  of  place ;  where 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  we  should  insert 
them  is  not  clear.  Unfortunately,  however,  their 
presence  where  they  are  spoils  the'  magnificent  close 
of  bV. 

XXXIL-XXXVII.  Speech  of  Elihu.— Reasons  have 
already  been  given  in  the  Introduction  for  regarding 
this  as  a  later  addition  to  the  poem.  The  point  of 
view  of  Elihu  is  very  much  that  of  Eliphaz,  viz.  that 
suffering  is  disciplinary.  If  it  is  rightly  accepted,  and 
its  lesson  learned,  God  will  graciously  restore  the 
sufferer.  An  interesting  point  in  the  theology  of 
Elihu  is  the  idea  of  the  intercession  of  angels  (3323ff.). 

XXXII.  1-5.  Prose  introduction,  explaining  the 
intervention  of  Elihu.  Observe  that  whereas  Job  and 
his  friends  are  introduced  without  genealogy  it  is  not 
so  with  Elihu.  His  name  means  "  He  is  my  God," 
that  of  Barachel  his  father  "  God  blesses."  Buz  is  a 
Nahorite  clan,  according  to  Gen.  222 1.  Uz  and  Buz 
were  brothers. 

XXXII.  6-14.  Elihu  had  remained  silent  because  of 
his  youth.  However  wisdom  is  not  a  matter  of  age, 
but  of  Divine  inspiration.  Where  the  friends  have 
failed,  Elihu  will  succeed  :  there  is  no  need  to  call  in 
God. — 13  "  is  a  direct  polemic  against  the  poet,  a 
strong  assertion  that  the  Divine  speeches  which  follow 
had  Jbeen  better  omitted  "  (Peake). 

XXXII.  15-22.   If  the  friends  have  nothing  to  say, 
that  is  no  reason  for  Elihu's  silence.       He  is  full  of 
words,   and  must  give  them  vent.     The  fear  of  God 
will  prevent  his  showing  partiality. 

XXXIII.  1-7.  Elihu    turns    to    Job   and    bids   him 
answer  him,  if  he  can.     He  will  not  terrify  him  into 
silence,  as  Job  said  God  would  (934,  I32i). 

4  should  follow  6  and  thus  5  follow  immediately 
on  3.  This  gives  a  much  better  connexion.  In  7  for 
"  my  pressure  "  read,  with  LXX,  "  my  hand." 

8-13.  Job  has  declared  that  he  is  innocent,  and  that 
God  is  his  enemy.  He  is  unjust  in  doing  so.  God  is 
great.  Observe -that  lOb  quotes  1324,  11  quotes  1327. 
In  13  read,  "  Why  dost  thou  strive  against  Him,  for 
that  He  does  not  answer  any  of  thy  words  '!  " 

XXXIII.  14-18.  God  answers  man  in  two  ways. 
One  is  by  visions  of  the  night,  to  withhold  him  from 
destruction. 

In  14  read  "  God  speaketh  in  one  way,  yea  in  two  if 
man  rogardeth  it  not,"  With  the  vision  of  the  night, 
cf.  4i2i.  "  Sealeth  their  instruction  "  (16)  means  that 
God,  after  opening  the  ear,  closes  it  and  seals  the 
instruction  communicated,  or  else  that  God  impresses 
the  instruction  on  the  hearer  as  a  seal  is  stamped 
upon  wax.  In  18  read  as  in  mg.  "  That  ho  may  keep 
back." 

XXXIII.  19-30.  There  is  a  second  way,  when  a  man 
3  brought  near  to  death,  and  the  destroying  angela 
wait  to  take  his  life.  Then  an  angel  of  mercy  instructs 
man  in  the  meaning  of  his  suffering,  intercedes  for  him, 
and  provides  a  ransom  from  the  destroyer,  so  that  he 
is  restored  to  health,  and  avows  before  men  hig 
own  sin  and  God's  mercy.  In  these  and  other  ways 
God  savingly  deals  with  men. 

12  a 
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In  21  read  "  his  flesh  is  consumed  by  wasting " 
(Duhm),  instead  of  "  consumed  that  it  cannot  be  seen," 
The  developed  angelology  of  the  above  passage  ia 
verv  notable.  Duhm  says  that  it  makes  it  probablo 
that  the  Elihu  -speeches  are  very  late.  "  The  idea  of 
spirits  hostile  to  or  protective  of  the  soul  can  hardly 
have  originated  -without  foreign  influence,  though  wo 
can  hardly  determine  whether  we  have  before  i 
Persian  of  Egyptian  or  other  ideas."  Compare  t he- 
angels  in  Daniel  and  Tobit,  What  the  ransom  men 
tioned  in  24  is,  we  are  not  told  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  sufferer's  affliction  (30 18). 

XXXIII.  31-33.  Let  Job  listen  in  silence  to  Ehhu, 
who,  however,  will  gladly  hear  if  Job  has  any  reply. 

XXXIV.  1-9.  Elihu    summons    the    wise    men    wh;> 
hear  him  to  seek  a  right  decision.     Job  has  accused 
God  of  injustice,  when  he  is  innocent.     But  in  reality 
Job  is  tho  worst  of  scorners,  for  he  denies  the  profit 
of  religion. 

3  is  quoted  from  12u.     With  7f.,  cf.  Ps.  li. 

1G-15.  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  but  will  render  to 
each  man  retribution.  He  is  no  deputy  of  some  higher 
power  (13),  but  tho  Sovereign  Lord  of  man's  breath  ; 
when  He  withdraws  it,  man  returns  to  dust. 

In  13b-14  read,  "  Who  setteth  his  heart  on  the  whole 
world.  If  he  cause  his  spirit  to  return  to  him 
and  gather  in  to  him  his  breath  "  (Duhm,  transferring 
"his  heart"  from  14  to  13?;).  The  meaning  of  13^ 
then  is  that  God  can  see  all  that  takes  place  in  the 
whole  world,  nothing  escapes  His  notice.  With  14, 
cf.  334,  Ps.  1042o.f..  EC.  12r. 

XXXIV.  16-28.  Injustice  is  incompatible  with  rule. 
How  does  Job  condemn  God,  before  whom  even  kings 
and  princes  are  vile,  and  who  regards  rich  and  poor 
alike?  He  sees  the  oppressor  and  suddenly  destroys 

In  16  follow  mg.  "  only  understand."  In  18  read 
with  LXX,  Vulg.  "  Who  saith  to  a  king,  Thou  art 
vile,  and  to  nobles,  Ye  are  wicked  ;  that  respocteth 
not  the  persons  of  princes."  It  is  God  who  so  speaks, 
In  20b  read  for  "  the  people  "  with  Budde  li  tho  rich  "^ 
"  without  hand  "  moans  by  tho  act  of  God.  In  23 
read,  "  For  he  appointeth  no  set  time  for  a  man  that 
ho  should  eo  before  God  in  judgment "  (Wright, 
Budde,  Duhm).  In  26a  some  emendation  is  necessary ; 
the  oppressors  were  wicked  and  cannot  well  be  struck 
"  as  wicked  men."  Perhaps  we  should  read,  _"  J 
wrath  breaks  the  wicked,  Ho  striketh  at  them  in  tho 
open  sight  of  the  o there  "  (Bickell,  Buddo). 

XXXIV.  29-37.  If  God  does  not  intervene,  who  can 
condemn  Him,  even  if  He  set  up  the  wicked  to  rule  ? 
If  only  man  penitently  confesses  his  sin,  is  Job  to  pre 
sume  to  fix  his  punishment  ?  Wise  men  will  say  that 
Job  has  spoken  without  wisdom.  Would  that  Job  were 
tried  to  tho  end,  for  to  his  sin  he  adds  rebellion  against 

29-33  is  very  difficult.  In  29a  render,  "  If  he  re 
mains  quiet."  Budde  reads  in  29b  "  blame "  for 
"  behold,"  and  omits  29c  as  a  gloss.  In  30  read  with 
Theodotion  and  tho  Targum,  "  If  he  cause  a  godless 
man  to  reign,  One  of  them  that  ensnare  the  people. 
The  best  construction  of  31-33  seems  to  be,  "  If  any 
one  say  unto  God,  I  have  borne  chastisement  .  .  . 
shall  his  recompense  be  as  thou  wilt  that  thou  refusest 
it  ?  "  "  Job  is  asked  in  amazement  if  any  man  who 
uses  the  language  of  penitence  will  presume  to  dictate 
to  God  the  chastisement  which  he  should  receive. 
Elihu  in  polite  scorn,  declines  to  join  in  such  impiety  " 
(Strahan).  In  33b  Ley  reads  "  For  thou  must  choose 
and  not  God."  This  giveQ  a  much  better  sense.  ; 

XXXV.  1-8.  Elihu    inquires    whether    it    is    Jobs 


righteousness  which  finds  expression  in  his  question 
as  to  the  profitableness  of  religion.  Let  him  look  to 
tho  heavens  and  see  how  far  God  is  above  him.  Man  a 
aiu  or  righteousness  in  no  way  injures  or  profits  God,  bub 
only  other  men.  In  2  instead  of  "  Or  sayest  thou,  my 
righteousness  is  more  than  God's,"  translate  "  And 
cailest  it  my  righteousness  before  God."  With  5,  6,  7, 
cf  222  °  12. 

XXXV.  9-16.  Men  cry  out  by  reason  of  oppression, 
but  do  not  inquire  after  God,  who  gives  songs  in^tho 
night  and  makes  us  wiser  than  tho  animals.     They 
cry  because  of  the  pride  of  evil  men,  but  God  does  not 
answer,  since  the  cry  is  "  vanity,"  has  no  real  religious 
character.     How  much  less  will  He  hear  Job,  who  is 
frankly  irreligious  (14)?     In  15  follow  mg.,  But  now, 
because  ho  hath  not  visited  in  his  anger,  Thou  sayest, 
He  does  not  greatly  regard  arrogance  (16).     Thus  doth 
Job  open  his  mouth  in  vanity,  etc.     This  is  Elihu's 
condemnation  of  Job's  criticism  of  God's  government, 

XXXVI.  1-4.  Elihu  has  yet  words  to  utter  for  God. 
By  a  wide  survey  he  will  establish  the  righteousness  of 
his  Maker.     All  'that  Elihu  says  is  true  and  his  know 
ledge  perfect. 

XXXVI.  5-12.  God  is  mighty,  yet  despises  none. 
He  destroys  the  wicked,  but  watches  over  the  righteous, 
exalting  them  to  honour.  If  He  afflicts  them  it  is  to 
bring  home  to  them  their  sin.  Thus  God  instructs 
them  and  teaches  them  repentance.  If  they  repent 
they  prosper,  but,  if  not,  destruction  is  their  portion. 

In  5b  read  "  He  is  mighty  in  strength  and  under 
standing  "  (Ley).  In  7  read  "  his  sight  "  with  LXX 
instead  "of  "  his  eyes." 

XXXVI.  13-21.  The  godless  cherish  angry  thoughts 
about  God's  discipline— they  refuse  to  cry  for  God't! 
help  (13).  They  die  young,  perishing  like  the  sodomites 
(those  religiously  consecrated  to  unnatural  vice  ;  see 
Dt.  23i7).  God  saves  tho  afflicted  by  his  affliction, 
and  opens  their  ear  by  adversity  (following  in  i&tng. 
instead  of  text).  So  God  would  have  dealt  with  Job 
(16).  As  it  is,  Job  is  visited  by  the  Divine  judgment 
(17)!  Let  not  Job  be  led  astray  by  his  sufferings  (18). 
Nothing  but  suffering  can  avail  to  save  him  (19).  Let 
him  not  desire  the  calamity  that  overwhelms  nations 
(20),  or  choose  iniquity  rather  than  affliction. 

16-20  is  a  very  obscure  and  corrupt  passage.  The 
general  sense  may  be  as  above  given  ;  but  almost 
every  lino  is  matter  of  dispute.  In  18  read  "  Because 
there  is  wrath  (i.e.  with  God),  beware  lest  thou  be  led 
away  into  mockery"  (Peako).  The  ransom  alluded 
to  in  18b  is  tho  suffering  which  is  the  only  way  of 
deliverance  and  escape  for  Job.  In  19a  we  should 
perhaps  translate  "  will  thy  riches  suffice,  without 
distress."  This  is  the  rendering  above  implied  but  is 
by  no  means  certain.— 20  is  a  crux  interpretum—vrhv 
should  Job  desire  the  night  when  peoples  are  cut  off 
(cf.  however,  184)  ?  In  any  case,  what  is  the  con 
nexion  with  the  context  ? 

XXXVI.  22-26.  God  is  great — who  can  teach  like 
Him  ?  Can  man  command  or  criticise  Him  ?  Man's 
part  is  to  magnify  his  work  in  psalms,  though  only 
beholding  it  from  afar,  and  unable  to  comprehend  it. 

XXXVI.  27-33.  God  draws  up  the  water-drops  and 
lets  them  fall  in  rain.  Who  can  understand  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  clouds,  the  thunders  which  fill  the 
cloud  where  He  dwells  ?  (cf.  Ps.  18n).  He  is  sur 
rounded  with  light  (30).  By  the  thunderstorm  He 
iud^es  the  peoples  and  supplies  humanity  with  food 
(by°the  fertilising  rain).  He  fills  His  hands  with  the 
lightning  and  sends  it  home  to  its  mark. 

30b  is  unintelligible.  Budde  reads,  "  and  the  roots 
of  the  sea  He  laya  bare."  Duhm  corrects  the  whole 
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vorpe,  "  Behold  Ho  spreadeth  His  cloud  about  him, 
and  He  coveroth  the  tops  of  the  mountains."  In  33 
road  "  His  war-cry  announceth  Him,  kindling  His 
wrath  against  iniquity  "  (Duhin). — 331),  as  it  stands,  is 
quite  unintelligible. 

XXXVII.  1-13.  Elihu  trembles  at  this.  Listen  to 
the  thunder.  First  the  lightning  flashes  (3)  then  the 
thunder  follows  (4f. ). — 2  suggests  that  a  thunderstorm 
was  actually  taking  place  while  Elihu  was  speaking, 
and  many  see  in  this  a  preparation  for  the  manifesta 
tion  of  Yahweh  in  ch.  38.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  the  author  intended  this,  as  ho  passes  on  from  the 
thunderstorm  to  snow  and  rain.  These  God  sends  en 
the  earth  (G).  They  stop  the  work  of  man  (7)  and 
drive  the  beasts  to  tho  covert  of  their  dens  (8).  The 
storm  comes  out  of  the  chamber  (where  it  dwells), 
and  cold  from  tho  granaries  where  it  is  treasured 
(reading  "granaries  "  for  the  word  translated  "north  " 
in  9b,  and  omitting  the  words  "  of  tho  south  "  in  9a,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  Hebrew). 
Ice  is  formed  by  the  breath  of  God  (i.e.  the  winter 
•wind),  and  the  waters  are  congealed  (so  mg.).  God 
fills  the  cloud  with  moisture,  and  guides  the  light 
ning  to  do  His  will,  whether  for  correction  or  for 
mercy. 

Omit  "  or  "  in  13a  as  a  mistaken  repetition,  and 
read,  "  Whether  it  be  for  correction  for  His  land,  or 
for  mercy." 

XXXVII.  14-13.  Job  is  invited  to  consider  God's 
wonders.  Does  lie  know  how  God  lays  His  charge 
upon  them,  i.e.  probably  the  phenomena  just  described 
by  Elihu  in  1—13  ?  Does  ho  understand  the  flashing 
of  the  lightning,  the  balancing  of  the  clouds,  the 
warmth  and  stillness  accompanying  the  sirocco  ?  Can 
he  spread  out  the  firmament  firm  and  bright  as  a 
metal  mirror  ? 

XXXVII.  19-24.  How  can  he,  whoso  mind  is  dark, 
address  God  ?     Shall   I   invite   Him   to   converse  and 
court  destruction  ?    (iqf.).     In   21   follow   mg.    "  And 
now  men  cannot  look  on  the  light  when  it  is  bright  in 
the  skies   when   the   wind  hath  passed  and  cleansed 
them  "    (i.e.  when  it    has  cleared   away  the  clouds). 
But  if  man  cannot  look  on  the  light  in  the  skies  how 
much  less  can  he  look  on  God  ?  ( -2).     "  The  north  " 
was  conceived  by  the  post-oxilic  Jews  as  the  home  of 
God  (cf.  Is.  14i3).     The  golden  splendour  is  therefore 
the    radiance    streaming    from    God's    throne.     Tho 
Almighty  is  unsearchable,  He  is  great  in  power,  yet 
not  unjust  (23).     Men  must  fear  him,  Ho  regards  not 
those  who  think  themselves  wise  (24).     In  23  render, 
"  Touching  the   Almighty  we  cannot  find   Him  out, 
He  is  excellent  in   power  and   in  judgment"   and  to 
plenteous  justice  Ho  doeth  no  violence  "  (Peake). 

XXXVIII.  1-XLII.  6.  The  Divine   Speeches.— Here 
after    the    Elihu    interpolation    32-37,    we    return    to 
the  original  poem  and  the   solution  of   31,   in  which 
Job  summed  up  his  second  problem,  that  of  Divine 
Providence,  by  challenging  God  to  show  the  justice 
of  His  treatment  of  himself.     The  poet  ha*  no  direct 
answer  to  give  to  the  problem  Job  has  raised.     Ho 
canr>ot  lift  the  veil  of  the  future,  and  show  another 
world  where  wrongs  are  righted  and  the  balance  of 
this   world  is    redressed.     He  can   only  point  to  the 
creation  and  say,  "  God  is  there  ;    how  wonderful  is 
His  creative  power,"    The  world  is  certainly  an  enigma  ; 
well,  let  it  be  an  enigma.     God  is  greater  than  we. 
Moreover,  the  poet  teaches  that,  enigma  or  no  enigma, 
piety  is  still   possible.     Though  Job  never  comes  to 
understand  the   Divine  Providence,  yet  he  sees  God 
face  to  face  and  bows  in  humility  before  Him.     We 
may  compare  with  the  argument  of  tho  poet,  "  Provi 


dence  is  a  mystery,  but  so  is  tho  creation,"  that  of 
Butler's  Annlorjy,  "  Revelation  is  a  mystery,  but  so 
is  nature." 

XXXVIII.  1-3.  Yahweh,  speaking  to  Job  out  of  tho 
storm,  challenges  him  to  the  contest,  which  he  has  so 
often  demanded. 

XXXVIII.  4-38.  The  Wonders  of  the  Inanimate 
Creation. — Where  was  Job  when  the  earth  was  made  ? 
The  work  of  creation  is  described  as  tho  building  of  a 
house.  In  7  the  stars,  which  are  older  than  the  world 
(contrast  Gen.  1:6),  arc  thought  of  as  animated  beings  : 
the  "  sons  of  God  "  are  the  angols.  Tho  morning  stars 
and  the  anjrois  then  composed  the  choir  at  tho  laying 
of  earth's  foundation-stone  ;  tho  stone-laying,  there 
fore,  look  place  in  the  morning. 

8-11  spcr.ks  of  the  taming  of  the  sea  :  when  it  burst 
forth  from  the  womb  of  chaon,  God  clothed  the  new 
born  child  with  the  cloud  and  swaddled  it  with  thick 
cloud.  In  10  read  as  nig.  "  and  brake  for  it  a 
boundary."  The  verse  as  a  whole  describes  how  God 
set  tho  rocky  coast  as  the  bound  of  the  sea. --12-16 
speaks  of  the  miracle  of  the  dawn.  In  13  "  The 
personified  Dawn  is  represented  as  seizing  the  coverlet 
of  darkness  under  which  tho  earth  has  been  sleeping, 
and  shaking  tho  wicked  out  of  it  like  flies  "  (Strahan). 
— 14  describes  how  with  the  coming  of  the  dawn  tho 
shapelossnoss  of  the  earth  by  night  is  suddenly  changed 
into  definiteness  as  when  a  sea!  is  stamped  upon  clay : 
"  as  a  garment  "  seems  to  describe  the  varied  colours 
of  the  landscape  :  mg.  ''  as  in  a  garment  "  gives  the 
sense,  continuing  14a,  things  are  defined  by  the  light 
as  a  garment  by  its  clinging  to  the  wearer.  In  15  the 
light  of  the  wicked  is  the  darkness  (24 17). 

In  16  Job  is  asked  if  he  has  penetrated  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep,  whence  the  sea  is  fed.  These  aro 
openings  in  tho  floor  of  the  ocean  just  as  the  "  windows 
of  heaven  "  are  openings  in  the  .sky. — 17  asks  if  Job 
has  gone  still  deeper  and  penetrated  Sheol.  With  18 
wo  pass  on  from  depth  to  breadth.  Light  and  dark 
ness  have  their  dwelling-places  at  the  horizon,  whence 
in  due  order  they  issue  forth  (Gen.l  3-5*). — 22  describes 
tho  -mow  and  hail,  the  artillery  of  heaven  (23).  In  24a 
perhaps  "  mist"  .should  bo  read  for  light:  light  has 
already  been  mentioned.  In  25  the  waterflood  "  is  the 
torrential  rain,  supposed  to  pour  from  the  upper  ocean 
down  a  channel  specially  cleft  for  it  by  God  through 
the  vault  of  tho  sky.  So  tho  lightning  has  a  track 
along  which  to  shoot  "  (Peake).  As  Strahan  observes, 
tho  meteorology  is  primitive. — 26-27  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  also  of  great  importance.  The  poet  points 
out  that  nature  has  not  only  man  as  its  end  ;  there 
are  other  and  wider  purposes  served  by  the  order  of 
creation.  Job's  fault  has  been  to  narrow  things  down 
to  his  own  human  outlook.  With  28-30,  we  have  tho 
further  mysteries  of  dew,  ice,  and  frost.  In  30a  follow 
rug.,  in  30b  "  frozen  "  is  literally  "  hidden  "  :  the  ice 
bides  the  surface  of  the  water  under  it. 

3if.  God  asks  Job  if  he  controls  tho  constellations. 
Here  and  on  to  the  end  of  ch.  30  "  canst  "  should  be 
"  Dost."  In  31a  either  cluster  or  chain  (mg.)  is 
possible  ;  but  what  the  bands  of  Orion  are  is  not 
certain.  In  32  it  is  not  certain  what  constellation  is 
meant  by  "  the  Mazzaroth.". — 33-38  asks  if  Job  con 
trols  the  heavens.  In  33a  translate  with  different 
pointing,  "  Dost  thou  make  the  heavens  to  know  the 
laws,"  i.e.  lay  down  the  laws  for  them.  In  34  read 
with  LXX,  "  that  abundance  of  waters  may  answer 
thee."  In  38  the  meaning  of  the  words  translated 
"  inward  parts  ''  and  "  mind  "  is  uncertain.  But- 
physical  not  psychical  phenomena  must  be  meant,  as 
tho  context  shows :  follow  therefore  mj.  in  both  cases. 
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The  bottles  of  heaven  in  37  are  the  clouds,  conceived 
as  skins  full  of  water  (26s). 

XXXVIII.  39-XXXIX.  30.     The    Wondars    of    the 
Animate  Creation. — In  39f.  God  first  names  the  lion. 
Man  would  rather  hunt  and  destroy  the  lion  than  feed 
him.     But  God  cares  for  the  lion  as  well  as  for  man. 
So  also  for  the  raven  (41) ;    but  perhaps  as  the  raven 
seems  out  of  place  here  among  the  beasts,  we  should 
road,  "  Who  provideth  at  evening  ita  food  ?  "     In  this 
ease   41    continues    the   description   of   God's   care   of 
the  lion. 

XXXIX.  1-4  passes  to  the  wild  goats.    Does  Job,  like 
God,  care  for  them  in  their  parturition  ?     The  Hebrew 
word  translated  "  wild  goats  "  is  masculine,  but  if  the 
text  is  correct,  it  is  used  as  a  feminine.      Duhm  emends 
"  Dost  thou  teach  the  wild  goats  heat  ?  "     Then  lb  is 
to  be  translated,  "  Dost  thou  watch  over  the  calving 
of  the  hinds  ?  "     In  2b  read,  "  Dost  thou  determine  the 
time  they  bring  forth  ?  "     The  point  is  that  it  is  not 
Job  who  regulates  the  course  of  nature.     In  3b  "  their 
sorrows  ''  is  used  poetically  for  ''  their  offspring."     In 
4b   following  :   the  young  of  the  wild  goats  return  no 
more  to  their  parents. 

5—8.  The  wild  ass,  a  picture  of  freedom. 

9-12.  The  wild  ox.  In  lOa  read  "  Dost  thou  bind 
him  with  the  furrow-rope  ?  "  (Duhm). 

13-18.  The  ostrich.  This  passage  ia  by  many 
scholars  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  ''  The  absence 
of  the  passage  from  the  LXX  the  position  of  the  bird 
between  the  wild  ox  and  the  horse,  the  altered  form 
of  address,  and  the  reference  to  God  (who  is  elsewhere 
the  Speaker)  in  the  third  person,  suggest  a  different 
authorship  "  (Strahan).  I'eake,  however,  regards 
these  reasons  as  "  weighty,  but  not  decisive."  He 
thinks  that  the  passage,  the  omission  of  which  would 
be  a  distinct  kiss  to  i  he  Divine  speech,  may  have 
originally  stood  among  the  other  descriptions  of  birds, 
and  been  transferred  to  its  present  position  because 
of  the  reference  to  the  horse  in  18.  In  13a  translate 
"  the  wing  of  the  ostiieh  heats  joyously  "  :  the  second 
half  of  the  verse  refers  to  the  proverbial  cruelty  of  the 
ostrich  (Lam.  43).  The  word  for  "  kindly  "  is  used 
as  the  name  of  the  stork  because  of  its  kindness  to 
its  young  (rj.  m(].\  While  nig.  is  not  the  right 
translation  a  contrast  between  the  two  birds  is  no 
doubt  suggested.  14f.  describes  the  unkindncss  of  the 
ostrich.  In  16b  the  meaning  apparently  is  that  the 
ostrich  is  so  much  without  natural  affection  that  she 
does  not  care  if  her  labour  in  laying  eggs  is  all  for 
nothing.  17  refers  to  the  proverbial  stupidity  of  the 
ostrich. 

19-25.  The  horse,  a  passage  that  has  drawn  the 
special  admiration  both  of  Bunyan  and  Garlyle.  In 
19b  the  translation  "  quivering  mane"  is  not  certain  : 
AV  "  thunder  "  is  certainly  wrong  :  LXX  gives 
"terror."  With  20,  rj.  Jl.  £>,.  Rev.  9;.  In  2Ib  mg. 
"  the  weapons  "  is  the  literal  translation.  In  23  follow 
mg.  "  Upon.'1 — 24  means  that  the  horse  careers  so 
swiftly  over  the  ground  as  to  annihilate  it,  and  when 
he  hears  the  trumpet  cannot  believe  it  for  joy.  Scholars 
generally,  however,  prefer  as  24b  my. 

26.  The  hawk.  The  Ivaii.O-uion  in  the  text  refers 
to  its  migratory  instinct :  if  we  render  "  to  the  south 
wind "  the  reference  is  to  the  bird's  courage  in 
facing  it. 

27-30.  The  eagle  closes  the  series,  as  the  lion 
opened  it. 

The  point  of  the  Divine  speech  throughout  is  that 
the  world  is  not  only  for  man  :  the  poet  takes  refuge 
in  this  idea,  which,  however,  involves  a  break  with 
earlier  religious  conceptions  (Gen.  l26ff.;  ~2.[bS.,  Ps.  8). 


Duhm  quotes,  as  illustrative  of  the  poet's  attitude,  tho 
couplet : 

"Die  Welt  ist  volkommcn  iibcrall 
Wo  der  Mensch  nicht  hinkoinmt  mit  seiner  Qual." 

Ho  finds  in  nature  a  region  whore  human  questions 
about  righteousness  and  unrighteousness  have  no 
meaning  ;  but  where  the  religious  soul  experiences 
the  immediate  working  of  God. 

XL.  1-14.  Divine  Irony.  The  passage  op^ns  with  a 
challenge  to  Job  (2)  in  which  God  drives  home  the 
lesson  of  the  previous  speech.— 1  is  wanting  in  LXX 
and  is  a  gloss. — 3-5  contains  Job's  reply,  in  which  he 
humbles  himself  before  God.  Peako  and  Strahan, 
however,  both  think  that  those  verses  are  properly  to 
bo  taken  immediately  before  42i-6  ;  so  that  there  is 
only  one  reply  from  job.  If  Job  had  already  humbled 
himself,  there  seems  no  need  of  a  second  Divine  speech. 
If,  however,  3-5  are  part  of  Job's  one  and  only  reply 
then  6f.  is  a  gloss  (7  is  repeated  from  883),  and  2,  8-^14 
are  to  be  read  continuously  ;  8  joins  on  well  to  2. 
"Disannul  my  judgment  "  means  "  deny  my  justice." 
Job,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  own  innocence,  has 
been  led  to  challenge  the  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
lie  has  not,  however,  taken  a  sufficiently  wide  point 
of  view.— 9-14  explains  why  Job  has  failed.  He  cannot 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  God,  and  govern  the  world  : 
thus  neither  can  he  understand  the  method  of  its 
government.  In  13c  "  the  hidden  place  "'  seems  to 
mean  Sheol. — 14.  "  Then  will  1  praise  thee,  that  thy 
right  hand  getteth  theo  victory."  Duhm  explains  this  : 
"  Thou  hast  so  much  care  for  my  government  of  the 
world,  thou  wonkiest  no  doubt  maintain  it  bettor  than 
I  can  do,  for  thou  wouldst  straightway  smite  down 
everyone  who  in  any  way  seemed  to  theo  dangerous 
or  made  himself  displeasing  U>  thee  by  arrogance. 
Man  would,  if  he  had  God's  power,  in  hi-i  zeal  for 
righteousness  and  for  his  own  honour  become  a  tyrant. 
God  because  of  His  true  superiority  is  patient,  Ilia 
apparent  equanimity  is  therefore  no  proof  of  want  of 
fooling  fur  the  right." 

XL.  15-XLI.  34.  Behemoth  and  Leviathan.  Most 
scholars  regard  this  passage  as  a  later  addition  to  tho 
poem.  The  point  of  408-14  is  God's  reply  to  Job's 
criticism  of  His  righteousness  ;  the  description  of  those 
beasts,  however,  illustrates  at  great  length  man's  im 
potence,  which  is  only  a  secondary  thought  in  the 
previous  Divine  speech.  They  therefore  divert  atten 
tion  from  the  main  issue.  Moreover,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  these  descriptions  and  those  of 
^830-3930.  "  Here  the  descriptions  are  heavy  and 
laboured,  gaining  their  effect,  such  as  it  is,  by  an 
accumulation  of  details,  a  catalogue  of  their  points 
and  minute  descriptions  of  the  various  parts  of  their 
bodies.  But  the  poet  who  gave  us  tho  pictures  of 
the  wild  ass,  the  horse,  and  the  eagle  was  a  swift 
impressionist,  springing  imagination  with  a  touch,  not 
stilling  it  with  the  fullness  of  detail  proper  to  a  natural 
historian  "  (Peake). 

A  further  question  is  whether,  in  accordance  with  tho 
generally  accepted  view,  Behemoth  is  the  hippo 
potamus,  and  Leviathan  the  crocodile.  Some  modern 
scholars  think  they  are  mythological  figures.  Gunkol, 
followed  by  Zimmorn,  identifies  Leviathan  with  the 
fchaos-monster  Tiamat,  and  Behemoth  with  her  consort 
Kingu.  In  some  cases  this  identification  suits,  while 
certain  details  do  not  fit  the  usual  explanation.  Still 
tho  mythological  interpretation  has  not  been  generally 
accepted ;  the  inappropriateness  of  details  on  the 
usual  theory  is  explained  by  the  imperfect  knowledge 
or  tho  poetical  exaggeration  of  the  author. 
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XL.  15-44.  Behemoth. — The  name  means  a  huge 
boast ;  it  is  an  intensive  plural  of  behcmcih,  boast.  In  17 
"  He  moveth  hia  tail  like  a  cedar  "  is  an  exaggeration  : 
the  tail  is  only  a  short,  naked  stump. 

The  statement  that  Behemoth  is  the  chief  of  the 
ways  of  God  (19)  suggests  that  he  is  Clod's  masterpiece. 
We  may,  however,  render  "  the  beginning  of  the  ways 
of  God."  The  idea  that  Behemoth  was  the  first 
animal  might  bo  derived  from  Gen.  124,  where  cattle 
(lehemah)  are  placed  first. — 19o  is  corrupt.  Gieso- 
brecht  reads  "  who  is  made  to  be  ruler  over  his  fellows." 
In  23  translate  "  a  Jordan,"  the  appellative  denoting 
any  torrent :  the  hippopotamus  is  not  found  in  the 
Jordan.  In  24  "  when  he  is  on  the  watch  "  is  literally 
"  in  his  eyes."  The  pai'allelism  suggests  that  the 
meaning  is  "  atta.ck  him  in  his  eyes." 

Duhm  would  place  41 9-1 2  here  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  description  of  Behemoth. 

XLI.  Leviathan.- — The  author  regards  the  crocodile 
as  impossible  of  capture.  In  Ib  perhaps  the  meaning 
is  that  when  caught  the  crocodile  cannot  be  led  about 
by  a  rope  round  his  tongue  and  lower  jaw.  In  8 
"  Bememberthe  battle  "  seems  to  mean,  "Bethink  thco 
of  the  struggle  involved."  Wo  have  already  noted  that 
Duhm  places  9-12  after  8024.  In  lOb  "  me  "  is  of 
course  God,  but  Targ.  and  some  MSS.  read  "  him  " 
so  me/.).  Whatever  we  do  with  9f.  the  following 
verses,  llf.  present  difficulty.  If  10b  is  to  be  under 
stood  of  God,  then  11  is  very  loosely  attached  to  it. 
12  seems  unsuitable  in  the  mouth  of  God.  Duhm 
reads,  "  Who  has  assailed  him  and  been  safe  ?  Under 
the  whole  heaven  not  one  !  He  would  not  renew  his 
boastings  and  the  talk  of  A^aliant  deeds  and  his  rich 
outfit."  The  meaning  is  Behemoth  will  soon  stop  the 
hunter's  boast  of  his  exploits. 

With  13  we  return  to  Leviathan.  The  double  bridle 
in  his  jaws.  LXX  his  double  breastplate,  i.e.  his  scales 
and  hide  together.  The  doors  of  his  face  (14)  are  the 
jaws.  Neesings  in  18  is  an  old  form  of  "  sneezings." 
The  spray  breathed  through  the  nostrils  of  the  crocodile 
is  luminous  in  the  sunshine.  His  eyes  are  compared 
to  the  dawn  (89*)  because  they  are  visible  some  distance 
under  water.  The  Egyptians  used  them  in  the  hiero 
glyphs  as  a  symbol  of  the  dawn.  19-21  is  an  exagge 
rated  description  of  the  crocodile's  steaming  breath. 
22b  describes  the  terrified  convulsions  of  other  creatures 
when  the  crocodile  appears.  "  The  flakes  of  his  flesh  " 
refers  to  his  under  parts,  which  are  not  flabby  like  those 
of  other  animals.  In  30  it  is  said  that  the  scales  on 
the  under  part  are  like  sharp  potsherds,  making  a 
mark  on  the  mire  like  that  of  a  threshing  sledge. 
81  describes  how  the  crocodile  churns  the  Nile  (often 
called  the  sea,  Is.  19s,  21 1,  or  the  deep,  Ezek.  814-5) 


into  froth.  In  34a  read  "everything  that  is  high 
fcareth  him":  "the  sons  of  pride"  (34b)  are  the 
proud  beasts  of  prey. 

XLII.  1-6.  Job's  final  speech  (continuation  of  403-5). 
— 1  is  to  be  removed  as  a  gloss  :  as  are  also  3a,  4b, 
which  are  quoted  from  3Saf.,  and  probably  came  in 
from  the  margin.  Job  abases  himself  before  the 
Almightiness  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  creation,  and 
acknowledges  that  ho  has  spoken  ignorantly.— 5  con 
tains  "  the  supreme  lesson  of  the  book  "  (Peake).  No 
new  theoretical  knowledge  concerning  God  and  His 
ways  has  been  given  to  Job,  but  in  direct  intuition  he 
has  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  that  is  enough.  This 
mystical  solution  is  the  only  solution  the  author  of 
the  poem  has  to  give  to  the  mysterious  problem  of  the 
Divine  Providence. 

XLII.  7-17.  The  Epilogue,  taken  from  the  old  Volks- 
buch,  which  must  also  have  contained,  after  the  debate 
between  Job  and  his  friends,  a  Divine  speech.  "  These 
words  "  (7)  will  refer  to  this,  and  not  to  the  speech 
of  the  Almighty  we  have  just  been  studying.  In  the 
original  Divine  speech  of  the  Volksbuch  Job  was  not 
reprimanded,  as  in  the  poem,  but  on  the  contrary 
Yahweh  must  have  praised  Job  because  he  held  fast 
to  his  integrity  and  blessed  God,  whether  He  sent 
good  fortune  or  bad.  Then  (7-9)  Yahwoh  turns  upon 
the  friends,  and  severely  reprimands  them.  They  must 
offer  sacrifice  and  Job  must  intercede  for  them. 
Finally  in  10-17  we  have  Job's  restoration  and  happy 
end.  God  "  turned  the  fortune  "  of  Job  (10).  Before, 
Job's  sacrifices  had  not  availed  for  his  children,  now 
they  avail  both  for  his  friends  and  himself.  "  Whoever, 
when  God  sends  suffering,  maintains  his  obedience 
without  a  murmur,  wins  for  himself  a  position  of 
honour  and  also  becomes  a  mediator  between  God  and 
his  fellow-men."  So  Duhm  sums  up  the  lesson  of  the 
Epilogue.  We  may  compare  the  position  of  the  Servant 
of  God  in  Is.  53,  that  of  the  Goel  martyrs  in  the  later 
Judaism,  and  that  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  and 
confessors.  In  11  we  read  how  the  friends  and  acquaint 
ances  of  Job  come  to  congratulate  him  and  give  him, 
as  a  congratulatory  present,  each  a  piece  of  money 
and  a  ring  of  gold  (Jg.  824).  Job's  possessions  are  all 
doubled  (10-12):  c/.  Is.  Gly,  Zech.  9i2.  Only  the 
children  remain  the  same  in  number  as  before  (13). 
The  names  of  Job's  daughters  were  Jemima  (dove), 
Keziah  (cassia),  Keren-happuch  (horn  of  eye-paint). 
Job  gave  them  inheritance  among  their  brethren, 
which  was  contrary  at  least  to  the  post-exilic  practice, 
which  allowed  the  daughters  to  inherit  only  when 
there  was  no  son  (Nu.  27i-u).  From  Job's  great  age 
(16)  we  infer  that  his  history  is  assigned  to  primitive 
times.  With  the  Epilogue  as  a  whole,  cf.  Jas.  5n. 
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OTTB  word  "  Psalm  "  ia  derived  from  the  LXX,  and 
signifies,  though  only  in  very  late  Gr.,  a  song  or  hymn 
accompanied  by  a  stringed  instrument.  It  represents 
the  Heb.  term  "  mizmor."  In  the  Alexandrino  MS 
of  the  LXX  the  word  used  for  the  collection  of  sacred 
lyrics  is  "  psaltery,"  i.e.  stringed  instrument.  "  Miz 
mor  "  never  occurs  in  the  text  of  the  Pss.,  though 
found  no  less  than  fifty-seven  times  in  the  titles  of 
individual  Pss.  Sometimes  the  Pss.  are  described  as 
"  songs,"  without  reference  to  instrumental  accompani 
ment.  The  Heb.  title  of  the  book  is  ''  praises,"  a 
name  partly,  but  not  altogether,  appropriate.  At  the 
end  of  Ps.  72  the  foregoing  Pss.  which  bear  David's 
name  are  styled  ''  the  prayers  of  David."  The  number 
of  poems  is  150,  David's  song  of  triumph  over  Goliath, 
added  in  the  LXX,  being  confessedly  "  outside  of  the 
[canonical]  number."  Closer  inspection  shows  that 
this  number  is  artificial.  The  LXX  reckon  9  and  10 
as  one  Ps.  and  similarly  unite  113  and  114.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  turn  116  and  147  each  into  two  Pss. 
Honco,  there  is  a  different  numeration  in  the  LXX, 
followed  by  Greek  and  Latin  Christian.'-',  and  in  the  MT, 
followed  by  Reformed  Churches  and  EV.  Neither  is 
absolutely  correct.  Pss.  9  and  10  are  doubtless  one  Ps., 
Ps.  148  is  probably  two  ;  but  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  dividing  Ps.  1 1(3  into  two  Pss.  Again  MT  arid  LXX 
recognise  two  Pss.  in  42,  43  which  are  really  one. 

We  may  pass  next  to  the  Hob.  titles  which  assign 
the  Pss.  to  their  supposed  authors.  One  is  ascribed 
to  Moses  (90),  seventy-three  to  David.  The  LXX 
give  eighty-three  to  David,  and  this  increase  by  ten 
does  not  cover  the  difference,  for  Pss.  122,  124,  131 
are  attributed  to  David  in  MT  but  not  in  important 
MSS  of  the  LXX.  Twelve  Pss.  (50,  73-83)  bear  the 
name  of  Asaph,  a  leader  of  David's  choir  ;  one  (89) 
is  assigned  to  Ethan,  who  was  also  chief  in  the  guild  of 
Temple  musicians  ;  ten  belong  to  the  "  sons  of  Koran," 
viz.  42-49,  84,  85,  87.  88  has  a  double  title,  viz. 
"  For  the  Sons  of  Korah  "  and  "  A  Maschil  of  Ethan 
the  Ezrahite."  72  and  127  are  said  to  be  Solomon's. 
Fifty  Pss.  are  in  Rabbinical  language  "  Orphan," 
i.e.  have  no  titles.  Of  these  sixteen  have  no  title 
containing  origin  or  source,  though  they  have  musical 
directions  prefixed  ;  the  remaining  thirty-four  are 
absolutely  "  Orphan "  Pss.  Thirteen  Pss.  give  both 
the  author's  name  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote. 

This  arrangement,  or  rather  want  of  arrangement,  is 
perplexing,  and  the  confusion  becomes  worse  when  at 
the  end  of  Ps.  72  we  find  the  words,  "  The  prayers  of 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended."  Ps.  72  is  assigned 
not  to  David  but  to  Solomon ;  moreover,  David's 
prayers  are  not  ended  but  continued,  though  with 
large  insertion  of  Pss.  from  other  authors  or  collec 
tions,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  Psalter.  As  a  rule  the 
Pss.  of  Asaph  and  those  of  the  Korahites  are  placed 
together  or  in  proximity,  though  it  is  puzzling  to  find 


one  Ps.  of  Asaph  (50)  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Asaphic  productions.  Another  difficulty  arises  from 
the  use  of  a  Heb.  preposition  which  may  mean  either 
"  by  "  in  the  sense  of  authorship  or  "  belonging  to," 
•'  used  by."  It  seems  almost  certain,  that "  by  David  " 
is  a  correct  translation  of  the  titles  in  which  David's 
name  appears.  The  present  writer  at  least  can  see  no 
shadow  of  evidence  for  the  supposition  that  this  was 
a  "  Davidic  Psalter,  not  composed  by  David,  but 
gathered  together  from  different  authors  and  periods 
of  composition  under  David's  name."  It  is  different 
with  regard  to  Asaphite  and  Korahite  Pss.  A  guild 
may  sing  a  hymn  together  or  make  a  collection  of 
hymns  for  its  own  use,  but  a  guild  can  scarcely  write 
a  .hymn  by  joint  effort.  Nor  is  the  order  of  the  Pss. 
fixed  by  subject  or  tone.  Occasionally,  but  only 
occasionally,  kindred  Pss.  are  linked  together.  The 
reader  who  examines  Pss.  1-10  will  seo  that  the  order 
has  no  connexion  with  the  subject-matter. 

There  is,  however,  a  division  of  the  Psalter  whioh 
throws  some  light  on  the  inquiry  before  us.  In  imita 
tion  probably  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pss.  are  divided 
into  five  books,  each  closing  with  a  doxology,  Ps.  15!J 
forming  a  doxology  which  ends  the  last  book  and  also 
the  whole  collection.  Wo  thus  get  Book  I  (1-41), 
Book  II  (42-72),  Book  III  (73-89),  Book  IV  ;90-106), 
Book  V  (107-150).  How  old  is  this  arrangement  ? 
No  one  can  say.  It  ia  recognised,  indeed,  by  the  LXX, 
but  wo  do  not  know  when  the  Pss.  were  first  turned 
into  Gr.,  except  that  the  task  must  have  been  accom 
plished  some  time  before  the  earliest  books  of  the  NT 
were  written.  We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  turn 
to  1  Ch.  167-36.  There  a  Ps.  is  inserted  which  consists 
of  Pss.  105i-i5,  96,  100i,47f.  Now  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  the  Chronicler  includes  the  doxology 
(Ps.  10648*)  at  the  close  of  Ps.  106  and  treats  it  as  an 
integral  part  of  Ps.  106.  It  haa  been  very  naturally 
inferred  that  the  Chronicler,  writing  about  300  B.C.  or  a 
little  later,  was  not  only  familiar  with  the  division  into 
five  books,  but  mistook  altogether  the  purpose  of  the 
doxology  to  which  he  was  used.  This  argument,  how 
ever,  is" less  certain  than  it  seems.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  1  Ch.  167-36  belonged  to  the  original  text  of  Ch. 
The  connexion  between  6  aiid  37  gains  by  its  removal. 
Additions  were  undoubtedly  made  from  time  to  time 
and  at  a  date  much  later  than  that  of  Ch.  In  the  Book 
of  P.salms  the  analogy  of  modern  hymn  books  favours 
this  view,  and  it  is  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute  that 
Pss.  of  the  Maccabean  ago  do  occur  in  the  Psalter. 

There  is  another  feature  peculiar  to  certain  Pss. 
viz.  42-83.  In  these  Pss.  the  personal  name  Yahweh 
is  usually  omitted  and  Elohim  (  =  God)  substituted. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  later  usage.  In  Ecclesiasto  \ 
the  sacred  name  never  occurs  ;  the  Book  of  Daniel 
employs  it  in  ch.  9  and  nowhere  else,  and  the  Chronicler, 
when  he  is  not  copying  from  his  sources,  prefers  to 
use  Elohim. 
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Can  wo  discover  the  collections  out  of  which  our 
Pbailer  grew  ?  Book  I  furnishes  us  with  an  example 
of  such  a  collection.  It  consists  entirely  of  Davidic 
p£3.  with  rare  exceptions  which  admit  of  easy  explana 
tion,  viz.  Pas.  1  and  2,  which  were  probably  added 
later,  as  respectively  moral  and  theocratic  introductions 
to  the  Psalter  ;  10,  which  has  no  inscription,  because,  as 
the  LXX  saw,  it  is  the  second  half  of  Ps.  9  ;  33,  which 
is  assigned  expressly  to  David  in  the  LXX,  the  omis 
sion  in  MT  being  a  scribal  error. 

Next  come  Pss.  by  David  and  his  contemporaries, 
42-89  (84-89  being  an  appendix).  Here  the  question 
is  more  complicated.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
subscription  of  72,  "  The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  are  ended."  Here  and  only  hero,  wo  have  Pss. 
in  considerable  number  connected  with  other  names, 
such  as  those  of  Mosey,  Solomon,  Asaph,  and  the  sons 
of  Korah,  and  in  LXX  Jeremiah,  Haggai.and  Zechariah. 
Generally  critics  have  agreed  to  place  42-50  after  72, 
so  as  to  unite  50  to  the  rest  of  Asaphic  Pss.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  following  arrangement :  51-72  Davidic, 
the  subscription  being  now  quite  appropriate  ;  42-49 
Korahite ;  50,  73-83  Asaphic  Pss.  Note  carefully 
that  all  these  are  Elohistie.  To  them  an  appendix 
has  been  added,  84-89.  Here  we  have  four  which  are 
Korahite,  one  by  David,  one  by  Ethan.  Their  second 
ary  character  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Why  else  was 
the  Davidic  Ps.  here  separated  from  51-72  ?  It  is  a 
still  stronger  argument  that  84—89  show  no  trace  of 
Elohistie  revision ;  the  name  of  Yahwoh  is  again 
dominant. 

Our  third  and  last  collection  extends  from  90  to 
the  end  of  the  Psalter  (Books  IV  and  V).  It  entirely 
ignores  the  musical  terms  so  frequent  in  the  two  pre 
ceding  collections.  Probably  some  radical  change  had 
been  made  in  the  Temple  music,  and  the  old  musical 
titles  had  fallen  out  of  use  because  they  were  no  longer 
intelligible.  These  three  collections  were  originally 
independent  of  each  other.  This  is  true  of  the  first 
and  second  collections,  for  14  of  the  first  collection  re 
appears  as  53,  except  that  it  has  undergone  an 
EJohistic  revision;  40i3-i7  recurs  as  70;  31 1-3  ia 
identical  with  71 1-3.  It  is  also  true  of  the  third 
collection  in  relation  to  the  second,  since  the  beginning 
of  108  is  a  repetition  of  57s— 13.  There  are  also  distinct 
traces  of  smaller  collections.  Of  these  the  most 
valuable  is  the  "  Little  Psalter  of  the  Pilgrims  "  (120- 
134),  sung  by  those  who  were  thronging  from  other 
lands  to  keep  one  of  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem. 

Wo  have  also  Michtam  Pss.  in  16,  56-60,  the  real 
sense  of  the  word  being  quite  unknown  ;  and  Pss. 
which  begin  and  end  with  Hallelujah,  viz.  146—150. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  these  titles  ?  We  will 
state  the  case  in  words  taken  from  Professor  Kirk- 
patrick's  Commentary,  because  he  is  as  conservative 
as  a  candid  scholar  can  be.  "  It  is  now  admitted  by  all 
competent  scholars  that  the  titles,  relating  to  the 
authorship  and  occasion  of  the  Pss.  cannot  be  regarded 
as  prefixed  by  the  authors  themselves,  or  as  repre 
senting  trustworthy  traditions  and  accordingly  giving 
reliable  information"  (p.  31).  Availing  ourselves  of 
this  liberty,  we  may  examine  some  of  the  Pss.  for 
which  the  titles  claim  Davidic  origin. 

Ps.  69  cannot  be  by  David.  The  words  "  God  will 
save  Zion  and  build  the  cities  of  Judah,  so  that  men 
may  dwell  there,"  are  those  of  a  post-exilic  writer, 
not  of  a  successful  warrior  and  popular  king.  Nor 
could  David  say,  "  For  thy  sake  have  I  borne  reproach." 
"  The  reproaches  of  those  that  reproached  thee  fell 
upon  me."  Did  David  ever  suffer  reproach  for  his 
devotion  to  Yah  well  ?  Religious  persecution,  so  far 


as  we  know,  began  in  Maceabean  time°.  What  ia 
meant  by  the  words,  "  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  mo  up  "  ?  The  Temple  was  still  unbuilt  when 
David  died.  And  why  should  zeal  for  the  Temple, 
even  if  it  had  existed,  "  eat  up  "  the  worshipper  ? 
Because  be  pined  for  the  Temple  and  its  worship,  from 
which  his  enemies  excluded  him.  Ps.  3  cannot  have 
been  composed  by  David  when  he  was  ileoing  from 
Absalom.  The  reference  to  "  his  holy  hill  "  points 
clearly  to  the  Temple.  Nor  does  Ps.  3  contain  a  single 
allusion  to  this  crisis.  All  is  lifeless  and  vague. 
Contrast  the  true  account  of  David's  pathetic  sorrow 
in  2  S.  or  his  noble  and  authentic  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan. 

The  Aramaic  tinge  of  139  precludes  of  itself  any  idea 
that  it  is  by  David.  In  110  a  king  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem  :  there  is  no  trace  of  a  royal  author. 

We  come  last  of  all  to.  18,  a  Ps.  assigned  to  David 
by  scholars  who  show  little' bias  in  favour  of  the  late 
Jewish  opinion  embodied  in  the  titles.  "  The  internal 
evidence  of  its  contents,"  says  Prof.  Kirkpatrick, 
''  corroborates  the  external  tradition."  Certainly  there 
is  prima  facie  ground  for  giving  this  Ps.  a  position 
of  its  own.  Of  others  wo  have,  as  has  been  already 
said,  a  double  recension  within  the  Psalter  itself.  For 
this  we  have  external  evidence,  since  it  is  repnated  at 
length  in  2  S.  22.  But  closer  examination  reduces  tnis 
witness  to  nothing.  2  S.  22  and  23i-7,  "  the  last  words 
of  David,"  are  late  additions  to  the  text,  since  "2\zz 
finds  its  natural  and  obvious  continuation  in  23s 
(p.  292).  The_internal__e\riclence  is_  decisive  not  for, 
but  against  the  Davidio  authorship.  There  is  a  want 
of  concrete  detail,  so  that  oven  the  advocates  of  Davidio 
origin  differ  about  the  period  of  David's  history  to 
which  the  Ps.  belongs.  The _  conventional  thepphany 
would  suit  any  victory  won  by  a  champion  of  JuJaTf  in 
later  times.  How  could  David  have  written  "  Thou 
savost  a  poor  (or  humble)  people  "  ?  or  described 
himself  in  the  language  of  Pharisaic  piety,  as  one 
"  who  kept  the  ways  of  Yahweh  .  .  .  for  all  his  judg 
ments  are  before  mo  rad  I  did  not  put  his  statutes 
from,  me  "  ?  Such  language  presupposes  familiarity 
with  the  Pentateuch,  or  at  least  with  a  notable  part  of 
it-  The  monotheism  of  the  Ps.  is  in  keeping  with  that 
of  the  Psalter  throughout ;  it  is  absolute  and  dogma^c, 
"  Who  is  God  save  Yahweh  ?  ^  Very  different  were  the 
views  of  the  real  David,  who  kept  idols  called  teraphim 
( p.  lOl)  in  his  hon so  (I  S.'  "I0"i  3, i5y"ancT  assuniecl"  "that 
when  his  enemies  drove  him  forth  from  Yahweh's  land 
he  would  have  to  worship  other  gods  (1  S.  26io).  Nor 
could  David  (who  died  long  before  the  Second  Isaiah) 
have  realised  the  missionary  vocation  of  Israel  and 
said,  "  Therefore  will  I  give  thanks  to  thee  among  the 
nations  and  sing  unto  thy  name." 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  scholars  who  have 
accepted  a  small  number  of  Pss.  as  Davidic  are  unable 
to  agree  which  those  PSG.  are. 

How,  then,  did  the  legend  of  David  the  Psalmist 
arise  ?  Tt  has  no  attestation  prior  to  the  Exile.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  his  beautiful  dirge  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  S.  119-27);  and  the  fragment  from  a 
similar  lyric  on  Abner  (2  S.  333'.).  But  neither  of  theso 
mentions  religion  at  all.j  Further,  an  old  tradition 
(1  S.  1614-23)  makes  much  of  his  musical  skill.  Other 
wise  the  only  pre-exilic  mention  oTDavKfas  a  musician 
is  found  in  Am.  65.  The  prophet  is  denouncing  the 
frivolous  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  taunts  them  with 
devising  for  themselves  "  instruments  of  music  like 
David."  This  negative  evidence  is  clinched  by  the 
fact  that  Ezekiel,  with  all  his  elaborate  rules  for  the 
restored  TempTe,  makes  no  "mention  of  singers.  DuF 
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conception  of  David  as  a.  sacred  poet  is  mainly  due  to 
the  Chronicler.  It  is  he  who  idealises  "David  after  his 
own  fashion  and  turns  him  into  a  saint  of  the  Levitical 
pattern.  Characteristically  ho  omits  David's  sin 
against  Uriah,  and  all  the  scandals  in  the  royal  family. 
David's  numbering  of  the  people  is  his  solitary  error, 
and  that  had  to  be  related  because  of  its  connexion 
with  the  building  of  the  Templo,  The  Chronicler  dis 
misses  military  matters  in  a  brief  and  perfunctory 
way,  though  he  magnifies  the  military  forces  of  Judah 
and  Israel  in  the  most  extravagant  fashion.  On  the 
other  hand  he  attributes  to  David  his  o\vn  absorbii;  • 
interest  in  ritual.  According  to  him  the  pious  kin;:: 
divided  the  Temple  service  1  sol  ween  t  wenty-four  course  -. 
of  priests  a.nd  Lovites,  and  twenty-four  courses  of 
singers  (1  Ch.  25).  Now  the  first  clear  reference  to 
Templo  singers  is  in  Ezr.  241,  and  in  this  passage,  as 
generally  in  the  oldest  parts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
they  are  distinguished  from  Levites.  But  the 
Chronicler  turns  the  Temple  musicians  into  Levite-;. 
and  traces  their  descent  to  Asaph,  Hi  man,  and  Ethan. 
Moreover,  the  sons  of  Korah  arc  door-keepers  in  1  Ch.  !* 
19,  26i'<),  but  appear  as  singers,  2  Ch.  20 19.  Evidently, 
after  the  Exile,  music  has  heroine  more  prominent  i;i 
Templo  worship,  and  the  pious  Jews  could  not  imagine 
this  sacred  function  as  left  at  one  time  to  laymen.  In 
the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Josoplms,  A>il.  xx.  9,6)  the 
Levitical  musicians  ohtained  leave  to  wear  the  while 
robe  of  the  priests.  It  was  easy  for  the  Chronicler  to 
identify  the  remote  past  with  his  own  time,  as  we  see 
from  his  ascribing  to  David  admittedly  post-exilic  IV;. 
We  set  out  to  prove  that  there  are  no  Fss.  certainly 
or  oven  probably  Davidic.  We  have  in  reality  ad 
vanced  further.  The  Psalter,  as  a  whole,  presumably 
belongs  to  the  Second  Temple  and  oven  to  the  later 
history  of  that  Temple.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
proved  that  there  are  no  pre-exilic  Pss.  Pss.  20  and  21 
presuppose  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  king,  and  if  we 
take  the  royal  title  in  its  strict  sense,  we  have  to  choose 
between  a  king  of  Judah  who  reigned  before  5SG  n.c. 
and  the  Maccabean  prince, Aristobulua  (p.  608 ';,  who  took 
the  title  of  king  in  105  «.<'.  Ps.  137  must  have  been 
composed  after  the  Exile,  while  the  hatred  of  (he  Baby 
lonian  conquercr  was  still  fierce  and  bitter.  Observe, 
also,  that  it  speaks  of  "  Yahweh's  songs,"  though  we 
are  not  told  when  the  songs  were  sung.  Possibly  they 
were  popular  hymns  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  With 
these,  and,  it  may  be,  with  some  other  exceptions,  the 
general  rule  holds  good,  that  when  historical  allusions 
are  definite  and  certain,  the  Ps.  containing  them 
belongs  to  the  Maccabean  age.  Yet  we  can  but  rarely 
state  with  precision  the  date  and  explain  the  historic 
reference  of  a  Ps.  Much  learning  and  ingenuity  have 
been  spent  on  such  questions,  and  with  meagre  results. 
Conjecture  has  been  piled  upon  conjecture.  Again, 
the  history  of  the  Jews  under  Persian  rule  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  the  conque.-t  of 
Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great  is  all  but  a  blank  to  us  ; 
otherwise  we  rni^ht  have  understood  many  Pss.  much 
better  than  we  do,  and  escaped  the  temptation  to  find 
a  clue  for  every  difficulty  in  the  Maccabean  history. 
As  specimens  of  Pss.  certainly  Maccabean  we  may  take 
44,  CO.  74,  79,  and  83.  The  reasons  for  this  judgment 
will  be  found  in  the  notes  on  the  Pss.  in  question. 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  note  the  following  points  : 
(1)  Maccabean  Pss.  plead  that  the  people  of  Judah  are 
suffering  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  faithful  to  the  covenant  and  free  from  any 
enormous  sin,  especially  from  the  sin  of  idolatry.  V\'i- 
know  from  Jeremiah  and  E/.ekiel  that  the  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  was  wholly  different  among  the 


exiles  of  597  and  586.  Not  or:'y  had  the  people  sinned, 
but  they  continued  to  sin  with  obstinate  impenitence. 
(2)  From  certain  Pss.  we  gather  that  the  Jews  were 
scattered  over  all  lands,  but  had  an  army  of  their  own 
in  Palestine.  This  was  the  case  in  Maccabean  times 
but  not  before.  (3)  In  Maccabean  Pss.  the  Jews  are 
undergoing  religious  persecution.  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  the  first  to  persecute  the  Jews  for  their  religion. 
In  his  mind  Greek  religion  was  bound  up  with  Greek 
culture  ;  he  tried  to  enforce  both,  or  at  least  to  make  the, 
observance  of  the  Jewish  Law  a  crime.  The  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  came  seeking  land  and  tribute,  and 
displayed  no  interest  in  Jewish  religion.  (4)  PS.  47 
complains,  if  the  text  is  sound,  that  while  the  Sanctuary 
is  profaned  and  partially  destroyed  there  is  no  prophet. 
At  the  time  when  the  first  Temple  was  destroyed  there 
were  many  prophets,  including  Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel. 
(See  also  the  notes  on  Pss.  60  and  74  with  the  historical 
references  (hero  pointed  out.)  Add  to  this  the  use  of 
the  word  [:>;-"iil  or  "  godly  ''  man  (sec  on  Ps.  4),  and 
anav  or  humble.  This  latter  word,  very  rare  elsewhere, 
is  found  twelve  times  in  the  Psalter,  where  it  has 
become  almost  a  technical  term  to  describe  a  pious 
Israelite. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  the  Psalter  was  completed. 
It  probably  received  no  addition  after  the  Pss.  of 
Solomon.  These  Ps;;.  were  composed  in  Heb.,  though 
preserved  only  in  (Jr.  translation.  They  seem  to  havo 
been  written  as  hi  to  as  63  n.r.,  the  year  in  which 
Pumpey  entered  Jeru.sri.lcm.  Their  belief  in  immortality 
and  the  coming  of  the  .Messiah  is  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  canonical  Psalter.  But  they  resemble  that 
Psalter  in  the  general  tone  of  their  piety,  and  on  the 
whole  they  share  the  same  faith  and  hope.  If  wo 
ask  why  they  did  not  gain  a  place  in  the  OT  Canon, 
the  answer  is  because  they  were  not  yet  written  or  at 
least  not  yet  generally  known.  Of  course  glosses 
might  bo  and  were  added  later  still.  In  one  way  or 
another,  Pss.  which  represented  the  spiritual  history 
of  a  devout  Jew  may  havo  been  altered  for  liturgical 
use.  Wo  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  number  of 
Pss.  intended  from  the  first  as  the  voice  of  collective 
Israel  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Pss.  lies  in  the  insight  they 
give  into  the  common  faith  of  the  Jews,  and  also  into 
the  experience  of  saintly  men  who,  in  moments  of 
inspiration,  reached  heights  inaccessible  as  yet  to  the 
ordinary  believer.  It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  these 
two  subjects  separately.  See  further  pp.  93f. 

The  Unity  of  God. — This  truth  is  put  in  a  dogmatic 
form,  hardly  known  before  the  time  of  2  Is.  In 
Ps.  115  we  have  a  confession  of  monotheistic  faith, 
and  this  was  the  common  heritage  of  l:;rael.  No  doubt 
we  read  in  Ps.  14  of  "  impious  "  persons  who  say  there 
is  no  God,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Psalmist  was 
thinking  of  Jews,  rather  than  of  heathen.  In  any 
case,  their  atheism  is  not  theoretical  but  practical ; 
Cod  seeks  for  those  who  pay  attention  to  His  law  and 
finds  none.  The  Psalmist  held  no  strict  doctrine  of 
creation.  It  is  not  till  we  almost  touch  the  Christian 
era  in  2  Mac.  7a8  that  we  light  or  a  definite  statement 
(contrast  Wisd.  11:8)  that  God  made  all  things  out  of 
nothing  (but  see  p.  136).  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  world  differed  greatly  from 
ours.  It  was  supposed  (see  Ps.  104)  that  the  heavens 
were  spread  out  like  a  tent,  and  that  upper  stories  were 
built  above  them  with  water  instead  of  wood  for 
beams.  There  was  Yahweh's  palace.  Below  the  earth 
\\as  Sheol,  "  the  silent  land  ''  (115i7),  to  which  men  go 
down  after  death  and  cease  to  be  concerned  with 
religion.  Certain  mythological  matter  is  adopted  (see 
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on  74 1  "0  but  only  for  purpose  of  embellishment.  Wo 
have  a  mythological  allusion  to  the  "  bread  of 
heaven "  in  105/io.  Wo  also  meet  with  anthropo 
morphism  which  jars  on  modern  feeling.  Not  only 
has  God  a  right  arm,  hands,  fingers,  eyes,  eyelids, 
nostrils,  but  He  is  said  to  awake  like  a  warrior  out  of 
sleep,  as  one  who  had  been  overcome  with  wine 

Still  the  monotheism  of  the  Pss.  upon  the  whole,  is 
pure  and  noble.  Yahwch  is  God  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  (90).  He  knows  everything,  is  present 
everywhere,  even  in  Sheol.  Observe  that  even  in  139, 
the  most  spiritual  in  some  respects  of  all  the  Pss., 
no  abstract  terms  are  employed  :  indeed  such  abstract 
terms  do  not  exist  in  Biblical  Hcb.  But  the  concrete 
language  used  is  a  gain,  rather  than  a  loss,  for  concrete 
terms  preserve,  as  abstractions  could  not  do,  purest 
belief  in  the  personal  nature  of  God.  One  striking 
point  illustrates  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God.  Why 
did  God,  who  can  do  according  to  His  will,  tolerate  the 
wicked  ?  To  this  question  the  Psalmist  gives  no 
reply  :  no  philosophic  answer  is  attempted.  Ho  is 
content  to  pray  for  their  destruction  and  to  express 
his  own  horror  and  hatred  of  them. 

God's  Character.— The  view  given  in  18?5f.  is  not 
a  lofty  one.  Every  man,  it  is  implied,  finds  the  God 
he  deserves  to  find.  "  With  the  pure  thou  showeet 
thyself  pure,  but  with  the  perverse  thou  showest 
thyself  perverse."  This  falls  short  not  only  of  pro 
phetic  but  of  the  higher  heathen  teaching,  as  is  shown  in 
the  notes  on  this  Ps.  Very  different  is  the  teaching  of 
Ps.  8,  where  belief  in  God's  absolute  elevation  above 
man  is  united  with  the  thought  of  God's  loving  care 
for  man  and  man's  greatness  as  a  fellow -worker  with 
God.  God  is  much  more  than  a  personification  ol 
mere  power.  Rather  "  righteousness  and  equity  are 
the  foundation  of  his  throne."  Indeed,  the  usual 
doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  that  God  is  a  Being 
who  can  bo  safely  trusted.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
Ps.  11.  The  author  is  in  desperate  case:  his  friends 
would  have  him  flee  like  a  bird  to  the  mountain.  The 
very  pillars  of  the  earth,  i.e.  the  powers  which  maintain 
moral  order,  are  shaken.  Nevertheless  God  is  in  His 
holy  temple  :  He  is  enthroned  in  the  heaven  :  He  con 
stantly  tries  the  children  of  men.  He  is  righteous  and 
the  righteous  shall  see  His  face.  Thus  man  is  indebted 
to  (Jed,  not  only  for  his  creation  but  also  for  his 
preservation  at  each  moment.  The  needy  and  afflicted 
may  take  refuge  in  Him.  Even  the  Gentiles  share  in 
His"  goodness,  though  of  course  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  same  religious  privileges  which  the  Jews 
enjoy.  Still  God  governs  the  whole  world  with 
equity  (9s). 

God  and  Nature. — The  Pss.  acknowledge  wisdom  and 
goodness  as  displayed  in  the  material  world  ;  but  none 
of  them  can  be  said  to  love  nature  as  Virgil  loved  it. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  call  the  author  of  Ps.  104  "  the 
Wordsworth  of  the  OT  "  (Kirkpatrick,  p.  605)  :  he  is 
too  utilitarian  for  that.  Biblical  Heb.  has  scarcely 
any  word  for  colours,  except  with  reference  to  the 
cloth  and  garments  used  in  the  Sanctuary  ;  this  shows 
that  the  Jewish  feeling  for  nature  was  widely  separated 
from  our  own  (p.  24).  Still  God's  relation  to  nature  is 
portrayed  in  imaginative  language,  which  is  sometimes 
sublime  :  "  Thou"  dottiest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment."  We  have  a  fine  picture  of  God's  beneficence, 
of  the  hill-streams  where  the  wild  asses  quench  their 
thirst,  of  the  birds  that  sing  among  the  branches,  of 
the  mountains  that  arc  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  of 
Yahweh's  trees  which  are  full  of  sap.  "  The  young 
lions  roar  after  their  prey  and  seek  their  meat  from 


God."  Generations  pass  away  but  the  spirit  or  breath 
of  God  is  continually  replacing  them  and  renewing  tho 
face  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  tlio  most  imaginative  arid 
original  thought  of  God  in  nature  occurs  in  Ps.  19 : 
"  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night 
conveyeth  knowledge."  The  poet  personifies  the  days 
and  nights.  He  pictures  them  as  a  long  series  of 
personal  beings  born  of  each  other.  Each  day  and 
each  night,  before  it  dies,  passes  on  the  story  of  crea 
tion.  The  sun,  ever  young,  goes  forth  like  a  bride 
groom  from  his  nuptial  chamber  in  joy  and  strength. 

God  and  Man. — In  nature  God  has  manifested  His 
care  for  man.  Ho  brings  forth  from  the  earth  fodder 
for  man's  cattle,  bread  to  cat,  wine  to  gladden  his 
heart,  oil  which  makes  his  face  shine  (104).  But  Ho 
has  crowned  all  His  mercies  by  giving  man  the  Law. 
"  He  showeth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and 
judgments  unto  Israel."  "  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with 
any  nation."  And  as  God  seeks  man  and  strives  to 
bring  man  into  union  with  Himself,  so  man  naturally 
longs  for  God.  "  As  a  hind  which  panteth  for  the 
water-brook,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God." 
The  pilgrim  goes  to  God's  altar.  But  the  altar  is  only 
the  means  of  approach  :  God  Himself  is  the  goal  which 
the  pilgrim  seeks. 

What  God  Requires  of  Man. — A  general  answer  is 
given  to  this  question  in  Pss.  15,  24.  Liberality  to  the 
poor  is  also  a  prominent  feature  in  the  morality  of  the 
Psalter.  The  morality  does  not  transcend  that  of  the 
Egyptian  "  Book  of  the  Dead/'  though  the  Psalter  is 
quite  free  from  the  magical  superstition  of  Egyptian 
religion.  Fair  dealing  between  man  and  man  is  often  in 
culcated  in  the  Pss.  :  nowhere,  however,  do  they  require 
a  man  to  forgive  his  enemies,  if  they  continue  to  be 
such.  (For  the  apparent  exception  in  l.\,  see  the  note.) 
Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tho  righteousness 
required  is  that  of  the  heart.  The  Psalmist  knew  little 
of  that  ''  war  of  the  members  "  which  tortured  Paul, 
or  even  of  that  "  enslaved  will  "  of  which  Jeremiah 
speaks.  Tho  good  Jew  felt  that  he  knew  the  Law  and 
had  strength  to  keep  it,  "  Tho  word  of  the  law  was 
very  nigh "  him,  and  God  would  pardon  defective 
observance  if  the  will  to  keep  a  law  was  there.  Prayers 
like  "Teach  me  to  do  thy  will"  (143io)  or  "Take 
not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me"  (51  n)  are  rare.  If  a 
Jew  was  faithful  to  the  national  covenant,  then  God 
rewarded  him,  and  was  indeed  bound  to  do  so  by 
solemn  and  reiterated  promise.  No  less  was  God 
bound  to  punish  the  wilful  transgressor.  If,  again,  a 
man  sinned  and  repented,  then  God  withdrew  the 
stroke  of  punishment  from  the  sinner  and  from  others 
involved  in  the  penalty.  The  reward  or  punishment 
must  overtake  a  man  in  this  life,  for  there  was  no 
intercourse  with  God  after  death.  "  In  death  there 
is  no  remembrance  of  thee,  and  who  will  give  theo 
thanks  in  the  pit  ?  "  (65).  This  is  the  habitual 
assumption  of  the  Pss.  (See  further  8810-12,  115i7.) 
The  sting  of  death  lay  in  the  belief  that  God  and  man 
took  no  knowledge  of  each  other  in  the  lower  world. 
For  this  reason  his  view  of  death  is  radically  different 
from  the  Greek  view,  which  it  resembles  superficially. 
But  it  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  Jewish  religion.  If 
a  man  was  pious  and  his  affairs  prospered,  he  was  apt 
to  indulge  in  self-complacency.  See  among  many 
other  passages,  41 12,  "  As  for  me  because  of  mine 
integrity  thou  has  supported  me  and  established  me 
before  thy  face  for  ever."  In  contrast  to  this,  if  a 
just  man  suffered  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  there 
•was  some  secret  flaw  in  his  character.  God  was 
punishing  him  for  secret  sin,  hidden,  it  might  be,  even 
from  the  sinner  himself.  It  might  be  also  that  God 
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was  correcting  him,  strengthening  and  purifying  his 
character.  Hence  the  Psalmist's  prayer  that  God 
would  manifest  His  favour  again  by  restoring  his 
fortune.  Hence  also  the  passionate  cry  for  deliverance 
was  really  a  cry  for  absolution.  Nay  even  the  curses 
which  tho  Psalmist  hurls  at  his  foes  are  a  prayer  that 
God  would  assert  Himself  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
universe.  Of  course  such  words  should  not  be  adopted 
by  Christians,  and  belong  to  a  religion  which  was  still 
rude  and  undeveloped. 

Where  is  Man  to  Find  God,  or,  in  other  words,  where 
does  God  Dwell?— The  answer  in  Ps.  139  is  that  God 
is  everywhere.  But  He  was  to  be  found  specially  in 
heaven  and  in  the  Temple.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
reconcile  these  two  answers.  He  dwells  in  heaven,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  angels,  who  aie  the  ministers  of 
His  mercy  and  justice.  Those  constitute  the  heaven!}' 
court  (_'9i7).  They  inflict  physical  suffering,  but  thcy 
are  not  in  themselves  good  or  bad,  nor  do  they  incite 
to  sin.  This  heavenly  Cod  is  also  called  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  probably  because  the  elemental  powers  are  en 
listed  on  His  side  and  do  His  bidding. 

Over  against  this  theory  we  have,  as  has  been  said, 
to  set  another,  viz.  that  God  dwells  in  the  Temple, 
which  is  a  second  Paradise.  It  is  enriched  (464)  and 
gladdened  by  a  river,  of  course  metaphorical.  Thence 
God  hears  the  prayer  of  His  people  and  blesses  them. 
Occasionally,  as  in  14  and  '20,  those  two  views  stand 
side  by  side.  The  lower  \ie\v,  as  we  must  needs  think 
it,  did  most  to  secure  the  steadfastness  of  Jews  in 
their  religion.  In  a  world  cut  of  j<;hit  the  Temple 
was  the  one  place  where  light  and  blessing  flowed. 
''  We  have  thought  of  thy  lovingkindnes-;,  ()  Yahweh, 
in  the  midst  of  thy  temple  "  (4S<>).  "  This  is  my  rest 
!':•!•  ever:  heie  will  J  dwell,  for  I  have  d. -sired  it" 
(l:>2i.|).  Cod's  manifestation  in  Zioti  is  the  pledge 
that  He  will  in  the  end  reverse  the  doom  of  His  people 
and  alter  the  course  of  history  in  their  favour.  See 
especially  PP..  40.  Moreover  the  Temple  held  Jews 
together  all  the  world  over.  "  Hear  my  supplications 
when  I  cry  unto  tlu-e,  when  I  lilt  up  my  hands  unto 
thy  holy  temple''  (28^).  Ps.  87  is  peculiarly  in 
structive.  This  JV.  regards  every  Jew,  -whatever  his 
birthplace  may  have  been,  as  a  spiritual  citizen  of 
Jcru.salem.  That  is  his  true  home,  and  Yalnvoh,  when 
He  makes  up  the  register  of  the  peoples,  sets  down  the 
pious  Jew  as  a  native  of  Jerusalem. 

We  turn  next  to  special  passages  in  the-  PPS.  which 
cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  accepted  orthodoxy 
of  Jewish  religion  because  they  transcend  it.  Some  of 
the  Psalmists  rise  above  ritual  religion,  or  at  least  suffer 
sacrificial  worship  to  fall  into  the  background.  One 
reason  is  that  the  later  Jews  had  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  and  looked  ujxjn  them  as  pail  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  though  inferior  in  authority  to  the  Law. 
Further,  the  Deuteronomic  limitation  of  sacrifice  to 
the  one  altar  at  Jerusalem  made  sacrifice  impossible, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  to  the  mass  of  Jews  scattered 
in  distant  lands.  Something  also  may  be  clue  to  the  bad 
repute  of  priests  like  Alcimus  (pp.  382,  3Sr>,  607)  and 
the  worldliness  of  the  later  Mnecabenns,  which,  as  both 
high  priests  and  secular  rulers,  they  could  hardly  escape. 
Vv'e  can  scarcely  quote  Ps.  f>0  in  this  connexion.  It 
denounces  "the  severance  of  religion  from  morality," 
a  denunciation  which  all  pious  Jews  would  have 
approved  ;  it  pours  contempt  on  the  notion  that  God 
needs  to  be  fed  with  the  flesh  and  to  drink  tho  blood  of 
the  victim.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  Psalmist 
thought  it  worth  \\hile  to  refute  so  gross  an  idea  of 
the  Godhead. 

More  to  the  purpose  i=<  Pa.  1  ]  9io8,  where  the  accepted 


sacrifices  are  the  freewill  offerings  of  tho  mouth,  tha 
sacrifice,  not  of  animals,  but  of  praise.  Pa.  51  Ppcaka 
in  still  clearer  tones,  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice  else 
would  I  give  it  thee  :  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt 
offerings.  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  broken  spirit :  a 
broken  ^and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thuu  wilt  not 
despise."  Similarly  in  Ps.  (19  we  are  told  that  praise 
and  thanksgiving  please  God  better  than  the  sacrifice 
of  a  bullock.  The  most  interesting  deprecation  of 
material  sacrifice  is  to  be  found  in  Ps.  40.  The 
Psalmist  does  not  exclude  sacrificial  worsliip :  tho 
offerings  prescribed  by  the  Law  for  the  congregation 
remained  as  they  were.  P.ut  private  piety  was  directed 
into  another  channel :  the  true  sacrifice  consists  in 
joyful  resignation  to  God's  will.  "  Sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  wouldest  not  :  mine  ear  hast  thou 
opened''  (i.e.  to  hear  God's  voice)  "...  In  the 
roll  of  the  book  it  is  laid  down  for  me  :  to  do  thy 
will  have  I  desired  and  thy  law  is  within  my  heart  " 
(cf.  Jer.  3133).  This  Ps.  is  a  notable  preparation  for 
Christianity. 

The  PSK.  now  and  again  rise  above  Eudasmonism, 
i.e.  the  doctrine  that  prosperity  here  and  now  is  the 
reward  of  virtue,  and  that  affliction,  though  it  may  be 
imposed  for  a  time  in  order  to  test  and  strengthen 
piety,  is  as  a  rule  the  punishment  of  sin.  No  doubt 
there  is  an  important  element  of  truth  in  this  doctrine  ; 
Temperance,  industry,  honest}7  promote  success  in 
life  on  the  whole  ;  the  doctrine  becomes  false,  when 
applied  to  all  cases  indiscriminately.  The  ordinary 
Jew  did  not  look  forward  to  a  life  with  God  after 
death  :  hence  he  had  to  face  the  difficulty  that  men, 
apparently  devout,  were  often  unfortunate  in  life  and 
died  with  their  misery  unmlressed.  There  could  bo 
no  question  of  educative  suffering  in  such  cases.  Still 
the  obstinacy  of  Jewish  faith  discovered  a  way  of 
escape  even  hero.  It  found  tho  supreme  blessedness 
in  communion  with  God,  even  if  temporal  blessings 
were  withheld.  For  the  classical  example  of  a  life 
lifted  high  above  the  changes  of  fortune  we  may  turn 
to  Ps.  4.  The  Psalmist  is  surrounded  partly  by  godless 
men,  partly  by  men  who  would  fain  bo  pious  but  are 
driven  almost  to  despair,  because  God  does  not  recognise 
their  piety  by  outward  and  visible  blessing.  Such 
persons  seem  to  bo  righteous  in  vain.  From  the  depth 
of  their  despondency  they  cry,  "  Who  will  show  us 
any  good  ':  "  We  may  understand  tho  good  meant 
to  be  fruitful  harvests,  strong  and  healthy  children, 
in  some  cases  positions  of  dignity  and  influence.  The 
Psalmist  answers  indirectly  with  the  priestly  blessing 
(Nu.  14)  in  his  mind,  ''  Yahweh,  lift  thou  up  tho 
light  of  thy  countenance  u|>on  us."  Thus  in  com 
munion  with  God  lies  the  .supreme  blessedness.  "  Thou 
hast  put  joy  in  my  heart  more  than  they  had  when  their 
wine  arid  corn  and  new  wine  abounded."  Further, 
we  are  told  the  secret  of  this  joy  :  "  When  I  call  upon 
him,  Yahweh  will  hear."  He  will  hear  though  the 
answer  did  not  come  in  accordance  with  the  current 
expectation. 

The  Hope  of  Immortal  Life.— One  or  two  Pss.  may 
be  considered  which  have  been  supposed  to  hold  this 
hope,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  To  this  category 
Ps.  16  belongs.  The  poot  believes  that  his  God  will 
not  abandon  his  fioid  to  Sheol,  "  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  mo 
the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at 
thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  evermore."  The  author 
apparently  refers  to  salvation  from  sudden  death.  We 
may  compare  61?f.  He  (the  king)  shall  abide  before 
God  for  over.  "  Oh  prepare  mercy  and  truth  which 
may  preserve  him."  Mercy  and  truth  would  not,  of 
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course,  preserve  him  from  dying  at  last,  but  they 
would  secure  an  easy  departure  in  ripe  old  age.  So 
Ps.  17  also  fails  us,  when  we  search  for  trace  of  this 
hope.  Hero  the  Psalmist  is  confident  enough,  but  not 
of  life  after  death.  "  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righte 
ousness  :  when  I  wake  up  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  thy 
appearance "  (i.e.  the  manifestation  of  thyself,  the 
vision  of  Divine  glory.  Cf.  Is.  b'\  Beholding  the 
face  of  God  usually  means  to  participate  in  Temple 
worship  :  the  words  "  When  I  awake  "  may  be  taken 
quite  literally  as  referring  to  the  morning  worship  iu 
the  Temple.  *  Much  more  to  the  point  is  49i5*,  "  God 
will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  death,  for  he 
shall  receive  me."  Finally  we  have  to  consider  7323ff. 
"  Nevertheless  I  am  continually  with  thee  :  thou  hast 
holdon  me  by  my  right  hand.  Thou  shalt  guide  me 
with  thy  counsel  and  afterwards  receive  me  into  glory, 
Whom  have  1  iu  heaven  but  thee  and  who  is  there  on 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  theo  ?  My  rlesh  and  my 
heart  fail :  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my 
portion  for  ever."  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
communion  with  God  begun  here  and  faithfully  main 
tained  cannot  be  broken  by  death.  At  all  events 
belief  in  immortality  becomes  inevitable  when  man 
has  advanced  so  far.  In  the  supreme  bliss  of  Divine 
communion  the  thought  of  death  and  even  of  time 
fades  away.  Such  knowledge  of  God  is  eternal  lile 
and  holds  within  itself  the  promise  of  endless  con- 
tinance.  Wo  may  note  in  conclusion  the  follow 
ing  points  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality.  It  is  not  physical  or  metaphysical  but 
leligious.  Next,  Hebrew  thought  observes  the  true 
order  :  it  begins  with  God  and  through  Him  reaches 
the  hope  of  immortal  life  in  Him.  The  reverse  order 
haa  constantly  led  to  reliance  on  magical  superstition 
of  one  kind  or  another,  or  else  to  physical  and  meta 
physical  "  proofs  "  which  are  not  convincing.  The 
OT  religion  contemplates  the  immortality  of  faithful 
souls,  and  not,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions 
(Ps.  15,  Dan.  122),  the  immortality  of  man  as  such- 
But  the  Divine  communion  of  elect  souls  with  God 
discloses  the  possibilities  inherent  in  human  nature, 
and  therefore  open  to  all.  See  further  pp.  378f. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Psalter  frequently  insists  that 
the  highest  spiritual  privileges  belong  to  the  Jews,  but 
there  are  striking  passages  in  which  the  Psalmists 
address  themselves,  not  merely  to  fellow-Jews  but 
generally  to  mankind.  This  liberal  spirit  may  be  due 
to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  which  brought  different 
races  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other.  From 
Assyria  and  Babylon  little  was  to  be  learnt.  They 
represented  for  the  most  part,  though  not  of  course 
exclusively,  the  rule  of  brute  force.  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors  inherited  the  loftiest  civilisa 
tion  then  known.  Ps.  46  may  have  been  written  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  or  one  of  his  early  successors. 
Jerusalem  has  been  wonderfully  preserved  :  the  poet 
expects  a  time  of  universal  peace.  He  calls  on  the 
warriors  to  bo  still  and  know  that  Yahweh  is  God  and 
is  exalted  above  all  nations.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  Pss.  it  is  not  Jew  or  Gentile  but  man  as  man — man 
in  his  relation  to  Gcd — that  comes  into  question.  The 
Gentiles,  moreover,  are  invited  to  rejoice  in  God's  care 
for  Israel.  They  are  to  bow  down  before  Him,  to 
worship  and  serve  Him  ;  they  are  even  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  Him.  Ps.  828  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  foreign 
nations  as  the  future  "  inheritance "  of  Yahweh,  a 
term  reserved  elsewhere  for  Israel.  We  have  a  trace 
of  proselytising  zeal  in  Ps.  11946,  "  I  spake  of  thy 
testimonies  before  kings  and  was  not  ashamed."  It 
is  best  to  treat  Pss.  15  and  24  as  catechetical  instruction 


for  those  who  desired  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Jewish 
Church  and  become  the  clients  of  Yahweh.  In  Ps. 
10522  wo  have  the  first  appearance  of  the  theory, 
constantly  asserted  in  Philo  and  in  the  Christian 
Fathers,  that  Gentile  wisdom  was  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrews. 

The  Messianic  Age. — The  most  remarkable  thing  in 
the  character  of  the  Jews  generally,  and  especially  in 
the  Jews  of  the  post-exilic  age,  was  the  firmness  of  their 
faith  and  hope.  They  have  been  well  called  the  nation 
of  hope.  They  were  suil'cring  from  the  oppressive  rule 
of  foreigners,  who  mocked  at  their  religion  and  at  one 
time  tried  to  exterminate  it.  Nor  was  there  any 
escape  by  human  means  from  the  exile  which  threatened 
them.  Therefore  their  faith  rose  higher  and  its  light 
burned  clearer.  They  were  confident  that  God  would 
reverse  the  order  which  pressed  so  severely  upon  them 
and  was  besides  an  insult  to  the  Divine  majesty.  God 
had  wrought  wonders  for  them  in  the  past  (see  e.g.  77), 
Surely  He  could  do  again  what  He  had  done  long  ago. 
This  belief  was  stimulated  by  the  actual  cond  tioii  of 
Israel.  In  the  Maccnbean  ago  the  heart  of  the  nation 
was  set  in  the  right  direction  :  the  people,  as  a  whole, 
were  free  from  idolatry  and  faithful  to  their  covenant 
with  their  God.  Here  was  another  reason  for  Divine 
interference.  It  is  no  doubt  for  God  to  keep  the 
"  times  "  in  His  own  hands.  Nevertheless  the  author 
of  102  felt  that  the  appointed  time  of  restoration  could 
not  be  far  off.  "  It  is  time  to  have  pity  upon  her, 
yea,  the  time  is  come."  Then  the  heathen  were  to 
be  shattered,  the  righteous  rewarded,  and  Yahweh  to 
be  enthroned  for  ever  (lOi^f.)  The  future  is  to  be 
rich  in  temporal  blessings  for  Israel.  Zion  and  the 
cities  of  Judah  are  to  be  built  up  again.  But  spiritual 
blessings  were  not  forgotten,  and  the  author  of  Ps.  81 
draws  a  charming  picture  of  the  approaching  age  from 
its  spiritual  side — "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together  : 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 
Truth  springeth  out  of  the  earth  and  righteousness 
looketh  down  from  heaven."  The  Pss.  just  cited  and 
many  others  inspired  by  tho  same  hope  are  usually 
called  Messianic  in  a  wide  and  general  sense.  The 
term  is  apt  to  bo  misleading,  for  they  do  not  make  any 
reference  to  the  ideal  King,  to  the  anointed  One  or 
Messiah  who  was  to  establish  tho  Kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  The  pious  Jew,  however,  did  not  appre 
hend  as  clearly  as  wo  do  this  distinction  between  Pss. 
which  are,  strictly  speaking,  Messianic  and  others 
which  are  eschatt /logical  rather  than  Messianic.  The 
hope  of  the  Jewish  saints  and  heroes  was  satisfied  if 
sin  was  punished  and  righteousness  rewarded  and 
triumphant.  They  cared  little  for  the  exact  means 
by  which  the  momentous  change  was  brought  about. 
It  might  be  effected  (so,  e.g.,  Mai.  4)  directly  by  Yahweh 
Himself,  or  by  an  ideal  King  or  by  a  succession  of 
ideal  kings.  All  this  was  of  secondary  moment,  and 
in  any  case  the  promised  salvation  must  come  ulti 
mately  from  Yahweh. 

Still  the  distinction,  which  did  not  greatly  interest 
the  Jews,  has  very  great  interest  for  us,  partly  because 
belief  in  a  personal  Messiah  marks  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  religious  ideas,  and  still  more  because 
it  left  so  deep  an  impress  on  the  NT  writers  and  upon 
the  early  Christians  in  general,  not  to  speak  of  its 
strong  intluence  on  the  mind  and  career  of  our  Lord 
Himself.  Observe  that  the  word  Messiah  or  ideal 
prince  in  its  technical  sense  is  not  found  or  is  scarcely 
found  in  any  part  of  the  OT.  1  S.  2io  and  Ps.  2  are 
said  to  furnish  instances  of  its  use,  but  this  is  at  least 
doubtful.  That  tho  notion,  if  not  the  iin.mo,  has^  a 
place  in  the  Pss.  is  beyond  question..  Sonio  of  the 
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most  definite  references  to  nn  ideal  King  may  have 
boon  interpolated  by  a  later  hand.  But  this  only 
proves  how  strongly  Messianic  expectation  had  seized 
upon  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  writer  of  Ps.  89 
approaches,  though  he  does  not  actually  reach,  the 
Messianic  faith.  He  pleads  the  promise  made  to 
David  that  his  .seed  is  to  be  established  for  ever.  It 
is  to  endure  like  sun  and  moon.  In  72  the  Messianic 
belief  is  made  more  definite  :  it  speaks,  moreover,  or 
a  Messiah  who  is  superhuman.  He  is  to  rule  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  ..411  kinsrs  are  to 
do  Him  homage ;  all  nations  are  to  serve  Him.  His 
rule  is  to  be  a  beneficent  OIK;  ;  the  needy  and  the  poor 
are  to  be  the  special  objects  of  His  care'  All  men  are 
to  be  blessed  in  Him.  He  <-omes  down  like  refreshing 
rain  on  the  grass.  He  is  to  live  (72.s  in  LXX)  as  Ion,? 
as  the  sun  and  moon.  Psalm  2  is  also  distinctly 
Messianic.  The  conquering  Kincr  is  victorious  by 
Divine  decree,  nay,  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  True,  Hos. 
(Hi)  speaks  of  Israel  as  the  son  of  God.  Concerning 
Solomon  also  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  the 
promise  ran  (2  S.  7i4>,  "  I  will  be  his  father  and  he 
shall  be  my  son."  Probably,  however,  we  are  justified 
in  a  stricter  and  eschatological  interpretation  of  the 
title  in  Ps.  2.  From  a  religious  and  ethical  point  oi 
view  this  Ps.  is  greatly  inferior  to  72. 

The  OT  knows  nothing  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  The 
belief  found  a  measure  of  support  among  Jewish  doctors. 
They  distinguished  between  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
David,  and  the  Son  of  Joseph.  The  latter  was  to 
gather  the  ten  tribes  once  mure  together,  but  was 
afterwards  to  fall  in  battle  against  the  Romans,  led 
on  by  a  wort  of  Antichrist.  The  Jews  were  then  to 
endure  redoubled  sufferings,  from  which  they  were  to 
be  finally  delivered  by  the  true  Messiah,  who  was  the 
Son  of  David.  Ihis  idea,  however,  cannot  bo  traced 
beyond  the  third  century  A.D.  arid  has  no  shadow  of 
support  in  any  part  of  the  Bible.  Ps.  22  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  a  prophecy  of  Messiah's  sufferings 
uttered  by  the  Christ  in  His  own  person.  So  in  the 
ancient  Church  Cassiodorus  called  it  "  a  history  rather 
than  a  prophecy,"  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  \\ho 
thought  it  referred  to  the  Psalmist's  own  time,  \\as 
condemned  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  Church.  Wo 
must  bear  in  mind  that  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  Ps.  itself  is  Messianic.  It 
speaks  not  of  an  ideal  King  but  of  an  ideal  sufferer.  It 
is  a  striking  feature  that  the  man  who  suffers  so 
terribly  refrains  from  the  usual  curses  of  the  persecu 
tors.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  belief  that 
the  image  of  an  ideal  sufferer  here  portrayed  was 
realised  above  all  human  expectation  in  the  passion 
and  death  of  Jesus,  and  a  psahn  which  Jesus  Himself 
quoted  as  He  hung  on  the  eross  makes  a  unique 
appeal  to  the  Christian  heart.  Only  we  must  refrain 
from  pressing  the  details.  "  They  have  pierced  my 
hands  and  feet  "  is  a  favourite  text,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  words  so  translated  is  more  than  doubtful.  The 
parting  of  the  vestments,  and  the  vinegar  given  to 
Jesus  that  He  might  drink,  are  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Gospel  history  was  conformed  in  detail  to 

OT  prophecy.     Not  that  the  Gospel  story  is  mythical 

very  far  from  it ;  but  there  may  be  and  probably  are 
a  few  mythical  accretions  even  in  the  Synoptic  narra 
tive,  of  which  accretions  Ps.  22  furnishes  two.  One 
important  point  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  22-31 
agony  changes  into  joy  and  triumph.  Not  only  is  all 
Israel  to  exult,  but  "all  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  and 
"  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  are  to  be  converted 
a  .ul  acknowledge  Y.-dnvch  ;md  are  to  bow  down  before 
Him."  It  iy,  therefore,  natural  to  regard  the  sufferer 


in  the  former  half  as  a  being  of  superhuman  grandeur. 
How  else  could  His  suffering  and  deliverance  affect 
the  whole  world  in  so  marvellous  a  degree  ?  But  tho 
last  nine  verses  are  probably  a  separate  Ps.  or  a 
liturgical  addition.  The  sufferings  depicted  in  1-21 
have  no  apparent  connexion  withlhe  triumphant  son" 
which  follows. 

On  a  superficial  view  the  Pss.  are  intenselv  national. 
They  ^ speak  of  tho  struggle  for  national  existence,  of 
Israel's  past  glories  and  present  triais.  'They  magnify 
the  Jew  :  they  console  and  encouratre  those  who  are 
faithful  to  Judaism.  The  individuals  who  pour  out 
their  complaint,  their  confession,  or  their  thanksgivings 
before  God  are  all  loyal  Jews.  No  Psalmist  reached 
the  standpoint  of  Paul,  from  which  all  national  dis 
tinctions  are  lost  in  a  higher  unity.  Nevertheless 
there  is  an  element  of  universalism"  in  the  Psalter, 
easy  to  see  and  more  prominent  here  than  elsewhere 
in  the  OT.  The  more  the  Jews  were  scattered  among 
the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  harder  did  the 
literal  observance  of  tho  Law  become.  Hence  Jews 
were  forced,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  lay  the 
stress  on  the  moral  element  in  religion  and  on  the 
great  central  truth — on  God's  spiritual  nature  and  on 
man's  communion  with  Him.  No  sacrifice  was  lawful 
unless  offered  in  the  Temple  ;  but  a  visit  to  the  Templo 
in  the  case  of  many  foreign  Jews  involved  a  long  and 
perilous  journey,  and  could  be  made  but  seldom.  Tho 
obligation  of  paying  tithes  was  limited  in  the  Law  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  cattle.  A  Jew  engaged  in 
trade  at  Alexandria  or  Rome  had  no  need  to  give"  them 
a  thought.  A  religion  thus  purified  from  ritual  observ 
ance  could  address  itself  to  mankind,  and  this  the 
Psalmists  often  do.  God  requires  obedience  from  men 
as  such,  not  merely  from  Jews.  "  Yahwoh  looked 
from  heaven  and  beheld  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  that  did  understand,  that  did  seek 
after  God  "  (Ps.  142).  Yahweh  is  to  rule  the  world 
in  righteousness  (9s).  God's  care  for  man  is  wonderful, 
considering  the  gulf  which  parts  man  from  God : 
"  \A  hat  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  or  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?"  (8j).  Tho  relation 
of  the  Psalmists  to  the  heathen  world  is  best  understood 
when  we  remember  that  they  are  invited  to  rejoice 
with  Israel  over  Yahweh's  victories.  He  triumphs  for 
their  good.  "  Oh  let  the  nations  rejoice  and  bo  glad 
and  sing  for  joy,  for  thou  shalt  judire  the  peoples  with 
equity." 

What  has  been  said  may  partially  explain  the  charm 
which  has  made  the  Psalter  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  Churches  of  Christ  and  even  between  church  and 
synagogue.  The  sublime  and  pathetic  utterances  of 
tho  best  Pss.  came  straight  from  the  heart  of  Israelites 
thousands  of  years  ago— and  they  go  straight  to  the 
heart  still. 

Appendix  on  Heb.  metre,  the  musical  directions  in 
the  titles,  and  a  brief  comparison  of  Hob.  with  Baby 
lonian  and  Egyptian  hymns. 

1.  Hebrew  Metre. — The  parallelism  in  Heb.  poetry 
has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (p.  23).  The  rhythm  or 
metre  of  Hob.  poetry  is  still  imperfectly  known,  but 
tho  following  points 'may  be  taken  as  fairly  certain. 
Heb.  metre  is  accentual,  i.e.  a  line  has  a  certain  number 
of  accented  syllables.  A  line  contains  two,  three,  or 
four  accented  syllables.  One  line  with  the  same 
number  of  accents  may  follow  another,  or  the  number 
may  vary  to  lines  with  three  and  two  accents  alter 
nating  with  each  other.  An  example  will  best  illus 
trate  the  metre  intended,  though  a  representation  in 
English  must  obviously  be  very  imperfect.  The 
passage  selected  is  Ps.  197ff. 
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"  The  law'  of  Yr.hw'eh  is  perfect  /  enliven'ing  the  so'ul, 
Tho  wit'ness  of  Ya'hweh  is  su'ro  /  making  w'ise  the 

si'mplo. 
Tho  proc'opts  of  Yahw'eh  arc  right  /  rejoic'ing  tho 

hea'rfc, 

Yahweh"s  comma 'nd  ispu'ro/  onli'ghtening  tho  ey'eg. 
The  fe'ar  of  Yah'weh  is  clo'an  /  endu'ring  for  cv'er." 
So  far  wo  may  speak  with  reasonable  confidence, 
especially  as  a  Babylonian  hymn  has  been  discovered 
in  which  the  numbers  of  the  verses  are  marked  by 
signs.  The  question  becomes  more  difficult  when  wo 
attempt  to  divide  a  Ps.  into  strophes.  Tho  refrains 
which  roctir  in  some  of  the  Pss.,  perhaps  also  the 
occurrence  of  the  enigmatical  word  Sclah,  may  be  our 
warrant  for  believing  that  strophes  exist.  Each  strophe 
in  a  poem  should  preserve  tho  same  metre  and  number 
of  verses,  but  we  are  still  far  from  being  able  to  carry 
out  the  strophic  arrangement  in  the  Pss.  and  metrical 
portions  of  the  prophetic  book?. 

2.  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  specimen  of  Babylonian 
hymns,  man}'  of  which  are  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.     The  hymn  from  which  a  few  verses  are 
subjoined  is  much  above  the  average  in  moral  tone. 
It  is  addressed  to  Shamash  tho  Sun  God. 

"  As  for  him  who  plans  wickedness  /  Thou  dost  destroy 

him  : 
As  for  him  who  meditates  oppression  /  his  abode  is 

overthrown. 

As  for  tho  evil  judge  /  Thou  dost  cast  him  into  fetters. 
On  him  who  takes  bribes  and  doth  not  guide  aright.  / 

Thou  imposest  punishment. 
With  him  who  takes  no  bribe  /  and  intercedes  for  the 

poor 

Shamash  is  well  pleased  /  and  promotes  his  life. 
The  true-hearted  judge  :  /  who  passes  just  sentence, 
Prepares  for  himself  a  palace  ;  /  a  princely  mansion 

is  his  dwelling." 

3.  Wo  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  a  barren  subject, 
viz.  the  technical  and  musical  titles  which  occur  in  tho 
titles.     Fifty-five  Pss.  are  "  for  the  Chief  Musician." 
Here  the  rendering  is  certainly  correct.     Possibly  tho 
title  "  for  tho  Chief  Musician  "   refers  to   an  official 
collection  of  Temple  hymns.     Higgaion  (9i6)  is  said 
to    mean    resounding   music.     Maschil    occurs   in    the 
title  of  Pss.  32,  42,  44,  52,  53,  74,  78,  88.     It  is  ex 
plained  as  meaning  a  didactic  poem,  but  most  of  the 
Pss.  to  which  it  is  prefixed  are  not  specially  didactic. 
"  Wisely  "  is  another  conjecture  ;    really  the  meaning 
is  unknown.     The  meaning  of  Michtam  is  also  unknown. 
Neginoth  is  rightly  translated  "stringed  instrument" 
in   RV.     Nehiloth    (or)    is    rendered   in    mg.    "wind 
instruments  "  ;   this  may  be  right,  but  the  meaning  is 
uncertain.     Selah,  according  to  the  LXX,  signifies  a 
change  in  the  music.     No  better  conjecture  has  been 
made.     The  origin  and  sense  are  both  obscure.     It  is 
found  very  frequently,  almost  always  in  the  middle 
of  tho  Ps.,  but  now  and  then  at  the  end.     Shiggaion  is 
plausibly  said  to  mean  wild  or  tumultuous  music. 

A  number  of  inscriptions  admit  of  easy  translation, 
though  it  is  hard  to  determine  their  meaning  in  the 
context  or  absence  of  context.  These  are  "  after  "  or 
"  according  to  the  death  of  tho  son  "  (9) ;  "  after  "  or 
•''  according  to  the  hind  of  the  dawn  "  (22) ;  "  the  silent 
dove  of  those  that  are  afar  "  (56)  ;  titles  which  speak 
of  lilies  (45,  60,  (>9,  8:;);  "Thou  shalt  not  destroy" 
(57,  58,  59,  75,  cf.  Is.  65s).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
these  titles  refer  to  popular  airs  to  which  certain  Pss. 
were  set.  It  is  an  objection  to  this  theory  that  e.g. 
Pss.  45  and  65  both  have  a  "  lily  "  superscription  but 
are  in"  widely  different  metres.  Shoraini  (--eighth) 


occurs  at  the  head  of  6  and  12,  but  its  meaning  is  un 
known  (1  Ch.  152i*).  Tho  Gittith  (8,1  81,  84)  may 
refer  to  some  instrument  or  song  invented  at  Gath  or 
to  tho  wine-presses  and  tho  vintage  songs.  Mahalath 
(53,  88)  =  "  sickness  of,"  but  of  whom  or  what  wo  are 
not  told,  nor  can  wo  say  what  is  the  point  of  the 
words  "  to  teach  "  in  60. 
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W.  T.  Davison  and  T.  Witton  Da  vies  (Cent.U),  Well- 
hausen  (SBOT  Ens.):  (&)  Ohoyne  (1st  ed.),  Briggs, 
(ICC)  ;  (c)  *Ewald,  Olshausen,  Hupfeld-Nowack, 
Hitzig,  *Dolitzsch,  Basthgen  (HK),  Duhm  (KHC), 
Stark  (SAT);  (d)  Maclaren  (Ex.B),  Spurgoon,  The. 
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of  the  Psalter  ;  Davison,  The  Praises  of  Israel ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC2,  pp.  188-225  ;  Gordon,  The  Poets  of  the 
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in  Ihe  Pfulms;  Jordan,  lieligion  in  Song;  M'Fadyen, 
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Psalmists. 

BOOK  I.— PSS.  I-XLI. 

I.  The  Jewish  Saint.— This  and   Pg.   2    (see,  how 
ever,  on  Ps.  33)  are  the  only  Pss.  in  Book  I.   which 
have  no  title  or  superscription.     In  Ac.  1333,  there  is 
very  ancient  authority  for  reading  "  in  the  first  Ps.," 
though  the  Ps.  quoted  stands  second  in  the  Psalter,  as 
wo  have  it.     Origen  had  seen  Ps.  1  joined  with  Ps.  2 
in  a   Heb.  copy,  and   the  same  arrangement  is   still 
found  in  some  Hob.  MSS.     Probably  then  Ps.   1  was 
prefixed  as  an  introduction  to  the  rest  of  tho  Psalter 
after  its  completion.     But  it  is  not  one  with  Ps.  2, 
nor    even    resembles    it.     It    expresses    tho    general 
spirit  of  tho  Psalter  admirably.     For  that  very  reason 
it  does  not  reach  a  high  level.     It  has  nothing  of  tho 
spiritual  tone  which  is  so  striking  in  4,  73,  and  in  other 
Pss.     Rather  it  represents  the  current  orthodoxy  of 
its  time,  which  must  have  been  a  very  late  one.     It  is 
legalistic,  and  accentuates  the  doctrine  of  retribution 
here  and  (probably)  hereafter.     It  is  not  metrical,  and 
its  best  imagery,  that  of  the  tree  planted  by  the  river 
side,  is  borrowed  from  Jer.  17s,  and  has  lost  something 
of  its  original  beauty  in  tho  appropriation. 

1-3.  Negatively  the  righteous  man  avoids  those  who 
are  wicked  and  who  turn  religion  into  mockery.  These 
last  scorn  self-restraint  and  piety,  and  in  effect,  though 
not  in  theory,  are  atheists.  They  scorn  God  and  He 
scorns  them  (Pr.  834).  Positively  the  saintly  scribe 
delights  in  the  fear  of  Yahweh  (so  emend  2a).  He 
spends  day  and  night  in  the  study  of  the  Law  and 
therefore  prospers  in  all  that  he  undertakes. 

4f.  The  contrary  fate  of  the  wicked.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  (or  their  cause)  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  They  are  to  be  condemned  in  the 
congregation  of  the  righteous,  i.e.  of  the  new  Israel, 
sifted  by  judgment  and  absolutely  pure.  Judgment 
is  given  on  a  moral  principle.  Yahweh  takes  cog 
nisance  of  the  righteous,  whereas  tho  way,  or  conduct, 
of  tho  wicked  brings  about  their  own  ruin. 

II.  Messiah's   Reign. — Also   without   a   title.     Here 
we  have  a  distinctly  Messianic  Ps.,  put  in  this  place, 
possibly,  as  an  introduction  to  other  Messianic  Pss. 
which  follow.     Messianic  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  for  it  does  not  look  forward  to  a  dynasty  of 
Davidic  kings  (cf.  Jer.  234ff.,  Ezek.  3423),  or  to  the 
direct  intervention  of  Yahweh,  as  2  Is.  and  Malachi  do. 
Rather  tho  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  bo  founded  and  main 
tained  by  an  anointed  King  who  is  the  Son  of  God 
and  His  vicar  on  earth.     The  poet  speaks  as  if  the  ideal 
King  had  already  ascended  His  throne.     But  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  tho  Ps.  ivfrrs  to  an  actual  king  then  alive. 
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He  is  present  to  the  imagination  of  the  Psalmist :  that 
is  all  we  can  say.  Much  less  can  we  point  to  any 
contemporary  in  whom  his  dream,  was  already  realised. 
Commentators  have  put  the  Ps.  back  as  far  as  David's 
time  or  on  to  that  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (p.  608),  a 
bloodthirsty  prince  of  Maccabean  race  who  died  in 
78  B.C.  The  Ps.  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  NT  (Ac.  4a5, 
1833;  Heb.  15,  5s  ;  Rev.  227,  lOis).  But  it  does  not, 
except  in  a  very  general  sense  and  with  large  allowance, 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Christian  Messiah.  Certainly 
it  does  not  breathe  Christ's  spirit.  Sec  p.  ?>T2. 

1-3.  The  heathen  strive  to  rid  themselves  of  Messiah's 
yoke. — 4-6.  But  in  vain  :  Yahweh  enthroned  on  high 
laughs  at  this  conspiracy  and  will  at  the  appointed 
time  annul  it.  According  to  the  LXX  it  is  the  Messiah 
who  speaks.  "  But  I  have  been  installed  by  him  on 
Zion  his  holy  mountain." — 7-9.  Men  are  Yahweh's 
servants.  Israel  collectively  is  Yahweh's  child  (Hos. 
Hi):  Israel's  kings  are  individually  sons  of  Yahweh 
(2  S.  7 1 4).  The  Messiah  is  Son  of  Yahweh  in  a 
unique  sense.  As  such  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  the  heathen  have  no  chance  against  Him.  The 
Psalmist  includes  all  this  in  the  oracle  ("  the  decree  ") 
given  to  Him  on  the  day  of  His  coronation. — 10-12. 
Kings  of  other  lands  are  invited  to  do  homage,  eie 
is  too  late.  "  Kiss  the  son  "in  raa  is  an  impossible 
rendering,  and  those  in  ing.  are  no  bettor.  The  text 
is  hopelessly  corrupt,  though  probably  some  outward 
mark  of  submission  is  referred  to. 

III.  A  Morning  Hymn  of  Triumph  and  Peace.— It 
is  a  king  or  party  leader  who  speaks,  but  who  he  was 
or  when  he  wrote  we  cannot  say.     The  conjecture  in 
the  title  is  of  no  value  except  as  an  extreme  instance 
of  failure   on  the  part  of  editors  to   understand   the 
Ps.  before  them  and  the  real  character  of  David  their 
hero.     There  is  no  trace  of  the  pathos  natural  in  such 
a  situation  (contrast  2  S.  18).     No  tenderness  mingles 
with  the  thought  of  victory.     The  Psalmist  was  hard 
besot.     He  cried  to  the  God  who  lived  in  tho  Temple. 
The  victory  was  won.     The  Psalmist  sleeps  in  peace, 
and  awakes  full  of  trust  now  that  his  enemies  have 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat. — 6d.    Translate  "  people," 
not   "  the    people."- — la.  Yahweh  has   already   saved 
him. 

IV.  An  Evening  Hymn  by  a  Man   High  in  Office 
whose   Rule  Excites  Jealousy   and  Resistance. — The 
Psalmist  begins  with  an  appeal  to  "  the  God  of  his 
righteousness,"    i.e.    the   God   who    declares   that   his 
case    is    good.     Tho    Heb.    words    usually    translated 
"  righteousness,"     "  righteous,"     "  make     righteous  " 
were  originally  legal  in  their  implication.     A  righteous 
man  was  one  whose  cause  was  decided  in  his  favour, 
so  that  he  was  clear  of  guilt  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.     Next  (2-5)  he  appeals  to  his  foes  who  slander 
him  and  bring  reproach  upon  his  office,  possibly  that 
of  High  Priest.     However  angry  they  may  bo,  they 
are  exhorted  to  quiet  their  hearts  with  silent  medita 
tion.     They  are  moreover  to  "  offer  tho  sacrifices  of 
righteousness,"  i.e.  sacrifices  in  which  the  Pentateuchal 
ritual    was    strictly    observed.     "  Godly "    in    3    is    a 
technical  term,  and  represents  the  Heb.  Hasid,  in  Gr. 
Asidean.     It  was  applied  in  Maccabean  times  to  Jews 
who  adhered  to  the  Law  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
opposed  tho  introduction  of  Greek  culture  by  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria.     It  occurs  only  in  the  Pss.  and  chiefly 
in  Pss.  which  on  other  grounds  are  assigned  to  a  late 
period   (see   1  Mac.  7i3ff.).     There  is,  however,  some 
doubt  about  its  occurrence  here,  30  being  difficult  as 
it  stands  and  capable  of  easy  emendation  into  "  Thou 
hast  wondrous  loving  kindness  for  me." — The  meaning 
of  4  is  very  doubtful ;  RV  and  RVin  are  both  possible. 


— 11.  is  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  Psalter,  and  is 
of  extreme  importance  for  the  history  of  religion  (see 
p.  370).  Men  are  on  the  watch  for  signs  of  coming 
prosperity  ;  they  hope  for  plenteous  harvests  and  the 
like.  The  Psalmist,  on  tho  other  hand,  recalls  the 
blessing  of  the  High  Priest-  in  Nu.  624!!,  "  Yahweh 
bless  thee  and  keep  thce,"  etc.  He  finds  his  rest  in 
God,  and  is  happier  in  Divine  communion  than  other 
men  are  in  the  possession  of  their  wealth.  He  lies 
down  and  is  soon  asleep  in  tho  peace  God  gives. 

V.  A  Hymn  for  Morning  Sacrifice  in  the  Temple.— 
1-3.  Solemn  invocation  of  Yahweh.     The  Psalmist  sets 
in   order   (3),   not  perhaps  his   prayer   (RV),   but  his 
sacrifice,  the  victim  and  the  kindled  wood  upon  the 
altar.     Laying  out  or  ordering  in  this  sense  is  a  common 
technical  use  of  the  Heb.  verb.     "  Keep  watch  "  may 
refer  to  a  watch  for  favourable  signs  before  or  during 
the    sacrifice. — 4—7.  The    bloodthirsty    can    find    no 
acceptance   before   God.     Unlike  them,   tho  Psalmist 
approaches  God  "  in  fear."     This  word  is  used  as  a 
summary  of  Jewish  religion,  though,  of  course,  men 
like  Hosea  and  the  Deutcronomist  knew  very  well  that 
Israel  was  bound  not  only  to  fear  but  also  to  love 
Yahweh.     Many  Psalmists  placed  God's  dwelling-place 
in  heaven,  but  the  belief  that  God  also  dwelt  "  in  his 
holy  temple  "   still  held  its  ground,   at  least  in  the 
popular    creed. — 8-12.  The    poet    prays    for    Divine 
guidance,  for  the  defeat  of  the  wicked,  and  tho  triumph 
of  the  righteous,  concluding  with  that  note  of  absolute 
confidence  in  God,  which  is  the  most  striking  charac 
teristic  of  the   Psalter.     Translate    9,  "  Their  inward 
desire  is  one  of  engulfing  ruin,"  i.e.  the  ruin  of  tho  good. 
Hence  (10)  God  "declares  them  guilty,"  and  doos  so 
by  the  calamities  Ho  inflicts,  which  are  tho  tokens  of 
His  wrath.     The  "  name  "  of  Yahweh  is  His  revealed 
character  ;    so  we  speak  of  a  man  as  having  a  good 
or  bad  "  name,"  i.e.  reputation. 

VI.  A   Righteous   Man's   Prayer  in   Distress. — (a\ 
Notice  (1-7)  tho  recognition  of  the  fact  that  suffering 
is  not  always  tho  proof  of  guilt  and  of  God's  wrath. 
Sometimes  it  is  sent  to  prove,  correct,  and  purify  the 
righteous.      So    here    i,    Ps.    668-12,    Job    5i;,    and 
especially  Pr.  3nf.* 

(b)  Reward  or  penalty,  if  they  come  at  all,  must, 
according  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Psalter,  come 
in   this  life ;     the   life   beyond   tho  grave   is   scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name.     The  dead  are  gathered  together 
in  the  subterranean  pit  of  Sheol.     They  are  cut  off 
from  the  lisht  of  the  world,  and  above  all,  from  tho 
light  of  God's  presence  and  from   communion  with 
Him.     See  Ps.  309,  8810-12,  115i7,  Is.  38i8. 

(c)  Yahweh  has  heard  the  Psalmist's  prayer  and  will 
grant  it  still  more  by  defeating  his  enemies  (8-10). 

VII.  A  and  VII.  B'. — Here  two  Pss.  have  been  welded 
together.     In  1-5,  12-17  a  man  hard  bestead  in  spite 
of  his  innocence  pleads  his  cause  before  God.     In  6-n 
Israel  personified  asks  for  justice  at  God's  hands  and 
begs  Him  to  summon  all  nations  to  the  great  assize, 
that  they  may  attest  tho  Divine  sentence  which  declares 
Israel  innocent. 

A.  1-5,    12-17.  The   parenthesis   in   4   is   difficult. 
Read  with  slight  change  of  MT  and  with  support  of 
Syr.   and  Targ.,   "  And  oppressed  him  that  without 
cause   was   mine   enemy."     In   this   way  we   recover 
sense  and  grammar,  nor  do  we  lose  anything  by  re 
moving  the  love  of  enemies  from  the  OT  and  confining 
it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  NT.     In   12  follow  mg. 
Tho  enemy  is  tho  subject  in  12-15.     In  13  translate, 
"  It  is  for  himself  that  he  has  (unwittingly)  prepared 
the  instruments  of  death." 

B.  6-11.  Read  in  76  "  over  them  be  enthroned  on 
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!.'  " — 9ft  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Jer.  11 20. — 
10L  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  Read,  perhaps,  "  My  shield 
ovor  me  is  Clod." 

VIII.  A  Nature  Psalm.— If.  The  majesty  of  God. 
MT  2  defies  the  rudiments  of  Heb.  grammar  and  all 
attempt  at  translation.  Of  many  emendations  the 
following  is  the  most  ingenious  and  does  least  violence 
to  the  text,  "  Let  me  sing,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  glory 
above  the  heavens,  [though]  with  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings.  Thou  hast  founded  a  stronghold  be 
cause  of  thine  enemies,  to  still  the  foe  and  the  avenger." 
The  reference  may  be  to  tho  chaotic  power  of  darkness 
dispelled  by  tho  God  of  light,  whom  the  Hebrews 
identified  with  Yahweh.— 3L  The  insignificance  of 
man.— [Observe  that  "son  of  man"'  is  equivalent 
to  "man."  It  has  not  the  special  significance 
it  bears  in  tho  apocalyptic  literature  and  tho  NT. 
Probably  it  bears  the  same  significance  in.  tho  quota 
tion  in  Heb.  as  in  tho  Ps.  The  author  of  Heb.  26-8* 
gives  a  temporal  sense  to  50,  referring  it  to  man's 
temporary  inferiority  ("a  little  while  lower")  to  the 
angels,  and  turns  56  into  a  contrast  rather  than  a 
parallel  with  yi,  expressing  man's  lordship  of  the 
world  to  come,  not  as  yet  realised,  it  is  true,  but 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  already 

crowned. A.  S.  P."|— 5-8.  Man's  greatness  as  God's 

vicegerent.  Elohim  is  translated  "  angels "  in  AV 
and  "  God  "  in  RV.  It  includes  the  angels,  who  were 
originally  gods,  and  were,  under  the  influence  of  mono 
theism,  degraded  to  the  rank  of  Yahweh's  servants. 

IX.  and"  X.  Yahweh  the  Refuge  of  His  People.— 
These  two  Pss.,  divided  in  MT,  were  originally  one, 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  one  in  LXX. 
and  Vulg.,  by  the  absence  of  title  over  Ps.  10,  and, 
conclusively, 'by  the  evidence  that  9  and  10  form 
one  acrostic  poem.  It  was  arranged  in  strophes  of 
four  lines  each,  the  first  letter  of  each  strophe  beim; 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  in  regular 
succession.  This  system  is  carried  out  in  the  whole 
of  Ps.  9  to  2  in  Ps.  10.  So  far  we  have  the  first 
twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet,  tho  only  omission  being 
that  of  the  fourth  letter,  which,  however,  can  be  supplied 
by  an  easy  and  convincing  emendation.  Then  from 
163  to  lOn  tho  acrostic  character  disappears  and  can 
be  recovered  only  by  precarious  emendation.  It  re 
appears  in  12  and  continues  to  the  end,  where  tho 
strophes  begin  with  the  last  four  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
This  irregularity  implies  great  corruption  in  MT,  and 
shows,  like  the  comparison  of  Ps.  18  with  2  S.  22,  that 
any  absolute  trust  in  that  text  is  misplaced. 

The  subject-matter  raises  a  further  difficulty.  The 
poem  is  in  part  a  triumphal  song  over  Israel's  foes, 
but  the  writer  oscillates  between  the  thought  of  foreign 
oppressors  and  of  godless  Israelites  who  defy  Yahweh 
and  spoil  the  orphan  and  the  afflicted.  A  very  slight 
emendation  in  16,  "  proud  "  instead  of  "  nations," 
removes  this  second  difficulty.  But  a  third  remains: 
tho  Psalmist  begins  with  gratitude  for  the  defeat  of  his 
adversaries  and  changes  his  song  to  one  of  supplication 
for  a  victory  which  is  not  yet  secure. 

IX.  13f.  Observe  the  contrast  between  the  gates  of 
Sheol  and  those  of  Zion. — X.  4.  Here,  as  always  in  tho 
OT,  the  atheism  meant  is  practical  not  theoretical. 
The  "  godless  "  believe  in  a  God  who  lives  far  away 
and  does  not  trouble  Himself  with  human  affairs. — 
5.  Read,  "  He  prospers  in  his  ways  at  all  times."  The 
villages  in  Ps.  10  may,  being  unwalled,  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy,  or,  more  probably,  they  have 
become  nests  of  robbers.  The  LXX.  108  reads,  "  He 
Bitteth  in  ambush  with  th«  rich." 
XI.  Yahweh  the  Sure  Refuge. — 1-3.  The  problem 


stated.  The  wicked  are  bold  :  tho  righteous  cannot 
meet  their  attack.  They  can  but  flee  like  a  "  little 
bird  "  (the  habitual  meaning  of  tho  word  translated 
"bird").  "The  mountain"  (LXX)  m  preferable  to 
"  your  mountain."  An  eagle  might  bo  poetically  de 
scribed  as  lord  of  the  mountain,  not  so  a  "  little  bird," 
which  seeks  refuge  there.  The  reason  for  this  despair 
is  that  while  the  very  foundations  of  social  order  have 
been  shaken,  the  righteous  have  made  no  head  against 
prevailing  evil.  After  ail  "  what  hath  the  righteous 
done"  or  effected  ?  (my.).  The  answer  (4-7),  Yahweh 
is  in  His  heavenly  Temple.  But  far  from  dwelling 
apart,  He  proves  or  testa  the.  righteous.  Ho  rains 
burning  wood  on  tho  wicked  (so  emend  tho  sen  e less 
word  "  snares  "  in  6).  "  Tho  righteous  behold  hia 
face,"  i.e.  have  the  sense  of  His  gracious  presence. 

XII.  A  Prayer  of  Faithful  Jews  against  the  Arrogant 
Tongue    of    the    Ungodly.— 1-4.  "  Tho    godly    man 
cease;,';i  "  (see  Ps.  4i-s).     Ihe  wicked  acknowledge  no 
responsibility    for   their   words  :     they   say,    "  To   our 
tongues  we  give  might,"  i.e.  free  rein. — 5-8.  Yahweh 
declares  His  intention  of  rising  in  defence  of  tho  poor 
and    needy.     Here    the    author    quotes    (unless    tho 
identity  of  the  words  be  mere  coincidence)  Is.  33 10. 
He  relies  on  a  Divino  pron.iso  there  given,  to  which 
he  now  (56)  appeals.     Well  may  he  rely  on  the  promise, 
for  Yahweh's  words  are  like  silver  purified  from  dross 
seven  times  over.     The  Ps.  must  bo  very  late,  if  it 
really  quotes  Is.  33*   as   Scripture,  for   that   chapter 
probably  belongs  to  the  second  century  B.C. — 6.  furnace 
on  the  earth:   the  words  are  of  unknown  meaning. 

XIII.  A  Prayer  in  Distress  with  Confidence  of  Final 
Victory. — 2.  Read,  "  How  long  must  I  bear  affliction 
on  my  soul  ?  "  (n«)  and  in  the  same  verse  "  day  arid 
night "  (LXX,  in  some  codiocs)  or  by  conjecture  "  day 
after  day." — 5f.  confidence  in  coming  deliverance. 

XIV.  and  LIIL  This  PH.  occurs  twice  in  the  Psalter, 
and  an  examination  of  the  double  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  is  important  for  the  light  it  throws  on  tho  value 
of  MT.     It  proves  that  the  text  presented  variants 
and  corruptions  which  go  back  beyond  the  present 
compilation  of  tho  Heb.  Pss.     This  Ps.  was  inserted 
in  an  early  collection,  and  afterwards  in  the  Elohistio 
Psalter,  Pss.  42-83.     In  this  latter  collection  the  name 
Yahweh  seldom  occurs,  Elohim  (God)  constantly  re 
placing  it.     Hence  whereas  in  14  Yahweh  is  found  four 
times,  in  53  it  is   always   replaced   by  "  God."     In  4 
each  recension  is  corrupt,  for  though  EV  gives  good 
sense  it  is  not  philologically  justified.     The  addition 
of   one   letter  would   make   this   translation    possible. 
Either  emend  thus  or  read,  "  though  they  have  eaten 
the  bread    of    Yahweh,    on    Yahweh    they    have    not 
called."     In  5  the  texts  arc  in  complete  discord.     Ps.  14 
has,  53  has  not,  the  words  "  where  no  fear  was."     In 
146  mg.  gives   good   sense  ;    tho    Heb.    particle  trans 
lated    "  but "    cannot,   however,   bear   that   moaning, 
unless    preceded    by   a   negative.     The   corresponding 
line  in  53  runs  thus  :    "  For  God  hath  scattered  the 
bones  of  him  that  encampeth  against  thco." 

The  Ps.  falls  into  two  parts.— 1-6.  The  cruelty  and 
practical  atheism  of  wicked  Jews,  for  it  was  Jews,  not 
heathen,  who  could  be  expected  to  "  seek  after  God." — 
7.  The  Messianic  hope.  The  Psalmist  anticipates  a 
time  when  Yahweh  will  "  bring  back  the  captivity  of 
his  people."  This  expression  need  not  mean  more  than 
a  radical  change  for  the  better  in  tho  state  of  the 
people.  "  Restore  the  fortune  "  would  be  an  adequate 
translation  (cf.  Job  42io). 

XV.  Yahweh's  Client.— The  Phoenicians  were  familiar 
with  the  idea  that  a  man  mirht  become  tho  client  of 
a  god  and  so  put  himself  under  Divine  protection. 
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They  used  ;iie  same  word  for  "  client ':  as  the  Hebrews, 
viz.  ger.  Hence  we  have  such  names  in  Phoenician,  as 
Gerastart,  "  client  of  Astarte,"  Gerhekal,  "  client  of 
the  temple, ':  etc.  But  to  be  Yahweh's  client  moral 
qualities  are  necessary  ;  indeed  no  others  are  mentioned 
here.  With  the  whole  Pa.  cf.  Is.  33 13-16.—!.  tent 
(so  Heb.,  cf.  ?«f/.)  is  a  poetical  name  for  the  loinplo. — - 
4.  "  To  hia  own  hurt ''  is  abbreviated  from  "  to  his 
own  advantage  or  to  his  own  hint  "  ;  whatever  the 
result  of  keeping  his  oath  may  be  to  himself.  Cf. 
Nu.  24i3,  "  1  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  Yaluvch 
to  do  either  good  or  bad." — 5.  The  Law  forbade  a 
Hebrew  to  take  interest  from  a  compatriot :  it  was  no 
faui;  to  take  it  from  a  Gentile  (see,  e.g.,  Dt.  232o). 
Probably  the  Psalmist  was  thi. iking  only  of  interest 
taken  from  a  brother,  i.e.  a  Jew  (p.  112). 

XVI.  God,  the  Supreme  Good.— 1-3.  The  Psalmist's 
devotion  to  God  and  Hia  saints. — 2b,  3.     The  text  is 
corrupt ;    11 V  requires  a  slight  emendation  or  we  may 
supply,  "]    have    said,''   from    -2.     ''And    1  have  said 
of  the  holy  ones  that  are  in  Iho  kind  :    they  ;iu-  the 
excellent  ones  in  vhom  is  all  my  delight."     But  the 
LXX  had  a  very  different  text.     Some  ancient  autho- 
lities  omit  zb  or  read,  "  because  thou  lu.^t  no  n;vil  of 
iny  goods."     In  LXX  3  reads,  "  Tor  the  holy  ones  that 
are  in  the  earth,  he  hath  made  all  his  good  pleasure 
marvellous."     Many    attempts    have    been    made    to 
restore  the  original  text  by  conjecture  or  with  the  help 
of  the  LXX.     Such  are,  "  1!'-  dealeth  nobly  with  the 
holy  ones  who  are  in  the  earth  :    all  his  good  pleasure 
is  in  them"  :    "  I  have  n.>  bliss  ap.;rt  from  thec  and 
from  the  noble  ones  ;   all  hi.v  g.iod  pl<  asure  is  in  them." 
"  I  have  no  bliss  apart  from  thee  and  from  the  noble 
ones  in  whom  is  all  my  dclig!1*." 

4-6.  The  Psalmist  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  idols  :  God  is  his  portion.- — 4.  The  meaning  is 
again  obscured  by  textual  corruption.  Hie  following 
rendeiings  have  been  given,  e.g.  "  They  shall  multiply 
their  sin.;  who  hurry  backwards,"  i.e.  by  apostasy: 
"Many  piaise  those  who  multiply  liiL'ir  Mols."  In 
reality  their  drink  offerings  are  no  better  than  suejifiees 
of  lilood,  i.e.  of  minder  (cf.  Is.  <U>3),  and  the  Psalmi.st 
will  not  pollute  his  lips  v>ith  the  i'. rules  of  foreign  gods. 

7-11.  The  contrasted  lot  of  the  iigh  Icons.  Yahweh 
maintains  him  in  the  land  he  lias  Inherited  and 
fills  his  cup  with  joy.  Hi;-;  reins,  a  chief  seat  of 
emotion,  suggest  to  him  in  the  lonely  night  the  steps 
he  shall  take.  He  is  secure  in  body  and  soul.  RY 
renders  rightly  "  Thou  shalt  not  leave  his  soul  to 
Sheol  "  ;  AY  "  in  Hell  "  (liad'.-sj  is  quite  misleading. 
The  Jewish  saint  does  not  expect  to  live  after  death. 
For  the  present  at  least  he  is  not  to  die  at  all.  Shool 
will  not  lay  hold  of  him  :  he  will  not  see  the  pit  (ing.), 
which  is  a  synonym  for  Sheol.  The  rendering  "  cor 
ruption  "  is  false.  What  is  meant  by  exemption  from 
death  ?  It  is  tempting  to  regard  the  promise  as  one 
made  to  the  ideal  Israel.  The  nation  once  piuified 
would  endure  for  ever.  But  nothing  in  the  context 
suggests  this  interpretation.  Probably  the  poet  is 
thinking  meiely  of  long  life,  the  reward  of  the  pious 
(cf.  Ps.  63).  To  sum  up.  (n)  Yahweh  instructs  the 
good  man  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  Ho  rewards 
him  with  length  of  days  and  is  ready  to  confer  the 
fullness  of  joy,  spiritual  and  material. 

XVII.  The' Prayer  of  a  Godly  Man  for  Deliverance 
from   his    Foes. — These  foes  are  not  foreign  enemies 
but  worldly  Jews  who  persecute  their  pious  and  innocent 
neighbours.     The  cry  for  .Divine  help  is  made  in    i 
and  is  repeated  in  6  and  13. 

1-5.  In  2  follow  mg.- — 35.  With  slight  alteration  of 
the  text  translate  "  Thou  shalt  iind  no  evil  thought 


in  me  ;  niy  itouth  shalt  not  transgress."  Such  self- 
complacency  is  common  in  the  Pss.  and  is  a  marked 
point  of  divergence  from  Christian  piety. — 4  is  hope 
lessly  corrupt ;  even  11 V  requires  an  emended  text 
and  "  As  for  the  works  of  men  "  gives  no  satisfactory 
sense. 

6-12. — 10a.  "  They  have  closed  their  fat"  (cf.  ing.}, 
i.e.  their  gross,  unreceptive  heart.  This  is  a  good  de 
scription  of  worldly  Jews,  but  is  quite  unsuitable  u 
applied  to  foreign  invaders. 

14.  Translate,  "  from  men  with  thy  right  hand,  O 
Yahweh,  from  men  whose  portion  is  from  .this  world 
all  their  life  long,  and  whose  belly  thou  fiilest  with  thy 
hid  treasure,"  etc.  Another  admirable  description  of 
worldly  Jews.  Two  points  deserve  notice,  (a)  Tho 
Psalmist  rises  above  the  common  notion  which  ytrevaiLs 
in  the  Pss.  and  OT  generally,  that  material  pros 
perity  is  ahvays  a  token  of  Divine  approval,  (b)  Tho 
Psalmist,  probably  though  not  certain lj,  has  in  his 
mind  the  hope  of  life  after  death.  But  this  hope  is  not 
definitely  expressed  (p.  371).  In  15  "When  1  wake" 
is  best  taken  in  its  literal  sense.  Tho  Psalmist  when 
morning  dawns  will  visit  the  Temple.  Then  like  Isaiah 
(Is.  G)  ho  hopes  to  sec  the  "  glory  "  of  Yahweh  or  His 
"  beauty  "  (IV.  2?4).  "  Glory  "  indeed  is  the  LXX 
roiuterjng  of  the  word  which  is  commonly  and  rnoro 
strict IvM ran:  lilted  by  "  likeness." 

XVilU  Sec  p.  367f  for  the  reasons  which  make  it 
itnrjossjJale  to  ascribe  this  Ps.  to  David.  Even  scholars 
who  hold  traditional  views  aomit  that  he  cannot  have 
written  it  as  it  stands,  and  that  additional  matter  has 
IN  en  interpolated  by  later  scribes.  The  language, 
which  is  Aramaic  in  its  colouring,  confirms  the  view 
that  it_is_  late,  and  so  does  the  theophanyin  3-20  when 
compared  with  Dt.  32.  Possibly  a  later  writer  com 
posed  it  and  put  it  by  a  very  permissible  license  in 
David's  mouth.  If  so,  he_paintsJDavj3  not  as  he  was, 
but  as  a  ki_tcrafje  conceived  Inm  to  be,  a  warrior  on 
the  one  liancT,  a  strict  observer  of  Hie  Law  upon  the 
r-TTior.  The  port  raff  would  then  agree"  with  'that  given 
in  Chronicles.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  likely  that  the 
Ps.  is  inter,' kd  to  glorify  the  success  of  a  hero  in  the 
.Maccabean  age,  the  first  time  known  in  which  legal 
piety  was  united  with  leadership  in  battles.  Little  is 
to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Wo  have  another  recension  in  2  S.  22.  There  are 
numerous  divergences  which  testify  to  the  uncertain 
state  of  the  text  here  and  by  inference  elsewhere. 
The  Ps.  and  the  last  words  of  David  that  follow  it  are 
a  late  insertion  in  2  S.  They  destroy  the  connexion 
between  2  S.  21 22  and  23s. 

1-8.  Introductory,  i  is  absent  in  2  S.  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  adds  at  the  end  of  2,  "  And  my  refuge, 
my  saviour  that  savest  me  from  violence." — 2.  the 
horn  of  mv  salvation :,  i.e.  the  weapon  which  secures 
victory.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  BuTTITEorn,. — 
5,  Read  with  2  S.,  "  breakers  of  cleatF"^  for  "  snares 
of  death." — 6.  the  heavenly  palace  is  meant. 

7-19.  Yahweh  appears. — 10.  For  the  cherubim,  who 
bore  the  throne  of  Yahweh  from  place  to  place,  see 
Ezek.  1.  Tho  word  cherub  and  the  idea  it  represents 
were  probably  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian  winged 
bulls  which  were  the  protecting  genii  of  the  house  (Gen. 
324*,  Is-  62*).  In  Jg.  54f.  Yahweh  strides  northwards 
to  help  His  people. — 12.  Translate  "  without  radiance 
before  him  thick  clouds  passed." 

20-30.  Yahweh  has  £ej?.Tirded _$h,ft  PsaJmiat  for, ..his 
strict  obseFvancc  j>f  the  Law,  and  tins  is  the  general 
principle  of  His  government. — 26b.  Cf.  1  K.  2:?co, 
2  S.  24 1,  and  contrast  Laotse,  the  Chinese  tage,  in 
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Grill's  translation.  "  I  deal  well  with  him  who  deals 
I  well  with  me  :  I  deal  well  likewise  with  him  who  is 
not;  good."  To  repay  injury  with  kindness  is  indeed 
a  principle  with  Laotse.  He  was  born  in  604  B.C. — 
28.  In  2  S.  "  Thou  art  my  lamp,  O  Yahweh."— 29. 
''  Leap  over  a  wall,"  i.e.  of  a  besieged  city. 

31-45.  The  Psalmist  recurs  to  a  success  in  battle 
given  by  Yahweh. — 35.  "  Thy  gentleness  hath  made 
me  great."  Un parallelled  in  OT.  2  S.  points  differ 
ently,  "  thy  answer,"  i.e.  to  my  prayer.  The  LXX  also 
point  differently,  "  thy  discipline  lias  made  me  great." 
— 41.  The  Psalmist's  "foes  cairon  Yahweh  andmust 
therefore  have  been  at  least  in  part  Jews  or  Samaritans. 

46-50.  Ascription  of  praise. 

XIX.  A.  1-6.  The  Revelation  of  God  in  Nature.— A 
fragment  of  a  longer  poem.  Day  and  night  are  pic 
tured  as  living  beings  who  hand"  on  the  tradition  of 
God's  creative  act  from  age  to  age  (see  Job  83-10*). — 
3  is  a  prosaic  gloss  to  guard  against  any  idea  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  speak  in  the  literal  sense. — 4. 
for  "  line  "  read  "  voice."- — In  them  :  i.e.  "  in  the 
heavens,"  but  the  text  is  probably  corrupt. 

XIX.  B.  7-13.  An  Independent  Poem  in  Praise  of 
the  Law. — In  13  follow  mg.     The  "  proud  "  are  bad 
Jews. 

XX.  A  prayer  for  deliverance  from  national  disaster, 
changing  (probably  after  the  sacrifice  has  been  offered) 
into  confidence  at  6 ;  "  Now  know  I,"  etc.    The  mention 
of  a  king  or  "  anointed  one  "  would  seom  to  place  the 
Ps.  in  pre-exilic    times,    unless  wo    are    prepared    to 
carry  it  down  to  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  I  (p.  608),  the 
first  of  the   Maccabees  who   took  the  royal  title  (105 
B.C.).     Certainly  the  religious  tone  is  in  favour  of  a 
Maccabean  date. 

9.  Follow  mg. 

XXI.  A  Thanksgiving  for  Royal  Victory.— The  in 
dications  of  date  are  the  same  as  in  20,  though  the 
tone  is  less  religious. 

46.  For  the  hyperbole  cf.  1  K.  131,  Ps.  Gl7f.—  6.  in 

thy  presence:    the  king  dwelt  hard  by  the  Temple. 

9.  Read,  perhaps,  "  Thou  as  a  furnace  shalt  destroy 
them,  like  a  fire  at  the  time  when  thou  appearest." 

XXII.  This  Ps.  (p.  372)  consists  of  two  parts.    In  1-21 
a  godly  man  in  deep  and  manifold  distress  complains 
that  the  God  of  his  fathers,  the  God  who  has  been  with 
him  from  the  beginning,  has  deserted  him  (see  p.  372). 
22-31  is  a  liturgical  addition  :    it  expresses  the  pious 
Israelite's  gratitude  for  Israel's  glory,  which  is  to  be 
acknowledged  even  by  the  heathen.     No  attempt  is 
made  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  despair  of  1-21 
and  the  confidence  of  the  added  verses,  which  depict 
Israel's  prosperity  as  already  come. 

3.  The  LXX  read,  "  Thou'dwellest  in  the  holy  place, 
0  thou  that  art  Israel's  praise,"  i.e.  the  theme  of  his 
praise.-— 16.  MT  has,  "  They  dug  into  my  hands  and 
feet,"  or  according  to  another  reading,  "  As  a  lion 
[they  compassed]  my  hands  and  my  feet."  Neither 
men  nor  lions  would  make  a  special  attack  on  hands 
or  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation. —18.  The  "  garments  "  and  the  "  vesture  " 
are  two  parallel  words  for  the  same  thing,  so  that  the 
interpretation  in  Jn.  1824  is  untenable.— 21.  thou  hast 
answered  me:  read,  "  Help  me."  The  parallelism  re 
quires  some  such  verb. 

XXIII.  Yahweh  as  Shepherd  (1-4)  and  Host  (5/.).— 
2b.  "  waters    of    rest  "    as    in    mg. — 3.  Read,    "  right 
paths  "  :    the  metaphor  is  still  maintained. — 4"?.  Read 
mg.—4b.  The  si  aft  supports,  the  rod  protects. 

XXIV.  If.  Yahweh  the  Creator. 

2.  For  the  water  under  the  earth,  cf.  Ex.  20  4 .  There 
was  sea  below  the  earth,  another  on  a  level  with  the 


earth,  and  a  third  ocean  above  the  firmament  (Gen. 
lef.*). 

3-6.  The  moral  qualities  required  of  the  worshippers 
in  the  Temple  (cf.  Ps.  15). 

7-10.  Once  more  Yahweh  in  His  glory  enters  the 
Temple.  The  Ps.  may  have  been  composed  for  tho 
feast  of  the  Encaenia  (cf.  Jn.  1(>22*,  p.  104),  which 
celebrated  the  purification  of  the  Temple  in  165  B.C. 
by  Judas  Maccabseus  (p.  607). 

XXV.  An     acrostic    poem    composed    of    religious 
maxims  and  prayers  which  have  little  or  no  connexion 
with  each  other.     Tho  text  is  imperfect,  for  in   i8f. 
the  letter  Q  is  omitted  and  R  is  repeated  twice. 

9.  In  post-exilio  times  the  pious  Jews  were  usually 
poor.     Hence  the  favourite  virtue  of  the  good  Jews 
was  submission  to  God,  gentleness,  resignation  ;    such 
are  the  persons  here  called  "meek."     See  Ps.  62  for 
tho  estimate  of  riches  in   later  times. — 11.  for  it  is 
great:     and  so   too  hard  for  me. — 14.  Tho  secret  of 
Yahweh  is  His  purpose  of  exalting  the  meek. — 22  is 
an  addition  to  tho  original  acrostic. 

XXVI.  A  persecuted  man  protests  his  absolute  inno 
cence,  his  avoidance  of  unfaithful  Jews,  his  joy  in  the 
Temple  service.     Tho  claim  to  innocence  is  repugnant 
to  Christian  feeling,  scarcely  less  so  than  tho  impre 
cations  upon  enemies  which  occur  frequently  in  other 
Pss.     Men    become    humble-    in    the    Christian    sense 
through  the  vision  of  Him  in  whom  there  was  no  sin, 

3.  in  thy  truth:  i.e.  in  the  confidence  that  Thou 
art  faithful.' — 6.  This  is  tho  only  direct  evidence  in  tho 
Bible  for  tho  festal  procession  round  Yahwch's  altar. — • 
12.  Congregations:  probably  guilds  of  singers,  etc. 

XXVII.  Many  scholars  hold  that  we  have  here  two 
Pss.,  and  not  without  reason.     1-6  is  the  expression 
of  childlike  trust  under  favourable  circumstances  :    in 
7-14  the  poet  is  in  grievous  affliction  and  implores 
Yahweh's  help. 

10.  Read  mg. 

XXVIII.  Prayer  for  deliverance  from  godless  Jews, 
and   for  vengeance   upon   them.     The   Ps.    enda   with 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  ruler  and  people. 

2.  Read  mg. — 4.  Yahwch's  "  anointed  "  may  be 
either  a  king  or  a  high  priest. 

XXIX.  Yahweh's  glory  in  tho  storm  (1-9)  :    He  is 
enthroned  for  the  protection  of  His  people  (rof.). 

1.  the  Sons  of  God  (mg.)  are  superhuman  beings 
(cf.  Gen.  61*,  Job  16*)  who  minister  in  the  heavenly 
Temple.— 26.  Follow  mg.  The  LXX  read,  "  in  his 
holy  court." — 8.  Sirion  is  another  name  for  Hermon. — 
7.  MT  makes  no  sense.  Probably  some  word  has 
fallen  out  and  the  meaning  is  that  the  thunder  cleaves 
rocks  or  the  like  [with  flames  of  fire]. — 9b.  Read 
with  a  different  punctuation,  "  shaketh  the  terebinth 
trees." 

XXX.  Trust  in  God,  not  in  Self.— The  Ps.  was  not 
intended  originally,  as  the  title  suggests,  for  the  purifi 
cation  and  dedication  of  the  Temple  in  165  B.C.  after 
its  pollution  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (p.  104).     Rather 
it  is  the   hymn   of    an   individual,  who   (1-5)  thanks 
Yahweh  for  deliverance  in  sickness  which  threatened 
death. 

36.  Read  mg. 

6-10.  He  had  made  too  sure  of  his  prosperity,  and 
was  taught  by  pain  his  dependence  on  God.  The 
Hebrew  horror  of  death  (9)  arose  chiefly  from  the  belief 
that  in  death  all  intercourse  with  God  ceased.  This 
differentiates  the  Hebrew  fear  of  death  from  that  of, 
6.17.,  the  Greeks. 

lif.  He  renews  his  thanksgiving. — my  glory :  i.e. 
my  soul  as  the  seat  of  honour  and  dignity. 

XXXI.  Prayer    in    distress    strangely    intermingled 
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with  such  confidence  in  God  that  the  deliverance  seems 
to  be  already  accomplished. 

1-3//.  Recurs  with  textual  variants  in  Ps.  71 1-3. — 
5  The  poet  commends  his  spirit  to  God,  that  God  may 
preserve  it  from  death.  In  Lk.  2246  the  application 
is  different.— truth :  i.e.  faithfulness.— 15.  The  crises 
of  life  are  in  the  hands  of  Yahweh.  and  Israel  has  there 
fore,  no  room  for  such  comfort  as,  e.g.,  astrology.— 
21.  The  words  "  in  a  strong  city,"  make  no  sense.  We 
may  translate,  "  although  in  the  heat  of  trouble,  or 
with  a  slight  emendation  of  MT  "in  the  time 
affliction.'' 

XXXII.  Pardon  of  Sin.— If.  The  joy  of  Divine  pardon. 
—3-5.  Sin  remitted  on  confession.— 6f.  The  security 
of  the  godlv.     Read,  "  in  time  of  stress  "   and  omit 
"  surely."— 8.  Their  guidance    by  God.      The  general 
sense   is    "  Do    not   wait    till    affliction    compels    re 
course  to   God.' —9.  Read,   "  Be  not    like  horse  and 
mule  which   have  no   understanding,  which   musu 
brought  to  thee  by  bit  and  bridle."     The  rest  of  the 
verse  is  probably  a  gloss. 

XXXIII.  A  Song  01  Praise.— This  Ps.  has  no  title  in 
MT      It  may  have  been  added  at  a  later  time  to  an 
older    collection,    probably    3-41.     The    LXX  prefix 
"  By  David,  when  he  changed  his  face  before  Abime lee li 
(sic)  and  he  loo-ed  him  and  he  went  away.' 

is  an  invitation  to  praise  Yahweh  as  the  Creator  and 
for  His  care  of  Israel  throughout  its  history.  Yahweh 
alone  can  save  His  people,  and  for  that  salvation  the 
Psalmist  will  wail. 

XXXIV.  Yahweh's  Care  for  His  Own.— An  acrost 
Ps.,    the    letter    Waw    being    omitted    as    in    1  s.    !.;>. 
Yahweh's  cant  of  the  poor  who  {ear  Him. 

5.  Read  with  LXX.  "  look  to  him,"  "  be  rad  ant, 
"vour  faces."-?.  "The  angel,"    i.e.   the  angel  wuo 
represented  Yahweh  (cf.  Mai  3i,  Is.  639). 

The  acrostic  is  complete  with  21  ;    22  is  an  addition 
for  liturgical  use  (cf.  25-2*). 

XXXV.  Prayer  against  Treacherous  Foes  by  One  who 
is  "  quiet  in  the  iand."— &>  should  replace  5''.     Chaff 
driven  before  the  wind  may  well  suggest  the  imago  ot 
the  angel  pursuing  the  foe— but  not  that  of  pushing 
or  thrustinV— 7.  Read,  "  Without  a  cause  have  they 
hid  for  mo  their  net:  without  a  cause  have  they  du< 
a  pit  for  mv  We."— 9f.  "Soul"  and  "bones 

for  the  whole  person.-  12?..  The  text  cannot  be  right. 
"  La vin"  snares  for  my  soul  "  is  a  possible  conjecture.— 
13  His  prayer  returned  into  his  own  bosom,  because 
his'  head  was  bowed  down  and  he  did  not  look .  up  — 
15.  abjects:  read  probably  "  aliens."— 16.  Ml 
senseless.  A  conjecture  (cf.  LXX)  is,  "They  have 
reproached  me  and  mocked  mo  exceedingly. 

XXXVI.  Wo  have  here  two  Pss.  or  fragments  of  two 
Ps<;   :    A,  1-4  and  possibly  i-,  »"d  B'  5"11- 

XXXVI  A  1-4.  A  denunciation  of  wicked  Jews,  who 
might  well  be  in  terror  of  Yahweh  but  are  not.  The 
general  sense  seems  to  be  that  as  God  insp.res 
prophets,  so  wickedness  personified  inspires  sinners 
with  a  false  confidence.  The  sinner  thinks  that  he  lias 
made  everything  smooth  for  his  own  interests  and 
need  not  fear  that  God  will  discover  and  hate  his 


f™ The  text   is  very  doubtful.     We  may   perhaps 
emend  (cf.  LXX)  and  render  :  "  Thus  saith  the  inspira 
tion  of  the  transgressor,  My  inmost  heart  is  set  on 
doing  evil."     "  And  be  hated  "  can  scarcely  b 
and  mav  bo  a  misplaced  gloss. 

XXXVI    B.  5-11.    Yahweh  s     Loving-kindness.— 6. 
mountains  of  God:    i.e.  on  which  God  dwells     i 
Ezek    28I4.-a  great  deep:     i.e.   like  the  great  deep 
which  surrounded  and  bore  up  the  earth  (Gen.  lot.). 


Note  the  universalism ;  Yahweh  preserves  men  as 
such,  not  merely  Jews  ;  all  nations  are  to  worship  in 
the  Temple.— 96.  The  light  of  God's  favour  makes  all 
our  lives  full  of  light  and  joy. 

XXXVII.  An  acrostic  poem.  Its  object  is  to  teach 
patience  and  hope.  The  pious  Jews,  the  Hasidim  of 
Ps  43*  who  observe  the  l^aw  strictly,  are  at  present 
poor  and  oppressed.  They  are  to  wait  for  the  ena, 
when  God  will  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  and 
will  recompense  men  according  to  their  deserts. 

1  agrees  almost  verbally  with  Pr.  29 14.  I1  or  the 
"  envy  "  intended,  see  Ps.  73s.— 4ffl.  Render  as  mg. 
Godly  men  find  their  delight  in  Yahweh  because  they 
do  His  will,  and  Ho  in  return  answers  their  prayers.— 
6.  God  mnnifests  the  "  righteousness  "  of  the  godly. 
i.e.  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  right,  Their  "  judg 
ment  "  is  their  plea,  which  in  the  end  gains  the  day. 
The  language  is  borrowed  from  the  courts  of  law. — 
8.  to  evil-doing:  render  "  to  thine  own  hurt,"  i.e.  by 
fruitless  anger  and  jealousy.— 11.  peace:  substitute 
"  prosperity."— 13.  bis  day:  i.c.  the  day  of  judgment. 

IQI,    Rraa    "  than    the    groat    abundance    ot    the 

wicked  "—20.  Neither  RV  nor  RVm  makes  any  sense. 
Wellhausen's  brilliant  conjecture  sets  matters  right. 
-  The  enemies  of  Yahweh  shall  bo  as  the  burning  of 
ovens,"  i.c.  as  the  stubble  and  other  rubbish  thrown 
into  the  oven.  "  As  fuel  they  vanish  in  smoke,  they 
vanish."  The  LXX  has  a  completely  different  text: 
"  When  they  are  glorified  and  exalted,  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord  fail  utterly  like  smoke."— 35.  Read  with 
LXX,  "  I  have  seen  an  impious  man  exalted  and  rising 
like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  :  And  I  passed  by  and 
behold!  he  was  gone."— 37.  Translate,  "There  is  a 
future  for  the  peaceableman  "  (cf.  mg.)  in  the  Messianic 
age,  when  Yahweh  will  establish  the  pious  and  expel 
sinners  from  the  land  of  Israel. 

XXXVIII.  A  Penitential  Psalm.— After  a  short  prayer 
for  pitv  (verbally  identical  with  Ps.  G.>),  the  poet 
describes  his  bodily  and  mental  pains,  the  desertion 
of  his  friends,  find  the  unscrupulous  attack  of  his  foes. 
But  he  waits  in  silence  for  Yahweh's  answer  and  is 
ready  to  confess  iiis  sin,  turning  eagerly  and  hopefully 
to  his  ( lod. 

2  arrows:  the  pains  God  sends.— 86.  Read,  ^  1 
have  cried  out  louder  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  — 
18  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  poet  is  referring 
to  some  definite  sin  or  only  to  the  general  sinfulness  of 
human  nature. 

XXXIX.  Prayer  of  a  Pious  Israelite  in  DisUess.— 
3  The  poet,  afflicted  though  he  is,  is  silent  in  presence 
of  the  wicked,  lest  they  should  impugn  or  ridicule  God  s 
righteous  government  of  the  world.  But  silence  is 
unendurable.  ,,  „_ 

i  Head,  "  I  will  net  a  muzzle  on  my  mouth  (LAA). 
—2  Tin-.  LXX  suggests  a  better  text :  "  I  am  bowed 
down  with  misery,"  "  I  am  far  from  welfare." 

<i-6.  The  Psalmist  begs  God  to  teach  him  how  brief, 
uncertain,  and  vain  life  is.  ,, 

5    Read,  "  Surely  every  man  standing  firm  is  vanity 
(cf  mq  ).     But  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt. 

'7-13.  The  Psalmist,  repeating  his  former  complaints, 
pravs  for  pardon  and  delivery.  .  . 

11.  like  a  moth:  cf.  Job  4i9.-12.  The  Psalmist  is 
a  "  stranger  and  settler  "  ;  ho  is  therefore  under  the 
Divine  protection  and  is  entitled  to  claim  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Duhra  that  in  this  Is 
the  author  had  the  idea  of  conscious  and  pcrso 
immortality  before  him.  He  longs  to  know  whether 
his  life  or  at  least  his  full  conscious  life,  is  to  cease 
with  death,  and  asks  God  to  teach  him  this  mystery. 
"  Let  me  know  whether  I  shall  cease  to  be  (4  emended). 
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But  there  is  no  clear  indication  that  the  Psalmist  had 
any  such  question  in  his  mind.  The  same  scholar  puts 
asido  8,  10,  izf.  as  no  part  of  the  original  poem.  They 
are,  no  doubt,,  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  Ps.,  as 
Dull  in  interprets  it.  In  these  the  poet  is  busy  not 
with  thoughts  of  life  after  death,  but  with  external 
adversity,  and  13  takes  for  granted  that  death  ends  all. 
If  we  accept  Duhni's  interpretation,  Ps.  39  would  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Psalter,  because  it 
would,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  prepare  the  way  for 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  righteous.  But  Duhm's 
reasons  are  very  precarious,  and  can  be  read  into  the 
Ps.  only  by  the  help  of  emendation.  Surely  if  the 
question  of  immortality  had  occasioned  the  poet's 
perplexity,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  more 
clearly. 

XL.  A.  1-11.  A  Thanksgiving  for  Deliverance.— The 
Psalmist  believes  that  his  own  gratitude  will  give 
confidence  to  others.  God,  he  says,  takes  no  special 
delight  in  sacrificial  worship.  It  is  gratitude  and  sub 
mission  to  God's  will  which  find  acceptance  with  Him. 

Do  the  contents  of  the  Ps.  furnish  any  real  indica 
tion  of  its  date  ?  It  has  been  attributed  to  Jeremiah 
for  reasons  which,  though  plausible,  are  not  convincing, 
and  have  now  been  generally  abandoned,  (a)  za  cer 
tainly  recalls  the  prophet's  fate  as  told  in  Jer.  281-13. 
But  the  language  of  the  Ps.  is  evidently  metaphorical, 
and  the  words  "  set  me  on  a  rock  "  have  no  parallel 
in  Jeremiah's  case.  (u)  The  Ps.,  like  Pss.  50  and  51, 
depreciates  sacrifice.  So  does  Jeremiah  in  72  if.,  and 
this  indeed  is  the  general  teaching  of  the  prophets. 
At  most,  then,  this  would  prove  the  Ps.  anterior  to  the 
publication  of  P,  which  enforced  the  obligation  of 
sacrifice.  Moreover  P  imposes  tho  duty  of  sacrifice  on 
the  community  as  a  body,  whereas  the  Psalmist  is 
thinking  of  individuals.  God,  as  he  believes,  regards 
sacrifice  with  indifference  and  desires  obedience, 
(c)  Other  resemblance  to  Jeremiah  may  be  reasonably 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  Psalmist  was  familiar 
with  his  writings. 

2.  miry  clay  is  doubtful.  "  Clay  bottom  of  the 
sea  "  is  a  possible  emendation. — 46.  Read,  perhaps, 
''  And  hath  not  turned  to  vain  things,"  i.e.  idols.  The 
poet  is  thinking  of  apostate  Jews.— 5c.  Read,  "  There 
is  none  to  be  compared  with  thee  "  (mg.). — 6.  God  in 
creating  man  has  bored  ears  in  his  body,  i.e.  He  has 
given  him  ears  that  ho  may  know  the  Divine  Law. 
God  regards  sacrifices  with  indifference.  The  Psalmist 
"  comes  "  obedient  to  His  call  and  fulfils  the  com 
mandment  "  prescribed  to  him  "  (mg. )  in  the  sacred 
roll.  By  a  slip  of  the  pen  the  LXX  scribe  wrote  "  a 
body "  (somation)  instead  of  "  ears "  (otia)  and  an 
argument  has  been  founded  on  the  corrupt  text  in 
Hob.  10s*. 

XL.  B.  13-17.  A  Ps.  or  fragment  of  a  Ps.  completely 
diverse.  It  describes  the  sufferings  of  a  man  punished 
for  his  sins  and  surrounded  by  unscrupulous  foes. 

12  is  by  an  editor  who  wished  to  connect  the  Pss. 
with  each  other. — 13-17  recurs  in  Ps.  70. — 15.  Read 
with  LXX  of  70s,  "  Let  them  bo  turned  back  by  reason 
of  their  shame,"  i.e.  of  their  disappointment. 

XLI.  The  Prayer  of  a  Sick  man  against  Cruel  and 
Treacherous  Foes. — 1.  Kindness  to  the  poor  is  a 
favourite  virtue  in  the  OT,  but  seems  to  have  no 
natural  place  at  the  beginning  of  this  Ps.  We  gain  a 
better  connexion  by  reading  :  "  Blessed  is  ho  who  acts 
circumspectly  though  poor." — 3.  thou  makest  all  his 
bed  is  a  rendering  which  the  Heb.  scarcely  admits,  and 
the  change  from  the  third  to  the  second  person  is 
suspicious.  A  plausible  conjecture  is,  "  On  his  couch 
ho  supnortiita  him  in  his  sickness."— -8.  Follow  mg. — 


9.  lifted  up  his  heel :  read  probably,  "  Made  his 
mouth  (?)  against  me." — 10  is  far  removed,  further 
perhaps  than  any  verse  in  the  Psalter,  from  Christian 
feeling.  The  Psalmist  desires  to  recover  that  ho  may 
requite  his  enemies. — 13  is  no  part  of  the  previous  Ps. 
It  is  a  doxology  added  to  mark  the  close  of  Book  I. 

BOOK  1L— PSS.  XLIL-LXXII. 

Pss.  42-83  are  Elohistic,  i.e.  they  use  the  word  God 
(Elohim)  and  avoid  the  proper  name  Yahweh,  probably 
from  motives  of  reverence.  Here  and  there,  however, 
the  name  Yahweh  has  crept  into  the  text  by  a  natural 
slip  of  the  scribes. 

XLII.,  XLIII.  Originally  these  two  Pss.  were  one. 
This  is  proved  by  the  long  refrain  common  to  each, 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul,"  etc.  It  recurs 
in  42s,  ir  and  435,  and  thus  divides  the  Ps.  into  fairly 
equal  portions.  The  theme,  moreover,  is  the  same  in 
both,  and  43  is  an  "  orphan  "  Ps.  (p.  3(>G),  i.e.  it  has 
no  title,  because  it  did  not  originally  rank  as  an 
independent  poem. 

1-5.  The  misery  of  exile  from  the  Temple  and  tho 
memory  of  happy  worship  there.  1.  For  "  hart " 
read  with  many  scholars  "  hind."  Grammar  requires 
a  feminine  subject. — 2.  Read  by  a  change  in  the  point 
ing,  "  and  see  God."  Probably  the  other  reading, 
"  appear  before  God,"  is  duo  to  fear  of  anthropo 
morphism.- — 4.  Tho  rendering  "  led  them  "  presup 
poses  a  slight  correction  of  the  Heb.  text,  and  even 
then  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 

6-11.  Tho  poet  lives  far  north,  below  the  peaks  of 
Hermon  (notice  the  plural  form)  and  near  Mizar. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  last  mountain.  The  evil  ia 
aggravated  by  the  winter  floods  and  by  the  fierce 
hatred  of  his  enemies.  Several  cataracts  would  be 
audible  at  one  place,  so  that  they  seemed  to  answer 
each  other. — 8-11  appears  to  be  out  of  harniunj  with 
the  context ;  the  insertion  of  "  yet  "  (8)  is  illegitimate. 

10.  Render  "  crushing  "  (my.). 

XLIII.  1-5.  Hopeful  prayer  for  restoration  to  the 
Temple.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  are  meant  by 
the  "  ungodly  nation,"  the  nation  that  is  not  hasid 
(see  Ps.  43*)  or  pious.  Following  this  clue  wo  might 
understand  by  the  nation  that  is  not  pious,  the  mass 
of  careless  or  apostate  Jews,  since  nobody  would  expect 
zealous  piety  from  heathen.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  goi, 
the  word  translated  "  nation,"  could  mean  here  a 
party  in  a  nation.  Besides,  hasid  may  be  used  in  a 
more  general  sense,  viz.  "  merciful." 

3.  The  light  is  that  of  God's  countenance,  His  favour  : 
His  truth  is  His  faithfulness.  They  are  here  per 
sonified. — The  plural  form  "  tabernacles  "  refers  to  the 
Temple  with  its  various  rooms  and  courts. — 4.  the 
gladness  of  my  joy  (mg.)  is  almost  as  strange  in  Heb. 
as  in  English.  We  may  perhaps  read  "  I  will  go  to 
the  altar  of  God,  the  God  of  my  joy,  I  will  exult  and 
upon  the  harp,"  etc. 

XLIV.  A  National  Prayer  in  Unmerited  Distress. — 
The  Ps.  evidently  depicts  tho  situation  of  Israel  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  [but  sec  OTJC2,  pp.  207f.,  437- 
440. — A.  S-  P.]  So  much  was  plain  long  ago  to  the 
Antiochene  Fathers  and  at  a  later  date  to  Calvin. 
Antiochus  promulgated  a  decree  enforcing  unity  of 
worship  in  his  dominions  and  especially  in  Palestine. 
He  also  polluted  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  heathen 
sacrifice.  He  encountered  fierce  opposition  from  the 
Asida?ans  (  — Hasidim),  led  by  the  Maccabees,  and  died 
in  164  B.C.  without  effecting  his  purpose  (p.  607).  This 
Ps.  was  written  when  tho  cause  of  tho  faithful  Jews  was 
under  a  temporary  cloud.  The  following  are  the  chief 
points  which  enable  us  to  place  it  with  confidence  in 
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Maccabcan  times,  (a)  The  Jews  have  an  army  of  their 
own,  and  therefore  enjoy  some  measure  of  independent 
government,  but  at  the  same  time  many  of  their 
brethren  are  "scattered  among  the  nations"  (n), 
(6)  Israel  sutlers,  though  faithful  to  its  covenant  with 
its  God  (17!).  (c)  There  is  no  idolatry  among  the 
Jews  (20).  (d)  The  Jews  are  suffering  religious  persecu 
tion  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  tho  first  time.  Tliov  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  God  and  their  Law.  "  For 
thy  sake  are  wo  killed  all  the  day  long  "  (22).  The 
earlier  enemies  of  Israel  and  Judah,  viz.  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  the  Greek  successors  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  shown 
no  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  Jewish  religion  as 
such.  To  what  period  in  the  Maccabean  acre  does  this 
Ps.  belong  ?  Possibly  to  the;  time  which  followed  hard 
on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Judas  Maccabams  (p.  008). 
But  no  certain  answer  can  be  given. 

1-3.  God's  wonderful  work  in  olden  days,  when  Ho 
uprooted  the  peoples  of  Canaan  ami  planted  the  Israelites 
in  their  place. 

2.  drive  out:  read,  "root  out.'' — afflict:  read,  "break 
down." — "  Thou  didst  spread  them  (i.e.  tho  Israelites) 
abroad."  The  imago  is  that  of  a  tree  spreading  its 
branches. 

4-8.  Petition  for  renewed  help  :  tho  people  of  Israel 
rely  on  God  alone. 

9-16.  The  present  distress. 

126.  "  Thou  hast  not  made  their  price  great."  Wo 
learn  from  1  Mae.  841  that  slave-dealers  followed  the 
Syrian  army  to  purchase  the  captive  Israelites  as  slaves. 
— 14.  The  shaking  of  the  head  was  a  gesture  of  scorn 
(c/.  Ps.  22;-). 

17-22.  The  misery  is  <juite  undeserved.  The  Jews 
have  been  faithful  to  the  covenant. — 19.  "  plae.e  of 
jackals,"  i.e.  in  desolate  ruins  such  as  jackals  haunt. 

23-26.  A  renewed  cry  for  Divine  help. 

XLV.  A  Royal  Marriage  Song. — This  Ps.  owes  its 
place  in  the  Canon  to  that  allegorical  interpretation 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church,  tho  Messiah  being  the  bridegroom  and  Israel 
tho  bride.  The  friends  of  the  bride  are  the  convert 
nations  who  bring  tributary  gifts.  But  any  such  theory 
is  untenable,  (a)  The  friends  of  the  l/rido  in  14  are 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  nations  in  12.  (b)  The 
bride  is  urged  to  forget  her  people  and  her  father's 
house,  whereas  Israel  is  exhorted  by  the  prophets  to 
remember  her  Maker  and  her  origin,  (c)  The  king  id 
said  to  desire  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  while  on  the 
contrary  tho  prophetic  religion  teaches  that  Israel  must 
first  bo  united  to  God  and  the  Messiah  :  then  and  Then 
only  does  she  become  beautiful. 

We  have  accordingly  to  deal  with  an  actual  king, 
not  with  an  ideal  Messiah  yet  in  the  future.  The  king 
was  an  Israelite,  for  it  is  assumed  (7)  that  Yahweh  is 
his  God.  Who  this  king  was  we  cannot  say.  One 
living  scholar  would  place  tho  Ps.  in  Solomon's  time — 
about  1000  B.C.,  another  would  carry  it  down  to  Macca 
bean  days.  Intermediate  dates  are  suggested.  But 
all  this  is  mere  guesswork.  The  language  supplies  no 
sure  test. 

1.  Introduction. — the  things  which  I  have  made: 
i.e.  "  my  poems  "  (cf.  our  word  "  poem,"  originally  a 
thing  that  is  made  and  then  a  metrical  composition). 

2—7.  Praise  of  tho  king  as  a  hero  in  war  and  also  as 
an  equitable,  attractive,  and  kindly  ruler. 

3f.  The  text  is  corrupt.  Read,  "  In  thy  glory  and 
thy  majesty  ride  prosperously  on  behalf  of  truth  and 
meekness  and  (LXX)  righteousness."  "  Fearful  is  thy 
right  hand  in  glory  and  in  majesty." — 6.  The  rendering 
a  "  divine  throne  "  (c/.  my.)  is  perhaps  possible.  For 


'*  thy  throne,  0  God,"  the  original  text  must  have  had 
"  thy  throne,  0  Yahweh,"  "  God  "  being  duo  to  the 
editor  of  tho  Elohistic  Psalter.  But  "  Yahweh  "  was 
itself  a  mistake  of  the  scribe  for  "  will  be  "  (yiheyeh 
being  changed  into  "  Yahweh  ").  Read,  therefore, 
"  Thy  throne  will  exist  for  ever  and  ever." 

8-17.  The  king's  marriage  with  a  foreign  princess. 

8.  For  "  ivory  palaces  "  see  Am.  815*  and  1  K.  22 y>. 
Tho  walls  were  panelled  with  ivory. — 11.  Read  with 
LXX,  "  For  the  king  desireth  thy  beauty."- — "  Wor 
ship  "   is  a  legitimate  rendering  if  taken  in  its   Old 
English  sense.     It  does  not  imply  adoration. — 12.  The 
daughter  of  Tyre  is  a  personification  of  tho  city  and 
its  inhabitants  like  "  daughter  of  Zion,"  "  daughter  of 
Babel,"    etc. — 13.  "Within"    [the   palace]   makes   no 
sense.     An  ingenious  emendation,  "  all  glorious  with 
corals,"  restores  the  parallelism  with  very  little  change 
in  the  MT. — 17.  Read,  "  They  "  (i.e.  the  princes)  "shall 
cause  thy  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  generations." 

XLVL*  God  tho  Refuge  of  His  People.— The  poem  is 
divided  into  three  parts  by  the  word  "  Selah,"  which 
also  marks  its  close.  It  was  further  divided  by  tho 
refrain  which  occurs  after  6  and  10  and,  no  doubt, 
originally  stood  after  3  also. 

The  Ps.  looks  back  to  the  deliverance  from  Senna 
cherib.  Cf.  5-  "  God  shall  help  her  at  tho  dawn  of  tho 
morning,"  with  Is.  37;}6  :  "  Early  in  the  morning  they  " 
(i.e.  Sennacherib's  troops)  "  were  all  dead  men."  But 
i<  may  bo  much  later  than  the  time  to  which  it  alludes. 
The  confused  state  of  the  known  world,  the  exaltation 
of  Judah's  God,  the  promise  of  future  peace,  are  well 
suited  to  the  strife  among  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  plausible 
conjecture. 

Title:  set  to  Aiaraoth:  1  Ch.  15.:.;*. 

1-3.  In  all  physical  catastrophes  God  is  the  refuge 
of  His  |x-op!e. 

2.  The   mountains   are   planted   like   pillars   in   tho 
ocean  which  is  beneath  tho  earth. 

4-7.  They  are  no  less  safe  amidst  political  tumult. 

4.  The  "  river  "  is  symbolical  (cf.  3t5<j,  also  Is.  332i). 
The  river  hero  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  tho  material 
river  which  was  to  issue  in  Messianic  times  from  the 
Temple  (see  E/.ek.  47s).  The  LXX  reads,  probably 
correctly,  "  The  Most  High  hath  sanctified  his  taber 
nacle,''  i.e.  has  put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  pro 
fanation.  The  author  wrote  before  the  very  beginning 
of  the  outrages  on  the  Temple  committed  by  Antioehus 
Epiphanes. 

8-11.  Promise  of  peace. 

9.  chariots:    translate,  "wagons." 

XLVII.  Joy  of  all  Mankind  in  Yahweh. — All  nations 
are  invited  to  rejoice  in  Yahweh's  exaltation.  It  seems 
strange  that  they  should  be  expected  to  rejoice  in 
their  own  defeat  ;  but  this  is  explained  by  the  belief  (9) 
that  the  heathen  nobles  are  to  bo  gathered  together 
with  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham.  In  other 
words,  they  are  to  share  in  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  12s),  "  In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  The  Ps.  is  sung  in  the  syna 
gogues  on  the  "  Feast  of  Trumpets  "  (p.  104 :,  tho  Jew 
ish  Now  Year's  Day.  This  ritual  use  may  have  been 
suggested  by  5,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ps.  may  have 
been  composed  for  liturgical  use. 

3.  Translate    "He    subdueth  "    (mg.). — 4.  chooseth 
(mg.),  i.e.  choosoth  anew,  by  restoring  it  to  us. — excel 
lency  of  Jacob  :    substitute  "  pride  of  Jacob,"  i.e.  the 
land  of  which  the  Jews  are  so  proud. — 5.  God  is  gone 
up :    tho  meaning  may  bo  that  God  came  down  to  the 
sacrifices  in  tho  Temple  on  New  Yeir's  Day.  and  while 
the  trumpets  sounded,  returned  to  His  throne  on  high.  — 
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7.  Tho  rendering  sing  with  understanding,  though  sup 
ported  by  tho  VSS,  is  certainly  inadmissible.  "  A 
didactic  poem  "  is  a  possible  rendering,  so  far  as 
linguistic  grounds  go,  but  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  context.  Probably  some  musical  direction  is 
intended,  or  we  may  write  the  word  "  Maschil  ''  in  the 
plural  and  translate  "  Sing  ye  that  are  skilful  "  [in 
music].— 9.  the  shields  of  the  earth:  i.e.  its  princes 
and  protection. 

XLVIII.  A  Psalm  which  Describes  the  Impression 
made  on  a  Pilgrim  by  his  Visit  to  Zion. — If.  Praise  of 
Zion. — sides  of  the  north  is  hard  to  comprehend.  It 
has  boon  explained  as  contrasting  Zion,  the  true  moun 
tain  of  the  North,  with  the  Oriental  Olympus  (Is.  14i3). 
The  text,  however,  does  not  even  hint  at  any  such 
contrast.  Mount  Zion  did  indeed  occupy  tho  NE. 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  but  what  of  that  ?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  pilgrim  came  from  the  extreme  S. 
of  Egypt.  But  even  then  he  must  have  known  that 
there  were  mountains  far  further  N.  Really  the  text 
is  unintelligible  and  probably  corrupt. 

3-7.  God's  protection  of  His  own  city.  The  poet  is 
thinking  of  Sennacherib's  fate  (see  on  Ps.  46)  though 
he  may  well  have  written  centuries  later.  Notice  in  4 
the  vague  word  "  kings,"  which  can  hardly  refer  to 
Sennacherib  and  his  princes. 

7.  Tarshish  is  an  unknown  place.  It  has  been  identi 
fied  with  Tartessus  in  S.  Spain,  with  the  land  of  tho 
Tyrseni  or  Etruscans,  with  Phoenicia  and  Sardinia. 
Tho  phrase  "  ships  of  Tarshish  "  came  to  mean  largo 
ships  of  any  kind.  The  author  borrows  the  phrase 
from  Is.  2i6*.  But  neither  "  great  ships  "  or  "  E. 
wind  "  are  appropriate  here  when  the  reference  is  to 
a  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

8-14.  The  pilgrim  has  often  heard  of,  now  ho  has 
seen  and  worshipped  at  Jerusalem  and  would  tell 
others  of  its  marvels. 

10.  The  congress  of  pilgrims  proves  that  the  praise 
of  Yahweh  has  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world. — 11.  The  "  daughters  of  Judah  "  are,  according 
to  a  common  Heb.  idiom,  the  country  towns  in  Judah. — 
14.  RVm  is  possible,  RV  is  not.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  last  two  words,  'al-mulh,  are  a  musical 
direction,  and  belong  to  the  title  of  tho  next  Ps. 

XLIX.  The  Immortality  of  the  Righteous. — The  poet 
takes  a  popular  proverb  for  his  theme.  This  proverb 
recurs  as  a  refrain  in  12  and  20,  and  it  probably  stood 
originally  after  8  and  15  also.  Adopting  this  supposi 
tion  we  find  that  the  Ps.  falls  into  five  parts,  1-4,  5-8, 
9-12.  13-15,  16-20. 

1-4.  The  question  stated  ;  if  we  supply  tho  refrain 
here,  the  sense  becomes  clear.  Why  is  it  that  man, 
however  high  in  state,  does  not  continue  in  that  state 
but  perishes  like  tho  beasts  ? 

5-8.  There  is  no  escape  from  death.  God  will  accept 
no  bribe  and  give  exemption  from  death  in  return. 
cjd  belongs  to  6,  "  He  must  give  up  for  ever  the  thought 
of  living  always."  Then  insert  the  refrain  as  in  12. 

9-12.  Continues  tho  same  thought. — 9.  Shall  he  fail 
to  see  the  pit  ?  Nay,  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die,  etc. — 
11.  Follow  mg. 

13-15.  The  wicked  like  the  righteous  die,  but  the 
righteous  alone  have  the  prospect  of  immortality. 

13.  Translate  with  slight  emendation,  "  This  is  the 
way  of  those  who  have  confidence  in  themselves  and 
the  end  of  those  who  approve  their  sayings." — 14. 
Death  shall  be  their  shepherd:  Cheyne  quotes  an 
interesting  parallel  from  tho  Hamasa — the  great  collec 
tion  of  Arabic  poetry.  There  a  plague-stricken  tribe 
is  described  as  a  herd  of  camels  driven  by  death.— 
And  the  upright,  etc.,  read,  "  They  shall  go  down 


straight  [i.e.  to  Sheol] :  Soon  their  form  shall  waste 
away.  Sheol  shall  be  their  abode  for  ever." — Soon, 
literally,  "  In  the  [next]  morning  "  (cf.  Ps.  90i4). — 
15.  One  of  tho  most  important  verses  in  the  OT.  Tho 
Heb.  word  for  "  take "  is  technical.  It  is  applied 
(Gen.  024)  to  tho  translation  of  Enoch  and  in  2  K.  2gf. 
to  that  of  Elijah.  Where  were  tho  righteous  to  go  after 
death  ?  Some  have  interpreted  the  Ps.  as  tho  voice 
of  the  nation.  Tho  individual  saint;?  might  perish,  but 
not  Israel,  God's  son.  The  language,  however,  gives 
no  hint  of  any  such  personification.  Possibly  the  writer 
hoped  that  righteous  souls  would  be  translated,  like 
Enoch  01-  Elijah,  to  some  unknown  Paradise.  Or  he 
may  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  sudden  advent 
of  a  Messianic  Age,  in  which  men  did  not  die,  or  at 
least  lived  to  patriarchal  ages.  Nothing  is  said  about 
tho  immortality  of  the  wicked. 

16-20.  Again  the  poet  thinks  of  tho  destruction  of 
the  wicked. 

16.  Read  mg. — 18.  Read  "  Though  in  his  lifetime  he 
congratulated  his  soul  [i.e.  himself]  and  praised  it 
because  it  did  well  for  itself." — 20.  Correct  the  refrain 
in  agreement  with  12. 

L.  God  Looks  to  Conduct  rather  than  to  Sacrifice. — 
For  the  attitude  to  sacrifice,  cf.  Ps.  40*. 

1-6.  The  expected  Theophany. 

I.  Read  mg.  with  LXX. — called  the  earth :   since  the 
calling  occurs  in  4,  which  is  a  more  appropriate  place, 
read  "  the  earth  feared."— -5.  The  LXX  reads  "  Gather 
his  saints  together  unto  him,  tho,-je  that  have  made  his 
covenant  with  him  by  sacrifice."     The  last  words  refer 
to  Ex.  245ff.     For  "  saints  "  (hasldlm],  see  on  Ps.  4. 

7-15.  God  does  not  ask  for  abundance  of  sacrifice. 
He  does  not  eat  flesh  or  drink  blood.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  Jewish  poet  should  have  found  occasion  to 
rebuke  such  gross  materialism. 

II.  Read  with  LXX,  "  birds  of  the  heaven,"  i.e.  of 
tho  air. — 14f .  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  are  better  than 
material  sacrifice. 

16-21.  The  show  of  piety  in  men  of  corrupt  life  ia 
hateful  to  God.  The  requirements  implied  are  all 
negative. 

22/.  Final  admonition  and  summary. 

23.  To  offer  a  material  sacrifice,  for  the  technical 
language  compels  us  to  understand  no  less,  is  well,  but 
a  well-ordered  life  is  better. 

LI.  A  Penitential  Psalm. — 1-12.  Prayer  for  pardonand 
inward  renewal. — 13-17.  A  promise  to  proclaim  God's 
mercy  and  bring  sinners  back  to  Him. — 18f.  Prayer  for 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  which  will  make  sacrifice 
possible  and  popular  once  more. 

The  Ps.  was  not  written  by  David,  and  still  less  by 
David  after  his  double  sin  of  murder  and  adultery. 
How  could  David  have  said,  "  Against  thee,  thce  only, 
have  I  sinned  "  ?  Besides,  the  Ps.  shows  the  influence 
of  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature.  The  mention  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  occurs  hero  only  and  Is.  63 10  in  the  so- 
called  "  Third  Isaiah."  Again  the  conception  of  a 
"new  heart"  is  found  here  and  also  in  Ezek.  11 19 
and  8626. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  scholars  that  it  is  the 
nation  or  church  of  Israel  which  speaks.  This  opinion 
finds  some  argument  in  its  support  from  the  missionary 
activity  which  is  to  follow  the  Psalmist's  pardon,  and 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Second  Isaiah.  But  the 
words  "  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,"  are  nearly 
as  unsuitable  in  the  mouth  of  collective  Israel  as  they 
would  be  in  the  mouth  of  David.  They  have  been 
taken  to  mean  that  Israel  had  indeed  been  unfaithful 
to  its  God  but  had  done  no  harm  to  other  nations,  e.g. 
the  Babylonians.  What  evil  could  Israel  do  the 
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mighty  power  of  Babylon,  and  what  scruple  would 
Israel  have  felt  on  such  a  point  of  international 
morality  ?  Nor,  again,  could  Israel, in  spite  of  Ezek.  163, 
confess  that  it  was  "  conceived  in  sin.''  True,  the 
prayer  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  fits  in  with 
national  rather  than  individual  pardon,  but  probably 
iSf.  is  a  liturgical  addition.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  may  assign  the  Ps.  to  one  who  in  Persian  or  Greek 
times  had  sinned  against  his  God  by  undue  compliance 
with  foreign  worship,  but  was  otherwise  blameless. 

1-12.  The  Psalmist  "  acknowledges  "  his  sin  in  order 
that  God's  justice  in  punishing  him  may  be  clearly 
seen.  He  comes,  like  all  men,  of  a  sinful  stock.  The 
reference  is  to  actual  and  not  to  original  sin.  True, 
he  inherited  sinful  tendencies,  but  this  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  inheriting  guilt. 

6.  inward  part :  of  doubtful  meaning. — 7.  Hyssop,  a 
plant  of  uncertain  identification  (Ex.  1^22*),  was  used 
in  purification  of  a  leper  and  of  one  who  had  touched 
a  corpse  (Nu.  196*). — 8.  joy  and  gladness  are  the  signs 
that  God  has  forgiven  the  suppliant. — 10.  Render 
"  steadfast  spirit  "  (mg.},  and  in  12  "  a  willing  spirit  " 
(mg.).  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Is.  63  leads  the  people 
through  the  wilderness  and  directs  them  by  the  pro 
phetic  revelation  of  Moses ;  so  also  it  admits  the 
Psalmist  to  God's  presence,  i.e.  the  Temple  worship. 

13-17. — 14.  bloodguiltiness  has  boon  understood  of 
Uriah's  murder  by  David.  That,  however,  was  a  sin 
already  done ;  prayer  could  then  only  avert  the 
consequences  of  the  murder,  and  the  Heb.  ddmlni 
("  blood-guiltiness  ")  never  has  the  sense  of  punishment 
for  homicide.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the 
word  here  used  was  misunderstood,  and  led  to  the 
account  of  the  psalm's  origin  given  in  the  title.  It  is 
best  then  to  take  the  word  as  meaning  "  Save  me  from 
the  shedding  of  my  blood,"  from  death  brought  upon 
me  by  God  or  man.  The  word  ddmlm  need  not  mean 
actual  bloodshed  (cf.  Ps.  SOo) :  it  may  refer  to  death 
by  disease  which  God  sends. — 16.  The  poet  does  not 
repudiate  legal  sacrifice.  But  God,  he  thinks,  does 
not  accept  sacrifice  as  in  itself  a  proof  of  piety  :  a 
broken  spirit  is  the  sacrifice  which  He  loves. 

18f.  is  from  the  hand  of  one  who  did  not  approve 
the  low  estimate  of  sacrifices  just  given.  God  did  not 
indeed  allow  them  in  the  evil  time  when  altars  and 
temples  were  gone,  but  these  being  restored,  sacrifices 
will  be  restored  also. 

LII.  The  Psalmist  denounces  an  enemy  of  his  who 
trusts  in  his  wealth  and  in  unscrupulous  falsehood. 
He  is  confident  that  this  adversary  will  bo  rooted  up 
and  that  he  himself  will  flourish  and  abide  in  the 
Temple.  The  reference  to  the  Temple  and  the  com 
plete  silence  about  the  massacre  of  the  priests  shows 
that  the  title  gives  an  impossible  explanation  of  the  Ps. 

\b.  Read,  "  Against  the  godly  man  continually. "- 
2.  Translate  "  O  thou  that  workest  deceitfully."  But 
the  text  is  probably  corrupt. — 5.  Translate  "  Shall 
snatch  thee  away  and  pluck  thee  up  tent  less. " — 7. 
Wickedness:  read  (T.)  "  wealth." — 8.  The  simile  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  actual  presence  of  olive- 
trees  in  the  Temple  courts.  {See  Zech.  43.) — 9.  See 
Ps  5 

Llil.  See  Ps.  14. 

LIV.  The  Psalmist  Prays  for  Deliverance  from 
Powerful  and  Bitter  Foes. — He  trusts  in  God  who  will 
destroy  his  enemies.  When  that  is  done,  he  will  offer 
sacrifice  in  thanksgiving.  His  enemies  are  Jews — for 
who  would  expect  heathen  to  "set  God  before  their 
eyes  "  (3)  ?  True,  we  are  told  expressly  in  3  that 
the  adversaries  are  "  strangers,"  i.e.  foreigners,  but  we 
should  read  "  insolent  men."  Cf.  also  Ps.  8614. 


1.  The  name  sums  up  all  the  attributes  of  God,  but 
especially  His  power.  See  on  Ps.  6  and  cf.  Ps.  124s. — 
7.  hath  delivered:  a  future-perfect  of  confident 
expectation. 

LV.  A  Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Treacherous  Foes. 
— 1-11.  The  Psalmist  tells  God  of  his  disquiet  and 
terror.  His  desire  to  llee  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
wilderness. — 12—15.  A  description  of  the  treacherous 
friend,  ending  with  an  imprecation  :  let  them  go  down 
suddenly  to  the  pit.  — 16-19.  The  Psalmist's  continuous 
prayer  and  his  trust  that  God  will  defeat  his  enemies. — 
20f.  The  treachery  of  his  foes  described. — 22f.  God's 
care  for  the  godly :  His  vengeance  on  the  wicked. 

On  the  traditional  view  that  David  wrote  this  Ps., 
commentators,  beginning  with  T.,  have  identified  the 
treacherous  friend  with  Ahitophol  (2  S.  15-17).  He, 
however,  was  not  David's  "equal"  (14).  With  better 
reason  it  has  been  suggested  that  Alcimus  (pp.  385,  607} 
is  the  traitor  intended.  He  being  a  descendant  of  Aaron 
became  High  Priest  with  the  assent  of  the  Hasiclim 
(see  Ps.  4),  but  afterwards  took  tho  side  of  the  Hollen- 
ising  party.  Ho  died  in  159  B.C.  But  this  ingenious 
conjecture  is  only  a  conjecture  after  all.  We  do  not 
know  even  approximately  tho  date  of  the  Ps.,  though 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  post-exilic,  nor  can  we 
explain  the  historical  reference  with  any  confidence. 
The  text  is  very  corrupt,  but  the  corruption  leaves 
its  general  sense  unaltered,  and  the  difficulties  are 
mostly  grammatical  merely.  There  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  dividing  the  Ps.  into  two. 

6.  A  reminiscence  of  Jcr.  $2.  Tho  words  "  like  a 
dove  "  are  absent  from  Jer.  and  may  be  a  gloss.  Doves 
do  not  find  their  homo  in  tho  wilderness. — 9.  Tho 
Psalmist's  enemies  go  about  the  city  walls  like  watch 
men,  but  with  evil  purpose?,.— 12.  The  traitor  was 
apparently  a  high  official  in  tho  Temple  who,  in  tho 
struggle  between  Jews  of  strict  observance  and 
Hellenising  Jews,  had  changed  sides. — 15.  The 
Psalmist  is  thinking  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  of  their  fate,  as  recorded  in  Nu.  16.  The  section 
ends  with  a  sudden  imprecation.— 18.  Head  "will 
redeem  "  and  "  strive." — 19.  Translate,  "  He  will  hear" 
(i.e.  "  will  hear  "  the  Psalmist)  and  "  will  humblo  them, 
he  that  is  enthroned  of  old."  The  rest  of  the  verse  is 
unintelligible.  "  Tho  men  who  have  no  changes  "  is 
generally  taken  to  mean  "  Men  who  do  evil  incessantly." 
But  this  is  a  far-fetched  and  unnatural  mode  of  expres 
sion.  The  VSS  gives  no  help  and  no  plausible  emenda 
tion  has  been  made.' — 22.  Translate,  "  Oast  thy  lot  " 
(i.e.  the  cares  which  are  thy  portion)  "  upon  Yahweh." 

LVI.  A  Prayer  against  Strong,  Numerous,  and  Crafty 
FoeSi. — 2.  For  "  enemies  "  read  "  they  that  lie  in  wait 
for  me"  (mg. ]. —proudly :  read  "bitterly." — 4.  Will 
prniso  his  word,  i.e.  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise.  The 
fulfilment  comes,  of  course,  "  through  God."  The 
verse  recurs  in  iof.,  which  is  probably  its  original  place 
since  it  cannot  be  a  refrain.  It  has  been  anticipated 
here  by  a  mistake  of  the  scribe.  —  Qb,  c,  la.  Read,  with 
slight  change  in  text,  "  As  for  them  that  watch  for 
my  footsteps,  since  they  have  hoped  for  my  death, 
even  so  requite  them  according  to  their  iniquity." — 
76.  For  "  peoples  "  read,  by  changing  only  one  letter, 
"  strong  "  or  "  bold."  Nations  were  not  concerned  in 
the  petty  espionage  which  the  Ps.  describes. — 8.  tellest, 
i.e.  "countest"  t,Gen.  15s*).  Yahweh  preserves  the 
tears  of  the  godly  that  He  may  remember  and  revenge 
them. 

LVII.  Here  two  Pss.  are  united :  A  containing  1-6, 
B,  7-1 1. 

1-6.  Tho  Ps.  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  also 
a  "  michtam  "  Ps.  (p.  373  X  The  author  flees  to  God's 
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protection  against  his  foos  and  is  confident  in  his  own 
safety  and  their  overthrow. 

1.  will  I  take  refuge:  read,  "  T  will  hide."— 2.  per- 
forruetll  all  things  for  me:  read,  •'  will  requite  nif."- 
3.  save  me  .  .  .  reproaeheth :  read,  perhaps,  "  and 
save  my  life  from  the  hand  of  him  that  would  swallow- 
mo  up." — 4.  Read,  "  I  dwell  among  them  that  greedily 
devour  the  sons  of  men." — 5.  Quite  out  of  place  here ; 
finds  its  proper  position  in  n. — So  My  soul  is  bowed 
(iown :  this  cannot  bo  right.  The  idea  of  the  verse 
is  that  the  wicked  are  caught  in  their  own  trap.  Head 
b,  "  In  the  net  they  have  set  for  my  feet  their  own 
hand  was  caught." 

LVII.  B.  A  Morning  Hymn. — Found  also  in  Ps.  1082-6 
with  variants. 

7.  Translate,  "  ready,"  i.e.  to  sing  and  play. —  8. 
awake  up  my  glory :  in  Ps.  108  we  have  "  also  my 
glorv,"  which  is  meaningless  but  probably  presupposes 
the  original  reading,  "  Thou  art  my  glory." — Translate 
"  I  will  awake  the  dawn  "  (>«</.).  This  is  a  natural 
personification.  The  dawn  has  eyelids  (Job  89*,  41 18) 
and  wings  (Ps.  139g). — 9.  among  the  peoples:  i.e. 
wherever  the  exiled  Jews  found  a  home. 

LVIII.  A  Prayer  for  Vengeance  oa  Unrighteous 
Judges. — This  Ps.  is  closely  allied  to  Ps.  82.  The  re 
proaches  in  3,  where  the  enemies  of  the  Psalmist  are 
said  to  have  gone  astray  from  the  womb,  and  4,  where 
they  are  compared  with  deaf  adders,  point  to  Jewish 
tyranny,  such,  e.g.,  as  that  of  the  Sadducean  priests, 
rather  than  to  a  foreign  power.  Nobody  would  have 
expected  heathen  to  hear  the  voice  of  Jewish  re 
ligion. 

1.  We  ought  certainly  to  read,  "  Do  ye  indeed  speak 
righteousness,  0  ye  gods  ?  "  (me/.).  The  title  was  given 
in  flattery  (cf.  2  S.  1714-20,  where  see  my. ),  or  with 
rhetorical  exaggeration  as  hi  Zech.  12s.  Here  it  is 
ironical.  [But  heathen  deities  may  be  intended.  They 
were  regarded  as  the  unseen  rulers  of  the  heathen 
nations,  responsible  for  the  hostility  they  showed  to 
Israel  (see  Is.  242if.*,  Dan.  10i3*,2of.— A.  S.  P.]— - 
2b.  i.e.  when  people  come,  hoping  that  justice  will  be 
weighed  out  to  them,  it  is  violence  which  is  really  put 
into  the  scale. — 76.  Read,  "  like  tender  grass  let  them 
be  cut  off." — 8b.  Translate,  "  unseen  by  the  sun." — 
9.  Hopelessly  corrupt.  We  may  perhaps  translate 
with  moderate  emendation,  "  Or  ever  your  pots  have 
felt  "  (i.e.  have  been  heated  by)  "  the  thorns,  whether 
they  be  briars  or  thistles  ho  "  (i.e.  Yahweh)  "  shall  sweep 
them  away."  The  pots  are  the  means  by  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Psalmist  mature  their  plans.  Fuel  for 
the  name  lies  about  in  abundance,  but  Yahwoh  sweeps 
it  away  with  the  tempest. 

LIX.  The  Ps.  seems  to  be  directed  against  Jewish 
and  not  foreign  enemies.  It  might  well  be  a  prayer 
for  the  downfall  of  the  aristocratic  Sadducees.  On  the 
other  hand  in  5  and  8  the  Psalmist  prays  against 
"  heathen."  But  a  slight  change  gives  the  word  we 
need,  viz.  "  proud  "  (cf.  Ps.  9i7). 

6  is  a  variant  of  1 4  ;  it  is  in  its  right  place  after  13.  — 
7.  Swords :  read  "  insulting  words." — Who  doth  hear  ? 
Nobody,  they  think,  hoars,  i.e.  nobody  of  any  conse 
quence.  Especially  God  does  not  hear. — 11.  The 
Psalmist  desires  not  a  sudden  victory  over  the  wicked. 
That  might  make  a  great  impression  at  the  time  and 
soon  bo  forgotten.  He  prays  rather  that  they  may  be 
gradually  displaced,  till  the  Law  reigns  supreme  in 
Israel. — 14-f.  Translate  "  Every  evening  they  come 
again  and  howl  like  a  dog."  Probably  the  meaning 
is  that  the  enemies  of  the  pious  make  raids  on  the  city 
by  night, — tarry:  read  "  murmur  "  (LXX). 

LX.  This  Ps.  really  consists  of  two  bound  together 


in  an  abrupt  stylo.  In  A,  i.e.  in  1—5,  lob,  nf.  wo  have 
a  lament  over  the  desperate  condition  of  Israel,  though 
the  Psalmist  is  driven  by  his  despair  to  renewed  trust 
in  God.  In  B  (6-ioa)  the  tone  is  quite  different. 
Appeal  is  made  to  a  Divine  oracle  and  the  poet  oxuitg 
in  the  confidence  that  Israel  will  recover  its  possessions 
and  utterly  subdue  Moab  and  Edom.  The  whole  of  B 
recurs  in  Ps.  108  7— n«  :  so  also  does  the  conclusion  of 
Ps.,  viz.  in  11—13. 

LX.  A  was  written  in  a  time  of  such  depression  that 
the  very  earth  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  tho  calamities  of 
the  Jews.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  indication  of  date. 
With  (50  B  it  is  different.  According  to  its  most 
natural  interpretation  tho  oracle  predicts  the  complete 
recovery  of  territory  lost,  and  now  at  least  partially 
regained.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  summary  of 
Joshua's  conquests.  Nor  can  it  bo  Davidic.  David 
did  not,  so  fur  as  we  know,  fight  for  tho  complete 
recovery  of  central,  southern,  and  eastern  Palestine. 
It  must  have  been  composed  aftei  the  captivity  of 
N.  Israel  in  721,  and  that  being  granted  we  must  go 
down  to  tho  Maccabean  period,  since  then  for  the 
first  time  after  the  Exile  Judah  possessed  an  army  of 
its  own  and  led  it  against  N.  Israel.  But  wo  cannot 
determine  the  precise  point  in  the  Maccabean  wars 
which  the  poet  has  in  mind. 

LX.  A. — 3.  T  ranslate  with  slight  emendation,  "  Thou 
hast  drenched  us  with  hard  things." — Wine  of  stagger 
ing,  a  common  metaphor  in  Heb.  (see,  e.g.,  Is.  51 17, 
Jer.  2515-17).  The  writer  means  misfortunes  which 
bewilder,  like  excess  of  wine  which  robs  a  man  of  his 
senses.- — 4.  Read  •//«/. — 10.  The  continuation  of  1-5 
in  106  is,  "  Thou  hast  cast  us  off  and  goest  not  forth, 
0  God,  with  our  armies." 

LX.  B.  The  anthropomorphism,  is  very  remarkable  if 
the  very  words  of  the  oracle  are  given.  But  another 
interpretation  is  possible :  "  God  hath  spoken  in  His 
holy  place,"  i.e.  tho  Temple.  Therefore  tho  Jewish 
genera],  or  the  poet  identifying  himself  with  him, 
breaks  forth  into  a  song  of  triumph  and  anticipates 
victory.  Ephraim  and  Shechem  were  in  the  centre  of 
Palestine,  the  latter  being  the  seat  of  Samaritan 
worship.  So  also  was  a  part  of  Manasseh  ;  Gilead 
and  Succoth  are  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  The  victories 
anticipated  are  quite  unlike  those  ascribed  to  Joshua 
and  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  David. — 7.  sceptre: 
translate  ';  marshal's  staff  "  (cf.  Gen.  49io). — 8.  The 
poet  passes  to  Israel's  ancient  foes.  Moab  is  to  be 
like  the  slave  who  presents  the  bason  for  the  washing 
of  his  master's  feet :  Edom  a  slave  who  removes  the 
dusty  shoes  (c/.  Mk.  17). — 10.  In  the  first  words  of  10 
and  the  last  of  9  we  have  the  end  of  60  B,  "  who  leads 
me  into  the  strong  city  ?  "  (i.e.  Bozrah,  with  a  play 
on  the  meaning  of  the  name,  viz.  "  stronghold  ")  "  Is 
it  not  thou,  O  God  "  ?  But  there  was,  no  doubt,  a 
fuller  close,  now  lost. 

LXI.  The  Psalmist  prays  from  the  end  of  tho  earth 
in  the  confidence  that  God  will  protect  him.  Ho  ex 
presses  his  desire  to  dwell  in  tho  Temple  and  ends 
with  a  prayer  for  the  king.  The  Exile  is  presupposed  : 
further  we  have  no  cluo  to  the  date  except  in  the 
mention  of  the  king  (see  on  Ps.  20).  Wo  may  add, 
however,  that  this  king  seems  to  bo  high  priest  also, 
for  he  is  to  dwell  in  tho  tabernacle  (4)  and  to  "  abide 
before  God  "  (7).  This  suits  later  Maccabean  times, 
but  scarcely  any  other  period  after  the  Exile. 

2b.  The  LXX,  with  a  different  text,  translates, 
"  Thou  hast  exalted  me  on  a  rock  :  thou  hast  led 
me."  Jerome,  with  the  present  text,  translates,  "When 
the  strong  man  shall  be  exalted  against  me,  thou  wilt 
be  my  guide."  We  may  with  a  flight  emendation 
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translate,   "  In   straits   that  are  too   mighty   for   me, 
lead  thou  me." 

LXII.  Rest  in  God. — The  Psalmist,  who  is  closely 
allied  in  thought  and  style  to  the  author  of  Ps.  4, 
exhorts  to  complete  trust  in  God.  He  expresses  his 
trust  in  if.,  his  rest  in  3  ;  in  4  he  denounces  sinners  ; 
in  5-12  he  reverts  to  his  original  theme,  which  ho  states 
with  greater  fullness.  All  other  trust  is  vain.  He 
repeats  if.  in  .sf.,  probably  as  a  refrain,  though  the 
words  may  be  variants  of  the  same  text. 

1.  Read  the  imperative  as  in  5,  "  Wait  in  stillness 
upon  God"  (cf.  mg.). — 3.  Omit  "against  a  man," 
which  is  an  erroneous  gloss,  arid  read,  "  How  long  will 
they  cry  out  and  exclaim,  as  if  at  a  burning  wall,  a 
tottering  fence  ?  " — 4.  From  his  excellency  :  another 
erroneous  gloss.  Translate,  "  They  only  consult  to 
throw  down,'  i.e.  the  wall.  The  tottering  wall  repre 
sents  the  tottering  state  or  community.  For  this  con 
dition  (jf  things,  his  enemies  blame  the  Psalmist,  while 
they  themselves  are  bringing  on  the  catastrophe. 

LXIII.  Written  by  one  who  has  seen  God's  glory  in 
the  Temple  and  resolved  to  praise  Him  all  his  life. 
He  is  confident  his  enemies  will  perish. — 11  refers  to 
a  Hebrew  king,  possibly  Maccabean.  The  language  of 
the  Ps.  is  late. 

1.  Follow  mg. — In  a  dry :  read,  "  as  a  dry."     As  the 
parched  soil  pines  for  rain,  so  the  Psalmist  for  union 
with  God. — 2.  So:    read  "  as/'— Place  4  immediately 
after  2. — 6.  When  has  no  apodosis  :    read  "  also."- 
106.  Render  jackals  (mrj.). 

LXIV.  Prayer  of  a  Righteous  Man  against  Treacherous 
foes.— 6.  The  text  needs  correction.  WTO  may  read, 
"  They  plan  evil  deeds  :  they  have  hidden  a  well- 
devised  plot,  for  the  inner  man  is  incurable  and  their 
heart  is  deep." — 8.  Read,  "  He  shall  niako  them 
stumble  because  of  their  tongue." 

LXV.  A  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving.— 1-4.  For  pardon 
and  the  joy  of  Temple  worship. 

1.  waiteth  for:  read  "beseemeth"  (LXX). — 2.  all 
flesh  may  mean  no  more  than  "  all  Jews  "  (cf.  Is.  6623 
and  Jl.  228),  but  is  better  taken  in  a  wider  sense. — 
3.  Read,  "  against  us  "  (LXX). 

5-8.  For  God's  sovereignty  in  nature.  In  5  read 
''  afar  off  on  the  sea-coasts,"  and  observe  in  5  and  8 
the  approach  to  a  universal  religion,  the  religion  of 
humanity,  as  distinct  from  a  merely  national  religion. 
They  imply  much  more  distinctly  than  2  some  "  feeling 
after  God  "  on  the  part  of  the  heathen. 

8.  The  evening,  like  the  day,  is  personified  and  goes 
forth  from  its  house  to  cover  the  earth. 

9-13.  For  an  abundant  harvest,  which  probably 
furnished  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  hymn. 

9.  waterest  it :  substitute  "  givest  it  abundance." — 
The  river  of  God  is  the  ocean  above  the  firmament 
(Gen.  l6f.*,  7ii),  which  descends  in  rain  from  time  to 
time — for  so  preparest  thou  the  earth  (mg.)  •  i.e.  as 
described  in  10,  viz.  by  watering  the  furrows,  etc. — 
11.  Wherever  God  passes  over  the  earth,  fruitfulness 
attends  His  steps. 

LXVI.  A  and  LXVI.  B.  Here  again  we  have  two  Pss., 
rather  unskilfully  joined  together,  for  the  former  ends, 
the  latter  begins' abruptly.  In  60  A  (1-12)  the  speaker 
always  uses  the  first  person  plural  in  speaking  of 
himself.  He  represents  the  people,  or  at  least  a 
section  of  the  people.  He  deals  with  matters  of  public 
concern.  In  66  B  (13-20)  the  poet  uses  the  singular 
number  and  thanks  God  for  grace  bestowed  upon 
himself  personally. 

LXVI.  A.  The  author  invites  the  Jews,  and  indeed 
the  whole  world,  to  prnise  God's  wondrous  deeds.  God 
had  guided  the  Hebrews  in  their  trials,  as  He  had  led 


them  long  ago  through  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the 
Jordan  dry-shod.  The  most  notable  thing  in  the  Ps. 
is  its  universalisrn.  The  heathen,  though  no  doubt 
in  a  subordinate  position,  are  to  share  in  the  good  time 
coming  and  to  rejoice  in  Israel's  deliverance.  Partly 
their  submission  is  extorted  by  terror  (3  mg.)  but 
partly  also  proceeds  from  nobler  motives. 
12.  wealthy  place :  read,  "  place  of  relief." 
LXVI.  B. — 15.  incense :  smoke  of  sacrifice  (cf.  Is.  113). 
— 16.  for  my  soul:  i.e.  ''for  myself";  no  contrast  is 
implied  between  soul  and  body.- — 176,  18.  The  text  is 
hopelessly  corrupt.  The  following  is  a  plausible  emenda 
tion  :  "  and  thou  didst  exalt  me  above  them  that  hate 
me.  If  there  is  deceit  in  my  heart,"  etc. 

The  Ps.  takes  for  granted  that  God  is  pleased  with 
sacrifice,  and  assumes  the  common  Jewish  doctrine 
that  by  prosperity  God  approved  innocency  of  life. 

LXVII.  An  Expansion  of  the  High  Priest's  Blessing 
(Nu.  624-26). — The  Jews  have  had  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  the  Psalmist  hopes  that  Yahweh's  favour  to  Israel 
may  lead  other  nations  to  a  knowledge  cf  the  true  God. 
LXVIII.  A  Song  of  Triumph.— The  most  difficult  of 
all  the  Pss.  In  some  places  the  text  is  so  corrupt 
that  it  defies  any  attempt  at  emendation,  and  the  VSS 
give  little,  if  any,  help.  The  historical  allusions  are 
obscure.  The  poet  makes  use  of  older  works,  especially 
of  "  Deborah's  Song  "  in  Jg.  5. 

1-6.  Praise  of  God  for  His  power  and  lovingkindnesa. 
This  section  begins  with  a  quotation  from  Nu.  lOss, 
the  words  used  when  the  Ark  moved  forward  in  the 
forty  years'  wandering  through  the  wilderness. 

4.  ridelh  through  the  deserts  or  rather  steppes  (cf. 
Is.  403). 

7-14.  God's  care  of  Israel  in  the  past.  The  poet 
illustrates  this  by  his  picture,  borrowed  from  Jg.  5,  of 
the  great  victory  over  the  Canaanite  kings  at  the  battle 
of  Mcgiddo  in  Central  Palestine. 

8.  The  words  "  even  yon  Sinai  "  here  and  in  Jg.  5s 
are  an  erroneous  gloss.  They  are  ungrammatical  and 
arc  absent  in  one  of  the  oldest  MSS  of  the  LXX. 
Besides  the  poet  is  thinking  of  the  time  of  Deborah, 
not  Moses.- — 13f.  is  unmeaning  as  it  stands,  and  no 
emendation  helps  matters  much.  The  "  snow  that  fell 
at  Salmon  "  is  also  unintelligible  :  perhaps  the  poet 
knew  some  traditional  feature  of  the  story  lost  to  us. 
Salmon  was  near  Shechem. 

15-23.  Yahweh  is  enthroned  on  Zion  for  the  de 
liverance  of  His  people. 

15.  A  mountain  of  God:  i.e.  a  mountain  fitted  by  its 
height  to  bo  the  abode  of  superhuman  beings.  But 
even  the  peaks  of  Bashan,  the  range  on  the  NE.  of 
Palestine,  may  well  look  with  envy  on  Zion. — 17.  Read 
perhaps, "  He'hath  come  from  Sinai  into  the  sanctuary." 
Sinai  was  His  old  home.— 18.  ascended  on  high :  per 
haps  to  contend  with  the  powers  of  the  air  and  sky  (cf. 
Is.  242 1 ). — 22.  Some  have  interpreted  this  as  a  refer 
ence  to  the  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabseus  in  Gilead, 
as  recorded  in  1  Mac.  7.  The  Ps.  has  also  been  placed 
later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Janna3us  (p.  608),  who 
died  in  78  B.C.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  certain  or  even 
probable  indication  of  date.  Here  we  have  a  Jewish 
leader  hard  pressed  by  the  foe  but  cheered  by  a  priestly 
oracle  with  promise  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  That 
is  all  that  we  know. 

24-27.  The  Festal  Procession.  Judah.  Benjamin, 
and  Galilee  were  the  orthodox  Jewish  lands  in  the 
Maccabean  times.  So  here  again  we  may  have  a  faint 
sign  that  the  Ps.  is  Maccabean. 

26a.  Translate,  "  Bless  God  in  the  choirs.  — 27. 
their  ruler :  read,  "  in  front." 

28-35.  Zion  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  whole  world. 
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God  is  to  maintain  His  rule  in  Jerusalem  :  nay,  the 
Temple  is  to  attract  foreign  kings.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
are  specially  mentioned. 

30,  except  the  last  clause,  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  We 
only  know  that  beasts  arc  the  symbols  for  foreign 
kings. 

LXIX.  A  Prayer  for  Deliverance  and  Revenge. — Tho 
author  was  a  pious  Jew,  burning  with  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  the  Temple  worship  (9).  Ho  was  a  repre 
sentative  man,  so  that  the  reproaches  of  those  that 
reproached  Yahweh  fell  upon  him.  If  he  was  de 
feated,  the  pious  throughout  Israel  would  lose  hope. 
He  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  from  his 
fellow-Jews  (8).  Maccabean  times  suit  the  situation 
best,  though  Maccabean  origin  is  incapable  of  proof. 
Cf.,  e.g.,  the  career  of  Alcimus  (pp.  382,  007)  the 
Hcllenised  High  Priest  as  related  in  1  Mac.  9,  where  ho 
is  said  to  have  pulled  down  the  wall  of  the  inner  court 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  Psalmist,  when  he  wrote,  was 
apparently  excluded  from  Temple  service,  for  ho  is 
content  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  confident  that 
such  a  spiritual  offering  will  please  God  better  than 
the  slaughter  of  a  dumb  beast. 

2-4.  Cry  for  Help. — The  poet  suffers  metaphorically 
what  Jeremiah  'Jer.  38)  suffered  literally. 

4.  while  I  wait:  read,  "from  waiting"  (LXX). 
Read  also,  "  I  (emphatic)  had  to  restore  that  which  I 
took  not  away." 

5-12.  The  Psalmist  acknowledges  his  sin  before  God, 
but  it  is  his  virtue,  not  his  fault,  which  has  brought  ruin 
upon  him. 

13-18.  Prayer  for  deliverance. 

13.  in  an  acceptable  time:  read,  "do  thou  accept 
rne."  The  time  was  the  reverse  of  acceptable. 

19-28.  The  Psalmist's  suffering  and  thirst  for 
vengeance. 

226.  Read  "  and  let  their  peace-offerings  become  a 
trap." — 26&.  Read,  "  They  acid  to  the  affliction  of  thy 
wounded  ones  "  (LXX).  This  may  refer  to  tho  defeat 
and  death  of  Judas  Maccab&us  and  his  men. — 27.  into 
thy  righteousness :  i.e.  into  the  assembly  of  those  whom 
God  declares  righteous.' — 28.  the  book  of  life:  the 
burgess  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

29-33.  The  Psalmist's  confidence  and  gratitude. 

The  whole  Ps.  is  intensely  individual :  it  depicts 
the  agony  of  a  lonely  soul.  But  the  compiler  of  the 
Psalter  has  added  the  three  final  verses,  in  which  the 
popular  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  county  towns 
of  Judah  and  the  faith  of  the  pious  in  the  God  of  tho 
whole  earth,  find  expression. 

LXX.  See  Ps.  40i4-i8. 

LXXI.  A  Psalm  of  Gratitude  for  God's  Constant  Care 
of  His  Servant  from  Youth  to  Old  Age.— The  Psalmist 
expresses  himself  in  language  borrowed  from  older 
sources. 

1-3.  Quoted  from  Ps.  31.  Use  is  also  made  of 
Ps.  22.  But  the  Psalmist  is  a  man  of  original  power, 
and  the  Ps.  has  a  definite  character  of  its  own.  He  has 
powerful  enemies  and  has  been  brought  to  death's 
door,  but  he  is  full  of  trust  that  God,  who  has  led  him 
from  his  infancy,  will  lead  him  to  the  end.  He  is 
already  growing  old.  The  writer  cannot  be  speaking 
in  the  name  of  Israel  (see  9). — 6c.  Read,  "  my  hope  shall 
be  continually  in  thee." — 7.  Tho  Psalmist  was  a 
wonder  to  many,  for  why  should  a  pious  man  suffer  so 
severely  ?  —  20.  Follow  mg.  The  Psalmist  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  death,  but  did  not  lose  hope. 

LXXII.  Prayer  for  the  Ideal  King.— The  king  is  to 
be  just,  beneficent,  renowned.  But  he  is  in  no  sense 
superhuman.  On  the  contrary,  in  15  we  are  told  that 
men  wilJ  pray  for  him  constantly.  But  in  5-1 1  another 


view  presents  itself.  Not  only  is  ho  to  rule  all  nations, 
but  his  pro-existence,  as  some  have  thought,  seems  to 
be  assumed  in  6,  and  clearly  his  immortality  is  implied 
in  5.  The  insertion  breaks  tho  connexion  between  4 
and  12.  Hence  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  5-11 
is.,  at  least  in  part,  a  later  addition.  Tho  king  prayed 
for  was  certainly  Jewish  'see  2)  and  not  improbably 
Maccabean.  The  passage  inserted  (5—11)  assumes  a 
Messianic  doctrine  of  very  late  age  ;  how  late,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  See  further  p.  372. 

3.  A  reminiscence  of  Is.  45s. — 7.  Read  "  righteous 
ness  "  (LXX). — 9.  Read,  "  Adversaries  shall  bow."' — 
10.  Tarshish  was  probably  a  Phoenician  colony  in  Spain, 
SJieba  (1  K.  10*)  in  S.  Arabia,  Seba  in  Ethiopia.— 15. 
Read,  "  May  he  live  and  may  there  bo  given,"  etc. — 
16.  Only  the  first  nine  words  are  intelligible  ;  the  rest  of 
the  verse  is  hopelessly  corrupt. — 17.  Read,  "  His  name 
shall  be  established."  This  is  not,  as  in  5-11,  a  personal 
immortality,  but  one  of  fame.  Translate  also  "  men 
shall  bless  themselves  in  him  "  (my.),  i.e.  take  him  as 
the  standard  of  prosperity  (cf.  Gen.  123).  So  wo  say 
"  as  wise  as  Solomon,"  "  as  rich  as  Croesus." — 18f.  is 
no  part  of  Ph1.  72.  It  is  the  doxology  which  closed  the 
book  of  "  the  prayers  (LXX  '  Pss.')  of  David,"  and  at 
a  later  time  was  used  to  mark  the  end  of  Book  II 
of  tho  Psaltor. 

BOOK  HI.— PSS.  LXXIII.-LXXXIX. 

LXXIII.  The  Hope  of  Immortality.— Here  tho  Psalter 
reaches  its  highest  elevation.  Job,  in  1925!*,  believes 
that  God  will  vindicate  his  innocence  oven  after  death, 
and  is  confident  that  he  himself,  in  spite  of  death, 
will  see  God.  Job,  however,  expresses  no  belief  that 
he  will  live  for  ever.  He  is  to  see  God  for  a  moment ; 
ho  does  not  expect  that  he  will  abide  with  God  con 
tinually.  This  is  just  what  tho  Psalmist  docs  expect. 
This  belief  flows  from  the  depths  of  his  spiritual 
experience,  and  ho  utters  it  with  intensity  of  conviction 
and  in  cairn  and  measured  language.  He  has  seen  the 
prosperity  of  the  godless  and  has  all  but  lost  his  faith 
in  God.  He  will  not,  however,  condemn  the  generation 
of  God's  children,  or  admit  that  their  piety  has  been 
in  vain.  God  teaches  him  how  precarious  the  pros 
perity  of  the  wicked  is,  and  lead.s  him  to  the  conviction 
that  communion  with  God,  the  source  of  life,  is  the 
supreme  and  eternal  blessing.  See  p.  371. 

1-12.  The  pride  of  the  wicked  and  their  pros 
perity. 

1.  As  the  text  stands,  Israel  means  the  spiritual 
Israel,  but  tho  Psalmist  makes  no  such  distinction. 
Read,  "  to  tho  upright." — 4.  Read,  with  new  division 
of  consonants,  "  They  have  no  pangs  :  sound  and 
firm  is  their  body." — 7.  LXX  reads,  "  Their  iniquity 
goeth  forth  from  their  fat,"  i.e.  from  their  gross, 
sensual  nature.  In  76  read  mg. — 8.  oppression :  trans 
late,  "  perverse  words." — 9f.  These  practical  atheists 
discuss  all  questions,  human  and  Divine.  This  attracts 
many  to  their  side.  Nothing  can  be  made  of  lob. 

13-22.  The  Psalmist's  temptation  and  his  deliver 
ance.  He  is  tempted  to  think  piety  of  no  account. 
Temporal  prosperity  was  its  promised  reward,  but 
under  tho  later  Greek  rnlers,  especially  Antiochus,  a 
Jew  would  profit  far  more  by  adopting  Greek  fashions 
than  by  strict  observance  of  the  Law.  But  the 
Psalmist  will  not  bo  disloyal  to  the  revelation  which 
belonged  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  children  of  Yahweh 
(Dt.  14i).  In  the  "  sanctuary  of  God,"  i.e.  the  Temple 
(for  there  is  no  need  to  think  of  secret  religious  societies 
like  the  Greek  mysteries),  the  truth  flashes  upon  him. 
"  As  a  dream  when  one  awakolh  they  are  gone,  as  a 
phantom  which  thou  despisest  when  awake "  (20 
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(.mended).     TIi"  Psalmist  confesses  that  he  has  been 
iiko  a  beast  which  iias  no  spiritual  sight. 

23-28.  Now.  on  tho  cuiurary,  he  enjoys  unbroken 
communion  with  God  and  learns  that  this  is  the 
supreme  good.  God  is  his  guide  here  and  will  receive 
him  into  glory  hereaftei .  28c  is  an  interpolation. 

LXXIV.  Tlie  date  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  and 
that  within  narrow-  limits.  The  Jews  are  suffering 
extreme  distress,  but  apparently  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  for  there  is  no  confession  of  sin.  Tho  persecution 
is  a  religious  one,  sineo  we  are  told  repeatedly  (10,  18,  22) 
that  their  foes  blaspheme  God.  Synagogues,  unknown 
in  pre-oxilic  times,  exist  throughout  the  land. 
Calamities,  to  some  extent  similar,  existed  in  -">8U  B.C. 
when  the  Babylonians  took  Jerusalem  and  burned 
down  the  Temple.  But  if  the  writer  had  lived  in  tho 
time  of  Jeremiah  p.nd  E/.ekiol,  he  could  not  have  com 
plained  that  no  prophet  had  arisen  (9).  This,  however, 
is  just  the  complaint  which  befits  Maccabean  times 
(1  Mae.  9^-.  4411,  14.) i).  Everything,  therefore,  points 
to  the  composition  of  the  Ps.  between  108  B.C.,  when 
Antiochus  defiled  the  Temple  with  heathen  sacrifice, 
forbade  Jewish  rites,  and  burnt  copies  of  the  Law. 
and  165,  when  Judas  Maccabaeus  cleansed  tho  Temple 
and  reorganised  tho  worship  (p.  607). 

1-11.  The  misery  of  Israel  beneath  the  oppression 
of  the  heathen,  prayer  for  deliverance. 

3.  perpetual  is  a  strange  expression,  for  the  ruins 
wore  of  very  recent  date.  But  the  Psalmist  ma\  have 
despaired  of  their  restoration.- — 4  may  refer  to  Gieek 
inscriptions,  weapons,  etc.,  hung  in  the  Temple  as 
"  signs  "'of  the  Greek  ascendancy. — 7.  The  Temple  was 
not  burnt  clown,  but  the  door-post.-,  were  >et  on  fire  and 
destroyed  (1  Mae.  438). — 9.  OUT  signs:  all  the  outward 
token  of  religion,  e.g.  observance  of  Sabbaths  and 
feasts.— 11.  Read,  "Why  dost  thou  hold  back  thy 
hand  and  keep  thy  right  hand  in  the  midst  of  thy 
bosom  ?  " 

12-17.  God's  Omnipotence  as  Creator. 
13f .  The  Psalmist  draws  from  the  popular  mythology. 
He  refers  to  the  stiuggle  between  the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness,  the  latter  being  personified  as  "  dragons  " 
and  Leviathan  (Job  38*). — 146.  The  carcase  of  Levia 
than  was  food  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  which 
feed  on  carrion. 

18-23.  Arise,  O  God  ! 

18.  Emend,  "  In  spite  of  this  (i.e.  in  spite  of  God's 
wonders  in  creation)  the  enemy  hath  blasphemed 
Yahweh  and  a  foolish  (i.e.  impious,  see  Ps.  14i.  is.  358*) 
people  hath  blasphemed  thy  name."  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  in  this  connexion  that  the  groat  adversary 
of  the  J(;v\i-h  Lav,,  Epiphanes,  i.e.  "the  illustrious,'' 
was  nicknamed  Epimanes,  i.e.  "  the  madman.  — 20. 
Render,  "  Look  to  the  fat  ones  for  they  are  full."  The 
wealthy  oppressors  are  compared  to  failings.  The 
pious  Jcwb  repair  to  dark  holes  arid  corners  (1  Mac.  153, 
2271!.),  but  even  there  the  oppressors  find  them  out. 

LXXV.  The  me vi table  Judgment. — Tho  Ps.  opens 
with  praise  of  God  arid  His  wondrous  works.  After  i 
it  is  God  -vvho  speaks.  God  will  surely  judge  the  world, 
though  Ho  waits  for  His  appointed  time.  He  holds 
the  brimming  cup  of  wine,  and  all  must  drink. 

1.  for  .  .  .  works :  read,  "  We  have  called  on  thy 
name  :  we  have  told  of  thy  wondrous  works  "  (LXX). 
— 2.  For  the  appointed  time  long  delayed  but  sure  to 
come,  cf.  Hab.  23.- — 3.  Follow  mg.—Gb.  Read.  "  Nor 
yet  from  tho  wilderness  or  the  mountains  (r.f.  ing.) 
cometh  it  "  (the  sentence  of  exaltation  or  depression). — 
8.  Tho  imagery  of  the  cup  is  found  in  Jor.  25i5ff.  and 
elsewhere. — mixture  refers  to  h^rbs  which  increased, 
the  intoxicating  power  of  iho  \vinu. — Read,  "He 


poureth  it  out  to  one  after  another  "  (LXX). — 9.  de 
clare  :  read,  "  rojoieo." — In  9f.  the  poet  again  sneaks. 

LXXVI.  Tho  Majesty  of  God  in  Zion:  Homage  of 
the  Nations. 

2.  Salem :  a  poetical  name  for  Jerusalem  (Gen.  Mi8*). 
— 3.  lightnings  of  the  bo\v  (my.),  i'.e.  arrows. — 4.  Read, 
"  from  the  eternal  mountains  "  (LXX)  or  rather 
"  mountain,"  i.e.  Zion. — 7.  Read,  "  because  of  the 
strength  of  thine  anger." — 9.  The  Divine  sentence  is 
given  from  heaven  :  the  earth  trembles  and  is  still, 
persecuting  the  meek  of  the  land  no  more. — 10.  For 
'"  wrath  "  in  each  case  read  "  nations,'1  and  for  "  shult 
thou  gird  upon  thee,"  read  "  shall  keep  feast,"  i.e.  at 
Zion.  By  "  the  residue  of  nations  "  the  poet  means 
those  who  are  left  after  the  judgment.  All  mankind 
are  to  acknowledge  the  God  of  Israel. 

LXXVII.  Israel's  Present  Distress  and  Past  Glory. 

1-3.  The  present  distress. 

1.  with  my  voice:   i.e.  with  a  loud  voice. 
4-15.  Past  glory. 

4.  Perhaps  M~O  should  translate,  ';  Mine  eyelids  are 
held  fast,"  i.e.  so  that  they  cannot  close  in  sleep. — 
6.  The  first  words  ought  to  stand  at  the  end  of  5, 
"  The  years  of  ancient  time  1  call  to  remembrance. "- 
my  song :  inappropriate  ;  we  need  some  such  word  as 
"  1  mused." — 106.  Render,  "  This  is  my  affliction  thai 
the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  is  changed  "  (cf.  mg.). 
Of  course  God's  right  hand  had  not  really  lost  its 
power  ;  but  that  power  -was  no  longer  displayed  to  His 
people. — 13.  holiness  (my.):  God's  presence  with  His 
people  and  in  their  wanderings  sanctified  all  tho  way 
they  went.  See  especially  Is.  60911. 

16-19.  Here  we  have  the  fragment  of  another  poem. 
It  describes  a  theophany  and  has  no  connexion  wii  U 
its  context.' — 20  belongs  or  mav  belong  to  P,s.  77. 

LXXVIII.  The  Lesson  of"  Israel's  History.— The 
northern  tribes  have  been  perverse  from  tho  first. 
Their  wickedness  has  culminated  in  the  schismatical 
religion  of  the  Samaritans.  God,  on  the  contrary,  has 
chosen  Zion,  the  sanctuary  of  Judah.  The  Ps.  must 
have  been  written  before  John  Hyrcanus  (134  B.C.) 
destroyed  the  Samaritan  shrine  on  Mt.  Germm  (p.  608). 

1-1  i.  Introduction. 

2.  parable:  rather  "  poem." — dark  sayings:  rather 
enigmas  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  which  the 
Psalmist  explains.— 4.  Point  with  LXX.  "  It  was  not 
hid  from  their  children  :   they  told  it  for  the  generation 
that  was,"  etc. — 5.  testimony  :  i.e.  the  Law  which  bears 
witness  to  the  Divine  will.— 9.  Correct  from  57,  "  The 
children    of    Ephraim,    like   a    deceitful    bow,    turned 
buck,  etc.     They  were  like  mercenaries  who  fled  when 
danger  came  "    (cf.   Hos.    7i6).     The  Psalmist  would 
lind  a  plausible  support  for  his  theory  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,   a   North-Israelite  production,  and   concerned 
with  Israel's,  not  Judah's  sins. 

12-39  dwells  cliiefly  on  God's  wonderful  work  on 
His  people's  behalf,  though  it  also  relates  instances  of 
their  perversity  and  God's  merciful  forgiveness. 

12.  Zoan:  Tanis  (Is.  19u*).  It  was  at  the  NE. 
corner  of  Egypt. — 25.  Manna  was  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  "  strong',"  i.e.  angels  (see  Ps.  103,20).— -30.  They 
\\ere  as  yet  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  flesh  ;  they  were 
not  tired  or  sick  of  it. — 33.  in  vanity:  i.e.  in  aimless 
wanderings  through  the  desert. 

40-58.  Israel's  constant  apostasy  despite  all  that 
God  had  done  for  them,  especially  by  punishing  their 
enemies  in  Egypt  and  by  destroying  the  Canaanites. 

48.  hail:  read,  "pestilence." — 49f.  Here  the 
Psalmist  adds  to  tho  story  as  told  in  Exodus.  The 
"  band  of  evil  angels,"  and  the  general  plague,  are  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.— 51.  Ham:  a  namo 
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ior  E^'ypi  m  iate  P^o.  (lOo^j*  .  Egypt  wan  tho  greatest 
of  Ham's  tons. — EC.  Follow  ing. — 655.  Read,  "  and 
allotted  their  (iLo  Canaaniteri' )  inheritance  by  line" 
ir/.  Is.  37 1 7l- 

59-72.  Shiloh  replaced  by  Jerusalem.  The*  Kingdom 
of  Da\id. 

59.  Israel  in  the  old  language  included  the  central  and 
northern  tribes,  as  distinct  from  Judah,  though  after 
the  captivity  of  the  northern  nation,  Judah  adopted 
tho  now  vacant  name.  Shiloh  was  the  great  shrino 
and  was  destroyed,  wo  know  not  how,  probably  by  the 
Philistines  (see  1  S.  7i*.  Jer.  7i2-i4*,2GG-p-. — 64.  Read 
with  LXX,  "  No  lament  was  made  for  their  widows." — 
636.  Translate  with  LXX,  "  like  a  mighty  man  who 
had  been  overpowered  by  wine."  The  Ephrainiites 
and  the  other  tribes  associated  with  him  are  tho 
'"  adversaries  "  :  God  has  been  patient  with  them  too 
long  :  now  lie  rises,  as  from  sleep  or  wine,  to  punish 
the  Samaritan.-},  who  in  their  rejection  of  the  shrine 
at  Jerusalem  uphold  the  old  evil  tradition.  But  the 
sequence  of  thought  is  far  from  clear. 

LXXIX.  The  Sanctuary  Profaned.— The  Ps.  is  of  the 
same  date  as  74.  It  does  not  suit  the  earlier  destrue- 
i  ion  of  t!ic  city  and  the  Temple  in  58G  B.C.  The  words 
'•  war,"  "  overthrow,"  and  tho  like  do  not  occur  :  tho 
Temple  is  profaned,  not  destroyed.  On  tho  other 
hand,  3  is  in  striking  accord  with  the  picture  drawn  in 
!  Mac.  137.  Notice  also  the  mention  of  the  godly  or 
As-idc-ans  in  2  (see  Ps.  -is). 

2L  is  quoted  in  1  Mac.  7i;. — Sf.  is  from  Jer.  1025, 
and  was  perhaps  inserted  here  by  a  later  hand. — 11. 
preserve:  read,  "loose." — 12.  The  eastern  flowing 
lobes  were  well  adapted  for  carrying  burdens  in  the 
front  folds  (see  Is.  G5o,  Jer.  32i8,  Lk.  638). 

LXXX.  Then  and  Now.  The  Messianic  Hope.-  The 
Ps.  depicts  Judah's  forlorn  condition,  first  directly  (1-7) 
and  then  under  the  figure  of  a  vino  (8-19).  It  is  divided 
into  strophes  by  the  refrain  in  3,  7,  19.  (In  3  insert 
"  of  hosts  "  (LXX)  as  in  7,  19.)  Probably  also  the 
refrain  has  fallen  out  after  13. 

ic.  A  rhetorical  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  the 
Ark  (I  S.  4.|,  2  S.  62)  represented  Yahweh  and  was 
carried  out  to  battle. — 2.  The  Psalmist  looks  forward 
to  the  recovery  of  tho  northern  tribes  and  their  union 
with  Judah  before  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  age. — 
4.  Translate.,  "Wilt  thou  fume  at  the  prayer?"- — 5. 
Read  with  LXX,  "feel  us,"  "given  us." — 6.  strife:  i.e. 
an  object  of  contention,  such  as,  e.g.,  Poland  or  the 
Italian  States  have  been  to  the  greater  powers. — among 
themselves:  read,  "at  us." 

8-11.  The  vine  in  its  glory.  For  the  allegory  c/. 
Gen.  4922,  Is.  5 1-7,  Jer.  £21. 

10.  cedars  of  God :  i.e.  so  great  that  they  are  in  a 
special  sense  due  to  Divine  action. — 11  gives  the  ideal 
boundaries  of  the  Davidic  kingdom,  viz.  the  Mediter 
ranean  and  the  Euphrates. 

12/.  The  vine  in  its  abandonment. 

14-19.  Prayer  for  revival.— 15.  stock  :  a  word  of 
uncertain  meaning. — 15b  is  the  original,  lib  is  an 
inferior  variant.  The  context  shows  that  the  "  son  of 
man  whom  thou  madest  so  strong  for  thyself "  is 
primarily  Israel  personified. 

LXXX!.  This  Ps.  is  probably  composite. 

A.  1-4. — A  Festal  Kymn,  specially  adapted  for  the 
old  New  Year's  Day  or  Feast  of  Trumpets  (p.  104), 
which  was  held  on  the  new  moon  of  Tishri,  the  seventh 
month,  and  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (pp.  103f.)  at 
the  full  moon  of  the  same  month.  The  old  New  Year 
in  the  autumn,  when  the,  cycle  of  agricultural  work 
was  complete,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Baby 
lonian  New  Year  in  the  spring  month  of  Nisan  (see  p. 


118,  Lev.  2324ff.  <"nd  Nu.  2i)).  L'o.^ibly  81  A  i,s  a  mere 
fragment. 

8  is  diff^rcni.  in  tone  ami  subject.  It  relates  (3-10', 
God's  care  for  His  people  ia  Egypt  and  tho  wilderness, 
(n-iu)  Israel's  disobedience.  Tho  triumph  through 
God's  favour,  if  Israel  would  do  ej  I  To  commanded. 

5.  The  "  testimony,"  i.e.  God's  \\iii.er-s  for  the  effect 
of  di<; obedience  and  obedience,  relates  to  the  verses 
which  follow,  but  probably  the  text  of  5  has  suffered 
from  the  union  of  81  B  with  81  A.  Read  with  LXX, 
''  He  heard  a  language  that  ho  knew  not." — 7.  "  I 
proved  thce  "  :  the  refciencc  is  to  some  lost  tradition. 

LXXXII.  Against  Iniquitous  Rulers.  Jewish  rulers 
are  meant,  as  is  plain  from  3f. 

61.  The  use  of  the  word  ''  God  "  in  6f.  is  ironical. 
The  great  men  bear  themselves  as  if  Divine,  but  have 
to  die  like  other  men.  [But  see  on  Ps.  58i. — A.  S.  P.] 
—  princes :  read,  "  demons."  The  writer  may  have  had 
Gon.  61-4"  in  mind. — 8.  inherit:  read,  "rule."  But 
tho  verse  is  a  later  addition.  God's  rulo  over  the 
heathen  has  nothing  to  do  with  administration  of 
justice  in  Israel,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  begging 
God  to  rise  and  judge,  for  this  He  is  already  doing. 

LXXXIII.  The  date  can  be  fixed  with  a  near  approach 
to  certainty.  The  clue  is  furnished  by  1  Mac.  5.  The 
victories  of  Judas  Maccabseus  and  tlie  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  in  165  B.C.  (p.  607)  were  followed  by  a  general 
uprising  of  the  neighbouring  States,  which  were  jealous 
of  Judah  and  bent  on  hindering  its  national  revival. 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  simultaneous  attack  of  this  kind 
had  ever  occurred  before  or  ever  occurred  again.  But 
the  political  situation  exactly  corresponds  to  that  here 
presupposed.  To  each  account  the  names  of  the 
Edomites,  Ammonites,  Philistines,  Arabians,  Tynans 
are  common.  The  object  of  the  attack  is  also  identical, 
viz.  to  "  cut  off  Israel  from  being  a  nation."  The  poet 
recalls  past  victories  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and 
prays  that  Israel's  enemies  in  his  own  time  may  meet 
with  crushing  defeat.  Of  the  hostile  nations  mentioned 
Edom  was  on  the  S.,  Ammon  on  the  E.  of  Israel,  the 
Ishmaolites  seem  to  have  lived  on  the  N.  of  the 
Sinaitic  wilderness,  the  Hagarenes  (mentioned  only 
here  and  1  Ch.  5io,i9f.)  were  an  Arab  (or  Aramaean) 
tribe  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Gebal  was  the  mountainous 
region  (c/.  Arabic  "  Jebel  "  — "  mountain  ")  S.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  the  Amalekites  dwelt  originally  on  the 
S.  of  Canaan.  Some  of  these  nationalities  existed  no 
longer,  and  are  used  here  poetically  as  types  of  Israel's 
foes.  It  is  surprising  to  find  Assyria  linked  with  these 
petty  powers.  But  Assyria  in  late  Heb.  stands  for  Syria 
(Nu.  2423*),  which  indeed  is  a  mutilated  form  of  the 
same  word.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  withdrawn  to 
Persia  and  left  only  a  detachment  under  Gorgias 
(1  Mac.  559)  as  a  defensive  against  the  Jews.  The 
"  children  of  Lot ' '  were  Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen.  1937?) )• 

9-12.  For  the  victories  over  the  Canaanites  and 
Midianitos,  see  Jg.  4-7.  For  habitations  (12)  read 
"  habitation  "  (LXX). 

Since  the  Ps.  makes  no  mention  of  the  victories 
which  Judas  Maccab.-eus  won  over  the  hostile  States, 
we  must  place  it  after,  but  riot  much  after,  165  ri.c. 

LXXXIV.  A  Pilgrim  Psalm.— -3.  sparrow  (rather 
"  little  bird  "  generally)  and  swallow  are  metaphorical 
for  pious  Jewish  pilgrims.  As  the  birds  find  their  nests 
and  homes,  so  the  Jew,  worthy  of  the  name,  finds 
his  rest  and  joy  in  proximity  to  the  altars  of  his  God. 
"  Altars  "  may  be  a  poetical  plural,  like  "  holy  places  " 
in  Ps.  6835  (c/.  especially  1325,7).  To  take 'the  words 
as  if  they  meant  that  the  birds  in  the  literal  cense 
found  a  home  at  the  altar  would  involve  manifest 
absurdity.  The  swallow  still  haunts  the  temple- 
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mosque  at  Jerusalem,  but  an  altar  with  its  crowd  of 
Avorshippcrs  and  its  sacrifices  by  firo  is  suroly  the  last 
place  which  a  bird  v,  ouid  choose  for  its  nest  or  oven  as 
a  favourite  resort. — 5.  Read,  "  in  whose  heart  are 
ascents  "  (LXX),  i.e.  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  on  tho 
height. — -6.  The  meaning  is  very  doubtful.  Tho 
"  valley  of  balsam  shrubs  "  (?  cf.  mg.}  is  mentioned  only 
here.  Possibly  there  was  such  a  valley  on  the  way 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Psalmist  by  a  play  of  words  thinks 
of  it  as  a  vale  of  weeping,  barren  and  repulsive. 
Cf.  Bab  el  Mandeb,  "  Gate  of  lamentation,"  at  tho 
narrow  and  perilous  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  Read, 
perhaps,  i;  As  the}'  pass  through  the  valley  of  Baca,  He 
(i.e.  God)  maketh  it  a  spring." — blessings:  read 
"  pools."  The  early  rain  falls  in  October,  before  the 
new  farming  year  begins. — 7.  Instead  of  growing 
weary,  tho  pilgrims  are  strengthened  by  that  journey. 
Read,  "  seeth  God  in  Zion." — 9.  Translate  "  0  God, 
behold  our  shield  and  look,"  etc.  The  "  anointed  one  " 
may  bo  the  High  Priest  (see  Lev.  43,5,16,  615). — 
10.  Read,  "  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a 
thousand  away"  ;  my.  gives  better  the  sense  of  what 
follows. 

Tt  has  been  thought  that  9,  nf.  have  been  in  whole 
or  part  interpolated  into  this  Ps.  as  a  liturgical  con 
clusion. 

LXXXV.  Prayer  for  the  Completion  of  Israel's 
Restoration. — The  Ps.  falls  clearly  into  two  halves. 
1-7  is  a  prayer  to  God.  It  begins  (1-3)  by  commemo 
rating  God's  mercj'.  He  had  restored  His  people  (see 
on  147)  and  forgiven  their  sin,  but  the  expectation  of 
Jewish  saints  remained  unfulfilled  (4-7).  The  refer 
ence  may  be  to  the  hopes  raised  by  tho  "  Second 
Isaiah  "  (Is.  40-55).  Israel  did  return  under  Oyrus  (pp. 
77f.),  but  the  hopes  of  coming  glory  were  disappointed. 

The  second  half,  on  the  contrary  (8-13),  is  not  a 
prayer  to  God  but  a  revelation  from  God,  uttered 
perhaps  by  a  prophet.  The  long-looked-for  glory  will 
surely  come. 

86.  unto:  read,  "  concerning." — saints:  see  Ps.  43*. 
— 8c.  Read,  "  and  concerning  those  who  turn  to  Him 
with  their  heart  "  (LXX). — 9.  his  salvation :  i.e.  the 
Messianic  age. — glory :  the  light  in  which  God  lives 
(see  Is.  2423).  It  was  present  in  Solomon's  Temp'o 
and  in  the  Tabernacle  but  not  in  the  second  Temple, 
but  it  was  to  return.  Observe  that  the  religious 
blessing,  the  glory  of  God,  comes  first ;  then  the 
moral  virtues,  mercy,  truth,  righteousness,  peace  ; 
lastly  the  material  blessing  of  abundant  harvests. 

LXXXVI.  The  Prayer  of  a  Godly  Man  in  Affliction.— 
This  Ps.  is  little  more  than  a  cento  from  the  rest  of  tho 
Psalter. 

1-10.  The  Psalmist  prays  for  succour,  pleading 
God's  mercy  and  his  own  piety.  For  piety,  see  Ps.  43. 

8-10.  The  incomparable  greatness  of  God,  which  all 
nations  will  in  the  end  acknowledge. 

11-17.  Prayer  for  Divine  guidance  and  for  a  token 
that  God  is  on  his  side,  not  on  that  of  his  more  prosper 
ous  foea. 

11.  to  fear:  read,  "  to  them  that  fear."  The  LXX 
reads,  "  let  my  heart  rejoice  to  fear  thy  name." 

LXXXVII.  Zion  the  Mother  of  all  Yahweh's  People. 
— When  this  Ps.  was  written,  the  Jews  were  scattered 
everywhere  in  the  known  world.  But  every  true  Jew 
recognised  Jerusalem  as  his  mother  city.  The  glory 
of  Zion  was  due  to  the  establishment  there  of  David'a 
court  and  to  the  great  principle  of  the  Deuteronomic 
reform, "  one  Yahweh  and  one  altar,"  viz.  at  Jerusalem. 
Attempt  was  made  by  interpolation  in  ancient  records 
(see  Gen.  14i8-2o*  and  22.?*)  to  carry  the  consecra 
tion  of  Jerusalem  back  into  patriarchal  times. 


3.  are  spoken:  read,  "he  speaketh." — 4,  5a.  A 
short  speech  by  Yahwoh.  Render,  "  because  of  them 
that  know  "  (or  "  acknowledge  ")  "  me,"  i.e.  the  JewB 
who  are  settled  there,  llahab  (Job  9i3*,26i2,  Is. 
r>l9*)  was  a  mythical  sea-monster,  identified  here  with 
Egypt  (cf.  Is.  307*).  Many  Jews  had  boon  born  in 
Egypt,  Babylon,  etc.,  but  their  spiritual  birthplace  was 
in  Jerusalem, — 5a.  Read  "  1  call  Zion  mother  "  ;  every 
one  was  born  there  (LXX),  whatever  the  place  of  his 
physical  birth  may  have  been,  if  ho  be  a  true  Jew, 
—6.  when  he  writeth  up :  read,  "  in  the  register  of 
peoples  "  (LXX). — 7.  The  dance  and  song  are  sacred, 
and  the  springs  are  metaphorical. 

LXXXyill.  A  Leper's  Prayer.— This  Ps.  has  striking- 
peculiarities.  The  suffering  here  portrayed  has  been 
long  and  terrible.  The  Psalmist  has  been  tormented 
by  sickness  from  his  youth  (±5).  Yahweh  has  "  put 
lover  and  friend  away  from  him."  This  seclusion  was, 
no  doubt,  due  to  leprosy,  which  was  a  living  death, 
separating  a  man  from  his  dearest.  The  malady  waa 
supposed  to  come  directly  from  God  :  it  was  His 
"  stroke  "  par  excellence.  The  Psalmist  mentions  no 
enemies,  he  confesses  no  sin,  he  pleads  no  merits.  Nor 
docs  he  draw  comfort  from  the  thought  of  an  after 
life.  On  the  contrary,  he  shares  the  common  belief 
in  Sheol  (10-12),  But  he  still  holds  to  his  faith  in 
God,  and  assumes  (14)  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
God's  wrath,  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  leprosy 
came  from  God's  anger  (7,  14,  and  16). 

1.  Read,  "  Yahweh  my  God  I  have  cried  in  the  day 
time,  and  my  plaint  is  before  thee  in  the  night." — 
5.  Cast  off :    the  meaning  is  doubtful,  perhaps  "  my 
bed  "  :    or  wo  may  read  "  I  have  been  reckoned  "  or 
"  I  have  been  made  to  dwell." — 15.  distracted:    read, 
"  benumbed." — 18.  Read  perhaps,   "  and  only  dark 
ness  is  my  familiar." 

LXXXIX.  The  Covenant  with  David.— The  Ps.  may 
be  divided  thus  :  1-18.  The  promise  made  to  David 
(2  S,  7).  Yahweh  is  all-powerful,  so  that  He  can, 
faithful  so  that  He  will,  fulfil  His  word.  19-37.  The 
promise  considered  at  greater  length.  Observe  the 
sobriety  of  tone.  It  is  David's  dynasty,  not  David 
himself,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  and  the  kingdom 
promised  is  not  world-wide  but  limited  to  the  old 
boundaries,  viz.  the  Euphrates  and  the  Egyptian 
frontier.  38-51.  In  spite  of  this  great  promise  Israel 
is  in  abject  misery,  and  the  time  is  short,  for  human 
life  is  soon  over.  The  Pa.  is  generally  admitted  to  bo 
post-exilie.  The  sceptre  had  already  (39,44!)  fallen 
from  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  monarch.  The  Ps.  must 
have  been  composed  long  after  the  Exile,  since  there  is 
no  prayer  for  restoration  to  Palestine,  no  confession  of 
sin.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  date  more 
precisely.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  poet  does  not 
look  for  any  one  man  as  the  "  anointed  "  (38  and  51), 
in  whom  the  covenant  is  to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  transfers 
the  Davidic  promises  to  the  idealised  and  personified 
Israel,  the  true  ''  anointed "  of  Yahweh.  On  the 
other  hand  tho  Ps.  has  been  referred  to  late  Maccabean 
times,  and  in  particular  to  the  defeat  of  Alexander 
Jannjeus  (p.  608)  in  88  B.C.  by  Ptolemy  Eukairos 
(Josephus,  Ant.,  xiii.  14,  If.).  Possibly  the  Maccabean 
princes  claimed  to  be  David's  heirs,  though  they  had 
no  Davidic  blood.  But  Alexander  was  a  brutal  and 
sanguinary  leader,  so  that  some  Jews  preferred 
Eukairos  to  him,  and  in  any  case  the  conjectural 
reference  has  little  or  nothing  to  support  it. 

2.  Read  with  LXX,  "  thou  didst  say,"  and  "  shall 
be  established." — 7.  Read  with  LXX,  "  Great  is  he 
and  to  be  feared  above,"  etc. — 8.  Jah:   a  contracted 
form    of    Yahweh.— 10.  Rahab:     the    mythical    sea- 
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monster  (cf.  8?4*,  Job  9i3*,  Is.  big*,  Ps.  83*).— 19. 
saints :  read,  " saint,"  and  refer  to  Nathan. — laid  help: 
read,  "  I  have  set  a  diadem  on." — 27.  my  flrst-born: 
used  of  Israel  (Ex.  £22)  as  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
Yahwoh  his  Father. — 51.  reproached  the  footsteps : 
— either  because  his  advent  is  so  long  deferred  or  bo- 
cause  ho  is  fleeing  before  his  foes. 

BOOK  IV.— PSS.  XC.-CVI. 

XC.  Man's  Mortality  and  his  Refuge  in  the  Ever- 
living  God. — 1-6.  The  nothingness  of  man's  life,  the 
eternity  of  God's  life. — 7—10.  It  is  the  sinfulncss  of 
man  which  makes  his  life  so  short. — llf.  Man's  lot 
should  teach  him  reverence  and  wisdom.- — 13-17. 
Prayer  for  God's  blessing  in  the  future. 

1.  dwelling-place:  the  thought  is  beautiful  but 
irrelevant.  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  of  God's  eternity, 
not  of  His  dea'ing  with  Israel.  Moreover,  ia  and  ib 
are  out  of  order.  Read,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  in 
all  time.  Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
.art  God.  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth 
or  ever  the  earth  and  the  world  had  been  formed." 
Not  "  thou  hadst  formed,"  for  no  one  would  need  to  be 
told  that  the  Maker  must  have  existed  before  the 
things  which  He  made. — 3.  Return  :  to  the  dust  from 
whicli  you  were  made. — 5a.  RV  is  scarcely  possible. 
Read,  "  Thou  sowest  them  year  by  year."  New 
generations  spring  up,  flourish,  and  die,  God  lives  for 
ever. — 116.  Read,  "  And  who  looketh  upon  thy  fury  ?  " 

XCI.  God  Protects  His  Own. — If.  Read  perhaps 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  dwclleth,"  "  that  abkleth,"  ;'  that 
saith  of  Yahweh." — 3.  noisome  pestilence:  read, 
"  from  the  pit  of  destruction."  The  pestilence  is 
mentioned  with  greater  fullness  (6). — 5.  The  arrow 
may  bo  a  metaphor  for  the  sun-stroke. — 9.  Read, 
"  For  as  for  thoc,  Yahweh  is  thy  refuge."  We  thus 
avoid  an  intolerable  confusion  of  persons. — 13«.  Read, 
"  Thou  shalt  tread  on  the  creeping  thing  and  adder." 

The  poet  holds  the  view  common  among  the  Jews 
in  the  second  century  r>.c.  The  righteous  are  re 
warded  with  material  prosperity,  especially  long  life. 
The  prosperity  of  the  bad  is  precarious. 

XCII.  In  Praise  of  Providence. — God's  counsels  are 
too  deep  for  the  stupid  man.  But  in  fact  the  pros 
perity  of  the  wicked  is  superficial. 

106.  Read,  "  Thou  hast  sprinkled  me  with  fresh  oil." 

XCIII.  God  in  Nature  and  the  Law.— ib.  "  Yahweh 
is  apparelled  with  strength  :  He  hath  girded  himself 
with  "  ?  A  word  has  fallen  out  at  the  end. — 3.  The 
floods  are  the  chaotic  powers  which  Yahweh  reduced 
to  order  at  creation. — 4.  The  same  God  gave  the  Law 
and  ordered  the  sanctity  of  His  house. 

XCIV.  A  Prayer  for  Vengeance  on  Oppressive  Rulers 
and  for  Deliverance  from  them. — 1-6.  Tho  wickedness 
of  the  arrogant.  The  bad  rulers  hero  are  evidently 
Jews.  They  are  oppressors,  not  invaders,  and  their 
offences  against  the  moral  law  are  just  those  which 
the  prophets  had  denounced  in  the  Israel  of  their  day. 

7-11.  The  practical  (sec  on  Ps.  14),  not  theoretical 
atheism  of  the  arrogant.  They  thought  God  did  not 
care  for  men's  conduct.  As  if  He  who  planted  ear 
and  eye  would  fail  to  hoar  and  see  !  Only  a  Jew  could 
adopt  this  semi-sceptical  position  to  Israel's  God. 

10ft.  Emend,  "  He  that  teacheth  men—  shall  ho  bo 
without  knowledge  ?  " 

12-23.  Hope  of  better  days.  Ho  with  whom  evil 
cannot  dwell,  will  in  the  end  vindicate  the  good  and 
destroy  the  wicked. 

13.  rest:  not  interior  rest,  but  security  from  the 
calamities  which  will  overtake  the  world.-~16.  Read, 
"  For  authority  shall  return  to  the  righteous  man, 


And  all  the  upright  of  heart  shall  follow  him  "  (Syr.). 
Good  rulers  will  replace  the  bad  (Pharisees  or  Saddu- 
coes  ?)  and  these  last  shall  win  the  loyalty  of  the 
people. 

XCV.  A  Hymn  of  Praise. — Tho  greatness  of  God  in 
nature.  A  warning  from  the  history  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  There  is  no  cogent  reason  for  dividing  the 
Ps.  into  two.  For  Massah  and  Moribah,  see  Ex.  17  iff. 
and  Nu.  20 iff. 

4.  heights:  (not  "strength,"  tug.).  Tho  poet  con 
trasts  the  deep  places  of  the  earth  with  the  mountain 
peaks. 

XCVI.  The  Praise  of  Yahweh  in  Israel,  among  the 
Nations,  in  all  Creation. — This  Ps.  is  inserted  with 
considerable  variations,  in  1  Oh.  1623-33,  probably  by 
a  later  hand,  and  not  by  the  Chronicler  himself.  It  is 
largely  compiled  from  other  sources,  notably  from 
2  Is. 

1.  a  new  song:  a  song  evoked  by  some  new  and 
startling  event.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Is.  42io,  where 
it  is  much  more  in  place. — 5.  Read  mg.  but  the  meaning 
of  Heb.  is  doubtful. — 6.  sanctuary :  i.e.  the  "  heavens." 
1  Ch.  has  "  place." — 9.  Translate  in  holy  array  (mg.) ; 
but  "  on  the  holy  mountains,"  i.e.  on  the  heights  of 
Zion,  is  a  plausible  emendation. — 13  expresses  the 
Messianic  hope  in  a  general  form.  But  here,  as  in 
Mai.  4.6,  there  is  no  thought  of  any  personal  Messiah. 
Yahweh  Himself  is  the  deliverer. 

XCVII.  Yahweh  in  the  Storm. — The  appearance  of 
Yahweh  is  described  in  terms  of  primitive  religion,  when 
He  was  the  God  of  fire  and  tempest,  earthquake  and 
volcano.  These  traits  are  retained,  but  united  with 
that  later  and  far  more  perfect  religion,  which  recognised 
Him  as  the  only  God  (5,  7)  and  as  a  God  of  absolute 
righteousness. 

1.  isles:  really  means  "  coastlands." — 7.  See  on 
Ps.  29 1  where  sons  of  God=gods  here. — 10.  Read, 
"  Yahweh  loveth  them  that  hate  evil." — 11.  Read, 
"  Light  is  risen  for  the  righteous  "  (LXX). 

XCVIII.  A  Psalm  cf  Grateful  Joy.— The  poet  calls  all 
nations  and  all  mankind  to  rejoice,  because  Yahweh 
"  has  manifested  His  righteousness."  Here,  as  in  2  Is., 
righteousness  means  Yahweh's  vindication  of  Israel's 
rights  (see  Ps.  103o,  Is.  4524).  It  is  almost  equivalent 
to  the  grace  which  Yahweh  shows  to  Israel.  Yahweh 
will,  moreover,  come  speedily  to  judge  the  world. 

1.  a  new  song:  see  on  Ps.  96i.  Yahweh's  arm  is 
holy,  because  separate  from  all  human  weakness  and 
defilement. — 6.  The  trumpets  are  possibly  mentioned 
hero,  because  the  Ps.  was  meant  for  use  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  (the  Jewish  New  Year's  Day,  p.  104). 

XCIX.  A  Temple  Song  after  Victory.— -The  Ps.  is 
divided  into  three  parts  by  the  refrain  "  Holy  is  he  " 
(i.e.  separate  from  all  defilement)  at  3,  5  and  (in  an 
expanded  form)  at  g. 

1-3.  Tho  Psalmist  praises  Yahweh  as  exalted  above 
all  material  things.  Tho  cherubim  seem  to  recover 
wh.it  was  perhaps  their  original  significance,  as  spirits 
of  the  tempest  (see  on  Ps.  18y).  Yahweh  is  seated  on  the 
cherubim,  i.e.  on  the  throne  which  they  guard. — 4f,  He 
extols  Yahweh's  righteousness  to  Israel. — 4a.  MT  is 
ineaninglejvs.  Read  with  different  pointing,  "  A  strong 
one  reigneth,  a  lover  of  judgment." — 5.  footstool: 
i.e.  Zion  or  the  Temple. 

6-9.  Yahweh  still  speaks  as  in  the  old  time  through 
priest  and  saint  and  through  the  Law. 

6.  Better,  "  a  Moses  and  an  Aaron  are  among  his 
priests  and  a  Samuel  is  among  them  that  call  upon  his 
name."  The  people  still  has  its  priests  and  saints  who 
mediate  between  the  nation,  and  its  God, — 7.  Translate, 
"  He  ;;peaketli  in  the-  pillar  of  the  cloud  to  them  that 
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keep  Ins  testimonies  and  the  statutes  which  he  hath 
given  them,"  i.e.  the  sama  God  still  speaks  from  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud  to  those  who  con  the  lessons  01 
olden  day:-;.  The  past  is  continued  in  the  present.-  - 
8c.  Tho.se  words  are  out  of  place  hero.  Head  perhaps, 
"  But  avengest  the  insults  that  t'f.ll  upon  them."  God 
forgives  the  priests  and  their  adhoronts  (the  Saddu- 
cees  ?),  but  takes  vengeance  on  the  insults  offered  to 
the  priestly  rulers. 

C.  A  Processional  Hymn  (see  4). — The  Ps.  invites 
the  Israelites  to  bo  joyful,  declares  Yahweh.  is  the  only 
God  and  the  Maker  of  all,  and  that  Ho  is  specially  the 
God  of  Israel. 

2.  Serve:  offer  sacrifice  to  (see  Is.  1931,23).— 3.  we 
are  his:  ibis  suits  the  context  better,  but  "  He  hath 
made  us/'  i.e.  made  us  what  we  are,  viz.  the  people 
of  redemption,  is  also  a  possible  reading. 

CI.  The  Ideal  Ruler. — The  main  purport  is  clear. 
Tl-.e  ideal  ruler  is  faithful  to  the  high  standard  which 
ho  se'is  before  himself  (26-4).  He  requires  (5-8)  tho 
same  strict  observance  from  others.  The  crux  of  the 
L's.  is  i,  2(i.  Mercy  and  judgment,  unless  another 
meaning  is  suggested  by  the  context,  would  refer  to 
the  Divine  mercy  and  justice,  but  of  this  the  Psalmist 
makes  no  mention.  Tho  question,  moreover,  "  When 
wilt  tliou  come  unto  me  ?  "  is  pux./Jing.  Tho  ruler 
scorns  to  havo  no  special  difficulty  or  distress  such  as 
tho  question  implies.  Perhaps  tho  introduction  ln>- 
longed  to  another  Ps.  and  was  pn  ,'i\ed  to  the  didactic 
poem  which  follows  in  order  to  lit  the  Ps.  for  liturgical 
use.  Or  we  may  accept  the  emendation,  •'  I  will  keep 
mercy  and  judgment  ...  I  will  ?ive  heed  to  the  way 
of  tho  perfect,  let  it  come  before  me." 

8.  morning  by  morning :   i.e.  "  constantly.'' 

CII.  The  title,  which  is  unique  in  tho  Psalter,  de 
scribes  the  contents  of  i-n  very  well.  So  far  the  'Ps. 
is  the  prayer  of  a  m.-.n  in  extreme  atHk  lion.  'I1'" 
same  may  be  said  of  33  and  .?  \n.  \'>;A  tin.-  theme  which 
occupies  the  rest  of  tho  Ps.  is  quite  different  and  indeed 
contrary.  The  poet  turns  to  the  eternal  life  in  Yahweii. 
Ho  lias  already  "  built  up  Zion  ''  :  His  glory  has  ap 
peared  :  not  only  the  Jews  but  other  peoples  and 
kingdoms  are  to  serve  Yahweh.  We  may  try  to  evade 
this  difiicuKy  by  treating  tho  perfect  verbs'as  futures 
of  prophetic  certainty.  Thus  in  if>  the  translation 
would  be  "  Yahweh  shall  build  up  Zion  "  :  and  so  in 
other  cases.  This  explanation  may  be  riirht.  Jt  is, 
however,  nioro  probable  that  i-n  is  the  j);-.:.yer  of  an 
individual  sufferer  ;  that  a  later  poet  misunderstood 
the  meaning  and  took  the  sufferer  to  be  Israel  personi 
fied,  and  then  appended  new  veises  to  the  older  poem, 
predicting  Israel's  glory  and  the  advent  of  the 
Messianic  age.  Thus  the  Ps.  was  adapted  to  Temple 
use.  It  bears  no  mark  of  date  except  that  2  agrees 
almost  verbally  with  Ps.  G!)ir.  Now  Ps.  B9  is  certainly 
Maccabean,  and  as  the  Ps.  before  us  is  full  of  thoughts 
which  are  reminiscences  of  other  Pss.,  of  Job  and  Is., 
and  has  little  or  no  originality,  it  is  pivbnbly  later 
than  Ps.  GO. 

5.  Emend,  "My  flesh  cleaves  to  my  hones."  An 
emaciated  man  does  look  as  if  his  flesh  was  drawn 
tight  to  his  bones.  In  the  case  of  every  man  tho  hones 
cleave  to  the  flesh.-  6.  pelican:  whn't  bird  i.-<  meant 
is  not  known.— 8.  "  do  curse  by  rne  "  (see  Jer.  J922). 

CIII.  A  Hymn  ot  Thanksgiving  for  Yahweh's  Par 
doning  Love. — The  main  theme  is  stated  in  6-i.j. 
Yahweh  is  just,  He  ir/hts  the  oppressed,  but  above  all 
He  is  considerate  and  rendy  to  pardon  sin.  He  acts 
like  a  lather  to  His  children. 

1-5.  The  poet  speaks  from  hi.',  ewu  experience.  He 
calls  on  his  own  soul  to  bless  Yahweh.  Here  tho 


singular  is  used:  not  so  in  6-14  (see  above).  15-18.  A 
man's  life  is  short,  but  Yahweh  continues  His  kindness 
to  a  pious  man's  descendants. — 19-22.  Thanksgiving, 
in  which  men  and  angels  are  to  share,  for  Yahwch's 
almighty  power. 

3.  disc-a'ses:  to  be  taken  literally.  The  cure  of 
disease  was  the  proof  that  Yahwch  had  forgiven  sin. — 
5.  mouth :  moaning  uncertain  (sou  /.vf/.).  "  Thy  desire  " 
(LXX)  makes  good  senso  but  has  no  linguistic  justifica 
tion. — 5b  also  is  of  doubtful  interpretation.  It  may 
refer  to  some  forgotten  myth  about  the  eagle  (or  rather 
vulture).  Otherwise  we  must  accept  the  prosaic 
solution  that  the  poet  refers  to  moulting. — 13.  There 
is  no  leal  approach  here  to  Mt.  048.  Here  Cod  is  com 
pared  to  a  kindly  father  who  knows  the  weakness  of 
His  children  and  docs  not  expect  too  much  from  them. 
There  God  as  Father  demands  perfection  itself  from 
His  children,  and  lays  on  them  a  task  which  will  con 
tinue,  for  ever. 

CIV.  The  Glory  of  ihe  Creator.— 1-4.  Yahweh's 
power  in  tho  heavens.  He  is  clothed  in  the  light 
which  God  made  first  (Gen.  13)  before  tho  heavenly 
bodies.  He  lays  tho  foundation  of  His  dwelling  in  the 
waters  above  the  firmament  (Gen.  1;*).  Thence  Ho 
issues  from  time  to  timo  in  person  riding  on  the  clouds 
(fs.  19i),  or  else  sends  His  message  by  wind  or  flame. 
—5-9.  Separation  of  land  and  sea. — 10-18.  God's  care 
for  man  and  beast. 

136.  The  emendation,  "  The  earth  is  satisfied  from 
thy  clouds,"  j.c.  v.ith  the  rain  which  falls  from  them, 
implies  tho  use  of  a  word  for  clouds  which  means 
"  vapours  "  rather  than  actual  rain. — 14.  service  of 
man:  rather,  "for  man's  work,''  i.e.  in  tilling  tho 
ground  and  so  raising  grain.— 16.  The  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  so  great  that  only  God  could  havo 
planted  them.-  13.  conies:  I'r.  3026*. 

19-23.  The  night.— 19.  for  seasons  :  especially  holy 
: •••.:- nns  such  as  Passover,  etc. 

24  30.  The  poet  begins  with  the  sea  and  passes  to 
the  thought  of  God  as  giving  and  renewing  all  life. 

26.  Head  perhap,.,  "  There  go  the  dragons."  This 
presems  the  parallelism. — leviathan:  a  mythical  sea 
monster  (see  Job  4025-41)  with  features  borrowed  from 
the  crocodile  and  the  whale.- — 31-35.  Ascription  of 
glory  to  God  who  Himself  rejoice;-)  in  His  works. 

CV.  Hebrew  History  from  Abraham  to  Joshua.— 
1-6.  Introductory.  An  invitation  to  praise  God.— - 
7-11,  The  covenant  and  promise  of  Canaan. — 12-25, 
Yahweh's  kindness  to  the  Patriarchs. 

12.  number:  read  perhaps,  "  Canaan."— 14.  ki.'^gs  : 
notably  Pharaoh  and  Abimelcch  of  Gerar.— 15.  "  mino 
anointed  ones,"  i.e.  the  Patriarchs  who  vorc  great 
princes  (<•{'.  Gen.  23o). — 22.  bind:  read  "admonish" 
(LXX).— 226  possibly  refers  to  tho  belief  held  by  Philo 
and  other  Jews,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Gentiles  was 
stolen  from  the  Jews. — 23.  Harn :  i.r.  J'.'gynt.  Egypt 
(Mix.raim)  was  a  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  106),  and  the  native 
name  was  Kham,  i.e.  "  black,"'  with  reference  to  tho 
colour  of  tho  soil. 

26-41.  Tho  marvels  of  the  Exodus  and  the  YYimder- 
iugs. 

286.  Thin  contradicts,  as  it  stands,  tho  writer's 
evident  meaning;  rend,  ".But  Ihey  did  not  observe 
his  words. " 

42-45.  Th«  poet  r«cuM  to  (La  thought  of  the  Cova- 
nant. 

CVI.  Israel's  Sin.-— 1-5.  Introduction.  Praise  to 
Yahweh  for  His  power  o.nd  greatues  The  writer's 
desire  to  share  in  Israel's  joy. 

3.  hs  that  doeth  :  read  "  they  that  do." — 5.  lead 
throughout  "  we  "  for  "  I." 
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6-48.  Israel's  cons  hint  relapse  into  sin. 

7c.  Read,  "  They  were  rebellious  against  ihe  Most 
High  at  the  Red" Sea"  (Ex.  14io). — 15b.  leanness: 
read  "  loathing." — J86.  There  was  no  need  of  five,  if 
tho  rebels  had  already  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
earthquake.  The  Psalmist,  however,  is  nofc  responsible 
for  this  confusion.  lie  had  before  him  the  two  incon 
sistent  accounts  welded  together  in  Nu.  1(531-35. — 
19i.  seems  to  imply  that  the  Israelites  forsook  Yahweh 
for  another  God.  They  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
That  it  was  an  image  of  Yahweh  which  they  made 
appears  plainly  from  Ex.  325. — 22.  Ham:  see  Ps.  10">23*. 
— £8.  taken  from  Ez'>k.  2023. — lifted  up  his  hand:  i.?. 
took  a  solemn  oath. — 28.  tho  dead :  contrasted  with 
the  living  God. — 33.  What  i  iie  fault  of  Moses  was  is 
left  uncertain  in  Nu.  203ff.*,  which  may  have  been 
mutilated  in  the  interests  of  edification. — 37.  demons : 
i.e.  false  gods.  The  Psalmist  oscillates  between  the 
belief  that  the  false  gods  were  lifeless  blocks  or  malig 
nant  spirits. 

44-47.  Still  Yahwoh  forgave  His  people.  A  prayer 
for  restoration  of  the  Diaspora  (the  Dispersion)  from 
the  many  lands  into  which  the  Jews  had  wandered. 

48  is  no  part  of  P*.  106.  It  is  a  doxology  which 
separates  Book  IV  from  Book  V.  Tho  writer  in 
1  Ch.  1636  mistook  it  for  part  of  tho  Ps.  But  the 
words  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  are  rightly  placed  by 
LXX  at  beginning  of  Ps.  107,  because  all  the  super 
scriptions  over  the  first  three  books  end  with  Amen. 
[The  injunction  to  the  people,  however,  differentiates 
this  doxology  from  the  others,  which  like  L(ins  Deo, 
express  the  scribe's  thankfulness  that  his  task  is  com 
pleted.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  Ps.  106.  If 
so  it  would  seem  to  the  editor  who  was  responsible  for 
the  division  into  five  books  a  good,  ready-made  mark 
of  division. — A.  S.  P.] 

BOOK  V.— PSS.  CVII.-CL. 

CVII.  A  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving  for  Yahweh's  Special 
Goodness. — It  is  divided  at  8f.,  isf.,  2if .,  3if .  by  a  re 
frain  :  viz.  "  Oh  that  men  would  praise  Yahwoh  for 
his  goodness  and  for  his  wonderful  works,"'  etc.  The 
Ps.  therefore  falls  into  the  following  divisions  :  1-9. 
Deliverance  of  homeless  wanderers.  In  our  text,  as 
it  stands,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  between 
deliverance  from  adversity  in  general  and  especially 
from  loss  of  way  in  the  desert  and  tho  return  from 
exile  (3). — 10-16.  Deliverance  from  prison.  In  12  LXX 
has  "  was  brought  down." — 17-22.  Deliverance  from 
sickness  which,  according  to  the  accepted  doctrine, 
was  the  consequence  of  sin. — 23-32.  Deliverance  from 
perils  at  sea. 

After  this  the  refrain  recurs  no  more,  and  the  remain 
ing  verses  are  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  and  have  no 
strict  connexion  with  the  preceding  Ps.  They  are 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Is.  and  Job.  They  treat  of 
Yahweh's  power  and  righteous  judgment,  not  specially 
of  His  mercy. 

CVI1I.  A  composition  from  parts  of  Pss.  57  and  60. 
Thus  i -5  =  Ps.  57/-H  ;  6-i3  =  Ps.  605-12. 

That  Ps.  108  is  a  composition  from  two  Pss.  origin 
ally  distinct  appears  further  from  the  fact  that  Pss.  57 
and  60  are  Elohistic  (p.  366)  and  stand  naturally 
among  the  other  Elohistic  Pss.,  while  Ps.  108  is  also 
Elohistic,  but  stands  among  other  Pss.,  all  Yahwistic. 
The  compiler  has  combined  two  portions  of  neighbour 
ing  Elohistic  Pss.,  leaving  the  mark  of  Elohistic  re 
vision.  Owing  to  the  union  of  fragments,  thanks  and 
prayer  come  in  the  reverse  order. 

CIX.  A  Psalm  of  Cursing. — This  Ps.  is  further  than 
anything  else  in  the  whole  Psaltor  from  the  spirit  of 


Christianity.  It  falls  into  threo  parts :  1-5.  The 
Psalmist's  distress  in  persecution  ;  G-20*  Bitter  curses 
against  hiy  f:y\- ;  in'?!-  Si  he  rivnus  (o  hi.i  snii-.-ihi^  but 
is  coiiiidcnt  ol  iinal  deliwrarici:.  Note  that  hi  .i-co  he 
does  not  mex-dy  assort  th;iL  God  will  punish.  Had  ho 
done  so,  ho  would  have  felt  his  pain  of  body  and  soul 
much  softened.  As  it  is,  he  is  in  utter  wretchedness, 
and  curses  his  foes  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit.  No 
doubt  he  regards  his  enemies  as  utterly  wicked.  But 
we  do  not  know  how  far  he  was  justified  in  so  doing, 
nor  even  who  his  enemies  were.  Tho  curses  strongly 
resemble  those  in  the  Psalms  of  .Solomon  ( Ps.  4),  which 
are  probably  pointed  at  Alexander  Jamiteus  (p.  60S), 
the  Sadducee  leader,  and  must  have  been  written  before 
80  B.C. 

2.  wicked:  read,  "  wickedness.'' — 46.  literally,  "  and 
I  [am]  prayer"  (note  italics).  The  Hob.  makes  no 
bettor  sense  than  the  English.  The  text  is  corrupt. — 
6.  Read  perhaps,  "  Let  his  wickedness  be  sought  out 
in  him." — 106.  Head  with  LXX,  "  and  let  them  be 
driven  out  of  their  ruins.''- — iia.  Read.  ''  search  out 
all  that  he  hath." — 136.  Read,  "  in  one  generation." — 
16.  Syr.  has  "  those  that  were  sorrowful  of  heart  even 
unto  death." — 23.  The  poet  is  thinking  of  a  swarm  of 
locusts  driven  helpless  before  the  storm  and  at  last, 
it  may  be,  drowned  in  the  sea. — 246  literally,  "  My 
flesh  faileth,  because  there  is  no  fat  upon  it." 

CX.  We  may  with  some  confidence  refer  this  Ps.  to 
141  B.C.,  when  Simon  the  Maccabee  prince  was  accepted 
by  tho  people  as  supreme  Governor,  though  he  was 
not  a  descendant  of  David,  and  as  High  Priest,  though 
lie  was  not  a  descendant  of  Aaron's  first-born  (see 
1  Mae.  1435).  To  Jonathan  first  the  double  dignity 
belonged.  But  Simon  owed  his  dignity  as  High 
Priest  to  his  own  people,  and  not,  like  his  brother 
Jonathan,  to  the  favour  of  a  foreign  potentate  (p.  808). 
The  idea  of  supreme  priesthood  and  supreme  secular 
rule  over  Juclah  being  united  in  the  same  person  does 
not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  OT  except  in  Jer.  302 1, 
a  very  late  and  possibly  a  Maccabean  passage.  These 
arguments  are  clinched  by  the  fact  that  the  oracle 
beginning  "  Sit  thou  "  forms  an  acrostic  on  Simon's 
name.  The  Maccabees  only  needed  a  prophetic 
sanction  for  their  inevitable  changes  in  the  constitution 
(1  Mac.  144 iff.),  and  the  first  four  verses  of  this  Ps. 
supply  the  desideratum. 

1-4.  The  twofold  dignity  of  the  royal  priest. — 1.  The 
Lord,  i.e.  Yahweh,  saith  unto  my  Lord,  i.e.  to  the  earthly 
ruler:  here  Simon. — 3.  In  the  day  of  thy  power:  i.e. 
thy  proclamation  as  governor. — in  holy  attire  (mg.) : 
i.e.  in  tho  High-priestly  vestment. — from  the  womb  of 
the  morning :  i.e.  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  pro 
clamation. — 3c.  i.e.  the  enthusiasm  of  tho  people 
makes  the  ruler  young  again. — 4.  Simon  is  to  be  priest 
and  prince  "  for  ever,"  i.e.  for  his  lifetime.  Melchizedek 
is  mentioned  because,  though  riot  a  Jew,  lie  was  both 
priest  and  king  and  neither  by  hereditary  descent 
(Gen.  14i3lf.). 

6/.  The  warrior's  victories.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  victories  were,  and  some  of  the  language  is  strange. 
— 7  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  warrior  is  so 
eager  that  he  does  not  wait  to  eat  and  drink  in  the 
common  way.  He  drinks  from  the  first  brook  that 
ho  sees,  and  so  recovers  strength.  But  why  should  a 
very  plain  thing  be  expressed  in  such  a  pompous  and 
enigmatic  style  ? 

Pss.  CXI.  and  CXII.  These  are  sister  Pss.  as  is  shown 
by  their  structure.  Each  contains  nine  verses.  Each 
verse  has  two  lines,  each  line  beginning  with  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet  in  due  succession.  We  have  thus 
eighteen  lines,  so  that  we  get  eighteen  letters  of  the 
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acrostic  in  all.  To  get  twenty-one  lines  in  each, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  lottery  in  the  alphabet, 
the  author  or  authors  added  at  the  end  of  eacli  Ps. 
a  verso  with  three  lines,  which  is  precisely  the  number 
wanted.  The  Hallelujah  at  tho  beginning  of  each  is 
a  later  liturgical  addition  which  destroys  the  acrostic. 
Ps.  Ill  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  Yahweli.  Ps.  112  finds  its  theme  chiefly  in 
the  corresponding  truth,  viz.  the  happiness  of  the  godly. 

CXI.  2.  Sought  out:  "  to  be  sought  out"  would  be 
better. — 4.  to  be  remembered:  i.e.  in  the  ceremonial 
worship. — 5.  prey  (my.)  instead  of  "  meat  "  is  duo 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  acrostic. — 9.  Yahweh  gave  His 
people  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  covenant  or 
Law. — 10.  not  the  beginning,  but  "  the  best/' — 
CXII.  9.  righteousness:  the  salvation  which  man  re 
ceives  ((•/.  Ps.  24j).  In  Ills  righteousness  is  that 
which  God  does. 

CXI1I.  God  on  High  Cares  for  the  Lowly.— 7.  Tho 
dunghill  is  like  Job's,  waste  and  refuse  heaped  up 
outside  the  village  and  still  the  refuge  of  lepers  and 
diseased  persons  of  one  kind  or  another. 

CXIV.  Tho  marvels  on  the  way  from  Egypt  to  Zion, 
tho  future  sanctuary  of  Yahweh,  and  to  Canaan  aa 
Israel's  possession.  A  Passover  hymn. 

CXV.  The  Blindness  of  Idolatry  and  the  Virtue  of 
Utter  Trust  in  Yahweh. — 2f.  An  invisible  god  was 
unintelligible  to  the  average  heathen  ;  he  believed  that 
the  god  was  specially  present  in  the  idol,  his  energy 
being  focussed  there.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  heathen 
did  not,  as  the  Psalmist  assumes,  identify  idol  and 
god.- — 17,  like  Ps.  80.5,  expressed  the  common  Jewish 
belief  that  all  connexion  between  God  and  man  ends 
with  the  life  that  now  is.  After  death  God  remembers 
us  no  more. 

CXVI.  A  Song  of  Comfort  in  Affliction.— Thero  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  division  into  two  Pss.  (a)  1-9, 
(I)  10-19  (LXX)  ;  tho  same  theme  in  its  double 
aspect  is  continued  throughout. 

2b.  Read,  "  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  Yahweh." 
— 3.  Of.  Ps.  18  -}f.  • — 6.  simple:  in  a  good  sense: 
contrast  Pr.  LJ,  etc. — iOa.  Read,  "  I  believed  :  there 
fore  have  I  spoken  "  (LXX,  rf.  2  for.  4i3). — 11.  Trans 
late  (cf.  LXX),  "  I  said  in  my  alarm  (»«/.),  all  men  are 
a  deceit."  They  do  not  tell  lies,  but  there  is  no  trusting 
them  :  they  lack  the  power  of  help. — 13.  The  cup  of 
salvation,"  i.e.  the  cup  poured  out  in  thanksgiving  for 
deliverance  vouchsafed.  No  such  rite  is  mentioned 
in  tho  OT,  but  on  the  pillar  of  Yehavmilk,  king  of 
Gebal,  tho  king  is  represented  as  pouring  out  wine 
before  tho  goddess  (after  victory).- — 15.  The  sense  is 
that  Yahweh  will  not  easily  suffer  His  saints  (see  on 
Ps.  4)  to  perish  ;  the  cost  of  their  death  is  too  great. 
In  other  words  the  godly  need  Yahweh's  help  :  He 
needs  their  service. 

CXVII.  All  nations  are  invited  to  worship  Yahweh, 
who  has  revealed  His  power  and  faithfulness  to  Israel. 
The  Ps.  is  Messianic  in  the  general  sense  that  it  con 
templates  the  union  of  all  nations  in  the  sole  worship 
of  the  one  and  only  God.  On  account  of  its  brevity, 
but  with  no  solid  reason,  many  MfSS  combine  this  with 
the  preceding  or  following  Ps. 

CXVIII.  A  Hymn  for  Festal  Procession  to  Zion.— The 
old  tradition  that  different  parts  were  appropriated 
to  different  voices  is  right  in  substance,  though  the 
statement  of  the  Targum  that  in  23-29  single  parts 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Temple  builders,  to  the  sons 
of  Jesse,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Samuel,  David,  is  fantastic 
enough.  The  Talmud  (quoted  by  Stark)  takes  a  more 
reasonable  view.  According  to  it  1-19  was  sung  by 
the  pilgrims  not  yet  arrived  ;  20-27  by  the  priests  and 


Bcribes  who  welcomed  thorn  ;  28  by  tho  pilgrims ; 
30  by  the  whole  procession.  It  is  at  all  events  cloar 
that  19  must  have  been  sung  before  tho  entrance  to 
tho  Temple,  276  at  tho  altar,  and  that  "  tho  day  which 
Yahweh  has  made  "  is  tho  day  on  which  a  victory 
was  commemorated.  It  is  another  question  how  far 
wo  can  distinguish  the  different  singers  and  tho  parts 
they  take.  1-4  may,  on  plausible  grounds,  be  attri 
buted  to  different  voices.  We  may  also  find  in  the 
change  from  singular  to  plural  an  indication  of  change 
in  tho  singers,  but  it  is  impossible  to  recover  the 
original  arrangement  in  detail. 

1-4.  General  introduction.  The  LXX  rightly  plao« 
the  "  Hallelujah  "  at  tho  beginning  of  this  Ps.,  not  at 
the  end  of  Ps.  117. 

5-18.  Distress  and  deliverance. — 13.  Read  with 
LXX,  "  Hard  was  I  pushed  that  I  might  fall,"  i.e. 
pushed  till  I  was  on  the  point  of  falling. — 17f.  The 
singer,  possibly  a  solo  singer,  looks  back  on  all  the 
peril  and  pain  of  the  campaign  and  is  grateful  for  his 
deliverance. 

19-24.  The  demand  to  enter  the  Temple.  The 
exaltation  of  the  victor. — 20.  Render  "  The  righteous  " 
[and  only  they]  "  may  enter  into  it." — 22.  What  for 
merly  appeared  worthless  has  proved  itself  strong  and 
glorious. — 24.  The  day  of  Yahweh's  victory  may  be 
that  of  victory  over  Nicanor  in  161  B.C.  (1  Mac.  74ff., 
p.  007). 

25-29.  Prayer  for  continued  help.  Here  it  is  the 
priests  who  chant  the  welcome. — 276  defies  interpre 
tation.  RV  is  contrary  to  Jewish  ritual.  So  is  the 
explanation  which  takes  the  verb  in  a  pregnant  sense, 
"  Bind  the  victim  [and  load  it]  to  tho  horns  of  tho 
altar,"  for  tho  priest  presented  the  blood  at  the  altar 
but  the  animal  was  not  brought  there.  Another 
explanation  is  attractive.  "  Wreathe  ye  the  dance 
with  thick  bows  even  reaching  to  the  horns  of  the 
altar."  But  this  primitive  use,  or  supposed  primitive 
use,  of  the  word  translated  "  sacrifice  "  is  not  supported 
by  usage,  and  is  most  unlikely  in  a  Ps.  admittedly  late. 

CXIX.  Praise  of  the  Law.— This  is  the  longest  and 
most  artificial  Ps.  in  tho  whole  collection.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty-two  strophes,  each  beginning  with  one  of 
the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  in  regular 
order.  Again  each  strophe  contains  eight  verses,  and 
oach  verse  begins  with  the  same  letter  which  introduces 
the  strophe.  The  number  of  strophes  then  i.s  deter 
mined  by  the  number  of  the  Heb.  letters.  But  what 
of  tho  eight  verses  in  each  strophe  ?  The  Psalmist 
had  derived  from  a  kindred  Ps.,  viz.  Ps.  19,  tho  eight 
synonyms  for  the  conception  "  Word  of  God  "  and 
impresses  these  terms  on  his  readers  by  introducing 
them  all  into  each  stanza  of  his  work.  So  Cheyne,  in 
his  Book  of  Psalms  (1904),  following  D.  H.  Miiller.  It 
is  right,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  theory 
involves  considerable,  though  by  no  means  extravagant 
or  arbitrary,  changes  in  tho  received  text  both  of 
Ps.  19  and  Ps.  119.  There  is  no  progress  of  thought 
and  such  progress  would  scarcely  have  been  possible 
under  the  iron  rule  which  the  author  imposed  upon 
himself. 

23.  Omit  against  me.  The  meaning  is  that  princea 
take  counsel  with  their  chief  men,  whereas  the  Psalmist 
finds  his  counsellors  in  the  precepts  of  the  law. — 
26.  my  ways:  i.e.  perhaps  ''  my  circumstances  ":  with 
this  the  rest  of  26  agrees,  viz.  "  God  sent  an  answer 
according  to  my  needs." — 296.  i.e.  "  Be  gracious  unto 
me  (in  giving)  thy  law." — 30.  Read,  "  Thy  judgements 
have  I  desired." — 32.  "  enlarge  my  heart,"  i.e.  fill 
it  with  joy  and  courage,  which  make  observance  of 
the  Law  easy  (cf.  Is.  605). — 376.  i.e.  Give  me  the  life 
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and  strength  I  need  to  keep  thy  laws  and  resist  tempta 
tion. — £86.  The  LXX  omits  the  relative  and  thus 
gains  a  simple  construction,  "  to  promote  thy  foar," 
"  fear  of  Yahwch  "  being  a  Heb.  synonym  for  religion 
generally. — 69.  Lit.  "  have  plastered  falsehood  over 
me,"  so  that  my  real  character  cannot  bo  recognised. — 
78.  Lit.  "  have  perverted  me,"  i.e.  deprived  me  of 
my  "  legal  rights." — 83.  The  wineskin1.:,  when  not  in 
use,  were  apparently  hung  up  on  tho  roof,  and  since 
in  ancient  houses  there  were  no  chimneys,  tho  skins 
were  exposed  to  the  smoke  from  the  hearth  which 
dried  and  blackened  them. — 87.  Expunge,  "  upon  the 
earth."  Where  el-jo  couid  they  be  consumed  ?-— 
OS.  Perfection  in  all  other  cases  has  its  limits,  but  tho 
Law  is  so  wide  and  ample,  that  no  man  can  exhaust 
its  manifold  excellence. — 109.  "  My  soul  "  (i.e.  "  life  ") 
"  is  continually  in  my  hand,"  exposed  to  constant 
peril  (cf.  Jg.  123,  Job  1314*-).— 127.  Therefore  has  no 
meaning  hero.  The  Psalmist  did  not  love  tho  Law 
because  others  sec  it  at  nought,  though  he  may  well 
have  loved  it  more  on  thai;  account.  Read,  ''  Above 
all  I  love  thy  commandments,  above  gold,  yea  above 
fine  gold." — 139.  "  Tho  opening  of  thy  words,"  i.e.  tho 
interpretation  of  them. — 161-.  There  is  no  reason  why 
•we  should  not  take  the  number  hero  in  its  strict  and 
literal  sense.  The  later  Jews  observed  the  times  of 
daily  prayer:  so  Dan.  610  (cf.  Ps.  55:7,  whoro,  how 
ever,  the  words  "  evening,"  "  morning,"  ;'  noonday  " 
may  bo  used  loosely  for  "  all  the  day  long.") 

CXX.  Prayer  Against  Calumniators. — Here  begin 
the  Psalms  of  Ascents,  i.e.  Pss.  intended  to  be  sung  by 
the  pilgrims  at  the  threo  great  feasts  on  their  way  up 
to  Jerusalem,  which  stood  on  a  height.  Pss.  120-134 
all  bear  this  title  (see  also  Ps.  845).  The  title  "  Psalms 
of  Ascents  "  may  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
collection  and  then  written  over  each  Ps.  individually. 
1--*.  "  What  shall  he  (i.e.  Yahweh)  give  unto  thco  ?  " 
The  punishment  is  in  accordance  with  the  guilt.  In 
Jer.  07  the  deceitful  tongue  is  compared  to  a  deadly 
arrow.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  Yahweh  should  send 
sharp  arrows  against  those  who  slander  the  righteous. 
The  author  adds  burning  broom,  which  emits  intense 
heat.  But  the  collocation  of  arrows  and  burning 
charcoal  is  awkward. 

5-7.  Tho  Psalmist  compelled  to  dwell  among  foes. 
The  men  of  Kedar  were  an  Arab  tribe,  deriving  their 
name  "  black  "  from  their  swarthy  complexion  or, 
more  probably,  from  the  black  tents  in  which  they 
lived.  The  men  of  Meshcch,  on  the  other  hand,  lived 
between  the  Caspian  and  tho  Black  Sea.  The  names 
Kedar  and  Meshcch  are  mentioned,  not  because  tho 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  found  a  homo  among  them,  but 
because  they  are  types  of  wild  and  half-civilised  men. 
Compare  our  name  of  Tartar  or  Turk.  It  is  not  they 
who  attack  the  Jews,  they  would  have  found  other 
weapons  than  calumny,  but  men  who  are  Jews  them 
selves  and  yet  hate  their  godly  fellow-countrymen 
with  savage  fury.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this,  the 
first  song  of  ascents,  there  is  no  reference  to  pilgrimage. 
Most  likely  5-7  led  to  its  iiao  by  the  pilgrims. 

CXXL  Yahweh's  Care  for  Ki3  People.— S.  going  out 
i.e.  to  the  feast  at  Zion,  and  coming  in  to  thy  homo 
far  away,  perhaps  in  heathen  lands. 

CXXII.  Tho  Glory  of  the  Temple,— 3.  The  Psalmist 
refers  probably  to  the  ideal  Jerusalem.  Every  true 
Jew  was  in  sentiment  a  loyal  burgher  of  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem  was  like  Mecca  to  the  Mohammedan  or 
Rome  to  tho  Roman  Catholic ;  therefore  the  tribes 
went  up  to  it  (cf.  Ps.  37). — 5.  are :  read,  "  were  "  (mg.). 
The  poet  recalls  the  ancient  glories  of  David's  time. 
CXKIJI.  Waiting  for  Gv/L— 4.  The  contempt  cf  the 


proud  may  have  been  caussd  by  their  ovn  wealth, 
and  by  ths  poverty  of  the  godly  (see  on  Ps.  4).  "  Poor  " 
and  "  godly "  are  almost  synonymous.  The  Hob. 
P>iblr  often  uses  one  and  the  same  word  for  "  poor," 
"  afflicted,"  "  humble." 

CXXIV.  A  Song  of  Deliverance  from  Foreign  Foes. 
CXXV.  Yahvveh's    Protective    Care     of     Israel.— 
Yahweh  will  not  allow  heathen  to  rale  over  Israel, 
because  this  would  tempt  Jews  to  please  their  master-} 
by  adopting  heathen  usages. 

CXXVI.  Comfort  in  Tears. — An  apparently  easy  and 
really  very  difficult  Ps.  According  to  the  usual  inter 
pretation  which  is  adopted  in  RV  we  have  in  1-3  a 
picture  of  tho  joy  felt  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews 
to  settle  in  their  own  land.  The  time  is  that  of  2  Is. 
and  the  reference  to  the  restoration  under  Cyrus  seema 
to  be  inevitable.  But  in  4-6  it  is  startling  to  find  the 
poet  praying  for  a  restoration  which  had  already  taker* 
place  as  if  it  were  still  in  the  future.  To  express  thia 
meaning  in  each  place,  he  has  the  same  phrase  "  turning 
the  captivity,"  on  which  see  Ps.  147  and  note.  We  geb 
something  like  a  consistent  explanation  by  the  follow 
ing  changes,  not  in  the  text,  but  the  translation. 
(1)  "  If  Yahweh  had  turned  "  :  "  We  should  have  been 
like,"  etc.  (2)  "  Our  mouth  would  have  been  filled." 
"  Then  they  would." — 3.  "  Yahweh  would  have  done." 
After  this  tho  Psalmist  naturally  prays  for  change  in 
Israel's  state.  He  compares  tho  change  to  that  mado 
by  the  torrents  of  fertilising  rain  in  the  Negeb  (p.  32) 
or  dry  region  in  the  S.  of  Palestine,  or  to  tho  contrast 
between  painful  ploughing  and  tho  joy  of  the  harvest 
homo.  In  6  translate  with  a  slight  emendation,  "  trail 
ing  his  seed." 

CXXVII.  A.  This  Pa.  is,  as  is  now  generally  admitted, 
composed  of  two  independent  Pss.  In  127  A,  i.e.  in 
if.  th»  Psalmist's  theme  is  tJie  vanity  of  toil  without 
Yahweh'a  blessing.  The  house  was  taken  to  mean  the 
Temple  :  hence  in  the  received  text,  but  not  in  the 
LXX,  the  Ps.  is  ascribed  to  Solomon.  At  the  end  of  z 
render,  "  So,"  i.e.  as  fully  as  others  get  by  their  toil — 
'•  ho  givoth  to  his  beloved  in  sleep."  But  tho  test  is 
almost  certainly  corrupt. 

B.  3-5.  Sons  a  Gift  Bestowed  by  Yahweh.— 4.  chil 
dren  of  youth,  i.e.  begotten  in  tho  vigorous  youth  of 
the  fathers,  are  a  stalwart  bodyguard  round  their 
parent.  They  are  compared  to  arrows  in  a  warrior's 
hand  and  quiver.  But  the  Ps.  points  to  a  time  oL 
peace  rather  than  of  war.  it  is  not  in  the  battle 
field  but  in  "  the  gate,"  where  legal  cases  are  decided, 
that  a  man  with  manj^-  sons  finds  redress,  corrupt  aa 
Oriental  courts  have  usually  been.  His  numerous 
progeny  prevent  his  being  put  to  "  shame,"  i.e.  dis 
appointed  (Job  54*). 

CXXVIII.  The  Blessing  of  a  Fiocs  Ho-r.e.— 2«.  i.e. 
without  being  robbed  by  the  oppressor.  This  shows 
how  low  peasant  life  in  Israel  has  sunk. — 3.  Observe 
tho  seclusion  of  women. — oiivs  plants  are  a  type  of 
fruitfulness.  As  the  parent  trco  decays,  now  plants 
sprout  from  the  roots.  They  are  also  an  image  of 
beauty  and  freshness. 

CXXIX.  Persecuted  but  not  Cast  Down. — 1-4.  Israel's 
tyrants  compared  to  ploughmen  who  have  extended 
their  ploughing  far,  but  Yahweh  in  His  righteousness 
out  the  cord  which  fastened  the  ox  to  the  plough  and 
then,  of  course,  the  ploughing  ceased. 

5-8.  The  enemies  of  Zion  are  to  be  like  grass  which 
springs  up  casually  on  the  flat  roof,  but  before  it  reaches 
its  full  height  (?)  is  withered.  Nobody  would  think  of 
formal  benediction  on  a  crop  which  was  not  worth  the 
carrying. 
CXXX.  Waiting  for  God.— -1.  depths  r*fors  primarily 
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to  God's  exaltation  in  heaven,  man's  position  far  below 
on  earth. — 4,  The  fear  of  Yahweh  was  to  pious  Jews 
the  sum  of  religion.  If  God  withdrew  His  kindness 
and  pardon,  no  man  could  stand.  On  the  other  hand, 
forgiveness  encourages  a  sinner  to  "  fear  God  and  keep 
His  commandments."  The  LXX  reads,  "  for  thy 
name's  sake." 

CXXXI.  Rest  in  God. — The  Psalmist  accepts  the 
place  God  gives  him  :  ho  does  not  concern  himself 
with  "great  matters,"  i.e.  with  high  positions  or  tho 
like.  But  an  explanation  recently  suggested  is  also 
possible.  Tho  "  great  matters  "  may  be  the  questions 
raised  by  Greek  philosophy.  Instead  of  occupying 
himself  witli  these  tho  Psalmist  rests  on  Yahweh 'like 
a  weaned  child  on  his  mother.  Cf.  EC.  821,  "  Search 
not  out  that  which  is  too  wonderful  for  thec." 

CXXX  II.  Davids  Zeal  and  its  Reward.— 1-5.  David's 
oath  to  find  a  worthy  abode  f  <r  tho  Ark  in  which 
Yahweh  dwelt, — \l>.  affliction:  rather  "  pains,"  i.e.  the 
pains  ho  took  to  find  a  dwelling  for  Yahweh.  He  had 
(1  Ch.  21)  made  elaborate  provision  for  the  material 
of  the  Temple  buildings  and  had  desired  himself  to 
erect  them.  The  oath  mentioned  hero  is  an  addition 
to  the  sacred  legend. 

6-8.  The  finding  and  translation  of  tho  Ark. — 6.  The 
exegesis  is  the  .merest  irnesswork.  Ephralhah  may 
mean  Bcthlohom  (see  Mi.  ,-,.•,  Kn.  4n)  :  the  field  of  vh'e 
wood  may  mean  Kiriath-jearim  (  . -"  city  of  woods  "), 
v.heie  the  Ark  abode  twenty  years  (J  S.  7^).)  Hero 
the  general  sense  would  seeiii  to  be  that  David  heard 
(•t  the  Ark  in  his  native  town  and  found  it  not  at 
Shiloh  where  it  used  to  be,  but  at  Kiriatli-jearim.  Or, 
since  Ephrathah  is  said  in  1  Ch.  2=,o  to  ha\e  been  an 
ancestor  of  Kiriath-jearim,  we  may  understand  tin- 
verse  to  mean,  "  We  found  the  Ark' in  the  district  of 
Ephrathah  and  in  the  town  of  Kiriath-jearim." 

llf.  Yahweh's  oath  in  return  for  David's  piety. 
David's  sons  and  sons'  sons  in  endless  succession  are  to 
sit  on  his  throne,  if  they  are  faithful  to  Yahweh. 

13-18.  The  prosperity  of  Zion,  the  beloved  of 
Yahweh. 

15.  provision:  read,  "  Zion."— 17.  A  lamp  is  the 
figure  of  prosperity.  David  (2  S.  2i7)  embodies  the 
prosperity  of  Israel,  and  is  therefore  said  to  bo  its 
lamp  or^light  (cf.  also  Job  293).— 18.  flourish:  rather 
"  shine." 

CXXX1II.  Fraternal  Love.— The  general  sense;  is 
clear,  but  it  presents  difficulties  due  to  the  intrusion 
of  glosses.  The  "  unity  "spoken  of  here  is  the  special 
good-will  which  becomes  those  Mho  join  in  Temple 
worship.  It  is  compared  to  precious  oil  with  which 
Aaron  was  consecrated  (Lev.  830),  and  which  was  used 
in  such  abundance  that  it  streamed  from  his  beard  to 
tho  collar  of  his  vestment,  Next  this  fraternal  unity 
is  compared  with  the  life-giving  dew  (p.  2(1)  which 
falls  abundantly  on  Hermon  in  the  north,  its  freshness 
being  also  felt  far  south  on  Mount  Zion.  [See  also 
OT.JC2.  p.  212.- A.  S.  P.] 

CXXXIV.  Exhortation  to  the  Nightly  Service  of 
Yahweh. — If.  may  be  addressed  by  a  bund  of  pilgrims 
to  Levites  who  were  about  to  begin  their  nocturnal 
service.  To  them  in  i-esponee  conies  the  priestly 
blessing  of  3. — 2.  Primitive  men  worshipped  towards 
the  place  where  their  God  dwelt.  Wo  have  a  survival 
of  this  custom  hero  in  the  exhortation  to  lift  up  the 
hands  to  the  Sanctuary. — 3.  read,  "  bless  you." 

CXXXV.  The  Almighty  Power  of  Yahweh  and  His 
Favour  to  Israel. — This  Ps.  is  largely  borrowed.  Thus 
7  is  from  Jer.  10i3,  10-12  from  13G7ff.,  i.|  from  Dt.  ,'{236, 
15-20  from  Ps.  115.  Particular  verses  were  probably 
assigned  to  different  soloists,  or  again  to  separate 


choirs.  Thus  in  5  the  transition  from  plural  to  singular 
("  Yea,  I  know  ")  may  bo  explained,  if  we  suppose 
that  it  is  the  leader  of  the  choir  who  begins  to  rpeak 
here.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in  igf.  different  choirs 
or  the  choir  proper  and  the  people  speak.  But  all 
this  is  uncertain,  and  becomes  much  more  uncertain 
when  the  division  is  carried  out  more  minutely. 

1-4.  Prologue.  An  invitation  to  praise  Yahweh  for 
His  choice  of  Israel.— 3.  name:  of  Yahweh  (see 
Ps.  3 1 1). 

The  main  piece.— 5-18.  Yahweh's  greatness  in  nature 
and  in  the  wonderful  way  which  Ho  led  the  people  out 
of  Egypt  and  into  Canaan.  The  God  who  did  all  this 
is  contrasted  with  the  idols  which  are  only  senseless 
blocks.  Their  worshippers  become  as  blind  as  them 
selves. 

146.  Translate  "  will  show  mercy  on  his  servants." 
19-21.  Epilogue  renewing  the  invitation  to  praise 
Yahweh. 

21.  Read,  "  in  Zion." 

CXXXVI.  A  long  Hymn  of  Praise  for  Yahweh's 
Power  and  His  Care  of  His  People  from  Egypt  tii!  the 
Conquest  of  Canaan.— 1-9  based  on  Gen.  1.  Yahweh 
the  .Ma.ker  of  all. 

6.  For  the  waters  below  the  earth,  see  on  Ps.  '24  2. 
10-22.   Yaluvelfs    vengeance    on    Pharaoh    and    the 
kings  vlio  opposed  Israel's  entrance  into  the  promised 
land.      His  mercy  to  Israel  in  later  days. 
23-26.  OiMtitiidc  for  recent  deliverance. 
24  sounds   strange   in     a    Ps.    which   exults   in   the 
slaughter  of  the  heathen — but  it  is  easier  to  admit  an 
inconsistency  than  to  limit  "  all  llesh  "  to  all  Jews 

CXXXVII.  The  Bitter  Memory  of  Babylon.— The 
vivid  picture  of  the  exiles  in  their  home-sickness,  the 
mockery  of  their  foreign  ma.-.ters,  their  love  for  Zion, 
the  mention  of  Edom,  and  the  savage  thirst  for 
vengeance,  all  go  far  to  justify  the  supposition  that 
the  Ps.  was  written  not  very  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  in  f>86. 

1-3.  The  day's  work  being  over,  tho  Jews  sit  by  one 
of  the  many  canals  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Fain  would  they  play  and  sing  but  they  cannot,  and 
they  hang  their  harps  on  the  poplar-trees  (Populus 
euphralica).  In  vain  their  oppressors  ask  them  for  a 
song  of  Zion.  They  cannot  sing  Yahweh's  son^s  in  a 
land  which  is  not  Yahweli's.  They  cannot  forgot  they 
are  Jews  :  sooner  may  their  right  hand  wither  (5 
emended)  than  they  cease  to  set  their  joy  in  Jerusalem 
above  all  other  joy. 

7-10.  The  singer  denounces  tho  Edomites  to  Yahweh 
for  their  joy  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezek.  25 
i2ff.,  Ob.  loff.)  and  ends  in  furious  tirade  against 
Babylon  "  the  destroyer  "  (so  read  in  8). 

CXXXVII!.  1-3.  The  Psalmist  praises  Yahweh,  in 
spite  of  the  false  goda  and  their  worshippers,  for  His 
grace  and  fidelity  to  himself  in  trouble. 

2r.  Omit  "  thy  word  "  (.-o  LXX),  and  read  simply, 
"  Thou  hast  magnified  thy  name  above  all." — 3/J.  Tho 
text  is  very  doubtful.  Read  perhaps  (cf.  LXX), 
"  Thou  makest  thy  strength  great  in  my  soul." 

4-6.  Even  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  sing  Yahwoh's 
ways,  those  ways  by  which  He  withdraws  from  the 
proud  and  reserves  His  intimacy  for  the  lowly. 

7f.  Whatever  danger  may  come,  Yahweh  will  protect 
His  worshippers. 

CXXXIX.  God  is  Everywhere  :  He  Knows  Every 
thing—Oh  that  He  wor.Id  Destroy  the  Wicked.— This  Ps. 
is  among  the  most  spiritual  productions  of  tho  OT.  It 
deals  with  tho  mystery  of  Divine  providence,  a  iiiomo 
frequently  discussed  after  the  Exile,  v/hon  (ho  national 
life  had  died  out  and  each  individual  was  brought  face 
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to  fa  on  with  11  so  difficulties  which  surrounded  him  and 
with  the  thought  of  hw  ultimate  late.  Other  nations, 
of  course,  h;ivrc  engaged  in  similar  speculation,  but  ii 
very  diJTorenfc  tone  and  spirit.  Hero,  as  elsewhere,  tho 
Hebrew  poet  manifests  intense  belief  in  tho  personality 
of  God,  in  His  righteousness,  in  His  care  for  the  men  Ho 
has  made.  He  speaks  in  tho  linst  person  singular, 
because  he  is  giving  expression  to  his  own  faith  and 
in  part  to  his  own  experience.  Again,  he  uses  no 
abstract  terms  such  as  omnipresence,  omniscience,  and 
the  like  :  indeed  in  Biblical  Hcb.  no  such  word,-;  aro 
to  be  found.  Tliero  is  no  indication  of  date,  except 
the  reason  given  above,  for  placing  the  Ps.  after  tho 
Exile,  but  the  strong  Aramaic  colouring  of  the  vocabu 
lary  and  tho  high  probability  that  in  13-16  we  have 
a  reminiscence  of  Job  lO^-u,  point  to  a  late  origin. 
Certainly  the  greater  originality  seems  to  be  with  the 
passage  in  Job. 

1-12.  God's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Psalmist  and 
His  constant  proximity  to  him.  He  is  familiar  with 
all  his  ways  and  observes  his  most  ordinary  movements 
and  actions.  He  knows  the  thought  which  is  still 
unformed  and  the  word  which  is  still  unu  tiered.  Tho 
Psalmist  finds  such  knowledge  inconceivable.  Further, 
God  is  in  heaven  and  no  less  truly  in  Sheol,  the  latter 
assertion  marking  a  significant  advance  in  religious 
ideas,  for  tho  old  notion  (Ps.  115i7)  was  that  all 
memory  of  God  ceased  in  Sheol.  Were  the  poet  to 
be  borne  on  tho  wings  of  the  morning  (here  personified. 
cf.  Job  89*)  and  fly  to  the  western  ocean,  God  would 
still  be  with  him.'  To  God  darkness  and  light  arc 
alike. 

4.  Translate,  "  Before  there  is  a  word  on  my  tongue, 
thoii,  0  Yahweh,  knowest  it  (the  unuttered  word) 
altogether,"  i.e.  exactly. — 116.  Follow  my. 
13-16.  Man's  wonderful  creation. 
13.  reins :  here  all  the  interior  organs. — 15.  Read, 
"  as  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth."— 16  is  corrupt 
and  proposed  emendations  aro  very  doubtful.  Read 
perhaps,  "  Thine  eyes  saw  my  days.  They  were  all 
being  written  in  thy  book  ;  they  were  formed  whilo 
as  yet  there  was  none  of  them  for  me."  The  days  of 
the"  Psalmist's  life  were  preordained  by  God  and 
visible  to  Him,  long  before  they  had  actual  existence. 
For  the  Book  of  Life,  see  Ps.  56s,  69^8. 

17f.  Yahweh's  inscrutable  providence.  The  thought 
ful  care  which  God  takes  of  the  Psalmist  is  a  heavy 
burden.  The  common  interpretation,  "  How  precious," 
is  unsuitable  to  the  context,  and  the  rendering  just 
given,  though  Aramaic  and  not  Heb.,  is  quite  per- 
ijiissible  in  a  Ps.  like  this,  which  is  partly  Aramaic  in 
its  vocabulary.  Moreover  God's  care  extends  to  all 
men,  or  at  least  to  all  Israelites.  Great  then  is  the 
sum  (lit.  "  sums  ")  of  them,  i.e.  the  aggregate  of  God's 
care  for  countless  souls.  The  Psalmist  is  lost  in 
contemplation  of  this  mystery,  and  next  morning  when 
he  v.  akes  he  is  possessed  by  the  same  thought. 

19-24.  "  Oh  that  God  would  but  destroy  tho 
wicked  !  "  The  Psalmist  has  no  theory  on  the  exist 
ence  of  evil.  His  solution  is  a  practical  one.  He  will 
ever  hate  the  wicked  utterly.  Ho  begs  Yahweh  to  see 
if  there  is  anything  in  him  which  is  sinful  and  must 
therefore  result  in  affliction,  and  prays  God  to  lead  him 
in  the  "  way  everlasting."  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  tho  poet  was  thinking  of  a  life  beyond  death 
or  only  of  a  hippy  hfo  prolonged  to  old  age. 

CXL.  The  Prayer  of  a  Man  hard  Beset  by  Treacherous 
Foes. — It  seems  clear  that  the  foes  of  whom  the  author 
complains  are  Jews,  riot  foreign  assailants.  Slander 
and  violence  are  their  weapons,  and  tho  war  which 
they  stir  up  is  party  strife,  not  actual  battle.  Note 


further  that  the  Psalmist  chnracferJH.es  his  enemies  (3) 
as  "  tho  proud  "--  a  very  natural  term  for  the  poor 
and  pious  Pharisee  to  u;;o  of  iho  rich  and  aristocratic 
Sadducee.  We  have  no  certain  indication  of  the  date 
at  which  the  Ps.  was  written.  We  can  only  say  that 
it  is  natural  to  reg-trd  it  as  a  Pharisee  Ps.  and 
to  compare  Pss.  ;><>-:'•<),  82,  04. 

1-5.  The  PH.  begins  with  a  double  introduction,  or 
rather  with  two  valiants  of  tho  same  introduction,  1-3 
and  .(i.  Note,  that  tho  words  '  Preserve  mo  from  the 
violent  man  "  occur  in  each  introduction. 

6-11.  Prayer  for  victory  and  imprecations  upon  his 
foes. 

86-10,  The  text  is  quite  uncertain.  We  may  emend 
and  translate  thus  :  "  Grant  not,  O  Yahweh,  the 
desires  of  the  wicked  man  :  His  plot  do  not  thou 
promote.  Let  not  them  that  encompass  me  about  lift 
up  their  head  :  let  the  iniquity  of  their  lips  overwhelm 
them  :  may  he  rain  upon  them  coals  of  fire  :  may  he 
cast  them  into  floods  so  that  they  rise  not."  Of  course 
such  conjectures  can  do  no  more  than  give  tho  general 
sense. 

12f.  The  poet  is  confident  that  tho  cause  of  tho 
godly,  who  are  as  a  rule  poor  and  needy,  will  prevail. 
CXLI.  For  Loyalty  to  God  and  His  Saints.— If.  The 
Psalmist  begs  Yahweh  to  hear  his  prayer.  He  utters 
this  prayer  in  his  house,  and  in  true  prophetic  spirit 
hopes  that  it  will  be  as  acceptable  as  tho  incense  or 
the  evening  sacrifice  offered  by  the  priest  in  the 
Temple.  For  similar  instances  of  the  same  spiritual 
view,  see  Pss.  40,  51,  Ol'si.  Observe  that  the  Decalogue 
prescribes  no  ritual  observance  except  tho  rest  on  the 
Sabbath. 

3-7.  A  petition  to  be  saved  from  rash  words.  He 
prefers  to  the  dainties  of  the  wicked  tho  rebukes  of 
the  righteous.  The  words  here  condemned  may  refer 
to  disloyal  speech  occasioned  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  always  a  puzzle  to  pious  Jews. 

4.  To  be  occupied  In :  rather  "  to  take  part  in," 
"  to  join  in  doing." — 56-7.  The  general  sense  given 
above  is  correct  (cf.  Pr.  276)  and  the  RV  of  5  may  bo 
right.  At  the  close  emend,  "  And  my  prayer  shall 
testify  against  their  wickedness  "  :  but  the  meaning 
obtained  is  far  from  satisfactory. — 6.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  restore  the  text.  "  They  are  de 
livered  into  the  hands  of  their  judges  "  (men,  or  angel 
of  death,  or  Yahweh  Himself  may  bo  the  agents  or 
executors)  "and  they  will  hear  (i.e.  learn)  that  Yahweh's 
word  is  true,"  is  one  of  many  conjectural  emendations 
and  interpretations. — 7  is  still  more  difficult.  "As 
when  one  breaks  and  splits  a  rock  (see  6,  whore  nothing 
can  be  made  of  the  word  '  rock  ')  in  the  land,  so  aro 
their  tones  scattered  at  (or  for)  the  mouth  of  Sheol." 
If  this  version  be  at  all  correct,  the  scattered  bones 
of  tho  enemy  are  compared  with  the  splinters  of  a 
rock.  The  simile  is  forced  and  unnatural.  Besides, 
Sheol  was  not,  as  a  rule,  tiie  receptacle  of  dead  bodies 
but  of  departed  souls. 

8-19.  A  prayer  for  deliverance  and  the  ruin  of  his 
foes.  The  Psalmist's  confidence. 

CXLII.  The  Psalmist  prays  for  help  to  God  who 
knows  his  distress.  His  enemies  are  stronger  than  he, 
and  there  is  none  to  help  him,  save  God.  The  righteous 
v/ill  welcome  his  deliverance  from  tho  snares  around 
him  as  a  triumph  of  their  own.  In  4  follow  my. 
In  7  the  "  prison  '"  need  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense. 
For  "  compass  me  about,"  render  "  shall  triumph 
because  of  mo."  The  ascription  of  the  Ps.  in  the  title 
to  David  in  the  "  cave  "  or  rather  "  fortress  "  of 
Adullam  has  no  support  in  the  Ps.  itself.  There  is 
no  means  of  fixing  the  date  even  approximately. 
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reminiscences  of  other  and  those  latVpss.,  and  ?,1)  is 
borrowed  from  Lam.  3s,  for  clearly  the  author  of  the 
latter  passage  is  more  vigorous  and  original  than  tlio 
author  of  the  Ps.  The  themo  is  an  ordinary  one. 
The  Psalmist  prays  for  deliverance  from  his  foes,  who 
have  brought  him  to  death's  door,  and  imprecates 
vengeance  upon  them. 

But  we  should  notice  one  or  two  points  important 
for  religious  history.  The  "  righteousness  of  God  " 
here  and  in  other  writers  later  than  Deuteronomy  is 
equivalent  to  faithfulness,  and  especially  the  fidelity 
with  which  God  delivers  and  guides  His  people  (cf.  Ps, 
5s, ^ 31 1,  1\2,  89 1 6,  HO.fo).  Next,  in  contrast  to  the 
self-complacency  which  finds  frequent  expression  in 
the  Pss.,  the  Psalmist  confesses  that  no  man  is  just 
before  God  (cf.  Job  4i;).  Finally,  tho  Psalmist  prays 
that  God's  good  spirit  may  lead'  him  in  the  straight 
path  (so  read  for  "  land,"  which  is  meaningless  hero). 
God  is  to  teach  to  His  suppliant  what  His  iVill  is,  at;d 
instruct  him  how  to  do  it.  For  this  spiritual  concep 
tion  of  piety  compare  ''  thy  holy  spirit  "  in  Ps.  51  u. 
In  8  read,  "  Satisfy  mo  with  thy  loving-kindness." 

CXLIV.  Ascribed  by  LXX  and  also  by  T.  "  to 
David  against  Goliath,"  but  without  any  shadow  of 
reason. — 1-11  is  really  a  mosaic  chiefly  taken  from 
Ps.  18,  but  also  from  8,  33,  104.  It  is  a  song  of  antici 
pated  triumph.  The  Psalmist  is  in  conflict  with 
foreign  enemies  ("  strangers "  (7)  can  only  mean 
foreigners).  God  teaches~his  fingers  to  fight,  for  it  is 
tho  linger.-)  which  grasp  the  bow  and  subdue  "  peoples  " 
(not  "  my  people ")  under  him.  Ho  prays  that  a 
display  in  storm  and  lightning  may  discomfit  his  foes. 
They  can  be  bound  by  no  treaty,  for  the  right  hand  (5), 
which  is  raUi'.-d  m  taking  an  oath,  is  false  and  treacher 
ous.  But  the  Psalmist's  triumph  is  .secure.  "  David  " 
(10)  is  an  erroneous  gloss  on  "  his  servant. '' 

12-15  is  a  Ps..  or  more  probably  tho  fragment  of  a 
Ps.,  describing  tho  biased  lot  of  Yahweli's  people. 
Observe  that  tho  blessin';  i,s  wholly  material.  "  When  " 
(12)  has  in  He!>.  no  huelligible  meaning,  and  mav  have 
belonged  to  the  original  c.  mtinuation  of  i-nl  The 
daughters  of  the  Jews  in  12  arc  compared,  according 
to  one  interpretation  with  "  corner  pillars  carved  after 
the  fashion  of  a  palace."  But  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  rendering  "  pillars,"  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Psalmist  know  anything  of  Caryatides. 

CXLV.  The  Nature  of  Yahweh.— This  Ps.,  which 
borrows  from  very  late  sources  (13,  e.g.  is  translated 
verbally  from  the  Aramaic  of  Dan.  4s),  is  a  useful 
summary  of  tho  Divine  attributes,  as  a  pious  Jew 
conceived  them.  For  God  is  mighty  and  glorious, 
kindly  and  compassionate.  At  tlio  same  time,  He 
will  destroy  tho  wicked.  The  Ps.  is  alphabetical,  each 
verse  beginning  with  a  letter  of  tho  Heb.  alphabet  in 
due  succession.  By  some  accident  the  letter  Nun  is 
omitted,  but  tho  lost  verso  can  be  supplied  from  the 
LXX.  It  stood  after  13  and  ran,  "  Faithful  is  Yahweh 
in  his  words  and  holy  in  nil  his  works." 

5.  Render  after  LXX,  "  Of  the  glorious  majesty  of 
thine  honour  shall  they  speak,  Of  thy  wonders  shall 
they  discourse."— 8a.  Road,  "  Good  is  Yahweh  to  ail 
who  wait  for  him  "  (LXX). 


CXLVI.  This  Ps.,  like  the  remaining  Pss.  to  the 
end  of  the  Psaltor,  bogim  and  closes  with  the  word 
Hallelujah  (Praiso  Yoh).  Theso  Pss.  may  originally 
have  formed  a  collection  by  themselves.  The  theme 
of  the  Ps.  is  much  the  wamo  as  that  of  105.  It  is  vain 
to  trust  mail  and  a  bk>ss<:d  thing  to  trust  in  God, 
who  made  tho  heaven  ."iid  the  earth,  who  protects  those 
who  love  Him  and  relieve.-;  the  desolate  and  oppressed 

CXLVH.  The  LXX,  perJi-ips  rightly,  divides  the  Ps. 
into  two,  i-n  ami  1.1-20. 

1-11.  An  invitation  to  pi-nise  Yahweh  for  His 
almighty  power  and  His  kindness  to  Israel.  Observe 
how^the  two  thoughts  are  intertwined.  After  8c  thb 
LXX  has,  "  and  herbage  for  the  service  of  men."  In 
ao  "  the  legs  of  a  man  "  is  curious.  Swift  running  is  a 
characteristic  of  1he  Homeric  heroes,  but  the  emenda 
tion,  ''  armour  of  a  man,"  is  tempting. 

12-20.  The  thought  of  1-11  recurs,  here  addressed 
to  Jerusalem  and  specially  to  Zion.  In  17  ice  is  said 
to  be  sent  forth  in  small  fragments.  Perhaps  .tho 
Palmist  was  thinking  of  hail. 

CXLVIII.  An  Invitation  to  Bless  Yahweh. — It  ia 
addressed,  1-6  to  the  heavens  and  all  that  therein  is, 
7-i2  to  the  earfh  :  rsf.  gives  the  reason  for  which 
above  all  Yohweh  is  to  be  praised,  viz.  for  bringing 
Israel  so  near  to  Himself. 

4.  ye  heavens  of  heavens :  to  be  taken  literally  sa 
the  heavens  above  the  visible  sky  (cf.  2  Cor.  122). — 
6.  Read  •/«#.— 14.  Translate  with  an  alteration  in  the 
pointing,  "  He  will  raise  up  (LXX)  a  horn  for  hi'' 
people  ;  praise  for  all  his  saints,  for  the  children  of 
Israel,"  etc.  I  he  ''horn"  may  refer  to  the  Messianic 
King. 

XLIX.  A  Song  of  Triumph  aad  Messianic  Expecta 
tion.— Obviously  this  Ps.  depicts  a  stago  in  the  Macca- 
bean  war.  It  is  addressed  to  "  the  assembly  of  the 
saints,"  the  Hasidim  of  Ps.  43.  Tho  heroes  whom  the 
Ps.  celebrates  a-o  "  jnor-k  "  (4)  towards  God,  but  they 
!;ght  fiercely.  "  The  prd-fs  of  God  are  in  their  mouth 
and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hands  "< — an  admirable 
description  of  tho  Maceaboau  times,  but  unsuitable  to 
any  oilier  period  in  Jewish  history  known  to  us. 
Maccabean  filso,  thou-h  not  exclusively  Maceabean, 
is  tho  confident  belief  that  Israel  will  rule  over  all  the 
world  :  it  is  the  same  belief  which  finds  impressive 
utterance  in  tho  Book  of  Daniel,  though  there  the 
victory  is  given  immediately  by  God,  here  it  is  to  bo 
won  by  the  _sword  of  the  saints.  The  Ps.  falls  into  two 
divisions.  In  1-5  we  hear  the  music  and  song,  we 
see  the  dance  after  victory  won.  Such  is  the  joy  of 
the  saints  in  Yahweh  ''  their  King."  Even  when  the 
exhausting  day  is  over  and  pious  souls  lie  down  to 
rest,  the  triumphal  song  is  still  on  their  lips.  In  6-9 
the  vista  of  future  conquest  opens  out  before  us. 
Israel  is  to  punish  and  crush  other  nations.  God  has 
long  ago  set  down  in  His  book  the  vengeance  which 
is  to  overtake  the  heathen  :  now  Ho  will  carry  it  out. 
The  Jewish  notion  of  "  meekness  "  ia  very  different 
from  that  which  Christians  hold,  or  at  least  profess 
to  hold. 

CL.  Each  book  ends  with  a  doxology.  Here  we 
have  a  much  longer  doxology,  which  closes  Book  V 
and  tho  whole  Psalter  also.  The  praise  of  God  begins 
from  His  sanctuary,  i.e.  probably  from  His  sanctuary 
in  heaven,  not  from  the  Templo  on  Zion. 
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Two  types  of  Wisdom-literature  may  bo  distinguished 

in  the  OT.  Tho  earlier  probably  arose  out  of  the 
popular  wisdom  of  experience,  couched  in  folk-stories 
and  parable  j  and  polished  into  epigrammatic  form  by 
the  reflection  and  "literary  skill  of  a  professional  class 
of  wise  men.  This  type  is  represented  by  the  collections 
of  maxims  constituting  our  book,  by  certain  parts  of 
EC.,  by  some  of  the  Pod.,  and  by  scattered  parables  and 
riddles;  embodied  in  the  historical  pavts  of  the  OT — 
e.g.  the  mdnJial  of  Jothani  in  Jg.  99-21,  and  Samson's 
riddle.  The  later  type,  as  seen  in  Job  and  the  greater 
port  of  EC.,  and  in  one  or  t\vo  Pss. — e.g.  Ps.  73 — 
represents  the  direction  taken  by  the  speculative 
thought  of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  discussion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  problems  raised  by  God's  govern 
ment  of  the  universe.  For  a  fuller  discussion  sco  the 
article  "  Hebrew  Wisdom." 

(a)  General  Character. — The  Book  of  Proverbs  offers 
hardly   any   points   of   contact   with   this   speculative 
activity,    except   in    8    and    30 1-4.     It    assume;-)    the 
current  orthodoxy,   the  existence   of   God,   man's  re 
sponsibility,   the   blessing   of   the   righteous   and   the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.     Its  general  attitude  is  a 
sane,    unspeculativo   optimism.     The    passion    of   the 
Pss.,  the  vision  of  the  prophets,  the  doubts  and  despair 
of  EC.  and  Job,  are  all  absent.     Its  negative  character 
istics  are  interesting.     None  01  the  national  features 
of  Hebrew  history  appear.     Israel  is  not  mentioned, 
the  Law  and  the  culfcus  are  not  referred  to,  events  in 
the  political  or  religious  history  are  not  celebrated. 
Temple,  priest,  and  prophet  find  no  place  either  for 
praise   or   blams.     Idwatry   is   not   once   mentioned, 
and,    except    for    the    national   name    of    the    Deity, 
Yahweh,  it  would  be  hard  to  assign  this  book  to  any 
special  Semitic  people. 

(b)  Authorship  and  Liturary  Analysis.— The  title  in 
li    apparently   assigns   the   authorship   of   the   whole 
book  to  Solomon,  but  the  existence  of  various  smaller 
collections  with  separate  titles  shows  that  this  title  is 
either  due  to  a  late  editor  at  a  date  when  Solomon 
was  regarded  as  the  fount  of  all  Hob.  wisdom — as  all 
Heb.    psalmody   was    ascribed    to    David — or   that   it 
refers  only  to    the  first  collection.      The  book  com 
prises  the  following  collections  : 

(i)  The  Praise  of  Wisdom  (1-9),  assigned  to  Solomon. 
In  this  section  61-19  and  97-12  are  misplaced. 

(ii)  iOi-22if),  entitled  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  prob 
ably  the  original  nucleus  of  the  whole  book. 

(iii)  22i7-2422  and  2423-34.  Two  short  collections, 
both  ascribed  to  "  the  Wise,"  the  professional  sages. 

(iv)  The  Hczekian  collection  (25-29),  with  a  title 
describing  the  contents  as  proverbs  of  Solomon  col 
lected  by  the  men  of  Hczekiah. 

(v)  The  appendix,  containing  several  short  collec 
tions — viz.  the  words  of  A»ur  (liOi-Q,  or  possibly  only 
SOi-4)  ;  miscellaneous  proverbs,  chiefly  numerical 
(30io-33)  ;  the  words  of  king  Lemuel  (31  i-o)  ;  an 


acrostic    poem    describing    tho    virtuous    -woman    (31 
10-31). 

Hence  tho  literary  analysis  shows  that  Pr.,  like  its 
great  companion  tho  Paaiter,  must  have  reached  its 
present  form  through  several  stages  of  growth.  The 
correctness  of  the  titles  is  determined  by  the  dates 
assigned  to  tho  collections. 

(e)  Date. — The  date  of  the  book  as  it  stands  must 
be  considered  apart  from  the  date  of  the  separate 
collections.  The  problem  is  almost  entirely  one  of 
internal  evidence,  hcnco  no  certain  result  con  bo 
reached. 

(j)  The  earliest  collection  is  probably  that  contained 
in  10 1 -22 1 6,  entitled  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Early 
tradition  (1  K.  429-34),  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting,  regarded  Solomon  as  tho  father  of  Heb. 
wisdom.  Other  Oriental  peoples  possess  collections  of 
fables  and  apothegms  going  back  beyond  his  time,  and 
the  folk-story  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  popular 
literature.  Tradition  also  associated  Edom  with  tho 
source  of  wisdom  (Jer.  497,  Ob.  8),  and  Ezekicl  speaks 
of  the  wisdom  of  Tyro  (28s).  Egypt,  too,  prided  itself 
on  tho  wisdom  of  its  counsellors  (Is.  19 1 1 ).  But  whether 
10 1-22 1 6  actually  preserves  any  authentic  sayings  of 
Solomon  is  very  doubtful.  The  general  point  of  view — 
social,  political,  and  religious — suits  the  Persian  period 
better,  and  there  arc  possible  traces  of  Greek  influence. 
Hence,  while  proverbs  of  an  older  date  may  certainly 
be  preserved  in  this  collection,  yet  the  absence  of 
strong  national  characteristics,  tho  religious  and 
ethical  outlook,  and  other  considerations,  suggest 
a  date  between  400  and  300  B.r. 

(ii)  Tli3  Hezekian  Collection  (25-29)  contains  features 
which  suggest  that,  while  it  may  preserve  an  older 
form  of  some  of  the  proverbs  common  to  it  and  lOi- 
22 16,  yet  it  is  as  a  whole  somewhat  later.  To  about 
tho  same  date  also  may  be  assigned  22i7-2422  and 
2423-34.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
literary  wise  men,  such  as  these  collections  presuppose, 
in  the  time  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets  is  a  difficult 
one.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  the  wise  men, 
against  whom  the  polemic  of  such  passages  as  Is.  621, 
29i4,  Jer.  89,  is  directed,  are  the  pious  sages  of  Pr. 
who  instruct  their  people  in  the  fear  of  God.  Also 
the  existence  of  a  second  and  more  pious  set  of  wise 
men  allied  with  the  prophets  is  an  hypothesis  which 
finds  no  support  in  tho  writings  of  the  prophets  them 
selves. 

(iii)  Tho  Praise  of  Wisdom  (1-9)  presents  a  totally 
different  literary  character.  It  is  clearly  a  unity  and 
not  a  collection  of  aphorisms.  It  is  a  senes  of  moral 
addresses  on  the  value  of  wisdom,  reaching  their 
climax  in  the  magnificent  portrayal  of  Wisdom  as  tho 
companion  of  Yahweh  before  creation.  Ths  traces  of 
Greek  influence  in  the  social  environment,  and  pos 
sibly  in  the  philosophical  attitude  towards  wisdom  in  8, 
point  to  a  date  in  tho  Greek  period,  po&sibly  about 
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300-250  B.C.  Probably  the  author  was  also  the 
editor  of  the  collections  already  mentioned,  to  which 
he  prefixed  his  own  short  treatise  as  both  introduction 
and  supplement. 

(iv)  Lastly,  to  the  collection  thus  edited  were  added 
at  some  later  date  the  fragments  which  constitute  the 
appendix  (30f.).  They  all  bear  the  marks  of  late  date, 
especially  the  religious  standpoint  of  Agur's  prophecy 
and  the  acrostic  arrangement  of  31 10-31. 

(d)  Literary  Characteristics, — Tito  English  transla 
tion  may  conceal  from  the  general  reader  the  real 
nature  of  the  style.  The  book  is  poetic  in  form,  like 
the  Pss.  and  Job,  its  immediate  companions.  Paral 
lelism  (p.  23),  the  characteristic  feature  of  Hob. 
poetry,  is  found  throughout,  mainly  in  antithetic 
form,  the  thought  in  the  first  line  of  the  couplet  being 
balanced  by  a  contrasted  thought  in  the  second. 
Next  to  the  antithetic,  synonymous  parallelism  is 
more  frequent,  the  thought  in  the  first  clause  being 
repeated  in  a  varied  form  in  the  second.  On  the 
whole  the  Heb.  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  Pr.  are  those 
of  the  classical  period,  although  a  number  of  rare 
words  occur,  and  Aramaisms  are  not  uncommon. 
Questions  of  metre  and  strophical  arrangement  arc 
too  uncertain  and  intricate  to  bo  discussed  in  tho 
space  available.  See  pp.  372f. 

Tho  special  difficulty  lies  in  the  number  of  aphorisms 
whose  text  is  obviously  corrupt.  Often  tho  best 
service  to  the  ordinary  reader  is  to  save  him  from  a 
false  or  fanciful  exegesis  by  pointing  out  UK;  true  state 
of  a  passage  whose  meaning  is  uncertain.  Within  our 
limits  tho  evidence  for  emendation  or  variant  readings 
cannot  be  discussed,  but  only  necessary  emendations 
have  been  offered,  and  where  no  manipulation  of  tho 
text  will  yield  any  satisfactory  sense  i  his  has  been 
plainly  stated.  Tho  reader  is  also  informed  where 
RVm  is  to  be  preferred  to  RV, 

Literature. —  Com  an  ntnrii  .<?;  (n)  Perowne  (CB),  Mar 
tin  (Cent.B);  (b)  Toy  (ICC);  (c)  Nowack  (KEH), 
Wildeboer  (KHC),  Frankenberg  (UK);  (d)  I  fort  on 
(Ex.B).  Other  Literature  :  Cheyne.  Job  and  Solomon  ; 
Malan,  Original  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ;  .Monte- 
fiore,  Notes  upon  the  Dale  and  Rdirjions  Value  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  (Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  1889-90); 
Elmslie,  Studies  in  Life  from  Jewish  Prorr.rhx. 

I.-IX.  First  Section.  The  Praise  of  Wisdom.— 
I.  1.  Title,  cither  of  the  whole  book,  or  of  this  par 
ticular  collection. 

Tho  word  for  proverb,  mdsJial,  has  a  wide  significance 
in  Hob.  (see  BDB).  Probably  it  originally  expressed 
a  comparison  or  allusion,  drawn  from  history  or  nature, 
and  employed  to  convey  a  taunt  or  satire,  hence  the 
rendering  "  taunt-song."  For  different  meanings  cf. 
Nu.  21-7,  I>t.  2837,  Job  13 1 2,  Is.  144,  Ezek.  1223. 
Ezekiel's  use  should  be  specially  noted. 

2-6.  Introduction  specifying  the  purpose  of  tho 
book.  There  neod  bo  no  grammatical  connexion  be 
tween  tho  title  and  the  infinitives  in  2-6. 

3.  Construction  obscure.  Possibly  render  "  tho 
discipline  that  causes  one  to  understand  (what  is) 
righteousness,  judgment,  and  equity." — 4.  simple: 
from  root  meaning  "  to  bo  open,"  "  spacious."  Those 
who  are  lacking  in  reticence  and  self-restraint. — • 
subtilty :  shrewdness,  used  of  the  serpent  in  Glen.  3i. — 
5.  sound  counsels:  lit.  "rope-pulling,"  hence  "  direc 
tion,  "  a  nautical  term,  "  steersmanship "  (cf.  246, 
Job  37i2).— 6.  figure:  lit.  "satire"  (cf.  Hab.  2<5f.*), 
from  root  "  to  scorn."- — dark  sayings:  read  "  riddles  " 
(cf.  Jg.  14i2,  1  K.  lOi,  Ezek.  172). 

7-29.  First  Discourse  warning  the-  young  man  against 
the  allurements  of  those  who  are  hi  haste  to  got  gain 


b}?  oppression  and  spoliation.  Apparently  there  waa 
a  persecuted  party,  tho  innocent  and  the  perfect 
(nf. ),  and  a  party  of  godless  oppressors  who  entice 
the  young  man  by  the  promise  of  gain.  It  is  less 
likely  that  the  speakers  were  a  band  of  highway 
robbers  (cf.  Pss.  lOsf.,  112). 

7.  The  introductory  motto  of  the  whole  collection 
(cf.  9io,  Job  2828,  Ps.  Ill  10,  Ecclus.  1 14).— foolish: 
the  precise  shades  of  meaning  in  tho  various  synonyms 
for  "  fool  "  in  Heb.  are  not  easy  to  define  (p.  3*44). 
Pdhl  (4*)  means  "  open,"  "  simple,"  not  necessarily 
with  an  evil  significance  ;  'evil  (7)  is  one  who  is  crass, 
stupid  (lit.  "be  fat,"  "thick)";  k'sil  is  the  braggart 
fool  (22),  (cf.  the  mythological  significance  of  Orion)  ; 
ndbal,  less  frequent  in  Pr.  (only  17/-2I,  3022),  the 
man  lacking  in  moral  sensibility  (cf.  Ps.  14 1,  1  S. 
2025) ;  sakdl,  not  in  Pr.  (cf.  EC.  2ig). — 17.  Obscure. 
May  mean  (a)  the  net  of  the  allurements  of  tho  wicked 
is  spread  in  vain  when  the  victim  is  forewarned,  or 
(6)  the  net  of  retribution  is  spread  in  vain  in  the  sight 
of  tho  wicked,  they  will  not  be  warned. — spread :  a 
forced  rendering ;  Heb.  means  "  to  winnow," 
"  scatter." — 19.  ways:  read  "  fate  "  (LXX). 

20-33.  Second  Discourse. — Wisdom  personified  warns 
the  simple  of  the  law  of  retribution,  that  they  cannot 
escape  tho  consequences  of  their  own  actions.  The 
future  judgment  has  little  place  in  tho  ordinary  Hebrew 
conception  of  tho  Day  of  Yahweh.  The  tendency 
to  personify  the  Divine  attributes  is  a  late  develop 
ment  due  to  the  increasing  sense  of  God's  transcen 
dence.  Cf.  tho  growth  of  tho  conception  of  Metatron, 
and  the  Mcmra  (pp.  401,  740)  of  the  Targums. 

II.  1-22.  Third  Discourse. — The  wise  man  praises 
Wisdom,  describing  the  blessings  of  obedience  to  her. 
The  deeper  religious  element  in  wisdom  appears,  the 
fundamental  conception  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  that  tho 
knowledge  of  God  is  the  supremo  good. 

1-11.  If  the  young  man  hearkens  to  wisdom,  prizes 
it  above  all  other  gain,  lie  will  acquire  the  true  know 
ledge  of  God.  Yahweh  alone  gives  wisdom,  and  Ho 
gives  it  only  to  the  upright. 

5.  The  phrase  "  knowledge  of  God  "  occurs  in  the 
OT  only  hero  and  in  Hos.  Also  Elohim  only  occurs 
elsewhere  in  Pi1,  in  217,  34,  252,  309. — -7.  sound 
wisdom:  cf.  Job.  5i2.  The  root  possibly  means  "  to 
assist,"  "  support,"  hence  "  effectual  wisdom,"  imply 
ing  success  in  life. — 8.  his  saints :  rather  "  his  pious 
ones."  The  term  hasidim  (Ps.  43*)  occurs  only  hero 
in  Pr. 

12-19.  Ho  who  possesses  true  wisdom  in  the  know 
ledge  of  God  will  be  preserved  from  the  perverse  and 
self-opinionated  man  and  from  "  the  strange  woman." 
These  may  bo  personifications,  like  Wisdom,  repre 
senting  some  form  of  foreign  philosophy  or  heretical 
teaching,  so  the  later  Jewish  commentators  explain. 
But  probnbly  tho  reference  is  to  literal  vice.  The 
strange  woman  is  the  professional  prostitute,  possibly 
a  foreigner  and  connected  with  foreign  idolatrous  cults 
(cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  xii.  4-6  ;  Ecclus.  93-9,  23 16-2 6). 

17.  friend  of  hor  youth:  "husband"  rather  than 
"  God."  For  the  phrase  cf.  Jer.  82-5. — 18.  LXX 
reads  "  she  has  set  her  house  by  death,"  RV  pre 
supposes  a  change  in  the  accents,  MT  is  rendered  in 
RVm,  the  Targums  and  Peshitta  suggest  "  her  house 
is  a  pit  of  deep  gloom."- — the  dead:  the  rephaim,  the 
inhabitants  of  Sheol,  beyond  God'a  jurisdiction.  For 
history  of  term  see  Charles'  Eschatolorjy  (cf.  Gen.  145*, 
Job  26s*,  Is.  14. j). 

20-22.  Blessing  of  the  upright  who  hearken  to 
wisdom,  and  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Tho  result 
of  conduct  is  expressed  in  the  material  form  of  older 
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Jewish  hopes.  A  long  lifo  in  the  land  of  Israel  was 
tho  ideal  of  good,  but  tho  phrases  "  to  possess,"  "  in 
herit,"  or  ''  dwell  in  the  land  "  remained  an  the  ex 
pression  of  blessing  when  its  local  and  temporary 
sense  had  been  forgotten  (cf.  Mt.  £5).  Ps.  37  repre 
sents  this  point  of  view  very  fully. 

III.  1-10.  Fourth  Discourse.—  The  sage  exhorts  tho 
young  man  to  heed  his  oral  instruction  (torah},  and 
to  trust  in  Yahwch,  fear  Him,  and  honour  Him  in 
the  prescribed  manner  of  firstfruits.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  torah  used  in  its  earlier  prophetic  sense  of  oral 
instruction,  without  reference  to  its  later  sense  ot  the 
whole  body  of  legislation  represented  by  the  Penta 
teuch.  Tho  torah  of  the  wise  man  represents  not  his 
own  individual  authority,  but  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  expeiience.  The  torah  of  the  prophet,  although 
delivered  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  represents  ulti 
mately  the  accumulated  moral  consciousness  of  tho 
nation  ;  while  the  torah  of  the  priest — in  its  later  form 
at  least — represents  the  traditional  and  inherited 
ritual,  the  prescribed  method  of  the  cult  us.  Hence  the 
primary  idea  of  torah  is  the  same  in  all  three  forms. 
(See  pp.  121,  620,  Dt.  15*,  and  for  a  fuller  discussion, 
"  Law  "  in  HDB.)  The  traditional  view  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  challenged  so  passionately 
in  Job,  is  here  accepted  as  axiomatic  ;  the  reward  of 
fearing  Yahweh  is  material  prosperity  and  long  life, 
there  is  no  outlook  into  the  future. 

8.  navel:  read  "flesh"  or  "body"  (LXX  and 
Peshitta). 

llf.  A  comment,  possibly  by  a  later  hand,  on  the 
meaning  of  misfortune.  It  represents  the  beginning 
of  the  problem  discussed  so  fully  in  Job,  and  it  offers 
tho  same  solution  as  Eliphaz  (Job.  0171.)  and  Elihu, 
a  solution  rejected  by  Job  as  inadequate.  Chastise 
ment  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  God's  love 
until  the  belief  in  a  future  life  with  God,  where  its 
results  should  appear,  had  been  established.  Indeed, 
tho  pressure  of  the  moral  problem  helped  largely  to 
establish  the  belief  in  ethical  and  individual  immor 
tality.  (See  art.  on  "Immortality"  in  DAG;  cf. 
also  Ecclus.  2 1-6,  Pss.  of  Solomon  13sf.) 

12.  as  a  father:  LXX  (Heb.  12e)  reads  "  scourges," 
probably  representing  the  presumably  correct  reading 
"  afflicts,"  as  in  Job.  018. 

13-18.  Couplets  in  praise  of  wisdom,  possibly  a 
continuation  of  i-io,  but  probably  a  separate  frag 
ment  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  wisdom.  It  and  igf. 
are  closely  related  to  the  hymn  in  praise  of  wisdom 
in  8,  and  may  represent  an  excerpt  from  an  earlier 
recension  of  it. 

15.  Repeated  in  a  slightly  modified  form  in  811. 

19f.  A  comment  on  the  place  of  Wisdom  in  creation, 
expanded  in  823-31*.  See  13-18*. 

21-26.  Another  fragment  on  tho  blessings  of  wisdom 
addressed  by  the  sage  to  the  young  man.  The  con 
nexion  is  clearly  broken,  "  them  "  (2ia)  having  no 
antecedent,  since  21-26  is  not  a  continuation  of  iyf. 
If,  however,  the  order  of  2ia  and  aib  be  inverted,  the 
sense  may  bo  restored. — depart :  Hcb.  difficult. 
LXX  reads  "  slip  away,"  perhaps  the  source  of  "  slip 
away  "  in  Heb.  2i. 

29-35.  Detached  exhortations  and  maxims  totally 
differing  in  stylo  from  the  rest  of  1-9,  and  more  closely 
resembling  the  maxims  of  10i-22i6.  The  connecting 
thread  is  the  conception  of  kindliness  to  one's  neigh 
bour  as  a  fundamental  part  of  morality  which  underlies 
much  of  tho  Code  of  the  Covenant  and  tho  parallel 
portions  of  D  and  H. 

27.  for  them  to  whom  it  is  due :  a  forced  rendering  ; 
Heb.  is  lit.  "  from  its  owners."  LXX  has  "  from  the 


needy,"  Poshitta  omits.  P-ead  porhaps  "  from  thy 
neighbour:.'' — power:  lit.  "  God  "  ('el),  illustrating 
the  primitive  conception  attaching  to  the  word  (cf. 
Gen.  3129,  Dt.  2832). — 32.  secret:  Heb.  implies  inti 
mate  association  (cf.  Pss.  25 14,  0014). — 34.  Neither 
11 V  nor  RVm  is  satisfactory.  Read  "  with  the  scorners 
he  shews  himself  scornful  "  (Ps.  1826).  LXX  is 
quoted  in  Jas.  4o,  1  P.  05. — Sob.  promotion  is  the  Heb. 
verb  "  to  exalt  "  or  "  to  remove  "  (as  Is.  57i4). 
"  Shame  exalts  fools,"  i.e.  "  makes  them  notorious," 
is  possible  but  forced.  An  attractive  emendation  is 
"  fools  change  their  glory  into  shame  "  (cf.  Hos.  47). 
14i8  may  give  the  original  text,  "  foois  await  shame." 

IV.  1-9,   10-19,  20-27.  Three  hortatory  discourses 
exactly  similar  to  those  in  2  and  3.     Tho  subject  is 
the    praise    of    Wisdom,    and    the   description    of   the 
blessings  shu  confers. 

3f.  One  of  the  few  passages  referring  to  Heb.  educa 
tional  methods  (pp.  1091'.).  Instruction  is  oral,  given 
by  the  father  or  the  mother  (la).  Books  arc  not  men 
tioned,  and  it  is  difficult  to  infer  the  nature  of  the 
teaching,  whether  it  consisted  of  instruction  in  the  Law, 
or  merely  the  advice  of  experience  given  to  youth. 
The  date  may  be  about  the  third  century  B.C. — 7. 
Heb.  yields  no  good  sense,  "  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
is,  get  wisdom."  LXX  probably  correctly  omits  tho 
verse. — 9.  crown  of  beauty:  lit.  "glorious  crown" 
(cf.  Is.  28i,  Job.  19g).  The  figure  is  from  the  custom 
of  wearing  wreaths  on  festal  occasions,  hardly,  as 
Is.  28i  shows,  a  sign  of  Greek  or  Roman  influence. 

10-18.  A  discourse  describing  the  way  of  lifo  and 
tho  way  of  death  (cf.  "  Tho  Two  Ways,"  tho  earlier 
Jewish  portion  of  the  Didache). 

12a.  cf.  Job.  18/«,  tho  idea  being  tho  cramping  and 
hindering  of  one's  steps  by  a  narrow  and  rocky  path. — 
13b.  cf.  Dt.  3247.  Note  the  gradual  deepening  of  the 
sense  of  "  life,"  beginning  with  prolonging  of  days, 
as  in  Dt.  3247,  and  gaining  in  spiritual  content  until 
it  comes  to  mean  the  knowledge  of  God  and  com 
munion  with  Him  (Jn.  1?3  ;  cf.  "  the  lifo  which  is 
life  indeed,"  1  Tim.  619). — 14-17.  Probably  the  same 
class  as  that  described  in  1 10-19,  belonging  to  oity 
life  rather  than  to  an  agricultural  or  nomad  state  of 
society. — 18.  unto  the  perfect  day:  lit.  "  until  the  day 
is  established,"  which  may  mean  either  the  full  morn 
ing  light  or  the  noon-day.  The  reference  may  be  to 
the  good  old  age  of  a  righteous  life,  its  radiant  cul 
mination,  or,  less  probably,  to  the  Day  of  tho  Lord, 
which  will  be  light  for  tho  righteous  (cf.  Is.  3026,  34s). 

20-27.  A  third  discourse  exhorting  the  young  man 
to  heed  the  instruction  of  the  sage  and  adhere  to  the 
path  of  uprightness. 

23.  heart :  in  Heb.  the  seat  not  of  the  emotions 
but  of  the  intellect  (cf.  Hos.  7n,  where  "without 
heart"  means  "without  intelligence").  The  seat  of 
the  emotions  in  the  OT  is  represented  by  tho  bowels, 
the  will  and  moral  perceptions  by  the  reins  (cf.  Jer. 
419,  Ps.  167). — issues  :  lit.  "  goings  forth  "  (cf.  Ps. 
6820). — it:  i.e.  the  obedience  recommended  in  zyi, 
lifo,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  is  the  result  of 
obedience  (cf.  Dt.  8247). 

V.  1-23.  The  first  discourse  against  sexual  vice,  and 
exhortation  to  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  (cf.  624-35, 
7,    913-18).     A  comparison    of   the    later    codes    (e.g. 
Lev.  18,  20,  II)  with  the  earlier,  shows  tho  increasing 
stress  laid  on  sexual  purity,  and  increasing  prevalence 
of  adidtery. 

3-6.  Description  of  the  strange  woman  (2i6*).' — 4. 
wormwood  (Am.  67,  Jer.  915)  :  a  bitter  and  poisonous 
herb,  probably  a  species  of  Artemisia.  In  Rev.  8iof. 
it  has  become  an  eschatological  abstraction.  For  the 
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thought  of  bitterness  and  poison  in  the  present  con- 
noxion  cf.  the  water  of  jealousy  (Nu.  5).' — 6.  Corrupt. 
llencl  "  iSiic  dooa  not  tread  the  way  of  life,  her  paths 
waver." 

7-14.  Tlu-  evil  rC'-nltf;  of  relations  with  the  strange 
woman.  Theso  fail  into  three  divisions — loss  of 
wealth  and  position  (of.),  physical  deterioration  (n), 
legal  penalties  (14,  cf,  633*).  Adultery  is  treated  as 
more  serious  and  dancerous  than  intercourse  with  a 
harlot.  H  (Lev.  20 10),  Ezck.  2845-47,  and  D  (Dt. 
9.222)  sentence  both  parties  to  death.  The  story  of 
David  and  Bathpheba  implies  the  death  penalty.  In 
later  practice  the  punishment  appears  to  have  been 
less  severe  (cf.  Ecclus.  23i8-26).  Jn.  85  implies  that 
the  older  regulation  was  still  in  force,  although  it 
might  bo  relaxed.  (Probably  the  ordeal  for  the  sus 
pected  wife  (Nu.  611-29*)  was  older  still.)  (See  Gray, 
Numbers,  ICC.) 

7a.  Head  "  son."- — 9.  the  cruel :  the  text,  if  cor 
rect,  refers  apparently  to  the  outraged  husband,  but 
"to  foreigners"  (Targ.)  suits  the  parallelism  bettor. 
The  reference  would  then  be  general  to  tho  circle  of 
foreign  courtesans  and  panders. — 14.  Render  "  I  had 
almost  fallen  into  all  evil,''  i.e.  legal  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  local  synagogue. 

15-20.  Exhortation  to  conjugal  fidelity.  For  the 
metaphor  of  the  weil  and  the  cistern  cf.  Ca.  412,15, 
and  for  that  of  the  roe  cf.  Ca.  4s.  Some  find  a  parallel 
to  i^a  in  Kc.  12 1,  reading  "  remember  thy  well  in  the 
day*  of  thy  youth.'' 

21-23.  Closing  remarks  on  the  retributive  nature  of 
the  Dfvine  moral  government. 

21.  makeih  level:  the  same  word  as  in  6a  ;  rend 
mg.  here.  The  primary  meaning  is  "  weigh  "  (cf.  the 
noun  in  Is.  40 12,  "scales"). — 22.  (he  wicked  (LXX 
omits)  :  probably  a  gloss,  as  tho  passage  Is  a  general 
statement  cf  the  principle  of  retribution,  a  man  suffers 
for  his  own  sin. 

VI.  1-19.  A  section  totally  dissimilar  from  the  rest 
of  this  division  of  Pr.  It  consists  of  four  short  sub 
sections — 1-5  against  suretyship,  6-n  against  sloth, 
12-15  against  talebearing,  16-19  against  seven  sins. 
Then  the  subject,  of  sexual  vice  ig  continued  from  5. 
i— 19  obviously  breaks  the  connexion,  and  was  probably 
inserted  after  the  compilation  of  1-9. 

1-5.  The  Dangers  of  Suretyship. — Early  Semitic 
legislation  does  not  deal  directly  with  suretyship, 
although  directions  relating  to  pledges  and  release 
from  debt  are  given.  In  Neh.  5  we  have  a  case  of 
mortgage  and  its  hardship.  The  practice  of  giving 
personal  security  probably  grew  up  in  post-exilic 
times.  See  also  llis,  17i8,  20i6,  22s6f.,  27is; 
Ecclus.  813,  29 1. 1-20. 

I.  stricken  hands:    cf.  Job.  17s,  Ezck.  17is,  Ezr, 
10i9. — 3.  The  context  favours  IWm. — importune:  the 
Heb.  means  "  to  rage   against,"    "  be   arrogant  "  (cf. 
Eahab   in   Is.    30;).     The   endangered   surety   should 
take  strong  measures  to  force  his  friend  cither  to  meet 
his  liabilities  or  to  set  him  free  from  his  bond. 

6-ii.  The  Dangers  of  Sloth.— C/.  3024  and  2430-34. 
The  latter  is  evidently  derived  from  tho  same  source  as 
this  passage,  and  requires  fio  to  moke  the  connexion 
clear  between  32  and  33.  The  ant  figures  in  most  of 
the  "ancient  proverbial  lore  as  the  type  of  provident 
thrift  and  industry.  The  LXX  adds,  probably  in 
correctly,  some  clauses  concerning  the  bee. 

II.  robber:      lit.     "rover,"    almost    equivalent    to 
"  tramp." — armed  man :   lit.  "  man  with  a  shield." 

12-15.  Description  and  Retribution  cf  the  Tale 
bearer. — Tho  earliest  codes  reflect  the  prevalence  of 
this  social  crime  (cf,  Ex.  23 1,  Lev.  19i6), 


IS.  worthless  persons  liu>.  "man  of  Belinl,"  mere 
commonly  in  Heb.  "son  of  Belial"  (Dt.  1813*).  Tho 
usually  accept eel  derive  t  icn  (see  BOB)  regards  "  Belial " 
as  a  compound  signifying  "  without  worth."  But  al\ 
the  uses  of  the  word  do  not  agree  with  this  derivation 
(cf.  Ps.  18.}),  and  especially  its  use  as  a  proper  namo 
(2  Cor.  615,  Asc.  Is.  823).  It  may  be  the  name  of  some 
Bab.  deity  (cf.  EBi).— 13.  Malan  cites  the  apposite 
parallel  from  the  Institutes  of  Manu  :  "  Beware  of 
having  nimble  hands  and  moveable  feet,  a  winking 
eye,  cf  being  crooked  in  thy  ways,  of  having  a  voluble 
tongue,  and  of  being  clever  at  doing  mischief  to 
others." — 15b.  A  verbal  parallel  occurs  in  29i. 

16-19.  Seven  Tlungs  Hateful  to  Goti.—  Possibly  tho 
insertion  of  this  short  passage  hero  was  suggested  by 
the  recurrence  in  it  (igb)  of  the  unusual  phrase  in 
14!},  "  scattcreth  strifes."  It  reflects  throughout  a 
literary  acquaintance  with  OT,  and  is  therefore  prob 
ably  late.  All  the  characteristics  mentioned  occur  in 
other  parts  of  OT  (cf.  Is.  2u,  Ps.  31  is,  Is.  593,7, 
Gen.  65,  etc.). 

20-35.  Warning  against  the  Adulteress. — Here  the 
subject  of  ch.  5  is  resumed,  exhortation  to  sexual 
purity  (see  57-14*). 

22l.  The  change  to  the  sing.  ("  it  ")  in  22  points  to 
some  disarrangement,  and  the  close  connexion  between 
20  and  23  suggests  that  23  should  follow  21,  and  that 
before  22  a  clause  introducing  wisdom  as  tho  subject 
has  been  lost,— 25.  Cf.  Job  31 1,  Mr,  628.— 26,  Tho 
text  is  obscure  and  probably  corrupt  (cf.  ICC),  AV  and 
RV  incorrect.  The  main  problem  is  whether  the 
harlot  is  synonymous  or  contrasted  with  the  adulteress. 
The  latter  is  more  probable  ;  tiie  harlot  only  hunts 
for  a  piece  of  bread — i.e.  for  a  livelihood — the  adulteress 
seeks  to  ruin  her  victim.  Tho  man  is  throughout  tho 
foolish  victim,  and  the  adulteress  is  the  temptress. 

30-35.  A  contrast  between  the  fate  of  a  thief  and 
that  of  the  adulterer.  The  point  is  not  clear.  MT 
means  that  a  thief  who  steals  to  satisfy  his  desire  docs 
not  lose  social  prestige,  nevertheless  he  must  pay  the 
penalty  in  a  fine.  Many  regard  this  as  unsatisfactory, 
and  soa  may  be  a  question  (so  some  MSS.),  "  do  they 
not  despise,  etc.  ?  " — i.e.  the  thief  only  loses  the  respect 
of  his  follows,  biit  escapes  further  punishment  by  pay 
ment  of  a  fine,  while  the  adulterer  loses  caste  and  cannot 
escape  the  penalty  of  the  law  by  private  arrangement 
with  the  jealous  husband.  But  can  a  thief,  who  steals 
to  satisfy  his  hunger,  pay  sevenfold  for  his  offence  ? 

31.  Sevenfold :  for  the  law  of  restitution  in  cases  of 
theft  and  fraud  cf.  Ex.  22 1,  five-  or  fourfold;  224,7, 
double ;  I.«v.  65,  restoration  of  the  principal  plus 
one-fifth.  Lk.  19s  and  2  S.  12e  show  that  the  fourfold 
measure  was  apparently  the  prevalent  one.  Sevenfold 
is  probably  rhetorical  rather  than  legal. 

VII.  1-27.  The  longest  and  most  elaborate  descrip 
tion  of  the  adulteress,  the  fate  of  her  victim,  and  the 
value  of  wisdom  as  a  safeguard. 

1-5.  General  advice  to  the  young  man  to  observe  tho 
commandments  and  the  torah  of  the  sage,  that  he 
may  be  preserved  from  the  adulteress. 

3b.  cf.  2  Cor.  33,  and  for  the  opposite  thought 
Jer.  17i. — 4°.  kinswoman:  lit,  "one  well  known," 
"  familiar  friend,"  only  in  Ruth  2i,  82  besides. 

6-23.  A  vivid  and  dramatic  representation  of  the 
capture  of  a  young  and  foolish  man  by  an  adulteress. 

6-9.  The  sage,  looking  through  his  lattice  in  tho 
evening,  sees  a  young  man  approach  the  corner  where 
che  adulteress  lives.  The  LXX  makes  her  look  out 
of  her  window  in  search  of  prey,  a  more  vivid  reading 
than  that  of  MT,  and  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
the  next  picture,  in  10,  of  her  eager  rush  to  meet  him. 
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l!>-12,  Description  of  the  adulteress,  her  restlessness 
and  boisterous  heartiness  of  manner.  The  harlot  or 
tcmplo  prostitute  could  probably  be  easily  distinguished 
by  her  style  of  dress  and  manner,  even  if  she  did  not 
wear  a  distinctive  garment,  or  veil,  as  in  Gen.  8815 
(cf.  Ca.  57). 

13-20.  Description  of  the  adulteress's  greeting  and 
allurements. 

ISb.  i.e.  "with  brazen  face"  (cf.  mg.). — 14.  Read 
tug.  The  shclamim,  peace-  or  thank-offerings  (p.  08, 
Lev.  3*,  7n-34*),  were  probably  common  to  tho 
other  Semitic  cults  ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Mar 
seilles  temple  tariff,  c.  fourth  century  B.C.  Hence  tho 
woman  need  not  be  an  Israelite.  Vows  (p.  105,  Lev. 
7 i6f.*,  Nu.  30)  of  course  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  N.  Semitic  inscriptions. — 15.  carpets  of  tapestry : 
render  "coverlets"  (3122;.- — striped  cloths:  perhaps 
correct.  Some  kind  of  covering  is  intended. — 20.  full 
moon  :  only  here  and  Ps.  813.  The  husband's  absence 
will  extend  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  (9  may 
indicate  the  absence  of  the  moon)  until  the  mid-month 
feast  of  full  moon  (p.  101). 

22c.  The  text  is  plainly  corrupt  (ing.).  Toy's  emen 
dation,  "  like  a  calf  to  the  stall,"  yields  a  good  senr-e. 

24-27.  The  fatal  results  of  yielding  to  her  wiles. 
The  nature  of  the  disaster  is  not  explained,  but  carly 
death  seems  to  be  implied,  either  by  judicial  penalty, 
by  the  vengeance  of  the  husband,  or  by  the  physical 
decay  resulting  from  excess. 

27.  chambers  of  death :  may  be  a  poetical  synonym 
for  Sheol,  but  if  the  section  be  late,  it  may  imply 
divisions  in  the  underworld  (cf.  "  the  treasuries  "  in 
2  Esdr.  732,  where  the  same  Gr.  word  is  used  a 3  in 
the  LXX  of  this  verse). 

VIII.  Wisdom  Speaks  in  her  own  Person. — This 
chapter  forms  at  once  the  nucleus  and  the  climax  of 
this  section  of  the  book.  The  series  of  addresses  on 
practical  wisdom  is  fitly  closed  by  a  profouncler  pre 
sentation  cf  wisdom  as  the  moving  principle  in  the 
ways  of  God.  It  reinforces  the  practical  maxims  of 
1-7  with  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  wise  man 
is  in  harmony  with  God.  Its  date  probably  fixes  the 
date  of  the  whole  section  (see  Introduction,  and  for  a 
fuller  discussion  especially  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon, 
pp.  156f.).  The  relation  of  the  conception  of  Wisdom 
personified  to  the  Stoic  Logos  and  to  Greek  philosophy 
in  general  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Wisdom 
Literature  in  HDB,  and  especially  the  excellent  intro 
duction  by  Holmes  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  Charles' 
Apocrypha  and  PseudepigrapJia.)  The  two  main  lines 
of  development  of  this  conception  in  Heb.  thought  are  : 
(a)  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  the  Angel  of 
Yahweh,  developing  into  the  later  Jewish  theologou- 
menon  of  Metatron,  the  mediator  ;  (b)  the  tendency 
to  personify  the  Word  of  Yahweh  active  in  creation 
and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  developing 
into  the  quasi-personal  Menira  of  the  Targums,  and 
the  Philonian  Logos. 

1-21.  The  Place  of  Wisdom  ia  the  Government  of  the 
World. 

1-3.  Proem.  Wisdom  ia  not  secluded  in  the 
chamber  of  the  sage,  but  cries  aloud  in  the  crowded 
concourse  of  the  mart  and  highway. — 4i.  The  class  of 
persons  addressed — those  who  are  in  need  of  wisdom, 
the  simple  and  the  fools. — 6-9.  The  nature  of  the  in 
struction  offered.  Its  essential  characteristic  is  truth 
and  righteousness,  God's  own  character  as  seen  in 
His  ways  (cf.  Dt.  324).  There  is  nothing  twisted  or 
crooked  in  it. — 6.  excellent  things  :  i.e.  princely  things. 
The  word  is  unusual,  and  found  only  here  in  this  sense. 
— lOf.  Preciousness  of  the  instruction.  In  n  the 


personification  break*  down  for  a  moment,  and  the 
author  speaks  of  wisdom  in  the  third  person,  quoting 
815. 

12-10.  The  right  government  of  the  world  is  duo  to 
Wisdom. 

12.  have  . . .  dwelling :  the  Ileb.  is  strange ;  wo  should 
perhaps  read  "  create  "  or  "  possess  "  (Targ.,  Syr.). 

17-21.  The  rewards  of  those  who  receive  the  in 
struction  of  Wisdom.  Those,  who  seek  Wisdom  not 
only  find  her,  but  gain  with  her  material  prosperity 
and  honour,  although  she  is  to  be  prized  for  her  own 
sake  and  not  for  her  rewards. 

18.  durable  riches:  lit.  "ancient  riches"  (mg.). 
The  same  idea  with  the  same  Heb.  word  occurs  in 
Is.  23iS  (II Vm  "  stately  "). — The  LXX  han  a  curious 
and  interesting  addition  to  21  :  "  If  I  have  declared 
to  you  the  things  of  the  present,  I  will  bear  in  mind  to 
recount  the  things  of  the  past."  It  marks  the  separa 
tion  of  the  two  sections  of  the  chapter,  and  is  apparently 
an  exegetical  gloss,  intended  to  contrast  the  present 
government  of  the  world  by  Wisdom  with  its  creation 
in  the  past. 

2.2-31.  The  Place  cf  Wisdom  in  the  Creation  and 
Ordering  of  the  Universe. — Wisdom  is  not  conceived  as 
eternally  coexistent  with  God,  but  as  formed  before 
Creation  to  bo  the  instrument  of  creation.  Cf.  the 
Rabbinical  doctrine  that  the  Law  was  created  before 
the  world,  and  the  Philonian  conception  of  the  Logos 
as  first  immanent,  and  then  for  creation  and  in  the 
act  of  creation  emanating  from  God  in  a  quasi-personal 
form  of  existence.  In  Kcclus.  the  conception  of  Wis 
dom  found  here  is  identified  with  the  Torah.  The 
whole  passage  should  be  compared  with  Job  28, 
For  the  Christian  application  to  Christ  sec  Col.  115*. 

22f.  Wisdom  the  first  of  God's  works. — 22a.  Rcndor 
"  the  Lord  formed  me  as  the  first  (or  chief)  of  His 
ways."- — 24-23.  Wisdom  formed  before  the  world. 
As  in  all  the  OT  cosmologies  the  primeval  state  of  the 
world  is  conceived  of  as  a  watery  chaos.  See  Cos- 
mogony  in  HDB. — 25.  sealed :  lit.  "  sunk,"  according 
to  the  Semitic  idea  that  the  mountains  had  their 
bases  in  the  subterranean  ocean  (cf.  Job  26n*,  Ps.  187, 
Jon.  26.) — 26.  The  Heb.  is  almost  unintelligible  and 
probably  corrupt.  No  satisfactory  emendation  haa 
been  offered. 

27-29.  Wisdom  present  at  the  Creation.  The  Bab. 
conception  of  the  heavenly  ocean  above  separated 
from  the  ocean  below  by  a  solid  vault  is  reflected  here. 
In  the  Bab.  mythology  the  vault  is  represented  by  tho 
divided  body  of  the  Chaos  dragon  Tiamat,  slain  by 
Marduk  (Gen.  lef.*).— 27.  circle:  rather  "vault" 
(cf.  Job.  2214). — 29.  For  the  idea  of  a  boundary  fixed 
for  the  ocean  by  God  cf.  Gen.  Igf.  ;  Job.  2Gio,  38s-u  ; 
Ps.  1046-9  5  Jcr-  ^22. — 30f.  Wisdom  the  companion 
of  God. — 30.  a  master  workman:  requires  a  slight 
alteration  of  MT  ;  so  also  AV,  "one  brought  up." 
AV  seems  to  suit  the  context  better,  although  the 
LXX  and  the  Vulg.  seem  to  support  RV.  For  tho 
corresponding  term  in  the  active  sense  cf.  Nu.  11 12. 
In  Wisd.  722  we  find  Wisdom  described  as  "  the 
artificer  of  all  things  "  (see  Holmes'  note). — RVm 
"  had  delight  continually  "  suits  the  context  better, 
and  is  a  justifiable  rendering. — rejoicing:  better 
•'sporting"  (mg.). — 32-36.  Closing  exhortation  of 
Wisdom  to  the  sons  of  men. — 38.  Render  "  ho  that 
misseth  me  (mg.)  doth  violence  to  himself."  "  To 
sin  "  in  Heb.  as  in  Gr.  has  the  force  of  "  to  miss  tho 
mark."  Life's  aim  is  awry.  To  miss  intentionally 
that  which  is  the  spring  of  life  is  moral  suicide. 

IX.  The  Invitations  of  Wisdom  and  Folly  Contrasted. 
— This  section  closes  with  a  couple  of  graphic  pictures 
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of  Wisdom  and  Folly  personified,  oach  bidding  for  the 
attention  of  the  pasKeiy-by  with  offers  of  hospitality. 
Tho  two  pictures,  each  consisting  of  six  stanzas;,  arc 
now  separated  by  six  stanzas  of  unconnected  proverbs 

(7-12). 

1-6.  Wisdom's  Invitation.— The  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper  in  Mt,  22  raid  Lk.  14  may  perhaps  be 
modelled  on  this  passage.  Wisdom's  house,  with  its 
seven  pillars,  her  preparations  for  the  feast,  and  her 
message  of  invitation  are  described.  The  appoint 
ments  imply  a  city  life  and  setting  to  the  scene,  but 
whether  Jewish  or  Greek  is  not  determined  by  the 
details.  The  pillar.-'.,  viands,  and  messengers  naturally 
offer  themselves  to  allegorical  interpretations,  and  com 
mentators  from  Rashi  to  llit/.ig  have  revelled  in  the 
opportunity  (see  IOC!  and  other  commentaries). 

7-12.  Disconnected  aphorisms,  apparently  inserted 
by  ajater  scribe,  either  to  separate  the  two  pictures 
of  Wisdom  and  Folly,  or  (so  Toy)  because  this  was  a 
convenient  place  for  the  preservation  of  this  small 
collection,  though  the  convenience  is  not  entirely 
apparent. 

7-9.  The  results  of  instruction  given  to  the  scoffer 
arid  to  the  wise  man  respectively.  It  is  wasted  on  the 
scoffer,  but  bears  fruit  and  increase  in  the  wise. — 
10-12.  The  beginning  of  wisdom,  its  benefits,  and  the 
responsibility  it  brings. 

13-18.  The  Companion  Picture  of  Folly  and  her 
Invitation. 

13.  Tho  Keb.  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  Literally  it 
can  only  be  rendered  "  the  woman  of  folly  is  bois 
terous,  simplicity,  and  knows  not  what."  Toy  rear's 
"  Folly  is  loud  and  seductive,  she  knows  no  shame." 
Obviously  the  stanza  forms  a  contrast  to  the  quiet 
forethought  of  Wisdom  in  i.  Folly  offers  to  the  fool 
those  delights,  described  in  detail  in  7,  which  lead  to 
the  inevitable  fate  so  repeatedly  pointed  out. — 15. 
right :  there  is  no  implication  of  'moral  rectitude,  but 
simply  a  reference  to  those  who  are  passing  by  along 
the  highroad.— 18.  dead:  read  "  shades  "  (c/.  2x8*). 
For  the  juxtaposition  of  Rephaim  and  Sheol,  cf. 
Is.  14o. 

LXX  has  several  additional  stanzas  in  this  chapter, 
after  12  amplifying  the  idea  of  responsibility  and  the 
consequences  of  neglect  of  wisdom,  and  after  18  giving 
an  exhortation  to  avoid  folly's  invitation.  Both  are 
probably  from  the  pen  of  a  scribe,  and  illustrate  well 
the  possibility  and  the  motive  of  similar  additions 
in  Job  and  EC. 

X.-XXil.  16.  Second  Section.  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon. — For  the  character  and  date  see  Introduc 
tion.  The  general  plan  of  this  Commentary  requires 
that  the  paragraph  and  not  the  verse  be  taken  as  the 
unit  of  exegesis.  But  in  this  part  of  Pr.,  and,  indeed, 
almost  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book,  there  are  no 
paragraphs  and  very  little  indication  of  unity  of  pur 
pose  underlying  the  collection  of  aphorisms.  Hence, 
as  the  scale  of  the  Commentary  precludes  verse  by 
verse  annotation,  the  notes  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  elucidation  of  difficulties  and  obscurities,  giving 
the  renderings  to  be  preferred,  and  the  most  probable 
emendations  where  emendation  appears-  necessarv. 

2  (cf.  Ps.  37).  righteousness:  the  growth  of  the  con 
ception  of  righteousness  is  an  important  subject.  As 
in  the  Pss.,  there  is  a  specific  olass  "  the  righteous  " 
opposed  to  "  the  wicked."  The  righteous  are  generally 
synonymous  with  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant,  some 
times  equivalent  to  the  Hasidim  of  the  Greek  period. 
In  general  the  tendency  of  the  conception  of  righteous 
ness  is  towards  a  specific  moral  character,  rather  than 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  legal  duties.  This  is  im 


portant  in  view  of  the  implied  contrast  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  between   the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  such  a  righteousness  as  our  Lord  taught 
to   be  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  (cf.  Mt,  520). — 5.  Proverbs  on  agriculture  abound 
in  this  section,  but  afford  no  indication  of  date.     They 
suggest,  however,  the  popular  source  of  many  of  the 
proverbs,  the  fruit  of  practical  experience  rather  than 
of  philosophic  reflection.  — 6b  is  repeated  in  n,  where  it 
is  evidently  in  place  ;    here  it  yields  no  satisfactory 
contrast,  and  has  probably  come  in   by  mistake  for 
the  real  contrasting  clause,  which  is  lost.     For  verbal 
parallel  cf.  Hab.  £17.— 8b    is   repeated  in  10*,  where 
it  destroys   the  antithesis.     It   yields   no   satisfactory 
antithesis    here.     Possibly    the    contrast    is    that    the 
wise  man  listens  in  silence  and  is  saved,  while  the  fool 
is  too  busy  talking  to  heed  the  warning  which  would 
save  hirn  from  a  fall.— 9.  shall  be  known :    some  con 
trast  to  "  walks  securely  "  is  required.     Read  "  shall 
suffer."— 10b  has  come  in  by  mistake  from  8.     The 
LXX  may  preserve  the  original  antithesis,  "  he  who 
reproves    openly    makes    peace "    (cf.    27sf.).      If    so, 
the    "^winking"    in    10   may  not   mean   "stirring  up 
strife  "  as    in    613,   but    rather    conniving  at   wrong 
doing  in   contrast  to    faithful    reproof. — 11.  a   foun 
tain    of   life:     1314,   1427,   1622    (cf.   Ps.   369).— 12. 
love    coveretn:     1    P.   4s,   Jas.    520,    give    an    inde 
pendent  version,  possibly  based  on  an  Aram,  original, 
and  it   may  be    ultimately  a    saying    of   our    Lord's. 
— 13b  occurs  in  263  in   a   much    more   obvious   con 
nexion.— 14.   lay   up   knowledge:   this  quite  destroys 
the    antithesis.     Read     "  conceal    their    knowledge." 
The  contrast  between  wise  reticence  and  foolish  licence 
in   speech  is   the  subject  of  many  proverbs   (cf.    19, 
Ili3,  etc.;  Ecclus.  9i8,  205-7).-  present  destruction: 
better,   "  imminent  ruin." — 15.  The  power  of  wealth 
against   the   defencelessness   of  poverty   is   illustrated 
both  in  the  legal  codes  and    the  history  (cf.   Is.   5s, 
Neli.  55).— 16.  labour:    read  "wages."    'The  contrast 
is  between  the  reward  of  righteousness  and  wickedness. 
—18.  The    form    apparently   deserts    the    usual   anti 
thesis    and    presents    a    synthetic    parallelism.     LXX 
reads    "  righteous    lips    cover    hatred,"    perhaps    the 
original  text.— 19-21.  Proverbs  relating  to  the  use  of 
speech. — 22b  may  be  rendered  as  RV,  or  with  many 
commentators  "labour  adds  not  to  it"  (cf.  mg.),  an 
excellent  sense,  but  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  out 
look  of  Pr.— 23b.  Both  the  Hob.  and  the  general  sense 
are  against  the  common  rendering.     Read   "  but  for 
a  man  of  understanding  it  is  a  matter  of  worth." — 
24f.   (cf.   27-30)   states   the  retributive  theory  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  which  is  so  passion 
ately  challenged  in  Job  as  contrary  to  experience. — 
26.  One  of  the  many  aphorisms  about  the  sluggard, 
it  seems  to  interrupt  the  connexion  between  z\i.  and 
27-30.     Possibly   it    belonged   originally,   as   its   form 
suggests,  to  25f.— 30.  dwell  in  the  land :  it  was  through 
the  Exile  that  "  to  dwell  in  the  land,"  Yahweh's  land, 
came  to  be  the  expression  of  the  highest  hope  of  the 
pious  Jew,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Messianic  hope. 
Cf.  Hos.  93  for  an  early  expression,  and  Is.  33i7  for  a 
development  of  the  idea.     It  is  reflected  in  Mt.  65. — 
31f.  Connected     in    subject    with     19-21.     Tho    two 
groups — 19-21,  3if.,  and  24!,  27-30 — may  originally 
have  formed  separate  collections. 

XI.  The  orthodox  view  of  strictly  retributive  justice 
found  in  1024f.,  27-30  is  represented  by  a  further 
group  (2-8,  18-21,  and  31).  Proverbs  concerning 
speech  are  also  frequent  (9,  i2f.).  There  are,  moreover, 
several  new  points — e.g.  the  value  of  wisdom  to  the 
community  (14)  ;  the  popularity  of  the  prosperity  of 
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the  righteous  (10),  possibly  referring  to  the  popular 
story  of  Mordecai  and  Human  ;  the  value  of  discretion 
in  a  woman  (16  and  22)  ;  liberality,  especially  in  the 
handling  of  the  corn  supply,  evidently  reflecting  a  city 
point  of  view  (24-26)  ;  also  a  proverb  dealing  with 
commercial  ethics  (i),  reflected  in  D  and  H  (Dt.  25i5, 
Ezek.  45 10,  Lev.  19s 6). 

7.  Lit.   '•  When  a  wicked  man  dies  hope  perishes, 
and  the  expectation  of  vigour  perishes."     There  is  no 
satisfactory    antithesis    in    7b,    and    7a   is    metrically 
irregular.     The  LXX  preserves  an  antithesis,  "  When 
the  righteous  man  dies  his  hope  does  not  perish,  but 
the  boasting  of  the  wicked   perishes."     The  original 
is  perhaps  preserved  here.     Toy's  objection  that  Pr. 
does  not  deal  with  a  future    life  (1432*)  depends  on 
the  date  of  individual  aphorisms,  and  a  collection  of 
early  proverbs  might  easily  contain  isolated  aphorisms 
of  a  much  later  period.— -8.  in  his  stead :     this   has 
occasioned  difficulty  ;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  wicked 
suffers  instead  of  the  righteous,  but  that  ultimately 
Divine  justice  assigns  his  proper  place  to  each.     It 
asserts    the    principle    of    10241.* — 16.  An    antithesis 
between  women  and  men  is  found  only  here  in  Pr. 
The  contrast  is  not  apposite,  and  the  two  lines  may 
(so  LXX)  be  the  first  and  last  lines  respectively  of  two 
pairs  of  contrasts,  one  between  women  and  the  other 
between    men. — 18.  Render    "  wages    of    deceit,"    i.e. 
illusory   gain. — 19a   is    very    uncertain,     (a)  The   AV 
should  be  more  exactly ''  so  righteousness  tendeth,  etc.," 
and  "  he  that  pursueth,  etc.,"  connecting  the  verse  with 
the  previous  one.     (b)  RV  "  he  that  is  steadfast  "  is 
without  philological  justification,     (c)  The  LXX  reads 
"  son,"  which  yields  a  good  sense. — 21.  Read  mrj. — 
22.  jewel:    read  "  nose-ring  "  (Gen.  2122),  the  regular 
ornament   of  women   in   the    East.- — 24.  Read    ing. — • 

30.  Difficult.     Lit.    "  the  fruit  of  the   righteous   is  a 
tree  of  life,  and  a  wise  man  takes  souls  "  (i.e.  persons). 
Both  AV  and  RV  give  impossible  translations  of  sob. 
A  slight  change,  suggested  by  LXX,  gives  a  good  sense 
and  satisfactory  antithesis  :  "  the  fruit  of  righteousness 
is  a  tree  of  life,  but  violence  destroys  (men's)  lives." — 

31.  There  is  probably  some  connexion  between  1  P. 
4i8  and   this   verse.     Possibly  wo  should   substitute 
"  recompensed  "   for   "  punished,"   following   the   line 
of  exegesis  suggested  in  1  P.     The  Heb.  verb  means 
"  to  repay,"  "  give  what  is  due."     The  righteous  do 
not  escape  the  consequences  of  their  faults,  how  much 
less  will  the  sinner  ! 

XII.  Here  we  have  a  number  of  proverbs  handling 
the  favourite  subject  of  retribution  (2f.,  7,  14,  21,  28). 
Several  deal  with  speech  (6,  13,  16-19,  22!).  Other 
subjects  treated  of  are  the  virtuous  woman,  humanity 
to  animals,  and  the  sluggard.  No  new  feature  appears. 

8.  of  a  perverse  heart:    Toy  happily  translates  "  a 
wrong-headed  man." — 9  is  interesting  as  pointing  to 
the  growth  of  social  distinctions  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  picture  of  later  Jewish  life  that  we  gather  from 
the    Rabbinical    literature    shows    an    aristocracy    of 
intellect  rather  than  of  wealth. — honoureth  himself: 
the   Hob.   implies   rather   "  plays   the  great   man."— 
10.  Reflected  in  D  (cf.  Dt.  014,  254).— 12.  Very  diffi 
cult.     The  RV  renders  the  Heb.  as  well  as  it  can  bo 
rendered,    but    yields   no   satisfactory   meaning.     The 
LXX,  slightly  changing  the  word  for  "  net  "  and  trans 
ferring  it  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  gives  the  only  satis 
factory  solution  :    "  the  wicked  desire  evil  tilings,  but 
the  roots  of  the  pious  arc  firm." — 16.  coneealeih  shame: 
the  idea  conveyed  in  the  context  is  that  the  prudent 
man  takes  no  notice  of  an  insult ;   Toy  "  ignores  an 
affront." —-25.  Heaviness  :  read  "  anxiety  "  (cf.  my.). — 
26a  ia  untranslateable.     RV  is  not  admissible.     The 


LXX  is  perhaps  best :  "  the  righteous  takes  thought 
for  his  neighbour."  Many  read  "  the  righteous 
searches  out  his  pasture." — -27  offers  no  clear  anti 
thesis,  and  the  text  is  corrupt. — 27a  appears  to  be  a 
hunting  metaphor,  but  the  word  translated  "  roast.  " 
(so  the  Rabbis)  is  quite  unknown.  Modern  .scholars 
derive  from  Arabic,  and  render  "  rouse  "  or  "  start."— 
27b.  Read  "  there  is  valuable  wealth  for  the  diligent 
man." — 28b.  MT  cannot  be  translated.  EV  contains 
about  as  many  mistakes  as  could  bo  packed  into  so 
short  a  sentence.  The  LXX  shows  that  tho  second 
clause  contains,  not  a  synthesis  as  it  is  now,  but  an 
antithesis.  The  original  probably  read  "  but  the  way 
of  tho  wicked  (leads)  to  death." 

XIII.  This  chapter  has  little  that  is  fresh  and  no 
new  groups  of  proverbs.  We  havo  a  well-known 
reference  to  the  weariness  of  waiting  for  a  hope  that 
comes  not  (12  arid  iga).  There  is  a  now  proverb 
relating  to  the  faithfulness  of  messenger.-;,  perhaps  with 
reference  to  diplomatic  missions. 

5.  is  loathsome:  render  "  behaves  vilely." — 7.  Both 
AV  and  RV  obscure  the  point  of  the  aphorism,  which 
contrasts  two  equally  obnoxious  social  shams.  Trans 
late,  "  There  are  poor  people  who  pretend  to  bo  rich, 
and  there  are  rich  people  who  feign  they  are  poor." — 
8.  The  last  words  appear  to  havo  come  in  by  ditto- 
graphy  from  i.  The  real  point  of  the  contrast  in 
tended  appears  in  10i5 — tho  social  disadvantage  of 
poverty — and  the  last  words  should  express  a  similar 
thought. — 9.  rejoiceth  is  hardly  appropriate ;  read 
with  a  slight  emendation  "  ariseth  "  (cf.  Ps.  1124). 
LXX  reads  "  is  for  ever."  The  earlier  meaning  of 
"  light  "  and  "  lamp  "  is  the  preservation  of  the  family 
name  and  honour  (cf.  the  promise  to  David  to  give  him 
a  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  1  K.  1136,  Ps.  132i7).  Later  it 
acquires  a  more  ethical  meaning,  "  the  path  of  the  just 
is  as  a  shining  light." — 10.  The  text  is  very  uncertain. 
The  first  three  letters  of  MT  are  probably  repeated  by 
scribal  error  from  9.  Omitt'ng  them  we  read  "  pre 
sumption  causes  strife."  But  the  proverb  is  probably 
a  corrupt  form  of  11 2,  as  comparison  with  it  suggests. — 

11.  The  Heb.    reads   lit.    "  Wealth    from   nothingness 
grows  less,   but  he  who  gathers  by  hand  increases." 
Some  change  is  clearly  needed.     The  LXX  gives  a 
better  sense  and  a  suitable  contrast,  "  wealth  got  in 
haste  "   (cf.   202i,   £822).     Tho  force  of  "  by  hand  " 
(cf.  mg.}  is  "  gradually,"  not  "  by  labour  "  as  the  RV. — 
13a  is  the  converse  of  162oa. — the  word:    tho  moral 
law,   the   law   of   Yahweh. — 15b   gives   no   intelligible 
sense,  and   cannot   bo  related   to    isa.     Lit.   it  reads 
"  the    way    of    the    treacherous    is    enduring "  ;     RV 
"  rugged  "    has    no    justification.     LXX    reads,    with 
slight    change,    "  is    in    destruction."     But    the    two 
clauses   are   still   unrelated,   and   probably   belong   to 
different  couplets  (cf.  Ecclus.  41 10). — 17.  Tho  contrast 
is  apparently  between  the  mischief  caused  by  a  bad 
or  incompetent   messenger  and   the   prosperous  issue 
of  affairs  conducted  by  a  reliable  envoy  or  ambassador. 
Tho    word    used    for   ambassador   or    envoy    suggests 
rather  a  political  sense,  and  tho  LXX  has  the  interest 
ing  though  probably  erroneous  rendering  "  a  rash  king 
gets  into  trouble,  but  a  wise  ambassador  will  deliver 
him."     Road  "  A  false  (or  untrustworthy)  messenger 
causes  (his  sender)  to  fall  into  trouble  "  (cf.  2013). — 
19.  Another  case  of  two  unrelated  lines.     For  iga  cf. 

12,  and  for  igb  cf.  2937. — 23.  Tho  Hob.  gives  no  satis 
factory    sense   or   intelligible   contrast.     It    reads    lit. 
"  The  fallow  ground  (as  Hos.  10i2,  Jer.  43)  of  tho  poor 
is  abundance  of  food,  and  there  is  that  is  swept  away 
by  injustice."     The  VSS  show  similar  confusion.     No 
satisfactory  emendation  has  been  proposed. 
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XIV.  Jn  'his,  as  in  each  of  the  preceding  chapters  in 
this  section,  aphorisms  on  the  moral  government  of  the 
vrorld  come  first  in  number.     There  are  rather  more  in 
this  chapter  of  a  political  and  social  character,  while  a 
group  that  might  be  called  psychological  appears  for 
the  iirst  time  (e.g.   10.  13,  and  in  part  30).     The  con 
trast  between  wisdom  and  folly,  simplicity  and  pru 
dence,  also  yields  a  fairly  numerous  group. 

1.  MT   cannot   be  translated.     la   is   probably  the 
quotation  of  9ia.  and   ib  is  added  as  an  aphoristic 
and     antithetic     comment.     Read     "  Wisdom     hath 
buildod  her  house,  but  foliy  tears  it  down  with  her 
hands." — 3.  rod:    lit.    "  filiout  "   (my.)  or   "  t\rig,"   as 
in  Is.  Hi,  the  on!}'  other  place  where  the  word  occurs. 
Hence,  if  the  text  is  sound,  the  fool's  mouth  is  repre 
sented  as  sending  forth  a  branch  of  folly.     But  tlu's 
leaves  the  antithesis  without  point.     Wo  expect  some 
word  conveying  the  harmfulnes-s  of  the  fool's  speech 
to  himself.— 4a  yields  no  intelligible  contrast ;   a  slight 
emendation,   "  where  there  are  no  oxen   there   is  no 
corn,"  gives  it. — 7.  The  straightforward  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  is,  "  If  thou  go  from  tin-  piosoneo  of  a  fool 
thou  hast  not  known   lips  of  knowledge  " — i.<.   time 
spent  in  a  fool's  company  is  timo  wasted.     But  the 
text    is    very    uncertain.     LXX    may    preserve    the 
original,  "  All  things  are  contrary  to  a  fool,  but  wise, 
lips  arc  instruments  of  perfection,"  evidently  following 
:?0i5   for   /b. — 9.  Another   very   difficult   verso.     Tho 
lit.  translation,  as.  far  as  one  can  be  given,  is  "  Guilt 
(or  a  guilt  offering)  mocks  fools,  but  among  (lit.   be 
tween)  the  upright  there  is  good  pleasure."     It  is  hard 
to  extract  any  sense  from  this.     LXX.  evidently  with 
a  widely  different  text  in  oa,  has  "  the  houses  of  trans 
gressors    need    purificaiion,    but    the-    houses    of    the 
righteous    are  acceptable   (i.e.   to   God)."     The  word 
"  mocks  "  is  the  trouble.     A  slight  emendation  would 
give  "  fools  go  astray  by  guilt,"  which  yields  a  possible 
sense. — 13.   Cf. 

"  Our  fdncerest  laughter  with  some  pain  is  fraught, 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thoughts.'' 

14.  Instead  of  the  difficult  "  from  himself,"  read  the 
necessary  "  from  his  deeds,"  UK-  same  verb  being  .sup 
plied  as  in  i. to. — 17b.  Omit,  with  LXX,  one  Hob. 
letter,  and  read,  to  the  improvement  of  sense  and 
antithesis,  "  but  a  man  of  thought  endures."  Tho 
Heb.  for  "  a  quick-tempered  man  "  u  lit.  "  one  who 
is  short  of  nostrils  "  ;  a  patient  man  is  "  long  of 
nostrils  '' — i.e.  his  anger  does  not  soon  become  ap 
parent,  by  a  snort! — 18.  are  covered:  the  verb  (Job 
862)  is  Aram.  Render  "  tin'  prudent  wait  for  know 
ledge.'" — 21.  Is  happy:  rather  "is  blessed  by  God," 
as  in  Ps.  li,  "  blessed  is  the  man." — 24b  is  tautologoua 
and  yields  no  antithesis.  Read  "  Tho  crown  of  the 
wise  is  their  wisdom,  the  chaplet  of  fools  is  their 
folly"  (LXX).— 32.  in  his  death:  r-ad,  transposing 
two  loiters,  "  in  his  inteurity  "  (so  LXX). — 35.  causeth 
Shame:  properly  '•  disappoints  " — i.e.  in  a  political 
sense,  one  who  is  a  political  or  diplomatic  failure. 

XV.  This  chapter  makes  no  new  departure.     Pro 
verbs  concerning  the  moral  government  of  the  world 
again  occupy  the  chief  place.     One  (n)  is  noteworthy 
as  showing  an  extended  conception  of  the  sphere  o'f 
God's    government.     Earlier    Heb.    religion    regarded 
Sheol  as  outside  the  kingdom  of  God  ;   there  the  dead 
do  not  praise  or  remember  Him.     Wo  have  also  some 
more  psychological  proverbs  dealing  with  the  value  of 
cheerfulness. 

2.  utteretii  aright:    paraphrase  rather  than  trans 


lation,  lit.  "  makes  good."  Head  "  drops  "  (as  By. 
822,  Job.  2922),  a  more  natural  contrast  to  "  pours 
out  "  in  sb. — 8.  The  conception  of  God's  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  begins  to  appear  clearly  in  the  later 
Wisdom-literature  (cf.  Job.  2431,  2  Ch.  169).  The 
earliest  occurrence  is  in  Jcr.  3219. — 7.  disperse:  else 
where  only  in  a  bad  sense.  A  change  of  ono  letter 
gives  "  preserve,"  which  suits  the  context  better. — 
doeth  not  so  is  poor  sense,  as  the  mind  cannot  bo  said 
to  scatter  or  disperse  knowledge.  RVm,  though 
possible,  gives  no  contrast.  Read  "  does  not  under 
stand."--!!.  See  above.  "  Abaddon  "  occurs  in  OT, 
principally  in  Wisdom-literature  (cf.  27 20;  Job  266, 
2822,  31 12  ;  also  in  Ps.  S8n).  In  each  case  it  denotes 
a  region  of  the  underworld,  and  is  apparently  a 
•synonym  for  Sheol.  In  Rev.  9n*  Abaddon  has  become 
the  name  of  the  angel  who  rules  the  abyss,  and  is 
identified  by  the  writer  with  Apcllyon.  The  same 
conception  is  found  in  Rabbinical  literature.  Voltor, 
in  his  commentary  on  Rev.,  identifies  Abaddon  with 
Ahriman,  suggesting  that  the  change  from  the  concep 
tion  of  Abaddon  as  a  place  to  that  of  an  angel  is  duo 
to  Persian  influence,  the  source  of  much  of  later  Jewish 
angelology. — 17.  dinner:  elsewhere  only  in  2  K. 
2030  =  Jer.  5234.  It  means  primarily  a  portion  for  a 
journey,  heuce  here  a  slender,  frugal  meal.  A  "  stalled 
ox  "  is  a  fatted  ox,  one  kept  in  the  stall  and  fed. — 
19a.  Read  ''  is  hedged  with  thorns." — 19b.  Wo  expect 
the,  contrast  of  ''  diligent  "  with  "  sluggard,"  hence 
emend  "  upright  "  to  "  active  "  or  "  diligent  "  (LXX). 
— an  highway:  cf.  Is.  57i4.  Tho  road  is  prepared  for 
a  great  person  in  the  East  by  casting  up  stones  and 
earth  to  form  a  raised  way. — '25.  The  ease  with  which 
boundaries  can  be  altered  in  the  East  is  reflected  in 
early  legislation  (Dt.  19i4,  27i7). — 26b  is  clearly  in 
disorder,  as  the  YSS  show.  Transpose  the  first  "two 
words  in  the  Heb.  and  understand  "  to  him,"  reading 
"  tho  words  of  the  pure  are  a  pleasure  to  him." — 
30.  the  light  of  the  eyes :  may  bo  taken  (a)  lit.  as  tho 
light  of  the  sun  (rf.  Eo.  117)  and  regarded  as  a  com 
parison  with  sob  or  (b)  symbolically  as  good  news 
which  is  reflected  in  the  lighting  up  of  the  face. 

XVI.  The  special  feature  is  a  group  of  aphorisms 
(10-15)  relating  to  kings.  The  sentiments  seem  rather 
to  reflect  the  picture  of  the  ideal  king  than  to  indicate 
any  particular  period.  The  mataphars  employed  and 
the  character  depicted  suggest  a  parallel  with  tho 
idea!  king  of  Ps.  72. 

4.  The  lit.  rendering  of  4a  is  "  Yahweh  has  made 
every  work  for  its  answer  " — i.e.  the  nexus  of  cause 
and  effect  seen  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world 
is  His  work,  a  kind  of  prearranged  harmony.  The 
supreme  instance  is  the  case  of  the  wicked,  their 
answer  is  the  day  of  evil.  We  have  an  assertion  of 
the  righteousness  of  Yahweh's  government  rather  than 
of  their  predestination  to  judgment.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  existence,  of  the  belief  in  pre 
destination  to  blessing  and  judgment  in  later  Jewish 
theology.  This  determinism  is  the  fundamental 
feature  in  the  eschatology  of  the  Apocalyptists. — 
5.  llso*. — 6.  An  excellent  illustration  is  found  in 
Dan.  427  (cf.  also  Ezek.  1821,27).  Render  6b  "And 
by  the  fear  of  Yahweh  there  is  escape  from  calamity." — 
8.  cf.  Ioi6. 

10-1S.  This  group  relating  to  kings  does  not  pre 
serve  the  antithetic  form  characteristic  of  this  section. 
— 10.  A  divius  sentence:  lit.  "divination."  For  the 
precise  meaning  see  Driver  on  Dt.  ISiof. — lla.  just: 
qualifier  "scales"  only.  Possibly,  in  view  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  group,  "  tho  Lord's  "  originally 
read  "  tho  king's,''  and  war-:  afterward",  through  rnie- 
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apprehension,  changed  to  ths  present  reading.  The 
authorization  of  normal  weights  and  balances  is  then 
ascribed  to  the  king.  Thia  may  be  illustrated  from  a 
lion  vreight  found  at  Abydos  (c.  vi.-v.  cent.  B.C.),  with 
the  inscription  "  correct  according  to  the  commip$ioners 
of  money.7'— 15b.  cf.  2  S.  23af.  ;  Pss.  05io,  726.— the 
latter  rain:  not  the  heavy  autumn  and  winter  rain  (Hob. 
"  the  pourcr  "),  which  breaks  up  the  dry  clods,  but  tho 
gentler  spring  rain  which  fertilizes  the  crops. — 20.  cf. 
1813. — 21.  learning:  Toy's  rendering,  here  and  in  23, 
"  persuasiveness  "  or  "  power  of  persuasion,"  is  too  free. 
Tho  word  may  have  both  a  passive  and  an  active 
(cf.  Dt.  322)  meaning.  The  sense  requires  the  latter  : 
agreeable  speech  increases  a  man's  capacity  of  im 
parting  knowledge. — 25-=14i2.  Like  tho  doublets  in 
the  Synoptic  C4ospels,  this  and  other  doublets  in  tho 
same  section  suggest  that  the  editor  is  using  rnoro 
than  one  source,  and  that  the  proverb  occurs  in  both 
his  sources — i.e.  he  is  handling  groups  or  collections 
rather  than  selecting  isolated  aphorisms  and  arranging 
them. — 26.  Read  ing. — 27-30.  A  group  on  slander  (cf. 
612-14  *).— 28.  chief  friends:  cf.  2i?,  Ps.  5013.  The 
word  means  "  prince  "  in  Gen.  8615,  Zech.  9?,  and  the 
rendering  "  alienates  the  prince "  is  possible.  But 
"  separates  friends  "  is  probably  the  best  rendering. — 
31b.  RVm  is  unwarranted.  The  meaning  is  that 
length  of  days  is  tho  reward  of  righteousness  (cf.  Ps. 
91 16  and  the  Deuteronomic  expression  "  that  thou 
mayst  prolong  thy  days." — 33.  In  primitive  Heb. 
religion  the  casting  of  the  sacred  lot  (p.  100)  scorns 
to  have  been  the  priest's  prerogative  (see  H.  P. 
Smith  on  1  S.  14.|if.  in  ICC  and  art.  Lots  in  HOB), 
but  later  tho  practice  of  obtaining  decisions  in  im 
portant  matters  became  a  practice  of  common  life 
(cf.  Jon.  l~,  Ac.  126). 

XVII.  Fresh  points  are  the  rise  of  the  able  and 
clever  slave  to  a  place  in  the  family  (2),  the  practice 
of  bribes  (8,  23),  the  value  of  adversity  as  a  test  of 
friendship  (17)  ;  also  the  subject  of  suretyship,  dealt 
with  in  61-5.  is  resumed  (18). 

1.  For  the  connexion  between  sacrifices  (mg.)  and 
feasting  cf.  614.  For  "  sacrifice  "  used  to  denote 
private  slaying  cf.  Dt.  12 15,  Is.  346. —7.  Excellent: 
the  usual  meaning  is  '*  abundance,"  and  possibly  the 
sense  is  that  copious  speech  only  betrays  a  fool.  A 
slight  change  gives  "  upright,"  with  a  somewhat  better 
antithesis. — prince :  cf.  26  and  Is.  32s  for  the  sense  of 
moral  nobility,  which  better  suits  this  passage,  and 
render  "  the  noble,"  or  as  Toy,  "  the  man  of  recti 
tude." — 8.  The  most  intelligible  rendering  is  "  a  bribe 
is  counted  a  means  of  procuring  favour  (lit.  a  stone  of 
favour)  by  its  owner  (i.e.  the  briber)  in  all  that  he 
undertakes  he  succeeds."  The  expression  "  stone  ot 
favour "  is  without  parallel  in  Heb.  Frankenberg 
suggests  that  it  may  mean  "  a  lucky  stone  " — i.e.  a 
magic  stone  or  amulet. —  8b.  1628*. — lla.  The  lit. 
rendering  is  probably  "  surely  rebellion  sceketh  evil  " 
(cf.  mg.).  The  abstract  for  the  concrete  is  not  sup 
ported  by  Heb.  usage,  and  a  slight  change  gives  "  a 
rebellious  man."  Tho  reference  is  probably  not  re 
ligious  but  political,  but  cf.  Ps.  7849. — 12a.  cf.  2  S. 
17s,  Hos.  13s. — 16.  There  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
Gr.  custom  of  paying  fees  to  sophists  and  philosophers, 
since  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jewish  Rabbis  took 
payment  for  their  instruction. — 17.  RVm  is  more  exact 
than  RV.  The  sense  remains  on  the  whole  the  same, 
although  it  no  longer  implies  a  higher  degree  of  affec 
tion  in  the  brother. — 18.  cf.  61-5*  •  see  also  His, 
20i6,  2226,  27 1 3. — 19.  transgression  may  have  the 
social  sense  that  it  has  in  Ex.  22g,  trespass  against  a 
neighbour's  property,  in  which  case  the  unusual  phrase 


"  raiseth  high  his  gate  "  may  refer  to  enoroachniouts 
upon  a  neighbour's  property. — 21.  Tho  word  for 
"  fool  "  in  sib  occurs  bc-sidea  only  in  Pr.  in  177,  SOzs. 
It  always  connote,?  moral  insensibility  in  tho  OT  (cf. 
PG.  14i). — 22.  medicine:  the  word  occurs  only  hero 
and  is  thus  translated  by  inference  from  Hoa.  613. 
Read,  with  a  slight  change,  "  body."  Tho  sense  is  the 
same. — bones  is  another  synonym  for  "  body."  Render 
"  A  weary  heart  makes  a  sound  body,  but  a  crushed 
spirit  withers  the  body." — 23.  out  of  the  bosom :  lit. 
''  out  of  tho  lop  " — i.e.  out  of  the  fold  in  the  outer 
garment  which  serves  the  Oriental  us  a  pocket  (cf. 
1633,  Is.  40n). — 23.  punish:  properly  "  fino  "  (mg.), 
cf.  Am.  2s.  But  in  Pr.  the  word  seems  to  have  the 
wider  meaning  "  punish."  The  old  technical  sense  has 
been  lost. — for  their  uprightness  is  an  impossible  render 
ing.  Either  render  "  to  smite  the  noble  is  against 
justice,"  or  read  "  much  loss  to  smite  the  noble." 

XVIII.  \.   MT    yields    no    satisfactory    sense.     The 
LXX  reads  "  Tho  man  who  wishes  to  separate  from 
his   friends   seeks   pretexts,    but   is   always   liable   to 
reproach."     Frankenberg     renders     "  tho     alienated 
friend    seeks    an    occasion    (emending    the    word    for 
'  desire  '),   seeks   by   all   means   to   stir   up   strife." — 
4.  RV  translates  correctly,  but  the  sense  is  strange. 
Read,   perhaps,    "  Tho   words   of   the   wise   are   deep 
waters,  a  flowing  brook,  a  fountain  of  life,"  but  this 
is   conjecture   rather   than   emendation. — 5.  cf.    1726, 
which  may  have  originally  followed  this  verse. — 6-8. 
A  group  on  rash  and  slanderous  speech. — 8.  Repeated 
in  2622. — dainty  morsels  (AV  "  wounds  ")  has  occa 
sioned  much  difficulty.     The  RV  translation  rests  on 
an  Arabic  form  meaning  "  to  swallow  eagerly."     The 
sense  refers   to   the   pleasure   with   which   slanderers' 
gossip  is  received. — 10  expresses  a  point  of  view  not 
common  in  Pr.,  but  frequent  in  Pss.  (cf.  Is.  2Gs),  the 
attitude  of  the  pious  toward  tho  character  of  God  aa 
represented   by   His   Name.     There  is  no   suggestion 
here  of  the  magical  value  subsequently  attached  by 
the  Jews  to  the   "  ineffable  Name." — 11.  cf.  lOis. — • 
16-18.  Three  reflections  on  the  ways  of  litigation — the 
value  of  a  bribe,  the  necessity  of  hearing  both  sides, 
and  tho  use  of  the  lot  to  decide  doubtful  cases. — 19. 
MT  is  unintelligible  (note  italics  in  RV).     No  satis 
factory   emendation    has   been    proposed. — 20f.    Two 
aphorisms  on  the  nemesis  which  overtakes  rash  speech. 
"  Curses  are  like  young  chickens,  they  always  come 
homo  to  roost." — 22.  cf.  the  expansion  of  the  idea  in 
Ecclus.  281-3. — 23.  cf.  Ecclus.  183. — 24.  Lit.  "  a  man 
of  friends  is  to  be  broken,  and  there  is  a  lover  that 
cleaveth  closer  than  a  brother."     There  is  no  satis 
factory  parallelism  ;  the  rendering  is  also  very  doubtful. 
With  a  slight  change  24*7  reads,  "  There  are  friends 
whose  object  is  society,"  implying  a  contrast  between 
social    acquaintances    and    the    friendship    tested    by 
adversity.     LXX  omits. 

XIX.  A  shrewd  turn  of  sarcasm  in  3  suggests  the 
attitude  of  practical  wisdom  towards  that  questioning 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  which  we  find 
in  Job. 

1.  fool:  read  "  rich,"  as  in  28e. — 2a.  Both  RV  and 
RVm  are  unsound  grammatically.  The  lit.  rendering 
shows  that  the  clause  is  defective,  "  Also  without 
knowledge  of  the  soul  ...  is  not  good."  Some  verb 
expressing  action  is  required. — 2b.  sinneth:  read  mg. 
The  idea  is  "  more  haste  less  speed."— 7c  is  defective 
and  untranslateable.  RVm  approaches  the  lit.  ren 
dering,  which  is  "  he  who  pursues  words,  thoy  are  not." 
It  is  clearly  part  of  a  lost  couplet. — 8.  wisdom :  lit. 
"  heart  "  (mg.),  cf.  Ps.  90i2. — 12.  The  reference  to  the 
royal  anger  (cf.  202)  suits  such  conspicuous  wrath  a8 
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is  depicted  in  Esther  in  the  Persian  period  better  than 
tli"  earlier  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.— 13b.  cf. 
27 1). — 15.  deep  sleep:  the  \void  is  generally  used  for 
the  sleep  of  a  iruucc  (Gun.  22 1  *),  or  supernatural  sleep. 
The  faculties  are  benumbed  through  disuse. — 161).  RVm 
gives  the  lit.  sense  ;  RV  is  a  paraphrase.  Read  "  the 
word  "  for  "  his  ways  "  (cf.  13i3).- — 19.  Many  explana 
tions  and  emendations  have  been  proposed,  but  none 
are  satisfactory.  Frankenberg's  may  be  nearest  to 
the  original  sense,  "  A  man  who  is  fined  is  very  angry, 
but  if  he  shew  contempt  (of  court)  he  has  to  pay 
more." — 22.  The  want  of  connexion  between  the 
clauses  and  the  words  the  RV  has  had  to  supply,  show 
the  hopeless  state  of  the  text.  The  only  possible  way 
of  establishing  a  connexion  is  by  the  interpretation  that 
a  poor  man  who  desires  to  show  kindness  but  cannot, 
is  better  than  a  rich  man  who  pretends  that  he  is 
unable  to  do  so.  But  this  forces  too  much  into  the 
text.  The  LXX  has  "  Almsgiving  is  fruit  to  a  man, 
and  a  righteous  poor  man  is  better  than  a  rich  liar." 
The  connexion  lies  in  the  later  identification  of 
righteousness  with  almsgiving. 

XX.  We  have  still  further  traces  in  9,  24  of  the 
sceptical  spirit  and  "  the  obstinate  questionings  of 
self "  characteristic  of  the  later  Greek  period  of  Jewish 
thought. 

6ai  RV  is  strained  and  the  Heb.  is  difficult.  Read 
(cf.  Syr.  and  Lat.)  "  Many  a  man  is  called  kind." — 
8.  winnoweth  (mg.}  is  more  literal  than  RV,  and  con 
veys  better  the  idea  of  personal  scrutiny  ((•/.  the  ideal 
king  in  Ps.  72  and  Is.  11). — 9.  i'or  the  growing  sense 
of  personal  sin  as  distinct  from  national  responsibility 
and  guilt  cf.  Job  144,  15i4  ;  Ps.  51s.— lOf.  The  LXX 
places  10  after  22  ;  this  makes  it  possible  that  "  even  " 
in  ii  is  a  continuation  of  ;j.  The  repetition  of  "  pure  " 
supports  this. — 12.  cf.  Ex.  4ii. — 14.  It  is  naught:  lit. 
"  bad,  bad,"  the  buyer's  depreciation  of  the  object 
lie  is  bargaining  for.-— 15.  Probably  the  three  forms  of 
precious  possessions  mentioned  are  all  to  be  taken  in 
apposition  to  "  lips  of  wisdom." — 17b.  cf.  Lam.  3i6. — 
20.  blackest  darkness:  lit.  "  the  pupil  (of  the  eye)  of 
darkness,"  so  in  7g.  For  the  thought  cf.  30i7.  The 
reference  is  probably  not  to  the  legal  penalty  of  the 
early  codes  (Ex.  21 17).-— 22.  cf.  242Q.  The  Jewish 
quietist  attitude  of  non-resistance  reflected  in  our 
Lord's  saying  in  Mt.  539,  grew  up  in  the  Hasid 
movement  (Ps.  43*)  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes. — 24.  cf.  Jer.  102  3.  The  passage  seems  rather 
to  reflect  the  growing  sense  of  the  antinomy  between 
the  belief  in  predestination  and  freewill.- — 25.  Very 
doubtful ;  rashly  to  say  and  to  make  inquiry  are  both 
uncertain.  The  former  may  be  supported  from  Job 
63.  The  LXX  probably  conveys  the  general  sense  : 
"  It  is  a  snare  for  a  man  hastily  to  consecrate  any  of 
his  property,  for  after  vowing  conies  repentance " 
(cf.  Dt.  2821-23,  EC.  54-6).— 26.  cf.  b  and  is.  2827!, 
whore  the  processes  of  threshing  are  described. — 27 
stands  alone  in  the  OT  in  its  expression  of  the  Divine 
element  in  man  as  conscience. 

XXI.  1.  watercourses :  not  the  natural  brooks  and 
wadys  of  Palestine,  but  the  artificial  irrigation  canals 
of  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  which  could  be  diverted  in  any 
direction  at  will. — 4.  Apparently  two  unconnected 
lines  belonging  to  different  couplets.  A  connexion  can 
be  established  only  by  forced  exegesis.  The  Heb.  is 
lit.  "  lofty  of  look  and  arrogant  of  heart,  the  tillage  of 
the  wicked  is  sin."  RV  "  lamp  "  for  "  tillage  "  de 
pends  on  a  different  pointing,  but  does  not  improve 
the  sense. — 6.  Lit.  "  The  getting  of  treasures  by  a 
lying  tongue  (is)  a  driven  breath,  seekers  of  death." 
RV  clearly  inserts  more  than  the  text  warrants  to  make 


sense  of  6b.  Read  "  a  snare  of  death  "  (LXX). — 
8.  him  that  is  laden  with  guilt :  a  rendering  of  an  un 
known  Heb.  form  based  on  a  doubtful  etymology.  A 
slight  emendation  gives  "  the  insolent." — 9.  a  wide 
house :  text  is  emended.  MT  reads  "  house  of  a  com 
panion  "• — a  difficult  phrase,  which  may  mean  a  house 
where  there  is  company,  in  contrast  to  the  quiet 
isolation  of  ga. — 11.  cf.  1925. — 12.  Lit.  "  A  righteous 
one  (i.e.  God,  cf.  Job  34i/)  considers  the  house  of  the 
wicked,  he  overturns  the  wicked  (pi.)  to  calamity." 
RV  is  inadmissible  ;  read  mg. — 15a.  RV  destroys  the 
point ;  render  "  the  execution  of  justice  is  a  joy  to 
the  righteous."— 16.  the  dead:  2i-S*.— 18.  An  ex 
pansion  of  the  thought  which  finds  a  more  restrained 
expression  in  11s  *,  a  strange  inversion  of  "  just  for 
unjust  "  in  1  P.  3i8.  Toy's  weakening  of  the  thought, 
crude  as  it  seems,  is  hardly  justifiable.  Cf.  also 
4  Mac.  62  Sf.  Ps.  29sf.  exemplifies  the  line  of  thought 
that  could  yield  such  an  aphorism.  The  presence 
within  Jewish  theology  of  two  such  opposite  concep 
tions  of  vicarious  suffering  illustrates  the  extent  of  the 
divergence  of  the  national  and  the  individual  escha- 
tology.— 21.  cf.  Rorn.  27. — 26a.  RV  is  inadmissible. 
Lit.  "  all  day  long  he  desires  desire,"  which  gives 
neither  sense  nor  antithesis.  LXX,  "  the  wicked 
desires  all  the  day,"  yields  both. — 27.  Both  RV  and 
RVm  are  possibles,  but  RVm  seems  to  give  a  better 
sense.  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  doubly  hateful 
to  God  when  brought  with  the  superstitious  purpose  of 
escaping  thereby  from  the  consequences  of  sin. — 28b 
yields  no  intelligible  sense.  RV  is  not  admissible,  and 
RVm  gives  an  unjustifiable  turn  to  the  Heb.  The 
Heb.  is  "  the  man  who  hears  will  speak  for  ever."  It 
is  possibly  another  example  of  two  disconnected 
stanzas. 

XXII.  6.  in  the  way  he  should  go  puts  more  into  the 
Heb.  than  it  contains.  It  is  lit.  "  train  up  a  child  in 
proportion  to  his  way  " — i.e.  train  him  suitably.  The 
moral  implication  is  absent.  The  stress  is  on  the 
effect  of  training. — 11.  RV  hides  disorder  of  MT. 
Read,  probably,  "  The  king  loves  the  pure  in  heart, 
grace  of  lips  is  his  good  pleasure." — 12a  w  difficult.  RV 
will  not  pass.  The  lit.  Heb.  is  "  the  eyes  of  Yahweh 
guard  knowledge."  The  abstract  "  knowledge "  in 
Heb.  cannot  mean  its  possessors  ;  the  eyes  of  Yahweh 
are  nowhere  said  to  guard  anybody,  and  no  Hebrew 
would  say  that  the  eyes  of  Yahweh  guard  knowledge 
in  the  sense  of  possessing  it,  nor  does  it  give  any 
connexion  with  i2b.  Possibly  we  should  read  "  the 
eyes  of  Yahweh  are  upon  those  who  keep  knowledge." — 
14.  The  parallel  in  2^27  suggests  that  "  adulteress  "  is 
the  original  reading  for  "  strange  woman." 

Section  III.  The  Sayings  of  the  Wise.— -This  section 
falls  into  two  divisions  :  (a)  22i7-2422,  (I)  2423-34. 
The  first  division  abandons  the  couplet  of  the  previous 
collection,  and  is  characterized  by  the  quatrain  form. 
The  first  half  of  the  quatrain  generally  consists  of  a 
prohibition,  the  second  of  a  reason  for  it,  based  upon 
practical  experience. 

First  Division,  XXII.  17-XXIV.  22. 

XXII.  17-21.  This  collection  of  sayings  of  the  wise 
(17)  is  prefaced  by  a  short  introduction  exhorting  the 
pupil,  as  in  1-9,  to  study  them.  The  author  is  ap 
parently  addressing  a  pupil  or  envoy,  and  states  that 
he  has  written  down  these  sayings  that  his  pupil  may 
trust  in  the  Lord  and  may  take  back  words  of  truth 
to  them  that  sent  him. — 20.  excellent  things:  very 
doubtful  rendering,  resting  on  the  Heb.  mg.  The 
Heb.  text  has  a  word  which  usually  forms  part  of  the 
compound  adverb  "  formerly."  On  the  whole,  though 
Toy  rejects  it,  "  formerly  "  is  the  best  that  can  be  done 
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with  a  word  that  is  probably  irretrievably  corrupt. — • 
24.  cf.  Eeclus.  815!!. — 28.  strike  hands:  i.e.  those  who 
pledge  themselves,  giving  their  hand  in  token  of  their 
engagement  (cf.  Is.  26).—- 27.  cf.  20i6.— 28.  The  second 
half  of  tho  quatrain  has  probably  fallen  out  by  scribal 
error  (cf.  23io  and  Dt.  19i4). — 29.  diligent:  read  nig. 
(cf.  Ezr.  76). — mean :  read  mg. 

XXIII.  1-3.  It  is  possible  to  take  these  three  verses 
together  as  a  warning  against  treachery  lurking  in  the 
dainties  of  a  royal  table.  In  that  case,  in  i  we  should 
render  "  consider  diligently  what  (mg.)  is  set  before 
thcc,"  and  in  2  continue,  "  For  thou  wilt  put  "  (mg.). 
But  possibly  the  general  interpretation  represented  by 
RV  is  more  suitable,  and  3  has  come  in  by  error  from 
6,  where  it  more  naturally  belongs.' — 4f.  The  uncer 
tainty  of  riches.  The  general  sense  is  clear,  but  tho 
text  is  in  disorder,  as  RVm  shows. — 6-8.  Against  eat 
ing  with  a  grudging  host.  This  was  apparently  a 
double  quatrain  in  its  original  form,  but  has  suffered 
in  transmission  like  many  of  the  quatrains  in  this 
section.  The  last  line  is  restored  from  3b.  The  Heb. 
of  /a  is  very  doubtful  and  evidently  defective.  Toy 
conjectures  "  as  he  deals  with  himself  (that  is,  grudg 
ingly),  BO  he  deals  with  thee."  sb  probably  belong.-; 
to  tho  next  quatrain. — 9.  The  uselessness  of  teaching 
a  fool.  Here  also  the  quatrain  may  be  restored  by 
supplying  4b  for  the  second  line,  and  8b  for  the  fourth 
line.  It  will  then  run  :  "  Speak  not  in  tho  hearing 
of  a  fool,  cease  from  thy  wisdom,  for  he  will  despise 
tho  wisdom  of  thy  .sayings,  arid  thou  wilt  lose  thy 
pleasant  words." — 10?.  Against  removing  the  landmark 
of  the  poor.  Possibly  in  10  we  should  read  the  land 
mark  of  the  widow. — 11.  redeemer :  cf.  Ru.  220*, 
43!  ;  Lev.  252  5!  The  conception  passes  over  to  God 
(cf.  Job  1925).' — 111.  A  quatrain  on  the  fear  of  tho 
Lord.  i7b  is  defective  in  Heb.,  and  is  unjustifiable. 
A  slight  change  gives  the  imperative  "  fear  thou 
Yahweh,"  etc. — 18a  also  appears  to  be  in  disorder. 
The  Keb.  words  rendered  "  for  surely  "  always  indicate 
a  strong  adversative.  Either  one  word  must  be 
dropped,  giving  "  for  there  is  an  end,"  or  a  verb 
must  bo  inserted  with  the  LXX,  "  but  if  thou  keep 
her  (\visdom)  there  is,"  etc.  Although  Toy  does  not 
admit  it,  "  end  "  may  refer  to  a  future  life,  since  somo 
aphorisms  of  Pr.  may  represent  the  Pharisaic  indi 
vidualistic  eschatology,  with  its  hope  of  a  future  life 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  as  v/ell  as  the  purely  national 
eschatology  of  the  earlier  type.. — 19-21.  A  six-line 
strophe  containing  two  positive  commands  to  exercise 
prudence,  two  prohibitions  against  drunkenness  a.nd 
gluttony,  and  two  statements  of  the  effects  of  these 
vices. — drowsiness  (2ib)  :  tho  general  benumbing  of 
the  faculties  following  on  excess. — 22-28.  A  series  of 
exhortations  to  wisdom  and  attention  to  parental 
advice.  This  section  interrupts  the  series  of  aphorisms 
and  seems  rather  to  form  an  introduction  to  a  collec 
tion  similar  to  those  introducing  the  discourses  in 
2-6. — 27 1.  The  subject  of  the  harlot  is  resumed. — 
28b.  Possibly  wo  should  read  "  and  she  multiplies 
treacheries  against  men,"  gaining  a  better  parallelism. — • 
29-35.  A  short  poem  of  five  quatrains  depicting  vividly 
the  effects  of  drunkenness. — 29a.  Lit.  "  Who  has  Oh  ! 
who  has  Alas!" — 29c.  redness:  or  "  dulne.w  "  (<-f. 
Gen.  49i2  *).• — SOb.  "  Those  who  go  to  test  mixed  wine  " 
(cf.  mg.)  are  connoisseurs. — 31 C.  Lit.  "  it  goes  straight  " 
— i.e.  probably,  "  it  goes  down  smoothly,"  as  RV. 
The  clause  destroys  the  quatrain,  and  may  have  boon 
a  marginal  note  from  Ca.  7g. — 34.  upon  the  top  of  a 
mast  is  a  conjecture.  LXX  "  as  a  pilot  in  a  heavy 
Boa  "  may  represent  the  original  text. 

XXIV.  7a.  Lit.    "  Wisdom   is   corals   to   the  fool." 


RV  involves  a  change  in  the  text,  which  gives  perhaps 
the  best  sense  that  can  bo  made  of  an  obviously  corrupt 
stanza.— 9,  thought:  tho  word  means  "plan"  or 
"  device,''  and  is  used  in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense 
in  Pr.  Here  the  meaning  is  that  sin  is  the  kind  of 
plan  which  folly  engages  in,  "  sin  is  folly's  plan." — • 
10.  An  incomplete  aphorism.  As  it  stands  its  probable 
meaning  is,  "  If  thou  art  slack,  thy  strength  will  be 
narrow  (i.e.  restricted)  in  the  day  of  trouble." — 
llf.  The  Heb.  is  not  unambiguous  and  shows  somo 
disorder,  but  probably  tho  two  verses  deal  with  tho 
same  subject,  and  form  one  aphorism  exhorting  to  the 
deliverance  of  those  doomed  to  die.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  addressed  to  some  one  in  power  or 
official  position,  and  to  relate  to  some  time  of  political 
oppression  such  as  the  Maccabean  period. — 13f.  In 
praise  of  Wisdom.  An  incomplete  quatrain  with  a 
lino  added  from  23i8,  obviously  out  of  place  here. — 
20,  reward  is  lit.  "end"  (cf.  23i8,  mg.),  perhaps 
participation  in  the  future  Messianic  kingdom. — 20b. 
cf.  13g,  2020. — 21f.  This  quatrain  may  be  interpreted 
in  two  ways,  according  to  the  sense  put  on  tho  pro 
nouns  in  22.  (a)  Fear  God  and  the  king,  and  do  not 
meddle  (lit.  mix  thyself)  with  revolutionaries,  for  their 
calamity  is  sudden,  etc.  (b)  Fear  God  and  the  king, 
and  do  not  disobey  either  of  them,  for  tho  calamity 
they  inflict  is  sudden,  etc. 

Second  Division,  XXIV.  23-34. 

This  section  constitutes  the  second  division  of  tho 
Sayings  of  the  Wise,  as  23a  indicates.  It  contains  a 
short  collection  of  sayings  varying  in  form  and  char 
acter,  resembling  in  the  main  those  of  22 17-2422.  The 
greater  part  (30-34)  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  effects 
of  slothfulncss,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
passage  on  the  drunkard  in  2829-35.  Possibly  both 
belonged  to  a  collection  containing,  after  the  manner 
of  Theophrastus,  similar  characterizations  of  different 
vices.  For  33f.  cf.  Giof. 

Section  IV.,  XXV.-XXIX.— Tho  title  of  this  section 
adds  to  the  tradition  of  a  Solomonic  collection  of 
proverbs  the  further  tradition  of  literary  activity  in 
tho  time  of  Hezekiah.  The  same  general  considerations 
hold  good  of  this  section  as  of  10-24.  (See  Introduc 
tion.)  It  also  shows  signs  of  compilation,  and  falls 
into  two  divisions  :  (a)  252-2722,  and  (b)  281,  sepa 
rated  by  a  discourse  in  2723-27. 

First  Division. — In  general  character  this  division 
shows  a  resemblance  to  the  Sayings  of  the  Wise,  con 
taining  a  number  of  quatrains  and  synthetic  couplets, 
and  but  few  antithetic  couplets. 

2—7b.  A  series  of  three  quatrains  relating  to  kings. — 
4b.  Very  obscure.  Refining  silver  does  not  produce  a 
vessel,  and  the  parallelism  with  sb  is  unsatisfactory. 
LXX  "  it  will  be  wholly  purified  "  probably  represents 
the  original  text. — 6f.  cf.  Lk.  14s-ii. — 7c  destroys  tho 
quatrain  form  and  is  obviously  weak  where  it  stands. 
The  majority  of  the  VSS  attach  it  to  8a. — 7C-10.  A 
couple  of  quatrains  on  hasty  speech.  70  and  8a  form 
the  first  half  of  a  quatrain.  Render  "  What  thine  eyes 
have  seen,  bring  not  forth  hastily  to  the  multitude." 
8&  cannot,  as  RV  and  RVm  show,  be  rendered  without 
supplying  more  than  the  Heb.  allows.  Read  "  .For 
what  will  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof  ?  " — llf.  Appa 
rently  a  quatrain  on  wise  speech,  but  both  text  and 
translation  are  extremely  doubtful  (see  Toy  and 
Lagarde,  and  BDI3  under  the  separate  words).  The 
most  probable  restoration  is  "  Like  graven  work  of 
gold  and  carved  work  of  silver  is  a  word  fitly  spoken. 
Like  an  earring  of  gold  and  an  ornament  of  silver  is  a 
wise  reproof  to  an  car  that  hears." — fl^y  (I't.  "  on 
its  wheels  ")  is  an  inference  from  ii>2$. — 13-20. 
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Synthetic  couplets  on  various  subjects. — 13.  Tho 
reference  is  not  to  a  fall  of  snow  in  harvest,  v/hich 
would  be  disastrous  rather  than  refreshing  (cf.  1  H. 
12i/),  but  to  the  cold  draught  of  water  from  a  snow- 
fed  mountain  stream. — 13c:  probably  an  explanatory 
gloss.— 14.  his  gifts  falsely:  lit.  "  a  gift  of  falsehood  " 
(mg.) — i.e.  a  gift  v/hlch  is  not  given.  A  man  who 
boasts  of  his  intention  to  give  but  never  gives  is  like 
clouds  without  rain,  the  bitterest  disappointment  of 
the  agriculturist.— 19.  Confidence  in  an  unfaithful 
man  :  in  Heb.  "  the  hope  (i.e.  ground  or  object  of  hope) 
of  a  treacherous  man.'"  EV  gives  tho  wrong  turn  to 
the  verse  :  it  is  the  ground  of  hope  upon  which  tho 
false  man  relies  in  trouble  that  fails  him.  "False" 
or  ''  treacherous  "  may  have  a  religious  significance 
h*;re,  tho  man  who  is  false  to  Yahweh.- — 20.  Very 
corrupt,  2o«  yields  no  satisfactory  sense,  and  is  also 
clearly  a  doublet  of  19?'.  Originally  20  wan  probably 
a  couplet  of  v.hich  206  was  tho  first  clause,  -zob  is 
also  obscure  ;  "  nitre,"  or  more  correctly  "  natron," 
is  common  soda  (cf.  Jor.  £22).  Vinegar  would  destroy 
its  value  for  washing  purposes.  But  the  parallelism 
of  this  idea  with  2oc  is  difficult  to  detect.  Tho  LXX 
has  either  a  double  form  of  this  couplet,  or  represents 
an  original  Heb.  quatrain  on  the  subject.  It  reads 
"  vinegar  is  bad  for  a  sore,''  which  gives  a  nearer  ap 
proach  to  parallelism. — 2if.  A  quatrain  on  kindness 
to  enemies  (cf.  Rom.  122o).~ 23-28.  Synthetic  couplets 
on  various  subjects. — 24.  Repetition  of  21 9. — 26.  Tho 
couplet  may  refer  to  the  moral  ruin  of  a  righteous  man, 
or  to  his  loss  of  prosperity  through  the  plots  of  the 
wicked.  The  Heb.  favours  I  ho  latter  interpretation.— 
27.  Lit.  "  To  eat  much  honey  is  not  good,  the  sea  roll 
ings  out  of  their  glory  is  glory."  This  makes  no  sense. 
Probably  27  u  and  276  belong  to  different  aphorisms, 
or  2/i  may  be  a  corrupt  gloss  on  2^.  Tho  only 
plausible  emendation  of  27^  ia  "  the  investigation  of 
difficult  things  is  glory."  This  gives  good  sense,  but 
not  a  good  parallelism. 

XXVI.  1-12.  The  Book  of  Fools.— A  section  con 
taining  a  scries  of  synthetic  couplets  dealing  with  folly 
(except  2).  The  text  is  unusually  corrupt  and  de 
fective. 

1.  For  the  opposite  use  of  snow  in  harvest  cf. 
£013  *. — 2.  Directed  against  the  superstitious  belief 
in  the  magical  value  of  a  curse.  The  simile  refers  to 
the  aimless  wandering  of  a  bird,  and  is  not  to  be  com 
pared  with  tho  flying  roll  of  curses  in  Zech.  5 1-4. — 
4f.  An  antithetic  quatrain  enjoining  the  right  method 
of  answering  a  fool — not  to  descend  to  the  fool's  level, 
yet  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  folly. — 6.  damage : 
'inaccurate.  The  word  means  ''  violence,"  and  tho 
phrase  "  drinketh  violence-  "  usually  means  to  practise 
or  delight  in  violence,  which  is  not  the  sense  required 
here. — 8a  is  very  uncertain.  RV  is  much  less  probable 
than  RVm,  to  give  honour  to  a  fool  is  as  absurd  aa  to 
fasten  a  stone  'firmly  in  a  sling. — 9.  Another  couplet 
on  the  fool's  inability  to  use  the  mnshal. — 9a  is  very 
improbable,  although  supported  in  exegesis  by  a 
reference  to  the  drunkard's  insensibility  to  pain  in 
2835.  It  is  better  to  interpret  "  thorn  "  as  ''  thorn 
bush  "  (cf.  2  K.  149).  Then  wo  have  the  figure  of  a 
drunkard  armed  with  a  thorn-spiked  bough  as  the 
comparison  for  a  fool's  use  of  tho  mashal. — 10.  The 
text  is  too  corrupt  for  restoration.  RV  and  RVm  are 
each  about  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  numerous 
attempts  at  restoration. — lla  occurs  in  2  P.  222  as 
part  of  a  saying  which  ia  quoted  by  tho  author  as  a 
"  true  proverb.'1  The  quotation,  however,  is  not  from 
the  LXX,  and  seems  to  oa  from  somo  popular  Aramaic 
proverb  based  upon  this  couplet. 


13-16.  The  Book  cf  Sluggards.— 13.  cf.  22 13.— 15. 
cf.  1024*. — 18.  render  a  reason :  rather  "  return  a 
sensible  answer"  (cf.  mg.}.  Apparently  aimed  at  the 
sluggard's  dislike  of  any  intellectual  effort. 

17-28.  A  collection  dealing  with  rash,  slanderous,  or 
false  speech.— 17.  by  the  ears:  LXX  has  the  more 
vivid  and  appropriate  ':  by  the  tail." — 21.  coals: 
sense  uncertain.  Toy  renders  "  charcoal."  Perhaps 
wo  should  read  ;'  bellows."— 22.  cf.  188—23.  RV 
inverts  the  order  of  the  clauses.  "Fervent"  is  lit. 
"  burning,"  which  has  not  in  Heb.  a  metaphorical 
sense.  Read  "  smooth  "  (LXX).— 28.  hatoth  .  .  _. 
wounded:  extremely  doubtful.  Read  "  multiplioth 
crushing  " — i.e.  causes  destruction  to  many. 

XXVII.  1-22.  A  collection  of  aphorisms  on  various 
subjects. 

3.  cf.  Ecelus.  2214!  The  comparison  suggests  that 
"  vexation  "  is  out  of  place.  It  is  the  fool  that  is  a 
bore,  not  his  anger. — 4a.  Lit.  "  ruthlcssnoss  of  wrath, 
torrent  of  anger,"  or  "  wrath  is  ruthlessness,  anger  a 
torrent." — 8.  profuse:  a  doubtful  translation  of  an 
obscure  Heb.  word,  although  Mt.  £649  (viz.  the 
force  of  Kara,  iu  Ka.Tc.$'i\r)fffv)  is  quoted  in  support. 
AV  "  deceitful  "  depends  upon  an  emendation 
following  the  Lat. — 8.  Cheyne  finds  a  reference  to 
the  Exile.  Toy  allows  only  a  general  referonoo  to 
home-sickness.-— 9b.  Tho  Heb.  is  untranslatable.  It 
may  be  a  scribal  corruption  of  fo.  The  LXX  reads 
"  but  tho  soul  is  rent  by  misfortunes,"  which  yields  a 
better  sense  than  Toy  grants,  if  ga  be  taken  as  a  de 
scription  of  the  pleasures  of  prosperity. — 10.  Threo 
unconnected  linre.  It  is  impossible  to  restore  tho 
original  form.— 12.  cf.  223.— 13.  cf.  20i6.— 14.  Prob 
ably  an  ironical  reference  to  fulsome  public  flattery  as 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  its  object. — 15.  cf. 
19 1 3. — 16.  Corrupt.  RV  connects  it  with  the  pre 
ceding  couplet.  Tho  force  of  ^6b  is  that  the  woman 
of  15  is  as  difficult  to  restrain  as  slippery  oil.  This  is 
the  traditional  Jewish  exegesis.  The  LXX  dis 
connects  it  from  15,  and  renders  "  The  north  wind  is 
a  bitter  *vind,  but  by  its  name  is  called  well-omened." — 
i9a.  The  lit.  rendering,  "  As  water  face  to  face,"  gives 
no  sense.  LXX  has  "  As  faces  do  not  resemble  faces, 
so  do  not  the  minds  of  men."  Probably  wo  should 
read,  "  As  face  to  face,  so  mind  to  mind  " — i.e.  pos 
sibly  an  Oriental  equivalent  of  "  quot  homines  tot 
sentential" — 20.  cf.  15 n. 

23-27.  A  short  poem  of  five  couplets  dealing  with 
the  value  of  cattle  to  the  farmer  ;  cf.  a  somewhat 
similar  fragment  of  agricultural  wisdom  in  Is.  2823-29. 
— 25.  cf.  Arn.  7if.  The  stages  indicated  are  :  (a)  tho 
regular  hay  harvest  (in  Amos  appropriated  for  taxa 
tion),  (6)  the  after  growth,  (c)  tho  produce  of  the 
mountain  pastures,  which  was  also  stored  by  tho 
careful  farmer. 

Second  Division,  XXVIIIf.— In  general  character  this 
division  resembles  Section  II.,  consisting  chiefly  of 
antithetic  couplets. 

XXVIII.  2b,  The  text  ia  uncertain,  and  various 
renderings  are  possible.  The  translation  "  state  "  is 
very  doubtful.  If  MT  be  retained,  connect  the  word 
for  "  state  "  with  the  preceding,  and  translate  "  by 
men  of  understanding  who  know  what  ia  right  it  is 
prolonged."  LXX  reads  "  Through  the  sin  of  the 
ungodly  disputes  arise,  but  a  prudent  man  quenches 
them,"  possibly  the  original  text. — 3.  A  needy  man: 
so  MT,  but  the  thought  is  not  in  keeping  with  tho 
conception  of  the  poor  in  Pr.  or  in  the  OT.  Wo  should 
probably  read  "  a  wicked  man  who,"  etc.  (LXX),  or 
possibly  *'  a  rich  man  who,"  etc.  The  simile  seems  to 
be  that  of  a  heavy  unseasonable  rain  which  floods  and 
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destroys  tho  crops. — 12.  cf,  iof. — hide  themselves: 
lit.  (cf.  mg.) :i  are  sought  out  "  (cf.  28). — 13.  The  ethical 
conditions  of  forgiveness  are  noteworthy,  and  reflect 
the  standpoint  of  the  prophetic  teaching  (cf.  IIos. 
142-.,,  Is.  1 1 6-13,  Ps.  325,  Mt.  2l3if.).~- 16.  The 
Drlnce :  perhaps  a  gloss  due  to  a  mistaken  connexion 
with  15.— 17.  Corrupt.  Lit.  "  A  man  oppressed  by 
tho  blood  of  any  person  will  fleo  to  pit,  do  not  lay 
hold  of  him,"  which  yields  no  sense.  LXX  has  "  ho 
that  is  surety  for  a  man  charged  with  murder  shall 
be  a  fugitive  without  safety.''  There  is  possibly  some 
reference  to  the  ancient  lav/  of  the  blood  feud. — 18.  at 
once:  impossible.  The  change  of  one  letter  gives 
"  into  the  pit."— 19.  cf.  12ir. 

XXIX.  2.  cf.  lliof.,  28i2-28.—4.  he  that  exacteth 
gifts:   lit.  "  a  man  of  presents."— 9b.  Who  is  the  sub 
ject  ?     If  it  is  the  wise  man,  the  meaning  is  that, 
however  he  treats  his  opponent,  seriously  or  lightly, 
he  cannot  end  the  matter.     If  it  is  the  fool,  the  thought 
will  be  that  he  shows  no  decorum  of  manner.     The 
proverb  seems  directed  against  a  wise  man's  going  to 
law  with  a  fool. — 11.  Lit.  "  A  fool  sends  forth  all  his 
spirit,  and  a  wise  man  stills  it  backward."     This  is 
obscure.     The  general  sense  is  that  tho  fool  cannot 
restrain  any  of  his  emotions,  while  the  wise  man  does 
so. — 13.  A  variant  of  the  theme  of  22a. — lighteneth  the 
eyes—  i.e.  preserves  alive — cf.  Ps.   13s. — 18.  The  ren 
dering  "  cast  off  restraint  "  rests  on  Ex.  3225.     The 
root  may  mean  "  to  loose,"  and  is  used  of  the  flowing 
locks  of  tho  warriors  (Jg.   52  ;    cf.   ICC).     If  RV   is 
correct,    tho    proverb    seems    to    contrast    the    inter 
mittent  prophetic  vision  with  the  Torah  as  means  of 
guidance.     When    the    vision    fails,  the    Torah    still 
remains.     Cf.   the  attitude  expressed  in   Is.   50 10. — 
21b.  Uncertain.     The  word  rendered  "  become  a  son  " 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  seems  to  be  an  error. 
LXX  has  "  he  who  lives  in  luxury  from  childhood  shall 
be  a  servant,  and  in  the  end  will  come  to  grief  for 
himself."     Probably   the   proverb   is   connected   with 
20,  and  refers  to  the  unwisdom  of  too  lenient  a  disci 
pline  for  slaves. — 24b  must  be  explained  by  Lev.  5i, 
where  "  to  hear  the  voice  of  swearing  "  is  the  technical 
expression  for  to  put  a  person  on  oath.     The  man  is 
put  on  his  oath,  and  doea  not  reveal  what  he  knows. 
Hence  ho  runs  the  risk  of  Divine  (or  human)  judgment 
for  perjury. 

Section  V.  The  Appendix. — Tho  section  contains 
(a)  a  series  of  short  collections  of  payings  (30)  :  (b)  a 
short  collection  of  aphorisms  for  kings  (31 1-9) ;  and 
(c)  an  acrostic  description  of  the  Virtuous  Woman 
(31 10-31).  Both  the  nature  of  these  collections  and 
their  position  in  the  book  suggest  that  they  are  later 
than  the  other  collections,  and  were  added  in  the  last 
stage  of  tho  editing.  (See  Introduction.) 

First  Division,  containing  the  sayings  of  Agur,  a 
series  of  tetradic  proverbs,  and  a  six-stanza  aphorism 
on  anger. 

XXX.  The  Sayings  of  Agur.— It  is  uncertain  whether 
tho  title  embraces  the  whole  chapter  or  1-9,  or   1-4 
only. — 1.  The  title  is  extremely  obscure,  and  has  been 
much  discussed.     The  VSS  show  a  wide  divergence 
in    their   interpretation.     It    is    perhaps    simplest   to 
accept  the  title  as  referring  to  some  sage  of  repute 
among  the  Wisdom  circles  in  the  Greek  period. — Ib  has 
been   interpreted   in   many  ways,   the   proper  names 
being  taken  as  significant  words.     The  most  interest 
ing  is  that  which  represents  the  sage  as  saying  (cf. 
mg.),  "  I  have  wearied  myself,  O  God,  I  have  wearied 
myself    and    have    not    succeeded."     This    offers    a 
striking  connexion  with  2-4.     But  it  is  too  hypothetical 
to  be  adopted,  and,  as  in  la,  it  seems  best  to  retain  the 


proper  names,  either  as  those  of  fellow-sages  or  pupib. — . 
2-4.  A  passage  reflecting  the  attitude  of  tho  author  of 
Job  and  Ps.  73  towards  tho  problem  of  God'fi  real 
nature  and  His  government  of  tho  world.  The  sago 
declares  his  ignorance  ;  like  Socrates,  he  has  discovered 
the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance,  and  feels  that  this  marks 
him  off  from  those  who  think  they  know.  For  "brutish  " 
cf.  Ps.  7322,  with  its  passionate  confession  of  failure 
to  understand  God.  Our  passage  is,  of  course,  only 
a  fragment,  and  is  therefore  difficult  to  compare  with 
Job  or  Ps.  73,  but  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  passion  and 
yearning  for  God  which  underlies  the  apparent  scepti 
cism  of  the  author  of  Job  or  of  Ps.  73. — 4  seems  to 
imply  an  acquaintance  with  Job  38,  and  helps  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  passage  and  of  the  collection.  "  What 
is  his  name,"  etc.,  cannot  refer  to  God.  It  is  a  sar 
castic  inquiry  after  the  name  of  the  man,  or  of  his  son, 
who  has  ascended  up  to  heaven  and  returned  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  secrets.  Of.  the  early  Christian  use 
of  the  idea  in  Jn.  3 13,  Eph.  4gf. — 5f.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  these  two  quotations  form  part  of  Agur's 
oracle.  They  are  from  Ps.  1830  (cf.  Ps.  12e  also)  and 
Dt.  1232  respectively.  It  is  difficult  to  define  tho 
reference.  The  Sadducees  regarded  the  Pharisees  as 
innovators  in  dootrino,  especially  in  their  cschatological 
beliefs  (cf.  Exp.,  Oct.  1914,  pp.  305f.). 

7-33.  Except  10,  17,  321'.,  this  is  a  collection  of 
numerical  aphorisms,  a  literary  form  which  appears 
quite  early  in  Heb.  literature  (cf.  Am.  l3-2e). — 
7-9.  A  prayer  for  two  things,  sincerity  and  a  modest 
competency.- — -11-14.  Four  evil  "  generations  " — de- 
spisers  of  parents,  self-righteous,  proud,  and  extor 
tionate. — 15f.  Four  insatiable  things.— 15a  is  appa 
rently  a  fragment  of  a  lost  proverb.  MT  is  unin 
telligible,  and  no  satisfactory  emendation  can  be 
offered.  The  remainder  gives  the  regular  form  of 
tetrad.  Tho  four  things  are :  Sheol,  the  barren 
womb  (LXX  has  "  the  love  of  woman  "),  the  earth 
never  satisfied  with  water,  and  fire.  Malan  compares 
the  Indian  proverb  from  tho  Hitopadesa  :  "  Fire  is 
not  sated  with  wood,  nor  the  ocean  \vith  the  streams, 
nor  death  with  all  tho  living,  nor  women  with  men." — 
17.  Possibly  a  fragment  of  a  lost  tetrad,  or  a  gloss  on 
u,  just  as  20  is  obviously  a  gloss  on  igd. — to  obey: 
purely  conjectural,  and  based  on  a  cognate  Ass.  form. 
LXX  "  old  age  "  is  probably  tho  true  text. — 18-20.  Four 
inexplicable  things.  This  tetrad,  like  the  two  in  24—31, 
is  derived  from  observation  of  nature.  For  the  ship 
and  the  eagle  cf.  Wisd.  5iof. — 21-23.  Four  intolerable 
things.  Ironic  observations  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
life. — 23.  Odious:  hardly  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
this  connexion.  It  might  almost  be  rendered  in 
English  idiom  "  an  old  maid,"  a  woman  unsought  in 
marriage. — 24-28.  Four  little  wise  things. — 25.  cf. 
66. — 26.  conies  is  erroneous.  Render,  as  in  Lev. 
115  (mg.),  "the  rock-badger."  It  is  the  hyrax,  a 
small  rock-dwelling  animal,  mentioned  in  Ps.  104i8, 
Lev.  Us,  and  Dt.  147. — 27.  cf.  tho  description  of  the 
locust  armies  in  Jl.  2. — 28.  Read  mg. — 29-31.  Four 
majestic  things. — 31.  Corrupt.  The  original  cannot  be 
recovered.  RV  "  greyhound  "  is  one  of  many  guesses 
at  the  Heb.  expression  "  compressed  as  to  the  loins  " 
(cf.  mg.).  The  LXX,  with  most  VSS,  reads  "  cock." 
It  gives  a  fuller  form  for  the  last  three,  which  is  prob 
ably  exegetioal  paraphrase  rather  than  faithful  repre 
sentation  of  the  original.  The  fourth  clause  also  is 
very  uncertain. — 32f.  An  aphorism,  apparently  in  six- 
line  form,  against  haste  in  speech  or  action.  The  text 
is  obscure  and  uncertain. 

XXXI.  1-9.  Second  Division.  Sayings  of  Lemuel. 
— A  manual  of  directions  for  kings.  1.  The  title 
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ix  uncertain.  li'V  ia  not  grammatically  corj'C-el. 
Re  ul  m<j. — ?,'<,:Sxa  ('/•;/.),  rendered  "  oracle  ;1  in  30, 
;:.:j(i  L<-je  l.y  RV,  if-,  the  regular  v/oid  for  (ho 
oracles  of  the  eaiiior  prophets,  but  is  strange  in  this 
connexion.  There  id  a  IVTas'a  mentioned  in  the  iu- 
Kcv'ptioiis  of  T;.qlai!i-piliw;jr  IV'  along  with  Tciuia  in 
X.  Arabia.  This  was  ono  of  the  traditional  seats  of 
wisdom,  like  Edom,  and  possibly  the  name  was 
adopted  in  view  of  this.  But  "  of  Massa,"  both  liore 
and  in  30i,  is  conjectural  (cf.  Gen.  lOso,  2014,  and 
1  ('h.  130,  also  article  in  HDB). — 3.  RV  is  incorrect; 
read  my. — 8.  such  as  are  lei'i  desolate:  too  free  a 
paraphrase.  Heb.  is  ''  all  the  sons  of  change  "  (cf. 
iitf/.),  "change"  being  unwarrantably  interpreted  as 
those  who  suifer  a  change  of  fortune.  A  slight  emen 
dation  gives  the  sense  "  those  who  suffer  " 

Third  Division.    The  Virtuous  Woman. 

iO-St.  This,  the  last  division  of  the  appendix,  is 
in  foi  i.n  an  aeiv.siic  poem,  each  verse  commencing 
v.-Jtli  n.  letter  of  the  lieu,  alphabet  in  order.  There  are 
several  more  or  less  perfect  specimens  of  such  literary 


exercises  in  the  OT — e.y.  P^.  11  If.,  Lam.  1-i,  and 
f  specially  ?s.  110.  Thcii^li  some  of  the  p.cvostiu  may, 
ua  ilieir  imperfect  diato  sujigoats,  havo  been  early — 
c.i/.  Nah.  lj-o — yet  in  general  they  belong  to  the 
latest  period  ol  Oi'  iiicrature. 

The  ideal  mistress  of  the  house  is  represented  as  a 
shrewd  manager  and  business  woman,  trusted  by  her 
husband,  praised  by  her  children,  obeyed  by  her 
servants,  caring  for  the  poor,  and  admired  by  the 
people.  The  only  religious  note  is  in  3ob.  LXX  "  a 
woman  of  intelligence "  is  probably  original.  No 
doubt  a  scribe,  such  as  the  pious  interpolator  of  EC.. 
missing  the  religious  note,  supplied  the  epithet.  Neither 
is  there  any  mention  of  such  an  intellectual  partnership 
as  we  iind  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  famous  wives 
of  Rabbinical  times — e.g.  Beruria,  the  wife  of  R.  Meir. 

21.  clothed  in  scarlet  is  not  apposite  in  view  of  the 
cold  ivieiTed  to  in  2ia.  A  transposition  of  zib  and 
22a  corrects  this  diflicnlty  and  makes  excellent  sonse. 
In  ?.?.n  road  "  cove-nets  "  for  ''  carpets  of  tapestry,"' 
and  cf.  lib. 


ECCLESIASTES 


BY  PRINCIPAL  A.  J.  GRIEVE 


Name  and  Place  In  OT. — Ecclesiastes  is  one  of  the  five 
Megilloth  (p.  418)  or  "  Rolls  "  (which  wore  read  on 
special  occasions  in  the  synagogue  services),  it,-; 
appointed  day  being  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It 
belongs  to  the  third  collection  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(the  Writings),  and  stands  much  nearer  the  end  of  the 
Hebrew  than  of  our  English  OT.  It  is  indeed  one 
of  the  latest  books  in  it,  only  just  managing,  like 
Esther  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  to  secure  inclusion  when 
the  rabbis  at  the  Synod  of  Jamnia  c.  A.D.  100  deter 
mined  the  limits  of  their  sacred  canon  (pp.  SSf.).1  Its 
Hebrew  name  is  Qoheleth,the  nearest  English  equivalent 
of  which  seums  to  be  "  professor,"  or  "  lecturer  "  ;  more 
fully  "  one  who  speaks  in  an  assembly  (of  those  who 
seek  wisdom)."  The  title  "  Scclcsiastcs  "  is  the 
attempt  of  the  Greek  version,  followed  by  Jerome,  to 
interpret  the  somewhat  unusual  Hebrew  form. 

Contents  and  Characteristics,2 — The  professor's  theme 
is  a  gloomy  one,  "  The  Illusion  of  Life,"  and  he  illus 
trates  it  bo tii  from  assumed  arid  actual  experience. 
For  the  individual  and  the  race  alike,  existence  is  a 
meaningless,  barren"  cycle_ih  which  efFort~is  'unavailing. 
If  there  be  a  Divine  purpose  "in.  it.  it  has  been  de- 
Jiberately  \vilhhelcl  from  _rnen  (3n,  817,  11s).  It  is 
"futile  to  say,  as  the  ancients  did,  that  piety  is  rewarded 
with  success  ;  pitfalls  here  and  the  unrelieved  gloom 
of  Sheol  yonder  await  the  good  man  and  the  evil 
alike.  There  is  no  summum  bo'iium  ;  our  author  has 
sought  it  everywhere  in  vain,  and  his  philosophy  re 
duces  itself  to  something  less  than  a  guiding  principle, 
a  mere  modus  vivcndi.  "  Carpe  diem  "  is  the  best  he 
can  suggest.  "  Have  as  good  a  time  as  you  can  "  (£24), 
but  don't  overdo  it — "  medio  tutissimus  ibis"  (the 
middle  course  is  safest),  excess  brings  retribution. 
Qoheleth's  God  is  not  Yahweh,  a  name  he  never 
uses,  but  Elohim  or  the  Elohim,  the  impersonal  deity 
manifested  in  the  irresistible  operations  of  Nature. 
He  lacks  the  sense  of  personal  intimacy  with  God  that 
marks  so  many  of  the  Psalms,  as  he  lacks  the  "  naive 
audacity  "  of  Job,  but  he  has  a  belief,  and  it  is  not  a 
pantheistic  one.  It  is  well  described  as  "  a  species  of 
natural  religion  which  has  fatalism  and  altruism 
among  its  ingredients "  (M:Neile).  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  whether  he  was  influenced  by 
Greek  thought,  e.g.  whether  3 1-9  is  dependent  on 
Heraclitus.  Margoliouth  finds  the  influence  of  Aris 
totle  strong  (Exp.,  Nov.  1911)  ;  Tyler,  Plumptre,  and 

1  The  Ofuool  of  Hillel  favoured  It.  that  of  Rharnmai  did  not.  The 
Book  of  Wisdom  Ui-o  (1st  cent.  B.<?.J  distinctly  condemns  it. 
Ti,  i« 


•ised  by  his 
master  R.  Aqlba. 

"  Attempts  have  "'cen  made,  at  heavy  cost  to  the  text,  to  prove 
that  Ecdesiastes  va;  written  in  metre.  But  prose  it  was  and 
pro«e  it  remains;  -.ot  firsi-thsa  prose  either,  but  marked  by 
monotony  ?,nd  repetition,  uncl  often  by  riirele^nejs  in  composition- 
Yet  hero  and  there,  e.y.  1-iB.  11 1-1:2*.  the  book  rises  to  almost 
poetical  e!eT?.tion. 


P.  Haupt  argue  for  a  Stoio  strain  ;  ethers  find  Epi 
cureanism  pervasive.  The  safest  verdict  appears  to 
be  that  there  is  no  direct  connexion  between  his  work 
and  these  doctrines,  though  Qoheletu  need  nob  have 
utterly  escaped  Greek  ideas  and  methods.  There  is 
nothing  that  a  post-exilic  Jew  could  not  have  written, 
and  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  Stoicism  itself  was  a 
product  of  Semitic  thought,  for  Zeno  was  of  Phoenician 
descent.  The  view  that  Buddhist  influence  is  trace 
able  has  little  to  commend  it.  We  are  ju;;Lincd  in 
seeing  in  Qohelcth,  not  exactly  a  Sadducoe,  but  a 
herald  of  Sadduceeisni,  a  representative  of  the  temper 
and  outlook  out  of  which  that  unlovely  school  de 
veloped.  In  like  manner  the  Pharisees  find  an  ex 
ponent  in  the  author  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and 
the  Esseries  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Qoheleth  has  no 
Messianic  expectations,  no  eschatology  worth  the  name, 
no  hope  of  a  resurrection,  no  bright  apocalyptic  viaion 
of  a  golden  age.  or  a  new  earth.  Such  religion  as  he 
has  is  grey  and  chilly,  and  if  he  is  not  an  utter  pessi 
mist,  the  roots  of  meliorism,  to  say  nothing  of  optimism, 
in  him,  are  well  concealed. 

Date  and  Authorship. — We  know  more  of  the  writer's 
views  than  of  his  life,  but  we  may  say  that  the  man 
who  thus  delivered  himself  was  a  Jew,  no  longer  young, 
for  he  looks  back  on  the  pleasures  of  youth  and  early 
manhood.  He  lived  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  was  pro 
bably  rich  and  of  high  station  or  good  family.  Haupt 
thinks  he  was  a  physician  (cf.  12.3-7).  -He  paints  a 
sad  picture  of  contemporary  political  and  social  con 
ditions  (104-7,16-20),  and  though  we  cannot  from 
4i3-i6,  810,  or  913-15  draw  any  satisfying  evidence 
as  to  his  exact  date,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
supposing  that  he  lived  about  200  B.C.,  when  Palestine 
had  passed  from  Persian  rule  to  the  even  more  oppres 
sive  and  corrupt  domination  of  the  Greeks,  This 
decision  is  confirmed  (a-)  by  linguistic  evidence,  His 
Hebrew  is  very  late,  approximating  to  that  of  the 
Mishna.  It  contains  many  Aramaisms  and  a  few 
Persian  words,  though  few  or  no  traces  of  Greek 
influence ;  (b)  by  the  fact  that  it  was  known  to  Jesus 
ben  Sira  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  wrote 
c.  180  B.C.  This  rules  out  the  suggestion,  based  on 
107,  that  ho  wrote  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Luther  indeed  thought  that  Ben  Sira  had  written  it  : 
he  saw  it  could  not  be  the  work  of  Solomon  even  in  a 
disenchanted  old  age.  The  Hebrew  Wisdom  litera 
ture  attached  itself  to  the  name  of  Solomon,  as  the 
Legal  literature  did  to  that  of  Mose^,  and  the  Psalms 
to  David.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  by  de 
scribing  himself  an  ':king:>  in  Jerusalem  the(l 12)  author 
means  simply  that  he  was  head  of  a  school,  and  that  1 1, 
like  12gf.,  is  an  editorial  addition.  As  the  book  mobt 
akin  to  it,  Job,  discusses  a  perplexing  moral  problem 
in  the  person  of  a  hero  of  antiquity,  t;o  horo  f-;olnir"-n 
is  taken  a*  the  type  of  a  wise  man  wh'i  had  thoroughly 
explored  all  human  experience.  At  any  rale  the  di ••-• 
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guise  is  transparent,  for  (Ii6,  £9)  many  generations 
had  preceded  the  writer  in  Jerusalem  (whereas  Solo 
mon's  father  David  was  the  first  Hebrew  to  occupy 
that  city),  and  it  is  not  a  king  but  a  subject  who  speaks 
in  3i6,  4i,  5s,  lOao — one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  live 
in  a  tributary  province  where  corruption,  injustice, 
and  espionage  are  rampant. 

Unity. — What  makes  Ecclesiastes  particularly  inte 
resting,  however,  is  not  the  gloomy  verdict  of  the 
author,  but  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  rays  of 
sunlight  and  faith.  In  the  first  place  his  sententious 
utterances  and  the  Solomonic  assumption  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  "  wise  "  men  of  the 
time,  who  proceeded  to  sprinkle  Qoheleth's  discourse 
with  sundry  proverbs.  These  are  to  be  found  at  45, 
9-12,  67,9,  7i«, 4-12,19,  81,  9i/f.,  101-3,8-140,15, i8f., 
12 1  if.  In  the  second  place  a  pious  man,  one  of  the 
Hasidim,  pained  V>"  the  nature  of  Qoheleth's  con 
clusions  and  fearing  for  its  effect  on  the  average  reader, 
especially  if  it  came  from  an  important  personage, 
conceived  it  his  mission  to  inject  some  sound  orthodox 
observations  on  the  fear  of  God  and  the  Divine  judg 
ment.  These  are  to  be  found  in  226,  3146,17,  5 1-7, 
7186,266,29,  826,30,5,60,11-13,  1196,  12io,i3f.  This 
is  the  best  explanation  of  the  varied  voices  in  which 
the  book  speaks — better  on  the  one  hand  than  sup 
posing  it  a  discussion  of  a  circle  of  students,  as  in 
Job,  or  a  dialogue  between  a  refined  sensualist  and  a 
sensual  worldling,  or  between  a  teacher  and  his  pupil, 
or  the  varying  moods  (higher  and  lower,  pessimistic 
and  optimistic,  Stoic  and  Epicurean)  of  the  same  man  ; 
better,  on  the  other  hand,  than  the  theory  of  eight  or 
nine  different  hands.  A  theory  of  interpolation  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  book,  but  it 
need  not  be  carried  to  excess. 

Value. — Ecclesiastes  has  the  qualities  of  its  defects. 
Not  without  the  Divine  Providence  has  this  book  been 
included  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  It  shows  better 
than  any  other  the  need  for  the  Incarnation,  it  forma 
a  most  effective  background  for  the  Good  News  that 
life  is  earnest  and  real,  that  man  may  find  happiness 
in  work  and  play,  in  study  and  recreation,  in  the 
comradeship  of  his  fellows  and  the  joys  of  home  life, 
and  above  all  that  God  is  not  a  remote  abstraction, 
but  the  intimate  friend  and  comrade  of  His  children, 
that  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  a  spirit  of  holiness  has  come,  and  that  life  and 
immortality  have  been  brought  to  light. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Plumptre  (CB), 
Martin  (Cent.B),  Gonung,  Tyler,  Streanc,  Marshall, 
P.  Haupt;  (6)  Barton  (ICC),  Ginsburg ;  (c)  *Heng- 
stenberg,  Hitzig-Nowack  (KEH),  Volck  (KHS), 
*Z6ckler,  Griitz,  *Delitzsch,  Siegfried  (HK),  Wildebocr 
(KHC),  Podechard ;  (d)  Bradley,  Lectures  on  Ecclesi- 
nstes  ;  Cox  (Ex.B)  ;  W.  P.  Paterson,  A  Sage  among 
the  Prophets  (Exp.  T.,  Dec.  1914) ;  Taylor,  Dirge  of 
CoMcth  in  EC.  12 ;  Moffatt,  Literary  Illustrations  ; 
Maclaren,  Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture.  Other 
Literature  :  Articles  on  the  book  and  on  Wisdom  in 
HDB,  HSDB,  EB,  EBi,  and  other  dictionaries  ;  Dis 
cussions  in  Introductions  to  OT  and  Wisdom  Books  ; 
Peakc,  Problem  of  Suffering^  in  tJic  OT,  pp.  125-136  ; 
M'Neile,  Introduction-  to  Ecclesiastes ;  Margoliouth, 
Place  of  Ecclesiastes  in  Semitic  Literature  ;  Wright, 
Book  of  Kohelcth  in  Relation  to  Modern  Criticism  ; 
Sanders,  The  Sages  (Messages  of  the  Bible) ;  Renan, 
V EccUsiaste  ;  Forbush,  Ecclesiastes  in  the  Metre  of 
Omar ;  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon,  Jewish  Religious 
Life  alter  Me  Exile,  pp.  183-208  ;  Ewald,  Die  Dichter 
det  Alien  Bundes,  pt.  ii.  ;  Dillon,  Sceptics  of  OT.  ; 
D.  R.  Scott,  Pessimism  and  Love. 


I.  1.  See  Introduction, 

I.  2-11  may  bo  called  an  introduction  to  the  book; 
it  also  presents  the  writer's  conclusions.  He  has  sur 
veyed  life  from  many  angles  and  decided  that  all 
human  effort  is  fruitless  and  unavailing,  or  as  he  puts 
it,  vanity.  This  is  his  key-word  (the  Hebrew  means 
''  vapour,''  "  breath,"  and  so  "  nothingneas  ") :  it 
occurs  forty  times. — Vanity  of  vanities  is  the  Heb. 
way  of  saying  "  utmost  vanity.''  Man  toils  "  under 
the  sun,"  i.e.  upon  the  earth,  but  reaps  no  gain  ;  like 
players  on  a  stage  the  ever-changing  generations  come 
and  go,  while  the  earth,  man's  scene  of  toil,  abides. 
As  with  man  so  with  nature  ;  sun,  winds  (north  and 
south,  cf.  Ca.  4:6),  streams,  all  pursue  a  dreary  round 
of  endless  repetition  and  accomplish  nothing,  e.g.  the 
sea  is  never  filled.  The  whole  creation  groans  and 
travails  but  makes  no  ascent,  and  its  futile  activities 
so  react  on  man  that  his  faculties,  e.g.  seeing  and  hear 
ing,  enter  on  equally  profitless  and  unsatisfying  orbits. 
Everything  moves  in  monotonous  and  steady  cycles, 
there  is  no  novelty  in  life  (cf.  3is),  but  men  do  not 
perceive  the  repetition  because  each  generation  is 
ignorant  of  the  experiences  of  preceding  generations — • 
"  there  is  no  remembrance ''  (cf.  9s). 

5.  hasteth:  lit.  "  panteth."  The  idea  is  that  of 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  drawn  by  panting  steeds. 
2  K.  23 1 1  shows  that  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  this  notion. 

I.  12-11.  26.  ^  Qoheleth's  Investigations. — Assuming 
the  character  of  Solomon  the  writer  tells  of  his  search 
for  happiness  under  many  forms.  The  pursuit  of 
•wisdom  (12-18),  absorption  in  pleasure  (2i-n),  the 
Btudy  of  human  nature  (12-17),  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  (18-23),  alike  fail  to  yield  satisfaction.  After 
all  his  experience  the  only  verdict  he  can  reach  is 
that  there  is  "  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that 
he  should  eat  and  drink  "  and  enjoy  life  as  well  as  he 
can  while  he  has  it  (24-26). 

I.  12  and  16,    Sec  Introduction.— 13.  Cf.  ?25,  816, 
and   for  God  as    a  hard   taskmaster    3io. — seek  and 
search :   get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problem  and  survey 
it  on  all  sides. — 14.  striving  after  wind:    see  mg.,  a 
strong  phrase  for  aimless  and  futile  desire. — 15.  Life 
is    incurably    twisted    and    imperfect. — 17.  Qoheleth 
would  discover  truth  by  the  study  of  contraries.     For 
"  madness   and   folly,"   however,'  LXX   by   a   slight 
change    of    the    Hebrew    reads    "  comparisons "    (or 
parables)   and   "  science."     But  increased   knowledge 
only  means  increased  perplexity  (18). 

II.  1-11.  The  Epicurean  mood  is  just  as  ineffective. 
Lake  Omar,  ho  "  divorces  barren  reason  "  and  takes 
"  the  daughter  of  the  vine  for  spouse."     Merriment, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  (all  by  way  of  deliberate 
experiment,  laying  hold  of  folly  with  a  spirit  guided 
by  wisdom  ;    3,  cf.  g),  the  happy  and  healthy  delights 
of  a   country  gentleman's   life  when   the  king   (like 
Edward  VII  at  Sandringham)  is  a  simple  squire,  are 
tried  in  turn.     There  is  a  last  attempt  here  to  keep 
up  the  part  of  Solomon,  though  the  phrase  "  all  that 
were   before   me   over   Jerusalem "    (there   was   only 
David),  as  in  lifi,  gives  the  disguise  away.     Nor  were 
less  innocent  pleasures  left  unexplored ;  see  mg.  for 
the   difficulty   of   the   word   rendered   "  concubines," 
though  this  probably  comes  nearest  to  the  meaning ; 
there  is  a  cognate  "Assyrian  root  which  meana  "  to 
love."     Thus  gratifying  every  taste,   Qoheleth  for  & 
while  seemed   to   have   found   satisfaction   (10),   but 
when   mere   absorption   gave   place   to   reflection   he 
found  that  there  waa  nothing  substantial  or  abiding 
in  all  his  labours  and  all  his  pleasures.     12';.  "  What 
can  a  man  do  ...  already  been  done"  (i.e.  by  the 
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king)  may  perhaps  have  stood  immediately  after  n. 
Apparently  the  meaning  is  that  where  a  Solomon  has 
failed,  though  equipped  with  wisdom  and  wealth,  no 
ordinary  man  has  any  chance. 

II.  12-17.  Qoheleth  turns  to  the  study  of  human 
nature  in  its  wisdom  and  its  folly.  Though  "  all  is 
vanity  "  yet  wisdom  is  better  than  folly  ;  it  is  better 
to  face  the  outlook,  dreary  though  it  be,  with  intelli 
gence,  than  to  be  stupid  and  dense.  The  wise  man 
can  at  least  see  where  he  is  going ;  the  fool  is  in  a  fog, 
and  blind  ;  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  are  darkened. 
Yet  there  is  no  final  advantage  to  the  M'ise,  the  same 
death  overtakes  both  wise  and  foolish,  so  that  un 
usual  wisdom  is  really  a  useless  endowment.  Wise 
man  and  fool  are  alike  buried  in  oblivion  (cf.  In). 
So  I  hated  life,  yet  he  continued  in  it.  "  A  pessimist 
who  is  able  to  vent  his  feelings  in  literary  expression 
does  not  commit  suicide  "  (Barton). 

II.  18-23.  Even  if  one  has  amassed  wealth  there  is 
the  bitterness  of  not  knowing  who  will  inherit  it  or 
how  the  heir  will  use  it.  Everything  has  to  be  left 
behind  to  an  uncertain  fate,  for  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  character  as  there  is  of  property.  The  latter  can 
be  entailed,  not  so  the  former.  Well  may  a  man  begin 
to  despair  as  he  sees  that  for  which  he  has  toiled  with 
sagacity  and  shrewd  insight  passing  into  the  hands  of 
one  who  haa  not  laboured  and  so  does  not  properly 
appreciate.  The  thought  of  21  is  different  from  that 
of  19.  For  another  discussion  of  the  "vanity"  of 
riches  see  610—17. 

II.  24-26.  The  best  thing  for  a  man  is  to  get  what 

S^easure  ho  can  out  of  life.  And  after  all  this  is  the 
ivine  scheme  of  life,  the  ordinance  of  God.  No  one 
can  eat  or  be  happy  apart  from  Him  (see  mg.).  26 
(except  the  detached  sentence  at  the  close  which  de 
clares  that  even  the  conclusion  reached  in  24  is  vanity), 
contradicts  Qoheleth's  central  contention,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  comment  of  a  pious  annotator. 
That  the  good  man  prospers  while  the  sinner  suffers, 
and  even  has  to  hand  over  hi;;  gains  to  the  good  man, 
is  teaching  found  in  many  parts  of  OT,  but  certainly 
not  in  EC.  It  did  not  square  with  the  facts  of  life,  as 
Qoheleth  and  the  author  of  Job  saw ;  but  while  the 
latter  made  a  brave  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  the  former  was  content  to  state  it  and  dwell 
in  the  gloom  which  he  could  not  dissipate. 

III.  1-15.    From    one   point   of   view   this   section 
may    be   entitled    In    Praise,   of     Opportunism,    from 
another  Human  Helplessness.     Every  action  in  which 
man  can  engage  has  its  allotted  season,  but  who  can 
be  sure  that  he  has  found  this  season  ?     God's  plan 
can  be  known  only  in  part,  hence  man's  efforts  to 
succeed   are  always   liable  to  fail ;    nothing  remains 
but  to  enjoy  the  present. 

1.  purpose:  read  "business"  or  "affair."  In  the 
Heb.  the  antitheses  that  follow  are  in  parallel  columns 
like  a  Greek  sustoichia  or  Table  of  Contrasts. — 2.  Un 
timely  birth  and  untimely  death  arc  both  abhorrent ; 
human  entrances  and  exits  have  their  parallel  in  the 
agricultural  operations  of  sowing  and  reaping.  There 
is  no  need  to  compare  Jer.  lio,  Zeph.  £4,  though  the 
Heb.  word  is  the  same.— 3  finds  particular  application 
in  time  of  war. — 4  reminds  us  of  Jesus'  parable  of  the 
children  in  the  market-place  and  the  contrast  between 
Himself  and  John  the  Baptist. — 5a.  The  best  com 
ment  is  2  K.  819-25  and  Is.  02  ;  others  make  it  synony 
mous  with  36.  To  take  the  "  casting  "  as  referring 
to  the  custom  of  throwing  stones  into  a  grave  at  a 
burial  leaves  the  "  gathering  "  unexplained. — 5b  has 
to  do  with  the  marital  (or  an  illicit)  relationship 
(cf.  1  Cor.  729-31). — 6.  The  first  clause  refers  to  the 


acquisition  (and  loss),  the  second  to  tho  protection 
(and  rejection)  of  property. — 7.  rend  may  betoken 
sorrow  and  mourning  or  perhaps  schism  (1  K.  USD; 
cf.  Mt.  10s4f.) ;  sew  would  then  mean  the  return  of 
joy  or  of  unity  (cf.  Is.  58 12)  ;  silence  and  speech  may 
also  have  to  do  with  sorrow  and  joy. — 9.  As  often  in 
this  book,  the  positive  question  is  a  negative  assertion. 
Man  has  to  go  the  round  of  all  these  activities 'and 
experiences,  yet  he  wins  nothing  from  them.- — With 
11  cf.  Gen.  131  ;  the  word  rendered  "  beautiful  "  will 
bear  tho  translation  "fitting"  or  "appropriate." — 
he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart:  for  "world" 
mg.  reads  "  eternity  "  ;  the  Heb.  word  is  that  which 
is  usually  translated  "  for  ever."  If  we  adopt  this 
we  must  understand  it  of  the  soul's  yearning  after  a 
larger,  fuller,  and  clearer  life  than  is  possible  on  earth — 
a  yearning  which  does  not  amount  to  a  belief  in  subse 
quent  existence  but  only  adds  to  the  burden  of  present 
experience.  But  by  reading  the  word  with  other 
vowels,  ''clem  for  lolam,  we  get  the  more  intelligible 
meaning  cf  something  hidden  or  concealed,  and  may 
render  it  "  ignorance."  God,  jealous  lest  man  should 
rival  Him,  has  set  ignorance  in  his  heart  (cf.  Gen.  2i6f., 
85).  Another  slight  change  makes  the  word  mean 
"  wisdom,"  but  this  is  unlikely. — 12.  Cf.  £24  ;  to  do 
good:  to  enjoy  life  (cf.  mg.). — 13  depends  on  the  "  I 
know  "  of  12.  "  God's  one  good  gift  to  man  is  tho 
bit  of  healthy  animal  life  which  comes  with  the  years 
of  vigour "  (Barton).— 14.  If  this  is  Qoheleth's  it 
means  that  there  is  no  escape  for  man  from  the  scheme 
of  things,  he  wins  no  gain  from  the  course  of  life, 
nothing  except  Epicurean  enjoyment  with  the  dread 
of  God  as  a  shadow  in  the  background.  But  it  may 
be  from  the  hand  of  a  pious  annotator  who  make 
God's  unchanging  purpose  the  ground  of  man's  trust 
in  Him. — 15.  Man  is  bound  to  the  wheel  of  life  ;  events 
pursue  each  other  and  repeat  themselves  (cf.  lg),  and 
lie  is  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  master  showman. 

III.  18-22.  Man  no   Better  than  the  Beasts.— 16. 
Both  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  obser 
vances  of  religion,  wickedness  is  prevalent ;    "  righte 
ousness  "   is   here  equivalent  to  "  piety." — 17  is  the 
insertion  of  the  orthodox  glossator  ;   Qoheleth  does  not 
regard  God  as  vindicating  the  godly. — 18  links  on  to 
16  ;   the  corruption  already  alluded  to  is  God's  way  of 
showing  that  man,  despite  his  vaunt  of  intelligence,  is 
really  on   a    level  with  the  beasts.     They  share  tho 
same  breath,  and  when  it  leaves  them,  the  same  end, 
death.     Note   mg.,    reminding   us    of    Solon's   saying 
quoted  by  Herodotus,  "  Man  is  altogether  a  chance." 
In   Ps.   49i2-20  it  is    only  the  unworthy  man  that 
perishes  like  the  beasts  ;   here  all  men.     The  one  place 
(20)  is  not  Sheol,  but  the  earth  whence  all  spring  and 
whither  all  return. — 21,  like  9,  throws  a  negative  into 
the  form  of  an  interrogative.     Qoheleth  combats  the 
idea  that  man's  breath  goes  back  to  "  God  who  gave 
it  "  (though  in  changed  mood  he  allows  this  in  12?). 
No  one  can  prove  that  it  takes  a  direction  different 
from  that  of  the  breath  of  beasts.     No  man  knows 
what  will  happen  after  he  is  gone,  so  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  have  a  good  time  now. 

IV.  A  Gloomy  Survey. — The  chapter  falls  into  four 
parts,  which   treat   respectively  of   oppression    (1-3), 
rivalry  (4-6),  isolation  amounting  to  self-torture  (7-12), 
and  a  paragraph  on  a  young  king's  popularity  (13-16). 

1.  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  awakens  Qoheleth's 
compassion  ;  they  had  no  comforter  must  refer  in 
both  cases  to  the  oppressed  ;  the  words  are  repeated 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis. — 2f .  No  man  can  be  accounted 
happy  till  he  is  dead  (cf.  7i,  contrast  94)  ;  indeed 
better  than  life  and  even  death  is  not  to  be  born 
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(cf.  (n  and  .Job  3n-u>,  also  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Col.  1225, 
:'  N»n  ov'-.-trnce  is  bettor  linn  highest  fame''). — 
4,  Tvofo  :i>f/.  Ccnipofii'icn  is  as  inJunr*;....!  as  tyranny, 
it  is  only  f'lioiV-r  iV.vm  el  ^pprestioii.  But  (?,)  laziness 
i..  no  virtue,  ihe  idle  Juan  :-,iarver;.  The  verse  id 
perhaps  ,-i  'jimciif  proveib  ;  i(  might,  mean  the  idler 
somehow  manages  to  gcL  a  !i\  ing  without  the  worry 
of  the  toiler.  The  best  thing  is  to  follow  the  golden 
mean  (6).  The,  words  for  handful  are  different— the 
first  denotes  the  open  p.'hn,  the  second  the  grip. 
Another  woe  is  avarice  (;f.);  the  life  of  the  lonely 
miser  is  a  sore  travail.— 9-12,  proverbial  sayings 
on  (lie  advantage:,  of  comradeship.  The  setting  is 
that  of  a  journey  with  its  perils  from  bad  roads,  chilly 
nights,  and  brigands.  And  if  two  are  better  than 
one,  three  are  better  still.  The  section  is  often  taken 
r^  a  parable  of  friendship;  Charles  Wesley  built  up 
a  hymn  on  it,  "  T\vf>  are  better  far  than  one.  For 
counsel  or  for  fight."  The  allcgorists  make  the  three 
fold  cord  a  reference  to  the  Trinity  or  to  the  union 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love. 

13-16.  There  have  been  as  many  interpretations  of 
the  personage  here  referred  to  as  of  the  number  of 
the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  most  obvious 
illustration  is  that  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  the  one 
that  best  fits  the  date  of  the  book  Ptolemy  V,  who  at 
the  age  of  five  succeeded  his  aged  father,  Ptolemy  IV 
in  20.">.  Other,--,  see  a  reference  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  Alexander  Balas  who  was  of  humble  origin  and 
popular  with  the  Jews  (cf.  pp.  410,  (i'J.S),  but  this  is 
perhaps  too  late.  No  feitjuniy  is  attainable. — 15.  the 
second  is  pe;haps  a  gloss  .-  it)  any  case  it  can  only  mean 
a  second  youth. — The  moral  is  driven  home  in  16  :  the 
popular  favourite  of  to-day  is  forgotten,  and  perhaps 
execrated,  to-morrow.  It  was  so  with  the  young 
Ptolemy  (Epiphanes),  whose  advisers  were  a  bad  lot, 
so  that  when  Antiochus  111  (perhaps  "  the  second  "  of 
15)  annexed  Palestine  to  Syria  (p.  02)  in  198  the  Jews 
welcomed  the  change. 

V.  1-7.  Reality  in  Religion. — This  section  deals  with 
worship  and  vows.  Those  who  go  to  the  house  of 
God  (whether  Temple  or  synagogue  is  not  clear)  must 
go  reverently  and  thoughtfully.  "  Keep  thy  foot  " 
recalls  the  Oriental  practice  of  removing  one's  shoes  in 
sacred  places  (Ex. 05).  The  great  requirement  in  religion 
is  not  the  ritual  sacrifice  but  the  spirit  of  disciplcship 
and  obedience  (1  S.  \~yzz  and  the  prophets  passim). 
Read,  with  a  slight  change,  "  for  they  know  nothing 
except  how  to  do  evil." — 2  may  refer  to  prayer  (cf. 
Mt.  (i/)  or  to  vows  (c/.  4).  The  remoteness  of  God  was 
a  feature  of  late  Jewish  thought ;  the  gap  had  to  be  filled 
by  angels  (<;/.  6)  and  by  abstractions  like  the  Wisdom, 
the  Word,  the  Glory,  and  the  Spirit  of  God. — 3  is  a 
gloss  which  breaks  the  line  of  thought.  It  seems  to 
mean  that  as  a  worried  mind  leads  to  dreams,  so  the 
fool's  much  speaking  leads  to  nothing  substantial ; 
or  "  a  multitude  of  business  ''  may  refer  to  the  con 
fused  complexity  of  a  dream. — With  4f.  cf.  Dt.  232iff. 
The  Talmudic  tract  Ncdarim  shows  that  evasions  of 
hasty  vows  were  frequent  in  late  Judaism.  The 
classic  example  of  a  rash  vow  in  OT  is  Jephthah  (Jg.  11). 
Read,  "  there  is  no  delight  in  fools  "  ;  it  is  fools  who 
make  hasty  vows.  Such  vows  lead  one's  whole  being 
into  sin,  the  lips  involve  the  entire  body  (6).  "  Angel  " 
inay  be  a  synonym  for  God  (cf.  LXX),  or  for  "the 
priest  (Mai.  27)  or  other  Temple  official  who  recorded 
vows.  On  vows  see  p.  105.  In  7  read  tug.,  or,  with 
slight  change,  "  in  a  multitude  of  dreams  and  words 
are  many  vanities."  It  is  an  interpolation  like  3,  and 
perhaps  originally  a  marginal  variant  of  it. 

V.  8-20.  Concerning   Despotism    and    Wealth. — 8f. 


The  oppression  and  injustice  that  one  sec:;,  (in  an 
Oriental  satrapy)  are  not  to  be  v.ondered  fib  when  we 
remember  the  graded  hierarchy  of  officials  who  are 
)''!  eager  Dimply  to  pnrivh  themselves.  There  is  no 
reference  to  God  ;  read,  "  One  high  official  is  watching 
over  another,  and  there  arc  higher  ones  (perhaps  the 
king)  over  them."  Yet  on  the  v,  hole  a  king,  especially 
if  he  take  an  interest  in  agrk  uitiu'e,  is  an  advantage  to 
a  country.  So  we  may  interpret  the  extremely  difficult 
verse  9  (rj.  ing.). — lOff.  The  av  .liouvus  m:.:i  is  always 
poor  ;  though  his  wealth  increases  he  lacks  satisfaction, 
enlarged  income  means  enlarged  expense,  any  gain 
that  he  has  is  outward  and  therefore  unreal.  And 
with  wealth  comes  worry  and  sleeplessness,  from  which 
the  humble  toiler  is  free.  Not  only  so,  but  disaster 
may  overtake  the  wealth  won  at  the  cost  of  health 
and  comfort ;  some  unlucky  adventure,  e.g.  a  ship 
wreck  or  a  marauding  raid,  may  render  him  and  tho 
son  for  whom  he  has  been  saving,  penniless. — With  15 
cf.  Job  L?i,  1  Tim.  67.  All  the  rich  man's  toil  has 
yielded  nothing  more  than  wind  (cf.  Pr.  11 29,  Is.  2Gi8). 
— 17  may  refer  to  the  days  succeeding  the  calamity  or 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  days  preceding  it. — 18-20. 
It  is  far  better  to  enjoy  life  as  one  goes  along  (cf.  224,97), 
getting  the  best  out  of  each  day,  than  to  bo  miserly. 
After  all,  it  is  God  that  "  giveth  us  all  things  richly 
to  enjoy"  (1  Tim.  Oi;),  and  if  God  thus  "  occupies  a 
man  with  the  joy  of  his  heart  "  (so  read  206),  he  will 
not  brood  over  the  swiftness  of  his  passing  days. 

VI.  Further  Reflections  on  Wealth  and  Fate.— Parallel 
with  the  bitter  experience  of  the  avaricious  man  who 
loses  his  wealth  is  that  of  the  rich  and  successful  man 
whose  cherished  desires  are  unfulfilled.  Having  no 
keen  satisfaction  himself  he  yet  hopes  to  see  his  son 
enjoy  iiis  acquisitions,  but  he  is  childless,  or  if  he  has 
the  blessings  of  a  large  family  (a  "  hundred  "  is  just 
a  round  number)  and  a  long  life — both  highly  prized 
by  the  Jews — the  children  may  disappoint  him  by  their 
conduct  and  so  fill  his  soul  with  sorrow  instead  of 
satisfying  it  with  good,  and  he  may  even  yet  undergo 
the  supreme  dishonour  of  lacking  interment.  Cf. 
Jezebel  (2  K.  035)  and  ,'ehoiakim  (Jer.  22ig),  and 
many  other  references  both  in  biblical  and  classical 
literature,  especially  the  Greek  legend  of  Antigone. 
The  corpse  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (p.  79)  in  (-he  fourth  cen 
tury  B.C.  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  cats  ;  he 
was  one  of  the  hundred  children  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
whose  old  age  was  snddcned  by  his  sons'  evil  course.0-. 
These  cases  were  probably  known  to  our  writer.  Better 
than  such  an  end  would  it  be  never  to  have  had  a 
beginning.  The  premature  babe,  still-born,  comes 
into  a  lifeless  existence  ("  vanity  ") ;  "  its  name  is 
covered  with  darkness,"  i.e..  it  has  no  name  (cf.  Job  3, 
Ps.  58s),  and  it  has  no  consciousness  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
no  sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain.  A  man  may  live 
to  be  twice  as  old  as  Methuselah,  yet  "  enjoy  no  good  " 
(contrast  5iS)  ever  toiling  for  unreached  satisfaction 
(in  7  "mouth"  and  ''appetite"  are  figurative); 
his  goal  is  the  same  aw  that,  of  the  abortion,  which  has 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  it  both  sooner  and  more 
easily.— With  8a  cf.  214-16.— 85.  "What  advantage 
has  a  poor  man,  who  has  got  on  in  life  by  knowing 
how  to  walk  prudently  and  successfully,  before  his 
fellow  men  1  "  (M'Neile).  Better  is  the  enjoyment 
of  one's  possessions  ("  the  light  of  the  eyes  ")  than 
desire  for  the  unattainable  ;  cf.  5i8f. — 10-12  speaks 
of  the  helplessness  of  man.  The  first  clause  of  10 
may  be  taken  as  in  text  or  mg.  or  as  "  that  which  is  "  ; 
"  the  name  was  given  long  ago  "  perhaps  simply  means 
"  is  in  existence."  There  is  a  play  on  the  word  man  — 
Adam  (mg.).  He  has  no  chance  against  the  President 
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of  the  Immortals. — 11.  things :  better  "  words,"  a  refer 
ence  to  the  •'  contention  "  of  10,  or  perhaps  to  the 
discussions  of  different  sects  as  to  how  far  man  is  the 
child  of  circumstances  or  fate.  All  arc  to  no  purpose. 
No  one  really  knows  what  is  the  sum-mum  bnnum,  life 
is  but  an  unsubstantial  shadow  (<•/.  813,  1  Ch.  29i5, 
Job  8q,  Jaw.  414).  These  verses  find  apt  illustration 
in  Fitzgerald's  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khuyyum  (xxvii.- 
xxx,  and  Ivi.  ;  1st  edition,  1859). 

VII.  1-22.  Proverbs  and  Reflections.— After  asking, 
"  What  is  good  for  man  in  life  ?  "  (612),  Qoheleth  gives 
us  advice  as  to  what  a  man  may  do  by  way  of  miti 
gating  his  worries.  First  of  all  it  is  advisable  for 
lain  to  cultivate  seriousness  rather  than  levity  (1-7). 
The  curious  remark  that  li  a  (good)  name  is  better 
than  precious  ointment"  (,•/.  Oa.  Is*)  is  in  the  Heb. 
a  play  on  the  words  s/ic-ni  and  xhcmei/  ;  ointment  is 
high;y  esteemed  in  the  East. — Ib  reminds  us  of  the 
Thracian  tribe  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (v.  4)  who  at 
the  birth  of  a  child  bewailed  its  entry  on  life's  trials, 
and  celebrated  death  as  a  joyful  release  (cf.  also  64-6). — 
2.  Jewish  mournings  lasted  a  week  or  even  a  month, 
and  would  teach  the  visitor  to  number  his  days  and 
get  a  heart  of  wisdom  (Ps.  OOia). — 3.  the  heart  is  made 
giad:  bettei,  "  it  is  well  with  the  heart,3'  "  to  suffer 
is  to  learn,"  ''  pain  is  gain." — 4.  Like  draws  to  like. — 
5.  the  rebuke  of  the  wise  (c.f.  Pr.  13i) . . .  songs  of  fools: 
licentious  and  vulgar  tavern  songs  (cf.  Am.  65,  Eph.  04). 
— In  5  there  is  another  play  on  words  (smm  =  thorns, 
<tiv-- -pot),  which  we  may  reproduce  in  English  by 
nettles  and  kettles,  or  stubble  and  bubble.  Thorns 
as  fuel  produce  more  noise  than  heat.  The  words 
"  this  also  is  vanity  "  may  be  omitted  as  a  gloss. — 
7.  Sui'ely  is  an  attempt  to  get  over  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  word,  which  means  "  for."  To  give  sense 
we  must  suppose  that  some  sentence  like  that  in  Pr.  168 
has  dropped  out,  or  perhaps  the  whole  verse  is  an 
insertion.  The,  despotic  use  of  power  ("  extortion  '') 
imbalances  even  a  wise  man,  and  bribes  ruin  the 
moral  nature.— 8.  thing  perhaps  =  "  word  "  (cf.  Gn) ; 
the  verse  is  then  a  caution  against  uncontrolled  speech 
as  9  is  a  caution  against  its  source,  hasty  anger. — 
10.  The  aged  and  the  pessimist  are  alike  unwisely 
prono  to  praise  the  "  good  old  times  "  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  and  the  future. — llf.  is  a  gloss ;  my.  is 
preferable.  It  is  good  to  have  wisdom  if  one  has 
nothing  else,  but  if  one  has  something  else  so  much 
the  better;  "them  that  see  the  sun"  means  the 
living.  Wisdom  has  this  advantage  over  money,  that 
it  is  nob  only  a  defence  (lit.  "  shade  '")  but  a  quickener 
and  stimulus  of  life. — 13  connects  with  10. — With 
136  c/.  115. — 14.  God  has  so  balanced  and  mingled 
prosperity  and  adversity  that  man  cannot  foretell 
the  future.  Plumptro  quotes  a  striking  parallel  to 
13!'.  from  the  Stoic  hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  Zeus  (18) : 

"  Things  discordant  find  accord  in  Thee, 
And  in  one  whole  Thou  blondest  ill  with  good, 
So  that  one  law  works  on  for  evermore." 

—Qoheleth  now  goes  on  to  advocate  the  golden  mean. 
-15  controverts  the  old  idea  that  righteousness  and 
wickedness  mean  respectively  a  long  and  short  life. — 
i5  is  aimed  at  the  extreme  pietism  of  the  Hasidim 
(Ps.  43*),  the  early  Pharisees  whose  strict  legal  ism 
was  a  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  (2  Mac. 
146) ;  like  an  excess  of  "  wisdom  "  it  meant  self- 
inflation  and  coilapie.  Yet  there  is  greater  danger 
in  extreme  v.ickcuness  and  folly  (17);  debauchery 
means  death.  Lay  firm  hold  of  both  these  caution;-, 
media  tutissimus  ibis ;  he  that  fears  God  ';  shall  ue 


quit  in  regard  ':o  both"  (Baiton).  E'>th  186  and  JO 
seem  to  have  been  inserted  by  3at<jr  juicl  different  hamK 
• — ten  rulers  reminds  us  of  the  Athenian  archonr,  (and 
tho  Venetian  Council  of  Ten),  but  is  simply  a  round 
number.  Tho  usual  number  of  elders  who  act  as  a 
council  in  an  Oriental  village  is  five.  Wisdom  is  tho 
individual's  borough  or  city  council, — 20.  Cf.  1  K. 
846  ;  for  "  surely  "  read  ':  because,"  and  so  connect, 
with  21.  There  is  so  much  folly  spoken  that  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  listen  to  every  conversation  ;  besides, 
listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves  (2 if.). 

VII.  23-29.  In  Dispraise  of  Women.— All  the  fore 
going  maxims  have  been  tested,  yet  Qoheleth  has  not 
attained  wisdom  (23) ;  the  true  inwardness  of  things, 
the  ultimate  reality,  is  beyond  his  efforts  (24  ;   cf.  Job 
28 1 2-28,  also  EC.  If. ).     Yet  he  has  learned  that  "  wicked 
ness  is  folly  arid  folly  is  madness,''  and  has  made  the 
further    discovery    of    something    more    bitter    than 
death,  a  seductive  woman  (cf.  Pr.  5,  7).     His  investi 
gation  has  been  painstaking  and  thorough  (27),  and 
with   heart  as  well  as  head  (28),  and  his  conclusion 
is   that  while   perfect   men   arc   very   scarce,   perfect 
women    «ro    still    scarcer.     Whether    Qoheleth    has 
suffeied   some   bitter   personal   experience  or   ha?   in 
mind  the  intrigues  of  the  harem  in  Persian  and  Greek 
life  we  cannot  say.     He  (or  more  likely  a  glossator) 
however,    acquits    God    of   responsibility    for   human 
wrong-doing  ;    it  is  man's  inventive  faculty  that  has 
too  often  taken  the  wrong  course. 

VIII.  1-9.  Maxims  on  Wisdom  and  Government. — 
1.  Wisdom  (like  prayer  and  self-sacrifice ;  cf.  Lk.  8^9) 
transfigures  the  countenance,  it  takes  the  "  hardness  " 
or  coarseness  out  of  the  face.. — 2.  Honour  the  king, 
remembering  his  Divine  appointment  and  the  oath 
taken  at  his  coronation  ;  do  not  rashly  leave  his  service 
or  rebel  against  him.     Or  we  may  (so  LXX)  connect 
26  with  3,  "  but  where  an  oath  of  God  is  in  question 
be  not  hasty  "  (i.e.  in  obeying  the  king)  ;    "  go  out  of 
his  presence,  persist  not  in  an  evil  thing,  for,''  etc. 
Otherwise  we  must  interpret  "  persist  noc  in  an  evil 
thing"  as  "enter  not  into  opposition  to  him."     If  5, 
6a  is  Qohelcth's  own  counsel  it  refers  to  the  king's 
commandment  and  is  a  maxim  of  prudence ;   the  wise 
man  will  keep  his  head  and  his  feet  even  when  such 
commandments  are  grievous.     It  may,  however,  be  a 
pious  commentator's  reference  to  the  commandment 
of  God.     66  connects  more  closely  with  4. — 7f.  One 
never  knows  what  a  despot  will  do  next,  and  a  wise 
man   grows   weary  with   uncertainty.     Human   help 
lessness    is   seen   everywhere :     a   man   has   no   more 
control  over  the  day  of  his  death  than  over  the  wind 
(mg.),  nor  can  he  escape  from  wickedness  once  he  has 
given  himself  to  it  any  more  than  the  mercenary  can 
obtain  furlough  when  the  war  for  which  he  is  engaged 
is  proceeding.     The  Persian  law  was  stricter  than  the 
Mosaic  (Dt.  205-8). — 9  suggests  that    these  observa 
tions  of  tyranny  were  taken  from  life,  though  this 
gives  us  no  clue  to  the  date.     Follow  mg.  in  the  first 
reference  ;    the  second,  which  brings  in  the  thought  of 
retribution  on  the  tyrant,  is  an  open  question. 

VIII.  10-15.  The' One  End  of  Righteousness  and 
Unrighteousness.— The  good  are  soon  forgotten,  the 
wicked  enjoy  honour  and  long  life  ;  the  best  thing  a 
man  can  do  is  to  enjoy  life  while  he  has  it. — 10  io 
difficult,  MT  is  probably  corrupt.  RV  is  a  fair  attempt  ; 
others  would  emend  so  as  to  read,  "  f  saw  the  wicked 
buried,  carried  even  from  the  sanctuary,  and  they 
used  to  go  about  and  be  pmrvc •!  in  the 'city  because 
they  had  done  ;-:o  "  (i.e.  used  their  power  to  hurt  others  ; 
cf.  9).  This  excludes  all  mention  of  the  righteous 
and  thfir  shameful  exclusion  from  oho  holy  place, 
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which  in  any  case  cannot  be  interpreted  as  conse 
crated  burial  ground. — 12f.  is  plainly  the  insertion  of 
an  orthodox  annotator  ;  12  is  a  concession,  13  is  the 
general  rule  as  to  the  wicked  man's  long  life.  la'j 
seems  to  hint  at  some  compensation,  possibly  future, 
for  the  short-lived  good  man. — I'M.  shows  us  the  typical 
mood  of  Qoheleth  ;  cf.  especially  3i2f.,22,  618,  97-10. 
VIII.  16-IX.  16.  Life's  Riddle  Baffles  the  Wisest 
Quest. — The  parenthesis  in  i6b  describes  the  ceaseless 
effort  of  the  keen  student  of  life,  or  perhaps  the  fate 
of  the  toiler  who  is  too  tired  to  sleep  ;  with  17  cf.  724, 
Job  116-9,  and  from  the  Christian  standpoint  Rom. 
1133,  Eph.  3s  ("  unsearchable  riches ").  By  heart 
(9i)  is  meant  the  whole  inner  nature,  intellectual  and 
emotional ;  God  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  human 
destiny.  Whether  He  regards  us  with  love  or  hatred 
we  cannot  tell ;  life  is  so  tangled  that  the  Divine  attitude 
is  inscru table.  Follow  LXX,  in  adding  the  first  word 
of  2  with  a  slight  change  to  i  and  read,  "  All  before 
them  is  vanity.  To  all  alike,  there  is  one  event.'' — 

2.  to   the  good:    see   mg.   "He  that   sweareth,"  the 
man  who  abides  by  his  oath ;    "he  that  feareth  an 
oath,"   the  man  who  is  afraid  to  take   or  carry  out 
a  vow.     This  interpretation  is  in  line  with  the  other 
comparisons,   the   good   precedes   the   evil   example ; 
but  perhaps  we  should  take  "  sweareth  "  of  profanity 
and  "  feareth  an  oath  "  of  loyal  obedience  to  a  vow. — 

3,  an  evil  In  all :  a  supreme  evil. — full  of  evil :  full  of 
dissatisfaction.     Life  is  all  unrest  and  madness,  and 
after  that — "  to  the  dead." — 4.  a  dog  is  a  poor  creature 
in  the  East,  while  the  lion  stands  for  kingly  power. — 
5.  Even  to  know  that  one  must  die  is  superior  to  being 
dead.     Death  ends  all,  it  extinguishes  all  the  passions 
and  emotions,  takes  a  man  from  the  only  sphere  of 
activity  there  is,  and  even  blots  out  the  remembrance 
of  him  (cf.  lob).     This  being  so,  enjoy  yourself  while 
you  can ;  God  has  so  arranged  the  world  that  this  is 
the  only  thing  you  can  do,  so  it  must  be  acceptable 
to  Him. — 7-9  has  a  remarkably  close  parallel  in  a 
fragment  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic  ;    "  Since  the  gods 
created  man,  Death  they  ordained  for  man,  Life  in 
their  hands  they  hold  ;    Thou  O  Gilgamesh  fill  thy 
belly,  Day  and  night  be  thou  joyful,"  etc. — 9  is  less  a 
eulogium  of  quiet  home  life  than  advice  to  a  man 
to  enjoy  any  woman  who  appeals  to  him  ;  there  is  no 
contradiction  to  726-28. 

The  advice  in  ioa  must  be  taken  as  referring  to  any 
form  of  enjoyment ;  it  finds  its  transfiguration  in 
Jn.  94. — the  grave:  Sheol,  described  in  Is.  149-11*, 
Ezek.  32i8-32.  In  n  Qoheleth  takes  up  the  idea 
again  that  life's  prizes  are  not  bestowed  for  merit  or 
ability ;  men  are  the  creatures  of  time  and  chance, 
misfortune  attends  them  till  their  time  is  up.  Even 
that  hour  is  unknown,  they  are  trapped  unexpectedly 
like  the  bird  and  the  fish.  The  closest  historical  parallel 
to  the  incident  pictured  in  13-16  is  the  siege  of  Abel- 
beth-maacah  (2  S.  2015-22) ;  Qoheleth  would  not 
scruple  to  change  the  "  wise  woman  "  into  a  man. 
Other  suggestions  are  the  siege  of  Dor  in  218  B.C. 
(1  Mac.  15)  or  that  of  Bethsura  (1  Mac.  631, 2  Mac.  13g). 
The  point  of  the  story  is  that  the  wise  as  well  as  the 
righteous  are  soon  forgotten. 

IX.  17-X.  15.  Experience  Crystallised  In  Proverbs.— 
9i7-10s  forms  a  series  of  proverbs  perhaps  due  to 
the  sage  who  worked  over  the  original  book.  In  17 
follow  mg.  ;  the  contrast  is  between  the  quiet  but  sure 
voice  of  the  wise  and  the  noisy  pretentious  clatter  of 
an  arch-fool.  With  18,  cf.  13-16. — sinner:  better, 
blunderer.  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as 
well  as  by  want  of  heart.  lOia  is  obvious,  ib  less  so  ; 
it  is  simplest  to  say  that  "  as  dead  flies  corrupt  the 


perfumer's  ointment  so  little  follies  in  a  man  outweigh 
and  thus  spoil  his  better  qualities  and  name."  A 
wise  man's  heart  (intelligence  plus  conscience  plus 
will)  leads  him  in  the  right  direction,  that  of  a  fool  has 
a  sinister  bent  (2) ;  when  he  walks  out  he  thinks  all 
the  people  he  meets  are  fools  (3  mg.).  In  4  Qoheleth 
resumes  his  observations  on  princes ;  the  counsel  is 
similar  to  that  of  82-5.  The  courtier  will  do  beat 
by  bending  to  the  storm,  his  safety  is  in  complaisance. 
Yet  the  ruler  is  by  no  means  always  right  (5),  especially 
when  like  Edward  II  or,  nearer  Qoheleth's  time, 
Ptolemy  Philopator  (p.  62),  ho  advances  the  unworthy 
to  positions  of  trust  and  honour  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobles  and  aristocracy,  here  called  "  the  rich  "  (6f.). 
The  mention  of  horses  is  an  indication  of  late  date ; 
in  earlier  Israel  kings  rode  on  asses  or  mules.  Cf.  also 
Pr.  19 10. — 8  and  9  arc  isolated  proverbs  though  they 
illustrate  caution  as  an  element  of  wisdom.  "  He 
who  breaks  through  a  fence  "  or  a  wall,  is  perhaps  a 
robber,  perhaps  simply  a  wanton  destroyer,  perhaps 
even  a  reformer  who  is  stung  by  a  jealous  opponent. 
For  serpents  in  walls,  cf.  Am.  5ig.  The  quarryman 
and  woodcutter  must  be  careful ;  ga  is  probably  not 
to  be  taken  of  "  removing  a  neighbour's  landmark  " 
(mg.). — lOf.  The  advantage  of  wisdom  is  to  give 
success ;  it  teaches  the  woodcutter  to  sharpen  hia 
blunt  axe  instead  of  wearying  himself  with  brute  force  ; 
it  teaches  the  snake-charmer  to  exercise  his  skill  before 
the  snake  bites  (disregard  mg.).  Wisdom  is  foresight 
and  wins  favour,  the  ineffectual  man  is  a  fool  and 
Buffers  (12).  His  course  may  even  be  a  progress  from 
stupidity  to  criminal  (perhaps  "  pitiful ")  madness 
(13);  he  is  a  perpetual  babbler*(i4a)  whose  verbosity 
is  the  measure  of  his  ignorance  (146).  But  perhaps 
146  is  a  fragment  of  Qoheleth  (cf.  612,  714)  strayed 
from  its  context  into  this  collection  of  proverbs. — 
15  is  obscure,  but  probably  means  that  he  who  asks 
a  fool  the  way  to  a  city  is  likely  to  be  weary  before  he 
gets  there,  or  perhaps  that  the  simpleton  who  doesn't 
know  the  way  to  town  is  likely  to  have  a  deservedly 
tiresome  life. 

X.  16-20.  Reflections  on  Government. — These  verses 
are  in  the  strain  of  4-7. — 16.  whose  king  is  a  child : 
e.g.    like   Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who   became   king   of 
Egypt  (205  B.C.)  at  the  age  of  five.     Such  a  one  is 
often  in  the  hands  of  unworthy  regents.     The  word 
may  be  also  translated   "  eervant  "  (contrast   17)  or 
even  "  young  man  "  •,   hence  some  see  a  reference  to 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  of  ignoble  birth,  or  to 
Alexander    Balas    (1    Mac.    1047).     Feasting    in    the 
morning  is  a  sure  sign  of  decadence  (cf.  Is.  5n,  Ac.  £15). 
— 17.  It  is  just  possible  that  Qoheleth  is  eulogising 
Antiochus  III,  whose  accession  in  198  B.C.  was  well 
received  by  the  Jews  (p.  62). — 18  is  the  writer's  way  of 
saying  that  when  the  rulers  of  a  state  do  not  attend  to 
business  the  structure  of  government  falls  to  pieces. 
Feasting  means  revelry  instead  of  serious  attention  to 
state  affairs — those  who  indulge  in  it  have  only  to 
spend  money,  perhaps  from  the  public  funds  (fg). — 20 
recalls  4!. ;  the  courtiers  must  be  cautious,  walls  have 
ears.     Kings  and  lords  get  to  hear  things  in  mysteri 
ous  ways. 

XI.  1-XII.  8.  Closing  Counsels.— It  is  well  to  do 
and  to  get  all  one  can,  in  the  way  of  industry  and 
pleasure,  before  old  age  draws  on.     i  and  2  are  best 
taken  as  referring  either  to  merchandise  or  generosity, 
though  "  bread  "  has  also  been  interpreted  as  seed 
sown  on  irrigated  land  (cf.  4  and  6)  or  even  as  human 
semen,  and  2  and  6  forced  into  line.      The  trader's 
venture  is  to  be  divided  between  several  ships,  for  it  is 
unsafe  to  put  all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket ;  similarly 
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it  i-3  well  to  make  friends  with  as  many  folk  as  possible 
as  insurance  against  a  day  of  disaster  (cf.  Lk.  16o). 
Man  is  the  child  of  circumstances,  ho  can  no  move 
control  his  fato  than  the  weather  (3)  ;  for  tree  perhaps 
u\ul  "  stick,"  and  seo  a  reference  to  divination  by 
throwing  a  wand  into  the  air  and  determining  one's 
action  by  the-  direction  in  which  it  comes  to  rest 
(cf.  IIo.s.  4i2).  The  wise  farmer  (4)  knows  that  his 
-varied  operations  must  be  performed  at  the  proper 
time  whatever  the  weather  threatens  ;  he  who  wails 
the  more  convenient  season  and  ideal  conditions  gets 
nothing  done.  Rain  in  harvest-time  was  rare  in  Pales 
tine  but  not  impossible  (1  H.  12i/,  Pr.  20i).  Man, 
knowing  not  the  way  of  the  wind  (Jn.  38)  nor  tho 
mystery  of  embryology  (Ps.  139i.3-i6),  cannot  hope 
to  understand  the  operations  of  Providence  in  these 
matters  and  in  all  else;  all  perhaps  =  "  both  "  (5). 
All  he  can  do  (6)  is  to  peg  away  at  his  work  from  morn 
till  eve,  perhaps  from  youth  till  age,  bearing  gains 
and  losses  philosophically.  Light  and  life  are  good, 
but  even  while  we  enjoy  them  comes  the  thought  of 
their  brevity,  and  the  certainty  of  Sheol,  the  under 
world  of  shadows,  a  future  that  is  unsubstantial 
reality,  vanity,  and  emptiness  indeed.  So  (9)  make 
the  most  of  youth,  gratify  your  desires,  c<irj>e  diem, 
oaudf'.nn<is  ibnu  iuret'c.8  sumi'*  (<*/.  9/-io,  1  Cor.  1532). 
Whether  we  regard  11?  to  12?  as  due  to  a  reviser  or 
not.  wo  must  almost  certainly  sec  an  interpolation  in 
<jb,  but  know  thou  .  .  .  Put  away  (10)  brooding  and 
melancholy  and  asceticism  ("  evil '"),  the  heyday  of 
life  is  soon  over  ("  vanity  '"),  so  make  the  most  of  it, 
for  the  dull  days  are  hastening  on  (12 it). — 12 1«  is  also 
an  interpolation,  unless  with  a  slight  emendation  of 
the  Heb.  we  read,  "  remember  thy  well,''  or  cistern, 
i.e.  thy  wife  (Pr.  5iS).  Yet  the  injunction  in  ita 
familiar  form  is  one  that  we  rightly  prize  ;  fellowship 
with  God  in  the  early  years  of  life  is  the  safeguard 
both  of  youth  and  age. — 12 il>  ''or  ever/'  etc.,  thus 
connects  with  llio;  age  is  drawing  on  with  its  lack 
of  zest  and  of  jot'e  de  vivre.  The  allegory  of  senility 
in  2-6  is  not  to  be  forced  into  any  single  line  of 
interpretation,  whether  anatomical  or  atmospherical 
(the  approach  of  night  or  a  storm  or  winter).  •'  The 
metaphors  change  and  intermingle  in  accord  with 
the  richness  of  an  Oriental  imagination  "  (Barton). 
"  Make  the  most  of  youth,''  says  Qoheleth,  '•while 
tho  sun  is  not  darkened  .  .  .  "  (2) ;  life  as  it 
advances  loses  its  brightness  and  that  increasingly— 
eun,  moon,  stars  all  fail,  and  after  rain  there  is  no 
season  of  clear  shining  but  only  the  return  of  tho 
clouds. — Arms  ("  keepers  "),  and  legs  (is  strong  men  ") 
grow  weak  and  weary ;  teeth  ("  grinders,"  lit. 
"  grinding  women ")  and  eyes  (the  "  women  that 
look  through  the  windows  ")  are  alike  faint  (3).  This 
verse  suggests  the  inmates  of  a  house — two  sets  of 
men,  and  two  of  women,  menial  and  gentle.  "  Because 
they  are  few,"  better,  "  though  they  are  few."  The 
lips  ("doors"  Ps.  141s),  or  perhaps  the  less  honour 
able  parts  of  the  body,  are  closed,  the  feeble  gums 


n;ako  a  poor  attempt  at  mastication;  sleep  is  choi't, 
for  the  old  man  wakes  with  the  early  twitter  of  tho 
birds  (possibly  ':  he  shall  approach  to  the  voice  id 
the  bird,"  i.r.  ''  his  A'oiee  becomes  a  childish  treble  '  )  ; 
singers,  or  perhaps  their  musical  notes  ("  daughters 
of  song  ")  are  all  alike  low  to  him  iu  his  deafness  ; 
<•/.  2  S.  1935  (4).  A  hill  terrifies  him  and  indeed  any 
journey,  for  his  breath  is  scant  and  his  limbs  suit  : 
his  whitened  hair  is  like  the  almond  blossom  (possibly 
"  the  almond  is  rejected,"  i.e.  "  appetite  fails  even 
when  coaxed  ").  The  smallest  thing  (Is.  4022)  is  a 
burden,  though  perhaps  tho  reference  of  the  "  grass 
hopper  "  is  to  the  bent  and  halting  gait  of  old  age,  or 
even  to  sexual  intercourse,  an  interpretation  which 
gains  some  support  from  the  use  of  the  "  caper-berry  " 
a;-:  an  aphrodisiac.  The  explanation  which  connects 
the  word  for  caper- berry  with  a  root  meaning  "  poor," 
and  renders  "  the  chrysalis  (grasshopper)  lies  inert 
till  the  soul  emerges  "  (for  "  fails  "  read  "  bursts," 
?//</.)  is  rather  far-fetched.  The  "  long  home  "  is,  of 
course  the  grave.  For  mourners  cf.  Jer.  9i/f.,  Mi".  038 
(5).  Enjoy  youth,  for  the  time  comes  when  the  golden 
lamp  bowl  (Zech.  42f.)  falls  with  a  crash  because  the 
silver  cord  that  suspends  it  ii;  snapped,  or  in  homelier 
metaphor,  the  pitcher  is  smashed  at  the  well,  or  the 
water-wheel  is  broken.  There  is  no  need  to  bring  in 
skull,  spinal  column,  or  heart ;  the  picture  is  clearly 
one  of  death,  especially  sudden  death.  The  light  goes 
out,  the  water  is  spilt ;  the  long  comradeship  of  body 
and  soul  is  dissolved.- — With  7  cf.  (.Jen.  2j;  the  contrast 
with  EC.  819!  only  illustrates  the  variety  of  Qoheleth's 
human  moods.  His  reflections  end  as  they  began  ; 
12s  is  identical  with  12. 

XII.  9-14.  Epilogue. — 9-12  io  an  editor's  praise  of 
Qoheleth,  who  is  identified  with  Solomon,  the  sage 
compiler  of  proverbial  wisdom,  who  wrote  "words  of 
truth"  in  a  pleasing  and  elegant  ("acceptable") 
style  ;  "  uprightly  "  may  also  refer  to  correctness  of 
form. — ll(f  reminds  us  of  the  stimulus  of  a  good 
teacher;  Socrates  called  himself  the  gadiiy  of  Athens, 
and  tho  words  of  Pericles  were  said  to  have  a  sting  in 
them.- — 116  may  be  rendered  "  Like  nails  driven  home 
arc  collections  of  sayings  made  by  one  master"  ;  the 
only  difficulty  i.:;  that  ''  Shepherd  "  in  OT  usually  refers 
to  God.  As  to  what  lies  beyond  these  (cf.  rng.)  there 
is  need  of  warning  ;  one  can  easily  miss  the  true  way 
in  one's  leading,  perhaps  a  reference  to  heathen 
libraries,  and  a  good  deal  of  Jewish  literature  which 
the  writer  regarded  as  unedifying. — study:  cf.  Ii8  ; 
the  word  seems  to  mean  close  application. — 13f.  The 
last  words  of  the  pious  annotator  of  817,  llgb,  etc. 
What  man  should  really  devote  and  apply  himself 
to  is  the  fear  of  God -and  the  keeping  of  His  command 
ments.  "  Whole  "  belongs  to  ''  man,"  and  should  bo 
translated  "  cveiy  "  ;  for  tho  literal  expression,  "  this 
is  every  man,"  cf.  Ps.  1094,  "  I  am  prayer  "  ;  Ps.  1103, 
"  Thy  people  are  free-will  offerings." — 14.  Render, 
"  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  the  judgment 
concerning  every  secret  thing,"  etc. 
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Its  Place  in  the  Canon. — Wo  cannot  be  certain  as  to 
the  precise  date  when  this  book  was  admitted  into  tho 
Sacred  Collection,  but  we  have  reliable  evidence  that 
down  to  a  late  period  there  wore  doubts  as  to  its 
canonicity.  The  ()T  Canon  consists  of  the  Law,  tho 
Prophets,  and  the  Writings  ;  Canticles  belongs  to  tlio 
third  division.  Towards  (he  end  of  the  first  century 
A.I).,  Rabbi  Akiba,  v.'ho  defended  its  canonicity,  de 
clared  it  to  be  the  most  sacred  boo);  in  the  Kethubim 
(Writings),  and  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mi.slma,  at  the  beginning  of  th°  third  century,  its  po.-i!  ion 
was  secure  (pp.  38f.).  The  books  of  the  Canon  wcro 
all  supposed  to  be  both  ancient  and  religions,  therefore 
the  iwo  ideas  that  enabli-d  "  1'he  Sung  of  Songs  "  to 
gain  a  place  in  it  were  the  ascription  to  Solomon  as 
its  author,  and  the  belief  that  it  ivpro.scnlecl.  in  symbolic 
language,  the  relation  of  Yahweh  '•>  His  people.  This 
latter  lii'Jirf.  no  dvuht,  lee!  To  i's  use.  a.-.;  one  of  the 
festival  roils,  en  the  eighth  day  of  the  ra.i--.ovcr.  (The 
other  four  rolls  (Jl"jillolit,  Ps.  408)  were  Ruth  at 
Pentecost.  .Lament  at  ions  on  the  ninth  day  of  Ab  (the 
day  on  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed),  Ecclesiastea 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  Esther  at  the  Feast 
of  Purim.)  As  at  the  beginning  there  were  doubts  of 
its  suitability  i'or  its  present  position,  so  it  seems 
probable  that,  except  in  the  centuries  when  criticism 
was  quite  dead,  the  impression  concerning  its  real 
nature  war;  never  completely  lost.  Unless  an  artificial 
system  of  interpretation  is  used,  which  puts  ideas  into 
the  text  instead  of  drawing  them  out,  the  book  has  no 
theological  significance  ;  it  never  mentions  the  name 
of  Yahweh,  it  is  not  concerned  with  religious  problems, 
it  contains  no  word  of  prayer  or  praise. 

Its  Age  and  Authorship. — Seeing  that  the  Solomonic 
authorship  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  is  to  bo  explained 
on  the  same  principle  that  led  to  the  ascription  of  the 
Law  to  Moses,  and  the  Pss.  to  David,  \vo  have  to 
confess  that  we  can  know  nothing  concerning  the 
author  ;  the  view  that  we  take  as  io  the  structure  of 
the  book  will  decide  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  real 
author  or  merely  as  a  collector  and  editor.  The  place 
where  the  book  was  written  or  the  songs  collected  is 
also  in  dispute.  The  names  of  places  contain  references 
to  both  Is.  and  S.  Palestine,  and  the  linguistic  style 
is  not  a  sure  proof  of  northern  origin,  though  it  cer 
tainly  points  to  a  post-exilic  date.  Tins  date  is 
confirmed  by  the  constant  use  of  the  Aramaic  form 
of  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  presence  of  several 
foreign  words  (li.t.  4i3,  3<).  -ii3f.)-  Some  of  the  songs 
may  have  existed  earlier,  b,ut  the  book,  as  wo  now  have 
it.  'probably  belongs  to  the  late  post-exilic  Jewish 
community,  some  two  or  three  centuries  B.C. 

The  Structure  and  Interpretation  of  the  Book. — In 
the  brief  space  at  our  command,  we  cannot,  either  in 
the  iiitroduclk-n  or  ih<>  note?.,  touch  questions  of 
iHi-lnciU  ciiticiojii,  or  enter  into  elaborate  discussions 
concerning  conjectural  rearrangements  of  particular 


see!  ion?.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  region  thero  are 
difficulties  which  are  not  solved  by  any  general  theory, 
and  that  particular  proposals,  while  interesting  to  the 
special  student,  are  quite  tentative  and  uncertain. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  answer  in  the 
simplest  fashion  the  question.  :  What,  on  the  whole,  is 
the  view  of  the  structure  and  signiiicanco  of  the  book 
which  is  most  in  accord  with  an  unprejudiced  reading 
of  the  text  and  our  present  knowledge  of  Hebrew  life 
and  literature  '!  (a)  The  allegorical  view  that  ''  the 
song  "  sets  forth  the  relation  of  Yahweh  to  His  people, 
of  Christ  to  ilis  Church  or  to  the  individual  soul,  does 
not  no\v  call  for  lengthy  discussion.  Still  less  are  wo 
concerned  for  a  scheme  that  finds  a  place  for  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Tins  view  played  its  part  when  it 
helped  to  preserve  for  us  this  specimen  ol  Hebrew 
literature  ;  it  had  a  long  reign,  but  can  survive  only 
among  those  who  are  quite  iiec  i'roin  any  historical 
method.  Those  who  held  the  theory  wero,  in  their 
day.  "  learned  men."  and  it  is  quite  interesting  to 
meet  this  statement,  which  sounds  quite  modern,  in 
an  exposition  written  more  than  a  century  ago. 
"  M.  Bossuet  has  an  ingenious  conjecture,  though  it 
seems  to  be  without  a  solid  foundation,  that  whereas 
the  nuptial  least  with  the  Hebrews  was  kept  seven 
days,  this  song  is  to  be  distributed  into  seven  parts,  a 
part  to  be  sung  on  each  day  during  tlio  celebration'' 
(Gill,  p.  26).  Of  course  it  was  always  known  that, 
however  they  were  to  be  interpreted,  these  were 
nuptial  songs,  but  "  the  king's  week  "  (p.  419)  has 
played  a  great  part  in  recent  discussion.  The  use 
of  marriage,  as  a  symbol  of  the  .Delation  between 
Yahweh  and  the  nation  or  Christ  and  the  Church  is 
well  known  (Hos.  '2,  Jer.  3,  Is.  4014-21.  0^1-5,  Eph.  032, 
2  Cor.  llz),  but  in  those  cases  there  is  no  uncertainty 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  allusions.  We  believe  in  true 
mysticism,  and  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  wine 
may  be.  in  certain  cases,  an  Oriental  symbol  of  religi 
ous"  excitement,  but  that  does  not  lead  us  to  regard 
this  book  as  a  conscious  allegory  of  Divine  and  human 
relationships.  When  we  remember  the  struggle  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  against  sensual  worship,  wo  cannot 
imagine  a  prophet  or  religious  poet  using  this  sensuous 
imagery  in  detail  to  express  such  relation.  Beautiful 
illustrations  as  Mt.  9i5,  Jer.  814,  Rev.  212  are  not  in 
the  same  category  (see  Harper  on  the  Allegorical 
Interpretation,  and*  Martin  on  its  influence  on  Christian 
poetry  and  hymnology). 

il>)  More  than  a  century  ago  great  literary  critics  as 
Herder  and  Goethe  felt  that  the  book  was  a  string  of 
pearls,  or  collection  of  beautiful  love-lyrics,  but  during 
the  past  century  the  dramatic  theory,  in  some  form, 
has  received  the  support  of  many  distinguished 
scholars.  (1)  Solomon  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty 
shepherd  maiden  and  has  her  taken  to  hiy  harem, 
where  he  pays  earnest  court  to  her,  and  discovers  that 
all  his  efforts  are  vain  since  she.  remains  loyal  to  iier 
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shepherd  lover,     The  theme  of  the  book  if,,  therefore, 
the  victory  of  a  true  and  pure  lovo  over  temptation. 
(2)  It  is  a" dramatic  pastoral  which  sings  of  Solomon's 
love  for  a  shepherd  maid.     Ho  tj.kos  hw  to  bo  his 
wife,  and  by  tluit,  means  is  converted   from  sensual 
passion  to  puiv  love.     (:i)  A  manage  drama  or  melo 
drama  celobrating  true  betrothed  love.     The  scheme 
is  based  nn  the  Syrian  marriage  ceremonies,  the  King 
(Solomon)  being  the  bridegroom  in  the-  first  half  of 
the  book,   when  he  disappears,   having  learned  in  a 
mysterious  manner  that  she  cannot  belong  to  him, 
the  same  scheme  goes  forward  (?>?.}  with  the  new  and 
proper  bridegroom,  the  climax  being  the   production 
of  the  "  proofs  of  virginity  "  the  morning  after  the 
wedding  (HDB).     These  arc  specimens  of  the  forms 
that  the  dramatic  theory  may  take.     These  theories 
show  an  effort  to  maintain   the  unity  of  the  book, 
while  it  is   questionable  whether  there  is  any  other 
unity  than  that  of  subject  ;    unity  of  narrative   or 
dramatic  movement  cannot  bo  proved.     There  is  no 
fully-developed  drama  in  ancient  Hebrew  literature  ; 
the  intellectual  and  social  conditions  required  to  pro 
duce  it  were  lacking.     Of  course,  stories  and  dialogues 
(as  in  Job)  have  dramatic  elements  found  in  all  living 
literature,    but   that   does   not   give   a   drama   in   tho 
strict  sense.     If  a  Hebrew  scholar  had  really  set  himself 
the  task  of  producing  a  drama,  even  of  simple  kind, 
he   would    probably   have    produced   something   more 
elaborate  than  a  book  that  can  be  read  in  half  an  hour, 
raid  whose  longest  sceno  (7 12-84)  could  bo  read  in  two 
minutes.     Why    should    the    names    of    the    persons 
speaking  have  been  lest  any  more  than  in  the  book 
of  Job  '(     It  is  not  the  variety  of  opinion  in  points  of 
detail  (for  we  might  have  that  difficulty  in  the  inter 
pretation  of  an  acknowledged  drama)  which  weighs 
most  heavily  against  the  dramatic  theory,  but  the  fact 
that  so  much  has  to  be  supplied  to  the  text  by  the 
imagination  of  the  expositor  to  work  any  such  theory 
at  all. 

(c)  We  are  left  with  the  A'ic/vv  that  the  book  is  a  collec 
tion  of  love-lyrics,  many  of  which,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  day,  were  sung  or  recited  in  connexion 
with  the  marriage'  ceremonies  (c/.  f's.  4o).  This  view 
has  been  strengthened  by  tho  comparison  with  other 
Oriental  poems",  and  specially  by  Wetstein's  reports 
(1873)  concerning  the  marriage  ceremonies  in  Syria 
and  the  poems  still  in  use  on  such  occasions.  Tho 
significance  of  this  contribution  was  noted  by  B.  Stado 
(1888),  and  its  application  to  our  book  worked  out  by 
K.  Buddo  (1894).  It  appears  that  the  wedding  festival 
lasts  a  week,  that  among  the  peasants  the  threshing- 
floor  was  decorated  as  a  throne,  and  that  on  it  the 
bride  and  groom  received  homage  and  were  addressed 
as  King  and  Queen.  Further,  that  poems  are  sung 
and  specially  songs  describing  the  charms  of  the 
married  pair;  the  name  of  this  descriptive  song  is 
vxisf  (5g,  Tiff.).  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  many  of 
these  customs  are  probably  ancient,  and  that  they 
throw  light  upon  the  literary  forms  and  poetic  imagery 
of  the  bock.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  all  the  poems  here 
given  were  woven  together  in  connexion  with  one 
particular  marriage  ;  it  is  rather  a  collection,  perhaps 
by  the  poet  himself,  of  different  types.  Connecting 
links  and  other  .slight  additions  may  have  been  added 
by  later  scribes.  This  view,  while  it  does  not  give 
us  the  power  to  settle  all  textual  and  exegetical  diffi 
culties,  shows  us  why  such  difficulties  exist,  as  songs 
are  naturally  more  flexible  and  vague  than  any  other 
form  of  literature.  The  book  glorifies  the  love  of  man 
and  woman,  and  associates  this  with  the  sweetness  of 
spring.  This  "  king's  week,"  among  peasants  seems 


to  have  been  "  a  purple  patch  "  :'n  r.  life  that,  on  the 
whole,  was  pretty  drab.  We  also  have,  a  large  litera 
ture  of  "  love-songs,"  but  in  our  religious  teaching  we 
lay  more  stress  on  quiot  loyalty  than  a  clalirious  honey 
moon.  Wo  do  not  lincl  here  a  polemic  ia  favour  of 
monogamy  or  the  clear  suggestion,  not  to  s;;y,  explicit 
statement,  of  any  social  theory.  But  we  e:mnot  help 
feeling  that  the  presence  of  such  romantic  poetry 
shows  that  even  under  the  coarse  forms  of  Oriental 
life  ''  love  "  conies  to  signify  a  high  human  relationship. 
It  would  be  strange  if  the  Church  that  gave  monotheism 
to  the  world  did  not  move  towards  a  nobler  view  of 
family  life  (Tit,  16).  Though  the  book  id  not  a  social 
essay  or  problem  but  a  number  of  lyrics  in  thoroughly 
Oriental  style,  its  theme— the  purity,  sweetness,  and 
glory  of  love — is  an  everlasting  one.  It  needs  to-day, 
as  much  as  ever,  to  bo  brought  into  relation  with  tho 
highest  Christian  ideas  of  chastity,  self-sacrifice,  and 
mutual  helpfulness. 

Literature.— For  an  extensive  bibliography  the 
student  is  referred  to  the  commentaries.  The  Exposi 
tion  by  John  Gill  (Edinburgh,  1805)  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  length  to  which  the  allegorical  interpretation 
was  carried  about  a  century  ago.  Harper  (CB)  makes 
a  vigorous  defence  of  the  dramatic  theory,  while 
Martin  (Cent.B)  gives  a  clear  statement  and  strong 
support  to  the  historical  or  lyrical  view.  See  also 
Ad'eney  (Ex.B),  Margoliouth  in  Temple  Bible,  and 
articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries ;  1).  R.  Scott,  Pessimism 
and  Love.  In  German,  the  works  of  the  following 
scholars  are  easily  accessible  :  Budde  (KHC  and  in 
Kautzsch'a  Heilige  Schrift),  Siegfried  (HK),  Stark  (SAT). 
I.  1.  Superscription  by  the  collector  or  a  later  editor 
describing  the  whole  book  as  the  noblest  or  the  most 
beautiful  of  Solomon's  songs  (1  K.  432). 

I.  2-4.  A  brief  song  by  the  bride  or  one  of  the 
wedding  guests  expressive  of  the  bride's  love  for  the 
bridegroom,  and  suggesting  by  the  symbols  of  perfume 
and  wine  the  power  of  his  attraction.  2.  The  exchange 
of  person  is  puzzling,  and  it  is  proposed  to  change  thy 
to  his,  or  the  reverse,  but  MT  is  supported  by  LXX, 
and  there  may  have  been  much  freedom  in  dramatic 
songs  of  this  type,  helped  out  by  gestures. — love,  etc., 
i.e.  caresses  (LXX  has  "  breasts  ")  arc  pleasanter  than 
wine  (Li,  4io). — 3.  In  the  original  the  words  for  namo 
and  ointment  are  similar  in  sound  (c/.  EC.  7i*) ;  in  such 
word-play  the  ancients  took  delight.  The  "  name  " 
is  not  a  mere  label,  it  has  a  close  connexion  with  the 
person  (Gen.  8229*) ;  even  as  the  fine  ointment  or  per 
fume  that  he  uses,  he  spreads  abroad  an  air  of  pleasant 
ness.  Perhaps  for  poured  forth,  costly  should  be  read. — 
virgins,  tho  young  women,  companions  of  the  bride. — 
4.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  second  clause  of  this 
verse  should  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
verse  ;  it  suits  very  well  there,  and  is  difficult  to  ex 
plain  here. — make  mention  ol  thy  love :  better  "  cele 
brate  thy  caresses  "  ;  but  some  scholars  suggest  a  verb 
of  similar  sound  meaning  "  to  intoxicate  with." 

I.  5f.  The  Bride  Rejoices  in  her  Beauty.— She  has 
lived  an  open-air  life  and  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  so 
that  she  has  not  the  white,  delicate  complexion  of  the 
city-dweller,  but  the  ruddy  appearance  (1  S.  1612)  of 
the  peasant  woman.  Her  brothers,  her  natural 
guardians,  have  been  severe  with  her,  for  what  reason 
we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  set  her  to  this  work  of 
keeping  the  family  vineyard,  bub  her  own  vineyard 
they  could  not  compel  her  to  keep,  her  heart  has  been 
given  to  another.  Love  conquers  disadvantages  and 
spurns  unreasonable  restraints. — Kedar,  name  of  a 
nomad  tribe  (Is.  21i6f.*,  Ps.  120s*),  used  hero  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  a  word  meaning  black.  It  is 
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possible  to  take  "the  eiuiaius  of  Solomon''  to  refer 
to  the  other  moniker  of  the  statement,  the  beauty  not 
the  ItlaeLw* .  1  'ieve  i ••;  then  .no  need  to  change  Solomon  to 
Salma  Another  iwv^ad  tribe).— daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
n  original,  mr.y  jr-f<:-r  to  tlw»  l.-iWal  companions  who 
represent  ''  ccuit  ladies.'' 

I.  7f.  An  Inquiry  and  RepJ.y,— -There  is  difficulty 
in  fixing  the  connexion  of  this  small  piece,  tho  first 
specimen  of  dialogue  that  wo  meet.  It  has  tho  motive 
of  seeking  and  finding  (2sfl.,  3i).  The  woman  address 
ing  her  lover,  or  iho  bride  spenking  to  t!v>  biidegrooiT), 
wishes  to  know  where  lie  and  his  Slock  spend  the  hour 
of  rest  at  noon-tide  (2  8.  4s),  so  that  she  may  visit  it 
and  enjoy  .his  company  (Gen.  37i6).  She  is'  advised 
by  her  lover,  or  tho  chorus  of  girls,  to  go  forth  with 
her  kids,  following  the  track  of  the  flocks,  till  sho 


a  woman  of  loose-  character  '!  (Gen.  3815).  But  on 
the  whole,  it  is  better  to  translate,  with  the  versions 
(my.),  "yi,«  a  vamJcrir.g  woman,'"  i.e.  a  female  trams). 

I.  9-17.  A  Mutually  Responsive  Song  ot  Love  and 
Admiration. — (1)  The  comparison  of  the  richly-orna 
mented,  horses  of  Pharaoh's  chariots.     Parallels  from 
oncient  literature  may  bo  found  in  the  commentaries. 
Tho    Arabs    had    tire    breeds    of    hordes    which    they 
esteemed  very  highly,  and  such  horses  v.ere  splendidly 
adorned  when  driven  in  the  chariots  of  tho  princes. 
The  rich  and  even  exee-iMve  adornment  of  tho  bride 
i:  ppeaied  to  tho  Orientals  as  much  as  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  maiden.     Hence  tho  reference  to  plaits  of  Jin.ir, 
e/;v/..i6  if  gold  u-ith  silver  points  v;  appropriate  both  to 
n   womon's  headdress  and   the  trappings  of  a  gaily- 
decorated    ht-ed    (Con.    24.S3,    3-ii.i).     (2)  The    bride 
returns  the  compiiment.     Her  perfumes  and  her  own 
charms  exert  their  full  power  when  stimulated  by  the 
gracious  presence  of  her  king.     Ho  is  compared"  to  a 
bundle  or  bog  of  myrrh  which  Oriental  women  place 
between  their  breasts  at  night,  and  which  has  a  pro 
tecting   and   refreshing   influence,   as   well  as   to   the 
Paradise  flower  (henna-flower),  the  dye  from  which  is 
used  to  give  a  delicate  tinge  to  the  hands  and  feet. 
These  flowers  are  said  to  be  found  only  in  Palestine 
at  En-gcdi.     (3)  The   bridegroom  declares  again   the 
beauty  of  his  loro  (lit.  friend,  in  the  OT  peculiar  to 
this  "book  and  tlg.  Us?).     He  says  that  her  eyes  aro 
doves,    meaning    that    they    have    tho    softness    and 
innocence  of  doves'  eyes.     There  i.s  no  general  agree 
ment  about  the  exact  reference  of  iof.  whether  it  is  a 
picture  of  a  fine  mraision,  or  a  poetic  description  of 
life  among  the  trees  of  the  forest";    "  tho  green  bod  :> 
is  the  difficulty,  which  some  take  literally,  and  others 
figuratively,  or  according  to  tho  custom  mentioned  in 
Pr.  7i7. 

II.  1-7.  Mutual  Praise  and  Praise  of  Love. — The 
bride  sets  howelf  forth  as  the  Rose  (meadow  saffron 
or  crocus)  of  Sharon  (or  ike  plain)  and  tho  Lily  (scarlet 
anemone  ?)  of  the  valley.     To  this  the  lover  replica 
that  other  young  women  are  in  comparison  to  her  tho 
thorns  among  which  those  lilies  often  grow.     This  is 
not  a  cynical  attack  on  womankind,   but  shows  tho 
idealising  power  oi  love  for  the  one.     The  appropriate 
reply  is  that  he  also  stand?  out  from  among  men  as 
the  applo  (or  quince)  tree  among  treos,  a  tree  which 
gives  grateful  shade  and  a  pleasant  aromatic  fruit ; 
it  is  joy  to  be  in  his  company  as  it  was  a  delight  to 
sit  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  tree.     This  thought  is 
now  expanded  as  the  young  woman  dwells  upon  the 
delights  of  love.     For  banqueting  house  the  literal 


rendering  of  ing,,  "house,  of  wine  "  is  to  be  preferred :  a:-; 
it  is  not  likely  that  tho  phrase  is  a  proper  name,  it  i:; 
probably  a  symbol  for  tho  chamber  of  love.  Tfco 
banner  means  net  a  flag  to  be  follov/ed,  but  a  sism  for 
gathering.  It  is  posuible  that  there  may  be  an  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  tho  ancient  wine-seller,  who  hoisted 
a  flag  to  show  that  ho  had  wina  in  stock.  The  oxcito- 
ment  and  ecstasy  induces  weariness  and  fai  fitness,  so 
she  desires  to  be  restored  and  strengthened  bv  raisins 
(2  S.  I5i9)  or  raisin  cake*  (Jer.  7i8),  and  apples  \vith 
their  stimulating  aroma  and  suggestions  of  love.  The 
passage  closes  with  tho  refrain  which  occurs  again  in 
.'J5  and  84,  in  a  similar  context.  On  the  whole,  though 
the  abstract  word  love  is  used  for  the  concrete  lover,  it 
teems  most  probable  that  the  charge  is  not  to  disturb 
the  enjoyment  of  love  rather  than  not  to  icaken  Hie 
desire  for  it.  In  this  connexion  it  is  natural  that  tho 
conjuration  should  not  bring  in  the  name  of  Israel's 
God,  but  rather,  as  here,  the  names  of  animals  that 
were  usocl  as  symbols  of  modest  gracefulness  and  by 
tradition  associated  with  the  ancient  worship  of  the 
goddess  of  love. 

II.  8-17  contains  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  poems 
in  the  whole  book  ;   it  breathes  the  air  of  the  fresh 
spring-time,   when,   according   to   our  own  poet,   "  a 
young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  lovo  "  ; 
here  it  is  a  young  woman's  fancy  that  hears  the  steps 
of  the  beloved  hastening  over  the  mountains,  drawn 
by  the  sweet  attractiveness  of  love.     (1)  The  beloved 
comes   (8f.).     (2)  His   speech   (10-14).     (3)  The   bride 
calls  for  his  companionship  (if>f.).     Note  tho  vividness, 
the  dramatic  force,  of  tho  opening  words,  "  Hark  my 
beloved — There  he  comes — Hastening  over  tho  moun 
tains,  leaping  over  tho  hills,"  etc.     Tho  first  clause  of 
9  is  probably  a  gloss  introduced  from  17,  where  the 
words  have  a  more  suitable  connexion  j   the  LXX  has 
here  also  "  on  the  mountains  of  Bother  "  (baithel).     He 
gazed  from  the  outside  of  the  window,  i.e.  he  looks  in 
through  the  window,  etc.     10s  may  be  an  explanatory 
gloss,  it  is  clear  in  any  case  that  the  lover  now  speaks. 
The  word  for  winter  (found  only  here  in  OT)  and  that 
for   rain  both  refer  to  the  same  season,  the  time  of 
heavy,  cold,  winter  rain.     The  spring  comes  with  a 
fcudden  rush  and  reveals  itself  in  magnificent  colours. 
12b  should  probably  be  translated,  "  the  time  of  'pruning 
has  come,"  the  time  when  rich  foliage  needs  careful 
attention.     The  turtle  dove  is  mentioned  because  its 
migration  is  a  sign  of  spring  (Jer.  87).     "  In  our  land  " 
is  probably  a  prosaic  addition.     The  winter  figs  begin 
to  swell  and  take  on  new  colour.     Translate  the  next 
words  with  RV:  And  the  viues  are  in  blossom,  They 
give  forth  their  fragrance.    In  endearing  tones  she  is, 
in  her  character  of  a  dove,  summoned  from  her  refuge 
behind  tho  lattice,  which  is  rhetorically  described  as 
the  hiding-places  of  the  rock  and  the  secrecy  of  ilia  sieet) 
pl'jce.     It   is  difficult  to  form  any  connexion  for  15. 
It  is  mostly  taken  as  a  fragment  of  a  sarcastic  song 
which  warns  tho  maidens  that  love  makes  havoc  with 
their  charms,  the  cares  of  wedlock  soon  rub  some  of  tho 
glitter  from  these  fins  pictures.     Tho  passage  closes 
with  a  glowing  description  of  the  meeting  of  the  lovers 
in  the  evening  time,  when  the  day  becomes  cool  and 
there  are  no  shadows  because  the  daylight  has  gone. 
The  meaning  of  Eethor  is  uncertain  ;  cleft-riven  moun 
tains,  separating  mountains,  mountains  of  spices  or  of 
cypretfses  (Lebanon)  are  specimens  of  the  various  con 
jectures. 

III.  1-5.  A  Dream  of  Love. — The  adjuration  5  (cf.  2?) 
may  have  been  added  to  adapt  the  passionate  poem 
to  the  wedding  week,  in  which  there  was  much  noisy 
revelling.  For  another  song  with  similar  motive 
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cf.  52tt'.  The  bride  tells  a  dream  which  came  to  her, 
night  after  night,  and  was  a  reflection  of  the  lovo  that 
moved  her  spirit  in  its  waking  hours.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  oft-ropeated  and  at  lust  successful  search  for 
him  who  was  the  object  of  her  love,  till  they  were 
happy  in  her  mother's  homo.  The  city  may  be  any 
town  or  village  ;  the  broad  ways  arc  the  open  spacea 
in  contrast  to  tho  narrow  lanes. — watchmen  (cf. 
Ps.  127i,  Is.  21  n). 

III.  6-11.  The  Coming  of  the  King.— These  verses 
are  generally  taken  to  describe  the  procession  of  the  king 
with  his  attendants  coming  to  the  wedding.     On  tho 
dramatic  theory  it  is  Solomon  coming  to  the  north 
where  "  the  Shulammite  "  (see  on  613)  is  supposed  to 
be  ;    but  on  the  view  upon  which  this  exposition  is 
based,  we  regard  it  as  "  the  peasant  king  "  coming  to 
claim  his  bride.     The  same  form  of  address  is  applied 
to  the  Shulammite  in  610,  85,  and  by  LXX  and  Vulg. 
here.     The    pronoun    may,    however,    be    translated 
"  What  "  and  referred  to  "  the  litter  "  in  7-     I*  has 
been  suggested  that  the  king  is  not  present  or  that  lie 
takes  bis  seat  on  "  the  palanquin  "  later,  but  we  should 
scarcely  have  all  this  splendour  and   protection   (8) 
with  the  central  personage  missing.     At  the  present 
tune,  bridegrooms  in  that  region  masquerade  as  kings, 
receiving  the  homage  of  their  friends,  but  we  do  not 
look  for  a  precise  description  in  an  imaginary  picture 
of  this  kind.     Tho  speaker  may  bo  a  watchman,  or  a 
chorus  of  male  voices,  representing  spectators.      The 
smoke  is  that  of  torches  or  incense  or  the  dust  raised 
bv  the  cavalcade.     Befitting  the  person  and  the  occa 
sion,  the  richest  perfumes  are  used  (Pr.  7 17,  Ps.  469). 
The  companions  of  tho  bridegroom  (Jg.  14n)  are  hero 
a  bodyguard  fit  for  a  king  ;    they  were  mighty  men 
(Gen.  '109).    The  word  for  palanquin  (9),  which  occurs 
only  here,   is   probably  a   foreign   word.     The   name 
Solomon  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  most  splendid  king, 
or  is  a  later  addition. — payed  with  love  (10)  cannot  bo 
explained  :  a  plausible  conjecture  is  inlaid  with  ebony. — 
the  crown  is  not  that  of  royalty  but  the  bridegroom's 
crown,  the  use  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  abolished 
by  the  Romans. 

IV.  1-7.  Descriptive  Poom  (H'«*/)  Setting  forth  the 
Beauty  of  the  Bride  (cf.  510-15,  64-7,  and  see  the 
Introduction). — On   the  allegorical  view,   Christ  here 
commends  the  beauty  of  His  Church  ;  the  eyes  are  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  eyes  of  the  understand 
ing  ;    ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  like  doves  in 
sincerity  and  simplicity,  and  the  eyes  of  doves  are 
clear  and  sharp-sighted  ;   that  the  eyes  are  within  her 
locks  shows  the  mingling  of  light  and   dark  in  the 
knowledge  of  ministers,  and  also  their  modesty  ( J.  Gill). 
The  dramatic  theory  places  this  poem  in  the  mouth 
of   Solomon,    who,  in    pressing   his   suit   upon    "  the 
Shulammite,"  praises  her  beauty.     It  iy  now  admitted 
that   .such   poems,   with   certain   conventional   forms, 
were  used  in  connexion  with  ancient  marriage  cere 
monies,  and  also  imitated  in  love  songs.     It  is  in  such 
poems  that  the  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western 
taste,    both    as   to    the   general   idea   and   particular 
figures,  strikes  us  most.     It  is  well  also  to  remember 
that  the  admiration  for  "  the   human  form  divine,'' 
which  elsewhere  has  found  manifestation  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  is  here  limited  in  its  expression  to  words. 

1.  (cf.  lij)  behind  thy  vsil  is  better  than  icifhin 
iliy  locks  (AV) ;  th«  beautiful  eyes  shins  through  ths 
thin  veil,  making  a  striking  impression.  The  ringlets 
of  black  hair  falling  down  over  the  shoulders  ara 
likened  to  a  nock  of  black  goats  on  the  mountain  side. — 
2.  Note  the  word-play  in  Heb.  between  every  one.  and 
barren.  The  comparison  seems  to  be  meant  to  bring 


out  the  glistening  whiteness  and  perfect  evenness  of 
the  teeth,  as  is  suggested  by  mg.,  which  are  all  of  them 
in  pairs. — 3.  It  is  a  picture  of  high  colours  and  striking 
contrast-3.  The  word  rendered  moutll  ia  found  only  hers 
in  this  sense  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  root  "  to  speak," 
and  so  AV  may  be  correct. — Thy  temples,  etc. :  to  us 
tho  figure  is  obscure  ;  it  is  evidently  based  on  a  contrast 
of  colours  revealed  by  the  rift  in  tho  fruit. — 4.  armoury 
(hilpiyt/oth)  has  caused  considerable  discussion  ;  fatal 
thing*,  poetic  for  weapons  (BDB),  but  thia  is  nob 
certain.  There  are  various  suggestions,  a  fortress,  a, 
place  of  distant  vision,  trophies,  Talfiath  (a  village),  etc., 
all  equally  uncertain. — shields:  the  word  may  mean 
armour  or  equipment.- — 5.  Which  food,  He.  may  be  a 
conventional  phrase  that  has  crept  in  here  (cf.  2 16,03). — 
6.  Part  of  this  verse  may  also  have  come  from  2i;,  as 
it  breaks  the  connexion  and  is  difficult  to  explain. — 
7  closes  the  song  with  a  declaration  that  no  further 
details  arc  needed  as  tho  beloved  is  perfect  in  her 
form  and  charms. — 8.  The  dramatic  theory  puts  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  the  present  lover  beseeching 
the  Shulammite  to  cone  from  Lebanon  where  she  is 
detained  ;  more  likely  it  is  a  gloss  by  a  reader  or  a 
fragment  of  a  song  on  "  tho  wooing  of  a  mountain 
maiden.''  Instead  of  look  we  should  probably  read 
depart. 

XV.  9-12.  The  Resistless  Charm  of  the  Beautiful 
Bride.— In  the  Oriental  manner  this  enchantment  is 
expressed  in  the  sensuous  terms  of  wine,  honey,  and 
delicious  odours. — sister  is  found  in  old  Egyptian  love- 
songs  for  the  bride.— ravish,  steal  away  the  heart, 
probably  expresses  the  meaning  of  tho  rare  Hcb.  form, 
which  some  translate  fanrten.  encourage.  The  word 
glance  seems  to  be  implied  after  eyes. — one  chain  of  thy 
nec"^  :  probably  a  mistake  for  something  that  wo  cannot 
now  conjecture  ;  it  can  now  only  be  explained  as  a  refer 
ence  to  her  brilliant  jewellery. — icve,  i.e.  caresses 
(cf.  la). — 10  may  refer  to  sweet  kisses  or  genilo 
speech  (Pr,  03);  on  Lebanon  see  HOG.  13;. — 12.  For 
spring  in  the  second  clause  read  garden  (gun  for  gal) ; 
her  chastity  and  loyalty  are  praised. 

IV.  13-V.  1.— The  Bride  ss  a  Garden.— The  charms 
of  the  bride  are  now  described  under  the  figure  of 
the  fruits  of  the  garden. — 16  gives  tho  gracious  invi 
tation  of  the  bride  to  the  lover,  who  in  such  enthusi 
astic  terms   has  praised  her   beauty. — V.  1  declares 
his  ready  acceptance  and  his  call  to  friends  to  enjoy 
similar  delights. 

V.  2-7.  Another  Dream-Poem. — It  is   not  certain 
where  the  division  should  be  made  here,   but  it  is 
possible  to  treat  these  verses  as  a  separate  poem  and 
regard  8f.  as  the  introduction  to  the  im*f  on  the  bride 
groom  (510-63).     The  originality  of  7  has  been  ques 
tioned  as  an  expansion  of  83.  but  it  may  well  be  part 
of  a  troubled  dream.     The  description  is  very  vivid 
and  beautiful.     The  voice  of  tho  beloved  heard  at  an 
untimely  hour,  his  plaintive  appeal,  the  delay,  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  the  disappointment  and  ad 
venturous  search,  the  rough  usage  by  the  watchmen 
which  brings  tho  crisis  ;    and  lo  it  was  a  dream  with 
all  the  excitement  of  reality. 

2.  Note  the  piling  up  of  epithets  :  undeflied,  lit, 
as  ing.,  perfect,  "  my  paragon." — dew,  the  heavy  "  night- 
niist  "  of  Palestine. — 3.  coat  or  tunic,  the  single  under 
garment,  longer  in  tho  oasa  of  women  than  men, 
worn  next  tho  skin ;  at  night  it  was  takon  off  and  the 
somelah  (Ex.  22i6)  thrown  over  the  body. — washed, 
etc.  cf.  Lk.  744. — 4,  licle:  probably  in  tho  lattice  for 
peeping  out  rather  than  one  in  the  door  for  unfastening 
tho  lock. — bowels  (•/«;/.  and  AV)isnuve  literal;  in  OT 
psychology  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  thought  and  the 
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bowels  of  intense  feeling  (Jer.  4ig). — spake:  in  this 
passage  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  the  word,  may 
mean  iurn&l  away,  or  should  the  line  stand  before  5«  ? — 
7.  She  received  the  rough  treatment  due  to  &  suspicious 
character  (2  S.  1824,  Is,  G2o,  Ps.  127i). 

V.  8-VI.  3.  Descriptive  Posm  (Wasf):  The  Strength 
ana  Beauty  of  the  Bridegroom.— On  this  view,  8f.  is 
taken  as  an  introduel ion  to  the  praises  of  "the  bo- 
loved,"  and  whether  there  is  any  real  connexion  with 
"  the  dream  poem"  is  unccitain.— 8.  sick:    from  the 
disappointment  and  delays  of  love.- — 9.  Or,  What  kind 
of  a  beloved  is  thy  Moved  ?— 10.  dazzling  white  (Lam.  4/) 
and  rudely  ( I  S.  IGia). — cMefest:  the  most  conspicuous 
or  distinguished. — 11.  bushy:    the  word  occurs  only 
here;     probably    curl;/    or    wary.- — 12.  Perhaps    tin's 
should   read  :     "  His   eyes   are   like   a    pair   of   doves 
silting  by  the  water  courses  ;    Which  are  as  if  bathe;! 
in  milk  ami  sitting  by  full  streams."- — 13.  spices  :  better 

Italsom  shnds  (62).— banks  of  sweet  herbs:  towers  of 
perfume  (my.)  is  the  literal  rendering,  but  to  follow  the 
versions  moires  only  a  slight  change-  in  the  pro 
nunciation,  viz.  producing  mad  odours  (rf.  1's.  133s). — 
lilies:  scanct  iiowors  (sco  2i). — 14.  His  fingers  are 
cylinders  <J  noil  «7  trlth  iopi;,  (?»</.)  ;  "  his  body  was 
a's  beautiful  as  a  piece  of  ivory  work  studded  with 
sapphires." — 15.  He  is  strong,  handsome,  and  attrac 
tive  in  speech.  —  16b,  C.  surely  a  full  answer  to 
the  question  of  o. — VI.  1-3.  These  verses  form  a  con- 
riusion  to  ihe  descriptive  poem;  if  we  cannot  take, 
them  as  referring  to  an  absent  shephnd  lover,  then 
we  must  jcgard  the  symbols  of  the  enjoyment  of  love 
as  having  the  same  meaning  here  a?  in  other  parts  of 
the  book.  The  bride  can  answer  questions  about  this 
wondeiful  lover  by  saying  simply  that  they  possess 
each  other,  and  arc  sufficient  for  each  other's  happi 
ness  (4i2-i6,  5i3)- 

VI.  4-7.  The   Bride's   Powerful   Beauty.— There   is 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  way  of  dividing  this 
chapter,  and  especially  as  io  the  position  of  10  ;    this 
would  go  well  before  7i  ;  a  place  at  the  beginning  of 
this  song  has  also  been  suggested  for  it.     This  small 
S'ieee  consists  largely   of  quotations  from  or  reminis 
cences  of  other  poems  (cf.  4i,  23).— 4.  The  originality 
of  these  two  names  has  been  questioned.    Tirzah  is  the 
name  of  a  famous  and  beautiful  city  of  the_N.  King 
dom,  whose  precise  site  is  not  settled  (p.  30) :  in  1  K.  14 
16  we  are  told  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I  to  Omri 
it  was  a  royal  residence  ;    the  name  means  plea  .in  re. 
or  bcrnity.     If  it  is  original,  the  use  of  this  old  name 
may  have  come  from  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  avoid 
the'  (at  this  period)  hated  name  of  Samaria.     On  the 
beauty  of  -Jerusalem,  see  Lam.  2i5-  Ps.  4 S.v~  Terrible 
or  awe-inspiring  as  bannered  (hosts)  ;    she  is  dignified. 
standing  on  guard,  as  inaccessible  as  a  well-arranged 
army.    'The  chief  weapon  of  the  virgin   is   her  eyes, 
which  she  uses  with  terrible  (••fleet  to  terrify  or  confuse. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  see  41-4. 

VI.  8f.  The  Simple  Home  Nobler  than  the  Royal 
Harem, — The  reference  is  probably  to  Solomon's 
domestic  establishment  as  pictuied  in  the  historical 
books  (1  K.  11s)  ;  some  critics  change  the  word 
translated  there  are  into  to  Solomon,  i.e.  Solomon  had. — 
concubines :  subordinate  wives.  The  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  vord  is  unknown.— Virgins :  more  correctly 
maidens  (ing.),  i.e.  servants  and  attendant,;.  The 
bridegroom  would  rather  have  his  one-  beloved  than 
all  these  ladies  of  the  court.  "  For  thy  sweet  love 
remembered  such  wealth  brings,  That  then  I  scorn  to 
change  my  stale  with  kings."  Tt  is  added  to  enhance 
her  value  that  she  is  an  only  daughter. —  Pure  (my.) 
instead  of  Choice  OI1G  seems  to  be  more  expressive ;  it 


would,  however,  have  to  bo  taken  not  in  a  moral 
sense  (Ps.  73i)  but  of  the  physical  features  (clear  in  io). 
That  another  word  was  used  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  only  one  borno  by  her  mother  is 
mere  conjecture.  By  a  bold  effort  of  imagination  she 
is  pictured  as  the  object  of  admiration  even  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  richest  splendour  and  most 
dazzling  beauty. 

VI.  10-12.  It  is  very  difiiuult  to  explain,  as  they 
now  stand,  the  relation  of  tiie.se  verses  to  the  context 
and  each  other.  It  is  possible  that  io  is  misplaced, 
and  that  ii  may  have  stood  as  an  introduction  to 
another  song.  The  interpretation  also  of  nf.  is  un 
usually  difficult. — 10.  See  4. — morning,  i.e.  dawn.  The 
poetic'  (Heb.)  words  for  sun  and  moon  are  found  to 
gether  also  in  Is.  2423,  30.-6,  Ili2.  — llf.  The  translation 
of  the  RV  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  existing 
text,  and  the  proposed  emendations  have  no  secure 
basis.  On  the  dramatic  view  the  bride  is  rehearsing 
all  ih;;(  happened  on  "the  fatal  day"  when  she  was 
carried  olf  to  the  court  ;  but  that  her  soul  or  desire  set 
her  among  ihe  royal  chariots  is  surely  a  strange  way 
of  saying  that  ''  when  she  was  engaged  in  inspecting 
an.!  enjoying  the  gardens,  suddenly  before  she  knew, 
her  longing  to  see  the  plants  brought  her  among  the 
chariots  of  her  noble  people,  etc."  Then  when  she 
would  have  tied  from  them  the  ladies  of  the  court 
cried  "  Return,  return,  etc."  ;  and  she  asks  why  they 
would  gaze  upon  the  Shulaminite,  etc.  But  our  view 
of  particular  passages  muse  be  influenced  by  our  theory 
as  to  the  structure  of  the  whole-  book  (see  Intro.). 
On  any  view  this  passage  has  great  difficulties,  12 
IK  in;:  a  hard  riddle.  The  other  suggestion  is  that 
when  the  lady*  was  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature 
her  lover  comes  suddenly  and  sets  her  in  the  wedding 
car,  which,  however,  was  not  a  modern  motor-car. 

VI.  13-VIII.  4.  The  Dancing  Elide  and  the  Rapture 
of  Love, — This  section  also  is  probably  composed  of 
difTeu-nt  lyrics,  though  if  is  difficult  to  separate  them  ; 
we  have  iirsi.  the  desciiptior.  of  the  loved  one  or  bride 
j;i  the  act  of  dancing,  then  the  comparison  of  her  figure^ 
t<>  a  date  palm,  and  finally  a  song  of  love  and  spring, 
concluding  with  the  repetition  of  2of.  In  7i-6  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  a  desciiptive  poem  setting  forth 
the  charms  of  the  bride  and  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
women  at  the  wedding  dance. 

VI.  13.  A  verv  similar  word  would  give  turn  (instead 
of  return)  i.e.  m  the  dance. — Shulammlte:  on  tho 
dramatic  theory  "  the  maiden  of  Shunem  who  is  the 
heroine  of  the  story."  More  likely  a  traditional  name 
for  a  very  beautiful  woman,  based  on  the  narrative  of 
1  K.  Is*.  Shunem  (now  Sola  in  or  Sulam),  a  village  a 
little  N.  of  -Jezrcel.-dar.ee  <J  Mahanaim:  another 
riddle  with  several  possible  answers:  (a)  Mahanaim 
(Gen.  322)  was  a  sacred  place  famous  for  its  dances 
(<•/.  -)g.  21::i)  ;  (I)  adopt  wig.,  of  iwo  companies,  explain 
ing  company  of  a  country  dance  or  bridal  sword-dance  ; 
circling  dance  of  the  armed  company  (LXX).  The  feet 
were  enclosed  in  jewelled  sandals  and  the  dancer  moved 
with  glittering  graceful  step*  (mg.).-VII.  1.  prince's 
daughter  is  not  taken  literally  on  either  theory  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  rest  on  a  reminiscence  of  2  K.  4s. — The 
curved  lines  of  thy  thighs  (cf.  my.).  The  swaying  move 
ment  of  the  dance  brings  out  the  beauty  of  the  figure 
and  suppleness  of  the  limbs.  The  Orientals  delighted 
in  these  sensuous  descriptions,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  quotations  in  the  commentaries.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  in  many  cases  impossible,  to  settle  the  precise 
point  involved  in  these  comparisons  of  various  parts 
of  the  body  to  different  natural  objects,  such  as  the 
decorated  body  of  the  dancer  and  the  heap  of  brown 
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who*:,  adorned  with  scarlet  flowerr*.— 3.  See  4f,. — 
4.  Y\V-  can  imd«'Vctnnd  oyer,  that  av."  like  p."ols,  on 
whieb  dm  li^.ht  it  Kfkot.-xl,  but  mid  no  prominence  of 
the  ii'j-.e  in  us  f-.e«:im.:j  to  border  on  the  grotesque.---- 
Bath  iT.'jl'Im  (daughter  of  raany)  is  uncertain,  whether 
another  n;un<«  for  Heshbon,  or  of  a  village  r.-vir  by. 
She  holds  her  head  proudly,  and  her  dark  hair  has  an 
almost  purple  hue. — 5,  hair :  the  Moo.  word  is  very  rare ; 
in  IP.  38 1 2  it  seems  to  be  used  of  tho  threads  of  the 
loom.  Tho  word  rendered  tresses  (AV  galleries)  means 
oli-.owl.ero  water-troughs  (Con.  30 jS.  41  ;  Ex.  2r6)  ; 
how  it  comes  to  mean  tresses  is  not  clear ;  the  idea  of 
flowing  is  supposed  to  make  the  connexion. — 6.  May 
"be  an  interpolation  or  an  interlude,  //ny;  supremely 
beautiful  and  gracious  /•->•  /o'.'e  among  fill  lite  delight*  of 
life,  or  "How  beautiful  art  thou,  bow grade:; •;.  my  loved 
one,  in  the  delights  of  love.  "—7.  stature  from  verb  io 
rise,  because  graceful  height  >s  the  feature  made 
prominent  (cf.  Tainar,  "  palm.''  ay  name  of  a  woman). 
Perhaps  the  words  of  grape*  should  be  dropped  as  tiie 
reference  may  be  to  dales  (<'/•  1 14)- — 9.  Tho  lover  de 
cides  on  bold  action  and  asks  for  favourable  reception.-  - 
Nose  (ing.)  same  word  as  in  5  ;  here,  however,  breath 
(RV)  is  probably  a  correct  interpretation. — 9b  is  difficult 
to  translate.  Neither  AV  nor  11V  is  satisfactory.  By 
conjee'  'ire  and  comparison  with  VSS  a  plausible  trans 
lation  is  secured  :  "  That  goes  down  pleasantly  for  my 
palate,  gliding  over  my  lips  and  teeth."—  10.  A  repeti 
tion  from  3ift,  63,  or  a  formal  opening  of  a  new  song. 
On  the  dramatic  view  "  uttered  with  an.  almost 
triumphant  gesture  of  rejection  towards  Solomon. "- 
11-13.  Cordial  invitation  of  the  bride  to  the  lover  to 
enjoy,  at  the  same  time,  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
glory  of  spring,  and  the  delight  of  friendly  companion 
ship. — isi  the  villages  may  mean  among  lite  henna- 
flowers  (4 1 3). — mandrakes  or  love-plants:  perhaps  the 
reference  here  is  rather  to  the  pleasant  taste,  peculiar 
smell,  and  stimulating  qualities  than  to  the  magical 
virtues  ascribed  to  it  (Gen.  30i4*). — The  transition  to 
thrifty  housekeeping  in  the  reference  to  fruits  new  ami 
old  stored  up  over  the  door  is  rather  prosaic  ;  if  we 
could  eliminate  new  and  old,  the  statement  would 
harmonise  better  with  the  spirit  of  the  song,  but- 
even  then  stored  up  would  be  troublesome.  Some 
interpret  the  fruit  symbolically  of  maidenly  charms 
(rf.  4 1 ail'.),  and  take  new  and  old  to  mean  all  linda 
(Mt,  1352). 

Vin.  1-4.  It   is  difficult  to  say  whether  thin  is  a 
continuation    of   the   foregoing   or   a    separate    piece  ; 


31.  is  a  ropetifion  from  26f..  3?,  probably  by  an  editor. 
She  expresses  a  longing  for  closest  intimacy,  ft'  ho 
were  a  near  relative,  rho  could  fo visit  teiidern-v..-;  with 
out  shame  or  fenr  i>F  rebuke.-— 2.  J.Vob-.ilily  the.  first 
two  lines  should  be,  /  would  had  tf/c-c  l/:io  1,1/1  mother's 
houxe,  and  into  the  cliatiiber  of  her  that  bair  me  (rf.  LXX 
and  3  4). 

VIII.  5-7.  Tho  Power  cf  Love. — The  verses  from  5 
to  tho  end  of  the  book  are  difficult  to  weave  into  a 
connected  whole,  and  perhaps  we  have  hero  a  series  of 
lyrical  fragments.  Tt  is  possible  to  draw  an  imaginary 
picture,  and  assign  the  parts  to  the  villagers,  peasants, 
the  Shulammite  quoting  from  her  brothers  and  speak 
ing  in  her  own  person,  but  the  result  i;  not  convincing. 
The  song  consists  of  introductory  question,  tho  re 
minder  by  the  lover  of  tho  time  and  nlaco  when  ho 
fir.st  called  forth  love  (23,10,  7s)  and  tho  beloved's 
noble  hymn  of  love. — 5.  thee  is  masculine  in  Heb., 
but  as  mother  in  tho  book  is  always  mentioned  in  con 
nexion  with  the  woman  it  should  probably  be  feminine. 
—6.  seal  (sec  Gen.  38i8,  Jer.  22_M,  Hag.  223).-- 
jealousy :  or  the  zeal,  the  ardour  and  passion  of  love,  is 
resistless,  its  names  arc  the  flames  of  Yahweh,  i.e. 
the  lif/klning. 

VIII.  8-12.  The  Song  of  the  Little  Sister.-  -Whether 
part  of  the  story  or  as  a  fragment  of  a  song,  8-10 
introduces  the  brothers  of  a  young  woman  speaking, 
as  her  guardian;-,  and  telling  of  their  anxiety  about 
her  when  she  was  still  too  young  to  marry,  and  the 
precautions  they  would  take  for  her  welfare.  They 
would  reward  her  modesty  with  adornments  that 
might  serve  as  part  of  her  marriage  dowry,  and  they 
would  give  strong  protection  in  the  case  of  any  signs 
of  weakness.  The  bride  replies  that  she,  in  her 
maturity  has  the  strength  of  chastity  and  the  attrac 
tion  of  beauty.. — 10.  one  that  found  peace  :  a  peculiar 
expression  ;  we  would  rather  expect  "  that  bringeth 
peace  "  or  prosperity.  But  it  seems  far-fetched  to  make 
it  mean  one  to  whom  the  oppressor  (Solomon)  gave 
peace  because  he  could  not  conquer  her. — 11-13.  There 
is  probably  a  change  of  person  here  ;  the  bridegroom 
boasts  that  his  new-found  possession  is  prized  more 
than  Solomon's  famous  highly-cultivated  vineyard 
with  all  its  rich  revenues.  He  desires  to  share  in  the 
joy  of  her  companions  who  listen  to  the  sweet  music 
of  her  voice. — 11.  Repeated  from  2i7 ;  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  connexion  here.  It  may  be  that  an  editor 
has  given  to  both  parties  &  farewell  cry  at  the  end  of 
the  enll.x-iion  of  songs  (13!). 
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piopnccy    see 
•  character  SL-C  pp.  24f..  on 


pp.  69-78.  S.5-(Jo,  and  the  commentaries  or/ the  indi 
vidual  prophets. 

The.  earliest  of  our  canonical  prophets  is  Amos.  Wo 
do  not  know  whether  any  cf  the  earlier  prophets  wrote 
down  their  oracles.  If  so,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  Is.  15f.  prolMbly  ]i;;ue  of  these1  .survive,  Joel,  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  :  ho  oldest,  being  now  regarded 
as  one  ot  the  laiest.  From  the  finished  style  "of  his 
book  and  ils  mastery  of  form  and  vocabulary  we  may 
assume  that  a  long  development  lay  behind  Amos, 
but  this  may  have  been  oral.  Certainly  we  have  no 
hint  that  his  great  predecessors,  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
committed  any  oi  their  prophecies  to  writing.  We  do 
nob  know  why  the  canonical  prophets  supplemented 
oval  by  written  utterances.  Amos  wn:;  silenced  by 
the  priojii;  at  Bethel,  who  accused  him  of  treason  and 
bade  huu  begone  !;oek  to  Judah.  lie  may  have  re 
sorted  to  writing  because  .speech  was  forbidden  him. 
His  example  might  then  bo  followed  without  his 
reasons.  Jsaiah  seems  to  have  committed  somo  of 
his  prophecies  to  writing  owing  to  the  failure  of  his 
preaching  and  the  incredulity  of  the  people.  Tho 
written  word  entrusted  to  his  disciples  will  be  vindi 
cated  by  history,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  inspira 
tion  can  then  be  attested  by  appeal  to  the  document;;. 

Hebrew  prophecy  is  poetical  in  form.  The  paral 
lelism  (p.  32)  which  is  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  Reb.  poetry  is  a  frequent  though  not  invariable 
feature  in  it,  and  rhythm  can  often  be  traced  in  it 
even  if  we  hesitate  to  speak  of  metre.  In  the  later 
period  prophecy  be  cams  less  tho  written  precipitate 
of  I  ho  spoken  word  and  more  of  a  literary  composition. 
It.  •was  designed  for  the  reader  rather  than  for  tho 
.  Be'iii"!  noi  :•  ii-ie  ol  it  there  was  probably 
no  spoken  word  ;n  all. 

Daniel  being  apocalypse  rather  than  prophecy,  tho 
canonical  prophets  wouid  seem  to  be  fifteen — three 
major  and  twelve  minor.  Kcally  the  writers  were 
much  more  numerous.  Several  of  the  books  are  com 
posite.  They  contain  the  work  of  two  or  more  writers. 
Prophecies  originally  anonymous  were  attached  to  tho 
oracles  of  well-known  writers,  all  the  more  easily  if 
they  immediately  followed  the  work  of  another  writer 
without  any  indication  that  a  new  work  was  beginning. 
Community  of  subject,  may  be  responsible  for  enlarg 
ing  the  works  of  a  prophet  by  kindred  oracles  from 
unknown  authors.  Tho  Book  of  Isaiah  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example.  The  popular  expression,  "two 
./saiahs/'  a  caricature  of  the  critical  view.  It  implies 
that  Is.  1-39  was  the  work  of  one  prophet,  Is.  40-06 
of  another.  Even  when  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters 
were  regarded  as  a  unity  there  was  little  justification 
for  the  phrase.  True,  we  have  the  work  of  two  great 
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prophets—Isaiah,  and  the  great  unknown  prophet  of 
the  Exile,  called  for  convenience  the  Second  Isaiah — 
but  it  was  clear  that  in  is.  1-39  there  were  certain 
sections  which  were  non-Isaianic,  and  that  these  could 
not  all  be  assigned  to  tho  Second  Isaiah.  These  obvi 
ously  non-Isaianic  sections  were  13i-1423,  21i-io, 
24-27.  34f.  To  these  would  now  be  added,  by  fairly 
common  consent,  llio-iG,  12,33  the  historical  chapters 
36-39  being  generally  regarded  as  also  a  good  deal 
later  than  Isaiah's  time.  But  considerable  additions 
woidd  now  be  made  by  several  scholars  to  this  list. 
Similarly  with  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  This  contains 
extensive  biographical  sections,  probably  from  Baruch 
the  secretary,  in  addition  to  the  prophet's  authentic 
oracles  ;  but  the  latter  have  been  extensively  glossed 
by  later  supplement  ers,  and  some  entirety  non-Jero- 
mianic  sections  have  been  inserted  in  it.  In  this  case 
the  text  for  long  remained  in  a  fluid  state,  as  is  clear 
from  the  notable  variations  between  the  MT  and  the 
LXX.  it  is  probable  that  the  Book  of  Habakkuk 
includes  an  older  oracle  from  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  together  with  a  prophecy  from  the  middle 
of  the  Exile  and  a  post-exilic  Psalm.  Zech.  9-14  is 
from  another  author  or  authors  and  another  period 
than  Zech.  1-8.  It  is  held  by  some  scholars  that  Joel 
is  the  work  of  two  writers,  and  probably  not  all  of 
tho  Book  of  Micah  belongs  to  Isaiah's  contemporary. 

We  touch  a  related  point  when  we  ask  how  far  pre- 
exilic  prophecies  have  been  systematically  revised  to 
meet  the  needs  and  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  post- 
exilic  co7mn unity.  The  crucial  difference  between 
prophecy  before  and  prophecy  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  that  tho  former  was  in  the  main, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  prophecy  of  judg 
ment,  tho  latter  in  the  main  prophecy  of  comfort  and 
restoration.  \Ve  must  not  press  this  to  an  extreme, 
but  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  criticism.  The 
sceptical  inference  has  been  drawn  that  well-nigh  all 
prophecies  of  the  happy  future  belong  to  the  post- 
exilic  period.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognised  that 
prophecies  of  the  return  from  exile  were  never  out  of 
date,  because  such  return  as  took  place  was  very 
partial,  and  the  conditions  of  the  community  in  Judah 
were  very  wretched.  It  was  only  natural  that  earlier 
writings  of  judgment  should  have  their  severity 
ameliorated  to  cheer  a  people  sorely  tried  and  desper 
ately  in  need  of  encouragement.  Glowing  descriptions 
of  the  latter-day  glory  might  naturally  be  appended 
at  the  close  of  individual  prophecies  or  of  whole  books. 
It  is  a  grave  fault  in  method  to  reject  on  principle  the 
pre-exilic  origin  of  such  passages.  That  is  nob  criti 
cism  but  prejudice.  Material  grounds  must  be  present, 
such  as  stylistic  differences,  discontinuity  with  the 
context,  inconsistency  with  the  standpoint  of  the  writer, 
or  some  similar  cause.  If.  for  example,  the  closing 
verses  of  Amos  are  regarded  as  a  post-exilic  inser 
tion,  this  is  justified  by  their  incompatibility  with  the 
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tenor  of  the  prophet's  teaching.  The  case  is  entirely 
different  with  the  last  chapter  of  Hosea,  whose  funda 
mental  doctrine  of  Yahweh's  love  makes  such  a  mes 
sage  of  comfort  entirely  fitting  as  a  close  of  his  book. 
And  similarly  other  cases  must  be  settled  on  their 
merits,  not  by  preconceptions  as  to  what  a  pro-exilic 
prophet  can  or*  cannot  have  said.  Another  feature 
of  more  recent  criticism  has  been  the  tendency  to 
relegate  large  sections  of  the  prophetic  literature  not 
simply  to  the  post-exilic  period  in  general,  but  to  a 
very  late  date  in  that  period.  Duhm's  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  published  in  1892,  led  the  way.  The  gener 
ally-accepted  opinion  had  been  that  the  Canon  of  the 
Prophets  was  closed  about  200  B.C.  Duhm,  however, 
assigned  not  a  little  to  the  Maccabean  period.  Marti 
developed  this  position  in  a  still  more  thorough-going 
fashion,  and  more  recently  Kennett,  who  also  holds 
most  of  Is.  40-06  to  be  Maccabean.  The  history  of  the 
Canon  is  not  so  clear  that  a  Maccabean  date  ehould 
be  regarded  as  impossible,  however  cogent  the  internal 
evidence.  The  present  writer  is  not  convinced,  how- 
over,  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  origin  of 
any  part  of  Isaiah  in  the  Maccabean  period.  Nor  yet 
does  ho  believe  that  there  is  any  need  to  descend  so 
late  for  any  section  of  Jeremiah.  If  any  part  of  the 


Prophetic  Canon  io  of  Maccabean  origin,  Zeph.  U-H 
might  most  plausibly  be  assigned  to  that  period.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  a  reaction  represented 
especially  by  Gunkel,  Gressmann,  and  Scllin  not  only 
against  excessively  lato  dating,  but  against  the  denial 
to  their  reputed  authors  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
writings  which  pass  under  their  names. 

Literature  (for  this  and  the  following  article), — In 
addition  to  commentaries,  articles  in  Dictionaries  (esp. 
Prophecy  and  Prophets  in  HDB),  works  on  OTI  and 
OTT  and  the  History  of  Israel,  the  following  :  W.  11. 
Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  ;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
OT  Prophecy  ;  Kuenen,  The  Prophet  and  Prophecy 
in  Israel ;  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  der  Propketen  ;  Ivirk- 
patrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets ;  Batten.  The 
Hebrew  Prophet ;  Cornill,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  ; 
Gicsebrecht,  Die  Berufsbegafoung  der  alttest.  Propheten  : 
Holscher,  Die  Profeten ;  Scllin.  Der  altlcsl.  Pro 
phet  is  mu* ;  Findlay,  The  Books  of  the  Prophet*; 
Buttenwieser,  The.  Prophets  of  Ismel ;  Knudson, 
The.  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy;  Joyce,  The  In 
spiration  of  Prophecy;  Edghiil,  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Evidential  Value  of  Prophecy ;  Jordan,  Prophetic 
Ideas  and  Ideals;  Gordon,  The  Prophets  of  tht 
OT. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHECY 


BY  DR.  G.  C.  JOYCE 


IN  Biblical  study,  as  in  all  living  sciences,  there  must 
be  continuous  progress.  Now  problems  arise,  the 
investigation  of  which  requires  the  use  of  new  in 
struments  of  research.  Amongst  recent  modes  of 
study  the  "  comparative  method "  has  of  late 
acquired  a  considerable  measure  of  popularity.  It 
claims  to  mark  an  advance  upon  the  preceding  "  his 
torical  method."  To  the  latter  belongs  the  merit  of 
basing  its  conclusions  upon  definite  data,  for  which 
historical  evidence  could  be  produced.  But  on  behalf 
of  the  former  it  is  urged  that  the  general  laws  determin 
ing  the  development  of  religion  come  into  view  only 
when  a  broad  survey  is  taken  over  a  wide  field  em 
bracing  many  nations  at  many  different  levels  of 
civilisation.  'To  make  this  survey  is  the  task  allotted 
to  "CWiparuii1.  <•  Religion," 

The  problem  of  OT  prophecy  invites  study  along 
both  these  lines  of  approach.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  quesiioiio  of  gn-at  historic:'.!  interest.  There  aro 
documents  to  be  in vestiga '.•<!,  j>nunged  in  chrono 
logical  onl-T,  and  interpreted  in  accord;-. in v  with  the 
spirit  of  the.  time  when  they  were,  written.  At  the 
same  time,  the  most  diligent  a;id  ingeni"1'.-  historical 
study  will  of  necessity  leave  many  questions  unsolved 
and  even  untouched.  A  comparison  must  needs  bo 
instituted  between  prophecy  as  we  know  it  in  Israel 
and  parallel  phenomena  (if  any  such  exist)  presented 
by  other  religions.  In  this  way  it  may  prove  possible 
to  unravel  more  of  that  mysterious  secret  of  prophecy 
which  lias  rendered  it  so  great  a  force  in  furthering 
the  religious  progress  of  the  world.  The  two  methods, 
the  historical  and  the  comparative,  will  need  to  bo 
kept  in  close  alliance.  A  mutual  dependence  binds 
them  together,  the  one  advancing  securely  only  when 
supported  by  the  other. 

The  material  for  the  study  of  prophecy,  lying  ready 
to  hand  in  the  OT,  is  of  high  value.  It  is  contem 
porary  ;  it  is  various  ;  it  is,  in  a  sense,  abundant. 
Whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  about  particular 

Eassages,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the 
ulk  of  the  prophetic  writings  preserved  in  the  Jewish 
('anon  are  genuine  products  of  the  prophetic  age,  and 
were  composed  between  the  eighth  and  the  fifth  centuries 
B.C.  The  words  bear  the  stamp  of  originality.  They 
throb  with  the  live  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  of  ela 
tion  and  despondency,  excited  by  the  sudden  changes 
and  chances  to  which,  during  that  eventful  period, 
the  national  life  was  exposed.  In  them  we  find  no 
carefully  consistent  political  or  historical  theory, 
elaborated  from  reflection  upon  the  records  of  the 
past,  but  a  vivid  and  continually  changing  response 
of  the  heart  of  the  prophet  to  events  transacted  before 
his  eyes  or  reported  in  his  hearing.  The  reader  of 
these'  writings  is  brought  into  immediate  touch  with 
definite  personalities  exhibiting  marked  and  distinctive 
traits  of  character.  In  being  all  alike  vehicles  of  a 
Divine  revelation  to  God's  people,  the  prophets  form 
a  class  by  themselves.  But  there  was  no  common 
mould  or  pattern  obliterating  their  idiosyncrasies. 


Amos  and  Hosea,  leaiah  and  Micah,  speak  out  each 
his  own  message  in  terms  peculiar  to  himself.  Indi 
vidual  character  manifests  itself  unmistakably,  not 
withstanding  the  similar  tenor  of  the  warnings  uttered 
and  the  hopes  encouraged.  Undoubtedly  the  pro 
phetic  books  of  the  OT,  as  they  exist  to-day,  represent 
no  more  than  a  small  surviving  remnant  of  a  far  larger 
literature.  Much  has  gone  beyond  recall.  And  yet 
how  remarkable  a  providence  it  is  that  has  preserved 
for  the,  use  of  the  world  the  writings  of  a  distant  past, 
composed  in  a  corner  of  Western  Asia  by  the  subjects 
of  a  "petty  kingdom  overshadowed  by  far  more  powerful 
and  far  more  highly  civilised  neighbours  !  That  in 
the  course  of  centuries  these  writings  should  suffer  a 
certain  measure  of  dislocation  and  corruption  was 
inevitable.  There  are  not  a  few  passages  where  tho 
critic  mu  ;t  needs  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  attempting 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  a  text  obviously  damaged  in  tran 
scription.  But  when  all  necessary  deductions  have 
been  made,  it  remains  true  that  the  features  of  OT 
prophecy  stand  out  with  surprising  clearness  and 
definitencss.  They  arrest  attention  and  challenge, 
explanation. 

The  beginning  of  the  age  of  the  literary  prophets 
falls  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Yet  the  institution 
of  the  prophetic  order  (if  it  may  bo  so  called)  dates 
from  an  earlier  period.  It  was  a  twin  birth  with  tho 
monarchy.  And  even  further  back,  in  the  dim.  period 
of  the  wanderings  through  the  desert,  and  in  tho 
troubled  timer,  of  the  judges,  the  national  history  was 
controlled  by  great  personalities  to  whom  the  name 
prophet  is  not  inappropriate.  This,  at  least,  was  the 
view  favoured  by  the  later  prophets  themselves 
(Jer.  7.25).  But  if  is  in  the  striking  figure  of  Samuel 
that  we  find  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  true  pro 
phetic  line.  Of  his  influence  in  launching  the  new 
monarchy  tradition  speaks  with  unmistakable  clear 
ness.  Though  the  matter  ia  differently  presented  in 
the  older  and  later  documents  combined  in  1  S.,  both 
narratives  bear  testimony  to  his  responsibility  for  a 
political  development  big  with  possibilities  for  the 
future.  His  successor,  Nathan,  was  a  worthy  follower 
in  his  footsteps,  not  ilinching  from  the  duty  of  ad 
ministering  rebuke,  and  ready  to  bravo  the  conse 
quences  of  the  royal  displeasure.  Henceforward  and 
repeatedly  prophecy  intervened  to  determine  the 
channel  in  which  the  national  history  should  run.  A 
prophet  instigated  the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Elijah,  the  most  impressive  figure  in  all  the  OT,  thun 
dered  against  the  policy  of  assimilating  the  religion  of 
Israel  to  that  of  Phoenicia.  The  revolution  which 
placed  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  on  the  throne  owed  its 
original  impulse  to  Elisha's  suggestion.  The  prophet 
gained  his  end.  The  house  of  Ahab  was  deposed. 
The  popular  inclination  towards  the  worship  of  Baal 
was  checked.  But  the  close  alliance  thus  initiated 
between  Elisha's  disciples  and  the  royal  house  seems 
to  have  exerted  an  injurious  influence  on  the  prophetic 
order.  It  is  significant  that  not  long  afterwards 
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Amos.  the  first  of  the  prophets  whose  writings  are 
extant,  is  careful  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  pro 
fessional  caste  (Am.  7i<i).  While  they  prophesied 
smooth  things,  he  predicted  the  appalling  national 
disaster,  which,  in  fact,  was  not  long  delayed. 

In   the   southern    kingdom    prophecy    achieved    its 
moment    of    triumphant    popularity    when    Isaiah's 
policy   of  resistance   to  the   Assyrian   was   brilliantly 
vindicated  by  the  city's  escape  at  the  last   moment 
from  apparently  inevitable  destruction.     But    it  was 
a   short-lived   triumph.     The    violent    reaction    under 
Manassch  showed  how  little  real  hold  the  principles 
of  the  prophetic  religion  had  gained  on  the  mind  of 
the  people  at  large.     A  little   later  the  earnest  effort 
of  the  Deutcronomic  Reformation,  supported  enthusi 
astically    by   king    and    prophet,    had    not    sufficient 
vitality  to  survive  the  disaster  at  Megiddo.     Jeremiah 
knew  the  anguish  of  speaking  to  deaf  ears,  and  of 
vainly  endeavouring  to  restrain  a  headstrong  people 
from  treading  the  way  to  ruin.     Thus  the  successive 
crises  of  history  serve  to  exhibit  the   figure   of  the 
prophet  in  a  conspicuous  light.     But  instructively  as 
these  dramatic  moments  reveal  the  principles  of  pro 
phetic  action,  yet  it  is  equally  important  to  remember 
how,  during  long,  uneventful  years,  the  prophets  were 
quietly    and    inconspicuously    at    work    contributing 
their  share   to  the   shaping  of  the   national   religion. 
It  was  a  religion  with  several  aspects.     Some  students 
of  the  OT  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  were  practi 
cally  three  religions  existing  side  by  side.     In  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  religion  of  the  peasantry,  a  faith 
simple  and  naive,  but  grievously  unstable,  and  all  too 
easily    inclined    towards    nature-worship,    with    the 
attendant    evils    of    a    debased    idolatry    and    moral 
degradation.     In    the    second    place,    the    organised 
religion  of  the  priests  gave  strength  and  solidity  to 
tradition,  and  in  a  measure  not  otherwise  attainable 
secured  the  transmission  of  truth  from  generation  to 
generation.     Religious   knowledge,    once    gained,    was 
enshrined  in  appropriate  formulae,  and  gradually  be 
came  common  property.     Thirdly,  the  religion  of  the 
prophets  possessed  a  quality  of  its  own.     It  protested 
not  only  against  the  impure  corruptions  of  the  peasant 
religion,  but  also  against  the  stillness  and  formalism 
of  the  priests.     The  prophet  was,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  an  innovator.     He  was  the  man  of  spiritual 
vision  to  whom  came  revelations  of  new  truth,  and  of 
the  obligation  to  apply  old  principles  in  novel  ways. 
In  the   writings  of  the   prophets,   chronologically  ar 
ranged,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  progress  of  thought,  a 
deepening    conviction    of    the    Divine    holiness    and 
majesty,    a    more    comprehensive    outlook    over    the 
world  and  its  problems.     To  imagine,  as  some  writers 
have  done,  a  radical  and  essential  opposition  between 
the  priest  as  an  obscurantist  and  the  prophet  as  light- 
bringer    is   to   misread    history.     Priest    and   prophet 
were    alike    necessary    factors,    discharging    comple 
mentary    functions,    the    one    preserving,    the    other 
initiating.     That  the  initiator  should  have  repeatedly 
incurred  opposition  and  even  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  preserver  is  sufficiently  intelligible.     Now  truth 
is   usually  frowned   upon.     The   prophet   must   needs 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  before  his  time.     In  all 
the  history  of  religion  there  are  few  more  interesting 
chapters  than  that  which  traces  the   growth  of  man's 
knowledge  of  God,  together  with  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  moral  ideal,  as  the  heavenly  ilame  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  order  of  the  prophets. 

Careful  historical  study  of  the  OT  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  eld  definition  of  prophecy 
as  history  written  before  the  event  was  misleading 
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and  inaccurate.     The  prophet  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
a   messenger   to   his   own   generation,   a   preacher   of 
righteousness,  a  missionary  of  repentance,  an  advocate 
of  reform.     All  this  is  admittedly  line  ;   and  yet  there 
is  need  of  caution  lest  a  reaction  against  the  crude 
conception  of  prophecy  as  prediction  should  obscure 
the  truth  that  the  prophet  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
add   force    to   his   exhortations    by    pointing    to    the 
future.     He  was  neither  a  mere  foreteller  of  isolated 
events  nor  a  mere   moral  preacher ;    he  was  inspired 
with  a  vision  of  the  coining  Kingdom  of  God.     The 
form  assumed  by  that  vision  in  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
was  necessarily  determined  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his 
own  genius,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  at  which 
he    wrote,    and    by    the    spiritual    intelligence    of    his 
hearers.     When    the    Davidic    monarchy    was    newly 
established,    and  the   twelve   tribes  were   for  a  time 
united  and  prosperous,  the  hope  of  a  Divinely  ordered 
kingdom  seemed  close  at  hand.     It  was  conceived  aa 
an  earthly  kingdom,   and  closely  associated  with  the 
house  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  ('2  S.  7sff.).     But 
these    bright    expectations    were    disappointed.     The 
disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  increasing  social 
disorder  within,  and  the  obvious  imminence  of  invasion 
from  without,  were  circumstance's  that  could  not  be 
ignored  by  the   prophets.     Under  the  enlightenment 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  they  were  aware  of  the  sinfulness 
of  their  nation,  and  recognised  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  a  discipline  of  punishment.     Nothing  could  be  more 
significant  than  the  contrast  between  the  unqualified 
brightness  of  the  outlook  of  Nathan  and  the  heavy 
gloom  of  the  predictions  of  Amos.     This  pioneer  of 
prophecy  in  its  new  and  severer  form  strove  his  hardest 
to  open  the  eyes  of  his  people  to  the  nature  of  the 
coming  catastrophe.     "  Wherefore  would  yo  have  the 
day   of   the   Lord  ?     It   is   darkness   and  not  light  " 
(Am.  5i8).     How  could  a  deliverance  be  expected  by 
those  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  their  God  ?     Hosea, 
the  prophetic  successor  of  Amos,  though  speaking  of 
judgment  and  condemnation,   yet  dwelt   on   the   in 
vincible  strength  of  the  love  of  God  for  His  people. 
Isaiah  saw  in  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  city 
a  confirmation  of  his  faith  that  God  would  not  bring 
the  sinful  nation  utterly  to  an  end.     A  remnant  should 
be  left,  and  be  the  recipients  of  the  Divine  bounty  in 
the   future.     National   distresses    interpreted   by   the 
Divinely  inspired  insight  of  the  prophets  led  on  con 
tinuously  to  new  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
To  Jeremiah  came  the  revelation,  at  once  desolating 
and  reassuring,  that  even  the  destruction  of  the  beloved 
city   and  its   Temple   could  not  permanently  thwart 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  plan.     A  new  cove 
nant  should  replace  the  old,  and  a  new  kingdom  arise, 
of  which  the  inspiring  principle  should  be  the  know 
ledge  of  God.     Still  wider  and  more  glorious  became 
the"  outlook  of   the    unknown    prophet    of    the    Exile 
(Is.  40ff.).     The  God  of  Israel  shall  bo  recognised  as 
God  of  all  the  earth,  and  everywhere  shall  His  name 
bo   honoured.     This   is  the   prophet's  hope  ;    this   is 
his  vision  of  the  future. 

The  interpretation  of  prophecy  has  thus  passed 
through  various  stages.  It  was  for  long  regarded  by 
Christian  apologists  as  a  convenient  collection  of 
proofs.  It  was  noxt  explained  by  students  of  Biblical 
history  as  essentially  a  protest  of  moral  indignation 
against  national  vices.  It  has  now  come  to  be  recog 
nised  as  intelligible  only  wTTen  referred  to  a  vision  of 
coming  disaster  and  coming  deliverance.  But  as  to 
the  source  of  that  vision  there  is  much  difference  of- 
opinion.  It  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  most 
keenly  debated  questions  connected  with  the  OT 
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Until  rc-ct-ntiy  it  wru  assumed  that  the  outlook  of  the 
prophet.?,  their  provision  of  gloom  and  glory,  and  of 
a  predestined  ruler,  was  poculiar  to  Inrccl.  Their 
unquestioning  belief  in  tiio  personal  power  of  God, 
their  conviction  of  His  choice  of  Israel  for  His  people, 
their  profound  sense  of  the  national  unrighteousness, 
were  supposed  to  provide  an  adequate  explanation 
of  their  reading  of  the  future.  What  else  (so  it  seemed) 
could  a  prophet  expoct  but  that  God  would  judge  His 
people,  punishing  the  wicked,  and  after  purification 
granting  to  the  remnant  peace  and  prosperity  under  a 
ruler  appointed  by  Himself  ?  That  there  is  truth  in 
this  psychological  account  of  the  matter  is  evident. 
But  is  it  the  whole  truth  ?  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  there  were  other  factors  at  work,  and  that 
those-  ideas  about  the  future  may  have  been  less  ex 
clusively  the  monopoly  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed.  It  is  a  suggestion  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  contribution  which  Com 
parative  Religion  can  make  to  the  study  of  prophecy. 
Biblical  archaeology  is  a  comparatively  recent  science, 
yet  it  has  already  amassed  a  surprising  amount  of 
information  as  to' the  character  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  ancient  East.  No  scholar  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  would  have  deemed  it  credible  that  detailed 
knowledge  of  life  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  con 
temporary  with  and  even  anterior  to  the  days  of 
the  OT  should  ever  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student.  Yet  this  has  actually  come  about.  The 
spade  of  the  archaeologist,  together  with  the  ingenious 
decipherment  of  ancient  scripts,  has  succeeded  in  un 
locking  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  past.  The  OT  is 
no  longer  an  isolated  document,  a  solo  authority,  a 
unique  record.  Not  only  arc  there  contemporary 
inscriptions  from  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  by 
which  its  historical  statements  can  be  checked,  but — 
what  is  of  oven  greater  importance — its  pictures  of 
life  and  manners  and  modes  of  thought  in  Israel  can 
be  set  side  .by  side  with  our  knowledge  of  similar 
matters  throughout  the  ancient  East. 

No  sooner  was  the  comparison  instituted  than  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  religion  of  ancient 
Israel  and  the  general  type  of  contemporary  religion 
in  the  East  became  vividly  apparent.  In  all  external 
matters  the  points  of  likeness  are  numerous  and  im 
portant.  Sacred  places,  sacred  wells,  sacred  trees, 
sacred  stones  are  a  common  feature  of  Eastern  re 
ligions,  the  religion  of  Israel  included.  It  was  cer 
tainly  so  in  patriarchal  times.  Nor  did  the  Mosaic 
revelation  obliterate  these  resemblances.  Externally 
and  to  a  superficial  observer  it  may  well  have  seemed 
that,  even  in  the  times  of  the  monarchy,  the  religion 
of  Israel  was  distinguishable  only  in  certain  minor 
points  from  the  religions  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  OT  books  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  readiness 
with  which  foreign  rites  were  introduced  and  wel 
comed.  No  doubt  the  outward  similarities  rendered 
the  process  easy  of  accomplishment. 

Granted  that  the  same  kinds  of  holy  objects  were 
venerated  by  Israel  and  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
an  important  question  remains  to  be  asked.  Were 
there  in  the  adjoining  countries  "  holy  men  "  similar 
to  the  "  holy  men  "  of  Israel,  the  "  men  of  God  "  ? 
Till  lately  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  prophets 
of  Israel  stood  apart,  and  that  none  like  them  were 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Recently,  however,  an  op 
posite  opinion  has  been  put  forward,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  produced  in  its  support.  It  is 
certain  that  other  Semitic  tribes  had  seers  whom  they 
believed  to  bo  God's  messengers.  Thus  the  following 
sentence  appears  in  an  inscription  of  a  king  of  Hamath, 


dating  from  c.  800  B.C.,  the  very  age  when  the  prophets 
of  Israel  were  beginning  to  write  :  "  The  Lord  of  Heaven 
,-^nt  to  mo  an  oracle  through  the  ecera.  And  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  said  to  me,  Fear  not,  for  I  have  made  thee 
king."  In  Israel  the  seer  had  been  the  spiritual 
progenitor  of  the  prophet.  The  truth  is  brought  out 
with  great  clearness  in  one  section  of  the  composite 
narrative  of  1  S.  To  Samuel  the  seer  men  go  for  help 
in  practical  matters,  such  as  the  discovery  of  lost 
property,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  a  fee  for  his  services 
(1  S.  9eff.).  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  figure  which 
presents  itself  over  and  over  again  in  ethnic  religions. 
It  is  the  man  whose  abnormal  or  supernormal  psychic 
powers,  notably  the  power  of  clairvoyance,  give  him 
an  immense  ascendancy  over  his  fellows.  In  Israel 
the  seer  was  transformed  into  the  prophet.  Samuel 
the  clairvoyant  becomes  Samuel  the  upholder  of  the 
religion  of  Yahwch,  the  champion  of  national  righteous 
ness,  the  vehicle  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will. 
Can  it  be  shown  that  any  similar  transformation  took 
place  outside  Israel  ? 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  a  monograph  was  written 
comparing  the  Greek  seer  with  the  Hebrew  prophet. 
And  certainly  the  Greek  seer  is  in  nearly  every  respect 
identical  with  the  seer  of  the  ancient  East.  But  that 
nothing  in  the  least  resembling  Hebrew  prophecy 
arose  from  Greek  divination  and  Greek  oracles  ia 
historically  certain.  Among  the  Greeks  the  develop 
ment  of  the  seer  was  in  the  downward  direction. 
Instead  of  rising  in  response  to  his  opportunities,  he 
yielded  unreservedly  to  the  temptations  incident  to 
his  profession.  He  prostituted  his  powers  in  order  to 
acquire  wealth  and  influence.  Degradation  was  the 
inevitable  result.  The  seer  who  in  the  Homeric  poems 
holds  at  least  a  dignified  position  becomes  in  process 
of  timo  a  sorry  figure,  little  better  than  a  detected 
cheat  and  charlatan,  able  to  impose  only  on  the  least 
educated  and  most  credulous  ranks  of  society.  Far 
more  creditable  on  the  whole  was  the  record  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi.  It  is  only  fair  to  recognise  that  the 
famous  centre  of  Greek  religion  helped  in  many  re 
spects  to  maintain  a  standard  of  public  righteousness. 
It  did  something  more  than  issue  riddling  forecasts 
of  a  doubtful  future.  It  used  its  religious  influence 
to  point  out  a  line  of  right  conduct,  which  it  declared 
to  be  the  will  of  heaven.  But  though  this  much  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  Delphi,  it  never  succeeded  in 
giving  birth  to  anything  like  prophecy,  and  finally 
sank  into  decay  and  dishonour. 

But  whereas  fifty  years  ago  the  only  field  of  com 
parison  open  to  scholars  was  provided  by  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  the  case  is  now  entirely  altered. 
To-day  it  is  possible  not  only  to  wonder  aimlessly  but 
to  expect  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  any  figure 
like  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  ever  appeared  in 
Mesopotamia  or  Egypt.  In  spite  of  the  declaration 
of  some  scholars,  who  seem  to  regard  all  Israelitish 
religion  and  culture  as  a  plagiarism  from  the  greater 
states,  it  still  remains  true  that  no  satisfactory  evidence 
is  forthcoming  to  prove  the  point.  An  obscure 
reference  in  an  Assyrian  text  to  a  man  who  offers 
intercession  for  an  Assyrian  king,  and  claims  reward 
accordingly,  affords  little  reason  for  supposing  him  to 
have  been  like  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  some 
measure  both  Egypt  and  Babylon  recognise  the  moral 
law  to  be  the  will  of  their  gods.  Assyrian  kings  claimed 
to  be  the  protector  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
But  though  facts  such  as  these  reveal  the  essential 
bond  between  religion  and  ethics,  they  in  no  wise 
prove  the  existence  of  an  order  of  men  whose  vocation 
it  was  to  be  spokesmen  for  the  God  of  the  weak  and 
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the  oppressed,  and  in  His  name  to  denounce  oppression 
even  in  defiance  of  the  king's  majesty. 

But  while  the  prophets,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
•are  seon  to  belong  to  Israel  and  to  Israel  only,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  in  their  pictures  of  the  future 
they  appear  to  be  making  use  of  materials  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  East.  Great  interest,  for 
example,  attaches  to  the  interpretation  of  an  Egyptian 
papyrus,  supposed  to  date  from  the  period  of  the 
Hyksos  (pp.  i)2,  54)  or  even  earlier.  In  this  writing 
some  scholars  have  thought  that  they  discovered  an  ex 
pectation  of  the  future  resembling  the  Messianic  hope 
of  Israel.  It  is  said  that  the  seer  predicts  a  time  of 
misery  to  be  followed  by  an  era  of  salvation  under 
the  government  of  a  Divinely  appointed  ruler.  The 
intricacy  of  the  problem  may  be  illustrated  from  tho 
fact  that  the  very  papyrus  on  which  such  important 
inferences  were  based  has  recently  been  subjected  to  a 
further  investigation,  and  in  consequence  has  been 
retranslated  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  most  of  the 
supposed  parallelisms  with  Hebrew  prophecy  [cf.  A.  H 
Gardiner,  The  Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage 
(Leipzig.  1909)].  However,  though  this  particular 
piece  of  evidence  may  have  proved  untrustworthy, 
yet  there  remains  sufficient  reason  for  recognising  the 
existence  of  a  general  expectation  of  some  great  world 
catastrophe  to  be  followed  by  some  great  restoration. 
Thus,  though  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  speak  with 
certainty,  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew  prophets 
were  not  the  originators  of  an  eschatology  of  doom, 
but,  availed  themselves  of  a  conception  already  current 
and  gave  it  a  deep  ethical  significance.  If  this  be  the 
true  account  of  the  matter,  the  inspiration  under  which 
they  uttered  their  warnings  and  their  encouragements 
will  be  accounted  no  less  worthy  of  honour.  Pre 
cisely  as  the  revelation  to  the  patriarchs  and  to  Mosus 
lay  in  the  transformation  and  purification  of  ideas 
already  prevalent  in  the  ancient  Semitic  religion 
rather  than  in  the  origination  of  a  completely  new 
faith,  so  it  may  have  been  with  the  prophets  and  their 
visions  of  the  future.  Moreover,  the  hopes  to  which 
Hebrew  prophecy  gave  currency  were  fulfilled.  The 
promised  Ruler  and  Saviour  came,  as  they  foretold, 
out  of  the  house  of  David.  And  it  was  no"  matter  of 
chance  that  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  had  thus 
been  fostered  ;  its  existence  in  Palestine  when  Christ 
came  provided  material  upon  which  He  worked.  In 
the  activity  of  the  prophets  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  makes  itself  manifest,  preparing  long  before 
hand  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  revelation  that 
should  come  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  silence  of  the  ancient  records  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Israel  alone  were  prophets 
to  be  found  speaking  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  righteous 
ness.  In  the  matter  of  divination  there  is  a  significant 
difference  between  tho  religious  atmosphere  of  Israel 
and  of  Babylon.  In  every  early  religion  divination 
plays  a  large  part.  To  members  of  the  tribe  it  is  of 
essential  importance  that  at  critical  moments  the  will 
of  their  God  should  be  declared.  So  it  was  in  early 
Israel.  There,  as  in  other  nations,  specific  means  were 
used  for  discovering  the  will  of  Yahweh.  For  example, 
tho  Urini  andThuramim  (pp.  lOOf.)  were  evidently  some 
form  of  sacred  lot,  by  which  fateful  decisions  could  be 
reached.  In  Israel,  however,  there  was  a  gradual,  if  often 
interrupted,  advance  to  higher  levels  of  religious  belief. 
The  employment  of  such  crude  and  mechanical  means 
of  discovering  the  Divine  purpose  fell  more  and  more 
into  the  background.  The  prophet  rendered  them 
unnecessary.  Ho  came  forward  claiming  to  possess 
the  power  of  entering  into  thu  meaning  of  tho  Divine 


intention.  As  prophecy  rose  from  height  to  height 
of  religious  insight,  even  tho  dream  and  tho  ecstatic 
vision  played  a  less  essential  part.  Man  in  tho  fullness 
of  his  self-oonscious  powers  was  admitted  to  inter 
course  with  his  Maker.  In  Babylon,  on  the  contrary, 
religion  followed  a  different  lino  of  development. 
There  divination  gained  a  complete  ascendency.  The 
interpretation  of  omens  came  to  bo  regarded  as  a  fine 
art.  Every  possible  form  of  magic  was  practised. 
Chaldsean  soothsayers  were  famous  throughout  the 
Eastern  world.  The  contrast  with  Israel  is  patent. 
Prophecy  can  develop  only  where  personality  counts 
{'or  much.  In  Babylon,  so  far  as  the  evidence  enables 
a  judgment  to  be  formed,  it  counted  for  nothing. 
That  which  found  favour  there  was  not  the  rugged, 
outstanding  character  of  the  man  of  God,  but  tho  smooth 
and  supple  skill  of  the  professional  reader  of  omens. 
The  exaggerated  prevalence  of  divination  implies  the 
presence  of  conditions  that  must  have  stifled  prophecy. 
The  truth  is  that  prophecy  is  tho  flower  of  a  faith 
in  tho  living  God.  Where  such  faith  is  absent,  it  is 
idle  to  look  for  a  prophet.  If,  therefore,  it  be  asked 
why,  notwithstanding  her  highly-developed  civilisa 
tion,  her  complex  life,  and  her  elaborate  learning, 
Babylon  faiScd  where  Israel  succeeded,  the  answer  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  It  was  because  tho  idea  of  God 
at  Babylon  was  fundamentally  different  from  that 
which  obtained  in  Israel.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
monotheistic  conceptions  gained  some  hold  at  Babylon. 
Marduk  was  placed  in  a  position  of  isolated  superiority 
above  his  divine  competitors.  But  the  most  high  God 
of  Babylon  was  essentially  other  than  the  Most  Highest 
of  Israel.  Babylon's  God  was  a  personification  of 
natural  phenomena.  He  was  identified  with  tho  light 
in  which  he  manifested  himself.  The  conception  of 
his  nature  in  the  mind  of  his  worshippers  was  loose  and 
fluid,  easily  amalgamating  itself  with  that  of  other 
gods  in  their  pantheon.  It  was  far  otherwise  with 
Yahweh,  as  conceived  by  the  prophets.  He  mani 
fested  Himself  in  the  thunderstorm  (Ps.  18),  but  He 
was  not  the  storm.  He  sat  in  royalty  above  it.  Neither 
could  He  bo  identified  with  other  god«.  Although  in 
the  early  days  of  the  monarchy  the  title  Baal  (Lord) 
was  without  scruple  accorded  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
yet  Elijah  had  learnt  that  between  the  God  of  Israel 
and  the  god  of  Phoenicia  there  was  an  irreconcilable 
opposition.  Yahweh  was  before  all  things  the  personal 
God,  who  made  Himself  known  in  great  historical  acts, 
as  when  with  a  mighty  hand  and  strctched-out  arm 
He  had  delivered  His  people  from  their  bondage  in 
Egypt.  And  of  this  personal  Divine  Being  the  charac 
teristic  quality  was  holiness.  Not  that  the  use  of  the 
words  "  Holy  God  "  was  peculiar  to  Israel.  It  was 
almost  a  technical  expression  of  Semitic  religion.  Tho 
Phoenicians  used  it  constantly.  But  in  Israel  we  can 
trace  the  transformation  of  the  meaning  of  tho  term 
under  the  influence  of  prophetic  teaching.  What  at 
first  signified  little  more  than  a  supernatural  aloofness, 
involving  danger  to  the  worshipper  who,  like  Uzzah 
(2  S.  67),  pressed  too  close,  came  to  connote  the  highest 
ethical  qualities — purity,  truth,  and  mercy.  The  God 
in  whose  nature  these  virtues  found  their  perfect  ex 
pression  demanded  them  also  from  His  worshippers. 
"  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  " 
(Lev.  IQz).  Metaphysical  terms  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  vocabulary  of  Israel.  The  prophet's 
did  not  discuss  the  Divine  transcend^ nee  and  tho  Divine 
holiness  in  the  language  of  abstract  philosophy. 
NcA'ertheless  they  were  thrilled  with  the  consciousness 
of  them.  Their  whole  religion  was  crovenvd  by  f'lf 
conception  of  the  Holy  One  who  was  raised  to  aa  inimite 
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height  above  the  world,  and  would  yet  condescend  to 
make  known  His  designs  to  His  servants  the  prophets. 

This  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  was  the  root 
from  which  all  prophecy  derived  its  life.  How,  then, 
had  it  come  into  the  heart  of  the  prophet  ?  In  that 
question  lies  the  ultimate  problem  not  of  the  OT  onlv, 
but  of  all  revealed  religion.  What  the  prophets  them 
selves  thought  about  the  matter  is  made  clear  in  their 
writings.  To  them  their  belief  m  God  was  rieith,  r  a 
product  of  their  own  reflections  nor  an  inference  drawn 
from  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  Again 
and  again  they  asserted  their  conviction  that  the  voice 
of  God  had  spoken  to  them.  He  had  shown  them  His 
glory.  They  knew  Him  because  He  had  revealed 
Himself  to  them.  Of  the  overpowering  strength  of 
this  confidence  in  the  reality  of  their  own  inspiration 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  nerved  them  for  tho 
struggle  of  their  lives.  It  held  them  to  their  ta?k. 
It  made  them  ready  to  face  obloquy,  persecution,  and 
death  in  discharge  of  their  duty.  To  doubt  their  sin 
cerity  would  bo  absurd.  But  the  inquiry  must  be 
pushed  further  back.  What  is  the  justification  for 
thinking  that  they  were  right  ?  What  reason  is  there 
for  believing  that  they  had  indeed  been  in  touch  with  the 
living  God,  and  were  the  ministers  of  liis  revelation  ? 

The  claim  to  speak  as  God's  messengers  was  originally 
made  by  the  prophets  on  the  strength  of  experiences 
similar  to  those  of  seer  and  soothsayer.  In  all  early 
societies  the  abnormal  mental  states  of  vision  and 
ecstasy  are  as  profoundly  impressive  to  the  onlookers 
as  they  are  to  the  man  who  experiences  thorn.  Both 
he  and  they  are  convinced  that  these  mysteries  are 
conclusive  evidence  of  intercourse  with  the  spiritual 
world.  In  the  opinion  of  his  hearer.-;  no  less  than  in  his 
own  the  ecstatic  is  no  longer  himself ;  he  has  become 
the  agent  of  a  spiritual  power,  and  even  the  mouth 
piece  of  his  God.  Comparative  religion  has  produced 
plentiful  evidence  showing  how  universally  prevalent 
has  been  this  interpretation  of  the  mental  phenomena 
in  question.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  demurring 
to  the  statement  that  psychologically  Hebrew  prophecy 
sprang  from  this  origin.  Even  to  the  last  prophecy 
was  organically  connected  with  the  psychic  capacity  to 
see  and  hear  things  for  which  no  material  cause  could 
be  assigned.  It  was  a  peculiarity  to  which  the  prophet 
in  the  first  instance  owed  his  influence.  But  now  the 
general  attitude  towards  these  attendant  circumstances 
of  early  inspiration  has  been  completely  reversed. 
The  unstable  psj^chic  temperament,  with  its  tendency 
to  fall  into  trances,  instead  of  arousing  respec t  as  of 
old,  is  the  object  of  suspicion.  The  fact  that  any 
claimant  to  inspiration  was  subject  to  trances  and  other 
mental  disturbances  would  in  many  quarters  to-day 
raise  doubts  as  to  his  sanity,  and  would  certainly 
weaken  the  force  of  his  testimony.  Possibly,  however, 
the  present  strong  aversion  to  anything  but  the  normal 
process  of  everyday  thought  may  be  less  justifiable 
than  it  assumes  itself  to  be.  The  study  of  the  abnormal 
psychology  of  genius  is  still  in  its  initial  stages.  But 
even  so  it  seems  to  indicate  that  something  similar 
to  ecstasy  or  trance  has  played  no  small  part  in  the 
achievements  of  the  supreme  writers  and  artists  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  fashion  to  refer  anything  of  the 
kind  to  the  supposed  action  of  the  subliminal  con 
sciousness.  Great  truths  and  great  conceptions, 
having  been  elaborated  in  the  lower  and  hidden  strata 
of  the  mental  life,  suddenly  emerge  into  consciousness. 
The  process  is  certainly  abnormal.  Considering  its 
results,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  it  morbid.  And 
the  distinction  between  the  abnormal  and  the  morbid 
needs  to  b*  kept  steadily  in  view  when  the  psychology 


of  prophetic  inspiration  is  being  investigated.  Un 
doubtedly  the  prophets  were  abnormal.  "They  were 
men  of  genius.  They  were  visionaries.  Each  of  the 
greater  prophets  is  careful  to  recount  a  vivid  psychical 
experience  through  which  he  felt  himself  called  to 
play  the  part  of  God's  messenger.  That  these  wero 
the  only  occasions  on  winch  such  experiences  befell 
them  is  in  itself  unlikely  ;  and  the  testimony  of  their 
writings,  though  not  free  from  ambiguity,  suggests 
at  least  some  recurrences  of  the  prophetic  trance. 

The  evidence  for  the  truth  of  prophetic  revelation 
is  to  be  looked  for  not  in  any  particular  circumstance, 
such  as  trance  or  vision,  which  attended  its  original 
reception  by  the  prophet,  but  in  its  subsequent  veri 
fication  through  the  -spiritual  experience  of  mankind. 
The  theology  of  Isaiah  is  guaranteed  not  by  the  fact 
that  he  fell  into  a  trance  in  the  Temple,  but  by  tho 
mighty  influence  which  his  teaching  about  God  has 
exercised  over  the  hearts  of  succeeding  generations, 
and  by  the  response  which  it  continu  s  to  elicit. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  gradual  develop 
ment  of  the  religion  of  Israel  the  prophets  themselves 
came  to  attach  less  importance  to  vision.  From  their 
own  spiritual  experience  they  learned  how  Divine 
trul  h  is  recognised  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  may  well  be  that  on  certain  occasions  new 
truths  were  flashed  into  minds  rapt  in  trance  or  ecstasy, 
but  it  was  neither  the  only  nor  necessarily  the  highest 
method  whereby  God  revealed  Himself  to  His  prophets. 

Whether  the  inspiration  came  suddenly  or  came 
gradually,  it  certainly  did  not  extinguish  the  indi 
vidual  personality  of  the  prophet.  It'did  not  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  passive  instrument  like  the  lyre  in  tho 
hands  of  the  player.  A  later  age  of  Judaism,  when 
the  current  of  spiritual  life  was  running  low,  set  up 
this  crude  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration.  It  was 
an  a  jmori  fabrication,  representing  what  its  authors 
imagined  ought  to  have  been  God's  way  of  speaking 
to  mankind.  It  cannot  be  supported  by  evidence 
from  the  prophetic  writings  themselves.  Nothing  can 
bo  truer  than  that  the  prophets  felt  themselves  to  be 
tho  transmitters  of  messages  which  they  had  received. 
At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
these  same  prophets  wero  endowed  with  an  intensely 
individual  life  beyond  the  ordinary  measure.  Their 
inspiration  accentuated  their  individuality.  It  pro 
duced  a  fullness  of  personal  life.  Tho  same  prophetic 
inspiration  served  also  to  promote  a  fullness  of  cor 
porate  life.  It  invigorated  and  defined  the  life  of  tho 
people  of  God.  Frequently  the  prophet  was  forced 
by  the  inspiration  within  him  to  place  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  tho  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
By  his  own  generation  he  was  accounted  an  alien  and 
even  a  traitor.  Yet  it  was  he  who  realised  the  true 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  national  life,  and  tho 
.  magnificence  of  the  task  with  which  Israel  was  entrusted. 
He  felt  that  he  was  helping  to  work  out  a  great  Divine 
plan.  And  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  significance  of 
OT  prophecy  will  bo  altogether  missed,  unless  it  bo 
recognised  that  the  various  prophets  were  all  contri 
butors  to  one  work.  Prophecy  is  a  unity.  A  great 
connecting  purpose  runs  through  it,  binding  it  all 
together.  It  is  also  part  of  a  still  greater  and  more 
august  unity.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  the  Divine 
scheme  of  tho  redemption  of  the  world  through  Christ. 
His  work  rested  upon  theirs.  His  revelation  of  tho 
Father  was  the  consummation  and  the  vindication  of 
their  revelation  of  the  God  of  Israel.  "  God  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  tho  prophots,  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son  "  (Heb.  li). 
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SOME  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modern  biblical 
criticism  have  been  made  in  the  field  01  what  is  known 
as  Apocalyptic.  No  one  can  read  the  NT  without 
being  impressed  by  the  unique  character  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  It  seems  to  stand  alone.  There  is 
nothing  else  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it  at 
all,  not  only  in  the  NT,  but  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Book  of 
Daniel  in  the  OT.  We  know  now,  however,  that 
Jewish  literature  in  the  two  centuries  before  and  the 
century  aftei  Christ  affords  us  many  parallels  to  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  Other  Apocalypses  have  been 
discovered  of  a  similar  type,  and  it  is  now  proved 
bej^ond  all  question  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  is 
the  climax  of  a  very  important  literary  and  theological 
movement  in  Judaism.  We  shall  try  to  show  (1)  the 
character  and  significance  of  the  movement,  (2)  the 
origin  of  the  movement,  (3)  its  literary  and  theological 
development,  (4)  its  influence  upon  Christianity. 

The  "Meaning  of  the  Term. — The  term  Apocalypse 
means  an  "  unveiling  or  "  disclosure,  and  a  book 
that  bears  the  name  claims  to  reveal  and  make  plain 
things  which  are  ordinarily  hidden  from  human  eyes.] 
An  Apocalypse,  therefore,  displays  very  little  interest  iu 
the  present  world — it  is  essentially  an  unveiling  of  the 
future,  and  it  strives  to  open  a  window  through  which 
it  is  possible  to  look  into  the  realities  of  the  unseen 
world.  The  nearest  approach  to  Apocalyptic  in  other 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  vision  of  the  realm  of 
the  Dead  in  Homer's  Iliad  and  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  and  in 
the  visions  of  Purgatory  and  Heaven  in  the  poems  of 
Dante. 

The  Relation  between  Apocalyptic  and  Prophecy.— 
Prophecy  was  the  forerunner  of  Apocalyptic.  The 
Apocalyptists  were  the  successors  of  the  prophets. 
There  is  much  in  common  between  the  two.  Both 
prophet  and  Apocalyptist  claim  to  bo  inspired  by  God 
and  to  be  the  vehicle  of  His  revelation  to  man.  Both 
attempt  to  make  known  to  the  people  the  Divine  will 
and  purpose  in  history.  But  there  are  remarkable 
differences  between  them.  In  the  first  place  the 
prophet  was  primarily  a  preacher.  He  spoke  to  men 
directly.  It  is  often  a  mere  accident  that  his  words 
have  been  preserved  in  a  book.  There  were  prophets 
in  Israel  whose  messages  have  been  entirely  lost.  The 
Apocalyptist,  on  the  other  hand,  was  primarily  a 
writer.  He  spoke  to  the  world  through  his  book. 
His  own  personality  is  quite  irrelevant.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  man  behind  the  writing.  The 
prophet  flung  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fray :  he 
intervened  in  the  crises  of  his  nation's  history,  and 
tried  to  shape  his  country's  destiny  in  accordance  with 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  will  of  God.  The  Apo 
calyptist  sat  apart,  veiling  his  identity  under  a 
pseudonym,  dreaming  his  dreams  and  seeing  his 
visions  in  solitude.  Then,  again,  the  prophet's  message 
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was  concerned  with  the  plane  of  this  world.  He 
spoke  to  his  own  age.  When  he  promised  deliverance 
to  his  people,  he  looked  for  that  deliverance  to  happen 
in  his  oAvn  time.  The  Apocalypti.st  despairs  altogether 
of  the  present  age  and  the  present  world.  His  eyes 
are  directed  to  the  end  of  things,  to  the  final  Divine 
intervention  which  is  to  bring  down  the  curtain  on 
the  drama  of  history  and  usher  in  the  "  New  Jeru 
salem  which  cometh  down  from  heaven. '  The  prophet 
rarely  looks  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own  generation. 
He  is  engrossed  in  the  social  and  religious  problems 
that  confront  his  contemporaries.  The  Apocalyptist 
has  no  patience  with  the  futile  schemes  and  plans  of 
his  own  time.  To  his  mind  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
world  along  the  usual  lines.  God  must  break  into 
history  afresh  and  set  up  His  kingdom  with  His  own 
hand.  Nothing  but  a  supernatural  intervention — 
a  catastrophic  "  day  of  the  Lord  ' — can  save  the 
world. 

Moreover,  the  historical  horizon  of  the  Apocalyptist 
was  far  wider  than  that  of  the  prophet.  The  prophet 
was  concerned  with  the  position  of  Israel  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  his  own  time.  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  other  powers  which  happened 
to  dominate  the  situation  in  his  day,  form  the  subject 
of  his  utterances,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Israel 
is  always  the  shining  hope  which  he  holds  before  the 
eyes  of  his  people.  A  period  of  five  hundred  years 
elapsed  between  the  age  of  the  great  prophets  and  the 
age  of  the  Apocalyptists.  In  the  interval  much  had 
happened.  Israel  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Baby 
lon,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Rome  in  rapid  succes 
sion.  New  factors  had  arisen,  which  made  the  hopes 
of  the  prophets  vain,  and  induced  the  spirit  of  pessi 
mism  and  despair.  The  Apocalyptist,  therefore,  had 
far  more  historical  experience  behind  him  than  the 
prophet,  and,  unfortunately,  the  greater  the  experience 
the  more  dismal  appeared  the  prospect  of  Israel  from 
a  political  and  worldly  point  of  view. 

The  Problem  of  Apocalyptic. — Palestine,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the  Belgium  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  formed  the  buffer-state  between  the  empires 
which  were  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
In  the  conflicts  between  Babylon  and  Egypt  in  earlier 
times,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  in  later  times,  Palestine 
always  suffered  devastation  and  ruin.  Time  r.fter 
time  its  lands  were  ravaged,  its  cities  destroyed,  and 
its  people  slain  or  deported.  The  problem  which  the 
statesmen  of  Israel  had  to  face  was  :  "  How  can  the 
country  be  kept  free  from  foreign  foes?"  "How 
can  Israel  avoid  being  embroiled  in  these  struggles  of 
empires  for  supremacy  ?  '  Sometimes  a  policy  of 
neutrality  was  adopted ;  sometimes  Israel  sought 
safety  by  making  an  alliance  with  what  seemed  to 
be  the  strongest  power.  But  neither  the  policy  of 
neutrality  nor  the  policy  of  alliances  served  to  keep 
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the  soil  of  T.-.M-acl  .sacrosanct.  Sialesmflnshij;)  had  to 
confess  itcolf  bankrupt.  It-  neemed  ?>.s  if  tlio  "  liltlo 
nation  "  of  Israel  weio  destine!  to  ba  tlio  prey  of  every 
treat  empiva  tint  emerged  upon  I  ho  Gold  of  history. 
But  the  problem  net  only  baffled  statesmanship,  it 
was  a  challenge  also  to  faith.  The  earlier  prophets 
adopted  a  confident  tone.  They  maintained  that 
Yah weh  would  prove  the  saviour  of  His  people  and 
deliver  the  nation  from  its  adversaries,  and  sometimes 
their  promises  were  marvellously  fulfilled.  The 
respite,  however,  was  always  brief,  and  it  was  never 
long  before  a  new  international  crisis  arose.  Gradu 
ally5  the  splendid  optimism  of  the  earlier  prophets 
changed  to  pes-.~iini.-jm,  but  it  took  centuries  before 
despair  really  settled  upon  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Apocalyptic  'is  the  literature-  of  this  despair.  The 
Apocalyptist  recognises  that  there  is  no  hope  for  Israel 
along  the  ordinal y  lines  of  history.  .Palestine  can 
never  become  a  world-empire  and  the  centre  of  uni 
versal  dominion—at  least,'  not  by  political  methods. 
Five  hundred  year:;  of  failure  have  made  that  lesson 
obvious.  But  how  could  the  failure  of  Israel  be  recon 
ciled  with  faith  in  God  •'  Were  the  promises  of  the 
prophets  futile  and  abortive  ?  That  was  the  mam 
problem  which  faced  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel 
in  the  later  centuries.  The  answer  which  they  found 
to  it  was  not  the  abandonment  of  faith  but  its  in 
tensification.  What  could  not  be  realised  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  national  development  would  be 
achieved  by  a  miraculous  intervention.  God  would 
break  into  historv.  There  would  be  a  final  cataclysm, 
followed  bv  the  destruction  of  Israel's  enemies  and  tlio 
establishment  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

The    Origin    and    Development    of    Apoealypiic. — 
Apocalyptic  proper  begins  with  tho  Book  of  Enoch 
and  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  neither  the  method  nor 
the  idea  was  altogether  new.     Germs  of  both  are  to 
be  found  in  the  'prophets  themselves.     Most  of  the 
prophets  spoke  of  "a  day  of  tho  Lord."     "  Behold 
tho  day  of  the  Lord  coineth  with  wrath  and  fierce 
aiu'cr  to  lay  the  land  desolate,"  says  tho  unknown 
writer  of   Is.    13.     The  second  chapter  of  Joel  is   a 
snlendid  illustration  of  Apocalyptic.     It  foretells  the 
advent  of  "  tho  day,"  and  describes  it  as  "  a  day  of 
darkness  and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkness."     "  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heaven  and 
in  the  earth,  blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of  smoke.     Tho 
earth  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood  before  the  great  and  the  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  come."     The  same  conception  forms  the  mam 
theme  of  the  prophecy  of  Zcphaniah  :   "  Wait  ye  upon 
me,  saith  the  Lord,  until  the  day  that  I  rise  up  to  the 
prey ;    for  my  determination  is  to  gather  the  nations 
to   pour   upon   them    mine   indignation  ...  for 
all  the  earth  shall  be  devoured  with  the  fire  of  my 
jealousy."     Then,  too,  we  have  in  Is.  65  the  vision  of 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  God  is  to 
create  in  place  of  the  old.     But  though  the  idea  of 
"the  day  "of  the  Lord"  is  found  commonly  in  the 
prophets,  it  is  often  a  "  day  of  the  Lord  "   against 
Israel's  foes  or  the  unrighteous  in  Israel  itself ;    and, 
moreover,  the  agent  in 'the  intiicticn  of  the  punish 
ment  is  generally  some  human  force— e.g.  "  the  northern 
army"   of  Joel.     In  prophecy,   as  a  rule,   God  acts 
indirectly   through  human   agencies  ;    in   Apocalyptic 
He  acts  directly  by  a  personal  intervention. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  Apocalyptic  arose  out 

I  of  prophecy  by  developing  and  universalizing  the  con- 

*  ception  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.     Its  chief  interest  lay 

in  the  questions  and  problems  connected  with   this 

idea.     The  prophets  had  left  the  picture  vague  and 


indefinite  ;  the  Apocalyptists  attempted  to  fill  in  the 
details  and  give  concrete  form  and  body  to  the  vision. 
What  would  happen  when  the  "  great  day  "  came  ? 
What  would  be  its  antecedents  ?  What  would  ba  tho 
character  of  "  tho  judgment  "  and  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  guilty  ?  What  would  bo  the  nature 
of  the  new  kingdom  that  was  to  be  set  up  ?  Would 
it  be  composed  of  Israelites  only,  or  would  Gentiles 
be  admitted  to  it  ?  Would  it  be  permanent  or  only 
temporary,  and,  if  the  latter,  what  would  bo  its 
duration?  Would  the  pious  dead  have  any  lot 
in  it,  and,  if  so,  what  would  bo  the  nature  of  their 
resurrection?  Would  the  wicked  also  be  raised  for 
punishment?  What  was  the  nature  of  tho  unseen 
world  and  heaven  and  hell  ?  These  and  many  other 
difficult  questions  naturally  arose,  and  it  was  the  task 
of  Apocalyptic  to  attempt  to  find  the  answers.  The 
main  interest  of  Apocalyptic,  therefore,  was  always 
in  the  problems  of  eschatology.  It  looked  beyond  the 
narrow  horizon  of  history  into  tho  "  great  beyond." 
It  attempted  to  explore  the  "  dim  hinterland  of 
existence  and  find  some  token  of  its  nature  and  char 
acter.  It  abandoned  the  present  world  as  hopeless, 
but  it  found  its  comfort  and  consolation  in  a  vision — 
such  as  no  Israelite  had  ever  had  before— of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Some  Characteristics  of  Apocalyptic,— The  first 
important  characteristic  of  Apocalyptic  is  the  fact 
that  tho  writings  are  always  pseudonymous.  Tho 
authors  never  write  in  their  own  name?,  but  always 
adopt  the  name  of  one  of  Israel's  heroes  in  the  past— 
e.g.  Enoch,  Daniel,  the  Patriarchs,  Baruch,  Moses, 
Isaiah,  etc.  Many  motives  have  been  suggested  for 
this  pbeudonymity.  Some  have  found  the  reason  in 
the  fact  that  the  Apocalyptists  were  devoid  of  literary 
ambition,  and  thought  only  of  the  message  which  they 
were  anxious  to  convey  to  the  people.  Others  have 
argued  that  they  concealed  their  identity  in  order  to 
avoid  the  risk'  of  martyrdom.  The  real  motive,  how 
ever,  is  probably  that  which  has  recently  been  sug 
gested  by  Dr.  Charles.  At  the  time  when  Apocalyptic 
flourished,  the  Law  had  been  established  in  Israel  as  a 
complete  embodiment  of  tho  Divine  revelation.^  "  Thua 
theoretically  and  practically  no  room  was  left  for  new 
light,  or  any  fresh  disclosure  of  God's  will."  From 
the  third  century  B.C.  onward  (that  is,  after  the  for 
mation  of  the  Canon  of  the  OT  in  its  earliest  forms) 
writers  were  compelled  by  "  the  tyranny  of  the  Law 
and  tho  petrified  orthodoxies  of  the  time  "  to  resort 
to  pseudonymity.  Their  only  chance  of  securing  a 
hearing  for  their  teaching  was  to  attribute  ifc  to  some 
consecrated  name  in  the  pre-lc-gal  period.  New  hymns 
were  therefore  ascribed  to  David,  and  books  like 
Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  to  Solomon.  Pseudonymity 
was  a  literary  device  to  obtain  an  audience — an  act 
of  homage  paid  by  the  present  to  the  past. 

Another  well-marked  characteristic  is  the  use  ot 
symbol  and  figure.  Apocalyptic  created  a  style  and  a 
vocabulary  of  its  own.  Its  writers  gave  full  play  fr 
their  imagination.  Jewish  poetry  is  for  the  most  part 
simple  and  restrained.  Jewish  Apocalyptic  revels  in 
phantasies  and  allows  the  imagination  to  run  not. 
One  of  the  earliest  illustrations  of  this  method  is  to 
be  found  in  the  elaborate  vision  of  the  wheels  m  the 
first  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Daniel's  visions  of  the  great 
ima*e  with  head  of  gold  and  feet  of  iron  and  clay  (2), 
and  of  the  four  beasts  (7),  and  of  tho  ram  and  the  he- 
goat  (8),  are  further  examples  of  this  mode  of  writing. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  allusions  which  are  obscure 
to  us  to-day  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of 
the  situation  were  clear  as  crystal  when  the  books  wore 
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first  written.  There  gradually  grew  up  an  apocalyptic 
tra-'li'ion.  The  method  became  stereotyped.  Tho 
eaiuo  figures  find  symbols  reappear  in  wiitor  after 
writer.  Tlie  Book  of  Revelation  in  tho  1ST  cannot  be 
understood  at  all  apart  from  iho  other  literature  of 
Apocalyptic.  Nearly  every  picture  which  the  writer 
draws  lias  a  history  behind  it,  and  we  need  to  know  the 
history  before  we  con  appreciate  the  picture.  To 
take  an  illustration.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  the 
duration  of  the  rule  of  Antichrist  is  described  as 
"forty  and  two  months"  (11.?,  13=,),  or  1260  days 
(113).  How  did  the  writer  get  this  figure  ?  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  find  the  answer 


to  this  question.  The  42  months  or  1  0  days  of 
Revelation  represent  the  three  and  a  hali  years  of  tho 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (from  the  spring 
of  108  B.C.  to  tho  autumn  of  165  B.C.).  The  actual 
duration  of  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  became 
the  traditional  duration  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  facts  and  events  of  tho  Maccabean 
struggle  became  tho  type  and  prophecy  of  the  final 
conflict  with  Antichrist  at  the  end  of  time.  The  figure 
of  Antichrist  ia  very  largely  the  figure  of  Antiochus 
"  writ  large "  and  thrown  upon  the  screen  of  tho 
future.  The  scenery  and  panorama  of  the  apocalyptic 
dream  were  slowly  evolved.  There  is  a  history  behind 


lies  not  so  much  in  tho  symbols  and  tiio  imagery  (which 
are  mostly  old),  but  in  the  adaptation  of  apocalyptic 
tradition  to  tho  circumstances  of  tho  Christian  Church 
of  tho  first  century. 

Apocalyptic    Literature. — Apocalyptic  literature  bo- 
gins  with  tho  Book  of  Daniel,  which  was  written  shortly 
after  the  sacrilege  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  upon  the 
Jewish  Temple  (about  3.05  B.C.).     Judaism  was  stirred 
to  its  very  depths  by  the  ruthless  attempt  of  Antiochus  to 
thrust  Greek  customs  and  usages  and  worship  upon  the 
people  of  God(p.C07).   The  Book  of  Daniel  was  composed 
to  comfort  the  nation  in  the  hour  of  its  distress,  and 
to  urge  upon  it  the  duty  of  resistance  even  to  death. 
It  holds  out  the  promise  of  Divine  intervention.     God 
will  set  up  His  throne  of  j  udgmerit ;    tho  enemies  of 
Israel  will  be  overthrown  ;    a  kingdom  of  saints  will 
be  established,  to  which  all  nations  shall  be  in  sub 
jection  ;    sin  will  be  abolished  and  a  reign  of  ever 
lasting  righteousness  inaugurated  ;   the  righteous  dead 
of  Israel  will  rise  to  an  eternal  life  of  glory  ;  the  wicked 
will  be  punished  with  contumely  and  shame.     Next  in 
importance  to  Daniel  is  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  earliest 
parts  of  which  probably  date  from  the  same  period. 
As  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the  book  is  a  composite 
document — a  library  rather  than  a  volume — and  con 
tains  at  any  rate  five  different  Apocalypses,  ranging 
in  date  from  about  170  B.C.  to  G4  B.C.     It  deals  with 
such  problems  as  the  origin  of  sin,  the  judgment  of  tho 
wicked,  and  the  ultimate  lot  of  the  righteous,  which  is 
depicted  as  a  long,  untroubled  life  in  an  ideal  Paradise 
on  earth.     The  part  known  as  "  the  Similitudes  ''  is 
famous  for    its  conception  of    the  Messiah,  whom  it 
portrays   as   tho   "  Son   of  Man  "   sitting   beside   tho 
"  Head  of  Days  "  (the  Almighty)  on  "  the  throne  of 
glory "    for    the    judgment    of    the    world.     A    third 
Apocalypse,  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch, 
which  i«  quite  distinct  from  the  other  book  ascribed 
to  Enoch,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  description  of  tho 
"  seven   heavens.''     Each    of   theso   heavens   has    its 
particular  class  of  occupants.     The  second  heaven,  for 
instance,  is  the  abode  of  the  fallen  angels  ;    the  third 
is  the  seat  of  Paradise  ;  the  seventh  contains  tho  throne 


of  God.     The  book  belongs  to  tho  firefc  half  of  the  first 
cciituiy  of  tho  ChriBtia.ii  era. 

Tho  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  raised  a 
terrible  problem  for  tho  Jewish  mind :  How  could 
God  h:\ve  permitted  such  a  frightful  disaster  to  fall 
upon  His  people  ?  This  problem  was  discussed  in 
two  well-known  Apocalypses— tho  Apocaiypso  of  Baruch 
and  the  Fouith  Book  of  Ezra.  Tho  former  lays  stress 
on  the  certainty  of  Divino  retribution  upon  sin. 
"  Behold  the  days  come,  and  the  books  will  bo  opened 
in  which  are  written  tho  sins  of  all  who  have  sinned 
and  the  treasuries  in  which  the  righteousness  of  all 
those  who  have  been  righteous  is  gathered."  A  belief 
in  a  bodily  resurrection  is  strongly  affirmed.  "  Th« 
earth  will  assuredly  restore  tho  dead  .  .  .  making  no 
change  in  their  form,  but  as  it  has  received,  so  will  it 
restore  them.''  It  is  in  this  Apocalypse  that  tho  current 
conception  of  original  sin  is  challenged  and  the  statement 
made  that  "  every  man  is  the  Adam  of  his  own  soul." 
The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  is  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  in  a 
Christian  frame,  since  tho  opening  and  closing  chapters 
are  Christian  additions — a  fact  which  shows  that  tho 
book  was  highly  valued  in  early  Christian  circles.  It 
contains  seven  visions,  all  of  which  arc  intended  to 
throw  light  upon  the  problem.  It  cannot  bo  said, 
however,  that  tho  book  discovers  a  real  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  though  it  does  suggest  some  lines  of 
thought  in  which  comfort  can  be  found.  (1)  We  must 
remember  our  human  limitations,  and  that  it  is  im 
possible  for  us  to  understand  the  dealings  of  an  in 
scrutable  Providence.  (2)  We  must  trust  tho  bound 
less  love  of  God.  "  Lovest  thou  the  pooplo  better 
than  He  that  made  them  ?  "  (3)  This  world  is  not 
the  end  of  tilings.  Tho  future  life  will  redress  tho 
balance.  (4)  The  day  of  redemption  is  drawing 
near  when  tho  Messiah  will  corno  and  restore  tho 
kingdom. 

Among  the  other  writings  which  belong  to  this  class 
of  literature  may  be  mentioned  (a)  The  Assumption  ot 
Bloses,  written  in  tho  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  which 
gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  Jewish  history  up  to  the  time 
of  writing,  and  foretells  the  advent  of  perilous  times, 
and  the  rise  of  a  new  Antiochus,  from  whose  persecu 
tions,  however,  the  people  will  be  delivered,  (b)  Tho 
Book  of  Jubilees,  or  "  little  Genesis,"  which  rewrites 
the  narrative  of  Genesis  from  the  point  of  view  of  lato 
Judaism,  leaving  out  stories  which  offended  tho  re 
ligious  sense  of  the  time,  and  inserting  allusions  to 
later  Jewish  laws  and  festivals.  The  book  is  generally 
dated  between  135  and  115  B.C.  (c)  Tho  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  in  which  there  is  a  largo  admixture  of  Christian 
elements,  contains  an  account  of  the  ascension  of 
Isaiah  through  the  seven  heavens,  and  tho  descent  of 
the  Messiah  to  the  world  by  means  of  a  Virgin  Birth. 
The  book  is  composite,  but  the  three  sections  into 
which  it  is  divided  seem  to  belong  to  the  first  century 
A.D.  (d)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
contains  twelve  ethical  tracts,  purporting  to  give  tho 
last  utterances  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  This  book 
too  has  been  worked  over  by  a  Christian  hand  ;  in 
fact,  some  scholars  have  assumed  that  it  was  a  Chris 
tian  production.  According  to  Dr.  Charles  the  bulk 
of  the  book  dates  from  109-107  B.C.  The  Testaments 
are  a  very  valuable  storehouse  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  time. 

Among  Christian  Apocalypses  the  chief  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  Book  of  RevelatlO",  which  marks 
the  climax  of  the  apocalyptic  movement.  It  was 
written  to  comfort  and  inspire  tho  Christian  Church 
in  a  time  of  persecution  which  threatened  to  reproduce 
all  Iho  horrors  of  the  regime  of  Aiitionhus  Fpiphanes. 
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The  writer  has  undoubtedly  incorporated  in  his  book 
much  old  apocalyptic  material,  but  the  outlook  and 
the  teach  hip;  are  his  own.  His  originality  consists  in 
the  fact  Dial  he  has  infused  the  Christian  spirit  and  the 
Christian  doctrine  into  the  apocalyptic  hope.  Many 
of  the  old  ideas  are  reproduced,  but  they  are  trans 
formed  and  glorified  by  the  radiance  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Another  Apocalypse  which  had  great  vogue  in 
early  Christian  circles 'is  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 
some  pages  of  which  have  recently  been  discovered. 
The  fragment  is  made  up  of  two  visions  :  (a)  the  vision 
of  the  saints  in  Paradise,  (6)  the  vision  of  Inferno. 
Paradise  is  described  as  a  land  "  blooming  with  un 
fading  ilowers,  and  full  of  spices  and  fair  flowering 
plants."  The  picture  of  Inferno  is  very  lurid.  It 
depicts  the  various  forms  of  punishment  meted  out 
to  different  classes  of  offenders.  The  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  seems  to  have  excited  a  great  influence  on  medi 
eval  theology,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  indirect 
source  from  which  Dante's  picture  of  Inferno  was 
derived. 

The  Place  of  Apocalyptic  in  Jewish  Thought. — It  ia 
often  argued,  especially  by  Jewish  scholars,  that  the 
modern  world  tends  to  overestimate  the  influence  of 
apocalyptic  literature  on  Jewish  thought.  "  Apo 
calyptic,"  it  maintains,  "  represents  a  backwater  and 
not  the  main  stream  of  Jewish  thought.  It  emanated 
from  certain  narrow  circles,  was  altogether  esoteric, 
and  made  no  permanent  mark  on  the  Jewish  faith.' 
It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  Judaism  never  absorbed 
the  apocalyptic  ideals,  and  perhaps  the  chief  explana 
tion  of  this  is  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  were  written  too 
late  to  secure  a  place  in  the  OT  Canon  ;  and  when  the 
Canon,  especially  the  Law,  was  established  as  the 
form  of  Jewish  orthodoxy,  Judaism  became  more  or 
less  stereotyped  and  impervious  to  the  newer  forms 
of  theology.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  proves 
conclusively  that,  whatever  the  later  attitude  of 
Judaism  to  Apocalyptic  may  have  been,  in  the  cen 
turies  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  birth 
of  Christ  it  exercised  an  overwhelming  influence — 
vi/.  the  vast  circulation  which  these  different  Apo 
calypses  must  haATe  had  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Judaism,  as  witnessed  by  the  large  number 
of  versions  or  translations  into  different  languages 
which  were  made  in  very  early  times.  The  Apocalypse 
Of  Baruch,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  existed  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syria  c  ;  the  Book  of  Enoch 
in  Aramaic,  Ethiopic,  Latin  ;  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Ethiopic,  Latin,  and  Syria  c  ;  the 
Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Armenian,  and  Slavonic.  These  translations  would 
not  have  been  made  unless  the  books  had  obtained  a 
very  wide  vogue.  If  translation  into  different  lan 
guages  is  any  gauge  of  the  popularity  of  a  book,  the 
Jewish  Apocalypses  must  have  been  among  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  time. 

The  Contribution  of  Apocalyptic  to  Theology. — As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  circumstances  which  created 
Apocalyptic  naturally  coloured  its  theological  outlook, 
The  contributions  which  it  made  to  the  thought  of 
the  time  are  in  the  main  eschatological,  though  the 
eschatology  in  its  turn  reacted  on  the  more  fundamental 
conceptions  of  religion — e.g.  the  doctrine  of  God.  We 
may  summarise  the  chief  theological  influences  of 
these  writings  as  follows  : 

(1)  Apocalyptic  accentuated  dualism  in  religious 
thought.  The  general  impression  which  we  gain  from 
studying  the  literature  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  writers :  "  The  Lord  God  made  not  one 


world  but  two."  There  nro  two  opposed  universes — 
the  universe  of  righteousness  under  the  rule  of  God, 
the  universe  of  sin  under  the  lordship  of  Satan. 

(2)  It  tended  to  widen  the  gull   between  God  and 
the   world.     Ac,   C.    A.    Scott   says :     "  The   tendency 
from  the  time  of  Isaiah  onwards  had  been  towards  a 
conception  of  God  as  removed  and  eve:1  further  re 
moved  from  contact  with  the  things  of  earth  and  from 
immediate  intercourse  with  men.     This  becomes  very 
marked  in  Apocalyptic  literature,  and  one  of  its  indi 
cations  is  the  development  in  this  period  of  a  doctrine 
of  angels,  an  order  of  created  but  superhuman  beings 
who  were  regarded  as  mediators  of  intercourse  between 
God  and  man.        The  frequent  allusion,  for  instance, 
to  hierarchies  of  angels  in  the  NT  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  Apocalyptic. 

(3)  It  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life.     The 
germ  of  the  belief  in  immortality  is  found  in  the  OT, 
but  the  development  of  the  doctrine  into  a  definite 
article  of  faith  was  the  work  of  Apocalyptic.     The  first 
unmistakable  reference  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel : 
"  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,   some  to   everlasting   life,   and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt  "  (122).     There  are 
varying  and  divergent  conceptions  of  the  future  life 
in  the  different  Apocalypses.     Sometimes  the  resurrec 
tion  takes  place  on  the  plane  of  earth  in  a  kind  of 
millennial  Paradise,  sometimes  on  the  plane  of  heaven. 
Sometimes  a  bodily  resurrection  is  assumed,  sometimes 
a    spiritual.     In    some    writings    the    resurrection    is 
universal,    and   includes    the   wicked    as    well    as   the 
righteous ;    in  others  there  is  only  a  resurrection  of 
the  good. 

(4)  It  gave  definite  shape  and  form  to  the  belief  in 
heaven  and  hell.     In  the  OT  the  picture  of  the  unseen 
world  is  dim  and  shadowy.     Apocalyptic  filled  in  the 
details  and  made  it  a  real  place  with  special  localities 
for  different  classes  of  spirits.     The  description  of  the 
"  seven    heavens "   in   the   Book   of    tha    Secrets    of 
Enoch  and  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  "  threa 
heavens"  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs,  coloured 
the  thought  of  the  NT,  and  passed  from  the  NT  into 
the  poetry  of  Dante  and  Milton. 

(it)  It  attempted  to  find  a  solution  for  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  evil  The  introduction  of  sin  into  the 
world  is  generally  attributed  to  the  fall  of  Adam. 
"  The  first  Adam  transgressed,"  says  the  author  of 
4  Ezra,  "  and  was  overcome,  and  so  be  all  they  that 
are  born  of  him."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  is  not  found  in  the  OT, 
was  really  the  creation  of  the  Apocalyptists.  There 
were  some  protests,  of  course.  The  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,  as  we  have  seen,  challenged  the  doctrine,  and 
maintained  that  "  every  man  is  the  Adam  of  his  own 
soul.'1  There  was  an  alternative  suggestion,  too, 
which  is  found  in  several  Apocalypses,  that  sin  was 
introduced  into  the  world  through  the  angels,  who 
transgressed  with  the  daughters  of  men.  The  basis 
of  this  theory  is  the  narrative  in  Gen.  61-4*. 

(6)  Apocalyptic  developed  the  belief  in  the  advent 
of  a  Messiah.  The  wonderful  description  of  the 
"  Son  of  Man  '  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  has  already  been 
mentioned.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  probably  under  Christian  influences,  de 
scribes  the  descent  of  "  the  Beloved  "  (a  technical 
title  for  the  Messiah)  from  the  seventh  heaven.  The 
Apocalypse  o!  Baruch  foretells  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire  through  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Psalms  of  Solomon  portray  the  advent  of  the 
"  Son  of  David  "  and  the  "  Lord  Christ  "  to  save  his 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Human  Empire,  and 
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4  Ezra  speaks  of  the  coining  of  a  Messiah  who  will 
reign  fur  four  hundred  years  and  set  up  the  kingdom 
of  "heaven  upon  earth.  The  conception,  however,  is 
not  uniform.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Book  ol  Enoch, 
tho  Messiah  is  a  transcendent  Divine  being  ;  in  other 
writings— tho  Psalms  01  Solomon,  for  instance— he 
is  merely  an  earthly  ruler  of  supremo  dignity  and 
power. 

(7)  The    conception    of    "  tho    kingdom    of    God," 
which   in   tho  tonuhiug   of   thy   prophets   was  mainly 
political    and    ethical,    became    in    the    hands    of   tho 
Apocaly;  >lists    entirely    eschatological.     "  The     king 
dom  "  'ia  to  bo  set  up  by  Divine  intervention  at  tho 
end  of  time,  and  its  advent  is  always  cloudy  connected 
with  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

(8)  Apocalyptic  created  the  conception  of  the  final 
judgment.     AH  Prof.  Burkitt  has  recently  said  :    "  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  general  assi/.e  held  uo  place  in 
the  Gra?co-Roman  world  apart  from  the  belief  of  Jews 
and  Christians.      Possibly  the  belief  may  have  been 
fostered  by  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianism,  but  it  is 
difficult  in  that  case  to  explain  why  the  doctrine  is 
not  found  in  Mithraism,  which  came  far  more  under 
the  spell  of  Zoroastrianism  than  did  Judaism."     "  The 
doctrine  of  the  last  judgment  required  a  very  special 
set  of  circumstances  for  its  development,"  and  those 
circumstances  are  found  in  the  history  of  Judaism  in 
the  centuries  before  and  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era. 

The  Permanent  Value  of  Apoealyptie, — We  may 
commence  by  quoting  the  excel  lent  statement  of  Prof. 
Burkitt.  The  Jewish  Apocalypses  "  are  the  most 
characteristic  survival  of  what  1  will  venture  to  call, 
with  all  its  narrowness  and  incoherence,  the  heroic 
age  cf  Jewish  history,  the  age  in  which  the  nation 
attempted  to  realise  in  action  the  part  of  the  peculiar 
people  of  God.  It  ended  in  catastrophe,  but  the  nation 
left  two  successors,  the  Christian  Church  and  the  rab 
binical  schools,  each  of  which  carried  on  come  of  the 
old  national  aims.  And  of  the  two  it  was  the  Christian 
Church  that  was  rao.it  faithful  to  the  ideas  enshrined 
in  the  Apocalypses."  The  exterior  forms  and  the 
weird  figures  and  symbols  of  Apocalyptic  wore  aban 
doned,  of  course,  except  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
but  the  spiritual  substance  of  apocalyptic  faith  was 
incorporated  in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Let  us 
briefly  note  what  are  the  elements  of  abiding  value 
in  Apocalyptic. 

(1)  The  first  and  fundamental  article  in  the  faith 
of  the  Apocalyptists  is  that  history  is  teleological. 
There  is  a  great  Divine  purpose  being  worked  out  in  the 
world-movements  of  the  time.  Things  do  not  happen 
by  accident,  and  history  will  not  end  in  chaos.  There 
is  always  the  "  great  far-off  divine  event  towards  which 


the  whole  creation  moves  " — the  final  denouement  of 
the  drama. 

(2)  But  there  are  two  ways   of   writing   a   Utopia. 
There  is  the  Greek  way,  which  is  also  the  English  way, 
that  sees  Utopia  realised  in  the  slow  and  steady  im 
provement  of  human  society ;   and  there  is  the  Jewish 
way,  which  says  that  Utopia  can  only  be  realised  by  a 
great    act    of    Divine    intervention.     Botli    views    are 
right  and  both  are  wrong.     The  Greek  way  is  wrong 
because  it  ignores  the  action  of  God  ;   tho  Jewish  way 
is  wrong  because  it  thinks  that  God  can  work  only 
through  a  cataclysm.     The  true  view  lies  in  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Jewish  conceptions.      Utopia  is  tho 
realisation  of  the  perfect  will  of  God  worked  out  in 
history. 

(3)  Apocalyptic  lifted  man's  vision  from  the  world 
that  is  seen  to  tho  world  that  is  unseen.     "  It  called 
into  being  a  new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old."     Pushed    to    extremes,    of    course,    Apocalyptic 
issues  in  the  form  of  "  other-worldliness,"  which  was 
so  strongly  and  so  justly  reprobated  by  George  Eliot. 
But,  stated  sanely,  the  doctrine  of  the  Apocalyptists 
seems  essential  to  a  vital  faith.     The  conception  of 
the    "  seven   heavens "    may   have   been   a   fantastic 
dream,  but  a  dream  is  sometimes  better  than  nothing 
at  all.     In  the  stern  times  in  which  the  Apocalypses 
were  written,  the  faith  of  men  could  not  have    been 
kept  alive  by  a  vague  and  dim  phantom-heaven.     The 
Apocalyptists  created,  largely  out  of  their  imagination 
of  course,  a  heaven  that  seemed  real  to  them,  and  the 
picture  of  that  heaven  made  men  heroes  in  the  fight 
for  faith. 

Such  are  some  of  tho  ideas — and  they  were  un 
doubtedly  created  and  developed  by  Apocalyptic — 
which  possess  abiding  value  for  Christianity. 

Literature. — The  Oxford  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
grapJut,  (1913),  edited  by  Dr.  Charles,  contains  a  trans 
lation  of  all  the  Jewish  documents  with  introductions 
and  notes.  This  book  has  now  superseded  the  German 
collection  which  was  edited  by  Kautzsch.  Separate 
editions  of  most  of  the  Apocalypses — e.g.  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  (with  fuller  and  more  detailed  intro 
ductions  and  notes) — have  been  published  by  Charles. 
Other  sources  of  information  are  the  articles  in  the 
Bible  dictionaries,  especially  HDB  and  EBi  ;  H.  T. 
Andrews,  The  Apocryphal  Books  (Cent.  B.  Hand 
books) ;  Porter,  The  Messages  of  ihe  Apocalyptic 
Writers ;  Charles,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
a  Future  Life  ;  Burkitt,  Jewish  and  Christian  Apoca 
lypses  ;  Ryle  and  James,  The  Psalms  of  Solomon  ; 
Box,  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  ;  Oesterley,  Introduc 
tion  to  the  Apocrypha. 
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0?  Isaiah's  personal  life  wo  know  but  little,  and  that 
of  slight  importance.  Bom  presumably  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighth  century,  probably  in  Jerusalem, 
he  received  his  call  in  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death 
(c.  740  B.C.).  Unlike  Amos,  he  did  not  refuse  to  be 
called  a  prophet,  and  was  indeed  so  pre-eminently  a 
prophet  that  his  wife  could  be  called  the  prophetess 
(83).  In  735  he  had  a  son,  Shear-jashub,  old  enough  to 
accompany  him  to  the  famous  interview  with  Ahaz  : 
and  soon  after  that  interview  a  second  son  was  bom, 
bearing,  like  his  elder  brother,  a  significant  name, 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  He  lived  through  the  reigns 
of  Jotham,  Aha/,  and  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
Hezekiah*s.  Whether  he  survived  into  the  reign  of 
Manassch  is  uncertain.  We  know  only  that  he  was 
still  active  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (701). 
The  late  tradition  that  he  was  sawn  asunder  by  order 
of  Manasseh.  in  the  persecution  that  accompanied  the 
reaction  against  the  prophetic  teaching,  may  be  true 
(Heb.  1137),  but  the  silence  of  Kings  is  strong  negative 
evidence  against  it.  His  work  was  doubtless  carried 
on  after  his  death  by  the  disciples  (816*)  whom  he 
had  gathered  about  him,  and  who  kept  alive  the 
higher  prophetic  inilh.  preparing  the  way  for  Deutero 
nomy,  for  the  Reformation  under  Josiali,  and  the 
teaching  of  Jeremiah. 

A  great  deal  in  our  present  book  belongs  to  later 
writers  than  Isaiah.  The  book  obviously  falls  into 
three  divisions:  (c)  1-35,  (I)  36-39,  (c)  40-66.  The 
last  of  these  is  itself  a  compilation  :  it  includes  no 
Isaianic  matter,  and  the  earliest  sections  in  it  are  a 
century  and  a  half  i."lcr  than  Isaiah's  time.  The 
second  irj  an  extract  from  2  K.,  but  it  contains  an 
oracle  attributed  to  Isaiah.  But  even  1-35  contains 
much  that  is  not  Isaiah's.  Indubitably  this  is  so 
with  13i-1423,  24-27,  3-Jf.,  and  almost  universal 
consent  would"  add  21i-io.  But  this  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list.  We  should  probably  include  11 10-16. 
12,  15f.,  21 11-17,  23,  33,  to  which  in  the  judgment  of 
several  scholars  22-4,  42-6,  19  should  be  added.  And 
even  the  authentic  prophecies  have  probably  in  some 
instances  been  expanded  by  later  insertions.  Some 
scholars  insist  that  the  two  great  Messianic  passages, 
92-7,  11 1-9,  are  much  later  than  Isaiah's  time. 

Enough,  however,  of  certainly  authentic  matter 
remains  to  make  the  prophet's  significance  clear  to 
us  and  enable  us  to  measure  his  contribution  to 
religion.  The  account  of  the  vision  (6)  in  which  he  was 
consecrated  to  his  vocation  is  here  of  fundamental 
importance.  Overwhelmed  with  the  majesty  cf 
Yahweh.  crushed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  uncleanness, 
as  it  stands  revealed  against  the  background  of  God's 
holiness,  he  realises  that  he  must  confess  also  his 
people's  uncleanness,  since  his  solidarity  with  them 
made  it  his  own.  Such  sinfulness  merits  no  milder 
penalty  than  death.  Yet  Judah  may  repent  as  he 
has  repented,  bo  cleansed  as  he  has  been  cleansed  ; 


but  since  the  prophetic  message  will  harden  rather 
than  persuade  them,  he  is  assured  that  irretrievable 
judgment  will  overtake  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
The  vision  indeed  suggests  complete  extermination ; 
but  the  fact  that  early  in  his  ministry  Isaiah  embodied 
in  the  name  of  his  son  Shear-jashub  his  faith  that  a 
remnant  would  turn  to  God,  makes  it  probable  that 
from  the  first  this  doctrine  formed  part  of  his  message. 
It  was  suggested  by  his  own  experience,  by  Yahwch's 
choice  of  Israel,  which  surely  would  not  be  stultified, 
and  by  the  assurance  the  vision  conveyed  to  him  that 
Yahweh  of  a  truth  dwelt  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
His  forecast  of  the  future  was  thus  one  of  mingled 
gloom  and  hope  ;  only  a  remnant  would  turn  and  live, 
but  still  a  remnant.  "Yet  the  sense  that  his  ministry 
was  destined  to  failure  did  not  lead  him  to  relax  his 
efforts.  The  uncleanness  of  his  people  was  expressed 
in  various  ways,  partly  in  idolatry  and  in  vice,  espe 
cially,  however,  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and 
defenceless  and  in  the  maladministration  of  justice. 
Reform  might  avert  disaster,  otherwise  ruin  was 
inevitable.  "Assyria  would  be  the  rod  of  Yahv/eh's 
anger.  When.  Ahaz,  panic-stricken  at  the  invasion 
of  "Syria  and  Ephraim,  which  was  intended  to  force 
Judah  into  a  coalition  against  Assyria,  was  medi 
tating  an  appeal  for  help  to  Tiglath-pileser,  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Isaiah  warned  him  against  a  step  which 
would  'free  him  from  a  temporary  embarrassment  at 
the  price  of  accepting  the  Assyrian  king  as  his  suzerain. 
Ho  bade  him  trust  in  God  and  despise  his  foes,  "two 
tails  of  smoking  firebrands,"  a  source  of  annoyance,  but 
impotent  for  serious  mischief  (74).  The  heavy  tribute 
to  Assyria  would  have  to  be  wrung  largely  from  the 
needy  ;  social  misery  would  be  aggravated,  reform 
indefinitely  postponed.  And  why  pay  Assyria  for 
doing  the  work  her  own  interest  would  compel  her  to 
do  for  herself  ?  The  faith  of  the  mother,  who  would 
name  her  son  Immanuel,  thus  uttering  her  conviction 
that  God  was  with  His  people,  would  shame  the  policy 
of  the  unbelieving  king.  But  when  the  fatal  step  had 
been  taken  and  Judah' s  independence  had  been  bar 
tered  for  Assyria's  help,  Isaiah  counselled  his  country 
men  against  futile  attempts  at  revolt.  For  no  pause 
could  be  set  to  Assyria's  advance  by  any  human  power. 
Assyria  was  indeed  to  bo  broken  and  cast  aside,  but 
only  by  Yahwoh,  and  not  till  she  had  achieved  His 
purpose.  Meanwhile  ho  commends  his  motto,  "  In 
quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 
For  when  Assyria's  work  is  done,  her  haughtiness  and 
braggart  arrogance  will  be  punished.  Then,  when 
she  is  destroyed  and  Judah  is  free,  the  era  of  blessed 
ness  will  begin.  There  will  be  a  stable  government 
and  a  righteous  administration  under  the  Messianic 
kins,,  who  pasr-es  through  victory  to  an  abiding  peace. 
Agriculture  will  nourish,  the  land  will  be  very  fruitful, 
prosperity  will  abound.  Judah's  reliance  will  bs 
placed  on  no  earthly  power,  but  on  Yahweh  alono. 
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No  Hebrew  prophet  has  a  style  more  majestic  thun 
that  of  Isaiah.  The  loftiness  of  thought  and  feeling 
find*  a,  fit  expression  in  his  lofty  eloquence.  la  the 
noble  splendour  of  his  verso  ho  is  surpassed  by  no 
poet  of  his  race.  No  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  ob 
serve  the  felicities  of  his  rhythm,  the  choicenesa  of  his 
diction,  the  concise  power  of  his  descriptions,  the 
volcanic  force  of  his  denunciation,  the  rereuo  beauty 
with  which  ho  suffuses  his  pictures  of  Israel's  future 
blessedness.  Nor  can  he  miss  the  range  and  aptness 
of  his  metaphors.  No  adequate  estimate  of  the 
later  writers  in  1-39  can  bo  attempted  in  our  space, 
but  although  the  gift  of  expression  i;-;  naturally  at 
very  different  levels,  some  passages  are  of  high  literary 
quality. 

Literature.— Commentaries :  (a)  Skinner  (CB), 
Whitehouse  (C'ent.B),  Wade  (West.C),  Cheyne  (SBOT 
Eng.),  McFadyen  ;  (6)  Gray  (ICC),  Cheyne  (Pro- 
phecies  of  Isaiah)  ;  (c)  Gescnius,  Hitzig,  *Delitzsch, 
Dillmann6  (6th  ed.,  revised  by  Kittel),  Duhm  (HK), 
Marti  (KHC),  Condamin,  Schmidt  (SAT)  ;  (d)  G.  A. 
Smith  (Ex.B.).  Other  Literature :  Cheyne,  Introduction 
to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ;  Driver,  Isaiah  :  his  Life  and 
Times;  Glazobrook,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ; 
Kennett,  The  Composition  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ; 
Mitchell,  Isaiah  :  A  Study  of  Chapters  I-Xll.  On  the 
text :  Cheyne  (SBOT  Heb.)  ;  Box,  The  Book  of  Isaiah 
(an  annotated  translation  from  an  emended  text,  with 
introductions).  For  special  literature  on  Is.  40-66  see 
p.  461. 

1. 1-31.  Israel's  Sin,  Its  Sore  Punishment,  False  and 
True  Divina  Service. — The  chapter  is  not  a  unity. 
The  main  part  of  it  (2-17)  represents  perhaps  two 
addresses  (2-0,  10-17),  but  they  connect  well,  and 
probably  belong  to  the  same  date.  The  description 
of  Judah's  condition  suits  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
(701  B.C.)  better  than  that  of  Syria  and  Ephraim 
(735-4  B.C.).  The  state  of  the  people  is  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  the  land  is  ravaged,  the  cities  burned, 
Jerusalem  alone  uncaptured.  This  agrees  with  the 
events  of  701,  when  Sennacherib  took  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  save  Jerusalem,  and  shut  up  Hezekiah 
in  his  capital  "  like  a  bird  in  his  cage."  On  the  other 
sections,  see  below. 

1.  Title  by  a  later  editor,  originally  prefixed  to 
chs.  1-12. 

2-9.  Let  heaven  and  earth  hear  with  amazement 
Yahweh's  complaint.  He  has  reared  His  people  with 
the  kindliest  care,  and  they  (pathetic  emphasis)  have 
repaid  Him  with  unfilial  ingratitude.  Ox  and  ass 
find  their  way  to  their  owner's  house,  but  Israel  dis 
plays  no  such  intelligence  (Jer.  87).  With  fourfold 
term  of  reproach  the  prophet  expostulates  with  them 
for  their  mad  folly.  Do  you  wish  to  be  smitten  still 
more  severely,  to  go  on  revolting  more  and  more  ? 
The  whole  body  politic  is  all  wounds  from  head  to 
foot  ;  its  wounds  have  not  been  pressed  to  remove  the 
matter,  nor  bandaged,  nor  softened  and  soothed  with 
oil  (Lk.  1034).  Their  country  is  devastated,  their 
cities  burned,  so  much  they  have  learnt  from  the 
refugees  ;  from  the  walls  they  can  see  for  themselves 
the  Assyrians  encamped  on  their  fields  and  devouring 
the  produce.  Zion  alone  remains,  frail  and  lonely,  and, 
but  for  Yahweh's  goodness,  their  fate  had  resembled 
that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

4,  Seed :  not  descendants,  but  brood  (Mt.  37). 
They  are  themselves  the  evildoers.  Omit  last  clause 
with  LXX. — 5.  Most  render  "  On  what  "  instead  of 
"  Why,"  i.e.  on  what  part  of  the  body,  none  being 
left  untouched  by  the  rod.  This  suits  the  next  verso  ; 
but  chastisement  does  not  select  the  untouched  spots, 


or  avoid  striking  what  it  has  struck  before.-- the  whole 
head  :  better  than  mg.  Isaiah  is  thinking  of  the  State, 
not  of  individuals. — as  overthrown  by  strangers :  for 
tin's  feeble  repetition  read  "as  the  overthrow  of  Sodom." 
Elsewhere  '"overthrow"  always  refers  to  the  de 
struction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  (Gen.  19*). — 
8.  daughter  Of  Zion  :  Zion  is  not  the  mother,  but 
herself  the  daughter  ;  cities  wore  often  personified  a;i 
women. — booth:  the  watchman's  slight  shelter;  tho 
special  point  of  the  illustration  is  Zion's  isolation,  but 
her  frailty  also  is  suggested. — a  besieged  City  :  point 
less  ;  perhaps  "  a  watch-tower "  on  some  lonely 
elevation. 

10-17.  This  connects  admirably  with  9.  By  a  fine 
transition  Isaiah  intimates  that  it  is  no  merit  in  the 
rulers  which  has  averted  Sodom's  fate.  Let  these 
lawless  and  shameless  administrators  listen  to  the 
teaching  (mg.)  of  their  outraged  God.  What  end,  He 
asks,  do  their  sacrifices  serve  ?  He  loathes  them,  has 
not  demanded  them,  bids  the  worshippers  trample  Hia 
courts  no  more  to  send  up  the  reek  of  their  oblations, 
hates  their  new  moons  (p.  101)  and  sacred  seasons,  and 
will  not  listen  to  their  prayers.  For  on  their  palms, 
uplifted  in  tho  customary  attitude  of  prayer,  beneath 
the  blood  of  sacrifice,  He  sees  a  darker  stain,  the  blood 
of  their  fellows.  Yet  they  may  cleanse  themselves 
from  guilt  of  the  past  by  amendment  for  the  future, 
especially  by  restraint  of  the  oppressor  (mg.)  and 
succour  of  the  defenceless.  The  desperate  outlook 
had  probably  led  to  multiplied  sacrifices  ;  to  those  who 
were  thronging  the  Temple  to  offer  them  Isaiah 
seems  to  have  uttered  these  scathing  words  (c/.  Am. 
521-25  ;  Mi.  6e-o  ;  Hos.  66  ;  Jer.  620,  721-23).  The 
prophets  do  not  attack  sacrifice  in  itself  so  much  aa 
sacrifice  divorced  from  morality  ;  yet  their  tone  sug 
gests  that  they  attached  very  little  intrinsic  value  to 
tho  sacrificial  ritual. 

10.  law  :  a  most  unfortunate  rendering,  as  tho  Pen- 
tateuchal  Law  is  not  intended,  since  it  demands  many 
sacrifices.  Torah  means  "instruction"  (p.  121,  Dt. 
15*,  Pr.  3i*);  here,  like  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  utterance  which  follows. — 11. 
Burnt-offerings  (Lev.  1*)  were  totally  consumed  on 
the  altar,  the  fat  of  peace  offerings  (Lev.  3*)  waa 
burnt,  the  blood  of  all  sacrifices  was  sacred  to  God. 
He  rejects  it  all. — 12f.  Perhaps  wo  should  render  : 
"  When  ye  come  to  see  my  face,  who  hath  required 
this  at  your  hand  ?  No  more  shall  ye  trample  my 
courts  to  bring  vain  oblations,  reek  of  sacrifice  is 
abomination  to  me  ;  new  moon  and  sabbath,  the 
calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with,  fasting 
(LXX)  and  festal  assembly."  Fasting  is,  among  many 
peoples,  a  preliminary  to  the  taking  of  sacred  food. 

18-20.  Perhaps  an  independent  oracle,  or  even 
two  (18  and  19!.)  ;  the  date  is  quite  uncertain.  Ac 
cording  to  the  usual  view  Yahweh  challenges  Israel 
to  a  lawsuit,  that  His  righteousness  may  be  vindicated 
and  its  guilt  clearly  seen.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
legal  process  is  implied.  Nor  its  18  clear.  It  may  be 
a  gracious  invitation  (so  RV),  it  may  be  sarcastic  (let 
them  be  white  as  snow  !),  or  an  indignant  question. 
The  last  is  grammatically  uncertain,  but  it  gives  the 
best  sense  :  If  your  sins  are  as  scarlet,  how  should 
they  be  reckoned  white  as  snow  ?  if  they  are  red  like 
crimson,  how  should  they  be  as  wool  ''.  No  distinction 
is  intended  between  scarlet  and  crimson. — 19f.  is  a 
characteristic  expression  of  the  earlier  view  that 
righteousness  and  prosperity  were  inseparably  associ 
ated. 

20.  devoured  with  the  sword :  better,  "  ye  shall 
cat  the  sword,"  an  effective  contrast  to  19  ;  but 
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Cheyrte's  emendation,  "  on  husks  (liarubim)  shall  yo 
feed."  is  tempting.  The  husks  are  the  carob-pods 
on  -which  the  Prodigal  led  the  swine  (Lk.  15i6). 

21-26.  A  complete  poem,  of  uncertain  date,  in 
elegiac  rhythm.  How  has  the  city  once,  lir\  ai  to 
Yahweh  become  faithless  to  her  husband  !  Her  silver 
has  become  dro&s.  her  wine  adulterated.  Her  princes 
rebel  against  Yahweh  ;  the  thieves  bribe  them  to 
secure  acquittal,  but  the  widow  and  orphan  cannot 
even  get  their  case  before  the  courts.  So  Yahweh 
will  take  vengeance  and  purify  the  city  in  the  furnace 
of  trial,  smelting  out  all  the  lead  alloy  (mg.).  Then 
He  will  restore  righteous  judges  as  in  David's  time, 
when  Jerusalem  became  an  Israelite  city,  and  give  her 
a  new  name  expressive  of  her  true  nature. 

22.  mixed  :  generally  supposed  to  mean  "  circum 
cised,"  i.e.  diluted,  or  flat,  if  "  with  water  "  is  omitted. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  "thy  wine  is  a  thick  juice  " 
(mohal).— 25.  throughly  :  "  as  with  alkali  "  (cf.  mg.), 
but  read  "  in  the  furnace  "  (bakkur). 

27f.  An  insertion.  It  is  colourless  and  generalising, 
and  has  several  points  of  contact  with  later  writings  ; 
it  implies  the  division  of  the  people  into  sharply  dis 
tinguished  classes.  Judgment  and  righteousness  ap 
pear  to  mean  Yahweh's  acts  of  deliverance,  as  in  the 
later  sections  of  the  book  ;  Isaiah  never  seems  to  use 
the  word  "  redeem  "  (see  2922). 

29-31.  A  fragment  on  tree-worship,  possibly  late, 
but  probably  Isaiah's.  It  is  an  immemorial  form  of 
idolatry  (p.  100).  and  persists  to  the  present  time.  The 
prophet  warns  his  hearers  that  they  will  be  disap 
pointed  in  the  divine  denizens  of  terebinths  (mg.)  and 
springs  in  the  sacred  gardens  (cf.  603.  6617).  They  will 
themselves  fail  like  the  terebinth,  whose  divine  life 
fails  with  the  fading  leaf  in  autumn  or  the  spring,  no 
longer  bubbling  with  divine  energy,  but  scorched  up 
by  the  heat.  The  parched  terebinths  and  gardens 
are  so  inflammable  that  a  spark  sets  them  ablaze. 
Thus  ripe  for  ruin  are  the  strong  ;  they  are  like  tow, 
and  their  own  work  will  be  the  spark  that  destroys 
them. 

II.  1-4.  Zlon  the  World's  Religious  Centre,  and  the 
Reign  of  Universal  Peace.— The  title  in  i  is  a  later 
addition,  unrelated  to  the  important  oracle  2-4. 
This  oracle,  with  verbal  differences,  occurs  in  Mi.  4 1-3*. 
It  is  probably  post-exilic.  The  very  high  significance 
attached  to  "Zion  is  strange  in  the  eighth  century  ; 
the  idea  of  its  physical  exaltation  is  akin  to  Apocalyptic 
rather  than  prophecy.  Moreover.  Jer.  26x8  suggests 
that  Micah  predicted  irretrievable  doom  for  Zion. 
Duhm  thinks  that,  like  92-7,  lli-8,  it  belongs  to 
Isaiah's  old  age  ;  he  calls  them  his  swan-songs.  This 
woiild  accord  with  the  wide  outlook  and  large  charity 
of  this  poem  :  yet  the  late  date  is  more  probable. 

In  the  latter  clays,  i.e.  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic 
times,  the  Temple  hill  will  be  physically  exalted  above 
all  other  mountains,  and  all  nations  will  stream  to 
Zion  to  learn  Yahweh's  ways.  Jerusalem  is  the  source 
of  reliaious  knowledge,  it  is  there  that  Yahweh  makes 
known  His  will.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  instruction 
(mg.)  is  not  imparted  by  messengers  sent  out  to  the 
heathen,  but  by  Yahweh  Himself  in  Zion.  He  acts 
not  only  as  teacher,  but  as  arbitrator.  The  nations 
accept  His  decisions  as  final,  and  therefore  do  not  need 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  war,  so  turn  their  weapons 
into  implements  of  husbandry.  (For  the  reverse  of 
this  see  Jl.  Hio.) 

II.  5-22.  The  Day  of  Yahweh. — A  poem  dating  from 
Isaiah's  earliest  period,  dealing  first  with  the  sin. 
then  with  the  judgment,  of  Israel.  The  text  has  been 
badly  preserved.  Probably  the  refrain  which  we  find 


in  various  forms  in  10,  19,  21,  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  poem,  before  6  (*  b-ing  an  editorial  link). 
Another  refrain  occurs  in  n,  17,  and  a  variant  of  it 
in  o  and  in  615.  Probably  enoh  part  began  and  ended 
with  the  same  refrains.  The  iu'st  part  may  have 
consisted  of  19,  6-8.  n  ;  IV  second  part  of  10.  12-18. 
In  that  case  20  is  a  later  addition.  22  is  absent  from 
the  LXX  and  is  the  reflection  of  a  reader. 

Yahweh  has  forsaken  Israel,  for  its  wealth  and  j 
idolatry.  The  people  may  well  cower  in  the  caves  ' 
of  the  rocks  and  the  holes  of  the  earth,  for  the  Day  of 
Yahweh  (cf.  Am.  618-20)  is  at  hand.  It  comes  in 
storm  and  earthquake,  which  works  wild  havoc  on 
land  and  sea,  smiting  low  all  that  is  exalted,  the  works 
of  nature  and  man  alike,  that  Yahweh  alone  may  bo 
high  and  lifted  up,  as  the  prophet  had  seen  Him  in 
his  vision  (61 ).  Thus  the  pride  of  man  is  abased  before 
God,  when  the  fortresses  and  ships  in  which  he  trusted 
are  brought  to  nought.  The  path  cf  destruction  is  ; 
from  Lebanon  with  its  cedars  and  Bashan  with  its 
oaks,  southward  and  westward  to  Israel's  towers  and 
fortifications,  and  then  westward  still  to  the  Mediter 
ranean,  where  it  strikes  the  Phoenician  ships,  or  per 
haps  southward  to  Elath,  the  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  now  Judah's,  but  shortly  to  be  captured 
from  her  in  the  war  with  Syria  and  Ephraim  (2  K. 

14:22.     166). 

6.  Perhaps  we  should  read  filled  "with  sorcery" 
or  "  sorcerers  "  (but  see  Gray's  note). — 7.  The  prophets! 
were  hostile  to  wealth  because  it  dulled  the  spiritual! 
sensibilities  and  caused  men  to  forget  God ;  to  horses,  = 
because  they  were  used  for  war  and  men  trusted  in 
them  rather  than  in  God.— 13.  ships  of  Tarshish: 
probably  Tartessns  in  Spain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir  (Ps.  487*)-  The  ships  may  have  been  such 
as  were  used  for  the  Tarshish  trade,  not  necessarily 
such  as  actually  went  there. — pleasant  imagery  :  sense 
uncertain  ;  read  perhaps  "  costly  barks  "  (tf-phinoth  for 
aekii/6th). 

III.  1-12.  Judah  to  be  Punished  with  Anarchy. — 
The  date  is  uncertain.  That  it  was  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  is  a  dubious  inference  from  12.  The  pillars 
of  society  will  be  removed,  and  control  will  thus  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  young,  inexperienced  up 
starts.  Social  distinctions  will  be  swept  away,  age 
and  rank  no  longer  secure  respect.  Tired  of  the 
anarchy,  the  people  will  oiier  the  headship  of  their 
district  to  one  whom  they  imagine  equal  to  it.  ap 
parently  because  he  belongs  to  the  old  order  and  has 
hereditary  instincts  for  administration.  But  he  will 
refuse,  disclaiming  the  qualification.  This  impending 
ruin  is  due  to  Judah's  rebellious  provocation  of  Yahweh, 
its  respect  of  persons  (mg.),  Sodom-like  shamelessness 
in  its  sin.  Blessed  is  the  righteous,  woe  to  the  wicked  ; 
each  shall  reap  what  he  has  sown.  The  people  is 
governed  by  oppressors  and  usurers,  its  leaders 
mislead  it. 

1.  the  whole  .  .  .  water :  a  gloss ;  stay  and  staff 
are  the  pillars  of  society. — 6.  Render,  "  When  a  man 
shall  take  hold  of  his  brother  saying,  In  thy  father's 
(reading  2nd  person)  house  is  a  mantle  (?  robe  of  ofiice), 
come  be  thou  our  ruler." — lOf.  Perhaps  a  gloss  ; 
the  Heb.  is  elliptical,  the  thought  generalising,  the 
standpoint  that  of  the  later  individualism,  which 
sharply  differentiated  the  pious  and  wicked  and 
asserted  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  fate. — 
Say  ye  of  :  read  "  Blessed  is  "  ('ashre  for  'imm). — 
12.  Render,  "  tormentors  are  their  oppressors,  and. 
usurers  (noshim)  rule  over  them." — destroy  :  confuse. 

III.  12-15.  Yalnveh  Judges  the  Rulers.— Probably 
an  independent  oracle,  presumably,  though  not  cer- 
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iainly,  uttered  early  in  Isaiah's  career.  Yahwoh  has 
taken  rip  the  cause  of  the  wronged,  and  calls  eldors 
and  princes  to  account.  They  are  the  keepers  of  the 
vineyard  (5i-7),  but  they  have  abused  their  position 
to  their  own  profit  ;  they  crush  Yahweh's  people,  and 
grind  between  the  millstones  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

13.  Isaiah  would  hardly  speak  of  a  judgment  of 
the  nations.  Read  "  his  people  "  (LXX). 

III.  16-IV.  1,  The  Luxurious  Ladles  of  Jerusalem 
and  their  Doom. — As  Amos   attacked  the  women   of 
Samaria  for  their  luxury,  made  possible  through  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  (Am.  4i),  BO  Isaiah  assails  the 
luxury  and  haughtiness  of  the  women.     These  West- 
end  ladies,  disdainful  and  affected,  walking  with  short 
mincing  steps,  oeling  the  men  with    wanton   glances, 
tinkling  with  their  step-chains  and  making  a  clanging 
sound  as  they  struck  their  ankle-rings  together,  wiil 
be  smitten  with  leprous  scab  in  their  scalps,  and  bo 
stripped  bare  of  their  finery.     They  will  then  offer  a 
hideous   contrast   to   their  present   magnincciice — for 
perfume  the  stench  of  scabs,   the  rope  of   captivity 
for  the  girdle,  baldness  of  mourning  (22iz)  for  their 
elaborate  coiffure,  sackcloth  for  costly  apparel,  brand 
ing  that  will  ruin  their  beauty.     The  ravages  of  war 
will  be  so  terrible  that  the  women  will  outnumber  the 
men  by  seven  to  one.     Their  pride  v.ill  be  so  abased 
that  seven  will  entreat  one  man  to  marry  them,  while 
they  offer  to  maintain  themselves    that  the  disgrace 
of    being   unwedcled   may    bo   removed.     The   list   of 
articles  of  dress,  jev,  elry.  and   toilet  is  perhaps    not 
Isaiah's.     It  ia  not  in  liis  manner  to  give  long  prosaic 
lists  of  this  kind  :    he  mentions  enough  to  bring  the 
picture  vividly  before  the  reader's  eye  without  weary 
ing  him  wil  h  details.     If  omitted,  17  and  24  are  brought 
into  connexion. 

16.  Zion  :  in  the  narrower  sense  the  quarter  of 
Jerusalem  where  the  palace  stood. — mincing  :  the 
ankle-chains  (_'o)  which  connected  the  anklets  (18) 
forced  them  io  take  short  steps  (Nu.  31so).  They  ex 
aggerated  their  feminine  characteristics. — 18-23.  For 
the  unprofitable  details  the  larger  commentaries  must 
be  consulted.  The  rendering  "perfume  boxes"  (20) 
is  that  generally  accepted ;  BDB  says  the  meaning 
is  evident  from  the  context.  The  literal  meaning 
is  "  houses  of  soul."  Since  souls  are  sometimes  placed 
for  safe-keeping  in  an  amulet,  J.  G-  Frazer  takes  the 
trinkets  mentioned  hero  to  have  been  soul  boxes,  "safes 
in  which  the  souls  of  the  owners  are  kept  for  greater 
security''  (Balder  the  Beautiful,  ii,  155;  Anthro 
pological  Essays  Presented  In  E.  B.  Tylor,  pp.  148ff.). 
— 25f .  The  curious  transition  from  the  women  of  Jeru 
salem  to  Jerusalem  itself  under  the  figure  of  a  woman 
suggests  that  this  may  be  a  later  insertion,  unless 
some  lines  have  fallen  out. 

IV.  2-6.  Eton's  Happy  Estate. — Probably  post-exilic 
on   grounds    of    style,    ideas,    and    imagery.     In    the 
blessed  future  the  land  will  be  glorious  with  vegetation 
and  fruit  for  the  holy  remnant,  that  will  escape  the 
sifting    judgment    with    which    Yahwch    will    cleanse 
Jerusalem  from   its   impurity  and   bloodshed.     Then 
over  the  whole  city  and  its  assemblies  He  will  create, 
as  in  the  wilderness,  cloud  by  day  and  flame  by  night, 
and  a  shelter  from  heat  and  storm. 

2.  branch  of  the  Lord :  that  which  Yahweh  causes 
to  spring  from  the  ground.  There  is  no  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  as  is  clear  from  the  unambiguous  parallel 
"  the  fruit  of  the  land."  Predictions  of  Canaan's 
fertility  are  frequent  in  such  prophecies. — 3.  written 
Unto  life  (w/.)  :  their  names  are  in.  the  Book  of  Life  : 
when  the  great  judgment  falls  on  Israel  they  will 
survive  it  and  live  on  in!o  the  Messianic  era,  while 


others  die.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  life  after  death, 
but  to  life  in  the  regenerate  community  on  earth. — 
5f.  difficult ;  RV  gives  the  general  sense,  but  read 
in  6  "  And  ho  will  be  "  (LXX). 

V.  1-7.  The  Parable  of  the  Thankless  Vineyard.— 
lyaiah  probably  at  a  vintage  festival,  when  Judtsans 
from  the  country  (3),  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  are  present,  comes  forward  as  a  minstrel. 
He  sings  this  song  of  his  friend's  vineyard  in  light 
popular  measure,  making  it  attractive  with  beautiful 
plays  upon  words.  He  skilfully  heightens  the  interest 
of  his  hearers,  and  by  concealing  the  true  nature  of 
the  vineyard  he  wins  from  them  a  mental  self-condem 
nation.  Then  he  throws  off  the  mask  and  points  the 
moral  in  a  sentence  made  unforgettable  by  a  pair  of 
splendid  assonances.  The  date  is  quite  uncertain, 
but  it  may  belong  to  the  same  period  as  2e— l-i. 

The  minstrel  sings  of  his  Beloved.  He  had  ciiosen 
for  his  vineyard  the  most  suitable  situation.  It  was 
on  a  hill  for  the  sake  of  the  sunny  exposure,  and  as 
the  soil  was  very  fertile,  it  iiad  the  best  position  that 
nature  could  offer.  He  lavished  also  every  care  on 
its  culture.  Ho  dug  it  up,  for  ploughing  was  impossible 
on  the  steep  hillside,  and  cleared  the  ground  of  stones. 
Then  he  planted  the  soil  thug  prepared  with  choice 
vines.  In  anticipation  of  an  abundant  vintage  he 
built  a  tower,  not  a  mere  watchman's  hut  (18),  and 
hewed  a  vat  (mg.)  out  of  the  solid  limestone,  into  which 
the  juice  might  run  from  the  wine-press.  He  also 
planted  a  hedge  and  built  a  wall  (5?  round  the  vino- 
yard.  But  when  he  came  to  gather  the  grapes  he 
found  only  wild  grapes.  The  poet  now  speaks  in  the 
person  of  his  friend,  and  invites  the  judgment  of  the 
hearers  on  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  vineyard. 
The  people  are  silent  :  only  one  answer  is  possible 
to  the  question.  Where  does  the  blame  lie  ?  But 
they  wait  to  see  what  fate  is  reserved  for  such  ingrati 
tude.  The  rhythm  becomes  heavier  to  reflect  the 
darkening  mood  of  the  speaker  as  the  doom  is  pro 
nounced.  The  hedge  is  removed,  the  wall  broken, 
and  the  wild  beasts  and  cattle,  no  longer  kept  at  bay, 
press  in  and  ravage  the  vineyard.  And  the  owner 
abandons  it,  unfilled,  unpruned,  to  thorns  and 
brambles  nay  more,  he  promotes  its  ruin  by  bidding 
the  clouds  pour  no  rain  upon  it.  Does  the  poet  then 
disclose  in  these  words  the  identity  of  the  owner, 
since  it  is  Yahweh  alone  who  can  command  the  clouds 
to  withhold  their  rain  ?  Not  necessarily,  for  David 
could  in  his  elegy  lay  a  similar  ban  on  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa  (2  S.  l2i).  Only  in  the  closing  verse  is  the 
well-kept  secret  revealed,  that  Yahweh  is  the  Be 
loved  and  Judah  His  thankless  vineyard.  It  comes 
with  a  crash  that  reminds  us  of  Nathan's  "  Thou 
art  the  man  !  "  And  it  is  expressed  in  words  which 
his  hearers  cannot  forget.  The  assonances  cannot 
be  tolerably  reproduced  in  English  :  "  He  looked 
for  mishpat  and  behold  mispah,  for  t&diqali  and 
behold  tse'aqak."  The  meaning  of  the  word  rendered 
"oppression"  is  uncertain;  it  is  generally  trans 
lated  "  bloodshed."  The  "  cry  "  is  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed. 

1.  The  text  is  uncertain,  but  has  not  been  satis 
factorily  emended. 

V.  8-24.  A  Series  of  Denunciations  on  Various 
Offenders. — This  section  contains  a  collection  of 
"  Wroes,"  originally  independent  and  even  now  not 
woven  into  a  single  symmetrical  address.  Whether 
they  come  from  different  periods  of  Isaiah's  ministry 
is  not  so  clear  ;  no  confidence  can  be  felt  in  the 
attempts  to  date  them.  The  text  has  not  been  very 
well  preserved, 
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8-10.  Woe  to  the  grasping  land-holders  who  drive 
the  old  possessors  from  their  ancestral  homesteads 
that  they  may  have  large  estates  all  to  themselves. 
Soon  there  will  be  a  loneliness  they  will  not  desire, 
the  solitude  of  desolation,  and  their  lands  will  yield 
a  harvest  far  less  than  the  seed.  With  their  laud  the 
dispossessed  would  lose  their  civil  rights,  to  which 
the  Hebrews  hung  tenaciously,  as  we  see  from  the 
story  of  Naboth  (1  K.  21). 

9.'  Read,  "  therefore  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn 
in  mine  ears.'' — 10.  acres  :  literally  "  yokes."  a  yoke 
being  "  as  much  as  two  btrong  oxen  could  plough 
from  morn  till  night." — a  bath  :  a  liquid  measure 
equivalent  to  an  ephah  of  dry  measure,  about  nine 
gallons  of  wine,  a  very  small  vintage  from  so  large  a 
vineyard.  Since  an  ephah  was  the  tenth  part  of  a 
homer  (Ezek.  4.3n).  the  harvest  amounts  to  only  a 
tenth  of  the  seed. 

11-17.  In  this  section  isf.  is  probably  a  marginal 
quotation  of  2n  made  from  memory.  14  foretells 
utter  destruction,  a  prophecy  of  humiliation  is  out  of 
place  ;  the  woo  is  on  revellers,  these  verses  arc  a 
denunciation  of  pride,  i.i.i?  also  do  not  properly 
follow  13,  which  has  announced  the  penalty  ;  they 
eeem  to  be  the  conclusion  of  another  woe;  in  which  a 
city  had  been  denounced  to  which  the  pronoun  "  her." 
incorrectly  rendered  "their,"  must  refer.  11-13  is 
a  Woe  on  the  drunkards  and  revellers,  who  practise 
the  disgraceful  habit  (Ec.  10i6L,  Ac.  '2 15)  oi  drinking 
in  the  morning,  and  leave  God  out  of  their  calculations. 
Blind  to  the  signs  of  His  working,  they  perish  by  cap 
tivity  and  famine.  1-1,17  describe  how  the  city, 
presumably  Jerusalem,  is  swallowed  by  Sheol,  the 
insatiable  "underworld  (Pr.  30i6.  Hab.  25),  depicted 
as  a  monster  distending  its  mouth  to  devour  her. 
Then  the  lambs  pasture  on  its  site,  and  the  ruined 
mansions  are  the  camping  ground  of  nomads. 

13.  Read,  "  Their  honourable  men  are  exhausted 
(m*zch)  with  famine." — 17.  We  need  a  parallel  to 
"  lambs  "  in  the  second  clause  ;  read  either,  "and  the 
waste  places  shall  fatlings  eat":  or  "and  the  waste 
places  shall  kids  (cpdaim)  eat."  In  the  first  clause 
wo  should  perhaps  read  "  feed  in  their  desert  place." 

18-24.  Woe  to  the  scofling  free-thinkers  who  believe 
the  Day  of  Yahweh  will  never  come,  and  challenge 
God  to'do  His  worst.  As  beasts  are  yoked  to  a  cart, 
so  they  yoke  themselves  to  sin  with  strong  cords  of 
flippant  frivolity,  and  drag  with  sin  the  punishment 
which  comes  in  its  train.  Woe  to  the  sophists  who 
pervert  the  radical  moral  distinctions.  Woe  to  those 
who  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes.  i.r.  the  smart,  self- 
satisfied  politicians,  who  flout  the  counsel  given  by 
Yahweh  through  His  prophet.  Woe  to  the  drunkards, 
heroes  not  for  the  fray  but  the  debauch,  with  the 
strong  head  of  the  hard  drinker.  Not  content  with 
ordinary  wine,  they  mix  spices  with  it  to  enhance 
its  flavour  and  increase  its  strength.  Woe  to  those 
who  take  bribes  to  acquit  the  guilty  and  condemn  the 
innocent.  They  shall  be  like  stubble  consumed  by 
the  flame  and  a  plant  with  rotting  root  and  blossom 
tumed  to  dust.  23  does  not  follow  naturally  on  22. 

V.  25-30.  The  Last  Stroke. — It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  belongs  to  98-104,  each  strophe  of  which 
closes  with  the  same  refrain  ae  25.  Unhappily, 
except  for  this  closing  verse,  the  strophe  of  which  25 
is  the  conclusion  has  been  lost,  unless  indeed  25,  apart 
from  the  refrain,  is  an  addition.  There  is  no  refrain 
at  the  end  of  26ff.,  so  this  will  form  the  close  of  the 
poem.  After  each  stroke  of  Yahweh's  wrath  a  fresh 
judgment  has  been  announced ;  now  the  final  stroke 
is  predicted  in  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  irresistible 


attack  of  a  foe  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Yahweh'6 
last  blow  is  struck,  and  His  arm  is  no  longer  stretched 
out  to  smite.  As  in  Amos  tho  foe  is  not  named,  and 
thus  the  impression  is  heightened,  but  Assyria  is  in 
tended.  It  is  Ephraim's  God  who  lifts  the  standard 
to  summon  the  enemy  and  hisses  (7i8)  for  them. 
They  come  unresting,  unwearied,  in  perfect  military 
array,  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  hard  like  flint,  their 
chariots  swift  as  the  whirlwind.  The  foe  utters,  as 
he  advances,  a  loud  roar  like  that  of  the  lioness  or 
young  lion  as  they  seek  their  prey,  then  the  low  growl 
as  he  pounces  on  it  and  carries  it  away. 

23.  nations:  read  "nation"  (LXX).— 28.  The 
ancients  did  not  shoe  their  horses,  so  their  hoofs 
needed  to  be  hard  as  flint  to  go  over  the  hilly  and  rocky 
country  of  Palestine. — 30.  The  text  is  corrupt,  the 
meaning  uncertain,  the  probability  that  the  verso  is 
a  late  insertion  considerable,  the  problem  too  compli 
cated  to  be  discussed. 

VI.  The  Call  Of  Isaiah.— This  chapter  contains 
Isaiah's  own  account  of  his  call  to  the  prophetic 
office.  Presumably  it  was  written  down  some  time 
after  the  event,  but  the  interval  need  not  have  been 
Jong,  nor  have  we  any  real  reason  for  assuming  that 
tho  account  has  been  coloured  by  his  later  experience 
of  failure.  The  view  thai,  he  had  already  for  some 
time  been  a  prophet,  and  that  this  A  ision  opens  a  new 
stage  in  his  ministry,  would  deserve  consideration  only 
if  the  order  of  the  prophecies  was  chronological.  But 
this  is  deinonstrably  not  the  case.  The  chapter  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  since  it  gives  the  true  point 
of  view  for  understanding  the  prophet.  The  revelation 
recorded  in  it  governed  his  teaching  throughout  his 
career. 

Isaiah,  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  Temple,  falls 
into  an  ecstasy.  He  sees  Yahweh  seated  on  a  lofty 
throne,  while  the  skirts  of  His  robe  flow  out  from  the 
innermost  shrine  and  fill  the  Temple.  The  reticence 
of  the  description  is  very  striking  ;  we  may  compare  it 
with  the  laboured  elaboration  of  Ezekiel.  He  sees  the 
seraphim  in  attendance.  They  cover  their  face  that 
they  may  not  see  the  face  of  God,  and  the  lower  part 
of  their 'body  they  reverently  conceal  from  His  gaze. 
With  the  two  remaining  wings  they  are  poised  in  the 
air,  ready  to  fulfil  His  vill  with  the  utmost  speed. 
They  celebrate  in  anliphonal  chant  the  holiness  and 
glory  of  Yahweh.  The  description  gains  its  effect,  not 
by  details  as  to  Yahweh's  appearance,  but  by  showing 
how  it  affected  the  seraphim  and  Isaiah.  Such  is  God's 
majesty  that  the  former  may  not  look  upon  Him,  and 
incessantly  magnify  His  holiness ;  while  the  latter  is 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  unclcanness  which 
makes  the  vision  of  God  like  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
threshold  of  the  Temple  rocks  beneath  Isaiah's  feet  in 
response  to  the  song  of  the  seraphim,  while  the  house 
is  filled  with  smoke,  perhaps  the  resentment  of  Yahweh 
reacting  at  the  intrusion  of  an  unclean  man  into  His 
presence.  Such  anger  Isaiah  knows  to  be  only  what 
he  deserves.  He  realises  his  uncleanness  and  that  of 
his  people,  wlflteh  by  his  solidarity  with  them  he  feels 
to  be  his  own.  For  one  so  unclean  to  sec  the  Holy  God 
was  to  incur  danger  of  death.  He  bewails  in  particular 
tho  unclcanness  of  his  lips,  because  he  is  in  the  Temple 
where  men  should  worship,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
seraphim  he  feels  that  his  lips  arc  not  pure  enough  to 
praise  God.  There  is  no  reference  to  his  prophetic 
vocation,  for  he  has  not  yet  received  his  call.  The 
seraphim  if  they  were  guardians  of  the  Temple  threshold, 
had  it  as  part  of  their  charge  to  deny  or  permit  approach 
to  God.  Isaiah  had  intruded  into  the  Di\  ino  presence 
while  yet  unclean.  But  he  had  shown  himself  hurublo 
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an-'l  -'Gnu'ite,  so  the  seraph  floes  not  drive  him  out,  but, 
pnriiiea  and  ills  him  to 'draw  nigh.  He  takes  a  hot 
stone  from  the  altar  and  touches  his  lips,  setting  him 
free  to  praise  God.  That  it  is  from  the  altar  indicates 
alike  tho  atonement  for  siu  and  consecration  to  Divino 
service.  Now  that  the  man  is  purified,  Yah  web, 
who  has  hitherto  been  silent,  may  speak  ;  yet  He  does 
not  speak  to  him,  but  to  the  heavenly  assembly  (1  K. 
22 1  of.),  still  so  that  Isaiah  may  overhear.  Conscious 
now  of  moral  fitness,  Isaiah  gladly  offers  himself  in 
response  to  the  appeal  he  detects  in  Yahweh's  words. 
lie  offers  himself,  not  knowing  wliat  his  mission  is  to 
be.  Yahweh  bids  him  go,  but  warns  him  of  the  result. 
(Since  the  prophet's  message  hardens  those  whom  it  does 
not  persuade,  he  is  here  said  to  do  what  his  preaching 
will  in  most  cases  bring  about.  The  word  tests  men, 
r.iid  forces  them  to  take  up  a  position  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  earlier  prophets  had  seen  judgment  in  tho 
withholding  of  the  word,  Isaiah  and  his  successors  say/ 
it  in  the  abundance  of  revelation,  and  this  thought  is 
emphasized  in  the  NT.  In  reply  to  his  question,  how 
lone  this  process  is  to  continue,  he  is  told  that  it  will  be 
till  the  land  is  stripped  of  its  inhabitants  and  becomes 
utterly  desolate.  Even  if  a  tenth  be  left  in  it,  that 
shall  bo  consumed,  as  when  the  tree  is  cut  down  and 
the  stump  remains,  that  also  is  dug  up  and  burnt. 
It  is  most  striking  that  Isaiah  began  his  work  with 
the  certainty  of  failure. 

1.  The  da'to  is  c.  740  B.C.  Isaiah  looks  back  on  it  as 
lying  in  the  past. — 2.  the  seraphim:  the  fiery  flying 
serpents  in  the  wilderness  narrative  and  in  306  (c/.  1429) 
bear  the  same  name.  The  brazen  serpent  (2  K.184) 
was  presumably  in  the  Temple  at  this  time.  Serpents 
were  frequently  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  temples, 
especially  of  tho  threshold,  and  in  this  respect  they 
correspond  to  the  cherubim,  who,  like  the  griffins, 
are  guardians  of  treasures  (Gen.  3^*,  Ps.  ISio*). 
But  other  indications  connect  the  cherubim  with 
natural  phenomena,  and  if  they  arc  the  thunder 
clouds,  the  seraphim  will  be  tho  forked  serpent-like 
lightning.  Here  they  are  winged  and  have  hands  and 
feet  (though  feet  may  simply  mean  the  lower  part  of  the 
body).  Presumably,  therefore,  they  ha  ve  lost  their  ser 
pent  form,  and  appear  in  human  shape  or  perhaps  part 
human  and  part  animal.  Their  duty  is  to  sing  God's 
praise,  and  probably  to  guard  the  entrance  to  Hia 
presence. — 4.  smoke":  probably  a  symbol  of  anger. 
If  incense  was  on  the  altar,  it  might  as  a  symbol  of 
praise  be  kindled  by  the  praises  of  the  {iery  seraphim. — 
7.  purged  :  lit.  covered,  so  that  Gocl  does  not  see,  and 
therefore  does  not  punish  it. — 13.  so  the  holy  seed  is 
tho  stock  thereof:  absent  in  the  LXX,  and  ''holy 
seed  "  seems  to  some  a  lato  phrase.  If  the  clause  is 
omitted,  the  prophecy  is  one  of  complete  destruction ; 
if  retained,  the  tree  is  cut  down  but  the  stump  is  still 
left,  i.e.  the  righteous  remnant  which  contains  the 
promise  of  the  future,  for  from  it  a  now  Israel  will 
shoot:.  The  authenticity  of  the  words  is  very  dubious, 
but  the  doctrine  of  tho  remnant  Avas  held  by  Isaiah 
so  early  that  he  probably  felt  it  to  be  implied,  if  not 
expressed,  in  his  vision. 

VII.  1-16.  Isaiah  Gives  Ahaz  ths  Encouraging  Sign 
of  Immamiel  when  he  is  Dismayed  by  the  Alliance  of 
Syria  and  Ephraim  against  him. — For  tho  historical 
circumstances  see  pp.  59,  70f.  Apart  from  i,  which 
is  derived  from  2  K.  165  and  is  out  of  chronological 
order,  this  section  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an 
editor  on  the  basis  of  Isaiah's  autobiography  (contrast 
the  1st  person  of  the  preceding  chapter  with  the  3rd 
of  this).  The  alarm,  described  in  the  picturesque 
metaphor  of  2.  specially  affected  "  th»  house  of  David,'' 
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fiince  i!s  position  was  menaced  by  tho  project  of  the 
allies  to  abolish  tho  Bavidi.-,  dynasty  ana  install  a 
creature  of  their  ovm.  The  news  which  caused  sur-h 
dismay  was  that  Syria  had  alighted  on  tfphraim 
(.%  •:(.  ?'•,'/•),  i.f-  it  was  on  the-  march,  and  was  already 
within  striking  distance  of  .Jerusalem.  Apparently 
tho  enemy  was  prevented  from  making  an  assault,  by- 
news  that  Assyria  was  on  the  way  to  Philistia.  While 
Ahaz  attends  to  the  water  supply,  in  view  of  the  siege, 
Isaiah  is  sent  with  a  message  of  encouragement. 
His  foes  are  but  two  fag-ends  of  firebrands,  they  only 
.smoulder  ;  their  smoke  may  annoy,  but  they  have  lost 
all  power  for  mischief,  exhausted  by  strife  with  each 
other  and  Assyria  and  by  civil  war.  Their  project 
will  fail,  for  ll-ezin  is  head  of  Syria  and  Pekah  head  of 
Ephraim.  These  arc  their  Divinely  appointed  spheres, 
they  have  no  control  over  Judab.  But  its  security 
depends  on  its  faith.  Unbelief  will  bring  ruin,  i.e.  at 
the  hands  of  Assyria.  Th:j  king  seems  to  have  ex 
pressed  his  doubt  of  tho  policy  recommended,  KO 
Isaiah  offers  him  a  sign,  deep  in  Sheol  (mg.)  or  in  the 
sky.  He  places  the  whole  realm  of  Mio  universe  at 
his  disposal  for  tho  purpose,  and  therefore  confidently 
offers  a  miraculous  sign.  Ahaz  has  faith,  he  believes 
that  the  miracle  can  be  wrought.  But  he  has  not  tho 
right  kind  of  faith,  ho  docs  not  obediently  trust  in 
God  for  deliverance.  Hence  he  refuses  the  sign,  just 
because  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  will  be,  given,  for 
then  he  will  have  to  abandon  his  own  cherished  plan. 
Ho  hypocritically  declines  under  the  pretext  that  ho 
will  not  tempt  God,  as  if  it  could  be  tempting  Him  to 
accept  what  He  freely  offered.  Angered  by  his  refusal, 
the  prophet  still  does  not  change  his  attitude.  Yahweh 


will  Himuelf  give  a  sign  that  the  attack  of  the  con 
federates  will  not  succeed.  Some  now  expectant 
mother  will  shortly  bring  forth  a  son  to  whom  she  will 
give  the  namo  Immamiel,  thus  by  her  faith  that  God 
is  with  His  peoplo  shaming  the  king's  unbelief. 
Tho  child  will  be  fed  on  curds  and  honey  as  soon 
as  lie  has  become  old  enough  to  distinguish  between 
wholesome  and  harmful  food  (c/.  84  for  a  similar  time 
limit).  Before  he  has  reached  this  ago  Syria  and 
Kphiaim  will  be  devastated. 

3.  Shear- jashub :  the  name  means  "  a  remnant 
shall  return  "  (tug.).  This  is  not  a  prophecy  of  disaster 
to  tho  army  of  Judah.  meaning  that  only  a  remnant 
is  to  come  hack  from  the  war.  but  it  embodies  one  of 
Isaiah's  most  important  doctrines,  that  a  remnant  of 
the  people  should  turn  to  God.  It  is  a  name  both  of 
judgment  and  promise — only  a  remnant,  but  still  a 
remnant.  Since  this  son  was  old  enough  to  accom 
pany  his  father,  he  must  have  received  the  name  some 
years  before.  Tho  scene  is  that  of  tho  Rabshakeh's 
speech  to  the.  people  of  Jerusalem  (362).  Its  identifica 
tion  is  uncertain. — 8.  Tabee" :  an  Aramaic  name. 
Possibly  as  Pekah  if;  designated  Remaliah's  son,  the 
son  of'  Tabeel  may  be  llezin. — 8,9?*.  The  meaning 
may  perhaps  bo,  "  Tho  head  of  Syria  is  after  only 
Rezin,  and  the  head  of  Samaria  is  bub  tho  upstart 
son  of  Rcmoliah,  while  Yahweh  is  the  head  of  -Jeru 
salem.''— 8ft  is  clearly  a  gloss,  irrelevant  to  tho  situa 
tion,  and  indeed  inconsistent  with  Isaiah's  purpose, 
which  was  to  assert  almost  immediate  relief.  It  refers 


the  editor  may  refer  to  his  article  "  Immanuel  "  in 
DCG.  He  is  now  inclined  to  give  15  a  favourable 
interpretation,  and  treat  it  as  part  of  the  original 
prophecy.  The  follovring  points  may  b«  emphasized  : 
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(o)  The  character  of  ihe  skrn  is  not  altered  by  the 
king's  uiibclk-.i;  ;  it  '•*  hip  n  meant  oi  deliverance,  not 
vi  disaster  (<:j.  81-4).  (b)  A  ,,iva  may  bo  miraculous, 
or  it  may  not.  Here  ii  is  probably  not  miraculous. 
For  (c)  the  rendering  "virgin  "  is  unjustifiable  ;  for 
thin  iMhuluh  would  have  been  used  ;  the  word  employed 
here,  'almaJi,  means  a  young  v/onian  of  marriageable 
age,  without  any  suggestion  that  she  is  not  married. 
(d)  The  sign  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  near  future,  since 
it  is  given  for  a  pressing  emergency.  It  has  therefore 
no  reference  to  the  birch  of  Jeans  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  later,  (c)  J:-aiah  has  no  particular 
woman  in  view.  Any  young  woman  who  shortly 
gives  birth  to  a  son  may  call  him  immanuel  and  by 
this  expression  of  faith 'that  God  is  with  His  people 
will  rebuke  the  king's  unbelief.  (/)  Hor  j'aith  will  be 
vindicated  by  the  desolation  of  the  enemy's  land. 
(</)  The  sign  accordingly  consists  not.  in  the  birth  of 
the  child,  nor  in  his  character,  position,  or  destiny, 
nor  yet  in  his  conception  by  a  virgin.  Ho  has  in 
himself  no  significance.  The  sign  consists  in  the  nanto 
he  bears,  and  in  that  name  as  expressive  of  his 
mother's  faith  (c/.  8iS).  (I/)  The  name  Immanuel 
means  "  God  is  with  us,"  not  "  God  with  us  "  ;  there 
is  no  reference  in  it  to  an  Incarnation  of  God.  (i)  If 
15  implies  the  desolation  of  the  land,  it  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  passage,  and  must  be 
struck  out.  But  the  prediction  that  curds  and  honey 
will  bo  Immanuel'e  diet  may  quite  well  be  interpreted 
as  implying  plenty  rather  than  privation. 

17-25.  The  Devastation  oi  Judah: — Probably  an 
independent  prophecy  rather  than  a  continuation  of 
2— id  ;  it  strikes  a  very  different  note.  It  may  belong 
to  the  same  date,  but  may  quite  well  be  later.  Disaster 
unparalleled  since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (note 
the  Southern  point  of  view)  is  coming  on  Judah,  an 
Assyrian  invasion.  Yahweh  will  whistle  for  the  enemy, 
who  will  penetrate  the  most  inaccessible  retreats  of  the 
land,  and  humiliate  and  spoil  the  people.  The  popu 
lation  that  will  remain  will  be  so  scanty  that  very  few 
cattle  will  yield  an  abundance  of  milk.  The  land  will 
not  be  cultivated  ;  the  vineyards,  where  the  most 
valuable  vines  grew,  those  worth  a  shekel  apiece,  will 
be  overrun  with  briers.  The  thorn  thickets  win  be 
the  lurking-place  of  wild  beasts,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  safely  approached  without  weapons. 

18.  The  text  apparently  means  that  the  swarming 
tribes  of  Egypt,  numerous  but  not  formidable,  and  the 
compact,  fierce,  and  well-marshalled  Assyrians,  would 
meet  for  battle  in  Judah.  If  we  read  simply,  "  the 
Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  and  the  bee,"  omitting  the 
descriptions  as  glosses,  Assyria  only  is  intended. — 
hired :  possibly  a  reference  to  the  purchase  by  Ahaz 
of  Assyria's  help.  Shaving  is  a  mark  of  degradation. — 
25.  The  text  may  be  corrupt ;  the  meaning  is  very 
uncertain. 

VIII.  1-4.  The  Sign  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz. — 
The  date  of  the  incidents  is  some  time  before  the  fall 
of  Damascus  in  732  B.C.  The  writing  of  the  tablet 
may  be  as  early  as  735  B.C.,  the  birth  of  the  child  as 
734.  The  prophet  is  bidden  take  a  large  tablet,  since 
it  is  to  be  used  as  a  public  placard,  and  write  on  it 
in  common  characters  that  all  may  read,  "  For  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz."  He  is  to  take  responsible  witnesses, 
that  when  the  prediction  is  fulfilled  they  may  be  able 
to  assure  the  people  that  by  this  enigmatic  inscription 
Isaiah  foretold  the  speedy  doAvnfall  of  Syria  and 
Ephraim.  He  is  bidden  ca'll  his  son.  born  some  time 
later,  by  the  name  on  the  placard,  for  before  he  utters 
a  child's  first  words,  Damascus  and  Samaria  will  be 
despoiled  by 'the  Assyrians. 


1.  pen  of  a  man:  my.,  "in  common  characters," 
is  perhaps  correct.  The  name  mp.ins  "Swift  is  the 
spoil,  speedy  the  prey."  /.•-:.  ihu  spoliation  of  Damascus 
and  Samaria  will  speedily  l.-d-.e  pl:u.v>. — 2.  TV-ad  "  and 
take  "  (LXX). 

VIII.  5-18.  More  Extracts  on  the  Crisis  from  Isaiah's 
Autobiography.— It  is  not  dear  lio-,v  many  bits  of  the 
autobiography  are  included  here,  but  the  section  for 
the  most  part  probably  deals  v. ith  the  coalition  of 
Syria  and  Ephraim. 

'5-10.  Date  of  the  earlier  part  about  735.  The 
latter  part  (from  "and  the  stretching  ")  is  apparently 
a  late  addition.  Judah  despises  the  trickling  waters 
of  Shiloah,  -i.e.  Yahweh's  gentle  working  :  h'-r  desire 
for  measures  less  tame  and  more  heroic  shall  be  satis- 
lied  by  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  shall  burst 
their  bounds  and  tiood  into  Judah,  reaching  to  the  neck 
and  threatening  the  existence  of  the  nation.  The 
reference  is  to  the  Assyrian  armies  (cf.  289-11).  Then 
with  an  abrupt  transition  and  a  change  in  metaphor 
we  read  of  the  sheltering  wings  protecting  Judah,  and 
of  the  futility  of  the  coalition  formed  by  the  nations 
of  far  countries  against  her.  The  situation  does  not 
suit  Isaiah's  time  ;  it  has  its  parallels  rather  in  the 
later  Apocalyptic. 

6.  rejoice  in  :  Judah  did  not  rejoice  in  Rezin  and 
Pekah,  but  was  in  terror  of  them.  Possibly  we  should 
read  "despond  becaxise  of"  (umasos  mipp'nc). — The 
waters  of  Shiloah  flowed  in  a  channel  with  a  slight 
fall  from  the,  Virgin's  Fountain,  a  spring  with  an  inter 
mittent  flow,  so  that  the  waters  went  softly. — 3.  Read 
at  the  end  "  the  land,  for  God  is  with  us."  Wo  thug 
get  a  refrain  which  recurs  at  the  end  of  10. — 9.  Blake 
an  Uproar:  read  "Know"  with  LXX  (de'u),  which 
gives  a  good  parallel  to  "give  ear."  The  text  has 
apparently  been  expanded  by  mistaken  repetition. 

11-15.  Beyond  the  fact  that  this  is  earlier  than  the 
fall  of  Samaria  (cf.  14),  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
about  its  date,  but  probably  it  belongs  to  the  same 
period  aa  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.  Isaiah  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  Divine  hand  upon  Him,  casting 
Him  into  the  prophetic  ecstasy  (cf.  Jer.  15i7  ;  Ezek. 
13*.  3 14 ,22,  Si,  37i).  In  it  he  had  been  cautioned 
against  acquiescence  in  the  popular  way  ;  he  and  his 
associates  (note  the  plural  "ye  ")  had  been  forbidden 
to  adopt  the  popular  catchwords,  and  call  the  coalition 
of  Syria  and  Ephraim  "  a  conspiracy  "  ;  it  is  no  serious 
peril  to  the  State  (cf.  1 4)  ;  rather  let  them  call  Yahweh 
the  conspirator.  Well  may  He  be  their  dread  who 
will  overthrow  both  the  houses  of  Israel !  Do  the 
people  boast  of  Yahweh  as  the  Stone  of  Israel  (Gen. 
4924),  as  their  strong  Rock  ?  They  will  find  Him 
a  stone  against  which  they  will  stumble,  a  rock  on 
which  they  will  be  wrecked  ;  not  only  so,  but  a  snare 
luring  them  to  ruin.  As  the  bird  is  attracted  to  it 
and  rests  upon  it,  and  by  this  very  act  of  trust  springs 
the  trap  upon  itself,  so  Judah's  false  confidence  will 
seal  her  doom. 

12f.  Very  difficult.  12  and  13  should  correspond  ; 
we  should  assimilate  one  to  the  other,  probably  (as 
above)  13  to  12,  rather  than  12  to  13,  by  reading  "a 
holy  thing  "  for  "  conspiracy  "  in  12,  a  truism  needing 
no  special  revelation.  Wo  should  also  omit  the  words 
"for  a  sanctuary  but"  in  14  as  incorrect  repetition 
of  the  word  rendered  "  snare." 

16-18.  Isaiah  seems  in  these  words  to  announce  the 
close  for  a  time  of  his  ministry.  His  protest  had  been 
unavailing  ;  Yahweh  had  hidden  His  face  from  His 
disobedient  people.  He  entrusts  his  testimony  as 
to  the  failure  of  the  allies  and  his  teaching  (mg.)  on 
faith  in  God  to  his  disciples.  That  faith,  vainly  re- 
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quired  from  king  and  people,  he  will  still  exhibit,  and, 
v/hile  ho  has  to  wait  in  silence,  he  and  his  children  arc 
a  perpetual  message — they  by  the  names  they  bear 
(?3.  8sf.),  he  by  his  name,  his  personality,  and  his 
work. 

16L  Render,  "I  will  bind  up  the  testimony,,  seal  the 
teaching."  The  mention  of  his  disciples  suggests 
that  ho  had  formed  a  religious  brotherhood,  held  to 
gether  by  his  prophetic  teaching.  This  was  epoch- 
making.  It  secured  the  preservation  of  his  own 
prophecies,  and  perhaps  those  of  others.  It  created 
a  religious  organisation  to  carry  out  the  programme 
of  the  prophets,  which,  when  it  could  no  longer  work 
openly,  as  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  could  work  under 
ground  and  issue  in  the  Deuteronomic  reformation. 
Recognising  that  his  labours  among  the  people  at  large 
had  been  a  failure,  he  gathered  the  nucleus  of  the 
remnant  to  which  was  entrusted  the  future  of  spiritual 
religion. — 18.  Notice  that  nothing  miraculous  is 
necessarily  implied  in  "  signs  "  and  "  wonders." 

VIII.  19-IX.   1.  Some  Fragmentary   Utterances.— 
These  fragments  are  of  uncertain  date  and  author 
ship,  corrupt  in  text  and  obscure  in  sense.     The  first, 
igf.,   is  a  warning  against   necromancers.     Probably 
the  words   of   those  who   advocate   consulting   them 
continue  to  the  end  of   i.y.     We  should  render   KJ!J, 
"  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  elohim  ?    on 
behalf  of  the  living  should  they  not  seek  unto  the 
dead  ?  "     The  elohim  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  so 
described  in  1  S.  2813.     Possibly  20  gives  the  reply 
which  is  to  be  made.     They  must  bring  the  sorcerers 
to  the  test  of  the  teaching  and  testimony  (16)  ;    if 
they  do  not  conform  to  this,  no  morning  will  dawn 
after  their  night  of  distress.     But  the  translation  and 
sense  are  quite  uncertain.     The  revival  of  necromancy 
was  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.     When  the 
small  states  were  falling  before  the  irresistible  power 
of  a  great  empire,  the  national  deities  seemed  power 
less  in  face  of  the  new  foe.     In  such  a  collapse  of  faith 
some  would  resort  for  help  to  other  powers,  especially 
occidt  powers  such  as  the  spirits  of  tho  dead.     In  a 
well-ordered  State  of  antiquity  such  practices  wore 
sternly   repressed  as  inimical  to  the   welfare  of  the 
State  which  had  a  religion  of  its  own.     .But  when  this 
religion  received  these  severe  blows,  old  superstitions 
which  had  maintained  an  underground  life  came  once 
more  to  the  surface. 

In  2  if.  we  have  tho  picture  of  a  man  (the  pronouns 
are  singular)  driven  by  distress  and  famine  to  des 
perate  straits.  He  goes  "  through  it,"  i.e.  the  land, 
which  was  no  doubt  mentioned  in  the  context  from 
which  this  was  taken,  vainly  seeking  relief.  In  his 
agony  he  curses  God  (ing.)  because  He  will  not,  and 
the  king  because  he  cannot,  help  (Rev.  169,11,21)-  — 
a  blasphemy  punishable  with  death  (1  K.  219-13). 
He  looks  up  to  heaven,  then  down  to  earth,  but  wher 
ever  he  looks  there  is  nought  but  trouble.  9i  ia  a 
connecting  link  with  what  follows.  Tho  first  sentence 
is  obscure.  The  next  affirms  that  the  parts  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  invasion  will  in  the  latter  time  be 
made  glorious.  For  "  the  way  of  the  sea  "  c/.  p.  29. 

IX.  2-7.  Israel's   Deliverer. — This  famous   passage 
on  the  Messianic  King  is  now  by  several  regarded  as 
late.     The  question  is  too  large  to  bo  discussed,  but 
it  seems  more  difficult  to  explain  its  origin  in  the  poat- 
exilic  period   than    under   the   monarchy.      This  was 
present  as  a  storting-point,  and  Isaiah  would  not  expect 
it  to   be   eliminated.     The   bursting   of  the   enemy's 
yoke  and  the  establishment  of  a  righteous  rule  were 

I   quite  in  lino  with  his  aspirations.     In  the  laler  period 
other  themes  would  have  been  added,  such  as  the  bring 


ing  back  of  the  dispersed  exiles.  The  passage  does 
not  describe  a  slate  oi  things  v/hijh  has  already  come 
into  existence.  The  tenses  are  "  prophetic  "  ;  they  are 
written  while  the  people  still  dwell  in  the  land  of  deep 
darkness  (my.).  But  tho  poet's  vision  has  already 
seen  the  glorious  dawn.  Yahweh  has  multiplied  their 
exultation  ;  it  is  like  the  joy  of  harvest  home  or 
division  of  the  spoil  after  victory.  He  has  broken  the 
oppressor's  yoke  and  snapped  the  rod  with  which  he 
smote  his  victim's  shoulder,  as  when  Gideon  over 
threw  Midian  (Jg.  6-8).  The  boot  (mg.)  worn  in  the 
battle  tumult,  the  garments  stained  with  the  wounds 
of  war,  will  be  consumed.  For  a  child  has  been  born 
who  shall  wear  the  royal  dignity  on  his  shoulder.  He 
bears  a  fourfold  name,  expressive  of  his  marvellous 
wisdom,  his  prowess  in  war,  his  overwhelming  victory, 
his  reign  in  untroubled  peace.  He  will  sit  on  the  throne 
of  David,  ruling  a  wide  domain  in  peace  and  righteous 
ness.  Dark  the  prospect  may  be,  yet  the  zeal  of 
Yahweh  will  secure  the  accomplishment  of  this 
prophecy. 

3.  Read,  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  exultation 
(haij'jlluk  for  liaggoy  15),  thou  hast  increased  the  joy."- 
6.  EV  wrongly  throws  the  emphasis  on  "  unto  us  " 
rather  than  on  "child"  and  "son."  Render,  "For 
a  child  is  born  unto  us,  a  son  is  given  unto  us." — The 
names  are  four  (mg.),  not  five. — Mighty  God  :  perhaps 
better  "  God  of  a  hero,"  referring  to  his  exceptionally 
heroic  character. — Everlasting  Father :  one  who  will 
always  be  a  Father  to  his  people.  But  we  may  also 
render  "  Father  of  booty."  Wo  thus  get  a  progress 
in  thought  ;  the  Messiah  is  a  mighty  hero,  who  takes 
great  spoil  from  his  enemies,  and  reigns  hereafter  in 
unbroken  peace. 

IX.  8-X.  4.  Yahweh  Smites  Ephraira  with  Stroke 
after  Stroke. — It  is  generally  agreed  that  526-29 
formed  the  closing  strophe  of  this  poem  (p.  440). 
The  date  is  probably  before  the  coalition  of  Syria  and 
Ephraim  (9nf.),  i.e.  between  740  and  735.  It  is  one 
of  Isaiah's  earliest  prophecies.  It  is  very  uncertain 
whether  the  whole  is  a  prediction  of  the  future,  or 
whether,  with  the  exception  of  the  conclusion,  it  de 
scribes  calamities  that  have  already  overtaken  the 
people.  On  the  whole  the  former  view  is  preferable. 
It  is  that  adopted  in  RV,  the  tenses  being  taken  as 
prophetic  perfects,  the  alternative  view  being  given 
in  the  margin. 

IX.  8-12.  Yahweh  has  sent  crashing  into  Israel  His 
word  with  its  power  of  self-fulfilment,  which  will  soon 
teach  the  boastful  Ephraimites  another  lesson.  For 
they  believe  that  tho  state  of  things  temporarily 
overthrown  by  disaster  was  mean  and  fragile  in  com 
parison  with  the  splendour  and  stability  they  will 
soon  attain.  So  Yahweh  will  incite  the  Syrians  and 
Philistines  against  them.  Yet  His  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  His  hand  is  still  stretched  out  to  smite. 

10.  To  the  present  day  houses  in  Palestine  are 
generally  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  beams  of  syco- 
more,  since  they  are  the  cheapest  material.  Hewn 
stone  and  cedar  would  bo  reserved  for  the  rich 
(p.  109). — 11.  adversaries  of  Rezin  :  since  the  Syrians 
are  Israel's  enemies,  and  Rezin  was  king  of  Syria, 
we  must  correct  the  text,  reading  probably  "  his 
adversaries." 

IX.  13-17.  Since  this  will  have  no  salutary  effect, 
Yahweh  will  in  one  Jay  destroy  both  small  and  great. 
He  will  not  spare  tho  sturdiest  or  the  most  helpless  ; 
tho  whole  nation  is  evil.  Nor  yet  does  this  exhaust 
His  wrath. 

14,  palm-brancli  r.r-fl  rush  :  the  lofty  and  the  low. — 
15f.  An  insertion.  15  contains  an  incorrect  explana- 
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tion  of  14  ;  for  16  cf.  812.— 17.  rejoice  over : 
(yiphsah  for  yismah)  would  give  a  better  parallel. 

IX.  18-21.  Wickedness  is  like  a  firo,  which  first  lays 
hold  on  the  briers,  and,  gaining  strength,  sets  alight 
the  whole  dense  forest.     The  land  will  bo  visited  by 
Yahweh's  wrath,  the  people  will  be  like  cannibals, 
the  land  rent  by  a  ruthless  civil  war.     Yet  His  hand 
is  siiii  stretched  out. 

19.  burnt  Up  :  of  quite  uncertain  meaning. — as  the 
fuel  Of  fire :  we  should  probably  read  ';  like  canni 
bals."— 20.  his  own  arm :  read,  "  his  neighbour  " 
(re' 5  for  z<vo'6)  ;  cf.  Jer.  IQg. 

X.  1-4.  This  section  differs  in  several  ways  from  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  and  may  be  derived  from  another 
context.     It  is  probably  leaianic.     It  attacks  _ unjust 
judges,  who  deprive  the  poor  and  defenceless  of  justice, 
that  they  may  defraud  them.     What  will  they  do 
when  the  storm  of  vengeance  sweeps  on  them  from 
afar  ?     To  whom  can  they  turn  ? 

3,  glory :  wealth. — 4.  Very  difficult  ;  the  text 
must  be  corrupt.  A  re-division  of  the  consonants 
gives  "  Beltis  crouches.  Osiris  is  broken  "  (Lagarde). 
This  may  be  correct,  but  we  have  no  evidence  ±or  the 
worship  of  these  deities  in  Palestine  at  this  time.  The 
-meaning  would  be,  "  You  can  flee  to  no  one,  for  your 
false  gods  will  be  buried  under  heaps  of  slain/'  Gray 
reads,  "  To  avoid  crouching  under  the  prisoners." 

X.  5-3-1  Assyria's  Boastfulness  and  Its  Punishment. 
— This  prophecy,  so  far  as  it  is  Isaiah's,  must  be  later 
than  the  capture  of  Garchemish  in  717  and  beioro 
Sennacherib's  invasion  in  701.  Narrower  limits 
cannot  be  fixed.  Non-Isaianic  material  appears  to 
be  present  in  it. 

5-19.  Assyria  is  Yahweh'a  rod  to  smite  any  nation 
that  has  aroused  Kis  anger,  but,  inspired  by  lust  of 
blood,  plans  to  exterminate  many  peoples,  and  boast 
fully  thinks  to  destroy  Jerusalem  with  her  divine 
nonentities,  less  powerful  than  those  of  cities  she  has 
seized.  So,  when  she  has  served  His  purpose,  Ilo 
will  punish  her  boaslfulness  in  ascribing  her  conquests 
to  her  own  wisdom  and  might.  She  has  abolished  the 
boundaries  of  subject  peoples,  merging  them  in  her 
empire  ;  plundered  their  treasures  and  abased  their 
rulers,  robbing  the  nations  as  a  man  takes  the  eggs 
from  a  nest  abandoned  by  the  panic-stricken  birds, 
none  venturing  a  protest.  What  folly  for  God's  tool 
to  vaunt  itself  against  Him  who  wields  it  i  God  will 
punish  with  wasting  disease,  and  with  fire  like  the 
conflagration  of  a  mighty  forest,  which  spares  so  few 
trees  that  a  child  can  count  them. 

5.  Read,  "and  the  staff  of  mine  indignation. •'- 
8.  Assyrian  governors  were  in  some  cases  subject 
kings,  "or  they  ruled  over  territories  larger  than  those 
governed  by  the  kings  of  the  small  Syrian  states. — 9. 
Calno.  (Am.  62*)  perhaps  Kullani,  near  Arpad,  captured 
about  738  B.C.  CarcliemJsh  (now  Jerabis)  was  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  capital  of  the  Hittites, 
50  miles  N.E.  of  Kullani,  captured  in  717.  Hamath 
{2  K.  1425*,  Am.  62*)  was  on  the  Orontcs,  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  M.  of  Damascus,  reconquered 
by  Sargon  in  720.  Arpad  was  near  Aleppo,  about 
100  miles  N.  of  Hamath  :  it  -was  captured  in  740. 
Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  captured  in 
732  by  Tiglath-pileser  ;  Samaria  by  Sargon  in  722. 

10-13,  Perhaps  an  insertion. — Idols:  lit.  nonentities. 

—12.  fruit  of  the  stout  heart:  the  arrogant  boasting 
in  which  hie  audacity  has  found  expression. — 13. 
Text  at  the  close  uncertain.  16-19.  The  metaphors 
are  confused  and  the  style  falls  off.  Possibly  the 
verses  arc  let?,  embodying  borrowed  Isaianic  phrase 
ology:  more  probably  they  have  an  leaianic  basis. 
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body  smitten  by  a  wasting  sickness. — 18.  The  clause 
"as  when  a  sick  man  pineth  away  "  (ing.)  would  be 


but  have  suffered  in  transmission. — 16.  his  Jat  ones . 
better,    "his    fat   limbs.''     The   figure   is   that   of    a 
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more  in  place  after  i6a. 

20-23.  Then  tho  remnant  of  Israel  will  no  longer 
seek  support  in  an  earthly  power,  which,  instead  of 
helping,  only  smote  it,  but  in  Yahweh.  For  Israel, 
however  numerous,  will  suffer  Yahweh's  righteous 
judgment  of  extermination,  so  that  only  a  remnant 
shall  be  left. 

24-27.  A  prophecy  of  encouragement  now  begins. 
God's  people  in  Zion  must  not  fear  the  Assyrian, 
though  he  smite  it  as  Egypt  did  before  the  Exodus. 
For  very  soon  Yahweh's  indignation  will  be  passed, 
and  His  anger  will  be  accomplished  in  the  destruction 
of  the  oppressor,  which  shall  be  like  Gideon's  over 
throw  of  Midian  (Jg.  725)  and  the  lifting  of  the  rod 
over  the  Red  Sea,  which  opened  the  waters  for  the 
Hebrews  and  closed  them  over  the  Egyptians.  Then 
Israel's  shoulder  shall  be  freed  from  the  oppressor's 
burden  and  the  yoke  removed  from  its  neck. 

27.  and  the  yoke  .  .  .  anointing:  if  MT  is  right. 
we  should  render  as  mg.  But  the  meaning  that  Israel 
shall  grow  fjo  fat,  i.e.  prosperous,  that  the  yoke  is 
burst  from  its  neck,  is  unlikely.  The  clause  should 
probably  be  connected  with  28  and  the  text  emended. 
Wo  should  perhaps  read,  "  He  hath  come  up  from 
Pene-Rimmon,  he  is  come  to  Aiath.''  Pene-Rimmon 
is  about  10  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

28-34'.  The  march  of  tho  Assyrians  on  Jerusalem 
is  depicted.  Tho  host  of  the  enemy  moves  on  till 
Jerusalem  seems  to  be  within  its  grasp,  then  suddenly 
God  intervenes  and  cuts  it  down.  Probably  the 
Assyrian  army  did  not  advance  on  Jerusalem  by  this 
route.  We  are  reading  imaginative  poetry.  The 
central  point  is  that  the  enemy  will  threaten  Jeru 
salem  with  apparently  irresistible  power,  but  God 
will  intervene  in  the  city's  extremity  and  annihilate 
the  foe.  It  would  do  the  prophet  an  injustice  to  press 
the  details  of  this  brilliant  picture  with  prosaic 
literalness. 

2BL  Aiatll  is  probably  Ai,  9  miles  N.  of  .Jerusalem. 
MSgron  may  be  identical  with  a  place  now  known  as 
Makrun.  Mlchmash  was  about  2£  miles  S.E.  of  Ai. 
The  pasa  is  referred  to  in  1  S.  142.  The  enemy  leaves 
the  heavy  baggage  at  Michmash,  since  he  has  to  descend 
into  the'  deep  Wady  es-Suwenit  and  then  climb  up 
the  opposite  side  to  Geba.— 29.  Geba  is  about  5  miles 
N.  of  Jerusalem,  Raman  lies  2  miles  to  the  W.  of 
Geba,  Gibeah  is  probably  between  it  and  Jerusalem. — 
30f.  The  places  arc  unidentified,  with  the  exception 
of  AnatliOth,  which  lay  between  Geba  and  Jerusalem, 
and  was  Jeremiah's  native  city. — 306.  Read  mg. — 
32.  The  Assyrian  is  represented  as  in  sight  of  tho  city. 
Nob  has  not 'boon  identified  ( 1  S-  12i*). — 33f.  Just  when 
t lie  Assyrian  army  catches  sight  of  the  city  and  it  seems 
to  be  helpless  iii  its  grasp,  Yahweh  intervenes  and 
cuts  it  down,  as  a  forest  is  felled  by  the  axe.  Lebanon 
is  a  figurative  expression  for  the  Assyrians  on  account 
of  its  forest  of  cedare. 

XL  1-9.  The  Messiah's  Divine  Equipment.— If  tue 
reference  to  the  hewn  stump  of  David's  house 
implies  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  passage 
presumably  is  not  Isaiah's.  This  inference,  perhaps, 
is  not  necessary  ;  and  if  92-7  is  his.-  th®  eam8  Judg 
ment  should  probably  be  passed  on  11 1-9.  The 
Messiah  is  to  spring  from  tho  family  of  Jesse,  i.e.  he 
will  be  a  second  David.  This  family  is  described  as 
the  hewn  stump  of  a  tree.  It  is  in  a  fallen  condition, 
shorn  of  all  its  royal  glory.  Yet  it  has  the  sap  of  life 
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in  it,  and  {.vein  it  this  new  shoot  springs.  To  equip 
J;irn  for  hie  t:ork  the  spirit  of  Yah\voh  rcsi  s  upon  him — 
not  tiorcn  fpirits,  but  one  spirit  wii.h  six  mode;-,  of 
manifestation,  intellectual,  practical,  and  religious. 
Equipped  with  tiio  Divine  spirit  of  disesmment,  the 
Messiah  will  not  need  to  depend  on  the  sight  of  his 
eyes  (i.e.  mere  appearances)  or  tho  hearing  of  his  ears 
(i.e.  the  testimony  of  witnesses).  He  will  be  infallibly 
guided  in  his  decisions.  He  will  judge  with  righteous 
ness,  smite  the  violent  (so  read  for  "  smite  the  earth  "), 
and  slay  the  wicked.  Righteousness  and  faithfulness 
will  be  his  equipment  for  action  or  conflict.  Natural 
enemies  will  bo  at  peace,  and  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  Yahv/eh. 

Srt.  Read,  "  and  he  will  cause  tho  fear  of  Yahweh  to 
rest  upon  him."  The  clause  is  probably  a  variant  of 
the  first  clause  of  2. — 5.  Tho  girdle  binds  tho  clothes 
together  and  prepares  for  inarching  or  righting. — 
6f.  Parallelism  suggests  that  two  enemies,  not  three, 
should  bo  mentioned  in  the  third  clause,  and  that 
there  should  bo  a  verb.  Read,  perhaps,  "  and  the 
calf  and  the  young  lion  shall  feed."  Instead  of  "  shall 
feed  "  in  7  read  "  shall  become  friends."  There  is  a 
redundant  clause  in  6f.  ;  either  the  parallel  line  has 
fallen  out,  or  the  redundant  line  is  not  original.  Per 
haps  the  last  clause  of  7  has  been  inserted  from  6-325, 
or  it  might  have  stood  originally  after  the  first  clause 
of  6.  In  tho  latter  case,  the  last  clause  of  6  seems 
to  be  an  insertion. — 9.  Probably  the  reference  is  no 
longer  to  the  wild  beasts,  for  qb  attributes  it  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  Yalweh.  Peace  among 
men  in  Yahweh's  holy  mountain,  i.e.  Canaan,  is  in 
tended. 

XL  10-16.  Th3  Rciiira  of  Israel  and  ludah  from  the 
Dispersion,  and  Victorious  Alliance  against  their 
Ancient  Foes. — This  is  probably  post-exilic.  The 
ideas  are  characteristic  of  that  period — Israel's  spiritual 
primacy,  the  latter-day  glory  of  Jerusalem,  tho  flock 
ing  of  the  heathen  to  it  as  disciples,  i  if. ,151.  are 
more  natural  in  a  later  writer,  for  the  Israelites  would 
hardly  be  so  widely  dispersed  in  Isaiah's  time.  10 
appears  to  be  an  editorial  addition  combining  elements 
from  22-4  and  from  42-6.  The  root  seems  to  be  a 
shoot  springing  from  the  root.  The  Messiah  dwells 
in  a  splendid  abode,  and  the  nations  resort  to  him  as 
an  organ  of  Divine  revelation.  The  remnant  will 
a  second  time  be  gathered  from  its  wide  dispersion. 
A  signal  is  lifted  up  to  the  nations  that  they  may 
bring  the  Israelites  back  ;  the  old  enmity  of  Ephrairn 
and  Judah  will  disappear,  and  together  they  will 
pounce  on  the  shoulder-shaped  land  of  the  Philistines 
as  an  eagle  on  its  prey.  They  will  spoil  the  Arabs, 
smite  Edom  and  Moab,  and  subdue  the  Ammonites. 
Yahweh  will  dry  up  (mg.)  the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea, 
(i.e.  the  Gulf  of  Suez),  scorch  the  Euphrates  and 
split  it  into  seven  streams,  so  that  men  pass  over  it 
dry-shod.  Thus  the  remnant  will  return  from  Assyria, 
as  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Exodus. 

11.  the  second  time  :  a  first  return  from  exile  had 
already  taken  place.  This  was.  in  fact,  so  incomplete 
that  several  post-exilic  prophecies  predict  a  full  return 
from  the  Dispersion.  The  two  great  powers,  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  are  mentioned  first,  then  their  dependencies. 
By  Assyria  one  of  the  empires  which  succeeded  Assyria 
is  meant,  Persia  or  Syria. — Pathrcs  :  Upper  Egypt. — 
Cush  :  Ethiopia. — Elam  :  Jer.  4934-39*. — Shinar: 
Babylonia. — HaffiEth  :  lOg*. — islands  oJ  Jb8  S8a: 
the  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

XII.  Songs  of  Thanksgiving. — This  is  a  late  appendix 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  imitative  throughout  and 
copies  late  passages.  11x6  compares  Israel's  return 


from  the  Dispersion  with  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews  at  the-  Exodus,  *s  p.  song  of  praise  (Ex.  li>) 
celebrates  the  destruction  of  tho  Egyptians  at  the 
Red  Sea,  so  two  bviof  gongn  (1-3,4-6)  are  inserted 
hero,  which  hava  close  points  01  contact  with  Ex.  la 
and  some  rss.,  especially  Ps.  105,  also  with  parts  of 
la.  24-27.  The  speaker  in  the  first  song  is  apparently 
tho  redeemed  Israel.  He  utters  thanksgiving  for  the 
passing  of  Yahweh's  anger  into  comfort  (40 if.),  ex 
presses  his  trust  in  Him  as  his  salvation.  The  joy 
with  which  they  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  de 
liverance  (3)  is  conveyed  in  a  metaphor  far  more 
expressive,  where  water  is  so  scarce,  than  among  our 
selves.  The  second  psalm  is  an  exultant  celebration 
among  the  nations  of  the  wonderful  achievements 
He  has  wrought  for  Israel. 

XIII.  1-XIV.  23.  The  Utter  Ruin  of  Babylon  and 
Triumphal  Ode  over  her  Monarch's  Death.— Historical 
conditions  are  hero  presupposed  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Isaiah's  time.  The  subject  of  13  is  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  a  century  and  a 
half  after  his  age.  Since  the  downfall  is  said  to  lie 
in  the  near  future,  the  prophecy  must  have  been  written 
very  near  the  close  of  the  Exile.  The  deecription  of 
Babylon  is  also  not  true  to  the  situation  of  Isaiah's 
day.  The  great  oppressing  empire,  whose  downfall 
he  predicted,  was  Assyria.  Babylon  was  subject  to 
it,  though  it  revolted  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was 
united  in  friendly  relations  with  Judah  by  hate  for 
the  common  oppressor.  In  our  prophecy  Babylon 
is  no  longer  a  subject  state,  but  "  the  glory  of  king 
doms,  tho  beauty  of  the  Chaldeans'  pride,"  proud  and 
arrogant,  haughty  and  terrible.  The  ode  in  1446-21 
probably  belongs  to  the  same  date.  It  is  a  song  of 
triumph  over  the  fall  of  an  unnamed  oppressor.  The 
writer  joictures  with  undisguised  exultation  the  taunts 
that  will  be  aimed  at  the  fallen  tyrant  in  Shecl.  Al 
though  the  king  is  not  named,  the  close  connexion  with 
the  preceding  prophecy  makes  it  likely  that  the  king 
of  Babylon  is  meant.  14i-4<z  is  apparently  an 
editorial  link  between  13  and  the  ode  that  follows. 
If  so,  the  reference  to  the  restoration  is  to  the  return 
from  the  Dispersion  rather  than  simply  from  Bab}- Ion. 
Prophecies  of  the  return  were  not  necessarily  coin- 
posed  before  the  return  under  Cyrus,  for  neither  that 
nor  the  subsequent  return  led  by  Ezra  embraced  more 
than  a  comparatively  small  remnant  of  the  Jewish 
population  out  of  Palestine.  Long  afterwards  the 
hope  of  restoration  was  still  cherished. 

XIII.  A  standard  is  to  be  set  on  the  bare  mountain, 
that  it  may  be  seen  far  and  wide.  The  warriors  are 
summoned  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  Babylonians, 
here  called  "  the  nobles,"  other  nations  being  the  com 
mon  people  in  comparison  with  these  world  rulers. 
The  warriors  are  summoned  to  execute  Yahweh's  anger. 
They  proudly  exuit  in  prospect  of  victory.  They  are 
called  consecrated  because  war  was  regarded  as  a  holy 
enterprise,  and  those  who  took  part  in  it  as  specially 
dedicated  to  the  Divine  service,  which  imposed  upon 
them  several  restrictions,  or,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  taboos.  Yahweh  was  Himself  supposed  to  go 
with  His  armies  to  battle.  Campaigns  were  inaugurated 
with  sacrifice  (pp.99, 1 14).  The  prophet  hears  the  Medes 
mustering  in  their  mountains  to  pour  down  on  the  plains 
of  Babylonia.  Though  they  howl,  for  Yahweh's  day  is 
at  hand,  men  shall  be  pov/erless  and  dismp,yed  in  pain 
and  perplexity.  The  day  comes,  cruel  and  angry, 
to  desolate  the  land  and  extirpate  sinners.  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  will  be  darkened  ;  tho  wicked  will  be 
punished  and  the  haughty  be  brought  low  ;  a  man  will 
be  rarer  than  gold  ;  the  heavens  will  tremble,  the 
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earth  leap  from  her  phc---.  Then  UK  trader-  or  visitors 
who  havo  como  irore  .ill  quart'-;?,  to  .Babylon  v.ii! 
rush  homo  in  hc^dlo).,*:  night  T!:c  atrocities  whHi 
were  the  iihiml  accomplishments  oH  the  capture  <•).  i-, 
city,  especially  by  savage  \\airi«-iv;  like  tho  Medea. 
will  be  perpetrated  at  Babylon's  fall,  For  they  v.ili 
not  be  bought  off,  they  will  be  pitiless  even  to  the  m  si 
helpless,  and  Babylon',  now  at  last  mentioned  by  name, 
the  capital  of  many  subject  kingdoms,  will  be  )ik< 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  desohitu  fc.r  ever,  unvisited 
even  by  the  nomad  or  the  shepherd,  the  home  of  wild 
beasts  and  uncanny  monsters.  And  this  judgment  is 
near  at  hand. 

1.  burden:  read  >n</.  it  is  d.-rived  from  the  verb 
'  '.o  lift  up."  meaning  to  lift  up  Ihe  voice. --6.  <'f. 
ji.  115. — 8.  faces  of  flame:  variously  explained  aa 
the  Home  of  pain.  sh:ur,e.  or  excitement. — 10.  The 
failure  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  shine  is  a  very  common 
element  in  prophetic  pictures  of  judgment.  Mead, 
perhaps,  "For  the  heavens  and  the  constellations 
thereof."  Constellations  means  such  constellations 
as  Orion. — 12.  Ophir  :  tho  siUiati-n  ha*  been  much 
disputed.  It  has  been  located  on  the  VY.  coast  of 
India,  and  on  the  S.E.  const  of  Africa,  opposite  Mada 
gascar.  Tho  most  probable  view  is  that  it  was  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  but  the  name  may  also  have 
included  tho  district  opposite  this  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Africa.  See  the  Dictionaries. — 15f.  The  atrocities 
were  not  actually  perpetrated,  for  Babylon  surrendered 
peacefully  to  Cyrus. — 17.  The  Medes  (pp.~>S.  <><))  wcrea 
mountaineering  nation  to  the  N.K.  of  Babylon.  Cyrus 
united  them  with  the  Persians  under  his  sway,  and 
together  they  captured  Babylon  in  588.  Sec  pp.  til ,  77. 
—"19.  The  Chaldeans  (pp.  58f.)  were  a  people  living  on 
the  coast  S.E.  of  Babylonia.  Merodaeh  Baladan  ( p.  7 1  i 
who  held  Babylon  for  a  time  against  Assyria,  was  a 
Chaldean.  But  they  were  not  in  any  sense  Babylonians 
till  Nabopolassar,  t'he  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
was  a  Chaldean,  founded  the  new  Babylonian  empire 
about  626  (p.  60).  The  name  was  subsequently  used 
as  synonymous  with  Babylonians.  In  Daniel  we  have 
the  curious  use  of  Chaldeans  in  the  sense  of  magicians 
or  wise  men  (pp.  5241). — 21f.  Parallels  occur  in  Zcph. 
214!  ;  Jer.  5039,  5137  ;  Is.  34n-i5.  The  creatures 
mentioned  belonged  not  merely  to  what  we  should 
call  natural  history,  but  supernatural,  which  were  not 
sharply  distinguished  by  the  ancient  mind.  The  names 
arc  in  some  cases  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  satyrs 
are  demons,  probably  in  the  shape  of  goats.  It  is  a 
common  Arab  superstition  that  ruins  are  haunted  by 
uncanny  creatures.  The  author  further  predicts  that 
this  desolation  is  to  come  quickly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  city  remained  unharmed  under  Cyrus.  Its 
outer  Avails  were  destroyed  when  it  revolted  from 
Darius  I,  and  it  gradually  decayed.  It  was  still  in 
habited  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  pur 
posed  to  make  it  his  capital  and  who  died  there. 

XIV.  1-23.  For  Vahweh  in  llis_  pity  will  restore 
Israel  to  its  own  land,  and  some  of  the  heathen  will 
join  Israel  as  proselytes  (cf.  56s,6f.).  The  nations 
will  bring  thorn  back  to  Palestine  (492 2!,  <:0o-i4> 
6620),  and  the  oppressors  will  serve  those  whom  they 
had  oppressed.  Then  when  Israel  has  been  rescued 
it  will  utter  this  taunting  song  over  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  song  is  written  in  the  so-called  lamentation 
rhythm,  "which  was  used  largely,  though  not  exclu 
sively,  for  dirges  and  elegies.  Now  has  the  oppressor 
ceased,  ceased  the  terror  !  The  tyrant  staff  is  broken 
that  smote  the  nations  in  incessant  anger  and  trampled 
them  with  a  trampling  that  none  could  check.  The 
earth  is  at  peace,  the  trees  rejoice  that  they  will  no 


longer  b<5  felled  by  the  oppressor  to  provide  timber 
for  ship-.,  buildings,  and  implements  of  war.  The 
no.'.-:  now  depicts  the  fortune,-;  of  the  fallen  tyrant  after 
las  death,  lirst  of  hia  shade  (0-15).  then  of  his  corpse 
(i<>~2o).  First  he  follows  the  king's  shade  to  Sheol.  This 
was  tho  underworld,  to  which  the  tltadee  of  men  were 
supposed  to  go  after  death,  leading  there  a  shadowy 
existence,  regarded  here  apparently  as  tho  counter 
part  or  pale  reflection  of  the  life  which  they  led  on 
earth.  Thus  the  kings  of  the  nations  si  ill  sit  on  thrones. 
The  passage  should"  be  compared  with  the  striking 
description  in  Ezek.  3218-32*.  which  differs  from  this 
to  some  extent  in  its  representation.  Here  the  kings 
are  said  to  ii.;e  in  amazement  to  meet  the  king  of 
Babylon.  They  had  not  expected  this  invincible 
monarch  lo  be  overthrown,  but  now  he  is  with  them, 
;is  weak  as  they.  This  is  the  end  of  his  pomp  and  hi;: 
music  ;  worms  are  his  couch  and  his  coverlet-.  So  far 
from  sitting  on  a  throne  like  his  fellow-kings,  he  is 
doomed  to  lie  on  tiie  soil  of  the  underworld,  which  is 
pictured  as  infested  with  worms,  an  indication  of  tho 
close  associations  Between  Sheol  and  the  grave. 
Later  he  if-'  said  to  be  brought  down  to  the  furthest 
rece  ;es  of  the  pit  (i.=0.  lie  is  thus  dishonourably 
cast,  aside,  no  longer  the  centre  of  observation.  The 
reason  is,  it  would  seem,  the  fact  that  his  corpse  remains 
unburied  (19).  Son  of  the  Goddess  of  the  Dawn 
(Job  Ho*),  he  aspired,  as  himself  a  demigod  and  king  of 
a  world  empire,  to  become  one  of  the  gods  (Ezek.  28), 
sitting  in  their  assembly  on  their  mountain  homo  in 
th<>  far  Xurth.  Ho  is  'like  the  morning  siar,  which 
shines  biightly.  but  only  for  a  brief  period,  quickly 
disappearing  before  the  sun.  The  falling  of  the  star 
(cf.  llov.  9i)  is  probably  suggested  by  the  falling  of  a 
meteor.  How  startling  the  contrast  between  the 
height  he  hoped  to  reach  in  the  uttermost  North  and 
the  depth  into  which  he  is  plunged  in  tho  furthest 
recesses  of  Slicol !  The  scene  changes  to  tho  battle 
field  (if)),  where  the  corpse  of  the  king  lies  unburied. 
Those  who  see  it  will,  as  they  closely  scrutinise  it, 
moralise  on  tho  change  of  fortune.  Invincible  though 
he  had  been,  and  holding  his  conquests  so  firmly,  yet, 
unlike  other  kings,  he  is  not  honoured  with  burial 
in  his  own  tomb.  The  text  of  17-20  has  apparently 
suffered  from  transposition  and  corruption  (see  below). 
Not  only  is  he  excluded  from  his  royal  tomb,  his  whole 
brood  falls  and  their  very  names  are  forgotten  (20). 
Let  the  conrpaerors  extirpate  his  children,  that  his 
dynasty  may  not  perpetuate  the  mischief  of  his  rule. 
22!  is  perhaps  an  editorial  conclusion  describing  the 
desolation  of  Babylon.  When  its  irrigation  system 
fell  into  neglect,  the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates  formed 
marshes,  since  it  was  no  longer  carried  off  by  the 
canals  (p.  50). 

4.  golden  city  :  read  "  the  raging  "  or  "  terror. "- 
9.  the  dead:  i.e.  Rephaim  (Gen.  14s*)-— 11.  viols: 
perhaps  we  might  illustrate  from  21s,  where  the  princes 
of  Babylon  are  represented  as  at  a  banquet  when  the 
enemy  were  at  their  gates,  and  from  the  account  of 
Belshazzar's  feast  in  Dan.  5. — 19.  The  text  seems  to 
mean  that  the  king's  body  is  cast  away  unburied,  like 
a  worthless  branch,  cut  off  the  tree  and  thrown  aside ; 
that  it  is  flung  into  a  pit  with  the  rest  of  the  bodies  of 
the  slain,  so  that  he  is  surrounded  by  them  on  every 
side.  But  the  language  is  strange,  especially  the 
phrase,  "  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit." 
Probably  we  should  read,  "  but  thou  art  cast  forth 
with  the  slain  that  are  thrust  through  with  the  sword, 
that  go  down  to  the  base  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcase  trodden 
under  foot."  The  remaining  words  then  form  an 
introduction  to  20.  They  do  not  make  a  complete 
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sentence,  and  probably  some  words  have  dropped 
out.  It  has  been  suggested  to  read  r  "  [How  art 
thou  cut  off]  from  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable 
branch.  [How  liest  thou  there  without  honour] 
clothed  [with  shame]."  This  is  a  largely  conjectural 
restoration,  but  it  gives  a  good  sense  and  avoids  the 
difficulties  raised  by  the  present  text.  Something 
like  this  is  very  probably  right.  The  king  is  called 
"  an  abominable  branch  "  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a 
shoot  disgraceful  to  the  family  tree,  and  therefore 
deserving  to  be  lopped  off  (cf.  Ill,  Ju.  156). — 20.  with 
them  in  this  context  can  refer  only  to  the  kings  of 
the  nations  (18),  which  is  very  awkward,  since  the 
pronoun  ought  naturally  to  refer  to  the  slain.  But 
neither  is  satisfactory.  He  should  be  spoken  of  a;; 
buried  with  his  ancestors.  Head  with  Duhm,  "  as 
for  thy  fathers,  thou  shalt  not  be  joined,"  etc. — 21. 
Cities  :  read  "  heaps  of  ruins,"  unless  the  word,  which 
is;  unnecessary  and  metrically  inconvenient,  should 
be  struck  out.  With  1  his  verso  the  ode  comes  to  an 
end. — -23.  porcupine  :  AV  "  bittern  "  probably  suits 
the  passages  where  it  occurs  better,  though  porcxipine 
is  philologically  much  the  best  supported  (see  EBi, 
HDB,  SDB2). 

XIV.  24-27.  The  Destruction  of  Assyria.— This  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  genuine  fragment  by  Isaiah, 
asserting,  as  in  105-34,  the  approaching  destruction 
of  Assyria  in  Palestine,  and  uttered  probably  not  long 
befoie  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  701.  Some  take  it 
to  be  post-exilic,  mainly  on  the  ground  that,  just  as 
in  the  later  eschatology,  the  judgment  is  to  be  in 
flicted  on  all  the  nations,  while  Isaiah  limits  his  view 
to  a  much  narrower  horizon.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
put  together  out  of  Isaianio  phrases.  It  is  true  that 
numerous  parallels  occur  in  the  other  prophecies,  but 
the  piece  is  so  free  and  vigorous  in  style,  that  it  does 
not  make  the  impression  of  having  been  composed 
by  a  mere  copyist.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Assyrian 
Empire  to  be  broken  up  without  affecting  tho  other 
nations  in  a  vital  and  far-reaching  way.  The  view 
taken  of  a  fragment  like  this  necessarily  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  attitude  adopted  to  some  of  the 
larger  critical  questions  raised  by  the  book. 

Yabweh  has  sworn  to  accomplish  His  purpose  of 
breaking  Assyria  to  pieces  in  the  mountainous  land 
of  Palestine.  It  is  a  purpose  of  world-wide  import, 
and,  since  Yahweh  has  decreed  it.  none  will  be  able 
to  thwart  His  design. 

25«.  The  destruction  takes  place  in  Yahweh's  land, 
that  it  may  be  plain  to  the  world  that  Yahweh  has 
accomplished  it.  It  was  a  common  feature  in  Apoca 
lyptic  that  the  judgment  on  the  nations  should  take 
place  before  Jerusalem. — 256.  Perhaps  a  gloss.  We 
are  not  told  whom  the  prophet  means  by  "  them." 
If  the  passage  is  original  here,  this  should"  have  been 
clearly  expressed.  We  naturally  think  of  the  people 
of  Judah  as  in  the  writer's  mind,  but  the  next  verse 
contemplates  a  wider  field.  Besides,  26  connects 
better  with  250  than  with  256.  It  is  very  similar  to 
1027  (cf.  94),  and  may  have  been  written  on  the 
raarein  and  then  admitted  to  the  text. 

XIV.  28-32.  PhilistJa's  Exultation  is  Premature : 
Worse  Calamities  are  at  Hand.— The  Philistines  are 
warned  not  to  rejoice  that  the  rod  which  has  oppressed 
them  is  broken,  for  the  tyrant's  successor  will  smite 
them  with  greater  severity.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem,  on  account  of  the  title,  that  the  breaking  of  the 
rod  referred  to  the  death  of  Ahax.  But  we  "do  not 
know  that  the  Philis.'ines  were  at  this  time  in  auv 
way  subject  to  Judah,  and  it  is  likely  that  both  Jew's 
and  Philistines  were  subject  to  Assyria.  Nor  does 


the  prophecy  favour  this  view,  since  it  represents 
Judah  as  in  poverty,  while  the  description  of  the 
enemy  that  is  coming  upon  Philistia  points  unmis 
takably  to  Assyria,  if  Isaiah  is  the  author.  Probably, 
then,  the  reference  is  to  the  death  of  an  Assyrian  Icing. 
We  might  think  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  death  in  727,  or 
Shalmaneser's  in  722,  or  Sargon's  in  705  (pp.  5<J,  70f.). 
Titles  are  often  untrustworthy,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
trinsically  suspicious  in  the  title  to  this  prophecy,  while 
tho  fact  that  the  year  727,  assigned  on  independent 
grounds  as  the  death-year  of  Ahaz,  was  also  the  death- 
year  cf  T'iglath-pileser,  is  a  striking  coincidence,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  this  is  the  date  of  the  prophecy. 
Duhm  dates  it  between  the  battle  of  Issus  (333  B.C.) 
and  ;ho  capture  of  Gaza  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
the  following  year.  In  that  case  the  Persian  monarchy 
will  bo  the  broken  rod  :  and  the  writer  warns  the 
Philistines  that,  instead  of  gaining  their  freedom 
through  iis  overthrow,  they  will  find  Alexander  a 
severer  oppressor.  But  the  breaking  of  the  staff 
probably  refers  to  the  death  of  a  king  from  whom  they 
had  greatly  suffered.  The  rod  and  the  serpent  mean 
the  same  thing,  viz.  the  oppressing  empire  or  king. 
The  serpent's  root  is  the  root  from  which  the  serpent 
has  sprung,  probably  tho  royal  house  of  Assyria. 
Since  the  basilisk  springs  from  the  same  root  as  the 
serpent,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  prophet  can  mean 
that  one  oppressing  empire  will  be  succeeded  by  an 
other.  It  is  the  same  power  throughout  that  is  re 
ferred  to.  The  basilisk  and  fiery  flying  serpent  are 
symbols  of  worse  and  worse  oppressors.  The  Philis 
tines  seem  to  have  sent  ambassadors  to  Judah  to  form 
an  alliance  against  the  enemy.  It  was  not  unusual, 
when  an  Assyrian  king  died,  for  numerous  rebellions 
among  tho  subject  nations  to  break  oxit  in  the  empire. 
The  Philistines  were  very  turbulent,  and  probably  it  is 
to  one  of  these  attempts  that  the  passage  refers.  The 
answer  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Isaiah.  Yahweh  has 
founded  Zion  ;  it  is  therefore  safe,  and  needs  no  earthly 
alliance.  The  several  petty  kingdoms  which  make  up 
Philistia  are  all  rejoicing  at  the  oppressor's  death  ;  but 
their  joy  is  premature,  for  his  successor  \vili  be  far 
more  formidable.  But  the  poor  shall  feed  on  Yahweh'a 
mountains  and  rest  in  safety,  but  the  seed  (LXX)  of 
Philistia  will  be  destroyed  by  famine  and  her  remnant 
shall  be  sloiu.  Philistia  may  lament  for  her  exter 
mination  ;  the  Assyrians  are  coming  from  the  North, 
their  track  marked  by  the  smoke  of  blazing  towns. 
The  Boldiers  march  in  a  close,  compact  order,  with 
no  straggler  in  the  ranks  (mg.).  Tho  Pliilistiau  am 
bassadors  must  take  back  the  message  that  Yahweh 
has  established  Zion.  and  in  her  the  afflicted  people 
take  refuge. 

29.  basilisk  :  probably  a  mythical  creature. — 30. 
firstborn  of  the  poor  :  if  MT  is  correct,  this  means  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Probably  we  should  read,  "  and 
the  poor  shall  feed  on  my  mountains." 

XV.,  XVI.  Oracle  on  Moab.— In  lGi3f.  we  read  that 
the  preceding  prophecy  had  been  spoken  in  time  past  : 
now  it  is  confirmed,  and  its  fulfilment  exactly  dated. 
The  natural  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  main' body  of 
tiie  oracle  had  been  uttered  some  time  previously. 
Very  few  accept  the  view  that  Isaiah  himself  wrote  it. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  he  quotes  the  work  of  an 
older  prophet  and  endorses  it.  This  is  suggested  by 
the  language  of  16131.,  which  does  not  favour  tho  view 
that  its  author  also  wrote  the  main  body  of  tho  pro 
phecy.  The  style  of  the  prophecy  is  archaic  and 
tedious,  and  there  are  many  peculiar  forms  in  the 
language.  The  sympathetic  tone  lias  no  parallel  in 
Isaiah,  and  the  minute  knowledge  of  tho  topography 
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c.f  Moab  K  rather  improbable  in  a  city  prophet.  It 
this  view  is  correct. 'it  i*  sail  uncertain  wnen  the 
original  prophecy  v,  as  spoken.  It  must  be  later  tnan 
tliiftimc  of  Ahab,  since  cities  are  represented  as  be- 
lou'dn-  to  Moab  which-  as  we  know  from  the  Moabite 
stone,  were  recovered  by  Mcsha.  toy  think  the 
original  occasion  was  a  conquest  ot  Moab  by  Jero 
boam  II,  which,  though  not  expressly  mentioned  is 
implied  in  the  nision*  Since  Judah  *  supposed  to 
be  able  to  protect  the  fugitives  of  Moab  she  muM. 
have  been  fairly  strong  at  the  time  and  tins  would 
-uit  the  rci-T.  ot  Uy./i.ah.  which  was  for  the  most,  pun 
contemporary  with  that  of  Jeroboam  IT.  Inaiah  inay 

-1-      ,  -,.*,        -i    .1  .       i..    _  .:ti.    Jl,,!.   r.  ii-^.r^rl:  v   shortlV 


I>hiiikik7o7'he° "might '  have  d^iie  «»  shortly  before 
Sennaclierib's  invasion  in  7:>  1.  Several  scholars 
believe  that  the  original  prophecy  is  post-exi  he 
Cirav  (ICC)  analvtft-s  inlo  an  elegy  consisting  ot  Lu- 
Q<,  16i(6)7-ii,  imd  a  prophetic  interpolation  contain- 
in,  l5gb-lGs,i2-  The  elegy  lie  think,  has  reference 
to°the  Nabatiean  conquest  of  Moab  in  the  futh  cenvury. 
The  oracle  form,  the  basis  of  the  much  longer  prophecy 

mxvr'    1-9.  The    Overthrow    of    Moab.— A    sudden 
caSrophe  has   oveiVhelmecl   Ar   (Nu    2U^)   and 
Kir  m  OTIC  nighl .     The  daughter  (read  bath  for  Bayith  ; 
rf    Jer    48iS)  of  Dibon  (Nu.  21 3°*)  has  gone  up  to 
the  hi-h  places  to  lament;    everywhere  HIV  signs  . 
mourning1    The  cry  of  distress  is  heard  from  Heshbon 
(Nu    2125*)  and  Elcaleh  (Nu.  fc>37*)  in  Jaliaz  (Nu. 
21 3i*)     'The  fugitives  (my.)  flee  to  Zoar  (Gen.  1! 
and  tlie    third  Kglath.     They  mount    the    ascent    of 
Luhith  (between  R.abba    and    Zoar).  ana    lament    in 
the  way  of  Horcnaim.     The  waters  ot  Nimrim  have 
been  stopped  by  the  enemy,  the  pastures  are  pa^ed 
Tho  Moabites  carry  their  goods  aero;,.-,  the  brook  of 
the  willows,  iippaivntly  into  Kdotn  ;   fr<,m  one  end  ot 
the  land  to  the  other  the  howling  of  angmsli  is  heard. 
All  bioodv  are  the  waters  of  Dimon.     A  more  terrible 
enemy  (v" Assyria)  is  to  come  on  the  remnant  which 
has  escaped.  , 

1  K  r  :  in1'  'bably  Kerak,  a  very  sti-oiig  fortress  a  bout 
17  mile^  S.  of  the *Arnon.-2.  Baldness  and  cutting  ott 
the  beard  are  si-ns  of  mourning  (p.  I U>).-5.  Prouably 
there  were  three  places  named  Eglath  near  together  ; 

IC  third  would  be  intended  here.     The  sense  of  »<(,. 
is  that  Moab  (or  Zoar)  is  a  vigorous  power  nuhert 
unconqucrcd,  but  now  to  be  crushed  ^servitude.-- 
.  '  ._i__i_i..    ,.^4    Bpth-ninil'n "    i  NU.    ti—v>    i. 


to  powerful  intoxicant.  The  poet  fauarcs  die  guct 
of  Jazer  (15  miles  N.  of  Heshbon),  lor  the  vintage  is 
.-11  ruined.  Though  the  poet's  compassion  is  moved 
at  the  desolation,  the  prayers  of  the  doomed,  people 
cannot  avert  it-. 

2  Out  of  pUce.  The  Moabites  are  here  back  at 
the 'fords  of  Arnon  (Nu.  2113*),  timid  and  irresolute. 
It  breaks  the  connexion  between  i  and  3.— 7.  ratsin- 
cates  :  ^anes  pressed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cake 
usedat  religious  festivals  (p.99,IIos.P,i*).—8.Poetica41y 
the  author"  describes  the  vines  under  the  figure  oln 
Pintle  vine  branching  out  to  Jazcr  on  the  north  to 
tho  desert  on  the  east,  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  went,— 
Of  The  word  rendered  "  bailie  shout  "  is  the  same  as 
that  rendered  "  vintage  shout."  It  is  the  technical 
name  for  the  shout  of  the  wine-t readers  as  the}''  p.e.s.-, 
the  grapes;  There  will  be  a  vintage  shout  but  : 
v-ill  be  that  of  the  soldiers  as  they  trample  the  vine 
yards  down;  cf.  Jer.  483.1,  "the  shouting  shall  I 
Bhoutinrr."— 11.  As  the  harp  responds  to  the  touch 
of  the  musician,  so  the  poet  s  heart  is  moved  b>  the 
sorrows  of  Moab.  . 

131.  The  preceding  prophecy  wns  spoken  in  time 
trist  but  now  in  three  years  precisely  tho _  glory  ot 
Moab  shall  be  brought  low,  and  only  an  insignificant 


pr±b?y  The  "Lie  as  Dibon,'  the  ehange  securing  an 
assonance  with  the  word  for  blood  (dam). 

XVI  1-12  The  Moabites  now  m  Sola,  a  city  o. 
Edom  (2  li.  H7*;  <•!•  Jy-  ]S6,  mf/.*),  exhort  each 
othev  to  send  the  tribute  of  lambs  once  paid  to  Israel 
(o  1C  '•?.)  to  Jerusalem  to  secure  her  protection  ana 
shelter  .since  Edom  was  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Judpli.'  Judah  can  protect  the  Moabites,  xor  it  is 
under  a  righteous  government.  But  the  prayer  is 
Seoted,  fo?the  arrogance  of  Moab  (2on)  is  such L  that 
its  flattery  of  Judah  must  be  insincere.  So  Moab 
must  mourn  still  more,  lamenting  for  the  raiain  cakes 
of  Kir-hareseth  (in  n  Kir-heres  probably  identical 
with  Kir  of  Moab).  The  vineyards  of  Heshbon,  the 
Unes  of  Sibniah  languish,  whose  vintage  was  so 
choice  that  it  was  drunk  by  mouarchs  so  strong  that 
it  overcame  them,  accustomed  though  they  would  bo 


it  mo  HUOU  —  —  serves  for  tho  stipulated 
period  exactly.  The  master  sees  to  it  tnat  it  shall 
be  no  less,  the  servant  takes  care  that  u-  shall 

m<XVII    1-11.  Oracle  on  Damascus  and  Israel.— In 

spite  of  the  title  this  prophecy  deal*  much  more  with 
Ephraim    than   Damascus,    which    is   not    mentioned 
-fier    3      The   close   connexion   of   the   two   suggests 
that  thev  have  formed  an  alliance,  and  _  this  is  con 
firmed  bv  the  probable  reference  to  Syrian  forms  of 
worship  in  10.     The  prophecy  is  therefore  later  than 
9b-10 1    when  the  alliance  between  Syria  and  Ephraim 
i.nd  not  been  formed.     It  must  bo  earlier  than   <d~, 
since  at  that  date  Damascus  fell.     We  may  perhaps 
fix  the  date  a  little  more  precisely.     No  reference  ,a 
made  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  allied  forces, 
,o  this  had  probably  not  yet  taken  place.     We  may 
accordingly   date   it   about   7367».     Damascus   is  to 
become  a  ruin,   the  Syrian  cities  deso  ate    so  tl  at 
{lor-l;*  will  pasture  undisturbed  on  their  site.     Ephra 
viil'tlins  lose  her  bulwark  against  Assyria,  and  Syria 
shall  fail  as  Israel's  glory  will  pass  away.     For  Israel 
P.ISO  shall  be  like  a  man  smitten  with  a  wasting  disease 
or  like  the  standing  corn  ready  to  be  reaped,  of  which 
the '  "leaning  only  will  be  left  on  the  field   as  when  a 
fruitful  olivo  tree'is  beaten  and  only  a  very  few  berries 
are  left,     Tho  description  of  the  judgment  is  broken 
off  A  7i    whi^.h  may  be  an  insertion,  asserting  as  the 
elect  o  "the  judgment  that  man  will  look  to  his  Maker 
atlver  than  I  the  idols      The  description  is  resumed 
with  a  prediction  that  Israel's  fortresses  snail  be  like 
e   ruined   strongholds   out   of  which   the  ^^ 
at  the  conquest  drove  the  Amontes  and  the  Hmtes 
(L  )      For   Israel   has  forgotten   her   God,   she   has 
Planted  plantings  of  Adonis  (mg.)  and  vineslips  of  a 
strand  god  (m^.     The  harvest  ripens  speedily  but 
'       '        only   a    desperate  ^  sorrow. 
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its  alliance  with  Syria,  had  adopted  this  Syrian  cult, 
be  rudely  crushed. 

2.  Aroev  :  three  Aroers  are  mentioned  in  the  OT — 
one  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah.  one  in  Ammon, 
the  other  on  the  Arnon  in  Moab.  These  are  all  much 
too  far  south,  since  the  context  requires  a  district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.  Head,  perhaps. 
"  cities  of  Aram." — 3.  The  meaning  may  be  that  the 
fortresses  of  Ephraiin  will  he  overthrown  ;  but  as 
the  subject  is  Damascus,  it  is  better  to  render  "  the 
bulwark  of  Ephraim  "  and  explain  as  above. — 5.  The 
reapers  used  to  cut  the  stalk  close  to  the  ear.  not  close 
to  the  ground.  The  valley  of  R-ephaim  (p.  31)  lay  S.  W. 
of  Jerusalem. — 6.  A  rod  was  used  to  knock  the  olive 
berries  from  the  tree,  but  a  few  might  be  left  on 
the  more  inaccessible  boughs. — 8.  the  work  of  his 
hands  refers  to  idols  more  naturally  than  to  altars. 
For  "  Asherim  "  cf.  p.  100,  1  K.  15i3*.  The  sun- 
images  are  probably  sun-pillars  (2  Ch.  145*)  '>  both  are 
probably  glosses. 

XVII.  12-14.  The  Overthrow  of  Assyria.— A.  brief 
independent  prophecy  or  oraclo  not  connected  with 
i-n,  and  probably  not  with    18.     Some  assign  it  to 
the  post-exilic  period  on  account  of  the  icference  to 
the   many  nations,    i.e.   the   hostile   world  gathering 
against  Judah  and  dispersed  by  the  intervention  of 
God.     It  is  also  not  impossible  that  so  fine  and  vigorous 
a  piece  of  Hebrew  should  be  composed  in  the  post- 
exilic  period.     But  while  this  may  be  freely  admitted, 
it  amounts  to  noihing  more  than  this,   that  if    the 
passage  stood  quite  alone  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  place  it  in  the  post-exilic  period.     There  is,  however, 
no  reason  for  denying  it  to   Isaiah,  since  the  many 
nations  may  be  adequately  explained  in  the  usual  way, 
as  the  many  nations  subject  to  Assyria  which  had  to 
send  contingents  to  fight  in  her  armies.     The  date  is 
uncertain  ;   it  is  most  probably  about  701. 

The  nations  rush  in  their  onset  with  an  uproar  like 
the  roaring  ocean,  but  Yahweh  will  rebuke  them  and 
drive  them  like  dust  before  the  storm.  The  host  that 
in  the  evening  is  so  terrible  will  be  no  more  before 
morning.  Such  is  the  lot  of  those  who  spoil  God's 
people. 

13.  chaff  of  the  mountains :  corn  was  preferably 
threshed  on  high  ground,  so  that  the  wind  might  carry 
the  chaff  away. 

XVIII.  Isaiah  Discourages  the  Schemes  of  Ethiopia. — 
This  chapter  is  probably  connected  with  the  policy 
of  the  Egyptian  alliance  so  frequently  denounced  by 
Isaiah  in  29-31.     Here  the  negotiations  seem  to  be 
in  the  initial  stage,   and   the  courteous  language  of 
Isaiah  agrees  best  with  the  view  1hat  at  present  he 
did  not  regard  the  alliance  as  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.     The  land  of  Ethiopia  is  described, 
with    special   reference   to   the   swarms   of   flies.     Its 
rivers  are  the   Blue  and  White  Nile.     Ambassadors 
have  been  sent  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  to  induce  the 
Jews  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  and  assure  them 
of    support.      They  have  come  down  the  Nile,  hero 
called  the  sea  (195*),  m  light  boats  of  papyrus  (Ex.  23). 
These  were  very  swift,  and  could  be  carried  along  the 
bank  where  the  river  was  not  navigable.    E V .  by  insert 
ing  "saying  "  in  2,  gives  a  wrong  sense,  as  if  Ethiopia 
addressed  the  following  words  to   the  ambassadors, 
sending    them   to   the   various   parts   of   the   empire. 
They  are  rather  the  words  spoken  to  them  by  Isaiah, 
bidding  them  return  from  Jerusalem  to  their  own  land. 
They  are  described  as  tali  and  with  polished  skins,  a 
people   of   great    mili(,.ry   strength,   trampling    other 
nations  beneath  its  feet',  and  inhabiting  a  land  inter 
sected  by  numerous  rivers,  unlike  Judah,  which  was 


so  poor  in  streams.  The  whole  world  is  bidden  observe 
the  signal  given  for  the  overthrow  of  Assyria,  since 
not  Ethiopia  alone  but  many  other  peoples  are  deeply 
concerned  in  her  fate.  Through  a  special  revelation 
Isaiah  has  learnt  the  explanation  of  Yahweh's  conduct 
and  his  knowledge  of  His  future  action.  Unlike  the 
busy,  intriguing  nations,  whose  action  all  ends  in 
nothing,  Yahweh  waits  quietly  till  the  time  is  ripe, 
when  He  intervenes  with  effect.  The  heat  and  cloud 
ripen  the  harvest,  and  they  also  fitly  symbolise  the 
stillness  in  which  Yahweh  bides  His  time.  He  waits 
because  Assyria  has  still  His  work  to  do,  and  only 
when  that  is  accomplished  does  He  cut  her  down. 
Just  when  the  plans  of  Assyria  are  on  the  eve  of 
accomplishment  Yahweh  brings  them  to  nothing. 
Ravenous  beasts  and  birds  will  prey  on  the  corpses 
of  the  Assyrian  soldiers.  Then  the  Ethiopians  will 
send  a  present  to  Zion  for  Yahweh. 

2.  that  meteth  out  and  treadeth  down :  render, 
probably.  "  a  people  of  strength  and  treading  down." 

XIX,  "Oracle  on  Egypt, — This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  chapters  in  the  book.  It  falls  into  two 
sections,  1-17  and  18-25.  If  I~I7  'is  m  the  main  from 
Isaiah,  it  probably  refers  to  an  anticipated  conquest 
of  Egypt  .by.  .Assyria.  Three  possibilities  are  then 
open  :  (a)  the  defeat  of  Egypt  by  Sargon  at  Raphia 
in  720  B.C.  (pp.  59.  71)  ;  (b)  the  occasion  which  called 
forth  tho  similar  prophecy  in  20  ;  (c)  the  early  part 
of  Sennacherib's  reign,  when  Judah  was  planning 
an  alliance  with  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  no  Assyrian 
king  ruled  over  Egypt  till  672,  Avhen  Esarhaddon 
did  so  (p.  60).  But  it  is  better  to  regard  the  cruel 
lord  and  fierce  king,  into  whoso  power  Egypt  is  to 
be  delivered,  as  an  Assyrian  rather  than  a  native 
ruler,  even  though  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
historical  occasion  to  which  the  prophecy  belongs.  But 
its  Isaianic  authorship  is  by  no  means  unquestioned. 
ISio  agreement,  however,  has  been  reached  as  to  its 
date  if  non-Isaianic.  The  cruel  lord  would  probably 
be  a  Persian  king.  Cambyses  (529-522),  Xerxes  (485- 
465),  and  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (359-338)  have  been 
suggested.  18-25  forms  an  appendix.  Its  tone  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  part.  In 
the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  the  tone  is  both 
threatening  and  sarcastic  towards  Egypt,  while  in 
tho  latter  it  is  very  sympathetic.  Stylistically  the 
passage  does  not  resemble  Isaiah's  work,  arid  it  is 
most  difficult  of  all  to  account  for  the  very  circum 
stantial  details  into  which  the  prophet  enters,  if  it  is 
Isaiah's.  The  main  objection  to  a  post-exilic  date 
has  been  the  reference  to  a  pillar  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
as  a  sign  that  Egypt  will  turn  to  God.  Since  pillars 
are  forbidden  in  Dt.  1622,  it  is  urged  that  the  prophecy 
must  be  earlier,  while  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  altar  would  conflict  with  the  Deuteronomic  law 
of  a  single  sanctuary  (Dt.  12).  But  the  pillar  may  have 
merely  a  memorial  character,  and  be  mentioned  here 
because  pillars  were  so  numerous  in  Egypt.  And  in 
spite  of  Dt.  a  temple  was  actually  erected  in  Egypt 
in  the  second  century  B.C.  The  date  is  very  uncertain, 
especially  since  the  text  and  meaning  of  18  are  quite 
unsettled.  Tho  view  that  this  verse  refers  to  the 
temple  founded  at  Leontopolis  about  1(>0  B.C.  is 
dubious,  though  the  variation  in  the  text  may  have 
expressed  later  judgment  upon  this  temple. 

1-17.  Yahweh  rides  on  a  cloud  (cf.  Ps.  104 3,  and, 
if  the  cherubim  originally  represented  the  thunder 
cloud,  Ps.  18 10)  and  enters  Egypt.  He  strikes  dismay 
into  her  and  her  gods,  for  He  is  about  to  judge  them. 
Ife" afflicts  Egypt  with  civil  war;  Egypt's  intellect 
is  paralysed,  so,  incapable  of  wis^  counsel,  she  h&i 
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recourse  to  the  idols  and  occult  arts.  In  spite  of  this 
she  falls  under  the  sway  of  a  tyrant.  The  Nile,  hero 
called  the  sea  (cf.  ISa)— for  it  was  more  like  a  sea  than 
a  river  when  it  overflowed  its  banks — will  dry  up, 
and  the  canals  on  whh  ••  the  country  depended  for  its 
system  of  irrigation  will  also  bo  dry.  The  land  will 
be  barren,  vegetal  ion  fv.il,  the  fbhermen  and  weavers 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  ':<  he  princes  a,nd  coun 
sellors  of  the  king  have  become  foolish ;  how  can.  they 
boast  their  descent  from  .iix.-ient  sages  and  kings  ? 
Pharaoh  is  twitted  with  the  helplessness  of  his  advisers, 
the  chief  caste  has  caused  Egypt  to  go  astray.  Yahweh 
has  mixed  a  draught  for  the  leaders,  consisting  of  a 
spirit  of  infatuation  which  makes  them  incapable  of 
directing  the  people  aright.  The  people,  thus  mis 
directed"  go  astray  like  a  drunken  man.  No  one, 
either  high  or  low,  can  render  effective  help.  As 
Yahweh  smites  Egypt  with  blow  after  blow,  she  is 
filled  with  terror  like  a  woman,  and  the  very  mention 
of  Judah  will  dismay  her,  since  the  author  of  her 
trouble  is  Judah's  God. 

2.  Egypt  was  divided  into  small  provinces,  which 
were  very  jealous  of  each  other  and  constantly  at 
feud.  When  the  central  power  was  weakened, 
they  easily  drifted  into  civil  war. — 7.  The  text  is 
probably  corrupt ;  the  LXX  is  quite  different. — 
9.  Linen  was  worn  by  the  priests  and  used  for  ban 
daging  mummies.  Cotton  was  worn  by  the  non- 
priestly  classes. — 10.  The  pillars  of  society  may  bo 
the  upper  classes  or  the  labourers,  but  perhaps  we 
should  read  "  they  that  weave  it,"  i.e.  the  fabrics 
mentioned  in  9. — 11.  Zoan  is  Tanis  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
Delta,  once  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Egypt.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Egypt  during  the  Hyksos  dynasty 
(pp.  52,  54),  and  also  under  Rameses  II  and  other 
important  Egyptian  kings. — 13.  Kopll  is  Memphis,  a 
city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  shortly  before  it 
branches  to  form  the  Delta.  It  was  founded  by 
Menes,  the  first  monarch  of  the  1st  dynasty,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Egypt. — tribes:  render  "  castes."'' — 156.  Cf.  9i4- 

XIX.  18-25.  Five  cities  in  Egypt  will  speak  Hebrew 
and  swear  fealty  to  Yahweh.  One  shall  be  called 
"  city  of  the  sun."  There  will  be  an  altar  to  Yahweh 
in  Egypt,  and  an  obelisk  to  Him  at  its  border,  which 
shall  witness  for  Him  ;  and  He  will  send  a  deliverer 
from  their  oppressors,  so  that  they  will  worship  Him 
with  the  animal  and  vegetable  offerings  and  perform 
vows  to  Him.  Then  He  will  treat  them  as  He  had 
often  treated  Israel,  smiting  them  for  transgression, 
and  healing  them  when  they  repented  after  their 
chastisement.  Then  a  highway  will  lead  from  Egypt 
through  Palestine  to  Assyria,  that  there  may  be  free 
intercourse  between  them  ;  for  not  only  Egypt  .but 
also  Assyria  will  serve  Yahweh, ~  and  Israel  will  be 
united  with  these  two  empires  as  the  third  member 
of  the  league. 

18.  Herodotus  reckons  the  cities  of  Egypt  as  20,000. 
Eive  is  thus  a  very  small  proportion.  These  cities 
are  apparently  inhabited  by  Hebrew-speaking  Jows. 
The  Jews  in  Egypt  nearly  all  spoke  Greek,  and  the 
LXX  translation  was  made  because  they  were  unable 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew. — The  city  of  destruc 
tion  :  the  text  is  uncertain.  There  are  two  Heb. 
variants — Heres,  "  destruction,"  and  Heres,  "  sun." 
The  former  is  also  rendered  "  lion,"  and  the  reference 
supposed  to  be  to  Leontopolis,  where  Onias  IV  built 
a  Jewish  temple  in  170  B.C.  The  translation,  however, 
seems  far-fetched  :  the  rendering  "  destruction  "  docs 
not  suit  the  favourable  tone  of  the  prophecy ;  it  may 
be  a  correction  made  by  Palestinian  Jews  to  express  the 


anticipated  doom  of  the  Egyptian  temple.  Similarly 
the  LXX,  "  city  of  righteousness,"  may  be  a  deliberate 
Alexandrian  alteration  to  secure  sanction  for  tho 
Egyptian  temple.  On  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  read 
"  city  of  the  sun  "  ;  in  that  case  Heliopplis  (f.c._  sun- 
city)  is  "meant.  "  Lcontopoh's  was  situatedin  the  district 
of  Heliopolis. — 19.  The  altar  is  intended  for  sacri 
fice,  and  thus  the  author  rises  above  the  limitation^  of 
sacrifice  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  pillar  is 
probably  simply  memorial,  and  in  that  case  does  not 
conilict  with  the  prohibition  of  pillars  in  Dt.  It  is 
placed  at  the  border  of  Egypt  to  testify  of  Yahweh  to 
all  who  enter_  the  countryi^23.""Assyria  probably 
means  Syria  (lln*). 

XX.  Tho  Sign  of  Egypt's  Overthrow.— -Tho  year  in 
which  the  Assyrian  Tartan,  or  commander-in-chief, 
came  to  Ashdod  was  711.  This  city  had  been  in 
negotiation  with  Egypt  against  Assyria,  and  so  too 
had  Judah,  Moab,  and  Edom.  Isaiah  had  protested 
against  this  policy  by  the  sign  here  recorded.  To 
show  the  futility  of  trusting  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
he  put  off  his  outer  garment,  and  for  three  years  walked 
stripped  and  barefoot  like  a  captive,  symbolising  the 
fate  that  was  coming  on  these  lands.  Ashdod  was 
quickly  captured,  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  taken 
to  Assyria  and  their  place  supplied  by  other  exiles, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  Samaria-  We  do  not  know 
how  Judah  was  treated.  Tho  desperate  measures 
taken  by  Isaiah,  and  the  summary  punishment  of 
Aehdod,  may  have  kept  Judah  from  open  rebellion. 
2  seems  to  represent  the  command  to  walk  in  captive'r, 
dress  as  given  to  Isaiah  in  the  year  that  Ashdod  was 
taken,  whereas  from  3  it  is  clear  that  by  this  timo 
Isaiah  had  already  beon  walking  so  for  three  years, 
It  is  simplest  to  regard  2  as  an  insertion,  and  this  is 
supported  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  by  Isaiah  "  instead 
of,  as  we  ought  to  have,  "  unto  Isaiah."  If  2  is  re 
tained,  it  must  be  treated  as  a  parenthesis,  a  very 
loose  interpretation  must  be  given  to  ';  at  that  time," 
and  we  must  translate  "  had  spoken "  instead  of 
"  spake." 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ashdod,  Isaiah  had 
by  Divine  command  walked  for  three  years  in  cap 
tive's  dress.  This  was  a  sign  that  Assyria  would  carry 
captive  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Then  dismay 
and  disappointment  would  overwhelm  those  who 
trusted  in  Egypt  and  favoured  alliance  with  her  and 
they  would  fear  for  their  own  safety. 

i.  Sargon  :  see  p.  59.  He  is  mentioned  here  only 
ia  OT.— 2.  Tho  sackcloth  was  worn  by  mourners, 
also  by  prophets,  and  was  often  made  of  hair.  Isaiah 
removes  his  outer  garment,  and  appears  with  nothing 
but  the  long  linen  cloak  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin.— -6.  this  COastland:  i.e..  Palestine.  Strictly 
speaking,  Philistia  was  a  coastland,  while  Judah  Avas 
not.  The  prophet  has  in  mind  the  small  nations  of 
Palestine,  especially  Judah.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho 
conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  at  a  later  period. 

XXI.  1-10.  The  Capture  of  Babylon.— This  prophecy 
describes  a  siego  and  capture  of  Babylon  by  Elam  and 
Media.  It  is  almost  universally  considered  to  have 
been  written  shortly  before  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus  in  538.  The  attempts  made  by  a  few  critics 
to  refer  it  to  a  capture  of  Babylon  by  Assyria  in 
Isaiah's  time— 710,  703,  or  696— have  not  been  suc 
cessful.  The  title  "  wilderness  of  the  sea  "  is  difficult. 
Possibly  the  point  is  that  Babylon  is  to  become  a 
marshy  desert  (Has).  LXX  omits  "  of  the  sea." 

Tho  army  of  the  invader  sweeps  into  Babylon  from 
the  desert,  the  terrible  land  which  separates  Babylon 
from  Elam,  like  as  a  whirlwind  sweeps  over  Judah 
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irom  the  Ncpob.  A  distressing  virfion  is  revealed  to 
the  prophet  ;  since  Babylon  treats  the  vanquished  so 
brutally,  Elam  and  Media  are  bidden  besiege  it,  for 
Yahweli  has  decreed  that  the  sighing  of  her  captivea 
shall  bo  made  to  cease.  The  prophet  is  overwhelmed 
with  pain  and  dismay  ;  far  other  than  he  anticipated 
is  the  twilight  that  ho  desired,  the  still  evening  hour 
when  the  spirit  is  exalted  to  receive  visions  or  other 
Divine  communications.  For  before  the  captives  can 
be  delivered  there  are  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  the 
siege  to  be  endured,  in  which  they  must  suffer  severely. 
Ho  now  describes  the  state  of  tilings  in  Babylon  with 
all  the  vividness  of  the  immediate  impression  of  his 
vision.  He  sees  the  foe  ruah  on  Babylon,  he  sees  tha 
unreadiness  of  the  Babylonians  for  the  conflict.  They 
are  feasting  when  the  foe  is  upon  them.  Next  the 
ecer  describes  how  the  vision  has  come  to  him.  The 
watchman  is  the  prophet  himself  in  his  trance  condi 
tion.  The  description  casts  an  interesting  light  on  the 
psychological  character  of  this  state,  and  on  the  inodo 
in  which  revelation  was  mediated  (p.  430).  Similar  dis 
tinctions  in  self-consciousness  are  familiar  to  students 
of  anthropology  and  psychology.  The  watchman  is 
bidden  listen  very  attentively,  when  he  sees  a  troop 
come  in  sight.  The  troop  is  the  army  which  is  to 
attack  Babylon.  For  a  long  time  nothing  happens, 
and  he  cries  out  in  his  impatience.  At  last  the  ap 
pointed  vision  comes,  and  he  divines  that  Babylon 
has  fallen.  The  prophecy  concludes  with  words  ad 
dressed  to  Judah.  The  metaphor  refers  to  the  severe 
treatment  that  Judah  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
the  Babylonians. 

5.  set  a  watch  :  the  rendering  is  very  uncertain. 
Perhaps  we  should  accept  mg. — 8.  as  a  lion  :  perhaps 
a  metaphor  for  impatience,  but  the  text  is  corrupt. 
Read  either  "  I  see  "  or  "  in  my  ears." 

XXI.  llf.  Oracle  on  Edom. — This  is  probably  not 
by  Isaiah.  Date  and  authorship  are  uncertain.  It 
is  best  regarded  as  by  the  author  of  21i-io.  It  might 
be  objected  to  an  exilic  date  that  the  prophecy,  though 
not  specially  cordial,  reveals  none  of  the  bitter  hatred 
against  Edom,  called  forth  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
Edomites  for  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
preceding  prophecy  similarly  shows  none  of  that 
hatred  of  Babylon  which  is  expressed  in  contemporary 
writings,  so  that  the  absence  of  a  violent  attack  on 
Edom  need  not  be  surprising  from  the  same  author 
at  that  date.  One  from  Edom  asks  how  long  it  will 
be  ere  the  tedious  night  of  their  trouble  is  over.  The 
watchman's  reply  is  not  clear.  He  invites  them  to 
consiilt  him  again,  thinking  apparently  that  he  may 
learn  more  in  another  vision.  Meanwhile  he  tells  him 
that  morning  is  coming  and  also  night ;  apparently 
that  there  will  be  a  respite  from  trouble,  but  the  night 
of  calamity  will  settle  down  again.  The  words  may 
mean  that  there  will  be  happiness  for  some  but  distress 
for  others,  or  that  he  is  uncertain  which  of  the  com 
peting  forces  will  gain  the  upper  hand. 

11.  Dumah :  i.e.  silence,  clearly  a  name  for  Edom, 
perhaps  with  a  reference  to  the  silence  of  desolation. — 
Watchman  :  not  the  same  word  as  that  in  6.  There 
it  meant  one  who  looks  out  from  his  watch-tower, 
here  it  means  one  who  keeps  watch  over  things. 

XXL  13-17.  Oracle  on  the  Dedanites.— Date  and 
authorship  are  unknown.  If  by  Isaiah  it  may  refer 
to  an  expected  invasion  in  720  or  711.  Probably  i6f, 
is  an  appendix,  the  original  oracle,  13-15.  being  from 
the  same  hand  as  i-io  and  nf.  The  title  should 
probably  be  rendered  "  oracle  in  the  wilderness."  If 
RV  is  correct,  Arabia  is  not  used  in  its  modern  signifi 
cance,  but  as  the  home  of  &i>  Arabian  tribe. 


The  prophet  addresses  the  Dedanites,  an  Arabian 
tribe  engaged  in  the-  caravan  trade.  Their  caravans, 
rlcciiig  i'rom  the  sword,  havo  to  leave  tha  ordinary 
routes  and  take  refuge  in  the  bush  of  the  desert. 
They  cannot  get  fresh  supplies  of  food  and  water,  so 
the  people  of  Tema,  a  tribe  about  250  miles  S.E.  of 
Edom,  are  bidden  (rug.)  show  them  hospitality.  The 
appendix  (cf.  IGisf.)  says  that  in  a  year  exactly 
measured  Kedar  will  be  decimated.  Kedar  (Ps.  1205*) 
was  a  pastoral  tribe  of  nomads,  but  seems  to  be  used 
here  for  the  North  Arabian  tribes  generally. 

XXII.  1-14.  Jerusalem's  Inexcusable  Frivolity. — The 
prophecy  apparently  belongs  to  the  time  of  Sen 
nacherib's  invasion.  Its  menacing  tone  contrasts  with 
that  of  some  other  prophecies  of  the  time.  The  people 
had  provoked  Isaiah's  sternest  anger  by  giving  them- 
selves  up  to  festivity.  Probably  this  was  after  the 
eiege  had  been  raised,  either  temporarily  or  when 
Sennacherib's  army  had  been  withdrawn  after  the 
disaster  recorded  in  3?36.  In  the  reaction  caused  by 
this  relief  the  inhabitants  recklessly  surrendered  them 
selves  to  riotous  merriment,  recognising  (13)  that  they 
might  still  be  doomed  to  die.  The  valley  of  vision 
cannot  bo  Jerusalem  itself,  for  it  was  no  valley,  but 
must  be  some  valley  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  seems 
to  mean  the  valley  concerning  which  the  vision  waa 
seen. 

The  prophet  is  amazed  at  the  manifestations  of 
festivity.  The  people  are  on  the  house-tops,  perhaps 
watching  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians  or  some  spectacle 
in  the  streets.  But  another  vision  passes  before  the 
prophet's  inward  eye  in  strange  contrast  to  their 
riotous  exultation.  Her  slain  have  met  no  honour 
able  death  in  battle,  her  rulers  have  fled  before  the 
Assyrians  and  been  made  prisoners  by  the  archers. 
The  slain  have  been  killed  in  flight  or  executed.  The 
prophet  therefore  cannot  share  in  the  mirth  of  the 
citizens  and  refuses  to  bo  comforted,  for  Yahweh  has 
sent  a  day  of  crushing  defeat  ;  in  the  valley  of  vision 
they  are  shattering  the  walls,  and  a  cry  of  distress  goes 
up  to  the  mountains.  Elam  ( Jer.  4934-39*)  s°nt  a  con 
tingent  of  archers  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  Kir 
(Am.  97  *)  took  the  shields  from  the  cases  in  preparation 
for  battle.  The  valleys  were  crowded  with  chariots, 
and  the  cavalry  were  set  in  array  to  assault  the  gates. 
Then  the  def  encelessness  of  the  city  was  laid  bare,  and 
the  Jews  made  hasty  attempts  to  atone  for  their  former 
blindness  by  putting  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  They 
examined  the  armour  in  the  arsenal  (I  K.  10i7), 
found  the  walls  of  Zion  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  they 
retained  the  waters  of  the  lower  pool  (situation  un 
known)  in  the  city  by  stopping  the  outlct3,  to  secure 
an  adequate  water  supply  during  the  siege.  They 
numbered  the  houses  to  see  which  furnished  the  most 
suitable  material,  and  could  most  easily  be  spared. 
They  used  these  to  mend  and  strengthen  the  walls. 
They  stored  the  water  of  the  old  pool  in  a  reservoir. 
But  in  all  these  preparations  they  had  left  God  out  of 
their  reckoning.  Yet  all  that  had  occurred  was  but  the 
working  out  of  His  long-premeditated  scheme,  but  they 
had  not  the  insight  to  see  His  hand  in  history.  Yahweh 
had  called  to  mourning  and  humiliation,  but  they  had 
given  themselves  to  mirth  and  feasting,  probably  on 
the  sacrifices  of  thank-offering  for  deliverance.  But 
in  their  festivity  there  was  a  tragic  undertone  ,•  they 
may  well  have  realised  that  their  position  might  soon 
be  desperate  again,  and  have  drowned  hi  reckless 
gaiety  all  care  for  the  uncertain  future.  Sins  so  heinous 
must  be  punished  by  death. 

5.  Remove  the  semi- colon  from  "vision"  to 
"  hosts." — 6.  The  Elamites  were  famous  archers. — 
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Omit  "of  men."-  Qb-i id.  Possibly  a  prosaic  inter 
polation  ;  if  oiviitu'd,  wo  get  s.  finer  connexion  between 
<w  and  n/J — yon  looked  lo  im;  breaches  of  the  city, 
I  nit  you  did  not  look  to  Yahv.  eh.-  — 11.  the  old  pool: 
peihaps  the  pool  of  iSiioain,  -  12=  balcir'f.ss  .'  shaving 
of  the  head  in  token  •.:[  .-'••  >IYO\V. 

XXII.  i-5-2o.  Shs'ona  io  \u  Deposed  and  Eliakim 
Installed  in  his  Office. — This  denunciation  of  Shobna, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  was  probably  di.e 
to  the  obnoxious  character  of  his  policy.  Presumably 
he  favoured  the  Egyptian  alliance.  The  sarcastic 
description  of  the  abuse  of  Kliakim's  position  by  his 
relatives,  and  their  (subsequent  downfall  with  him, 
can  hardly  be  due  to  the  author  of  the  remarkable 
eulogy  that  has  just  preceded.  Accordingly  z.\i.,  at 
least,  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition,  probably 
by  a  scribe  unfriendly  to  Eliukim's  family.  On  tho 
other  hand,  it  i.s  not  likely  that  19-23  is  also  an  ap 
pendix.  Isaiah's  address  to  Shebna.  may  have  stopped 
wiih  18  or  i').  but  in  issuing  the.  prophecy  he  may  well 
have  added  this  prediction  of  Eliakim's  elevation. 
Tho  theory  of  two  appendices  is  intrinsically  improb 
able,  and  why  should  a  late  writer  have  composed 
this  gloriiicati-jii  of  Eliakim  '.'  In  701  Eliakim  appear-, 
as  house-steward  (:>(>3).  while  Shebna.  if  the  same 
person,  is  secretary.  The.  date  is  probably  somewhat 
earlier  than  Sennacherib'.-;  i:i\  a.sion.  The  office  of 
house-steward  (cf.  my.)  was  one  o!'  great  importance 
and  influence.  Isaiah  not  only  detesied  Shebna's 
policy,  but  he  i-rems  to  h:ive  resented  the  elevation 
of  a  foreigner  to  such  a  position. 

This  invective  is  apparently  uttered  at  tho  site  of 
the  sepulchre  which  Shebna  was  having  hewn  out  for 
him.  He  had  no  ancestry  in  Jerusalem  and  no  in 
herited  possession,  yet  he  was  hewing  out  a  grave  on 
high  in  the  rock,  apparently  in  a  distinguished  position 
where  members  of  old  Jerusalem  families  alone  had  a 
right  to  be  buried.  Shebna  aspired  to  found  a  family, 
perhaps  by  making  his  sepulchre  there,  just  as  now  a 
man  who  lias  risen  from  the  ranks  mi"ht  try  to  found 
an  aristocratic  house  by  accepting  a  peerage.  Isaiah 
tells  him  that  he  will  be  thing  into  a  foreign  land  and 
die  there,  where  his  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  will  be  of 
no  use  to  him.  In  16/1,  where  ho  speaks  of  Shebna 
with  scornful  anger  in  tho  third  person,  he  seems  to 
bo  addressing  the  bystanders.  Then  in  language  of 
tremendous  energy  he  utters  the  upstart's  doom. 
Yahweh  lays  firm  hold  upon  him  (>ng.),  winds  him 
round  and  round  like  a  ball  (>ng.),  and  liings  him  vio 
lently  into  a  foreign  land  (probably  Assyria)  so  large, 
that  there  will  bo  room  for  him  to  go  a  long  way  before 
ho  stops.  In  contrast  to  the  glory  of  his  chariots, 
Isaiah  revile?  the  man  himself  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
court.  That  Yahweh  deposes  him  from  his  office 
seems  to  bo  a  subsequent  modification  of  the  original 
judgment.  It  may,  however,  simply  prepare  the  way 
for  tho  prophecy  of  Eliakim's  elevation  to  Shebna's 
office.  Yahweh's  servant  Eliakim,  who  now  sympa 
thises  with  Isaiah's  point  of  view,  and  whose  appoint 
ment  would  imply  a  change  in  the  king's  policy,  is 
to  be  invested  with  Shebna's  robe  and  office,  and  will 
worthily  use  his  high  position,  one  of  almost  absolute 
authority.  He  will  be  firmly  fixed  in  his  position  like 
a  nail  firmly  driven  into  the  wall.  His  family  vill 
derive  advancement  from  his  dignity  ;  he  will  be  like 
a  throne  of  glory  on  which  they  will  be  seated.  From 
this  glowing  eulogy  we  pass  to  a  sarcastic  enumeration 
(by  a  later  writer)  of  the  people  who  reap  advantage 
from  their  kinsman's  elevation.  The  nail  fastened 
in  a  sure  place,  bearing  the  burden  hung  upon  it,  gives 
way  under  the  strain.  Eliakim  fa  Ha  through  the 


favouritism  to  his  relatives  which  ho  has  displayed  in 
his  office. 

18.  To  use  chariots  in  the  early  period  was  a  method 
of  claiming  the  crown,  as  we  see  from  the  stories  of 
Absalom  (2  S.  15i)  and  Adonijah  (1  K.  Is).  No  doubt 
it  had  lost  this  significance  in  Isaiah's  time,  but  it  was 
probably  still  a  dignity  reserved  for  those  of  high  rank 
('/.  Jer.  1725). — 22.  The  key  is  the  symbol  of  authority 
(r/.  Mt.  IGig,  Rev.  liS).  Its  holder  was  the  king  or 
king's  deputy.  The  keys  were  of  great  size  and  weight, 
and  carried  on  tho  shoulder  (cf.  96).  The  passage  is 
practically  quoted  in  Rev.  3y. — 25.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  verse  refers  to  Shebna. 

XXIII.  Oracle  on  Tyre. — The  date  and  authorship 
are  alike  very  uncertain.  If  by  Isaiah,  tho  occasion 
may  be  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  about  7-7- 
722  (p.  59),  tho  historicity  of  which,  however,  is  ques 
tioned  by  some,  or  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  701. 
The  text  of  13  is  very  suspicious,  and  its  interpretation 
very  uncertain,  or  it  might  have  helped  to  fix  the 
date.  15-18  is  probably  a  post-exilic  appendix. 
1-14  is  perhaps  best  referred  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
siege  of  Tyre,  585-577  [p.  (>l). 

The  ships  of  Tarshish  (2i6*)  are  on  their  way  back 
to  Tyre,  and  after  they  have  left  Kittim,  i.e.  Cyprus 
(Nu.  2423f.*),  they  hear  the  news  of  Tyro's  fate  from 
ships  in  flight  from  that  city.  Let  the  inhabitants 
of  Phoenicia's  coastland  (nig.)  bo  dumb  with  grief  and 
terror,  she  that  has  been  enriched  by  the  maritime 
trade  of  Zidon.  The  corn  harvest  of  Egypt,  whoso 
fertility  was  created  by  the  overflow  of  tho  Nile,  was 
her  revenue,  and  this  revenue  was  the  gain  of  the 
nations.  Tho  8ea  disowns  her  children,  and  Egypt 
is  sorely  troubled  at  the  tidings  of  Tyre's  fall,  whether 
from  the  loss  of  her  market,  or  from  foreboding  that 
Tyre's  fate  may  bo  her  own.  is  uncertain.  Let  tho 
Phoenicians  emigrate  to  Tarsh!  ;h,  their  most  distant 
colony.  Can  this  be  the  prospe  >us  and  ancient  State 
whoso  enterprise  had  taken  her  citizens  to  such  distant 
lands  to  trade  and  settle  in  them  ?  Who  has  purposed 
this  against  Tyre  ?  Tyre,  the  giver  of  crowns,  who 
appointed  the  kings  that  governed  her  colonies,  whose 
merchants  are  princes.  It  is  Yahweh,  whose  design 
i!  is  to  humble  those  who  are  exalted  in  the  earth. 
(The  text  and  meaning  of  io  are  uncertain.)  Yahweh 
has  stretched  His  hand  over  the  sea,  since  it  is  by  tho 
sea  that  Tyre  has  relation  with  her  colonies.  He  has 
commanded  that  the  strongholds  of  Phoenicia  shall 
be  destroyed.  No  more  shall  captured  Zidon  rejoice. 
Let  her  pass  over  to  Cyprus  :  even  there  she  will  find 
no  rest,  for  tho  long  arm  of  the  conqueror  will  reach  her. 
(On  13,  see  below.)  The  poem  closes  much  as  it  began. 

3.  Shihor:  i.e.  the  Nile  (Jer.  2i8). — mart : ^render 
"  gain." — 4.  Omit  ''  stronghold  of  the  sea  "  as  a 
gloss. — 10.  Heb.  seems  to  mean,  Just  as  the  Nile 
in  time  of  ilood  flows  over  the  land,  unhindered  by 
its  banks,  so  now  Tyre's  colonies  may  assert  their 
independence,  the  restraint  of  Tyre  being  removed. 
Usually  "the  girdle  "  is  explained  as  a  symbol  of 
restraint,  but  generally  its  removal  is  a  symbol  of 
weakness.  But  this  is  very  dubious,  and  the  LXX 
read  differently.  Duhrn  emends  "  Wail,  fleet  of  Tar 
shish,  there  is  no  haven  any  more." — 11.  Canaan  : 
i.e.  Phoanicia. — 13.  Extremely  difficult.  Heb.  may 
be  translated  in  various  ways.  Of  these  RV  is  perhaps 
the  best,  but  it  involves  some  violence.  The  best 
suggestion  perhaps  is  that  of  E.  Meier,  that  we  should 
read  Kittim  for  Chaldeans.  The  general  sense  is 
then  that  no  rest  in  Kittim  is  possible  because  the 
Assyrians  have  laid  it  also  waste.  The  detailed  inter 
pretation  is  still  very  uncertain. 
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15-13,  For  seventy  years  Tyre  will  sink  out  of  notice 
and  can-/  on  her  lucrative  trade  no  longer.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  she  will  return  to  her  former  com 
mercial  activity.  Yahweh  will  visit  her,  and  she  will 
make  great  gam  by  trading  with  all  nations,  but  the 
treasure  thus  acquired  will  be  dedicated  to  Yahweh 
to  support  His  servants. 

15.  seventy  years:  from  Jer.  25nf.,  29io. — the 
days  of  one  king  :  while  the  throne  is  held  by  one 
king,  there  is  a  continuity  in  policy,  the  state  of  things 
remains  settled  and  unchanged,  whereas  on  his  death 
his  successor  may  change  everything. — 16.  A  quota 
tion  from  the  song  mentioned  in  15. 

XXIV.-XXVII/The  World  is  Judged,  Israel  is  De 
livered. — This  section  of  the  book  is  certainly  not  by 
Isaiah.^  It  has  points  of  contact  with  his  prophecies, 
but  with  the  work  of  later  prophets  as  well,  its  style 
is  more  artificial,  and  there  are  several  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  from  Isaiah's  writing.  Driver 
enumerates  the  following  :  many  plays  on  words  and 
alliterations,  a  tendency  to  rhyme,  a  frequent  com 
bination  of  nearly  synonymous  clauses  often  without 
connecting  conjunctions,  repetition  of  words,  many 
unusual  expressions.  But  in  addition  to  these  features 
of  style,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  ideas  are  far 
in  advance  of  those  of  Isaiah's  time,  and  go  even 
beyond  those  of  the  Second  Isaiah.  The  tone  is 
apocalyptic,  and  so  are  its  imagery  and  the  forms  of 
representation.  Cheyne  mentions  the  following  points 
in  this  connexion :  the  physical  convulsion  of  the 
world,  the  going  up  of  all  nations  to  the  Divine  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  the  committal  of  the  host  of  the  height 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  prison,  the  mysterious 
designations  of  the  world-empires,  the  trumpet  blown 
to  recall  the  Jewish  exiles.  The  expectation  of  the 
resurrection  of  individual  Israelites  and  the  promise 
that  death  will  be  abolished,  also  stamp  it  as  late.  It 
is  certainly  post-exilic.  It  seems  most,  likely  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  late  Persian  period  at  the 
earliest,  and  for  much  of  it  the  tremendous  convulsion, 
caused  in  the  East  by  Alexander  the  Great's  overthrow 
of  Persia,  seems  to  supply  the  worthiest  occasion.  The 
doctrine  of  individual  resurrection  is  less  developed 
than  in  Daniel,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  bring  it 
down  to  a  Maccabean  date.  Probably,  as  Duhrn  was 
the  first  to  point  out,  the  section  is  not  a  unity.  His 
analysis  has  been  largely  accepted :  (a)  the  oracle 
itself  consisting  of  24,  256-8,  £620,  27i,  27i2f.  ;  (b) 
25i-5  ;  (c)  259-n;  (d)  25i2,  261-19;  ((>}  272-5. 
He  was  uncertain  whether  276-n  belonged  to  the 
main  oracle  or  not.  Probably  it  is  a  separate  frag 
ment. 

XXIV.  A  World-wide  Judgment  Foretold.— The 
apocalypse  opens  with  the  description  of  a  judgment 
on  the  whole  world.  This  judgment  is  predicted,  it 
has  not  already  happened.  It  will  involve  all  in  one 
common  ruin,  every  distinction  of  class  will  bo 
obliterated.  For  the  world's  inhabitants  have  broken 
the  covenant  made  with  Noah,  in  which  bloodshed 
was  forbidden  (Gen.  9sf.).  On  bloodshed  the  huge 
empires  have  been  founded  and  they  shall  perish  in 
the  blood  they  have  spilt.  Few  men  will  be  left, 
merriment  ceases  for  wine  is  scarce,  and  the  revellers 
who  drink  wine  and  strong  drink  find  no  pleasure  in 
it.  The  city  of  false  gods  has  its  walls  broken,  the 
houses  are  closely  barricaded,  all  gladness  has  gone, 
the  city  is  desolation,  the  gate  in  ruins.  The  survivors 
are  proportionately  as  few  as  the  olives  left  to  be 
beaten  off  the  tree,  or  the  few  grapes  to  be  gleaned 
when  the  principal  gathering  of  olives  and  grapes  is 
past.  What  follows  (14-16)  is  very  difficult.  The 


text  is  corrupt,  and  the  verses  do  not  fit  into  their 
present  context.  Possibly  the  remnant  is  described 
as  singing  songs  of  praise,  in  which  the  prophet  feels 
that  he  cannot  join.  With  i/  we  return  to  the  pre 
diction  of  judgment.  The  world's  inhabitants  are 
menaced  by  terror,  pit  and  snare.  They  escape  from 
one  only  to  fall  into  another.  For  heaven's  windows 
are  opened  (Gen.  26f.*,  7n),  and  the  waters  of  the 
heavenly  ocean  descend  in  flood,  while  earthquakes 
of  appalling  violence  heighten  the  catastrophe. 
Then  Yahweh  will  punish  the  heavenly  principalities 
and  powers,  the  angels  of  the  nations,  their  guardian 
princes  (Dan.  10 13*),  along  with  the  earthly  rulers  of 
these  nations  who  have  been  incited  by  their  malign 
inspiration  to  oppress  Yahweh's  people  (c/.  Pss.  58*, 
82).  They  are  to  be  shut  up  for  a  season  in  a  sub 
terranean  dungeon,  the  pits  of  darknc-ss  of  2  P.  24, 
to  await,  as  that  passage  also  says,  their  final  judgment. 
Then  Yahweh  in  person  will  reign  in  Zion,  so  re 
splendent  in  glory  before  the  elders  of  His  people  that 
the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  seem  dim  by  comparison. 

10.  city  of  confusion  :  city  of  to/in  (the  word  ren 
dered  "  waste  "  in  Gen.  12),  possibly  so  called  here  to 
mean  the  city  that  is  to  become  waste,  but  more 
probably  the  meaning  is  city  of  false  gods  (c/.  1  S. 
122i).  The  city  is  not  Jerusalem,  but  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  evil,  the  centre  of  the  forces  and  ten 
dencies  which  are  hostile  to  God. — 11.  is  darkened  : 
read  perhaps  "  has  passed  away." — 16.  glory  :  render 
"  honour/' — 18.  windows  On  high  :  Gen.  7n. — a  hut : 
a  flimsy  structure  (cf.  Is). — visited  :  not  in  mercy  but 
in  judgment. 

XXV.  1-5.  A  Song  of  Praise  for  Yahweh's  Great 
Deliverance. — The  deliverance  still  lies  in  the  future  ; 
the  song  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  re 
deemed  community,  and  expresses  its  exultation  over 
its  salvation.  Yahweh  has  overthrown  the  city,  its 
inhabitants  shall  stand  in  awe  of  Him.  He  has  been 
a  shelter  to  His  distressed  people  when  the  blast  of 
the  violent  has  beaten  on  them  like  a  winter  storm. 
He  has  assuaged  the  oppression  of  the  enemy,  as  the 
eun's  scorching  hen  i  in  a  parched  land  is  ameliorated 
by  clouds. 

1.  counsels  ox  old  :  God's  decrees  formed  in  the  far- 
distant  past. — 2.  a  City  :  the  identification  is  un 
certain  ;  perhaps  it  is  that  of  24 10. — palace  :  fortress 
(Am.  14*).  —  strangers:  i.e.  to  God,  but  read 
"insolent,"  and  similarly  in  5. — 4.  storm  against  the 
wall :  read  "  storm  in  winter." 

XXV.  6-8.  Yahweh's  Feast  to  all  Nations  in  Mount 
Zion. — Here  the  apocalypse  is  resumed.  The  uni- 
versalism  of  the  passage  is  especially  noteworthy. 
"  We  have  here  one  of  the  most  catholic  passages  in 
the  entire  Old  Testament,  and  one  of  the  tenderest 
presentations  of  Yahweh  "  (Gray).  Yahweh  will 
provide  for  all  nations  a  rich  feast  in  Mt.  Zion,  a 
banquet  of  fat  and  marrowy  dainties,  and  of  wine  on 
the  lees  well  strained  (p.  111).  Hero  too  He  will 
tear  from  their  face  the  mourner's  veil  and  dry  the 
tears  He  then  sees  upon  the  face.  There  will  be  no 
more  death,  no  sorrow  or  shame. 

7.  face  of  the  covering  :  the  outer  side  of  the  veil ; 
c/.  Job  4113.— 8.  Duhm  regards  the  first  clause  as 
an  insertion,  breaking  the  connexion  between  the 
removal  of  the  veil  and  the  wiping  away  of  the  tears. 
This  may  be  correct,  for  the  line  has  no  parallel,  but 
the  anticipation  that  death  will  be  abolished  so  com 
pletely  harmonises  with  the  situation  that  one  would 
prefer  to  keep  it  in  the  passage,  assuming  a  dislocation 
of  tho  text  and  the  loss  o[  the  parallel  line.  The 
prophet  thinks  of  tho  predictions  as  realised  on 
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earth  ;  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Christian  idea  of 
heaven. 

XXV.  9-12.  A    Song    of    Deliverance.    Moab    is 
Crushed. — Then    they    will    sing,    "  Yahweh    is    our 
Saviour,  let  us  exult  in  His  salvation."     For  Moab 
shall  be  ignominiously  trampled  under  foot,  and  if 
he  tries  to  keep  himself  afloat,  Yahweh  will  bring  to 
nought  all  his  clever  and  ingenious  movements. 

10.  Moab  :  may  be  singled  out  as  an  example  of 
Israel's  enemies  in  general,  but  more  probably  is  in 
tended  literally,  though  to  what  historical  situation 
the  catastrophe  belongs  is  quite  uncertain.  Cf.  lof., 
Jer.  48,  Ezek.  2oS-n,  Zeph.  28-io.— lint..  The  LXX 
has  no  reference  to  swimming  ;  the  spreading  forth 
of  the  hands  may  originally  have  referred  to  Moab's 
vain  prayers. — 12  is  perhaps  a  variant  of  265. 

XXVI.  1-19.   Memories     and   Anticipations, — The 
poem,  which  is  a  very  elaborate  composition,  seems 
to    have    been    written    in    confident    expectation    of 
deliverance,  though  the  actual  situation  is  still  one 
of  distress.     Jerusalem  has  been  made  impregnable, 
let  the  righteous  enter  in.     The  unwavering  mind  is 
kept   by   God   in   unbroken    peace   (cf.   nig.).     He   is 
worthy  of  trust,  for  lie  is  an  everlasting  rock  ;    Ho 
has  laid  low  the  exalted  city,  the  afflicted  Jews  trample 
it  under  foot.     The  way  of  the  just  is  made  smooth. 
The  manifestation  of  Yahweh's  judgment  has  been 
eagerly  awaited,  for  the  world's  inhabitants  will  learn 
righteousness  when   Yahweh's  judgments  are  in  the 
land.     The  unrighteous  shall  not  find  favour,  for  they 
have    not    learnt    righteousness.     Though    Yahweh's 
hand  is  lifted,  they  fail  to  see  it.     See  it  they  shall, 
and    bo   confounded   and    destroyed.     He   alone   has 
secured  their  peace.     Other  masters  have  ruled  them, 
but  they  are  dead,  and  will  never  return  to  exercise 
dominion ;  the  nation  is  multiplied,  the  land  enlarged. 
They  had  sought  Yahweh  in  distress,  they  writhed  in 
pain,  but  their  agony  was  in  vain,  the  land  remained 
unpeopled.     To  fill  the  depleted  land,  those  who  died 
in  loyalty  to  Yahweh  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead. 
God's  dew  shall  quicken  the  dead  bodies,  the  shades 
ehall  return  to  the  upper  world. 

8.  The  name  of  Yahweh  in  the  OT  stands  for  His 
essential  nature  as  eelf-revealed. — 10.  Perhaps  we 
should  read  with  Marti,  "  Favour  will  not  be  shewed 
to  the  wicked,  who  has  not  learned  righteousness."— 
13.  other  lords  :  not  false  gods  (cf.  14),  but  earthly 
lords,  i.e.  Israel's  oppressors. — 14.  deceased :  read 
mg.  ;  cf.  Mg.— 18.  fallen  :  RV  means  that  the  enemy 
has  not  been  overthrown.  But  we  should  probably 
read  "  been  born  "  (mg.),  and  take  the  meaning  to  be 
that  Palestine  remains  thinly  peopled. — 19.  An  ex 
tremely  important  verse,  the  earliest  mention  in  the 
OT  of  a  resurrection.  Here  it  is  restricted  to  the 
righteous  ;  martyrs  may  possibly  be  specially  in 
tended.  The  much  later  passage,  Dan.  122*,  adds  the 
resurrection  of  the  apostates. — thy  dead  :  Yahweh's 
worshippers. — dew  of  herbs  :  render  probably  "  dew 
of  light"  (mg.),  i.e.  dew  from  the  realm  of  light; 
though  J.  G.  Frazer  thinks  that  the  evidence  he  has 
collected  with  reference  to  the  customs  of  bathing  in 
dew  may  perhaps  favour  "  dew  of  herbs." 

XXVI.  20-XXVII.  1.  Let  Yahweh's  People  Take 
Shelter,  for  He  is  about  to  Execute  Judgment. — Here 
the  apocalypse  is  resumed.  The  Jews  are  warned 
that  Yahweh's  indignation  is  about  to  break  loose 
on  the  earth,  which  will  reveal  the  bloodshed  she  has 
concealed  ;  let  them  take  shelter,  for  His  wrath  will 
soon  be  executed.  In  that  day  He  will  punish  the 
two  leviathans  and  the  dragon  in  the  sea. 

216.  Cf.   Gen.   4io*.— XXVII.    1.  It    is    generally 


thought  that  the  three  monsters  here  mentioned  are 
to  be  identified  with  empires.  If  so,  the  dragon  ia 
probably  here,  as  elsewhere,  Egypt.  The  fieeing 


circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  he  behind  the 
oracle.  It  is  possible  that  constellations  are  intended  : 
if  so,  Sinend  and  Burney  may  be  right  in  identifying 
the  first  leviathan  with  Sorpons,  the  second  with 
Draco,  and  the  dragon  with  Hydra.  The  sea  will 
in  this  case  be  the  heavenly  ocean.  It  must  be  re 
membered  that  the  stars  were  thought  of  as  personal 
powers  (cf.  Jg.  620),  and  they  would  be  connected 
with  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on  high  of  2-izi. 

XXVII.  2-6.  Yahweh's  Cherished  Vineyard.— Here 
another  song  is  inserted.  The  text  and  meaning  are 
alike  most  uncertain,  but  apparently  the  general 
thought  is  that  Israel  is  Yahweh's  pleasant  vineyard 
(mg.),  tended  and  protected  by  Him  with  the  most 
assiduous  care.  He  is  not  angry  with  it,  but  with 
its  enemies,  -whom  He  is  longing  to  destroy,  but  whom 
He  is  willing  to  spare  if  they  will  surrender  their 
hostility.  Israel  will  become  a  vine  that  will  fill  the 
world  with  fruit.  On  this  interpretation  the  song 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Isaiah's  song  of  the 
ungrateful  vineyard  (5 1-7).  There  Israel  is  threatened 
with  judgment,  here  Israel's  foes. 

3.  lest  any  hurt  it :  read  "  lest  its  leafage  be  miss 
ing." — 4.  Fury:  i.e.  against  Israel. — briers  and  thorns: 
Israel's  enemies. — 6.  At  the  end  of  the  song  the  identity 
of  the  vineyard  is  disclosed,  as  in  f>7. 

XXVII.  7-11.  Israel's  Gentle  Chastisement  and  the 
Terms  on  which  It  may  be  Pardoned. — This  is  an  in 
sertion  out  of  connexion  with  the  context,  and  ib  docs 
not  itself  hang  well  together.  The  writer  asks,  Has 
Yahweh  punished  Israel  as  severely  as  He  has  pun 
ished  Israel's  oppressors  ?  No,  for  Israel's  oppressors 
have  been  slain,  while  Israel  has  been  simply  driven 
forth  into  exile.  Israel's  guilt  may  be  removed  on 
condition  that  false  worship  is  given  up.  The  city 
is  deserted,  the  calf  pastures  on  its  site,  and  there  the 
\vomen  collect  their  firewood,  for  its  people  are  without 
knowledge  of  God,  and  He  will  have  no  mercy  upon 
them. 

8.  in  measure :  the  meaning  is  quite  uncertain 
(mg.),  the  explanations  offered  quite  improbable. — 
east  wind  :  the  sirocco,  stiiling  and  violent.  It  is 
vividly  described  in  the  opening  chapters  of  E.  F. 
Benson's  The  Image  in  the  Hand. — 9.  by  this  :  on 
these  terms. — fruit :  this  should  mean  result,  but  we 
rather  expect  the  cause  to  be  mentioned,  the  sur 
render  of  idolatry  being  the  reason  for  pardon  rather 
than  its  consequence. — altar :  i.e.  heathen  altars,  the 
stones  of  which  are  to  be  shattered. — the  Asherlni  and 
the  sun-images  :  178. — 10.  The  identity  of  the  city 
is  uncertain.  Apparently  it  is  not  Jerusalem  but 
Samaria,  or  some  heathen  city. 

XXVII.  12f.  End  of  the  Apocalypse. — These  verses 
link  on  to  27i.  The  general  subject  is  the  restoration 
of  Israel  from  the  Dispersion.  The  interpretation  of 
12  is  most  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  sense  is  that  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Wady  el-Arish  Yahweh  will 
gather  His  people,  beating  out  the  good  grain  (that  is, 
the  Jews)  from  the  straw  (that  is,  the  heathen).  The 
trumpet  will  sound,  and  those  lost  (mg.)  in  Assyria 
and  outcasts  in  Egypt  will  assemble  for  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  at  Jerusalem. 

12.  beat  oil :  like  olive  berries  from  the  tree  (176, 
24is),  but  perhaps  more  probably  "beat  out."  i.e. 
like  grain  from  the  ear.  —  flood :  the  word  also 
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mean*   "  cnr  of   coir,.''- -13.    Assyria:     lln*,   Nu. 
242  if.* 

XXVHI.-XXXI.-  -in  the  main  these  chapters  belong 
to  tho period bef  ore  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  701  (pp.  51), 
7 If.)-  Special  prominence  is  given  to  the  project  of  an 
alliance  with  Egypt,  which  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Isaiah  but  carried  through  in  spite  of  him.  though 
the  attempt  was  made  to  keep  it  from  his  knowledge, 
a  signal  proof  that  his  opposition  was  feared  by  its 
promoters.  Several  recent  critics  have  regarded  much 
in  these  chapters  as  post-exilic,  in  some  cases  on  cogent, 
in  others  on  more  flimsy  grounds.  The  transitions 
from  gloom  to  radiance,  from  predictions  of  doom  to 
glowing  descriptions  of  tho  happy  future,  are  in  some 
cases  very  abrupt  ;  the  phraseology  ia  sometimes 
non-Isaianic,  and  tho  ideas  have  more  aflinity  with 
those  in  the  post-exilic  period  than  in  the  age  of  Isaiah. 
We  must  be  on  our  guard,  however,  against  pressing 
the  argument  from  theological  ideas  too  far,  in  view 
of  the  scantiness  of  the  earlier  prophetic  literature 
now  extant,  and,  remembering  that  Isaiah  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  happy  future  as  well  as  the  doctrine 
of  a  terrible  judgment,  we  should  not  too  readily 
condemn  the  optimistic  sections,  especially  when  they 
are  happy  endings,  as  necessarily  later  insertions. 

XXVIII.  Ill  1-4  Isaiah  predicts  the  speedy  overthrow 
of  Samaria.  The  date  is  therefore  not  later  than  the 
year  in  which  Samaria  fell  (722).  Apparently  it  was 
uttered  before  the  siege  began,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
reference  to  tho  drunken  revelling  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  may  possibly  be  fixed  after  Hoshea  had  concluded 
his  alliance  with  Egypt  and  revolted  from  Assyria,  and 
before  Shalmaneser  had  actually  taken  steps  to  punish 
his  defection  (pp.  59,  70).  5f.  seems  to  be  a  later 
addition.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  belongs  in  the  main 
to  c.  703.  Probably  7-13  and  14-22  were  originally 
independent  oracles,  but  they  seem  to  deal  with  tho 
same  circumstances.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for 
doubting  the  Isaianic  origin  of  23-29,  and  it  may  quite 
well  be  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  prophecies. 

1-6.  The  Doom  Of  Samaria. — Samaria  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  beautiful  hill  (p.  30),  hence  it  is  here  de 
scribed  as  the  crown  of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of 
Ephraim.  But  there  js  also  an  allusion  to  the  garlands 
worn  by  revellers.  Just  as  they  fade  and  droop  in  the 
hot  atmosphere  as  tho  banquet  goes  on,  so  the  gay  city 
which  crowns  the  rich  valley  will  be  destroyed.  For 
Yahwch  has  the  mighty  Assyria  for  His  inptrument, 
which  will  come  like  a  tempest  or  a  Hood.  The  crown, 
of  which  Ephraim's  drunkards  were  so  proud,  rhall 
be  flung  aside  all  withered,  to  bo  trampled  under 
foot,  and  it  shall  vanish  as  quickly  as  the  firstripe 
fig,  a  rare  delicacy,  scarcety  in  the  hand  before  it  is 
in  the  mouth.  If  sf.  belongs  to  this  prophecy,  Isaiah 
passes  from  the  disaster  to  the  blessedness  which  is 
to  follow  ;  then  the  crown  in  which  the  remnant  will 
rejoice  will  not  be  the  crown  of  a  strong  fortress  or 
a  drunkard's  garland,  but  Yahweh  Himself.  He  will 
inspire  the  judge  with  the  true  spirit  of  judgment, 
and  the  warriors  with  strength  to  drive  the  battle 
back  to  (my.)  the  gate.  But  apparently  the  verses 
mean  that  while  Samaria  is  overthrown,  righteous 
Judah  will  have  Yahweh  for  her  crown,  and  Ho  will 
equip  her  with  judgment  and  strength.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  several  expressions  of  Isaiah  elsewhere. 

4.  The  figs  were  ripe  in  August,  the  firstripe  figs  in 
June. 

7-22.  Jerusalem  also  is  Threatened  with  Destruc 
tion. — But  Jerusalem  like  Ephraim  reels  with  intoxica 
tion,  the  priests  and  prophets  especially.  The  prophet 
is  not  steady  in  his  vision,  the  priest  when  pronouncing 


judgment  hr.r,  hi'i  fafi'lii'-s  Hondal  by  vine.  Tlieif 
revr-ltt  are  •  •.•irriod  io  <iio;ji;Hii«ig  c  vces:<.  The  Boomers 
mock  Isaiah  :  In  ho  talking  to  children  that  he  goea 
over  his  lesson  again  and  again  with  such  wearisome 
monotony  ?  V/cl!,  if  the  prophet's  message  will  not 
satisfy  them,  Yaiuveu  will  speak  to  tlu-jn  in  the  foreign 
language  of  Assyria.  They  had  refused  to  listen  when 
He  told  them  of  the  true  rest,  and  BO  now  He  will 
speak  to  them  with  a  wearisome  monotony  indeed, 
in  strange-sounding  words  which  they  will  not  be  able 
to  treat  with  supercilious  scorn,  for  they  will  be  in 
volved  in  utter  ruin.  The  prophet  now  turns  to  tho 
rulers,  who  scoff  at  his  words,  because  they  flatter  them 
selves  that  they  have  secured  immunity  from  disaster. 
Death  itself  is  on  their  side,  and  will  do  them  no  harm  ; 
when  the  Assyrian  scourge  sweeps  through,  they  will 
be  sheltered  by  their  policy  of  double  dealing.  But 
while  the  politicians  are  trusting  in  their  flimsy  refuge 
of  lies,  Yahweh  is  placing  a  real  refuge  in  Zion,  a  well- 
tested  stone  for  a  foundation;  ho  who  believes  will 
not  give  way.  And  Yahweh  will  deal  with  the  scornera 
according  to  exact  justice  ;  He  will  test  the  quality 
of  actions  by  judgment  and  righteousness,  as  a  builder 
uses  a  line  and  plummet  (34n)Tto  estimate  the  correct 
ness  of  a  building.  Then  their  covenant  with  death, 
their  agreement  with  Sheol,  will  not  stand,  and  tho 
scourge  will  smite  them  down.  Assyria  will  give  them 
no  respite,  and  in  utter  terror  they  will  come  to  learn 
what  the  prophet's  warnings  meant.  The  politicians 
fancied  they  had  made  themselves  secure  and  com 
fortable,  but  they  will  find  that  their  arrangements 
are  quite  inadequate,  and  will  place  them  in  a  very 
uneasy  position".  For  Yahweh  will  strike  as  when 
David  overthrew  the  Philistines  (2  S.  620-25).  Let 
them  cease  their  scorning,  for  if  they  mock  the  prophet's 
warning,  the  bands  of  Assyria,  already  fastened  upon 
them,  will  be  fixed  more  firmly  than  ever.  For  tho 
prophet  has  heard  a  sentence  of  decisive  destruction 
from  Yahweh's  own  lips. 

10.  precept  upon  precept  .  .  .  line  upon  line :  the 
words  rhyme  in  the  Hcb.  ;  perhaps  they  should  be 
transliterated  rather  than  translated, "tsaw  la-tsawtsaw 
la-tsaw  qaw  la-qaw  qaw  la-qaw."  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is  uncertain. — 11.  In  1  Cor.  14-2 1  this  is  applied 
to  the  "tongues"  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  mean 
ing,  however,  is  that,  since  they  reject  the  prophet's 
message  as  too  childish,  Yahweh  will  ur.c  the  Assyrians 
to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  Their  language  will 
be  hard  enough  to  suit  their  fastidious  desire  for  some 
thing  more  difficult.  The  best  parallel  is  in  85-7. — 
12.  Cf.  '30 1 5,  the  keynote  of  Isaiah's  foreign  policy. — 
15.  We  have  .  .  .  agreement :  a  proverbial  expression 
meaning  "  we  have  secured  immunity  from  all  dis 
aster."  Possibly  some  magical  rites  practised  for  this 
purpose  are  in  mind.  "  Death  "  is  hardly  to  bo  ex 
plained  as  the  fatal  power  of  the  Assyrians. — over 
flowing  SCOUrge  :  the  Assyrian  hosts,  which  rolled  like 
a  flood  over  Palestine.  The  mixed  metaphor  is  curious. 
Duhm  reads,  "  the  scourging  scourge.' — a  stone  :  tins 
is  variously  interpreted  as  Yahweh  Himself,  Zion,  the 
monarchy,  the  sanctuary,  Yahweh's  relation  to  Israel. 
Tho  last  is  perhaps  correct. — make  haste  :  read  "  give 
way." — 20.  Perhaps  a  proverb. 

23-29.  The  Husbandman  Adapts  bis  Methods  to  the 
Circumstances  of  Each  Case. — This  parable  may 
perhaps  not  have  been  spoken  to  tho  same  audience 
as  7—22,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  denying  it 
to  Isaiah.  When  the  ploughman  has  finished,  does 
he  begin  to  plough  over  again  ?  Of  course  not.  He 
does  not  go  on  ploughing  indefinitely  ;  he  levels  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  GOWS,  putting  each 
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kind  of  seed  in  the  soil  adapted  for  it.  For  so  God 
has  taught  him.  In  threshing,  he  uses  the  measures 
suited  to  each  particular  kind 'of  grain.  The  tenderer 
seeds  are  beaten  with  a  red.  for  they  would  he  c-uwlud 
or  spoiled  by  large  or  (sharp  implements.  Bread  corn 
is  not  crushed  ;  it  is  threshed,  it  is  true,  with  a  cart 
wheel,  but,  once  it  has  been  threshed,  the  husbandman 
does  not  keep  on  chiving  the  cart  over  it.  Sueh 
wisdom  is  inspired  by  Yalureh,  and  thus,  the  prophet 
suggests,  Yahweh  will  deal  wiih  Hi*  people  ;  lie  will 
temper  the  severity  of  His  methods  to  suit  each  case, 
and  even  where  harsher  methods  have  to  be  used.  He 
does  not  persist,  in  them  to  the  point  (,f  extermination. 
25.  fitches  :  read  t/nj. — 23.  Read  mg. 
XXIX.  The  Doom  of  Ariel.— Possibly  yi.,  with  most 
of  5,  is  an  insertion  1o  turn  a  prophecy  of  judgment 
into  one  of  mercy.  1-6  is  then  a  prophecy  of  nun  to 
Jerusalem,  "visited"  meaning  -  visited  in  judgment 
(24iS)."  ^  16-24  also  seems  to  be  late.  Woe  is  pro 
nounced  in  15  on  the  promoters  of  the  Egyptian  alli 
ance,  who  sought  to  conceal  their  plans  from  Cod,  and 
wo  should  expect  the  piopheey  to  continue  with  a 
prediction  of  punishment  and'  fi  n-M  rat  ion  of  their 
plans,  yet  in  17  the  prediction  of  the  happy  future 
begins. 

i-8.  Within  a  year  Ariel,  i.e.  .Jerusalem,  vill  be  dis 
tressed  and  be  an  altar-hearth  indeed,  tlowing  with 
the  blood  of  human  victims.  Valnveh  will  lay  siege 
to  her.  She  will  be  crushed  into  the  dust.  *o  that  her 
moans  will  sound  as  feeble  as  those  made  by  a  necro 
mancer  (8i<))  when  he  imitates  the  voices  of  the  dead 
and  seems  to  make  them  arise  from  the  ground.  Very 
suddenly  the  seene  changes,  and  all  the  loes  of  Israel 
are  like  finely-powdered  dust  or  chart'  before  the  wind. 
driven  in  utter  rout.  Yahweh  will  intervene  in  tem 
pest  and  earthquake,  and  the  enemy  is  all  at  once  an 
unsubstantial  dream,  a  night  mare 'from  which  Zion 
will  soon  awake.  Like  a  dream  too  will  be  the  foes' 
experience;  from  their  drenm  that  they  will  soon 
elake  their  thirst  for  Jerusalem  they  will  awake  to 
the  unwelcome  reality. 

1.  Ariel:  of  the  two  margins  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  we  might  render  "altar  hearth"  (cf. 
31o)- — add  .  .  .  round:  add  a  year  to  the  current 
year,  so  in  a  year's  time,  when  the  feasts  have  run 
their  course  once  more. — 6.  visited  :  i.e.  in  mercy. 

9-12.  The  people  are  stupefied,  for  Yahweh  has 
drenched  their  senses  with  a  trance-slumber  (Gen.  221*). 
He  has  shut  their  eyes  and  mufti. -d  iheir  heads.  All 
alike  fail  to  understand  the  prophHic  vision  ;  to  the 
educated  it  is  a  sealed  book  which  they  cannot  read, 
the  illiterate  cannot  read  it,  though  no  seal  is  upon  it. 
9.  Substitute  margins. — 10.  Omit  "the  prophets, 
the  seers,"  glosses  which  miss  the  meaning. 

13f.  On  account  of  the  formalism  and  hypocrisy  of 
Judah's  religion,  Yahweh  will  achieve  a  marvellous 
work  which  will  bring  all  their  foresight  to  nought. 

13.  Substitute  AV  "  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  with  their  lips  do  honour  me."— taught  thnn  • 
they  have  learnt  their  religion  by  rote  (mg.),  but  have 
no  intelligent  interest  in  it. 

15-24.  Woe  to  those  who  seek  to  conceal  their 
plans  of  Egyptian  alliance  from  Yahweh  by  hiding 
them  from  His  prophet.  What  perversity  !  (cf.  mg.). 
They  reverse  the  true  order  ;  the  creature  passive  in 
the  Creator's  hand  dares  to  act  on  the  fancy  that  it 
is  independent  of  Him,  as  if  He  too  was  of  no  under 
standing  (lOis).  Soon  the  land  will  become  so  fruitful 
that  the  forest  will  be  as  fertile  as  garden  land,  and 
•what  is  now  garden  land  will  be  thought  no  more  of 
than  forest  land.  Those  now  deaf  and  blind  (<}{.), 


unable  to  understand  the  prophet's  vision  (rif.),  will 
both  hear  and  see.  The  humble  and  poor  wiil  rejoice;, 
for  the  foreign  oppressor,  and  the  irreligious,  tyran 
nical  Jew,  and  those  who  a;e  on  the  alert  to  catch 
men  tripping,  will  all  be  brought  to  nought.  Jacob 
shall  no  longer  be  abashed.  The  sight  of  Yahweh's 
work  shall  lead  him  to  hallow  Israel's  God,  and  those 
who  have  no  insight  and  intelligence  will  then  have 
right  understanding. 

22.  who  redeemed  Abraham  :   perhaps  an  insertion. 
— Concerning  :    read,  '•  the  god  of." 
XXX.  Denunciation  of  the  Egyptian  Alliance.    The 

Blessed  Future  o!  Israel.    The  Destruction  of  Assyria. 

We  should  probably  pass  the  same  judgment  on  18-26 
as  on  29:6-24.  The  two  passages  are  closely  related, 
and  are  not  improbably  by  the  same  author.  A  post- 
exilic  date  seems  on  the  whole  more  likely.  Ihere 
are  no  substantial  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Isaianic 
authorship  of  27-33. 

1-5.  Woe  to  the  unnlial  rebels  who  negotiate  alli 
ance  with  Egypt,  leaving  God  out  of  their  counsels. 
intriguers  who  tlout  the  prophetic  spirit,  piling  one 
sin  upon  another.  Egypt  will  prove  no  refuge",  but 
a  bitter  disappointment.  Though  1'haraoh's  princes 
are  in  Tarn's  ( lidi)  and  his  envoys  in  Hanes,  yet  those 
who  trust  in  their  help  wiil  find  that  it  is  not  forth 
coming  in  their  need. 

1.  I'erhap.s  we  should  render  "  weave  a  web  "  (ir>g.), 
i.e.  carry  on  an  intrigue.  The  second  margin,  "  pour 
out  a  drink  offering,1'  would  give  a  good  sense,  the 
allusion  being  to  the  libation  at  the  making  of  an 
alliance. — 4.  Hanes  :  Heracleopolis  Magna,  the  Egyp 
tian  Hanes.  W.  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  the  Fayyum,  a  "city 
of  great  importance.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this 
verse  that  the  prophecy  refers  to  negotiations  with 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Sargon  rather  than  of  Sennacherib, 
Zoan  and  Hanes  marking  the  limits  of  the  Pharaoh's 
dominion. 

<(  6-17.  This  passage  is  introduced  by  a  strange  title, 
"Oracle  concerning  the  beasts  oi  the  Negeb."  i.e. 
either  the  beasts  who  carry  the  treasure  to  Egypt 
(66),  or  the  wild  creatures'  that  infest  the  Negeb. 
Dnhm  supposes  that  the  oracle  began  "  In  the  wastes 
of  the  South,"  and  that  the  title  should  be,  "  Oracle, 
In  the  wastes  of  the  South."  the  title  being  taken  from 
the  opening  wo?ds,  which  have  fallen  out  of  the  text 
through  haplography.  With  great  trouble  and  ex 
pense  the  ambassadors  go  through  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  desert  to  negotiate  a  useless  alliance  with 
Egypt,  an  insolent  and  indolent  people.  The  prophet 
is  bidden  write  his  oracle  on  a  tablet  (81)  and  inscribe 
it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  a  witness  (rtig.)  for  ever 
(816),  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  foresight  when 
history  has  vindicated  it.  Eor  the  people  is  disobedient 
to  the  teaching  (mg.)  of  Yahweh.  They  will  not 
tolerate  harsh  realities  from  the  prophets,  but  bid 
them  turn  aside  to  a  smoother  message  and  a  more 
congenial  presentation  of  God.  But  this  scorn  of 
the  warning  word,  this  trust  in  crooked  policy,  will 
prove  their  ruin,  sudden  and  complete,  like  a  crack  in 
a  wall,  small  at  first,  but  spreading  till  the  wall  comes 
crashing  down.  For  the  State  will  be  smashed  like 
an  earthenware  vessel  into  tiny  fragments.  For  their 
salvation  lay  in  renunciation  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy  and  confidence  in  God,  but  they  had  refused  to 
listen.  They  had  relied  on  horses  (Sis)  for  battle, 
but  they  will  serve  them  only  for  flight.  A  thousand 
will  be  pursued  by  one,  till"  they  will  be  left  lonely 
as  a  flag-staff  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

6.  bunches:    humps.— 7.  Rahab  that  sitteth  still: 
Eahab  was  properly  the  chaos  monster  subdued  by 
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God  (Job  9 1 3,*  28 1 2  ;  Is.  51 9*).  Here  it  is  applied 
to  Egypt,  as  in  Pa.  87 4.  If  the  text  here  is  correct,  the 
suggesuon  in  the  name  Rahab  may  be  the  etymo 
logical  one  of  arrogance.  Egypt's  stormy  bluster, 
however,  amounts  to  mv.li  ing.  V\  hen.  the  crisis  comes 
she  sits  still  (ot>6;.  Thio  is,  however,  very  uncertain, 
and  the  text  is  piobably  corrupt.  Gnnkel  reads, 
"  Kahab  the  subdued." 

18-26.  Yahweh  waits  till  the  time  is  ripe  for  inter 
vention,  and  then  shows  His  g/uciousness  and  mercy. 
'!  hen  there  shrill  be  no  sorrow  in  '/Aon;  Yahweh's 
answer  anticipates  (render,  "has  answered'')  His 
people's  prayer  ((^24}.  Even  though  they  have  been 
reduced  to  the  barest  necessities,  yet  Yahweh  Himself 
shall  be  the  teacher,  Hi*  voice  guiding  them  in  the 
right  way.  The  idols  will  be  cast  away,  agriculture 
will  llourish,  ike  early  rain  at  sowing-time  will  not 
fail,  there  shall  be  abundance  of  food  for  man,  ample 
pasturage  for  the  cattle.  The  oxen  and  asses  will 
eat  provender  separated  from  its  chaff  and  made 
savoury  with  salt  ('my.).  Even  the  mountains  will 
run  down  with  water  in  the  day  when  Yahweh  smites 
the  foe  with  a  great  slaughter.  The  moon  shall  shine 
like  the  sun,  and  the  sun  with  a  sevenfold  light. 

1:0.  Read  (c-f.  in-j.),  ';  yet  shall  not  thy  teacher  hide 
himself  "  and  "  see  thy  teacher." — 22.  The  idols  were 
made  of  wood  and  coated  with  precious  metal. — 26.  as 
the  light  of  seven  days  :  omit  (LXX). 

27-33.  If  this  is  the  work  of  Isaiah,  it  describes  the 
overthrow  of  Assyria.  The  description  is  very 
vigorous,  and  some  feel  that  the  loud  colours  are 
dashed  on  too  viol-nily  to  make  Isaiah's  authorship 
probable.  And  the  zest  with  which  the  disaster  is 
painted  is  thought  to  be  unworthy  of  him.  But  these 
reasons  are  far  from  cogent.  Yahweh  comes  like  the 
dense  thunder-cloud  from  the  far  horizon,  from  which 
the  devastating  lightning  will  leap,  while  torrential 
rain  floods  the  land.  The  nations  will  be  passed 
through  the  sieve  till  they  are  destroyed,  and  will 
be  guided  in  the  way  of  ruin.  While  the  Assyrians 
are  being  overthrown  the  Jews  are  exultant,  as  when 
they  sing  their  song  by  night  at  the  Feast  of  Taber 
nacles  (or  perhaps  Passover),  or  as  when  they  go  in 
procession  to  the  Temple.  For  Yahweh's  voice  shall 
peal  out  in  thunder,  while  the  lightnings  flash,  the 
clouds  burst,  and  the  hail  descends",  and  the  Assyrian 
is  seized  with  panic.  A  funeral  pyro  has  been  pre 
pared  for  the  hosts  of  the  Assyrian  dead,  vast  in  extent, 
burning  fiercely  at  the  blast  of  Yahweh's  breath. 

27.  the  name  :  for  primitive  thought  the  name  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  personality  (Gen.  3_!?7*).  The 
name  of  Yahweh  in  the  OT  usually  means  Yahweh 
in  His  self- revealing  aspect  ;  just  as  the  name  mani 
fests  the  nature,  so  Yahweh's  action  discloses  His 
character. — 32.  Unintelligible  (see  CB2). — 33.  Topheth : 
Jer.  731*,  and  note  on  that  passage  in  Ccnt.B. — for 
the  king  :  either  the  king  of  Assyria  or  Molech. 

XXXL  The  Fol!y  of  Reliance  on  Egypt.  Jerusalem 
will  be  Protected,  and  Assyria  Overthrown.— 6f.  seems 
to  be  an  interpolation.  41.  creates  serious  difficulties. 
4  apparently  represents  Yahweh  as  attacking  (mg.) 
Zion,  undismayed  by  its  rulers  as  a  lion  is  undismayed 
by  the  shepherds,  whereas  5,  with  an  abrupt  change 
of  metaphor,  represents  Him  as  Jerusalem's  pro 
tector.  By  drastic  measures  we  can  remove  the  dis 
crepancy  ;  the  passage  then  represented  Yahweh 
either  as  hostile  to  Jerusalem  or  as  its  protector. 
Of  the  two  the  latter  is  preferable,  but  it  involves  the 
omission  of  "  so  shall.  .  .  .  As  birds  fly."  If  we  keep 
the  text  as  it  stands,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
Yahweh  will  wrest  Jerusalem  from  its  present  rulers, 


but  will  protect  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Assyrians,  who  are  the  instruments  of  His  judgment. 
This  is  continued  in  8f.,  which  represents  the  Assyrians 
as  smitten  down  by  His  power  rather  than  by  human 
antagonists. 

Woe  to  those  who  trust  in  Egypt  and  her  cavalry 
and  not  in  Yahweh.  For  Yahweh  is  wise  as  well  as 
the  sapient  politicians,  and  His  threat  of  evil  will 
certainly  be  fulfilled.  For  Egypt,  weak  and  perish 
able,  is  no  match  for  Yahweh,  who  is  spirit,  and  will 
involve  helper  and  helped  in  one  common  disaster. 
When  He  descends  to  fight  against  Zion,  the  Egyptians 
will  be  as  powerless  to  rescue  it  as  the  shepherds  to 
rescue  the  prey  from  the  dauntless  lion.  Yahweh 
will  protect  Jerusalem  as  birds  protect  their  young. 
Let  the  disobedient  turn  to  Him.  In  the  day  of  de 
liverance  all  will  cast  away  their  idols.  The  Assyrian 
shall  fall  by  no  human  hand,  he  shall  Hee  in  panic. 

3.  A  classical  passage  for  the  OT  sense  of  "  flesh." 
It  is  the  weak  and  mortal  in  contrast  with  the  im 
mortal  and  omnipotent.  Flesh  stands  not  for  the 
lower  element  in  human  nature  in  contrast  with  the 
higher  (as  in  Rom.  77-25),  but  for  man  as  a  whole  aa 
contrasted  with  tho  immortals  (Gen.  63). — 86.  This 
modification  of  8a  may  bo  an  insertion. — 9.  his  rock  : 
the  parallelism  suggests  that  this  means  the  Assyrian 
king.  This  is  improbable  ;  AV  renders  "  and  he  shall 
pass  over  to  his  strong  hold  for  fear.''  Duhin  2  renders 
"  his  rock  by  reason  of  terror  shall  he  pass  by,"'  i.e. 
tho  hunted  animal  in  its  terror  passes  by  its  usual 
shelter.  Duhm  3  emends,  reading,  "  and  his  heroes 
shall  be  dislodged  from  the  siege  works.'' 

XXXII.  This  chapter  is  regarded  by  some  scholars 
as  non-Isaianic  on  the  ground  of  phraseology  and  ideas, 
but  while  it  may  have  been  interpolated,  it  is  probably 
in  the  main  Isaiah's  work.  It  falls  into  two  parts  : 
(a)  1-8,  (t)  0-20.  The  date  of  the  former  is  uncertain. 
It  may  belong  to  the  same  period  as  28-31.  The 
address  to  the  women  which  follows  recalls  the  de 
nunciation  in  3 16-24,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  belong 
to  the  same  period.  And  it  too  may  belong  to  the 
same  period  as  28-31.  There  is  no  need  to  detach 
the  Messianic  passage,  15-20,  from  it. 

1-8.  The  Blessedness  of  the  Messianic  Age.— A 
description  of  the  Messianic  time,  though  the  figure 
of  the  Messiah  is  probably  not  present  in  the  passage. 
King  and  princes  will  reign  in  righteousness,  each  of 
them  a  source  of  shelter  and  refreshment.  The 
present  failure  in  moral  insight  and  responsiveness 
will  be  removed,  the  inconsiderate  will  gain  judgment, 
tho  halting  speaker  the  faculty  of  lucid  expression. 
Men  will  be  designated  in  harmony  with  their  true 
character  ;  the  fool  (pp.  344,  398)  shall  no  longer  be 
called  noble  (mg.),  nor  the  swindler  an  aristocrat. 
For  fool  and  swindler  will  act  in  accordance  with  their 
nature,  but  the  noble  will  resolve  on  noble  schemes  and 
persist  in  their  execution. 

1.  a  king:  i.e.  whatever  king  is  on  the  throne. — 
2.  a  man  :  render  "  each." — 6-8.  Probably  a  later 
insertion. 

9-20.  Startling  Rebuke  to  the  Women  for  their 
Indifference.  Sore  Calamity  is  at  Hand,  Ending  only 
with  the  Coming  of  the  Messianic  Age. — This  passage 
was  perhaps  spoken  at  a  vintage  festival,  for  Isaiah 
lays  special  stress  on  the  failure  of  the  vintage  and 
the  fruit.  He  addresses  the  women  of  tho  upper 
classes,  who  show  an  ostentatious  indifference  to  his 
words  ;  cf.  3i6-4i.  He  startles  them  with  the  pre 
diction  that  in  little  more  than  a  year  they  will  have 
cause  for  trouble  ;  next  year's  vintage  will  not  come. 
Let  them  put  on  mourning  attire  and  lament  for  the 
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failure  of  the  fruit,  for  there  will  be  an  irremediable 
desolation  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  desolation  \\ill  not 
be  permanent  ;  the  life-giving  energy  of  God  will 
be  poured  out,  the  Avilderness  will  beeome  fruitful,  and 
what  is  now  a  fruitful  field  regarded  as  no  better  than 
woodland  (29i7).  Not  only  will  the  lace  of  Natuic  be 
changed,  but  justice  and  righteousness,  peace  and 
confidence,  will"  abound.  Happy  the  people  who  can 
plant  beside  all  waters,  without  fear  that  any  will 
run  dry  or  that  the  foe  will  reap  what  they  have  sown, 
and  can  lot  ox  and  ass  roam  at  h;ge,  since  there  is 
danger  neither  of  cattle-raiders  nor  of  deavth. 

14.  Giihoi  (w(/.) :  the  southern  side  of  the  Temple 
hill. — 19.  Generally  regarded  as  an  insertion. 

XXXIII.  Denunciation,  of  the  Treacherous  Fee, 
Zion's  Extremity,  Vahweh's  Opportunity. — If  Isaiah's, 
the  date  is  apparently  70],  and  the  situation  pre 
supposed  is  Sennacherib's  demand  for  unconditional 
surrender  of  Jerusalem  after  he  had  received  an  enor 
mous  tribute  from  Hezekiah.  This  breach  of  faith 
would  cause  the  weeping  of  the  ambassadors  (7). 
But  tho  chapter  is  now  usually  regarded  as  post- 
exilic.  The  parall'.-l.-;  in  language  arc  with  hue  Psalms, 
and  the  list  of  nun-Ss-.hiniu  words  and  senses  of  words 
is  considerable.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  historical 
allusions  suit  the  actual  circumstances  of  Isaiah's  time. 
But  it  would  be  very  precarious  in  our  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  great  stretches  of  the  later  history  to  argue 
that  ii  must  be  Maccahean,  even  if  we  have  reconciled 
ourselves  to  the  belief  that  1  lie  re  are  JIaccabean 
elements  in  tho  Canon  of  the  prophets  (p.  425).  Wo 
iiiust  accordingly  >uve  the  date  indeterminate. 

1-6.  Woe  to  thi-  oppressor,  retribution  awaits  him  ; 
let  Yahweh  be  gr.-icious  to  His  waiting  people  in  the 
daily  renewal  of  their  trouble.  When  He  arises,  the 
nations  ilec  in  dismay,  the  spoil  slu'll  be  gathered  as 
locusts  gather  it.  Yahweh  is  exalted,  lie  has  brought 
about  judgment  and  righteousness  in  Zion.  In  true 
religion  the  people  is  strong. 

il.  ihe'r  arm  :  it  is  simpler  to  read  "  our  arm  " 
(?/;.'.  i'i.rin  to  suppose  that  a  line  has  dropped  out 
cou  Dining  an  antecedent  to  "their." — 6.  A  verse  of 
quite  uncertain  meaning. 

7-13.  The  ambassadors  weep  bitterly,  for  the  foe 
has  treacherously  broken  the  agreement,  despised  the 
witnesses  (so  read  for  "cities'  );  travelling  has  be 
come  unsafe  (Jg.  06),  Nature  mourns.  Now  Yahweh 
will  exalt  Himself,  the  futile  plots  of  the  enemy  will 
prove  their  destruction,  their  furious  rage  will  devour 
them,  burning  them  as  if  to  lime. 

7.  valiant  ones:  perhaps  their  Ariels  (29i*)  or 
God's  lions,  i.e.  picked  warriors,  but  the  meaning  is 
quite  uncertain. 

14-24.  Sinners  in  Zion  are  terrified  at  Yahweh's 
judgment,  and  wonder  who  can  dwell  as  a  guest 
(Ps.  15i*)  with  the  consuming  tlame  (31g).  the  inex 
tinguishable  wrath.  The  answer  is  parallel  to  Pss.  15 
and  263-6,  and  contains  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
morality  which  will  win  the  favour  of  Yahweh,  and 
secure  the  safety  of  the  pure  and  upright.  Ho  will 
be  in  an  impregnable  fortress  amply  provisioned.  In 
that  blessed  future  they  will  see 'their  king  in  his 
splendour,  his  dominion  stretching  far  and  wide.  The}' 
will  think  on  the  time  of  terror,  now  for  ever  passed. 
Where  are  the  enemy's  officials,  those  who  collected 
the  taxes  and  weighed  the  gold  and  silver  and  counted 
the  towers  ?  No  longer  will  they  see  the  foreigner 
and  listen  to  his  unintelligible  speech.  Zion  is  at 
peace,  firm  as  an  immovable  tent.  The  river  of 
Yahweh  will  take  the  place  of  the  broad  rivers  and 
stream;}  which  protect  other  cities ;  no  fleet  will 


attack  it,  none  bo  needed  for  defence.  Tho  ship  of 
Ktate  is  disabled,  the  slack  ropes  could  not  support 
tho  mast  or  spread  the  sail,  but  the  Jews,  all  incapable 
of  lighting  as  they  seem,  divide  a  great  prey.  iSick- 
ness  shall  bo  no  more,  sin  shall  bo  forgiven. 

18.  counted  ths  towers  :  perhaps  to  estimate  the 
strength  needed  for  an  attack,  perhaps  to  see  which 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  The  latter  is  preferable,  since 
the  verse  deals  not  with  invaders  but  with  foreign 
officials  governing  the  country.  Neither  is  satis 
factory.  Cheyno  reads,  "  Where  are  the  tablet 
writers,  where  are  the  measuring  clerks.'' — 21«.  Text 
uncertain  ;  read  perhaps,  "  But  there  the  river  of 
Yaluveh  will  be  with  us  instead  of  broad  si  reams." — 
23.  This  hardly  suits  tho  context,  and  mav  bo  a  gloss. 
XXXIV.-XXXV.  The  Downfall  of  Edom,  and  Per 
manent  Desolation  of  its  Land.  The  Blessedness  o! 
God's  People  and  Fertility  of  its  Land — These  chapters 
are  generally,  and  probably  correctly,  attributed  to  the 
same  hand.  31  exhibits  the  fiercest  hatred  of  Edorn, 
reminding  us  most  of  G3i-7.  This  hatred,  for  which 
we  may  compare  Lam.  42if.,  Ps.  1377,  Jer.  497-22, 
was  largely  duo  to  the  exultation  displayed  by  tho 
Edomitcs  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586,  and 
it  was  cherished  by  the  Jews  from  that  time  forward. 
The  desolation  of  Edom  is  described  in  language  very 
similar  to  that  used  in  13  for  the  desolation  of  Babylon. 
The  connexion  of  Edom  with  the  judgment  of  all 
r.a lions,  and  especially  the  reference  to  a  collection 
of  prophecies  as  a  Book  of  Yahweh,  points  to  the 
post-exilic  period  as  the  most  probable  date  for  its 
composition.  35  implies  the  Dispersion  raid  a  know 
ledge  of  40-GG. 

XXXIV.  1-4.  All  nations  are  summoned  to  hear 
their  doom.  Yah-.v-'Ii  i-;  infuriated  against  them,  Ho 
has  pronounced  the  ban  (pp.  U9,  114.  Dt.  234*,  Jos. 
(a;*)  upon  them.  The  foul  odour  of  their  exposed 
and  putrefying  corpses  shall  fill  the  air,  the  mountains 
be  dissolved  with  their  blood.  The  sky  shall  be  rolled 
up  like  a  scroll,  and  the  stars  drop  off  it  (Rev.  Gisf.) 
like  a  fading  leaf  from  the  vine  or  fig-tree. 

4.  host  of  heaven :  read  "  hills  "  ;  the  line  is 
parallel  to  the  last  clause  of  3. 

5-3.  In  preparation  for  the  slaughter  of  earth 
Yahweh's  sword  has  drunk  its  fill  of  wrath  in  heaven. 
Now,  charged  and  sharpened  with  its  fury,  it  descends 
to  execute  the  ban  upon  Edom  (i»g.)-  His  sword 
reeks  with  blood  and  is  glutted  with  fat,  but  the 
victims  slaughtered  in  (his  sacrifice  are  the  Edomites, 
commoners  (6)  and  aristocrats  (7)  alike  ;  for  it  is  the 
day  of  Yahweh's  vengeance  in  the  controversy  He 
has  with  Edom  for  the  wrongs  she  has  inflicted  on 
2'ion. 

6f.  The  animals  in  6  represent  the  common  people, 
those  in  7  the  chiefs  and  nobles.— Bozrah  :  Jer.  49i3*. 
S-17.  Edom  is  near  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tho 
country  is  volcanic,  and  these  facts  suggest  this  lurid 
picture  of  judgment.  Edom's  rivers  will  be  turned 
to  pitch,  its  dust  to  brimstone,  the  land  shall  be  a 
smoking,  desolate  wilderness  for  ever  and  ever. 
Pelican  and  bittern  (1423*),  owl  and  raven,  shall 
dwell  in  it  ;  it  shall  be  reduced  to  utter  chaos.  Satyra 
shall  dwell  in  it,  its  rulers  shall  be  destroyed.  Tho 
pakocs  will  be  overrun  with  thorns  and  thistles,  and 
be  the  dwelling-place  of  wild  beasts  and  uncanny 
monsters.  Let  those  who  read  this  book  verify  tho 
description  for  themselves,  for  Yahweh  has  allotted 
Edom  to  these  creatures  as  their  promised  land,  just 
P.S  He  allotted  Canaan  to  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

115.  Confusion  and  emptiness  are  the  words  which 
describe  tho  primeval  chaos  in  Gen.  Iz.  The  line 
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partially  following  LXX,  "And  satyrs  .shall  dwell 
therein,  Her  rulers  shall  not  be  ;  There  shall  be  no 
kingdom  there  to  proclaim,  And  all  her  princes  shall 

bo  no  more.'— 13-15.  Cf.  I32if.*— 14.  night  monster : 

better  Lilith  (rug.),  a  night  demon  among  the  Baby 
lonians  and  Assyrians.  The  Jews  of  Mesopotamia 
kept  up  the  superstition  about  her  till  late  in  tho 
Christian  era,  and  she  is  the  subject  of  several  Ilab- 
binical  stories.  The  representation  of  her  as  Adam's 
first  wife  appears  in  Faust. — place  of  rest:  cf.  Mt. 
1243,  Lk.  1124. — 15.  airowsnake  :  the  reference  to 
hatching  seems  to  favour  the  view  that  a  bird  is 
intended,  but  the  writer  may  have  been  unaware  that 
pythons  are  the  only  snakes  that  hatch. — gather  under 
ner  shadow  :  read,  "  brood  over  her  eggs." 

XXXV.  The  wilderness  shall  become  fruitful  as  tho 
most  fertile  districts  of  Palestine.  Let  the  timid  take 
courage,  for  Divine  vengeance  on  the  enemy  is  at 
hand.  Tho  blind  and  deaf,  the  lame  and  dumb,  will 
be  healed.  The  thirsty  desert  shall  abound  with 
streams  and  springs.  In  tho  haunts  of  wild  creatures 
will  be  grass  for  cattle.  There  shall  be  a  holy  way 
for  pilgrims,  on  which  the  godless  will  not  bo  per 
mitted  to  travel ;  it  will  be  unmolested  by  wild  beasts, 
so  that  the  pilgrims  may  travel  on  it  in  safety  as  they 
go  up  to  Zion. 

1.  rose  :  better  "  autumn  crocus  "  (mg.)  or  "  nar 
cissus."— 3.  Carmel:  pp.  28-30.— Sharon :  p.  28.— 
5-7.  The  descriptions  are  literally  intended.  — 
7.  glowing  sand  :  the  rendering  "  mirage  "  (mg.)  is 
very  attractive.  The  phantom  lake  which  deceives 
the  traveller  in  the  desert  will  bo  replaced  by  real 
pools  of  water.  But  it  forms  no  good  parallel  to 
thirsty  ground,  and  is  not  suitable  in  49 10*. — Ib.  The 
text  has  been  mutilated.  Originally  it  may  have 
run  somewhat  as  follows :  "In  the  haunts  of  jackals 
and  wild  cats  Will  be  a  resting  place  for  your  flocks 
and  herds  ;  The  enclosure  of  the  ostriches  Will  bo 
filled  with  reeds  and  rushes." — 8.  for  those  :  read, 
"  for  his  people,"  and  continue,  "  when  it  walks 
in  the  way,  and  fools  shall  not  go  to  and  fro  in  it.'' 
"  Fools  "  bears  a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual 
sense.  They  are  the  irreligious,  and  they  will  be 
excluded.  The  EV  is  singularly  unfortunate,  since  it 
has  been  commonly  taken  to  mean  that  the  way  to 
heaven  is  so  plain  that  not  oven  a  fool  can  miss  it. 

XXXVI.-XXXIX.  This  section  has  been  extracted 


from  2  K.  iSi.-.-l'Oio,  and  tho  Song  of  HozoLiah  has 
been  added.  .For  an  exposition  see  the  ncu-s  on 
L*  K.  ;  here  we  havo  simply  to  deal  with  the  '^-npr  of 
Hczekiah. 

XXXVlil.  10720,  Thanksgiving  for  Deliverance  from 
Imminent  Death. — This  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
a.  post-exilic  psalm.  Its  absence  in  tho  parallel  narra- 
tine  in  Kings  is  significant.  Apparently  it  was  in 
serted  here  by  an  editor  who  thought  it  suitable  to 
Hezckiah's  circumstances.  If,  as  seems  likely,  it  has 
he;  n  influenced  by  the  Book  of  Job,  it  must  be  post- 
exilic.  The  title  cannot,  any  more  than  tho  1'salm 
titles,  weigh  against  internal  evidence. 

Hezekiah's  writing  after  his  recovery  from  sickness. 
I  thought  that  when  I  had  reached  the  zenith  of  my 
life  I  should  be  banished  to  Sheol,  where  I  should  have 
fellowship  with  Yahwch  no  longer,  nor  yet  with  my 
fellow-men.  My  habitation  (mg.)  is  torn  from  the 
soil.  I  have  rolled  up  my  life  as  a  weaver  rolls  up 
his  web  when  it  is  finished  ;  He  will  cut  me  off  from 
the  thrum  (mg.),  day  and  night  Thou  deliverest  me 
to  my  pain.  I  cried  out  until  morning,  my  bones 
broken  with  torment.  I  twittered  like  a  s-wallow, 
moaned  like  a  dove  ;  my  failing  eyes  looked  up  with 
appeal  to  Yahwch,  that  He  would  bo  my  surety. 
What  shall  I  say  to  Him  ?  It  is  He  who  has  done  it. 
I  toss  all  the  time  I  am  sleeping,  because  of  the  bitter 
ness  of  my  soul.  Lord,  for  this  my  heart  waits  on 
Thee.  Quicken  mo  and  restore  me  to  health.  Afflic 
tion  was  bitter,  but  it  has  been  for  my  peace.  Thou 
hast  kept  back  my  soul  from  tho  pit,  and  utterly 
forgotten  all  my  sins.  For  in  Sheol  there  can  bo  no 
praise  of  Yahwch.  Those  who  descend  to  tho  pit 
cannot  hope  for  His  faithfulness.  Only  the  living  can 
praise  Cod,  tho  father  can  declare  to  his  children 
Yahweh's  faithfulness.  Here  tho  Bong  closes.  20 
seems  to  bo  an  addition  fitting  it  for  use  in  the  Temple. 

10.  noontide  :  lit.  "  stillness.''  Tho  metaphor  is  of 
the  sun  having  risen  to  its  height  and  pausing  before 
it  descends. — 12.  loom  :  better  "  thnim  "  (i»g.),  i.e.  tho 
threads  that  fasten  the  web  to  tho  loom. — From  day 
...  of  me :  better  "  day  and  night  thou  didst  de 
liver  mo  up." — 13.  quieted  myself :  bettor  "  cried. "- 
14c.  He  is  liko  a  debtor  who  is  being  taken  to  prison  ; 
he  appeals  to  Yahweh,  to  tho  creditor  Himself,  to 
become  his  surety  (Job  173). — 15.  Very  difficult. 
Duhm's  restoration,  adopted  above,  gives  tho  probable 
sense. — 16.  Duhm's  emendations  of  tho  obscure  text 
arc  adopted  above. — 181. — Observe  tho  characteristic 
Hebrew  conception  of  Sheol. 
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THESE  chapters  fall  into  two  well-marked  divisions, 
which  may  be  considered  separately. 

(A)  XL.-LV. — These  chapters  contain  no  claim  to 
be  from  Isaiah's  hand  ;  and  no  critical  conclusion  is 
more  certain  than  that  they  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Jerusalem  has  been  laid  waste ;  many  of  its  people 
are  in  exile.  This  demands  a  date  subsequent  to 
its  siege  and  capture  by  the  Babylonians  in  587  B.C. 
The  date  can  be  more  precisely  determined.  Cyrus  is 
mentioned  by  name,  and  his  career  depicted  at  a  time 
when,  though  ho  has  already  won  renown,  Babylon  is 
yet  to  fall  to  his  attack,  the  imminence  of  that  event 
being  one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  prophecy.  We  may 
then  with  confidence  assign  40-48  to  a  date  between 
54(>,  when  Cyrus  gained  his  great  victory  over  Croesus, 
and  the  year  (538)  of  his  triumphal  entry  into  Babylon 
(pp.  61,  77)  :  since  the  latter  event  is  regarded  as 
imminent,  the  actual  date  may  be  c.  540.  Matter  and 
style  alike  suggest  that  49-55  comes  from  the  author 
of  40-48,  but  since  Cyrus  and  the  fall  of  Babylon  drop 
out  of  sight  this  section  is  probably  slightly  later  than 
538. 

The  aim  of  the  prophecy  is  to  console  and  hearten 
the  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  also  the  dejected  inhabitants 
who  had  not  been  deported  from  Judah.  Of  the 
author  we  know  nothing  save  what  we  can  deduce 
from  his  message  ;  it  is  not  even  certain  whore  he 
resided.  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  have  been  suggested  ; 
but  more  probably  he  lived  in  Babylon  or  Jerusalem. 
Possibly  he  lived  in  Babylon  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
before  the  prophecies  were  completed  ;  hence  the 
change  in  tone  which  begins  at  49.  Frequently  this 
mi  known  prophet  is  referred  to  as  "  2  Isaiah." 

The  four  so-called  "  Servant  Songs  "  (42i-4,  49i-6, 
504-9,  52 1 3-53 12)  deserve  special  attention.  In  metre 
and  style  they  stand  out  from  the  context  in  which 
they  are  found.  Their  teaching,  too,  possesses  greater 
depth  of  insight.  Moreover,  first  impressions  suggest 
that  they  might  easily  be  removed  from  their  present 
positions  without  leaving  an  obvious  gap,  indeed  that 
the  connexion  would  gain  by  their  excision.  But  a 
close  examination  reveals  subtle  links  between  them 
and  their  context.  The  best  solution  of  a  complex 
problem  is  to  assign  them  to  2  Is.,  but  to  regard  them 
as  originally  independent  compositions,  subsequently 
inserted  by  him  in  their  present  position.  Round  the 
figure  of  "  The  Servant  of  Yahweh  "  in  these  songs 
has  raged  one  of  the  most  keenly  debated  problems 
of  interpretation.  Some  have  argued  that  the  Servant 
is  an  individual.  But  almost  certainly  he  is  a  per 
sonification  of  Israel.  The  question  then  discussed 
is  whether  the  Israel  personified  is  "  ideal  Israel," 
the  nation  as  it  existed  not  in  concrete  realisation  but 
in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God,  or  the  spiritual 
kernel  of  the  people,  "  an  Israel  within  Israel  "  :  or 
whether  it  is  not  the  actual  Israe],  the  nation  of  history. 
No  theory  will  square  absolutely  with  all  the  facts  of 


the  text,  but  the  difficulties  confronting  the  last- 
mentioned  are  much  more  naturally  and  easily  dealt 
with  than  those  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  other 
theories  ;  in  the  Commentary  the  view  is  adopted  that 
in  the  figure  of  the  Servant  we  are  to  see  the  nation 
Israel,  the  suffering  ambassador  of  Yahweh  to  the 
nations,  Israel  which  had  died  in  the  Exile  and  would 
be  raised  in  glory  by  a  miracle  of  restoration.  This 
recognises  that  though  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  referred 
to,  it  is  in  some  measure  idealised.  "  The  Servant  is 
not  an  ideal  distinct  from  the  nation,  but  the  nation 
regarded  from  an  ideal  point  of  view  "  (Pcako,  Problem 
of  Suffering,  p.  193). 

The  style  is  lyrical.  As  befits  a  prophecy  of  consola 
tion,  the  "  wooing  note  ':  is  predominant.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  theology  is  the  characterisation  of  God. 
No  OT  writer  has  given  us  a  loftier  conception  of 
Yahweh's  unique  majesty.  His  omnipotence  is  shown 
alike  by  His  creative  power  and  by  His  control  of  all 
the  processes  of  both  history  and  nature.  Nations 
and  kings  are  but  tools  whom  He  employs  for  His 
purposes.  Governing  the  march  of  history,  He  is 
perfectly  able  to  predict  its  course.  Yahweh  has 
proved  His  Divine  power  by  predicting  events,  such 
as  the  rise  of  Cyrus,  which  have  afterwards,  within  the 
experience  of  the  people,  been  realised.  In  words  of 
withering  scorn  the  prophet  contrasts  with  Yahwoh 
the  impotent  idols  manufactured  and  worshipped  by 
the  nations. 

But  with  all  His  majesty  Yahweh  is  tender  of  heart. 
He  is  patient  and  long-suffering  like  a  gentle  shepherd. 
Nor  is  Ho  concerned  for  Israel  alone  :  the  nations  too 
are  His  sheep,  though  they  have  wandered  from  Him. 
Israel  occupies  a  peculiarly  privileged  position  as 
Yahweh's  Servant :  but  the  very  purpose  of  that 
service  is  that  the  blessings  of  Yahweh's  religion  may 
be  extended  to  the  nations.  The  OT  reaches  no  greater 
height  than  the  portrayal  of  Israel  suffering  vicariously 
for  the  other  nations,  a  picture  of  such  deep  spiritual 
insight  that  Christians  have  rightly  felt  that  none  save 
Jesus,  who  concentrated  and  exhausted  in  His  own 
Person  Israel's  significance  for  the  world,  has  ade 
quately  met  its  demands.  The  immediate  message  of 
the  prophecy  is  that  Yahweh,  whose  faithfulness  is  as 
sure  as  His  power  and  compassion,  is  about  to  bring 
back  the  exiles  to  Jerusalem,  in  miraculous  fashion 
glorifying  His  people.  So  great  will  be  the  impression 
inade  upon  the  nations  that  they  will  come  humbly 
to  join  themselves  to  the  worshippers  of  so  mighty  a 
God.  See  further  pp.  Olf. 

(B)  LVI.-LXVL— These  chapters  appear  to  be  later 
still.  The  Temple  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt,  though 
the  walls  of  the  city  have  not  been  restored.  Many 
Jews  are  in  exile  in  the  far  lands  ;  but,  though  their 
return  is  hoped  for,  the  prophet's  main  interest  centres 
in  the  Jerusalem  community  itself.  That  community 
seems  to  be  sharply  divided  into  two  factions,  one  of 
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which  contends  for  the  purified  and  reformed  religion, 
the  other  holding  by  the  old  Palestinian  ritual  practices, 
and  in  sympathy  v/ith  the  Samaritans.  The  attitude 
to  the  nations  is  less  kindly  than  that  which  marks 
2  Is.  Ceremony  and  ritual  seem  to  be  put  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  more  vital  elements  of  religion  and 
morality.  The  style,  while  in  some  parts  obviously 
imitating  that  of  2  Is.,  is  unable  to  sustain  a  high  level. 
The  loose  way  in  which  much  of  the  matter  hangs 
together  suggests  indeed  that  the  prophecies  may  pro 
ceed  from  a  number  of  authors  rather  than  from  an 
individual.  The  period  most  suited  to  the  indications  in 
these  chapters  is  the  time  of  Ezra's  reforming  activity, 
shortly  before  Nehemiah's  advent,  say  4,50  B.C. 

Literature  (see  p.  437  for  literature  on  the  whole 
Book  of  Isaiah).— Budde  (in  Kautzsch),  Halicr  (SAT)  ; 
Klostermaim,  Dcute.rnjesaia  ;  Konig,  The  Exile's  Book 
of  Consolation;  Sellin,  Sentbbabel ;  Studien  zur  Ensteh- 
ungsgeschichie  der  judisclien  Gemeindc ;  Das  Ralsel 
des  deuterojesajanischen  Baches ;  Gressmann,  Uebcr 
die  in  Jos.  c.  56 -GG  voraiisgesetzten  zeitgeschichtlichen 
Verhaltnisse  ;  Littmunn,  Ube.r  die  Abfassungszeit  des 
Tritojesa ia  ;  Cramer,  Der  geschichtliche  Hintergrund  der 
Kapilel  56-66  im  Buche  Jesnia.  Special  literature  on 
the  "  Servant  of  Yabweh  "  :  Giesebrccht,  Beitrdge  zur 
Jesaiakritik,  pp.  140-185 ;  Der  Knecht  Jahves  des 
Dcuterojc.S'iia  ;  Budde,  Die  oogennanten  Ebed-Jahwe- 
Lieder  (English  version  in  American  Jourtud  of 
Theology,  July,  1900)  ;  Roy,  Israel  und  die  Welt  in 
Jesa  ia  40-55  ;  ~L&iw,  Die  Ebed- Jahwe-Liedcr ;  Schian, 
Die  Ebed-  Jahive-Licder  ;  Peake,  Problem  of  Suffering 
in  the  OT,  pp.  34-72,  180-103;  Kennett,  The  Ser 
vant  of  the  Lord ;  Workman,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah ; 
Staerk,  Die  Ebed- Jahwe- Lieder  in  Je-«aia  4()ff. 

XL.  1-11.  Prologue  Announcing  the  End  of  the 
Exil3. — If.  The  prophet  seos  in  the  triumphs  of  Cyrus 
the  coming  fall  of  Babylon's  empire,  and  a  revolution 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  exiles.  These  are  God's  voice 
bidding  the  prophet  and  all  who  hear  it  encourage 
His  people.  Let  them  speak  tenderly  to  Jerusalem 
(i.e.  the  nation,  not  the  city).  Her  forced  service  is 
completed,  her  punishment  has  been  more  than 
adequate  to  her  offence, 

3-5.  Rapt  from  earth,  the  prophet  hears  a  heavenly 
being  in  Yahweh's  court  bidding  other  spiritual  beings 
prepare  in  the-  wilderness  a  straight  path  for  Yahweh, 
who  shall  inarch  with  His  people  back  to  their  city. 
Let  all  hills  and  depressions  be  levelled. 

3.  Render,  "  Hark  !  One  is  calling,  Prepare  "  ;  so 
too  in  6. — 5.  A  gloss  added  after  9-11  had  been  cut 
off  from  4  by  the  insertion  of  6-8,  which  originally 
stood  after  n  (see  below). 

9-11.  Zion's  heralds  of  good  news  (render,  "  O  ye 
that  tell  "),  those  who  have  received  the  commission 
of  i,  are  bidden  ascend  the  hills  to  watch  for  Yahweh's 
coming,  and  proclaim  it  as  they  see  Him  approach 
along  the  wondrous  way  through  the  desert.  "  Look," 
cries  the  prophet,  "  Ho  comes  in  might ;  His  arm, 
long  inactive,  has  displayed  His  power.  Before  Him 
goes  the  booty  His  arm  has  won,  His  delivered  people. 
Gently  He  cares  for  them  on  the  journey  as  a  shepherd 
for  his  sheep." 

11.  Read,  "  like  a  shepherd,  and  gather  them  with 
his  arm  ;  the  lambs  he  shall  carry  in  his  bosom  and 
the  ewes  shall  he  lead." 

6-8.  The  Message  which  the  Prophet  is  to  Deliver.— 
6-8  breaks  its  present  context  and  differs  metrically 
from  it.  It  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to,  and 
should  be  inserted  before,  12-31.  Another  heavenly 
voice  floats  to  the  prophet's  car,  bidding  him  proclaim. 
He  asks  (read,  "  1  said."  my.)  what  shall  be  his  pro 


clamation,  and  the  answer  comes,  "  Man  arid  his  power 
are  but  transitory,  whereas  the  word,  the  proclaimed 
purpose,  of  God  endures  for  ever."  The  thought  is 
not  so  much  that  men  are  creatures  of  a  day  as  that 
the  great  kingdoms  are  doomed  when  Yahweh  inter 
venes. 

6.  goodliness :  read,  "  glory  "  (LXX),  or  "  splen 
dour." 

XL.  12-31.  An  Expansion  of  the  Text  Suggested  in 
6  -8.— 12-17.  The  Majesty  of  God,  in  Whose  Eyes  the 
World  is  Insignificant. — God  is  the  Creator,  disposing 
of  earth  and  heaven  as  very  small  things.  No  adviser 
instructed  Him.  The  nations  in  His  sight  are  like 
the  drop  hanging  from  the  bucket,  or  the  dust  on  the 
scale,  too  small  to  count  in  the  bulk.  The  forests  of 
Lebanon  and  the  many  wild  beasts  that  range  them 
would  not  provide  fuel  and  victims  for  a  worthy 
sacrifice. 

14.  path  of  judgement :  rather,  "  the  correct  way. "- 
way  of  understanding:    "how  to  do  it." — 15.  isles: 
properly  "  coastlands,"   but  used  as  a  synonym  for 
"  (distant)  lands." 

17-20.  What  Material  Image  Can  Represent  so 
Mighty  a  God  ?— 4l6f.  should  be  inserted  to  fill  tho 
obvious  gap  between  19  and  20.  In  their  present 
context  they  are  a  disturbing  element.  Addressing 
mankind  the  prophet  asks,  "  If  God  is  so  exalted, 
what  can  represent  Him  ?  A  molten  image  ?  Why 
the  founder  makes  a  core,  which  tho  goldsmith  plates 
with  gold,  the  \vorkmen  heartening  each  other  as  they 
work !  A  wooden  idol  ?  Carved  from  a  tree  and 
propped  securely  lest  it  fall !  How  absurdly  inade 
quate  !  " 

19.  graven  image :  the  original  sense  of  the  word ; 
here  simply  "  image  "  ;  a  molten  image  is  in  question. 
In  20  it  is  used  of  a  carven  image. — and  castcth  .  .  . 
chains :  LXX  omits  ;  delete  as  a  guess  at  unintelligible 
and  corrupt  Heb. — XLI.  6.  Render,  "  Each  helps  the 
other,  and  says  to  his  comrade,  Bo  strong." — 7.  car 
penter:  render,  "artificer." — that  smitetti  the  anvil: 
what  has  the  blacksmith  to  do  here  ?  The  last  delicate 
modelling? — fastened  it:  "it"  may  be  the  gold 
plating  :  the  next  clause  is  a  gloss  from  4020. — XL.  20. 
He  ...  Oblation :  improbable  translation  of  unin 
telligible  text.  Possibly  emend,  "  He  who  cuts  out 
an  imago  (of  wood)." 

XL.  21-26.  God's  Absolute  Power  over  the  Universe 
and  its  Inhabitants. — The  appeal  is  again  to  mankind. 
The  universe  from  the  beginning  has  shown  its  Maker's 
might.  Enthroned  high  above  the  disc-like  earth,  He 
spreads  the  heavens  over  it,  easily  as  if  they  were  but 
a  tent  (cf.  mg.).  History  chows  that  no  earthly  power, 
however  august,  can  for  a  moment  survive  His  attack. 
What  image  can  represent  such  an  one  ?  Even  the 
stars  (recarded  here  as  in  some  sense  personalities ; 
Gen.  2i*,  Job  887*)  are  His  handiwork,  and  He 
summons  them  forth  each  night  to  take  their  ap 
pointed  stations  ;  so  great  is  His  might  that  none  of 
them  dare  play  truant. 

24.  Their  reign  seems  to  end  before  it  has  begun  (my.). 
— 26.  Read,  "  For  fear  of  him  who  is  great  in  might 
and  strong  in  power  not  one  fails." 

XL.  27-31.  Yahweh,  the  Eternal  God.  shall  Strengthen 
All  who  Trust  in  Him. — Israel  complains  that  God  has 
forgotten  her  just  claims.  Does  she  not  see  that  God 
takes  long  views  beyond  her  absorption  in  the  moment? 
Let  her  not  fear  that  He  has  become  decrepit.  On 
the  contrary,  His  overflowing  strength  shall  fill  those 
who  trust  in  Him  so  that  they,  when  even  strong  men 
despair,  shall  riae  above  all  feebleness. 

27.  way :      render,    "  fate." — judgement :     render 
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"right." — passed  away  from:  i.e.,  is  forgotten  by. — 
31.  mount  .  .  .  eagles :  read.  "  Put  forth  wings  liko 
(those  of)  eagles."  The  following  words  are  an  addition 
and  an  anticlimax". 

XLI.  1-5.  The  Conquering  Career  of  Cyrus  Claimed 
by  Yaliweh  as  Evidence  of  His  Power. — 5  is  probably 
an  insertion  made  to  connect  4  with  6f.  after  6f. — for 
which  see  40 19 — had  been  wrongly  interpolated  hor<\ 
Yahweh  calls  the  nations  to  listen  while  He,  as  though 
they  might  be  in  a  court  of  justice,  puts  forward  11'.; 
claim.  He  it  is  who  has  raised  up  Cyrus,  and  caused 
nations  to  bow  before  him:  lie  who  ordains  tl\e 
whole  course  of  history. 

1.  renew  .  .  .  strength:  accidental  repetition  from 
'031,  replacing  some  such  phrase  as  "  awr.il  my  argu 
ment." — 2.  whom  .  .  .  foot:  render,  "  whom  victory 
("  rightoousner-.s  "  often  bears  this  sense)  attends 
wherever  he  goes."- — R<-ad  at  the  end,  "  His  sword 
makes  them  like  dust,  his  bow  like  driven  chaif."— 
3.  So  swift  his  march  that  he  seems  not  to  touch  the 
road  with  his  feet. 

XLI.  8-10.  But  Israel,  who  in  the  person  of  Abraham 
was  summoned  from  Mesopotamia,  is  also  a  chose;! 
instrument  of  Yahweh,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  amid 
these  commotions. 

10.  right  .  .  .  righteousness :  render,  "  My  vindi 
cating  right  hand." 

XLI.  11-16.  All  the  Enemies  of  Israel  shall  Perish.— 
This  section  is  eschatological,  and  probr.bly  later, 
perhaps  much  inter,  than  its  context.  All  Israel's  foes 
shall  perish.  Yahweh's  people  shrtil  destroy  their 
enemies  as  a  threshing-sledge  $•>  powerful  that  it  tears 
in  pieces  the  threshing-floor  it.;elf,  and  even  the  hill 
upon  which- — to  catch  the  breezes  —  the  fioor  is 
situated. 

14.  ye  men  Of:  read,  "thou  worm,"  thus  restm-nig 
the  name-  pair  of  syunn y.ns  as  in  14n  and  Job  2i56. — • 
redeemer:  go'd,  Ru.  220*. 

XLI.  17-20.  Yahweh  will  Provide  Miraculous  Water 
and  Shade  ia  the  Desert  for  the  Returning  Exiles. — This 
continues  10.  It  perhaps  combines  metaphor  with  a 
more  literal  meaning,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  reference  to  the  return  through  the  desert  is  not 
obvious.  The  vindicating  hand  of  Yahweh  will  so 
wonderfully  meet  the  needs  of  His  jx-oplc  on  their 
homeward  way  that  the  nations — probably  the  subject 
in  20 — will  recognise  in  the  miracle  the  power  of 
Isrsj-Ts  God. 

19.  The  kinds  of  tree  named  are  not  certainly 
identified  (cf.  ing.}. 

XLI.  21-29.  Yahweh's  Challenge  to  (h-3  Gods  of  the 
Nations. — The  nations  are  bidden  to  produce  their 
case  and  bring  forward  their  champions — their  idois 
(so  emend  "  strong  reasons  ").  Let  the  idols  show 
that  in  days  gone  by  they  have  foreseen  the  ante 
cedents  of  present  developments,  or  explain  the  events 
now  happening  and  about  to  happen.  They  remain 
dumb,  and  Yahweh  taunts  them  with  their  impotence. 
He  has  raised  up  Cyrus  ;  who  among  them  had  fore 
seen  the  event  ?  Not  one  ;  how  patent,  then,  their 
nothingness ! 

22.  latter  end:  issue. — things  for  to  come:  the 
immediate  development  from  the  present  situation. — 
23.  be  dismayed:  rather  (cf.  ing.),  "  open  our  eyes  in 
wonder." — 25.  come  upon:  read,  "trample  upon."- 
26.  He  is  righteous:  render,  "  Right !  " — is  .  .  .  de- 
clareth:  render,  "was  .  .  .  declared,"  so  in  the  two 
following  clauses. — 27-29.  Read,  perhaps,  "  At  the 
beginning  1  announced  it  to  Zion,  and  to  Jerusalem  I 
gave  a  herald  of  good  news.  But  among  these  gods 
there  was  none,  among  them  no  counsellor  was  found. 


Lo  !    all  of  them  are  nothing,  none  of  them  utters  a 
word.     Their  works,"  etc?. 

rXLII.  1-4.  Th3  Mission  of  Yahweh's  Servant  (the  first 
of  the  four  so-called  "  Servant  Songs";  see  IntrocL). 
— Yahweh  bids  the  nations  consider  His  Servant  Israel, 
whom  He  sustains  and  loves.  He  has  equipped  him 
like  the  prophets  with  His  spirit,  so  that  ho  may 
publish  the  true  religion  to  the  nations.  The  frenzy, 
however,  which  often  accompanied  the  utterance  of 
prophecy  in  the  public  ways  shall  not  characterise 
him  ;  he  shall  be  gentle,  not  crushing  the  damaged 
reed,  or  quenching  the  feebly-burning  wick.  Faith 
fully  shall  he  publish  the  true  religion.  He  shall  not 
1)0  crushed  or  grow  feeble  until  he  shall  have  estab 
lished  the  true  religion  universally,  and  all  lands  look 
to  him  for  direction. 

\.  judgement  here  and  in  sf.  means  the  whole  col 
lection  of  Yahweh's  ordinances  and  decisions  possessed 
by  Israel,  i.e.,  in  effect,  ''  the  true  religion." — 2.  lift 
up:  i.e.  "his  voice. "—4.  fail,  discouraged:  render 
as  mg.  Probably  "  till  "  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought 
before  the  isles. 

XLIL  5-7.  An  Exposition  of  the  Theme  cf  1-4.— 
Yahweh  the  Creator,  has  called  Israel,  taken  him  by 
the  hand,  made  him  a  covenant  and  light  to  the  nations, 
to  bring  them  forth  from  their  prison-house  of  glim 
mering  darkness. 

5.  God,  the  Lord:  read,  "  Yahweh,  the  (true)  God." 
— Insert  "  brought  forth  "  before  that  which. — 6.  in 
righteousness:  i.e.  truly,  of  set  purpose. — Will  hold 
.  .  .  will  keep  .  .  .  and  give:  read,  "  have  held  .  .  . 
have  formed  .  .  .  and  have  given." — covenant  of  the 
people:  an  obscure  expression,  best  interpreted  as  a 
parallel  to  the  following  clause,  "  a  people  embodying 
a  covenant  which  Yahweh  will  make  with  the  nations." 

XLIL  8f.  The  fulfilment  of  His  earlier  predictions, 
the  "  former  things,"  differentiates  Yahweh  from  tho 
gods  of  the  nations,  and  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of 
the  pronhecies  now  made. 

XLII.  10-13.  The  Whole  Earth  is  Summoned  to 
Praise  Yahweh,  for  Ke  is  about  to  Take  the  Field 
against  His  Foes. — Nations  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  tho  sea,  the  far  lands,  the  deserts,  and 
all  dwellers  therein,  must  swell  this  pecan.  Yahweh 
will  utter  a  war-cry,  and  go  forth  on  a  triumphant 
expedition  against  His  foes. 

10.  ye  ...  sea:  read,  "  let  the  sea  roar." — 11. 
Kedar :  the  wandering  tent-dwellers. — Sela :  the  rocky 
fastnesses. — 13.  jealousy:  warlike  rage. 

XLII.  14-17.  Yahweh  has  long  Restrained  Himself : 
at  last  He  will  Crush  Kis  Foes  and  Help  His  Servants. 
— Long  inactive,  Yahweh  is  now  filled  with  desire  to 
intervene.  He  will  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  lands 
of  His  foes  :  but  His  people  Ke  will  bring  carefully 
and  tenderly  home,  thus  overwhelming  the  idolaters 
with  shame. 

15.  islands:  read,  "parched  ground." — 16.  Read, 
"  on  the  way,"  and  omit  the  next  four  words. — 
forsake:  "  leave  undone." 

XLII.  18-25.  Israel's  Piteous  Plight,  a  Punishment 
from  Yahweh. — The  prophet  bids  the  people,  who  have 
not  recognised  Yahweh's  working  in  their  distresses, 
look  beneath  the  surface.  To  all  appearance  they  are 
captives  whom  none  can  deliver.  Will  none  of  them 
see  that  Yahweh  Himself  is  the  author  of  their  mis 
fortune  ?  He  has  chastised  them,  though  they  have 
not  understood  the  discipline. 

19.  A  gloss,  identifying  the  "blind"  and  "  deaf  " 
of  18  ;  a  second  gloss  (19^)  has  been  added.  Both 
take  Yahweh's  Servant  to  be  Israel.— at  peace  with 
me:  difficult;  perhaps  read,  "my  devoted  one." — 
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21.  Probably  editorial— 22.  Figurative  reference  to 
the  restraints  of  captivity. — 23.  this:  i.e.  the  truths 
of  2.)f. — for  .  .  .  COine:  however  blind  hitherto. — • 
24.  Ail  after  robbers  is  a  pious  insertion.  Head,  "  they 
sinned  "  (LXX). — 25.  Continues  question  of  24. 
Render,  "  Who  poured  .  .  .  ?  " 

XLIII.  1-7.  Having  Chastised,  Yahweh  v?ill  Redesm 
KiS  People. — Since  Yahweh  has  sent  Israel  into  exile, 
He  can  bring  her  back.  He  bids  her  bo  of  good 
courage.  His  people  shall  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
calamities  He  brings  upon  thorn,  Ho  will  ransom 
them,  compensating  the  conqueror  with  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  Sheba.  The  sons  of  Israel  shall  be 
gathered  from  their  dispersion. 

16.  The  verbs  are  futures. — 2,  Read,  "  and  rivers 
shall  not." — 3.  Seba:  not  certainly  identified;  pre 
sumably  an  African  state  bordering  on  Ethiopia. — 
4.  men :  read  "  lands." — 5a.  An  insertion. 

XLIII.  8-13.  Israel  Called  by  Yahweh  as  His  Witness 
before  the  Nations. — The  scene  is  again  a  court  of 
justice.  The  nations,  Yahweh's  opponents,  are  already 
assembled  (read  "  are  "  for  "  let  be  ").  Yahweh  com 
mands  His  people  to  be  summoned  as  witnesses  for 
Him.  Blind  as  Israel  may  have  been  to  the  deeper 
significance  of  Yahweh's  actions,  yet  even  she  has 
eyes  to  see  the  facts  of  history.  What  god  can  fore 
cast  and  announce  the  future  as  Yahweh  has  done  ? 
Let  them  produce  any  witnesses  who  can  attest  the 
claim.  Israel  will  attest  Yahweh's  claims  and  con 
vince  the  heathen  of  His  uniqueness.  He  alone  who 
foretold  the  event  can  accomplish  it.  No  strange  god 
did  this.  His  control  of  history  is  absolute. 

9.  former  things:  possibly  read,  "beforehand." — 
or:  translate,  "  and  "  ;  "  witnesses  "  is  the  subject  of 
"  hear,  and  say." — 10.  servant :  read  plural. — ye  may : 
read,  "  they  may." — 12.  and  I  am  God:  add,  "  from 
of  old." — 13.  since:  read  rug.,  and  connect  with  what 
precedes. — let :  render  as  ing. 

XLIII.  14-21.  Yahvveh  will  Work  for  His  People  a 
Deliverance  more  Wonderful  than  the  Exodus. — 14  is 
too  corrupt  to  be  translated  with  confidence.  RV 
understands  it  to  refer  to  a  flight  by  water  of  the 
Babylonians  from  their  fallen  city.  Yalrweh  recalls 
His  people's  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  when 
He  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  So  much  more 
wonderful  will  be  His  new  achievement  that  it  will  be 
quoted  instead  of  the  Exodus  as  the  supreme  evidence 
of  His  redeeming  power.  He  will  make  a  road  for 
the  exiles  through  the  wilderness,  and  cause  rivers  to 
spring  forth  in  the  arid  desert ;  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  wilderness  shall  praise  Him  in  gratitude. 

15.  Omit  am. — 16.  Something  has  been  lost  after 
Lord. — 17.  Translate,  "  Army  and  warriors  together. 
They  lie  down  and  cannot  rise." — IS.  Translate,  "  I 
am  doing  ...  it  is  springing  ...  do  ye  not  perceive 
it  ?  "• — 2Go,  21.  A  late  gloss  ;  notice  the  change  from 
the  2nd  to  the  3rd  person. 

XLIII.  22-XLIV.  5.  Yahweh's  Intervention,  not  Fur- 
chased  by  His  People  but  Entirely  of  His  Grace,  shall 
Bring  New  Life  to  Israel. — It  is  not  that  during  the 
exile  Israel  has  assiduously  bought  Yahweh's  aid  by 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  Nor  has  He  exacted  gifts  and 
incense.  So  far  from  requiring  them  to  buy  swcet-- 
soented  cane  to  make  fragrant  their  choice  sacrifices, 
He  has  been  compelled  to  do  service  for  them,  in  saving 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their  sins.  (Of  His 
grace  He  will  pardon  their  sins.  What  plea  can  they 
advance  ?)  Their  ancestor,  Jacob,  and  the  prophets, 
the  very  rnen  who  should  have  mediated  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel,  sinned  against  Him  ;  the  princes 
profaned  His  sanctuary.  So  Ho  had  given  His  peopjo 


to  tho  ban.  Yet  He  bids  His  chosen  people,  addressing 
them  by  the  pel  name  Jeshuruu — the  upright  one, — 
fear  not.  upon  thorn  Ho  will  pour  out  His  quickening 
life-spirit  hko  rain  on  tho  thirsty  ground.  Their 
vigour  shall  be  renewed,  and  they  shall  flourish  hko 
grass  that  grows  amid  waters  (LXX)  or  willows  on  tho 
banks  of  streams.  Unto  them,  to  share  their  pros 
perity,  shall  come  men  from  the  nations,  giving  their 
adherence  to  Yalnveh,  and  marking  on  their  hands  tho 
inscription,  "  Yaluveh's  "  (c/.  my.),  as  a  sign  that  they 
have  become  naturalised  Israelite.?. 

22?;.  Read,  "  nor  hast  thou  wearied  thyself  over  me, 
0  Israel." — 25L  Probably  a  gloss.  The  connexion 
would  be  improved  by  its  removal. — plead:  as  in  a 
law-court. — 23,</.  Read  (c/.  LXX),  "  Thy  princes  pro 
faned  my  holy  sanctuary "  ;  a  succeeding  parallel 
clause  may  have  been  lost. — will  make:  read  mg. — 
cu?sa :  devoted  to  destruction  (p.  99). — XLIV.  2. 
Jeshurun:  Db.  32 15*,  385,26,  c/.  Nu.  23io*.— 3a 
Metaphorical ;  read  mg. 

XLIV.  G-8,  21-23.  Tiie  Inecmparablen ess  of  Yahweh, 
Who  Redeems  Israo!.— Yahweh  of  (the  heavenly)  Hosts 
(Gen.  2i*.  1  S.  Is*)  asserts  His  uniqueness,  challeng 
ing  any  who  claim  to  have  foretold  the  future  aright  to 
make  their  pretensions  good.  His  people  need  not  fear : 
long  ago,  as  they  can  testify,  He  foretold  what  is  now 
coming  to  pass.  Let  them  remember  the  incom- 
parablencss  of  their  Master.  Ho  blots  out  their  sins 
as  the  sun  disperses  the  morning  clouds.  The  prophet 
adds  a  short  lyr/c,  calling  upon  all  the  universe  to 
praise  Yahweh,  who  so  gloriously  redeems  His  people. 
7.  Read,  "  Who  is  like  me  ?  Let  him  stand  forth 
(LXX),  and  cry  out,  and  declare  and  set  it  (his  case) 
forth  before  me.  Who  foretold  long  ago  what  is  now 
coming  to  pass  ?  Let  them  declare  to  us  (cj.  VSS) 
what  is  yet  to  come  !  " — S'X  Read,  "  Is  there  a  God  or 
a  Rock  'beside  me  ?  " — 21.  Read,  "  Thou  wilt  not  re 
nounce  me  "  (r/.  mg.). 

XLIV.  9-20.  The  Folly  c?  Idol-Worship.— This  late 
insertion  breaks  the  connexion  between  8  and  21,  and 
differs  from  its  context  in  stylo  and  spirit.  Makers  of 
images  are  as  nothing ;  their  beloved  idols  ("  delect 
able  things  ")  bring  them  no  gain.  The  devotees  are 
so  blind  that  they  must  inevitably  be  brought  to 
shame.  He  who  fashions  a  god  has  merely  cast  a 
useless  image.  All  its  devotees  and.  magicians  shall  bo 
put  to  shame  (n).  The  metal-worker,  fashioning  his 
image  over  the  hot  fire,  grows  faint.  The  maker  of  a 
wooden  idol  marks  out  his  block  with  line  and  pencil 
and  carves  it  into  human  shape  for  a  domestic  god. 
He  chooses  a  tree,  which  God  has  planted  and  nourished 
by  His  rain.  With  part  of  it  he  warms  himself  and 
cooks  his  food  ;  tho  rest  he  makes  into  a  god  befora 
whom  he  prostrates  himself,  seeking  help  from  it  ! 
What  absurdity  !  yet  they  are  too  blind  to  see  is. 
Such  men,  getting  satisfaction  from  (not  "  fecdeth  on  " 
as  RV)  wood  that  burns  to  ashes,  are  too  perverted 
to  save  themselves  by  reflecting  that  their  support 
is  a  delusion. 

9.  their  witnesses:  c/.  43g. — that  they  may  be: 
the  inevitable  result  of  conduct  is  often  represented  a? 
its  deliberate  aim. — 10.  An  assertion  rather  t'  vi  «a 
question  :  "  He  who  has  fashioned  a  god,  hr.  but 
molten  .  .  ." — 11.  Obscure;  read  perhaps,  "All  its 
devotees  (c/.  mg.)  shall  be  ashamed,  and  its  magicians 
confounded  :  let  them,"  etc. — 12.  an  axe :  omit  as  a 
gloss  ;  Heb.  is  impossible. — 14.  Heb.  corrupt ;  no  satis 
factory  emendation  is  proposed.  LXX  has  merely, 
"  He  cutteth  wood  out  of  the  forest  which  the  Lord, 
planted  and  the  rain  made  it  grow." — 15.  Connect  tho 
first  clause  with  1,1  :  "  doth  nourish  it  for  kindling." 
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— take  til  thereof :  read  "  kindles  fire  therefrom  "  (LXX). 
— 16.  With  part  thereof:  read,  as  in  if),  ''upon  the 
coals  thereof  (LXX  Syr.)  Read  (</.  LXX),  "he 
roasteth  ilesh,  he  eatetii  roast." — IS.  Read,  "  their 
eyes  are  smeared  over  "  (c.f.  mf/.). 
"XLIV.  24-XLV.  8.  Yahweh's  Commission  to  Cyras. 

— Yalr.vch  reminds  Israel  of  His  power  as  sole  Creator 
of  the  universe.  What  He  created  He  sti'l  controls, 
so  that  He  falsifies  the  predictions  deduced  by  the 
soothsayers  from  the  omens,  and  makes  the  divine'-.-. 
look  foolish,  while  He  fulfils  the  predictions  of  His 
servants  (read  plural),  the  prophets.  Ho  it  is  who 
has  decreed  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  the  Temple, 
and  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  hindrances  are  compared 
to  a  flood,  which  He  will  dry  up  (Ex.  14).  He  it  is 
who  calls  Cyrus  the  shepherd  of  His  people.  To  Cyrus, 
whom  He  has  anointed  for  this  commission,  whom  He 
supports  in  his  career  of  victory,  delivering  to  him  all 
fortified  cities,  He  has  promised  that  Ho  will  go  before 
him,  smoothing  difficulties  from  his  path.  Brazen 
gates  o.nd  the  iron  bars  that  strengthen  them  He  will 
shatter.  He  will  give  him  the  treasures  hoarded  in 
secret  chambers,  Babylon's  spoils  of  conquest.  Yet 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  Israel's,  has  Yahweh 
called  him,  though  he  knew  Him  not,  and  given  him 
a  title  of  honour.  He,  the  only  God,  will  gird  Cyus 
with  strength,  but  kings  who  oppose  him  He  will 
disarm,  that  all  men  may  know  He  is  Yahweh,  sole 
controller  of  the  fates  f>f  mankind.  Let  the  heavens 
fiood  the  earth  with  righteousness  :  from  the  womb  of 
the  earth  let  deliverance  and  prosperity  spring  forth, 
and  let  the  earth  produce  the  triumph  of  His  people. 

24.  is:  rather  "was/"  i.e.  at  the  creation. — 25. 
liars:  render,  "soothsayers." — 28.  Oriental  rulers 
often  styled  themselves  "  shepherd  ''  of  the  nation. — • 
XLV.  1.  loose  the  loins  of:  i.r..  ungird,  and  conse 
quently  disarm. — 7.  peace:  rentier,  "  prosperity.'' -- 
create :  delete  as  repetition  from  preceding  clause. — 
j  If  a  dualistic  doctrine  is  tacitly  attacked  here,  whose 
doctrine  was  it  ?  J.  H.  Moulton  ( Early  Zoroastrianism, 
p.  220)  says  it  was  "that  of  teachers  essentially  akin 
to  the  Magi."  Ho  adds:  "The  existence  of  such  a 
dualist ie  tendency  within  the  field  from  which  he  drew 
his  observations  does  not  prove  any  nexus  bet  .ween  the 
Magi  and  Babylon,  unless  in  their  accepting  Babylonian 
ideas  as  they  accepted  Persian.  But  the  dualism  in 
question  may  quite  well  have  been  Magian  and  not 
Babylonian  at  all." — evil:  calamity,  not  moral  evil. — 
A.  S.  P.]. — 8.  Drop  down:  transitive,  having  same 
object  as  "  pour  down." — righteousness2:  "victory." 
— together:  render,  "also." 

XLV.  9-13.  Yahweh  Justifies  His  Choice  of  Cyrus.— 

Whoever  questions  the  wisdom  of  Yahweh's  working 
through  Cyrus,  He  likens  to  clay  that  would  instruct 
the  potter.  "  Would  ye,"  He  asks,  "  question  Me  as 
to  the  things  that  are  in  process,  or  command  Me  as 
to  the  work  I  have  in  hand  ?  Let  it  suffice  that  I 
•who  created  the  earth  and  mankind,  who  made  the 
heavens  and  control  the  stars,  have  raised  up  Cyrus, 
and  will  prosper  his  doings  to  the  end  that  he  may 
rebuild  Jerusalem  and  free  My  exiled  people." 

9.  thy  work,  He:  read,  "  his  work.  Thou  hast."— 
hands:  i.e.  power.- — 10.  A  gloss. — 11.  Read,  "Do  ye 
ask  ?  Would  ye  command  ?  " — 126.  Cf.  4026. — 13. 
not  .  .  .  hosts :  probably  an  addition  ;  contrast  483. 

XLV.  14-17.  Heathen  Peoples  See  in  the  Deliverance 
of  Israel  the  Might  of  Israel's  God. — The  passage  is 
obscure,  but  possibly  represents  captives  whom  Cyrus 
has  taken  from  the  nations  delivered  up  to  him  in 
exchange  for  Israel  as  passing  the  returning  exiles, 
and  entreating,  through  Israel,  Israel's  God  ;  for 


plainly  the  contrast  of  their  '.i.tcs  s'mws  that  it  is  with 
Israel  alone  that  God  rbMes.  (Head,  "  WiUi.  theo 
God  hides  Himself;  Israel's  Old  is  a  deliverer.")  AH 
idol-worshippers  and  enouiies  of  Yahweh  are  brought 
to  ruin,  whereas  Israel  shall  ncvT  he  confounded. 

14*.  Corrupt;  mid  povhaxv,  "The  captives  of 
Egypt,  the  exiles  of  dish,  a  ad  the  tall  Sabreans,  shall 
pa-,s  before  t'nee."  LXX  rends,  "  thore  is  no  God 
except  thee." — 16.  Render,  "  are  ashamed,"  "  are 
gone." — all  of  them,  together:  consecutive  in  Heb.  ; 
read,  "  all  that  rose  up  against  him  :'  (LXX).. — I'/,  shall 
be  saved:  render,  "  is  delivered." 

XLV.  18-25.  Yahweh  will  Deliver  AH  who  Look  to 
Him. — Yahweh  created  the  cariii  1.)  bo.  not  desolate, 
but  a  dwelling-place  for  man.  Nor  lias  He  concealed 
Himself  in  some  remote  mysterious  shrine,  like  the 
oracles  of  some  heathen  deities.  He  has  declared  the 
truth  when  He  has  been  inquired  of.  Even  now  the 
end  of  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  is  not  that  the  earth, 
apart  from  the  land  of  Israel,  sh;.;l  become  a  desolation 
instead  of  a  dwelling-place.  The  survivor;;  are  bidden 
approach.  They  have  proved  the  impotence  of  their 
portable  gods.  But  Yahweh  long  ago  predicted  these 
events;  the  issue  has  demonstrated  His  control  of 
history.  With  surprising  grace  He  invites  all  men 
to  turn  to  Him  for  deliverance.  Yen,  He  has  pro 
claimed,  and  His  word  cannot  but  fulfil  itself,  that 
every  man  shall  swear  allegiance  to  Him.  He  is  the 
only  source  of  victory  and  sirengih.  His  opponents 
shall  be  discomfited,  but  Israel  shall  boast  of  her 
triumph  through  Him. 

19.  a  place  of:  delete. — in  vain:  read  inrj. — 21. 
bring  forth:  i.r.  perhaps,  "  your  witnesses.'' — 23.  The 
word,  once  uttered,  becomes  almost  a  personality, 
certainly  a  force,  which  will  not  return  until  it  has 
fulfilled  itself  (cf.  f>r>n).  Read  the  first  inn.  rendering, 
substituting  "  truth  "  for  "  righteousness."  —  24. 
unto  me:  read,  "  to  Jacob." — righteousness:  victory. 

— even  .  .  .  ashamed:  read,  "for  his  sake  shall  be 
confounded  and  ashamed  all  they  that  were  incensed 
against  him." 

XLVI.  1-13.  The  Heipisss  Plight  of  Babylon's  Gods 
Contrasted  with  the  Saving  Might  of  Yahweh.— If.  In 
vision  the  prophet  sees  the  images  of  Babylon's  gods 
(two  of  the  most  prominent  are  nr.mcd),  taken  from 
their  proud  pedestals  and  plac'-d  upon  the  victor's 
beasts.  So  far  from  delivering  others,  or  even  their 
own  images,  Bel  and  Nabu  are  carried  away  captive. 
The  general  drift  i;-.  clear,  brt  details  are  uncertain 
owing  to  corruption  of  the  text. — 1.  and  upon  the 
Cattle:  delete  as  gloss  on  "  beasts." — the  things  that 
ye  carried  about:  the  images  carried  in  festive  pro 
cessions,  but  perhaps  after  beasts  we  should  read 
simply,  "  laid  as  a  load  upon  the  weary  cattle." 

3-13.  Yahweh  addresses  all  the  survivors  of  Israel, 
wherever  they  may  dwell ;  He  compares  His  people 
to  an  infant ;  He  has  carried  them  from  birth,  and 
will  carry  them  to  the  end.  How  then  can  He  be 
likened  to  any  image,  which  is  a  burden,  not  a  bearer  ? 
(6-8  is  late,  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  449-20. 
It  pours  scorn  on  the  men  who  weigh  out  precious 
metal  to  be  made  into  an  image  which  they  worship, 
though  they  have  to  bear  it  to  its  pedestal,  from  which 
it  cannot  move  to  the  help  of  its  devotees.  The  apos 
tate  Jews  are  bidden  reflect  on  their  idolatry.)  Let 
His  people  remember  His  former  predictions,  since 
fulfilled,  proving  His  power  to  carry  out  His  will. 
He  is  calling  Cyrus  to  perform  His  plan,  rapid  in  execu 
tion,  like  a  swift-swooping  bird  of  prey.  The  down 
hearted  (LXX)  who  are  despairing  of  salvation  are 
promised  that  Yahweh  shall  bring  it  without  delay. 
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&  made:  read,  "borne." — 8»  shew  yourselves  men : 

read,  "own  your  guilt." — 11.  counsel:  "  purposo." 
— i2f.  righteousness:  "deliverance." 

XLV1I.  1-15.  A  Taunt-Song  of  7riufi)<;h  on  tlio 
FaH  of  Babylon. — 1-7.  Babylon,  erroneously  personi 
fied  as  a  virgin,  as  if  never  before  captured,  is  bidden 
descend  from  the  effeminate  ease  of  her  throne  to  the 
menial  task  of  grinding  the  hand-mill.  The  garments 
of  a  secluded  princess  she  must  lay  aside,  to  wade 
through  the  fords.  For  Yahwch's  vengeance  is  in 
exorable,  and  she  who  queened  it  over  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  must  go  into  the  darkness  of  captivity. 
When  Yahweh,  angry  with  His  people,  suffered  His 
land  to  be  profaned  by  the  invader,  and  His  people 
to  bo  taken  captive  to  Babylon,  she  treated  them  with 
cruelty,  thinking  ever  to  maintain  her  proud  position, 
unaware  that  this  was  Yahweh's  doing  and  that  He 
would  control  its  issue. 

8-15.  But  though  she  lives  in  voluptuous  ease  and, 
serenely  insolent,  boasts  her  unrivalled  position,  she 
shall  be  bereaved  of  husband — the  figure  changes  to 
that  of  a  favourite  wife  in  the  harem — and  children  in 
one  moment,  nor  shall  the  magic  in  which  the  Baby 
lonians  were  pre-eminent  and  arrogantly  confident 
ward  off  the  danger.  Calamity  shall  come  which  all 
theso  resources  will  be  powerless  to  avert.  Let  her 
try  these  impotent  magical  arls  !  Let  the  astrologers 
and  compilers  of  the  monthly  calendars  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days  help  her  now  !  They  shall  be  as  stubble 
licked  up  by  the  flame  of  disaster.  Unable  to  save 
themselves,  how  can  they  deliver  her  ?  Ihey  stumble 
to  destruction  and  she  is  left  to  her  fate. 

3f.  and  will  .  .  .  redeemer:  read,  "and  will  not 
refrain  saith  our  redeemer."- — 7.  Render,  "  I  shall  live 
for  ever,  a  queen  to  eternity.  Thou  didst  not,"  etc. — 
8.  carelessly:  care-free. — 9,  in  their  full  measure: 
LXX  and  Syr.  "suddenly." — 11.  Read  mg. — 12. 
Stand  now:  render,  "persist,  pray."' — strike  terror 
(mg.) :  i.e.  into  the  demon  who  causes  the  calamity. — 
13.  from  .  .  .  thee:  connect  with  "  prognostieators," 
and  render,  "  prognostieators  of  the  quarters  whence 
(evil)  shall  come  upon  thee." — 156.  Render,  "  Such 
have  they  proved  to  thee  for  whom  thou  didst  toil 
from  thy  youth"  (omitting  "  they  that  have  trafficked"). 

XLVIII.  1-11.  A  Recapitulation  of  tho  Argument 
from  Prophecy. — To  the  original  text  a  redactor  has 
added  a  commentary  (bracketed  below)  from  a 
different  standpoint.  Whereas  the  prophet  regarded 
Israel  as  having  more  than  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
sins,  the  additions  represent  her  as  obstinately  and 
inveterately  sinful,  and  long  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  images. 

"  Hearken,"  says  Yahweh  to  His  people  [proud  of 
their  nationality  and  attached  to  His  cnltus].  "  Long 
ago  I  predicted  what  later  I  suddenly  accomplished. 
[Knowing  thine  inveterate  obstinacy,  4]  I  announced 
beforehand  my  intentions  [lest  thou  shoiiklst  attribute 
the  events  to  thine  idols,  5//J.  Thou  hast  heard  .  .  . 
wilt  thou  not  admit  it  '!  Now  I  announce  things 
hitherto  unrevealed  [lest  thou  shouldst  say,  "  I  knew 
them,"  70]  unheard  and  unknown  by  thee  [because  I 
knew  that  thou  hast  ever  been  a  traitor.  For  My  own 
sake  I  am  not  destroying  thee.  I  have  refined  thee  in 
a  furnace,  but  no  silver  did  I  gain,  86-10].  For  My 
name's  sake  I  do  it  [how  it  is  profaned  !]  and  share  My 
glory  with  none  other." 

if.  All  after  "  Jacob  "  is  from  the  redactor :  note 
the  change  from  2nd  to  3rd  person. — waters:  read 
"  loins."— 6.  Render,  ''I  am  showing"  (cf.  mg.). — • 

8.  Read,  "  thine  car  have  I  not  opened  "  (LXX). 

9.  Yahweh  will  not  extirpate  His  people  because  then 


His  cultus  would  come  to  an  end. — Read;  "  and  for 
my  praise  do  I  spare  thee." — 10.  Render,  "  but  not 
with  gain  of  silver.'" — Read  perhaps,  "  I  have  tried 
(,-;;//.)  thee  in  the  fi.rnaee  in  vain." — \\n.  Read  simply, 
"  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  do  it." 

XLVIII.  12-16.  The  "Hew  Things"  which  Yahweh 
Shows. —  Yahweh  emphasizes  His  incomparable  and 
eternal  majesty  as  Creator.  When  Ho  had  fashioned 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  at  His  word  they  took  their 
places.  Let  Israel  assemble  and  answer  His  question, 
''  What  heathen  god  has  foretold  that  which  is  now 
taking  place  ?  Who  has  brought  Cyrus  forth  to  do 
His  will  on  Babylon  ?  "  It  is  He  who  has  called  him 
and  prospered  his  way.  He  is  not  speaking  in  secret 
but  from  the  time  when  the  event  comes  into  being  He 
announces  (its  end  ?). 

15.  he  Shall  make:  read,  "  I  have  made  "  (LXX). — 
16.  The  last  clause,  suddenly  introducing  the  speaker, 
as  2  Is.  never  does,  is  a  gloss. — spirit:  prophetic 
spirit ;  object  to  "  sent." 

"XLVffl.  17-19,  Had  Israel  but  Obeyed  Yahweh!— 
This  is  a  later  passage,  looking  forward  to  a  grey  future 
far  other  than  the  glowing  picture  painted  by  2  Is. 
Yahweh  saith,  "  I  am  thy  God,  0  Israel,  and  would 
fain  lead  thee  in  paths  of  prosperity.  Hadst  thou 
but  followed  My  leading  thou  wouldst  have  enjoyed 
perpetual  peace,  like  a  perennial  stream  ;  a  prosperity 
beyond  measure  and  a  posterity  beyond  counting. 
Nor  would  thy  name  have  been  cut  off." 

13.  righteousness :  the  prosperity  which  righteous 
ness  brings. — 19.  his:  read  "  thy  "  (LXX). 

XLVIli.  20-22.  Tho  Joyous  Song  of  the  Returning 
Exiles. — The  exiles  on  their  return  exhort  one  another 
to  publish  the  salvation  which  Yahweh  has  brought, 
bow,  repeating  the  wonders  of  the  Exodus,  He  miracu 
lously  provides  them  with  water  as  they  pass  through 
the  desert  to  Jerusalem. 

20.  from :  out  of  the  midst  of,  not  fearing  the 
Chaldeans,  but  escaping  so  as  not  to  be  involved  in 
their  ruin. — 22.  An  insertion  from  Slzi. 

XLIX.  1-6.  The  Preparation  of  Yahweh's  Servant, 
and  its  Purpose  (the  second  Servant  Song). — The 
Servant  of  Yahweh  speaks,  bidding  the  far  lands 
hearken  ;  for  them  he  has  a  glorious  message,  which 
is,  however,  not  uttered  at  once  but  forms  the  climax 
of  the  song  (6).  "  Yahweh  has  from  my  earliest  days 
ordained  and  nominated  me  to  be  Hi",  Servant.  My 
mouth  He  has  made  like  a  keen  blade,  for  I  am  to 
speak  for  Him  a  piercing  word.  Like  an  arrow  saved 
in  the  quiver  for  a  special  quarry  He  has  made  me 
ready  against  the  time.  But  when  He  told  me  that 
He  would  use  me  to  His  glory  I  answered,  '  With  no 
result  have  I  exhausted  my  strength  :  yet  my  right 
and  reward  arc  in  Yahweh's  keeping.'  But  now  the 
moment  has  come.  Yahweh  purposes  to  bring  His 
exiles  home,  and  I  am  glorified  in  His  sight,  and  He 
is  become  my  strength.  Nor  will  this  task  "suffice  Him  : 
He  will  make  me  a  light  for  the  nations  to  achieve  a 
world- wide  deliverance." 

4.  judgement:  render  "right,"  i.e.  what  is  due  to 
me. — 5.  This  very  difficult  and  certainly  corrupt  verse 
has  been  variously  construed  and  emended.  Read 
perhaps,  "  And  now  Yahweh  that  formed  .  .  .  servant, 
promiseth  to  bring  Jacob  again  to  him  and  to  gather 
Israel."  It  is  Yahweh,  not  the  Servant,  who  brings 
back  Jacob. — 6.  that  thou  shouldest  ho  my  servant: 
delete  as  an  incorrect  gloss. — salvation:  i.e.  deliver 
ance  ;  read  mg. 

XLIX.  7-12.  The  Glorious  Home-Coming  of  the 
Exiles. — To  Israel,  despised  and  oppressed,  Yahweh 
promises  a  reversal  of  fortune  so  wonderful  that  kings 
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in  astonishment  shall  do  homage  to  Israel,  recognising 
him  as  Yahweh';;  chosen.  When  the  time  is  vino 
Yahv/ch  rc-.pond;!  to  his  appeal.  Ho  will  preserve  him 
and  restore  him  to  tho  deserted  homeland,  bidding  the 
exiles  and  prisoners  oomc  fortli.  He,  their  shepherd, 
will  feed  them  0:1  their  way  through  the  barren  country. 
Nor  shall  the  sirocco  or  the  sun's  heat  strike  them,  for 
He  will  lead  their,  ivom  the  most  distant  dispersion  by 
tree-shaded  streams,  along  a  road  miraculously  made 
over  mountain  and  plain. — 7.  Read,  "  whom  nations 
abhor." — rulers:  in  bad  sense,  "  tyrants." — worship: 
render,  "do  homage.'" — 8.  acceptable  time:  a  time 
of  favour.  The  perfects  are  perfects  of  certainty,  "I 
will  answer,"  "I  will  help."- — Render,  "raising  up," 
"making";  the  subject  in  Ynhweh. — 10.  heat:  i.e.. 
the  hot  wind  (LXX).  Mg.  is  wrong  ;  a  mirage  cannot 
"smite"  (35;*). — Sinim :  possibly  Syene  in  the  S.  of 
Egypt,  where  there  was  certainly  a  settlement  of  Jews 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

XLIX.  13.  A  Short  Lyric  Appended  to  the  Foregoing-. 
XLIX.  14-21.  Jerusalem  shall  be  Forthwith  Rebuilt 
and  Repeopled. — Zion  has  believed  herself  forgotten  of 
Yahweh.  But  though  a  mother  should  forget  her 
babe  He  will  not  forget  Zion.  His  plan  for  rebuilding 
it  He  has  cut  upon  the  palms  of  Hi;;  hands  that  it  may 
be  ever  before  Him.  Zion's  builders  (>,-ig.)  shall 
speedily  get  to  work,  while  her  destroyers  shall  haste 
out  of  "the  city.  From  all  sides  the  dispersed  people 
return  ;  they  shall  be  to  the  newly-built  city  as  orna 
ments  to  a  new-made  wife.  Though  all  the  waste 
places  be  made  habitable  (?)  still  the  people  shall  more 
than  fill  them.  Oppressors  shall  be  far  away.  Those 
born  while  the  city  lay  desolate  are  so  many  as  on 
their  return  to  strive  in  Zion's  hearing  for  room. 
And  Zion  shall  ask  herself  in  bewilderment,  "  Who 
hath  borne  and  reared  me  these  when  1  was  childless  ?  " 
(cf.  Gen.  162). 

18.  Cf.  Jer.  232. — 19.  There  is  a  considerable  gap 
in  the  text  after  destroyed. — 21.  Read  mg. — an  exile 
and  wandering  to  and  fro:  omit  with  LXX  this  clause, 
which  spoils  the  picture.  In  the  last  clause  read, 
"  And  these,  whence  are  they  ?  " 

XLIX.  22-L.  3.  The  Promises  to  Zlc-n  Elaborated 
and  Confirmed. — At  a  sign  from  Yahweh  the  nations 
shall  with  solicitous  care  bring  back  the  exiles  to  Zion. 
Kings  and  queens  shall  tend  them  and  do  thorn  abject 
homage  (is  it  too  abject  for  the  prophet  to  have  penned 
23  or  26  ?).  So  shall  His  people's  trust  in  their  God 
be  justified.  But  from  such  mighty  ones  ctm  the 
captives  be  freed  ?  Yes  :  for  Yahweh  will  fight  His 
people's  battle,  and  cause  their  oppressors  to  slay  one 
another  ;  all  men  shall  know  that  He  is  the  deliverer. 
He  has  not  finally  divorced  Israel — that  would  have 
required  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Nor  has  debt  compelled 
Him  to  sell  His  children  into  slavery  ;  He  has  banished 
them  as  a  punishment,  and  so  He  can  bring  them 
back.  Why  so  reluctant  to  respond  ?  Do  they  doubt 
His  power,  "the  power  of  Him  who  can  dry  up  the  sea 
and  veil  the  heavens  in  darkness  ? 

22.  bosom:  the  fold  of  the  garment. — 24.  Read 
Vulg,  and  Syr.  (mg.). — L.  2.  Apparently  an  appeal  to 
a  well-known  tradition  of  Yahweh's  exploits  at  the 
creation.  Read  perhaps,  "  Their  fish  dry  up  (LXX), 
because  there  is  no  water,  and  their  monsters  on  the 
parched  land." 

L.  4-9.  The  Confidence  of  the  Servant  in  Yahweh 
(the  third  Servant  Song).— Here,  as  in  49i-6,  the 
Servant  is  the  speaker.  "  Yahweh  has  given  me  the 
eloquence  of  a  disciple  that  I  may  know  how  to  answer 
the  godless  with  upright  words.  Every  morning  He 
imparts  instruction  to  me  as  to  a  disciple,  nor  have 


insult  and  cruelty  caused  me  to  shrink  from  the  torfe 
Ho  has  set  me.  Through  Hia  help  I  have  not  be-,-n 
overwhelmed  ;  upon  me,  confident  that  I  shall  nut 
finally  be  put  to  shame,  tlic.se  cruelties  have  made  no 
more  impression  than  though  I  had  l:cen  flint.  My 
vindication  is  near.  Let  any  accuser  come  forward 
and  we  will  submit  our  case  to  Him.  He  will  help 
mc — who  will  pronounce  me  wrong  ?  My  adversaries 
shall  perish  like  a  moth-eaten  garment." 

4.  The  text  is  certainly  corrupt.  For  sustain,  a 
guess  at  an  otherwise  unknown  word,  read  "  answer," 
and  for  with  words  him  that  is  weary :  he  wakeneih : 
a  not  difficult  emendation  gives  "  the  godless  with 
upright  words."- — 7,  will:  render,  "  doth."— 8.  justi- 
fic-th:  'i.e.  pronounces  in  the  right,  opposed  to — 9. 
condemn  :  i.e.  pronounce  in  the  wrong. 

L.  lOf.  A  Late  Appendix.— The  song  (4-9)  is  applied 
to  the  conditions  of  a  later  time  when  the  pious  Jews 
were  oppressed  by  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Let  the  pious  Jew  hear  (LXX)  the  Servant's  voico, 
and  despite  his  pitiful  plight  trust  in  Yahweh.  Those 
who  kindle  the  flames  of  persecution  and  strife  shall 
become  the  victims  of  their  own  fire,  and  by  His 
doom  shall  lie  in  a  place  of  pain  (Gehenna  may  be 
meant). 

iOa.  is  not  a  question. — 11.  gird  .  .  .  with:  emend, 
"  set  allamc." 

LI.  1-8.  A  Heartening  Consolation. — Yahweh,  in 
words  that  echo  064-9,  bids  His  people,  who  seek  tho 
victory  which  ever  eludes  them,  consider  their  origin. 
Abraham  was  but  one  ;  yet  He  made  him  a  great 
people  :  how  much  more  from  a  people,  though  their 
numbers  be  decreased,  can  He  make  a  mighty  nation. 
He  will  comfort  Zion — the  perfects  of  3  are  "  perfects 
of  certainty " — her  ruins  shall  be  rebuilt  and  her 
waste  places  made  fruitful  as  Eden.  Instruction  in 
the  true  religion  shall  go  forth  from  Him  as  a  light 
for  the  nations.  Hia  vindicating  victory  is  near  at 
hand  ;  His  power  shall  judge  the  nations.  Though 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  and  men  perish  like  gnats 
(mg.),  His  victory  shall  be  eternal.  Let  not  His 
people,  who  know  His  vindicating  power  and  under 
stand  His  instruction,  fear  the  taunts  of  men.  Their 
oppressors  shall  vanish  like  moth-eaten  garments,  bat 
His  victory  shall  endure  for  ever. 

1.  Read,  "  ;md  to  the  quarry  whence  ye  were 
dig-zed."— 46-5.7.  Read,  "for  a  law  shall  go  forth  from 
me,  and  my  judgement  for  a  light  of  the  peoples. 
Suddenly  I.  bring  near  my  victory,"  etc. — 8.  Trans 
late,  "  arid  the  earth  as  a  garment ;  the  world  shall 
fall  to  pieces  and  they,"  etc.— be  abolished:  read 
"  fail  "  (LXX,  Vulg.). 

LI.  9-11.  An  Appeal  to  Yahweh  to  Display  His 
Might  as  of  Old. — Let  Yahweh's  strong  arm  manifest 
its  power  as  it  did  in  slaying  the  dragon  Rahab,  the 
personification  of  the  mighty  deep  regarded  as  the 
power  of  Chaos  (Job  9i3*).  This  thought  naturally 
suggests  another  work  of  Yahweh's  arm,  the  drying 
up'  of  tl'.e  Red  Sea,  the  more  easily  that  Rahab  was 
an  emblem  for  Egypt  (<•/.  307*).— 10.  great  deep:  this 
expression  makes  it  clear  that  the  reference  to  the 
Exodus  begins  only  with  the  following  words. — 11.  A 
scribe's  quotation  from  35 10. 

LI.  12-18.  Israel,  Trusting  in  Yahweh,  Need  Havo 
no  Fear. — "  Since  it  is  I,  Yahweh,  who  am  comforting 
thee,  how  canst  thou  fear  mortal  man,  and  how  forget 
that  Yahweh  is  the  omnipotent  Creator,  so  that  thou 
art  ever  in  fear  of  the  (Chaldean)  oppressor  ?  Tho 
crouching  (prisoner  ?)  shall  soon  be  freed  :  he  snail 
not  perish. ~  I  am  Yahweh,  controller  of  the  ocean. 
My  spokesman  have  I  made  thee,  and  jealously  have  i 
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guarded  thee  that  I  may  stretch  out  (Syr.)  the  (new  ?) 
heavens  and  establish  the  (new  ?)  earth,  calling  Zion 
My  people."  (??). 

12.  Who  art  thOU,  thai:  Heb.  idiom  for  "how 
canst  then.  ? :' 

LI.  17-LII.  12.  The  Sorrow  of  Jerusalem,  which 
shall  Give  Place  to  Joy. — 17-20.  The  prophet,  obviously 
familiar  with  the  vision  of  Jer.  25is,  pictures  Jeru 
salem  as  staggering  under  the  stupefaction  caused  by 
the  draught  which  Yahweh  in  His  anger  has  compelled 
her  to  drink.  Two  pairs  of  evils  (expressed  in  Hcb. 
by  word-plays)  have  befallen  her,  and  who  is  there  to 
comfort  her  (read  "  who  shall  "  for  "  how  shall  1  " 
with  VSS).  Under  the  fury  of  Yahweh  her  sons  are 
like  an  antelope  exhausted  by  its  vain  struggles  in  the 
net. — 18.  Apparently  a  quotation  added  by  a  scribe. 

LI.  21-23.  But  Jerusalem  shall  no  more  drink  of 
the  stupefying  draught  ;  the  oppressor  who,  like  an 
eastern  conqueror  striding  over  the  prostrate  bodies 
of  his  captive  foes,  has  arrogantly  afflicted  her  shall  be 
compelled  to  drink  it  instead.—' 23.  thy  soul :  render, 
"  thee  "  ;  "  soul  "  in  Heb.  often  means  "  self." 

LII.  If.  With  evidently  designed  contrast  to  47, 
where  Babylon  is  bidden  sit  in  the  dust  and  remove  her 
fair  apparel,  Zion  is  exhorted  to  awake  and  put  on 
garments  of  beauty.  She  shall  no  longer  be  the  slave 
of  the  uncircumcised  (Chaldsean)  :  let  her  rise  from 
the  dust  and  free  herself  from  her  bonds. 

2.  sit  thee  down:    i.e.  on  a  throne  (cf.  47 1).     But 
read,  "  arise,  0   captive  Jerusalem."     The  continua 
tion  of  z  has  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  52  3-6. 

LII.  3-6,  which  breaks  the  exhortation  to  Zion,  re 
sumed  in  7,  is  marked  by  a  view  of  Israel's  history 
different  from  that  of  2  Is.,  contains  late  phrases,  and 
is,  unlike  its  context,  in  prose  ;  it  is  therefore  a  late 
addition.  Yahweh  assures  His  people  that  they  were 
delivered  to  their  oppressors  for  no  fault,  and  not  for 
money  shall  they  be  ransomed.  To  Egypt  they  went 
originally  as  guests  (Gen.  45g-2o)  ;  nor  had  Assyria 
just  cause  for  oppressing  them.  "  Now,  what  do  I 
find  here — My  people  unjustly  taken  away,  My  Temple 
overthrown,  My  name  constantly  spurned  !  In  the 
day  of  reckoning  My  people  f.hall  know  the  meaning 
of  that  name,  and  that  it  is  I  who  am  now  speaking 
to  them." 

3.  sold :  in  the  sense  of  Jg.  1114. — 5.  they  .  .  .  howl : 
difficult  in  form  and  meaning,  not  supported  by  LXX. 
Of  several  emendations  "  my  temple  is  cast  down  "  is 
accepted  above. — 6.  behold  It  Is  I :  these  words  belong 
to  the  beginning  of  7,  but  read  simply  "  behold." 

LII.  7-9.  Behold,  he  who  brings  glad  news  of  de 
liverance  is  speeding  over  the  mountains.  All  the 
watchers  from  the  city  shout  for  joy  because,  so  near 
that  they  can  look  in  His  face  ("  eye  to  eye  "),  they 
behold  Yahweh  approaching  to  reign  in  Zion.  Let 
the  ruined  city  break  forth  into  exultant  song  ! 

7.  Read,  "  Behold,  hastening  upon  the  mountains." 
— reigneth:  i.e.  is  about  to  assume  his  position  as 
king. — 8.  Read  simply,  "  All  thy  watchmen  lift  up," 
etc. — shall  see  .  .  .  when :  render,  "  see  .  .  .  how  " 
(mg.). — 9.  Waste  places :  ruins. 

LII.  10-12.  Yahweh  has  thrown  back  the  clinging 
garment  that  might  hamper  His  arm,  and  all  the 
world  shall  see  the  deliverance  He  will  work.  .  .  .  Let 
the  exiles  depart  from  Babylon,  the  people  and  the 
priests,  who  bear  the  sacred  vessels,  alike  having  made 
themselves  ceremonially  pure.  Nor  shsJl  their  de 
parture  be  a  hurried  flight  like  the  Exodus  from  Egypt, 
for  Yahweh  will  be  both  vanguard  and  rearguard. 

LII.  13-LUI.  12.  The  Vindication  of  the  Servant  of 
Yahweh  (the  fourth  of  the  Songs  of  the  Servant  of 


Yahweh). — LII.  13-15.  Yahweh  announces  that  His 
Servant  Israel  shall  be  raised  to  a  position  so  glorious 
that,  even  as  many  were  appalled  at  his  pitiable  plight, 
so  nations  shall  do  him  homage  and  kings  be  reverently 
silent  in  his  presence,  beholding  so  wonderful,  so 
unheard-of  a  transformation. 

13.  shall  deal  wisely:  translate  "prosper"  (mg.), 
but  probably  the  easy  emendation  "  Israel  "  is  to  be 
accepted. — 14.  thes:  read  "him,"  with  Targum  and 
Syr.  A  parallel  line  such  as  "  and  princes  shuddered 
at  him  "  seems  to  have  been  lost. — The  words  in 
brackets  are  introduced  in  Hcb.  by  "  so."  The  picture 
eecms  to  be  that  of  a  leper  so  disfigured  as  hardly  to 
seem  human  (mg.).  Possibly  they  should  follow  53a. 
If  retained  here,  read  "  for  his  visage  was  marred." — 
15.  sprinkle:  an  impossible  translation,  nor  is  mg. 
well  based.  Read  "  shall  do  homage,"  with  nations 
as  subject. — shut  their  mouths :  cf.  Job  29gf. 

LIII.  1-3.  At  this  point  the  nations  begin  to  speaku 
their  words  continuing  apparently  as  far  as  na. 
First  they  utter  their  thoughts  concerning  the  change 
in  Israel's  fortunes,  "  Who,"  they  ask,  "  could  have 
believed  what  we  have  heard  (mg.)  ?  To  whom  was 
the  working  of  Yahweh  revealed  ?  Why,  Israel  afore 
time  (so  emend  "  before  him  ")  grew"  up  like  a  shoot" 
from  the  roots  of  a  tree  that  has  been  cut~ddwri,~  or  a 
Feeble  plant  in  an  arid  soil.  Far  from  possessing 
beauty  such  as  fascinates,  he  was  despised,  pain- 
stricken,  and  diseased,  so  that  men  turned  from  him 
in  revulsion,  and  we  paid  him  no  regard." 

2.  nor  comeliness:  delete  as  a  gloss,  and  render 
following  words  as  mg. — 3.  rejected  of  men:  a  fine 
thought,  but  the  Heb.  is  very  dubious  ;  possibly 
emend,  "lightly  esteemed." — sorrows  .  .  .  grief: 
render,  "  pains  .  .  .  sickness,"  and  so  in  4. 

LIII.  4-6.  "  But  now  we  recognise  that  it  was  our 
sicknesses  and  pains  which  he  was  bearing  when  we 
thought  him  stricken  with  leprosy  by  God  as  the 
punishment  of  his  sins.  Not  his  sins  but  ours  were 
the  cause  of  his  suffering  :  he  suffered  chastisement 
in  order  to  bring  us  prosperity  and  healing.  We,  not 
knowing  Yahweh  the  shepherd,  wandered  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd  :  but  upon  him  Yahweh  made  to 
light  the  sin  of  us  all." 

4.  stricken :  this  terra  is  used  especially  of  a  leper. — 
5.  bruised:  render,  "crushed." — of  ciir  peace:,  i.e. 
which  was  to  bring  us  peace = prosperity. 

LJJUU  *j-9,  "  Though  he~was  oppressed  he  made  no 
protest,  but  suffered  with  the  meekness  of  a  sheep  led 
to  slaughter  or  shearing.  Debarred  from  (so  emend 
"  by  oppression  and  ")  justice  he  was  taken  off  (i.e.  by 
death)  and  who  considered  his  fate  (so  emending 
simply  "  and  as  for  his  generation  who  among  ihem 
considered  "  ),  cut  off  Jrorn  life  and  stricken  to  death 
(LXX)  for  our  "Reading  "ouY  transgressions  "  by  an 
easy  emendation" for  "  the  transgressions  of  my  people  ") 
rebellions  !  His  grave  was  made  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  evil-doers  (so  emend  "rich")  his  tomb,  despite 
his  life  of  innocence."  The  last  words  are  probably  a 
metaphorical  "way  of  saying  that  Israel  had  lost  its 
national  existence  in  exile. 

7.  yot  ho  hiunb?c-t!  himself:  po-.sihh-  the  text,  which 
is  awkward,  originally  read,  "  but  ho  made  no  answer 
for  himself  "  (v^lo  for  wehu),  and  the  words  and  opened 
not  his  mouth,  the  repetition  of  which  is  suspicious,  are 
a  correct  gloss. — 9.  in  his  death:  literally  as  mg. 
This  seems  almost  absurd ;  the  text  by  a  slight 
alteration  might  perhaps  bo  translated  "  his  burial- 
mound  "  ;  in  any  case  some  such  parallel  is  needed 
here. 

LIII.  10-12.  The  text  of  these  verses  is  so  corrupt 
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that  any  translation  ia  hazardous.  This  is  apparent 
even  m"  the  English,  in  winch  Yalvweh  is,  according  to 
the  usual  interpretation  third  (••  the  Lord  '"),  second 
("  thou  ''),  and  first  (•'  I  '")  person. 

But  though  men  regarded  him  with  scorn,  Yahweh 
took  pleasure  in  His  Servant,  and  delivered  his  soul 
(="him,"  in  Heb. ""idiom)  from  trouble.  He  caused" 
him  to  see  light  and  be  satisfied,,  in  his  descendants 
brought  him  justice.  (The  f"i'(v<V,-,o-  ;•;  ;,u  ottempl, 
removing  doublets,  emending,  ami  using  hini-i  from 
LXX,  to  give  approximately  what  is  no,-,-  rendered 
by  lof.  down  to  "justify,"  except  tin-  words  "my 
righteous  servant"  whi-.;u  in  H<-'>.  folio-,, •  ''justify.' 
From  this  point  it  would  seem  ti.  i  the  :: .• 
to  speak  and  Yahvveli  pronounces  His  verdict'  upon" 
His  Servant.}  "An  object  of  scorn  (so  emending 
"  rigliteous  ")  my  servant  may  be  to  tJie  nu'.'iy,  though 
he  is  bearing  their  iniquities  ;  therefore  1;  •  ,  lia!l  inherit 
(so  LXX  for  "  1  will  divide  him  a  portion  '")  with  the 
great,  and  with  earth's  rulers  shall  he  share  dominion 
(this  seems  to  bo  the  meaning  of  "  dividing  the  spoil 
with  the  strong")  since  In-  p  ".::  ••>  out  his  life-blood, 
and  was  numbered  with  the  rebellious,  when  al!  II  e 
while  lie  was  beM'hi;/  the  M;>.S  of  the  many,  intci'j. 
for  the  rebellious.'' 

LIV.  Zion  shu-.il  bo  Restored  to  her  Place  as  Yaluveh's 
Wife,  Never  again  to  be  Rejected. — The  pod  pictures 
Zion  as  a  barren  wif".,  It  it  desolate  bv  IK  i 
Let  her  break  into  transports  of  joy,  fov  Y'alnveh 
promises  that  her  children  shall  yet  be  more  than  th;; 
children  of  a  wife  not  d-  •  many  that  her 

tent  must  be  cnLirgcd.  J!e  bids  In  c  "stretch  forth 
her  tent-hangings  "  (so  LXX),  without  stint  Lengthen 
ing  the  cords  and  strength!  tiing  the  tei  '  -pegs  to  sup 
port  the  larger  tent.  For  Zn  litants  shall 
overflow  south  anil  north,  oveu:nni.;iig  ot] 
and  peopling  the  desertrd  cities.  Let  Zion  not  blush 
for  shame  ;  the  shame  oi  her  ei  • ' /  days  as  Yahwch's 
bride — the  Egyptian  captivity —and  her  widowhood — • 
the  exile,  when  her  husband,  Yaliweh,  foi>.ook  her  — 
shall  be  forgotten.  For  Yahweh  has  called  her  to 
Him,  as  a  hu  .band  summons  to  his  favour  a  wife 
neglected  and  dejected — the  lie]),  "forsaken  ^nd 
grieved  "  is  an  assonance.  A  wife  of  youth— i  hat  she 
should  be  utterly  rejected  !  it  cannot  be  (such 
to  be  the  meaning)  saith  thy  Cod.  The  underlying 
idea  is  that  of  a  wife  in  a  harem,  neglected  for  other 
wives,  to  whom,  as  his  first  bride,  the  husband  in 
evitably  returns.  The  time  of  exile  shall  seem  but  a, 
moment  when  Zion  looks  back  from  tiu  standpoint 
of  the  exiles  gathered  in  their  mother  city.  In  anger 
(delete  "  overflowing  ")  He  has  turned  from  her,  but 
with  everlasting  kindness  He  will  compassionate  her. 
His  promise  is  like  that  He  made  in  the  days  (my.) 
of  Noah,  that  never  again  should  a  deluge  come,  more 
steadfast  than  the  "  everlasting  hills." 

3.  Heb.  uses  right  and  left  where  we  use  "  south  " 
and  "  north." — 5.  Probably  a  gloss. 

LIV.  11-17.  The  Glories'  of  the  Mew  Jerusalem. — 
Yahweh  pictures  for  the  disconsolate  Zion  the  beauties 
of  the  rebuilt  city.  He  will  set  her  bases  (so  read  for 
"  stones  ")  in  malachite  (so  emending  "  fair  colours  "), 
her  foundations  in  sapphires.  Her  pinnacles  shall  be 
rubies,  her  gates  carbuncles,  her  encircling  -wall  of 
precious  stones.  All  the  builders  of  the  state  (Yahweh 
Himself  rebuilds  the  city)  shall  be  instructed  by 
Yahweh  ;  her  prosperity  and  welfare  shall  be  great 
and  permanent.  She  shall  be  far  from  being  oppressed, 
for  there  shall  be  nought  for  her  to  fear  (15  is  a  gloss 
capable  of  many  translations  ;  the  general  idea  is  that 
Zion's  enemies  shall  be  conquered),  because  Yahweh 


hath  made  equally  the  smith  who  as  a  matter  of 
craftsmanship  (so  render  "  for  his  work  ")  forges 
weapons,  and  the  destroying  tyrant  who  uses  them 
on  his  ravaging  expeditions,  and  having  created  them 
io  serve  His  purposes  can  control  them.  No  weapon 
can  be  forged  that  shall  hurt  Zion  :  her  enemy  in  the 
court  of  justice  she  shall  prove  to  be  in  the  wrong 
(I'/b  is  a  gloss.  Read  >,tfj.}. 

LV.  1-5.  The  Glorious  Blessings  of  the  New  Cove 
nant  which  Yaliweh  will  Make  with  His  Peoplo.— 
Yahweh  bids  the  thirsty  come  to  the  waters,  the 
hungry  to  eat,  Their  life  is  now  a  constant  striving 
issuing  only  in  disillusion  ;  but  listening  to  His  call 
they  shall,  without  effort  or  cost,  enjoy  the  utmost 
blowing  (fat  or  oil  was  considered  a  great  delicacy). 
Ho  will  grant  (as  a  condescension,  not  "  make  "  at;  on 
equal  terms)  His  people  a  covenant,  transferring  to 
them  the  sure  promises  of  loving-kindness  which  Ho 
made  to  David.  Even  as  once  by  crowning  his 
career  with  success  He  made  David  an  evidence  to 
the  nations  of  His  power  and  their  suzerain,  Yahweh 
will  now  prosper  Zion  so  that  nations  as  yet  unknown 
sii;:'!  obey  her  call,  seek  union  with  her,  beholding  the 
wonderful  blessing.;  wherewith  Yahweh  honours  her. 

LV.  6  -13.  Seek  Yahweh,  for  the  Great  Deiivera,nee 
Is  at  Hand. — Let  the  exiles  seek  Yahweh,  for  the  time 
:'s  ;;t  hand.  His  plans  for  His  people  reach  beyond 
their  own  as  far  as  the  heavens  are  exalted  above  the 
earth.  Even  as  the  rain  and  snow  descend  and  do 
not  return,  but  make  the  earth  fruitful,  so  Yahweh's 
promise,  that  has  gone  forth  from  His  lips,  shall  be 
accomplished  without  fail.  (An  utterance  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Hebrews  almost  as  a  personal  power 
fulfilling  itself.)  He  will  lead  forth  the  rejoicing  exiles, 
mountains  and  trees  shall  rejoice  aloud  as  the  happy 
procession  passes.  The  thorn-bush  and  the  brier  (?) 
or  nettle  (?)  shall  give  place  to  the  fir  and  the  myrtle, 
an  everlasting  memorial  of  Yahweh's  gracious  de 
liverance. 

LVI.  1-8.  A  Gracious  Promise  to  Proselytes  and 
Eui'iichs. — \Yc  find  ourselves  conscious  in  this  oracle 
oi  a  change  of  atmosphere  and  setting.  The  Temple 
is  built,  and  the  centre  of  an  elaborate  ritual.  Re 
fraining  from  evil  and  sabbath-keeping  are  equally 
yoked.  We  pass  now  to  the  oracles  of  "  Trito-Isaiah." 

An  exhortation  to  hold  fast  the  ordinances  of  religion 
("  judgement  "),  based  upon  the  imminence  of  Yahweh's 
vindicating  intervention  ("  my  righteousness  ':),  ia 
followed  by  a  beatitude  upon  the  man  who  obeys  it. 
Let  not  the  foreigner  fear  exclusion  from  the  chosen 
people  ("  separate  "  is  a  technical  term  meaning  "  to 
excommunicate  "),  nor  the  eunuch,  because  he  can 
have  no  posterity,  refrain  from  joining  them.  For 
the  eunuch  who  follows  Yahweh's  precepts  (note  again 
the  emphasis  on  sabbath-keeping)  a  monument  shall 
be  erected  in  the  Temple-precincts,  indestructible  and 
thus  better  than  (mg.)  posterity.  Proselytes  of  what 
ever  nation  who  keep  His  laws  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  Temple  courts  (''  my  holy  mountain  "),  share  the 
joyous  feasts,  and  have  their  offerings  accepted.  The 
Jerusalem  community  shall  be  increased  not  only  by 
the  return  of  the  dispersed  Jews  but  also  by  proselytes. 

4.  of:  i.e.  "in  reference  to." — 6.  minister:  not  in 
the  technical  sense  of  exercising  priestly  functions. 

LVI.  9-LVII.  2.  A  Denunciation  of  the  Rulers  of 
the  Community. — This  oracle  seems  not  to  be  con 
nected  with  the  preceding,  though  it  arises  out  of  the 
same  circumstances. 

Yahweh  bids  the  beasts  of  prey  (cf.  Jer.  12o),  hostile 
nations,  ravage  the  flock,  since  the  watchdogs  are  not 
alert,  but  crouched  in  the  slumber  of  gluttons.  Vividly 
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then  one  of  the  rulers  is  introduced,  inviting  his  fellows 
to  a  drunken  orgy  (cf.  Am.  6c),  and  gloating  over  a 
like  prospect  for  the  morrow.  But,  while  the  rule-is  gorge 
and  swill,  the  man  who  keeps  the  law  and  is  godly 
(mg.)  perishes  through  these  evils  (mg.),  unnoticed  :  Li,-; 
only  rest  is  that  of  the  funeral  bier  ("  beds  "). 

10.  his :    read,  "  my." 

LVIL  3-13,  An  Invective  against  the  Pro-Samari 
tans. — Yahweh  turns  now  bitterly  to  upbraid  the 
"  pro-Samaritan "  party  in  the  community,  among 
whom  flourished  many  of  the  primitive  Palestinian 
religious  practices.  To  defame  his  mother  was  to  an 
Eastern  the  most  offensive  of  insults  ;  but  the  terms 
used  are  figurative  (idolatry  being  often  in  OT  de 
scribed  as  adultery).  How  can  this  false  brood  deride 
the  pious !  (5  is  probably  an  illustrative  quotation). 
The  adulteress  has  chosen  for  her  portion  the  "  smooth  " 
(perhaps  "  slippery  ones,"  i.e.  false  gods)  in  place  of 
Yahweh.  On  the  high  places  she  lias  set  her  bed, 
i.e.  practised  heathen  rites,  which  were  in  fact  notori 
ously  sensual.  The  "  memorial  "  is  probably  a  phallic 
symbol ;  "  incited  by  it  "  (so  read  for  "  to  another 
than  me  ")  she  strips  and  prepares  her  bed  and  hires 
for  herself  such  as  she  loves  intercourse  with  (slightly 
emending  "  made  thee  a  covenant  '").  For  "  where 
thou  sawest  it  "  translate  probably,  "  thou  sawest  the 
phallus."  If  so,  some  clause  has  fallen  out.  She 
"  anoints  herself  for  the  King,"  i.e.  Melek  (  =  Moloch) 
the  Palestinian  god,  and  perfumes  herself.  Not  content 
with  Palestinian  deities  she  sends  representatives  to 
the  shrines  of  distant  gods,  even  to  the  deities  of  Shcol. 
She  refuses,  despite  her  weariness,  to  acknowledge 
failure.  Whom  has  she  feared  ?  For  she  has  entirely 
ignored  her  duty  to  Yahweh.  She  has  misinterpreted 
His  inaction.  But  he  will  expose  her  "  righteous 
ness  (!)  "  and  her  works.  When  she  cries,  her  abomina 
tions  the  idols  (cf.  mg.)  will  not  rescue  her.  They  shall 
fly  like  chaff  in  the  wind.  But  ho  who  adheres  to 
Yahweh  shall  possess  the  land. 

LVIL  14-21.  A  Gracious  Promise  io  the  Party  of  the 
Pious. — This  oracle  is  modelled  on  40,  though  the 
"  way  ''  is  figurative.  Yahweh  commands  that  the 
Way  of  His  adherents  be  raised  and  freed  from 
obstacles.  He,  the  High  and  Lofty  (cf.  Gi),  who, 
unlike  the  perishing  idols,  sits  upon  a  throne  of  eternity, 
dwells  also  with  the  (politically)  crushed  and  lowly, 
whose  fortunes  He  will  revive.  He  will  not  be  angry 
for  ever,  lest  all  creation  should  perish.  Because  of 
Israel's  iniquity  He  smote  him,  and  hid  Himself  from 
him,  so  that  he  turned  aside  to  his  own  ways,  which 
ways  Yahweh,  Himself  unseen,  has  watched.  ("  I 
have  seen  his  ways"  should  be  joined  to  17.)  He 
will  heal  and  give  rest  to  and  console  him.  For  his 
mourners  He  creates  the  fruit  of  the  lips,  i.e.  thanks 
giving,  and  for  the  Jew  at  home  or  m  exile,  far  off  or 
near,  He  will  create  peace,  i.e.  prosperity.  But  the 
wicked,  like  the  uptossed  sea,  shall  have  no  peace. 

15.  in  the  high  and  lofty  place :  render,  "  on  high  as 
the  lofty  one." — 16.  Spirit,  soul:  mean  no  more  "than 
"living  creature." — 19.  Peace:  object  to  "create." 
The  sentence  is  not  an  exclamation. 

LVIII.  1-14.  Fasting,  False  and  True.  — Yahweh 
bids  the  prophet  explain  to  His  people  wherein  their 
sin  lies.  Daily  they  attend  the  Temple,  seeking  to 
know  His  will  for  all  the  world  as  though  their  one  aim 
were  to  do  it  !  They  question  the  priests  as  to  correct 
ritual — "  righteous  ordinances  "• — and  delight  in  daily 
worship.  "  Why,"  they  ask,  "  when  we  fast  does 
Yahweh  take  no  notice  of  our  pleas  ?  "  Because  on 
their  fast-days  they  pursue  their  business — so  render 
rather  than  "  pleasure  "—and  exact  their  debts  (so 


emend  (cf.  LXX)  the  dubious  word  rendered 
"  labours  ").  Thivj  their  fast-days  are  marked  by 
strife  and  oppression.  Such  fasting  will  not  speed 
their  prayer.-:  on  high  !  Yahweh  desires  as  a  fast  not 
self-mortification,  gestures  of  woe,  symbols  of  humilia 
tion  :  but  the  loosing  of  unjust  bonds,  and  the  freeing 
of  the  crushed  ;  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  (cf.  Neh.  5 17) 
and  the  housing  of  the  homeless  ;  the  clothing  of  the 
naked,  and  brotherly  association  with  their  poor 
fellow-countrymen — "  their  own  flesh."  Thus  would 
come  prosperity  and  healing.  Their  right-doing  would 
bo  as  their  vanguard  and  Yahweh  Himself  their  rear 
guard.  He  would  answer  their  petitions  without 
delay.  Let  them  put  away  oppression,  contemptuous 
action,  and  wicked  speech  ;  let  them  give  their  bread 
(so  some  MSS  and  VSS  for  "  soul  ")  to  the  hungry  : 
and  their  deep  gloom  shall  be  exchanged  for  noonday 
light.  Yahweh  will  be  their  guide,  giving  them  water 
in  arid  regions,  renewing  their  strength  (so  emend  the 
dubious  Heb.  "  make  strong  thy  bones  ").  They  shall 
llouiish  like  an  irrigated  garden,  or  an  oasis  whose 
springs  do  not  disappear  in  the  hot  season.  Zion's 
sons  will  rebuild  her  ancient  ruins,  restoring  the  time- 
honoured  foundations.  13!.  bears  the  marks  of  a 
later  corollary  to  this  discourse  on  fasting.  It  consists 
largely  of  quotation,  and  differs  considerably  in  LXX. 
"  If  thou  regard  the  Sabbath  as  holy  ground,  from 
which  thou  turnest  a  profane  foot,  refraining  from 
business  ;  if  thou  callest  the  Sabbath  thy  delight  and 
the  new  moon  of  Yahweh  (for  the  combination  cf.  113) 
thy  joy  (emending  the  strange  and  tautologous  ex 
pression  "  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honourable  "),  refraining 
from  business  and  idle  talk  :  then  thou  shalt  have  thy 
delight  in  Yahweh,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  surmount 
all  difficulties  (cf.  Dt.  8213)  and  assuredly  cause  thee 
to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  thine  ancestors." 

8.  healing :  the  new  flesh  which  forms  in  the  healing 
of  a  wound. — 11.  spring  of  water:  father,  "a  place 
of  springs." — 12.  Read,  "And  thy  sons  shall  build." — 
paths  :  perhaps  read,  "  ruins." 

LIX.  i-8.  Solely  the  Sins  of  the  People  Delay 
Yahweh's  Intervention.— 5-8,  with  their  fantastic 
metaphors  and  bitter  invective,  are  probably  a  later 
addition  made  in  even  gloomier  times.  Note  the  third 
person,  and  the  good  connexion  between  4  and  9.  Not 
the  waning  of  Yahweh's  power,  nor  His  deafness,  ex 
plains  His  failure  to  aid  His  people.  Their  sins  are  like 
a  wall  between  them  and  the  Divine  Presence.  In  act 
and  word  they  are  cruel  and  false.  In  the  law-courts 
false  dealing  and  speaking  rule  ;  a  just  cause  counts 
for  less  than  lying  words.  (5-8  pictures  the  schemes 
of  the  wicked  under  two  figures.  They  hatch  out 
poisonous  serpents'  eggs  ;  anyone  who  eats  the  eggs 
dies,  and  if  an  egg  is  broken  a  young  viper  is  dis 
closed.  They  weave  spiders'  webs ;  but  these  are 
useless  to  cover  their  iniquity.  They  haste  eagerly  to 
accomplish  their  wicked  purposes.  In  their  pathway 
they  leave  ruin.  The  path  of  peace  they  pursue  not, 
and  no  right-dealing  marks  their  tracks,  for  they 
choose  crooked  ways.) 

2.  his  face:  literally,  "face,"  probably  a  proper 
noun  used  for  the  Divine  Presence,  the  Shekinah. — 
4.  pleadeth :  in  the  legal  sense. 

LIX.  9-!5a.  The  People  Confess  that  their  Piteous 
Plight  Is  the  Fruit  of  their  Wrongdoing.— The  poet 
now  joins  himself  to  his  people  and,  speaking  in  their 
name,  owns  the  truth  of  the  indictment  in  1-4.  True  ! 
that  is  why  we  do  not  attain  our  right,  and  victory  is 
not  ours  !  No  gleam  of  hope  lightens  our  darkness. 
We  grope  like  blind  men  along  a  wall  instead  of 
treading  firmly.  We  stumble  in  broad  daylight.  We 
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moan  and  murmur  like  growling  bears  or  cooing  doves. 
Right  and  deliverance  seem  ever  further  off,  for  our 
numberless  rebellious  bear  witness  before  Thee  against 
us.  Their  guilt  is  ever  on  our  hearts — rebellion  and 
transgression  against  Yaliweh,  uttering  perverseness 
(so  read  for  "  oppression  "),  defection,  and  lying  words. 
So  Bight  turns  her  back  upon  us  and  Victory  keeps 
her  distance,  since  Truth  stumbles  in  our  market- 
square,  and  Straight-dealing  cannot  make  her  way  in. 
So  Truth  is  not  to  be  seen,  and  Insight  departs  from 
the  city  (cf.  LXX). 

10.  Read  (cf.  mg.)  "  We  dwell  in  darkness  like  the 
dead"  (in  the  gloomy  underworld). — 13.  in:  delete. 

LIX.  15&-21.  Yahweh  Himself  Becomes  the  Cham 
pion  Of  the  Right. — Yah weii  is  indignant  that  Right  is 
absent.  He  sees  there  is  none  to  interpose  (mg. )  for 
her,  so  His  own  power  brings  the  deliverance  He  desires, 
His  victorious  might  sustaining  Him  in  His  strife. 
He  arrays  Himself  as  a  warrior,  Victory  His  cuirass, 
Deliverance  His  helmet,  Vengeance  His  garments,  and 
the  Wrath  of  Indignation  His  cloak.  Thus  equipped,  He 
proceeds  to  render  to  every  deed  its  recompence,  fury 
to  His  foes,  shame  (LXX)  to  His  enemies.  His  adminis 
tration  of  justice  among  His  people  shall  bring  Him 
world-wide  glory,  for  His  vengeance  shall  be  swift  and 
sudden  like  the  movement  of  a  stream  pent  in  a  gorge 
(cf.  mg.)  and  driven  fiercely  before  the  breath  of  Yahweh. 
To  Zion  He  shall  come  as  a  redeemer  to  remove  rebellion 
from  Jacob  (LXX,  and  Rom.  11 26). 

16.  unto  him :  rather,  "  for  him,"  "  in  accord  with 
his  wish." — righteousness:  here  and  in  17  the  power 
to  make  things  right  =  might. — 18.  According  to  ... 
repay:  read  probably,  "  according  to  deserts  so  is  their 
recomponcc." — to  the  islands  .  .  .  recompence:  an 
incorrect  gloss  on  "  enemies,"  absent  from  LXX. — 
19.  fear:  read,  "  see,"  with  many  MSS. — he:  rather, 
"  it,"  the  recompence. — 21.  A  late  gloss,  asserting  the 
permanence  of  the  covenant  with  the  reformed  com 
munity. 

LX.'  1-22.  The  Glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem.— This, 
with  61  f.,  is  marked  by  close  imitation  of  the  stylo  of 
2  Is. 

1-3.  The  prophet,  taking  for  his  standpoint  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction,  pictures  as  accomplished 
facts  Zion's  coming  glories.  While  all  other  nations 
lie  in  darkness,  Yahweh  bids  Zion  stand  forth  radiant 
in  the  light  of  the  prosperity  He  bestows.  The  nations 
are  drawn  to  Zion's  bright  light. 

3.  rising:   i.e.  dawn. 

4-9.  He  bids  her  behold  her  exiled  children  brought 
home  from  distant  lands,  her  daughters  carried  carefully 
upon  the  hip  (cf.  mg.),  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Oriental 
nurse.  Then  shall  her  face  become  radiant,  and  her 
heart  beat  wildly  for  joy.  Into  her  shall  flow  the 
treasures  of  sea  and  land.  The  Bedouin  tribes  send 
droves  of  camels.  Sheba's  inhabitants  (1  K.  10*)  como 
and  proclaim  Yahweh's  praises.  From  the  N.  Arabian 
tribes  —  Kedar  and  Nebaioth —  flocks  arrive  for  the 
sacrifices  of  the  glorified  Temple.  From  the  West  ships, 
so  numerous  that  their  sails  are  like  clouds,  come — 
unerringly  as  homing-doves — treasure-laden.  The  sea 
farers  too,  those  of  Tarshish  in  the  van,  bring  returning 
exiles,  and  precious  metals,  as  a  tribute  to  Yahweh's 
name. 

5.  be  enlarged:  read,  "throb." — 6.  Midian  and 
Ephah :  cf.  Gen.  £64.  Here  apparently  representative 
of  the  camel-owning  Bedouin  tribes  of  neighbouring 
deserts. — Sheba:  in  S.W.  Arabia. — 7.  Kedar,  Nebaioth: 
cf.  Gen.  25i3*;  N.  Arabian  nomads. — minister  unto: 
emend  "seek  eagerly." — 8.  Windows:  the  lattice 
openings  of  their  cotes.  —  9.  Read,  "Surely  the 


ships  (or  mariners)  gather  to  me,"  which  fits  what 
follows. 

10-16.  The  immigrants  shall  build  up  Zion's  walls, 
their  kings  minister  to  her  needs  ;  for  Yahweh's  im 
pulsive  anger  is  now  replaced  by  gracious  mercy.  So 
great  shall  be  the  throng  of  incoming  proples,  bringing 
their  treasures,  their  kings  leading  the  way,  that  the 
gates  of  Zion  must  be  open  day  and  night.  To 
beautify  the  Temple,  poor  beside  the  glories  of  its 
predecessor,  shall  come  the  most  precious  woods  from 
Lebanon's  forests.  The  children  of  2'ion's  arrogant 
oppressors  shall  be  her  humble  suppliants,  recognising 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  mighty  Yaliweh.  Hitherto 
avoided  by  the  traveller,  because  of  her  poverty  and 
meanness,  she  shall  now  become  a  proud  city.  From 
the  nations  and  their  kings  she  shall  receive  new 
strength,  and  shall  realise  that  Yaliweh  is  indeed  her 
redeemer. 

11.  led  With  them :    emend,  "  leading  them." 

17-22.  In  the  new  city  gold  and  silver  shall  replace 
brass  and  iron  :  Peace  shall  be  her  magistrate,  and 
Right  her  governor.  Violence  and  ruin  shall  no  more 
be  found  in  her  midst :  the  walls  which  protect  her 
shall  be  called  ''  Deliverance  "  and  the  gates  through 
which  throng  the  peoples  and  their  treasures  shall  bo 
called  "  Renown."  She  shall  need  no  sun  or  moon, 
for  Yahweh  shall  ever  bo  her  light  and  beauty,  and 
His  is  light  that  knows  no  setting.  All  her  inhabitants 
shall  then  be  upright ;  they  shall  never  be  dispossessed, 
but,  increasing  as  a  tree  planted  by  Yahweh  might  be 
expected  to  grow,  they  shall  become  a  numerous 
people.  Yahweh  will  hasten  the  accomplishment  of 
her  glory  in  His  own  good  time. 

21.  Read  probably,  "  The  branch  (i.e.  shoot)  of 
Yahweh's  planting,  the  work  of  His  hands.  ..." 

LXI.-LXII.  The  Coming  Year  of  Grace.— LXI.  1-4. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  his  "  call  "  in  language  reminis 
cent  of  the  "  Servant  Songs."  "  Yahweh's  spirit  abides 
with  me,  because  He  has  ordained  me.  He  has  sent 
me  to  bring  glad  news  to  the  distressed  ;  to  proclaim 
freedom  to  the  Jews  in  bondage  ;  to  herald  the  year 
of  favour  to  those  who  love  Yaliweh,  which  shall 
prove  a  day  of  vengeance  upon  His  foes  ;  to  comfort 
all  mourners,  giving  them  a  '  coronal  for  a  coronach  ' 
(so  Box,  bringing  out  a  word-play  in  Heb.),  festal 
unguents  for  mourning  attire,  and  songs  for  sighs. 
They  shall  be  called  '  Terebinths  of  Triumph ' 
('  righteousness  ')  planted  by  Yahweh  for  His  glory. 
They  shall  rebuild  the  cities  that  have  long  been 
desolate  ruins." 

1.  meek :  Heb.  may  mean  either  "  poor "  or 
"  pious  "  ;  parallelism  favours  mg. — 3.  the  garment  of: 
should  precede  "  mourning." 

LXI.  5-11.  The  prophet  now  addresses  the  people 
directly.  Men  of  other  nations  shall  serve  as  labourers 
at  their  bidding  and  call  them  "  Yahweh's  priests," 
or  "  Servants  of  our  God,"  recognising  Yahweh  as  such. 
As  a  priestly  caste  they  will  enjoy  the  wealth  of  the 
peoples,  as  priestly  tithe,  and  deck  (so  emend  "  boast "  ; 
cf.  LXX)  themselves  in  their  splendours.  This  privi 
leged  treatment  is  justified.  For  as  their  (so  emend 
';  your  ")  shame  was  in  double  measure,  and  ignominy 
their  lot  (emending  "for  confusion  .  .  .  portion"), 
they  shall  have  in  their  own  land  a  double  portion  and 
everlasting  joy.  For  Yahweh  loves  justice,  and  hates 
iniquitous  plundering ;  so  He  will  recompense  His 
wronged  people,  making  with  them  a  covenant  (cf.  663). 
Their  descendants  shall  be  so  prosperous  that  all 
nations  shall  recognise  their  pre-eminent  blessedness. 
As  surely  as  the  seed  germinates  in  the  soil  shall  their 
triumph  arrest  the  eyes  of  the  nations. 
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'10.  Seems  to  be  misplaced.  Zion  rejoices  because 
Yahv.'oh  has  clothed  her  with  deliverance  and  victory 
like  a  begarlanded  bridegroom  or  a  bejewelled  bride. 

LXIL  1-5.  The  prophet  will  not  rest  in  his  mission 
(.;/.  Gli)  till  Zion's  triumph  is  resplendent,  her  brilliance 
dazzling  kings  and  nations.  Zion  shall  be  as  a  beautiful 
crown  which  Yahweh  takes  in  His  hand  to  adorn 
Himself.  Now  she  may  well  be  named  "  Forsaken," 
her  land,  "  Deserted  "';  but  then  Yahweh,  Israel's 
kiiKband,  shall  restore  her  to  His  favour,  and  her  name 
shall  be  "  My  Delight,"  that  of  the  land,  "  Spouse." 
With  a  young  husband's  joy  in  his  young  bride  shall 
her  builder  (not  "  sons  "  which  completely  spoils  the 
figure),  Yahweh,  espouse  her. 
\.  lamp:  rath.cr,  ''  torch." 

LXIL  Qf.  Yahweh  has  appointed  heavenly  beings  as 
an  invisible  guard  of  Jerusalem  :  their  duty  ever  to 
sound  in  His  cars,  till  its  fulfilment,  His  promise  to 
make  her  a  renown  in  the  earth. 

LXII.  8!.  Yahweh  has  pledged  His  omnipotence  that 
no  longer  shall  marauders  plunder  the  fields  and  vino- 
yards  of  His  people,  but,  protected  from  invasion,  they 
shall  enjoy  their  produce  and  celebrate  in  the  Temple 
the  leasts  of  ingathering. 

LXIL  10-llff.  Anticipating  the  glad  return  to  Zion 
from  the  Dispersion,  the  prophet  bids  the  inhabitants 
go  forth  and  make  ready  the  road  for  the  entry  of  the 
exiles,  banking  up  the  causeway  and  clearing  it  of 
stones,  and  raising  a  standard  to  which  they  may 
iicci;,  for  Yahweh  has  sent  forth  a  world-wide  pro 
clamation  to  her  exiled  sons. 

LXII.  116-12.  Say  ye:  does  not  introduce  the 
proclamation,  as  the  English  seems  to  suggest,  but  a 
new  exhortation  parallel  to  "  Go  through." 

LXIII.  i-3.  The  Triumph  of  YaJtweh. — In  this  poem, 
isolated  from  its  context,  the  poet,  looking  into  the 
future,  sees  a  solitary  but  majestic  warrior  striding 
along,  his  splendid  garments  all  bloodstained.  "  Who," 
ho  asks,  "  is  this  ?  "  To  which  Yahweh  Himself,  for 
it  is  He,  makes  answer,  "  I,  resplendent  in  triumph, 
mighty  to  deliver."  "  Why,"  asks  the  poet,  "  is 
Thine  apparel  stained  red  like  the  garments  of  the 
grape-trcader  ?  "  Yahweh  answers,  "  A  wine-trough 
indeed  have  I  trodden  and  the  nations  lent  Me  no 
aid.  In  fury  I  trampled  them,  so  that  their  juice 
spurted  out  and  I  stained  all  Sly  garments."  This 
terrible  figure  is  explained  in  4-6.  Yahweh's  day  of 
vengeance  on  the  nations  that  oppressed  His  people, 
the  year  (c/.  Glz)  of  ransom  (c/.  ing.)  was  come.  He 
sought  an  ally  among  the  nations — but  to  His  astonish 
ment  found  none  to  support  Him.  So  His  ov/n 
strength  and  fury  wrought  deliverance  for  Him.  The 
nations  in  passion  He  trampled  and  smashed  (so  read 
with  some  MSS  for  "  made  drunk ")  hi  His  fury, 
spilling  their  life-blood  (literally  "  juice,"  the  same 
word  as  in  3)  on  the  ground.  The  poem  ends  abruptly  ; 
ihe  end  of  it  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

1.  Edoni,  Bozrah:  if  the  text  is  right  Eclom,  and 
its  chief  city  Bozrah,  are  used  as  typical  of  the  nations. 
C1/.  34.  But  with  the  slightest  change  we  might  trans 
late  "  cometh  all  crimsoned,  his  garments  redder  than 
a  vintager."  We  might  read  in  the  last  clause  :  "I 
resplendent  in  righteousness  (i.e.  triumph),  mighty  to 
save." 

LXIII.  7-14.  A  Recital  of  Yahweh's  Kindness  to 
His  People  01  CM, — This  passage  seems  to  be  a  liturgy 
of  thanksgiving  :  resemblance  to  Pss.  is  obvious. 

I  will  recount  Yahweh's  acts  of  love,  His  deeds  of 
renown,  in  accordance  with  all  that  Yahweh,  great  in 
goodness  (cf.  LXX),  lias  done  for  us.  Ho  thought, 
"  Surely  they  are  My  people,  sons  that  will  not  play 


Me  false."  So  He  becamo  their  deliverer  in  all  their 
distress.  'Following  LXX,  connect  the  first  four  words 
of  9  with  8,  and  continue  :  "  No  messenger  or  angel, 
but  His  own  presence  delivered  them.")  Yahweh 
Himself,  no  intermediary,  delivered,  ransomed,  and 
led  them  with  tender  care.  But,  disappointing  His 
thought  (8),  they  were  perverse,  and  pamed  His  holy 
spirit  (i.e.  "  His  manifested  presence  ")  so  that  He  was 
compelled  to  fight  against  them.  In  their  consequent 
distress  Israel  (cf.  mg.)  recalled  His  grace  in  times 
gone  by ;  "  where,"  they  lamented,  "  is  He  who 
brought  up  (delete  "  them  "  with  VSS  and  some  MSS) 
from  the  sea  the  shepherd  (my.)  of  His  flock  ?  "  i.e. 
saved  Moses  from  the  Nile  (cf.  195*).  "Where  is  He 
who  put  His  holy  spirit  within  the  community,  lending 
His  wonder-working  power  to  Moses'  hand  and  bring 
ing,  to  His  eternal  glory,  H;s  people  through  the  Red 
Sea,  so  that  they  did  not  stumble  but  walked  as  surely 
as  a  horse  on  the  plain,  and  with  the  unerring  step  of 
cattle  descending  a  hillside  ?  "  Bead  with  VSS, 
"  guided  "  for  "  caused  to  rest  "  in  14. 

LXIII.  15-LXIV.  9.  A  Fervent  Prayer  to  Yahweh 
to  Inten/ene  again  for  Ris  Children.' — The  appeal 
rings  like  a  litany,  reminding  Yahweh,  who  has  with 
drawn  into  His  glorious  heavenly  palace,  of  Plis  former 
compassion.  To  Abraham  and  Israel  appeal  has  been 
made  in  vain  (some  approach  to  ancestor-worship 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent),  but  Yahweh  is  their 
father  and  redeemer.  His  severity  has  sent  them 
wandering  even  further  away,  and  hardened  their 
heart  so  that  they  cannot  "  fear  Him,"  i.e.  carry  out 
the  duties  of  religion.  If  only  He  would  come  back 
from  His  seclusion  !  18  is  corrupt ;  regrouping  of 
consonants  arid  very  slight  changes  give  the  excellent 
sense,  "  Why  do  the  wicked  despise  thy  Holy  House, 
our  enemies  desecrate  thy  Sanctuary  ?  "  The  allusion 
is  not  to  a  destruction,  but  a  profanation,  of  the  Temple 
by  the  pro-Samaritans,  who  refused  to  accept  the  new 
standard  of  religious  practice,  adhering  tenaciously  to 
old  usages  now  regarded  as  heathenish.  The  strict 
party  is  left,  through  Yahweh's  seclusion,  as  a  shepherd- 
less  flock.  If  Yahweh  would  but  manifest  Himself  in 
a  glorious  theophany  (cf.  Jg.  54f.),  rending  the  heavena 
and  causing  the  -  mountains  to  shake,  even  as  fire 
makes  brushwood  crackle  and  blaze  or  water  boil 
over,  that  He  might  "  put  the  fear  of  God  "  into  His 
adversaries,  and  make  the  peoples  tremble  while  Ho 
does  "  terrible  things  " — the  term  used  of  the  marvels 
of  the  Exodus — beyond  the  hopes  of  Hia  people  or  the 
experience  of  men  !  (Delete  3&,  "  thou  earnest  .  .  . 
presence  "  an  accidental  repetition  from  i,  and  connect 
"  For  from  of  old  men  have  not  heard  "  with  what 
precedes >  changing  "For"  to  "and/'  On  the  basis 
of  LXX  the  rest  cf  4  may  possibly  be  reconstructed, 
"  Ear  hath  not  heard  and  eye  hath  not  seen  the 
deeds  and  exploits  which  thou  wilt  work  for  those 
who  wait  on  thee.")  Oh!  that  He  would  meet,  i.e. 
be  gracious  to,  those  who  work  righteousness  and 
remember  His  ways  (cf.  LXX).  The  remainder  of 
this  corrupt  verse  (c/.  my.)  may  read,  "  Behold, 
thou  wast  wroth  and  we  sinned,  wroth  at  our  doings, 
so  that  we  became  guilty.")  For  we  have  become 
like  the  unclean,  our  righteous  deeds  like  a  polluted 
garment :  we  are  withered  like  leaves,  and  our 
iniquity  (read  sing.)  has  whirled  us  away  like  the 
wind.  So  that  hardly  one  among  us  calls  on  Thy 
name  (cf.  Gen.  4-26),  or  is  zealous  to  lay  hold  on  Thee, 
because  Thou  hast  withdrawn  Thy  countenance  from 
us  and  delivered  us  up  to  the  power  of  our  sing 
(mg.}.  We  are  the  clay  which  Thou  hast  fashioned  ; 
destroy  not  Thy  work  by  unrelenting  anger  (cj.  Job 
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108-12),     Look  ab  ui,  wo  cirtvo;: 
people  ! 

LXIV.  10-12.  These  verses,  which  describe  tho 
Temple  as  not  merely  desecrated  but  actually  burned, 
seem  to  be  a  Late  addition  from  a  period  of  which  wo 
have  no  exact  information. 

The  cities  of  the  holy  land  arc  become  a  desert, 
Jerusalem  a  curse  (LXX  and  Latin).  The  Te.-i;p!e, 
which  has  existed  long  enough  to  have  exchra: 
simplicity  for  adommciU,  and  to  I'.c  bailo \ved  by 
memory,  is  burned.  All  that  the  pcxn/lc  look  di  light 
iu  is  ruined.  Can  Yahwch  rcfiuin  iYom  action  on 
behalf  of  his  people  ? 

LXV.-LXVI.  These  chapters  contain,  loosely  d.ruiig 
together,  a  number  of  promises  of  mvard  to  tho 
righteous  and  th.rcats  of  doom  to  (he  .Caith1 

LXV.  1-7.  Retribution  Awaits  those  who  Cling  to 
the  Glcl  Ritual  Practices  and  Eeluso  to  Adhere  to  tho 
Reformed  Religion. — Yahweh  cl<  dares   11  is  read 
to  respond  to  this  people,  but  they  would  not  app 
Him  or  call  upon  (//<;/.,  <;/'.  \'S>>)  His  .name.     "  I  ma 
He  says,  "  unceasing  entreaty  to  them,  unruly  as  they 
were,  but  they  steadfastly  adiie^-'d   to   their  <_nvn  evil 
ways,  insulting  Me  in  My  o\vn  ir;i\  ciiy  by  their  - 
worship   and   iuceuse-ljtiniiiig.     They   pnv;   the   night 
among  the  tombs  and  ;•••     es  (to  obtain  dre; 
from   the   dead).     They    eai    the    •:     !i    of,    and    drink 
'magical   hell-broth'   made   from,   forb 
that  they  sacrifice.     liavin:"  acquired  in   I'irso  mystic 
rites  a  '  taboo  '  holiner        physically  contagious— they 
caution  others  {•.>  shrink  a\  Id  bo 

made  '  taboo  '  (read  in  5,  '  lest  1  make  :  '  am 

holier  than  '  is  an  impossible  tran.Jation).  Such  men 
are  to  Me  a  standing  offence.  But  My  remembrancer 
records  their  doings  in  his  look.  Nor  \viil  I  i.>e  silent 
until  I  have  punished  Uieir  (so  VSS)  sins  and  those  of 
their  fathers,  who  defied  (//;//.)  Me  with  their  sacrifices 
in  the  high  places.  I  will  measure  out  their  vc'COrr-nense 
upon  their  head  (so  emend  ''  first  ")  and  requite  it  into 
their  bosom." 

1.  am:  the  Heb.  verbs  are  tolerative  ;  render  both 
times,  "allowed  myself  to  be." — 3,  bricks '  the 
meaning  is  obscure.  Perhaps  "  under  white  poplars  " 
should  be  read  ;  cf.  Hos.  413. 

LXV.  8-12.  Th9  Righteous  shall  Inherit  the  Laud, 
but  their  Opponents  shall  be  Slaughtered. — Yahweh. 
says,  "  Even  as  the  vintagers  say  when  they  see  a 
cluster  with  only  a  few  sound  grape:.;  i-;  it,  '  Destroy  it 
not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it,'  so  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  faithful  to  Me  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  My 
people.  The  righteous  survivors  shall  possess  the 
holy  land.  From  Sharon  (p.  28) — the  maritime  plain 
between  Joppa  and  C'armel — to  the  valley  of  Aehor — 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho — the  plains  shall  teem 
with  cattle.  But  you  who  deliberately  ignore  My 
Temple  and  its  ritual,  spreading  instead  a  meal  for 
tl.o  rods  Fortune  and  Destiny — you  will  I  destine  (a 
terrible  jest)  to  destruction,  because  ye  were  deaf  to 
all  My  appeals,  defying  My  will." 

8.  Destroy  ...  in  it:  possibly  the  opening  words 
of  a  popular  vintage  song. — 11.  table :  the  rite  of  the 
shewbread  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  this  custom 
of  preparing  banquets  (lectislcrnia)  for  the  gods 
(Lev.  245-9*)- 

LXV.  13-20.  The  Coming  Good  Fortune  of  Ihs 
Righteous. — Yahweh  again  is  the  speaker.  "  My 
peopie  shall  rejoice  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants 
when  ye,  rebellious  ones,  are  wailing  iu  your  need. 
Nought  shall  be  left  of  you  but  your  name,  which  My 
people  shall  employ  as  a  curse,  saying,  '  As  Yahweh 
slew  those  so  may  He  slay  thee.'  But  My  people  shall 
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be  called  by  a  new  name  (cf.  '024).  Tho  fulfilment  of 
My  promises  shall  make  My  faithfulness  a  proverb. 
The  former  trials  shall  be  forgotten  because,  to  men's 
exultation,  I  shall  change;  existing  conditions  so  that 
it  is  as  though  I  had  created  the  earth  anew.  I  will 
transform  Jerusalem  so  that  she  shall  be  joy  personified, 
and  in  her  people  will  I  find  My  joy.  "There  shall  be 
no  more  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  for  none  shall  die  in 
infancy  or  prematurely  :  ail  shall  live  a  hundred  years." 

14.  vexation:  rend  mg. — 1.6.  truth:  read,  with 
change  of  vowel-points,  "  faithfulness."- — 20.  and  the 
sinner  .  .  .  accursed:  prcbablv  a  theological  gloss. 

LXV.  21-25.  An  Expansion  c'i  ilis  Theme  of  13-20.— 
They  may  build  houses  and  plant  vineyards,  certain 
that  'hey  will  live  to  enjoy  them.  Their  lives  shall 
be  as  the  iii'e  of  a  tree,  Jong,  and  undisturbed  by 
calamity.  They  shall  not  bring  up  (so  read  foi1 
"forth")  children  only  to  sec  them  perish:  their 
ouil'ue,;  an.; I  they  alike  are  a  race  blessed  by  'Yahweh. 
Tiieir  players  sludl  be  answered  even  while  they  are 
being  uti  ered.  Even  the  beasts  shall  lose  their  redness 
of  loc-th  ami  claw  (cf.  llo-o,). 

25,  and  fiust  .  .  .  meat:  a  glossator,  mindful  of 
(i"n.  014,  In  -d  the  serpent  from  the  general 

felicity. 

LXV1,  llcve  divisions  aro  hard  to  define.  The 
e— the  r'oi'iing  punishment  of  the  apostates  and 
the  pious — is  pursued  now  on  ono 
side,  now  on  the  oth-vr. 

1-4.  A  a  Attack  on  the  Projectors  of  a  Rival  Temple. — 
':  lid  ••••  J;.",\s  who  reused  to  accept  the  reformed  religion 
apparently  proposed  to  set  up  a  rival  temple.  Yahweh 
scornfully  demands  of  them  in  what  manner  of  building 
they  would  hou:.-:-  !i:ni,  vhose  habitation  is  tho  uni 
verse.  Th'  a  temple  and  a  resting-place — 
He  has  already  made  for  Himself,  on  Zion  ;  for  despite 
His  loftiness  lie  ever  considers  the  humble  and  obedient 
:!pp!-r.  As  for  these  rebels  who  combine  for 
bidden  with  legitimate  rites,  '.'ch  as  human  sacrifice, 
the  saoruioo  of  a  dog  without  effusion  of  blood,  tho 
sacrificial  use  of  swine's  blood,  and  honouring  of 
image-;,  just  as  they  choose  their  own  perverse  ways 
so  will  Ho  choose  to  make  them  the  sport  of  fate  and 
brirg  upon  them  the  things  they  dread.  For,  refusing 
to  hearken  to  His  commandments,  they  deliberately 
defied  Him. 

2.  but:  Heb.  simply  "and." — 3.  is  as  he  that: 
Heb.  literally,  "  He  that  killeth  an  ox,  he  that  killeth 
a  man  "  and  similarly.  The  same  man  practises  both 
the  recognised  and  the  illicit  rite. — 4.  delusions:  a 
rare  word,  meaning  possibly  "  wanton  blows  of  fortune." 

5-11.  The  Imminent  Satisfaction  of  the  Hopes  of 
tho  Pious,—  On  the  other  hand,  those  for  whom 
Yahweh's  word  is  law,  to  whom  the  opponents  of 
reform  have  mockingly  said,  "  Let  Yahweh  glorify 
Himself  (so  LXX)  in  accordance  with  your  confident 
hopes,  ihat  we  may  sco  you  happy  !  "  are  comforted 
by  the  assurance  that  Ho  will  bring  these  mockers  to 
shame.  He  will  roar  from  His  Temple  (cf.  Am.  Is) 
as  He  comes  forth  to  punish  His  enemies.  Zion,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  nations,  shall  become  so  suddenly 
populous  with  throngs  of  returning  exiles  that  she  is 
likened  to  a  woman  who  ere  the  birthpains  have  begun 
brings  forth  a  son.  Having  brought  His  purposes  near 
to  accomplishment,  Yahweh  vill  certainly  complete 
them.  He  bids  Jerusalem  rejoice,  and  those  who  have 
been  "  constant  in  her  ills  be  joyous  in  her  joy," 
deriving  from  her  joy  to  the  full. 

8.  land:  probably  "tho  people  of  a"  has  fallen 
out  before  this  word. — 10.  Rejoice  ye  with :  read  with 
LXX  "  rejoice  thou." 
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12-lSff,  The  Future  Felicity  of  the  Pious  Contrasted 
with  the  Impending  Doom  of  their  Opponents.— Yahweh 

promises  that  He  will  divert  to  /ion  prosperity 
("  peace  ")  Jikc  an  overflowing  stream  ;  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nations  shall  pour  into  her  like  a  torrent.  Her 
children  shall  be  so  comforted  by  Him  that  they  are 
compared  to  an  infant  carried  on  the  side  (c,f.  604)  and 
fondly  conso'ed  by  a  mother.  In  their  experience  of 
Yahweh's  grace  they  shall  rejoice,  and  their  bodies 
shall  be  full  of  life  like  the  new  grass  after  the  early 
rains.  But  while  Yahweh's  grace  (so  emend  "  hand," 
14)  shall  be  manifested  to  His  servants,  His  enemies 
shall  feel  His  wrath.  Jle  will  come  like  (so  some  MSS 
and  LXX)  fire,  the  storm-cloud  His  chariot  (cf.  J:'s.  18io) 
scorching  His  foes  with  His  hot  indignation.  With 
fire  and  sword  He  will  enter  into  judgement  with  all 
men.  As  for  those  who  cling  to  the  old  superstitious 
cultus,  purifying  themselves  for  the  worship  not  of 
the  Temple  but  of  the  groves,  where  they  follow  the 
actions  of  "  one  in  the  midst  " — probably  a  leader  of 
the  ceremonies,  cf.  Ezek.  8n — and  eat  in  mystic  meals 
food  regarded  by  the  Law  as  unclean,  their  works  and 
thoughts  shall  perish  together. 

12.  and  ye  shall  suck  ;  ye :  read,  "  and  your  chil 
dren  "  (LXX). — 17.  abomination:  read,  "swarming 
creatures." — 18.  Transfer  the  first  clause  to  17,  render 
ing  '•  their  works  and  their  thoughts  shall  come,"  etc. 

186-22.  Yahweh  will  Gather  to  Zion  her  Dispersed 
Sons,  and  She  shall  Abide  for  Ever.— Yahweh  will 
assemble  all  nations  before  Jerusalem,  and  manifest 
His  majesty  in  punishment ;  the  survivors  He  will 
send  into  the  furthest  regions  to  testify  of  what  they 


have  seen.  These  furthest  nations — evidently  the 
"  all  "  of  18  is  not  to  be  taken  literally — shall  bring 
all  the  dispersed  Jews  back  to  Jerusalem,  tenderly 
and  reverently  as  a  Jew  would,  bring  an  offering  to 
Yahweh.  Yahweh  will  take  some  from  the  returned  exiles 
to  be  Levite-priests.  The  nation  shall  be  eternal,  like 
the  new  earth  and  heavens  which  Yahweh  will  make. 

18.  If  all  are  gathered,  who  are  the  nations  of  IQ  ? 
Many  would  delete  "  all."  But  possibly  the  writer 
was  not  strictly  logical. — 19.  unto  the  nations  .  .  . 
Javan  :  a  gloss  explaining  the  far  lands.  In  any  case 
for  Pa!  read  "  Put  "  (LXX) ;  cf.  Jer.  46g,  Ezek.  27iof.. 
and  for  that  draw  the  bow,  read  (cf.  LXX)  "  Me-jhech 
and  Rosh,"  cf.  Ezek.  882.—  Javan=the  lonians.— 
21.  priests  and  for  Levites:  the  "  and  "  is  inserted  by 
the  translators,  the  "  for  "  probably  due  to  accidental 
repetition  of  a  consonant  in  Heb.  ;  read  "  Leviticai 
priests."  The  point  is  important,  as  it  would  date 
the  passage  before  the  sharp  distinction  made  in  the 
Priestly  Legislation  between  priests  and  Levites. 

23f.  A  Late  Appendix. — The  triumphant  note  upon 
which  the  book  ends  ia  sadly  marred  by  this  late 
addition,  which  _  pictures  the  Jews—"  all  flesh  "  can 
hardly  here  be  of  wider  application — coming  each  new 
moon  and  Sabbath  to  worship  in  the  Temple,  and 
regarding  with  abhorrence  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
apostates  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (Gehenna,  Mk.  043*). 
But  the  picture  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  the 
fantastic  elements  of  the  ever-gnawing  worm"  and  the 
undying  fire  cannot  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of 
experience.  The  addition  is  not  much  older  than  the 
second  century  B.C. 
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1.  Jeremiah  is  the  prophot  of  the  closing  generation 
of  Judah's  politic:1.!  existence;    his  personal  fortunes 
and  prophetic  activity  are  closely  related  to  tho  cir 
cumstances  \vliii.-h  resulted  in  its  extinction  in  58(5  is.''. 
He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  tho  seventh  century 
under  Manassoh,   who  ruled  during  half  of  it  (until 
c.  641)  as  a  vassal  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and 
even  fostered  the  astrological  religion  of  tho  empire 
within  tho  precincts  of  Yaiuveh's  rj  o-iipie  at  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  213-5).     In  reaction  from  such  syncretism,  and 
from  the  contemporary  heathen  tendencies  in  general, 
the  nucleus  of  our  pivsont  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was 
composed  (pp.  7-lf..   S!Ji?.\   within  tho  circle  of  those 
who   were   enthusiastic    for   tho   idea:;  of    the    cighih- 
eentury   prophets.      This  document    became,   in   021. 
iln>.  baVis  01  tlio  reformation  under  Joaiah  (639-608), 
which  centralised  all  worship  in  the  one  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  and  purified  it  of  alien  elements  ('2  K.  22C.). 
But  peace  without,  and   reforming  /eal  within,  wero 
destined  to  disturbance  through  the  approaching  de 
cline  and  fall  of  tho  Assyrian  empire,  which  suffered 
invasion    by    the    Scythians    (p.   60)  from    about  630 
onwards.     By  60S,  it's  growing  weakness  had  tempted 
tho  Babylonians  and  Modes  to  attack  Nineveh,  and 
tho  Egyptians  under    Pharaoh    Necho  to    invade  the 
empire  from  the  west,     In  opposing  tho  latter,  Josiah 
was  defeated  and  killed  at  .M-giddo  (608;  2  K.  23-><j). 
Josiah's  successor,  Jchoahaz,  was  displaced  byNecho  in 
favour  of  Jehoiakim,  a:-;  his  own  vassal.     But.  Nineveh 
having  fallen  by  606,  the  victorious  Babylonians  were 
free  to  turn  against  Necho.  who  was  defeated  at  Oar- 
chemish  (605).     Judah  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Babylonians,  from  whoso  overlordship  Jehoiakim 
revolted  in  598.     In  the  following  year.  Nebuchadrezzar 
captured  Jerusalem  and  deported  Jehoiachin  (who  had 
succeeded  Jehoiakim  for  three  months),  together  with 
the  principal  people.     In  586,   provoked   by  another 
rebellion  under  Zedekiah,   Nebuchadrezzar  destroyed 
the  city,  and  made  a  second  deportation.     Tho::c  of 
the    Judaeans    who    remained    were    placed    under    a 
governor,  Cedaliah  ;    ho  was,  however,  soon  treacher 
ously  murdered,  and  many  of  those  in  his  charge  sought 
refuge  in  Egypt.     So  ends  the  history  of  Judah  as  a 
political  state,  and  such  were  tho  circumstances  which 
shaped  the  personal  life  of  Jeremiah,  and  challenged 
his    prophenc    interpretation.     (See  further  pp.    60f., 
72f.) 

2.  Jeremiah  belonged  to  Anathoth  (p.  31)  in  Ben 
jamin,  2£-  miles  from  Jerusalem.  We  may  see  in  him  the 
child  of  both  the  country  and  the  city,  for,  by  the  time 
he  received  his  call  to  become  the  prophet  of  Yahweh 
(626),  his  emotional  nature  and  poetic  temperament 
had  brought  him  into  keen  sympathy  with  both  realms 

nature  and  man.     In  the  line  of  his  priestly  ancestry 

may  well  have  been  that  Abiathar  who  survived  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  (1  S.  22so  ;  cf.  I  K.  2a6), 
and  was  descended  from  Eli  (1  S.  14s),  the  priest  of 


Shiloh  (cf.  Jer.  7i2,  26o),  Ephraim'a  sanctuary. 
Jeremiah's  special  interest  in  the  men  of  Benjamin 
is  apparent  (61 ;  cf.  Slis).  The  stern  significance  of 
tho  northern  kingdom's  fall,  a  century  earlier,  had 
already  been  enforced  by  the  great  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century  ;  their  influence  on  Jeremiah,  especially 
that  of  Hosea,  is  strongly  marked.  In  tho  southern 
kingdom,  around  Jeremiah,  there  were  moral  and 
spiritual  conditions  which  seemed  to  call  for  a  judgment 
not  less  stern  than  that  of  Samaria  (3<>ff.).  Altogether, 
then,  wo  can  understand  that  keen  sympathies,  the 
home  iniluences  of  religion,  the  precedents  of  the  past, 
and  the  irrcligion  of  the  present,  would  prepare  this 
youthful  interpreter  of  his  times  for  Yahwoh's  call, 
and  for  the  recognition  of  the  Scythian  invaders  as 
Divinely  appointed  instruments  of  Judah's  punishment. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  two  visions  which  are 
linked  to  the  prophet's  narrative  of  his  call  (1)  ; 
Yahweh  is  wakeful  over  His  word,  that  it  fail  not, 
and  the  foe  from  tho  north  shall  bring  it  to  pass. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Deutero- 
nomio  Reformation,  which  occurred  five  years  after 
bis  call  '!  He  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  account  of 
that  event,  but,  if  Jer.  11 1-14*  is  to  bo  trusted^  ho 
became  an  itinerant  preacher  of  "  tho  covenant  "  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah.  With  much  in 
this  prophetic-priestly  book  ho  would  be  in  sympathy, 
though,  its  insistence  on  the  external  aspects  of  religion 
(;-s  well  as  on  its  inner  essentials),  arid  the  place  it 
gave  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  stand  in  marked 
contrast  with  Jeremiah's  emphasis.  In  any  case,' 
Jeremiah's  later  attitude  to  this  reformation,  and  to 
the  document  on  which  it  was  based,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  disapproval  (8s,  p.  46)-  Perhaps  the  sense 
of  alienation  from  the  current  forms  of  religious  zeal, 
combined  with  the  passing  of  the  Scythian  danger, 
will  account  for  the  silence  of  Jeremiah  during  the  last 
few  years  of  Josiah's  reign.  From  this  ho  was  aroused 
by  the  new  political  outlook  at  tho  death  of  Josiah, 
and  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim  (608).  It  was  early 
in  tho  reign  of  the  latter  that  Jeremiah  delivered  that 
"  Temple-sermon  "  (7iff.,  26i£f.,  both  referring  to  the 
same  event)  in  which  he  denounced  false  trust  in  tho 
inviolability  of  Yahweh's  sanctuary,  proclaiming  its 
imminent  desolation.  On  this  occasion,  the  prophet 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  ;  on  another  (202),  he 
was  beaten  and  put  into  the  stocks  for  similar  teaching. 
The  victory  of  the  Babylonians  at  Carchemish  (603) 
led  him  to  see  in  them  the  Divinely  commissioned  "  foe 
from  the  north  "  whom  he  had  first  found  in  tho 
Scythians  ;  in  604,  accordingly,  he  dictated  to  Baruch 
a  collection  of  his  earlier  prophecies,  making  this  new 
application.  The  anger  of  Jehoiakim,  who  destroyed 
this  roll  (8623),  resulted  in  its  reissue  (with  additions), 
the  prophet  remaining  in  hiding.  A  second  time, 
however,  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  anticipations 
was  postponed.  To  the  outward  opposition  and  in- 
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•ward  tension  of  these  years,  as  well  ag  of  those  which 
followed  under  Zedekiah,  are  doubtless  due  the  ex 
periences  of  loneliness,  defeat,  and  despair  (e.g.  15 10-21, 
207-i8)  which  are  characteristic  of  this  prophet. 

The  contemporary  unpopularity  of  Jeremiah,  ex 
tending  even  amongst  those  in  nearest  relationship  to 
him  (12o),  was  not  simply  due  to  tho  rebuke  of  sin 
(2322),  which  was  a  central  feature  in  the  mission  of 
all  the  pro-exilic  prophets  (28s  ;  cf.  Mi.  38).  The  policy 
of  submission  to  the  Babylonians,  which  he  urged 
consistently  on  Zedekiah,  was  clearly  unpatriotic, 
when  judged  by  ordinary  standards.  Moreover,  he 
believed  and  taught  that  the  future  of  Israel  3ay  with 
those  who  had  been  deported  to  Babylon,  not  with 
those  among  whom  his  own  lot  was  cast  (24).  In  593, 
he  succeeded  in  turning  tho  king  from  the  proposal  to 
revolt  which  was  made  to  him  by  other  vassal-states 
(27).  In  588,  however,  Egyptian  influences  prevailed, 
and  Egyptian  promises  were  so  far  kept  that  the 
besieging  army  of  the  Babylonians  was  drawn  off  for 
a  time  in  order  to  meet  Pharaoh  Hophra.  At  this 
juncture,  Jeremiah  was  arrested  under  suspicion  of 
desertion  to  the  Babylonians  (37 1 iff.),  though,  in 
fact,  he  was  simply  going  to  Anathoth  on  private 
business  (32ofi.).  He  was  beaten  and  imprisoned  by 
the  "  princes  ",  but  removed  to  the  better  conditions 
of  the  "  guard  court  "  by  the  king.  Here  his  con 
tinued  declarations  of  the  coming  capture  of  the  city 
again  provoked  the  "  patriots  ",  and  they  forced  the 
king  to  surrender  him  to  them.  They  left  him  to  die 
in  a  pit,  but  a  foreigner's  intervention  restored  him 
to  the  guard-court.  When  Jerusalem  fell  in  586, 
Jeremiah  was  well  treated  by  the  victors,  and  allowed 
to  stay  with  Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  the  district  (40). 
After  his  murder  (41),  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were 
taken  against  their  will  into  Egypt  by  Jewish  fugitive.}. 
There  we  hear  of  him  for  the  last  time  as  protesting 
against  the  revival  of  heathen  worship  by  this  group 
of  Jews  (41).  A  late  tradition  says  that  he  was  stoned 
to  death  by  them  (cf.  Heb.  1137). 

3.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  life  of  Jeremiah  was  one 
of  suffering  and  apparent  failure  ;  with  perfect  truth, 
he  compares  himself  with  "  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the 
slaughter  "  (lliy).  But,  like  Him  of  whom  Jeremiah 
i.i  the  truest  and  most  impressive  OT  type,  Jeremiah 
won  his  victory  through  defeat.  The  influence  of  his 
life  on  posterity  is  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
great  ideas,  once  they  have  entered  tho  world  by  the 
conquest  of  a  human  soul.  It  is  probable  that 
Jeremiah's  sufferings  have  largely  shaped  that  ideal 
for  the  nation  which  is  enshrined  in  Is.  53,  whilst  the 
contemporaries  of  Jesus  were  ready  to  see  in.  Him  a 
returning  Jeremiah  (Mt.  16i4).  Along  this  line  of  tho 
personal  realisation  of  truth,  rather  than  that  of  its 
formulation  into  explicit  doctrine,  lies  Jeremiah's  par 
ticular  contribution  to  religion.  In  him,  as  never 
before,  religion  became  individual,  spiritual,  intimate, 
warm  with  the  life-blood  of  a  loving  and  sympathetic 
heart.  Tho  supreme  interest  of  his  prophecies  springs 
from  _tlie  scattered  autobiographical  fragments  which 
tell  of  his  call  (14-10),  his  mission  (ln-ig),  his  anxious 
sympathies  (4ig,  SiSil,  13i7,  23o),  his  awestruck  sense 
of  Yahweh's  power  (423-26),  his  lonely  sorrows  (15io— 
21),  and  the  Divine  compulsion  which  kept  him  to  his 
task  in  spite  of  its  difficulty  (207-18).  Such  passages 
do  not  merely  throw  a  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
prophetic  consciousness  which  we  gain  nowhere  else 
so  clearly  and  fully  ;  they  constitute,  in  their  sim 
plicity  and  sincerity,  a  new  revelation  of  religion  as 
personal  fellowship  with  God.  This  finds  clearest 
artaeulatiou  iu  tiiu  prophecy  of  tho  "  new  covenant ): 


(3131-34),  conceived  as  an  inner  personal  relation  to 
God,  in  contrast  with  dependence  on  the  Temple  and 
its  worship  (?4),  and  with  conformity  to  an  external 
written  law  (cf.  8s).  In  other  words,  he  anticipates 
the  time  when  all  Israel  shall  share  his  own  prophetic 
consciousness  of  fellowship  with  God.  To  this  deep 
insight  into  the  essence  of  religion,  the  inner  qualities 
of  his  character  and  the  outer  troubles  of  his  life  have 
both  contributed.  His  affectionate  and  sympathetic 
heart,  his  intensely  human  interests,  his  need  for 
companionship,  and  the  clinging  instincts  of  self-dis 
trust,  were  all  checked  in  their  ordinary  social  satis 
faction  by  the  stern  force  of  circumstances,  which 
made  him  a  lonely  and  misunderstood  man — but  with 
the  result  that  the  treasures  of  a  loving  heart  were 
lavished  on  God,  to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  tho 
whole  conception  of  religion. 

This,  then,  is  his  great  achievement — one  which 
entitles  him,  on  tho  whole,  to  the  supreme  place  in 
Hebrew  prophecy.  Apart  from  this,  ho  is  not  the 
pioneer  of  great  ideas,  as  were  his  predecessors  in  tho 
eighth  century.  Amos  had  anticipated  him  in  the 
demand  for  the  moralisation  of  religion,  Hosea  in  the 
consciousness  of  Yahweh's  personal  love  for  His 
people,  Isaiah  in  the  sense  of  Yahweh's  transcendent 
control  of  the  nations,  Micah  in  the  separation  of  the 
fortunes  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  from  the  essential 
interests  of  religion.  Further,  as  compared  with 
Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah,  he  is  without  the  massive 
sacramentalism  of  the  one,  which  did  so  much  for  the 
piactical  maintenance  of  Jewish  nationalism,  and  ho 
makes  little  explicit  advance  towards  tho  evangelical 
universalisrn  of  the  other  (cf.  12i4ff.,  l(hg-2i).  But, 
in  several  important  directions,  we  can  see  the  effect 
of  Jeremiah's  personal  experience  of  religion  on  his 
teaching  in  general.  There  is  a  deeper  conception  of 
sin,  as  springing  from  tho  heart  itself  (44,  11  g  •  cf.  IgL, 
122),  and  showing  as  its  most  fatal  result  that  "hardness 
of  heart  "  (lz.\,  9i.i,  23i7)  which  makes  fellowship 
with  God  impossible,  and  undesired  ;  to  meet  man's 
need,  Yahweh  must  write  His  law  in  the  heart  (31 33; 
c/.  247),  of  which  He  is  tho  searcher  (l\zo,  17io,  20ia  ; 
cf-  627-30).  There  is  a  clearer  differentiation  of  tho 
true  prophetic  consciousness  from  the  false  (23g~4o  ;  cf. 
the  Hananiah  incident  in  28),  because  Jeremiah  has  so 
felt  for  himself  the  irresistible  might,  tho  humbling 
power,  of  Yahweh's  real  con  tact  with  the  soul  (2829). 
There  is  more  explicit  rejection  of  the  value  of  ritual 
for  its  own  .sake,  and  more*  emphatic  concentration 
on  moral  obedience  to  Yahweh  than  we  find  elsewhere 
(7ai-26  ;  cf.  llig  nig.),  except,  perhaps,  in  Mi.  66-8  and 
in  certain  Psalms  (406,  GO  13,  51i6f.).  Jeremiah's 
characteristic  policy  of  submission  to  the  Babylonians 
may  itself  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  had  con 
ceived  religion  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  national 
pride,  whilst  his  confidence  in  the  future  restoration 
of  the  nation  (311-6,15-22,  Israel;  245,  29io,  32i5, 
Judah)  reminds  us  that  his  individualism  is  never  up 
rooted  from  its  social  environment. 

But  the  heart  of  Jeremiah  means  more  to  us  than 
the  immediate  applications  of  his  teaching.  Whilst 
Judah,  like  her  northern  sister  before  her, "is  passing 
away,  ho  becomes  the  depository  of  tho  spiritual 
treasures  of  both,  the  guardian  of  a  trust  like  that 
which  Paul  committed  to  Timothy,  only  to  be  kept 
by  the  obedient  heart  through  tho  Holy  Spirit.  The 
legends  which  represent  him  as  hiding  away  tho 
Tabernacle  and  the  Ark  and  tho  altar  of  incense  until 
the  gathering  of  the  people  (3  Mac.  2i-8),  and  as  giving 
the  golden  sword  to  Judas  Maccabscus,  wherewith  to 
smite  down  his  adversaries  (15i3-i6),  are  woefully 
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wrong  in  theiv  interpretation  oi  his  spirit,  for  the 
Jeremiah  of  history  cared  little  for  the  sacramental 
emblems,  and  bade  men  sheathe  their  swords.  Yet, 
as  parables,  these  legends  are  profoundly  true.  For 
Jeremiah  was  the  guardian  of  Israel's  most  sacred 
spiritual  treasures,  and  in  his  hand  was  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  (See  further  on 
this  and  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  p.  90.) 

4.  The  reader  of  our  present  "Book  of  Jeremiah" 
may  be  disposed  to  think  this  estimate  extravagant, 
until  literary  criticism  has  helped  him  to  "  take  forth 
the  precious  from  the  worthless  "   (15ig).     Not  only 
is  there  much  in  the  book  on  a  lower  level  (partly,  at 
least,  due  to  later  expansion  and  addition),  but  the 
prophecies  are  often  difficult  to  arrange  in  order,  sinco 
they  have  little  explicit  indication  of  their  occasion, 
whilst    the    interspersed    statements    and    appended 
narratives   require   careful   study   and   rearrangement 
(e.g.  1  and  20  refer  to  the  same  event).     One  of  these 
narratives  is  particularly  important  because  it  throws 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  book.     According  to  ch.  :'>(). 
in  604  Jeremiah  dictated  to  Baruch  all  his  propheeim 
"  against  Israel  and  against  Judah  and  against  all  the 
nations "    sinco    026.     When    this    writing    had    been 
destroyed;  ho  dictated  them  again,   "  and  there  were 
added  besides  unto  them  many  like  words.''     We  may 
suppose  this  roll  to  have  contained  all  existent  pro 
phecies  which  do  not  by  their  contents  fall  later  Hum 
(304-603,  i.e.  "  it  will  have  included  certainly  chs.  1-10 
(except  10i-i6),  probably  some  part  of  11-18.  and  at 
least  a  nucleus  of  25,  perhaps  also  parts  of  46-41)3;, 
(Driver  ;   but  some  further  exceptions  are  made  in^tho 
following  Commentary  ;    for  a  convenient  classifica 
tion  of  the  whole  book,  sec  Gray,  IOT,  p.  193).     This 
roll  must  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  present 
"  Book  of  Jeremiah  '"  ;    the  superstructure  built  upon 
it  includes  the  biographical  narratives  which  bulk  so 
largely  from  26  onwards.     These  last  it  is  plausible 
to  ascribe  to  Baruch,  the  secretary  and  faithful  com 
panion  of  the  prophet  (rf.  45).  who  was  oven  accused 
of  influencing  his  prophecies  (43s).     These  two  main 
elements — the  prophecies  up  to   604,   with  additions 
made  subsequently  by  Jeremiah,  and  the  narratives 
which  may  have  belonged  to  an  independent  life  of 
the  prophet  by  his  friend — have  been  combined,  and 
to   some  extent   rearranged   and  expanded,    by  later 
hands,  with  various  purposes  in  view,   e.g.   to  bring 
together    the    "  restoration  "    prophecies    (30-33,     in 
part     only     Jeremianic).       The     foreign     prophecies 
(46-51)   especially   have    been    much   expanded,    and 
relatively  little  of  them  seems  to  be  by  Jeremiah.     It 
may  be  noted  as  an   evidence  of  the  rearrangement 
the  book  has  undergone  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
Greek  translation  of  it  known  as  the  Septuagint,  made 
from  a  Hebrew  text  often  differing  widely  from  that 
we  possess,  has  these  "  foreign  "  prophecies  after  25 13 
and  in  a  differing  order.     Tho  closing  chapter  of  the 
book  is  a  description  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  extracted 
verbatim  from  2  Kings.     Of  course,  no  attempt  is  made 
in  the  following  Commentary  to  discuss  the  minutiae 
of  criticism  ;   where  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Jeremianic  authorship  of  the 
prophecies  can  be  reasonably  maintained,  though  not 
all    the   possible    expansions    or   insertions    could    be 
indicated.     Duhm's  extreme  position,  that  only  about 
sixty  metrical  poems  (270  verses)  belong  to  Jeremiah, 
has  "not  carried  conviction  to  more  recent  commen 
tators,  e.g.  Cornill. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Cheyne  (PC),  Peake 
(Gent.  B),  Streane  -  (CB).  (b)  Driver  (Trans,  and 
notes  ;  specially  useful  and  here  often  followed),  Kent 


(Trans,  and  notes  in  Serinons,  Epistles  and  A-pocalypse* 
of  Israel's  Prophets),  (<-)  Duhm  (KHC),  Cornill  (Das 
huch  Jcremia)  Giesebrocht  2  (HK).  (rf)  Ball  (1-20, 
Ex.B),  Bennett  (21-52,  Ex.B).  Other  Literature  : 
Articles  on  Jeremiah  by  Davidson  (HDB),  Schmidt 
(EBi) ;  Cheyne,  "  Jeremiah  "  (Men  of  the  Bible), 
Holscher,  Die  Profetcn,  pp.  268-297.  Thomson  (The 
Land  and  the  Book,  ed.  1888)  has  been  frequently  cited 
in  the  Commentary,  for  its  details  of  Oriental  life. 

I.  1-3.  Title,  ascribing  the  prophecies  which  follow 
to  Jeremiah,  a  man  of  priestly  descent,  belonging  to 
Anathoth  (see  Introduction)  ;  his  prophetic  activity 
is  said  to  have  begun  in  626  B.C.  (the  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah),  and  to  have  continued  under  Jehoiakim  (608- 
597)  and  Zcdekiah  (597-586).  The  present  book, 
however,  contains  prophecies  delivered  after  "  the 
carrying  away  of  Jerusalem  captive  "  (586  B.C.  ; 
cf.  2  K.' "25sfi. ),'  viz.  in  42-44.  Probably  2  was  originally 
the  title  of  this  chapter  only,  and  3  is  a  later  editorial 
addition.  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeremiah's  father, 
Hilkiah  (perhaps  descended  from  Abiathar  ;  see  Intro- 
chu -ti-in),  who  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Hilkiah 
named  in  2  K.  224ff. 

I.  4-10.  The  Prophet's  Call. — The  account  of  this 
should  be  compared  with  similar  accounts  of  the  calls 
of  other  prophets  (see  Is.  6,  Ezek.  li-33,  Am.  Tiaff.) 
and   the   characteristic   differences   should   bo   noted. 
Probably  all  such  experiences,  whilst  ultimately  due 
to  moral   and  religious  conviction,  involved  abnormal 
psychical  elements  ;    e.y.   Jeremiah  believed  that  he 
heard  an  external  voice,  and  felt  an  outward  touch. 
On  the  general  nature  of  the  prophetic  consciousness, 
see  H.  W.  Robinson,  Religious   Ideas  of  the  OT,  pp. 
113f£,  and  the  article  on  "Old  Testament  Prophecy" 
in  the  present   work.     Jeremiah  is  told  that  Yahweh 
predestined   him  for  a  particular  life-work  before  he 
existed  ;  ho  was  "  a  thought  of  God  "   (Duhm)  before 
the   Divine  hands  shaped  his  limbs,  according  to  this 
pattern,  in  the  mystery  of  the  embryo  (Ps.  139i3,i5f. ; 
Job  10;.;  ci.  Is.  49 1 ),  and  ho  was  consecrated  to  the 
Divine  purpose  before  he  appeared  in  the  world.     This 
purpose  is  the  utterance  of  Yahweh's  message  to  the 
nations  of  the  world.     Jeremiah  shrinks  from  euch  a 
task  on  the  ground  of  his  youthfulness  (i.e.  he  cannot 
claim  from  others  the  respect  due  to  age  and  experi 
ence  ;  cf.  Job  326).     Yahweh,  however,  bids  him  think 
of  the  Divine  authority  and  strength  supporting  him  ; 
let  him  but  obey,  and  God  is  with  him.     Then  the 
Divine  touch  appropriates  his  mouth  as  the  instrument 
of  Yahweh's  address  to  men  ;    Jeremiah  is  to  be  an 
"  overseer  "  of  nations,  and.  according  to  his  prophetic 
word  (because  it  is  really  Yahweh's),  they  will  rise 
and   fail.— 5.  sanctlQed  means   "  set  apart  as    God's 
property  "  ;    there  is  no  moral  reference  here. — unto 
the    nations :  Judah    was    a    politically    insignificant 
people,  but  its  fortunes  were  to  be  decided  in  the  great 
drama  of  general   history,   over  which   Yahweh  was 
supreme.     A  prophet  for  Judah:  s  needs  was  neces 
sarily  in  such  days  a  prophet  "  unto  the  nations  '. — 
6.  Child  :    the  Hebrew  word  should  here  be  rendered 
"  young  man  "  as  in  Gen.   1424- — 9.  The  act  is  not 
merely    symbolic  ;     according    to    Hebrew    ideas    of 
physiology  and   psychology  it  would  actually  affect 
the  organ  of  speech.     This  Divine  appropriation  of 
Jeremiah's    mouth    is,    however,    different    from    the 
cleansing  of  Isaiah's  lips  by  the  burning  coal  (Is.  67*), 
though  the  narrative  of  the  latter  may  have  had  a 
psychological  influence  on  the  experience  of  Jeremiah. 
--10.  set  thee  :   lit.  "  made  thee  overseer  ". 

I.  11-19.  The   Two    Visions    of   Judgment.— These 
form  a   separate  experience,  and  imply  some  change 
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of  standpoint,  since  it  is  now  the  judgment  of  Judah 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nations  which  is 
presented  to  the  prophet's  eye.  The  first  vision  (i if.) 
is  preparatory  ;  he  sees  the  branch  (rod)  of  an  almond 
tree,  and  the  interpretation  of  hia  vision  is  that  this 
sha/ied  stands  for  tho  Divine  ahokcd,  the  "  watcher  " 
God  (who  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps,  Ps.  1214),  ever 
wakeful  unto  judgment.  The  almond  tree  is  here 
called  tho  "  waker  ",  because  of  its  early  (February) 
blossoming  ;  see  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  318.  Such  play  on  words  is  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
thought  ;  it  finds  a  parallel,  e.g.  in  Am.  82.  where  the 
prophet's  vision  of  a  basket  of  summer  fruit  (fcaitz) 
suggests  that  the  end  (ketz)  of  Israel  is  near.  Such 
visions  as  these,  at  least  in  pre-exilic  times,  are  not 
merely  a  rhetorical  device  ;  they  imply  some  abnormal 
psychical  experience.  Tho  second  and  principal  vision 
(i3ff.)  is  of  a  boiling  caldron.  The  phrase  "  tho  face 
thereof  is  from  tho  north  "  is  obscure,  and  might  mean 
either  that  the  caldron  was  seen  north  of  the  prophet, 
in  which  case  its  contents,  as  they  boil  over,  represent 
the  northern  nations  as  they  descend  upon  Judah,  or, 
more  probably  (with  Duhm,  repointing  one  word)  that 
the  fireplace  on  which  the  caldron  stands  is  open  on 
the  northern  side,  from  which  the  fire  is  "  kindled  ". 
On  this  latter  view,  the  caldron  becomes  Judah  itself, 
whose  inhabitants  suffer  from  the  flames  kindled 
beneath  them  by  the  enemy.  On  either  interpretation 
of  the  object  seen,  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  quarter 
from  which  the  enemy  comes,  i.e.  the  north.  These 
"  kingdoms  of  the  north  "  are  doubtless  tho  Scythians 
(p.  OU),  who  came  as  far  as  Syria,  intending  to  invade 
Egypt  (Herod,  i.  103-6),  about  this  time,  though  they 
did  not  do  what  the  prophet  here  expects  of  them. 
When  ho  reissued  these  and  similar  prophecies  in  604 
(see  Introduction),  he  transferred  his  expectations  to 
the  Babylonians.  The  hostile  kings  set  up\heir  thrones 
(15)  to  judge  the  vanquished  after  the  city  is  taken. 
Through  their  agency,  Yahweh  proceeds  to  judgment 
upon  Judah  (16  nig.),  because  of  the  heathen  worship 
appropriated  by,  or  practised  along  with,  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (heathenism  which 
the  Assyrian  supremacy  naturally  encouraged).  This 
is  the  judgment  Jeremiah  is  to  declare  fearlessly,  with 
a  Divinely  given  strength  comparable  with  that  of  a 
fortified  city  and  a  bronze  wall. — -14.  shall  break  forth  : 
read,  with  LXX,  shall  be  "  kindled  ",i.e.  "  blown  upon", 
with  a  play  on  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  seething  ". — 
15.  Omit,  with  LXX,  "  families  of  the  ". — 16.  burned 
incense:  "sacrificed". — 18,  Omit  "  iron  pillar  ",  and 
read  "  wall  "  for  "  walls  ",  both  with  LXX. 

II.  1-1V.  4.  These  chapters  belong  to  the  time  of 
Josiah  (026ff.  B.C.),  and  contain  some  of  the  earliest 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Their  central  thought  is  the 
faithlessness  of  the  people  as  Yahweh's  bride,  an  idea 
developed  in  the  previous  century  by  Hosea.  Note 
that  the  name  "  Israel  "  frequently  denotes  the  whole 
people,  including  both  kingdoms,  sometimes  (cf.  3uff.) 
the  northern  kingdom  only,  in  contrast  with  tho 
southern.  The  aim  of  the"  prophet  is  naturally  to 
rebuke  the  infidelity  of  the  surviving  Judah,  but,  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  reviews  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

II.  1-3.  Early  Loyalty  and  Security.— The  prophet 
reminds  tho  people  of  its  desert  wanderings,  when  it 
loved  Yahweh  as  a  young  bride  does  her  husband.  In 
those  days,  Israel  was  safe  from  all  interference,  like 
a  gift  laid  on  the  altar,  Yahweh's  first-fruits  (Ex.  23 19). 
This  idealisation  of  the  nomadic  period  was  carried 
furthest  by  the  Rechabites  (35),  who  "abstained"  from 
the  civilisation  of  Canaan. — 3.  holiness  :  lit.  "  a  conse- 


crated  thing  ",  the  word  has  no  moral  significance  h---.ro  ; 
Israel  was  under  taboo,  and  so  inviolable. 

II.  4-13.  Yahweh's  Reproaches. — Yahweh  asks  why 
His  redeeming  acts  are  forgotten  and  His  (true)  worship 
abandoned  ;  other  nations  do  not  abandon  their  gods, 
though  these  are  worthless,  but  Yahweh's  people  havo 
forsaken  the  one  true  God.  Jeremiah  here  treats  all 
other  gods  as  worthless,  though  explicit  monotheism 
is  riot  found  until  the  next  century  (Deutero-Isaiah). 
When  Israel  entered  Caziaan  under  its  desert-God, 
Yahweh,  it  was  natural  to  worship  the  local  Baalim 
(p.  87),  as  well,  since  they  were  regarded  as  the  gods  of 
agriculture  and  fertility.  But  when  the  land  came  to 
be  regarded  as  Yahweh's  heritage,  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  for  Him  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Baalim  had 
been,  and  under  the  name  of  Baal  ("  Lord  ").  Both 
the  worship  and  the  name  are  here  treated  as  heathen 
ism. — 5.  vanity:  lit,  "breath";  cf.  819. — 10.  Kittim  : 
the  people  of  Kition  in  Cyprus  (Nu.  2423f.*) ;  Kedar 
(Gen.  2013,  Jer.  4928,  Ps.  120s*)  :  an  Arabian  tribe; 
thus,  W.  and  E.  are  here  graphically  indicated. — 12. 
be  horribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  desolate  :  read,  with 
LXX,  "  shudder  exceedingly  ". — 13.  For  the  contrast 
between  the  fountain,  or  spring,  and  the  cistern,  see 
Thomson,  op.  cit.,  p.  287  ;  the  latter,  though  hewn  in 
rock,  is  said  to  crack  easily,  and  its  water,  collected 
from  the  roof,  is  in  any  case  inferior. 

II.  14-28.  Israel's  False  Religion.— Israel  has  for 
feited  the  privileges  of  a  son,  and  incurred  disaster  by 
forsaking  Yahweh  for  the  sensuous  worship  of  the 
Baalim  (cf.  20,28).  14-17  may  be  a  later  insertion,  as 
it  seems  to  break  the  connexion  between  13  and  18  ; 
15  apparently  refers  to  the  devastation  of  the  northern 
kingdom  by  Assyria,  16  to  the  defeat  of  Judah  by 
Pharaoh  Necho  (pp.  60,  72)  at  Megiddo  in  608  (Noph 
(Is.  19 1 3*)  is  Memphis,  Tahpanhes  is  Daphne,  these 
being  taken  as  representative  cities  of  Egypt).  In  16, 
the  Hebrew  reads  as  mg.  The  last  clause  of  17,  "  when 
he  led  theo  by  the  way  ",  should  be  omitted  with  LXX. 
18  resumes  the  figure  of  13,  and  remonstrates  against 
the  pro-Egyptian  policy,  which  was  the  chief  alternative 
to  subjection  to  Assyria.  In  20,  read  as  mg.,  with  VSS. 
21  employs  the  familiar  figure  of  Israel  as  a  vine,  which 
might  be  called  the  national  emblem  (12ioff.,  Hos.  lOi, 
Is.  5i-7,  Ezek.  ITsff.).  In  22,  "lye"  and  "soap" 
denote  a  vegetable  and  a  mineral  alkali  respectively  ; 
"  marked  "  should  be  "  ingrained  ".  Israel  protests 
(cf-  27,35)  that  she  has  not  abandoned  Yahweh,  in 
Avorshipping  Him  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Baalim  (23)  ;  she  is  answered  by  a  reference  to  the 
valley  (Hinnom ;  731*,  Mk.  943*),  and  the  sensuality 
of  her  worship  (so  repugnant  to  the  God  of  righteous 
ness)  is  suggested  by  the  figures  of  the  young  camel 
(23  mg.),  and  the  ass  (24)  when  in  heat.  Reference  is 
made  in  25  to  the  eager  pursuit  of  strange  gods,  in 
27  to  the  Asherah  (p.  100,  1  K.  15i3*)  and  Mazzebah 
(p.  98)  employed  in  their  worship  (Dt.  162if.*),  in  each 
locality  (1113). 

II.  29-37.  The  Deserved  Punishment.— Israel's  sor 
rows  are  well  deserved,  for  Yahweh's  love  has  been 
forgotten.  In  spite  of  wrong-doing,  there  is  no  peni 
tence  for  sin.  The  help  of  Egypt  will  be  as  futile  as 
that  of  Assyria.— 29.  plead:  "complain". — 30.  For 
your  own  read  "  the  "  with  LXX.— 32.  attire :  pro 
perly  "sash"  (Is.  32o,  RV).— 33.  trimmest:  lit. 
makest  good",  i.e.  "pickest". — wicked  women: 
better,  "  evil  things  ",  same  word  as  in  85  ;  "  even  to 
evil  things  hast  thou  accustomed  thy  ways  ". — 34  as 
it  stands  apparently  refers  to  social  injustice  (76)  ; 
men  are  slain  where  no  excuse  of  justifiable  homicide 
(mg.)  can  be  offered.  But  the  verse  seems  corrupt, 
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and  the  last  clause  gives  no  good  sense,  even  if  we 
supply  "garments"  with  "all  these  ".• — 38.  gaddest 
should  be  simply  "  goc:;t  "  ;  "  ashamed  of "  (bin),  rather, 
"  put  to  shame  by". — 37.  The  gesture  is  one  of  deep 
sorrow  (2  S.  loi'j).  The  }>roc l.-.c  occasion  of  tho 
political  reference  in  this  ver,-c  w  not  known  ;  </. 
Is.  803tf. 

III.  1-5.  Israel's  Infidelity. — (Some  introductory 
formula,  like  that  of  2i,  has  dropped  out  before  i  ; 
note  mg.).  Israel's  marital  unfaithfulness  to  Y'ahweh 
is  too  gross  for  a  facile  repentance  to  avail.  The  analogy 
of  the  law  of  divorce  (mg.  reference)  suggests  that 
Israel  cannot  deal  with  her  Divine  Husband  as  lightly 
as  she  will.  She  has  waited  for  her  lovers  as  per 
sistently  as  a  nomad  plunderer  for  his  victims.  The 
loss  of  that  prosperity  which  depended  on  the  latter 
ram  (of  the  spring)  has  brought  no  compunction. 
Recent  promises  have  not  been  kept. — 1.  land  should 
be  '*  woman  ",  with  LXX  ;  mg.*  to  be  read. — 4.  Bender 
"  Hast  thou  not  just  cried  "  ;  some  see  a  reference 
here  and  in  5  to  the  Reformation  under  Josiah,  and 
its  relative  failure. — guide  is  "  friend  ''  or  lover 
(c/.  mg.)  ;  for  the  idea  of  Yaluvc  h  as  both  "  father  " 
and  "  husband  "  to  l.^iael,  see  Hos.  2i6,  Hi.-— 5.  hast 
.  .  .  done :  read  mg. 

III.  6-18.  Israel's  Sin  less  than  Judah's. — This  pas 
sage  interrupts  the  continuity  of  819  with  85  (note 
also  the  interruptivo  introductory  formula,  6),  and 
Rcems  to  bo  a  separate  prophecy,  though  it  employs 
the  predominant  figure  of  this  section,  i.e.  the  marriage 
of  Yahweh  and  His  people,  and  is  probably  by  Jeremiah 
(to  16).  The  northern  kingdom  was  faithless  to  this 
marriage,  through  the  Baal-cult ;  Yahweh  waited  for 
her  return  in  vain  (7  mg.),  and  at  length  divorced  her 
(8;  sec  on  81-5).  Judah  saw  the  consequences  of 
that  divorce,  in  the  devastation  of  Israel  (a  century 
earlier),  without  learning  the  lesson,  and  repeated  the 
offence.  Such  repentance  as  Judah  did  show  (in  the 
Dcuteronomic  Reformation?)  was  unreal,  and  her  sin 
was  worse  than  Israel's,  because  the  fate  of  Israel 
was  before  her  eyes  as  a  warning.  Tho  prophet  now 
(laff.)  invites  Israel,  or  at  least  its  righteous  remnant 
(14 ;  c/.  Is.  125!).  to  return  to  Him,  that  they  may  bo 
restored  to  their  land  under  worthy  kings  ("shepherds"); 
the  Ark,  as  the  external  sign  of  His  presence,  will  no 
longer  be  needed  (16,  both  myg.).  This  prophecy  has 
been  expanded  by  a  Messianic  promise  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  changed  world  (17) 
and  that  Judah  shall  share  in  the  return  of  Israel  (18). — 
9.  The  Hebrew  reads  "  She  was  polluted  with  the 
land  ",  which  BV  silently  emends,  as  often  ;  read  "  she 
polluted  the  land  "  with  Vulg.  and  Targ. — 10.  Omit 
her"  and  "  sister  ",  with  LXX. — 17.  Omit,  with  LXX, 
"  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem  ".  Note  that 
"backsliding"  (6,11,14,  etc.)  should  be  "back-turn 
ing",  with  play  in  "return"  (7,  etc.)  on  the  double 
sense  of  "  turn  back,"  i.e.  from  and  to  Y^ahweh. 

III.  19-IV.  4.  A  Dialogue  of  Yahweh's  Grace.— This 
directly  continues  85,  the  "  I  "  of  19  being  emphati 
cally  contrasted  with  the  "  thou "  of  5.  Yahweh 
expresses  His  desire  (19  mg.)  to  give  Judah,  though  a 
daughter,  a  son's  portion  in  the  best  of  lands  (mg.-), 
but  Judah  (here  called  Israel  in  narrower  sense,  20) 
has  left  Him.  When,  speechless,  she  weeps  in  peni 
tence  (21)  on  the  bare  heights,  the  place  of  her  former 
sin,  Yahweh  will  bid  her  return  to  Him  ;  she  comes 
making  confession  that  Baal  (24  mg.)  has  not  profited 
her.  Yahweh  assures  Judah  (4i)  that  true  penitence 
will  be  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  who 
will  use  Yahweh's  name  in  blessings  (Is.  65i6).  Let 
Judah,  then,  reform  in  earnest  (3 :  c/.  Hoa.  10 12),  with 


an  inner  consecration,  before  Yahweh  punishes  (4). — 
19,  children:  "eons";  (cj.  Hos.  11  iff.)— 23.  Somo 
word  parallel  to  "  tu-iiulo  "  (better  "  throng  "  with  my.) 
has  fallen  out  (RV  italics)  ;  the  cult  of  Baal  is  meant 
by  both  ;  c/.  1  K.  18-.6if.-IV.  1.  Read  ?nj/.i  ;  for  tho 
first  "  shalt  "  render  "  if ".— abominations  denote  such 
heathen  emblems  as  are  named  in  227,  etc. 

IV.  5-VI.  30.  A  new  paragraph  should  begin  with 
45,  introducing  a  new  section  of  the  prophecies,  which 
deals  with  tho  judgment  of  Judah,  its  causes  and  its 
instrument.  This  section  is  probably  somewhat  later 
than  2i-4.4  ;  it  amplifies  the  vision  of  the  boiling 
caldron  (lis).  The  "foe  from  the  north",  whom 
Jeremiah  expected  to  invade  Judah,  would  originally 
be  the  Scythians,  subsequently  the  Babylonians  (see 
on  lisff.). 

IV.  5-18.  The  Enemy's  Approach.— Warning  is 
given  by  the  horn,  and  guidance,  to  the  refugees  flee 
ing  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  standard ;  they  are  bidden  to 
bring  (their  families)  into  safety  (not  "  flee  for  safety  "). 
The  lion-like  foe  draws  near  to  destroy,  and  the  courage 
(Hebrew  '"heart",  9)  of  Judah's  leaders  fails  them. 
The  prophets  will  say  that  they  have  been  deceived  in 
prophesying  prosperity  (c/.  614,  14is,  23i7  ;  Jeremiah's 
own  prophecies  were  in  marked  contrast,  see  on  28). 
A  sirocco  blast  blows  on  Judah,  too  strong  (12  mg.) 
to  winnow,  and  to  distinguish  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 
The  foe  approaches,  cloud-liko  in  numbers,  vulture- 
like  in  speed.  "  Hark  !  one  dcclaroth  "  (so  15),  from 
tho  extreme  north  of  the  land,  and  then  from  tho 
mountains  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (Ephraim), 
that  the  "  watchers  "  (i.e.  besiegers)  are  at  hand.  Tho 
bitterness  of  heart-felt  sorrow  is  the  result  of  Judah's 
wickedness. — 10.  said  I :  read,  with  Cod.  A  of  LXX 
and  tho  Arabic  Version,  "they  will  say". — 13.  The 
eagle  of  BV  is  the  griffon-vulture. — 15.  Can:  c/.  the 
m'overbial  phrase,  "from  Dan  unto  Beersheba", 
Jg.  20 1. 

IV.  19-22.  The  Prophet's  Grief  for  his  country  finds 
characteristic  expression  :  "  My  bowels  !  my  bowels  ! 
Let  me  writhe  !  Tho  walls  of  my  heart  !  My  heart 
moaneth  within  me  !  "  (Driver).  His  soul  hears  (mg. 
with  LXX)  the  battle,  and  identifies  itself  in  sympathy 
with  his  people,  whose  habitation  ("  tents  "  and  tcnt- 
"  curtains  "  ;  c/.  IGzo)  is  destroyed,  because  they  aro 
so  ignorant  of  Yahweh.  This  is  the  first  example 
(after  the  call)  of  that  revelation  of  the  inner  life  which 
especially  distinguishes  this  prophet,  and  forms  his 
great  contribution  to  spiritual  religion. — 19.  The 
bowels  are  the  seat  of  strong  emotion  according  to 
Hebrew  psychology. 

IV.  23-31.  The  Vision  of  Desolation  (23-26)  most 
impressively  describes  the  Divine  visitation  of  Judah. 
The  earth  becomes  like  the  chaos  before  creation  (mg.) 
under  a  sky  that  has  lost  its  lamps  ;  tho  very  moun 
tains  have  no  longer  stability  ;  the  denizens  of  earth 
and  air  are  gone  ;  the  garden- land  is  wilderness  ;  the 
cities  are  overthrown  (c/.  lio).  Jeremiah  has  actually 
seen  all  this  in  some  ecstatic  state,  just  as  George 
Fox  saw  its  opposite,  the  paradise  of  God  in  which 
"  all  things  were  new  and  all  the  creation  gave  another 
smell  !  "  ( Journal,  i.  28).  There  follows  the  applica 
tion  of  tho  vision  (27-29),  viz.  such  an  interpretation 
of  its  meaning  as  would  subsequently  come  into  the 
prophet's  more  normal  consciousness.  In  30  and  31 
there  is  an  effective  contrast  between  the  gaily-decked 
prostitute  and  the  travailing  woman,  though  ^both 
figures  are  used  to  express  the  same  fact,  i.e.  Jerusalem's 
helplessness  before  the  invader,  either  to  allure  or  to 
withstand. — 28.  Transpose,  with  LXX,  "  I  have  pur 
posed  it "  ,  and  "  I  have  not  repented  ".—29.  The  first 
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city  should  1-c  "  land  ",  with  LXX.- — 30.  paint,  i.e.  anti 
mony,  which  was  and  is  used  in  the  East  to  darken 
the  rims  of  the  eyelids,  that  the  eyes  may  appear 
larger  ;  cf.  2  K.  93o,  Ezek.  234o. 

V.  1-9.  The  Sins  of  Jerusalem.' — Jeremiah  is  bidden 
to  seek  even  one  man  in  Jerusalem,  for  whoso  sake 
\ahweh  may  spare  the  city  (cf.  Gen.  1816-33),  one 
man  of  justice  and  faithfulness  (rig.)  ;  even  the  oaths 
they  swear  by  Yahwch  mean  noiliing.  The  prophet 
confesses  that  it  is  this  lack  of  faithfulness  that  has 
brought  a  hard  discipline  on  the  city,  though  in  vain  ; 
yet  he  turns  from  "  the  man  in  the  street  "  to  those 
of  high  degree,  for  they  (emph.)  know  the  ordinances 
of  Yahweh — only  to  find  them  united  in  disobedience 
(5  ;  for  the  figure  of  the  rebellious  oxen,  cf.  2 20}.  So 
comes  the  foe,  like  forest  lion,  or  desert  wolf  (n;g.), 
or  lurking  leopard  ;  since  Yalnveh's  provision  of  a, 
fertile  land  has  but  led  to  wantonness. — 7.  assembled 
themselves  in  troops:  read,  with  LXX,  "  lodged  ",  as 
1  K.  17so  ("  sojourn  ").— -8.  horses  in  the  "morning 
should  probably  be  "  stallions  "  (Driver)  ;  the  sugges 
tion  of  the  figure  is  actual  immorality,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  coupled  with  the  sensual  worship 
of  the  Baalim. 

V.  10-19.  The  Coming  of  tho  Foe.— Let  the  enemy, 
therefore,  destroy  the  vineyard  of  Judah,  for  of  its 
owner  Judah  has  said,  "He  does  nothing  ",  rejecting 
His  warnings  by  (true)  prophets.  The  word  they  have 
rejected  now  becomes  a  fire  to  consume  (cf.  "2329  ; 
ancient  thought  attached  great  power  to  the  spoken 
word).  The  enemy  (Scythians  or,  later,  Babylonians) 
comes  to  destroy,  being  enduring  (mg.),  foreign  in 
speech  (Is.  28n),  and  a  nation  of  warriors  ("  mighty 
men  "),  whose  arrows  do  not  miss  (16).  Heathenism 
at  home  shall  bring  exile  abroad  (19). — 10.  walls 
should  probably  be  "  vine-rows  "  ;  for  the  figure 
cf.  22i).— 12.  It  is  not  he  :  lit,  "  not  he  "  ;  cf.  Zeph.  Ii2, 
end. — 18,  like  many  similar  remarks,  seems  to  be  a 
later  insertion,  meant  to  qualify  the  rigour  of  the 
destruction  in  17. 

V.  20-31.  Let  Evil-doers  Fear  Yahweh.— The  folly  of 
not  fearing  Yahweh  is  rebuked  by  a  reminder  of  the 
power  of  Him  who  has  set  an  impassable  limit  even 
to  the  sea  (cf.  the  rebuke  of  Job's  presumption  by  tho 
description  of  Nature  as  Yahweh's  work,  Job  38-41) 
Because  they  have    not  feared   Him  who  gives   the 
regular  rams  (the  "  former  "  in  October,  the  "  latter  " 
in  March-April),  and  the  resultant  harvest  (24),  they 
have  lost  these  gifts.     Punishment  is  brought  down 
on  the  nation  by  evil-doers-,  who  fill  their  houses  with 
(the  gams  of)  deceit,  as  bird-catchers  their  cages  with 
birds,    and   by   the   same   arts  ;     evil-doers    who   are 
prosperous    and    sleek,    and    unjust    to    the    helpless. 
Horrible  in  Yahweh's  eyes  ia  the  degeneracy  of  tho 
prophets  who  ought  to  teach  the  truth,  and  of  tho 
priests   who   follow   the  suggestions   of  the   prophets 
(31  mg.),  ana  of  the  people  who  are  satisfied  with  all 
this  ;     what   of   the   issue  ?— 24.  Tho   dependence   of 
1  alestine  on  the  periodic  rains  for  its  fertility  was  felt 
to  link  it  to  Yahweh  in  a  unique  degree  ;  cf.  Dt.  llio- 
12.— 23.  Shine:    i.e.  with  fat;  cf.  Job  1027,  Ps.  73^ 

VI.  1-8.  The  Siege  of  the  Sinful  City.— The  prophet 
bids  his   kinsfolk  (Anathoth,  his  birthplace,  being  in 
Benjamin)  to  abandon  the  capital,  and  to  gather  in 
the  southern  mountains  ;    the  northern  peril  is  now 
nearer  than  ever,  and  the  fair  and  luxurious  city  ia 
to  oe  destroyed.     Her  besiegers  are  around  her,  like 
Shepherds  with  their  Hocks,  ravaging  the  land.     We 
hear  the  foe  discussing  their  plans— a  surprise  at  noon 
when  men  are  resting  from  the  heat ;   then,  when  they 
Kuuent  the  losj  of  this  opportunity  ("  Woe  unto  us  !  ::), 


a  night  attack.  Tho  trees  around  the  city  (6  mg. ; 
cf.  Dt.  20 1 9, 20)  are  cut  down,  and  earthworks  arc 
thrown  up  as  part  of  tho  enemy's  plan  of  attack. 
The  city  is  "  visited  ",  i.e.  punished,  because  she  "  keeps 
fresh  "  (7  my.)  her  wickedness,  as  a  rock-cistern  does 
its  waters  ;  let  her  be  disciplined  (230,  63  ;  for  "  in 
structed  ")  before  Yahweh  casts  her  off. — 1.  Tekoa: 
(p.  31,  Am.  li)  10  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem. — 3eih-hao 
eerem  :  perhaps  a  height  3  miles  NE.  of  Tekoa.— 4  mg. 
refers  to  the  sacrifices  which  began  a  campaign  (pn. 
1/9,  114);  war  and  religion  are  in  closest  alliance 
amongst  ancient  peoples  ;  cf.  Dt.  20. — 7.  The  Rabbis 
found  the  middle  letter  of  the  OT  in  the  word  rendered 
"  cistern  "  (Cornill). 

VI.  9-15.  The  Justification  of  Yahweh's  Wrath.— Tho 
turn  of  Judah,  tho  "  remnant  of  Israel  ",  is  now  come, 
and  Yahweh  bids  the  foe,  figured  as  a  grape-gatherer 
at  work  on  tho  vine  (see  on  2ai)  to  do  his  work 
thoroughly  (9  mg.}.  Tho  prophet  complains  that  tho 
ears  of  the  people  are  closed  to  his  word,  yet  ho  cannot 
hold  it  back  (209),  and  will  pour  it  out  (so  LXX)  even 
on  the  playing  children  and  the  irresponsible  youth. 
Calamity  falls  on  all  alike,  for  ail  seek  gain,  and  the 
very  leaders  are  false  with  their  easy  talk  of  pros 
perity  (15  ;  both  mgg.). 

VI.  18-21.  Obedience  more  than  Sacrifice. — Yahweh 
vainly  bade  tho  people  stand  at  tho  parting  of  the 
ways  (Hebrew,  "  by  the  ways  "),  and  seek  tho  ancient 
road  to  prosperity,  that  they  may  find  repose  for 
themselves.  The  watchmen-prophets  have  called  in 
vain.  Yahweh's  teaching  ("  law ",  not  necessarily 
written)  has  been  rejected.  For  these  moral  faults 
far-fetched  offerings  and  many  sacrifices  do  not  atone  ; 

Yahweh  will  make  the  people  stumble  to  their  ruin. 

16.  saith  should  be  "  said  ".  This  verse  must  not  ba 
taken  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  Mt,  Il2g  ;  the  "  good  " 
is  material  well-being,  the  "  rest  "  security,  and  "  your 
souls  "  is  no  more  than  a  reliexive  pronoun  here. — 
18.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  corrupt  and  yields 
no  good  sense. — 20.  The  Sabseans  of  S.  Arabia  (Sheca, 
cf.  I  K.  101-13*)  exported  perfume  (Is.  60s)  ;  tho 
calamus  (mg.)  used  for  incense  (Ex.  3023)  may  have 
come  from  India. — frankincense  is  a  resinous  gum 
exuding  from  certain  trees  ;  it  became  a  usual  accom 
paniment  of  the  "  meal-offering " ;  cf.  1726,  41s 
Lev.  2i. 

VI.  22-26.  The  Foe  from  the  North  ia  again  de 
scribed  (cf.  515-17)  in  his  advance  against  Jerusalem 
(22,23).  Its  inhabitants  utter  their  dismay  ("  wax 
feeble,"  24;  Heb.  "are  slack").  The  prophet  warns 
of  the  danger  without  (25),  and  bids  the  (individualised) 
people  mourn  (Am.  810,  Zech.  12io)  for  the  coming 
disaster. — 22-24  are  repeated  in  connexion  with 
Babylon  in  5041-43. 

VI.  27-30.  The'   Prophet's    Task.— Tho    record    ot 
earlier  prophecies  (1-6)  fitly  closes  with  the  application 
to  the  prophet  of  the  figure  of  the  "  trier  "  (mg.)  or 
assayer  ;  "  so  inextricably  is  tho  alloy  mixed  with  the 
silver  that,   though   the  bellows  blow,   and  the  lead 
(which  was  added  to  carry  away  the  alloy)  is  oxidised 
in  the  heat,  no  purification  is  effected  ;    only  impure 
silver  remains  "  (Driver).— 27.  Omit  a  fortress,  which 
is  probably  a  marginal  note  on  tho  rendering  "  tower  " 
which  should  bo  "  trier". 

VII.-X.  A  new  section  begins  here,  containing 
prophecies  presumably  uttered  in  the  earlier  years  ot 
Jehoiakim  (608-604),  except  lOi-io*. 

VII.  1-15.  The   Temple    Sermon.— The   prophet   is 
sent  to  the  gate  of  the  Temple,   to  rebuke  the  false 
confidence  of  Yahwelrs  worshippers  in  the  possession 
of  this  block  of  buildings  ("  these",  4).     Yahweh  de- 
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sires  social  justice  (6),  moral  conduct  (9),  and  whole 
hearted  worship  ;  otherwise  the  security  inspired  by 
the  fact  that  the  Temple  belongs  to  Him  (10,  note  ing.) 
is  utterly  baseless.  Yahweh  will  not  permit  His 
Temple  to  become  like  some  cave  which  shelters  robbers 
(n  ;  cf.  Mt.  21i3),  but  will  destroy  it  as  He  destroyed 
that  of  Shiloh,  and  will  banish  Judah  as  He  banished 
the  northern  tribes  (Ephraim)  from  His  land.  The 
confidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Temple  which  is 
here  rebuked  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  reforma 
tion  under  Josiah  (2  K.  22f.),  which  made  it  the  only 
centre  of  worship ;  the  remarkable  deliverance!  of 
Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib  in  701  (2  K.  1835)  had 
also  contributed  to  the  belief  that  the  city  was  invio 
lable.  The  effect  of  the  prophet's  words  in  denouncing 
this  sense  of  security  is  described  in  20,  which  refers 
to  the  same  occasion,  i.e..  soon  after  008  u.c. — Q; 
stranger  denotes  the  settled  foreigner;  cf.  l)t.  1:6,  etc. 
— 12.  Shiloh:  in  Ephraim, with  Eli  as  its  priest  (IS.  1-3), 
and  the  Ark  as  its  pride  ;  it  was  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Philistines  alter  the  victory  described  in  1  S.  4 
loft. ;  cf.  1  S.  7 1*.  Ps.  786o.— 15.  Omit  the  first  "  all  ", 
with  LXX. 

VII.  16-20.  The  Worship  of  Astarte. — The  prophet 
is  forbidden  to  intercede  for  a  people  who  are  even  no\v 
worshipping  other  gods,  to  their  own  deserved  ruin. 
The  cult  (p.  91))  described  in  18  (and  more  fully  in 
44I5_-5o)  is  that  of  Ashtoreth  (Astarte),  "  the  queen  of 
heaven'',  i.e.  the  planet  Venn-,  who  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Ishtar  by  the  Babylonians  (i  \\. 
1 1  5*).  A  similar  offering  of  cakes  (p.  99)  by  women  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  practiced  by  an  Arabian  sect,  is  the 
continuation  of  this  (IvUi.  col.  .'}9')3).— 18.  Cf.  the 
(.'.rink-offering  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh  (Nu.  losfi.). 
— provoke  to  anger,  here  and  elsewhere,  should  be 
'•  vex.'' 

VII.  21-28.  Obedience  Necessary,  not  Sacrifice,-- 
Yahweh  scornfully  tells  these  formal  worshippers  to 
eat  oven  the  burnt-offering  (wholly  offered  to  God), 
as  well  as  the  peace-offering  (which  was  eaten  by  the 
worshippers,  except  the  blood  and  portions  of  the 
fat)  ;  both  are  mere  "  flesh.''  without  sacriiicial  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  disobedient.  In  the  desert  days 
He  asked  for  obedience,  not  sacrifice  ;  but  Israel  lias 
refused  it,  notwithstanding  the  continued  ministry  of 
the  prophets,  nor  will  Jeremiah's  own  message  be 
heard.- — 22f.  clearly  show  that  the  Pentateuch  in 
its  present  form  was  not  known  to  Jeremiah  (<•/.  Am.  5 
25),  for  the  Priestly  Code  lays  the  greatest  stress  on 
sacrifice  as  Divinely  prescribed  from  the  beginning. — 
23.  Read  as  both  mgn. 

VII.  29-VIII.  3.  Mourning  for  Judah's  Dead.--Let 
Jerusalem  mourn,  and  raise  a  dirge  on  the  heights 
(where  she  sinned  by  her  idolatry),  because  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  punishment  for  the  desecration  of 
Yah weh' s  house,  and  for  the  offering  of  human  sacrifice. 
which  Yahweh  never  ordered.  The  land  shall  be  full 
of  corpses  (32  mg.),  and  all  joy  shall  cease.  The  valley 
of  Hinnom  shall  be  renamed  "  Slaughter",  and  burials 
will  have  to  be  made  even  in  the  (unclean)  Topheth. 
Even  those  who  have  died  previously  shall  be  dis 
honoured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  they  have  worshipped,  whilst  the  living  shall 
wish  themselves  dead. — VII.  29.  The  hair  was  shorn, 
as  a  mourning  custom  ;  cf.  Mi.  Ii6,  Job  lao. — 31.  the 
valiev  of  the  son  of  Hinnom:  Heb.  "  Ge-ben-Hinnom," 
whence  "Gehenna"  (Mk.  943*)  J  near  Jerusalem,  but 
exact  site  disputed.  Recent  excavations  have  shown 
the  frequency  of  the  sacrifice  of  children  in  Palestine, 
a  practice  which  is  condemned  in  Dt.  ISio ;  it  is  probable 
thai  huch  sacrifices  wore  offered  to  Yahweh  as  "  king  " 


(Melek),  i.e.  that  "  Molech  "  in  this  connexion  is  6, 
title,  rather  than  a  proper  name.  For  what  is  known 
of  this  Molech  cult,  see  EBi,  "  Molech,"  and  cf.  Mi.  67, 
(Jen.  22is,  Ex,  1.3  n,  Lev.  821*,  2  K.  163,  216,  23io, 
Dt.  123i,  Jer.  19s,  Ezck.  2025.*— Tophoth:  2  K.  23io; 
supposed  to  be  the  Aramaic  word  for  "fireplace", 
revocalised  to  suggest  "  bosheth  ",  i.e.  "shame",  a 
word  sometimes  substituted  for  "  Baal  "  (1  S.  1447-51*, 
1  K.  103  2*).— VIII.  2.  the  host  cf  heaven :  (Gen.  2i*) 
as  in  Dt.  4i9,  etc.,  with  reference  to  Assyrio-Babylonian 
star  worship.  The  significance  of  this  dishonourable 
treatment  of  the  dead  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  shades 
in  Sheol  suffer  with  their  bodies  ;  an  enemy's  ghost  is 
still  vulnerable  through  his  corpse  (Job  1422*). — 3- 
Omit  "  which  remain  ",  with  LXX  and  Syr. 

VIII.  4-17.  Juc-ah's  Unnatural  Conduct  and  Its 
Punishment. — There  is  something  unnatural  in  the 
persistency  of  the  people's  misconduct  ;  they  show  no 
inclination  to  return  to  Yahweh,  but  pursue  a  head 
strong  course  away  from  Him  (6  ntg.).  They  put  them 
selves  below  the  level  of  the  very  birds  of  heaven,  the 
stork,  the  turtle-dove,  the  swift,  and  the  swallow  (so 
in  7),  who  know  the  time  of  their  return  in  spring  (after 
iheir  winter  migration  ;  cf.  Is.  13).  Their  alleged 
knowledge  of  Yahweh's  teaching  ("  law,"  8;  is  de 
lusive  ;  they  have  been  misled  by  insincere  teachers, 
whose  punishment  awaits  them.  (10^-12  should  bo 
omitted,  with  LXX  ;  they  have  been  repeated  from 
013-15.)  They  shall  perish  like  a  fruitless  and  wither 
ing  tree  (13:  contrast  that  of  17s;  cf.  Ps.  Istf.). 
The  stricken  people  urge  each  other  to  gather  into  the 
cities,  but  they  cannot  escape  the  bitterness  of  their 
fate  (14).  The  invader  approaches  from  the  north 
(cf.  4is),  nor  can  his  venomous  assault  be  avoided  as 
a  snake-charmer  avoids  the  bite  of  an  adder  (17  my.  ; 
the  basilisk  of  RV  is  a  reptile  of  fable).— -5.  The 
emphasis  should  fall  on  "perpetual".  Omit  "of 
Jerusalem  ",  with  LXX. — 8.  The  reference  is  apparently 
to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  published  some  dozen 
years  before.  With  its  prophetic  attack  on  heathen 
modes  of  worship,  etc.  Jeremiah  was  in  full  sympathy  ; 
but  its  priestly  emphasis  on  the  sanctuary  and  its 
ritual,  and  the  resultant  externalisation  of  religion, 
were  quite  alien  to  his  teaching.  [This  view  is  taken 
by  several  of  the  best  authorities,  and  may  be  correct. 
But  n,  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  view  that 
Jeremiah's  attitude  to  the  law-book  was  more  sym 
pathetic,  in  which  case  the  reference  will  be  to  regula 
tions  made  by  the  scribes,  which  we  do  not  possess. — 
A.  S.  P.]. — 13f.  Read  mgg. — gall  or  bile  here  stands 
figuratively  for  some  bitter,  if  not  poisonous,  plant, 
which  has  not  been  identified  ;  it  is  rendered  "  hern- 
lock  "  in  Hos.  104. 

VIII.  18-IX.  1.  Jeremiah's  Sorrow  over  Judah's 
Suffering. — The  prophet,  in  sorrowful  sympathy  with 
his  people,  hears  in  anticipation  the  cry  of  the  exiles 
and  Yahweh's  answer.  They  reproach  Him  with  His 
abandonment  of  Zion  ;  He  points  to  their  idolatry, 
and  introduction  of  foreign  (Li  strange  ")  deities.  The 
people  lament  (apparently  in  proverbial  form)  the 
disappointment  of  their  hope  of  deliverance  ;  it  is  as 
when  the  hope  of  harvest  (April- June)  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  failure  of  the  autumn  ingathering 
(-20  my.)  has  removed  the  remaining  expectation  ;  they 
(emph.)  have  not  been  rescued  from  their  distress  (the 
reference  in  "  saved  "  is  to  material  prosperity,  not 
to  a  spiritual  change).  The  prophet  himself  goes 
arrayed  as  a  mourner  ("I  am  black",  mg.),  appalled 
because  of  his  people's  wound  ;  is  there  no  cure  ?  He 
cannot  sorrow  enough  for  the  tragedy  of  Judah. — 
22.  bairn :  not  the  balsam,  but  mastic,  a  medicinally 
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Used  resin,  abundant  in  Gilcad  (Gon.  3725,  ?/•:#.),  and 
exported  to  other  countries. — health :  Hob.  "  new 
flesh  ",  which  "  comes  up  ",  i.e.  forms  over  a  wound. 

iX.  2-22.  Faithlessness  and  its  Retribution:  the 
Dirge  of  Death. — Tho  humblest  caravanserai  would  bo 
preferable  to  life  among  these  evil  men,  with  their 
calumnies  and  the  unfaithful  use  of  power  by  those 
in  authority,  their  mutual  deceit,  and  their  untruthful- 
nc3'-s  (2-6).  Yahweh  will  prove  them  in  His  furnace 
(62:)),  "  because  of  the  wickedness  of  "  His  people  (so 
read  in  7,  with  LXX,  which  continues  preferably,  after 
"  arrow  ",  in  8,  "  the  words  of  their  mouth  are  deceit  ", 
and  omits  "  with  his  mouth  ").  9  occurs  in  69,29 
(7-9)-  The  prophet  raises  (10-12)  the  mourner's  dirge 
for  the  devastated  country  and  ruined  towns  ;  it  is 
by  Yahwch's  hand  that  they  have  been  laid  waste 
(rather  than  "  burnt  up  "),  as  the  discerning  recognise 
(Hos.  14g).  Disobedience  to  the  (Douteronomic)  law, 
seen  in  the  worship  of  the  local  deities,  brings  the  bitter 
result  of  exile  and  death  (13-16).  Let  Zion's  sorrows 
be  bewailed  by  the  singers  of  dirges.  Yahweh  Himself 
supplies  the  dirge  to  be  learnt  and  sung,  i.e.  aif. 
(which  are  in  the  appropriate  metre  of  the  dirge),  of 
which  Cornill  well  remarks  that  more  cannot  be  said 
in  eight  short  lines — the  dirge  of  the  Reaper  Death 
(17-22).—  4.  supplant:  with  a  suggestion  of  the  story 
of  the  "supplanter"  (Gen.  2736). — 10,  wilderness: 
properly  a  place  to  which  cattle  are  driven  for  pasturage, 
not  a  desert. — 11.  jackals  often  haunt  the  ruins  of 
Syrian  towns;  cf.  Is.  1322,  34i3. — 15.  wormwood: 
cf.  23is,  Pr.  64*;  some  bitter  herb,  always  named 
figuratively. — 17.  Professional  singers  of  dirges,  as  still 
employed  at  Syrian  funerals  ;  cunning  is  an  archaism 
for  "skilful";  cf.  Am.  5i6.— 21.  Without  should  bo 
streets",  and  streets  should  be  "broad  places". — 
22.  The  words  "  Speak,  Thus  saith  the  Lord",  which 
interrupt  the  metre  of  the  dirge,  should  be  omitted, 
with  LXX.  This  prophecy  is  continued  in  1017-25, 
the  intervening  sections  being  a  later  insertion  ;  possibly 
9 1 3-16  also  is  not  by  Jeremiah. 

IX.  23-26.  The  Knowledge  of  Yahweh:   Uncircum- 
Cised  Israel.— This  paragraph  contains  two  originally 
distinct  prophecies,  unrelated  to  their  present  context, 
though    quite   possibly   Jeromianic.     They   teach   the 
glory   of   Israel's   religion    (23!.),  and   the   futility    of 
physical    without    spiritual    circumcision    (25f.).       In 
the  second,  Israel  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  other, 
uncircu incised  nations. — 26.  The  "  corner-dipt  "  (2623, 
4932)  are  those  shaved  around  the  brow,  according  to 
the  practice  of   some;  Arab   tribes    (cf.   Herod,  iii.    8 
and  contrast  Lev.  1927*). 

X.  1-16.  The  Folly  of  Idolatry.— This  passage  (like 
023-26)  interrupts  the    connexion  of  922    and   10i7  ; 
its  denunciation  of  the  idols  of  the  heathen  as  utterly 
futile  for  good  or  evil  relates  it  to  the  times  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah   (cf.    Is.   44nff.),   and  sharply  distinguishes  it 
from  the  denunciation  of  Israel's  syncrctistic  worship, 
and  the  declaration  of  its  penalty,  found  in  7-9.     Israel 
is  urged  to  hold  aloof  from  the  heathen  religion  of  its 
environment.    The  idol  is  but  a  human  product  (3  mg.), 
as  lifeless  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  cucumber  garden,  needing 
to  be  carried  in  a  procession  (Is.  467).     Fear  is  not 
necessary  before  these  things,  which  can  do  nothing  ; 
it  is  fitting  towards  Yahweh  alone  (7  mg.}.     The  wor 
shippers  of  idols  are  one  and  all  senseless,  and  "  the 
instruction  of  idols  is  wood,"   i.e.   without  moral  or 
spiritual  force  (so  Driver,  but  the  rendering  is  doubtful, 
and  the  sentence  obscure).     The  idol  is'  plated  with 
costly  metals,  and  dressed  in  line  clothes  by  human 
hands,  but  it  is  Yahweh  who  is  truly  God  (10  my.). 
lucre  follows  (n)  a  gloas  in  Aramaic,  which  breaks  the 


connexion  of  xo  aud  12,  and  is  doubtless  sonic  uiargitial 
watchword  of  Jewish  faith  against  heathenism,  which 
has  crept  into  the  text.  The  remaining  verses  (12-16, 
repeated  5115-19)  describe  the  manifestation  of 
Yah weh's  power  in  creation  and  in  tempest  (with  13 
cf.  Ps.  1357).  The  result  of  the  Divine  visitation  is 
that  the  idolater  is  struck  dumb  (i/j/j),  and  the  idol- 
maker  put  to  shame  by  the  utter  inability  of  the  imago 
to  do  such  tilings.  Tho  idol  is  a  lifeless  mockery, 
doomed  in  the  Day  of  Yr-.hweh,  when  the  power  of 
Israel's  God  shall  be  revealed.— 2.  the  signs  of  heaven  : 
i.e.  eclipses,  comets,  etc.,  pointing  to  the  astrology  of 
Babylon,  amid  which  this  passage  was  probably 
written. — 5.  Read  as  mg.,  where  the  reference  suggests 
that  the  "  pillar  "  servos  the  purpose  of  a  scarecrow. — • 
9.  Tarshish  :  Tartessus  in  Spain,  P«.  487*,  Is.  2i6*  ;  for 
Uphaa,  not  known,  read  as  my.  ;  Ophir  was  perhaps 
in  S.E.  Arabia  (Is.  13 12*). 

X.  17-25.  The  Departure  into  Exile.— The  personified 
community  is  told  to  pick  up  its  bur, die  (mg.),  and 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  exile.     She  bewails  her  hurt 
and    her   spoilt   dwelling-.     These    troubles,    says    the 
prophet,  come  from  her  unwise  rulers  ("  shepherds  "), 
and  already  are  upon  her.     Identifying  himself  with 
the    people,    ho   pleads    with    Yahvreh    for    mercy    in 
judgment,    on   the   ground   of   man's    weakness.     (23 
should  bo  repointed  and  rendered,  "  Not  for  man  is  it 
to  walk  and  direct   his   steps.")      25   can   hardly   be 
Jeremiah's  ;     its   cry   for   vengeance   on   the   heathen 
contradicts  his  attitude  towards  the  nations  as   the 
Divinely  commissioned  instruments  of  Yahweh's  wrath 
against  His  people's  sin.     (Omit  "  yea,  they  have  de 
voured  him,"  with  LXX,  and  with  the  parallel  cited 
in  mg.) 

XI.  1-XII.  6.  The  relation  of  the  prophet  to  the 
(Dcuteronomic)    Covenant    (lli-8)  ;     its    subsequent 
abandonment,  and  the  Divine  punishment  (9-17)  ;   the 
plot    at    Anathoth    (18-23)  ;     the    prophet's    problem 
(12i-6).     On    the   difficulties   raised   by   this   section, 
see  Introduction,  §  2  ;    it  seems  likely  that,  as  Duhm 
and  Cornill  have  argued,    11 1-14  is"  an  unhistorical 
inference  as  to  what  the  prophet  might  be  expected 
to  do  at  the  time  of  the  Deuteronomic  Reformation 
in  621.     If  its  historicity  be  accepted,  then  Jeremiah's 
initial  approval  must  subsequently  have  passed  into 
disapproval,  in  view  of  the  religious  externalism  and 
false  confidence  which  followed  upon  the  Reformation. 
(See  on  7 1-15,  8s.) 

XI.  1-3.  The  Proclamation  of  the  Covenant.— 
Jeremiah  is  commissioned  to  enforce  solemnly  (cf.  Dt. 
2726,  29g)  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem  the  covenant 
which  Yahweh  made  at  the  time  of  the  national  de 
liverance  from  Egypt,  as  the  condition  of  blessing. 
He  solemnly  accepts  this  commission,  and  is  sent  to 
the  smaller  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  to  declare  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  this 
covenant,  as  shown  by  past  history. — 2.  The  verbs, 
"hear  ye",  arid  "speak"  should  be  emended  to  the 
singular,  in  view  of  3.— 4.  tho  iron  furnace  means 
one  for  smelting  iron,  here  a  figure  for  severe  trial; 
cf.  Dt.  42o,  1  K.  851. — 5.  Amen,  i.e.  "  truly",  implies 
the  confirmation  of  the  curse;  (cf.  Dt.  27isff.). 

XL  9-17.  TBS  Failure  of  the  Reformation.— The 
first  part  (9-14)  of  this  passage  implies  the  failure  of 
the  Deuteronomic  movement  ("  They  are  turned  back  ", 
10),  and  is,  therefore,  often  referred  to  the  reaction 
under  Jehoiakim,  after  Josiah's  death  in  608,  on  tho 
assumption  of  Jeremianic  authorship  ;  but  see  pre 
fatory  note  to  11  iff.  Judah  is  leagued  to  renew  the 
disobedience  of  tho  past  ;  Yahweh  will  punish,  and 
will  refuse  to  answer,  whilst  the  false  gods  cannot,  tho 
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outcry  f'V  holn  (i3«,  as  2286).     The  prophet  is  for 
bidden  to  intercede  (14  as  my.).     The  corrupt  verse  15 
u  emended  by  Driver  (cf.  mg.)  into  "  What  hath  my 
beloved  (to   do)  in  mine  house,  (seeing)  she  brmgeth 
ovil  devices  to  pass  ?     Will  vows  and  holy  flesh  remove 
thine  evil  from  off  thee  ?  then  mightest  thou  rejoice  !  " 
i.e.  Judah's  lavish  ritual  is  really  useless.     She  is  com 
pared  with  a  luxuriant  (not  simply  "  green  ")  olive, 
suddenly  struck  by  lightning  (16)  ;  evil  will  come  upon 
her,   corresponding  to  the  evil  of  her  Baal-cult  (17, 
perhaps  an  expansion).     The  want  of  connexion   be 
tween    1-14   and    isrT.    supports    the   view    that    the 
former  has  been  prefixed  by  a  writer  wishing  to  connect 
Jeremiah  with  the  Deuteronomic  Reformation.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  15  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
Deuteronomic  emphasis  on  Temple  and  ritual  (Cornill). 
XI.  18-23.  The  Anathoth  Plot.— The  abrupt  intro 
duction  of  this  account  of  the  plot  of  the  men  of 
Anathoth  against  the  life  of  the  prophet  might  be 
explained   by  the  supposition  that  his    advocacy  of 
the  Deuteronomic  Reformation    (11  iff.)    would  seem 
treachery  to  his  kinsmen.     For,  as  stated  in  the  Intro 
duction,   they  may  have  traced  their  descent  from 
Abiathar,  a  priestly  line  now  perpetually  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  Zadokite  priests  of  Jerusalem,     if,  how 
ever,   Jeremiah's   advocacy  of  Deuteronomy  be  not 
accepted  as  historic,  then  the  Anathoth  persecution 
will  be  a  special  instance  of  the  general  unpopularity 
of  Jeremiah.     Whether  it  was  provoked  by  some  par 
ticular  utterance   like  that  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth  we  do  not  know.     Jeremiah  says  that  he 
was  as  unconscious  of  this  plot  as  is  a  tame  ("  gentle    ) 
lamb  (cf.  2  S.   12s)    of  the  purpose  to  lull  it. 
appeals   to   the   just   Judge,   who  knows  his   inmost 
feelings  and  thoughts,   against  the  injustice  of  this 
plot.     Yahweh  answers  the  prophet's  appeal  with  a 
threat  of  vengeance  on  the  men  of  Anathoth  (see-  on 
lt) 19    fruit:    a  slight   emendation  gives  the  pre 
ferable  meaning  "sap".— 20.  In  Hebrew  psychology, 
t'»o  reins  or  kidneys  are  the  seat  of  strong  emotions, 
c.q.  desires,   and  the  heart  is  the  general  centre  of 
psychical  activity,  including  thought.     Dub  m  points 
out  that  this  is  the  earliest  declaration  of  Yahweh  8 
knowledge  of   the   inner   life.     Cornill   suggests   with 
considerable  plausibility    that  the  following  section, 
12i-6,  originally  preceded  1118-23. 

XII   1-6.  The  Problem  of  Unrighteous  Prosperity.— 
Jeremiah  raises  (for  the  first  time  in  Hebrew  literature) 
the   problem   of   the   prosperity   of   the  unrighteous, 
apparently    in    connexion    with    his    experiences    at 
Anathoth.     He   ventures   to    complain    (rather    than 
"plead")    unto    Yahweh,    since    He    should    award 
adversity  to  the  evildoers  who  dishonour  Him  in  their 
inner  man  ("  reins",  see  on  USD),  and  ho  appear  ior 
their   punishment.     God  answers   Jeremiah   (5)   witi 
the  warnin"  that  he  has  worse  trials  to  face  than  the 
troubles  at  Anathoth.  —  4  has  little  point  in  tn;s  con 
text  except  for  its  close,  "  He  shall  not  see  our  lattei 
end",  which  apparently  means  that  Jeremiah  wiU  not 
jive  to  see  the  vengeance  desired.     For  this,  however 
LX>r  reads,  "  God  will  not  see  our  ways."— 5.  thou  art 
secure:     the   change   of   one  letter   gives   the   much 
better  sense,  "  thou  fleest  ".—the  pride  of  Jordan  de 
notes  the  semi-tropical  jungle  of  the  Jordan  valley 
inarkhi"  the  breadth  of  the  river  in  flood,  still  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts  ;   cf.  49i9,  Zcch.  Us-     This  was  visible 
from  Jeremiah's  home,  Anathoth. 

>'!!  7-17.  Tlie  Desolation  of  Judah  by  her  Neigh 
bours,  and  their  Future.— This  isolated  prophecy  w 
most  naturally  referred  to  the  events  of  2  K.  ^it, 
v.iicn  jehoiakim  had  revolted  against  Nebuchadrezzar 


(c.  598).  Yahweh  laments  His  enforced  abandonment 
of  His  house  (a  term  hero  denoting  the  land  rather 
than  the  Temple  ;  cf.  Ho;;,  3i,  9is),  because  Judah  has 
challenged  Him  ;  now  lie  sees  her — a  speckled  bird — 
marked  out  for  the  attack  of  her  neighbours.  Nornad 
invaders  (the  "  shepherds  "  of  10)  have  laid  her  waste, 
so  that  Yahweh  Himself  grieves  ;  none  has  learnt  the 
lesson  in  time.  13  is  difficult  (read  "  they  shall  bo 
disappointed  of  their  fruits  ",  cf.  mg.)  became  it  does 
not  suit  tho  context;  it  must  refer  to  the  men  of 
Judah.  In  14-17,  Yahweh  says  that  He  will  exile 
these  neighbours  (Syrians,  Moabites,  Ammonites),  but 
they  shall  be  brought  back  if  converted  to  Judah's 
religion  (for  the  oath  hi  16,  cf.  4.2).— 11.  Uilto  me :  to 
my  sorrow  ;  cf.  ing.  of  Gen.  48;  (Driver). 

XIII.  Five  detached  prophecies,  all  except  the  fourth 
being  of  uncertain  date. 

XIII.  1-11.  The  Symbol  of  the  Waist-cloth,  its 
removal  signifying  the  rejection  and  ruin  of  Judah, 
as  a  consequence  of  her  disobedience.  The  prophet 
buys  and  wears  a  linen  waist-cloth,  not  yet  put 
in  water,  as  a  declaration  of  Yahweh' s  adoption  of 
His  people  into  closest  intimacy.  The  prophet  then 
removes  it,  and  buries  it  in  a  rocky  cleft  where  it  is 
spoilt  by  damp,  tho  removal  being  a  sign  that  Yahweh 
puts  His  people  from  Him  into  the  ruin  of  exile.  Such 
symbolism  as  this,  so  frequent  on  the  part  of  Hebrew 
prophets  (for  Jeremiah,  cf.  165ff.,  272ff.,  28iofL,  32ofC., 
43sfi.,  5163),  has  still  something  of  the  "  symbolic 
magic  "  of  primitive  peoples  clinging  to  it ;  it  has  tho 
force,  and  more,  of  the  spoken  word,  and  helps  to 
secure  the  result  it  "  symbolises  "  (2  K.  13 1 6f  .*).  Such 
symbolism  helps  to  explain  the  NT  emphasis  on 
baptism. — 1.  The  object  named  is  not  the  outer  girdle, 
but  a  covering  worn  next  the  skin.— 4:.  Euphrates: 
Hebrew  "  Pcrath";  it  is  improbable,  owing  to  the  dis 
tance,  that  this  was  literally  the  place  of  the  burial ; 
perhaps  Parah  (Jos.  1832)  near  Anathoth  is  meant, 
this  spot  being  chosen  as  suggestive  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  so,  symbolical  of  the  place  of  exue.— 10.  shall 
even  be :  "  let  it  be  ". 

XIII.  12-14.  The  Figure  of  the  Wine-Jars.— The  fate 
of  the  men  of  Judah  is  that  they  shall  be  filled .Wso 
iars  with  the  wine  of  drunkenness  (cf.  25i5ft,  Is.  bus), 
and  then  shall  be  dashed  to  destruction  (as  a  potter 
inio-ht  dash  such  earthen  jars  together  ;  cf.  Ps.  2g). 

XIII.  15-17.  Israel's  Pride.— The  prophet  warns 
against  the  arrogaucy  that  persistently  refuses  to  ooey 
if.e  "  give  plory  to  "  ;  cf.  1  S.  65;  Yahweh,  and  compares 
the  disobedient  with  travellers  on  mountain  paths, 
who  wait  vainly  in  the  twilight  for  light,  until  the  nignt 
falls  (16  mgg).  He  is  filled  with  grief  at  their  coming 

CdXin  yi8f.  A  Dirge  on  the  Doom  of  Jehoiaehin 
and  h's  Mother  (Nehushta,  2  K.  24s,  15),  c.  597.— 
18  should  read,  "  Say  ye  (LXX)  to  tho  king  and  the 
queen-mother,  sit  ye  down  low  (mg.),  for  come  down 
from  your  head  (VSS)  is  your  beautiful  crown  (my.). 
The  queen-mother  is  more  important  than  the  queen 
in  an  Oriental  court  (cf.  2226).— the  South  denotes  a 
particular  district,  the  Negeb  (p.  32),  in  the  souta  of 
Judah  (Jos.  1521-32). 

XIII.  20-27.  Jerusalem's  Shame.— Tms  prophecy,  as 
perhaps  others  in  this  chapter,  would  suit  the  position 
of  affairs  under  Jehoiakim,  after  Carchemish  (605). 
Jerusalem  is  asked  concerning  the  welfare  of  her 
people,  in  the  day  of  invasion  by  the  foe  from  the 
north  (46,  etc.  •  here  of  the  Babylonians).  21  should 
read,  "  When  he  shall  set  over  thee  as  head  tnose  whom 
thou  hast  thyself  taught  to  be  friends  unto  tnee 
t  e.  those  who  have  been  courted  as  Mends  are  now 
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become  masters.  Her  anguish  and  shame  are  merited  ; 
a  change  seems  hopeless,  since  habit  has  become  second 
nature  (23).  Ruin  is  inevitable  (2.;  mg.).  The  shame 
ful  exposure  of  her  nakedness  (26  mg.)  is  an  appropriate 
punishment  of  her  sensuality  (Nab.  35  ;  cf.  is.  473, 
Ezek.  1037).  27  reads,  "  Aft  or  how  long  time  yet 
wilt  tliou  not  be  cleansed  ?  "  For  the  force  of  neigh- 
Ings,  see  5a. 

XIV.  1-XV.  9.    The  Drought  In  Judah,  and  Jere 
miah's    consequent    Intercession.— The   date   of   this 
disaster  is  unknown,  but  some  year  in  the  latter  half 
of  Jehoiakim's  reign  is  most  probable.     The  effects  of 
the  drought  are  graphically  described  in   2-6.     The 
personified  "  gates  "  represent  the  people  who  gather 
at  them  in  mourning  attire  and  attitude  ("  sit  in  black 
upon  the  ground";   cf.   821,   13i8).     The  empty  pits 
are  dried-up   storage   cisterns   (cf.   213).     Men   cover 
their  heads  because  of  grief  (2  S.    1630).     The  first 
clause  of  4  (to  "  chapt  ")  is  best  emended,  with  Duhin, 
after  LXX,  "  The  tillers  of  the  ground  are  dismayed  " 
(cf.  my.).     The  eyes  of  the  wild  asses  fail  through 
fruitless  search  for  herbage  (cf.  Lam.  4i7).     In  7-9, 
the  prophet  confesses  the  people's  sin,  but  appeals  to 
Yahweh's  honour   (7),   and   His   ownership   of   Israel 
(9;  cf.  7io),  as  a  reason  for  His  permanent  presence 
and  effective  help.     In  10-18,  Yahv/eh  replies  that  His 
aloofness  corresponds   ("  even   so  ")    to    the  people's 
abandonment  of  Him  (io&  as  Hos.  813),  and  announces 
evil  as  the  only  answer  to  their  sacrifice  ;    to  which 
Jeremiah  objects  (13)  that  the  people  have  been  misled 
by  the  prophets  (23gff.)  who  promised  peace.    Yahweh, 
disowning  these  prophets  (14),  announces  their  doom 
as  well  as  that  of  the  people,  and  Jeremiah  is  bidden 
to   lament   the    horrors    that   are    coming   on    Judah 
through    invasion    and    its    consequences.     In    19-22, 
Jeremiah  continues  the  dialogue  with  a  further  con 
fession  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  with  an  appeal 
to  the  ties  that  bind  Yahweh  to   Israel   (21   mg.) ; 
Yahweh  alone  can  remove  the  terrors  of  this  drought. 
In  15i-g,  Yahweh  replies  that  even  such  pleaders  as 
Moses  (Nu.  14 1 3-20)  and  Samuel  (1  S.  7g)  would  not 
turn  Him  from  His  purpose  ;  let  the  people  go  forth  to 
pestilence  ("  death  ",  2),  sword,  famine,  and  captivity  ; 
let  them  be  "  an  object  of  consternation  "  (for  "  tossed 
to  and  fro  ",  4)  to  all,  because  of  the  heathenism  of 
Manasseh  (2  K.   21 1 iff.).     It  is  Jerusalem  that  has 
rejected  Yahv/eh  (thou,  6,  emphatic),  and  therefore  is 
winnowed  with   a   fork.     The   coming   destruction   is 
described  (8)  as  widespread  and  unexpected  ("  at  noon 
day  ",  as  in  64)  ;    even  the  (happy)  mother  of  seven 
(1  S.  £5)  utterly  collapses. — XIV.  3.  Read  both  mgg. 
— 14.  divination,  and  a  thing  o!  nought:   read,  with 
Driver,  "  a  worthless  divination  "  by  omission  of  one 
letter. — 186   is  difficult  and  obscure  ;   for  "  go  about  " 
we   should   perhaps   render    "go  begging",   or,  with 
second   mg.    alternative,   simply  "journey". — 21.  the 
throne   of  thy   glory :     Jerusalem,  as  containing  the 
Temple;  cf.   17i2. — 22.  vanities:    i.e.   "gods."— XV. 
7.  fanned  with  a  fan :  i.e.  winnowed  ;  cf.  4u,  Is.  8624, 
Mt.  3 1 2.     The  Eastern  threshing-floor  is  described  in 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  538fc. 

XV.  10-21.  The  Sorrow  and  Strength  of  Prophetic 
Service. — The  experience  of  the  prophet,  as  described 
in  the  following  section,   may  be  the  result  of  his 
unpopularity  at  the  time  of  the  drought,  and  therefore 
be  rightly  placed  after  14i-15g  ;    but  it  would  suit 
many  other  occasions  of  his  life.     On  the  great  im 
portance  of  this  and  similar  passages,  both  for  a  true 
conception    of    Jeremiah's    personality,    and    for    hia 
special  contribution  to  religion,  see  Introduction,  §  3. 
The  present  passage  is  interrupted  by  the  irrelevant 


verses,  i3f.,  which  occur  again,  more  correctly  and 
in  their  proper  place,  in  i?3f.  ;  they  relate  to  the 
people,  not  to  Jeremiah  (lleb.  of  14  is  as  ing.).  More 
over,  i  if.  is  obscure  and  possibly  corrupt.  Jeremiah 
laments  his  birth  to  so  unpopular  a  role  as  that  of  a 
prophet  of  disaster,  as  unpopular  as  that  of  the 
creditor  or  debtor  ('•  usury  "  is  simply  "  interest  ",  as 
in  Dt.  232o).  Yahweh  had  promised  to  strengthen 
him  and  to  humiliate  his  opponents,  but  they  are  too 
strong  for  him  (12  as  in  mg.,  the  "  northern  iron  and 
bronze  "  denoting  the  greater  strength  of  Jeremiah's 
Jewish  opponents  as  compared  with  himself  ;  but  thia 
is  not  very  satisfactory).  Jeremiah  begs  Yahweh  not 
to  destroy  him  through  excessive  patience  ("  long- 
suffering  ")  towards  his  persecutors.  His  joy  has  been 
to  take  to  heart  Yahweh's  messages  (for  the  figure  of 
eating,  cf.  Ezek.  2s—33),  and  he  belongs  to  Yahweh  (16  ; 
cf.  7 10  mg.).  The  compulsion  of  the  Divine  Hand  in 
prophetic  rapture  (Is.  811,  Ezek.  13*,  814  ;  cf.  2  K.  815) 
has  separated  him  from  the  ordinary  joyous  fellowship 
of  men,  and  has  urged  him  to  a  message  of  indignant 
protest  against  men's  ways.  Obedience  seems  to  have 
brought  unending  pain,  and  Yahweh  is  "  a  lying 
stream  ",  tho  waters  of  which  are  dried  up  in  the  hour 
of  need  (18  ;  cf.  Job  615).  To  this  cry  of  distrust  and 
despair  Yahweh's  answer  is  to  bid  Jeremiah  turn  from 
such  a  spirit,  and  resume  his  service  ("  stand  before 
me",  1  K.  10s,  1815)  ;  let  him  utter  the  precious,  and 
leave  out  the  worthless  elements  of  his  thinking,  that 
he  may  be  Yahweh's  "mouth"  (Ex.  4i6;  cf.  7i)  ; 
then,  at  length,  the  nation  will  come  to  see  with  him 
(19).  Meanwhile,  Yahweh  renews  tho  promises  with 
which  his  ministry  began  (Ii8f.). 

XVI.  1-XVII.  18.  The  Coming  Distress  a  Penalty  for 
Sin. — The  prophet  is  forbidden  to  found  a  family,  be 
cause  of  tho  coming  sorrows  (cf.  1  Cor.  729ff. ),  in 
which  death  will  bo  too  common  even  for  due  mourning 
and  burial.  He  is  to  stand  aloof  from  the  ordinary 
expressions  of  grief  (5-7)  or  social  joy  (8f.  ;  cf.  734),  aa 
a  sign  that  Yahweh  will  make  both  to  cease  in  the 
universal  disaster.  The  reason  for  this  great  suffering 
is  tho  sin  of  disloyalty  to  Yahweh,  who  will  fling  out 
His  people  (like  a  javelin,  1  S.  2033)  to  a  land  of  other 
gods  (13;  cf.  1  S.  2619).  The  two  following  versea 
(i4f. ),  which  promise  a  future  restoration,  are  in 
serted  from  237f.,  and  interrupt  the  present  context. 
The  "  fishers  "  and  the  "  hunters  "  whom  Yahweli  will 
send,  to  net  in  shoals  or  hunt  down  singly,  are  Judah's 
invaders,  from  whom  there  is  no  escape.  The  heavy 
penalty  ("  double  "  as  in  Is.  402)  has  been  provoked 
by  the  peculiar  insult  to  Yahweh  of  tho  sin  of  idolatry 
(18).  The  prophet  breaks  off  to  anticipate  the  day 
when  Yahweh  shall  be  known  by  all  the  peoples,  who 
will  abandon  their  no-gods  (19-21).  Judah's  sin  is 
ineffaceably  written  on  her  heart ;  the  projections  at 
the  corner  of  their  (mg.)  altars  (Ex.  272)  bear  the  blood 
of  heathen  sacrifice  ;  therefore  shall  Judah  be  spoiled 
and  her  people  become  exiles  (17 1-4).  The  rest  of 
this  section  (5-18)  is  an  editorial  collection  of  more  or 
less  disconnected  sayings,  probably  by  Jeremiah.  The 
fine  contrast  in  5-8  is  probably  the  source  of  Ps.  \$i. 
The  confession  of  inner  weakness  in  9  may  belong  to 
the  prophet's  prayer  for  healing  in  143.  (with  10 
c/.  1120,  3219).  ii  is  a  proverb  based  on  the  alleged 
habits  of  tho  partridge,  the  point  being  that  the 
adopted  brood  at  last  forsakes  its  pretended  mother. 
Unbroken  confidence  in  Yahweh  is  expressed  in  i2f., 
and  the  prophet  praya  that  he  bo  not  forsaken  in  his 
prophetic  task  ;  he  disclaims  any  malicious  joy  in  his 
prophecies  of  evil,  but  asks  to  be  justified  (14-18). — 
XVI.  5.  On  mourning  the  dead,  see  p.  110,  HDB, 
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"  Mocrninrj  ",  EBi.,  "  Mourning  Customs  ",  and  c/.  41;,, 
4?5,  l)t.  1-1 1,  etc. — 13.  For  sueh  tacit  recognition  of 
heathen  dHiKM,  combined  with  practical  monotheism, 
see  the  co'uomporary  'i)t.  itj.  14. — 18.  carcases:  a  term  of 
contempt  i'or  idols  ;  omit  "  first"  with  LXX. — XVlI.  1. 
pen  of  iron:  i.e.  an  iron  instrument  used  for  carving 
on  rock;  cf.  Job  1024. — 2.  whilst  .  .  .  Asherirn:  pro 
bably  a  gloss,  after  which  wo  should  proceed,  "  upon 
the  spreading  (green)  trees,  upon  the  high  hills,  the 
mountain  in  the  field."  As  it  stands,  the  last  phrase 
must  be  taken  as  a  title  of  Jerusalem  (but  see  on  21 13). 
— 3f. :  partly  found  as  an  insertion,  15i3i. — 4*.  thou 
.  .  .  discontinue  is  not  tho  Hebrew  ;  a  slight  emenda 
tion  gives,  "  Thou  shalt  let  thy  hand  fall  ". — 6.  heath : 
supposed  to  be  the  dwarf  juniper  tree.. — 11.  fool  :  de 
noting  moral  rather  than  intellectual  inferiority. — 
12,  hardly  likely  to  be  Jeremiah  V,,  refers  to  tho  Temple. 
— 13,  written  in  cartii :  i.e.  transient,  in  contrast  with 
what  is  carved  on  rock. -Jiving  waters:  213. — i5. 
cf.  Is.  619. — 16.  A  slight  vowel  change  (with  some  VSS) 
would  turn  "  from  being  a  shepherd  "  into  "  because 
of  ovil ",  a  parallel  to  tho  following  clause. 

XVII.  19-27.  The  Sabbath  Day.— The  general  tona 
and  emphasis  of  this  paragraph,  which  makes  a  par 
ticular    ceremonial    ordinance-    tho    condition    of    per 
manent    survival,    relate    it    rather    to    tho    period    of 
Neh.  1815-22  than  to  that  of  Jeremiah.     The  prophecy 
is  uttered  "  in  tho  gato  "  (72),  because  of  tho  Sabbath 
traffic  through  it ;   nothing  is  known  of  this  particular 
gate.     In  21  and  25,  read  as  my.  ;   nmit  "  and  princes  " 
in   25.     26  d;v.igimte-!   tho  districts  around  tho  small 
post-exilic   community,  viz.    the  "  lowland  "  or  She- 
phelah,    towards    Philistia,    the    hill-country    around 
Hebron,  and   tho  "  south,"   the  country  S.  of  Judah 
(pp.  31f.).    For  the  burnt-offering,  and  "  sacrifice  "  (i.e.. 
peace-offering)   see    Ex.    20?i  ;    for   the   meal-offering 
(ing.),  Lev.  2 iff. ;  for  the  frankincense,  Jer.  620;   for 
the  thanksgiving  offering.  Lev.  7 12.     276  is  drawn  from 
the  refrain  of  Am.  Is,  2s  ;  cf.  Jer.  21 1^  4927,  6032. 

XVIII.  1-23.  The  Potter  and  the  Clay.— The  potter 
(1-4)  moulding  his  clay  on  the  upper  stone,  which  ho 
makes  revolve  by  his  feet  resting  on  the  connected 
lower  stone,  is  compared  with  Yahwch  in  His  control 
of  Israel    (5-12).     The   point   of  tho   comparison,   as 
worked   out   in   7ff.,    is   not   predestination    (contrast 
Rom.  9-11),  but  tho  conditionally  of  Yahweh  s  treat 
ment  of  a  nation,  according  as  it  turns  to  good  or  to 
evil  (c/.  the  story  of  Jonah  and  Nineveh,  also  Ezekiel's 
individualism,     ISsofT.).     Judah,    however,     will    not 
repent  (with  12,  cf.  225).     Some  commentators  think 
that   this   application   cannot   be   original,    since   the 
description  of  the  potter's  work  (the  tenses  in  4  denote 
habitual   practice)   suggests    rather   the   moulding   of 
Judah  into  something  useful  after  all.     On  this  ground, 
Cornill  dates  1-4  between  620  and  G10.     But  Semitic 
parable  is  frequently  employed  to  suggest  a  single  point, 
the  details  being  irrelevant,  and  often  unsuitable,  to 
the  main  truth.     The  prophet  declares  that  Judah's 
conduct  is  unnatural,  contrary  to  tho  steady  course  of 
nature  (14);    the  people  have  forsaken  the  good  old 
road    (Oi6)    for   unmade   by-paths    of    futile   idolatry 
("  vanity  "  ;    the  idol  gods  being  the  antecedent  of 
the  following   "they",   15).     Therefore  Yahweh  will 
scatter  them  with  a  sirocco-blast  (cast  wind,  4n),  and 
turn  His  back  to  them  (17  mg.  ;    cf.  £27).     In  conse 
quence  of  this  prophecy,  men  plot  (cf.  lliSff.,  15i5ff.) 
against  the  prophet,  refusing  to  believe  that  the  settled 
order  of  life  will  ever  fail  (18  is  probably  proverbial; 
cf.  Ezek.  726),  and  slander  him.     He  protests  against 
this  return  of  evil  for  good,  and  prays  for  vengeance 
on  them. — 3.  wheels:    see  Thomson,  op.  cit..  p.  521, 


and  cf.  Ecclus.  3829,30. — 11.  frame:  tho  term  used 
dc-yciibes  a  potter's  work. — 14  is  difficult  and  probably 
corrupt ;  as  it  stands,  the  reference  in  to  tho  unfailing 
snows  and  ever-flowing  streams  of  Lebanon  ;  cf.  (Ja.  4i  5. 
• — 21.  death :  denotes  "  pestilence  "  as  in  152. 

XIX.  1-XX.  6.  The  Earthenware  Flask;   Jeremiah 
In  the   Stocks. — This  section  seems  to  be  editorially 
grouped  with  the  last  because  of  tho  further  reference 
to   pottery ;    tho    original   prophecy   may  have   been 
expanded  in   3—9   by  a  later  writer.     It  seems  more 
natural  to  date  these  incidents  after  the  Temple-sermon 
(7)   rather  than  before  it ;    in  cither  case,  in  the  early 
years  of  Jehoiakim.     Jeremiah  is  to  take  representa 
tives  of  Judah  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (731),  by  the 
gate  of  potsherds  (mg.  ;    i.e.  where  these  wero  thrown 
away),  that  ho  may  warn  them  of  tho  punishment 
about  to  come  for  their  introduction  of  alien  worship, 
their  injustice,  and  their  sacrifice  of  children  by  tiro. 
A  new  name  shall  be  given  to  the  valley  (732)  to  denote 
tho  coming  slaughter,  appalling  (ISifij  to  behold.     As 
a  symbol  of  this  destruction,  the  prophet  is  to  break 
the  ilask  he  has  bought ;   deaths  shall  bo  so  numerous 
that  burials  will  take  place  even  in  tho  defiled  valley 
(2  K.  23 io)  for  want  of  room  (n  mg.),  and  the  city 
itself  shall  be  defiled,  because  of  its  Babylonian  cults 
(8229).     Jeremiah  repeats  his  warning  in  tho  Templo 
(i4f.),    with    tho    result    that    the    responsible    oi'ticer 
put  him  in  the  stocks.     To  this  official  Jeremiah  gives 
a  symbolic  name  (203),  denoting  the  terror  of  his  fato 
and  that  of  his  friends  at  the  hands  of  tho  Babylonians. 
— 4.  estranged   this   place:     i.e.   Jerusalem,   by    the 
worship  of  other  gods. — the  bloc!  of  innocents:    234, 
2    K.    21 16,    244. — 5.  Omit,  with  LXX,   "for   burnt- 
offerings  unto  Baal" ,  since  these  offerings  were  mado 
to  Molech,  3235,  i.e.  probably  to  Yahweh  under  this 
name;  cf.  731  and  the  note. — 6,  Tophetfa,  see  on  731.— 
7.  make  void :  playing  on  tho  Hebrew  word  for  "  flask  "  ; 
cf.  mg.- — 8.  plagues  :   strokes  or  wounds. — 9.  cf.  Dt.  28 
53.     On  the  breaking  of  the  flask,  cf.  Thomson,  p.  G41 ; 
for  the  significance  of  such  symbolism,  soo  the  note 
on  13 1. --13.  The  use  of  tho  Oriental  roof  is  described 
in  Thomson,  p.  42.— XX.  2.  See  2926,  Ac.  1624  ;  a  more 
modern    parallel   in   Braithwaite,    The   Beginnings  of 
Quakerism,  p.  197. 

XX.  7-18.  The  Prophet's  Troubles,  Hopes,  and  Dark 
Despair.- — In  passionate  protest  against  his  lot  (pos 
sibly  occasioned  by  the  incident  just  related)  Jeremiah 
complains   that   Yahweh  has   beguiled   him  into  tho 
work  of  a  prophet,   only  that  he  may  incur  bittor 
shame,  and  suffer  violence.     Yet  tho  inner  compulsion 
of  tho  prophetic  word  will  not  allow  him  to  restrain  it 
(i.e.   "forbear",   9),    though   it   subjects   him  to   tho 
charge    of    treasonable    utterance    (26n).     11-13    (if 
originally  here)  mark  a  change  of  mood,  and  express 
•Jeremiah's  confidence  that  Yahweh  will  avenge  him. 
The  depth  of  his  despair  is  reached  in  14-18  (cf.  Job  3 
3-12),  in  which  he  curses  tho  very  day  of  his  birth  ; 
he  awards  a  curse  instead  of  the  usual  reward  for  good 
news  to  the  messenger  who  announced  it,  invoking 
on  him  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  1925, 
Is.  ISig),  and  tho  alarms  of  war  (4io).     Ho  wishes  he 
had  never  been  born,  because  of  his  hard  fate  (18). 
This  impressive  passage  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  prophetic  consciousness  ;   it  shows  clearly 
that  the  psychological  compulsion  which  underlies  a 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  is  the  guarantee  of  tho  prophet's 
sincerity,  when  claiming  to  speak  by  Divine  inspira 
tion.- — 8.  Violence  and  spoil :    i.e.  as  being  suffered  by 
the  speaker. — 17.  For  "  from  "  read  "  in  ",  with  LXX, 
Syr. 

XXI.  1-10.  The  Outcome  of  tho  Siege  (588  B.C.). 
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•—Zedekiah,  apparently  at  an  onrly  fit  age  of  the  eiego 
of  Jerusalem  (whilst  373-10  refers  to 'a  similar,  but 
later,  incident)  sends  envoys,  Pashhur  (not  the  same 
as  in  20i)  and  Zephaniah  (2^25,  3?3,  5224),  to  ask  the 
prophet  if  Yahweh  will  cause  the  besiegers  to  with 
draw  ("  go  up  ",  342i).  Jeremiah  replies  that  Yahweh 
is  against  Jerusalem,  and  will  deliver  king  and  people 
to  the  enemy.  Those  who  choose  (with  8  cf.  Dt.  11 26, 
BOij)  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  will  escape  with  bare 
life  ("for  a  proy  ",  382,  39i8).  There  follow  two 
fragments,  uf.  being  a  warning  to  the  royal  house 
(based  on  22s  and  4|),  and  itf.,  in  the  present  context, 
a-  warning  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  topographical  de- 
sciiption  is  rot  suitable,  and  the  original  reference 
was  perhaps  to  some  other  city.- — 4.  "Omit  :'  I  will 
gather  them  ",  with  LXX  ;  the  Jewish  defenders  will 
be  driven  in.— 7.  with  the  edge  of  the  sword :  means 
without  quarter ".—13.  habitations:  "dens",  Nab. 
2i2,  Ps.  10422.— 14.  forest:  used  hero  figuratively. 
^  XXIJU  1-XXHI.  8.  This  section  contains  several 
distinct  Jeremianic  prophecies,  relating  to  contempo 
rary  kings  of  Judah  ;  they  have  been  editorially  col 
lected,  probably  with  some  expansion. 

XXII.  1-9.  Introduction.— The  prophet  is  sent  down 
to  the  palace  (lower  than  the  Temple,  and  on  the  S.) 
to  declare  judgment  and  justice  as  the  condition  of 
permanence  in  the  royal  line.  lie  bewails  in  a  dirge 
(of.)  the  fall  of  the  royal  house,  which  is  like  that  of 
well-wooded  districts  (Gilead,  Lebanon)  delivered  over 
to  the  axe.  The  cause  is  the  disloyalty  of  the  city  to 
Yahweh  (Si;  ;  taken  from  Dt.  29  4!).— 5.  For  thia 
solemn  oath  by  Yahweh,  cf.  49i3,  and  Heb,  613-18. 

XXE1.  10-12.  Josiah  and  Jehoahas.— The  fate  of 
Josiah  ("  the  dead  "  ;  slain  in  battle  at  Megiddo,  608 
2  K.  2329f.  ;  cf.  2  Oh.  3025)  is  less  pitiful  than  that 
oi  Jehoahaz  (Shallum),  who  reigned  (for  three  months 
in  608)  until  taken  captive  by  Pharaoh  Necho  into 
Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  K.  23 3 iff.  ;  this  king,  like 
Jeremiah,  was  anti-Egyptian  in  his  policy). 

XXII.  13-19.  Jehoiakim  (608-597  ;  2  K.  2336-247). 
—His  injustice  and  rapacity  (17  mg.),  as  shown  in  hia 
sumptuous  palace-building,  are  contrasted  with  the 
normal  life  and  upright  rule  of  his  father,  Josiah. 
Jehoiakim  shall  not  be  honoured  in  death  by  his 
relatives  (1  K.  1330)  or  subjects  (Jer.  34s),  but  flung 
forth  unburied  (8630 ;  cf.  2  K.  24s,  where  there  is  no 
mention  of  burial).— 14.  chambers :  the  word  denotes 
structures  on  the  roof ;  cf.  Thomson,  p.  160.  In  146 
read  "•  panelling  it  ...  painting". 

XXII.  20-30.  Jehoiaehin.— Jerusalem  is  bidden  to 
climb  the  heights  and  lament  (729),  because  her  lovers 
(430  ;    probably  of  allies)  are  broken,  and  the  wind 
shall  "  shepherd  "  her  shepherds  (rulers).     Her  fancied 
security,  as  of  a  bird  making  its  nest  in  Lebanon,  will 
be  turned  into  groaning  travail  (23  wrj.}.     Jehoiaehin 
(Coniah  or  Jcconiah,  who  reigned  for  three  months  in 
597,  2  K.  24-sff.,  2527)  is  rejected  by  Yahweh,  and  will 
be  exiled  with  his  mother  (Nehushta,  13i8,  2  K.  24s) ; 
he  is  to  be  recorded  (Is.  43)  as  having  no  royal  successor. 
—20.  Abarim:    E.  of   Dead  Sea.— 24.  signet:    Hag. 
223.' — 30.  Jehoutchin  was  not  childless  according  to 
1  (Jh.  3 17. 

XXIII.  1-3,  Conclusion,— Denunciation  of  the  un 
worthy  rulers  (shepherds,  2222)  :    "  ye  have  scattered, 
/  will  gather  my  Hock  (Ps.  957)  and  appoint  worthy 
rulers  "  (1-4).     The  king  called  the  "  Shoot  "  (5  mg.} 
will  continue  the  worthy  traditions  of  David  (2  S.  815) 
aud  rule  over  a  united  people  (Israel  as  well  as  Judah). 
His  symbolic  name  shall  be  "  Yahweh  is  our  righteous'- 
ness,"    i.e.    the    source    of   ail    our    well-being.     This 
restoration  will  eclipse  tlio  original  deliverance  from 
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Egypt  (5-3).  Note  that  ihjg  "  Messianic  "  king  is  an 
ideal  human  ruler,  acting  as  i'ah  web's  administrator, 
and  subordinate  to  him. — 5.  Branch:  "Shoot,"  i.e. 
from  the  ground,  as  in  Heb.  of  Gen.  1925  5  for  the  later 
use  of  the  term  a.s  title,  cf.  Zech.  3s,  612.— 6.  The  title 
is  used  of  Jerusalem  in  33x6  ;  cf.  Ezek.  4835  ;  there  is  a 
tacit  reference  here  to  Zedekiah  (597-586),  whose  name 
means  "  Yahweh.  is  righteousness  ". 

XXIII.  8-40.  The  Prophets.— Jeremiah  ia  overcome 
by  the  stern  message  given  him  to  deliver.  The  evil 
of  the  land  is  encouraged  by  prophet  and  priest  (613), 
even  the  Temple  being  dishonoured  (2  K.  21s)  ;  for 
this  they  shall  be  thrust  down  a  dark  and  slippery 
way  (9-12).  The  immorality  of  the  southern  prophets 
is  worse  than  was  the  false  religion  of  the  northern 
(13)-  Hence  their  punishment  (15;  cf.  915).  They 
inspire  baseless  hopes  ("  teach  you  vanity  ",  16),  which 
arc  without  Divine  warrant  (14 14)  and  prophesy  well- 
being  (17,  as  mg.}.  They  have  had  no  entrance  into 
Yahweh's  heavenly  council  (18:  cf.  22,  Job  15s  mg.  ; 
whereas  true  prophets  have,  Am.  87).  iyf.,  describing* 
the  ultimate  judgment,  appears  to  be  an  interpolation 
from  30231.  The  teaching  of  the  true  prophet  can 
be  known  from  its  moral  quality  (22).  But  Yahweh  ia 
omnipresent  and  omniscient  (23!)  and  knows  the 
falsity  of  the  appeal  made  by  these  prophets  to  their 
dreams  as  revelation  (cf.  Job  4i3ff.).  Let  the  dream 
bo  put  forward  for  no  more  than  it  is  ;  the  (direct) 
word  of  Yahweh  shall  be  known  by  its  powerful  effects 
(i.e.  its  appeal  to  the  sanctions  of  history,  29).  Yahwob 
is  against  this  imitative,  second-hand  prophecy  (30), 
which  is  without  inner  confirmation  (31,  and  see  on 
20c;),  and  Divine  commission  (32).  This  passage  is 
important  for  the  study  of  the  prophetic  consciousness, 
especially  of  the  distinction  of  true  from  false  prophecy 
(cf.  14i3ff.,  Ezek.  13i-i6).  The  implied  marks  of  false 
prophecy  are  .superficial  optimism  (17),  immoral  teach 
ing  (22),  futility  of  result  (29),  lack  of  originality  and 
inner  conviction  (30).— There  follows  (33-40)  a  rather 
obscure  denunciation  of  the  term  "  burden  ",  as.  used 
of  an  oracle,  i.e.  of  something  "  taken  up  "  on  the 
prophet's  lips.  When  men  scornfully  ask  about 

1  ah weh's  "  burden  ",  the  answer,  playing  on  the  term, 
shall  bo  "  Ye  are  the  burden  "  (33  mg.).     Men  make 
their  own  words  into  Yahweh's  "  burden  "  (36  mg.). 
If  men  persist  in  using  this  term  "  burden  "  of  Yahweh's 
oracles,  he  will  "  take  them  up  "  (39  mg.,  again  with 
play  on  the  word)  and  fling  them  away.— 9.  shake: 
"  be  soft,"  i.e.  strengthless. — 10.  Bead  mg.  ;   "  for  be 
cause  .  .  .  dried    up "    interrupts    the    connexion. — 
13.  folly:      lit.    "  unsavouriness ",     Job    6e.- — 23.   at 
hand:    must  be  taken  to  mean  "locally  limited",  in 
view  of  context.     26.  The  verse  is  corrupt:    Drivsr 
suggests  "  how  long  ?   is  (my  word)  in  the  heart,  etc  ". 

XXIV.  1-10.  The  Good  and  Bad  Figs.— The  prophet 
sees  (either  in  vision  or  actuality;  see  on  111^13; 
cf.  Am.  7 1,  etc.)  baskets  of  good  and  bad  figs  respec 
tively  ;  Yahweh  tells  him  that  the  former  represent 
the  first  body  of  exiles  under  Jeconiah  (Jehoiaehin 

2  K.  24i5f.)  -who  shall  be  restored,  and  the  latter  the 
people  remaining  under  Zedekiah.  together  with  those 
in    Egypt,     For    Ezckiel's   similar    judgment    of    the 
Palestinian   and   Babylonian   sections   of  Judah,   see 
Ezek.  17nrr.,  and  lli;ff.  ;    the  opinion  was  justified, 
those  deported  having  been  the  picked  men  of  the 
nation  ;    moreover,  the  future  of  Judaism,  aa  matter 
of  history,   was  committed  to   their  charge. — 2.  For 
the   firstripe   fig   as  a  delicacy,  see  Is.  284  ;    Mi.  7i. 
— 5.  Chaldeans:    i.e.   "Babylonians,"  as  often;    the 
Kaldu,  SE.  of  Babylonia,  became  supreme  there,  c.  626 
(pp.  54M30).— S.  Egypt:  see  2  X.  2334,  for  the  exile 
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thither  of  Jehoahaz.  The  Elephantine  papyri  (p.  79) 
show  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  community  in  Egypt, 
possessing  a  temple,  before  525,  possibly  from  the 
seventh  century,  cf.  Dt.  17 16. — 9.  Read  mg.  ;  omit 
''  for  evil  "  with  LXX. 

XXV.  The  Supremacy  o!  Babylon  over  Judah  and 
the  Nations.— 1-11.  In  the  year  G04  (after  the  Baby 
lonian  victory  over  Egypt  at  Carchemish,  605  B.C.,  cf. 
462),  Jeremiah  publicly  reviews  his  ministry  (since  626  ; 
cf.  12),  which  has  failed  to  produce  repentance  (1-7)- 
As  a  result,  Yahwch  will  bring  the  victorious  Baby 
lonians  against  both  Judah  and  the  surrounding  peoples 
to  lay  them  waste,  and  the  supremacy  of  Babylon 
shall  last  seventy  years.— -10.  the  sound  of  the  mill 
stones  :  for  this  familiar  sign  of  normal  routine,  see 
Thomson,  pp.  526f.,  and  cf.  Rev.  1822  ;  also  23  (where 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  light  of  the  lamp). — 11.  Cf. 
29io  and  Zech.  Ii2  ;  seventy  is  a  round  number,  to 
denote  two  or  three  generations,  as  in  277. 

12-14,  proclaiming  final  judgment  on  Babylon  itself, 
is  a  later  addition.  It  interrupts  the  connexion,  and 
presupposes  the  existence  of  the  whole  book,  and 
in  particular,  of  the  prophecy  against  Babylon,  50 1- 
5158,  which  is  certainly  later  than  this  chapter,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  sections  of  46-49.  LXX  makes 
the  foreign  prophecies  (46-51)  follow  13  and  precede 
26-45;  it  omits  14,  and  uses  136  as  a  title  of  the 
foreign  prophecies,  at  the  end  of  which  it  resumes 
with  15. 

15-29.  The  Babylonian  advance  (the  "  sword  of 
16)  against  the  nations  (cf.  lio)  is  figured  as  the  offering 
of  a  cup  to  be  drunk  (13is,  4826),  producing  the  con 
fusion  of  intoxication  among  the  peoples  enumerated 
(18-26  ;  on  their  relation  to  the  prophecies  given  in 
46-51,  see  the  prefatory  note  to  46).  Yahweh,  who 
has  begun  with  His  own  people,  will  not  spare  the 
others.— 18.  Omit  with  LXX,  "  as  it  is  this  day ", 
added  after  586  B.C.— 20.  mingled  people:  settled 
foreigners  (so  24  ;  cf.  5037). — the  remnant  of  Ashdod : 
i.e.  the  survivors  of  the  Egyptian  siege  (Herod,  ii.  157). 
— 22  7/ig.  refers  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
— 23b :  see  on  926. — 26.  The  last  clause,  omitted  by 
LXX,  is  a  later  addition  ;  note  mg. 

30-38  (cschatological  and  non-Jeremianic).  De 
scription  of  the  "  Day  ot  Yahweh  "  (33  ;  cf.  Is.  6616), 
when  He  will  judge  Judah  (His  "  fold  ")  and  the  whole 
world.  The  rulers  ("  shepherds  ",  34)  and  their  chief 
subjects,  shall  cry  out  in  vain  ;  Yahweh,  like  a  lion, 
shall  leave  His  lair  (i.e.  Judah),  now  desolated  by  the 
sworcl  (38  mg.  ;  cf.  Zech.  113). — 30  is  based  on  Am.  12. 
For  the  shout  of  the  wine-press,  see  4833,  Is.  16io  ; 
for  the  general  figure,  Is.  63i-6.— 31.  plead:  "con 
tend  "  (2g). 

f  XXV1.-XLV.  These  chapters,  usually  ascribed  in 
the  main  to  Baruch,  chiefly  narrate  selected  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  often  with  connected  pro 
phecies  ;  they  form  a  second  main  section  of  the  book, 
in  contrast  with  1-25,  which  consist  chiefly  of  pro 
phecies,  with  little  narrative. 

XXVI.  Destruction  of  the  Temple  Foretold:  Jere 
miah's  Peril  (608  B.C.). — Jeremiah  is  told  to  proclaim 
iii  the  Temple  (cf.  !Si4  ;  probably  at  some  festival)  a 
perilous  message  (''  keep  not  back  a  word  ",  2),  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  produce  a  change  (18s).  Unless  the 
people  obey  Yahweh,  He  will  destroy  the  Temple,  like 
that  of  Sliiloh  (7 14)  and  make  the  city  (an  example  of) 
a  curse  (2922).  The  priests  and  prophets  declare  that 
Jeremiah  must  die  for  this  blasphemy  (Dt.  1820)  ;  it 
is  incredible  to  them  that  Yahweh  can  have  given 
such  a  word  as  this  (7-9)-  Accordingly,  the  case  is 
referred  to  the  secular  authorities,  who  hear  it  in  "  tho 


new  gate".  Jeremiah  reasserts  the  Divine  origin  of 
his  message,  and  warns  them  of  their  guilt,  if  they 
slay  him.  The  princes  and  people  acquit  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  sincerity  (10-16).  This  decision  is  con 
firmed  by  the  century-old  precedent  of  Micah  of 
Morcshoth,  who  also  announced  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  Temple  ("  the  mountain  of  the 
house",  io),  a  fate  averted  by  the  repentance  of 
Hczckiah  (17-19).  Tho  writer  of  this  narrative  has 
added  (20-23)  an  account  of  the  similar  charge  brought 
against  another  prophet,  Uriah  of  Kiriath-jearirn 
(1  m.  W.  of  Jerusalem),  which  issued,  however,  in  his 
extradition  from  Egypt,  his  execution,  and  his  ex 
clusion  from  the  family  grave  (cf.  2  K.  236).  The 
closing  reference  to  Ahikam  (24)  seems  to  refer  back 
to  an  important  influence  contributory  to  Jeremiah's 
escape. — 4.  law  :  i.e.,  the  oral  teaching  of  the  prophets  ; 
cf.  Is.  lio. — 8.  Omit  "  and  all  the  people  ",  since  they 
are  friendly  in  ufL— 10.  the  new  gate:  8610  ;  perhaps 
that  of  2  K.  1535  ;  gates  were  usual  courts  of  justice, 
cf.  Thomson,  p.  27". — 15.  innocent  blood:  Jon.  114, 
Dt.  21s.  2  K.  21:6.— 18.  Hezekiah:  720-693;  this 
result  of  Micah's  preaching  .is  not  otherwise  known. 
— 22.  Elnathan:  one  of  the  princes,  3612,25. — 24. 
Ahikam:  2  K.  22iaff.  ;  cf.  39i4,  40sf.  for  the  friend 
ship  of  his  son  Gedaliah  with  Jeremiah. 

XXVII.-XXIX.  Certain  linguistic  peculiarities  (e.g. 
the  incorrect  spelling,  Nebuchadnezzar)  suggest  that 
these  three  chapters  may  have  circulated  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  e.g.  in  Babylon.  They  deal  with  the  rebuke 
of  false  hopes  concerning  a  speedy  return  from  exile. 

XXVII.  1-11.  The  Conspiracy  against  Babylon.— 
Probably  in  593  (note  correction  by  mg.  of  i  ;  the  more 
definite  date  of  28i  seems  to  belong  here)  Jeremiah  u 
told  to  make  and  wear  a  yoke  (as  symbol  of  submission 
to  Babylon  ;  cf.  1  K.  22 n,  and  the  note  on  13 iff.). 
He  is  to  send  an  interpretative  message  by  the  repre 
sentatives  of  tho  five  kings  who  are  seeking  the  alliance 
of  Zcdekiah  in  a  conspiracy  against  Babylon.  Yahweh, 
the  Creator  of  all,  has  given  all  into  the  power  of  the 
Babylonian  king.  Those  who  will  not  bear  the  yoke 
willingly  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  after  much 
suffering.  They  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  false 
guides.  On  Jeremiah's  characteristic  policy  of  sub 
mission  to  Babylon,  and  its  consequences  to  himself, 
see  Introduction,  §  2. — 3.  Omit  "  them  ",  with  the  LXX 
of  Lucian  ;  according  to  28 io,  Jeremiah  is  still  wearing 
the  yoke  himself.— 6.  the  beasts  of  the  field,  etc. :  tho 
words  simply  emphasize  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  Babylonian  king  ;  cf.  Dan.  238.— 7  (omitted  by 
LXX)  limits  the  Babylonian  tenure  of  power  to  two 
more  generations  ;  it  is  probably,  like  25 12-1 4,  a  later 
addition.— 8.  Consumed  ...  by  I  should  probably  be 
emended  into  "  given  into  ". — 9.  dreams :  read 
"  dreamers  "  with  VSS. 

XXVII.  12-22.  The  Warning  to  Zedekiah.— Jeremiah 
also  warns  Zedekiah  to  the  same  effect  (12-15),  and 
tells  priests  and  people  not  to  believe  the  prophets  who 
promise  an  early  return  of  the  Temple  vessels.  Let  tho 
prophets  rather  pray  that  the  vessels  left  by  the 
Babylonians  be  not  also  carried  off ;  for  Yahweh 
intends  to  remove  these  also,  that  they  may  remain  in 
Babylon  until  His  appointed  time.  This  warning  was 
apparently  successful ;  Zedekiah  did  not  revolt  until 
four  or  five  years  later.  In  order  to  quell  the  sus 
picions  excited  by  the  embassies  of  27 3,  he  may  have 
made  the  journey  to  Babylon  mentioned  in  5159. — 
18.  tho  vessels  of  Yahweh's  house:  the  popular 
emblems  of  patriotism  and  religion,  carried  off  in  597  ; 
cf.  co.— 16-22.  LXX  has  a  shorter  text,  without  any 
promise  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  these  vessels. — • 
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19.  For  the  details,  see  on  1  K.  Tisff.  The  larger 
objects  were  broken  up  in  588.  rnd  the  metal  carried 
to  Babylon  (52i7)  ;  the  smaller  \vero  restored  by  Cyrus 
in  538  (Exr.  17-n). 

XXVIII.  The  Prophecy  and  Fate  of  Hananiah.— 
Whilst  Jeremiah  still  wears  the  symbolic  yoke  (272), 
his   testimony  concerning   it   is   opposed   by  another 
prophet,  Hananiah  of  Gibeon  (5  m.  NW.  of  Jerusalem), 
who  declares  that  the  yoke  shall  bo  broken,  the  Temple 
vessels,  the  king,  and  the  exiles  brought  back,  within 
two  years  (1-4).     Jeremiah  wishes  it  might  be  true, 
but    points    out    the    predominant    "  pessimism  "    of 
prophecy  hitherto,  which  throws  the  onus  of  proof  on 
the  event  itself,  in  case  of  an  exceptional  prophecy  of 
'"peace"  (5-9;   cf.  Dt.   ISaif.).     Hananiah   reasserts 
his  prophecy,  confirming  it  by  breaking  the  yoke  on 
the  neck  of   Jeremiah,  who   makes  no   reply   (iof.). 
But,  subsequently,  Jeremiah   receives  a  Divine  word 
telling  Hananiah  that  a  yoke  of  iron  shall  replace  the 
yoke  of  wood,  that  he  is  a  false  prophet,  and  shall  die 
within  the  year,  as  actually  takes  place  (12-17).    Note 
the   dependence   of   the   prophetic    consciousness    on 
psychological  factors  beyond  the  prophet's  conscious 
control  ;  on  general  grounds,  Jeremiah  does  not  believe 
Hananiah,  but  only  after  an  interval  does  some  new 
psychological  experience  authorise  Jeremiah  to  embody 
his  disbelief  in  an  oracle  of  Yahweh.     Cf.  the  similar 
interval  of  waiting  for  the  "  word  "  in  427. — 13.  tllOU 
Shalt :   read,  with  LXX,  "  I  will." 

XXIX.  The  Future  of  the  Exiles  in  Babylon  (c.  595).-— 
Jeremiah  sends  a  letter  by  royal  messengers  to  tell 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  to  settle  down  there  for  a  lengthy 
stay,  and  not  to  be  deceived  by  those  who  say  other 
wise  (1-9).     After  seventy  years  (see  on  25  n),  they 
shall  be  restored  in  accordance  with  Yahweh's  declared 
purpose  (244-7)  and  goodwill  (1-13).     At  this  point, 
an  insertion  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  original 
letter.     Most  of  14  (after  "  I  will  be  found  of  you^')  is 
rightly  omitted  in  LXX  ;    the  reference  to  "  all  the 
nations  "  does  not  suit  the  destination  of  this  particular 
letter.     LXX  also  omits  16-20,  threatening  Zedekiah 
("the  king"),  and  those  left  in  Jerusalem  (24s,f.) ; 
this  passage  also  has  been  added  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
15,  which  is  quite  disconnected  from  its  context  where 
it  now  stands,  will  then  fitly  precede  21-23,  its  first 
word  being  rendered  "  because  "   instead  of  "  for  "  ; 
the  sequel  names  two  of  these  Babylonian  prophets  for 
condemnation.     The  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter 
(24-32)  are  in  some  confusion.     They  begin  as  prophecy 
in  a  message  to  Shemaiah  (24  mg.),  then  pass  (26ff.)  into 
the  quotation  of  a  letter  from  him  to  Zephaniah,  then 
break  off  abruptly  into  narrative  in  29,  and  become 
prophecy  again  in   30.     Shcmaiah's  letter,   evidently 
prompted   by   Jeremiah's,    urges   Zephaniah   to   treat 
Jeremiah  as  Pashhur  had  done  (20iff.),  i.e.  as  a  mad 
prophesier  (cf.  2  K.  9n  ;  Hos.  97,  1  S.  lOioff.,  192off.) ; 
but  Zephaniah  simply  informs  Jeremiah  of  this  advice, 
with  the  result  that  a  prophecy  is  uttered  against 
Shemaiah   and   his   descendants,    in   accordance   with 
Hebrew  ideas  of   "  corporate  "   personality  (cf.,  e.g., 
2  K.  527).— 3.  Elasah :   brother  of  Aliikam  (2624)  and 
of  a  Gemariah  (36io)  distinct  from  his  present  com 
panion.— 18  as  mg.  ;  cf.  24g.— 19.  Read  "  they  "  for 
"  ye  ",  as  in  LXX  of  Lucian. — 22.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  these  men  or  their  fate,  presumably  assigned 
for    treason. — 23.    folly :    "  senselessness  "    (Driver)  ; 


read  singular  with  VSS. — 32.  After  "  seed  ",  we  should 
probably  continue,  with  LXX.  "  there  shall  not  be  a 


man  of  them  in  the  midst  of  you  to  see  the  good  ",  etc. 
(omitting  last  clause). 
XXX.-XXXI.  Tho  Futuro  of  Israel  and  Judah.- 

These  two  chapters  of  prophecy,  dealing  with  tho 
future  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah,  appear  to  bo  a 
later  editorial  insertion  in  the  narrative  scheme  of 
26-45,  placed  hero  perhaps  because  32  and  33  contain 
narratives  and  prophecies  dealing  with  the  same  sub 
ject  (cf.  also  29ioff. ).  In  30  and  31,  there  are  numerous 
points  of  contact  with  Deutero-Isaiah,  a  fact  which, 
with  other  features,  has  suggested  to  many  scholars 
an  exilic  or  post-exilic  date  for  much  that  these  chapters 
contain.  Tho  contrast  with  the  general  "  pessimism  " 
of  earlier  chapters  is  very  noticeable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  internal  evidence  for  312—6,  15-22,  31-34 
entitles  us  to  regard  these  sections  as  Jeremianic. 

XXX.  1-4.  The    prophet    is    commanded    to    write 
down  his  prophecies  (i.e.  those  of  30,31,  in  view  of  4), 
because   of   their   approaching   fulfilment.     Note   the 
difference    of    this    (editorial)  introduction   from  the 
account  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  writing 
of  the  roll  in  (304  (SOaff.). 

5-22.  Description  of  the  people's  terror  (5  mg.)  at 
tho  "  Day  of  Yahweh  "  (Am.  5i8)  ;  but  this  "  Day  " 
shall  bring  deliverance  from  the  (heathen)  yoke  (8), 
and  Israel  shall  have  (religious)  freedom  under  the 
future  "  Davidic  "  king.  The  gathered  people  shall 
be  delivered  from  fear  (like  a  protected  flock,  Is.  172) ; 
the  heathen  nations  shall  be  destroyed,  Israel  escaping 
with  proper  chastisement  only  (1024).  At  present, 
Zion  is  sorely  wounded  (13  as  mg.1),  and  forsaken  of 
her  old  allies  ("  lovers",  14;  cf.  430,  222o).  Her  con 
dition  is  deserved,  yet  because  she  is  so  helpless 
("  therefore  ",  16)  her  foes  shall  be  overthrown,  and 
she  shall  be  healed  ;  the  city  shall  be  rebuilt  upon  its 
mound,  and  the  palace  inhabited  as  usual  (18  mg.). 
There  shall  be  joy  (Ps.  126if.)  at  the  restoration  of  her 
numbers,  and  her  former  glory  ;  for  she  will  be  in  the 
care  of  Yahweh  ("  before  me  ",  20  ;  cf.  Ps.  10228),  and 
under  a  native  ruler  (Dt.  17 15),  with  priestly  rights  of 
access  to  Yahweh  (Ezek.  44i3,  Nu.  165),  such  as  nono 
would  presumptuously  claim.  23!  is  an  eschato- 
logical  fragment  (found  elsewhere  as  in  mg.)  which 
describes  tho  destruction  of  the  wicked  within  the 
Jewish  nation.- — 5ff.  The  "  Day  of  Yahweh  "  is  a 
frequent  idea  of  prophecy  to  denote  the  dramatic 
intervention  of  Yahweh  in  human  history  ;  cf.  Is.  136ff., 
whore  there  is  the  same  figure  as  here  of  men  overcome 
in  travail-like  anguish. — 8.  Cf.  Is.  1027  ;  "  thy  "  in 
both  cases  should  be  "  his  "  ;  cf.  LXX. — 9.  A  return  of 
the  original  David  is  not  meant,  but  the  coming  of 
an  idealised  descendant ;  cf.  Hos.  85. — lOf.  (LXX 
omits)  as  4627!  ;  see  Is.  41sf.  for  thought  and 
phrasing. — 20.  The  term  for  "  congregation  "  is  char 
acteristic  of  the  post-exilic  period,  when  Israel  had 
become  a  "  Church  "  instead  of  a  "  State  ". — 21.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realise,  in  view  of  the  Christian  sense 
of  direct  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ,  the  old  idea 
of  the  peril  of  any  approach  to  deity. 

XXXI.  1-6.  This  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  the 
northern  kingdom  may  belong,  like  ch.  3,  to  Jeremiah'a 
early  period.     The  northern  Israelites  shall  be  gathered 
from  exile  ("  the  wilderness  ").     Yahweh  will  appear 
from  Zion  (3,  mg.1 ;    cf.  51 50),  declaring  His  enduring 
love  (Hos.   114),  and  will  restore  general  happiness; 
in  the  security  of  tenure  the  vineyards  (which  require 
time  for  their  development)  will  be  replanted,  and  their 
keepers  ("  watchmen'',  6)  will  call  men  to  Zion  (thua 
marking   the   union   of   the   two   kingdoms). — 2.  The 
tenses    arc    "  prophetic    perfects ".     Render    zb,   with 
Driver,  "I  will  go  that  I  may  cause  Israel  to  rest". 
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— 4.  tabrets :  tambourines;  rendered,  "timbrels"  in 
Ex.  lf>2o,  Jg.  1134. 

7-14  (sugg' .ttlivo  of  Deutero-Isaiah).  Lot  there  bo 
joy  that  Yair.vvh  hath,  saved  His  people,  for  Ho  will 
gather  all  to  Palestine  ("  hither  ",  S),  and  they  will  como 
penitently  to  the  Divine  provision  made  for  their 
need  (9  my.  ;  cf.  Is.  49io),  made  as  for  Yahweb's  first 
born  (1  Oil.  5if.).  Lot  tho  nations  make  it  known  that 
Yahweh  is  tho  rescuing  shepherd  (Is.  40n)  of  ISKK  L 
which  is  now  gathered  to  tho  good  things  ("  goocli;cra  '', 
12  ;  c/.  (Jen.  45?o)  of  Zion  ;  these  are  sufiieieiit  fo"  all, 
BO  that  they  filial  1  no  more  faint  through  hunger 
(''  sorrow'',  12,  should.  be  "  pine  "  ;  cf.  25,  "sorrowful"). 
The  people  \vill  rejoice,  and  the  priests  will  receive 
abundant  offerings,  beear.rjo  of  <  he  general  prosperity. — • 
7.  save  tiiy  peopie:  lead  with  LXX,  Targ. :  (Yahweh) 
"  hath  saved  iiis  people  "  ;  also  read  mg. — 10.  isles: 
i.e.  the  Mediterranean  with  its  coasts. — 14.  satiate  tll9 
SOUl :  satisfy  the  appetite.  Is.  002. 

15-22,  Jeremiah  hears  Rachel  (tho  mother  of  Jo.-.oph 
and  Benjamin,  Gen.  30 2.1 ,  35i6u'.)  weeping  at  (her 
grave  near)  ilviraah,  for  hov  children,  the  northern 
exiles.  Ho  bids  Jier  refrain,  in  {ho  certainty  of  t!ie;r 
restoration.  Their  penitence  is  described  (18?.). 
Yahweh  expresses  wonder  (20)  at  His  own  eiv.  1 
love  for  thi.i  very  precious  son,  this  ehiid  of  dc!<:.'Iii  ; 
lie  is  moved  in  '.ion,  and.  in  spite  of  all, 

cannot  abandon  him.  Let  Israel  indicato  and  noto 
the  way  of  return  (21),  and  persist  in  it  (22),  for  Yahweh 
will  now  bring  the  virgin  Israel  to  cling  around  Him, 
offer  herself  to  Hi  marital  atToolion  (llos.  2i6, 

Is.  545f.),  as  no'.'  -15.  Ramah :    5  m.  N.  of 

Jerusalem ;  cf.  1  S.  102.  Mi.  :?i7i.  fallows  the  different 
tradition  as  to  the  site  of  tiie  grave  (vicinity  of  Bethle 
hem)  given  in  Gen.  35i9*,  48/. — 16.  Shall  be  :  emphatic. 
— 17.  is :  emphatic. — 18.  turn  thou  me :  better.  "  bring 
me  back"'. — 19.  turned:  i.e.  from  thee  ;  for  the 
gesture  of  grief,  see  Ezek.  21i2  ;  the  reproach  is  that 
springing  from  earlier  sins. — 20.  dear  .  .  .  pleasant : 
not  strong  enough  for  the  Ileb.  Tho  bowels,  in  Heb. 
psychology,  are  the  seat  of  deep  emotion  (4io). — 21.  set 
thine  heart :  denoting  attention,  not  desire  or  affection. 
— 22  is  difficult  and  dubious  ;  some  commentators 
emend,  after  Ewald  and  'Duhm,  into  "  A  woman  shall 
be  turned  into  a  man."  i.e..  "the  weak  shall  be  made 
strong";  tho  inierpielalion  already  given  follows 
Driver. 

23-26,  At  the  restoration  of  Judah  there  shall  be 
joyous  acclamation  of  the  city  and  the  Temple  (Zech. 
83)  ;  agricultural  and  pastoral  life  shall  bo  resumed  in 
peace;  the  thirsty  and  the  hungry  (cf.  14)  shall  be 
satisfied.  26  appears  to  be  a  gloss,  which  hints  that 
these  bright  dreams  are  very  different  from  the  waking 
reality. 

27-30.  Yahweh  will  replenish  the  scanty  populations 
of  both  kingdoms,  and  will  establish  them  (for  tho 
terms,  cf.  lio).  In  the  future,  individual  responsi 
bility  for  sin  will  replace  the  old  doctrine  of  "  cor 
porate  "  personality,  by  which  children  suffered  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers  (e.g.  Achan's,  Jos.  724),  and 
Israel  seemed  to  be  suffering  for  the  sins  of  past 
generations  (Lam.  07  ;  cf.  Dt.  24 1 6,  and  the  notes  on 
Ezek.  182ff.). 

31-34.  The  prophecy  of  the  "  New  Covenant,"  con 
tained  in  these  verses,  may  have  been  written  in  586, 
when  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  suggested  that 
the  "  Old  Covenant "  was  cancelled.  The  Jeremianic 
authorship  of  this  most  important  passage  has  been 
firmty  established  by  CornilFs  arguments  against  the 
criticisms  of  Duhm  and  others.  Yahweh  is  about  to 
establish  the  national  religion  on  a  new  basis.  When 


tho  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  (Hos.  11 1-4),  Hs 
made  v/ivli  them  a  covenant  (that  of  Sinai,  involving 
the  JJecaloguo,  written  on  tables  of  stone,  Ex.  .'His, 
]?t.  413),  which  tiny  broke,  though  He  was  bound  to 
1'iern  in  marriage  love,  i-ii-j  new  covenant  He  will 
write  upon  their  hearts  (instead  of  upon  atone;),  and 
lie  will  maintain  (permanently)  the  bond  between 
God  and  people  (3;,),  The  common  knowledge  of 
God  (22 16,  Is.  54i3)  resulting  from  this  inward  change 
will  make  tho  teaching  of  one  by  another  to  bo  un 
necessary  (i.e.  the  prophetic  consciousness  of  a  Jeremiah, 
with  its  direct  relation  to  God,  will  become  general)  ; 
the  barrier  of  (past)  sin  will  be  removed,  by  an  act  of 
.Divine  forgiveness,  to  make  this  new  covenant  poa- 
Eiib'o  (34). — Tho  primary  truths  of  this  great  passage 
are  to  be  grasped  only  in  the  light  of  the  personal 
history  and  iiiivr  experiences  of  its  writer.  They  are 
in  general  (a.)  the  moral  inwardness  of  true  religion, 
(6)  its  dependence  on  supernatural  agencies,  (c)  its 
realisation  of  a  direct  persona!  fellowship  with  God. 
(^ee  further,  Introduction,  §  3.) — 32.  although  I  was 
an  husband  unto  them:  </.  3i/j. ;  but  LXX,  Syr. 
suggest  that  we  should  read  "  and  I  abhorred  them  "  ; 
r/.  14i9.— 33.  Cf.  4-4,  24/,  and  the  dependent  Is.  51;  ; 
contrast  Jer.  17i.  For  the  supernatural  influences 
upon  which  this  new  and  more  individualised  relation 
to  God  is  conceived  to  rest,  see  Is.  592 1,  Ezek.  8826! 

35-40.  Israel's  national  existence  shall  be  as  per 
manent  as  Yahweh's  rule  of  nature  (ssf.)  ;  it  is  as 
impossible  for  Israel  to  be  lejeeted  as  it  is  for  man  to 
comprehend  the  created  world  (37).  In  tho  future, 
Jerusalem  shall  be  rebuilt  from  the  NE.  to  the  NVV. 
corner  (Zech.  l-!io),  and  (apparently)  southwards,  and 
shall  include  even  the  Valley  of  Hinnorn  (desecrated 
by  human  sacrifices  to  Moloch,  731)  as  far  as  the  SB. 
corner  ("  the  horse  gate  "',  Nch.  828). — 39.  Gareb  .  .  . 
Goah :  not  found  elsewhere,  and  not  known. 

XXXII.  Tho  Redemption  cf  Land  at  Anathoth.— A 
token  of  confidence  in  the  future  restoration.  Pro 
bably  not  much  more  than  6-15  is  original.  This 
narrative,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  both  preceded  (30f. ) 
and  followed  (33)  by  restoration  prophecies. 

1-5.  In  687  B.C.,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Babylonians,  Jeremiah  was  a  prisoner  in  tho 
''guard-court",  used  for  specially-treated  prisoners 
(372of. );  the  explanation  given  is  that  he  had 
prophesied  (217,  37 17,  etc.)  defeat  and  captivity  for 
Zedekiah  (fulfilled  as  in  2  K.  25/).  2-5  are  parentheti 
cal,  and  should  be  placed  in  brackets  ;  6ff.  are  not,  os 
they  might  seem,  an  answer  to  Zcdekiah's  question. 
According  to  37 1  iff.,  Jeremiah  was  arrested  in  the 
interval  during  which  tho  Babylonians  had  withdrawn 
from  tho  siege,  for  alleged  desertion  to  tho  enemy  ; 
the  princes  were  hostile  to  him,  but  Zedekiah  showed 
him  kindness. 

6-15.  Jeremiah,  after  a  premonition  of  the  coming 
opportunity  (subsequently  confirmed  as  being  of 
Divine  origin,  8)  uses  the  "  right  of  redemption  ':  bo- 
longing  to  the  next-of-kin  (Lev.  2525  ;  Bu.  43ff.)  to 
buy  family  property  in  Anathoth  (li)  from  his  cousin 
Hanamel ;  he  duly  -executes  the  purchase  with  all 
legal  precision.  By  this  prophetic  act,  he  exhibited 
his  confidence  that  land  now  in  the  enemy's  occupation 
would  ultimately  be  restored  to  Israel,  (cf.  Livy  26n 
for  a  similar  incident). — 9.  The  weight  of  uncoined 
metal  named  would  be  worth  about  £2.  6s.  9J.  to-day, 
but  the  exchange  value  then  would  be  much  greater ; 
cf.  2  S.  2424. — 11.  Read  as  mg. — 14.  Excavation  has 
revealed  the  similar  Babylonian  custom  of  keeping  in 
an  earthen  vessel  a  tablet  enclosed  in  an  outer  envelope, 
itself  inscribed  in  duplicate.  Baruch,  with  whom  the 
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deeds  wero  deposited,  was  the  prophet's  secretary 
(30),  faithful  companion  (43s),  and,  probably,  future 
biographer. 

16-25  (a  later  Dcuteronomistic  expansion,  except 
perhaps  in  zA.}.  Prayer  of  Jeremiah,  reviewing  the 
Divine  characteristics,  and  Yahweh's  control  of  Israel's 
history,  up  to  the  present  distress;  and  implying  doubt 
as  to  the  issue. — 24.  mounts :  earthen  mounds  raised 
by  the  besiegers,  66,  884. 

2u>-44.  Yahweh  answers  the  prophet  by  declaring 
ttie  issue  and  cause  of  the  present  distress,  and  by 
promising  (36!!.)  the  future  restoration  of  the  people 
to  Palestine,  where  they  shall  dwell  in  religious  unity 
and  in  prosperity.  Most  or  all  of  this  seems  later  than 
Jeremiah ;  e.g.  31  agrees  with  Ezekiei  (16),  rather 
than  with  Jeremiah  ;  43  presupposes  the  exile  ;  27-35 
is  irrelevant  to  the  context. — 29.  Cf.  19 13. — 34f.,  as 
7sof.  (seo  the  notes).— 39.  Cf.  E/ek.  llig.— 40.  Cf. 
3133,— 44.  Cf.  1726. 

XXXIII.  Promises  of  Restoration. — There  may  be  a 
Jeremianic  nucleus  in  the  first  half  of  the  chapter, 
but  14-26,  being    imitative,  and  omitted  by  LXX,  is 
probably    late.     Yahweh    the    Restorer    promises    to 
reveal  great  and  secret  things  (Is.  486).     In  spite  of 
the  present  state  of  the  city,  which  is  surrounded  by 
besiegers,  Yahweh  will  restore  it  to  health  (6,  "  new 
flesh'',  822),  establish  its  prosperity  ("  truth  "  means 
"  iirmiKv;s  "  :  cf.  14is),  renew  its  former  estate  ('/,  as  at 
tiie  iirst.   Is.    1_'6,    1   K.    13t>),   cleansing  away  its  sin 
(3134  ;  cf.  Ezek.  8625),  so  that  men  shall  be  awed  at  its 
glory  (1-9).     The  present  desolation  shall  be  replaced 
(contrast  734)  by  a  joyful  and  thankful  population, 
enjoying   pastoral   peace   (10—13).     Yahweh   will   per 
form  His  promise  (29io)  to  both  sections  of  the  nation 
by  raising  a  Davidic  "  Shoot  "  ;    the  royal  (2  S.  7i6) 
and  priestly  (Dt.  IS.s)  succession  shall  be  guaranteed 
witii    a    certain ly    like    that    of    natural    phenomena 
(8135?.),  and  in  an  abundance  like  that  of  the  stara 
and   the    sand    (Gen.    22i7,    but   there   of   the   whole 
nation).     The  taunt  that  Yahweh  has  rejected  Israel 
and  Judah  ("  the  two  families  ",  24)  shall  be  disproved 
(14-26). — 2.  that  doeth  it:    i.e.  restoration  ;   in  Is.  22 
u,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  denotes  the  Destroyer. 
— 3.  difficult :    i.e.  unattainable  ;  cf.  rug. — 4.  mounts : 
see  on  8224. — 5  is  corrupt ;  a  slight  emendation  gives 
"  the  Chaldeans  are  coming  to  fight  and  fill  ",  etc. — 
10  presupposes  the  exile. — 11.  For  the  refrain,  see  Ps. 
106r,  etc.  ;  for  the  offering,  Jer.  1726. — 13.  The  latter 
half  refers  to  the  counting  of  sheep  ;    for  the  districts 
named,  see  8244. — 15.  Branch:    sne  on  235f.,  here  re 
peated,  though  tho  city  instead  of  the  king  now  receives 
the  title  ;  cf.  Ezek.  4835. — 13.  For  the  sacrifices  named 
see  on  1726  ;    for    tho    priestly  title,  Dt.    18i. — 24  is 
difficult  ;     as    it    stands,    "  this    people "    means    the 
heathen,    but    we    should    probably    emend    slightly 
(cf.  Duhm  and  Cornill),  and  read  (after  "  off  "),  "  and 
spurns  His  people  .  .  .  before  Him",   making   "this 
people  "  then  refer  to  disconsolate  Jews. 

XXXIV.  1-7.  The  Fate  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Zsdekiah. 
— In  the  course  of  the  siege  (58S-G),  Jeremiah  is  sent 
to  Zedekiah  to  tell  him  that  the  city  will  be  taken  and 
destroyed,  that  he  will  be  brought  before  Nebuchad 
rezzar   and    sent    to    Babylon,    but    will    obtain    the 
customary  royal  honours  after  a  peaceful  death.     At 
this  time,  it  is  said,  the  only  other  uncaptured  cities 
were  Lacliish  (Tell-el-Hosy,  35  in.  SW.  of  Jerusalem, 
see  p.  28 i  and  Azekah  (Jos.  1035,  probably  15  m.  SW. 
of   Jerusalem).      For  the   actual  fate  of   the  king,  so 
different  from  that  here  promised,  see  Jer.  52n,  and 
rf.  Ezek.  12  13.     Tho  present  prophecy  must  be  ex 
plained  aa  c'-'n'^Jlioi^i  ou  submission  to   Babylon,  a 


condition  not  fulfilled. — 5,  burnings:    with  reference 
to  the  spices  used  (so  m'].} ;  bodies  were  buried. 

XXXIV.  8-22.  The  Cancelled  Liberation  of  Slaves.— 
In  the  interval  during  which  the  besiegers  had  with 
drawn  (21  ;  cf.  212,  37s),  Jeremiah  is  commissioned  to 
condemn  the  breach  of  the  promises  made  by  king  and 
people  during  the  earlier  straits.     They  had  agreed  to 
emancipate    all     Hebrew    slaves,    and    had    solemnly 
covenanted  to  this  effect.     They  broke  this  agreement 
(when  the  Babylonian  peril  seemed  to  be  removed), 
and  in  so  doing  they  "  profaned  "  (16)  Yahweh's  name, 
by  disregard  of  His  original  covenant  (18),  when  tho 
law  of  emancipation  after  six  years  of  service  was  first 
given  (13).     So  Yahweh  proclaims  a  "  liberation  "  of 
His  people  from  Himself  to  the  cruel  tyranny  of  war 
(17)  ;   He  will  cause  the  besiegers  who  have  temporarily 
retired  from  them  ("gone  up".  21)  to  return,  as  they 
have   caused    their   emancipated   slaves    to    return. — 
14.  The  original  covenant  oi  Yahweh  included  the  law 
of  Dt.    15i2ff.,   which  is  here  cited  ;    tho  connexion 
with  this  law  is  not,  however,  very  precise,  since  the 
present    temporary    emancipation    is    represented    as 
general,  apart  from  the  period  of  <six  years  of  service. 
— At  the  end  of  seven  years  (we  should  say,  "  in  the 
seventh  year  ",  or  "  at  the  end  of  six  years  ". — 18.  Tins 
division  of  the  victim  is  usually  supposed  to  symbolise 
the  fate  invoked  on  those  who  break  the  covenant — • 
but   Robertson  Smith  <./?6'2,  p.  481)  suggested   that 
''  the  parties  stood  between  the  pieces,  as  a  symbol 
that  they  were  taken  within  tho  mystical  life  of  tho 
victim"  (Gen.  15i7*). 

XXXV.  A  Lesson  in  Obedience  from  the  Rechabites,— 
These  were  tho  descendants  of  that  Jonadab  who,  in 
842,  aided  Jehu  to  overthrow  the  house  of  Ahab  and 
the  cult  of  Baal  of  Tyre  (2  K.  1015-23*);    they  wero 
connected  with  the  Kenites  (1  Ch.  255),  from  whom 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  may  have  passed  to   Israel 
(cf.   Jg.    Ii6).     The  incident  here  described  is  to  be 
dated  c.  598  (cf.  n  with  2  K.  2-1-2),  i.e.  after  the  events 
of  36. 

1-11.  Jeremiah  is  told  to  bring  the  family  ("  house  ") 
of  the  Rechabites  into  one  of  tho  rooms  (cf.  8612, 
Ezck.  40 17,  etc.)  erected  round  the  Temple  courts,  and 
to  offer  them  wine,  which  he  docs.  They  reply  that 
it  is  an  ancestral  rule  with  them  to  drink  no  wine,  and 
to  dwell  in  tents,  having  no  share  in  vine-culture, 
agriculture,  or  housebuilding  (i.e.  they  are  loyal  to  the 
nomadic  tradition  ;  the  civilisation  of  Canaan,  in 
volving  the  cult  of  tho  Baalim,  they  regard  as  an 
influence  corrupting  the  true  worship  of  the  desert 
God,  Yahweh,  see  pp.  74,  85,  87,  2  K.  lOisf.*).  Tho 
Rechabites  explain  their  (exceptional)  presence  in 
Jerusalem  as  due  to  flight  before  tho  invaders. — 2. 
The  incident  takes  place  in  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
give  it  publicity  and  solemnity. — <i.  the  keeper  of  th3 
door :  6224,  where  three  of  these  high  officials  are 
named  after  the  second  priest. 

12-19.  Jeremiah  proceeds  to  contrast  the  loyal 
obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  the  commands  of 
Jonadab  with  the  disobedience  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
generally  to  the  commands  of  Yahweh  Himself,  given 
through  a  line  of  prophets  (18n,  25sf.)  ;  hence  the 
coming  punishment.  To  the  Rechabites  is  guaranteed 
the  continuance  of  their  line  (19  ;  cf.  8817)  as  servants 
of  Yahweh. — 14.  I  is  emphatic. — 19.  stand  before  me: 
see  on  15ig. 

XXXVI.  Tho   Writing   of   the   Roll.— This   chapter 
narrates  how  the  oral  prophecies  of  Jeremiah   were 
first    put    into    writing    (004    J3.c.).      Tho    account    is 
obviously  important  for  tho  criticism  of  this   book  • 
630  Introduction,  §  4,  for  tho  probable  contents  of  tho 
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roil.  The  circumstances  also  throw  light  on  (ho  origin 
of  written  prophecy  in  general  ;  the  failure  of  the  oral 
testimony  (3:  cf.  Is.  81,16,  30s)  led  to  its  preservation 
through  writing.  The  pioneers  amongst  the  so-called 
"  literary  "  prophets  are  not  primarily  writers  at  all  ; 
the  written  records  of  their  work  are  largely  incidental, 
a  fact  which  helps  to  explain  the  fragmentary  and 
complex  character  of  much  of  the  prophetic  "  litera 
ture,"  due,  as  it  largely  is,  to  the  work  of  disciples. 
On  Hebrew  writing  materials,  see  the  article,  "  Writ 
ing  "  by  Kenyon,  in  HDB. 

1-8   (The   first   roll   written).    Jeremiah   is   told   to 
write  down  lug  prophecies  of  the  List  twenty-two  years 
(25i,3)  relating  to  Jerusalem  (so  read  with  LXX  for 
"Israel"  in  2),  Judah,  and  the  nations,  in  the  ho  no 
that  Judah  may  yet  repent   (263).     Accordingly,   he 
dictates  thorn  to  .Karueh  (32i2.  and  t.ee  Introduction), 
and  tells  him  to  read  them  publicly  in  the  Temp]'.'  oa 
a  fast  day  (6  my.),  since;  lie  is  unable  to  go  there  him 
self.     Baruch   docs    this  (3  summarises  the  following 
narrative,  9-26). — 5.  I  am  restrained,  my. :  this  cannot 
mean  "  imprisoned  "  in  view  of  10  ;    it  may  refer  to 
ceremonial   uncleainu-s.s   (<f.   1   S.    -Jl/,   Neh.   (ho),  or, 
perhaps,  to  a  ';  restraint  "  through  the  prophetic  spirit. 
9-26  (The  roll  read  and  destroyed).     In  the  winter 
(Nov.-JDee.)  of  the  following  year,    Biu'uch   uses   tho 
opportunity  of  a  fast  to  read  the  roil  in  the  room  of 
Gemariah.     Its  contents  are  reported  to  the  prLnxvi 
m^  the  secretary's  room  at  the  palace  (below  the  Tempi.-, 
28io),  and  they  .send  for  Baruch  to  read  it  again  to 
them.     They  arc  alarmed  by  it,  and  decide  that  the 
king   must   bo   told.     They  ask   how   it   came   to   bo 
written,    and   Baruch  replies   that   it   was  dicta, 
him.     The-/  tell  him  to  go  into  hiding  with  his  master, 
and  they  go  to  Jehoiakim ;  ho  sends  for  the  roll,  and 
hears  it  in  his  "  winter  "  house  (Am.  815),  sitting  by  the 
fire.     When  three  or  four  columns  (23  m<j.)  of  the  roll 
have  been  read,  the  king  repeatedly  cuts  them  off,  and 
throws  them  into  the  fire,  till  all  has  been  read  and 
burnt.     This  he  does  in  spile  of  tho  entreaty  of  some 
of  those  in  attendance  ("  which  stood  beside  the  king," 
21  ;  cf.  Jg.  3 1 9).     The  king  sends  in  vain  to  arrest  tho 
prophet  and  his  secretary.- — 9.  a  fast :    eomo  special 
day  of  humiliation;  cf.  2  S.  1222,  1  K.  2127,  Zecb.  7 5. 
— 10.  Gemariah:  son  of  the  Shaphan  of  2  K.  22311., 
and  brother  of  the  Ahikam  of  2624. — 16.  Omit  "unto 
Baruch"  with  LXX. — 17.  Omit  "at  his  mouth"  with 
LXX. — 20.  courc    should    perhaps    be    emended    into 
"chamber"  or  "  cabinet  ''(c/.  1  K.  lis),  in  view  of  22. 
— 23.  The  tenses  denote  repeated  action. — 26.  king's 
son:  "  royal  prince ". 

^  27-32  (The  second  roll  written).  Since  the  king  has 
destroyed  the  first  roll,  owing  to  its  anticipation  of  a 
successful  Babylonian  invasion  (259!.),  Yahweh  an 
nounces  that  the  king  shall  leave  no  successor  to  his 
throne  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  son  Jehoiachin  suc 
ceeded  him  for  three  months  only;  cl.  37i),  and  shall 
lie  unburied  (22ig),  whilst  the  evils  foretold  for  the 
people  shall  come  upon  them.  Jeremiah  is  to  rewrite 
all  that  was  written  ;  he  does  this  (through  Baruch) 
on  a  second  roll,  with  many  additions. 

XXXVII.  XXXVIII.  Fortunes  of  Jeremiah  during 
the  Siege  (688-585). 

XXXVII.  1-10.  Zcdekiah,  made  vassal-king  in  place 
of  his  nephew,  Jehoiachin  (in  597)  sends  Jehucal  (SSi.) 
and  Zephaniah  (21 1,  where  a  similar  inquiry  earlier  in 
the  siege  is  recorded)  to  ask  for  Jeremiah's  intercession 
with  Yahweh  (cf.  Is.  SI 4),  at  a  time  when  the  siege 
has  been  raised  through  the  Egyptian  expedition  of 
Pharaoh  (Hophra,  589-584 ;  cf.  iizo).  Jeremiah  scuds 
back  to  say  that  the  Babylonians  will  return,  and  that 


the  capture  of  the  city  is  certain,  oven  though  tiiu 
Babylonian  _army  had  but  a  few  wounded  survivors. 
(The  Egyptians  were  presumably  defeated  by  the 
Babylonians  on  this  occasion,  cf.  Ezek.  302 1). 

11-21.  Jeremiah,  during  tho  interval  in  tiie  siege,  is 
leaving  the  city  by  a  northern  gate  on  private  business 
(perhaps  connected  with  the  earlier  incident  of  3262.), 
when  he  is  arrested  by  the  officer  on  duty  under  charge 
of  desertion  (plausible  in  view  of  21 9  ;  cf.  3819).  His 
denial  is  disregarded,  and  he  is  beaten  and  imprisoned 
by  the  princes  (those  friendly  to  him,  c/.  2Gi6,  3Gig, 
wero  now  probably  exiles).  After  a  lengthy  imprison 
ment,  the  king  sends  for  him  secretly  (38s  suggests  the 
reason)  to  ask  about  the  future  ;  Jeremiah  prophesies 
his  captivity,  declares  his  own  innocence,  reminds  him 
of  the  falsity  of  the  prophets  of  peace  (cf.  282,  n),  and 
asks  not  to  be  sent  back  to  his  dungeon.  Accordingly, 
the  king  places  him  in  the  guard-court  (322),  giving 
him  daily  bread  (tho  bakery,  cf.  lies.  7.|,  were  grouped 
in  a  common  quarter,  as  Eastern  trades  often  are). 

XXXVIII.  1-13.  Four  of  the  princes  (37is)  hear 
Jeremiah  (confined  in  the  guard-court,  '31 21)  foretelling 
tho  fall  of  the  city  and  advising  individual  surrender 
(•"/•  i-'lgf.).  They  denounce  him  to  the  king  as  a 
Bource  of  weakness  to  the  defence,  and  Zeclekiah  gives 
him  over  to  them.  They  lower  him  into  the  mud  of  a 
waterless  cistern  in  the  guard-court,  belonging  to  a 
royal  prince  (3626,  note).  This  is  reported  to  the  king 
by  a  negro  eunuch  called  Ebecl-melech  (39 15-18),  who 
points  out  that  he  will  die  on  the  spot  for  want  of  food 
(lie  would  lose  the  special  court  rations  of  37ai).  Tho 
king  authorises  Ebed-melech  to  take  men  ("  thirty  " 
should  probably  be  "  three  ")  to  draw  Jeremiah  up  ; 
tin's  is  carefully  done,  "  torn  and  tattered  rags  " 
(Driver)  being  first  lowered  to  protect  the  armpits 
from  the  ropes.— 5.  LXX  reads  "  for  the  king  was  not 
able  to  do  anything  against  them". — 7.  eunuch:  in 
charge  of  the  harem,  22. 

14-23.  Zedekiah  asks  Jeremiah  about  tho  future, 
swearing  immunity  to  him,  whatever  his  answer  (16). 
Jeremiah  urges  him  to  save  himself  and  the  city  by 
surrender  to  Nebuchadrezzar's  princes  (Nebuchad 
rezzar  being  absent,  803,5)  ;  promises  that  the  Jews 
who  have  already  deserted  shall  not  illtreat  him  ; 
declares  a  Divine  vision  of  tho  end,  contingent  on  the 
king's  refusal  to  surrender.  Jeremiah  has  seen  the 
women  of  the  haiem  being  brought  out  for  tho  Babv- 


the  true  nature  of  this  interview  from  the  princes, 
which  he  does  ;  he  is  allowed  to  return  to  (the  relatively 
favourable  conditions  of)  the  guard-court. — 14-.  third 
e.'itry:  not  otherwise  known. — 19.  mock:  i.e.  work 
their  will  on. — 22.  The  terms  of  the  dirge  sung  by  the 
mocking  women  may  have  been  suggested  by  Jere 
miah's  recent  experience  in  the  cistern.  With  tho 
reference  to  tho  "friends",  cf.  Ob.  7,  which  depends 
on  this.  Read  with  LXX,  "  they  have  made  thy  feet 
to  sink". — 23.  Read  with  VSS,  "this  city  shall  bo 
burned". — 26.  Jonathan's  house :  37i5. 

XXXIX.  1-14.  Tii3  Fall  of  Jerusalem:  Jeremiah 
Spared. — This  paragraph  well  illustrates  the  growth  of 
the  OT  text ;  cf.  2  K.  25 1-12  (also  reproduced  in 
u'24-i6.  from  which  if.  and  4-10,  13  have  been  here 
interpolated.  The  former  verses  (if.,  bracketed  in 
IlV)  break  the  Hebrew  connexion,  and  refer  back  to 
the  time  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  city  ;  the  latter 
(4-13  are  omitted  in  LXX)  include  events  connoeted 
with  Nebusaradan,  who  arrived  a  month  later  than 
the  capture  (2  K.  25s,  Jer.  52i2).  14  properly  con 
nects  with  3.  For  the  interpolated  verses,  see  on 
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£  Kings.  The  special  instructions  as  to  Jeremiah 
(nf.  ;  not  in  2  Kings  or  Jcr.  52)  would  be  duo  to  his 
known  policy  of  surrender.  The  closing  words  of  38, 
s/3  continued  in  393.14,  describe  what  happened  to 
Jeremiah  on  tbe  fall  of  the  city.  The  Babylonian 
officers  held  a  court  ("  sat  in  the  middle  gate  ",  3),  and 
directed  Gedaliah  (son  of  Jeremiah's  friend  Ahikam, 
£824)  to  take  the  prophet  home,  where  he  was  sot  at 
liberty. — 3.  The  personal  names  (note  my. )  are  probably 
a  corrupt  expansion  of  the  two  names  correctly  given 
in  13.  [On  the  meaning  of  Rub-mag,  see  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  pp.  187f.,  430.  Ho 
argues  for  the  view  that  it  means  "  chief  of  tho 
Magi " ;  if  this  is  correct  there  was  apparently  a 
priestly  casto  of  Magi  in  Babylonia  at  this  date.  For 
the  presence  of  Magi  at  Jerusalem  cf.  Ezek.  817*. — 
A.  S.  P.j 

XXXIX.  15-18.  Ebed-melech.— A  prophecy  of  his 
deliverance,  given  during  the  siege  (cf.  887-13). — His 
enemies  (17)  may  bo  either  the  Babylonians,  or  tho 
hostile  princes. — 18.  Cf.  2\g,  405. 

XL.-XLIV.  The  next  five  chapters  continue  tho 
biography  of  Jeremiah,  including  connected  events, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

XL.  1-6.  Release  of  Jeremiah. — This  paragraph  is 
possibly  a  later  expansion  of  39nf.  ;  the  opening 
words  do  not  suit  what  follows,  and  Ncbuzaradan,  the 
Babylonian  general,  would  not  speak  as  in  zf.,  whilst, 
according  to  39 14,  Jeremiah  had  been  given  into 
Gedaliah's  charge  a  month  before.  Jeremiah,  one  cf 
a  band  of  captives  to  be  deported  to  Babylon,  v/as 
released  at  Ramah  (31 15)  by  the  Babylonian  com 
mander,  with  full  liberty  of  choice  as  to  his  future 
residence  ;  he  chose  to  join  Gedaliah  (39i4)  at  Mizpah 
(4|  m.  NW.  of  Jerusalem). — 5.  Omit  "  Now  .  .  .  gone 
back",  with  LXX  ;  the  Hebrew  is  strange,  and  tho 
clause  awkward. 

XL.  7-12.  The  Governorship  of  Gedaliah.— Tho 
scattered  Jewish  forces  which  remained  heard  of 
Gedaliah's  appointment  as  governor,  and  made  sub 
mission  to  him  at  Mizpah.  He  guaranteed  their 
Becurity,  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  agri 
culture.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Jews  who 
had  migrated  to  the  surrounding  districts.  The  hope 
of  this  community  to  become  the  nucleus  of  future 
growth  is  reflected  in  Ezek.  3324. — 8.  Netophah  :  E.  of 
Bethlehem ;  Maacah :  a  district  SE.  of  Hermon. — • 
9.  For  "to  serve"  read,  with  LXX  and  2  K.  2524, 
"because  of  the  servants  of". — 10.  to  stand  befor-3 : 
"  to  serve",  15ig,  35ig  ;  i.e.  Gedaliah  is  responsible 
to  Babylon,  and  implies  that  he  will  protect  Jewish 
interests. — ye  have  taken :  should  bo  "  ye  will  take  ". 

XL.  13-16.  Gedaliah's  Peril.— Johanan  warns  Geda 
liah  of  his  danger  from  Ishmael,  another  of  the  newly- 
submitted  leaders  (41i),  alleged  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
king  of  Ammon  (27 3).  Gedaliah  refuses  to  believe 
this,  or  to  avail  himself  of  Johanan's  offer  to  kill 
Ishmael. 

XLI.  1-3.  Murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael.— Three 
months  (392;  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Ishmac-1, 
who  was  of  royal  blood  (and  so  perhaps  jealous  of  tho 
governor's  position),  together  with  ten  followers,  took 
advantage  of  Gedaliah's  hospitality  to  murder  him, 
and  those  with  him  (in  his  house,  or  at  the  banquet). — 
3.  Omit,  with  LXX,  "  even  with  Gedaliah  ",  and  "  even 
the  men  of  war",  i.e.  the  body-guard. 

XLI.  4-18.  Ishmael's  Deeds  and  Flight.— Eighty 
pilgrims  from  N.  Israel  to  Jerusalem,  mourning  its  fall, 
and  carrying  offerings  (1726),  were  mot  by  Ishmael  and 
enticed  into  Mizpah.  There  .ho  killed  them  all  except 
ten  who  acknowledged  that  they  had  stores  of  grain, 


etc.  Ishmael  throw  all  the  dead  bodies  into  a  great 
cistern,  inado  by  Asa,  and  started  for  Ammon,  with 
the  surviving  Jcvrs  as  hi5;  captives,  including  certain 
princesses  (doubtless  also  Jeremiah  and  Baruch ;  cf. 
422,  ^83).  Johanna  and  othor  Jews  pursued  Lshmael 
and  overtook  him  at  Gibcon,  but  he  escaped  with 
eight  men.  His  captives  were  taken  by  Johanan  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  with  a  view  to 
migration  into  Egypt  (for  other  refugees  there,  cf,  24,'!). 
• — 5.  For  the  ceremonial  cuttings,  cf.  165.  The  offer 
ings  would  presumably  bo  made  on  the  site  of  the 
destroyed  Temple. — 6.  LXX  refers  this  weeping  more 
naturally  to  the  pilgrims. — 8.  The  stores  "  hidden  in  the 
field  "  would  be  at  home  ;  underground  pits  are  still 
used  for  such  a  purpose ;  see  Thomson,  pp.  509f. — 
9.  by  tbo  side  o£  Gedaliah:  read  instead,  with  LXX, 
"  was  a  groat  cistern ".  Asa  would  make  this  for 
water-storage,  when  he  fortified  the  place  (1  K.  1622). 
— 12.  Gibeon  :  1  m.  N.  of  Mizpah. ;  for  tho  waters,  see 
2  S.  2 1 3.— 16.  Emend  with  Hitzig,  "Ishmael  .  . 
had  taken  captive "  for  "  he  had  recovered  from 
Ichmael",  and  omit  "of  war".  The  eunuchs  would 
be  in  attendance  on  the  princesses  of  10. — 17.  Geruth 
Chimham :  Geruth  should  perhaps  bo  "  folds  of " 
(so  Aquila '> ;  cf.  Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  9.  5) ;  for  Chim 
ham,  see  2  S.  1937-40. 

XLII.  1-XLIII.  7.  The  Migration  into  Egypt.— Jere 
miah  is  asked  by  the  leaders  (i  mg.,  with  LXX)  and 
the  people  to  seek  Yahweh's  guidance,  which  they 
solemnly  (5  mg.)  promise  to  follow  (1-6).  After  ten 
days,  the  Divine  revelation  comes  to  the  prophet  and 
is  communicated  to  the  people,  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  to  remain  in  Judah,  where  Yahweh  promises  to 
protect  them  from  the  Babylonians  ;  their  hope  of 
prosperity  in  Egypt  will  be  found  delusive  ;  Yahweh 
will  treat  them  in  Egypt  as  He  has  treated  Jerusalem. 
They  are  doing  harm  to  themselves  by  their  (intended) 
disobedience  after  the  pledge  given  (7-22).  The 
leaders  (as  Jeremiah  had  anticipated,  from  42i7ff.) 
refuse  to  obey  the  oracle,  alleging  that  it  is  not  genuine, 
but  inspired  by  Baruch.  They  migrate  to  Egypt,  and 
reach  Tahpanhes  (Daphne,  a  frontier  fortress,  2x6). — 
XLII.  12.  Read  "to  dwell  in"  for  "to  return  to", 
with  Syr.  Vulg. — 20.  dealt  deceitfully:  should  be, 
with  LXX,  "done  evil". — souls:  simply  "selves". 
— XLIII.  2.  saying:  read  instead,  with  Giesebrecht, 
"  and  defiant".— 5.  Cf.  40nf.— 6.  Cf.  41 10. 

XLIII.  8-13.  The  Future  Conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadrezzar. — According  to  an  imperfect  inscrip 
tion  (given  in  Rogers's  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  OT, 
p.  367),  he  actually  invaded  Egypt  in  567  B.C.  Jere 
miah  symbolically  proclaims  this  by  placing  stones  on 
the  spot  where  the  Babylonian  king  shall  erect  his 
throne  and  glittering  canopy  (10  mg.).  Ho  will  make 
the  land  his,  as  easily  as  a  shepherd  puts  on  his 
garment  (12).  and  will  destroy  heathen  temples,  and 
the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis  ( 1 3  mg.  ;  G  m.  NE.  of  Cairo;. 
For  the  force  of  such  "  symbolism  "  see  on  13iff. — 
9.  in  mortar  in  the  brickwork :  a  very  doubtful  phrase  : 
LXX  reads  "in  the  forecourt",  and  other  Greek  VSS 
with  Vulg.  "  in  secret  "  ;  the  latter  is  preferable,  as 
tho  action  would  perhaps  have  to  be  done  by  night  • 
cf.  Ezek.  127.— 10.  Read  with  LXX,  Syr.  "  he  will 
set".— 12.  Read  with  VSS,  "he  will  kindle  ".—13. 
"  Cleopatra's  Needle  "  is  one  of  these  obelisks. 

XLIV.  Denunciation  oi  the  Jewish  Worship  of  Ishtar 
ia  Egypt. — Jeremiah  points  to  the  desolation  of  Judah 
as  the  experienced  consequence  of  idolatry,  notwith 
standing  Yahweh's  warnings  (1-6).  Why,  then,  do 
they  repeat  the  offence,  forgetting  the  past  ?  Yahweh 
will  destroy  the  remnant  in  Egypt,  leaving  fugitives 
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only  (7-14).  The  assembled  men  and  women  refuse 
to  abandon  the  worship  of  Ishtar  ("  the  queen  of 
heaven",  TiS*),  which  they  have  vowed  (17.  "out 
of  our  mouih",  Jg.  11 36);  prosperity  of  old  accom 
panied  that  worship,  wherea?,  rince  its  abandonment 
(i.e.,  in  021,  at  the  Douteronomio  Reformation)  thero 
has  been  nothing  but  disaster  (15-19).  Jeremiah  urges 
his  point,  i.e.  that  the  true  connexion  is  between 
Jewish  idolatry  and  Jewish  disaster  (20-23),  and 
ironically  tells  them  to  fulfil  their  vows  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Yahweh  solemnly  declares  (26)  that  all 
Jewish  reference  to  Him  in  Egypt  shall  cease  (a  grim 
hint  that  no  Jews  will  be  left).  Ho  is  wakeful  (1 12, 
3128)  to  bring  this  penalty  ;  as  its  token.  He  asserts 
that  the  fate-  of  the  Egyptian  king  shall  bo  like  that 
of  the  JewNh.  Pharaoh  Hophru  ;,>;9-5G4)  was  de 
feated  in  570  by  a  rebellion  under  Ainrv-is  (his  suc 
cessor),  and  was  strangled  in  5u'4 ;  see  Herod,  ii.  169. 
— 1.  Migdol :  E.  of  Tahpanhes,  437  ;  woph :  Memphis, 
near  Cairo,  2 16  ;  PaifHOS :  S.  or  Upper  Egypt. — 2.  Tho 
first  ye  is  emphatic. — 3.  bum  incense:  rather  •'  oii'er 
sacrifice ",  Ii6;  so  8,17.  etc. — 9.  Read  "princes"  for 
the  first  "  wives  "  with  LXX  ;  cf.  17,  21. — 15.  Egypt 
must  denote  Lower,  Pathros  Upper,  Egypt ;  but  such 
a  gathering  is  improbable.- — 19.  Some  JV1SS  of  LXX, 
with  Syr.,  put  this  verso  into  the  mouth  of  the  women, 
as  the  closing  words  require,  by  prefixing  "  And  (all) 
the  women  answered  and  said  ".  Tho  cakes  were  per 
haps  star-shaped  ;  cf.  llVrn.  For  the  point  of  the 
women's  reference  to  their  husbands,  seo  the  later  law  of 
vows  in  Nu.  303-16. — 25.  Ye  and  your  wives  :  read, 
with  LXX,  "  ye  women  ". 

XLV.  1-5.  Baruch. — This  prophecy  concerning  him 
is  dated  004,  when  the  first  roll  ("  these  words  ")  was 
written  (,'50 iff.).  The  implied  reference  to  personal 
dangrr  might  be  explained  by  3026.  if  the  date  were 
a  year  later,  or  by  the  trouble--,  of  ,">S(>,  if  we  disregard  16. 
Probably  this  formed  the  (iirting)  close  of  Baruch's 
biography  of  the  prophet.  Barueh  hay  complained 
that  to  liis  pain  (perhaps  on  account  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  people)  sorrow  (concerning  his  personal  future)  is 
added.  Yahweh  asks  whether  he  can  expect  much 
when  Yahv.'oh  has  to  bo  destroying  His  own  work  ; 
yet  Baruch's  'life  shall  be  spared  (21  y). — 4.  Tho  opening 
and  closing  clauses  aro  best  omitted  (the  latter  with 
LXX)  as  glosses.— 5.  thou  is  emphatic. 

XLVI.-LI.  The  Foreign  Prophecies. — These  form  the 
third  principal  division  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  As 
already  seen  ( 15,10,  25 15),  Jeremiah's  prophetic  horizon 
naturally  included  the  surrounding  nations  ;  how  far 
the  prophecies  that  follow  are  his  can  be  decided  only 
by  detailed  criticism  in  each  case.  They  refer,  though 
in  somewhat  different  order,  to  the  several  nations 
enumerated  in  25 19-26  (which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
introduction  to  them),  except  that  an  oracle  on  Damas 
cus  here  replaces  the  reference  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  (Tho  LXX,  which  places  this  group 
of  prophecies  after  25 13,  follows  a  third  order.)  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  long  prophecy  on  Babylon 
(50f. )  is  not  by  Jeremiah  (see  prefatory  note).  As 
to  46-49,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
ranging  from  Duhm's  rejection  of  the  whole,  through 
Giesebrecht's  acceptance  of  47  (except  towards  end), 
with  the  nucleus  of  462-12,  497-n,  up  to  CorniU's 
acceptance  of  most  of  46-49  (so  also  Peake).  It  is  in 
any  case  natural  to  suppose  that  there  are  genuine 
prophecies  by  Jeremiah  which  underlie  these  chapters, 
though  they  have  been  worked  over,  or  incorporated 
with  other  non-Jeremianic  prophecies  (e.g.  48)  by  later 
writers.  For  details,  the  larger  commentaries  must  be 
consulted. 


XLYI.  Egypt.— (a)  2-12,  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  NecLo 
(610-594)  in  005  at  Carchemish  (NW.  Mesopotamia, 
near  junction  of  Sagur  with  Euphrates)  by  Nebuchad 
rezzar  (who  became  formally  king  of  Babylon  in  604). 
The  prophet  summons  Egypt  to  battle  array  (sf. ),  and 
dramatically  describes  its  defeat  (sf. ).  He  compares 
Egypt's  efforts  with  an  inundation  of  the  Nile  (7;  cf. 
Is.  87,  of  the  Euphrates),  and  introduces  Pharaoh  (8) 
as  boasting  of  his  strength,  and  calling  his  warriors 
to  the  fray  (9  ;  the  contingents  here  named  are  those 
of  the  Ethiopians,  the  Libyans,  and  some  unknown 
peoples  of  NE.  Africa,  respectively;  cf.  E/.ek.  30s). 
The  prophet  declares  (10)  that  the  Babylonian  sword 
is  executing  the  vengeance  of  Yahweh,  and  (n)  ironi 
cally  bids  Egypt  (famed  for  its  skill  in  medicine)  seek 
a  plaster  for  its  wounds  (822,  3013). — $,  get  up,  ye 
horsemen:  rather  "mount  the  chargers''. — 5.  Begin, 
with  LXX,  "  Wherefore  are  they  dismayed,  etc."  ;  for 
the  characteristic  phrase,  terror  is  on  every  side,  see 
625,  20io,  4929.— 10.  Cf.  Is.  346,  and  note  the  defeat 
of  Israel  by  this  Pharaoh  at  Mcgiddo,  three  years  before 
the  date  of  this  prophecy. — 12.  Cf.  Lev.  2637. 

(b)  13-26.  the  coming  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebu 
chadrezzar,  either  as  sequel  to  its  defeat  at  Carche 
mish,  or  with  reference  to  438-is.  The  Egyptians  are 
summoned  to  withstand  the  invaders,  and  their  utter 
overthrow  is  described  (14-17  ;  see  critical  notes).  Nebu 
chadrezzar  comes  in  towering  strength  (18),  and  Egypt 
must  prepare  for  exile  (19,  ing* ;  cf.  Ezek.  123),  since 
the  capital,  Noph  (Memphis)  is  to  be  destroyed.  Slio 
is  like  a  graceful  heifer,  stung  by  a  gad-fly  (20,  both 
mgg.),  but  her  mercenary  soldiers  (e.g.,  the  lonians  and 
Carians)  are  like  fatted  calves,  useless  to  defend  her  (21). 
The  foe  is  irresistible  (22-24).  Yahweh  is  punishing 
Amon  the  god  of  No  (Thebes,  Nah.  33)  and  Pharaoh, 
but  promises  ultimate  restoration  of  the  Egyptians  to 
their  land  (251.).  A  promise  of  comfort  for  Israel 
(found  elsewhere  as  mg.)  has  been  attached  to  this 
prophecy  (271.). — 14.  Omit,  with  LXX,  "  in  Egypt 
and  publish  ",  also  "  and  in  Tahpanhes  '' ;  cf.  2i6,  44i. 
—15.  Read  with  LXX  (cf.  mgg.),  "  Why  is  Apis  fled  1 
Thy  strong  one  (i.e.  Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Egypt — 
LXX,  "  thy  choice  calf  ")  stood  not,  because  Yahweh 
did  thrust  him  down." — 16.  Read,  after  LXX,  "  Thy 
mixed  people  (i.e.  trading  foreigners)  have  stumbled 
and  fallen,  and  they  said  one  to  another,  etc."- — 17.  The 
Hebrew  consonants  should  be  read,  "  Call  ye  the  name 
of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (so  far  LXX)  shaon  he'eblr 
hammd'ed.  This  mocking  title  (see  on  Is.  307)  might 
be  freely  rendered,  "  Irretrievable  Ruin  "  (lit.  "  a 
Crash,  he  has  let  pass  the  fixed  time  ").  Tho  middle 
word,  he'eblr,  perhaps  contains  a  play  on  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Hophra  (Uah-ab-ra),  589-564,  cf.  4430  ;  this 
would  iix  the  period  of  the  prophecy  (so  Cornill). — 
22.  As  mg.,  except  that  "  the  serpent  as  it  goeth  " 
should  probably  bo  "a  hissing  serpent",  with  LXX; 
Egypt  withdraws  as  a  serpent  into  its  forest  (so  Is.  10 18, 
of  Assyria),  whilst  the  invaders  are  like  men  advancing 
to  hew  the  trackless  forest  down  (23  mg.). — 25.  Omit, 
with  LXX,  "  Pharaoh  and  Egypt  with  her  gods  and 
her  kings  even".' — 26.  Ezek.  29isf.  promises  restora 
tion  to  Egypt  after  forty  years  (from  587). 

XLVII.  Philistia.— Instead  of  i,  LXX  has  simply 
"  On  the  Philistines  ",  which  is  probably  original.  The 
"  waters  rising  from  the  north  "  (2)  would  suggest 
Babylon,  not  Egypt,  as  the  foe  ;  the  editorial  reference 
to  Egypt  in  i  might  be  suggested  (wrongly)  by  5. 
Pharaoh  is  supposed  to  have  smitten  Gaza  (Cadytis, 
Herod,  ii.  159)  in  608.  The  devastating  waters  (Is.  8;f .) 
of  an  overflowing  wady  flood  the  land  (2)  ;  the  terror 
of  the  enemy's  approach  breaks  even  the  closest  bonda 
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of  uliectiou  (3).  The  Philistines,  boin^  destroyed,  will 
not  be  abio  to  help  the  Phoenicians  (4).  The  cities  of 
Philifituv  iiiourn  (5),  and  the  Philistines  appeal  to 
Yahweh's  sword  for  mercy  (6)  ;  the  prophet  answers 
them  (7)  with  the  question  "  How  can  it  be  quiet'.'  "  (so 
read,  with  VSS,  and  note  mg.). — 4.  Tyre  and  Sldon : 
chief  cities  of  Phoenicia  ;  the  text  is  dubious.  "  every 
helper  that  remaineth  "  being  really  "  every  helping 
survivor",  an  improbable  phrase. — Caphtor:  the 
original  home  of  the  Philistines,  i.e.  Crete  (pp.  56f., 
Am.  9/*). — 5.  Baldness  ...  cut  thyself:  see  on  IGsf. 
For  "their  valley",  read  "of  the  Anakim "  (Jos. 
l\22),  with  LXX,  taking  the  phrase  as  a  vocative, 
"  0  remnant  of  the  Anakim  !  " 

XLVIII.  Moab  (the  territory  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  Wady  Kerak  in  the  S.  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heshbon  in  the  N.).  Many  of  the  numerous  places 
named  in  this  prophecy  will  be  found  on  G.  A.  Smith's 
map,  though  some  of  his  identifications  are  disputable  ; 
others  such  as  Misgah  ( i )  are  quite  unknown.  Much  of 
this  chapter  is  almost  certainly  later  than  Jeremiah,  as 
it  incorporates  parts  of  Is.  15f.  (note  mgg.),  an  elegy 
apparently  of  the  fifth  century. 

1-10.  The  spoiling  of  the  cities  of  Moab,  and  the 
end  of  her  glory  ("  praise,"  2),  are  declared.  The 
lamentation  of  the  Moabites  is  described  (5)  ;  they 
are  told  to  ilee  like  the  wild  ass  (hard  to  capture  ;  so 
with  LXX,  instead  of  "  heath  ",  6).  Moab's  confidence 
in  her  strongholds  (so  LXX  for  "  treasures  "  ;  omit 
"  in  thy  works  and  ")  is  misplaced  ;  Chemosh  (the 
national  god,  identified  with  his  people;  cf.  Is.  46 if.) 
is  exiled.  The  destruction  shall  be  general,  both  in 
the  valley  (where  the  Jordan  widens  out  above  the 
Dead  Sea)  and  on  the  table-land  (Dt.  3io,  mg.)  ;  Moab 
would  need  wings  to  escape  it  (9).  The  prophet  incites 
to  the  slaughter  with  a  curse. — 2,  Heshbon  .  .  .  Mad 
men  :  the  Hebrew  plays  on  these  names. — 4.  lior  littio 
ones :  read  with  LXX  and  Is.  15s,  etc.  ;  "  to  Zoar  " — 
SE.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea — (they  make  a  cry  to  bo 
heard).' — 5.  Omit  "continual",  as  in  the  parallel  of 
mg.,  and  "  the  distress  of  "  with  LXX. — 9.  Render 
with  Driver,  "  for  she  would  fain  fly  away  ". 

11-19.  Moab,  hitherto  undisturbed,  is  compared  with 
wine  left  standing  on  its  sediment  (Is.  256).  and  retain 
ing  its  flavour  and  scent  (i.e.  being  self-centred  and 
undisciplined  ;  cf.  the  "  pride  "  of  29).  But  now  slio 
is  roughly  handled,  and  the  jars  (12  mg.2)  broken.  She 
"  shall  be  put  to  shame  through  "  (the  helplessness  of) 
Chemosh  (so  render  in  13),  as  Israel  was  through  her 
false  trust  in  the  worship  at  Bethel  (Am.  5s).  In  spite 
of  her  warriors,  she  is  soon  to  be  ravaged,  and  a  dirge 
(17-19  ;  hi  the  characteristic  metro  of  lamentation)  is 
sung  over  her.  Dibon  is  bidden  to  "  come  down  " 
from  her  lofty  site,  N.  of  the  Arnon,  between  which  and 
herself  lies  Aroer,  hi  the  way  of  fugitives  (to  the  fords 
of  the  Arnon). — 17.  staff:  for  the  figure,  see  Is.  14s. 

20-28.  Enumeration  of  the  cities  which  are  to  suffer 
(20-24).  The  strength  of  Moab  is  destroyed,  and  Moab 
is  become  drunken  (with  the  cup  of  Yahweh,  25is),  an 
object  of  present  derision,  as  Israel  formerly  was  to 
Moab,  when  Israel  was  treated  as  a  detected  thief  (226). 
Let  the  Moabites  seek  refuge  like  the  dove  in  the  in 
accessible  crannies  of  some  ravine. — 20ff.  Several  of 
these  sites  are  unknown  ;  Bozrah  is  not  the  Edomite 
city  of  49i3. — 25.  horn:  a  figure  of  strength,  drawn 
from  the  bull;  cf.  1's.  75 10.- — 28.  Wallow:  rather 
"splash  into",  but  LXX  has  "Moab  has  clapped  his 
hands",  i.e.  in  derision  of  others. 

29-39.  Moab's  pride  is  without  foundation,  doomed 
to  a  fn.ll  which  the  prophet  laments  ;  comparing  the 
past  glory  with  the  far-reaching  tendrils  of  a  choice 


vine  (32).  There  is  no  longer  the  joy  of  the  ingather 
ing  ;  the  shout  of  battle  replaces  that  of  the  vintage 
(33).  The  beginning  of  34  i;;  corn; pi  and  yields  no 
sense,  but  the  general  meaning  is  lh.it  there  shall  be 
widespread  ruin.  The  worship  of  the  land  is  brought 
to  an  end  (35).  Hence  the  prophet's  sorrow  for  Moab, 
a  land. filled  with  mourning  (37  ;  cf.  47;,). — 30.  Render 
(after  "  Lord  '  )  with  Driver,  ''  and  his  boastings  are 
untruth  ;  they  do  untruth  ". — 32.  Omit  "  more  than  ", 
and  "the  sea  of",  both  with  LXX.— spoiler:  read 
"battle-shout",  as  in  the  source,  Is.  169. — 33.  none 
shall  tread  with  shouting:  read  with  Is.  IGio,  "no 
treader  shall  tread  ". — 35.  in  the  high  place  :  involves 
a  slight  emendation,  as  is  often  the  case  with  RV. — 
38.  pipes :  a  flute-like  instrument,  specially  used  at 
funerals;  cf.  Mt.  023. — 37.  the  loins:  prefix  "all", 
with  LXX. 

40-47.  The  foe  swoops  down  vulture-like  (4i3)  on 
Moab,  destroyed  because  of  pride  against  Yahwoh. 
One  disaster  succeeds  another  in  this  time  of  punish 
ment  ("  visitation,"  1123,  23i2),  and  there  is  no 
asylum  to  be  found  in  Heshbon,  for  a  destructive 
fbuno  proceeds  "  from  the  house  of  Sihon  "  (so  read; 
cf.  Nu.  2126,28)  to  destroy  the  temples  of  Moab's  head. 
Moab  goes  into  exile,  but  Yahweh  will  ultimately 
change  her  fortunes.  The  closing  sentence  (47)  is  an 
editorial  note. — 4CL :  partly  taken  from  4922. — 
45.  Heshbon :  the  capital  of  Sihon,  who  captured  it 
from  Moab. — corner  :  i.e.  of  the  head,  926. 

XLIX.  1-6.  Ammon. — The  Ammonite  territory  lay 
eastward  of  part  of  that  assigned  to  Gad,  between 
Heshbon  and  the  river  Jabbok  ;  the  Ammonites  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  territory  of  Gad  after  the  deporta 
tion  of  its  inhabitants  in  734  (2  K.  1629).  Why  has 
Mi  loom  seized  the  land  of  Gad  as  his  inheritance 
(i  mg.2)  1  As  a  penalty,  there  shall  be  war  against 
Rabbah  (the  chief  city  of  Ammon,  at  the  upper  sources 
of  the  Jabbok),  and  it  shall  become  a  desolate  mound, 
its  dependent  cities  ("daughters",  Nu.  2125)  being 
burnt.  Let  there  be  mourning  for  the  coming  exile  of 
the  Ammonites  (3).  Kabbah's  pride  in  her  site  and 
hi  her  wealth  is  rebuked  (4).  The  Ammonites  shall 
be  driven  forth  by  their  (unnamed)  foe,  but  afterwards 
restored  (5!  ;  but  LXX  omits  6). — 1.  Maicam:  read 
"  Milcom  ",  here  and  in  3,  with  VSS  ;  see  1  K.  115,33, 
for  this  Ammonite  god,  whoso  relation  to  Ammon  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Chemosh  to  Moab,  or  that  of 
Yahweh  to  (early)  Israel.— 2.  The  last  clause  is  perhaps 
a  later  addition  (cf.  Zeph.  29)  since  Israel,  as  well  as 
Ammon,  was  helpless  before  the  foe. — 3.  Keshbon : 
must  bo  corrupt,  as  this  is  a  Moabito  city  ;  Ai  is  un 
known.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  is  taken  from 
Am.  115.  Tho  first  clause  should  be  emended  with 
Duhm  into  "  Howl,  0  palace,  for  the  city  is  spoiled." 
— fences  :  "  folds  ",  e.g.  for  sheep  ;  the  women  are  sup 
posed  to  be  fugitives  from  the  cities,  but  the  word 
"  folds  "  is  probably  corrupt. — 4.  Read  "  Wherefore 
gloriest  thou  in  thy  valley  ?  "  (omitting  "  thy  flowing 
valley",  with  Syr.),  i.e.  in  the  lofty  valley-plain  facing 
NE,  and  drained  by  the  Jabbok,  hi  which  Rabbah 
lies. — backsliding:  cf.  3122;  we  should  perhaps 
emend  to  "  arrogant",  with  Duhm,  as  the  term  hardly 
suits  non  Israelites. 

XLIX.  7-22.  Edom.  -For  the  land,  and  the  rela 
tions  of  this  people  to  Israel,  see  on  Obadiah,  from  1-5 
of  which  the  present  prophecy  has  taken  verbally  9, 
14-16.  This  does  not,  in  itself,  disprove  the  Jcreiuianic 
authorship  of  other  parts  of  this  prophecy,  e.g.  7!,  iof., 
22.  The  Edomites  are  paralysed  by  disaster.  Let 
the  Dedanites  (their  southern  neighbours,  Ezok.  2013) 
flee  to  some  inaccessible  refuge  ("  dwell  deep  ",  8).  Tho 
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foe  will  destroy  Edom  utterly  (9  mg. ;  in  different  sense 
from  that  of  its  source,  Ob.  5).  Yahweh  Himself  ("  I  " 
i-3  emphatic  iu  10)  searches  out  Edom,  and  cannot  bo 
escaped,  but  He  will.  care  for  the  orphans  and  widows 
(of  the  slaughtered  Edovnites).  Israel  undeservedly 
has  drunk  the  cup  (of  Yahwch's  wrath,  25 151!.),  and 
now  it  is  Edom's  turn.;  Bozrah  and  otlier  Edomite 
cities  shall  be  laid  waste  (13).  The  nations  are  com 
bining  against  Edom,  and  she  shall  be  humiliated  ;  her 
pride  in  being  inaccessible  to  the  invader  shall  be 
shaken  (14-16,  see  on  Ob.  1-4  ;  "  as  for  thy  terrible- 
ness,''  not  found  there,  should  bo  "  O,  thy  shudder 
ing  !  ").  Desolated  Edom  shall  become  an  object  of 
wonder  (19d),  like  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  1924, 
Dt.  2923).  The  foe  comes  up  like  a  lion  from  tha 
Jordan  jungle  (12s)  ;  through  him,  Yahweh  will  dri\ro 
them  forth  (ing.*)  a.s  He  chooses,  for  who  can  withstand 
Yahweh  ?  The  h.ci'.uvs  Edomitej  shall  bo  dragged  off 
(cf.  103,  ing. )  ;  their  calamity  is  known  i'ar  and  wide  (21). 
Vulture-like  will  the  foe  swoop  down  (4840)  and  Edom 
be  hi  dire  extremity  (22). — 7.  Teman :  the  northern 
district  of  Edom. — vanished:  better,  "spoilt".— 
13.  Bozrah:  capital  of  '.reman,  Is.  34->,  perhaps 
Busaireh,  20  m.  SE.  of  Dead  Sea. — 19.  strong  :  should 
be  "permanent",  as  tnfj.  ;  18-21  recur  in  5044-46, 
applied  to  Babylon. — appoint  me  a  time :  i.e.  for  trial 
or  contest,  Job  9ig. — shepherd:  %.  for  "ruler", 
2534ff.— 20.  Read  2nd  and  3rd  mg. 

XLIX.  23-27.  Damascus. — The  prophecy  refer.-;  to 
the  Aramaeans;  Hamath,  110  miles  N.  of  Damascus, 
and  Arpad,  95  m.  N.  of  Hamath, never  belonged  to  the 
Damascene  kingdom.  They  were  absorbed  into  the 
Assyrian  empire  c.  720  B.C.  ;  cf.  Is.  10g.  There  is  no 
mention  of  these  cities  in  the  list  of  foreign  prophecies, 
25i8fL  The  prophecy  announces  tho  invasion  of 
certain  Aramaean  cities  in  conventional  terms  drawn 
from  other  prophecies. — 23.  Cf.  Is.  5?2o  ;  read,  after 
"  tidings  ",  partly  with  LXX,  "  they  surge  as  tho  sea  ; 
they  are  anxious  and  cannot  be  quiet." — 24.  Cf.  624. 
• — 25.  Spoken  by  the  inhabitants  ;  omit  the  negative  ; 
cf.  Is.  32i3. — 26  a:-)  503o;  "  therefore"  has  no  point 
here. — 27.  Cf.  Am.  14. 

XLIX.  28-33.  Tho  Arabian  Tribes.— Kcdar  (2io),  a 
branch  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  2013),  is  hero  used 
generically  for  Arab  tribes  E.  of  Palestine.  Hazor, 
perhaps  a  collective  term  meaning  "  settlements ", 
seorns  to  denote  Arabs  in  village  communities,  as 
distinct  from  tho  nomadic  tribes.  Yahweh  summons 
the  foe  (here  identified  with  the  Babylonians,  though 
no  campaign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  against  Arabs  is 
known),  and  promises  that  they  shall  capture  the 
nomads'  tents  and  camels.  The  village-dwellers  are 
told  to  seek  a  refuge  ("  dwell  deep  ",  as  in  3),  and  tho 
foe  is  called  (31)  to  attack  this  defenceless  people, 
confident  in  their  isolation,  who  shall  be  spoiled  and 
scattered,  and  their  villages  laid  waste  (33  ;  cf.  9n). — 
29.  curtains:  "tent-hangings",  420 ;  for  the  cry, 
cf.  625.— 31.  alone  :  Dt.  3328,  Ps.  4s  (mg.)  ;  with 
whole  verse  cf.  Ezek.  38n,  its  source. — 32.  tho  corners 
(of  their  hair)  polled:  "  corner-clipt  ",  see  926,  2523. 

XLIX.  34—39.  Elam. — Roughly,  this  was  the  modern 
Khuzistan,  E.  of  the  Tigris,  and  N.  or  NE.  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  ;  the  date  given  is  c.  596,  and  the  occasion 
may  have  been  the  conquest  of  Elam  by  Teispes,  a 
Persian  ancestor  of  Cyrus.  News  of  this  could  have 
reached  Jeremiah  through  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylonia. 
Yahweh  is  destroying  the  military  strength  of  Elam. 
He  will  scatter  the  Elamites  throughout  the  world,  and 
destroy  them  (9i6),  setting  up  His  throne  (for  judg 
ment)':  but  they  shall  ultimately  b«  restored. — 35.  the 
bow  of  Elain:  Is.  226*  (Elamit*  archers  formed  part 


of  the  Assyrian  force  besiogin"  Jerusalem). — 35  (cf.  32} 
may  be  an  interpolation  based  on  Ezek.  612  ;  cf.  37g  ; 
so  Cornill. 

L.-LL  58.  Babylon. — This  long  and  monotonous 
prophecy,  which  is  without  order  or  logical  develop 
ment  of  ideas,  is  largely  a  compilation  from  tho  pro 
phetic  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  others  (cf.,  e.g.,  504iiL, 
51is).  It  presupposes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
apparently  as  a  remote  rather  than  a  recent  event. 
Its  idea  of  Babylon  is  that  of  a  cruel  tyrant  to  bo 
punished  by  Yahweh,  not  that  of  a  Divinely  commis 
sioned  agent  of  Yahweh's  wrath  against  Israel,  as 
Jeremiah  teaches.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  it 
contemporaneous  with  such  exilic  writings  as  Is.  13 
and  40-55,  because  of  its  obvious  dependence  on  those 
amongst  other  prophecies  (see  the  notes)  ;  but  tho 
survival  of  Babylon  (under  the  Persian  empire)  in  the 
post-exilic  period  would  provide  later  occasion  for 
.such  a  compilation.  Moreover,  the  narrative  of  51 
59-64,  which  tells  of  a  (private)  scroll  of  prophecy  sent 
by  Jeremiah  to  Babylon,  foretelling  its  end,  would 
easily  give  rise  to  such  a  compilation  by  some  later 
writer.  In  the  present  (editorial)  arrangement  of  tho 
text,  this  narrative  is  made  to  date  tho  prophecy  of 
50-51s3  in  593  B.C.,  which  is  impossible  (cf.  Jer.  27-29 
for  the  actual  conditions  about  that  date). 

L.  2-4.  Declaration  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by 
a  nation  from  the  north,  i.e.  Media,  which  lay  north  of 
Babylon  (5128,  Is.  13:?). — 2.  set  up  a  standard:  to 
attract  attention,  but  derived  from  Is.  132,  where  the 
phrase  is  used  in  a  different  sense. — Bel :  i.e.  Baal,  or 
"  Lord  "  of  Nippur,  the  earth-god  ;  cf.  Is.  46i  ;  his 
place  and  title  were  usurped  by  Bel-Marduk  or 
Merodach. 

4-7.  United  Israel  will  return  to  Palestine  in  peni 
tence  ;  the  Israelites  have  gone  astray  and  become 
defenceless  through  their  sin. — 5.  Read  as  Syr.,  "  let 
us  join  ourselves  ". — -7.  Render  "  We  are  not  guilty  ", 
contrasting  23. — the  habitation  of  justice :  hero  a  title 
of  Yahweh,  derived  from  3123,  where  it  is  used  more 
naturally  of  Jerusalem.  Omit  with  LXX,  "  even  the 
Lord  ". 

8-13,  Let  Israel  be  the  first  to  go  (the  "  he-goats  " 
are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  flock).  Yahweh  brings 
a  resistless  foe  from  the  north  ;  Babylon,  instead  of 
enjoying  her  present  luxury,  shall  be  desolated. — 
9.  As  mg." ;  the  warrior  comes  back  laden  with  spoil. 
— 10.  Tho  spoilers  are  satisfied,  i.e.  they  get  all  they 
want. — 11.  because:  better  "though",  in  all  cases. — 
your  mother:  Babylon.- — 12.  Omit  "she  shall  be", 
and  read  the  following  phrases  as  exclamatory. — 13. 
Cf.  19s. 

14-18.  The  foe  is  urged  to  the  attack  ;  Babylon 
surrenders  ;  agriculture  is  brought  to  an  end  ;  the 
foreign  residents  (Is.  13i4)  flee. 

17-20.  The  second  of  Israel's  two  assailants  (i.e. 
Assyria  in  722,  Babylon  in  586)  will  now  pay  the 
penalty  ;  Israel  will  be  restored  to  Palestine  (cf.  Mi.  7 
14),  and  pardoned  (3134). — 19.  soul:  "appetite". 

21-28.  The  foe  is  summoned  to  attack  Babylon, 
and  the  destroyer  of  others  (23;  cf.  5l2off.)  is  now 
to  be  "devoted"  (Dt.  13isf.).  News  of  this  Divine 
vengeance  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  Temple  is 
brought  to  Jerusalem  (28). — 21.  Note  the  play  ( on 
names  as  in  mg. ;  mat  murratim,  "  the  sea-country  '',  is 
a  name  of  S.  Babylonia  ;  the  Pukudu  are  a  Babylonian 
poo  pie  (Ezek.  2323). — 27.  bullocks:  figure  for  warriors 
(Is.  347). 

29-32.  Tho  foe  is  again  summoned  to  recompense 
Babylon's  pride  ^with  30  cf.  4926,  with  3 if.  cf.  21 
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83-40,  Yahvreh  takes  up  the  cause  of  His  oppressed 
people  (Babylon  continuing  the  Assyrian  tyranny  over 
the  northern  oxile?-,  33).  The  sword  destroys  Babylon, 
leaving  it  desolate. — 36.  boasters:  the  'iivmer.-;  and 
oracle-mongers  (Is.  4425). — 37.  mingled  people :  foreign 
residents  (25ao). — 38.  drought:  should  be  "sword" 
(figuratively  used)  as  in  LXX  of  Lucia n,  SJT. — they 
are  mad  upon  idols :  point  with  VSS,  "  they  boast  of 
idols  "  ;  cf.  Ps.  07;.— 40.  Cf.  49 18. 

41-43  has  been  transferred  bodily  from  Jerusalem 
(as  in  mg.)  to  Babylon  ;  similarly,  44-46,  from  Edom 
(mg.)  to  Babylon. 

LI.  1-10.  Yahweh  is  stirring  up  "  the  spirit  of  a 
destroyer  "  (so  render  for  "  a  destroying  wind  "  ;  cf.  n 
and  2  Ch.  8622)  against  Babylon  (cypher  as  my. ; 
cf.  2026),  which  shall  be  "  fanned  ",  i.e.  "winnowed", 
by  her  assailants.  Yahweh's  people  are  not  abandoned  ; 
Babylon  is  held  guilty.  Let  the  Jews  flee  from  Babylon 
(cf.  45)  to  escape  the  vengeance  on  her  guilt.  BE>  bylon 
has  been  a  cup  from  which  other  nations  drank  frenzy 
(25i5i.)  ;  now  the  cup  is  broken  (so  Hebrew  for 
"  destroyed  ",  8),  and  her  hurt  is  incurable.  The  Jews 
recognise  this,  and  urge  other  foreigners  to  depart  (9)  ; 
the  justice  ("  righteousness  ",  10)  of  the  Jewish  cause 
is  to  be  manifested  by  the  overthrow  of  Babylon. — 

2.  strangers :    point  as  mg.2  with  Syr.,  Vulg.,  Targ. — 

3.  Omit  the  first  and  second  "  not  ",  with  LXX,  making 
the  whole  verse  refer  to  the  assailants  of  Babylon  (so 
Cornill)  ;    as   it  stands,   the   first  half  refers   to   the 
Babylonians,  the  second  to  their  enemies. — 5.  Render 
"  but  their  land  ",  i.e.  that  of  the  Babylonians. 

11-14.  Let  the  assailants  polish  their  arrows  and 
put  on  their  shields,  for  the  icing  (sing,  wii.li  LXX, 
i.e.  Cyrus)  of  the  Modes  (cf.  Is.  13i7)  is  executing 
Divine  vengeance  on  Babylon  ;  let  the  blockade  be 
begun,  because  the  measure  of  Babylon's  destiny 
(13,  lit.  "  cutting  off  ",  rather  than  "  gain  "  ;  cf.  Is.  38 
12)  is  accomplished,  and  a  swarm  of  invaders  shall  fill 
her. — 13.  many  waters :  with  reference  to  the  canals 
and  water-defences  of  Babylon. — 14.  eankerworm : 
the  locust  in  its  chrysalis  stage ;  cf.  27. 

15-19.  Yahweh's  power  and  the  powerlessness  of 
the  idols  are  contrasted.  The  verses  are  repeated  from 
10i2ff.  (nig.). 

20-27.  Babylon  has  been  Yahweh's  war-club  to 
destroy  other  nations  ;  now  it  shall  be  repaid  in  the 
sight  of  Israel  for  its  own  evil-doing,  and  the  destroyer 
shall  be  destroyed. — 20.  Render  ""do  I  break",  and 
so  throughout  ;  cf.  5023.  Others,  with  the  rendering 
of  the  RV,  suppose  that  Cyrus  is  addressed  in  20-23. 
— 25.  mountain :  purely  figurative. — 26.  The  stone  is 
made  useless  for  building  by  being  burnt;  cf.  Is.  33 12. 

27-33.  The  nations,  especially  those  of  (the  present) 
Armenia  ("Ararat",  etc.),  and  the  Modes,  are  called 
out  against  Babylon,  which  is  defenceless  ;  its  capture 
is  described  (30-32).  Babylon's  time  of  suffering  is 
come.— 27.  The  rough  cankerworm:  the  "bristling" 
locust-chrysalis,  its  most  destructive  stage. — 28. 
kings:  sing,  with  LXX. — 32.  For  the  corrupt  pools 
of  Hebrew  text  (see  mg.,)  read  "  their  palisades " 
(i.e..  muzzabehcm ;  cf.  Is.  29s),  which  LXX  implies 
(though  it  pointed  the  consonants  maz-.abehem,  "  their 
garrisons"). — 33.  The  earth  of  the  threshing-floor  is 
trodden  hard  in  preparation  for  the  threshing. 

34-44-.  Israel  declares  the  wrongs  done  to  her  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  and  invokes  a  curse  on  Babylon. 
Yahweh  promises  vengeance  through  the  desolation  of 
Babylon.  The  Babylonians,  amid  the  very  feasting 
on  their  prey,  are  "  stupefied  "  (39  ;  r=o  LXX,  for  "  may 


rejoice")  and  brought  to  sin  lighter;  tho  t'^y  that  i-3 
the  glory  of  the  earth  is  captured.  A  ?oa  or  invaders 
(cf.  .1.3.  8>"i'.)  floods  hor,  an-!  Ixihylon  is  compelled  to 
disgorge  her  prey  (i.e.  I'M*  oaplured  nations). — 31-. 
ci'ur>h&J:  "discomfited";  mnio:  "set"  (as);  cast: 
"  driven  "  (ro-pointod).  For  tho  figure  of  tho  dragon 
or  sea-monster,  cf.  Ezek.  2u3,  Is.  27i. — 36.  her  sea: 
possibly  the  lako  for  defensive  purposes  made  by 
Nebuchadrezzar. — S3.  Omit  "  shall  "  in  both  cases.— 
44.  Bel :  -co  on  50  2. 

44-58.  Israel  is  told  to  escape,  and  not  to  be  afraid 
amid  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  ;  the  judgment  of 
Babylon  is  greeted  with  universal  joy.  Israel  is  bidden 
remember  Jerusalem  (50)  ;  has  not  Jerusalem  been 
defiled  1  (51).  Hence  the  irresistible  judgment  which 
sweeps  over  Babylon,  even  to  the  destruction  of  hor 
walls  and  gates.  LXX  omits  ^l-.^ga. — 49.  The 
doubtful  text  should  lie  rendered  with  Driver,  "  Yea, 
Babylon  must  fall,  0  ye  slain  of  Israel  ;  yea,  for 
Babylon  have  fallen  the  slain  of  all  the  earth." — 55.  tho 
groat  voice :  referring  to  the  din  of  a  great  city's  life, 
here  overcome  by  the  greater  tumult"  of  invasion. — • 
57.  Cf.  39-— 58.  walls:  sing,  with  LXX  and  Vulg.,  and 
with  its  Heb.  adjective  "  broad  ".—overthrown :  should 
be  as  mg.  (the  foundations  are  bared). — 58b.  Note 
reference  ot'mg.  ;  the  two  passages  are  drawn  from  some 
common  source  ;  hero  the  application  is  to  the  vanity 
of  human  achievements,  as  represented  by  tho  forti 
fications  of  Babylon. 

LI.  58-64,  Tlis  Mission  of  Seralah.— This  royal 
official  (tho  brother  of  Baruch,  32i2)  was  journeying 
to  Babylon  with  the  king  in  593,  being  concerned  with 
the  halting-places,  etc.  of  the  journey  (59  mg.).  Jeremiah 


of  His  word,  and  to  sink  the  scroll  in  the  Euphrates, 
as  a  fiymbolic  anticipation  of  the  sinking  of  Babylon 
(see  on  13iff.,  for  the  force  of  such  symbolism).  The 
closing  sentenco  01  64  is  editorial,  and  is  omitted  by 
LXX,  as  also  are  the  words,  "  and  they  shall  be  weary  ", 
which  are  a  scribal  repetition  from  58,  by  error. — 
— 59.  with  Zedokiah :  nothing  is  known  of  this  visit, 
though  see  on  27 1 aft.  for  its  possible  object. — 60.  Omit 
"  even  all  these  words,"  etc.,  which  has  been  added 
to  identify  the  scroll  with  the  prophecy  of  50-5158. — 
62.  thou:  emphatic. 

LII.  Historical  Appendix. — This  is  taken  from 
2  K.  24iSfL,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  etc.,  in  586,  i.e.  of  the  fulfilment  of  Jere 
miah's  repeated  declarations.  Except  for  28-30,  this 
chapter  lias  been  taken,  virtually  verbatim,  from  its 
source,  which  should  bo  consulted  for  the  commentary 
(see  mgg.).  The  differences  of  text  are  of  minor  im 
portance,  e.g.  the  addition  hero  of  lob,  and  the  last 
clause  of  n,  the  reading  "tenth",  for  "seventh" 
(2  K.257)  in  12,  "  seven  ",  for  "  five  "  in  25  (2  K.  25ig), 
"  five  "  for  ''  seven  "  in  31  (2  K.  2025),  the  expansion 
here  of  tho  details  of  iSff.  In  15,  the  clause,  "  of  tho 
poorest  sort  of  the  people  "  (cf.  16)  should  be  omitted 
with  2  K.  25n.  Tlie  added  verses  (28-30),  which  aro 
not  found  in  LXX,  give  the  number  of  the  Jews  do- 
ported  under  Nebuchadrezzar.  They  serve  to  replace 
a  passage  in  2  K.  summarising  the  events  of  Jer.  40-43. 
— 28.  seventh:  usually  emended  to  "seventeenth", 
as  the  number  of  exiles  differs  from  that  of  2  K.  24i6, 
the  deportation  under  Jehoiachin  in  597. — 30.  This 
third  deportation  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the 
campaign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  mentioned  in  Josephus, 
Ant.  x.  9.  7. 


PHOI  IOSSOR  ARCHIBALD  DUFF 


To  read  this  book  without  consideration  of  its  date  ia 
to  receive  the  strong  impression  that  it  is  too  trivial 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  revered  and  sacred  writings  either 
of  Christians  or  of  !  ,  \.  hYiv  rnui  there,  indeed,  fine 
utterances  of  faith  and  dcvotii  .  nl  in  all  the. 

five  Lamenl  s  the  i  are  e-nvf  ully  .arranged 

so  as  to  number  exactly  twenty-two,  that  being  the 
number  of  tho  letter.;  in  the  Hob.  alphabet,  and  in 
chs.  1-4  the  initial  wonls  of  ihe  stanzas  are  chosen  so 
as  to  begin  with  those  twenty  ;  wo  letters  successively. 
The  first  stanza  liar:  AI<  ph  -tlie  Hob.  "  A  "—for  initial, 
the  second  has  .Beth,  and  so  on.  One  cannot  help 
asking  whether  the  la>  ,i  ••  was  rvally  in  earnest 

in    his    lamentations:     h"\v    could    any   deep    ;, 
confine    itself    to    such    formalities  ?    'And    there    :iro 
more  of  these  than  we  have  indicated. 

We  arc  driven  to  question  whether  there  is  anv  good 
reason  for  having  the  book  in  our  Bible,  or  in  any 
collection  of  sacred  writings.  So  we  turn  to  read  it, 
and  we  find  that  all  the  Laments  concern  a  siege  and 
sack  of  Jerusalem.  What  siege  was  that  ?  There 
were  sieges  by  Xebuciiadiv/./.ur,  in  ."'.»!!  -~,SS  n.c.  ;  also 
one  by  Antiochus  Epiphan:-:  in  I  70  iiiS;  and  one  by 
Pompey,  the  Roman  general,  in  63.  The  choice  lies 
between  the  first  and  third  of  these,  since  there  was  no 
Jewish  king  in  1TO  B.C.  Which  of  those  two  is  the  date 
for  our  book  ?  We  can  see  at  once  that  if  the  later 
time  is  right,  then  the  book  must  be  a  series  of,  so  to 
speak,  autobiographic  pictures  of  tho  society  into 
which  Jesus  wns  born  ;  and  the  Lamentations  will 
show  us  the  audiencer-  to  which  lie  preached,  and 
among  whom  He  died.  Surely  this  light  on  Him  is 
very  desirable.  The  present  writer  confesses  an 
anticipatory  leaning  towards  the  late  date,  so  eagerly 
does  he  seek  for  more  and  more  exact  visions  of  tho 
actual  historical  Jesus. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  arguments  in  the  whole 
case  within  (he  limits  of  space  allowable  in  this  com 
mentary  ;  bub  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  tho 
Interpreter  for  April  10K).  A  mere  outline  is  the  fol 
lowing  :  (ft]  The  writer  cannot  have  been  Jeremiah, 
and  sunly  lived  long  after  Nebuchadrezzar's  siege  (see 
against  this  Peake,  Cent.B).  (b)  The  exiled  Hebrews  in 
Babylon  and  tho  people  left  in  Judah  were  very  unlike 
the  society  pictured  by  our  book,  (c)  The  scholastic 
and  rather  petty  construction  of  serious  utterances  in 
alphabetic  acrostics  is  not  like  the  literature  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  but  it  is  very  much  the  way  of  tho 
scribal  age  just  before  Jesus,  (d)  The  deeds  of  tho 
besiegers,  bewailed  in  our  book,  were  exactly  those  of 
the  Roman  invaders,  with  some  added  colouring  taken 
from  the  cruelties  of  Antiochus  (167) ;  but  Nebuchad 
rezzar  and  his  armies  behaved  quite  differently  and 
generously.  («)  The  picture  of  the  fallen  king  suits 
Aristobulus  far  better  than  Jehoiachin  or  Zedekiah. 
(/)  The  language  of  our  book  has  many  lats  touches  : 
(i.)  The  Prince  was  not  commonly  called  ';  Mashiach  " 


until  late:  (ii.)  Ritual  terms  like  "  Mo'edh  "  came 
into  use  with  P  (450  B.C.)  ;  (iii.)  "  Zion  "  was  not  a 
sanctuary  name  until  after  the  Exile  ;  (iv.)  !i  Medinah  " 
(li)  is  decidedly  a  late  governmental  term  (Ezr. 
•li.za*).  ^  In  view  of  this  and  much  more  which  will 
emerge  in  our  commentary  we  may  perhaps  conclude 
that  Lamentations  is  a  product  of  the  sorrows  and 
the  faith  of  200  or  100  B.r.  onwards.  With  deep 
interest,  therefore,  we  turn  to  tho  Laments.  We  shall 
look  at  their  curious  metrical  forms  as  we  read  each 
chant.  In  general  literary  quality  3  may  be  called 
the  most  skilful,  but  2  and  -1  have  a  finer  spirituality  ; 
1  looks  like  an  cr-.riy  eilWi,  of  Jess  ability  ;  5  is  probably 
an  unfinished  work,  and  is  not  alphabetical. 

| A  date  in  the  first  century  B.C.  seems  incredibly 
lato;  nor  is  it  favoured  by  the  actual  phenomena.  In 
the  Cent.B.  tho  view  that  the  writer  "surely  lived 
long  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege"  was  not'  taken. 
The  book  was  there  regarded  as  the  work  of  at 
least  three  writers.  Ifc  was  allowed  that  Lam.  3  was 
probably  post-exilic,  that  Lam.  5  was  little  earlier  than 
tho  close  of  tho  Exile,  and  that  Lam.  1  might  belong 
to  much  tho  same  period.  But  Lam.  2  and  4  were 
led  as  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  who  had 
observed  the  horrors  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jeru 
salem  in  586  B.C.,  not  composed,  indeed,  immediately 
after  the  event,  since  they  exhibit  the  influence  of 
Ezckiel,  but  not  necessarily  later  than  580  B.C.  There 
s,  ems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  abandoning  this  con 
clusion. — A.  S.  P.] 

Literature.-—  Commentaric s  :  (n)  Peake  (Oent.B), 
Strcanc  (CB2),  Adeney  (Ex.B) ;  (c)  Lohr  (HK),  good 
stanzaic  trans.,  Buddc  (KHC),  metrics  valuable,  Thenius 
(KElf ),  Ewald,  now  old-fashioned,  Oetili.  Other  Litera 
ture  :  G.  B.  Cray,  The  Forms  of  Hcb.  Poetry,  pp.  87- 
120) ;  Lohr  (ZATW).  Introductions  :  Bennett,  Cornill, 
Driver,  Wellhausen's  Block,  Gray.  All  good,  save  on 
date.  Articles  in  HDB  (J.  A.  Selbie),  EBi  (Cheyne), 
EB11  (Ball).  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (Lohr).  All  good. 

I.  The  First  Lament.— This  is  an  alphabetical 
acrostic  poem  in  twenty-two  stanzas  of  three  lines  each, 
with  five  Heb.  beats  in  each  line.  It  has  two  equal 
parts  :  1-11  (Aleph  to  Kaph),  the  singer's  account  of 
Zion's  sorrows,  and  12-22  (Lamedh  to  Tau),  a  soliloquy 
thereon  by  the  city  herself.  In  detail :  1-G  tells  of  a 
Zion  once  populous,  now  widowed  ;  her  nights  full  of 
weeping,  unconsoled  by  former  lovers  who  are  now  all 
faithless.  The  people  have  migrated,  to  escape  tax 
ings  (note  that  they  are  not  exiled,  as  had  been  tha 
case  in  586  B.C.),  but  even  abroad  they  are  harried  ; 
no  pilgrims  are  thronging  the  roads,  as  they  had  been 
wont  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies'  rule  (300- 
200  B.C.),  but  they  did  not  do  so  in  Jeremiah's  time  ; 
priests,  virgins,  children  wander  about  moaning ; 
princes  and  all  grandeur  have  fled  away.  And,  alas  ! 
it  is  Yahweh  Himself  who  has  wrought  all  this  scourging 
of  Zion  :  it  is  for  her  sin. 
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1.  Row  (r/.  2r,  4r,  and  Is.  lax,  1<±4) :  the  book  takes 
its  Heb.  name  (EyJcah)  from  thia  its  first  word.— • 
Jftledin'.ih  (\>\.  m-fAinolh),  (see  Irittod.)  is  used  only  in 
late  writings,  except  in  1  K.  20,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  thinking  that  there  the  word  is  misspelt  for 
"  Midianite." — 4.  Mo'edh,  "  Trysting-place  "  or  solemn 
assembly  (wee  Introd.). — 6  seems  like  an  echo  of  Ps.  42, 
which  is  probably  the  wail  of  Onias  II,  High  Priest  in  • 
175  B.C. 

7-11.  A  story  of  Zion's  worst  sorrow,  which  is  her 
own  sense  of  sin,  and  her  sighing  and  depression  ovor 
it. — 7.  Delete  "  in,"  and  read,  "  Zion  remembers  tho 
days  of  her  affliction."  The  line,  "  All  her  pleasant 
...  of  old  "  is  a  comment  written  on  the  margin  by 
some  reader  and  afterwards  copied  into  tho  text  as  if 
original :  we  decide  thus  because  it  would  be  a  fourth 
line  in  the  stanza,  whereas  regularly  the  stanzas  have 
only  three  lines  ;  besides  it  spoils  the  sense. — 9.  Read, 
"  the  hinder  p-.irts  of  the  filthy  skirts,"  instead  of 
"  the  latter  end." — 10.  The  third  line  speaks  of  "  enter 
ing  into  thy  congregation,"  which  may  be  a  late 
churchly  addition.  Tho  verse  seems,  to  the  present 
writer,  to  concern  the  sacrilege  of  Pompey — and  of 
Antiochus — in  entering  the  Temple. 

12-19.  Zion  moans  before  Yahweh  :  first  confessing 
her  sin,  then  appealing  to  every  passer-by  to  see  how 
her  hurt  is  worse  than  any  that  has  ever  been  before. 
Yahwch's  fierce  anger  has  burned  her,  trapped  her, 
loaded  her  to  the  neck  with  woes.  Although  He  is  the 
indwelling  Lord,  yet  He  has  dishonoured  all  her 
leader;!,  has  summoned  a  solemn  sanctuary  meeting 
(Mo'edh)  to  condemn  her ;  and  all  her  choice  young 
lives  are  to  die.  But  the  sentence  is  just :  she  con 
fesses  she  has  been  unfaithful. 

12,  By  a  copyist's  repetition  of  one  letter,  the  dis 
placement  of  another,  and  the  insertion  of  a  tiny  one 
to  save  space,  the  text  has,  "  Is  it  nothing  to  you  ?  " 
instead  of  the  correct  sense,  "  Therefore  ho" !  all  ye." — 
14  is  difficult :  v/c  need  not  state  all  particulars,  but 
should  read  : 

'  He  has  set  Himself  as  a  watch  over  my  sin, 
Which  thro'  His  power  is  going  to  get"twisted  into  a 

rope  to  bind  me  : 
By  His  yoke  on  my  neck  He  has  made  my  strength 

fail. 

The  lordly  one  has  given  me  into  such  hands, 
That  never  shall  I  be  able  to  rise  again." 

16.  My  eye  is  written  twice  by  mistake,  spoiling 
the  metre. — 19.  The  "  false  lovers'"  are  said  to  be  the 
priests  and  elders  :  this  was  not  possible  in  Jeremiah's 
time  or  anywhere  near  it,  but  was  exactly  the  condition 
in  the  last  two  centuries  i;.c. 

20-22  is  Zion's  prayer  for  mercy  :  "  Will  not  Yahweh 
see  her  repentance,  and  regard  her  inconsolable 
mourning  ?  "  But  what  then  ?  Is  He  simply  to 
relieve  her  pain?  Oh  no,  her  cry  now  is,  "May  He 
work  revenge  on  her  oppressors,  who  are  exulting 
because  He  has  fulfilled  on  her  His  righteous  sentence. 
May  they  too  be  so  treated  :  and  under  His  swiftly 
falling  blows  may  they  writhe  !  "  Such,  then,  was  the 
spirit  of  even  the  best  men  in  Judah  just  before  Jesus 
rose  to  preach  His  gospel  of  forgiveness.  We  see  hero 
the  treatment  they  were  ready  to  give  Him,  when  He 
brought  them  good.  And  this  was  the  soil  on  which 
He  sprang :  si-ch  were  the  audiences  He  sought  to 
change  and  save. 

20.  there  is  as  death:  read,  "  death  has  utterly 
ended  all."— 21.  They  have  heard  should  be,  "  Hear 
ye,"  for  the  Hebrew  lack  of  vowels  has  caused  a  sJip 


in  the  ordinary  translation.  The  verse  should  run,  by 
making  one  or  two  transpositions,  "  Thou  has  brought 
(lie  'lay  that  Thou  proclaimedsi:." 

As  wo  jeavc  the  fiong,  let  us  nolo  ho\v  the  darkest, 
gloomy  wailing  is  in  the  earlier  verses,  but  towards  tho 
end  Zion  is  pictured  as  more  confident  of  Yahweh's 
help,  and  more  defiant  towards  her  enemies.  Then 
this  defiance  culminates  in  the  spirit  of  utter  cruelty 
in  tho  closing  stanzas.  How  wonderful  was  the  faith 
of  those  poor  oppressed  Jews  before  Jesus  came  ! 
They  could  never  dream  of  an  annihilation  of  their 
nation.  In  the  course  of  the  long  ages  they  had  risen 
wonderfully  to  a  strong  grip  on  an  eternal  life,  and  a 
doctrine  that  they  were  by  and  by  to  rule  all  the 
world.  This  Lament  shows  us  vividly  the  agonies  that 
surrounded  Nazareth,  and  also  the  follies  that  were 
cherished  amid  the  sorrows.  Men  needed  a  Consola 
tion  for  Israel,  and  they  felt  sure  that  such  would 
come.  These  singers  are  a  picture  of  the  audiences 
to  whom  Jesus  spoke. 

II.  The  Second  Lament. — This  differs  from  the  first 
in  its  contents,  and  in  its  literary  form.  The  metrical 
matters  are  tho  same,  i.e.  there  are  twenty-two  verses, 
wherein  the  first  Avord  of  the  verse,  or  stanza,  begins 
with  the  Heb.  A,  B,  0,  etc.,  and  each  stanza  has  three 
lines,  of  five  accents  each.  We  saw  that  in  Lam.  1 
the  singer's  wail  for  Zion  filled  half  the  song,  and  her 
own  cries  the  second  half  ;  but  this  second  Lament  is 
all  taken  up  with  God.  In  1-12  the  woes  are  bemoaned 
as  being  of  Ilia  doing  and  His  alone,  and  13-17  forms 
a  short  resume  of  this  ;  then,  next,  18f.  urges  the  city 
to  cry  to  Him  for  help  ;  and  in  the  close,"  20-22,  she 
does  so. 

In  more  detail,  1-17  is  the  wail  of  a  stricken  heart, 
because  Yahweh  has  flung  down  all  Zion's  beauty,  has 
demolished  her  fortress,  has  profaned  her  throne. 
True,  this  might  mean  Zcdekiah's  ruin  in  586  B.C.,  but 
the  pathetic  touch  of  personal  experience  of  the  ruin, 
which  marks  tho  passage,  cannot  well  suit  that  earlier 
elating,  since  scholars  arc  fairly  well  agreed  that  the 
poems  were  not  written  until  after  600  B.C.  More 
probably  the  Lament  comes  from  men  who  actually 
saw  the  ruin  of  Aristobulus  II  by  the  invasion  of 
Pompey. 

And  now,  awful  thought !  it  is  Yahweh  Himself  who 
has  lifted  the  bars  of  the  city's  gates  to  let  those  in 
vaders  in.  He  Himself  is  the  real  enemy  !  He  has 
ruined  the  Temple,  which  was  His  own  Place  of 
Trysting  with  men  !  His  hand  has  led  the  roaring 
troops  tramping  into  His  sanctuary.  And  meanwhile  all 
the  old  rulers  have  fled  afar  to  alien  lands,  where  they 
can  receive  no  Torah,  no  ever-new  teaching  from  tho 
Priestly  ministrants,  who  arc  the  only  authoritative 
receivers  and  issuers  thereof.  This  is  a  notable  evidence 
that,  if  the  writer  lived  in  GO  B.C.,  Torah  was  not  re 
garded  at  that  date  as  a  thing  all  given  through  Moses 
in  the  far-off  past.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the 
central  faith  of  P,  expressed  beautifully  in  Ex.  2522, 
that  Yahweh  would  always  give  new  revelations  to 
His  people  from  His  Shekinah  on  the  Ark.  But  now, 
cries  our  singer  bitterly,  all  our  prophets  are  silent ; 
our  priests,  elders,  virgins  all  sit  silent,  amid  the 
moaning  of  babes  for  food. 

In  If.,  5,  7,  18L  notice  that  the  name  "  Yahweh  "  is 
avoided,  and  "  Aclonai  "  is  substituted.  The  Jews, 
just  before  Jesus  came,  were  shy  of  pronouncing  the 
Divine  Name  :  by  A.D.  400  they  had  ceased  altogether 
uttering  it  aloud  whenever  it  occurred  in  their  syna- 
gogal  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  they  had  learned 
to  say  instead  of  it  simply  arid  reverently  "  my  Lord  " 
(Adonai),  as  they  do  to  this  day.  So  in  the  passage 
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bcforo  us,  it  is  probable  that  we  see  the  rise  of  this 
custom.  Tho  practice  arose  apparently  through  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  Yahweh's  care  for  them  :  they 
were  superstitiously  afraid  lest  they  should  invoke  His 
presence  and  His  anger.  G.  B.  Gray  notes  on  the 
passage  1-12  that  the  singer's  love  for  his  particular 
metre  and.  for  a  certain  parallelism  makes  him  at  times 
forget  his  connexion  of  thought.  So  manifest  is  the 
scholastic  formalism  which  \vo  have  attributed  to  the 
scribal  age. 

2.  Delete  "daughter,"  substitute  "king"  ior 
"  kingdom,"'  and  with  some  transposition  we  get  the 
writer's  ideas  better  expressed  thus  : 

"  Lordly  One  has  swallowed  up,  and  has  not  spared 

Judah's  vales  ; 

Has  torn,  and  flung  to  earth  her  fortress  ; 
Angry  even  to  over-boiling  wrath,  He  has  destroyed 

her  king  and  princes." 

— 3.  horn  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  power,"  as  is  usual. — 
4a  has  a  word  too  many  for  the  metre :  which  word 
shall  be  omitted  ?  Gray  omits  "  like  a  foe,"  because 
the  author  did  not  care  much  for  sectional  parallelism. 
The  second  line  must  run  on  to  "  Zion,"  while  the 
end  of  the  third  line  has  been  lost. — 5.  has  several 
marks  of  late  Judaism,  such  as  "  Lordly  One,"  and 
Mo'edh.  Alliteration  was  much  liked  by  Hebrews  and 
Jews,  and  a  good  illustration  of  it  occurs  in  5,  where 
Cheyne  translates  "  moaning  and  bemoaning  "  :  but 
Streane  gives  "  groaning  and  moaning." — 8.  Omitting 
a  Hcb.  letter  we  get  clear  and  good  sense  thus  :  "  He 
lias  done  violence  to  His  arboured  garden."  Here,  too, 
beside  "  His  Trysted  place  "  some  late  annotating 
reader  has  set  "  Sabbath,"  as  an  equally  sacred  thing  : 
this  is  o,  mark  of  the  growth  of  formalism. — 7.  The 
noisy  invasion  of  the  Temple  seems  meant  as  that  of 
Pompey,  rather  than  that  of  Antiochus :  had  the 
Iritter  been  intended,  there  would  have  been  &,  word 
about  his  desecration  of  the  altar  (see  Josephus,  Arif. 
xii.  5,  xiv.  4). — 9f.  is  pitifully  sad  ;  the  eyes  have  run 
tears  till  they  are  dry  ;  honour  is  poured  out  on  the 
ground.- — 13.  The  song  becomes  a  passionate  wail,  like 
the  sleepless  weariness  of  a  wrecked  soul.  What  could 
be  like  this  tragic  undoing  of  Jerusalem  ?  Her  wound 
gapes,  big  as  the  sea  :  who  could  possibly  heal  it  ? 
How  well  does  all  this  make  us  realise  the  heait  of 
Jesus  when  He  rose  and  cried,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden." 

14—17  rehearses  again  the  sorrows,  especially  laying 
blame  on  fa  lye  preachers  :  these  had  lied,  mocking  at 
warnings  of  danger  and  banishments  and  punishments. 
So  now  God'c  vengeance  lies  herein,  that  all  lands 
mock  at  Zion,  and  say,  "  Ha  !  Is  this  city  the  perfect 
beauty  ?  Is  this  the  place  of  joy  for  all  the  earth  ? 
Ha,  ha  !  "  Omit  in  15  the  commentator's  remark, 
"  Of  which  they  will  say."  Evidently  some  preachers 
had  been  proclaiming  the  apocalyptic  theory  that 
Israel  was  to  be  the  chief  people  in  all  the  eartii : 
another  note  of  date,  for  this  was  a  favourite  faith  of 
the  generations  just  before  the  birth  of  Jesus.  A 
wonderful  faith  it  was,  foolish  indeed  in  many  ways, 
yet  grand  in  its  fault.  Moreover,  Jesus  fulfilled  it. 

16.  Nov,'  appears  a  remarkable  thing  :  an  inversion 
of  the  usual  order  of  the  Heb.  alphabetical  letters  Ayin 
and  Pe.  Usually  the  order  would  be  "  Pe,  Ayin," 
but  here  Pe  begins  16,  and  Ayin  begins  17.  The  same 
strange  feature  is  found  also  in  chs.  3  and  4.  It  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Heb.  literature,  except  in  the  alpha 
betical  Psalm  9  and  10,  at  least  as  this  is  restored  by 
Duhm.  That  Psalm  seems  to  have  peculiar  doctrinal 


evidences  of  having  been  written  by  a  scribe  of  tho 
first  century  B.C.  Did  that  soribe  compose  these  three 
Laments  ? — 17  pictures  t-io  hatred  of  the  people  by 
their  enemies,  and  the  pr.tronising  mockery  of  Yahweh 
by  these  :  "  He  has  at  la,-,t  done  what  He  threatened, 
has  He  ?  We  knew  all  along  that  either  He  or  someone 
else  would  have  to  crush  this  Zion."  All  the  more 
bitter,  following  this  taunt,  is  the  aching  moan  of  the 
song,  "  0  Maiden-city,  cry,  cry  ;  cease  not  to  cry  to 
the  Lordly  One.  By  day,  by  night,  pray  ;  Oh  v/eep 
and  pray.  "—19.  A  fourth  line  lias  been  needlessly 
added,  as  a  marginal  note  no  doubt,  by  some  reader. — 
20-22.  Zion's  prayer :  here  sore  need  makes  the  ap 
proach  to  God  more  pressing,  even  more  familiar  than 
before.  Zion  does  not  now  say,  "  0  Lordly  One," 
but  "  0  Yahweh."  It  is  Yahweh's  own  daughter  that 
is  beseeching  the  Father's  heart  only  to  look  and  see 
that  it  is  she  whom  He  has  so  hurt.  Her  cry  becomes 
a  ghastly  thing  :  mothers  are  eating  their  babes  ; 
priests  are  murdered  in  the  Temple  ;  old  and  young, 
virgins  and  lads,  lie  dead  in  the  streets.' — 22  is  most 
pathetic  of  all,  "  Wilt  Thou  not  summon  a  Trysting 
meeting,  as  the  old  faith  expected,  to  consider  all 
tin's  ?  And  yet,  from  the  hamlets  all  about  no  man 
can  come  now.  for  there  all  are  dead  !  "  So  ends  this 
saddest  of  all  the  Laments,  full  of  pitiful  scenes,  black 
and  awful  with  woe.  Tho  pleading  before  Yahweh 
makes  one's  own  eyes  wet.  ';  Oh,  is  it  really  Thou  ! 
Canst  Thou  not  stay  Thy  hand  ?  "  rises  the  cry.  All 
this  misery  is  unlike  the  condition  in  which  Nebuchad 
rezzar  left  Jerusalem.  Then  the  poor  people  were  put 
into  somo  comfort.  Jeremiah  was  well  pleased  to 
stay  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  lie  bade  the  exiles  pray  for 
the  Babylonians.  The  Servant-Singer  preached 
Yahweh's  love  to  them.  And  more  remarkable  still 
is  Ezekiel's  constant  insistence  that  Babylon  is  Yahweh's 
hand.  It  is  Babylon  that  shall  set  all  nations  to 
rights,  and  shall  be  rewarded  greatly  for  her  coming 
punishment  of  Egypt.  Surely  these  Laments  corno 
from  a  very  different  condition  of  tilings.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  is  just  like  the  conditions  just  before 
Jesus  came  ;  when  so  many  were  broken-hearted,  and 
were  waiting  for  some  Consolation  of  Israel.  This 
second  Lament  is  surely  a  prelude  to  the  Gospel  of 
the  Saviour. 

III.  The  Third  Lament.— Here  it  ia  the  singer  that 
comes  chiefly  to  the  front ;  whereas  in  1  it  had  been 
Zion,  and  in  2  it  was  Yahweh.  EV  hardly  puts  i 
forcibly  enough  :  it  should  read,  "  It  is  I,  even  I  the 
strong  man,  who  know  now,  alas,  what  abasement 
means."  The  chant  is  artistically  more  clever  than 
1  and  2,  but  its  heart  is  not  so  great.  In  form  it  has  a 
cunning  device  all  its  own  ;  for  the  first  stanza  has 
three  initial  Alephs,  the  second  has  three  Beths,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  twenty-two  stanzas.  This  ij  a 
skilful  bit  of  scholastic  development ;  scribal  indeed, 
but  not  great.  Editors  have  usually  regarded  each 
line  as  a  separate  verse,  so  that  there  result  sixty-six 
verses  in  all.  Similarities  between  Ps.  143  and  our 
poem  have  led  Lohr  to  think  that  the  two  are  based 
on  a  common  original  (c/.  6  with  Ps.  1433).  Certainly 
our  poem  seems  closely  related  to  late  Jewish  Pss., 
and  it  is  impossible  that  a  Jeremiah  did  or  ever  could 
invent  such  a  fantasia  on  three  A's,  three  B's,  three  C's, 
and  so  on.  Nevertheless  the  Lament  has  several  good 
features. — 1-15,  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  is  a  personal 
wail.  Yahweh  has  beaten  this  strong  man,  has  misled 
him,  torn  him,  hemmed  him  in,  and,  as  it  were,  actually 
buried  him  alive.  Yahweh  has  torn  the  man's  inmost 
soul,  like  a  boar,  like  a  lion  that  has  crouched  and 
leaped  upon  him.  Worst  of  all,  the  sufferer  has  become 
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a  *aughing-stook  in  his  own  city :  this  is  bitterest 
wormwood.  Evidently  the  people  were  not  all  so 
excited  and  troubled  as  was  our  poet  :  possibly  his 
feelings  arose  largely  amid  the  fancies  of  his  private 
study,  where  he  could  have  time  to  dream  and  calculate 
over  his  Alephs  and  Beths.  In  16  he  has  an  apt 
figure  of  one  who  is  mocked,  "  He  has  made  my  teeth 
grind  on  sand."  Then  his  extremity  of  vexation  drives 
him  to  God.  He  feel:!  he  has  been  away  from  his  best 
counsellor.  Ho  begins  to  pray  (19-21),  suro  that 
Yahwch  will  remember  him.  As  he  thus  remembers 
Yahweh,  his  meditation  is  at  timer!  so  beautiful  that 
many  a  sentence  of  it  become  a  house-hold  word  in  the 
Christianity  that  soon  was  born,  e.g.  "  Yahweh's  loving- 
kindness  cannot  cease."  A  Greek  commentator  in 
the  LXX  has  added  a  fine  remark  here,  "  We  are  not 
ended,  because  His  care  is  not  ended."  The  singer 
grows  jubilant  and  rises  to  the  threshold  of  all  apoca 
lyptic  expectations,  saying,  "  It  is  good  to  wait."  So 
he  takes  in  the  wide  future  as  well  as  his  present  view 
of  things  and  conditions  and  sufferings.  All  are  only 
light  afflictions.  He  is  probably  a  priest,  and  therefore 
remembers  Dt.  182,  quoting  it  as  he  sings,  "  Yahweh 
is  my  portion.  The  eternally  abiding  God  is  enough." 
Three  times  we  read,  "  It  is 'good  "  :  Yahweh  is  good, 
and  a  man  must  have  twice  goodness,  first  in  hoping, 
and  then  in  waiting.  Like  Paul  long  afterwards  (cf. 
Horn.  833(1.)  he  seems  to  love  the  wonderful  Servant- 
Song  of  Is.  064-9,  for  ho  probably  alludes  to  it  in  39. 
In  31-41  he  pens  a  confession  of  faith  worthy  of  any 
of  the  great  confessors  in  all  the  ages.  Every  line  hero 
is  precious  and  familiar  :  wo  need  not  quote  any  as 
the  best. — £2-66.  After  confession  comes  supplication  ; 
and  here  first  (in  42-53)  the  sorrows  are  rehearsed,  but 
in  submissive  tones  this  time.  He  acknowledges  that 
Yahweh  has  come  near  to  him,  has  actually  spoken  to 
him,  has  repeated  for  him  the  great  eternal  watchword 
of  Is.  41,  "  Fear  thou  not."  Truly  he  does  touch  the 
hem  of  the  Father's  garment ;  or," as  the  Scotch  saint 
would  say,  "  he  gets  far  ben." 

But  now,  after  three  stanzas  cf  ouch  exquisite  beauty, 
what  is  it  that  he  prays  for  eagerly  ?  "  Pursue  thou 
my  enemies  in  anger :  destroy  them  from  under 
heaven  !  "  Alas  that  a  curse  should  be  the  climax  of 
communion  for  such  a  soul  !  How  did  they  need  to 
hear  the  death-cry  of  Jesus,  that  was  soon  to  sound 
among  them,  "  Father  forgive  them."  The  Lament 
proves  thus  to  be  the  utterance  and  the  picture  of  a 
priest  who,  at  moments,  seemed  to  be  the  very  Ruther 
ford  of  Anwoth  of  his  time ;  but  who,  nevertheless, 
needed  sorely  that  there  should  be  breathed  upon  him 
the  Gospel  of  Forgiveness  and  Love  for  enemies.  The 
Lament  is  surely  another  scene  in  the  background  of 
Christianity, 

IV.  The  Fourth  Lament.— This  has  less  literary  finish 
than  3,  and  it  has  also  less  spiritual  value.  It  lacks 
much  of  the  saints  whom  one  seems  to  see  in  1,  and 
wo  miss  the  love  of  worship  that  appears  to  be  breathed 
in  2.  The  keenest  pang  felt  in  this  fourth  chant  is  in 
behaif  of  the  suffering  king  of  Judah.  If  we  are  right 
in  thinking  that  it  dates  from  about  60  B.C.,  then  we 
may  say  that  it  was  penned  by  a  Sadducee,  seme 
strong  supporter  of  the  Maccabean,  or  new  "  David  " 
dynasty.  Hence  wo  may  explain  the  bitter  spite  which 
at  tho  close  it  flings  at  the  Edomiten,  or  Idumeans,  the 
Hcrotls  who  displaced  the  Maccabeans,  having  got 
their  power  by  base  trafficking  with  tho  Romans.  In 
versification  the  chant  is  of  its  own  sort.  It  is  in 
pentameter.-!,  as  in  1,  2,  and  3  ;  but  the  stanzas  have 
only  two  lines  each,  while  the  others  had  always  three, 
if,  ia  an  alphabetic  acrostic,  as  before ;  and  while  the 


characteristic  letter  stands  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
first  line  only,  yet  in  the  second  or  Beth  ctanza,  with 
a  Beth  as  initial  of  its  first  line,  the  initial  of  the  second 
line  is  an  Aleph,  and  the  initial  of  the  second  line  of 
the  third  or  Gimel  stanza  is  a  Beth.  Tho  scholastic 
writer  seem*,  to  have  been  trying  to  invent  a  new 
feature  :  he  does  not,  however,  persist  in  it  very  far. 
Again,  the  Pe  stanza  (r6)  is  set  before  the  Ayin  (17) 
as  in  cliB.  2  and  3  :  perhaps  it  was  the  same  writer 
that  composed  all  three,  and  the  order  of  these  letters 
may  have  been  a  dialectical  peculiarity  of  his  homo 
region. 

The  chant  is  one  long  wail  for  Zion,  with  a  short 
parenthesis  (13-16)  laying  the  blame  of  all  the  woes 
upon  prophets  and  such  priests  as  are  of  the  prophetic 
party.  This  would  agree  with  the  theory  of  author 
ship  by  a  Sadducee  or  courtier,  for  these  Sadducees 
disliked  the  prophets.  The  song  bewails  one  class  of 
the  people  after  another  :  in  1-4-,  mothers  are  starving, 
and  are  deserting  their  children  as  the  ostrich  deserts 
its  eggs  ;  in  5f .  the  ruin  of  the  nobles  has  been  more 
sudden  and  awful  than  that  of  Sodom,  where  there 
was  not  time  to  writhe  the  hands  before  death  silenced 
all ;  7-10,  the  princes,  once  all  beauty,  are  now  all 
defaced.  It  were  better  to  be  stabbed  to  death  than 
to  starve.  In  10  the  second  reference  to  mothers  who 
are  eating  their  children  may  mean  that  even  princesses 
are  doing  this.  Then  llf.  laments  Yahweh's  fury  and 
His  act  of  bringing  enemies  into  Zion,  as  too  strange 
a  thing  for  anyone  in  all  the  world  to  believe.  The 
parenthesis  (13-16)  blaming  prophets  and  priests,  looks 
on  these  as  moral  lepers,  filthy  beyond  any  pity  :  it 
is  some  comfort  that  it  is  Yahweh  Himself  who  sends 
them  wandering  out  and  away  as  pariahs.  In  16  is 
an  interesting  use  of  "  the  Face  of  Yahweh  "  (mg.)  as 
a  substitute  for  "  Yahweh  "  Himself  :  this  was  very 
common  in  the  later  days. — 17-20  recounts  the  sorry 
tale  of  the  expected  help,  which  never  came.  Just  so 
was  Aristobulus  treated  by  the  Romans.  The  song 
tells  how  the  desired  cohorts  became  the  most  cruel 
destroyers  :  "  they  have  spied  our  every  footstep,  and, 
swifter  than  eagles,  they  have  hunted  us  into  tho 
mountains."  This  seems  like  an  allusion  to  tho 
Roman  standards.  And  "  These,  these,"  cries  the 
singer,  "  drove  our  dearest  one,  our  hope,  our  King, 
the  Anointed  of  Yahweh  out  into  the  Idumean  wilds 
to  be  caught  in  their  snares."  Just  thus  docs  Josephus 
tell  us  that  Aristobulus  trusted  Edom  for  protection  : 
but  there  he  was  trapped,  for  Edom  was  in  league  with 
his  foes  (see  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  1-3).  The  use  of  the 
word  "  Anointed  "  for  the  king  of  Judah  suggests  a 
late  date  :  the  term  is  scarcely  used  in  tho  earlier 
literature.  In  late  Pss.  it  becomes  very  common. 
Note  also  that  the  writer  would  probably  avoid  using 
the  word  "  king,"  lest  the  Roman  rulers  should  be 
jealous  of  such  a  seeming  aim  at  setting  up  an  inde 
pendent  royalty.  A  fierce  curse  on  Edom  (i.e.  Idumea) 
closes  the  Lament ;  and  this  is  sharpened  to  the  utmost 
by  the  claim  that  the  sin  of  Juclah  shall  bo  altogether 
forgotten,  when  it  is  seen  contrasted  with  the  sad 
baseness  of  Idumea.  In  2 1  there  is  a  word  too  many  : 
omit  "  the  land  of,"  rather  than  (with  LXX)  "  Uz." 

Ere  we  leave  the  chant,  let  us  notice  that  the  cus 
tomary  translations  in  AV,  RV,  etc.,  miss  the  fine 
shadings  which  Heb.  writers  could  put  into  their  verb- 
forms  :  so  1  should  be  "  How  ia  gold  going  to  grow 
dim  ?  Even  fine  gold  shall  be  dimmed  !  "  The  writer 
was  expecting  worse  things  than  he  had  yet  seen. — • 
9  should  run,  "  Well  oft'  ivere  those  who  were  stabbed 
with  the  sword  :  bettor  off  than  those  stabbed  by 
hunger.  For  they  were  going  to  pine  away,  riddled 
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through  and  through."  On  the  other  hand,  events 
that  are  actually  past  are  meant  in  22,  "  Thy  wayward 
ness  is  complete  (done  with),  0  Judah  ;  but  He  hits 
now  also  looked  in  on  thy  waywardness,  0  Edom  ; 
He  has  uncovered  whatever  hid  thy  faults." 

Finally,  this  singer  (a  Hasmonean  courtier,  shall  we 
say  ?)  or  this  Sadducee  is  scarcely  a  saint  ;  nor  is  ho 
quite  one  of  the  ordinary  people.  Ho  has  a  deep 
sorrow  for  the  governmental  troubles  of  Judah  ;  and, 
having  seen  much  past  evil,  he  feat's  that  much  more 
is  to  come.  He  clings  to  the  old  faii.li  that  David  shall 
never  lack  n  true  successor  to  sit  upon  his  throne,  lie 
hungers  for  this  token  of  Yahwch's  promised,  trysted 
Presence  :  he  expects  it  in  spite  of  all  the  woe.  He 
too  is  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel.  But  would 
he  trust  Him  who  came  ? 

V.  A  Prayer. — This  chapter  differs  much  from  the 
previous  four.  It  is  not  a  Lament,  but  one  long 
pleading  ;  and  it  is  not  the  chant  of  an  individual,  but 
of  a  company,  a  plural,  "  we."  It  may  be  called  a 
hexameter  poem,  having  six  and  not  five  beats  in 
each  of  its  twenty-two  lines  ;  it  keeps,  however,  to 
this  alphabetical  number  of  lines,  although  it  is  not  an 
alphabetic  acrostic.  Possibly,  the  composer  intended 
to  think  out  later  other  initial  words  for  his  lines,  and 
thus  to  make  them  acrostic  :  so  it  may  be  an  acrostic 
in  the  making.  But  it  may  perhaps  have  been  ap 
pended  to  the  book  as  a  sort  of  satire  on  the  alphabetic 
fancies  of  chs.  1-4.  It  is  not  deeply  spiritual,  am!  yet 
at  the  close  there  comes  a.  pathetic  and  even  aiYectionaU' 
appeal  to  God. 

The  cry  in  1  opens  the  prayer  ;  then  in  2-18  follows 
the  long  list  of  sufferings  set  out  before  God.  This 
length  is  suspicious,  extended  by  measure  as  it  seems, 
and  then  cut  oil'  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  exact  number 
of  twenty-two  verses.  First  in  the  list  is  lamented  the 
subjection  of  Judah  to  Egypt  and  to  Assyria.  If  the 
view  we  have  suggested  of  the  date  is  correct,  these 
two  great,  names  stand  for  the  Neo-Grecian  powers, 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  in  the  south,  and  Syria 
ruled  by  the  Solenoids  on  the  north.  After  the 
Assyrian  Empire  had  fallen  (!;07),  the  name  Assyria 
continued  to  be  used  for  its  successors  (r.y.  E/.r.  t>22 
and  Is.  11  n*,  lO^siT.);  and  here  it  probably  stands 
for  Syria.  We  observe  how  interested  our  writer  is  in 


the  government  :  he  ia  a  courtier. — 7  is  remarkable 
for  the  blame  it  Jays  for  all  the  sufferings  upon  the 
ancestors  now  long  gone  :  the  theologising  mind  of 
the  writer  is  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
nin  :  that  theory  had  already  arisen  in  Ezekiel's  day, 
but  it  grew  more  painful  as  the  centuries  passed,  until 
it  burdened  sadly  the  men  around  Jesus.  In  8-18 
are  minute  details  of  the  troubles  :  famine,  disease, 
women's  shame,  dishonour  done  to  dignities,  slave-toil 
laid  even  on  children,  who  have  no  pleasures  now. 
There  are  no  courts  of  justice,  where  the  white-haired 
elders  preside;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  crown  has  gone. 
The  sacred  city  is  a  haunt  of  foxes  !  And  why  is  this  1 
How  can  Yahweh  rule  His  people  without  an  earthly 
throne  '! 

This  leads  to  the  Envoi  in  19-22.  Surely  Yahweh 
cannot  forsake  His  people  for  ever,  else  He  would  be 
left  all  alone.  Now  a  noble  faith  is  kindled,  finding 
expression  in  words  learned  from  the  fine  Ps.  80, 
"  Turn  us  again,  0  Yahweh."  So  a  singular  courage 
awakes,  and  lays  upon  Yahweh  the  task  of  initiating 
:.  i  .laiiort.  "  We  would  return,  but  Thou  must  give 
the  compelling  spirit,  else  we  can  do  nothing."  A  holy 
familiarity  breaks  into  a  loving,  trusting  reproach. 
"  Hast  Thou  really  altogether  thrown  us  away  ?  Art 
Thou  so  bitter  against  us  ?  That  cannot  be."  So  the 
chant  ends  in  great  confidence.  God  abides :  to 
morrow  and  all  the  days  for  ever  shall  manifest  His 
gracious  way.  The  later  Rabbis  understood  the 
singer's  heart,  and  they  arranged  here  at  the  end  of  the 
book  a  corrective  for  the  saddening  tone  of  the  whole  ; 
for  they  directed  that,  at  public  readings  of  Lamenta 
tions,  21  should  be  lead  aloud  again  when  22  had  been 
ended.  This  was  right ;  for  the  simple,  good  courtier 
did  not  mean  to  leave  his  people's  hearts  all  in  the 
dan-;.  He  believed  in  the  sure  rule  of  God,  he  had 
eau'ihi  the  apocalyptic  spirit,  that  wide  outlook  which 
is  not  bounded  by  to-day,  but  laj's  hold  on  eternal 
life.  These  lamenting  singers  were  not  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  was  born  of  them  :  He  could 
find  audience  among  them.  Vastly  more  beautiful 
certainly  were  His  soul,  His  purpose,  and  His  thought 
than  those  of  the  lamenting  men  among  whom  Ho 
came  :  but  these  Lamentations  are  a  background 
against  which  He  is  grandly  seen. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Difficulty  of  Ezekiel. — Ezekiel  is  a  figure  of  incal 
culable  importance  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  religion, 
and  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  to  most  readers 
of  the  Bible  ho  is  so  unfamiliar.  Much  of  his  writing 
seoms  to  them  tedious,  unattractive,  and  remote. 
They  miss  the  glow  of  living  personality  which  suffuses 
the  pages  of  an  Amos  or  a  Jeremiah.  His  mind,  they 
tell  us,  is  prosaic  and  mechanical ;  his  imaginations 
are  sometimes  offensive,  sometimes  grotesque,  nearly 
always  complicated  ;  his  interest  in  religion  is  chiefly 
concentrated  upon  the  technicalities  of  ritual,  so  that 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  is  entitled  to  bear 
the  honourable  name  of  prophet  at  all  or  not. 

His  Vitality  and  Versatility, — Siioh  an  estimate,  how 
ever,  is  anything  but  just.  Ho  is  a  man  of  rich  and 
versatile  mind,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  problems  and 
perplexities  of  the  people  he  addresses,  arid  well 
qualified,  by  discipline  alike  of  head  and  heart,  to 
bring  to  boar  upon  their  situation  words  full  of  insight 
and  consolation,  of  warning  and  of  hope.  With  no 
sort  of  propriety  can  the  lack  of  true  poetic  imagina 
tion  bo  charged  upon  the  writer  who  created  the  weird 
and  wonderful  valley  of  dry  bones  (37)  ;  who  painted 
the  downfall  of  Tyre  as  a  gallant  ship  rowed  out  to 
meet  her  doom  by  storm  upon  the  high  seas  (27);  or 
who  sketched  the  grim  judgment  fulfilled  upon  Jeru 
salem  by  supernatural  executioners — the  silent  Temple 
courts  heaped  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  tho 
lurid  fires  of  judgment  about  to  consume  the  guilty 
city  (9).  Further,  he  is  sensitive  to  every  current  of 
the  life  about  him,  ho  knows  its  every  whisper.  So 
far  are  his  words  from  being  abstract  or  theological 
discussions  that  they  are  frequently  a  direct  reply  to 
popular  murmurs  or  challenges  which  ho  quotes.  '  Hi;? 
great  assertion  of  individual  responsibility,  for  example 
(18),  is  called  forth  by  tho  sullen  disappointment  with 
which  they  repeat  tho  proverb  about  the  fathers  and 
the  sour  grapes,  and  by  their  furious  challenge  of  tho 
ways  of  God  as  unfair  (1825).  The  very  vision  of  tho 
forlorn  valley  is  first  suggested  to  him  by  the  words  of 
despair  to  which  he  had  but  too  often  listened  (37n) ; 
and  part,  at  least,  of  his  message  was  spoken  in  answer 
to  deputations  of  the  elders  (8,  14,  etc.). 

Historical  Background. — But  let  us  look  at  the 
situation  to  which  Ezekiel  ministered.  Sorrowful 
enough  it  was.  He  was  in  Babylon- — an  exile  address 
ing  exiles  who  with  him  had  been  carried  away  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  in  597  B.C.  (2  K.  24).  Born  probably 
about  622  into  a  priestly  family,  ho  had  spent  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  Judah.  Assyria,  which 
had  long  been  tho  dominant  power  in  Asia,  had  begun 
to  totter  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  and,  finally 
fell  before  Babylon  in  607  B.C.  Tho  consequence  of 
this  for  Judah,  however,  was  only  to  exchange  ono 
vassalage  for  another,  and  Babylon  remained  the 


oppressor  until  fully  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Ezekiel.  Soon  after  ho  was  bom,  under  tho  inspira 
tion  of  tho  book  of  Dt.  which  had  just  boon  published 
(621  B.C.),  a  great  reformation  of  popular  worship  and 
social  life  was  inaugurated  (pp.  45,  74f.,  89f.,  126-131, 
231f.),  and  the  piety  thus  exhibited  was  expected 
to  guarantee  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  the 
charges  repeatedly  hurled  by  Ezekiel  both  against  tho 
idolatrous  worship  (6,  8f.)  and  against  the  injustice 
and  immorality  of  the  people  (22)  show  only  too 
plainly  how  futile  and  superficial  that  .  reformation 
had  been.  Tho  religious  decline  was  crowned  by 
political  disaster,  and  in  608  king  Josiah  fell  on  the 
field  of  Megiddo  fighting  against  Egypt.  On  the  fall 
of  Assyria,  Egypt  enjoyed  a  temporary  ascendancy 
in  western  Asia,  and  to  that  country  Jehoahaz, 
Josialrs  son  and  successor,  after  a  brief  reign  of 
three  months,  was  carried  off  prisoner ;  but  her 
power  was  finally  crushed  by  Babylon  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Carchemish  (605).  Jehoiakim,  another  son 
of  Josiah,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  608  as 
vassal  of  Egypt,  was  naturally  now  a  vassal  of  Babylon ; 
but  after  a  few  years  lie  revolted,  thus  drawing  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  suc 
cessfully  besieged  Jerusalem  in  597  and  carried  into 
exile  many  of  her  leading  citizens,  including  Ezekiel 
and  Jehoiachin,  a  king  of  three  months'  standing — 
his  father  Jehoiakim  having  meanwhile  died.  Jehoi 
achin  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Zedekiah  (a  son  of 
Josiah),  who  for  a  time  remained  faithful  to  Babylon, 
though  sorely  tempted  to  rebellion  by  the  insurrec 
tionary  kings  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  But  at 
last,  depending  upon  the  support  of  Egypt,  which  did 
actually  attempt  to  make  a  diversion  in  Zedekiah's 
favour  (17i7,  Jer.  37s),  he  definitely  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  Babylon — an  act  which  Ezekiel  bitterly 
resented  and  denounced  as  treachery  to  Yahweh  Him 
self  (17ig) — with  the  result  that  Jerusalem  was  in 
vested  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  after  a  siege  of  eighteen 
months  destroyed  amid  horrors  untold.  The  Temple, 
on  which  such  a  passion  of  love  had  been  lavished 
(24-2i),  was  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  people  deported 
to  Babylon  (588-586,  2  K.  25).  (See  further  on  this 
paragraph  pp.  72f.,  75,  474f.) 

The  Book. — That  is  the  situation  which  confronts 
Ezekiel.  Five  years  before  tho  doom  fell  he  had  fore 
seen  it,  and  with  some  detail  predicted  it.  His  fellow 
exiles  constitute  his  immediate  audience,  but  his  eye- 
is  ever  also  on  that  remoter  audience  in  the  homeland. 
The  burden  of  his  earlier  message,  which  runs  through 
out  the  first  half  of  his  hook  (1-24),  is  one  of  judgment : 
to  the  incredulous  people  ho  announces  and  justifies 
the  coming  doom.  When  at  length  it  has  fallen,  and 
the  character  of  the  "  holy  "  God,  whose  holiness  waa 
so  wantonly  defied,  has  been  vindicated,  he  speaks  to 
their  despair  his  word  of  hope  (33-39),  and  shows  his 
practical  genius  by  sketching  a  programme  for  the 
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reconstruction  of  the  national  life  (40-48)  after  all  the 
obstacles  to  it  fca.ve  boon  swept  away  (25-32). 

Tho  People  Incredulous.- — We  may  wonder  that  tho 
first  terrific  blow  struck  by  Babylon  in  507  should 
have  left  the  Jews  unconvinced  of  the  probability  of 
their  impending  political  extinction — a  probability 
which  to  Ezekiel  was  a  certainty  as  clear  as  noonday. 
But  the  people  had  reasons  for  their  incredulity. 
Their  destruction  meant,  to  an  ancient  mind,  the 
destruction  of  their  God's  own  power  and  prestige  as 
well ;  and  Yahweh  could  not  and  would:  not  allow 
Himself  to  stand  discredited  before  the  world.  Jeru 
salem  as  His  own  city,  the  Temple  as  His  peculiar  home, 
the  monarchy  as  established  by  Himself,  wore  believed 
to  be  inviolable  :  it  was  their  very  faith  in  these  things, 
and  in  the  God  who  was  supposed  to  guarantee  them, 
that  rendered  the  message  of  Ezekiol  as  incredible  as 
it  was  intolerable.  Besides,  they  had  pinned  their 
faith  to  more  visible  and  tangible  support  in  the  shape 
of  Egyptian  battalions,  though  they  might  have  learned 
from  the  history  of  the  past  that  Egypt  was  but  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon  (29;,  Is.  30 iff.,  31 1,  366),  and  that  her 
promises  had  never  boon  adequately  implemented  by 
her  performances.  Again,  though  year  after  year 
Ezekiel  had  thundered  his  message  of  doom,  nothing 
had  happened.  Jerusalem  still  stood  ;  and  they  argued, 
either  that  nothing  would  happen,  or  that  if  it  did,  it 
was  so  far  away  as  to  bo  negligible  (1221-28).  Again, 
Ezekiel  was  not  the  only  prophet.  There  were  others 
who  preached  a  more  welcome  and  probable  message  ; 
and,  between  the  two,  a  people  with  no  very  sensitive 
conscience  to  moral  issues  might  well  bo  really  eon- 
fused,  and  only  too  ready  to  give  themselves  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

The  Prophet's  Indictment. — But  to  Ezekiel  there 
could  bo  no  doubt.  Whether  he  scans  the  present  or 
the  past,  it  is  so  abominable  that  it  calls  aloud  for 
the  avenging  stroke  of  high  heaven.  The  fierce  in 
dictment — and  there  has  never  been  a  fiercer- — is  drawn 
up  in  several  elaborate  historical  reviews  (16,  20,  23). 
From  the  very  beginning  to  tho  end  of  her  career 
Israel's  record  has  been  one  of  black  and  shameless 
apostasy  ;  she  has  always  been  "  a  rebellious  house." 
In  Egypt,  in  Canaan  during  the  conquest,  and  then 
throughout  tho  monarchy,  she  had  boon  perpetually 
coquetting  with  tho  worship  of  foreign  gods,  indulging 
in  their  lascivious  and  brutal  rites  ;  while  at  tho  very 
time  he  was  speaking,  the  sacred  Temple  itself  was  being 
contaminated  by  sun-worship,  Tammuz  worship, 
animal  worship,  and  other  well-nigh  incredible  abuses 
which  showed  how  thoroughly  Yahwoh  had  been 
dethroned  from  His  supremacy.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
foul  religion  was  fittingly  matched  by  a  foul  morality. 
The  old  social  injustices,  denounced  by  a  long  succes 
sion  of  prophets,  were  still  rampant ;  immorality  and 
bloody  crimes  were  the  order  of  the  day  (22)  :  in 
Ezekiol's  terse  phrase,  "  the  land  was  filled  with  vio 
lence  "  (817,  723).  Such  things  could  not  be  permitted 
to  go  on  for  ever  by  the  God  in  whom  Ezekiel  believed  ; 
and  so,  for  the  sake  of  His  "  name  '' — that  name  so 
grievously  tarnished  by  the  misconduct  of  His  people — 
lie  must  act ;  and  the  form  which  His  action  must 
take  in  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  de 
scribed  in  one  vivid  passage  after  another  (4,  5, 12,  etc.) 
— the  most  terrible  of  all  being  that  in  which  the  super 
natural  executioners  mercilessly  slay  the  worshippers 
in  the  very  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  the  city  is  sternly 
devoted  to  the  flames  (9f-). 

Reason  for  the  Restoration. — It  fell  out  exactly  as 
Ezokiel  had  said,  and  then  his  credit  as  a  prophet  wag 
established.  Now  they  "  know  that  there  has  been  a 


prophet  among  them  "  (2j),  and  the  mouth  which  has 
been  stopped  by  thoir  incredulity  is  opened  (3322) 
to  declare  a  message  of  hope  r.nd  restoration  and  to 
vindicate  once  more — this  time  before  the  heathen — 
the  honour  of  Israeli  God.  Tor  the  heathen,  looking 
upon  the  awful  fate  of  Israel,  could  only  conclude  that 
Yahweh  was  an  impotent  God  (3C>2o).  But  they,  too, 
must  be  taught  His  power,  as  Israel  had  been  taught 
His  character,  and  nothing  will  teach  them  so  con 
clusively  as  the  restoration  of  Israel.  History  is  tho 
process  by  which,  now  in  this  way  and  now  in  that, 
the  world  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  great  Power  behind  it. 

Nature  of  the  Restoration. — The  picture  drawn  by 
Ezekiel  of  the  "  salvation  "  in  store  for  his  people  ia 
as  gracious  and  brilliant  as  his  forecast  of  thoir  doom 
had  been  stern.  First,  they  must  be  brought  back  to 
the  homeland.  In  tho  exile  they  are  hopeless  and 
dead — a  valloy  of  wizened  bones — so  dead  to  the 
claims  of  Yahweh  upon  them  and  to  a  belief  in  His 
power  that  some  had  evon  solemnly  proposed  _  to 
abandon  Him  for  other  gods  (2032).  He  must  bring 
them  home  to  tho  land  that  was  both  His  and  theirs, 
to  live  their  new  and  glorious  life  unon  it,  that  land  of 
ancient  promise,  whose  capital,  Jerusalem,  was  the 
dear  mother  of  them  all.  The  old  idolatries  would  be 
loft  behind  for  ever  ;  and  in  their  reconstructed  Temple, 
on  whoso  minutest  architectural  details  Ezekiel  ex 
pends  a  wealth  of  careful  aiTection  (40),  they  would 
worship  Him  in  sincerity  and  truth  according  to  a 
pattern  which  would  command  tho  Divine  approval. 
Tho  cities  devastated  by -war  would  be  rebuilt,  the 
population  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  everywhere 
across  the  land  fertility  would  reign  (36).  The  old 
strife  between  the  north  and  the  south  would  be  no 
more.  Judah  and  Israel  would  live  in  harmony  as 
one  united  people  under  a  prince  of  the  Davidic  line, 
untroubled  any  more  by  discord  within  or  without 
(37 1 5).  The  social  conditions  would  be  as  healthy  as 
the  land  would  bo  fair.  Gone  for  ever  would  be  the 
heartless  governors,  the  ruthless  shepherds  who  had 
fleeced  the  flock  it  was  their  business  to  care  for  (34). 
Cruelty,  injustice,  wrong  of  every  kind  -would  disappear. 
The  land  and  the  city  would  bo  such  that  it  could  be 
said  with  trutli  "  Yahweh  is  there  "  (4835). 

Medium  of  the  Restoration. — Precisely  how  thia 
transformation  is  to  be  initiated,  we  are  not  told. 
Enough  for  Ezekiel  that  behind  it  was  Yahweh.  This 
need  not,  however,  exclude  the  use  of  historical  instru 
ments.  For  just  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
regarded  as  Yahweh's  work,  though  the  immediate 
agent  of  it  is  Nebuchadrezzar — the  sword  ho  wields  is 
Yahweh's  sword  (21 5) — so  it  may  well  be  with  the 
restoration.  But  Ezekiel  does  not,  like  his  great  suc 
cessor  (Is.  45i),  name  the  agent,  because  his  figure  is 
not  yet  on  the  historical  horizon.  Enough  that  he 
sees  and  proclaims  with  so  sublime  a  confidence  the 
large  lines  of  the  Divine  purpose. 

Ezeklel's  Conception  of  God  and  Religion.— It  is  easy 
to  do  less  than  justice  to  Ezekiel — to  maintain  that  his 
God  is  a  selfish  and  super-sensitive  Being,  concerned 
for  nothing  but  the  vindication  of  His  own  honour 
and  the  spread  of  Hia  fame,  doing  what  He  does,  not 
for  the  love  of  His  people,  but  solely  for  His  own 
name's  sake  (3622).  It  is  easy  to  maintain  that 
Ezekiel'  a  own  conception  of  religion  is  ritual  and  super 
ficial,  that,  though  he  wears  the  prophet's  mantle,  ho 
is  a  priest  at  heart,  who  cares  more  for  organised 
institutions  and  punctilious  ceremony  than  for  the 
love  of  God  and  the  service  of  his  fellows.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  if  his  God  is  austere  almost 
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10  the  point  of  inaccessibility,  Ho  is  none  the  less  truly 
a  God  of  lovo.  This  conception  of  Him  underlies  the 
realistic  imagery  of  ch.  16,  in  which  Israel  is  likened 
to  a  poor  foundling  girl,  saved  and  nurtured  and 
finally  lifted  to  an  honourable  wifehood  by  Yaluveh. 
Stern  though  He  be,  He  does  not  desire  the  death  of 
a  sinner,  but  rather  that  the  sinner  should  turn  and 
live  (33  n).  Again,  though  Ezekiel  may  speak  of 
religion  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  obedience  to  external 
"  statutes  and  judgment,"  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  even  in  those  very  contexts,  he  insists  also  on  the 
need  of  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  (3626).  Assuredly 
his  religion  has  more  inwardness  than  many  of  his 
words  would  seem  to  imply.  Instead  of  regarding  him 
as  a  priest  disguised  a.;  a  prophet  he  might  with  almost 
equal  justice  be  regarded  as  a  prophet  disguised  as  a 
priest.  Though  at  times  he  seems  to  put  the  ritual 
and  the  moral  demands  of  religion  upon  the  same 
level  (226-8),  he  is  yet  a  worthy  successor  of  the- 
ancient  prophets  in  his  broad  insistence  upon  the 
supreme  importance  of  character,  and  he  carries  their 
appeal  further  than  they  did  by  addressing  it  dis 
tinctly  and  definitely  to  the  individual.  With  them 
the^  nation  was  the  religious  unit,  with  him  it  is  the 
individual.  Upon  the  individual  lies  an  inalienable 
responsibility  for  his  attitude  to  the  prophetic  message, 
and  in  general  for  the  spiritual  quality  of  his  life,  and 
Ezekiel  is  not  afraid  to  begin  by  applying  this  doctrine 
of  responsibility  to  himself.  He  knows  himself  to 
have  the  "  cure  of  souls  "  ;  he  is  the  first  Hebrew 
pastor. 

Individualism. — This  doctrine  of  individualism  is 
stated  by  Ezekiel  with  a  bluntness  which  has  fre 
quently  drawn  on  him  the  charge  of  "  atomism,"  in 
seeming  to  imply  that  the  individual  was  in  no  way 
conditioned  by  his  ancestry  or  even  by  his  own  past. 
His  extreme  form  of  the  doctrine  is  explained  partly 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pioneer  statement,  with  all  the 
exaggeration  natural  to  a  protest  against  the  traditional 
view  which  had  submerged  the  individual  in  the  com 
munity.  But  this  emphatic  assertion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  was  valuable  in  two  ways  :  if  it 
made  vigilance  obligatory,  it  made  hope  possible,  and 
it  threw  a  useful  emphasis,  not  on  what  man  had  been 
but  on  what  he  was  and  willed  to  become.  Another 
aspect— equally  open  to  challenge — of  this  doctrine 
was  its  assertion  of  the  exact  correspondence  between 
an  individual's  fortunes  and  his  moral  deserts  :  "  the 
soul  that  sinneth — it  and  no  other  soul  shall  die  " 
(184).  But  Ezekiel,  though  a  theorist,  always  keeps 
an  open  eye  for  fact ;  he  recognises  that,  among  those 
who  perished  in  the  general  destruction,  some  were 
good  ;  among  those  who  survived,  some  were  bad  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  usually  interesting  to  watch  how 
Ezekiel  meets  the  strain  of  these  new  facts  upon  his 
theory  (12x6,  1421-23). 

The  Community.— Ezekiel  finely  complements  his 
emphasis  upon  the  individual  by  an  equal  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  the  community.  Hh  id'oal  in 
religion  is  anything  but  a  mystic  isolation,  it  is  a 
community  of  saved  and  worshipping  souls,  drawn  to 
each  other  because  drawn  to  their  common  Lord.  This 
is  the  real  significance  of  the  last  nine  chapters,  with 
their  elaborate  description  of  city  and  Temple.  Insti 
tutions  and  organisations  are  not  everything,  but  they 
are  something  :  nay,  they  are  indispensable,  if  men 
are  to  live  and  worship  in  concert.  This  is  a  truth 
clearly  and  firmly  grasped  by  Ezekiel. 

Devotion  c!  Ezekiel.— No 'prophet  ever  took  himself 
or  his  call  more  seriously.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  (592-570)  he  devoted  to  his  ministry  all  his  powers 


of  mind,  heart,  and  imagination.  He  pleaded  with 
individual  souls  ;  he  preached  to  the  people— and 
there  is  proof  that  he  was  a  most  attractive  speaker, 
however  littlo  his  audience  laid  his  message  to  heart 
(3332) ;  and  he  planned  for  the  national  reconstruction 
in  that  future  in  which,  even  when  the  outlook  waa 
blackest,  he  never  ceased  to  believe.  Even  when  con 
strained  to  silence — whether,  as  some  suppose,  in 
virtue  of  some  physical  or  psychical  disability  (e.g.  cata 
lepsy),  or  merely  by  the  incredulity  of  his  hearers — lie 
was  still  the  prophet,  preaching  by  acts,  which  were 
charged  with  an  easily  decipherable  symbolism 
(4,  5,  12),  no  less  than  by  his  words.  He  seems  to 
have  had  the  gift  of  second  sight  (24a),  he  was  cer 
tainly  subject  to  ecstatic  experiences,  and  ho  had 
visions  ;  but  all  his  faculties  and  all  his  experiences 
became  contributory  to  his  ministry.  Even  the  silent 
sorrow  which  fell  across  him  in  the  death  of  the  wife 
he  loved  so  dearly,  is  invested  with  symbolic  and  pro 
phetic  meaning  (24is).  Whether  he  speaks  or  is 
silent,  whatever  he  does  or  suffers,  he  is  the  prophet 
still. 

Influence  Oi  Ezekiel. — No  influence  was  more  potent 
than  his  in  the  shaping  of  that  Judaism  which  has 
lived  on  unshaken  through  the  centuries.  It  is  seen 
in  his  transcendental  conception  of  God,  in  whoso 
presence  Ezekiel  feels  himself  to  bo  but  a  poor  frail 
"  son  of  man."  It  is  seen  in  his  dogma  of  individual 
retribution.  It  is  seen  in  his  apocalyptic  vision  of 
the  great  assault  to  be  made  one  day  upon  the  holy 
land  by  heathen  hordes,  who  will  in  the  end  be  de 
feated  ignominiously  and  for  ever  (38f.).  It  is  seen 
above  all  in  his  passionate  love  of  a  minutely-organised 
worship,  which  perhaps  no  single  thinker  did  so  much 
to  shape  and  guide  as  he.  When  we  consider  the  hopea 
he  encouraged,  the  movements  he  initiated,  the  visions 
he  held  before  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
influence  he  has  exerted  on  posterity,  we  cannot  deny 
him  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  men  of  Israel 
(pp.  91.,  129,  131). 

Literature. — Commentaries:  (a)  Davidson  ar-d  Streane 
(OB),  Lofthouse  (Cent.B.),  Toy  (SBOT  Eng.),  Skinner 
(Ex.B.),  (c)  Hitzig,  Sinend  (KEH),  Kraetzsehinar 
(HK),  Bertholet  (KHC).  Other  literature :  Davidson, 
Theology  of  the  OT,  p.  338ff. ;  Westphal,  The  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  pp.  342-357 ;  A.  C.  Knudson,  Beacon 
Lights  of  Prophecy,  ch.  vi. ;  Peake,  Problem  of  Suffering 
in  the  OT,  ch.  ii. 

I, -III.  Ezekiel  Eaters  upon  his  Ministry. 
I.  1-28.  Ezekiel's  Vision.— 1-3.  Like  the  prophets 
generally,  Ezekiel  enters  upon  his  ministry  only  after 
ho  has  had  a  vision  of  God  and  a  call  from  Him.  The 
book,  therefore,  appropriately  opens  with  a  description 
of  these  experiences.  They  took  place  "  in  the 
thirtieth  year " — a  difficult  phrase :  perhaps  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  prophet's  life — in  any  case  in 
592  B.C.,  the  fifth  year  after  Jchoiachin  and  the  leading 
citizens  of  Judah  had  been  carried  captive  into  Babylon 
(2  K.  24io-i6).  Among  them  was  Ezekiel,  who 
whether  or  not  a  priest  himself,  came  of  a  priestly 
family — a  fact  which  explains  certain  elements  in  the 
vision  about  to  bo  described,  and  which  accounts  for 
the  form  into  which  he  casts  his  ideals  (40-48)  and  in 
general  for  the  temper  of  his  mind.  Tho  Jewish  colony 
of  which  he  was  a  member  was  settled  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  a  large  navigable  canal  called  the  Chebar, 
S.E.  of  Babylon.  It  was  there  that  ho  had  the  vision 
of  God  which  sent  him  forth  upon  his  ministry.  It 
came  upon  him  apparently  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
trance  or  ecstasy — for  that  is  the-  implication  of  the 
frequently  recurring  phrase  "  the  hand  of  Yahwch  v/as 
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upon  him  "  ;  and  ibo  full  bearing  of  the  vision  is  not 
appreciated  till  wo  remember  tliat  the  God  who  there 
came  into  his  experience  with  .such  illumining  and 
quickening  power  was  popularly  supposed  to  bo  con 
fined  to  Canaan,  the  home  of  His  people,  or  more 
particularly  to  the  Temple;  but,  as  certain  symbolical 
details  o  the  vision  w'll  soon  make  clear,  this  gieat 
God  is  not  thus  confined,  but  even  in  distant  Babylon 
He  can  make  Himself  felt  and  knoun. 

4-21.     The   vision,  which  is   unusually  complicated 
and  elaborate,  would   bo   verj    (M'iicuii    '{•>  render  pic- 
torially  ;    but  the  nltimale  elements  can  still  bo.  r<  cog 
nised   which   were  fused  together   in   the  sublhm    ex 
perience    of   ecstasy.     It    was    suggested  in    part    by 
the,  prophet's  kn-;>v]fige  o[  Isaiah's  vision  (Is.   (>),  of 
Solomon's  ';eni])le,  and  the  mong;v!  figures  of  J'.aby- 
loiii.au  art.     But  it  is  not   til!  towards  the  end  of  the 
descri])ti(>n  tliat  wo  hear  anything  of  the  Divine  K-eing 
Himself  (26)  ;    attention  is  first  concentrated  on   th<> 
wonderful  chariot  upon  which  He  is  borne,  and  the 
details  of  it  arc  all  symbolic  of  aspects  of  the  Divine 
nature.     First  the  prophet  sees  a  fiery  (•]•   id  appioach- 
inn- — flashing  like  ambor.  or  nil  her  eieetrm,!  (a  :ni.\ture 
of  silver  and  gold).     I'rom  out  the  glow  four  living 
creatures,  suggested  by  the  cherubim  of  the  Temple 
(1    K.    623-28,   Cen.    824*,    1's.    ISio*.    Is.    62*),    begin 
to  articulate  themselves  ;  each  of  tiie.se.  creatures  had 
four   wings   and   four   faces,  that   of   a    man,   lion,  o.\. 
eagle,    symbolising    res  poet u  "!y    inteiligence.    dignity, 
t-ti^ngih.  and  sp--ed.     '!'!u-    four    creatures    face    east. 
(vest,   north,   a;,;!  south,  suggesting  that   all    parts  of 
the  universe  alike    an*  open   to   the  ga/.o  of  Cocl — an 
idea  further  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  wings  attached 
to  the  creatures,   and  of  wheels   boiioath  and  beside 
them,    so   that   there   is   no   spot   inaccessible   to   the 
Divine  energy  :   for  everywhere  this  mysterious  chariot 
can    go.     The    wonder    and    wcirdncss    of    it    all    is 
heightened   by   the   presciK-e   of   eyes   in   the   wheels. 
Wheels  so  equipped  cannot  miss   their  way,   and  to 
those  mysterious  eyes  every  part  of   the   universe   is 
open.     The  creatures  and  the  wheels  alike  were  ani 
mated  by  the   Divine  life:    and  in  the  midst  of  the 
creatures  was  a  perpetual  Hash  of  lightning,  and  th; 
glow  of  fire. — suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  altar  fire  of 
Isaiah's  vision- — so  that  the  whole  phenomenon  consti 
tuted  an   awe-inspiring  symbol  of  the   omnipotence, 
the  omnipresence,  and  the  omniscience  of  God. 

If  it  bo  said  that  much  in  this  vision  is  obscure  and 
some  of  it  grotesque- — the  combination,  e.g.  of  v,  ings 
and  wheels  as  means  of  locomotion — it  may  be  urged 
in  reply  that  the  prophet  is  quite  conscious  that  he  is 
attempting  to  describe  the  indescribable.  Instead  of 
boldly  describing  the  things  themselves,  he  usually  only 
hints  at  thoir  appearance  :  it  was  "  the  likeness  of  " 
living  creatures,  faces,  etc.,  that  he  saw — something 
like  them,  but  in  the  last  analysis  something  unutter 
able.  The  vision  is  a  mystery,  as  every  vision  of 
God  must  be,  and  this  feature  persists  throughout  the 
description  to  the  end.  Indeed  this  sense  of  mystery, 
with  its  accompanying  reverence  and  reticence,  is 
most  prominent  when  Ezekiel  comes  to  tell  of  the 
figure  throned  upon  the  chariot  which  he  lias  just 
described. 

22-28.  Though  the  whole  is  a  vision  of  Cod,  it  is 
v  orth  noting  that  Ezekiel  docs  not  name  or  describe 
l.im  till  towards  the  end.  This  has  the  literary  effect 
of  heightening  the  reader's  suspense,  though  the  im- 
;  ression  of  the  Divine  presence  is  far  less  immediate 
than  that  produced  by  the  story  of  the  vision  and 
call  experienced  by  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  God  is  more 
re-rat,  tc  to  the  later  prophet. 


The  mysterious  reverberating  whirr  of  the  mighty 
wings  is  followed  b)^  an  equally  mysterious  silence. 
The  wings  droop,  the  chariot  stops.  Above  the  heads 
of  the  creatures  is  seen  a  crystal  floor  or  platform  (here 
called  firmament)  on  which  rested  a  sapphire  throne — 
the  imagery  here  suggests  the  deep  blue  of  heaven — 
and  on  the  throne  is  Almighty  Cod  Himself,  something 
like  a  radiant  human  figure  of  supernatural  brilliance 
and  glory.  And  all  this  terror  of  the  Divine  majesty 
is  softened  by  the  sight  of  a  lovely  rainbow  round  the 
throne.  But  little  wonder  that,  when  the  prophet 
saw  the  awful  vision,  ho  fell  prostrate  upon  his  face. 

Notice  the  incessant  repetition,  in  the  last  few  verses, 
of  the  words  ''  appearance  :'  and  "  likeness."  At  this 
point  more  than  ever,  Ezekiel  knows  .himself  to  be 
describing  things  which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to 
utter. 

II.  l-III.  15.  The  CalJ.— II.  1-7.  The  awful  silence 
is  broken  by  a  voice  from  the  Almighty  upon  His 
throne,  bidding  the  prostrate  prophet  rise  and  accept 
his  commission  for  service  ;  for  it  is  a  work  and  not 
an  inactive  prostration  that  God  and  the  world  need. 
Imo  the  phrase  "  son  of  man,"  which  occurs  nearly 
LUO  times  in  the  book,  Iv/.o!;H  throws  his  sense  of  his 
own  fiaiiiy  in  conir^i  with  the  majesty  of  Cod  as 
illustrated  by  the  vision  of  the  previous  chapter.  The 
service  which  he  feels  himself  Divinely  summoned  to 
render  is  to  declare  the  message  of  God — in  the  first 
instance  a  message  oi'  doom  (io) — to  his  people:  a 
doom  justified  by  the  infidelity  which  they  had  shown 
from  the  bi  ginning  or  their  national  history  up  to 
that  very  moment,  and  which  had  already  swept  into 
exile  those  whom  lie  was  immediately  addressing.  The 
prophet  ia  under  no  illusions  :  they  are  a  rebellious 
house,  "  hard-faced  and  stubborn-hearted,"  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  they  will  not  listen,  though  they 
are  free  to  "  hear  or  forbear,"  fx.s  they  plc-ase  :  they 
will  be  "  as  briers  and  thorns,"  symbols  of  the  opposi 
tion  and  persecution  the  prophet  may  expect  to 
encounter  (some  emend  these  words  in  6  to  mean,  they 
will  "  resist  and  despise  thee  '').  There  will  bo  every 
temptation  to  refuse  to  embark  upon  so  perilous  a 
course,  to  "  rebel  "  in  one  way  as  the  psople  had  re 
belled  in  another  :  but  he  is  to  go  on  without  flinching 
or  fear  to  speak  the  word  that  would  be  given  him, 
and  the  sequel  would  show  them  that  he  had  been  a 
true  prophet,  Divinely  inspired. 

II.  8-III.  15.  His  inspiration  is  suggestively  de 
scribed  by  the  symbolical  swallowing  of  a  book-roll. 
In  Jer.  (!Q)  it  is  more  immediately  conceived  as  due 
to  the  touch  of  the  Divine  Hand  upon  the  prophet's 
lips  :  but  by  the  publication  of  l)t.  thirty  years  before 
(021  u.c'.)  the  book  had  begun  to  hold  a  place  in  the 
religion  of  Israel  which  it  had  never  held  before  (p.  90), 
and  it  is  significant,  not  to  say  ominous,  that  Ezekiel 
is  represented  as  owing  his  message  and  his  inspiration 
to  a  book.  The  "  lamentations,  mourning,  and  woe  " 
(io)  inscribed  in  the  visionary  book  do.  in  point  of 
fact,  faithfully  describe  the  general  contents  and 
temper  of  Ezckiel's  message  throughout  the  earlier 
part  of  his  ministry  and  the  first  half  of  his  book  (1-24), 
i.e.  down  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  Though 
this  conception  of  inspiration  might  seem  mechanical 
and  superficial,  it  has  some  profoundly  suggestive 
features.  In  particular  it  implies  that  the  message 
ho  is  to  deliver  must  be  his  own.  It  is  God's  ulti 
mately,  but  Ezekiel  must  make  it  his  own,  work  it 
into  the  very  fibre  of  his  being,  assimilate  it,  as  we 
should  say — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  strong  language 
in  3;,— until  it  is  himself  that  he  is  uttering.  When  ho 
cats  the  roll,  bitter  as  are  its  contents,  it  is  as  sweet  as 
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honoy  in  his  mouth,  for  it  is  sweet  to  do  the  will  of 
God  and  to  b«  trusted  with  tasks  for  Him. 

But  a>!,ain  he  is  reminded  of  the  sternness  of  that 
task.  He  it;  sent  to  a  stubborn  people  who  will  bo 
infinitely  less  responsive  to  the  Divine  message  than 
heathen  foreigners  would  have  been :  this  sorrow 
ful  comparison  is  drawn  often  enough  in  prophecy 
fro: a  Jonah  to  our  Lord  (Mt.  llai,  Lk.  424-27)  be- 
tvvcvn  the  susceptibility  of  the  unprivileged  heathen 
and  the  callousness  of  privileged  Israel.  But  with 
rr-:-:o!ute  face  the  prophet  is  to  go  forward  to  meet 
thvir  hard  and  resolute  faces,  and  fearlessly  deliver 
the  message  of  the  God  who  has  called  and  can  equip 
and  sustain  him. 

That,  then,  is  the  summons  he  seems  to  hear  from 
tiie  av/ful  Figure  upon  the  throne  of  the  mysterious 
chariot.  Then  once  more  the  whirr  of  the  wings  and 
the  roar  of  the  wheels  is  heard  "  when  the  glory  of 
Yahweh  rose  from  its  place  "  (as  wo  should  probably 
read  at  the  end  of  12)  ;  and  the  chariot  departed, 
leaving  the  prophet,  on  return  to  normal  conscious 
ness,  in  a  state  of  reaction  graphically  described  as 
bitterness  and  heat  of  spirit.  In  this  mood  he  found 
hi--:  way  to  Tel-abib,  a  colony  of  his  fellow-exiles, 
iipparenlly  at  or  near  his  home,  where  he  remained 
for  a  week  in  a  state  of  utter  stupefaction,  dumb  and 
motionless. 

HI.  15-21.  The  Pastoral  Charge,— At  the  end  of  the 
week  lie  receives  another  Divine  message,  this  time  of 
a  more  explicit  kind  and  unaccompanied  by  vision. 
Kis  task  is  now  defined  as  that  of  a  watchman.  As 
it  is  the  watchman's  business  to  detect  and  give  warn 
ing  of  danger,  so  it  is  the  prophet's  business  to  warn 
individual  men  of  the  coming  catastrophe  which  he 
himself  so  clearly  sees.  It  is  not  enough  to  warn  the 
crowd  :  he  must  deal  personally  with  the  individuals 
good  and  bad,  who  compose  the  crowd,  and  wara 
them  solemnly,  each  and  all,  the  good  110  less  than  the 
bad — the  bad  to  turn  from  his  evil  way,  and  the  good 
to  persist  to  the  end  without  swerving  in  the  good 
way  ;  for  the  destiny  of  men  will  be  determined  by 
the  character  and  conduct  they  exhibit  when  the  hour 
of  judgment  strikes. 

This  is  a  passage  of  great  importance,  emphasizing 
the  idea  of  individual  responsibility  but  applying  it 
more  particularly  to  the  calling  of  the  prophet  or 
preacher.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  is  responsible 
for  the  souls  of  his  hearers  ;  and  if  one  of  them  dies 
unwarned,  then  the  prophet  is  his  murderer.  For  the 
first  time  in  Hebrew  history  the  prophet  becomes  a 
pastor ;  he  has  the  ''  care  of  souls." 

HI.  22-27.  A  Period  o!  Silence.— Another  ecstatic 
mood  falls  upon  Ezekiel,  accompanied  by  a  vision 
similar  to  the  former  (eh.  1)  but  not  this  time  described. 
The  Divine  voice  seems  to  decree  for  him  a  period  of 
temporary  silence  and  inactivity.  Perhaps  25  should 
read.  "  I  will  lay  bands  on  thee  and  bind  thee  "  :  at 
any  rate,  he  is  restrained  in  some  way,  whether,  as 
some  suppose,  by  some  physical  disability  (e.g.  cata 
lepsy)  or  merely  by  the  angry  incredulity  of  his  hearers, 
from  proclaiming  his  message  in  public.  He  does  not 
open  his  mouth,  except  in  his  own  house  to  those  who 
consult  him  privately  (cf.  81),  until  his  message  is 
confirmed  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (882 if.). 

IV.,  V.  Four  Symbols,  Prophetic  of  the  Coming 
Doom  of  Jerusalem. 

IV.  i-3.  (A)  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem.— But  if  Ezekiel 
may  not  speak,  he  is  a  prophet  still,  preaching,  if 
not  by  the  word,  at  least  by  symbolic  action ;  and, 
ominously  enough,  his  first  message  is  the  announce 
ment  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem — and  this,  be  it  remem 


bered,  four  and  a  half  years  before  that  siege  began. 
How  the  message  came  to  his  own  soul,  wo  cannot 
explain  except  on  his  own  assumption,  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  God  :  iir-  truth  was  certainly  justified  by  the 
sequel.  He  sets  forth  the  truth  symbolically  by  por 
traying  upon  a  brick  (such  as  the  Babylonians  used 
for  writing  upon)  a  wallod  city  exposed  to  a  furious 
siege  from  surrounding  forts,  mounds,  and  battering 
rams. 

IV.  4-8.  (B)  The  Exile :  Its  Duration.— The  next 
action  is  more  curious.  Ezekiel  is  represented  as  lying 
upon  his  side  for  190  days  (as  LXX  correctly  reads 
in  5)  to  symbolise  the  years  of  punishment  in  exile — a 
year  for  a  day- — undergone  by  Israel  and  Judah  for 
their  sins.  As  the  restoration  of  these  two  kingdoms 
is  expected  to  occur  simultaneously  (37i6ff. )  we  must 
assume  that,  as  he  lies  for  forty  days  upon  his  right 
side  to  represent  Judah  (i.e.  the  southern  kingdom), 
so  he  lies  150  days  on  his  left  to  represent  Israel  (i.e.  the 
northern  kingdom),  though  the  whole  period  of  her  exile 
covers,  of  course,  190  years.  Forty  is  a  round  number  : 
in  point  of  fact,  the  exile  of  Judah  (reckoning  from 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem)  lasted  almost  fifty  years  (586- 
538  B.C.).  A  hundred  and  fifty  is  also  a  round 
number  :  from  the  date  at  which  Ezekiel  is  writing 
(592  B.C.)  back  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  capital  of 
the  northern  kingdom  (721  B.C.),  the  exile  of  Israel 
lasted  about  130  years,  or  more  nearly  150,  if  we  carry 
the  date  back  to  the  Assyrian  deportation  of  some  of 
Israel's  northern  inhabitants,  734  B.C.  (2  K.  1529). 

Some  think  that  this  action  points  to  the  rigidity 
of  catalepsy  ;  but  the  sequel,  hi  which  Ezekiel  bakes, 
eats,  and  drinks,  shows  that  it  cannot  have  besn 
literally  carried  out.  At  most  one  may  suppose  that 
the  symbolic  action  was  deliberately  performed  for  a 
certain  time  each  day.  Despite  his  silence,  his  strange 
posture  and  behaviour  were  charged  with  prophetic 
meaning. 

IV.  9-17.  (C)  The  Hardships  of  the  Exiles  and  the 
Besieged. — The   horrors   of   famine,    consequent   upon 
the  siege,  are  suggested  by  the  symbolical  action  of 
this  section,   in  which  the  prophet's  food  and  drink 
are  to  be  carefully  measured  out — about  half  a  pound 
of  food  a  day  and  a  little  over  a  pint  of  water.     But 
blended  with  the  thought  of  the  scarcity  of  food  during 
the  siege  is  the  thought  of  the  unclcanness  of  the  food 
eaten  during  the  exile.     According  to  Hebrew  ideas, 
any  food  eaten  in  any  land  outside  of  Canaan  was 
necessarily  unclean  :    partly  because  such  a  land,  not 
being  Yahweh's  land,  was  itself  unclean,  and  partly 
because  no  first-fruits  would  be  offered  to  Him.  ay  Ho 
could  have  no  sanctuary  there  (Hos.  9sf.).     The  un 
clcanness  of  exile  is  suggested  by  the  mongrel  com 
binations  (cf.  9)  which  in  food,  as  in  dress  and  other 
things  (cf.  Dt.  229-11),  seems  to  have  been  offensive 
to   Hebrew  religious  sense  ;    but  it  is  suggested   far 
more   drastically   by   the  repulsive   accessories   of   its 
preparation,  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  offensive 
to  the  priestly  Ezekiel  with  his  regard  for  ceremonial 
propriety.     This  regard  ho  specially  emphasizes  before 
God  in  a  highly  significant  prayer — one  of  the  very 
few  prayers  in  the  book — and  a  special  concession  is 
made  ;    but  even  so,  the  religious  horror  of  the  exile 
to  a  sensitive  and  scrupulous  Hebrew  is  powerfully 
suggested. 

V.  1-4.  (D)  The  Fate  of  the  Besieged  .—Yet  the  last 
symbol  is  perhaps  the  most  terrible  of  all  ;    it  suggests 
the  all  but  irretrievable  completeness  of  the  destruc 
tion.     Ezekiel  is  commanded  to  take  a.  sharp  sword, 
and  URO  it,  like  a  razor,  upon  his  head  and  beard — 
suggesting  how  clean  the  city  will  bo  sv/ept  of  ita 
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population.  Tlio  hair  remove;!  ig  to  be  scrupulously 
v.eighed — there  h  a  deadly  accuracy  in  tho  Divino 
justice — and  divided  into  ihree  p--.rtior;s,  destined  i.j 
be  burned,  smitten,  and  scattered  respectively,  symbolic 
(as  wo  learn  from  i'_>)  of  the  fate  of  those  within  tho 
city  (tho  fire  stands  for  pestilence  and  famine),  of  those 
caught  near  it,  cruelly  cut  down  in  their  efforts  to 
escape,  and  of  those  who  will  be  swept  away  to  exile. 
Of  those  last  a  few,  symbolised  by  a  little  hair  caught 
in  the  folds  of  Ezckiel's  garment,  shall  escape,  but 
even  this  remnant  is  to  be  decimated  by  further 
disaster.  (Perhaps  the  last  sentence  of  4  should  be 
deleted. ) 

V.  5-17.  Explanation  of  the  Symbols. — By  the  four 
preceding  symbolical  actions  the  doom  has  been  made 
too  terribly  clear  :     the  reason   for  it  is  now  given. 
Jerusalem  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  conspicuous  alike 
for  her  position  and  her  privileges,  especially  for  her 
possession   of  a   unique  religious    law,  tho  gift  of  her 
own  unique  God.     But  so  far  was  she  from  gratefully 
conforming  her  life  to  it,   that  she  fell  disgracefully 
below  even  heathen  standards  (cf.  Jer.  2n);    and  so, 
conspicuous  in  her  doom  as  in  her  privileges,  she  must 
be  punished  before  all  the  world — a  fate  from  which 
Israel  had  always  shrunk  with  special  horror  (8).     Her 
punishment    was     to     bo    unparallelod    (9) — parents 
would  literally  devour  their  own  children  in  the  stress 
of  tho  siege  (cf.  Lam.  4io) — because  her  sin  had  been 
unparalleled  ;    and  it  is  very  significant  that  Ezekiel 
defines  this  sin  in  ritual  terms  (cf.  4i.t).     It  is  because 
the  Temple  had  been  defiled  by  idolatry  in  ways  to  be 
described  in  ch.  8  that  the  pitiless  punishment  falls. 
Over  and  over  again  it  is  described  in  all  the  detail  of 
its  inexorable  ruthlessness,  and  Yahweh  pledges  Himself 
to  it  all  in  a  solemn  oath  (n).     In  His  fury  Ho  will 
make  of  guilty  Jerusalem  a  terrible  example,  which 
will  warn,  if  not  win,  the  rest  of  the  world.     Tho  spirit 
of  this  threat — that  Yahweh  will  not  rest  content  until 
He  has  wreaked  the  fury  of  His  vengeance  upon  thorn- 
is,  of  course,  not  Christian  :    but  neither  is  it  ignoble. 
He  does  it  out  of  what  is  called   His   zeal  (13),  i.r.  a 
jealous  regard  for  His  honour  which  He  had  entrusted 
to  Israel's  keeping,  and  which  Israel  has  trampled  in 
tho  dust.     We  have  here  that  "  terrifying  sense  of  tho 
Divine  anger  against  sin  so  powerfully  represented  in 
the  preaching  of  Ezekiel  "  (Ex.B.  Ezek.  p.  69). 

VI.  The  Doom  of  the  Sinful  Mountains.— VI.  1-7. 
Not  only,    however,    was   Jerusalem   steeped  in  sin, 
but    the   whole   land ;    therefore   the    whole    land    is 
here  addressed  and  denounced,  or  rather  the  moun 
tains,   partly  because  tho  mountains  were  the  con 
spicuous  and  characteristic  feature  of  Canaan  :    but 
more  especially  because  from  time  immemorial   tho 
"  high   places "    upon   them   had   been    the   seat   of 
idolatry.     The  Hebrews  had  taken  them  over  from 
the  Canaanites,  and  with  them  many  elements  of  the 
idolatrous    worship    practiced    within    them.     Thirty 
years  before  a  desperate  eiiort,  based  upon  the  newly- 
discovered  book  of  Deuteronomy,  had  been  made  by 
Josiah  to  abolish  these  sanctuaries  ;  but  such  a  passage 
as  this  shows  us  that  they  still  persisted.     The  words 
"  high  places,"  which  primarily  denoted  sanctuaries  on 
heights  (e.g.   of  hills),  came  to  denote  sanctuaries  in 
general,  and  so  are  applied  here  also  to  the  sanctuaries 
in  the  valleys  (such  as  the  Valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  where  a  cruel  worship  was  prac 
tised,  Jer.  731)  and  the  watercourses,  or  rather  gorges, 
wadys.     The  worship  was  often  licentious  as  well  as 
cruel  (Hos.  4i3f.),  and  other  deities  besides  Yahweh 
were  worshipped  hero,  e.g.  the  sun  (2  K.  23n),  whose 
images  or  obelisks  (2  Ch.  145*)  are  referred  to.     This 


idolatry,  like  the  idolatry  on  Zion  Hill  in  tho  Tempb 
(an),  must  be  avenged,  and  tho  chapter  describes  the 
rclontlessness  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  Tho  enemy 
will  invade  tho  land,  demolish  the  sanctuaries,  and  slay 
tho  worshippers  who  IIP-VO  taken  refuge  there,  but 
whom  tho  idols  (Ezekiel  uses  a  contemptuous  word) 
are  impotent  to  defend  :  and  the  scattered  bones  of 
the  slain  will  defile  the  altars  (2  K.  23i6).  So  thorough 
will  the  devastation  bo  that  silence  will  reign  through 
out  the  mountain  villages  and  mountain  shrines  alike. 
VI.  8-10.  Tho  object  of  all  this  devastation  is  the 
vindication  of  God's  insulted  honour  :  ''  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  Yahweh  "  (a  very  common  phrase  in  Ezekiel), 
the  just  and  mighty  Yahweh,  in  comparison  with  tho 
impotent  idols.  But  that  honour  will  be  more  com 
pletely  vindicated  by  the  penitence  and  conversion  of 
sinners  than  by  their  destruction  :  and  Ezekiel  antici 
pates  that  a  remnant  in  exile,  smitten  with  self-loathing 
as  they  contemplate  the  fearful  consequences  of  their 
immorality  and  idolatry,  will  remember  the  God  whom 
they  had  forsaken,  repent,  and  acknowledge  Him.  (In 
9  read,  "  and  I  will  break  their  whorish  heart,"  i.e.  with 
calamity. ) 

VI.  11-14.  The  prospect  of  the  awful  destruction  of 
tho  idolaters  by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  moves 
Ezekiel  to  givo  vent  to  his  feelings  in  gestures  of  tri 
umphant  scorn  ;   far  from   pitying    his   sinful  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  hour  of  their  sore  distress,  rather 
does  ho  rejoice  in  Yahweh's  victory  over  them.     (For 
alas,   11,  read  ha!)      And  again  comes  tho  scornful 
reference  to  the  impotent  idols  who  could  save  neither 
tho  worshippers  nor  the  sanctuaries  nor  the  land  from 
destruction,  but  desolation  would  reign  across  it  all 
from  the  wilderness  in  tho  south  to  Riblah  (as  wo  should 
read  for  Diblah)  on  the  Orontes  in  the  far  north,  where, 
after  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  king  Zedekiah  was  taken 
and  blinded  (2  K.  25;). 

VII.  The    End  is  Nigh.— VII.  1-9.  The  visions  of 
doom,  so   vividly  described  in    the    three   preceding 
chapters,  reach  their  climax  in  this  chapter,    charged 
with  emotion   and   palpitating  with  tho  sense  of  the 
approaching  end.     That  end  was  yet  more  than  four 
years  off.  but  already  Ezekiel  sees  it  in  all  its  horror 
— that  day  of  the  pitiless  anger  of  Yahweh,  who  by 
His  terrors  would    teach  His  wicked    and    idolatrous 
people  who  and  what  He  was. 

VII.  10-18.  That  dreadful  day,  which  would  extin 
guish  their  political  existence,  would  no  less  bring  to 
an  end  all  their  social  and  commercial  life.  The  proud 
blossoms  of  Judah  would  soon  be  smitten  and  withered. 
Buyers  need  no  more  rejoice  when  they  made  a  good 
bargain,  nor  need  sellers  bo  sorry  when  they  came  off 
badly,  for  very  soon  they  would  all  bo  levelled  in  one 
common  catastrophe.  The  enemy  would  come,  the 
alarm  of  war  would  be  raised,  but  none  would  have  the 
courage  to  go  forth  to  the  fight,  so  that  destruction  in 
its  every  form  would  reign  unchecked,  alike  on  those 
who  remained  in  the  city,  and  on  those  who  escaped  to 
the  mountains,  and  everywhere  would  be  seen  the 
signs  of  mourning  (sackcloth,  shaven  head,  etc.). 
(This  passage  bristles  with  textual  obscurities,  which 
would  not  repay  discussion  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  10  the  "  rod  "  is  probably  Judah  or  the  royal 
house,  and  13  is  referred  by  some  to  tho  property  of 
the  expatriated  nobles  :  also  in  13  for  "  the  vision  is 
touching  "  read  "  there  is  wrath  upon.") 

VII.  19-27.  In  the  dread  day  of  the  siege,  when 
ruthless  Babylonian  hands  would  profane  Yahweh'a 
secret  (or  rather  cherished)  place,  i.e.  the  Temple, 
famine  would  reign,  and  then  not  all  their  silver  and 
gold,  of  which  they  had  been  so  haughtily  proud,  could 
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buy  for  them  a  bit  of  bread,  nor  could  their  gilt  and 
silvered  gods  deliver  them.  Nor  was  it  only  the 
idolatry  of  their  worship,  but  the  violence,  the  cruelty, 
the  injustice  of  their  lives,  their  "  bloody  crimes,"  that 
had  brought  this  desecration  upon  the  holy  places. 
All  the  civil  and  religious  leaders  wbuld  be  at  thoir 
wits'  end,  and,  in  the  absence  of  true  leadership  the 
common  people  would  be  helpless.  Then,  when  they 
are  reaping  the  reward  of  their  sin  and  folly,  "  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  Yahwoh."  (In  23  the  words 
rendered  "  make  the  chain "  arc  obscure  and  un 
certain.  ) 

VIH.-XIII.  Other  Visions  of  Sin  and  Judgment. 

VIH.  —  The  Idolatry  of  Jerusalem  Illustrated.— 
VIII.  1-6.  The  Jealousy  Image. — The  visions  which 
fill  chs.  8-11  occurred  about  a  year  after  those  tha,t 
precede  (li),  i.e.  in  591  B.C.  This  chapter  gives  con 
crete  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  sin  that  justified 
the  doom  already  announced :  significantly  enough, 
they  all  centre  round  idolatry  (cf.  6),  and — most  horrible 
of  all — the  scene  of  it  is  the  Temple  itself.  Thither,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  certain  Judeean  elders  to  bis 
house  Ezekiel  had  been  transported  in  ecstatic  trance- 
by  the  Divine  Being,  whoso  glory  he  had  seen  and 
described  in  ch.  1  :  there  ho  had  witnessed — some  think 
by  a  kind  of  second  sight — one  idolatry  after  another, 
each  one  worse  than  the  last,  and  all  represented  as 
constraining  Yahweh  to  depart  from  His  sanctuary. 
First  was  an  image  of  jealousy,  i.e.  an  image  which 
provoked  Yahweh  :  it  may  have  been  an  image  cf  the 
goddess  Astarte,  or  it  may  only  have  been  a  sacred 
pole  (ashera)  forbidden  to  the  Yahwoh  worship 
(Dt.  1621)  :  enough,  as  an  image,  it  was  an  abomina 
tion — the  more  so,  as  it  had  been  introduced  after 
being  abolished  by  Josiah  ('2  K.  236). 

VIII.  7-13.  Th3  Mystery  Cult.— Next,  through  a  hole 
in  the  Temple  wall,  Ezekiel  saw  seventy  elders  headed 
by  Jaazaniah  (son,  perhaps,  of  that  very  Shaphan  who 
had  been  associated  with  the  reform  of  the  worship 
thirty  years  before,  2  K.  22sff.)  indulging  in  mysterious 
animal  worship,  which  some  trace  to  Egypt,  others  to 
Babylon,  while  others,  with  more  probability,  regard 
it  as  a  recrudescence  of  ancient  Canaanitish  practice 
(possibly  totemistic).  But  the  explanation  of  this,  as 
partly  of  the  other  practices,  lies  in  this  (12),  that  they 
believe  both  themselves  and  their  land  to  bo  forsaken 
by  their  God,  Yahweh,  and  they  are  therefore  driven 
to  seek  the  support  of  other  gods.  (The  meaning  and 
the  text  of  the  phrase  "  chambers  of  imagery  "  in  12 
are  uncertain.) 

VIII.  14,  15.  The  Worship  of  Tammuz,— Then 
follows  a  scene  in  which  the  women  lament  for  Tammuz 
— a  clear  allusion  to  a  Babylonian  cult.  Tammuz  (pp. 
63 If.),  "impersonation  of  the  fructifying,  gladdening 
sun,"  god  of  the  spring  vegetation,  is  represented  as 
later  in  the  year  descending  to  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  goddess  Ishtar,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  part  here  taken  by  the  women  in  the 
cult.  "  Here  we  strike  upon  the  danger-point  in  the 
old  nature  religions  "  ;  they  easily  developed  licentious 
features.  Whether  these  were  practised  in  Israel  in 
Ezekiel'a  time  or  not,  such  a  cult  constituted  a  grave 
menace.  (For  an  illuminating  account  of  Tammuz, 
who  roughly  corresponds  to  Adonis,  see  J.  F.  McCurdy, 
History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  §§  1186-1190.) 

VIII.  16f .  Sun  Worship. — The  next  scone  is  a  group 
of  sun- worshippers  with  their  backs  significantly 
turned  towards  the  Temple.  This  also  points  to  Baby 
lonian  influence.  Sun  worship,  abolished  by  Josiah 
(2  K.  23n)  had  apparently  been  reintroducod.  What 
the  more  abominable  thing,  alluded  to  iu  17,  may 


have  boon,  wo  do  not  know,  as  the  phrase  "  they  put 
the  branch  to  then-  nose  "  is  obscure  :  some  imagine 
it  conceals  a  reference  to  a  definitely  immoral  worship. 
[But  see  J.  H.  Moulton's  Early  Zoroastrianism,  pp.  x, 
189-191.  He  says,  referring  to  the  Magi .  "  The  earliest 
evidence  of  their  activity  as  a  sacred  tribe  is  in  Ezekiel 
(817),  where  they  arc  found  at  Jerusalem,  in  or  before 
591  B.C.,  worshipping  the  sun,  and  holding  to  their  face 
a  branch,  which  is  the  predecessor  of  the  later  barsom  " 
(p.  x).  Of  the  barsom  he  says  that  Parsi  priests  still 
hold  it  "  to  the  face  as  they  minister  before  the  sacred 
fire  "  (p.  190).  J.  G-  Frazcr.  with  reference  to  Strabo's 
account  of  Zoroastrianism  in  Cappadocia,  says :  "  The 
perpetual  fire  burnt  on  an  altar,  surrounded  by  a  heap 
of  ashes,  in  the  middle  of  the  temple ;  and  the  priests 
daily  chanted  their  liturgy  before  it,  holding  in  their 
hands  a  bundle  of  myrtle  rods  and  wearing  on  their 
heads  tall  felt  caps  with  cheok-pieces  which  covered 
their  lips,  lest  they  should  defile  the  sacred  flame  with 
their  breath." — Adonis.  Attis,  Osiris,3  i.  191. — A.  S.  P.] 
At  any  rate,  after  so  many  references  to  ritual  sin,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  Ezekiel  ending  the  indictment  which 
justified  the  doom  with  a  definite  charge  of  wrong 
doing  :  "  they  have  filled  the  land  with  violence." 

IX.  The  Pitiless  .Slaughter  of  the  Sinners. — The  doom 
has  been  abundantly  justified  ;   now  it  comes,  and  in 
bloody  form.     In  obedience  to  a  ringing  summons, 
seven  angels  come  forth  to  execute  it — six  armed  with 
deadly  weapons,  the  seventh  arrayed  in  priestly  linen 
and  with  an  inkhorn  hanging  at  his  side,  ready  to 
put  the  sign  of  the  cross  (the  "  mark  "  in  4  is  the  letter 
taw,  which  in  the  old  alphabet  was  a  cross)  upon  the 
brows  of  the  few  who  were  to  be  spared  in  the  coming 
destruction,  because  they  sighed  and  cried  over  tho 
sin  of  Jerusalem.     At  this  point  comes  the  ominous 
reminder  that  Yahweh  is  gradually  departing  from 
the  guilty  city  :    already  His  glory  has  left  the  holy 
place  where  tho  cherubim  were  and  moved  to   the 
threshold  of  the  Temple.     Then  there  rings  out  the 
awful  command  to  the  destroying  angels,  uttered  by 
Yahweh  Himself,  to  slay  without  mercy  all — old  and 
young,  man  and  maid — who  had  not  the  mark  upon 
their  brow  ;    and  the  deadly  work  was  to  begin  at 
the  holy  Temple  itself,  the  scene  of  their  sin  (8) — the 
Temple  in  which  they  trusted  (Jer.  ?4),  and  which, 
since  Isaiah's  time,  they  had  deemed  inviolable. 

The  veil  is  mercifully  drawn  over  the  horrible  car 
nage.  Ezekiel,  alone  and  appalled,  gives  vent  to  hia 
tumultuous  feelings  in  a  passionate  prayer  that  the 
remnant  may  be  spared,  but  the  inexorable  answer 
comes  that  for  the  moral  guilt  of  the  land,  the  pitiless 
punishment  must  go  on  :  and  the  awful  threat  is  con 
firmed  by  the  return  of  the  angel  with  the  inkhorn, 
who  reports  with  terrible  simplicity,  "  I  have  done  as 
thou  hast  bidden."  The  ghastly  details  are  left  to 
the  imagination. 

X.  1-8.  The  Burning  of  the  City.— But  the  guilty 
city  must  be  destroyed  as  well  as  the  people  :   so  the 
awful  carnage  is  followed  by  a  no  less  awful  conflagra 
tion — prophetic  of  the  fire,  kindled  later  by  Babylonian 
hands,  which  reduced  the  city  to  ashes  (2  K.  25g). 
But  this  fire  was  kindled  by  supernatural  hands  which 
took  it  from  among  the  flames  that  flashed  and  blazed 
between  the  strange  creatures  in  tho  Divine  chariot 
(Ii3) ;   and  again  (cf.  9s)  the  ominous  note  is  struck  of 
the  departure  of  Yahweh,  confirmed  by  the  loud  whirr 
of  the  wings.     Very  solemn  was  the  moment  when  the 
linen-clad  angel  took  the  fire  and  went  forth  to  scatter 
it  over  the  guilty  city.     But  over  this  scene,  as  over 
tho  other  (9),  a  veil  of  silence  is  drawn.     The  passage 
ia  overpoweringly  dramatic.     Tho  Temple  is  desolate, 
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Ezekiel  is  alone,  around  him  arc  the  slam,  not  far  off  is 
the  mysterious  chariot  with  its  strange  creatures,  and, 
to  crown  all,  the  angel  spattering  name  over  the  city. 

X.  9-22.  This  splendid  passage  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  Divine  chariot  (9-17)  which  does 
little  more  than  duplicate  the  description  in  113-21, 
and  which,  to  a  modern  taste,  seems  of  the  nature  of 
an  irrelevance  and  anticlimax.  The  point  of  the 
repetition,  however,  is  suggested  by  20,  22,  which 
identify  the  chariot  scon  at  Jerusalem  with  that  seen 
in  the  former  vision  by  the  Chebar.  It  is  as  if  Ezekiel 
said  that  the  glorious  God  of  Israel,  whoso  glory  had 
been  trailed  in  the  dust  by  His  worshippers  (8),  had 
not  only  annihilated  Jerusalem,  her  Temple  and  her 
people,  but  had  definitely  abandoned  it — at  least  for 
a  time — for  Babylonia  where  the  exiles  were  ;  and  the 
departure  by  the  eastern  gate  is  described  in  i8f. 

(In  14  for  "  cherub  "  we  should  perhaps  read  "  ox  "  : 
cf.  Ito.) 

XL  The  Departure  of  Yahweh.— XI.  i-13.  Another 
Guilty  Group. — The  doom  has  been  executed  with 
grim  thoroughness,  the  guilty  are  all  slain  (!)) ;  it  is 
therefore  surprising  to  come  hero  upon  another 
guilty  group.  Clearly  this  passage  presupposes  a 
slightly  different  time,  but  it  admirably  serves  to 
strengthen  the  reasons  for  Yahweh's  departure  from 
the  city.  Besides  the  idolatry  already  described  (8), 
another  type  of  guilt  is  illustrated  by  this  group  of 
twenty-live  (probably  twenty-four  and  a  president) 
who  give  "  wicked  counsel  "  in  the  city.  Apparently 
these  were  statesmen  who  favoured  the  policy  (con 
demned  by  Jeremiah)  of  revolt  from  Babylon.  In 
proverbial  language  thojr  compare  the  city  to  a 
caldron,  and  themselves  to  the  flesh  within 'it :  the 
fire  may  blaze  round  the  pot,  but  the  flesh  within 
it  is  protected.  The  sense  of  security  which  they  thus 
express  is  rudely  shattered  by  the  prophet,  who  is 
inspired  to  announce  that  the  only  people  safe  within 
the  city  would  be  those  whom  their  wicked  policy 
had  already  slain — grim  irony  ! — while  they  them 
selves  would  be  thrown  from  "the  pot  into  the  fire, 
driven  out  of  their  fancied  security  by  the  sword  which 
they  fear  towards  the  cruel  destiny  reserved  for  them 
by  the  Babylonians  away  on  the  distant  northern 
borders  of  ancient  Israel ;  and  then  they  would  bo 
compelled  by  the  logic  of  fact  to  acknowledge  the 
power  and  the  character  of  Yahweh  who  punishes 
those  who  ignore  His  law.  In  point  of  fact,  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Hebrew  prisoners  wore  taken  to 
Riblah  (614)  and  there  put  to  death  (2  K.  252i). 
Immediately  after  this  announcement  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  guilty  group  fell  dead— this  Ezekiol  may  have 
seen  in  virtue  of  his  gift  of  second  sight — and  the 
prophet,  horrified,  uttered  a  piercing  prayer  for  the 
remnant,  like  that  which  he  had  offered  before  when 
the  angels  were  slaying  the  wicked  people  (9s). 

(The  moaning  of  the  first  clause  of  3  is  not  clear  : 
perhaps  it  should  be  read  as  a  question — "  have  houses 
not  recently  been  built  ?  " — and  taken  to  indicate  a 
sense  of  returning  prosperity  and  confidence :  so  LXX.) 
XI.  14-25.  A  Glimmer  of  Hope.— The  people  who, 
at  the  first  deportation  (597  B.C.),  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  land,  clearly  thought  themselves  superior 

to  those  who,  like  Ezekiel,  had  been  taken  to  Babylon 

far  from  Yahweh's  land  and  therefore  far  from  Yahweh 
(15,  rdad  they  are  far).  Ezekiel  undeceives  them  :  the 
future  lies  with  the  exiles,  not  with  them.  True, 
Yahweh  had  been  (see  mg.)  to  the  exiles  "  but  little 
of  a  sanctuary  " — i.e.  their  religious  privileges  had 
been  inevitably  curtailed — but  some  day  they  would 
come  back  to  the  land,  and  establish  upon  it  the  true 


worship  of  Yahweh.  FixViu  they  would  sweep  it  clean 
of  every  idolatrous  thing,  and  then  for  their  callous 
obstinate  hearts  God  would  give  them  soft  impression 
able  hearts  on  which  His  laws  would  be  easily  written 
(8625-27).  (It  is  worth  noting  here  how  great  pro 
phetic  thought  is  crossed  by  ritual  interests.)  In  19  for 
"  one  "  read,  with  LXX,  "  another." 

Then,  in  good  earnest,  tho  Divine  chariot  begins  to 
move   (22-25) :   it   passes  away  from  the  guilty  city 

across  the  Kidron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  away wo 

are  not  told  where  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  we 
reach  the  reconstruction  sketched  at  the  end  of  the 
book  (44i-3).  Then  Ezekiel  awoke  from  his  trance. 

XII.  Exiio  Foreshadowed.— 1-16.  Flight  from  tba 
Beleaguered  City.— Ezekiel's  message  of  doom  has 
surely  been  made  plain  enough,  but  the  "  rebellious 
house  "  will  not  listen  ;  for  one  thing,  their  confi 
dence  hi  tho  indestructibility  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  throne  made  such  a  message  incredible.  Well 
then,  if  they  will  not  hear,  they  must  be  made  to 
see  ;  and  again,  as  before  (4)  Ezekiel  incarnates  his 
message.  By  his  conduct,  lie  becomes  a  prophetic 
"  sign."  In  the  daytime,  before  the  eyes  of  tho 
people,  ho  packs  a  few  belongings  together,  such  as 
an  exile  might  take  with  him  to  tho  "land  for  which 
he  was  destined  ;  then,  having  thus  stimulated  their 
curiosity,  he  carries  them  on  his  shoulder  in  tho  dead 
of  night  through  a  hole  which  he  had  dug  in  tho  wall 
(apparently  of  his  house).  In  the  morning,  in  answer 
to  their  astonished  queries,  ho  tells  them  plainly  that 
it  13  a  prophetic  symbol  of  exile.  But  more,  it  sym 
bolises  king  Zedekiah's  stealthy  attempt  (cf.  prince,  12) 
to  escape  (2  K.  264) ;  and  tho  description  of  his  faco 
so  covered  that  ho  could  not  see  the  ground  is  so  plain 
an  allusion  to  his  blinding  by  the  Babylonians  (2  K.  25;) 
that  some  havo  supposed  tho  passage  to  bo  written 
after  tho  event.  But  Ezekiel,  with  his  peculiar  gift?, 
may  very  well  have  had  a  presentiment  of  the  fate  of 
Zedokiah.  Thus  sternly  does  ho  tear  from  them  tho 
illusion  of  the  indestructibility  of  tho  monarchy  ;  but 
thia  whole  tragic  experience  is  meant  to  teach  the 
people  the  true  character  of  their  God. 

XII.  17-20.  The  Straits  of  the  Siege.— In  another 
message  whose  symbols  resemble  those  of  4iof.,  i6f., 
he  seeks  to  bring  home  to  thorn  tho  certain  and  hor 
rible  privations  of  the  siege. 

XII.  21-X1V.  11.  The  Folly  of  the  Popular  Atti 
tude  to  Prophecy. 

In  two  further  ways  the  people  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deluded — (i.)  by  their  ignoring  of  true  prophets, 
such  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  (ii.)  by  their  confidence 
in  false  prophets. 

XII.  21-28.  Disregard  of  tho  True  Prophets.— One 
reason   for  ignoring  the  stern  message  of   Ezekiel  is 
suggested  by  the  popular  saying  that  the  days  keop 
stretching  out  but  the  doom  is  never  fulfilled,  so  that   • 
there  is  nothing  in  prophecy  after  all  (21-25).    Another 
group  of  people  appears  to  have  believed  in  prophecy, 
but  regarded  the  doom  at  which  it  pointed  to  be  so 
far  away  as  to  be  negligible  (26-28).     To  both  Ezekiel 
reiterates  his  message  with  the  assurance  that  the 
doom  is  coming  speedily. 

XIII.  Denunciation  of  the  False  Prophets  (1-18)  and 
Prophetesses  (17-23).— Besides  the  delay  of  the  doom 
which  Ezekiel  threatened,  the  people  were  deluded  by 
the    welcome   and   reassuring    promises    of   the    false 
prophets,  of  whose  temper  and  methods  this  chapter 
draws  a  very  living  picture. 

XIII.  1-7.  The  false  prophets  were  jingoes,  with  no 
real  inspiration,  courage,  or  insight  into  the  moral 
quality  of  the  political  situation.  Some  of  them,  were 
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sincere  and  hoped  for  the  confu  maticn  of  their  message, 
but  all  of  them  were  shallow.  They  could  repeat  the 
formulae  of  the  truo  prophet,  and  preface  their  message 
with  a  "  Thus  saith  Yahweh,"  but  they  were  not  real 
messengers  of  His  at  all.  instead  of  bravely  stepping 
into  the  breach  (the  language  is  suggested  by' the  siege), 
instead  of  giving  warning  like  Ezekiel  (3i6if.)  of  the 
dread  day  of  Yahweh  that  was  coming,  and  strengthen 
ing  the  moral  fabric  of  the  state,  they  were  only  too 
much  at  home  in  its  ruins,  where,  like  burrowing  foxes, 
they  only  succeeded  in  confounding  the  confusion. 

XIII.  8-16.  Their  doom  is  therefore  scaled.  They 
too  will  be  confounded  in  the  confusion  which  they 
have  helped  to  create.  They  shall  bo  swept  oil  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  their  names  shall  not  appear  on  the 
registry  of  the  citizens  of  the  restored  "'community, 
because  they  said  "  It  is  well,"  when  it  was  anything 
but  well.  In  another  picture  suggested  by  the  siege, 
Ezekiel  very  graphically  describes  their  shallow,  criminal 
methods.  Instead  of  helping  to  repair  the  shattered 
wall  of  the  state,  they  whitewash  it,  careless  of  tho 
fact  that  "  the  whitewashing  of  the  wall  may  hide  its 
defects,  but  will  not  prevent  its  destruction"  (EXB,  p. 
121 ).  But  one  day — lie  is  thinking  of  the  siege  and  fall 
of  the  city — the  awful  storm  will  come,  deluge,  and  hail 
stones,  and  hurl  the  fair  but  shoddy  Avail  so  violently 
to  the  ground  that  the  very  foundations  will  be  laid 
bare.  Then  when  the  wall  and  its  silly  builders,  the 
state  and  its  shallow  prophets,  go  down  in  a  common 
ruin,  in  grim  irony  but  with  perfect  justice  Yahweh 
will  put  this  question  :  "  Where  is  the  wall  and  where 
are  those  that  whitewashed  it  ?  "  (So  we  should  prob 
ably  read  in  15.) 

XIII.  17-23.  The  False  Prophetesses.— But  women, 
as  well  as  men,  contributed,  and  just  as  fatally,  to  the 
popular    delusion.     The    false    prophets    were    public 
men,  who  exercised  an  influence  on  politics  ;  the  false 
prophetesses  corresponded  roughly  to  our  modern  for 
tune-tellers,  and  wielded  an  enormous  private  influence 
over  a  people  prone  to  superstition,  and  confused  by 
the   complexity   of   the   situation.     We   have   here   a 
very  vivid  picture  of  their  mysterious  practices.    They 
are  seen  sewing  magic  bands  or  amulets  (not  pillows) 
on  to  1  he  wrists  or  elbows  of  their  clients,  and  attaching 
long,  flowing  veils  to  their  heads.    The  professed  object 
of   these   superstitious   practices   is    the   capture   and 
control  of  souls — more  plainly  to  slay  and  to  spare, 
i.e.  to  determine  their  fate  by  a  solemn  prediction  of 
death  or  good  fortune,  as  the  case  may  be.     Ezekiel 
takes  three  objections  to  all   this  profane  jugglery : 
(a)  it  m  done  for  sordid  gain  (19),  (b)  it  was  a  desecra 
tion  of  the  Divine  name,  which  was  invoked  at  these 
performances  :    but  (c)  almost  worse,  if  possible,  even 
than  this,  was  the  complete  contempt  shown  by  these 
fortune-tellers    for   the   indissoluble   relation   between 
character  and  destiny,  on  which  the  truo  prophets  so 
uniformly  insisted  :     they  pretended  to   be  able,   by 
their  spells,  to  decree  death  to  the  innocent  and  life 
to   the  guilty.     Their  effect  was   to  disintegrate   the 
moral  life  of  the  community  :   consequently  they,  with 
all  the  implements  of  their  nefarious  trade,  must  be 
destroyed.     [J.  Q.  Frazer.  at  the  close  of  his  discussion 
on    "Absence   and   Recall   of    the    Soul."    says   that 
Robertson  Smith  suggested  to  him  that  the  practice  of 
hunting  souls   denounced  by  Ezekiel  may  have  been 
akin  to  those  collected  in  this  discussion  ( Taboo  and 
the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  p.  77).— A.  S.  P.] 

XIV.  1-11.  Insincerity  of  those  who   Consult  the 
Prophets.— Like  prophet,  like  people.     The  prophets, 
as  we  have  just  seen  (13),  were  greatly  to  blame ;  but  no 
less  were  the  people — partly  because  of  their  scepticism 
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(1221-28),  and  partly,  as  we  now  see,  because;  of  the:-1 
insincerity.  Thi-j  is  illustrated  by  a  question  put  by 
certain  elders  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Ezekiel— 
a  question  which  neither  deserved  nor  received  an 
answer  ;  for  they  are  idolaters,  certain! >/  at  heart  and 
probably  in  fact;  they  worship  Yahweh  with  divided 
heart,  and  are  therefore  inevitably  excluded  from  a 
knowledge  of  His  purpose  and  will.  No  answer  can 
be  given  to  such,  but  the  answer  of  the  l)ivine  judg 
ment  ;  and  if  they  continue  their  policy  of  impenitent 
compromise,  their  fate  will  be  nothing  less  than  ter 
rible  (1-8).  And  not  only  their  fate,  but  the  fate  of 
any  prophet  that  gives  them  an  answer.  The  only 
prophet  who  could  accommodate  himself  to  men  like 

these   would   be   one   who   was   himself  infatuated 

perhaps  as  the  result  of  some  moral  obliquity  ;  and 
such  prophets,  like  those  who  consult  them,  must  bear 
their  punishment.  Only  through  true  prophets  and 
a  true  people  can  the  better  day  come  (9-11). 

XIV.  12-23.  The  Righteous  cannot  Save  the  City, 
but  only  Themselves.— In  spite  of  all  Ezekiel's  visions 
and  warnings,  the  people  still  cherish  the  illusion  that 
Jerusalem  will  be  spared — if  for  no  other  reason,  at 
least  for  the  sake  of  tho  righteous  to  bo  found  in  it, 
on  the  principle  of  solidarity.  Why  might  it  not,  like 
Sodom  (Gen.  1832),  be  spared  "  for  ten's  sake  "  ?  In 
this  very  interesting  and  rhetorical  passage,  where 
Ezekiel  develops  tho  broad  doctrine  of  individual 
responsibility,  at  which  he  has  just  hinted  (10)  and 
which  he  had  touched  upon  before  (816-21),  he  strikes 
away  this  illusion.  When  tho  judgment  comes,  he 
tells  them — be  it  in  the  form  of  famine,  wild  beasts, 
or  pestilence — the  most  godly  men,  for  all  their  piety] 
will  be  able  to  deliver  no  one  but  themselves  :  not 
their  families,  not  even  a  single  member  of  them 
(20),  far  less  their  city  or  their  land.  As  types  of 
piety  he  chooses  tho  names  of  men  whose  stories 
must  have  been  familiar  to  his  contemporaries  (Noah 
Daniel,  Job)  though  the  books  named  after  the 
two  latter  had  not  yet  been  written  (12-21).  This 
dogmatic  theory  of  strict  individual  retribution  would 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  square  with  the  survival  of  a 
guilty  remnant,  such,  e.g.  as  those  who  were  deported 
later  to  Babylon  after  the  fall  of  the  city  in  580  B.C. 
Ezekiel  meets  this  undoubted  difficulty  by  the  sugges 
tion  that  this  remnant,  by  their  corrupt  lives,  will  show 
how  thoroughly  just  the  doom  of  the  others  was  ;  and 
the  exiles  will  have  the  grim  comfort  of  witnessing 
this  confirmation  of  the  Divine  justice. 

XV.  The  Useless  Vine   (Jerusalem)  is  Doomed  to 
Destruction. — We  have  seen  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  illusion   of  tho  inviolability  of   Jerusalem  was  so 
hard  to  slay  (chs.  12f.).     Here  we  meet  with  another. 
The  people  believed  themselves  to  be  the  darlings  of 
Yahweh.     Had  not  the  great  Isaiah  (ch.  5)  compared 
them  to  a  vine,  which  had  enjoyed  His  special  nurture 
and  care  ?     Good,   says   Ezekiol,   but  remember   how 
useless  the  vine  is  ;  why  you  cannot  even  make  a  peg 
out  of  its  wood.    While,  as  for  the  fruit  of  this  par 
ticular  vine — he  passes  over  this  in  ominous  silence — 
it  has  either  none  to  show,  or  the  foul  fruit  (of  injustice 
and   oppression)    so    stingingly  denounced    by   Isaiah 
(64,7).     Besides,  it  has  already  been  burned  at   both 
ends — an  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Israel  in  721  B.C.  and 
the   first   deportation   of  Judah  in   597   B.C.  ;   and  if 
useless  when  whole,  how  much  more  useless,  if  pos 
sible,  when  partially  burnt !     It  ia  lit  only  for  the  fire 
and  into  tho  fire  again  it  shall  be  flung — an  allusion  to 
the  impending  fall  a-nd  burning  of  Jerusalem  in  588  B.C. 

XVI.  Jerusalem  the  Ungrateful,   the  Unfaithful.-- 
Again  Ezekiel  returns  to  the  indictment  which  justifies 
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the  doom.  Tlii.)  time  it  takes  the  form  of  a  merciless 
exposure,  in  allegorical  form,  of  her  dm,  which,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  history,  constitute  one 
unbroken  record  of  black  apostasy.  Jerusalem  (ur 
Israel)  is  compared  to  an  infant  girl,  abandoned  imme 
diately  after  birth,  but  saved,  brought  up,  and  married 
by  Yahweh,  whose  care  and  love  she  rewarded  with 
infidelities  gross  and  innumerable.  The  idea  is  elabo 
rated  with  a  detail  often  offensive  to  modern  tasto, 
but  the  whole  passage  palpitates  with  moral  indigna 
tion  and  religious  passion,  and  is  not  seldom  dashed 
with  the  bitterest  irony. 

1-14.  Yahweh's  Kindness.— Jerusalem  (i.e.  Israel), 
Ezekiel  fiercely  begins,  was  heathen  from  the  first,  child 
of  Amorite  and  Hittito  parents  (names  intended  to 
represent  the  heathen  predecessors  of  Israel  in  Canaan). 
With  no  prospect  of  a  future  for  her,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  distinguished  future,  Yahweh  took  loving  care  of 
her  throughout  the  early  centuries,  and  at  Sinai 
entered  into  a  (marriage)  covenant  with  her,  thereafter 
advancing  her  till  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon 
she  had  reached  not  only  power  and  prosperity  but  a 
certain  international  reputation. 

15-34.  Israel's  Ingratitude.— This  love  Israel  requited 
with  the  most  incredible  treachery,  which  bespoke  a 
truly  adulterous  heart.  She  forsook  her  own  loving 
God'  for  others  :  (a)  she  tainted  and  degraded  His 
worship  by  carrying  into  it  the  cruel  and  immoral  rites 
practised  in  the*  worship  of  the  native  gods  of  Canaan 
upon  the  accursed  high  places  (15-25),  and  (b)  she 
(partly  through  political  entanglements)  deliberately 
adopted  the  worship  of  foreign  gods  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Chaldea  (Babylonia),  those  empires  whose  secular 
power  so  profoundly  impressed  the  shallow,  susceptible 
heart  of  Israel.  Her  adulterous  love  for  these  alien 
cults  had  cost  her  both  blood  and  money — the  blood 
of  her  children  slain  in  sacrifice  (2025f.*)  and  by  the 
sword  of  the  invading  enemy,  and  endless  tribute  to 
her  foreign  over-lords  (26-34). 

35-58.  The  Doom. — But  the  "  harlot  "  Jerusalem 
would  have  to  pay  the  yet  heavier  price  of  being 
stripped,  stoned,  and  burned — an  all  too  plain  allusion 
to  the  siege  and  firing  of  the  city  (35-43)-  But  the 
bitterest  drop  in  Jerusalem's-  cup  was  to  ba  told  that 
she  was  not  only  as  bad  as  her  heathen  mother,  but 
worse  than  her  rival  sister  Samaria  (capital  of  the 
northern  kingdom),  worse  even  than  the  infamous 
Sodom  to  the  south.  They  were  righteous  in  compari 
son  with  her.  (These  places  are  mentioned  because 
they  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  ideal  future  kingdom 
whose  centre  will  be  Jerusalem.)  But — and  here  hope 
begins  to  gleam  through — one  day  the  fortunes  of 
Samaria  and  Sodom  would  be  restored,  and  with  them 
Judah  too.  A  humiliating  consolation  for  Judah  the 
proud  to  be  mentioned  in  company  with  Sodorn,  whoso 
name  she  had  erstwhile  refused  to  take  upon  her  lips. 
(In  57  for  "  Syria  "  read  "  Edom,"  which  had  exulted 
over  the  downfall  of  Judah  ;  cf.  Ps.  137.) 

59-63.  The  Promise. — In  the  end  Yahweh's  purpose 
of  grace  triumphs.  After  her  stern  discipline,  Israel 
recalls  with  shame  the  long  story  of  her  sin,  and 
Yahweh  recalls  His  ancient  love  for  her,  re-enacts  the 
covenant  never  to  be  broken  any  more,  and  bestows 
upon  Israel  the  place  of  religious  supremacy.  The 
people  accept  these  tokens  of  forgiveness  in  ashamed 
and  grateful  silence.  (61,  Yahweh  does  what  Ho  does 
"  not  by  thy  covenant,"  i.e.  not  by  reason  of  Israel's 
behaviour  in  the  covenant  relation,  but  of  His  own  free 
grace. ) 

XVII.  The  Perfidious  King.— Jerusalem,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  to  be  punished  for  her  guilty  past  and  her 


perfidious  people  (16),  but  no  less  for  her  guilty  pro- 
rent  and  her  perfidious  king.  This  truth  ia  driven 
Lome  in  another  allegory,  here  called  a  "  riddle " 
and  "  parable,"  set  forth  in  1-10  and  expounded  in 
11-21  ;  and  thus  for  the  second  time  (12i-i6)  Ezekiel 
shatters  the  illusion  of  the  stability  of  the  king  and 
the  monarchy.  For  a  second  time,  too,  the  figure  of 
Israel  as  a  vino  is  presented  (15)— but  from  a  different 
point  of  view. 

Here  is  the  allegory  and  the  interpretation  thereof. 
A  magnificent  eagle  (Nebuchadrezzar)  swooped  down 
upon  a  stately  cedar  (Judah),  plucked  off  the  top  of  it 
(the  aristocracy  of  Judah),  and  the  topmost  twig  of  all 
(king  Jehoiachin),  and  carried  them  to  a  land  of  traffic 
(Babylon  :  reference  is  to  first  deportation,  with  which 
Ezekiel  went  in  597  B.C.).  But  the  eagle  took  seed  of 
the  land  (king  Zedekiah),  and  planted  it  in  Judah, 
which  he  intended  should  develop  as  a  vine,  luxuriant 
and  prosperous,  but  twining  with  lovely  branches  to 
wards  him  (to  signify  the  humble  dependence  of  Judah 
upon  Babylon).  But  there  was  another  eagle  (Egypt), 
great  too,"  but  less  magnificent  than  the  former  :  and 
to  this  eagle  the  vine  turned  for  nurture,  though  it 
was  already  being  richly  nurtured  in  the  soil  in  which 
Babylon  had  planted  it — the  reference  is  to  Zedekiah's 
revolt  from  Babylon,  and  appeal  to  Egypt.  Of  such 
perfidy  the  only  end  would  be  destruction  :  the  eaglo 
(Nebuchadrezzar)  would  tear  up  the  vine  by  the  roots, 
like  the  scorching  cast  wind  he  would  wither  it,  and 
the  expected  support  of  Egypt  would  prove  to  be  a 
delusion.  In  plain  words,  the  kingdom  would  be 
shattered,  Zedekiah  captured,  many  exiled,  and  many 
slain.  The  indignant  passion  that  breathes  through 
tliis  oracle  is  roused  by  the  fact  that  Zedekiah's  perfidy 
towards  Nebuchadrezzar  was  in  reality  perfidy  towards 
Yahweh,  whose  name  he  had  solemnly  invoked  when  ho 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  (19).  (The  passage  finely 
interprets  Nebuchadrezzar's  political  intentions,  which 
were  at  first  not  to  crush  Judah,  but  to  have  in  her  a 
flourishing,  grateful,  humble,  dependent.) 

XVIII.  The  Principle  of  Retribution.— From  many 
points  of  view  the  imminent  doom  has  been  abun 
dantly  justified.  But  on  whom  will  it  fall  ?  on  the 
innocent  and  guilty  alike?  This  chapter  proclaims 
that  it  will  fall  only  on  those  whom  it  overtakes  in 
a  state  of  sin,  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  avoided 
by  turning  in  penitence  to  God.  God  is  gracious  as 
well  as  just,  and  man  is  free  to  turn — he  is  bound 
neither  by  his  ancestry  nor  by  his  own  past.  The 
chapter  is  an  extreme  expression  of  individualism,  in 
criticising  which  it  has  to  be  remembered  (a)  that  it  is 
a  pioneer  statement,  and  (b)  that  it  is  addressed  to 
men  who  imagine  that  they  are  hopelessly  implicated 
in  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  sins  of  former 
generations. 

1-4.  For  after  all,  they  were  the  generation  that  had 
participated  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  them  that  they  were  suffering  for  the  un- 
oxpiated  sins  of  his  grandfather,  Manasseh  (2  K.  23a6). 
They  expressed  their  feelings  in  a  proverb  which  sug 
gested  the  irrationality  and  injustice  of  that ;  and 
Ezekiel  meets  them  by  denying  from  henceforth  this 
principle  of  solidarity  w'ith  the  past,  and  by  maintaining 
that  the  soul  that  sinneth — it  and  no  other  soul  would 
die.  No  more  would  the  son  die  for  his  father's  sin,  as 
had  happened,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Achan's  children 
(Josh.  724)  or  Saul's  (2  S.  216).  The  good  would  be 
spared  in  the  judgment. 

~  5-13.  But  who  is  the  good  ?  These  verses  describe 
him  negatively  as  a  man  who  refuses  to  take  advantage 
of  his  fellows,  and  positively  as  one  who  will  be  ready 
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to  help  them  in  their  need ;  but  it  id  significant  that 
Ezokicl  includes,  and  even  puts  first,  demands  ait'ectiug 
worship.  The  good  man  must  shun  idolatry,  and  all 
participation  in  the  sacrificial  meal;  upon  the  high 
places  (5-9).  But  the  bad  man,  who  fails  to  fulfil 
these  religious  and  moral  demands,  will  perish  :  hid 
relationship  to  a  good  father  will  not  save  him  from 
his  doom. 

14-18.  Similarly  a  bad  man's  son,  if  he  be  himself 
a  good  man,  will  not  be  involved  in  his  father's  doom, 
but  he  will  be  spared  in  the  judgment  (14-18). 

19-32.  Similarly  a  man  is  not  bound  by  his  own 
past  any  more  than  by  his  ancestry  ;  it  is  always 
possible  for  him  to  "  turn  "  ;  and  the  God,  who  judges 
each  man  strictly  according  to  his  conduct,  will  never 
theless  disclose  Himself  as  gracious;  for  His  deepest 
desire  is  not  that  the  wicked  should  be  punished,  but 
that  they  should  be  converted  and  live — a  truly  evan 
gelical  utterance.  The  earnestness  with  which  the 
prophet  insists  that  the  principles  of  the  Divine  retri 
bution  are  right  and  equitable  (25,29)  shows  that  he  is 
addressing  men  who  strongly  doubted  it  (19-29).  Ho 
ends  with  a  fine  appeal  for  repentance  and  a  new 
heart,  and  another  proclamation  of  the  grace  of  God 
(30-32).  This  concluding  appeal  shows  that  Ezekiel's 
conception  of  character  and  conduct  is  not  so  external 
as  earlier  verses  might  have  led  ua  to  believe. 

XIX.  Birgo  Over  the  Kings.— From  a  chapter  which 
has  the  ring  almost  of  dogmatic  theology,  we  pass  to 
one  of  pure  elegiac  poetry,  in  which  Ezekiel  deals  a 
death-blow  to  the  vain  hopes  reposed  in  the  monarchy 
(cf.  12i-i5)  17). 

1-9.  Judah  the  Lioness.— Mother  Judah  is  compared 
to  a  lioness,  and  the  kings  are  her  whelps.  1-9  cele 
brates  the  sorrowful  fate  of  Jehoahaz  (2-4)  and 
Jehoiachin  (5-9),  each  of  whom  was  carried  into  exile 
after  a  reign  of  only  three  months — Jehoahaz  to  Egypt 
in  608,  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon  in  597  B.C.  The  might 
of  Judah  and  her  kings  is"  idealised  in  this  "  lament," 
and  the  fate  of  the  nionarchs  is  described  in  terms 
appropriate  to  the  capture  of  a  lion  (4,8f.) — dangerous 
beasts  were  sometimes  trapped  in  pits.  (In  4  "  heard 
of  "  should  bo  "  clamoured  against,"  in  5  "  waited  " 
practically = waited  in  vain,  but  the  word  is  quite  un 
certain.  In  7  "  knew  "  should  perhaps  be  "  ravaged.") 
The  melancholy  cadence  of  the  last  sentence  is 
very  fine — 

"  That  his  voice  should  be  heard  no  more 
On  the  mountains  of  Israel." 

10-14.  Judah  the  Vine.— The  figure  changes,  as  in 
Gen.  49s-i2,  from  lion  to  vine,  and  the  king  whose 
destiny  is  foreshadowed  is  this  time  Zedekiah.  Judah 
is  described  as  a  fruitful  vine,  one  of  whose  mighty 
branches  (Zedekiah)  became  a  royal  sceptre  (n).  But 
the  vine  was  violently  uprooted,  hurled  to  the  ground, 

withered  by  the  fury  of  the  scorching  east  wind a 

plain  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Judah  by  Babylon. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fire  which  consumed 
her  issued  from  one  of  her  own  branches — a  pointed 
allusion  to  the  treachery  of  Zedekiah,  at  which  Ezekiel 
has  already  expressed  his  horror  (17ig).  Thus  no 
more  than  his  predecessors  will  Zedekiah  save  the 
state  :  he  and  it  will  perish. 

XX.  The  Wicked  Past   and  the  Blessed  Future.— 
1-32.  A  Sketch  of  Israel's  Early  Idolatries.— It  is  now 
f>90  B.C.     Almost  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
incident  that  was  dated  (81)  :   and  as  the  doom  draws 
nearer,  the  prophet  grows  fiercer.     This  lurid  sketch 
of  Israel's  ancient  eins,   which  partly  recalls  ch.    16, 
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was  occx-ioned  by  a  vis; it  of  some  elders  (cf.  81,  14i), 
who  put  to  him  a  question  which  though  not  recorded,' 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  32.  It  seems  probable 
that,  in  disgust  and  despair,  the  exiles  may  have  been 
on  the  point  of  throwing  over  their  allegiance  to 
Yahweh  who  seemed  so  impotent,  and  adopting  the 
worship  and  gods  of  the  Babylonians.  This  gives 
Ezekiel  the  chance  to  denounce  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  Israel's  idolatry,  so  ancient,  so  persistent,  and  so 
ruinous  in  its  consequences  (1-4). 

Israel's  idolatry  is  as  old  as  Yahweh's  choice  of  her. 
It  goes    back    to    Egypt.       There   He   gave   them  a 
revelation,  made  gracious  promises,  and  in  return  only 
asked  them  to  abstain  from  Egyptian  idolatry  :    but 
they  refused,  and,  but  for  His  name's  sake  (i.e.  regard 
for  His  reputation,  which  would  have  suffered  had  His 
people   been  annihilated)   He  would  have  destroyed 
them  (5-9).     When  Israel  left  Egypt  and  entered  the 
wilderness,  the  same  melancholy  story  was  repeated. 
At  Sinai  Yahweh  showed  His  favour  by  giving  them 
certain  laws  (such  as  we  find  in  Dt.  or  in  the  smaller 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  20-23),  obedience  to  which 
would  have  meant  life  and  prosperity.     The  Sabbath 
is  singled  out  for  special  mention — significant  of  the 
high  place  it  received  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  times. 
But  Sabbath  and  laws  were  alike  despised,  and  it  was 
only   Yahweh's  pity  and  regard  for  His   name  that 
kept  Him  from  destroying  them  (10-17).     The  second 
generation  was  no  better  than  the  first  (18-27).     They 
too  profaned  the  Sabbath,  spurned  the  laws,  and  in 
dulged  in  idolatry,  so  that  Yahweh,  though  He  would 
not  destroy  them,  determined  to  scatter  them  one  day 
throughout   the    world    (an   allusion   to   exile).     The 
strangest  and  most  difficult  utterance  is  in  25!  where 
Yahweh  is  represented  as  giving  them  statutes  which 
were  not  good.     The  allusion  appears  to  bo  to  some 
such  law  as  that  of  Ex.  13i2,  2220,  that  the  first-born 
must  be  offered  to  Yahweh,  interpreted  as  a  demand 
for  child  sacrifice  (in  spite  of  the  provision  that  "  the 
first-born  of  man  "  was  to  be  redeemed).     Elsewhere 
Ezekiel  (1620)  speaks  with  horror  of  the  practice,  and  he 
cannot,  any  more  than  Jeremiah  (?3i*,  cf.  Lev.  821*), 
have  regarded  it  as  prescribed  by  Yahweh,  but,  at  the 
most,  as  permitted  by  Him,  on  the  principle  that  the 
sin  of  idolatry  involves  such  frightful  misconceptions 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  carries  such   awful   conse 
quences  in  its  train,  and  that  behind  all  development, 
law,  incident,  is  Yahweh  (Am.  3t>).     When  the  people 
emerged  from  the  wilderness  upon  the  promised  land, 
the  idolatries  of  Egypt  and  the  wilderness  were  suc 
ceeded  by  the  cruel  and  immoral  idolatries  upon  the 
high  places  of  Canaan.     Such  a  people,  idolatrous  now 
as   then,   does   not  deserve  and  will   not  receive  an 
answer   from  Yahweh  through    His  prophet   (28-32). 
(29  involves  an  unimportant  play  upon  Hebrew  words.) 
33-44.  The  Restoration  of  the  Future.— But  after  all, 
Yahweh  has  chosen  Israel  (5)  for  a  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  must  not  be  frustrated  ;    and  despite  the  sin 
and  darkness  of  the  present,  Ezekiei  looks  hopefully  out 
to   the   future.     But   first   there   must   be   a   silting. 
Israel  is  to  be  gathered  into  the  wilderness  between 
Babylon  and  Canaan  (35)  and  passed  under  the  rod 
as  the  shepherd  passes  the  sheep  ;    there  the  rebels 
shall  be  left,  but  the  good  shall  be  brought  to  Canaan, 
and  with  self-loathing  and  penitent  hearts  they  will 
offer    on    Mount    Zicn    acceptable    worship.       Then 
Yahweh's  gracious  purpose  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His 
power  and  His  character  will  be  recognised  by  Israel 
and  the  world  alike. 

XX.  45-XXL  32.  The  Terrible  S\vord  of  Nebachad- 
ressitr, — Here  again,  as  shortly  before  (ehs.  18f.),  a  piece 
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of  theological  oratory  is  followed  by  a  poem— this 
tiniu  a  wild  irregular  dithyramb  (esp.  218-17),  the  text 
of  which  is,  unhappily,  corrupt  in  places  to  the  point 
of  desperation.  But  perhaps  its  very  perplexities 
reilect  the  tumult  of  the  prophet's  soul.  The  nearer 
the  doom  approaches,  the  more  vividly  does  he  con 
ceive  it. 

XX.  45-49.  He  begins  by  announcing  a  supernatural 
conflagration  in  the  south,  which  is  to  scorch  the  Laud 
bare.  "  On  Ezekiel's  audience  objecting  to  his  allegori 
cal  description,  he  then  speaks  hid  mind  with  deadly 
plainness. 

XXI.  1-7.  The  south  land  is  Judah,  and  in  particular 
Jerusalem,  and  the  conflagration  is  the  lire  of  war,  or 
rather  the  sword  ;    and  the  whole  chapter  has  been 
well  called  The  »S'o,w/  oj  ilic  8 word.     It  is  Nebuchad 
rezzar's  sword,  but  'it  is  even  more  truly  Yahweh's, 
for  He  has  drawn  it,  and  it  is  destined  to  slay  righteous 
and  wicked  alike.     (Ezekicl  sees  that  the  fall  of  Jeru 
salem    will    involve    this    indiscriminate    destruction, 
though  this  rather  conflicts  with  his  theory  of  strict 
individual  retribution  which  he  had  so  fully  expounded 
in  ch.  18.)     The  thought  of  this  inexorable  is.-:.ue  make.; 
Ezekiel's  heart  faint  and  sore. 

8-17.  This  awful  sword  will  do  its  work  well,  it  is 
sharp  and  shining,  ready  for  the  slaughter  of  Israel's 
princes  and  pr"|.!e.  a  gnat  murderous  sword  to  be 
brandished  again  and  yd  again.  It  will  strike  terror 
into  every  heart,  whirling  to  the  rear,  to  the  right,  to 
the  front,  to  the  Mt,  wherover  its  edge  has  bcvii 
appointed  by  the  indignant  Yahweh  for  slaughter. 
(10  and  13  defy  translation.) 

18-23.  This   deadly   sword   is   making   straight   ior 
Jerusalem.     In     an     unusually     interesting     passage, 
Nebuchadrezzar  is  represented  as  reaching  a  point  ri 
his  westward  inarch  from  which  two  roads  diverge,  one 
leading  to  the  capital  of  Ammon,  the  other  to  Jerusalem. 
Along   which   shall   he   move  ?     In   various   ways   lie 
seeks  to  ascertain  the  will  of  his  gods— by  shaking  two 
arrows,  one    marked    Uabbah   iJcr.  •!',».'.  *),  the   other 
Jerusalem,   and  drawing  one   out,   by  consulting  his 
images,  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  an  animal.     These 
superstitions  of  Nebuchadrezzar  were  all  overruled  to 
advance  Yahweh's   purpose.     The   lot  decided   for   a 
march  upon  Jerusalem,    and    though    the   infatuated 
inhabitants  are  represented  as  not  greatly  perturbed, 
the  Babylonian  advance  is  a  stern  reminder  of  Zede- 
kiah's  periidy  (ITig),  which  they  are  coming  to  avenge. 
24-27.  At  this  point  Ezekiel's  emotion  flames  into 
white  heat.     He  apostrophises  the  "  wicked  ' '  Zedekiah, 
sees  him  stripped 'of  his  regalia,  and  announces  for  his 
kingdom  utter  ruin,  until  some  worthy  successor  shall 
arise— even  the  Messianic  king — to  whom  it  will  be 
given  back. 

28-32.  Ammon,  though  spared  for  the  moment  (22), 
shall  not  escape.  Despite  plausible  oracles  to  the 
contrary,  the  sword  that  cut  so  deep  into  Judah  will 
cleave  Arnmon  too  (in  29  for  "  thee  "  read  "  it  "). 
The  Divine  fury  would  be  wreaked  upon  her  through 
the  brutish  Babylonians  ;  but  unlike  Judah  (27)  she 
would  never  rise  again. 

XXII.  The  Sins  of  the  Classes  and  the  Masses.— 
The  doom  which  has  just  been  described  in  such 
fiercely  vivid  terms  contains  only  one  allusion  to  the 
sins  which  justified  it  (2123!).  This  chapter  details 
those  sins,  and  deals  with  the  present  as  20  had  dealt 
with  the  past,  incidentally  letting  us  see  what  Ezekiel 
means  by  sin. 

1-J8.  The  Sin.— The  evils  denounced  are  largely 
social  wrongs  (cf.  ch.  18),  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
low  morality  is  traced  to  false  religion — idolatry  (sf.) 


and  forgetfulness  of  God  (12),  cruelty,  oppression  of  the 
poor  and  defenceless,  immorality,  abnormality  in  the 
marriage  relationship,  rapacity— these  moral  wrongs 
are  associated  here,  as  in  ch.  18,  with  cultic  misde 
meanours,  e.g.  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

17-22.  The  Doom. — In  the  day  of  doom,  now  so 
near,  the  people  from  the  country  will  pour  for  pro 
tection  into  Jerusalem,  which,  under  stress  of  siege, 
will  become  as  a  furnace  in  which  they  shall  all  be 
melted  by  the  fierce  heat  oi  the  Divine  anger.  No 
refining  process  this,  for  they  are  all  dross,  every  one, 
high  and  low  alike. 

25-31.  Classes  and  Masses.— The  princes  (i.e.  the 
court)  are  equally  rapacious,  the  priests  make  no  dis 
tinction  between  the  holy  and  the  common,  the  officials 
a-e  rapacious  and  dishonest,  the  prophets  whitewash 
defects  which  they  ought  to  expose  (cf.  13ioff.).  But 
the  common  people  are  as  bad  as  their  leaders  :  they, 
too,  wrong  wherever  they  can.  Not  a  good  man 
among  them  all  to  save  the  city  from  destruction. 
(The  first  seven  words  of  25  should  read  simply  "  whose 
minces.") 

XXIII-  Fatal  Alliance  with  Foreigners.— This  is  the 
third  and  last  of  the  three  great  indictments  (16,  20) 
which  draw  their  material  from  the  past  rather  than 
(as  22)  from  the  present.     Its  underlying  imagery  is 
the  same  as  that  of  ch.   Hi,  but  it  differs  from  that 
chapter   in   tk-iiling  with    the   northern  and  southern 
kingdoms    separately    (cf.    Ki.jG)  and    in    emphasizing 
political  rather  than  religious  entanglements,  though 
of   course   foreign   alliances   did  as   a  matter   of  fact 
involve  the  recognition  of  foreign  gods.  i.e.  idolatry  (?)• 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  the  capitals  of  Israel  and 
Judah  respectively,   are  described  as  sisters  married 
to  Yahweh  (cf.  Jacob  with  bis  two  sister  wives).    Then- 
names,  Oholah  and  Oliolibah,  arc  significantly  connected 
with  the  word  for  "  tent  "  (ohcl),  and  probably  suggest 
the   tents   associated  with   the   false   worship   (10i6). 
First  is  described  Samaria's  coquetry  with  the  brilliant 
Mid  powerful  Assyrians— an  allusion  to   king   Mena- 
hem's  tribute  to  Assyria  about  738  B.C.  (2  K.  15i9). 
This    introduction    of    Assyrian    "  lovers "    to    Israel 
eventually  led  to  her  destruction  in  721  B.C.  (5-10). 
Judah,   who   might   have   learnt  the  lesson,   actually 
behaved  worse,  courting  first  the  Assyrians  (an  allusion 
to  Ahaz's  appeal  to  Tiglath  Pileser  735  B.C.,  2  K.  10?), 
1hen  the  Babylonians  (11-21).     She  too  will  bo  stripped 
bars  by  the  very  lovers  she  had  courted,  she  will  have 
to  drink  the  dreadful  cup  to  the  dregs  (22-35).     (Poked, 
etc.  in  23  are  on  the  borders  of  Elam,  E.  of  Babylonia,.) 
Again  the  sisters'  crimes  are  passed  in  review,  especially 
their  wanton  invitations  to  foreigners  with  their  per 
nicious  political  and  religious  consequences,  and  just 
judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them  in  terms  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  upon  prisoners  of  war  (25)  and 
adulteresses  (45)— a  warning  to  the  whole  world,     lire 
allusion  is  chiefly  to  the  impending  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Samaria  had  fallen  over  130  years  before). 
40.  paintedst  thine  eyes:  Jer.  430*. 
XXIV.  The  Last  Message  before  the  tt  all  ot  the  City. 

1_14<  The  Rusty  Caldron.— We  now  reach  the  last 

message  delivered  by  Ezekiel  before  the  fall  of  the  city  ; 
and  curiously  enough,  it  was  delivered  on  the  opening 
day'of  the  siege  (2  K.  25i)— an  event  of  which  Ezekiel 
must  have  known  by  his  gift  of  second  sight,  in  a 
probably  acted  parable,  the  city  is  compared  to  a  poo 
tilled  with  pieces  of  flesh  (  =the  inhabitants),  including 
choice  pieces  (-the  leaders).  But  beneath  the  pot  a 
huge  fire  is  blazing,  symbolic  of  the  siege.  Then,  after 
boiling,  the  pieces  are  taken  out  in  any  order,  symbolic 
of  indiscriminate  dispersion  ;  but,  as  the  pot  is  rusty, 
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it  is  set  again  empty  upon  the  furious  firo,  to  be  cleansed 
of  its  rust  by  the  flames.  The  rust  is  symbolic  of  tho 
bloou,  shed  in  injustice  and  child  sacrifice,  and  of  tho 
moral  and  ceremonial  foulness  of  the  people,  already 
PO  often  described.  Tho  blood,  which  there  was  no 
attempt  made  to  hide,  cries  aloud,  according  to  ancient 
Semitic  ideas,  for  vengeance  (Gen.  4io*) ;  and  tho 
vengeance  falls  in  tho  shape  of  the  terrible  discipline 
thus  symbolically  described.  (Probably  the  first  clause 
of  iz  should  bo  deleted.) 

15-27.  Death  of  the  Prophet's  Wife.— But  not  only 
by  word  and  symbol,  but  in  the  experience  of  personal 
sorrow,  is  Ezekiel  a  prophet  ;md  a  sign  to  his  people. 
The  sudden  death  of  his  wife  at  this  time,  "  the  desiro 
of  his  eyes,"  for  whom  ho  was  forbidden  to  exhibit 
tho  customary  signs  of  mourning,  is  an  adumbration 
to  the  people  of  the  impending  loss  of  Jerusalem,  and 
especially  of  the  Temple,  which  was  dear  to  them  as 
his  wife  was  to  him — a  loss  too  prostrating  to  be 
lamented  in  ordinary  ways,  but  expressing  itself  in 
a  certain  stupefaction  and  a  numbing  sense  of  guilt. 
(17  alludes  to  mourning  customs  :  instead  of  men 
should  perhaps  be  read  mourning.  From  21  we  learn 
that  in  the  deportation  of  597  B.C.  some  at  least  of  tho 
children  were  left  behind.) 

When  the  day  came  that  a  fugitive  would  arrive  in 
Babylon  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
Ezekiel'a  reputation  as  a  prophet  would  be  vindicated, 
and  ho  would  be  no  more  tongue-tied  (cf.  8822). 

XXV.-XXXH.  Oracles  against  the  Foreign  Nations. 

Ezekiel's  denunciations  (1-24)  are  now  over;  with 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  his  prophecies  of 
restoration  will  begin  (33-48).  But  before  Israel  is 
restored,  those  who  are  opposed  to  her,  and  to  the 
Divine  purpose  which  is  so  mysteriously  bound  up 
with  her,  must  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  Appro 
priately  therefore,  at  this  point  come  the  oracles  against 
the  foreign  nations — first  the  near  neighbours  who  had 
insulted  and  harassed  her,  then  those  more  distant 
and  powerful.  These  oracles,  however,  were  not 
written  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  siege  ; 
some  of  them  clearly  imply  the  fall  of  the  city  (cf.  £63). 
But  they  are  appropriately  inserted  here,  as  preliminary 
to  the  restoration. 

Oracles  against  Ammon  (XXV.  1-7),  Moab  (8-11) 
Edom  (12-14),  Philistia  (15-17).— All  of  these  petty 
powers  were  ancient  hereditary  enemies  of  Israel. 
Their  enmity  dated  back  to  the  days  before  tho 
monarchy,  and  in  the  recent  disasters  and  sorrows  of 
Israel  had  expressed  itself  in  violent  and  malicious  ways. 
The  Ammonites  had  instigated  the  treacherous  murder 
of  Gedaliah,  the  Jew  whom  the  Babylonians  had  ap 
pointed  governor  of  Judah  (Jer.  4014).  The  Edoruites 
had  behaved  with  savage  malice  in  the  day  of  Jeru 
salem's  distress  (Ps.  137;),  as  also  had  the  Ammonites, 
who  stamped  and  shouted  for  joy  (Ezek.  253,6).  The 

fate  of  them  all  is  to  be  desolation  and  destruction in 

the  case  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  at  the  hands 
of  "  the  children  of  the  east,"  i.e.  the  nomads  of  tho 
Arabian  desert ;  in  the  case  of  Edom,  significantly 
enough  at  the  hands  of  Israel  herself  :  in  tho  case  of 
the  Philistines  the  agent  of  the  Divine  vengeance  is 
left  vague.  All  these  nations  will  thus  be  taught  "  that 
1  am  Yahweh,"  tho  mighty  Yahweh,  not  the  weak  God 
they  had  taken  Him  to  be,  as  they  contemplated  the 
fate  of  His  people.  The  saying  of  Moab  in  8  implies 
that  Judah  had  claimed  a  certain  pre-eminence  (cf. 
Dt,  432fT.);  in  her  noblest  representatives  she  was 
beyond  all  question  the  spiritual  superior  of  all  her 
neighbours.  (In  9  read  "  from  the  cities  of  its  border  to 
the  glory  of  tho  land  ";  the  three  cities  mentioned  are  all 


N.  of  tho  Arnon.     13,  Teman  in  north,  Dedan  in  south 
of  Edom.      16,  Cherethites  (p.  5G),  a  Philistine  tribe.) 

XXVL-XXVffl.  Oracle  against  Tyre.  — From 
Israel's  potty  neighbours  with  their  petty  spite, 
Kzekiel  turns  to  tho  great  empires  of  Tyro  (26£f.)  and 
Egypt  (29£f.).  They  too  must  go.  In  a  passage  of 
great  literary  power,  which  reveals  tho  imaginative 
genius  of  Ezekiel,  he  describes  the  brilliance  of 
Tyre,  the  range  of  her  commerce,  the  pity  and  terror 
inspired  by  her  (contemplated)  fall. 

XXVI.  Siege  and  Destruction  of  Tyre. — Tyre  is  the 
incarnation  of  unrestrained  commercialism  ;    and,   in 
the  mind  of  Ezekiei  her  doom  is  justified  by  the  malicious 
joy  with  which  she  hailed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  whom, 
as  "  tho  gate  of  the  peoples,"  she  regarded  as  in  some 
sort  a  rival,  taxing,  if  not  partially  intercepting,  the 
trade  that  passed  between  tho  south  and  Tyre  (1-6). 
The  agent  of  Tyre's  destruction  is  to  bo  Nebuchad 
rezzar,  against  whom  she  had  rebelled.     At  this  point 
there  is  a  realistic  description  of  an  ancient  siege  ;  and, 
when  at  length  the  island  city  is  taken,  it  will  ring 
with  the  unwonted  sound  of  chariot  wheels  and  horses' 
hoofs,  and  bo  reduced  in  the  end  to  a  bare  rock  (7-14). 
(The  "  pillars  "   of   n  are  probably  those  associated 
with  the  temple  of  Melkart,  the  god  worshipped  in 
Tyre.     Even  he  could  not  save  his  city.) 

Then  the  maritime  states  involved  in  tho  commerce 
of  Tyre  are  finely  imagined  as  moved  by  her  fall  to 
deep  and  genuine  sorrow,  which  they  express  in  a 
dirgo  (15-18);  and,  as  the  city  sinks  beneath  the 
waves,  the  prophet  follows  her  with  his  imagination 
in  her  descent  to  tho  great  primeval  wastes  of  tho 
nether  world,  from  which  she  is  to  rise  nevermore 
(19-21).  (In  20  instead  of  "  and  I  will  set  glory  "  read 
something  like  "  nor  remain  "  :  cf.  LXX.) 

XXVII.  The  Dirge  over  Tyre.— The  interest  of  tho 
brilliant  poem  that  follows  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
description  of  the  commerce   of   Tyro   in  a  passage 
(9&-25a)  remarkable  alike  for  its  textual  difficulty  and 
for  its  importance  as  a  source  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
trade  of  the  ancient  world.     Tyre  is  compared  to  a 
gallant  ship,  of  finished  beauty,  with  equipments  the 
finest  and  costliest,  manned  and  piloted  by  the  most 
skilful  of  sailors  (1-9).     In  5,  Senir --=  Herrnon.     In  6, 
Kittim  =  Cyprus.     In    7,    Elishah    possibly = Italy   or 
Sicily.     In  8,  Zidon,  N.  of  Tyro  :   Arvad,  N.  of  Zidon  : 
Gebal,  between  Zidon  and  Arvad. 

Then  follows  (96-250)  a  gorgeous  account  of  the 
commerce  of  Tyre,  the  varied  commodities  which  were 
brought  to  her  (as  mistress  of  the  seas), and  the  distant 
lands  from  which  they  came.  In  the  description  of 
the  lands  a  certain  order  is  observable  :  (a)  the  Mediter 
ranean  shores,  (b)  Eastern  lands  in  three  parallel  lines 
drawn  from  south  to  north.  Two  verses  (icf.)  describe 
the  mercenaries  of  Tyre.  (By  Lud  and  Put,  if  not  also 
Persia  in  10,  are  probably  meant  African  peoples. 
Gammadim  (n)  ig  quite  obscure.  Tarshish  (12)  in  S. 
Spain:  Ja  van  =  Ionia  or  Greece:  Tubal  and  Meshcch 
(Ps.  1205*),  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Black  Sea.  Togarmah 
(14)= Armenia.  For  Syria  ( 1 6 )  read  Edom.  Note  the 
products  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  17.  Minnith,  an 
Ammonite  town.  Pannag,  unknown,  should  perhaps  bo 
donag~vrax.  Helbon  (18),  slightly  N.  of  Damascus. 
The  first  sentence  of  19  should  probably  read,  "  From 
Uzal  " — in  S.  Arabia — "  came  well-wrought  iron." 
Dedan  (20),  S.  of  Edom.  Kedar  (21),  N.  of  Arabia, 
Sheba  (22),  in  S.  Arabia.  Raamah,  possibly  near 
Persian  Gulf.  Haran  (23),  in  Mesopotamia,  associated 
with  Abraham.  Canneh,  site  unknown.  Eden  on 
middle  of  Euphrates.  Chilmad  (23)  unknown.) 

With  wares  from  all  these  far-off  lands  the  gallant 
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ship  (i.e.  Tyre)  is  laden,  and  rowed  out  to  the  high 
sead,  where"  she  is  wrecked  by  a  mighty  east  wind 
(symbolic  of  Nebuchadrezzar).  Very  graphic  is  the 
description  of  the  ship,  her  wares  and  company,  en- 
gulied  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  (26-28).  (In  28, "  suburbs  " 
perhaps  surrounding  regions).  Then  the  other  sea 
peoples  with  whom  Tyre  traded,  and  who  are  them 
selves  involved  in  her  ruin,  utter  a  dirge  in  expression 
of  their  amazement  and  sorrow  (29-36). 

XXVIII.  Tyre's  Fall  from  Heaven.—In  a  remarkable 
passage,  Ezekiel  now  conceives  the  pride  of  Tyre  as  in 
carnate  in  her  king.  The  detail  is  ofter  obscure  and  diffi 
cult,  reminiscent  of  a  mythological  background  similar 
to  Gen.  3.  The  commercial  genius  and  success  of  Tyro 
{lushed  her  with  impious  pride  :  she  fancied  herself 
divine.  But  her  marvellous  "  wisdom "  was  only 
commercial  wisdom ;  she  had  no  instinct  for  the 
worship  of  anything  but  herself  and  her  abounding 
prosperity  :  so  the  terrible  Babylonians  must  come 
and  lay  them  low  in  an  unhonoured  death  (i-io).  A 
dirge  is  then  sung  over  the  fallen  genius  of  Tyre,  im 
personated  by  her  king.  Once  he  had  walked  in  the 
garden  of  God,  fair,  wise,  and  resplendent,  companion 
of  the  cherubs  who  guard  the  holy  abode  ;  but  for  his 
pride  he  was  hurled  out  of  Paradise — symbol  of  the 
ruin  to  which  Tyre's  commercial  pride  will  bring  her. 
(In  12  the  meaning  of  "  thou  sealost  up  the  sum  "  is 
quite  uncertain,  as  also  "  tabrets  and  pipes  "  in  13. 
For  "  the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth  "  (14),  which 
is  more  than  obscure,  should  possibly  be  read  "  (set) 
among  the  cherubs  was  thy  dwelling."  The  last  clause 
of  16  should  perhaps  be  read,  "  the  cherubs  with 
whom  thou  hadst  converse,  drove  thee  out,  etc.  " 
cf.  LXX.  The  "  fiery  stones  "  suggests  the  super 
natural  glories  of  the  sacred  mountain.  [It  should 
perhaps  be  mentioned  that  J.  G.  Frazer  (Adonis,  Attis, 
Osiris,  i.  114f  )  connects  the  walking  "in  the  midst  of 
the  stones  of  fire'1  with  the  custom  of  the  fire-walk, 
which  may  have  been  an  amelioration  of  an  earlier 
custom  of  burning  alive,  or,  as  is  suggested  in  Balder 
the  Beautiful,  ii.  Iff.,  "merely  a  stringent  form  of  puri 
fication." — A.  S.  P.] — For  "  sanctuaries  "  in  18,  per 
haps  "  holiness."  In  16-19  the  conduct  and  fate  of 
the  king  tend  to  be  merged  in  that  of  the  city.) 

Zidon  shares  in  the  doom  of  Tyre  (20-23),  and  their 
destruction  is  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ulti 
mate  restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  glory  and  "  holi 
ness  "  of  Yahweh,  which  the  restoration  of  Israel  and 
the  destruction  of  her  enemies  will  so  signally  illustrate 
(24-26).  These  verses  (24-26)  really  furnish  us  with  the 
key  to  the  whole  section  25-32. 

XXIX  .-XXXII.  Oracle  against  Egypt.— Next  and 
last  to  be  denounced  is  Egypt,  the  great  rival  of  Baby 
lon,  and  consequently  the  opponent  of  Yahweh's  pur 
pose.  The  separate  oracles  were  written  either  not 
long  before  (29 1)  or  not  long  after  (32 1)  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  An  Egyptian  army  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  city  during  the  siege  (Jer.  37s) ;  probably  296 
is  a  warning  of  the  futility  of  this  attempt,  while  302 1 
may  definitely  refer  to  its  repulse  by  the  Babylonians. 
XXIX.  1-16.  The  Fall  and  Restoration  of  Egypt— 
Pharaoh  (who  incarnates  the  genius  of  Egypt,  cf.  28), 
Lord  of  the  Nile,  is  compared  to  a  crocodile  (no  unapt 
symbol  of  the  clumsy  strength  of  Egypt)  caught  and 
flung  upon  the  wilderness  (=the  battlefield)  to  be  de 
voured.  This  ia  the  doom  of  his  blasphemous  pride  ( 3) ; 
Israel  will  have  good  reason  to  learn  the  folly  of  trust 
ing  Egypt  (1-7).  (In  7  for  "  shoulder  "  read  "  hand  " 
with  LXX,  and  for  "  to  be  at  a  stand  "  read  "  to 
shake.")  The  real  meaning  of  the  allegory  is  at  one* 
made  plain  in  8-12.  A  sword  (Nebuchadrezzar's : 


cf.  30 10)  will  work  havoc  and  desolation  throughout 
the  length  of  the  land,  from  Migdol  (which  should  be 
read  instead  of  "  tower  "  in  10)  in  the  north-east,  to 
Seveneh  (now  Assouan)  in  the  extreme  south.  Egypt's 
desolation  and  exile  are  to  last,  like  Judah's  (46)  forty 
years  :  then  she  will  be  restored,  but  to  a  position  of 
no  political  importance,  so  that  Israel  will  be  no  more 
tempted  to  commit  the  "  sin  "  of  trusting  her  (13-16). 
(Pathros  in  14  =  Upper  Egypt.) 

XXIX.  17-20.  Egypt  and  Tyre.— This  little  oracle, 
the  latest  in  the  book  (570  B.C.),  is  one  of  the  most  re 
markable.  It  is  a  practical  admission  that  Ezekiel's 
elaborate  prophecy  of  the  ruin  of  Tyre  (26ff.)  had  not 
been  fulfilled  ;  and  it  announces  that  the  Babylonian 
soldiers,  whose  shoulders  had  been  galled  by  the  navvy 
work  involved  in  the  erection  of  a  mole  between  the 
mainland  and  the  island,  and,  in  general,  by  the  hard 
ship  of  the  siege,  which  is  said  by  Josophus  to  have 
lasted  thirteen  years,  would  not  go  unrewarded.  They 
had  failed  to  win  the  spoil  of  Tyre — either  because  the 
siege  was  unsuccessful  or  because  Tyre  capitulated  on 
very  favourable  terms — but  in  its  stead,  Ezekiel  here 
promises  them  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  with  the  spoil 
which  conquest  assured.  This  promise  further  shows 
that  Ezokiel's  forecast  of  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  uttered 
sixteen  years  before  (29ff.),  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
But  the  passage  also  shows  the  splendid  candour  of  the 
prophet,  in  allowing  these  unfulfilled  oracles  to  stand 
in  his  book  ;  and  this  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  proof 
that,  in  the  mind  of  Ezekiel,  they  either  had  been  or 
would  be  essentially  fulfilled.  For  essentially  the 
prophecies  mean  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  place 
in  the  world  for  a  godless  commercialism  or  for  a 
policy  blended  of  conceit  and  shuffling  insincerity. 

21.  Possibly  these  unfulfilled  oracles  had  discredited 
Ezekiel  and  again  compelled  him  to  silence.  But  in 
this,  possibly  his  last  utterance,  he  looks  forward  with 
joyful  confidence  both  to  his  own  future  and  that  of 
Israel.  (Horn = strength,  prosperity.) 

XXX.  The  Desolation  of  Egypt.— The  interrupted  de 
nunciation  of  Egypt  is  resumed.  The  neighbours  and 
allies  will  be  involved  in  her  ruin,  which  is  to  be  effected 
by  Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  "terrible"  army  (1-12). 
(In  5,  for  "Put  and  Lud  "  see  27io:  for  "mingled 
people  "  read  "  Arabians."  For  "  Cub,"  read  "  Lub  " 
=  Lybians ;  and  for  the  next  clause  read  "  the 
Cretans.") 

The  collapse  of  Egypt  is  then  described  in  detail, 
the  towns  which  are  singled  out  for  special  mention 
being  all  of  religious,  political,  or  military  importance 
(13-19).  (In  13,  the  LXX  omits  the  clause  referring  to 
"  idols,"  and  rightly  reads  "  magnates  "  for  "  images." 
Noph  (Is.  19i3*)=Memphis  (near  Cairo),  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt.  Pathros= Upper  Egypt.  Zoan  (I«. 
19n*),  on  the  second  easterly  arm  of  the  Nile.  No 
(Nah.  38*)=Thebes,  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  Sin  = 
Pelusium.  on  eastern  frontier.  Aven  should  be  On  = 
Heliopolis.  Pi-beseth  =  Bubastis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  like 
On.  Tehaphnehes,  a  fortress  near  Pelusium.  In  18, 
for  "  yokes  "  read  "  sceptres.") 

The  next  oracle  (20-26)  announces  that  the  threat 
has  already  been  partially  fulfilled.  Nebuchadrezzar, 
who  is  really  Yahweh's  servant  and  wields  Yahweh's 
sword  (cf.  21s)  has  already  broken  one  arm  of  Pharaoh, 
so  that  it  can  no  longer  hold  the  sword — an  allusion 
apparently  to  Egypt's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve 
the  beleaguered  Jerusalem  (cf.  Jer.  37s).  All  these 
experiences  are  designed  to  teach  Egypt  the  power  and 
character  of  Yahweh.  (In  21,  roller  =  bandage. ) 

XXXI.  Fallen  is  the  Mighty  Cedar.— In  this  striking 
poem,  Pharaoh  (  =  Egypt)  is  likened  to  a  cedar  of  sur- 
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prising  height  and  beauty,  fed  by  the  waters  of  the 
deep  (i.e.  the  Nile)  and  giving  shelter  to  birds  and 
beasts  (i.e.  protection  to  dependent  peoples).  For 
beauty,  height,  luxuriance  no  tree  (=  nation)  could 
compare  with  it — it  was  the  envy  of  all  (1-9).  (In  3 
delete  "  the  Assyrian,"  and  read  simply,  "  there  was 
a  cedar,"  etc.  For  "thick  boughs"  read  "clouds" 
with  LXX.  In  4  for  "  the  trees  of  the  field,"  read 
"  its  soil.") 

But  the  mighty  Nebuchadrezzar,  with  his  terrible 
army,  will  send  it  crashing  with  a  blow,  boughs  and  . 
branches  will  be  scattered  over  mountain  and  valley, 
those  whom  once  it  sheltered  will  sit  in  triumph  on 
its  ruins  ;  and  its  fate  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  others 
not  to  lift  themselves  haughtily  (10-14).  (In  12  water 
courses  =  ravines.  In  14  the  trees  =  nations.) 

15-18.  Its  fall  would  be  widely  mourned — by 
Lebanon,  on  which  it  grew,  and  by  the  waters,  which 
nourished  it.  Others  fainted  away  at  the  thought  that 
the  like  might  happen  to  themselves.  The  trees 
(i.e.  the  other  dead  nations)  in  the  underworld  would 
bo  "  comforted  "  to  find  this  mighty  cedar  (Egypt) 
sharing  their  fate.  Thus  would  this  incomparable  tree 
— Pharaoh  and  his  multitude — be  brought  down  :  like 
the  unburied  slain  they  would  lie  dishonoured  in  the 
underworld.  (In  15  omit  "  I  covered,"  and  read,  "  I 
caused  the  deep  to  mourn  for  him."  16.  "  Hell," 
i.e.  Sheol,  the  underworld.  17.  "  They  that  were  his 
arm,"  read  perhaps  "  his  helpers."  18.  Circumcision 
was  important  in  Egypt :  this  explains  the  peculiar 
horror  of  their  fate  in  Shcol.) 

XXXII.  1-16.  The  Dirge  over  Pharaoh.— A  dirge  is 
now  sung  over  Pharaoh,  in  which  he  is  likened,  as  before 
(293),  to  a  crocodile— brutal  and  turbulent ;  but  Yahweh 
will  catch  him  in  His  net,  and  hurl  his  huge  dripping 
carcase  over  mountain  and  valley,  to  be  devoured 
by  beasts  and  birds.  Pharaoh,  the  brilliant  luminary 
(the  figure  changes  hero),  shall  be  extinguished  ;  and 
other  nations,  when  they  behold  Egypt's  fate,  shall 
tremble  at  the  thought  that  the  like  may  happen  to 
themselves.  All  this  means  in  plain  terms  (11-15)  that 
Egypt  will  bo  devastated  by  the  king  of  Babylon. 
(2.  The  opening  words  of  the  dirge  are  obscure  :  either 
"  thou  didst  liken  thyself  to  a  young  lion,  etc.,  but 
art  only  a  river  monster  "  ;  or  "  a  young  lion  ...  is 
come  upon  thee."  "  Rivers  "  should  perhaps  be 
nostrils,  and  the  reference  to  blowing  water.  6  should 
perhaps  read,  "  I  will  water  the  land  with  thine  out 
flow  " — blood  being  a  correct  gloss.  9,  for  "  destruc 
tion  "  read  (LXX)  "  captives."  14  means  that  the 
land,  being  desolated  (15),  will  be  absolutely  still — it 
and  its  waters). 

XXXII.  17-32.  The  Descent  of  Egypt  to  the  Lower 
World. — This,  the  last  oracle  against  Egypt,  is  unusually 
fascinating,  whether  wo  consider  its  sombre  imagina 
tion,  its  literary  power,  or  its  religious  importance.  It 
describes  the  descent  of  Pharaoh  and  his  multitude 
to  the  underworld,  and  the  ironical  welcome  (cf.  Is.  14gf .) 
which  they  there  receive  from  the  heroes  of  the  olden 
time.  There  appear  to  be  two  divisions  in  Sheol — one 
for  those  heroes  who  have  been  honourably  buried,  the 
other  for  such  as  the  uncircumcised  and  those  who 
have  enjoyed  no  funeral  rites.  In  that  world  the 
national  distinctions  of  this  live  on.  Significantly 
enough,  seven  nations  are  mentioned,  four  great  and 
three  small — Assyria,  Elam  (south  of  Assyria),  Meshech 
and  Tubal  (cf.  27 13),  Edom,  the  North  (perhaps  the 
Syrians),  and  Zidon — and  each  is  in  a  place  by  itself, 
the  graves  of  the  people  grouped  round  the  grave  of 
then:  king.  The  mighty  warriors  of  old  who  went 
down  to  Sheol  with  their  armour,  and  are  still  recog 


nisable  by  th«ir  awords  and  shields  (27),  greet  the  new 
comers  with  the  words,  "  Descend  ye,  lie  ye  down 
with  the  uncircumcised  "  (21  :  so  LXX).  But  the 
power  of  them  all  is  departed  :  so  terrible  as  they 
were  in  this  world,  they  are  terrible  no  more  (cf.  Is. 
14io) :  and  Pharaoh  is  "comforted"  (cf.  31i6)  to  find 
that  they  too  are  in  the  pit.  The  weird  effect  of  the 
passage  is  heightened  by  the  repetitions.  (The  last 
half  of  20  is  obscure.  In  27  for  "  uncircumcisod  "  read 
"  olden  time  "  with  LXX  ;  and  for  "  iniquities  "  read 
"  shields."  In  32  for  "  I  have  put  "  read  "  he  put.") 
XXXIII.-XXXIX.  Changes  and  Preparations  Neces 
sary  for  the  Blessed  Future. 

Now  that  the  security  of  Israel  for  the  days  to  come 
is  guaranteed  by  the  destruction  of  the  foreign  nations, 
the  mood  of  the  prophet  changes — the  old  "  rebellious 
house  "  (£5)  gives  place  to  "  the  children  of  my  people  " 
(882) — and  he  passes  on  to  his  programme  of  recon 
struction.  The  turning-point  is  constituted  by  the 
definite  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  brought 
to  Babylon  by  one  who  had  escaped  (21).  Ezckiel's 
gloomy  threats,  so  long  ignored  or  disbelieved,  have  at 
last  been  fulfilled  ;  his  prophetic  reputation  is  con 
firmed  ;  and  he  is  now  free  to  utter  his  message  of 
hope  and  promise,  to  prepare  his  people,  and  to  help 
them  to  prepare  themselves,  for  the  blessed  future, 
with  its  restoration  and  reorganisation  of  Israel,  which 
he  so  confidently  anticipates.  The  first  and  funda 
mental  item  on  his  programme  is  the 

Need  of  a  Deepened  Sense  of  Personal  Responsibility 
(XXXIII.),  and  this  alike  for  himself  and  his  hearers. 

1-9.  He  feels  that  ho  is  responsible  for  them,  and 
that  they  are  responsible  for  themselves.  He  com 
pares  himself,  as  once  before  (816-21),  to  a  watchman 
whose  duty  is  to  raise  the  alarm  in  case  of  impending 
danger  ;  so  it  is  his,  in  view  of  the  crisis,  to  care  for 
and  warn  individual  souls. 

10-20.  But  the  people  are  despondent,  stupefied  by 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  city  (21),  sullenly  at  last 
admitting  their  guilt,  but  believing  themselves  to  lie 
under  the  irrevocable  ban  of  their  past.  This  is  the 
mood  which  Ezekiel  sets  himself  strenuously  to  combat. 
This  he  does  by  telling  them  (a)  that  God  is  gracious 
and  yearns  not  for  the  destruction  but  for  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner  ;  (6)  that  the  important  thing  is  not 
what  a  man  has  been,  but  what  he  is  and  what  he 
allows  himself  to  become  ;  (c)  that  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  "  turn  "  and  live,  and  that,  when  once  he  haa 
been  warned,  the  responsibility  is  his,  so  that  it  is  idle 
to  challenge  the  Divine  ways  as  inequitable.  In  all 
this  there  is  surely  a  very  real  gospel  (cf.  with  the 
whole  passage,  ch.  18). 

21-29.  This  message  of  comfort  to  the  exiles  stands 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  word  of  doom  announced 
against  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  occupation 
of  Judah  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  News  of  this  event, 
which  reached  the  exiles  six  months  after  it  took  place, 
confirmed  Ezokiel's  predictions,  established  his  reputa 
tion  as  a  true  prophet  (30),  and  enabled  him  to  declare 
his  message  from  this  time  on  without  sense  of  re 
straint.  Those  in  the  homeland  whom  ho  denounces 
regarded  themselves  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  and 
true  heirs  of  the  land.  But  their  violent  and  immoral 
life  (the  mention  of  the  "  sword  "  in  26  perhaps  points 
to  their  being  implicated  in  the  assassination  of 
Gedaliah ;  cf.  Jer.  41)  shows  that  they  are  no  true 
children  of  Abraham  :  and  they  will  pay  the  penalty 
in  another  desolating  invasion  of  the  land  (a  threat 
fulfilled  by  the  invasion  of  581  B.C.  ;  cf.  Jer.  6230). 

30-33.  A  vivid  picture  is  here  presented  of  the 
popularity  now  enjoyed  by  Ezekiel,  and  of  the  pleasant 
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impression  he  made.  But  he  is  too  earnest  to  be  misled 
by  these  things  ;  for,  though  the  people  listen,  they 
do  not  heed.  Lies  are  in  their  mouths  (so  LXX  in  31) 
and  their  heart  is  set  on  gain  :  and  once  again  they 
will  loam  how  true  his  stern  word  has  been. 

XXXIV.  1-10.  Importance  of  Good  Government. — 
But  besides  moral  excellence  on  the  part  of  its  citizens 
(33)  a  state  needs  good  government.     This  chapter  is 
a  very  severe  indictment  of   the  rulers  or  kings  of 
Israel  in  the  past,  who  are  compared  to  shepherd;? — 
and  the  figure  is  maintained  throughout  the  chapter — 
that  have  neglected  or  abused  the  flock.     Governors 
should  govern  in  the  interests  of  the  governed ;  but  those 
"  shepherds  "  had  used  their  power  to  feed  themselves 
and  not  the  flock-  --they  are  even  compared  in  10  to 
ravenous  beasts  (notice  "mouth'').     It  was  this  mis- 
government  that  iii  part  accounted  for  the  miseries, 
the  defeats,  the  exile  of  Israel. 

11-16.  Therefore  these  evil  shepherds  must  be  re 
placed  by  none  other  than  Yahweh  Himself,  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  who  will  lovingly  tend  them, 
and  seek  them  out  on  the  dark  and  cloudy  day,  and 
bring  them  back  (i.e.  from  exile)  to  their  own  true 
pasture-land.  (In  16  for  "  destroy  "  read,  with  LXX 
"  watch  over.") 

17-22.  But  among  the  flock  there  were  differences 
too,  the  strong  (i.r.  the  rich)  treating  the  weak  with 
selfishness  and  brutality.  This  too  will  end. 

23-31.  In  the  coming  dayj,  v.iiile  Yaltweh  will 
indeed  be  chief  Shepherd,  there  will  still  be  an  earthly 
shepherd,  to  correspond  to  the  old  order  of  evil  shep 
herds :  in  plain  words,  the  monarchy  will  continue,  but 
the  monarch  will  have  a  real  .  !  i']:herd  heart.  His  title, 
"  my  servant  David,"  by  no  means  implies  the  resur 
rection  of  the  dead  king  of  the  olden  times,  but  only  a 
succession  (or  the  first  of  a  succession)  of  rulers  con 
tinuing  the  Davidic  line,  or  possibly  even  only  one 
who  will  rule  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  David.  Instead 
of  the  divided  kingdom,  whose  component  parts 
(Israel  and  Judah)  had  run  their  parallel  and  sometimes 
hostile  course  for  centuries,  will  be  the  united  kingdom, 
under  one  shepherd,  i.e.  one  king.  Then  will  come  the 
glorious  Messianic  days,  the  "  covenant  of  peace  "  or 
welfare,  whoso  leading  features  will  be  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  the  extirpation  of  its  wild  beasts,  the  security 
of  its  people  from  native  and  foreign  oppressors. 
(26.  "My  hill"  =  Zion.  But  perhaps  we  should  read, 
"  I  will  give  showers  of  rain  in  their  season/') 

XXXVf.  The  Occupation  of  the  Land. — Indispensable 
to  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  the  possession  of  Canaan 
— Israel's  land  and  Yahweh's  land  (35io). 

XXXV.  The  Destruction  of  Edom.— The  land  had  at 
the  time  been  threatened,  if  not  actually  overrun,  by 
the  Edomites  (2;  Mount  Seir  =  Edom),  between  whom 
and  Israel  there  had  been  from  time  immemorial  a  per 
sistent  hereditary  feud  (5;   cf.  Gen.  2740).     Possibly 
the   land,    including   the   old   northern   and  southern 
kingdoms  (10),  had  been  given  (12)  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
in  return  for  the  support  Edom  had  rendered  to  the 
Babylonians  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Ps.  1377).    The 
restoration  of  Israel  must,   therefore,   be  guaranteed 
by  the  destruction  of  Edom  (cf.  2612-14).     But  this 
destruction  is  morally  justified  on  three  grounds  :  (a)  by 
Edom's  cruel  and  ineradicable  antipathy  to  Israel  (5) ; 
(b)  by  her  occupation  of  Israel's  soil  and  her  implicit 
challenge  of  Yahweh  (10)  ;    (c)  by  her  blasphemous 
pride.     Her   penalty  is,    therefore,   to   be   desolation, 
utter  and  irrevocable  ;   and  by  her  extinction  the  way 
is  cleared  for  Israel. 

XXXVI.  1-15.  The    Restoration    and    Renewal    of 
Israel's  Land.— This  chapter  is  brilliant  with  hope  and 


promise.  First  comes  a  fine  apostrophe  (1-15),  tremu 
lous  with  emotion  (cf.  4),  to  the  mountain  land  ol 
Israel  (contrast  ch.  6).  Mocked  and  desolated  as  it 
had  been  by  the  enemy,  and  especially  by  Edom, 
Yahweh,  whose  own  honour  has  been  involved  in  these 
insults  to  His  laud,  solemnly  vows  that  the  enemy 
shall  be  overtaken  by  the  doom  which  they  had  brought 
upon  Israel  (1-7).  His  favour,  however,  would  re 
store  Israel's  mountain  land,  which,  in  the  near  future 
(8)  would  bo  more  fertile,  prosperous,  and  populous 
than  ever  before.  Never  again,  as  in  the  days  gone 
by,  would  she  devour  her  people  (13)  by  war,  or  pesti 
lence,  or  infertility  (8-15).  (For  "to  cast  it  out  "  in 
5,  read  perhaps  ''  to  possess  it.")  At  this  point  the 
vision  of  the  renewed  land  glides  naturally  into  a 
vision  of  the  renewed  people,  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  ch.  37. 

XXXVI.  16-38.  The  Cleansing  and  Renewing  of  the 
People. — This  is  a  passage  of  peculiar  interest  and  im 
portance,  carrying  us  as  it  does  far  into  the  mind  and 
theology  of  Ezekiel.  First,  we  are  reminded  that  Israel's 
sins — of  bloodshed  (whether  child  sacrifice  or  judicial 
murder)  and  idolatry — had  obliged  Yahweh  to  drive 
them  into  exile.     In  this  way  they  had  "  profaned  Hio 
holy  name   among   the   nations,"   who,   according   to 
ancient  notions,  naturally  regarded  Him  as  a  worthless 
God,  because  apparently  weak  and  unable  to  protect 
His  people.     To  vindicate  His  holiness,  therefore,  and 
to  reassert  His  reputation,  as  it  were,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
world  which  misunderstands  Him  and  fails  to  recogniso 
the    moral    reasons    for    His    temporary    rejection    of 
Israel,  He  decrees  and  arranges  for  her  restoration  to 
her  own  land.     But  the  significant  thing  in  Ezekiel  is 
that  He  is  said  to  do  this  not  out  of  love  for  Israel, 
but  for  His  holy  name's  sake,  i.e.  to  vindicate  His  char 
acter   which    has    been    aspersed    and    misunderstood 

(17-23). 

But  for  this  restoration  the  people  must  be  worthily 
prepared :  (a)  by  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins — sym 
bolised  by  the  cleansing  water  (25)  ;  (b)  by  the  gift  of 
the  new  heart  or  spirit  (i.e.  disposition  or  nature),  im 
pressionable,  responsive  to  the  Divine  appeal,  obedient 
to  the  Divine  demands  (26f.).  Then  the  whole  country 
will  be  blessed  with  fertility  ;  and  this  marvellous 
transformation  of  the  situation,  this  expression  of 
Yahweh's  unmerited  grace,  has  the  double  effect  of 
leading  Israel  to  loathe  herself  for  her  sins  (31)  and 
the  surrounding  nations  to  recognise  the  sublime  power 
of  Yahweh  (ssf.).  With  the  population  of  tho  land 
reduced,  and  many  in  exile,  so  brilliant  a  prospect 
seemed  remote  enough  ;  but  to  meet  this  mood  of 
dejection,  the  prophet  promises  that  in  those  days 
men  will  be  as  numerous  as  the  sheep  that  flock  into 
Jerusalem  for  sacrifice  at  the  sacred  festivals. 

XXXVII.  1-14.  The  Resurrection  of  the  People.— 
Those  fair  ideals,  however,  cannot  abolish  the  melan 
choly  reality.     Tho  truth  is  that  the  exiled  people  are 
as  good  as  dead  and  in  their  graves  ( i  if. ).     Over  their 
despondent  words  the  imagination  of  Ezekiel  broods 
till   once,  hi   an   ecstatic  mood  (i),  he  seemed  to  see 
a  valley  filled    with    bones,    multitudinous,  dry,  and 
loosely  scattered — for  they  have  not  even  the  coherence 
of   skeletons — so    that   there   seemed   no    promise    or 
possibility  of  life.     He  hears  a  Divine  voice — it  is  the 
voice   of   his   own   heart — asking,  "  Can   these    bones 
live  ?  "  and  gradually  it  is  borne  in  upon  him  that  the 
resuscitation  of    the  national  life  is  not  beyond  the 
power  of  God.       If  the  breath  of  the  Divine  life  be 
breathed  through  it,  then  the  people  may  yet  rise  to 
their  feet.     It  is  of  deep  significance  that  the  Divine 
resuscitating  word  has  to  be  spoken  by  the  prophet 
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himself.  This  is  historically  true  of  tlio  place  of  Ezekiel 
in  the  revival  of  Jewish  nationalism,  and  profoundly 
suggestive  also  of  the  place  of  the  modern  preacher 
in  national  life.  With  weird  dramatic  power  the 
quickening  of  the  dead  valley  is  described,  step  by 
f:tep,  until  the  once  dry  bones,  brought  together, 
clothed  with  flesh  and  vivified  by  the  mysterious  power 
of.  God,  stand  like  an  organised  army — a  telling  symbol, 
as  12-14  explain,  of  the  coming  revival  of  Israel's 
national  life,  and  her  restoration  to  her  own  land. 
(The  mystery  of  this  powerful  passage  is  heightened 
by  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Hebrew  for  vfind, 
breath,  and  spirit. ) 

15-28.  But  the  nation,  thus  quickened  and  restored, 
must  be  divided  no  more  into  two  kingdoms  (Judah 
and  Israel)  as  it  had  been  since  the  rupture  in  937  B.C. 
The  unity,  so  dear  to  the  prophet's  heart,  is  symboli 
cally  indicated  by  joining  one  stick  marked  "  Judah 
and  tho  associated  tribes  "  (i.e.  Benjamin  and  Simeon) 
to  another  marked  "  Joseph,  i.e.  Ephraim  and  the 
associated  tribes  "  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Just  as 
there  is  to  be  one  undivided  kingdom,  so  ther«  must  be 
one  king,  ruling  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  David,  over 
a  cleansed  and  obedient  people,  devoted  to  the  true 
religion,  and  abhorring  idolatry.  The  land  will  be 
theirs  for  ever  and  the  dynasty  everlasting  ;  and  the 
guarantee  01  the  "  covenant  of  peace  "  between  Israel 
and  her  God  will  be  the  presence  of  His  sanctuary  in 
the  midst  of  them,  which  would  prove  to  the  world  at 
large  that  Yahweh  had  "  sanctified  "  them,  i.e.  chosen 
them  out  of  all  nations  and  set  them  apart.  (In  23,  for 
"  dwelling  places,"  read,  with  LXX,  "  backeilidinga.' 
With  24  cf.  3423.) 

XXXVII!!.  The  Final  Triumph  of  Yahweh  and  Estab 
lishment  of  Israel. — Now  that  Israel  is  regenerated  and 
restored,  and  her  nearer  neighbours  annihilated,  her 
future  security  might  seem  to  be  guaranteed,  and  the 
power,  "  holiness,"  uniqueness,  and  Godhead  of 
Yahweh  abundantly  and  permanently  vindicated. 
But  another  act  in  the  great  drama  of  revelation  and 
redemption  has  yet  to  take  place.  The  more  distant 
heathen  peoples  must  also  be  brought  to  the  conviction 
that  Yahweh  is  Lord.  So  they  are  represented — and 
in  this  Ezekiel  is  unique — as  at  soina  future  day  attack 
ing  the  holy  land  and  perishing  to  a  man  ingloriously. 
Thus  Israel's  future  is  permanently  guaranteed  and 
Y  ah  we  h. 'a  uniqueness  vindicated. 

XXXViII.  Gog's  Invasion  (1-9),  Design  (10-16),  and 
Destruction  (17-23). — Gog,  of  the  land  of  Magog,  seems 
from  the  names  of  the  peoples  that  follow  (cf.  27 13) 
to  represent  the  mysterious  hordes  of  the  north,  and 
were  probably  suggested  to  Ezekiel  by  the  Scythian 
invasion  (cj.  39s)  of  Western  Asia  about  630  B.C.  He, 
with  a  confederacy  of  peoples  from  the  extreme  south 
(27 10, 14  :  Gomer— Cimmerians  or  Cappadocians),  is 
summoned  by  Yahweh  to  swoop  down  upon  the  land 
of  Israel,  which  has  long  since  recovered  from  her 
desolation  and  is  now  enjoying  security  and  prosperity. 
(In  8,  "  visited  "=  :"  mustered  for  service.") 

10-16.  The  security  is  pictorially  suggested  by  the 
defenceless  condition  of  the  cities,  which  are  without 
walla,  bars,  or  gates.  This  is  Gog's  opportunity,  and 
he  comes  against  Israel  with  Arab  slave  dealers  in  his 
train  (cf.  2715,22)  and  thoughts  of  plunder  and  destruc 
tion  in  his  heart,  lured  all  unwittingly  by  Yahweh  to 
his  own  destruction,  which  will  redound  to  the  glory 
of  Yahweh.  (In  12,  for  "  thine  hand  "  read,  with  LXX, 
"  my  hand."  In  13,  for  "  young  lions  "  read  "  traders  " 
or  perhaps  "  Cyprians."  In  14,  for  "  know  it  "  read, 
with  LXX,  "  bestir  thyself.") 

17-23.  This   experience   is   in   fulfilment  of  earlier 


prophecies — Ezekiel  may  be  thinking  oi  prophecies  like 
Zeph.  1,  Jer.  3-6,  with  their  intimations  of  Scythian 
invasion.  Then,  when  those  motley  hordes  were 
gathered  on  tho  soil  of  Israel,  there  would  come  a 
fearful  earthquake  and  Yahweh  would  send  every  sort 
of  terror  (so,  with  LXX,  should  be  read  the  first  clause 
of  21) — the  terrors  being  elaborated  in  22 — which 
would  inspire  those  alien  hosts  with  supernatural  panic 
culminating  in  their  mutual  destruction.  Thus  would 
Yahweh's  greatness  and  "  holiness  "  be  revealed  before 
till  the  world. 

XXXIX.  1-10.  Gos's  Destruction  and  Burial.— This 
chapter  does  little  more  than  repeat,  with  variations, 
the  message  of  the  last.  The  slain  hordes  lie  thick 
upon  Israel's  mountains  and  fields,  to  be  devoured  by 
beasts  and  birds.  Yahweh,  whose  power  is  not 
limited  to  His  own  land,  will  send  His  destructive  fire 
upon  the  enemy's  land  and  his  islands  in  the  Black 
(or  Mediterranean  ?)  Sea.  This  is  tho  great  day  (8)  of 
which  the  prophets  have  spoken,  and  its  doings  will 
convince  the  world  of  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's  God. 
So  great  would  be  the  destruction  that  Israel,  which 
was  poor  in  wood,  would  find  weapons  enough  of  the 
invaders  to  burn  as  fuel  for  seven  years.  Thus  tha 
spoilers  would  be  spoiled — a  precious  thought  to  later 
Judaism,  as  we  see  from  the  sanguinary  and  vindictive 
temper  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

11-16.  To  cleanse  the  holy  land  from  the  defilement 
caused  by  the  corpses  of  these  heathen  hordes,  ths 
common  people  were  to  spend  seven  months  in  collect 
ing  and  burying  them,  in  a  place  appointed  for  that 
purpose  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  after  that,  to 
ensure  the  absolute  holiness  of  the  land,  permanent 
officials  were  to  be  appointed  to  go  through  it  scrupu 
lously  marking  every  spot  where  even  a  bone  was 
found' — that  it  might  be  buried  in  the  proper  place, 
and  the  land  cleansed  of  all  defilement.  (In  n  after 
'"  place  "  add,  with  LXX,  "  of  renown."  For  "  of 
them  that  pass  through,'"  read  with  different  pointing 
"  of  the  Abarim,"  i.e.  some  valley  at  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  "  it  shall  stop,  etc."  wo  should 
perhaps  read,  "  and  they— the  Israelites — shall  close 
(the  mouth  of)  the  valley."  Hamon  means  multitude. 
In  14  omit  "  them  that  pass  through."  The  first  hall 
of  1 6  is  obscure.) 

17-20.  Ezekiel 's  imagination,  never  weary  of  con 
templating  the  destruction  of  those  alien  hordes,  now 
pictures  them  as  a  sacrifice,  to  devour  which  Yahweh 
invites  the  birds  and  beasts,  who  gorge  themselves 
with  their  flesh  and  blood. 

21.-29.-The  Purpose  of  the  Judgment. — The  effect  of 
this  decisive  judgment  is  to  bring  glory  to  Yahweh's 
name  :  for  the  world  must  now  see  that  it  is  not  His 
impotence  but  His  horror  of  siti  that  accounts  for  tho 
calamities  and  exile  of  His  people-.  But  now  their  re 
demption  is  complete  :  they  will  forget  (rather  than 
"  bear  "  in  26)  the  shame  of  bygone  days,  and  they 
will  live  secure  and  blessed  in  their  own  land  for  ever, 
because  Yahweh  has  put  His  spirit  within  them.  Tho 
way  is  now  completely  prepared  for  the  reconstruction 
with  which  the  book  closes  (40-48). 

XL.-XLVIU.  Religious  Organisation  of  the  People 
in  the  Messianic  Days. 

To  a  modern  taste  these  chapters,  crowded  with 
architectural  and  ritual  detail,  may  seem  dreary  and 
irrelevant :  to  Ezekiel  they  are  the  real  climax  of  his 
book,  the  crown  as  well  as  the  conclusion  of  all  his 
literary  and  religious  activity.  The  past  had  been 
stained  with  the  record  of  innumerable  sins  against 
the  holiness  of  Yahweh  (16,  etc.) — His  ritual  no  less 
than  His  ethical  holiness  :  that  must  bo  made  for 
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ever  impossible.  As  the  God  is  koly,  so  must  the 
people  and  the  land  be  holy,  and  to  a  man  of  Ezekiel's 
priestly  temper,  that  can  be  secured  only  by  a  definitely 
organised  religious  constitution  and  by  a  minutely 
proscribed  ritual.  Already  we  have  seen  how  scrupu 
lously  the  land  was  swept  clean  of  whatsoever  defiled 
it  (39n-i6)  after  the  terrific  assault  of  Gog  and  his 
hordes  :  this  is  significant  of  the  punctilious  purity 
which  must  everywhere  prevail,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
formal  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  True,  the  people  of 
the  latter  days  will  be  in  possession  of  the  spirit  (39ag)  ; 
but  spirit  must  express  itself,  and  the  expression  must 
be  correct.  In  this  Ezekiel  furnishes  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  severe  spirituality  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  Jer. 
3i6,  3133)- 

Two  considerations  should  be  steadily  held  before 
the  mind  in  pursuing  one's  way  through  the  labyrin 
thine  detail  which  seems  to  stand  in  so  little  real 
relation  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  (a)  One  is 
supplied  by  the  very  last  phrase  of  the  book — "  Yahweh 
is  there  "  (4835).  This  is  the  name  of  the  holy  city 
whose  Temple,  worship,  and  ministers  are  described 
with  so  thorough  and  faithful  a  minuteness.  Ho  is 
there — there,  and  nowhere  else  with  the  same  com 
pleteness,  i.e.  among  the  people  whose  whole  life  and 
worship  and  "approach  to  God  are  regulated  by  the 
standards  laid  down  by  His  inspired  prophet.  This 
broad  principle  explains  and  controls  the  detail,  and 
helps  us  to  approach  it  more  sympathetically,  when 
we  see  the  faith  and  hope,  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
by  which  it  is  inspired,  (b)  This  whole  section,  ordain- 
inc  the  conditions  by  which  the  people  and  priesta 
may  maintain  the  requisite  holiness  and  so  make  it 
possible  for  their  holy  God  to  return  and  dwell  among 
them,  is  most  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  seen  as  the 
happy  counterpart  of  the  stern  chapters  8-11  with  their 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  base  idolatries  of  Israel,  and 
the  solemn  departure  of  Yahweh  which  those  idolatries 
had  occasioned.  The  lurid  past  is  gone,  and  already 
Ezekiel  beholds  the  dawning  light  of  the  radiant  future, 
when  it  may  be  said  of  the  people,  "  Yahweh  dwells 
among  them,"  and  of  the  city,  "  Yahweh  is  there." 
Th»  uninviting  detail  ia  lit  with  the  presence  of  the  God 
who  had  once  withdrawn  because  His  hoi  mess  had 
been  insulted,  but  who  has  returned  to  abide  with  His 
people  for  evermore,  because  they  know  and  do  His 
holy  will,  as  thus  revealed. 

The  section  is  of  great  importance  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  for  the  historical  reconstruction 
of  the  development  of  OT.  Without  going  into  detail, 
;  uilice  it  here  to  say  broadly  that  the  legislation  here 
sketched  is  an  advance  on  Dt.,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  more  elaborate  legislation  of  the  so-called 
Priestly  Code  (P)  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Lev.  and 
the  cognate  sections  of  Ex.  and  Nu.  This  entirely 
agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the  dates  of  the  other 
codes.  There  are  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Deuteronomic  legislation  was  promulgated  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  (t>21)  and  the  Priestly  Code  in  the 
fifth.  Ezekiel's  sketch  comes  between — in  the  sixth  : 
its  date,  to  be  precise,  is  572  (40 1).  It  is  his  last  legacy 
to  his  people,  conceived  in  the  maturity  of  his  power, 
elaborated  with  superlative  accuracy,  instinct  with 
practical  wisdom,  and  destined  to  exercise  an  immeasur 
able  influence  over  the  subsequent  religious  develop 
ment  of  his  people.  See  further  pp.  46f.,  129,  131. 

XL  -XLIII.  The  Temple.— XL.  1-4.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  sketch  starts  with  the  old  familiar  phrases 
"  the  hand  of  Yahweh  waa  upon  me  "  and  "  in  the 
visions  of  God  "  (cf.  li-s).  These  phrases  point  to  an 
ecstatic  experience.  It  is  highly  improbable,  though  wo 


need  not  say  Inconceivable,  that  the  details  of  the  sketch 
were  flashed  upon  his  inward  eye  in  a  trance.  Doubt 
less  for  years  his  mind  had  been  dwelling  long  and 
lovingly  upon  it ;  but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
assuming  that,  in  some  sublime  ecstasy,  the  vision 
rose  before  him  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  part.3  compactly 
built  together.  It  came  to  him  on  New  Year's  Day, 
when  his  heart  would  readily  'fill  with  hope  and  with 
thoughts  of  new  beginnings.  Ho  seemed  to  be  trans 
ported  to  the  hill  on  which  Jerusalem  stood,  only  it 
seemed  of  far  more  than  its  natural  height,  and  on  it 
was  the  structure  of  the  Temple,  which  itself  looked 
like  a  city.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  supernatural 
guide,  prepared  to  take  the  measurements  of  the  build 
ing,  and  the  prophet  was  instructed  to  declare  to  his 
people  what  he  saw. 

5-16.  He  is  first  struck  by  a  thick  wall  encircling  the 
Temple.  Steps  led  up  to  the  eastern  gateway  which 
pierced  the  wall,  and  on  each  side  of  which  were  three 
guard -rooms. 

17-27.  Through  this  he  came  into  the  great  outer 
court,  round  which  ran  a  pavement,  with  thirty 
chambers  fronting  on  the  pavement — probably  for  the 
use  of  the  people  in  their  celebration  of  the  festal 
meals.  On  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the 
court  there  were  gateways  and  guard-rooms  similar  to 
those  on  the  east  side. 

28-37.  From  the  south  gate  of  the  outer  court  ha 
crosses  to  another  court  gateway  (reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps)  which  leads  to  another  court — the  south  gate 
way  of  the  inner  court,  which,  like  that  of  the  outer 
court,  had  also  guard-rooms  on  either  side  ;  and  on 
the  east  and  north  side  of  the  inner  court  were  gate 
ways  precisely  similar. 

38-47.  By  the  (eastern  ?)  gate  (and  possibly  also 
the  northern  and  southern)  of  this  inner  court  was  a 
chamber  in  which  the  burnt  offering  was  washed. 
There  were  also  tables  on  which  the  animals  were  slain 
and  other  tables  on  which  the  instruments  of  slaughter 
were  placed.  At  the  south  there  was  a  chamber  for 
the  Levitical  priests  who  had  the  general  charge  of  the 
Temple,  and  at  the  north  another  for  the  Zadokito 
priests  who  had  more  particularly  charge  of  the  altar 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  court  and  hi 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  proper.  (In  44  for 
"  chambers  for  the  singers  "  read,  with  LXX,  "  two 
chambers.") 

XL.  48-XLI.  4.  This  consisted  of  three  parts  :  (a) 
the  porch — with  a  pillar  on  either  side  of  it — reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  (48!.  ;  in  49.  for  "  eleven  "  read, 
with  LXX,  ''  twelve  '')  ;  (b)  the  nave  or  large  inner 
room  beyond  it  (the  "  holy  place  "),  whose  name, 
"temple,'"  waa  often  applied  to  the  whole  structure; 
(c)  beyond  that  the  mysterious  '•  most  holy  "  place 
(half  the  length  of  the  "  holy  place  "),  where  Yah 
weh  dwells,  and  only  the  supernatural  guide  (but  not 
Ezekiel)  is  permitted  to  enter  (31. ). 

XLI.  5-11.  Round  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides 
were  cells  in  three  stories,  thirty  on  each  story,  pos 
sibly  for  the  accommodation  of  Temple  furniture, 
gifts,  etc. 

12-14.  Behind  the  Temple,  at  the  extreme  west  of  the 
whole  area  enclosed  by  the  wall,  was  a  large  building, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  given — it  may  have  been 
used  for  storage.  The  Temple  building,  with  the  ground 
immediately  surrounding  it,  was  100  cubits  (about 
150  feet)  square. 

15-26.  The  interior  of  th«  Temple  was  boarded  or 
panelled — no  stone  was  to  be  seen — the  walls  were 
carved  with  double-faced  cherubs  and  palm-trees.  In 
front  of  the  most  holy  place  was  a  small  altar  of  wood, 
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apparently  to  be  identified  with  the  table  of  the  shew- 
broad  (in  olden  times  regarded  as  food  for  the  God). 
Between  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place  were  carved 
doors  with  swinging  wings.  (The  meaning  of  the  words 
in  15  and  26  rendered  "  galleries  and  thick  beam*  "  is 
very  uncertain.) 

XLII.  1-14.  On  the  northern  (i)  and  southern  (10) 
sides  of  the  inner  court  and  facing  the  Temple  wero 
two  blocks  of  three-story  buildings  used  as  refectories 
(13)  and  dressing  rooms  (14,  c/.  44 19)  for  the  priests. 

15-20.  The  description  of  the  Temple  concludes  with 
a  summary  of  the  principal  measurements,  according 
to  which  the  whole  enclosure  is  500  cubits  (i.e.  750  feet) 
square.  According  to  48i2,  the  land  beyond  the  Temple 
enclosure  was  holy  ;  but  naturally  it  was  less  holy 
than  the  courts  and  buildings  which  stood  within  it. 
The  wall,  therefore,  marks  the  boundary  between  that 
which  was  holy  and  that  which  was  relatively  profane. 

XLIII.  1-9.  The  description  of  the  Temple  is  fittingly 
followed  by  an  account  of  Yahweh's  solemn  entry  into 
it — a  passage  which  forms  the  real  climax  of  the  last 
section  of  the  book,  and  is  the  counterpart  to  His 
equally  solemn  departure  described  in  10i8ff.  and 
Il22ff.  Girt  with  splendour,  He  re-enters  by  the 
eastern  gate  through  which  He  had  departed,  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  Temple  His  voice  rings  mysteri 
ously  forth,  declaring  that  there  He  will  dwell  for  ever 
in  the  midst  of  Israel.  But  whereas,  in  the  old  days  of 
the  monarchy,  palace  and  Temple  had  been  contiguous, 
separated  only  by  a  wall,  and  the  graves  of  the  kings 
had  defiled  the  Temple  by  their  proximity  to  it,  such 
profanations  and  defilements — no  less  than  every  trace 
of  idolatry — must  be  absolutely  removed  ;  and  then 
Yahweh  would  dwell  with  Israel  for  ever.  (In  3,  for 
"  I  came  "  read  "  He  came.") 

10-12.  Ezekiel  is  then  instructed  to  show  his  plan  of 
the  Temple  to  the  people.  The  very  sight  of  it  is 
expected  to  inspire  them  with  shame  for  their  past ; 
while,  to  preserve  them  from  error  in  the  days  to 
come,  further  instructions  are  promised  for  the  conduct 
of  the  service.  Supreme  sanctity  is  to  attach  to  the 
entire  summit  of  the  Temple  hill,  no  part  of  it  being 
abandoned  to  any  secular  use  whatever. 

13-27.  The  Altar. — In  a  system  of  worship  based 
upon  sacrifice,  the  altar  is  of  special  importance  :  its 
dimensions  (13-17)  and  consecration  (18-27)  are  there 
fore  elaborately  described.  Approached  by  steps  (17), 
it  consisted  of  four  square  stones,  each  smaller  in 
breadth  but  greater  in  height  than  the  one  below  it, 
ranging  from  a  base  of  27  feet  square  and  l£  feet  high, 
to  the  'l  hearth  "  at  the  top  (on  which  the  victim  was 
laid)  18  feet  square  and  6  feet  high — thus  preserving 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three  characteristic  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Temple  proper.  Above  the  hearth  were 
horns  (13-17).  The  altar  was  consecrated  by  a  seven 
day's  sacrifice,  oilered  by  the  Zadokite  priests,  who 
sprinkled  with  blood  the  horns  and  the  border  round 
about.  Thereafter  the  regular  sacrifices  could  be 
acceptably  offered  upon  it. 

XLIV.-XLVI.  The  Temple  Officers  and  Festivals. 
XHV.  1-3. — From  the  inner  court  where  he  had  seen 
the  Divine  glory  and  heard  the  mysterious  voice  (43sf.) 
the  prophet  was  led  back  to  the  outer  eastern  gate  ;  but 
as  Yahweh  had  crossed  its  threshold  on  re-entering  the 
Temple  (c/.  1  Sam.  65)  it  was  for  ever  after  to  remain 
shut.  Only  the  "  prince  " — i.e.  the  king  of  the  Messianic 
days — was  privileged  to  "  eat  bread  before  Yahweh," 
i.e.  to  partake  of  the  festal  meal,  in  the  vestibule. 

4-14.  The  Levites. — The  regulations  that  follow  are 
among  the  most  important  in  the  book,  and  they  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  critical  rearrangement  of 
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OT  literature  and  the  consequent  reconstruction  of 
OT  history  (p.  129).  The  drastic  character  of  the  in 
novation  about  to  be  described  is  forcibly  suggested 
by  the  solemn  introduction  in  5.  In  the  past  the 
menial  offices  of  the  sanctuary  had  been  discharged  by 
"  aliens  " — often  probably  prisoners  of  war — "°uncir- 
cumcised  in  flesh  "  and  therefore,  from  Ezekiel's  point 
of  view,  also  "  uncircumcised  in  heart."  That  is  an 
"  abomination,"  to  be  tolerated  no  more  within 
Yahweh's  "  holy  "  house.  But  who  is  henceforth  to 
discharge  those  duties  ?  "  The  Levites,"  Ezekiel 
answers  ;  and  by  that  he  means  those  who  had 
officiated  at  the  worship  of  the  high  places,  nominally 
no  doubt  a  Yahweh  worship,  but  in  reality,  and 
especially  to  a  man  like  Ezekiel,  idolatrous.  When 
these  country  sanctuaries  were  declared  illegitimate  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  22f.)  the  new  legislation  per 
mitted  them  to  come  to  Jerusalem  and  officiate  on 
equal  terms  with  the  priests  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple 
(Dt.  18 ')-!).  But  this  generous  concession  was 
thwarted  by  the  intolerant  attitude  of  the  Jerusalem 
priests  (2  K.  239).  Ezekiel  here  solves  the  problem  by 
admitting  them  indeed  to  the  sanctuary  service,  but 
only  to  the  humbler  offices,  such  as  the  watching  of  the 
gates,  the  slaying  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  etc.  They 
could  not  offer  sacrifice — that  was  the  privilege  of  the 
priests  alone.  Thus,  while  formerly  priests  and  Levites 
were  synonymous  and  every  Levito  might  be  a  priest, 
Ezekiel  distinguishes  sharply  between  them,  and  the 
distinction  is  presupposed  throughout  the  priestly 
literature  in  the  middle  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  re 
flects  the  opinions  and  usage  of  the  post-exilic  Church, 
in  this  as  in  so  much  else  influenced  by  Ezekiel.  In 
other  words  he  regards  the  position  of  the  Levites  at 
the  Temple  as  a  degradation  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
penalty  for  their  participation  in  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  high  places.  (6,  "  rebellious,"  recalls  the  stern 
tones  of  the  first  half  of  the  book.  In  7,  for  "  they 
have  broken  "  read,  with  LXX,  "  ye  broke."  In  8.  for 
"  set  keepers  "  read,  "  set  them  as  keepers."  For  "  for 
yourselves  "  read  "  therefore,"  which  introduces  9. 
12,  "  lifted  up  mine  hand,"  i.e.  in.  oath.) 

15-27.  Tho     Priests.      (Their     duties.)— The     only 
officials  qualified  to  bear  the  name  or  discharge  the 

duties  of  priests — especially  the  duty  of  sacrifice arc 

the  Zadokites,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  the  Zt-.dok  who 
had  been  appointed  head  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood 
by  Solomon,  when  Abiathar,  who  had  sided  with 
Adonijah,  was  deposed  (1  K.  235).  Doubtless  the 
Jerusalem  priests  were,  in  point  of  morality  and  re 
ligion,  superior,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  country 
priests  (c/.  15),  though  the  revelations  in  ch.  8  show 
that  the  Temple  worship  could  be  depraved  enough  ; 
but  the  high  prerogatives  are  here  conferred  upon  them, 
just  because  of  their  connexion  with  Jerusalem.  Their 
officiating  dress,  which  was  to  be  of  linen,  they  had  to 
change,  before  going  out  to  the  people  in  the  outer 
court :  otherwise  the  sanctity  of  the  dress  would  have 
been  transferred  to  the  people  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  and  rendered  them  unfit  for  secular  occupations 
(Gen.  352*).  Other  restrictions  follow  touching  the  hair, 
drink,  and  marriage  of  the  priests.  It  is  significant 
that  wine  must  not  be  drunk  by  a  priest  who  is  about 
to  officiate,  nor  must  he  incur  defilement  by  touching 
a  dead  body,  except  in  the  case  of  very  near  blood- 
relations.  The  wife,  however,  is  excluded,  as  she  is 
not  a  blood-relation,  and  the  married  daughter,  as,  by 
her  marriage,  she  has  passed  into  another  family.  In 
the  suggestion  of  "  uncleanness  "  involved  by  contacfc 
with  the  dead,  we  have  probably  an  implicit  protes: 
against  the  worship  of  the  dead  (Lev.  62,  Nu.  19"). 
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The  duties  of  tuc  priests  (23!.),  in  addition  to  the 
offering  of  sacrifice,  are  to  teach  the  people  the  dis 
tinction  between  that  which  is  ritually  clean  and  un 
clean,  holy  and  unholy,  to  decide  controversies,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  festivals  and  the  hallowing  of  the 
Sabbath/  (in  26,  for  "is  cleansed"  read,  with  Syr., 
"has  incurred  defilement/') 

28-31.  The  Priests.  ( Their  reven  nc*.) — Certain  offer 
ings  are  to  bo  the  perquisites  of  the  priests,  also — as 
they  are  the  representatives  of  the  Deity — the  best  of 
the  first-fruits.  Formerly  the  sin-offering  and  the 
guilt-offering  had  been  paid  to  them  in  money  (2  K. 
12x6).  The  welfare  of  the  people  would  depend  upon 
their  fidelity  to  the  chums  of  the  priests.  The  re 
strictions  in  31  had  formerly  applied  to  all  the  people 
(Ex.  2231).  (In  28  for  "  an  "  road  "  no.'') 

XLV.  1-4.  The  Priests.  (Their  estate---.) — A  rectan 
gular  space,  roughly  eight  miles  by  three,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  sanctuary,  is  to  be  reserved  for  I  ho 
priests. 

Immediately  north  of  this  was  an  area  of  similar 
extent  for  the  Levites  (s),  and  souih  of  it  lay  the  city 
with  its  adj-.icent  territory,  oeeuj>\i>ig  an  area  of  about 
eight  miles  by  two  (6)-  -the  whole  thus  forming  a 
square.  East' of  this,  stretching  to  the  Jordan,  and 
west  to  the  Mediterranean,  were  the  domains  of  the 
prince  (6 -8).  ((n  =,  f;.--  "  twenty  chambers  "  read,  with 
LXX,  "  cities  to  dwell  in.") 

9-17.  The  Prince.  (Jlia  duties  awl  rights.) — The 
ominous  allusion  in  8  to  the  oppression  of  Israel  by 
her  kings  in  the  past  leads  K/.ckiei  to  an  earnest  ex 
hortation  to  have  done  with  injustice  and  to  maintain 
inflexible  moral  principles  in  civil  and  commercial  life 
for  the  days  to  come.  This  was  to  be  secured  by 
standardising  the  weights  and  measures,  so  that  it 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  reigning  monarch 
to  alter  them  in  his  own  interests.  "  Five  shekels  shall 
be  five  (not  less)  and  ten  ten,  and  fifty  shall  be  your 
mina."  (So  LXX  Alex.)  The  "exactions"  of  9  are 
such  iniquitous  ^xpi:l.~ioiis  as  Naboth  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Aliab  (1  K.  21).  The  homer  was  about 
11  bushels  (dry  measure)  and  90  gallons  (liquid 
measure):  the  sh.-U.-l  about  2*.  ('»•/.  (though  its  pur 
chasing  power  was  about  ten  times  as  great  as  now). 
The  prince  derived  his  revenues  from  a  tax  upon  the 
people  of  1  per  cent,  of  oil,  1  jj-  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
},  per  cent  of  lambs  ;  but  from  these  revenues  he  had  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  tho  offerings  required  in 
public  worship.  (In  15  for  "  fat  pastures  "  read,  with 
LXX,  "  families.") 

XLV.  18-XLVI.  15.  Festivals  and  Offerings. 
XLV.  18-25.  The  Passover  and  Harvest  Festivals.— 
The  mention  of  the  prince's  responsibility  for  pro 
viding  the  festival  offerings  is  appropriately  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  festivals  themselves.  And  first 
the  two  half-yearly  festivals— of  the  passover  in  tho  first 
month  (i.e.  in  spring),  and  of  the  harvest  or  "  booths  " 
(it  is  hero  simply  called  the  festival,  25)  in  the  seventh. 
Each  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  month  and  laa^s  for 
a  week  :  while,  to  ensure  the  ceremonial  purity  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  may  have  been  endangered  by  error 
or  ignorance,  each  of  the  festivals  is  preceded  on  the 
first  of  the  month  by  a  day  of  atonement  (18-20).  (In 
20  read,  with  LXX,  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month.") 

XLVI.  1-15.  The  Sabbath,  New  Moon,  and  Other 
Festivals. — On  the  Sabbath  day,  seven  animals,  be 
sides  meal  and  oil,  were  to  be  offered  ;  on  the  new 
rnoon  the  offering  was  the  same,  with  the  addition  of 
a  bullock.  The  prince,  who  might  not  enter  into  the 
sacred  inner  court,  watched  the  sacrifice  being  offered 


from  his  place  at  the  threshold  of  its  eastern  gate 
(1-7).  To  prevent  confusion  tho  worshippers  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  outer  court  by  the  opposite  gate 
from  that  by  which  they  had  entered  (8f.).  It  was 
the  prince's  duty  to  provide  for  the  daily  burnt  offer 
ing.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  ho  made  a  free-will 
c  Bering,  the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  court  was  opened 
for  him,  as  on  the  Sabbath  and  new  moon  (11-15). 

13-18.  Crown  Rights  and  Restrictions. — The  prince 
was  at  liberty  to  gift  part  of  las  estate  inalienably  to 
bis  sons  :  but  what  was  deeded  to  a  courtier  reverted 
to  the  crown  on  the  year  of  release  (i.e.  the  seventh 
3'ear,  c/.  Jer.  34 14,  or,  less  probably,  the  fiftieth  year, 
c/.  Lev.  25 10).  The  princo  was  not  at  liberty  to 
appropriate,  under  any  pretext,  any  of  the  land  of 
the  common  people,  as  Ahab  had  seized  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth  (1  K.  21). 

19-24.  Kitchens  for  Priests  and  People. — To  preserve 
the  distinction  between  the  less  and  the  more  holy 
there  were  two  sets  of  kitchens  for  tho  boiling  and 
baking  of  the  sacrificial  offerings — for  the  priests-,  at 
the  north-west  and  south-west  corners  of  the  inner 
court,  and  for  the  people  at  tho  four  corners  of  tho 
outer  court.  (This  section  would  appropriately  follow 
•!2i4.  In  22,  for  "  inclosed  "  read,  with  LXX,  "  small.") 
XLVII,  XLVIII.  The  Holy  Land,  Us  Beauty,  Bound 
aries,  and  Divisions. 

Nov.-  that  tho  Temple  and  its  worship,  which  arc 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  land,  have  been 
described,  E/.ckicl  directs  his  parting  glance  to  tho 
land  itself,  introducing  his  description  with  a  beautiful 
and  suggestive  picture,  particularly  refreshing  after 
the  long  stretch  of  minute  ceremonial  detail,  of  tho 
life-giving  stream  that  flowed  from  tho  heart  of  tho 
sanctuary.  The  clearness  and  keenness  with  which 
the  prophet's  imagination  is  working,  comes  out  in  tho 
frequent  repetition  of  the  word  "  Behold." 

XLVII.  1-12.  The  River  of  Life.— From  under  tho 
threshold  of  the  Temple  tho  prophet,  led  by  his  super 
natural  guide,  is  startled  to  sec  water  trickling  out 
and  flowing  past  tho  altar  eastwards,  growing  deeper 
and  stronger  as  it  flows,  in  tho  direction  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  into  which  it  finally  falls.  On  tho  banks  of  the 
river  wore  trees  both  fair  and  fruitful,  which  yielded 
food  for  the  hungry,  and  healing  for  the  sick  ;  to  all 
the  desert  region  through  which  it  flowed  it  brought 
beauty  and  life,  and  the  life  which  it  brought  to  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  abundantly  evidenced  by 
the  shoals  of  fish,  which  recalled  the  teeming  life  of 
tho  great  (Mediterranean)  sea.  The  eyes  of  the 
prophet's  faith  can  seo  even  tho  fishermen  with  their 
boats  and  nets,  all  the  way  from  Engcdi  on  tho  middle 
of  its  western  shores  to  Eneglaim  on  the  north.  Only 
the  salt  swamps  and  marshes  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  would  remain  unaffected,  in  order  that  salt  in 
the  future  might  be  as  abundant  as  now.  This  splendid 
imagination  vividly  suggests  the  beneficent  and  life- 
giving  influences  that  will  stream  forth  from  tho 
Church  of  God  upon  the  sick  and  famished  souls  of  a 
dead  and  arid  world.  (In  8.  "  into  the  sea,  etc."  should 
read  "  into  the  salt  waters.") 

13-20.  Boundaries  of  the  Land. — The  northern 
boundary  was  to  run  from  a  point  on  the  Mediterranean 
a  little  north  of  Tyro  eastward  in  tho  direction  of 
Damascus,  the  eastern  boundary  would  stretch  along 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  tho  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  a 
point  a  little  to  the  south,  the  southern  boundary  ran 
from  this  point  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
naturally  constituted  the  western  boundary.  No  land 
was  included  east  of  the  Jordan.  As  Levi  did  not 
count  (4428),  the  number  twelve  was  made  up  by 


reckoning  Joseph  (13)  as  two  tribes— Epbraim  and 
Manasseh.  (Many  of  the  place3  named  in  tiih  list  are 
unidentified.) 

21-23.  The  Lav;  or  >hn  Alien. — For  the  purposes  of 
the  allotment,  resident  aliens  who  had  families  were 
to  be  reckoned  as  native  Israelites. 

XLVIII.  The  Tribal  Allotments.— The  holy  city, 
Jerusalem,  with  its  environments  is  significantly  re 
garded  as  the  true  centre,  geographical  no  less  than 
religious,  of  the  country  ;  but,  as  in  point  of  fact  it 
really  lay  in  the  southern  half,  the  prophet,  in  his 
ideal  allotment  of  the  land,  makes  a  concession  to 
geographical  fact  by  putting  seven  tribes  to  the  north, 
arranged  in  parallel  strips,  viz.  Dan.  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Manasseh,  Epliraim,  Reuben,  and  Judah  (1-7).  and  five 
to  the  south,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Issachar,  Zebulon, 
and  Gad  (23-29). 

9-22.  The  Sacred  Reservation. — Between  Judah  and 
Benjamin  lay  the  sacred  reservation,  a  piece  of  land 
about  eight  miles  square.  The  northern  part — roughly 
eight  miles  by  three — was  reserved  for  the  Levites  ; 
the  middle  part,  of  the  same  size,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  Temple,  was  reserved  for  the  priests. 
In  the  middle  of  the  southern  part — roughly  eight 
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miles  by  two — lay  the  city,  about  a  mi!o  and  a  half 
square,  with  a  strip  of  land  ("  suburbs  ")  round  it, 
devoted  to  general  city  purposes  :  while  east  and  we.it 
of  the  city  up  to  the  bounds  of  the  sacred  square  re 
serve,  were  the  communal  lands  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes.  The  population  of  the  city  was  to  be  mado 
up  out  of  all  the  tribes,  and  therefore  symbolic  of 
Israel's  unity  (8-20).  The  territory  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin  east  and  west  of  the  sacred  reserve, 
i.e.  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  other,  was  to  bo 
reserved  for  the  prince.  This  position  would  give  him 
a  certain  association  with  the  sacred  reserve,  and  pro 
vide  him  with  materials  for  the  Temple  offering.}. 
(This  paragraph  ampiiiies  45 1— 8.) 

30-34.  The  Gates  of  the  City.— On  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  city,  which  was  about  six  miles  n.  cir 
cumference,  were  three  gates,  named  after  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel. 

35.  The  Name  of  the  City. — The  name  of  the  city, 
Yahiveh  is  there,  finely  suggests  the  great  protecting 
Presence  which  inspires  all  her  activity  and  worship, 
and  brings  the  prophet's  intricate  description  to  a 
most  stately  and  impressive  close. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Traditional  View  maintains  that  Lin,  j}:>ok  of 
Daniel  was  written  by  Daniel  .himself,  and  is  therefore 
a  contemporary  record  of  the  evonis  which  it  records. 
This  view,  though  it  v.as  challenged  by  Porphyrv  tbi- 
Neo-Platonist  (cSied  A.D.  303),  practically  held  the  field 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  (Jorrodi 
boldly  advanced  the  modem  theory  which  has  won  the 
support  of  such  distinguished  scholars  as  Eiehhorn, 
Gesenius,  Block,  Ewald,  Wellhauscn,  Cheyno,  Driver, 
Charles,  G.  A.  Smith,  to  mention  but  a  few.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  no  OT  scholar  of  any  repute  now 
maintains  that  the  Book  was  written  by  Daniel. 

The  Reasons  for  the  Abandonment  of  the  Traditional 
View. — The  grounds  upon  which  modern  scholarship 
abandons  the  view  that  the  Honk  was  the  work  of 
Daniel  may  bo  r-taicd  as  follows  :  (1)  The  Book  never 
claims  to  be  the  work  of  Daniel.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  person,  "  I  Daniel,"  frequently  occurs,  but  this 
need  not  imply  that  Daniel  composed  the  Book.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  found  in  Ecclosiastes,  where  the 
writer  speaks  in  the  character  of  Solomon,  "  I  the 
preacher  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  Nobody 
to-day  seriously  maintains  that  Ecclesiastoa  was 
written  by  Solomon.  The  use  of  the  first  person  is  a 
common  literary  device  employed  to  give  vividness  to 
the  narrative.  (2)  Tho  Book  is  never  quoted  or 
alluded  to  in  Jewish  literature  before  the  second 
century  B.C.  Tho  silence  of  Ecclesiastics  (c.  190  B.C.), 
which  mentions  in  its  list  of  worthies  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  but  says 
nothing  about  Daniel,  is  very  significant.  Its  author 
could  scarcely  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  recording 
the  heroic  deeds  of  Daniel  if  they  had  been  known  to 
him,  nor  would  he  have  been  likely  to  say,  "  Neither 
was  there  a  man  born  like  unto  Joseph  "  (49i5),  since 
the  life  of  Daniel  presents  many  parallels  to  the  career 
of  Joseph.  The  earliest  references  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel  are  found  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (c.  140  B.C.), 
the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (109-107  B.C.), 
and  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (c.  100  B.C.).  It 
seems  to  have  been  quite  unknown,  therefore,  before 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.  (3)  The 
place  which  the  Book  occupies  in  the  Canon  of  the  OT 
is  equally  decisive.  The  Jewish  Canon  is  composed 
of  three  divisions  :  (a)  Tho  Law  or  Pentateuch,  (b)  the 
Prophets  (including  the  earlier  historical  books),  (c)  the 
Hagiographa,  e.g.  the  Psalms,  Wisdom  Literature,  etc. 
Now  if  Daniel  had  been  a  contemporary  record,  it 
must  have  held  a  place  in  the  second  division  of  the 
Canon,  which  was  not  completed  till  the  second  cen 
tury  B.C.  The  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  third  division 
proves  conclusively  that  it  was  of  later  origin  than  the 
date  at  which  Daniel  is  presumed  to  have  lived.  (4) 
The  writer's  knowledge  of  the  period  in  which  Daniel 
lived  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  whereas  his  prophetic 
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sketch  of  the  history  of  the  third  and  second  centuries 
y.c.  is  remarkably  correct.  If  the  traditional  view 
were  right,  we  should  certainly  find  the  revcrso.  Tho 
writer  would  have  beon  accurate  in  recording  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
succeeding  centuries  was  bound  to  have  been  hazy 
and  indefinite.  Among  the  most  flagrant  historical 
mistakes  many  be  mentioned — (a)  The  description  of 
Belshazzar  as  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchad 
nezzar  (5 1,  7 1,  8 1 ).  As  a  matter  of  fact  Belshazzar  was 
neither  king  of  Babylon  nor  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(01*).  (6)  Darius  the  Mede  is  described  as  "  receiving 
the  kingdom  "  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  (5.3i,  9i). 
As  Driver  says  (OB,  p.  53),  "  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  no  room  for  such  a  ruler  :  for  according  to  all  other 
authorities,  Cyrus  is  the  immediate  successor  of  Nabu- 
na'id,  and  the  ruler  of  the  entire  Persian  Empire  " 
(see  also  531*).  (r.)  Tho  assumption  that  the  court 
language  at  Babylon  was  Aramaic  (2.).).  (d)  The  state 
ment  that  Jehoiakim  was  transported  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  (la*).  For  further  -inaccuracies,"  see 
Ccnt.B,  p.  36,  CB,  pp.  47-5G.  (5)  The  language  of  the 
Book  points  to  a  late  date.  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
this  point  clear  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  original  languages  in  which  the  Book  was  written. 
Briefly  stated,  the  facts  are  these  :  («)  A  number  of 
Persian  words  are  used  (fifteen  at  least).  That  these 
words  "  should  be  used  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Daniel 
under  the  Babylonian  supremacy  or  in  the  description 
of  Babylonian  institutions  before  the  conquest  of 
Cyrus,  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable "  (Driver, 
p.  57).  (?>)  Three  Greek  words  are  used,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  these  words  were  known  in  Babylon 
as  early  as  550  B.C.  (c)  A  large  section  of  the  Book  is 
written  in  Aramaic  (p.  36),  and  the  particular  type  of 
Aramaic  used  betrays  signs  of  a  later  date.  [See  in 
reply  to  R,.  D.  Wilson's  strictures  Driver's  addenda  to 
his  10T9.  pp.  xxxiv-xxxviii.  —  A.  S.  P.]  (d)  The 
Hebrew,  in  which  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Book 
is  composed,  is  also  characterised  by  later  forms  and 
constructions.  The  whole  argument  from  style  is  well 
worked  out  by  Driver,  CB,  pp.  56-63. 

The  Real  Date  of  the  Book. — The  grounds  upon  which 
modern  scholars  maintain  that  the  Book  was  written 
during  the  Maccabean  period  may  be  stated  thus  : 
(1)  It  reaches  its  climax  in  the  time  of  Antioch.ua 
Epiphanes,  whose  attack  upon  the  Jewish  religion  in 
168  B.C.  produced  the  Maccabean  revolt.  Antiochus  is 
the  "  little  horn  "  of  89  "  which  waxed  exceeding  great 
toward  the  south  and  toward  the  east,"  and  the  "  king 
of  fierce  countenance  understanding  dark  sentences," 
of  823.  (2)  The  survey  of  history  in  11  concludes  with 
a  long  description  of  the  rule  of  Antiochus  Epinhanes. 
The  earlier  periods  are  dismissed  in  single  sentences, 
but  the  description  of  Antiochus  is  full  and  vivid  and 
extends  over  twenty-four  verses,  showing  that  the 
writer's  main  interest  is  in  the  great  persecution 
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initiated  by  him.  (3)  The  general  teaching  of  the  Book 
seems  to  have  as  its  object  the  encouragement  of  tha 
Jewish  people  to  remain  loyal  and  faithful  in  a  time 
of  stress  and  trial.  The  stories  of  Daniel  and  "  the 
three  young  men  "  are  obviously  intended  to  convey 
a  message  of  hope  to  men  who  are  placed  in  a  similar 
situation.  Directly  we  place  the  Book  in  tho  Macca- 
hoan  period  it  becomes  luminous  and  clear.  If  we 
date  it  in  the  Babylonian  period,  its  meaning  is  dark 
and  unintelligible.  It  is  incredible  that  Daniel  should 
have  taken  so  little  interest  in  the  doings  of  his  con 
temporaries,  and  that  the  whole  point  of  tho  Book 
should  have  been  directed  towards  events  which 
happened  400  years  after  his  time.  (4)  The  traditional 
view  is  out  of  harmony  with  tho  general  spirit  of 
He) ire w  prophecy.  The  prophets  spoke  of  their  owrn 
age.  When  they  uttered  predictions  about  the  future, 
those  predictions  were,  as  a  rule,  couched  in  vague 
language.  Their  message  to  their  own  age  was  definite 
and  specific.  Their  message  to  the  future  was  far 
more  hazy  and  indistinct.  To  date  the  Book  of  DaniH 
in  tho  Babylonian  period  is  therefore  to  make  the. 
prophet  unique  and  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
To  place  it  in  the  Maccabean  age  is  to  bring  it  into  lino 
with  the  rest  of  prophecy.  (5)  The  modern  view  ia 
tho  only  theory  which  accounts  for  the  point  at  which 
the  Book  stops.  The  writer  is  most  exact  in  his 
details  of  tho  persecutions,  but  he  makes  a  serious 
mi-bks  in  814  in  estimating  the  length  of  time  which 
would  elapse  before  the  re-dedication  of  the  Temple, 
and  he  describes  only  the  beginning  of  tho  Maccaboan 
campaign.  He  foretells  the  death  of  Antiochus,  but 
he  is  quite  wrong  about  the  place  and  circumstances 
(1145).  Now  supposing  the  Book  to  belong  to  the 
Babylonian  period,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  his 
statements  should  be  absolutely  exact  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  after  that  point  has  been  reached  should 
contain  errors.  Supernatural  foresight  Avhich  enabled 
the  prophet  to  foresee  tho  future  cleaily  as  far  as 
167  B.C.  ought  also  to  have  been  able  to  carry  him  to 
164  B.C.  Why  does  his  forecast  lose  its  accuracy  in 
the  final  years  ?  The  traditional  theory  has  no  answer 
to  that  question,  but  the  modern  view  has  an  explana 
tion  which  exactly  fits  the  facts.  The  Book  of  Daniel, 
according  to  its  hypothesis,  wras  written  between  tho 
years  167—165  B.C.  In  the  main,  therefore,  it  is  de 
scribing  events  that  had  happened  and  were  hap 
pening  before  the  writer's  eyes  (see  p.  48). 

The  Historical  Situation  (see  p.  607)— The  Book  of 
Daniel  was  written,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  encourage  the 
Jews  to  be  loyal  to  their  faith  in  the  face  of  the  persecu 
tion  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Antiochus  was  king  of 
Syria  from  175-164  B.C.,  and  Palestine,  which  had  been 
subjected  by  his  predecessor  Antiochus  III  in  202  B.C., 
was  part  of  his  dominion.  The  policy  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  to  conquer  and  hellenise  as  much  of 
the  world  as  possible.  Palestine,  and  especially  Judaea 
under  the  High  Priest  Onias  III,  had  hitherto  stubbornly 
resisted  all  attempts  to  introduce  Greek  ideas  and 
customs.  One  of  the  first  steps  which  Antiochus  took 
was  to  depose  Onias  and  appoint  Jason  (p.  581),  who 
was  much  more  amenable  to  his  wishes,  as  his  successor. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Jason,  a  Greek  gymnasium 
was  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  priests  encouraged 
the  people  to  take  part  in  the  games.  In  171  Menelaus 
offered  Antioehus  a  huge  sum  of  money  for  the  office 
of  High  Priest,  and  Jason  was  accordingly  deposed  in 
his  favour.  The  money  was  obtained  by  plundering 
the  Temple  treasury.  Onias  III  protested  against  this 
act  of  sacrilege,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  consequence. 
In  the  following  year,  a  rumour  reached  Jerusalem 


that  Antiochus  had  fallen  in  his  campaign  ar:a.:r,st 
Egypt,  and  on  tho  strength  of  it  the  Jows  attempted 
to  reverse  his  policy.  The  rumour,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  false,  and  Antioehus  took  swift  vengeance. 
There  was  a  massacre  in  Jerusalem  in  which  vast 
numbers  lost  their  lives.  But  this  was  only  the  be 
ginning  of  the  tragedy.  In  169  B.C.,  Antiochus,  foiled 
by  the  opposition  of  tho  Roman  Empire  in  his  attempt 
to  conquer  Egypt,  determined  to  complete  the  subjuga 
tion  and  hellenisation  of  Palestine.  He  surprised 
Jerusalem  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  established  his 
forces  within  the  Temple  precincts.  The  most  cherish  xl 
principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  e.g.  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  rite  of  circumcision,  wrere  pro 
nounced  illegal.  The  Jewish  worship  and  sacrifices 
were  abolished,  and  the  sacred  books  destroyed.  And 
as  the  crowning  profanation  on  Dec.  15th,  168,  a 
heathen  altar  was  set  up  in  the  Temple  itself  m  honour 
of  a  pagan  god,  "  the  Abomination  of  Desolation.  "  <.<,,-* 
it  was  called,  and  as  if  this  were  not  a,  sufficient  horror 
a  few  days  later  swine  were  sacrificed  upon  it.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Je\vs  wore  stung  to  rebellion.  An 
insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  Mattathias  and  his 
five  heroic  sons,  and  they,  after  a  long  struggle, 
eventually  regained  for  the  Jewish  people  their  freedom 
of  worship.  It  was  just  at  this  crisis,  and  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  against  Antiochus, 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written.  It  sprang,  as 
Ewald  says,  "  from  the  deepest  necessities  and  the 
noblest  impulses  of  the  ago."  It  is  the  appeal  of  a 
true  patriot  to  his  people  to  remain  firm  and  unmoved 
in  the  faith  in  spite  of  suffering  and  even  martyrdom. 
The  comfort  and  inspiration  which  it  brought  to  tho 
Jews  in  their  hour  of  trial  secured  it  an  imperishable 
place  in  their  literature,  and  it  was  handed  over  to 
Christianity  as  a  priceless  legacy. 

The  Historical  Survey  in  the  Book.— Though  the 
Book  of  Daniel  deals  specifically  with  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  yet  as  the  scene  ia  laid  in 
Babylon  about  550  B.C.,  it  has  to  traverse  the  inter 
vening  centuries  before  its  objective  is  reached.  Ch.  1 1, 
for  instance,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  550-167  B.C.  The  same 
period  is  also  pictorially  represented  in  the  vision  of 
the  "  Colossal  Statue  "  (2),  the  vision  of  the  four 
beasts  (7),  and  the  vision  of  "  the  man  and  the  he- 
goat  "  (8).  9,  with  its  explanation  of  Jeremiah's 
"  seventy  years,"  covers  the  same  stretch  of  history. 
To  understand  the  allusions  in  the  Book,  therefore, 
the  reader  must  be  familiar  with  the  general  trend  of 
history  during  the  centuries  which  it  covers.  It  is 
divided  into  the  following  periods,  and  the  most 
significant  dates  may  be  tabulated  thus  : 

I.  The  Babylonian  Period 

605  B.C.  Battle  of  Carchemish,  in  which  Nebuchad 
nezzar  overthrew  the  Egyptian  power. 

604  B.C.  Commencement  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign. 

501  B.C.  Death  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

561-559  B.C.  Reign  of  Amel  Marduk  (Evil-Merodach). 

559-556  B.C.  Reign  of  Nergal-Sharezer  (Nerisjlissar). 

555-538  B.C.  lleign  of  Nabuna'id,  the  last  of  the  Baby 
lonian  kings. 

II.  The  Persian  Period 

538  B.C.  Conquest  of  Babylon  bv  Cyrus. 
538-529  B.C.  Reign  of  Cyrus. 
529-522  B.C.  lleign  of  C'ambyse.s. 
522-485  B.C.  Reign  of  Darius  (Hvstaypi-A 
485-465  B.C.  Reign   of   Xerxes   (called   Ahasuerus   in 
the  OT). 
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202. 
17(i. 

171. 

109. 


107. 
105. 


unimportant 


The  Greek  Period 

The  Conquest  of  Palestine  by  A'cxnudor  the  Great. 
I'he  death  of  Alexander,  followed  by  tlio  division 

of  tb.i:  empire. 
The  struggle   bet  '//con  Syria  and  Egypt  for  the 

possession  of  Palestine,  and  the  victory  of  the 

latter,  with  the  a-suH  that  Palestine  becomes  a 

province  of  Egypt  til!  2<i2. 
Conquest  of  Palestine  by  Antiouhus  TIL 
Antioehus  Epii  hanes  becomes  Kins  of  Svria. 

l>epoMtion  «,f  (hi-  High  Priest,  Onus  i'l. 
Attempted     revolt     of     the     Jeus.     Aiitiochus 

plunders  tl:e  Temple  and  instigates  a  i;   •.-.•aero 

of  the  Jews. 
Antioehus,  foiled  in  (he  tUh-mpt  lo  conquer  Egypt 

by  the  opposition  of  Uie  Roman  Umpire,  wreak-i 

vengeance    upon    .Jerusalem,    and    attempts    to 

suppress  the  Jewish  religion.     A  heathen  aitar 

is  set  up  in  the  Temp]'-. 
Revolt  of  the  Jews. 
Recovery  of  Jerusalem.     TLo   cleansing  and  re- 

dedication  of  th:  Ten;  ;.!>•. 

The   list   of   kn:;.-:;   of   the   two   empires  during   the 
Creek  period  is  as  follows  : 

A.  Cym:    T^.o  Scleucidco 
Sclcucus  I.     ;;!:>  2SO. 

Antioehus  I,  Soier.     270-201. 
An1i(;i;hus  11,  Tlieos.     2Hi  -2!0. 
Seleucus  II,  CalKnieus.     2  Hi  -220. 
Scleucus  III,  C'eraunos.     220-22:5. 
Ar.tiochus  TT1,  The  C.reat.     22H-IS7. 
Soleuciis  IV,  Philopator.      ISO-lTii. 
Antioehus  IV,  Epiphanos.     1  7."-  !  :  '-  i  . 

B.  Er;ypi:    The  Piole-nios 
Ptolemy  I,  Soter.     :!22-::sr.. 
Ptolemy  II,  Phikdelph  us.     2  35  :.M  /'. 
Ptolemy  III,  Ei:erg>-te,.     2-17-222. 
I'tolomy  IV,  Philopator.     22-2-205. 
Ptolemy  V,  Epiphanes.     205-1  S2. 
Ptolemy  VI,  Philomotor.      IS2-1G4. 

Ptolemy  VII,  Eu.-rgetes  II,  ioint    ruicr    with    Philo- 

metor.      170-104. 
Ptolemy  VII,  Euergctes  II,  sole  king.      10-1-140. 

Literature  ;  Conn)icnt<iri<«  :  (n)  Driver  (OB),  Charles 
(Cent.?,)  ;  (b)  Bevan,  Prince,  Wriirht,  Daniel  and  his 
Critics  (conservative);  (c)  Hitzig  (KEH),  Meinhold 
(KHS),  Behrmann  (HK),  Marti  (KHO)  ;  (d)  Earrar 
(Ex.B).  Oilier  Literature  :  Pusoy,  Danid  the  Prophet  ; 
Wright,  Daniel  and  his  Prophecies;  Dear-e,  Daniel 
(Men  of  the  P>ible). 

I.  Danle!  at  the  Court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  —  This 
introductory  chapter  describes  the  circumstances  which 
brought  Daniel  to  Babylon,  introduced  him  into  the 
Court,  and  gained  him  favour  with  the  king.  The 
writer's  purpose  is  to  enforce  (he  duty  of  loyalty  to  the 
Law  and  the  principles  of  religion,  and  he  illustrates 
his  point  by  describing  Daniel's  refusal  to  "  defile 
himself  with  the  king's  meat  and  wine  "  (8).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  object  in  this  'chapter  is 
to  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  day  to  resist  the 
Attempts  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes  to  compel  them  to 
oat  forbidden  food.  Daniel  is  held  up  as  an  example 
to  the  Jews  of  the  Maccabean  ace. 


Nebuchadnezzar  (the  name  is  raom  correctly  spelt 
Nebuchadrezzar)  was  king  of  Babylon  from  004  to 
501  B.C.  (pp.  GOf.).  Under  his  rule  Babylon  reached  the 
summit  of  its  power.  The  picture-  of  the  splendour  and 
prosperity  of  his  empire  which  is  drawn  in  Dan.  237!, 
•i-io-12,  5i8-2o  is  borne  out  by  inscriptions  and  refer 
ences  in  the  historic  ns.  His  decisive  victory  in  605  B.C. 
(a  year  before  ho  ascended  tho  throne)  over  the  rival 
world-power  of  Egypt  at  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
made  the  Babylonian  Empire  supreme.  His  reputa 
tion,  however,  rests  not  w>)  much  upon  deeds  of  war, 
as  upon  his  architectural  achievements.  The  question 
in  430,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  ?  " 
is  no  rhetorical  expression,  but  represents  sober  fact. 
Nearly  every  cuneiform  document  now  extant  dating 
from  his  reign  treats  of  the  building  and  restoration 
of  the  walls,  temples,  and  palaces  of  his  beloved  city 
of  Babylon.  Tho  best  account  of  his  work  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  celebrated  "India  House  Inscription" 
(see  Records  of  the  Past,  iii.  104-123).  Another  weil- 
authcnticated  fact  is  the  keen  interest  which  he  took 
in  religion.  Some  of  the  prayers  in  the  "  India  House 
Inscription  "  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  devotion.  A 
good  illustration  is  given  by  Driver  (CB,  p.  20). 

1.  In  tho  third  year:    there  i:;  considerable  difficulty 
vith    regard    to    this    date.     Jehoiakim    reigned    from 
OOS  to  5',-l  B.C.     Accordingly,  as  is  definitely  stated  in 
.Jer.  25i,  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  come  to'tho  throne 
till  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.     It  has  been  sug 
gested  that  the  invasion  of  Palestine  was  an  incident 
in  the  campaign  against  Eirypt,  and  took  place  just 
before  or  just  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish  in  COS, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  commanding  the  Babylonian 
army  for  his  father.     But  this  theory  seems  definitely 
excluded  by  the  fact  that  statements  made  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Jehoiakim 's  reign  imply 
that  the  Babylonian  attack  on  Jerusalem  was  still  in 
(he  future  (Jer.  25i,  462,  869).     The  error  seems  to  bo 
duo  to  the   writer's  mistaken  opinion  that  2  K.  24i, 
"  Jehoiakim  became  his  servant  for  three  yeais,"  re 
ferred  to  tho  first  three  years  of  his  reign. — 2.  the  land 
of  Shinar:    Babylonia/  The  term  occurs  nine   other 
times  in  the  OT  (Gen.  lOio,  112,  14y,  Jos.  ?2i,  Is.  lln, 
Zech.  5n),  and  is  probably  an  archaism,  the  origin  of 
which  is  uncertain.-  the  house  of  his  god:    omitted  in 
the  LXX  and  probably  an  interpolation.     Translate 
"  Ho  brought  them  (i.e.  tho  captives)  into  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and  as  for  the  vessels  he  brought  them  into 
tho  tren sure-house  of  his  god/'     According  to  2  Ch.  366 
Jehoiakim  himself  was  carried  "  in  fetters  "  to  Babylon, 
but   2  K.  makes  no  reference   to  this,  and  our  Book 
has  no  allusion  to  it. — his  god :    Merodach  or  Marduk, 
tho  patron  deity  of  Babylon.     In  the  "  Inscription  "  ho 
is  described  as  "  the  great  Lord/'  "  king  of  tho  heavens 
and  tho  earth,"  "  supreme  governor."     The  only  refer 
ence  to  him  in  the  OT  is  Jer.  502. — 3.  even  of  the  seed 
royal.     This    translation    implies    that    tho    selected 
youths  belonged  to  the  royal  or  noble  families  of  Israel. 
Tho  rendering  of  AV,  "  and  of  the  seed  royal,"  makes 
tho  sentence  refer  to  Babylonian  princes,  etc. — 4.  well- 
favoured:     good-looking. — Chaldeans:     the     term    is 
used  in  two  senses  in  Daniel.     (1)  In  the  ethnic  sense 
(030, 1 1 1 ).  to  denote  a  powerful  race  who  lived  in  the  SE. 
of  Babylonia,  and  subsequently  became  the  dominant 
power  in  the  country  (pp.  58-01).     (2)  To  denote  the 
"  wise  men  "  or  religious  leaders  of  Babylon.     "  Baby- 
on,"  as  Driver  says,  "  was  the  land  of  magic,"  and 
tho  Chaldeans  were  the  chief  exponents  of  the  magic 
art.     An  ancient  writer  describes  them  as  "  a  caste 
with  a  fixed  tradition,"  and  says  that  "  they  devote 
their  lives  to  philosophy,  enjoying  a  reputation  for 
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astrology."  T'ney  were  exports  in  the  a:  I  of  divina 
tion  and  (ho  interpretation  of  dreams.  For  a  good 
account  of  the  Chaldeans  see  Drive)',  CI>,  p.  J!?. — 
6f.  Proper  names  in  ancient  times  generally  had  a 
religious  significance.  The  names  of  the  four  Hebrew 
youths  indicated  their  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  Israel.  Daniel  means  "  God  is  my  judge  "  ; 
iiaimniah,  "  Yahweh  hath  been  gracious  "  ;  Mishacl, 
"  Who  is  what  God  is  ?  "  Azariah,  "  Whom  Yahweh 
aids."  At  the  court  of  Babylon  other  names  were 
substituted  having  reference  to  the  Babylonian  religion. 
Belteshazzar  probably  means,  "  Bel  protect  his  life," 
Bel  being  one  of  the  most  important  Babylonian  deities 
(see  Jer.  50z);  Shadrach  probably,  "The  command 
of  Aku,"  Aku  being  the  name  of  the  Semitic  Moon 
god  ;  Meshach,  "  W'ho  is  what  Aku  is  ?  "  Abed-nego, 
"  Servant  of  Nebo/'  Nebo  being  the  Babylonian  god 
of  wisdom  and  literature. — 8.  dcfils  himself :  the  Jews 
were  always  most  scrupulous  in  keeping  the  law  of 
clean  and  unclean  meats  (pp.  202  f .  >.  To  partake  of  the 
''  king's  meat  "  would  have  involved  the  risk  of  eating 
(a)  what  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  Law  ;  (b)  what 
had  not  been  slaughtered  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Law  ;  (c)  what  had  been  offered  to  idols.  The 
food  question  was  always  a  problem  to  Jews  in  foreign 
lands.  Josephus,  for  instance,  tolls  us  that  when  he 
went  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  he  and  his  fellow-deputies 
lived  on  fruit  and  nuts  to  avoid  the  risk  of  defilement. — 
Steward:  the  translation  of  a  technical  term,  Mclzar, 
which  is  found  only  in  this  chapter.  The  exact 
functions  of  the  Melzar  are  uncertain.  The  AV  is 
wrong  in  regarding  the  word  as  a  personal  name. — 
12.  pulse :  the  Heb.  word  denotes  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
food,  and  is  not  restricted  to  what  is  technically  known 
as  "  pulse. "-—17.  learning  and  wisdom:  "literature 
and  science  "  would  more  nearly  convey  the  sense  of 
the  original. — 20.  magicians  and  enchanters.  The 
extent  to  which  magic  was  practised  in  Babylon  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  no  less  than  six  different 
words  are  employed  in  Daniel  to  describe  the  diviners  : 
(<0  "  wise  men,"  (I)  enchanters,  (c)  magicians,  (d) 
Chaldeans,  (c)  determiners  (of  fate),  (/)  sorcerers  (see 
Driver,  CB,  p.  15).— 21.  the  first  year  of  Cyrus :  538  B.C. 
Daniel  is  therefore  said  to  have  lived  at  the  Babylonian 
court  for  about  sixty-seven  years,  from  605  B.C.  to 
538  B.C.  In  lOi,  however,  a  vision  is  said  to  havo 
come  to  Daniel  in  "  the  third  year  of  Cyrus." 
II.  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream. — We  enter  in  this 


chapter  into  the  region  of  Apocalyptic  (pp.  431-135;. 
The  colossal  image,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  king's 
dream,  is  in  reality  a  pictorial  representation  c 
world's  history  during  three  and  a  half  centuries. 


;ing  s 
of  the 
The 

message  for  the  writer  s  own  age  lies  in  his  confident 
prophecy  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  (44)  which  is  to  follow  upon  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

1-13.  The  Forgotten  Dream. —Nebuchadnezzar, 
troubled  by  a  dream  which  had  escaped  him,  calls  his 
magicians  and  orders  them  to  recover  it  and  explain 
its  meaning.  When  they  declare  their  inability,  he 
issues  orders  that  they  are  to  be  put  to  death. 

1.  in  the  second  year :  this  statement  seems  to  be 
in  conflict  with  15,18,  which  imply  that  Daniel  spent 
three  years  in  training.  Driver  suggests  that  the 
discrepancy  can  be  explained  thus:  We  know  that 
Babylonian  kings  did  not  count  the  year  of  their 
accession  as  the  first  year  of  their  reign," but  regarded 
the  second  year  as  the  first.  In  that  case,  the  second 
year  mentioned  here  would  be  the  third,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  dream  may  have  occurred  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  so  after  Daniel's  period  of 


education  was  ended  (CiJ,  p.  17).  For  nfhr -;•  sugges 
tions  see  Ccnt.B,  p.  11. — 2.  magicians,  etc.:  Ju-.j*.  - 
4,  in  the  Syrian  language:  i.e.  in  Aramaic  (-tug.). 
From  this  point  to  728  the  Book  is  written  in  Aramaic. 
The  statement  seems  to  assume  that  Aramaic  was  used 
in  the  Babylonian  court  for  official  communication?., 
but  this  is  very  improbable.  Many  scholars  suppose 
that  the  words  arc  not  genuine,  but  weie  originally  a 
marginal  note  to  indicate  that  the  Aramaic  part  of 
Daniel  commenced  at  this  point,  which  afterwards 
crept  into  the  text. — 9.  there  is  but  one  law  for  you : 
your  fate  is  irretrievable. — tiil  the  time  be  changed : 
•i.e.  till  the  king's  attention  is  diverted  to  other  affairs. 

14-24.  Daniel  Volunteers  to  Explain  tho  Dream. — To 
save  the  magicians  from  their  doom,  Daniel  offers  to 
tell  the  king  his  dream  and  prays  to  God  to  make  the 
thing  clear  to  him. 

14.  Arioch :  Eri-Aku  (''  Servant  of  the  Moon-god,"  see 
on  17),  an  old  Sumorian  (p.  51)  name  which,  according 
to  Sayce,  was  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  occurs  in  Gen.  Mi,  whence  many  scholars  think  our 
author  derived  it. — captain  of  the  guard :  lit.  "  captain 
of  the  slaughterers  or  butchers."  The  same  expression 
occurs  in  Gen.  3736,  39r,  2  K.  25s,  Jer.  39.;).— 18.  the  God 
of  haaven :  this  title  for  God  is  often  found  in  post- 
exilic  literature,  especially  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It 
indicates,  as  Charles  suggests,  "  the  growing  transcend 
ence  of  Jewish  thought  concerning  God.'" — 20-23. 
Daniel's  hymn  of  praise.  Thin  hymn  emphasizes  (a)  the 
might,  (b)  the  wisdom  of  God,  especially  tho  latter. 
The  might  of  God  is  illustrated  in  21  by  His  influence 
in  history.  "  He  ehangeth  times  and  seasons,"  i.e.  the 
course  of  history  does  not  run  smoothly.  There  are 
constant  crises  and  changes,  empires  are  overthrown, 
new  forces  arise,  and  all  these  are  due  to  the  inter 
vention  of  God. — 216-23  describes  the  wisdom  of  God. 
God  is  the  source  of  all  light  and  knowledge,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  ho  has  made  clear  to  Daniel  the 
king's  dream. 

25-35.  Daniel  Declares  too  Dream  to  the  King. — By 
tho  inspiration  of  God  Daniel  is  enabled  to  describe 
to  the  king  his  forgotten  dream.  In  this  dream  the 
king  had  seen  the  image  of  a  colossal  man,  which  was 
of  surpassing  brilliance.  The  head  was  made  of  gold, 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  silver,  the  lower  part  of 
bronze,  tho  legs  of  iron,  the  feet  of  iron  mixed  with 
clay.  As  the  king  watched,  a  stone  "  cut  without 
Lands  "  smote  the  image  and  smashed  it  in  pieces. 
The  stone  then  grew  till  it  became  a  mountain  and 
filled  the  whole  earth. 

27.  soothsayers :  lit.  determiners  of  fates,  i.e.  fortune 
tellers.  For  the  prevalence  of  magic  at  Babylon,  lao*. 
—28.  in  the  latter  days :  lit.  "  at  the  end  of  "the  days," 
or,  as  we  should  say,  "  at  the  close  of  time." — 29.  thy 
thoughts  came  :  the  thoughts  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  dream.  The  king  was  probably  pondering 
over  the  future  destinies  of  his  kingdom,  wondering 
what  the  future  would  bring  for  it,  and  the  dream  took 
shape  as  a  weird  and  fantastic  answer  to  his  musings.- — 
31.  excellent:  surpassing.  The  word  is  used  here  in 
its  old  English  sense. — 34.  stone  was  cut  out:  i.e.  from 
the  mountain  (nee  45). 

33-49.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Dream. — According 
to  Daniel's  interpretation  the  colossal  statue  is  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  course  of  history.  Four 
empires  succeed  each  other  and  are  finally  destroyed 
by  a  fifth  which  is  of  Divine  origin  (not  made  with 
hands),  and  ultimately  dominates  the  world.  We  can 
identify  these  empires  with  practical  certainty,  and 
the  identification  proves  that  the  statue  depicts  the 
history  of  450  years,  roughly  speaking  from  (300  to 
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l.~>0  «.c.  It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the 
figure,  history  degenerates  through  this  period.  The 
fold  becomes  silver,  the  silver  brass,  and  the  brass 
iron.  The  golden  empire  is  undoubtedly  the  Baby 
lonian.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  unstinted  praise 
which  the  writer  lavishes  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  (371'.). 
The  silver  kingdom  is  that  of  the  Medes,  which  the 
Book  of  Daniel  interposes  between  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  Empires.  The  brass  kingdom  is  that  of  the 
Persians,  which  was  established  by  Cyrus  in  538.  The 
iron  kingdom  is  the  Greek,  which  was  set  up  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  331  u.r.  The  two  feet  repre 
sent  the  two  divisions  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  i.e.  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidro  over  Syria  and  Babylon, 
find  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  over  Egypt,  which 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
n.uthor  of  Daniel,  writing  about  168,  looks  forward  to 
a  speedy  advent  of  a  fifth  or  Messianic  kingdom,  which 
is  to  destroy  the  other  kingdoms  and  sift  them  like 
"  chaff  on  the  summer  threshing  floors."  Four  of  the 
kingdoms,  therefore,  belong  to  the  past,  the  fifth  is 
thf  ideal  kingdom  of  the  future.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  nearer  the  writer  comes  to  his  own  day,  the 
more  specific  are  the  details  which  are  introduced  into 
the  pint; ire. 

37.  Note  the  description  of  the  glories  of  Nebuchad 
nezzar's  reign.  He  is  described  as  "  king  of  kings," 
and  (38)  his  rule  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable 
world.— 39.  another  kingdom:  the  Median.— third 
kingdom:  the  Persian.— AQ.  fourth  kingdom:  Mace 
donian  or  Greek.  Charles  thinks  that  this  verse  is 
corrupt  and  suggests  that  it  ought  to  run,  "  And  the 
fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron  :  for  as  iron 
brcaketh  in  pieces  and  shattereth  all  things,  so  shall  it 
break  in  pieces  and  crush  the  whole  earth." — 41.  a 
divided  kingdom,  i.e.  the  Seleueidre  and  the  Ptolemies, 
who  divided  Alexander's  empire  between  them,  the 
former  representing  the  iron,  the  latter  the  clay.- — 
44f,  The  description  of  the  id<-,l  or  Messianic  kingdom, 
the  advent  of  which  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea 
is  to  overthrow  the  other  empires  and  control  the 
destiny  of  the  world. — 46.  worshipped  Daniel.  Neither 
the  English  word  "  worship  "  nor  the  Heb.  original  in 
this  passage  necessarily  implies  the  payment  of  Divine 
honours,  though  both  are  used  with  that  connotation. 
Yet  the  mention  of  "  the  oblation  and  s  \veet  odours  " 
fir-ems  to  imply  that  the  writer  intended  the  word  to 
be  taken  in  that  sense.  If  it  were  not  for  46^  we 
should  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  term  "  worship" 
meant  no  more  then  than  it  does  in  the  formula  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  "  with  my  body  I  thee  worship." — 
<*7  suggests  that  the  homage  paid  to  Daniel  was  in 
reality  paid  to  God. — 48.  chief  governor :  most  scholars 
suppose  that  each  class  of  the  "  wise  men  "  had  its 
own  head,  and  that  the  title  here  used  implies  that 
Daniel  was  made  governor  or  prefect  of  them  all. — 
49.  in  the  gate  of  the  king :  remained  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  king. 

III.  The  Golden  Image  and  the  Fiery  Furnace. — 
Nebuchadnezzar  made  a  colossal  image  of  gold  and 
commanded  the  people  to  worship  it.  The  three 
friends  of  Daniel  refused  to  comply  with  the  order. 
The  king  thereupon  had  them  thrown  into  a  burning 
firry  furnace  "  heated  seven  times  hotter  "  than  usual 
]iut  the  fire  had  no  power  to  consume  them,  and  there 
appeared  walking  by  the  side  of  the  three  men  in  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  a  fourth  whose  aspect  was  like 
"  a  son  of  the  gods."  The  message  of  this  chapter  to 
the  men  of  the  Maccabean  age  is  obvious.  The  devo 
tion  and  fidelity  of  the  three  heroes  who  faced  the 
iiery  furnace  rather  than  prove  traitors  to  their  God 


IB  held  up  as  an  example  to  those  whom  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  tempting  to  betray  their  Lord,  and 
their  marvellous  rescue  is  held  up  as  a  Divine  deliver 
ance,  and  an  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Deutero-Isaiah  :  "  When  thou  walkcst 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned  :  neither 
shall  the  fire  kindle  upon  thee  "  (Is.  432). 

1.  Image  Of  gold  :  this  phrase  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  statue  was  made  of  solid  gold.  Probably 
it  was  composed  of  another  material  coated  or  overlaid 
with  gold. — threescore  cubits:  90  feet. — six  cubits: 
9  feet,  a  cubit  being  l£  feet. — the  plain  of  Dura  :  it 
is  impossible  to  identify  this  plain.  The  best  sugges 
tion  is  that  it  was  connected  with  a  small  river,  named 
the  Dura,  which  entered  the  Euphrates  some  six  miles 
S.  of  Babylon.  Near  this  river  many  mounds  have 
been  discovered,  one  of  which,  a  rectangular  brick 
structure,  may  possibly  have  been  the  foundation  on 
which  the  statue  was  placed.  But  this,  of  course,  is 
pure  conjecture  (see  Driver,  CB). — 2.  The  particular 
functions  of  the  different  officials  cannot  be  easily  dis 
tinguished.  Some  of  the  words,  e.g.  "  satrap,"  belong 
to  the  later  Persian  period,  and  are  therefore  plainly 
an  anachronism. — 5.  sackbut :  "  trigon,"  a  triangular 
four-stringed  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  harp.  The 
term  "  sackbut  "  is  misleading,  for  a  "  sackbut  "  is  a 
wind  instrument  resembling  a  trombone,  while  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  word  used  here  denotes  a  stringed 
instrument. — psaltery :  also  a  stringed  instrument  re 
sembling  an  inverted  triangle  in  shape. — dulcimer: 
the  character  of  this  instrument  is  probably  better 
described  by  the  my.  "  bagpipe." — 8.  Chaldeans  : 
whether  the  term  is  used  here  in  its  technical  sense  of 
"  wise  men  "  or  "  magicians,"  or  in  its  ethnic  sense 
cannot  be  determined  (see  on  14). — 14.  Is  it  of  purpose  : 
both  Driver  and  Charles  prefer  the  AV,  "  Is  it  true  ?  " — 
17.  If  It  be  SO  :  there  is  general  agreement  that  this 
translation  is  wrong  ;  but  opinions  differ  as  to  what, 
should  be  substituted  for  it.  Driver,  following  mg.-, 
reads,  li  If  our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver 
us,  He  will  deli\-er  us."  But  Charles  objects  that  this 
rendering  suggests  that  doubts  had  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  three  young  men.  He  proposes  therefore 
to  follow  the  Versions,  "  For  there  is  a  God,  whom  wo 
serve,  who  is  able  to  deliver  us." — 21.  hosen  .  .  . 
tunics  .  .  .  mantles :  translate,  "  mantles  .  .  .  trousers 
.  .  .  hats."— 23f.  Between  these  two  verses  the  LXX 
inserts  the  Apocryphal  "  Song  of  the  Three  Children." 
— 25.  a  son  of  the  gods  :  the  AV  translation,  "  the 
son  of  God,"  is  wrong.  The  phrase  simply  means  a 
heavenly  being  or  angel. — 27.  hosen:  mantles,  as  in 
2i.— 28.  Changed:  frustrated. — 30.  promoted:  pros 
pered. 

IV.  This  chapter  takes  us  again  into  the  realm  of 
Apocalyptic.  Nebuchadnezzar  dreams  a  fresh  dream. 
This  time  he  sees  a  gigantic  tree,  the  top  of  which 
reached  to  heaven,  full  of  leaves  and  fruit.  Suddenly 
a  holy  one  appears  from  heaven,  and  cries  the  com 
mand,  "  Hew  down  the  tree,  strip  off  the  branches, 
but  leave  the  stump  in  the  ground."  That  the  dream 
refers  to  some  individual  is  clear,  for  the  "  holy  one  " 
continue:;,  "  Let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts.  Let 
his  heart  be  changed  from  a  man's,  and  let  a  beast's 
heart  be  given  unto  him."  Daniel,  who  is  summoned 
to  interpret  the  vision,  informs  the  king  that  the  dream 
refers  to  himself.  He  is  the  tree  which  is  soon  to  be 
cut  dov/n.  For  his  pride  madness  will  overtake  him, 
and  his  portion  will  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  for 
seven  years. 

There  are  two  difficulties  about  this  chapter,  the 
one  connected  with  the  form,  the  other  connected  with 
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tlie  subject-matter.  Tin  form  differs  in  the  Hob.  and 
the  LXX.  In  the  Heb.  tho  story  is  told  in  the  form  of 
an  edict  issued  by  the  king.  "  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  unto  all  peoples."  The  LXX,  on  the  other  hand, 
orui's  1-3,  which  introduces  the  edict,  and  begins  with 
4.  Charles  prefers  the  LXX  (Cent.  B,  p.  37).  There  is  a 
inuch  greater  difficulty  with  regardto  the  subject-matter. 
The  king's  madness  takes  the  form  of  lycanthropy, 
i.e.  tho  sufferer  imagines  himself  to  be  an  animal.  We 
have  considerable  evidence  that  such  a  disease  was 
known  in  ancient  time  (CB,  p.  58),  but  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  testimony  to  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  ever 
suffered  in  this  way.  If  the  affliction  lasted  for  seven 
years,  the  silence  of  the  Inscriptions  is  inexplicable. 
Probably  the  author  is  embodying  a  floating  tradition. 
We  know  from  Eusebius  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said 
to  have  imprecated  the  same  fate  upon  Cyrus,  whom  ho 
foresaw  in  a  vision  to  be  the  destined  overthrower  of 
his  empire.  The  words  ascribed  to  him  by  Megas- 
thenes,  from  whom  Eusebius  quotes,  are,  "  Would  that 
some  whirlpool  or  flood  might  destroy  him  or  else 
that  he  might  be  driven  through  the  desert  where  wild 
beasts  seek  their  food  and  birds  fly  hither  and  thither." 
Many  scholars  think  that  our  author  has  transferred 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  the  doom  with  which  he  threatened 
Cyrus,  but  the  evidence  is  obscure.  The  motive  of 
the  chapter  is  obvious.  If  God  struck  down  Nebu 
chadnezzar  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  he  can  bring  a 
similar  downfall  upon  Antiochus  Epiplianes.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  Antiochus  was  .sometimes  called 
Epimanes  (madman)  instead  of  Epiphaues  (illustrious). 

1-4  and  6f .  are  omitted  in  the  LXX. — 8.  according  to 
the  name  of  my  God  :  this  phrase  assumes  that  the 
word  Belteshazzar  is  derived  from  Bel,  a  Babylonian 
deity,  but  the  more  correct  interpretation  of  the  term 
regards  the  first  three  letters  as  part  of  the  word 
balatsv,  "  my  life."  The  writer,  therefore,  makes  the 
king  a  victim  of  a  false  etymology. — spirit  of  the  holy 
gods :  the  king  here  speaks  as  a  polytheist,  though 
elsewhere  in  the  chapter  (3,  34!)  ho  uses  the  language 
of  monotheism. — 10.  a  tree  in  the  midst :  cf.  the  vision 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  which  the  glory  of  Assyria 
is  likened  (Ezek.  813-14).— 13.  a  watcher  :  this  term 
is  used  to  denote  a  class  of  angels  who  were  always  on 
the  watch  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  God.  The 
term  frequently  occurs  in  the  Apocryphal  literature, 
especially  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. — a  holy  one:  also  a 
title  for  an  angel.  Both  terms  refer  to  the  same  indi 
vidual. — 15.  let  his  portion :  the  metaphor  is  here 
changed,  and  the  remaining  words  of  the  description 
apply  to  the  person  designated  by  the  tree,  i.e.  the 
king,  and  not  to  tho  tree  itself. — 16.  seven  times : 
seven  years. — 17.  the  demand:  lit.  the  matter. 
Charles  translates,  "  the  word  of  the  holy  ones  is  the 
matter  in  question."- — 22.  For  this  description  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  power,  cf.  2^. — 16.  they  com 
manded:  i.e.  the  watchers. — the  heavens:  i.e.  God 
(cf.  Lk.  15i8,2i).— 27.  break  off  thy  sins:  lit.  redeem 
thy  sins. — righteousness:  almost  equivalent  to  "  good 
works "  (cf.  Mt.  61).  The  idea  suggested  here,  as 
often  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  that  sin  may  be  atoned 
for  by  good  works. — a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity : 
or,  "  a  healing  of  thine  error  "  (mg.). — 34.  At  the  end 
of  the  days :  after  seven  years. — 35.  army  of  heaven : 
hosts  of  heavenly  beings. — those  that  walk  in  pride: 
sums  up  the  point  and  moral  of  the  whole  chapter. 

V.  Belshazzar,  who  is  represented  as  king  of  Babylon, 
makes  a  great  feast,  using  the  vessels  which  his  father 
had  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
During  the  feast  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  are  seen, 
writing  on  the  wall.  Daniel  explains  the  handwriting 


and  tells  the  king  that  his  days  are  numbered  and  that 
his  kingdom  is  to  be  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
That  night  the  lung  is  murdered  and  Darius  the  Mcci? 
assumes  the  throne.  The  motive-  of  the  chapter  is 
again  quite  plain.  Nebuchadnezzar's  act  of  sacrilege 
has  its  parallel  in  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  and  the  fate  of  Belshazzar  is 
depicted  as  an  encouragement  to  the  persecuted  Jews 
of  the  Maccabean  age.  The  chapter  raises  some  very 
serious  historical  difficulties  (see  notes  on  i  and  31). 

1.  Belshazzar  the  King. — In  the  Book  of  Daniel 
Belshazzar  is  represented  as  king  of  Babylon  just  before 
its  conquest  by  the  Persians  in  538  B.C.  Nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  length  of  his  reign,  though  "  the  third 
year  "  is  mentioned  in  81.  Belshazzar  is  also  described 
as  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  these  statements 
appear  to  be  erroneous.  The  statements  of  historian - 
and  the  evidence  of  the  Inscriptions  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  name  of  the  king  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  wan  Nabonidus  or  Nabuna'id,  and  that 
Belshazzar  was  his  son.  Some  scholars  have  supposed 
that  Belshazzar  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
rule  of  Babylon,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  thia 
theory,  and  the  Inscriptions,  by  always  describing  him 
as  the  king's  son,  seem  to  make  it  impossible.  More 
over  Nabuna'id  was  entirely  unconnected  with  tho 
dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  that  unless  we  resort  to 
the  purely  imaginative  hypothesis  that  he  married  n 
daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  statement  that  Belshazzar  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  true. — made  a 
great  feast :  this  agrees  with  the  statements  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  that  a  great  feast  was  being 
held  on  the  night  in  which  Babylon  was  destroyed. — 
2.  gold  and  silver  vessels:  see  \2. — his  father:  i*.— 
4.  The  LXX  adds,  "  But  the  eternal  God  they  praised 
not  who  hath  power  over  their  spirit." — 5.  the  part  of 
the  hand:  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand.- — 6.  Tho 
brightness  of  his  face  grew  pale  from  fear. — 7.  third 
ruler :  the  term  is  not  found  cisev,  here.  Driver 
translates,  "  shall  rule  as  one  of  three." — 10.  the 
queen:  probably  the  queen-mother,  i.e.  the  wife  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  For  tho  influence  exerted  by  the 
wife  of  a  former  king,  see  1  K.  1013,  2  K.  10i3,  24i2, 
Jer.  13i8,  292. — 12.  shewing  of  dark  sentences:  de 
claring  of  riddles. — dissolving  of  doubts:  loosing  of 
knots,  probably  contains  a  reference  to  magic  spells, 
releasing  from  spells  (cf.  16). — 18-24.  A  description  of 
the  glory  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  rule  (cf.  237!,  4io-i2), 
his  overweening  pride,  and  the  punishment  which  God 
inflicted  on  him  (see  -1). — 21.  his  heart  was  made:  an 
allusion  to  the  madness  •nhich  befell  Nebuchadnezzar 
(see  introduction  to  4). — 25.  Mene :  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  («)  the  original  form 
of  the  inscription,  (b)  the  interpretation  of  the  \vcrds. 
In  reference  to  (a)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Upharsin 
of  the  inscription  becomes  "  Peres  "  in  the  interpreta 
tion.  (6)  The  words  are  generally  explained  as  mean 
ing  "  Counted,  counted,  weighed  and  pieces."  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  "  tekel  "  and  "  peres  "  arc 
substantives  and  not  verbs.  Another  suggestion, 
which  is  widely  accepted,  regards  the  terms  as  names 
of  three  weights,  "  a  mina,  a  mina,  a  shekel  and  a 
half  mina  "  (a  mina  contained  50  or  60  shekels).  It 
is  supposed  that  the  mina  means  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
shekel  Belshazzar,  tho  half-mina  or  Peres,  the  Persians. 
The  interpretation  suggested  by  Daniel  is  connected 
with  the  derivation  of  the  words  "  incne,"  numbered  ; 
"  tekel,"  weighed  ;  "  Peres,"  divided  ;  the  form  of  the 
word  naturally  suggested  Persians. — Upharsin:  tht- 
connexion  with  Peres  may  be  thus  explained  :  IT  is 
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the  connecting  particle  "and,"  and  pharsm  ia  tho 
plural  form  of  Pfnv-.—  30.  the  Chaldean  kins:  the 
king  of  Babylon.— 31.  Bar! as  the  Mede:  the  intro 
duction  of  Darius  is  one  uf  tho  nio.st  serious  historical 
inaccuracies  in  the  Book.  Darius,  is  described  as  king 
of  Babylon  after  the  Persian  conquest.  In  G  he  is 
depicted  as  an  ab.-.ol'ito  sovereign  dividing  the  kingdom 
into  satrapies  and  appointing  governors.  In  9i  he  is 
called  "  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the 
Medes,  which  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  tho 
Chaldeans,"  preceding  Cyrus  in  this  position  (628). 
There  is  no  historical  '.van  ant  for  tlie.se  statements. 
We  know  that  Cyrus  became  king  immediately  after 
tho  fall  of  Babylon.  There  is  absolutely  no  room  for 
Darius  between  the  expulsion  of  Nabuna'id  and  the 
accession  of  Cyrus,  Some  authorities  have  identified 
Darius  with  Gobryas  (of  which  tho  name  may  be  a 
corruption),  who  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  attack 
ing  army  at  tho  siege  of  .Babylon,  and  as  viceroy  of 
Cyrus  to  have  taken  over  the  government  of  the  citv, 
appointing  governors,  etc.  Gobryas  never,  however, 
held  the  position  aligned  to  Darius  in  our  Book. 

VI.  Daniel  in  tho 'Den  of  Lions.— After  giving  an 
account  of  the  ;  ,n  <,f  (h,>  empire  b\-  Darius 
after    the    c;li    of    Babylon,    this    chapter    describes    a 
conspiracy  formed  against  "Daniel  by  the  princes,  whieh 
resulted  in   his   hcing  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions  for 
refusing    to    obey   a    decree    which    forbade   prayer   to 
God.     Daniel    is    found    alive    and    unhurt    the    next 
morning,      iiis  accuser.,  are  thrown    to    ihe   lio:; 
instantly  devoured.     Darius  ;he,i  isuucu  a  decree  com 
manding  the  whole  world  to  honour  the  God  of  Daniel. 
The  purpose  of  the  chapt-T  i    obviously  to  strengthen 
the  Jews  in  their  resistance  to  the  demands  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

i.  0.51*. — satraps:  we  have  no  outside  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement.  According  to  flerodotus 
the  Persian  Empire  was  first  divided  into  twenty 
satrapies  by  Darius  Hy.Aaspis  (522-485  B.C.). — 4.  as 
touching  the  kingdom:  in  the  \\ork  of  his  administra 
tion. — 6.  assembled:  render,  "came  tumultuously  " 
(mi/.). — 7.  «;;/.,  "thrt  the  king  should  establish  a 
statute"  is  better. — 3.  altereth  not:  "  pasueth  not 
away."  For  an  illustration  of  the  statement  seo 
Est.  lig,  8s.— iO.  three  times  a  day  (cf.  Ps.  4i;).  Tho 
specified  hours  of  prayer  were  :  (a)  the  time  of  the 
morning  burnt  offering,  (b)  "  the  ninth  hour,"  i.e.  3  P.M., 
(c)  sunset, — before  his  God  :  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  speak  of  praying  "  before  "  God  rather  than  "  to  " 
Him.  — 11.  assembled:  Driver  translates  "came 
thronging  "  ;  Charles,  "  kept  watch  upon."— 18.  in 
struments  Ci  music.  The  meaning  of  the  Aramaic 
word  is  uncertain.  Some  scholars  translate  "  concu 
bines  "  or  "  dancing  girls." — 24.  had  the  mastery  cf 
them:  or  "fell  upon  them."— 25-27.  This  edict  of 
Darius  may  be  compared  with  the  proclamations  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  329  and  4i-3. — 26.  stedfast:  en 
during,  immovable. — Cyrus  the  Persian :  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon  in  538  B.C.  His  reign  lasted  till  529  B.C. 
(see  l2i,  lOi). 

VII.  The  Vision  of  tho  Four  Beasts.— From  this  point 
onwards  the  Book  becomes  purely  apocalyptic.     The 
vision  of  the  four  beasts  is  parallel' to  "the  vision  of  the 
image  in  2.     The  beasts  rise  out  of  the  sea.     The  first 
is  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings,  the  second  a  bear,  the  third 
a  leopard,  the  fourth  a  nameless  and  terrible  creature 
with  ten  horns.     Among  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth 
beast  there  arises  another  "  little  horn  "  with  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  which  destroys  three  of  the  other  horns.     At 
this  point  the  scene  changes.     A  "  great  assize  "  is 
being  held   by   "  the  ancient  of  days."     The  fourth 


beast  ia  slain.  The  other  three  are  dispossessed.  A 
human  figure  appears  and  receives  an  everlasting 
kingdom.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  (17-28)  gives  a 
partial  interpretation  of  the  vision.  The  four  beasts 
are  four  kings  (or  kingdoms)  which  succeed  one  another 
and  are  followed  by  the  kingdom  of  the  saints.  The 
fourth  beast,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  chapter  mainly 
centres,  is  described  as  a  conquering  kingdom  ;  the 
ten  horns  are  ten  kings;  the  "little  horn"  is  an 
eleventh  king  which  overthrows  t-iree  of  the  other  ten, 
and  persecutes  the  saints  for  three  and  a  half  years 
(a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time).  But  the  little 'horn 
is  doomed  to  destruction,  and  its  overthrow  will  bo 
followed  by  the  reign  of  the  saints  in  an  everlasting 
kingdom. 

The  interpretation  of  the  vision  has  afforded  oppor 
tunity  for  infinite  conjecture  und  given  rise  to  endless 
ingenious  theories.  We  may  dismiss  at  once  all  inter 
pretations  which  regard  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  as 
:;i:ll  in  the  future.  "  The  four  kingdoms  "  and  "  tho 
ten  horns  "  obviously  refer  to  facts  which  were  within 
tiie  writer's  ken.  The  best  and  most  generally  accepted 
explanation  to-day  is  the  following. 

The  four  boasts  represent  the  same  four  kingdoms 
a:;  the  diiiVrent  parts  cf  the.  colossal  imago  in  2.  Tho 
lion  is  the  golden  kingdom,  i.e.  the  Babylonian  Empire. 
The,  bear  is  the  silver  kingdom,  i.e.  the  Median  Empire, 
which  the  Book  of  Daniel  wrongly  interposes  between 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Persian.  Tho  bear  is  tho 
bronze  kingdom,  i.e.  tho  Persian.  The  fearsome, 
nameless  beast  is  the  iron  kingdom,  i.e.  tho  Greek 
Empire.  An  alternative  explanation  which  is  found 
current  in  early  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  regards 
the  fourth  kingdom  as  the  J toman  and  omits  tho 
second,  i.e.  the  hypothetical  Median  Empire,  in  tho 
above  arrangement,  but  this  suggestion  fails  to  com 
mend  itself  to  the  majority  of  modern  scholars. 
__  The  ten  horns  represent  the  kings  of  the  Greek 
Empire.  The  best  arrangement  is  as  follows :  (1) 
Alexander  the  Great ;  (2)  Seloucus  I,  312-280  B.C.  ; 
(3)  Antiochus  I,  279-261  B.C.  ;  (4)  Antiochus  II,  2ci- 
2-16  B.C.  ;  (5)  Seloucus  II,  246-226  B.C.  ;  (6)  Seleucus 
111,  226-223  B.C.  ;  (7)  Antiochus  III,  222-187  B.C.  ; 
i,8)  Seleucus  IV,  186-176  B.C.  ;  (9)  Heliodorus  • 
(10)  Ptolemy  VII,  170-146  B.C.  Some  scholars  omit 
Alexander  the  Great  and  add  Demetrius  Soter. 

The  little  horn  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  arch- 
persecutor  of  the  Jews,  against  whom  the  Maccabeans 
revolted.  The  three  honir;  which  were  "  plucked  up  " 
were  probably  Selcucus  IV,  Heliodorus  the  usurper, 
and  Demetrius  I,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  over 
thrown  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  though  the  evidence 
is  not  conclusive  in  the  case  of  Demetrius. 

1.  Belshazzar:  5i*.  2.  the  great  sea :  usually  sup 
posed  to  be  the  Mediterranean,  but  probably  here  used 
of  a  mythical  sea. — 4.  The  first  beast :  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  described  as  a  lion  with  eagle's  (or  vulture's) 
wings,  thus  combining  the  characteristics  of  the 
noblest  of  quadrupeds  and  one  of  the  most  majestic  , 
of  birds. — the  wings  were  plucked  :  probably  an  allu 
sion  to  the  madness  which  came  upon  Nebuchadnezzar 
(see  4)  and  gave  him  "  a  beast's  heart  "  (4i6).  His 
recovery  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  phrase,  "  a 
man's  heart  was  given  to  it." — 5.  another  beast:  the 
hypothetical  Median  Empire  which  our  Book  inserts 
between  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  rule.  It  is  com 
pared  to  a  bear,  to  indicate  its  inferiority  to  the  lion- 
like  Babylonian  Empire. — it  was  raised  up  on  one  side  : 
as  Driver  suggests,  the  phrase  is  probably  intended 
to  refer  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  bear.  "It  is 
pictured  as  raising  one  of  its  shoulders  so  as  to  be 
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c:>b  to  use  the  paw  on  that  side." — three  ribs:  an 
;::!;isioii  to  tho  prey  which  it  had  seized,  probably  a 
reference  to  three  countries  which  had  been  subdued.- — - 
P.  The  third  beast,  a  leopard,  represents  the  Persian 
Empire. — four  wings  may  rei'er  either  to  the  agility  of 
the  Persian  Empire  and  the  swiftness  with  which  it 
,-.v.  ooped  down  upon  its  victims,  or  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  whicli  reached  to  tho  four  quarters  of  tho 
c.vii.h. — four  heads:  tho  four  Persian  kings,  Cyrus, 
Darius,  Xeix-.;s,  and  Artaxerxes. — 7.  the  fourth  baast: 
tho  Creek  Empire.  The  Book  of  Daniel  is  always 
specially  severe  on  the  Greek  Empire. — the  horns :  ten 
kings  ;  see  introduction  to  the  chapter. — 8.  anothsr 
hora :  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — three  .  .  .  horns :  see 
introduction  to  the  chapter. — eyes  of  a  man :  imply 
ing  keen  insight  and  power  of  observation. — mouth,  etc.: 
Antiochus  is  reputed  to  have  been  notorious  for  his 
boa: .If ul  utterance;::. 

9-14.  The  scene  changes,  and  we  have  now  a  picture 
of  a  "  great  assize  "  in  heaven,  executing  judgment 
upon  the  kings  and  empires  referred  to  in  the  previous 
verses. 

9.  thrones  were  placed:  for  the  angels  who  assisted 
the  Judge. — ancient  of  clays:  the  same  expression  is 
found  elsewhere  with,  the  meaning  of  "  an  old  man." 
We  must  not  read  into  the  words  the  conception  of 
eternity.  What  Daniel  sees  in  the  vision  is  not  tho 
Klornal  Cod,  but  Cud  in  tho  form  of  an  aged  and 
venerable  man. — whits  .  .  .  wool :  these  metaphors 
are  intended  to  portray  the  purity  of  Cod. — wheels: 
tho  throne  is  depicted  as  a  chariot  of  fn-i\  There  is  a 
very  similar  description  of  the  throne  of  God  in  tho 
Book  of  Enoch.  "  From  underneath  the  throne  carno 
streams  of  flaming  fire  ...  the  flaming  fire  was  round 
about  him  and  a  groat  fire  stood  before  him." — 11.  tho 
beast  was  Slain:  i.e.  the  fourth  beast,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.— to  be  burned  with  Arc:  i.e.  in  th?  place 
where  the  dead  are  finally  punished. — 12.  the  rest  ol 
the  beasts:  the  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian 
Empires.— 13.  like  unto  a  son  of  man :  the  AV  was 
wrong  in  translating  "  like  the  Son  of  man,"  and  thus 
suggesting  that  the  passage  referred  to  the  "  Son  of 
man  "  of  the  Gospels.  Tho  phrase  simply  denotes  a 
figure  in  human  form.  Them  is  no  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  in  18. 
this  phrase  has  no  place  at  all.  The  kingdom  that  is 
here  given  unto  "  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  "  is  in 
18  given  to  "  the  saint*  of  the  Most  High."  There 
must  be,  therefore,  some  equation  between  the  two 
expressions.  The  explanation  is  probably  as  follows  : 
The  four  kingdoms  which  have  been  destroyed  are 
represented  in  the  form  of  beasts  because  of  their 
rapacity  and  cruelty.  Tho  ideal  kingdom  which  is  to 
be  established  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
human  being,  "  a  son  of  man,"  to  denote  that  it 
would  be  free  from  all  the  brutal  qualities  and  char 
acteristics  which  had  marked  previous  empires.  As 
Driver  says,  "  Humanity  is  contrasted  with  animality  ; 
and  tho  human  form,  as  opposed  to  the  bestial,  teaches 
that  tho  last  kingdom  will  be,  not  like  the  Gentile 
kingdoms,  a  supremacy  of  brute  force,  but  a  supremacy 
ostensibly  humane  and  spiritual  "  (CB,  p.  104).  Tho 
new  kingdom  is  described  as  coming  "  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  kingdoms 
which  "  came  up  from  the  sea."  They  are  from 
'ociow,  it  is  from  above. — 15.  In  the  midst  of  my  body: 
lit.  the  sheath  (mg.).  The  body  is  hero  regarded  as 
the  sheath  or  receptacle  of  the  soul. — 19-22  recapitu 
lates  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fourth 
beast  (9-12,  18).— 21.  made  war  with  the  saints:  an 
allusion  to  the  attack  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  upon 


the  Jewish  people. — 25.  change  tho  times  and  the  Jaw : 

Antiochus  attempted  to  abolish  the  feasts  of  tho  Jews 
.nnd  the  ordinances  of  the  Law. — a  tinia  and  times  and 
IjCiif  a  time:  a  time  is  a  year,  and  the  whole  phrase, 
therefore,  denotes  3.V  years,  the  period  during  which 
the  persecution  under  Antiochus  lasted,  from  168- 
lb'->  B.C. — 26.  the  judgement:  i.e.  the  court  of 
judgement. 

Vlii.  Tru  Vision  of  the  Ram  and  ihs  He-goat.— This 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  another  vision  which  came 
to  Daniel  in  Shushan.  Near  the  river  Ulai  a  ram  with 
two  horns  is  seen  pushing  invincibly  westward  and 
northward  and  southward.  Suddenly  from  the  W.  a 
he-goat  appears,  attacks  the  ram,  and  breaks  his  horns. 
Then,  the  he-goat  "  magnified  himself  exceedingly." 
The  ''  notable  horn  "  between  his  eyes  is  broken  and 
four  other  horns  spring  up  to  take  its  place.  Out  of 
these  four  horns  proceeded  another,  a  little  horn, 
whicli  moved  towards  the  1C.  and  the  S.  and  attacked 
the  land  of  Palestine,  exalting  itself  against  God, 
desecrating  the  Temple,  and  abolishing  the  sacrifices 
for  2300  days. 

The  interpretation  of  the  vision  which  is  given  by 
Gabriel  to  Daniel  is  exceptionally  clear,  and  leaves  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  it  refers  to  tho  events  of  tho 
Macoabean  age.  Tho  ram.  with  tho  two  horns  repre 
sents  the  two  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia.  The 
ho-goat  is  the  Greek  Empire,  the  first  horn  representing 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  four  later  horns  the  four 
kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  subsequently  split 
up.  The  little  horn  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  "  a  king 
of  fierce  countenance  and  understanding  dark  sen 
tences."  Tho  attack  on  the  Jewish  religion  is  clearly 
described,  and  the  promise  given  that  God  will  deliver 
ilia  people. 

1.  Belshazzar:  5i*.— at  the  first:  refers  to  the 
vision  of  the  four  beasts  in  7,  which  is  dated  two 
years  previously. — 2.  Shushan  iiie  palace :  the  citadel 
of  Susa  (Neh.  li,  Est.  12,5).  Susa  was  the  capital  of 
Elam,  and  was  situated  on  the  river  Eulseus,  directlv 
N.  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  described 
by  Xenophon  as  the  "  winter  residence  of  tho  Persian 
kings."  Its  citadel  was  renowned  for  its  strength. 
As  the  city  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal 
(Gb'8-G2G  B.C.)  and  not  restored  "till  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspia  (.121 -485  B.C.)  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  citadel  was  in  existence  at  the 
date  implied  by  this  chapter.  — •  Elam :  the  pro 
vince  or  district  E.  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  N.  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  (Jer.  4934-39*'. —  Ulai:  Eukuis 
(modern  Karun),  one  of  the  three  rivers  which 
Hows  into  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  mountains  on 
the  N.  Driver,  however,  thinks  it  was  probably  a 
iarge  artificial  canal  connecting  two  of  tiiese  rivers. 
— 3.  the  ram :  a  symbol  of  power  and  energy  (Ezek. 
39iS).  Of  the  two  horns  the  lower  represents  the 
Median  Empire,  the  higher  which  "  came  up  last  " 
the  Persian. — 5.  ho-goat :  used  metaphorically  to 
describe  a  ruler  or  leader  (Is.  14g  (mg.i,  346  ;  Ezek.  39 
18),  representing  here  the  Greek  Empire. — on  the  face: 
an  exaggerated  but  pointed  description  of  Alexander's 
conquests. — touched  not  the  ground:  such  was  the 
speed  of  the  he-goat  that  he  seemed  to  be  flying 
without  touching  the  ground,  a  reference  to  the  rapidity 
of  Alexander's  triumphant  progress. — notable  horn : 
Alexander  the  Great. — 7  describes  the  downfall  of  the 
Persian  Empire  before  Alexander. — 8.  great  horn  was 
broken :  refers  to  Alexander's  tragic  death  at  the 
summit  of  his  power  in  323  B.C. — four  notable  horns: 
i.e.  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the  Greek  Empire 
was  divided  :  (a)  Egypt,  (b)  Asia  Minor,  (c)  Syria  aud 
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BabylcrJa,  (d}  j-Tacadcniu  axi-.l  Grc-3e  (r/.  H4).._p.  •;,, 
littie  horn :  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-16-1  B.C.)  whoso 
oppression  caused  the  Maccabcan  rising. — glorious 
iand :  Palestine  (cf.  Ili6,  41).— 10.  the  host' of  heaven : 
the  stars.  This  attack  on  the  heavenly  bodies  is  a 
symbolical  way  of  describing  Antiochus'  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Jewish  religion.— 11.  the  priiico  of  tb.3 
host:  i.e.  God. — burnt  ofieving:  refers  to  Antiochus' 
desecration  of  the  Temple  and  the  suppre.-ioion  of  the 
sacrifices. — 12.  and  the  host  was  given:  the  meaning 
of  this  clause  is  very  imcer'-un.  Driver  renders.  "  A 
host  was  appointed  again  :t  the  continual  burnt  offer 
ing  with  transgression."  and  explains  it  thus  : 
"  Antiochus  had  recourse  to  violence  and  set  up  an 
armed  garrison  to  suppress  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Jews."  RV  menus,  "  A  h<r;',,  (i.e.  an  army  of  Israelites) 
v/as  given  over  to  it  (the  horn,  i.e.  Antiochus)  together 
-.nth  tlie  burnt  offering  ;:•  rough  transgression  "  (i.e.  the 
apostasy  of  the  disloyal  Jews). — 14.  two  thousand 
iiuoo  hundred:  1150  d;  vs.  The  desecration  of  the 
altar  lasted  from  the  15th  of  Chislew  108  B.C.  to  the 
25th  of  Chislew  165  B.C.,  or  3  yean-  aii'I  10  days.  The 
number  of  days  r<  ckoned  in  a  Jewish,  year  at  this  time 
is  uncertain,  but  (he  range  of  possibilities  for  this  period 
lies  between  1090  and  1132  days,  and  in  any  case  the 
number  falls  short  of  the  prophesied  1150.  Some 
scholars  think  that  the  1  ir>0  days  is  reckoned  not  from 
the  actual  destruction  of  the  altar,  but  from  the  date 
of  the  edict  of  Antiochus.  Others  hold  (hat  the  Book 
was  written  within  this  period,  and  that  the  1150  days 
or  83  years  was,  therefore,  a  genuine  pvedioii'.'ii,  which 
was  only  approximately  f-:jfillcd.— 17.  the  vision 
faelongeth  to  tne  end:  to  the  vnter  the  events  of  the 
Maccabean  rising  were  to  IK-  Jolj;;-,ved  by  the  end  of 
the  world. — 19.  in  the  latter  tim.o  of  the  indignation : 
when  the  wrath  of  God  shall  be  manifest  at  the  end  of 
time.— 20-22.  3-9*.— 23.  understanding  dark  sen 
tences:  "a  master  of  dissimulation,  able  to  conceal 
his  meaning  under  ambiguous  words  "  (Driver).— 
34.  not  by  his  OV/il  power:  i.e.  either  (n)  by  the  per 
mission  of  God,  or  (b)  by  his  intrigues. — 25.  broken 
without  hand :  by  act  of  God. — 28.  shut  up  the  vision : 
keep  it  secret. 

IX.  This  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  chapters  in  the 
Bible,  and  n<>  ]iiiie  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon 
its  interpretation.  Jeremiah  bad  spoken  of  a  punish 
ment  which  wa.;  to  befall  the  king  of  Babylon  "  when 
seventy  years  are  accomplished  '  (Jer.  25 1*2).  Daniel, 
puzzled  by  the  prophecy,  inquires  of  God  what  the 
seventy  years  sig;:i ;]-.!.  The  answer  given  is  that  the 
"seventy  years"  rei  ,  •  iu  seven  weeks  of  years, 
i.e.  4C()  ycai-3,  and  is  divided  into  three  periods  of 
49,  434,  and  7  years  respectively.  The  first  period 
will  bo  the  interval  between  the  utterance  of  the 
prophecy  and  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  re 
storing  the  city  and  the  advent  of  the  "  anointed  one." 
The  second  period  of  434  years  covers  the  time  of 
restoration,  and  at  the  end  of  it  an  anointed  one  would 
be  cut  off,  and  a  time  of  desolation  would  ensue. 
During  the  last  period  of  seven  years,  persecutions 
would  arise,  aud  for  half  the  time  the  sacrifices  would 
be  suspended.  No  interpretation  has  yet  been  sug 
gested  which  entirely  meets  the  facts.  The  two  most 
popular  explanations  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Modern  Viov. — Following  the  analogy  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  other  prophetic  elements  in  Daniel, 
most  modern  scholars  think  that  the  490  years  are  to 
be  found  in  the  period  which  begins  witrTthe  date  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  (587  B.C.)" and  ends  with  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  164  E.c.  Many  of 
the  details  of  the  narrative  fit  this  explanation,  e.g.  the 


cessation  of  the  sacrifices  under  Antiochus  for  3-J  years 
(~7).  The  most  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  period  587  B.C.  to  164  covers  only  423  years  and 
not  490,  so  that  there  are  07  years  unaccounted  for. 
The  only  possible  reply  is  to  argue  that  the  mistake 
is  duo  lo  the  writer's  lack  of  sufficient  chronological 
dptu.  Joscphus  makes  similar  mistakes,  and  tho 
Hellenistic  writer,  Demetrius,  over-estimates  a  similar 
stretch  of  history  by  about  the  same  amount  (73  years) ; 
see  Driver,  p.  147. 

(2)  The  Traditional  View  maintains  that  the  passage 
contains  a  prediction  of  the  advent  and  the  death  of 
Cirri -.t,  the  abolition  of  the  LeviticaJ  sacrifices,  and  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  reading  of  (he  AV  affords 
some  support  for  the  theory.  Phrases  like  "  unto  the 
Messiah  the  Prince,"  "  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off," 
naturally  suggest  to  the  ordinary  reader  the  birth  and 
death  of  Christ.  But  when  we  look  more  closely  into 
th*'  passage,  ii  becomes  clear  that  this  interpretation 
will  not  bear  examination,  (a)  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  term  "  Messiah  "  really  represents  tho 
meaning  of  the  original.  The  RV  translates  "  the 
anointed  one,"  and  if  we  adopt  its  punctuation  thero 
arc  two  "  anointed  one:1.,"  the  one  appearing  at  the 
end  of  (he  49th  year,  the  other  "  out  oil  "  at  the  end 
of  tho  483rd  year.  (/>}  Upon  this  reasoning  the  period 
would  comm.'i'.v  (see  Driver,  p.  144)  at  458  B.C.,  the 
date  of  Ezra's  mission,  which  would  form  a  good 
beginning,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  definitely 
connected  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  but  there 
is  no  event  at  -109  to  mark  the  break  between  the  first 
two  epochs,  (c)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  phrase 
in  27  which  st.-.tes  that  the  anointed  one  "  made  a 
covenant  for  one  week  "  (seven  years).  The  ministry 
of  Jesus  lasted  only  for  three  yrars.  (d)  The  narrative 
implies  that  the  sacriiices  were  only  suspended  for 
3.J,  years.  The  interpretation  implies  their  complete 
and  total  abolition,  (c)  There  is  no  hint  that  a  period 
of  40  years,  the  time  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  to  intervene  between  the 
Messiah's  overthrow  and  the  final  denouement.  The 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  falls  completely 
outside  the  range  of  the  490  years.  For  these  reason's 
the  traditional  view  is  now  generally  abandoned  by 
modern  scholarship,  and  the  first  theory  almost  uni- 
vcrsallj'  adopted. 

1.  Darius:  531*. — 2.  Jeremiah  the  prophet:  the 
reference  is  to  the  prophecies  in  Jer.  25nf.,  29io. 
Daniel  is  distressed  by  the  apparent  failure  of  these 
prophecies  and  seeks  to  discover  an  explanation. — 
4-19.  According  to  Charles,  a  later  interpolation  con 
taining  the  confession  of  Daniel.  This  prayer  was 
evidently  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jew  (see  7  and  16), 
and  docs  not,  therefore,  maintain  the  point  of  view 
assumed  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  where  the  writer  is 
supposed  to  be  living  at  the  court  of  Babylon.  There 
is  little  originality  in  the  prayer,  and  many  of  ita 
phrases  arc  borrowed  from  other  parts  of  the  OT. — 
11.  written  in  the  law  of  Moses:  cf.  Dt.  2020.— 13.  as 
:t  is  written:  cf.  Dt,  2815,  30i.— 20-26.  The  explana 
tion  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy. — 21.  being  caused  to  fly 
swiftly :  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  obscure  ;  nig. 
gives  an  alternative  rendering,  "  being  sore  wearied," 
but  neither  translation  is  satisfactory.  If  "  fiy  swiftly  " 
is  correct,  this  is  the  earliest  reference  to  the  later 
popular  conception  that  angels  possess  wings. — 2$. 
seventy  weeks :  this  phrase  gives  the  new  principle 
upon  which  Jeremiah's  prophesy  is  to  be  reinterpreted. 
The  70  years  are  to  be  regarded  as  70  weeks  of  years, 
i.e.  490  years.  This  verse  describes  in  genera!  terms 
what  is  to  happen  during  this  pc-riod. — sea?  up:  cor.- 
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fa-iii  or  iatify. — anoint  the  most  holy:  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  phrase  is  masculine  or  neuter  (cf.  mg.). 
Driver  thinks  that  it  refers  to  the  Temple  or  altar. — 
25.  from  tlia  going  forth:  i.e.  from  the  utterance  of 
the  commandment  by  Jeremiah. — unto  the  anointed 
one :  scholars  are  divided  as  to  the  person  referred  to 
in  thia  phrase.  Driver  favours  Cyrus,  who  is  called 
"  the  anointed  "  in  Is.  45i.  Charles  thinks  it  refers 
to  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak,  the  first  high  priest 
after  the  restoration  (Ezr.  3i). — threescore  and  two 
weeks:  this  verse  should  undoubtedly  be  connected 
with  the  following  clause  as  in  RV,  and  not  with  the 
preceding  sentence  as  in  AV.  It  means  "  weeks  of 
years,  i.e.  434  years. — with  street  and  moat:  many 
scholars  accept  an  emendation  which  enables  us  to 
translate,  "  with  square  and  street."  Jerusalem  is  to 
be  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  broader  streets 
than  before. — 26.  the  anointed  one  be  cut  off :  the  mean 
ing  of  this  phrase  is  far  from  clear,  but  most  modern 
scholars  think  it  refers  to  Onias  III,  who,  in  175  B.C., 
was  deposed  from  the  high  priesthood  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (p.  5  ?3).— shall  have  nothing:  thia  is,  as 
Charles  says,  "  a  questionable  reading  of  an  uncertain 
text."  As  the  words  stand,  they  mean  that  Onias, 
after  his  deprivation,  was  left  in  abject  poverty. — the 
people  Of  the  prince :  refers  to  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus. 
— his  end  :  i.e.  the  death  of  Antiochus.  Charles  trans 
lates,  "  The  end  shall  be  with  a  flood,"  and  connects 
with  the  following  verse,  making  these  words  introduce 
the  events  of  the  last  week.— 27.  (a  most  difficult  verse) 
he  shall  make  a  firm  covenant :  if  the  reference  is  to 
Antiochus,  as  seems  absolutely  certain,  the  words  can 
only  mean  that  "  he  made  a"  covenant  with  apostate 
Jews  in  order  to  secure  their  help  in  extirpating  the 
Jewish  religion."  Some  scholars  emend  the  text  and 
translate,  "  the  covenant  shall  be  annulled  for  the 
many,"  i.e.  there  shall  be  a  period  of  general  apostasy. — 
one  weak :  7  years.— half  of  the  week :  the  3i  years 
during  which  the  sacrifices  were  suspended  by  Antiochus 
(cf.  725,  814).— upon  the  wing  of  abominations: 
another  difficult  and  obscure  phrase.  As  it  stands,  it 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  analogy  of  Pa.  18io,  "  and 
he  (i.e.  Yahweh)  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly." 
Many  scholars,  however,  prefer  to  emend  the  text  and 
translate  "  in  its  stead,"  i.e.  in  place  of  the  sacrifice. 
"  In  its  stead  shall  be  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate,  i.e.  the  heathen  altar  set  up  by  Antiochus 
(1131*).— and  even  unto  the  consummation :  the  best 
rendering  of  the  last  clause  is  that  of  Driver,  "  and  that 
until  the  consummation  and  that  which  is  determined 
bo  poured  upon  the  desolation,"  i.e.  the  abomination  will 
continue  until  doom  is  poured  out  upon  Antiochus. 

X.  Introduction  to  the  Final  Vision.— The  last  three 
chapters  of  Daniel  form  a  unity  and  describe  the  final 
vision.  10  is  introductory.  A  "  shining  "  being 
;>  ppears  to  Daniel  near  the  "  great  river  "  and  tells 
liini  that  he  has  been  sent  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 
The  guardian  angel  of  Persia  had  tried  to  intercept 
him,  but  Michael  the  protector  of  Israel  had  come  to 
his  assistance. 

1.  third  year  of  Cyrus :  535  B.C.,  the  latest  date  in 
the  Book. — 4.  the  great  river :  elsewhere  (cf.  Gen.  15x8) 
the  Euphrates  is  described  in  this  way,  and  as  the 
Hiddekel,  i.e.  the  Tigris,  was  50  miles  from  Babylon, 
Charles  thinks  the  name  of  the  river  is  an  interpolation. 
—5.  gold  01  Uphaz :  the  word  "  Uphaz  "  occurs  only 
in  Jer.  lOg,  and  no  place  of  this  name  is  known.  Most 
scholars  think  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
more  familiar  Ophir.— 6.  beryl:  LXX  reads,  "  chryso 
lite,"  i.e.  the  topnz.  Compare  with  the  description  of 
the  p.ngel  here  that  of  the  risen  Christ  in  Rev.  l.~ 


3 -S.  tii.)  pviiicc  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia:  "  prince  "  is 
not  here  the  tillo  of  an  earthly  ruler,  but  refers  to  the 
guardian  angol  (Is.  24-2if.*).  Each  nation  was  sup 
posed  to  have  its  own  guardian  angel,  so  also  in  the 
phrase,  "  one  of  the  chief  princes,"  i.e.  one  of  the  chief 
guardian  angels  (Is.  2i2i*,  Mt.  18io*>. — remained 
with  the  kings :  Charles  adopts  an  emendation  which 
makes  much  better  sense,  "  I  left  him  alone  there 
with  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  Persia." — 16.  like  the 
similitude:  i.e.  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  man. — 20, 
prince:  guardian  angel,  as  in  13. 

XL  The  Final  Vision. — This  gives  a  summary  of 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  era  to  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  references  to  the 
earlier  part  of  it  are  brief,  but  more  details  are  given 
when  the  prophet  readies  the  period  of  the  Greek 
supremacy,  especially  with  regard  to  the  relations  be 
tween  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidas. 

1.  This  verse  really  belongs  to  10,  and  should  bo 
taken  as  the  final  clause  of  the  preceding  paragraph. — 
first  year  of  Darius:  the  mention  of  Darius  is  exceed 
ingly  difficult,  as  10 1  dates  the  prophecy  in  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus.  '  The  LXX  reads  Cyrus  instead  of 
Darius. — confirm  and  strengthen  him :  i.e.  Michael,  not 
Darius.  If  the  translation  is  right,  Daniel  is  repre 
sented  as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Michael  in  his 
contest  with  the  other  angels.  But  the  LXX  reads, 
"  confirms  and  strengthens  me."  Charles  emends 
102ofe-llif.  thus:  "  When  I  go  forth,  lo,  the  prince  of 
Greece  shall  come,  and  there  is  none  that  holdeth 
with  me  against  these,  but  Michael  your  prince,  who 
standeth  up  to  confirm  and  strengthen  me.  But  I 
will  tell  thee  that  which  is  inscribed  in  the  writing  of 
truth.  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up,  etc." — 2.  throe 
kings :  probably  Cyrus  (538-529  B.C.),  Cambyses  (529- 
522  B.C.),  Darius  Hystaspis  (522-485  B.C.).— the  fourth : 
Xerxes  (485-465  B.C. )  who  invaded  Greece.  An  account 
cf  the  immense  wee  1th  and  power  of  Xerxes  is  given 
by  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus  (vii.  20-99). — stir  up : 
an  allusion  to  the  well-known  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece,— 3.  a  mighty  king:  Alexander  tho 
Great.— 4,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken:  an  allusion 
to  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire  after  his  death 
(8s*). — not  to  posterity:  Alexander  left  no  children 
to  succeed  him,  and  the  son  born  after  his  death  was 
murdered  before  he  reached  manhood. — 5.  the  king 
of  the  south:  tho  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  I.  The 
two  chief  divisions  of  the  Greek  Empire  were  (a)  Egypt, 
which  was  ruled  by  the  Ptolemies,  (b)  Syria,  which  was 
governed  by  the  Seleucidse.  The  following  verses  give 
an  account  of  the  relations  between  these  two  empires. 
—one  of  his  princes :  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  rival 
empire. — toe  shall  be  strong  above  him  :  Seleucus  shall  be 
stronger  than  Ptolemy.— 8.  they  shall  join  themselves : 
refers  to  the  attempt  of  Ptolemy  II  (285-247)  and 
Antiochus  II  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
the  two  empires.— the  king's  daughter:  Berenice. 
Ptolemy  II,  in  order  to  bring  the  long  and  disastrous 
wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria  to  a  close,  gave  his 
daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Antiochus  II,  on 
condition  that  he  divorced  his  wife  Laodice,  and  upon 
the  understanding  that  if  Berenice  had  a  son,  he 
should  unite  the  two  empires. — she  shall  retain:  the 
arrangement  did  not  succeed.  After  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  Antiochus  dismissed  Berenice  and  took  back 
his  previous  wife,  Laodice. — neither  shall  ho  stand: 
Antiochus  was  murdered  by  Laodice. — she  shall  be 
given  up :  Berenice  was  put  to  death  at  the  instigation 
of  Laodice.— they  that  bought  her:  i.e.  Berenice's 
attendants.— he  that  begat  her:  Ptolemy  II,  but 
Charles  emends  the  text  and  reads,  "  her  son." — 
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7.  out  of  a  shoot :  Ptolemy  III,  Berenice's  brother.— 
came  With  ail  army:  1'lolemy  111,  in  order  to  aveiigo 
his  sister,  invaded  Syria,  seized  Seleucia  the  fortified 
port  of  Antioch,  and  overran  the  country.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  return  to  Egypt,  before  his  con 
quest  was  complete,  in  order  to  queli  a  rebellion,  but 
he  took  back  immense  spoil  and  booty. — 9.  He  shall 
corne :  Seleucus  II.  After  the  murder  of  Antiochus, 
his  successor,  Seleucus  Callimcus,  invaded  Egypt  but 
was  defeated  (240  B.C.). — 10.  his  sons:  i.e.  the 
of  Seleucus  II,  Seleucus  Keraum.w  who  reigned  for 
three  years  (226-223  B.C.),  and  Antiochus  III,  generally 
known  as  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187  B.C.).  The 
two  are  joined  together,  though  the  former  never  made 
an  attack  upon  Egypt.  The  campaigns  alluded  to  are 
those  of  Antiochus  the  Great. — shall  come  on :  many 
MSS.  read,  "  shall  attack  him."- — his  fortress :  probably 
Gaza,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Palestine.' — 
11.  he  shall  set  forth :  this  sentence  is  very  ambiguous, 
and  may  mean  cither  lie  (Antiochus)  will  raise  a  great 
army  and  it  will  be  given  into  his  (Ptolemy's)  hand, 
or  he  (Ptolemy)  will  raise  a  great  army  and  it  .shall  be 
put  under  his  command. — 12.  Read  mrj.  "The  multi 
tude  "  refers  to  the  army  of  Antiochus. — his  heart : 
Ptolemy's. — shall  not  prevail:  Ptolemy  failed  to  follow 
up  his  victory. — 13.  This  verse  refers  to  an  attack 
made  by  Antiochus  upon  Egypt  twelve  years  Inter 
(205  B.C.).  In  the  meantime  Ptolemy  Philopator  had 
died  and  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
a  boy  of  five. — at  the  end  of  the  times :  a  reference  to 
the  interval  of  twelve  years  since  the  previous  cam 
paign. — 14.  may  stand  up:  this  phrase  includi-s 
Antiochus,  Philip  of  Macedon  his  ally,  and  certain 
rebellions  which  are  said  to  have  broken  out  in  Egypt 
at  this  time. — children  of  the  violent :  certain  turbulent 
spirits  among  the  Jews  who  assisted  Antiochus  in  his 
campaign  against  Egypt. — to  establish  the  vision :  to 
fulfil  the  prophecies.— 15.  well-fenced  city:  Sidon, 
which  was  captured  by  Antiochus. — 16.  He  (Antiochus) 
that  cometh  against  him  (Ptolemy). — the  glorious  land  : 
Palestine  (cf.  89). — 17.  upright  ones:  read  inn.,  which 
is  based  on  the  text  of  the  Versions,  "  shall  make 
equitable  conditions."  Owing  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Romans,  Antiochus  was  unable  to  invade  Egypt, 
and  was  compelled  to  make  terms  with  Ptolemy. — the 
daughter  of  women :  his  daughter  Cleopatra. — to 
destroy  it  (my.)  :  the  real  motive  of  the  marriage  was 
to  obtain  a  hold  over  Egypt. — but  it  (mg.)  shall  not 
stand :  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  Cleopatra  took  the 
part  of  her  husband  rather  than  her  father. — 13.  turn 
his  face  to  the  isles :  to  the  coast-lands  of  Asia  Minor, 
referring  to  Antiochus'  expedition  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.- — -a  prince:  i.e.  a  commander  (cf.  mg.) : 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  defeated  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  is  intended. — -195.  refers  to  the 
murder  of  Antiochus  in  187  B.C.  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Elymais,  in  revenge  for  his  sacrilege  upon  the  Temple 
of  Bel. — 20.  one:  i.e.  Seleucus  lV  (187-175  B.C.) — 
shall  cause  an  exactor:  these  words  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  an  attempt  by  Selcueus  to  plunder  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem  (2  Mac.  2i). — within  few  days:  after 
an  inglorious  reign  of  twelve  years,  Seleucus  IV  was 
murdered,  as  the  result  of  a  plot  formed  against  him 
by  his  chief  minister,  Heliodorus. — 21.  a  contemptible 
person:  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164).  The  rest  of 
the  chapter  is  a  description  of  Antiochus,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  villain  of  the  piece. — they  had  not 
given:  Antiochus  was  not  the  natural  heir.  The 
throne  should  have  passed  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the 
previous  king.- — in  time  of  security:  or  "  unawares  " 
(see  825  and  11 24).- -by  flatteiies:  Antiochus  made 


himself  very  popular  with  the  people  of  Anl-ioch.  /.n 
jiiticription  was  discovered  at  perganium  in  ISo.'j  K- 
cording  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  by  them  to  Eumones, 
Icing  of  Pergair.uru,  and  Attains  his  brother,  for  the 
assistance  which  they  had  rendered  to  Antiochus  in 
obtaining  the  crown.  It  is  printed  in  CB,  p.  207. — 
22.  The  attack  of  Antiochus  upon  Palestine. — prince 
of  the  covenant:  the  high  priest,  Om'as  III,  who  is 
calied  "  the  anointed  one  "  in  {hf). — 23,  with  a  small 
people:  an  allusion  probably  to  the  paucity  of  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  Antiochus. — 24°.  the  fatte't 
places  :  the  meaning  is  obscure.  The  phrase  is  generally 
taken  to  refer  to  fertile  districts  of  Palestine  or  Egypt, 
but  some  scholars  emend  the  {ext  and  render,  "  assail 
the  mightiest  men  of  the  province." — 25.  The  refer 
ence  is  to  the  first  Egyptian  campaign  of  Antiochus  in 
170  B.C. — king  Of  the  south:  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  near  Pclusium. — 26. 
they  that  eat :  the  defeat  of  Ptolemy  was  largely  due 
to  the  disaffection  of  his  friends. — 27.  they  shall  Epeak 
lias :  after  the  defeat  of  their  king,  the  Alexandrians 
raised  his  brother  Ptolemy  Phyr.con  to  the  throne, 
whereupon  Antiochus  protended  to  take  Ptolemy 
Philometor  under  his  protection. — 38.  On  his  return 
from  lik  first  Egyptian  campaign  Antiochus  attacked 
IVJ<-::'iii!e.---th3  holy  covenant:  the  Jewish  religion. — 
£9.  ha  shall  return :  i.e.  to  Egypt,  an  allusion  to  the 
second  Egyptian  campaign  in  108  B.C.,  which  resulted 
in  disaster 'for  Antiochus.— 30.  ships  of  Kittim  :  Kittim 
(Nu.  24231.*!  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Cyprus,  but  the 
expression  was  used  by  Jews  to  denote  any  maritime 
people  in  the  A  Vest.  Horc  it  refers  to  the  Roman 
navy,  which,  under  the  command  of  0.  Popilius  Lamas, 
compelled  Antiochus  to  withdraw  from  Egypt. — have 
indignation :  baffled  in  his  attempt  upon  Egypt 
Antiochus  invaded  Palestine  again.— that  forsake  the 
covenant:  i.e.  renegade  Jews. — 31.  arms  shall  stand: 
an  armed  force  will  attack  at  his  instance. — profane 
the  sanctuary :  refers  to  Antiochus'  attack  upon  the 
Temple  (see  1  Mac.  lagff.). — the  abomination  that 
inaketh  desolate :  i.e.  the  heathen  altar  which 
.Ahtiochus  built  over  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  (seo 
1  Mac.  154).  This  expression  is  quoted  in  the  NT 
(Mt.  24is,  Mk.  1814). — 32.  such  as  do  wickedly:  the 
apostates. — but  the  peop'o  that  know :  cf.  1  Mac.  lea, 
"  And  many  in  Israel  were  strong,  and  they  chose  to 
die  rather  than  cat  unclean  meats  or  profane  the 
covenant." — 33.  they  that  fce  wise:  the  pious  Israelites 
who  were  loyal  to  their  faith. — fall  by  the  sword,  etc. : 
a  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  persecution. — 34. 
muny  shall  join  :  Charles,  using  the  LXX  as  his  basis, 
emends,  ''  and  there  shall  join  them  many  in  the  city 
and  many  in  their  several  homesteads,"  i.e.  the  country 
districts. — 35.  EClsie  of  them :  i.e.  some  of  the  leaders 
would  suiter  martyrdom,  but  the  effect  would  be  to 
refine  and  purify  the  rest  of  the  people. — 36.  exalt 
himself  above  every  god :  the  later  coins  of  Antioch 
bore  the  inscription  :  "  Of  King  Antiochus  God  made 
manifest." — the  indignation:  the  wrath  of  God  (see 
819). — 37.  the  gods  of  his  fathers:  Antiochus  aban 
doned  his  own  national  cult  for  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  deities. — the  desire  of  women  :  the  context  shows 
that  the  phrase  must  refer  to  some  deity,  probably  to  the 
Phoenician  god,  Tammuz  (pp.  631f.,Ezek.  814*),  whose 
worship  was  extremely  popular  in  Syria  (see  Milton, 
Paradise  Lost,  i.  446ff.).— 38,  the  god  of  fortresses: 
probably  the  Roman  deity,  Jupiter  Capitolinus,to  whom 
Antiochus  erected  a  magnificent  temple  at  Antioch.- — 
39.  And  he  shall  deal  .  .  .  strange  god:  many  scholars 
emend  this  difficult  sentence,  "  And  he  shall  procure 
for  the  fortresses  of  strongholds  the  people  of  a  strango 
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god/1  and  tlrink  that  tho  sentence  refers  to  tlic  heathen 
soldiers  and  colonists  settled  by  Antiochus  in  tl;o 
fortress  at  Jerusalem. — 49.  At  this  point  history  ends 
and  prophecy  begins.  The  rest  of  tho  chapter  relates 
ioihe  future.  As  Driver  says  (CB,  p.  li!7),  "  The  author 
draws  hero  an  imaginative  picture  of  tho  end  of  tho 
tyrant  king,  similar  to  the  ideal  one  of  tho  time  of 
Sennacherib  in  IK.  1028-32."  In  this  verso  there  is  a 
forecast  of  a  successful  campaign  against  tho  "  king 
of  t!;o  south,"  i.e.  Ptolemy  Philomctor. — 41.  the 
glortGUS  land  :  Palestine  (16).- — Edom  :  three  countries 
will  escape  attack,  i.e.  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammoii. — 
•13.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  is  to  be  complete,  so  that 
even  the  border  peoples,  the  Libyans  on  tho  W.,  and 
the  Ethiopians  on  the  S.  will  bo  subdued. — 44.  tidings  : 
as  in  tho  ca;'.o  of  Sennacherib,  the  victorious  career  of 
Antiochus  is  to  bo  interrupted  by  news  of  insurrections 
in  his  own  land. — 45.  between  the  sea  and  .  .  .  moun 
tain  :  the  prophecy  supposes  that  Antiochus  will  die 
in  Palestine  somewhere  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Mt.  Zion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  actually  died 
at  Tabs  in  Persia. 

XII.  follows  immediately  upon  the  preceding  para 
graph,  and  there  should  bo  no  break  between  the  two 
chapters.  1-3  forma  the  ending  of  the  revelation  which 
the  angel  rua.kes  to  Daniel,  and  describes  the  deliver 
ance  of  Israel  and  the  resurrection  of  the  just. — 1.  at 
that  time :  at  the  overthrow  of  Antioehus. — the  groat 
prince;  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  (cf.  10i3,  21). — "n 
the  book :  i.e.  the  book  of  life  (cf.  Ps.  6928,  llov.  05 
et  passim). — 2.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The 
OT  has  no  very  clear  or  definite  teaching  about  tho 
future  life.  Tho  idea  of  a  resurrection  appears  first 
in  a  national  sense  (Hos.  62,  Ezck.  37i-i4).  The 
resurrection  of  the  individual  is  first  enunciated  in  a 
post-exilic  passage  in  Is.  2819*,  where  it  is  expressly 


limited  to  Israelites.  The  present  passage  is  tho 
earliest  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is 
definitely  taught.  Even  hero  it  is  not  universal  (cf.  the 
phrase  "  many  of  them  that  ;--.!eop  "). — everlasting  life: 
this  is  the  first  occurrence  of  this  phrase,  which,  how- 
over,  is  frequently  found  in  Apocryphal  literature. — 
3.  wise:  does  not  refer  to  intellectual  gifts  but  rather 
to  moral  stability  (cf.  1133,  38).  The  martyrs  and 
leaders  of  tho  people  in  its  time  of  trial  aro  horo 
promised  a  counterbalancing  "  weight  of  glory,"  to 
us;;  the  phra.se  of  Paul. — 4.  Tho  closing  of  the  vision. — 
many  shall  run  to  and  fro:  this  is  usually  taken  to 
mean  "  run  to  and  fro  in  the  book."  i.e.  diligently  study 
and  appropriate  its  teaching.  Charles,  however*  thinks 
the  text  is  corrupt  and  on  the  basis  of  the  VSS  trans 
lates,  "  many  shall  apostatise  and  evils  shall  be  multi 
plied  upon  the  earth." — 5-13.  Conclusion.  The  vision 
of  the  two  angels  who  answer  Daniel's  inquiry  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  troubles. — 5.  other  two :  i.e.  angels. 
---tho  river:  10 1*. — 6.  one  said:  i.e.  one  of  the 
angels. — to  the  man:  the  angel  described  in  lO^f. — 

7.  a  time,  times,  and  an  half :  3^  years  (see  725, 814). — 

8.  Daniel   fails   to    understand   the   answer  and   asks 
again,  "  What  shall  be  the  final  issue  ?  "  but  in  9  is 
refused    any    further     explanation. — 10.    1135*. — H. 
continual  burnt  offerings  .  .  .  abomination:  1131*. — 
1290  days  seems  to  bo  another  way  of  describing  the 
o.l  years.     In  814  the  number  of  days  is  given  as  1150. 
How  the  discrepancy  is  to  bo  explained  is  uncertain. 
Charles  thinks  that  the  numbers  in  i  if.  aro  later  glosses. 
—12.  Why  the   1290  is  increased  by  45  days  or  l.V 
months,  is  not  easy  to  explain.     All  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  while  the  1290  days  are  supposed  to  witness 
tho  cessation  of  tho  "  abomination,"  45  more  days  ara 
expected    to    elapse    before    complete    blessedness    is 
restored  to  Israel". 
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The  Prophet  and  his  Time. — Ko sea,  the  son  of  a  cer 
tain  Be'eri,1  belonged  to  the  Northern  Kingdom  (cf.  7s, 
"our  king"),  where  his  public  life  as  a  prophet  was 
apparently  spent  (the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Book 
belong  exclusively  to  N.  Israel;  rf.  \4,  2i5,  6sff., 
12n,i4).  It  in  true  that  occasional  reference  is  made 
in  the  prophecies  to  the  sister-kingdom  of  Judah,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  these  is  due  to  Judajan  revision 
(see  next  column),  and  in  ;-;iycase  they  do  not  suggest 
more  than  a  secondary  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pro 
phet  in  Judah's  fortunes.  When  Hosea  first  began  to 
prophesy,  Jeroboam  II  (r.  782-743  B.C.),  the  last  great 
lung  of  N.  Israel,  was  still  upon  the  throne  (cf.  1  2-9,  and 
notes),  but  his  reign  was  drawing  to  its  close.  The 
period  of  anarchy  that  followed,  marked  by  a  series  of 
revolutions  and  short  reigns,  is  vividly  reflected  in  the 
second  part  of  Hosea's  book  (cf.  1~,  84,  Kb).  It  is 
obvious  that  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom  in  722  B.C.  will  mark  tho 
terminus  ad  qucm  for  the  prophet's  activity.  But,  aa 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  alliance  of  Pekah  with  Rezin 
of  Damascus,  and  the  Exile  is  always  spoken  of  as 
something  future,  it  is  probable  that  no  single  part  of 
Hosea's  prophecies  dates  from  after  735  B.C.  His 
prophetic  activity  probably  fell  within  the  years 
c,  7.10-735  B.c.2 

As  regards  Hosea's  personal  life,  the  narrative  con 
tained  in  l.and  3  gives  in;  some  details  of  his  married 
life.  The  different  interpretations  which  have  been 
placed  on  these  accounts  are  discussed  in  the  intro 
ductory  notes.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Gorner 
bath  Diblaim  was  a  real  person,  and  not  an  allegorical 
figment.  Whether  she  was  already — as  the  narrative 
seems  to  say — a  woman  of  loose  life  before  her  marriage 
with  Hosea,  or  became  KO  afterwards,  is  disputed.  If 
3  be  parallel  and  not  supplementary  to  1,  some 
important  consequences  will  follow  in  the  interpreta 
tion  (see  notes).  In  any  case  the  wife  referred  to  in 
3  must  be  identified  with  the  Gomer  of  1.  Duhm's 
view,  that  Hosea,  like  Jeremiah,  belonged  to  a  priestly 
family,  is  pure  conjecture. 

Hosea's  prophetic  activity  fell  within  a  critical  period 
of  Israel's  history.  The  long  interval  of  quiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  Assyrian  power,  which  enabled 
Jeroboam  II  to  extend  his  dominions  (cf.  2  K.  1425,28), 
came  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  III 
(the  "  Pul "  of  2  K.  15i9*)  in  745  B.C.  (reigned  till 
727  B.C.).  This  monarch  actively  intervened  in  Syria 
in  742  B.C.,  besieging  Arpad  (742-740),  and  conquering 
the  district  of  Hamath  (2  K.  lias*,  Is-  lOg*. 
Am.  62*).  Shortly  afterwards  (in  738  B.C.)  he 
mentions,  in  an  inscription,  that  he  received  tribute 
from  numerous  princes  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
1  According  to  Jewish  tradition  this  BS'eri  was  the  author  of 

IS'28Tbe  reference  to  Shalmaneser  IV  (727-722  B.C.)  in  10i4  is 
probably  a  gloss  (see  note).  The  Jewish  kings  mentioned  m  li  are 
due  to  a  Judseau  editor. 


among  whom  are  included  Uezin  of  Damascus  and 
Menahem  of  Samaria.  From  2  K.  15ig  it  appears 
that  Tiglath-pileser  actually  invaded  the  territories 
of  Israel  during  Menahem's  reign,  and  had  to  be 
bought  oil  with  tribute.  Menahem  seems  to  havo 
belonged  to  the  pro-Assyrian  party  in  Israel,  while 
Pekah,  v,Lo  conspired  against  Menahem's  son  and 
successor,  Pekahiah,  doubtless  represented  the  anti- 
Assyrian  faction.  It  was  against  tho  anti- Assyrian 
coalition  of  Syrian  States  organised  by  Pekah  of  Israel 
and  Rezin  of  Damascus  that  Tiglath-pileser  marched 
in  734  (or  735),  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Pekah, 
and  the  loss  of  the  northern  districts  of  Israel  (cf.  2  K.  15 
29!  ).  The  siege  of  Samuria  followed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV  (727-722),  the  city 
being  captured  and  the  Northern  Kingdom  brought  to 
an  end  by  Shalmaneser's  successor,  Sargon,  in  722  B.C. 
(See  further  pp.  5Sf.,  70.) 

The  Text  and  Integrity  of  the  Book.— As  will  be 
apparent  from  the  notes,  the  text  is  hi  places  very 
corrupt.  We  must  often  resort  to  conjectural  emenda 
tion,  and  reach  only  a  possible  approximation  to  the 
original  text.  Nevertheless  the  general  thought  and 
tenor  of  the  oracles  is  sufficiently  clear.  Some  ob 
scurity  has  been  produced  by  the  grouping  together 
of  detached  pieces  which  arc  not  logically  (or  chrono 
logically)  connected. 

The  Book,  in  its  present  form,  has  undoubtedly 
undergone  some  revision  and  interpolation.  In  par 
ticular  the  hand  of  a  Judroan  editor  (or  editors)  is 
manifest  in  certain  passages.  \7  is  clearly  an  inter 
polation  ;  in  4i5«  (text  corrupt),  5_5  (last  clause  a 
gloss),  Gna  (a  gloss),  814  (a  later  addition),  lOn  (delete 
Judah),  Ili2  "the  reference  to  Judah  is,  for  various 
reasons  doubtful,  while  in  64  (possibly  also  814)  122, 
J'uduh  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  an  original 
Israel.  In  510-14*  and  In  it  is  probably  orig 
inal,  though  lii  belongs  to  a  possibly  interpolated 
passage.  From  1?  (cf.  also  4is),  which  takes  a  favourable 
view  of  Judah,  it  has  been  inferred  that  an  early 
Judjean revision  (soon  after  701  B.C.)  was  made,  while  the 
other  passages,  which  represent  Judah  as  equally  guilty 
with  Israel,  may  point  to  an  exilic  or  post-exilic 
revision. 

The  radical  criticism  of  Marti  would  deny  also  the 
Hoseanic  character,  not  only  of  ln-2i  but  also  of 
2136-23,  3  (the  whole),  515-63,,  llioi  and  14i-9, 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  an  assumed  incompatibility 
of  the  idea  of  a  restoration  with  the  doom  and  destruc 
tion  pronounced  on  the  nation.  This  view  is  dis 
cussed  in  the  section  on  the  Theology.  Of  the  passages 
referred  to,  lOiif.  and  149  may  be  regarded  as  pos.- 
exilic  additions.  In  parts  also  the  text  appears  to 
have  been  heavily  glossed  (cf.  2n,  415-19.  6n,  7i6&, 
81,  9i7,  104,12,  Hiof.,  124i,i2l,  13156). 

The  Origin  and  General  Character  of  the  Book.— ine 
Book  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  chs.  1-3  and       - 
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The  fragmentary  character  of  the  oracles  contained  in 
4-14  is  evident,  as  is  also  the  imperfect  and  corrupt 
condition  of  the  text  in  ma;^  passages.  Nor  does  any 
definite  chronological  sequence  seem  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  arrangement.  In  1-3,  it  is  true,  the 
theme  is  well  developed,  but  even  here  the  traces  of 
an  editor's  hand  are  apparent,  and  the  present  arrange 
ment  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Ch.  1  is  written  in 
the  third  per.son,  3  in  the  first.  We  may  perhaps 
infer  that  the  prophet  left  notes  of  his  discourses, 
which  have  been  utilised  by  an  editor.  Possibly  a 
friend  or  disciple,  with  the  aid  of  such  material  and 
from  personal  recollections  and  with  help  from  other 
disciples,  compiled  the  present  Book  in  its  original 
form.  This  was  subjected  to  later  (Judsean)  revision 
and  expansion  (see  above).  The  original  editor  will 
have  been  responsible  for  eh.  1  as  well  as  for  the  com 
pilation  and  arrangement  of  the  Book  generally  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  work  faithfully 
reflects  the  spirit  of  his  master.1  The  general  character 
of  the  oracles  is  individual  and  subjective  in  a  high 
degree.  They  reflect  a  warm,  sensitive  and  emotional 
temperament  and  respond  to  quick  changes  of  mood. 
The  theme  is  rarely  developed  at  length,  though  the 
thought  is  never  thin.  Hosea's  oracles  are  the  work 
of  a  poet,  deeply  moved  by  passionate  religious  con 
viction,  and  fired  with  a  profound  love  for  hi.i  wayward 
and  misguided  people. 

The  Theology  of  the  Book. — Hosea's  one  name  for 
God  is  Yahweh — the  personal  name  that  summed  up 
all  for  which  Israel's  God  stood  to  His  people.  Yahweh 
was  Israel's  maker  and  God  (814,  9i)  who  had  redeemed 
the  people  from  Egypt  (Hi),  had  trained  and  nurtured 
them  (11s),  and  had  been  their  God  ever  since  the 
Egyptian  time  (12io).  It  was  He  who  had  given  the 
new-born  nation  a  land  (93,15)  and  the  priests  a  law 
(46).  All  their  institutions — their  sacrifices  (813), 
their  prophets  (65),  and  the  monarchy  itself — of  right 
belonged  to  Yahweh,  and  ought  to  reflect  and  express 
His  will.  To  Hosea  God  is  primarily  the  God  of  Israel, 
who  out  of  an  act  of  pure  grace  chose  Israel  to  be  His 
people  (Hi).  Not  that  the  prophet  is  blind  to  the 
larger  aspects  of  Yahweh's  power ;  when  Ho  chose  to 
put  it  forth,  it  was  absolute  (cf.  e.tj.  22off.);  but,  as 
has  been  well  remarked,2  "  Hosca  had  the  conception 
which  gave  ...  its  just  strength  to  every  particularist 
movement  like  Pharisaism.  What  interested  him  was 
no  theoretical  monotheism,  framed  in  the  interests  of 
a  theory,  and  therefore  apt,  like  many  products  of  tho 
intellect,  to  become  barren.  What  engrossed  all  his 
thoughts  was  the  historic  religion  which  had  made 
his  nation  what  it  was,  which  had  given  it  a  different 
genius  from  all  the  other  nations  among  which  it  lived, 
and  the  loss  of  which  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  great 
thing  from  the  world.  He  did  not  speak  of  a  God 
who  was  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  of  One  who 
had  come  into  contact  with  this  people,  who  revealed 
Himself  through  the  deeds  which  had  made  the 
people's  history  and  through  the  institutions  which 
moulded  its  life.  He  believed  that  Israel  in  an  unique 
way  knew  Yahweh,  and  that  this  knowledge  was  in 
itself  the  proof  of  the  greatness  of  His  love  for  it." 
Hosea's  indictment  of  Israel  as  he  knew  it  was  deter 
mined  by  his  ideal  conception  of  the  relation  that 
ought  to  exist  between  Yahweh  and  His  people.  They 
owed  everything  to  Yahweh — their  nationality,  land, 
law,  prophets ;  and  He  asked  in  return  simple  loyalty, 
But  from  their  very  first  entry  into  tho  land,  Israel, 

1  There  ii  no  reason  to  suppose  (with  Gratz  and  Volz)  that  the 
tvo  parts  ot  the  boolc  uru  derived  from  i.irlerciit  uuthors 

2  .Velcu,  P.  in. 


Yahweh's  bride,  had  proved  disloyal.  They  had 
consecrated  themselves  to  Baal  (9io).  The  supreme 
sin  of  Israel,  which  tainted  the  whole  life  of  the  nation, 
was  the  mixed  cuitus.  To  this  fundamental  dis 
loyalty — the  Baal  worship  (p.  87) — the  debasement  of 
the  entire  national  life  was  due.  The  monarchy,  the 
priesthood,  all  the  institutions  of  the  national  life, 
shared  in  the  degradation  ;  they  were  what  a  corrupt 
Israel  had  made  them. 

The  cultus  popularly  practised  in  Israel  was  probably 
syncretistic  in  character  ;  the  worship  of  Yahweh  being 
mixed  with  that  of  the  local  Ba'alim.  But  even  their 
worship  of  Yahweh  was,  in  the  prophet's  eyes,  heathen 
in  character.  Their  religious  instincts  had  been  per 
verted,  there  was  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land  (4i), 
and  tho  "  bastard  "  people  were  incapable  of  a  real 
repentance.  The  national  life  was  rotten  through  and 
through,  and,  therefore,  the  corrupt  State  must  be 
swept  away.  "  Israel  shall  be  swept  out  of  the  land, 
\vithout  king  or  priest,  sacrifice  or  law.  It  cannot  dwell 
iu  the  Lord's  house  (i.e.  Palestine)  while  its  heart  is 
not  His."  But  this  doom  could  not  be  the  end.  His 
own  domestic  tragedy  had  taught  Hosea  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  outraged  love.  This  lesson  he  applied 
to  Yahweh's  relations  with  His  faithless  bride,  Israel. 
By  an  act  of  free  grace  Yahweh  could  re-establish  tho 
broken  bond  between  Himself  and  Israel.  The  doom 
pronounced  is  irreversible — the  State  must  come  to  an 
end.  But  the  people  is  not  to  be  annihilated.  They  are 
to  suffer  exile,  cast  out  of  the  Lord's  house  (cf.  9i7, 
12o,  84).  They  are  to  be  set  back  to  the  same  con 
ditions  in  which  they  were  at  first  when  Yahweh 
made  them  a  nation.  The  doom  is  from  Yahweh,  and 
has  a  disciplinary  purpose.  In  exile  the  people  shall 
learn  to  give  up  their  reliance  on  foreign  powers  and 
false  worship.  Then  the  relation  between  them  and 
Yahweh  shall  be  re-established. 

If  it  is  recognised  that  Hosea's  conception  of  the 
Divine  punishment  is  that  of  a  discipline,  not  that  of 
an  irrevocable  ruin,  then  the  chief  objection  urged 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  latter  part  of  ch.  14, 
and  the  other  passages  which  suggest  the  possibility 
of  restoration,  disappears.  This  idea  is,  in  fact, 
inherent  in  Hosea's  whole  thought,  and  it  is  significant 
that  Novvack,  who,  at  first,  held  the  view  that  Hosea's 
message  ended  in  a  prospect  of  unrelieved  gloom,  has 
since  reconsidered  his  position,  and  now  allows  the 
presence  of  a  pedagogic  factor. 

It  has  been  held  that  Hosea  rejected  the  monarchy 
in  toto,  as  an  institution  essentially  inconsistent  with 
loyalty  to  Yahweh.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  is  so.  The  prophet  is  more  probably  referring  to 
the  puppet-kings  and  usurpers  of  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  and  implicitly  contrasting  them  with  the  earlier 
members  of  the  royal  house.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  Messianic  hope  in  the  Book. 

Literature. — For  literature  on  all  the  Minor  Prophets, 
see  General  BibUographies.  Commentaries  :  (a)  T.  K. 
Clieyne  (CB),  R.  F.  Horton,  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  i. 
(Oent.B),  F.  H.  Woods  and  F.  H.  Powell,  The  Hebrew 
Prophets  for  English  Readers,  vol.  i. ;  (b)  Harper  (ICC) ; 
(c)  A.  Wiinsohe  (1868).  Other  Literature :  W.  R.  Smith, 
The  Prophets  of  Israel*  ;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton,  junr.,  Amos  en 
Hosea  (1894) ;  J.  Bachmann,  Alttestl.  Untersuchungen, 
pp.  Iff.  (1894);  P.  Volz,  D.  Ehegeschichte  Hoseas 
Zeitschrift  f.  Theol.  (1898),  p.  32 Iff.  ;  J.  Bohmcr,  D. 
Grundgedanken  d.  Predigt  Hos.  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol. 
(1902),  pp.  Iff.  ;  J.  Meinhold,  D.  heilige  Rest,  vol.  i. 
(1903) ;  A.  0.  Welch,  The  Religion  of  Israel  under  the 
Kingdom,  ch.  v.  (1912) ;  M.  Buttenwieser,  The  Prophets 
of  Israel,  pp.  24017.  (1914). 
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PART  I.,  I.-III.' — These  chapters  form  a  distinct 
section  consisting  of  two  narrative  pieces,  mainly  in 
prose  (12-- 1  and  3),  which  narrate  the  story  of  tho 
prophet's  unhappy  marriage  with  Corner  ;  and  n  pro 
phetic  discourse,  in  which  the  lessons  to  be  deduced 
from  his  own  domestic  experience  are  applied  to  the 
nation  (22-23).  I/  is  probably  an  interpolation,  while 
lie— 2i  is,  at  least,  out  of  order.  Stouernagel  suggests 
that  li— o  and  3  arc  really  parallel  narratives,  one, 
written  by  the  original  editor,  being  in  the  third  person 
(li-9),  while  the  other,  wriiten  in  tho  Jirst  person,  is 
the  work  of  the  prophet  himself  (3),  each  describing 
the  prophet's  marriage.  If  3  be  read  immedintoly 
after  lg  the  sections  will  gain  in  coherence. 

I.  1.  Title.-— Tho  title  "which  war,  pr;  fixed  to  tho 
-whole  Book  is  due  to  an  editor  or  editors.  The 
mention  of  tho  Jewish  kings,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Aha/., 
and  Hezekiah — only  ono  of  whom,  Uzziah,  can  have 
been  contemporary  with  Jeroboam  II  (c.  782-743  B.C.) 
• — must  be  due  to  a  post-exilic  editor.  An  earlier 
heading  can  be  detected  in  za. 

I.  2-9.  Hosea's  Marriage :  a  Parable  of  Yahweh's  Eo 
lations  with  Israel. — The  prophet  receives  a  Divine 
command  to  "  take  "  (i.e.  many)  "  a  wife  of  whoredom 
and  children  of  whoredom."  The  reason  given  for  this 
startling  procedure  is  that  ''  the  land  "  (i.e.  the  land  of 
Israel)  "  cloth  commit  great  whoredom  departing  from 
the  LORD."  Hosea  obeys  and  takes  as  his  wife  Gom.cr 
bath  Diblahn  (?  "  daughter  of  fig-cakes  ''),  who  bears 
three  children  to  him.  These  are  given  symbolical 
names:  the  first,  a  son,  is  called  Jex.reel,  a  prophetic 
name  pointing  to  the  coming  of  vengeance  on  the  house 
of  Jehu  l  for  the  massacre  at  Jezreel  of  Ahab's  house 
(2  K.  lOn);  the  second  a  daughter  and  the  third  a 
son,  bearing  the  names  Lo-ruhamah  ("  uncompas- 
sionated  ")  and  Lo-ammi  ("  not  my  people  "),  in  token 
of  Yahweh's  rejection  of  Ephraim. 

2a.  Render  "  the  beginning  of  Yahweh's  speaking 
by  (or  to)  Hosea."  The  clause  is  abrupt,  and  may  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Book  before  the  title  in  li 
had  been  added  :  ''  Hero  beginnoth  the  prophecy  of 
Hosea." — 4.  Hosea  regards  the  massacre  of  Ahab's 
family  by  Jehu  unfavourably  (contrast  2  K.  lOso). — 
Jezreel:  see  I'^if.* — 7.  J'robably  a  post-exilic  interpola 
tion.  The  exception  of  Judah  from  the  doom  pro 
nounced  upon  Israel  is  obviously  out  of  place  in  a 
prophecy  otherwise  dealing  with  Israel  exclusively. 

The  old  interpretation  of  1  .:-o,  which  regarded  tLo 
prophet's  marriage  as  pure  allegory,  may  rightly  be 
dismissed.  Gomer  is  tho  name  of  a  real  person.  But 
can  the  narrative  be  accepted  literally  '!  By  some 
scholars  (Volz,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Toy)  the  language 
descriptive  of  Gomer  is  taken  literally.  Hosea,  accord 
ing  to  this  view,  was  commanded  to  marry  a  woman  of 
notoriously  profligate  life.  "  Ho';ea  was  not  led  blind 
folded  by  Yahweh  into  a  marriage  that  was  to  break 
his  heart  and  wreck  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  he 
married  a  woman  of  evil  reputation  with  his  eyes  wide 
open."  The  Divine  command  had  a  higher  purpose 
in  view — to  bring  home,  by  a  startling  parable  in 
action,  the  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  to  her  Divine 
spouse,  Yahweh  (cf.  Is.  20 2 if.,  Ezek.  22g£E.).  The 
parable  was  intended  to  reflect  the  existing  situation 
in  Israel,  from  the  Divine  standpoint.  By  most  the 
language  is  interpreted  proleptically.  When  the 
prophet  married  Gomer  she  was  a  pure  maiden  (this 
symbolises  Israel's  early  faithfulness  to  Yahweh 
(c/.  Hi, Ezek.  16),  but  she' afterwards  became  profligate. 
Brooding  over  the  tragedy  of  his  married  home-life 

1  Jeroboam  II,  whose  son  Zechariah  was  the  last  o£  Jehu's  kin 
to  reign,  must  still  have  been  on  the  throne  when  Jezreel  was  born. 


and  still  yearning  with  love  to  redeem  the  fallen 
Gomer,  Hosea  is  led  to  see  a  Divino  lesson  in  it  all  of 
Yahwoh's  unconquerable  love  for  faithless  Israel. 

I.  10-11.  \  (  =  Heh.  21-3).  A  Promise  of  restoration.— 
The  children  of  Israel  are  destined  to  be  increased  in 
numbers  indefinitely,  and  instead  of  being  called  ( 10  w?:y. ) 
''  Ye  are  not  my  people  "  they  shall  be  called  "  child  re;  i 
of    the    living    God."      Judn-ans    and    Israelites    shui! 
assemble,  and  under  one  head  go  up  victoriously  "  from 
the  land  "   (see  below),  ami  on  the  same  battlefield 
(Jezreei),    which    has    witnessed    the    utter   defeat    cf 
present-day   Israel,    shall   enjoy   a   glorious    triumph. 
Then  the  ominous  names,  Lo-ammi  ("  not  my  people  ") 
and     Lo-ruhamah     ("  uncompassionated  ")     shall     be 
reversed. 

10.  Cf.  Gen.  22 17,  1  K.  42o,  Is.  48i9.— 11.  What  is 
meant  by  go  up  from  the  land  ?  Either  (a)  from  tho 
holy  land  to  conquer  foreign  lands ;  or  (b)  from 
different  pai-ts  of  the  holy  land  to  Jezreel  for  battle — 
then  the  meaning  would  be  "  shall  gain  the  mastery  of 
the  land  "  (cf.  Ex.  lio)  ;  or  (c)  from  the  land  of  exile 
to  Palestine  (cf.  Jer.  3iS,  Ezek.  372 1).  The  "  day  of 
Jezreel,"  as  the  name  Jezreel  suggests,  means  the  day 
when  Yahweh  once  more  sows  His  people  in  their 
land. — II.  1.  brethren  and  sisters:  read  with  LXX, 
"  brother"  and  "sister." 

The  whole  passage  is  clearly  out  of  place,  and  may 
be  a  later  insertion.  Still  tho  language  is  not  inhar 
monious  with  Hosea'::  diction,  erpeehlly  if  "  go  up 
from  the  land  "  can  mean  "  gain  tho  mastery  over  the 
land."  Further,  the  conception  of  north-Israelite,-) 
and  Juda?nns  marching  together  under  ono  head 
suggests  a,  date  piior  to  the  downfall  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  (722  B.C.).  Many  scholars  think  that  tin; 
section  should  follow  223.  A  bettor  suggestion  is 
that  3  was  originally  intended  to  follow  immediately 
on  12-9.  Then  the  promise  of  restoration,  ethically 
conditioned,  would  follow  on  3.(f. 

II.  2-23   (Hob.    24-25).     In    tin's    discourse,    which 
p.eems  to  be  based  upon  and  imply  the  narrative  in  1 
and  3,  the  prophet  sets  forth  the  unfaithfulness  of  tho 
people   ;ind    land   of   Israel   to   her   Divine   husband, 
Yahweh.     Israel  had  played  the  harlot  in  going  after 
other  lovers  (the  local  Baalim)  for  gifts  (the  fertility 
of  land,  flocks,  etc.)  ;    tho  consequent  punishment  will 
end  in  her  return  to  her  first  husband.     The  section 
sub-divides  at  13  ;   the  first  part  (2-13)  predicts  severo 
punishment,  and  the  second  (14-23)  contains  a  promise 
of  restoration  following  amendment. 

2-13.  In  urgent  tones  Yahweh  bids  the  Israelites 
(her  sons)  "plead"  with  their  mother  (i.e.  the  land 
and  people  as  a  whole)  on  account  of  her  unfaithfulness. 
She  has  destroyed  the  moral  relation  of  wife  to  her 
Divine  husband,  and  the  children  are  hers  but  not  His — 
their  mother  has  played  the  harlot,  she  has  sold  herself 
for  gifts,  bread  and  water,  wool  and  flax,  oil  and  drinks. 
The  new  generation  has  grown  up  ignorant  of  His 
true  character  ;  they  are  no  longer  His  people,  nor  can 
He  compassionate  them  as  His  children.  His  experi 
ence  with  Israel  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  prophet's 
own  bitter  experience  with  his  wife.  Unless  the  profli 
gate  mother  puts  away  her  whoredoms  (i.e.  the  foreign 
cultus)  she  shall  be  put  to  open  shame  (stripped  naked) 
and  perish  as  a  homeless  wanderer  in  the  wilderness 
(2-5).  She  will  discover  by  bitter  experience  that  her 
lovers  (the  Baalim)  cannot  guarantee  the  material 
blessings  for  which  she  has  pursued  them  ;  Yahweh 
will  withhold  these,  and  teach  her  by  the  discipline  of 
siege,  famine,  and  poverty  to  return  to  her  first 
husband  (6-13). 

14-23.  In  the  last  calamity  of  all,  exile  from  the 
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Jand  figured  by  the  wilderness,  Yahweh  will  again  woo 
her  as  a  lover,  as  He  had  done  in  the  desert  when  she 
was  young  and  innocent.  There  she  will  respond,  as 
in  the  Exodus,  and  be  once  more  blessed  (14!). 
Heathen  worship  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  names  of 
the  heathen  Baalim  shall  be  banished  from  remembrance 
(i6f. )  A  "  new  covenant,"  which  will  include  in  its 
scope  all  living  creatures,  shall  banish  strife  from  the 
earth  ( 18) ;  Israel  shall  be  betrothed  to  Yahweh  a  second 
time  "  in  righteousness  "  (igf.),  and  the  new  era  of 
loyally  shall  be  marked  by  rich  abundance  both  in 
crops  and  men.  Heaven  will  respond  to  the  longing 
of  earth  for  fertility  ;  Israel,  in  accordance  with  the 
name  Jezreel  ("  whom  God  soweth,"  22  my.),  shall  be 
sown  anew  in  the  promised  land  (cf.  Jer.  31 27!),  and 
the  names  Lo-ruhamah  ("  uncompassionated  ")  and 
Lo-ammi  ("  not  my  people  ")  shall  no  longer  apply  to 
to  the  regenerated  people  (21-23). 

2.  A  brazen,  shameless  countenance  and  exposed 
breasts  betoken  the  harlot  (cf.  Jer.  33).  The  "  whore 
doms  "  of  Israel,  in  Hosea's  eyes,  mean  the  cultus, 
which  he  regards  as  not  in  any  senae  a  real  worship  of 
Yahweh,  though  associated  with  Yahweh  -  worship. 
The  heathen  elements  attaching  to  it  make  such  service 
worthless. — 3.  It  was,  apparently,  part  of  the  punish 
ment  of  an  adulterous  wife  in  old  Israel  to  be  stripped 
and  exposed  naked,  before  being  executed  (cf.  Ezek.  16 
38ff.).  So  here  Israel  (the  land)  shall  be  stripped  bare 
(made  into  a  wilderness).  Note  that  the  figures  of  tho 
land  and  the  children  of  the  land  interchange. — 5.  Tho 
old  popular  religion  of  Canaan  attributed  the  fertility 
of  the  land  to  the  local  deities  (the  Baalim).  The 
Israelites,  without  ostensibly  giving  up  the  worship  of 
their  national  God,  had  lapsed  into  this  worship. 
Hosea  regards  this  mixed  cultus  as  pure  heathenism. — 
6.  Read,  "  her  way  "  (LXX),  i.e.  Israel's  false  cultus, 
which  Yahweh  will  impede  by  rendering  it  ineffective 
and  impotent.  For  the  figure  cf.  Job  823,  193, 
Lam.  87,9.— 8.  Cf.  Dt.  713,  Ili4,  12i7.  Read  my.; 
but  this  clause  is  probably  a  later  addition. — 10.  and 
now:  render  "  and  so  "  ('attd  denoting  logical  conse 
quence  ;  cf.  07,  103).  The  Baalim  (her  lovers)  are 
helpless  in  sight  of  her  shame.— 11.  Note  the  joyous 
character  of  the  ancient  feasts. — 12.  Vines  and  fig- 
trees  were  the  choicest  products  of  Canaan. — 13.  tho 
days  of  the  Baalim :  i.e..  the  festival  days  devoted  to 
Baal-worship  (the  mixed  cultus).  In  136  follow  mg., 
but  render  "  sacrificed  "  for  "  burned  incense.  "- 

14.  wilderness :   a  figure  for  exile  ;  or  it  may  bo  meant 
literally  of  the  Arabian  desert  through  which  Israel 
must  again  return  to  tho  promised  land  from  exile. — 

15.  Some  scholars  omit  "  from  thence  "  and  read,  "  and 
I  will  make  the  valley  of  Achor,"  etc.     Tho  reference 
will  then  be  not  to  blessings  in  the  wilderness,  but  in 
Canaan  itself,  where  Israel  shall  again  enjoy  abundance. 
The  valJey  of  Achor  ("  troubling  "),  so  named  because 
of  an  unhappy  episode  at  the  first  entry  into  the  land 
(Jos.  ?26),  shall  become  a  starting-point  of  hope  at 
the  return  from  exile. — 16.  As  Wellhauson  points  out, 
the  title  Baali  ("  my  husband  ")  was  not  applied  by  the 
Israelites  to  Yahweh,  though  He  was  called  the  "  Baal  " 
("the  Downer")    of    tho    land.     The    application    of 
"  Baal  "  to  Yahweh  at  all  was  objected  to  in  later 
times,  and  proper  names  containing  it  were  altered 
(e.g.  Ishbaal  became  Ishbosheih).     See  Nu.  3238*.  1  S. 
1447-51*,    1    K.    1632*.      Read,  perhaps  (cf.  LXX). 
"  she   shall   call   upon   her    husband,   and    shall    no 
longer  call  upon  the  Baalim." — 17.  Baalim:   a  generic 
term  for  the  various  local  deities,  which  have  their 
own  proper  names. — 18.   Cf.  Job  623,  Lev.  2G6. — for 
them :  read,  "  for  her."— them  :  read,  "  her." — break : 


read  perhaps,  "  cause  to  cease  "  ;  cf.  Ezek.  3425. — 
13f.  Read  the  third  for  the  second  person  throughout. 
After  exile,  which  dissolves  the  first  betrothal,  Yahweh 
effects  a  second  and  eternal  one.  Render  :  "  Yea,  I 
will  betroth  her  unto  me  with  righteousness  .  .  .  with 
faithfulness  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  These 
qualities  make  up  the  new  covenant  by  which  the 
betrothal  is  effected,  and  they  are  bestowed  by 
Yahweh. — 21f.  answer:  i.e."  meet  with  satisfaction," 
"gratify"  (cf.  EC.  lOig).  In  tho  Messianic  time 
harmony  reigns  between  heaven  and  earth,  man  and 
nature,  under  the  Divine  impulse.  Jezreel  is  the  name 
of  the  new  Israel,  sown  by  God  (cf.  23,  "  and  I  will 
sow  her  unto  mo");  it  is  an  easy  variant  of  Israel. 
Note  how  the  prophet  brings  out  the  manifold  signifi 
cance  of  the  name,  which  in  the  first  instance  is  that 
of  a  place  where  a  crime  was  committed  (the  rnassacro 
of  Jezreel),  but  later  becomes  the  rallying-spot  and 
personification  of  the  new  and  transformed  Israel. 

III.  1-5.  Tho  prophet,  bidden  yet  again  to  love  a 
woman,  who  is  loved  by  another  and  is  an  adulteresa, 
in  this  respect  imitating  Yahweh's  love  for  His  un 
faithful  people,  buys  her  out  of  slavery  and  subjects 
her  to  a  purifying  seclusion  (1-3).  In  the  same  way 
Israel  shall  be  deprived  for  a  tirno  of  her  civil  and 
religious  institutions  (?  in  exile),  in  order  to  return 
Jatcr  under  Yahweh,  a  purified  and  happy  people. 
Tho  reference  is  still  to  Gomcr,  though  this  is  denied 
by  Marti,  who  regards  the  piece  as  a  later  addition  to 
tho  Book.1  According  to  tlio  usual  interpretation, 
after  her  unfaithful  conduct  had  led  to  her  repudiation 
by  her  husband,  Gomer  had  sold  herself  voluntarily 
into  bondage  to  one  of  her  paramours.  The  prophet, 
however,  who  has  been  led  to  see  in  his  domestic  tragedy 
a  parable  of  God's  relation  with  Israel,  is  taught  to 
forgive  and  redeem  his  wife  by  seeing  God's  readiness 
to  forgive  and  redeem  His  people.  As  already  men 
tioned,  Stcuernagel  regards  tho  narrative  as  Hosea's 
own  account  of  his  marriage  to  Gomer,  and  as  parallel 
to — not  a  sequel  of — li-g.  In  this  case  omit  "  yet" 
in  3i. 

1.  The  imperative  "  love  "  is  suggested  to  the  prophet 
by  Yahweh's  love  of  His  disloyal  people.  Read 
(changing  Heb.  points),  "  a  woman  loving  another." 
Obviously  Gomer  is  meant.  To  suppose  that  tho 
prophet  was  commanded  to  many  another  adulteress 
(so  apparently  Marti)  destroys  tho  point  of  the  applica 
tion  of  Yahweh's  love  of  Israel.  The  raisin-cakes  (p.  99) 
were  such  as  were  offered  sacrificially  at  vintage  feasts 
(especially  at  the  great  autumnal  feast  of  ingathering ; 
cf.  Is.  167).  Such  cakes  were  a  regular  feature  of 
ancient  cults  (cf.  Jer.  7i8).  There  is  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  the  reference  to  the  Israelites'  love  of  such  offerings 
(of  which  they  partook).  Tho  mg.  is  not  probable  in 
either  case. — 2.  The  redemption  price  in  money  and 
3:ind  was  about  the  price  of  a  slave  (30  shekels;  cf. 
Ex.  2132). — an  half  homer  of  barley:  LXX  reads"  a 
bottle  of  wine." — 3.  SO  ...  thee:  read,  "I  will  not 
go  in  unto  theo."- — 4.  Gomer  in  seclusion,  corresponds 
to  tho  exiled  nation.  King  and  prince  are  perhaps 
parallel  to  husband  and  lovers.  The  sacred  pillar 
(massebd)  was  the  mark  of  a  holy  site,  and  hence  is 
coupled  with  sacrifice  (p.  98).  For  ephod  and  teraphim 
see  pp.  lOOf.  Note  that  all  these  adjuncts  of  tho 
Yahweh-cultus  in  N.  Israel  are  referred  to,  apparently, 
without  blame.- — 5.  and  David  their  king :  omit. 

PART  II.,  IV.-XIV.  A  series  of  addresses  which  give 
a  summary  of  Hosea's  prophetic  teaching.  The  period 

1  Marti  thinks  tlw  interpolator  understood  1  alleirorie-'iUy,  and 
regarded  If.  as  referring  to  Judah,  and  3  as  to  lomel  (the  Northern 
Kingdom). 
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presupposed  seems  to  be  the  time  of  anarchy  which 
followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II  (c.  743  B.C.).  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sections  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  In  4-8  Israel's  guilt  is 
emphasized,  in  9-1  In  the  punishment,  and  in  llia-14 
both  lines  of  thought  are  continued,  th«  whole  being 
rounded  off  with  a  brighter  picture  (14).  As,  however, 
the  oracles  are  essentially  independent  it  is  best  to  treat 
them  separately.  The  text  is  in  places  very  corrupt. 

IV.  1-19.  The  Utter  Corruption  of  the  Nation  Traced 
to  Irreligion. — (The  text  of  15-19  is  hopelessly  corrupt. 
Marti  regards  3  as  an  insertion  and  5,  6a  as  foreign  to 
their  present  context.)     The  complete  lack  of  "  know 
ledge  of  God  in  the  land  "  (cf.  -J6,  54,  63)  has,  as  its 
inevitable  consequence,  widespread  moral  corruption — 
yet  let  none  reprove,  for  "  the  people  is  as  the  priestling 
and  the  prophet  as  the  priest  "  (4  emended).     In  the 
present  text  an  apostrophe  to  the  priesthood  follows, 
which  is  denounced  for  its  profligacy,  and  profanation 
of  tiie  sacred  office.     Punishment  shall  overtake  both 
the  priesthood  and  the  misguided  people,  who  are  the 
victims  (5-11).     A  vivid  and  terrible  picture  follows 
of  the  immoral  worship,  and  its  devastating  effects  on 
morals  generally  (12-14).     In  the  present  corrupt  text 
of   isfif.   Judah  is  warned  not  to  follow  Israel's  evil 
example,  and  the  consequences  of  obstinate  idolatry 
and  shameless  sin  are  set  forth. 

2.  swearing  and  breaking  faith  belong  together, 
i.e.  false  swearing. — blood  toucheth  blood :  i.e.  one  act 
of  bloodshed  quickly  follows  another. — 3.  The  verse 
breaks  the  connexion  between  -2  and  4,  and  introduces 
the  idea  that  all  nature  is  appalled  at  the  crimes  of 
Israel,  and  suffers  in  consequence  (cf.  Is.  243-6). — 
4.  The  last  clause  requires  correction.  Marti's  has 
been  given  above.  Others  read,  "  but  my  striving  is 
with  thee,  0  priest "  (we,  imr.ic.khd  ribi  lia-kohen),  thus 
leading  to  the  address  in  5! — 5.  thy  mother:  i.e.  either 
the  society  to  which  thou  bclongest,  or  the  nation. 
Marti  (omitting  5  and  6u  ;  note,  second  person  in  sf. 
changes  to  third  in  6)  reads  6b,  "  Because  they  have 
rejected  knowledge  I  also  reject  them  from  being  my 
priests,  and  (because)  they  have  forgotten  the  law  of 
their  God,  I  also  will  forget  their  children." — 7.  I  will 
change:  read  with  Targ.  and  Pesh.  "  they  changed." 
— 8.  sin :  i.e.  according  to  the  older  interpretation, 
sin-offering.  In  order  to  multiply  such  offerings  the 
priests  encouraged  the  people  to  sin.  But  by  "  sin  " 
the  cultus  generally  may  be  meant ;  the  priests  for 
their  own  purposes  encouraged  the  people's  delusion 
that  by  multiplying  offerings  they  were  pleasing 
Yahweh  (cf.  Sii,  Am.  44). — 12.  stock :  render  "  tree  "  ; 
staff  should  perhaps  be  "  twig."  The  tree-cultus  (p.  100) 
practised  in  old  Israel  may  be  referred  to  (cf.  Gen. 
126,  Dt.  1130,  etc.,  and  the  frequent  reference  to  high 
places  "on  every  hill  and  under  every  green  tree"). 
This  tree-cultus  is  referred  to  in  13  ;  oaks  and  terebinths 
were  specially  sacred.  Through  them  oracles  were 
sought,  and  near  the  sacred  trees  sacrifices  were  offered, 
r.nd  the  rites  of  sacred  prostitution  practised. — burn 
incense:  render  ''offer  sacrifice." — 15-19.  Text  cor 
rupt.  Judah  in  isa  can  hardly  be  right.  i6&,  17  may 
be  a  gloss. — 18.  Render  :  "  their  carousal  over,  they 
indulge  in  harlotry."- — 19.  A  figure  for  exile:  the 
Assyrian  tempest  shall  sweep  them  away. 

V.  1-9.  Priests  and  Rulers  are  Bringing  the  Nation 
to  Ruin. — Judgment  is  declared  against  (i  mg.) l  the 
priests  and  ruling  class  because  they  have  ensnared 
the  people  (by  encouraging  the  mixed  cultus)  at  the 
sanctuaries — Mizpah  (in  Gilead  probably),  Tabor  and 

1  If  RV  text  bo  right,  the  priests  are  referred  to  as  those  who 
administer  justice  (BO  Welch). 


Shittim  (2  corrected  text)  are  mentioned  as  the  scenes 
of  such  worship.  A  "  spirit  of  whoredom  "  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word  (cf.  4 12)  animates  them,  and 
the  brazen  pride  with  which  they  pursue  their  evil 
course  condemns  them.  When  Israel  and  Judah  fall — 
as  fall  they  must — they  will  seek  in  vain  to  propitiate 
Yahweh  with  sacrifices  from  their  flocks  and  herds  ; 
He  has  withdrawn  Himself  from  a  generation  who  are 
not  His,  but  bastards  (1-7).  Suddenly  the  alarum  of 
war  is  heard  (8),  Ephrairn's  doom  and  desolation  are 
certain  (9). 

2a.  Join  to  end  of  i.  Bead,  ''  and  the  pit  of  Shittim 
have  they  made  deep."  It  continues  the  metaphor  of 
the  snare  and  the  net,  they  are  trapped  in  the  pit. — 
rebuker:  render,  "scourge."- — 3b.  Probably  a  gloss 
(cf.  610).- — 5.  Either  (a)  Israel's  vainglorious  pride 
testifies  openly  against  him  and  condemns  him,  or 
(b)  Israel's  pride  may  be  Yahweh ;  the  former  is 
preferable.  Their  overwhelming  pride  in  the  cultus  is 
meant  (cf.  7io).  Marti  omits  the  last  clause. — 7. 
strange  children :  a  generation  that  has  no  real  know 
ledge  of  Yahweh.  The  last  clause  may  be  explained  : 
"  Any  month  may  bring  news  of  war  "  ;  but  the  expres 
sion  is  strange.  Marti  emends,  "  Now  shall  the  de 
stroyer  devour  them,  and  their  fields  shall  be  devas 
tated." — 8.  Beth-aven :  a  satirical  name  for  Bethel 
(cf.  Am.  5s). — After  thoe,  Benjamin  (mg.) :  probably 
the  ancient  war-cry  of  the  clan.  Benjamin  in  the  far 
south  is  alarmed,  as  well  as  the  north. 

V.  10-14.  Here  the  immoral  cultus  is  no  longer  the 
subject,  bat  the  inner  moral  corruption  of  the  state 
uiid  its  leaders.  The  parallelism  of  Judah  and  Ephraim 
in  this  section  is  remarkable,  but  seems  to  be  original.1 
Judah's  political  leaders  are  specially  singled  out  as 
examples  of  fraudulent  dealing,  and  shall  incur  the 
Divine  wrath.  N.  Israel  (Ephraim)  also  suffers  oppres 
sion,  the  whole  social  fabric  is  rotten,  because  the 
people  have  wilfully  followed  after  "vanity"  (mg.). 
Internal  decay  has  set  in  in  both  kingdoms  (after  the 
death  of  TJzziah  and  Jeroboam  II)  (10-12).  Too  late 
both  peoples  recognise  the  desperate  case  of  the  body 
politic,  and  resort  to  Assyria  for  aid  (king  Jareb, 
i.e.  king  Pick-quarrel,-'  is  a  nickname  for  the  king  of 
Assyria),  but  without  avail ;  Yahweh  Himself  is  their 
adversary  (13!). — 10.  Land-grabbing  on  the  part  oi 
the  rich  in  Judah  is  specially  denounced  in  Is.  5s, 
Mi.  22  (cf.  Dt.  27i7).— 13.  If  Jareb  is  a  name  for  the 
king  of  Assyria,  the  reference  may  be  to  Menahem's 
tribute  to  Assyria  in  738.  This  will  also  be  the  case 
if  "  great  king "  or  "  exalted  king "  (cf.  LXX)  be 
read.  Wellhausen  reads,  "  and  Judah  sent  to  king 
Jareb."  The  reference  would  then  bo  to  Ahaz  in 
734. 

V.  15-VI.  3.  Israel's  Confession  and  Penitence. — 
Yahweh,  speaking  in  His  own  person,  declares  that  Ho 
will  return  to  His  place  (i.e.  to  heaven;  cf.  Mi.  Is), 
there  to_  await  Israel's  penitence  (15).  When  trouble 
conies  they  will  eagerly  seek  Him.  Then  follows 
(61-3)  a  light-hearted  confession  of  sin  by  the  people, 
coupled  with  expressions  of  assurance  that  their  God 
will  forgive  and  help  them.  Many  scholars  regard  this 
section  as  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  intended  to 
mitigate  the  unrelieved  gloom  of  what  precedes.  But 
nothing  in  the  style  or  language  suggests  that  the 
piece  is  not  by  Hosea.  Batten  thinks  it  represents 
the  confession  and  penitence  of  the  purified  people  who 
will  emerge  from  the  judgment.  Others  regard  the 
confession  as  a  light-hearted  one,  put  into  the  mouth 

1  Marti  changes  Judah  throughout  to  Israel:   cf.  also  Welch, 
p.  268,  n.  18. 

2  So  G.  A.  Smith. 
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of  the  people,  which  (in  64!!.)  Yahweh  rejects.  Welch 
suggests  that  the  prophet  is  quoting  (in  61-3)  a  temple- 
song  (used  at  one  of  the  great  festivals),  which  he  uses 
as  a  sort  of  text  for  comments  that  follow.  64  is  then 
the  immediate  continuation  of  63. 

V.  15.  LXX  inserts  "  saying  "  at  the  end  (cf.  mg.). — 
VI.  1.  Cf.  Is.  87.— 2.  After  two  days  ...  the  third  day, 
i.e.  after  an  undefined  but  short  interval.     Marti  thinks 
that  the  return  from  the  Exile  is  referred  to. — 3.  his 
going  forth,  etc. :   read  (rearrangement  of  Hob.  con 
sonants),    "  as   soon   as   we  seek   him  we   shall   find 
him." 

VI.  4-VII.  2.  Israel's    Moral    Condition    Hopelessly 
Corrupt. — The  shallow  expressions  of  loyalty  by  the 
fickle  people  mean  nothing,  and  cannot  avert  Yahweh's 
inevitable  judgment.     He  looks  for  real  loyalty,  not 
for  a  hollow   ritual  of  sacrifices   (4-6).     Examples  of 
the  anarchy  and  crime  that  prevail,  involving  even  the 
priests  in  the  charge  of  murder  and  immorality,  are 
given,  demonstrating  Israel's  utter  corruption,  Judah 
also  (na,  if  this  is  not  a  gloss)  being  involved  (7-iia). 
Every  attempt  to  heal  the  djsease  only  reveals  how 
deep-seated  and  universal  it  is  (6n6-72).     The  section 
appears  to  be  composed  of  three  originally  independent 
fragments  (64-6,  7-1  ia,  6n&-72). 

VI.  4.  Judah:   Marti  and  Nowack  read  "  Israel." — 
goodness:     render   "love,"    i.e.    either   lovo   to   God 
(loyalty  to  Yahweh)  or  lovo  of  neighbour. — 5.  read 
(mg.)  light:    i.e.  lightning.     Such  prophets  as   Elijah 
and   Elisha  are  meant. — 8.  Cf.    1   S.    1522. — mercy: 
render  "  love  "  (cf.  4*). — 7.  like  Adam  :  a  place-name  is 
required.     Read  either  "  in  Adam  "  (cf.  Jos.  3i6)  or 
perhaps  "  in  Admah  "  (Us).     Some  place  where  there 
was  a  sanctuary  may  be  referred  to. — 8.  Gilead :  a  town 
of  this  name  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  Jg.  10 17,  here 
as  another  centre  of  the  cultus. — 9.  The  sanctuary  at 
Shechem  is  a  den  of  thieves,   the  priests   being  the 
thieves,  and  the  victims  the  pilgrims.     Some  incident 
well  known  to  contemporaries  may  be  alluded  to. — • 
lewdness :    render,  "  enormity." — 10.  In  the  house  of 
Israel:     read,    "in    Bethel"    (cf.    lOis,    Am.    56). — 
106.  Read,  "  there  Ephraim  hath  played  the  harlot." — 
11  may  be  a  gloss.     The  following  words  :    "  When 
I  would  heal  Israel,"  are  omitted  by  Wellhausen.     He 
begins  the  section  at,  "  The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is 
discovered." — VII.  1.  Read,  "  entereth  into  the  house  " 
(cf.  LXX). — spoileth:   read  mg. 

VII.  3-7.  Wickedness  Encouraged  in  High  Places.— 
King  and  princes  gladly  share  in  the  prevailing  wicked 
ness — adultery,  drunkenness — and  the  court  itself  is 
the  scene  of  treachery,  conspiracy,  and  assassinations. 
The  text  is  corrupt,  and  contains  allusions  to  events 
of  the  details  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

3.  Read  with  a  slight  emendation  (yim.ihehit)  :  "  In 
their  wickedness  they  anoint  kings,  and  in  their  false 
ness  princes  "  (cf.  84).— 4.  Read,  "  they  are  like  a 
glowing  oven  " — a  figure  for  lust.  Read  46  (?  a  gloss 
on  6),  "  whoso  baker  ceaseth  from  kneading,"  etc. — 
5.  Perhaps  the  king's  birth-  or  coronation-day  is  meant. 
56  (probably  corrupt)  as  it  stands  can  only  mean  that 
the  king  made  "  scorners  "  his  associates. — 6.  Text 
corrupt.  Read,  "  their  inward  part  is  like  an  oven," 
and  for  "  baker  "  read  "  anger  "  (mg.),  omitting  "  whiles 
they  lie  in  wait  "  as  a  gloss. — 7.  The  root-cause  of  the 
political  and  social  unrest  is  the  people's  passion  and 
irreligion.  With  the  murder  of  king  Zechariah 
(2  K.  15 10),  the  period  of  anar<fliy,  depicted  by  Hosea, 
began. 

VII.  8 -VIII.  3.  Political  Decay  the  Outward  Sign  of 
Israel's  Moral  Decay. — The  attempts  to  cure  national 
ills  and  secure  safety  by  foreign  aid,  instead  of  by 


turning  to  Yahweh,  are  foredoomed  to  failure  ;  Yahweh 
Himself  frustrates  them  and  will  bring  the  misguided 
people  to  punishment  and  ruin  (8-12).  Their  doom  is 
sealed,  for  they  have  been  disloyal  to  Yahweh  ;  they 
do  not  turn  to  Him  with  a  true  heart,  but  use  heathen 
devices  (cut  themselves,  14  mg.,  see  p.  110)  when  they 
appeal  to  Him.  Their  shallow  hearts  are  incapable  of 
real  and  acceptable  repentance  ;  therefore  their  "  princes 
iShall  fall  by  the  sword,"  and  "  this  shall  bo  their  do- 
rision  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (13-16).  The  inevitable 
judgment  is  devastating  war,  which  their  appeals  to 
Him  shall  not  avert  (81-3). 

8.  mixeth  himself:  i.e.  dissipates  his  national 
strength  and  character  by  intermingling  with  the 
Gentiles.  Another  possible  rendering  ia  "  withereth 
away  among,"  etc.  The  cake  is  the  flat,  round  cake  of 
bread,  which  was  baked  on  hot  stones  or  ashes  (cf.  1  K. 
19e),  and  which,  if  not  frequently  turned,  would  be 
burnt.  It  may  be  an  'emblem  of  a  country  half  ruined 
by  war,  or  of  the  people's  fickle  and  inconstant  char 
acter  and  achievement  (cf.  our  "  half-baked  "). — 9.  The 
signs  of  national  decreptitude  are  unheeded. — 10.  Per 
haps  a  gloss ;  cf.  65. — 11.  The  inconstancies  of  national 
policy  are  another  mark  of  weakness  (the  reference 
need  not  be  to  rival  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  parties  in 
Israel).  Note  the  striking  and  original  figure. — 12.  By 
seeking  foreign  alliances  they  walk  into  a  net. — I  will 
chastise  .  .  .  heard:  read,  "  I  will  bind  them  because 
of  their  wickedness  "  (cf.  LXX). — 13&.  Better  as  an 
indignant  question :  "  And  I — should  I  redeem  them 
when,"  etc. — 14.  upon  their  beds  is  difficult  (text 
probably  corrupt) :  "  On  account  of  their  .  .  ."  h 
required. — assemble  themselves:  read  as  mg.  and  cf. 
1  K.  1828,  Dt.  14r.— 15.  Omit  "  taught  and  "  (cf. 
LXX).— strengthened  iheir  arms :  cf.  2  K.  1427.— 16«. 
Cf.  117.  Read  perhaps,  "  return  to  the  Baal "  (or 
Baalim). — for  .  .  .  tongue :  i.e.  their  insolence  towards 
God  (but  text  doubtful).  The  rest  of  16,  if  genuine, 
must  refer  to  some  unknown  incidents. — VIII.  la.  Lit. 
"  to  thy  palate  the  cornet !  "  (God  addresses  the 
prophet). — an  eagle:  the  Assyrian  may  be  meant. — 
2.  Omit  "  Israel  "  with  LXX. 

VIII.  4-14.  Israel's  Unsanctified  National  Life.— 
Man-made  kings,  like  man-made  gods  (the  calf  of 
Samaria),  are  impotent ;  Israel  sows  the  wind  and  shall 
reap  the  whirlwind  ;  the  sources  of  the  national  life 
are  withered,  and  the  nation  ceases  to  count  (4-8). 
Resort  to  foreign  aid  only  further  diminishes  its  vital 
forces  (8-10).  Multiplication  of  altars  only  multiplies 
sin  ;  the  rites  of  an  unholy  cultus  can  but  hasten  the 
Divine  punishment  (11-14).  Probably  14  is  an 
addition,  and  there  may  be  glosses  besides. 

4.  Hosea  is  the  first  prophet  to  denounce  the  gold 
and  silver  "  calves  "  under  which  form  Yahweh  was 
worshipped  in  N.  Israel  (cf.  1  K.  1228ff.). — 5.  Read, 
"  I  have  cast  off." — 5b,  6«  may  be  a  later  addition. 
The  connexion  is  improved  by  the  omission.— 7b.  Better, 
"  Hath  it  grown  up  ?  (then)  it  hath  no  shoot  nor 
bringeth  forth  fruit  "  (so  Wellhausen,  G.  A.  Smith). 
The  assonance  is  original.  The  general  idea,  expressed 
under  the  metaphor  of  sowing  and  reaping,  is  that 
futile  and  unprofitable  conduct  brings  ruin  at  the 
end. — 8.  Israel  has  already,  within  a  few  years  of  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II,  dissipated  its  national  prestige. 
Marti  and  Nowack  transpose  "  like  a  wild  ass  alone  by 
himself  "  from  g  to  8,  and  (reading  "  Ephraim  "  for 
pert),  render,  "  Israel  is  swallowed  up,  Ephraim  iso 
lated." — as  a  vessel,  etc. :  cf.  Jer.  2228,  4838. — 9f.  It 
is  difficult  to  extract  coherent  sense  from  MT.  With 
the  transposition  of  96  (see  above),  and  slight  emenda 
tion  (misraim,  "  Egypt,"  for  "  Ephraim"  and  "  scatter  " 
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for  "gather"),  yf.  will  rim:  "For  they — they  are 
gone  up  to  Assyria  ;  to  Egypt — have  given  love-gifts. 
(Though  they  give  [such]  among  the  nations  now  will  1 
scatter  them)  and  they  shall  soon  cease  to  anoint  kings 
and  princes  "  (cf.  LXX).  Marti  regards  the  bracketed 
clause  as  a  gloss. — 11.  Omit  the  first  "  to  sin." — 
12.  my  law  .  .  .  precepts:  read,  "the  multitude  of 
my  laws  "  (directions) — not  tho  written  Law  in  the 
later  sense. — as  a  strange  thing:  render,  "as  those 
of  a  stranger.11 — 13«.  Text  obncure.  Read,  perhaps 
"  Sacrifices  they  loved— and  did  sacrifice  ;  flesh,  and 
did  eat,"  etc.  The  sacrifice  and  feasts  of  the  cultua 
are  dear  to  tho  Israelites,  but  not  to  Yahweh. — 
14.  Probably  an  addition.  Fur  141,  cf.  Am.  14*. 

IX.  1-9.  The  Joyless  Discipline  of  Exile.— The  de 
lirious  joy  of  the  popular  nature-religion  shall  soon  be 
exchanged  for  the  sorrows  of  exile.  In  her  own  land 
Israel  had  treacherously  ascribed  to  the  Baalim  the 
crops  given  by  Yahweh  ;  therefore,  in  a  strange  land, 
she  shall  lose  all  opportunity  of  sacrificing  to  Him. 
Their  bread  shall  be  "  as  the  bread  of  mourners,''  un- 
offercd  and  unconsecrated  in  Yahweh's  Temple  ;  and 
what  will  they  do  for  festivals  ?  Egypt  shall  be  their 
grave,  and  all  their  wealth  destroyed  in  the  day  of 
visitation  (i-/a).  If  the  prophet  (Hosca)  is  "  mad  " 
this  is  explained  by  the  universal  sin  against  Yahweh, 
and  tho  universal  enmity  against  His  prophet  (76,  8). 
The  nation's  guilt  is  indeed  profound,  and  shall  incur 
inevitable  punishment  (9). 

1.  joy:  read  "exult  not''  (LXX). — By  hire  (i.e. 
harlot's  hire;  cf.  214)  is  meant  the  material  gifts  which 
the  Israelites  look  for  as  the  reward  of  the  Baal- 
worship. — 2.  shall  not  feed:  read  "  shall  ignore,"  and 
for  "  her  "  read  ''  them  "  (LXX).  They  shrill  not 
enjoy  the  harvest  (cf.  Am.  5n).— 3.  Egypt  and 
Assyria  symbolise  lands  of  exile,  (rf.  7n,  89,13).  The 
foreign  land  is  unclean  because  it  is  impossible  to 
sacrifice  to  Yahweh  in  it  (cf.  Am.  7i7) ;  there  can  be 
no  more  joyful  sacrificial  meals  in  Yahweh's  house. — 
4.  neither  .  .  .  mourners:  read  "  nor  prepare  for  him 
their  sacrifices.  Like  the  bread  of  mournert  shall 
their  bread  be."  B\  "  th»  house  of  the  LORD  "  is 
meant  any  of  the  numerous  sanctuaries,  which  wero 
nominally  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh. — 
[f&,  5.  ?  a  gloss.] — 6.  they  .  .  .  destruction :  read 
"  they  shall  go  to  Assyria."  Their  cherished  posses 
sions  (pleasant  things)  in  Palestine  shall  become  a 
waste. — 76.  Here  a  new  verso  should  begin.  It  is  the 
prophet's  reply  to  the  reproach  of  his  hearers  that  ho 
is  "  mad."- — 8f.  The  text  appears  to  be  corrupt. 
8a  may  mean  "  Ephraim  acts  the  spy  with  my  God  " 
(G.  A.  Smith),  but  this  is  doubtful.  8ft  may  refer  to 
persecution  encountered  by  the  prophet.  Then  join 
ga  to  8,  reading  "  they  have  made  a  deep  pit  for  him  " 
(i.e.  they  have  plotted  against  the  prophet).  The  rest 
of  9  may  be  an  addition  (?  made  up  from  lOg  and 
813;  so  Wellhauscn).  For  th«  crim«  of  Gibeah  cf. 
Jg.  19. 

IX.  10-17.  The  Nemesis  of  an  Impure  Worship 
(cf.  411-14). — Israel  in  unspoilt  youth  had  appeared 
to  Yahweh  "  like  grapes  in  the  wilderness,"  but  at 
the  very  first  of  the  Canaanitc  shrines  which  they 
reached,  Baal-Peor,  they  polluted  themselves  (10). 
The  consequent  nemesis  was  barrenness  1  (n). — "  th«  ir 
root  is  dried  up  "  (16)  should  be  inserted  (Wellhausen) 
between  n  and  12.  If  children  are  brought  up  to 
die  prematurely  (12),  or  are  destined  to  slaughter  (13), 
let  Yahweh  rather  only  doom  them  to  barrenness  (14). 
The  centre  of  all  this  iniquity  is  the  oultus  at  Gilgal, 

i  There  Is  a  play  on  the  name  Erhralm  Tfrultful).  The  "  fruitful " 
has  become  unfruitful. 


raid  because  of  it  they  shall  be  driven  "  out  of  mine 
house  "  (i.e.  Yahweh's  land),  unloved  ;  all  their  princes 
are  rebels,  they  are  rejected  and  doomed  to  exilo 
(i5,  i7). 

10.  The  sin  of  Baal-Peor  (cf.  Nu.  25)  was  continued 
in  the  impure  oultus. — shameful  thing:  a  substitute 
for  "  Baal  "  (2if>*). — 11.  The  name  Ephraim  suggests 
a  bird's  pinions  ('dbdrim).  Their  glory,  i.e.  their 
abundant  population,  shall  take  wings  and  fly. — 
12.7.  though  :  render  "  eva  if." — 12/;.  ?  a  gloss. — 
13.  The  text  is  corrupt.  It  may  be  restored  (cf.  LXX) 
somewhat  as  follows  :  "  Ephraim  I  have  seen  like  a 
man,  who  makcth  his  sons  a  prey,  Yea  Israel  himself 
hath  led  forth  to  the  slaughter  his  sons  !  "  (so  Marti, 
cf.  Wellhausen). — 14.  A  despairing  interjection  by  the 
prophet.  Let  Ephraim  bo  doomed  to  barrenness 
rather  than  rear  children  only  for  slaughter. — 15.  In 
Gilgal  (cf.  4i5),  one  of  tho  most  famous  Pancttiarics  of 
the  cultus,  "  the  corruption  of  the  northern  kingdom 
had  its  focus  "  (Chcyne).  Had  it  been  the  scene  of 
human  sacrifice  (cf.  13  as  above)  ? — all  their  princes 
are  revolters :  there  is  an  assonance  in  the  original, 
"all  their  rulers  are  unruly"  (cf.  Is.  123). — 17.  ?  a 
gloss. 

^  X.  1-8.  God's  Annihilating  Judgment  on  the  Mixed 
C  U!tus. — With  the  land's  abounding  prosperity  Israel 
has  multiplied  altars  in  the  service  of  the  mixed  cultus  ; 
these  Yahweh  will  destroy  (if.)  Their  puppet-kings 
they  shall  find  utterly  impotent  (3),  and  their  idle, 
lying  words,  which  never  result  in  performance,  shall 
yield  a  bitter  crop  of  judgment  (4,  ?  a  gloss).  Samaria 
(i.e.  the  northern  kingdom)  shall  find  the  "  calves  of 
Bcth-Aven  "  (Bethel,  cf,  415,  5s  *)  a  source  of  terror 
rather  than  of  help,  their  glory  departed,  and  the  idols 
themselves  ignominiously  carried  off  to  Assyria  (5!). 
Samaria's  king  shall  drift  helplessly  to  doom,  and  the 
"  high  places  of  Avon,"  source  of  Israel's  sin,  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  the  deluded  people  left  helpless  and 
despairing  (7!). 

1.  Read  perhaps,  "  whose  fruit  is  (or  was)  lovely." — 
goodness:  read  "  prosperity"  (mg.). — 2.  Marti  thinka 
this  a  late  gloss. — divided :  i.e.  in  the  cultus.  Are  they 
serving  Yahweh  or  the  Baal  ?  Or  render,  "  their 
heart  is  false  "  (the  cultus  is  no  true  worship  of  Yahweh 
at  all). — be  found  guilty:  LXX  reads,  "  be  desolated  " 
(Heb.  ydsliommit}.— he :  i.e.  Yahweh. — shall  smite: 
lit.  break  the  neck  of,  perhaps  with  reference  to  the 
honied  ox-head  placed  on  the  corners  of  altars. — 3.  No 
legitimate  king  reigns,  only  a  usurper. — for  .  .  .  Lord : 
?  a  gloss  (Marti). — 4.  The  verse  (?  a  gloss,  Marti, 
Nowack)  answers  the  question,  '•  What  can  he  do  for 
us  ?  "  Render,  "  speak  words,  swear  falsely,  make 
covenants  and  (emended  text)  turn  justice  to  gall "  ( Jer. 
814*).  The  words  "  in  the  furrows  of  the  field  "  may 
b«  an  insertion  from  12n. — 5.  calves:  read  "  calf." — 
5b.  Read,  "  for  him  shall  they  mourn,  his  people  and 
his  priestlings,  they  shall  wail  for  his  glory  that  it  is 
banished  from  him." — 6.  Render,  "  Yea  himself  (i.e.  the 
calf)  they  shall  transport,"  etc. — Jareb:  cf.  513*. — • 
because  .  .  .  counsel:  read,  "of  his  idol."  The  source 
of  Ephraim's  shame  is  not  so  much  false  politics  as  the 
false  cultus. — 7.  Render  "  like  a  chip  (cf.  mg.)  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters." — 8.  Read,  "  the  high  places  of 
Israel "  (omitting  ''  of  Aven  the  sin "  as  a  pious 
gloss  on  "  high  places "). — Sb.  Cf.  Lk.  2830,  Rev. 
6 1 6. 

X.  9-15.  Israel  must  Keap  the  Ruin  he  has  Sown.— 

From  the  days  of  Gibeah  Israel  has  sinned,  and 
never  progressed  since  (9,  but  see  notes) ;  Yahweh 
comes  to  punish  them,  and  gather  the  peoples  against 
them  (10).  Israel  like  a  well-brokori-in  heifer  loves  to 
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thr:  ::;li ;  but  the  harder  tasks  (ploughing,  harrowing) 
mu:it  precede  bofore  the  crops  can  be  gathered  ;  the 
discipline  must  precede  the  joy  of  harvest  (u  ;  12  is 
perhaps  a  gloss).  But  Israel  has  ploughed  wickedness 
and  reaped  disaster,  the  "  tumult  of  war  "  shall  arise 
in  hi",  m'dst,  bringing  destruction  upon  the  fortresses, 
tiio  land  and  her  children  ruined,  and  their  king 
swept  away  (13-15).  —  The  text  in  parts  is  very 
corrupt. 

9.  from  the  days  of  Gibeah :  the  reference  is  probably 
to  Ben jn  ruin's  sin  described  in  Jg.  19.  Wellhausen 
objects  that  this  was  not  the  sin  of  Israel,  but  only  of 
a  single  tribe,  and  interprets  of  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy  at  Gibeah.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Hosea  regarded  the  setting  up  of  the  monarchy  as  tho 
fount  and  chief  of  Israel's  sins.  Marti,  with  largo 
omission,  reads  :  "  As  in  the  days  of  Gibeah,  there  ir, 
war  against  the  children  of  iniquity." — 10.  When  it  is 
my  desire  .  .  .  against  them :  read,  "  I  am  come  to 
r<unish  them  and  gather  the  peoples  against  them." — 
Tho  last  clause  is  probably  a  gloss  ;  read,  "  through 
thoir  punishment  (cf.  LXX)  for  their  two  transgres 
sions,"  i.e.  not  the  cultus  and  the  kingdom,  but  tho 
t'.vo  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan. — 11.  Read,  "  but  I 
have  made  the  yoke  pass  over  her  fair  neck  "  (Heb, 
lie'ebJiarli  lol  lal). — Judah  (between  Ephraim  and 
Jacob)  can  hardly  bo  right.  Read,  "  I  will  yoko 
Ephraim  that  he  may  plough  Jacob,"  etc.' — 12«  may 
be  rendered,  "  Sow  to  yourselves  righteousness,  and," 
etc. — 136.  for  .  .  .  men:  probably  a  gloss. — way: 
read  chariots  (LXX). — 14.  among  thy  peoples:  read, 
"  in  thy  cities. — The  clause  "  as  Shalman  (Shal- 
inaneser  IV)  spoiled  Bcth-arbel  in  the  days  of  battle  " 
refers  to  some  incident  unknown  (probably  a  gloss). — 
15.  Read  (LXX),  "  So  will  I  do  to  you,  0  house  of 
Israel,  because  of  your  great  wickedness  ;  in  the  storm 
shall  the  king,"  etc. 

XL  1-11.  The  Divine  Father's  Love  for  Israel. — In 
Israel's  youth  Yahwch  loved  him,  and  called  him  from 
Egypt  to  be  His  son,  but  he  proved  disloyal,  sacrificing 
to  the  Baalim  (if.).  Yet  it  was  Yahweh  who  guided 
and  protected  him  as  a  father,  and  healed  him  in 
sickness  (3).  The  figure  now  changes  (but  see  notes). 
Yahweh  has  treated  Israel  as  a  humane  master  who 
gently  leads  and  eases  tho  yoke  for  the  tired  team  of 
oxen  (4).  The  ungrateful  son  must  return  to  Egypt — 
be  exiled  ;  his  cities  shall  be  given  up  to  the  sword, 
became  of  incurable  idolatry  (6f.).  Here  the  prophet 
movingly  expresses  Yahweh's  love  for  His  people : 
"  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  "  How  do  vote 
Israel,  loved  from  youth,  to  destruction  ?  And  yet 
must  not  the  annihilating  judgment  take  its  course  ? 
Does  not  Yahweh's  holiness  inexorably  demand  it  ? 
(8f.).  But  there  shall  be  a  return  from  exile  (iof.,  post- 
exilic). 

1.  Render  "  called  (him)  to  be  my  son  "  or  (reading 
16  b'ni)  "  called  to  him,  my  Son  :  LXX  "  called  his 
sons  "  ("  and  since  Egypt  I  have  been  calling  his  sons," 
Marti).  Israel's  sonship  dates  from  the  Exodus 
(cf.  Ex.  422).— 2a.  Read  (LXX),  "  But  the  more  I 
have  called  to  them,  so  much  the  more  have  they 
departed  from  me." — 26.  Render  "  sacrifice,"  "  burn  " 
(present  tenses). — 36.  Marti  and  Nowack  read,  "  But 
they  knew  not  that  I  carried  them,  that  I  healed  them 
from  sickness."  Yahweh  is  the  good  physician  (cf. 
Ex.  1526). — 4a.  man :  perhaps  "  kindness  "  (hesed) 
should  be  read  (parallel  to  love). — 4i.  The  text  is  un 
certain  (the  yoke  is  not  placed  on  the  jaws,  but  on  tho 
neck).  Read  (cf.  LXX),  "  And  then  I  became  to  him 
as  a  man-smiter  ;  I  turned  against  him  ( 'aldw)  and 
overcame  him  "  (so  Marti). — 5.  Omit  "  not  "  (16  trans 


ferred  to  end  of  4).  As  places  of  exile  Assyria  and 
Egypt  are  employed  indifferently  in  Hosea. — 8.  Text 
corrupt.  Read  probably,  "  And  tho  sword  shall  con 
sume  in  his  cities,  and  devour  in  his  fastnesses." — 
7.  Very  corrupt.  No  satisfactory  emendation  has  been 
proposed. — 8.  Admah  and  Zeboim  play  the  same  role 
in  Hosea  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  hi  Amos  and  Lsaiah 
(cf.  Am.  4n,  Is.  l7-io).  According  to  tradition  they 
belonged  to  the  five  cities  of  tho  plain  (cf.  Gen.  10 19, 
142,8,  Dt.  2923).— 9.  Render,  "  Shall  I  not  execute,  ?  " 
"Shall  I  not  return?"  etc.— and  I  ...  city:  (my. 
is  impossible)  read  probably,  "  and  shall  I  not  extir 
pate  "  (Heb.  w'lo  'abhd'er)  ?  [If  construed  absolutely 
(I  will  not  execute,  etc.).  the  verse  is  a  promise  of 
mercy.  But  this  hardly  suits  the  clause  about  God's 
holiness  ;  holiness  demands  severe  purgation.] — 10  de 
picts  tho  return  from  exile ;  it  is  doubtless  a  post-exilic 
gloss. — make  them  to  dwell  in :  read,  "  bring  them 
back  to." 

XL  12-XIL  14  (  =  Heb.  121-15).  Ephraim's  In 
fidelity  Traced  from  the  Beginning, — This  is  one  of  tho 
most  difficult  passages  in  Hosea.  In  the  text  Judah 
also  is  mentioned  ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  a  later 
hand.  124f.,i2f.  are  probably  additions.  Tho  chap 
ter-division  is  wrong  in  EV  and  right  in  the  Heb. 
Israel's  sins  of  treason  and  deceit  as  it  were  surround 
Yahweh  (nor  has  Judah  been  faithful).  Ephraim 
loves  (see  note)  wind,  symbol  of  worthlessness  and 
violence,  heaps  up  falsehood  and  fraud,  and  faithlessly 
enters  into  covenant  relations  with  Assyria  and  Egypt 
(Ili2-12i).  Yahweh  has  a  controversy  with  Israel 
(so  read  for  "  Judah  "  and  omit  "  also  "),  arid  will 
punish  Jacob  (2).  Israel  has  the  faults  of  his  ancestor 
who  defrauded  Ms  brother  in  tho  womb,  and  in  manhood 
even  strove  (my.)  with  God  (3 ;  see  4-6*).1  He  even 
practises  the  deceits  of  Canaan,  and  cheats  in  order  to 
become  rich  (7f.).  But  Yahweh  will  disappoint  these 
degraded  ambitions,  and  bring  him  again  (as  at  tho 
first)  into  tho  wilderness  (gl).  Ho  has  been  warned 
often  enough  of  the  impending  calamity  (10)  ;  Gilead 
and  Gilgal,  famous  centres  of  idolatry,  shall  be  over 
taken  by  the  ruin  (n).  Some  further  references  to 
Jacob  (121.)  are  probably  later  additions.  The  con 
tinuation  of  ii  is  seen  hi  14,  in  which  Yahweh  pro 
nounces  the  final  justification  of  Ephraim's  doom. 

XL  126.  Probably  a  Judtean  addition.  The  text  is 
here  out  of  order  (see  LXX).  Read  perhaps,  "  But 
Judah  is  still  known  (i.e.  trusted  ;  reading  yadua  for 
rod]  with  God  and  faithful  to  (with)  tho  Holy  One." 
If  original  the  clau.se  must  bo  taken  as  an  Indictment 
of  Judah.  Render  then,  "  And  Judah  is  yet  wayward 
(cf.  mg.)  with  God,  and  yoked  with  tho  Q'desJitm" 
(sacred  prostitutes  :  reading  nismdd  for  ne'emdn). — XII. 
1.  feedeth  on:  ?  "loveth"  (or  possibly  "herdeth"). — 
wind  symbolises  what  is  vain,  unsubstantial,  with  im 
plied  reference  to  Egypt  ("  east  wind "  to  Assyria, 
cf.  1815,  Job  152,  272i).— he  .  .  .  multlplieth:  read, 
"  they  multiply."  Eor  "  desolation  "  read  "  vanity," 
and  at  end  "  and  they  carry."  Oil  was  precious 
(cf.  Dt.  8s)  and  so  appropriate  for  a  costly  present 
(cf.  Is.  306). — 3.  took  ...  by  the  heel:  i.e.  attacked 
at  tho  heel,  overreached.  36  may  bo  regarded  as 
contrasted  with  yi  (by  way  of  praise),  and  as  an 
addition.  But  this  is  unnecessary.  Render  "  con 
tended  with  God"  (cf.  Gen.  3224ff.). — 4-6.  Perhaps  a 
later  expansion,  designed  to  mitigate  the  hard  judgment 
on  Jacob  in  3 ;  4(1  is  probably  one  gloss,  46—6  another 
(the  theophany  at  Bethel,  cf.  Gen.  SSgff.),  6  forming 
the  glossator's  hortatory  conclusion  addressed  to  con- 

1  12  3-6  Is  regarded  by  Welch  a*  quoted  by  Hosea  from  a  temple 
song  current  at  Bethel  (so  also  61-3). 
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temporaries. — 4.  us:  read  "  him." — 6.  wait:  render 
"  hope." — 7.  Render  (cf.  ?»«.)  "  Canaan — the  balances 
of  deceit,  etc." — oppress:  read  (cf.  mg.),  "overreach" 
(Heb.  la'aqob,  play  on  Jacob). — Canaan  heie  means 
commercialised  Ephraim. — 8«  gives  Ephraim's  reply, 
he  has  become  rich. — 86  is  the  prophet's  retort.  Read, 
"  All  that  he  has  amassed  shall  not  suffice  for  the  guilt 
he  has  incurred1'  (LXX). — 9.  Perhaps  out  of  place; 
the  logical  connexion  is  difficult. — 9a=134a. — from: 
render,  "  since." — the  solemn  feast  is  difficult.  The 
feast  of  the  desert  was  Passover,  not  Tabernacles. 
Read  (?)  "  thy  youth." — 10.  I  have  used  similitudes: 
corrupt.  No  satisfactory  emendation  has  been  pro 
posed. — 11.  Text  in  disorder.  Read,  "  In  Gilead  " 
(cf.  Gc!*)  "  they  have  practised  iniquity ;  in  Gilgal 
(9i5*)  they  have  sacrificed  to  demons  :  (so)  also  shall 
their  altars  become  stone-heaps,"  etc.  [The  logical 
connexion  with  10  is  difficult  to  trace.  Marti  thinks 
10  an  insertion.] — 12f.  Probably  a  gloss  (?  by  the  same 
hand  as  4-6),  to  show  the  providential  care  of  God  in 
the  life  of  Jacob  and  in  the  Exodus.— 12.  Cf.  Gen.  29 
13-30- — 13.  a  prophet :  i.e.  Moses  (cf.  Dt.  1815,  34io). — 
was  preserved:  i.e.  in  the  wilderness  wanderings. — 
14.  Text  hopelessly  corrupt.  After  anger  a  threat  of 
punishment  may  have  followed. 

XIII.  1-16  (  =  Heb.  13i-14i).  Facilis  descensus 
Averno. — Israel  has  persistently  lapsed  into  the  Baal- 
worship  and  idolatry,  and  therefore  shall  be  swept 
away  "as  the  chaff"  (1-3).  Yahweh  has  brought 
him  up  from  Egypt,  protected  him  in  the  wilderness, 
and  given  him  pfenty,  yet  he  has  forgotten  Him  (4-6), 
therefore  He  is  against  them  "  as  a  bear  bereaved  of 
her  whelps."  Israel's  ruin  is  self-imposed  (7-9)  and 
his  kings  are  powerless  (iof.).  Ephraim  has  cherished 
his  sin  as  a  priceless  treasure  ;  the  crisis  of  his  fate  has 
come — a  last  opportunity  of  regeneration — but  he  is 
impotent  to  seize  it  (isf.).  Shall  Yahweh,  even  now, 
ransom  him  from  death  ?  He  cannot ;  the  punishment 
must  go  its  inevitable  course  (14).  The  hurricane  of 
the  Divine  wrath  shall  blast  arid  spoil  Samaria's  land 
and  "  pleasant  vessels";  because  "  she  hath  rebelled 
against  her  God,"  she  must  suffer  all  the  horrors  of 
war  (15!). 

1.  When  Ephraim  spake,  there  was  trembling  cannot 
be  right,  but  no  satisfactory  emendation  has  been  pro 
posed. — exalted  himself:  read,  "  was  prince." — lb  ex 
presses  Hosea's  conviction  that  Israel's  strength  had 
beon  sapped  and  destroyed  by  Baal-worship. — 2.  under 
standing  :  read,  "  model  "  (cf.  LXX).  Perhaps  "  gods  " 
(Heb.  'elohim)  should  be  inserted  in  last  clause  (cf.  14s). 
Then  render,  "  They  say  of  them  '  gods  '  (i.e.  they  call 
them  gods),  sacrificing  men  kiss  calves  "  (cf.  1  K.  19i8). 
But  text  is  uncertain. — 3.  they  shall  .  .  .  away :  per 
haps  inserted  from  64.  For  the  figure  of  the  chaff, 
cf.  Is.  17i3,  Dan.  235. — out  of  the  chimney:  render, 
"  from  the  window." — 4.  from:  render  "  since."  The 
allusion  is  to  the  Exodus. — Shalt  know :  read  mg. — 
The  LXX  inserts  hero  a  passage  like  the  creation  pas 
sages  in  Amos  (Am.  4i3,  5t,f.,  Osf.). — 5.  I  did  know 
thee:  read,  "  I  shepherded  thee  "  (LXX)  (cf.  beginning 
of  6). — 6.  i.e.  "  The  more  they  were  fed  the  more  they 
gorged  themselves  ;  and  the  more  they  gorged  them 
selves  the  more  their  heart  was  uplifted."  The  last 
clause  may  bo  an  addition ;  cf.  Dt.  814,  32 18. — 7. 
Watch :  render,  "  leap  "  (G.  A.  Smith) ;  or  read,  "  I 
am  sleepless  (Heb.  'eshqod,  cf.  Jer.  5e). — 8.  as  a  bear, 
etc.  (cf.  2  S.  178,  Lam.  3io). — the  caul  is  lit.  the  en 
closure  (of  their  heart),  i.e.  the  heart.  Read,  "  and 
lions  of  the  forest  shall  devour  them  there  "  (LXX). — 
9.  Read  (cf.  LXX),  "  I  will  destroy  thee,  0  Israel — 
who  can  help  thee  ?  " — 10.  in  all  ...  Judges:  read, 


"  and  all  thy  princes  that  they  rule  thee  ?  '  — of 
whom  .  .  .  prlncos :  may  be  an  addition  (cf.  for  the 
v/ords  1  S.  86). — 11.  Hosea  thinks  primarily  of  the 
puppet-kings,  usurpers  of  the  moment ;  not  of  tlio 
older  line  of  princes.  Render  as  presents,  "  I  give,"  etc. 

12.  bound    up :     in    a    bag    as   a    precious    treasure 
(cf.  Job  14i7). — 13.  The  crisis  of  Ephraim's  fate  has 
arrived — shall  a  new  and  better  time  be  born  out  of 
the  accumulating  troubles  of  the  present  ?     The  child's 
weak  will  imperils  the  birth  (notice  change  of  figure 
from  mother  to  child).     The  sense  intended  is  given 
by  mg.,  "  At  the  right  time  (read  ka'eth)  he  standeth 
not  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb  "   (cf.  Is.  3?3). — 14. 
Render  as  questions,  "  Shall  I  ransom  .  .  .  redeem  ?  " 
In  the  clause  "  0  death,"  etc.,  the  question  is  rhetorical. 
"  Where    are    thy    plagues  ?     Here    with    them  !  " — 
repentance:  render  "  compassion."     Note  the  applica 
tion  in  1  Cor.   1035. — 15f»  reads  like  an  appendix  to 
preceding.— 15.  As  Ephraim  is  here  not  a  single  tribe 
but  the  whole  northern  kingdom,  "  among  his  brethren" 
cannot  be   right.     Read,   perhaps,   "  Though  he   (i.e. 
Ephraim)  flourish  among  the  reed-grass  (reading  'ahu) 
the  east  wind  (i.e.  Assyria)  shall  come  up."     The  word 
rendered     ''  flourish  "     (ritaphri)     is     a     play     upon 
'•Ephraim." — the  breath  .  .  .  wilderness:    ?  a  gloss 
on  "  east  wind." — the  .  .  .  vessels :   probably  a  gloss. 
The  subject  is  no  longer  the  wind,  but  the  Assyrian. — 

13.  Read  mg. 

XIV.  1-9  (Heb.  142-io).  Israel's  Repentance  and 
Yahweh's  Forgiveness. — The  section  begins  with  a 
passionate  appeal  to  Israel  to  repent  and  confess  his 
sin  (if.).  A  promise  of  amendment  (spoken  by  Israel) 
follows — he  will  no  longer  put  his  trust  in  foreign 
alliances  and  idols  (3).  Yahweh  now  assures  Israel  of 
forgiveness  ;  His  anger  is  turned  away,  and  the  re 
generated  people  shall  "  blossom  as  the  lily  "  (4-7). 
Ephraim  repeats  his  renunciation  of  idols,  and  Yahweh 
answers  graciously,  the  dialogue  being  continued  (8). 
A  final  exhortation,  added  by  a  later  hand,  urges  that 
the  book  should  be  laid  to  heart  (9).  Some  scholars 
regard  the  whole  chapter  as  a  later  addition  intended 
to  mitigate  the  severe  concliLsion  of  13.  It  is  argued 
that  the  ideas  expressed,  and  the  lack  of  emphasis  on 
ethical  requirements,  are  out  of  harmony  with  Hosca's 
thought.  Moreover  Ho  ea  demands  not  a  confession 
of  "  words  "  (14:2),  but  an  amendment  of  deeds  (cf. 
4 iff.).  But  stylo  and  language  are  certainly  com 
patible  with  his  authorship,  aud  the  other  objections 
disappear  if  the  section  is  addressed  to  the  regenerated 
Israel  which  will  have  survived  the  nation's  downfall. 
On  this  view  its  present  position  will  be  original  (so 
Buttenwieser). 

1.  thou  hast  fallen:  if  the  regenerated  community 
is  addressed,  the  ruin  of  the  old  state  lies  behind  them. 
— 2.  WOl'ds :  a  confession  of  sin  rather  than  an  animal 
sacrifice  — and  accept  .  .  .  lips :  read,  "  and  let  us 
receive  good  (i.e.  from  thee)  that  we  may  render  the 
fruit  (LXX)  of  our  lips  "  (i.e.  pay  our  vows  for  the 
blessings  received).  For  "  fruit  of  the  lips,"  cf.  Is.  57io. 
— 3.  we  will  not  ride  upon  horses :  i.e.  "  will  not  enter 
into  relations  with  Egypt,"  the  supply  of  horses  was 
dependent  upon  Egypt  (cf.  1  K.  1028).  The  expression 
was,  perhaps,  traditional  in  this  sense  (r.f.  Is.  30i6). 
The  new  community  will  no  longer  rely  on  Assyria 
and  Egypt. — for  .  .  .  mercy :  perhaps  a  gloss  (Marti). 
— 4.  I  will  heal  their  backsliding :  regarded  as  a 
disease  (cf.  Jer.  822). — freely :  Yahweh's  love  of  Israel 
is  not  grounded  on  any  sufficient  merit  in  the  people. — 
for  ...  him:  ?  a  gloss  (note  change  from  "  them  "  to 
"  him  "). — 5.  For  figure  of  the  refreshing  dew,  cf. 
Pr.  19i2,  Is.  2619  ;  and  for  blossoming  "  as  the  lily." 
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cf.  Ecclus.  39i4. — Render  "  and  strike  his  roots  (ieep) 
as  Lebanon  "  (or  perhaps  read  "  as  the  cedars,"  seeing 
that  "  as  Lebanon  "  occurs  at  end  of  6). — 6.  The  ohvo 
tree,  which  is  green  both  summer  and  winter,  is  a  figure 
for  Israel,  as  in  Jer.  Ili6. — The  smell  of  Lebanon: 
i.e.  from  its  cedars  (cf.  Ca.  4n). — 7.  Read,  "  They  shall 
return  and  dwell  under  my  shadow,  they  shall  live 
well-watered  (cf.  LXX)  as  a  garden,  and  bo  famed 
(reading  weyizzdkeru)  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon." — 
8.  Read,  "  Ephraim — what  has  he  to  do  any  more 


with  idols  ?  1  respond  and  will  give  him  an  habita 
tion1'  (God  being  the  speaker).  Some  assign  the  last 
clause  to  Ephraim  as  speaker.  But  the  whole  verso 
may  be  regarded  as  spoken  by  God,  who  is  compared 
to  an  evergreen  fir-tree,  which  refreshes  by  its  shadowy 
and  sustains  by  its  fruit  (read,  "  his  fruit  "). — I  have 
.  .  .  him :  render,  perhaps,  "  I  have  afflicted  and 
(reading  wa'aashsheremid)  will  make  him  blessed  "  (BO 
Welch). — 9,  A  post-exilic  addition.  The  hortatory 
tone  is  like  that  of  Proverbs ;  cf.  Pr.  115, 


JOEL 

BY  PKOFESSOR  W.  L.  WARBLE 


OUR  direct  evidence  concerning  tho  author  is  limited 
to  the  assertion  in  1 1 — which  there  is  no  reason  to  dis 
trust — that  ho  was  tho  son  of  I'ethuel  (LXX  Bcthuol). 
But  we  may  infer  from  the  book  that  ho  was  a  man  of 
Judah,  and  the  keen  interest  displayed  in  the  Temple — • 
thrice  is  tho  cessation  of  tho  daily  sacrifices  mentioned — 
suggests  that  he  was  not  improbably  a  priest.  The 
style  is  polished,  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
suiting  sound  to  sense,  and  the  prophecy  is  embellished 
by  numerous  quotations  from  earlier  writings.  The 
period  of  origin  is  fairly  clear.  The  Syrians,  Assyrians, 
and  Babylonians,  who  fill  the  background  of  earlier 
prophecy,  are  no  longer  in  view.  There  is  no  mention 
of  a  separate  kingdom  of  Israel.  Judah  ifl  a  small 
community  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  and  the  country 
immediately  surrounding  it.  It  would  seem  that  tho 
Temple  is  rebuilt  and  the  city  walled.  The  references 
to  the  scattering  of  Yahweh's  people  among  tho 
nations,  the  parting  of  tho  land,  and  tho  passing 
through  of  strangers,  can  surely  be  adequately  ex 
plained  only  by  reference  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
and  Exile.  It  follows  then  that  the  book  is  post-exilic. 
The  reference  to  the  lonians  (36,  "  Grecians  ") ;  the 
numerous  literary  coincidences  with  other  OT  writers 
in  which  the  debt  soems  to  lie  on  Joel's  side,  though 
some  may  be  commonplaces  of  prophetic  thought  and 
imagery;  the  fact  that  Apocalyptic  seems  to  be  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  than  in  Ezekiol,  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  fully-developed  type  of  later  times  ; 
all  point  in  this  direction.  We  may  assign  as  date  tho 
early  years  of  tho  fourth  century  B.C. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  book  is  tho  devasta 
tion  of  the  land  by  great  hordes  of  locusts,  which  has 
caused  misery  to  man  and  beast,  and  even  brought 
the  daily  sacrifices  to  an  end  through  lack  of  the  neces 
sary  material.  The  prophet's  first  aim  is  to  call  a 
national  fast  of  humiliation  and  intercession.  In  hi.; 
magnificent  description  of  the  invading  locusts  ho 
slightly  idealises  them  under  the  figure  of  an  army, 
and  suggests  that  they  may  portend  the  approach  of 
the  "  Day  of  Yahweh."  In  the  gracious  answer  of 
Yahweh  to  tho  intercession,  which  constitutes  the 
latter  part  of  the  book,  the  thought  passes  more  and 
more  from  the  immediate  trouble  to  the  Day  of 
Yahweh  with  its  miraculous  blessings  for  His  people 
and  punishment  for  their  oppressors.  (It  is  right  to 
say  that  an  increasingly  strong  current  of  critical 
opinion  would  separate  from  the  book  all  the  apoca 
lyptic  references,  assigning  them  to  an  interpolator 
who  worked  them  into  the  original  writing  of  Joel. 
This  view  is  supported  by  arguments  which  are  certainly 
plausible  though  they  fall  short  of  cogency.)  Tho 
theology  is  not  marked  by  any  great  originality. 
Suffering  is  punishment  for  sin.  But  Yahweh  is  not 
a  vengeful  deity  ;  rather  is  He  compassionate.  Stress 
is  laid  upon  the  relation  of  the  community  rather  than 
of  the  individual  to  Yahweh.  The  attitude  to  the 


cultus  is  far  different  from  that  n{  Amos  or  Isaiah. 
The  ritual  appealed  strongly  to  Joel.  But  he  was  no 
believer  in  a  hypocrisy  which  could  combine  iniquity 
with  solemn  assemblies.  His  "  rend  your  heart  and 
not  your  garments  "  has  become  a  classic  protest 
against  such  win.  He  fails  to  rise  to  the  supreme  height 
of  universalism  reached  in  Jonah.  Perhaps  tho  most 
striking  feature  in  tho  theology  is  the  vivid  painting  of 
the  Day  of  Yahwoh. 

Literature. — For  literature  on  all  the  Minor  Prophets 
see  General  Bibliographies.  Commentaries  :  (a)  Driver 
(CB) ;  (6)  Bewer  (ICO)  :  (c)  Merx,  Haller  (SAT). 

I.  1.  A  Short  Superscription. 

I.  2-II.  17.  A  Description  of  the  Plague  of  Locusts, 
and  a  Summons  to  an  Assembly  for  Confession  and 
Intercession. 

1.  2^4.  The  Unprecedented  Character  of  the  Plague. — 
No  living  Jew  has  experienced  so  terrible  a  plague  :   it 
will  bo  talked  of  in  generations  yet  to  come.     Tho 
locusts  have  eaten  the  land  absolutely  bare. 

2.  yo  old  men :   might  also  be  rendered  "  ye  elders," 
i.e.  officials  ;    but  the  words  are  probably  a  later  inser 
tion. — 4.  palmerworm,  locust,  cankorwcrm,  caterpiller : 
neither  of  the  suggestions    in  ing.   is  probable.     The 
names,  which  may  be  rendered  "  shearer,"   "  devas 
tator,"  "  lapper,"  "  finisher,"  are  different  names  for 
"  locust,"  each  expressing  its  destructive  power. 

I.  5- 12.  The  Distress  Caused  by  the  Plague. 

5-7.  Tho  wine-bibbers — no  censure  is  implied  ;  they 
arc  mentioned  first  because  of  tho  contrast  between 
their  accustomed  merriment  and  the  tears  they  are 
bidden  to  shed — are  summoned  to  arouso  from  their 
drunken  sleep  and  bemoan  the  devastation  of  the  vine 
yards.  The  many-mouthed  host  of  invaders  (for 
"  nation  "  cf.  Pr.  8025!)  has  wrought  such  destruction 
that  it  is  likened  to  a  ravening  lion.  Vine  and  fig-tree 
are  stripped  bare,  so  that  the  twiga  splinter  and  the 
branches  gleam  white. 

[6b.  The  comparison  with  lions'  teeth  (Rev.  5)8)  is 
very  apt,  for  in  proportion  to  its  size  tho  teeth  of  tho 
locust  are  enormously  strong,  and  have  a  saw-like 
edge. — A.  S.  P.]. — 7.  barked:  rather  "splintered." 
— made  ft  clean  bare :  i.e.  vines  and  fig-trees  collec 
tively  ;  the  inedible  or  unattractive  fragments  were  cast 
away,  rejected. 

I.  8-12.  The  land  is  bidden  to  mourn  as  bitterly  as  a 
maiden  mourning  her  betrothed,  dead  ere  the  marriage 
day.  For — most  terrible  consequence  of  the  famine 
caused  by  the  locusts — no  corn,  wine,  or  oil  can  be 
had  for  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  is  interrupted.  Such 
a  suspension,  which  seemed  to  snap  the  link  between 
Yahweh  and  His  people,  occurred  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
appalling  omen.  The  land  and  its  tillers  alike  bewail 
(read  mg.  n)  the  blasting  of  corn  and  fruit.  In  a 
word,  all  joy  is  vanished. 

8.  husband :    a  betrothal  with  the  Jews  is  counted 
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r,s  marriage. — 9.  the  Lord's  ministers :  possibly  emend 
to  "  the  ministers  of  the  altar." — 10.  Contains  several 
word-plays. — dried  up :  the.  verb  is  tho  same  as  that 
rendered  be  ashamed  (u)  and  withered  (12);  of 
persons  it  means  "  to  stand  abashed,"  of  tilings  "  to 
fail,  miscarry." 

1.  13-20.  A  Call  for  a  Fast  and  Solemn  Intercession. — 
The  prophet  bids  the  priests,  clothed  in  tho  garb  of 
Mourners,   come   into   the   Temple   and   lament  night 
and   day.     Let   them   institute   with   the  appropriate 
ritual  a  fast,  and  summon  a  solemn  gathering  of  the 
community.     The  awful  plight  of  the  land  suggests 
the   thought   that   the   locusts  are  but  harbingers  of 
the  dreaded  Day  of  Yahweh  (Am.  5 18-20).     Nothing 
less  can  be  portended  when  the  joyous  sacrifices  are 
interrupted   by  tho   blight   and   drought   which   have 
destroyed  vegetation,  and  brought  hunger  and  thirst  to 
the  cattle  so  that  even  they  appeal  dum  bly  to  Yahweh. 

15.  Shaddai  (mj.}i  this  rare  title  for  Yahv.ch  is 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  assonance  with  destruction 
(shodh) ;  it  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  Babylonian 
Divine  title,  "sadua"  =  "my  Rock." — 16.  meat: 
render,  "  food." — 17-18a.  Heb.  is  very  difficult,  con 
taining  many  strange  forms.  Possibly,  using  sugges 
tions  from  LXX,  emend  to  "  The  mules  stand  abashed 
by  their  mangers  ;  waste  lie  the  store-houses,  broken 
down  the  barns,  because  the  corn  has  failed  ;  what 
have  we  to  put  in  them  !  "• — 18.  made  desolate :  cf.  tho 
English  use  of  ''  desolated  "  in  the  sense  ''  appalled." — 
19.  I:  probably  emend  to  "they." — v/iiderness:  not 
a  barren  desert,  but  more  like  what  we  understand  by 
"  steppe  "  or  "  veldt." — 20.  the  water  brooks  are  dried 
up :  this  seems  to  show  that  tho  bJight  and  scorching 
heat  are  additional  woes,  and  not  simply  a  poetical 
description  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  locusts. 

II.  1-11.  Let  tho  Alarm  be  Sounded,  for  the  Locusts 
are  Precursors  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh. — Speaking  in 
Yahweh's  name  the  prophet  bids  the  priests  sound  the 
alarm  from  Mt.  Zion,  that  all  the  community  may 
realise  that  the  dreaded  Day  of  Yahweh  is  approaching. 
All  the  mountains,  which  dawn  covers  with  light,  are 
covered  with  blackness  by  the  unprecedented  hordes 
of  locusts  (Ex.  10 1 -20*).  The  land  they  have  tra 
versed  is  left  bare  as  though  fire  had  scorched  it,  a 
dreary  waste ;  and  so  fast  do  they  eat  into  the  fertile 
country  before  them  that  it  seems  as  though  they  were 
a  flame  licking  up  what  comes  in  its  way.  Like  horses 
in  appearance  (Rev.  9?) — the  resemblance  about  the 
head  and  mouth  has  often  been  remarked — they  are 
like  them  too  in  the  speed  of  their  onrush.  The 
rustling  of  their  wings  as  they  fly  over  the  mountains — 
unavailing  barriers- — is  like  the  rattling  of  chariot- 
wheels  or  the  crackling  of  flames  in  the  stubble.  As 
the  dreaded  army  draws  nearer  men  are  fear-stricken. 
Like  warriors  charging  they  storm  the  walls  of  the 
towns,  keeping  ordered  ranks.  With  perfect  discipline 
they  advance,  opening  as  they  come  to  obstacles,  and 
closing  up  when  they  have  passed  them.  Through  the 
open  or  latticed  windows  they  penetrate.  The  iocust 
plague  is  accompanied — here  the  poetic  passes  into  the 
preternatural — by  earthquake,  darkness  of  eclipse,  and 
storm,  whereby  the  Day  of  Yahweh  should  be  in 
augurated.  The  locusts  are  Yahweh's  host,  mighty 
to  do  His  bidding,  before  whom  He  thunders,  becauso 
they  usher  in  the  dreaded  Day  that  none  may  endure. 

2.  as    the    dawn :     a    new    sentence    begins    here — 
"  Like  daAvn,  spread  upon  the  mountains  is  a  great 
people."     [The  shimmering  of  the  sun's  rays  on  their 
wings    resembles    the    dawn. — A.    S.    P.] — 3.    none: 
render   "  nothing.''     5.  [The  first  metaphor  describes 
the  noise  made  as  they  fly,  the  second  the  noise  they 


make  while  they  feed — A.  S.  P.] — on  the  tops  of  Mrj 
mountains :  to  be  taken  with  what  follows  and  not 
with  chariots. — Q.  the  peoples:  read,  "hearts." — are 
waxed  pale :  rather,  "  grow  crim:;on,"  a  rarer  result 
of  fear. — 7.  break  not  their  ranks :  Heb.  is  dubious  ; 
read  "  bend  not  their  paths." — 8.  weapons:  literally 
"  missiles,"  but  probably  here  covers  all  obstacles  to 
the  onward  march  of  tho  invaders. — 110  camp:  render 
"  host." 

II.  12-17.  Even  Yet  Humiliation  and  Ropoutaiiee  may 
Avert  the  Worst. — But  even  now,  though  the  calamity 
is  so  serious  that  it  seems  to  be  the  precursor  of  the 
Day  of  Dread,  Yahweh  bids  the  people  turn  to  Him 
with  sincere  repentance,  for  which  a  ritual  of  humilia 
tion  is  the  symbol,  not  the  substitute.  So  gracious 
and  full  of  forgiveness  is  He,  reluctant  to  inflict  even 
the  evil  which  is  but  deserved  chastisement,  that  He 
may  at  this  late  hour  change  His  purpose  ("  relent  " 
rather  than  "  repent  "),  and  remove  tho  locusts,  so 
that  once  more  the  land  may  yield  corn  and  wirio 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  its  greatest  felicity. 
Once  again  then  Joel  rings  out  the  command  that  the 
solemn  horns  should  sound  the  summons,  and  the 
whole  community  join  in  tho  service  of  intercession. 
None  is  so  old  or  so  young  as  to  be  excused  from  par 
ticipating.  Even  the  bridegroom — whom  the  law  of 
Dt.  24s  exempted  from  liability  to  military  service — 
and  his  new-made  bride  must  appear.  The  priests  a* 
spokesmen  for  the  people  must  plead  passionately  with 
Yahweh  for  the  recall  of  the  marauding  locusts,  lest  the 
nations  round  about  should  taunt  Israel  with  the 
powerlessness  of  her  Gocl  to  help  her. 

16.  chamber,  closet:  i.e.  nuptial  chamber,  bridal 
pavilion. — 17.  between  the  porch  and  the  altar:  tho 
porch  at  the  east  end  of  the  Temple  (cf.  I  K.  63)  and 
the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering. — that  the  nations 
should  rule  over  them :  my.  is  to  be  preferred ;  a 
slight  emendation  would  yield  "  for  a  by-word  among 
the  nations." 

II.  18-111.  21.  Yahweh's  Gracious  Response  to  the 
Prayer  of  Intercession. 

II.  18-27.  The  Locusts  shall  be  Destroyed  and  the  In 
habitants  of  the  Land  Rejoice  in  Renewed  Prosperity. — 
21-24,  which  seems  to  interrupt  tho  speech  of  Yahweh, 
may  be  misplaced.  Certainly  25  would  follow  well 
on  20,  and  tho  change  to  tho  third  person  for  Yahweh 
is  striking.  But  in  prophecy  the  interchange  between 
the  words  of  Yahweh  and  tho  words  of  the  prophet — 
regarded  as  one  and  the  same — takes  place  so  con 
stantly  that  the  existing  order  may  be  correct.  Tho 
appeal  of  the  people  brings  about  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  Yahweh  ;  His  own  land  must  not  be  brought 
to  ruin,  and  He  relents.  Its  fertility  shall  return  in 
such  abundance  as  to  satisfy  His  people  and  shut  the 
mouths  of  those  who  mock  at  their  distress.  The 
horde  of  locusts  shall  be  dispersed  into  the  deserts  ; 
a  wind  shall  drive  its  advanced  ranks  into  tho  Dead 
Sea,  and,  veering  round,  its  rear  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Taking  the  standpoint  of  the  new  prosperity  the  prophet 
bids  the  land  rejoice  in  Yahweh's  wondrous  working. 
The  beasts,  who  had  mourned  in  the  time  of  desola 
tion,  are  to  take  heart,  and  the  inhabitants  to  rejoice 
in  the  food  which  Yahweh  has  granted  in  token  of  the 
restoring  of  right  relations  between  Him  and  them. 
He  gives  also  the  spring  and  autumn  rains  as  aforetime 
(so  reading  with  VSS  at  the  end  of  23  for  "  in  tho  first 
month  ").  Field,  vineyard,  olive  garden,  shall  yield 
beyond  the  capacities  of  storehouse  and  press,  and  all 
the  damage  done  by  the  horde  of  locusts  Yahweh  had. 
cent  shall  be  repaired.  These  blessings  shall  be  a 
sacramental  symbol  to  the  people,  assuring  tlioin  of 
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Yahweh's  continued  care  ;    never  more  shall  they  be 
humiliated  before  the  notions. 

20.  northern  army:  Heb.  simply  "northerner." 
Usually  locusts  did  not  enter  the  country  from  the 
north  ;  so  it  would  seem  that  the  word,  having  become 
an  apocalyptic  term  (cf.  Jer.  114,  Ezek.  886,15,  392) 
is  used  without  strict  etymological  significance,  and 
means  no  more  than  "  precursor  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh." 
— and  his  stink  shall  ecine  up :  a  gloss  on  the  following 
clause,  which  contains  a  rare  word. — because  he  hath 
done  groat  things:  out  of  place  here,  and  probably 
an  accidental  repetition  from  21.- — 22.  strength:  i.t. 
fruit. — 23.  tho  former  rain  in  just  measure :  accepting 
the  LXX  text,  render  ''  food  as  a  sign  of  righteousness,'' 
whore  "  righteousness  "  lias  a  sense  that  it  sometimes 
bears,  "  the  existence  of  correct  relations  between  the 
people  and  Yahweh." — 25.  years:  wo  should  hardly 
gather  from  the  rest  of  the  book  that  the  locust  plague 
had  lasted  more  than  one  year ;  but  the  damage 
done,  since  seed  would  be  destroyed,  might  extent"! 
into  following  years.  A  slight  emendation  would  givo 
"  rich  fruits."  For  the  locust  names,  </.  14*. 

II.  23-32.  The  Portents  cf  the  Day  of  Yahweh.— The 
deliverance  from  the  locusts  is  but  a  harbinger  of  tho 
time  coming  when  Yahweh  will  impart  His  spirit  to 
all  Jews — for  to  such  the  context  evidently  restricts 
"  all  flesh  " — so  that  without  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
or  social  position,  they  shall  have  the  ecstatic  vision 
and  utterance  which  mark  the  prophet — "  all  Yahweh's 
people  shall  bo  prophets."     The  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  tho  bloodshed  of  war,  and  from  burning  cities 
shall  columns  of  smoke  ascend  ;    the  very  luminaries 
shall  be  dark  and  lurid  at  the  approach  of  tho  dread 
Day  of  Yahweh.     But  from  its  terrors  all  the  worship 
pers  of  Yahweh  shall  escape. 

28.  spirit:  the  divine  life-energy.  For  the  concep 
tion  cf.  Nu.  1129.— 32.  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  rather,  "docs  call."  The  expression,  meaning 
"  to  invoke  Yahweh,"  is  the  technical  one  for  describing 
the  worshippers  of  Yahweh.  It  is  these,  whom  Yahweh 
calls — not  such  as  in  terror  call  to  Yahweh  for  help — 
who  shall  be  saved. 

III.  1-8.  Yahweh  will  Recompense  with  Punishment 
tha  Nations  that  have  Oppressed  His  People. — In  that 
Day,  when  Yahweh  will  restore  the  fortunes  of  His 
people,  He  will  bring  into  the  "  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  " 
all  nations,  and  there  confront  them,  as  defendants  in 
a  Jaw-court,  with  the  charge  that  they  have  parcelled 
out  His  land  among  colonists  and  dispersed  His  people 
into  far  countries,  selling  them  into  slavery  for  con 
temptuously   small  sums  which  they  have  expended 
upon   the  satisfaction  of  their  lusts.     Especially  tho 
Phoenicians  and  Philistines  are  named.      Acting  thus 
were  they,  asks  Yahweh,  repaying  a  grudge  they  had 
against  Him  ?     Or  were  they  injuring  Him  without 
provocation  ?   (read  mg.  in   4).     In  either  case  swift 
shall  be  His  vengeance.     Not  content  with  robbing  His 
people  of  their  treasures  they  have  sold  their  persons 
to  the  Greek  slave-traders.     Yahweh  will  gather  again 
His  people  from  exile,  and  deliver  their  oppressors  into 
their  power.     The  Jews  will  sell  them  to  the  Sabeans, 
who  will  dispose  of  them  to  a  nation  still  more  remote  : 
such  is  Yahweh's  pronouncement. 

1.  bring  again  the  captivity:  many  more  Jews  re 
mained  in  exile  in  distant  lands  than  came  back  at  the 
"  Return  "  ;  possibly,  however,  the  phrase  had  become 
proverbial  in  the  sense  "  restore  the  fortune." — 2.  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat:  no  actual  valley  will  suit  the 
description,  which  is  largely  imaginative  ;  the  name 
is  chosen  because  of  its  meaning,  "  Yahweh  judges." — 
plead  with :  in  th«  legal  sense,  maintain  a  cause  against. 


The  word  is  frena  the  same  Heb.  root  as  the  latter 
part  of  Jehoshaphat. — 4.  what  are  ye  to  me:  rather. 
"  what  were  ye  for  doing  to  mo  ?  " — 5.  tenip'cs:  thn 
word  may  equally  well  be  rendered  "  palnw;  "  ;  the 
reference  is  not  exclusively,  if  at  all,  to  the  vessels,  of 
the  Temple. — 8.  that  ye  might:  Hob.  delights  to  repre 
sent  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  action  as  though 
it  were  deliberately  designed. — 8.  sell  into  the  hand  cf: 
a  regular  phrase  for  "  deliver  into  the  pu\vor  of."- 
Sheba:  the  Sabeans  were  a  wealthy  trading  people  of 
SW.  Arabia  (1  K.  10*). — to  a  nation:  rathor  "  for  a 
nation."  The  Sabeans,  like  the  Phoenicians,  are 
middlemen.  Observe  the  exactness  of  the  recompenco. 

III.  9-17.  A  Challenge  to  the  Nations  to  Appear  in 
the  Valley  of  Judgment  to  Meet  t'ccir  Doom.-  -Returning 
to  the  idea  of  2,  Joel  represents  Yahweh  as  bidding  tho 
heralds  make  proclamation  among  the  nations,  chal 
lenging  them  to  perform  the  religious  rites  used  to 
initiate  a  campaign,  and  to  advance  against  Him. 
Let  them  put  their  utmost  strength  into  tho  battle, 
converting  the  implements  of  peace  into  weapons  of 
war  (contrast  1*.  2.t).  and  ploying  the  hero  even  to  the 
feeblest  man  amongst  them.  Let  the  warriors  ha=>to 
and  present  themselves  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
where  Yahweh  will  execute  judgment  upon  them. 
Under  two  figures  the  judgment  is  expressed :  tho 
nations  are  like  ripe  corn,  which  the  angel  reapers  are 
bidden  cut,  or  grapes  filling  the  press,  ready  for  them 
to  tread.  Multitudes  await  their  fate  in  the  Valley  of 
Decision — another  name  for  "  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  " 
(cf.  2*) — in  Yahweh's  Day  of  Doom.  The  heavenly 
bodies  grow  murky,  while  the  thunder  of  Yahweh's 
voice  is  heard  as  the  roar  of  tho  lion  springing  upon 
its  prey.  Yet  amid  all  these  convulsions  Yahweh  will 
assure  the  safety  of  His  people,  and  thus  they  shall 
be  convinced  that  He  is  their  God,  dwelling  in  their 
midst,  for  never  again  shall  the  heathen  oppressor 
defile  the  soil  of  Jerusalem. 

9.  como  up :  a  technical  military  term  for  move 
ments  of  offence. — 10.  spears:  rather  "  lances. "- 
11.  thither  Cause  .  .  .  Lord:  a  very  obscure  clause, 
possibly  a  gloss  on  "  tread  ye  "  (13).  As  the  text 
stands,  the  "  mighty  ones  "  must  be  Yahweh's  angels. — 
13.  the  fats  overflow:  strictly  speaking,  the  "  fat  "  or 
"  vat  "  is  the  lower  receptacle  into  which  flows  tho 
juice  trodden  out  in  the  press,  though  it  is  sometimes 
used  loosely  for  the  press. — 14.  Multitudes:  the  Heb. 
word  is  mimetic^  suggesting  the  murmui  of  a  thronging 
crowd. 

III.  18-21.  The  Future  Felicity  of  Judah  Contrasted 
with  the  Desolation  of  her  Oppressors. — In  that  golden 
age  when  Yahweh  shall  dwell  in  Zion  miraculous  fertility 
shall  transform  the  land,  covering  it  with  vineyards 
and  pastures.  The  watercourses,  now  treacherous  be 
cause  in  the  heat  they  become  dry  beds  of  sand,  shall 
then  be  brimming  with  perennial  streams.  From  the 
Temple  shall  issue  a  spring  which  shall  paas  through 
the  Wady  of  the  Acacias.  Egypt — tho  oldest  of 
Judah's  oppressors — and  Edom — most  bitterly  hated  of 
her  la  ter  foes — shall  be  destroyed  and  become  desert : 
but  Juclah  shall  be  inhabited  for  ever,  and  Yahweh 
shall  dwell  eternally  (so  render  "  dwelleth  ")  in  Zion. 

18.  valley  Of  Shittim :  rather,  "  Wady  of  the 
Acacias."  Probably  not  the  name  of  a  definite  gorge, 
but  typical ;  the  place-names  of  this  chapter  are  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  used  by  Bunyan.  Acacias 
grow  in  arid  regions.  Cf.  for  the  whole  conception, 
Ezek.  47i-i2,  upon  which  it  is  based. — 19.  because 
.  .  .  land:  a  gloss. — 21.  Possibly  we  should  read, 
"  And  I  will  avenge  their  blood  (which)  I  have  not 
avenged,"  but  the  clause  seems  to  be  a  gloss. 
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AMOS  is  the  earliest  of  those  OT  prophets  who  sought 
to  preserve  their  prophetic  utterances  in  the  form  of  a 
book.  For  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
large  part  of  our  book  was  committed  to  writing  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  prophet,  either  by  himself  or  at  hia 
dictation.  The  superscription  (li)  is  of  later  origin  ; 
but  the  date  seems  to  be  substantially  correct,  since 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself  as 
to  the  general  historical  background.  Allowing  time 
for  the  prosperity  of  Jeroboam  II's  reign  to  develop 
into  a  state  of  luxury  and  licence  such  as  Amos  de 
scribes,  the  book  in  its  original  form  may  be  assigned 
to  about  700  B.C. 

Amos  tells  us  that  he  was  not  a  prophet  by  descent 
and  profession,  but  a  shepherd.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  while  pursuing  their  ordinary  vocation, 
suddenly  become  conscious  of  a  Divine  mission.  The 
call  probably  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  visions,  such 
as  are  described  in  7i-9s  and  may  have  formed  the 
first  part  of  the  original  book.  In  any  case,  the  call 
came,  and,  although  himself  a  Judcean  (7i2),  it  was  to 
the  Northern  Kingdom  that  he  felt  impelled  to  deliver 
his  message.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever 
ministered  as  a  prophet  in  Judah.  The  references  to 
Judah  are  perhaps  later  insertions.  We  learn  from 
7io-i7  that  Amos  went  to  Bethel  to  prophesy,  and 
was  interrupted  there  by  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel. 
This  may  account  for  his  determination  to  preserve 
his  utterances  in  writing.  He  would  seem  to  have 
returned  to  Tekoa  and  there  to  have  written  down  or 
dictated  his  message. 

Professor  G.  A.  Smith  describes  Amos  as  "  a  desert 
shepherd  with  the  nomad's  hatred  of  buildings  and 
scorn  of  luxury  "  (Early  Poetry  of  Israel,  1912,°p.  41). 
f  this  were  a  correct  description,  we  should  have  to 
allow  for  some  exaggeration  in  the  picture  of  Israel's 
oiblcs  and  vices.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  correct. 
Cultured  nations  have  been  known  to  raze  to  the 
ground  beautiful  and  precious  buildings  without  hating 
them.  Amos  was  rather  a  keeper  of  sheep,  who  stood 
in  close  touch  with  Nature  and  drew  lessons  from  her 
which  dwellers  in  cities  seldom  or  never  learn  Ho 
had  predecessors,  but  he  developed  a  religion  of  his 
own  which  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age  and  is  still, 
in  large  measure,  an  ideal.  He  had  a  passionate  love' 
of  justice  and  right ;  a  Divine  hatred  of  wrong  and 
oppression.  Sham  piety  and  senseless  luxury  ever 
denote  a  denial  of  righteousness  and  justice. 

The  text  of  the  book  has,  on  the  whole,  been  well 
preserved.  It  reproduces  the  prophet's  utterances 
very  much  in  the  form,  if  not  the  order,  in  which  they 
were  spoken.  Only  the  original  book  has  been  edited, 
and  in  the  process  rearranged  and  to  some  extent 
expanded.  As  to  the  later  date  of  a  number  of 
passages  (e.rj.  lif.,9f.,nf.,  24f.,  81,7,13,  4n,i3,  58f., 
62,91.,  951,9-15)  there  is  agreement  among  a  number 
of  eminent  scholars.  We  ought  not,  indeed,  in  a  text 
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that  reveals  so  many  marks  of  genuineness  lightly 
to  assume  that  passages  presenting  difficulties  are 
secondary  or  spurious.  The  caution  and  moderation 
of  such  scholars  as  S.  R.  Driver  and  G.  A.  Smith  are 
therefore  much  to  be  commended.  At  the  same  time, 
more  recent  commentators  like  Riesiler  and  Ehrlich 
have  strengthened  the  case  against  several  passages. 
Rather  elaborate  reconstructions  or  rearrangements 
have  been  attempted  by  Harper,  Duhm,  Baumann, 
and  Riessler.  Those  of  the  first  three  are  metrical. 
Riesslers,  which  is  the  most  radical,  is  not.  As  regards 
metre,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  prophets  often 
employed  it  deliberately.  The  gift  of  prophecy  is  akin 
to  that  of  poetry.  The  prophets  were"  impelled  to 
speak  and  write  in  terms  that  were  poetical.  Often,  no 
doubt,  their  sentences  framed  themselves  in  a  fashion 
that  was  almost  metrical  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is 
possible  by  pruning  and  trimming  to  adapt  them  to 
regular  types  of  metre.  But  the  result  of  such  adapta 
tion  is  in  substance  and  form  probably  something 
vory  different  from  what  the  prophets  spoke  or  wrote. 
Literature.  —  Commentaries  :  I/or  those  on  all  the 
Minor  Prophets,  see  General  Bibliographic.:!,  (a)  Driver 
and  Lanchester  (OB),  Edghill  (West.  C)  ;  (b)  Mitchell 
(Amos  :  An  Essay  in  Exegesis)  •  W.  R.  Harper  (ICG)  ;  (c) 
Guthe  in  Kautzsch  HS3,  P.  Riessler;  (d)  McFadyen. 
A  Cry  for  Justice.  Other  Literature  :  Meinhold  and 
Lietzmann  (Der  Proph.  Amos:  Heb.  u.  Gr.)  •  G.  A. 
Oooke  (Intro,  to  EdghiiPs  Cornm.);  Oesterley,  Studies 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Amos. 
See  also  the  articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries,  the  dis 
cussions  in  Introductions  to  OT  (Cornill,  Driver,  Gray, 
Box),  and  A.  S.  Peake,  The  Religion  cf  Israel, 


I.  If.  Superscription  and  Motto.  —  In  the  present  form 
of  the  book  we  find  prefixed  to  the  oracles,  probably 
by  a  post-exilic  editor,  some  brief  particulars  as  to  the 
person  of  the  prophet,  the  date  of  his  ministry,  and 
the  key-note  of  his  message.  The  prophet  belonged 
to  the  Southern  Kingdom.  He  was  one  of  the  shepherds 
of  Tekoa  (mod.  Teku'a),  a  high-lying  town,  6  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem  jp.  31)  —  certain  shepherds  (nokfdlm)  who 
bred  or  tended  a  peculiar  kind  of  sheep  having  short 
legs  and  ugly  faces  but  valued  highly  for  their  choice 
wool  (cf.  for  their  stunted  growth  the  Arabian  proverb 
"  viler  than  a  nakad,"  and  see  Chenery,  Assemblies 
of  Al  Hariri,  i.  4,52f.).  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  is  de 
scribed  as  a  breeder  of  this  kind  of  sheep  (2  K.  84). 

The  prophet  received  his  Divine  messages,  or  rather 
beheld  them  (i)  in  prophetic  vision  (cf.  Nu.  244,16), 
in  the  reigns  of  Jeroboam  II  (782-743  B.C.)  and  Uzziah 
(c.  782-737  B.C.).  More  precisely  the  period  is  said 
to  have  been  "  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 
But  neither  here  nor  in  Zech.  14s  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant. 
IX.  x.  4)  do  the  references  to  this  earthquake  help 
us  to  determine  the  precise  date  of  the  prophet's 
activity.  Though  he  belonged  to  Judah,  he  was 
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utterances,  the  motto  of  Lis  book  ?  This  is  given  m  2, 
words  adopted  and  adapted  by  the  post-exilic  editor 
from  J!  3  if>.  When  a  lion  roars,  the  sound  portends  a 
rush  upon  its  prey  ;  when  the  thunder  peals,  the  crash 
heralds  the  havoc  of  a  storm.  So,  when  Yahwch,  from 
His  earthly  abodes,  roars  from  Zion  and  thunde 
from  Jerusalem,  the  smiling  pastures  (cj.  Jl.  -22, 
Ps  6012)  of  the  shepherds  will  darken  and  lade 
(mourn)  and  the  beautiful  hills  w  Carmel  (cf.  Is.  6S>2, 
Jer.  50i 9,  Ca.  75)  parch  with  fear. 

1  Translate  "  who  was  one  of  the  shepherds  of 
Tck'oa  "— 2.-Y  ir-  subordinate  to  2h.  Translate,  "  when 
ever  Yahweh  mars  .  .  .  the  pastures  of  the  shepherds 
will  mourn,'  olc.  , 

I  3-IL  5.  The  Sias  of  Israel's  Neighbours.— Accord 
ing"  to  the  present  arrangement  the  prophet  begins  by 
arraigning  Israel's  neighbours.  This  arrangement  may 
not  be  original.  Yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  deliber 
ately  chose  to  make  a  denunciation  of  the .sins 
Israel's  neighbours  lead  up  gradually  to  a  sudden  and 
oven  sterner  denunciation  of  tin-  sm»  of  Israel  itseil. 
V\*liother  his  original  denunciations  included  those  < 
Philifltia  Tyre,  Edom,  and  JmUm  is  another  question. 
The  present  scrieo  is  confused.  A  more  natural  order 
would  be  :  Aram,  Ammon,  Moab,  Israel  (sec  below). 
The  sins  of  such  peoples  are  illustrated  by  certain 
tynical  exampli  ;..  ,  , 

I    3-5.  Damascus.— It   is   Yahweh  who   speaks   by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophets.     The  mention  of  Damascus 
the  capital  of  the  Aramaean  or  Syrian  kingdom,  would 
at  once  arrest  attention,  for  until  recently  Israel  had 
been  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle  (p.  Gi»)  with  this  king 
dom    (Damascus   stands    here  for  the  whole  region) 
Damascus,   then,  had  committed  sins  (lit.  rebellions) 
not  once  or  twice  or  thrice,  but  again  and  again  (three 
yea,  four).     It  might  look  as  though  an  earlier  threat 
of  punishment  had  been  forgotten  by  Yahweh  and  the 
sentence   of  doom   revoked.     But   such  was  not   the 
case  ("  I  will  not  turn  it  back,"  a  formula  repeated  i 
60  ii  13     2i.4,G).     For    it    is    typical    of    the    brutal 
Crimea  of  the  Syrians  that  they  threshed  Gilead     with 
sharp    threshing    instruments    of    iron    (or    basalt). 
When  this  barbarity  was  perpetrated  is  not  known 
It  mav  have  been  done  by  Hazael  when  he  conquered 
Gilead  in  the  reigns  of  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  lOssst, 
1'^  7  •    for  the  same  kind  of  barbarity  cf.  2  b.  1-3 i, 
Pr    20-6)      But  in  any  case,  in  punishment  of  their 
brutality    Yahweh    (4)    will    send    fire    (a   symbol    of 
war;  cf.  Dt,  424,  Jg.  9^o)  into  the  house  of  Hazael 
ie    the  dynasty  founded  by  that  usurper  (2  K.  815), 
and  it  shall  devour    the    palaces    of    Benhadad     ».c. 
I-Iazael's  son  and  successor,  Benhadad  111  (2  K.  1,524). 
The  inhabitants  (5)  of  the  valley  of  Aven,  the  broad 
plain  that  stretched  between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  (cf.  Jos.   11 17;    the  Coele-Syria  of  the 
Greeks,  modern    el-Beka'),  will  be  cut  off  from  their 
pleasant  abode.     The  same  fate  will  befall  the  rulers 
of  "  those  who  hold  the  sceptre  "  at  Beth-eden  (mg.), 
probably  the  Assyrian    Bit-adini,  a  district  on  both 
sides    of    the    Euphrates    about    200    miles    IMsE.   of 
Damascus.     Damascus  itself  will  suffer  ;    its  defences 
depicted  as  the  "  bars  "  which  secured  the  gates  of 
the  city  (cf.  Dt.  35,  Nah.  813),  will  be  broken.     Then 
the  people  of  Syria  (Aram),  or  those  who  are  left  of 
them  will  go  into  exile  to. Kir,  that  is,  to  their  original 
home  (97).°  2  K.   1C9  also  tells  us  that  the  Syrians 
were   deported   to   Kir,  after  Tiglath-pileser  I\    haa 
attacked  Damascus  and  slain  Iv^'n   its  king  (.32  B.C.). 


Its  situation  is  unknown.  It  is  possible  that  the  m*nw 
should  be  pronounced  Ivor,  and  has  some  connexion 
with  the  Karians  mentioned  byArrian(III.  vui.  5)  along 
with  the  Sittakenians  (Winokler,  Forsch.,ii.  2o4ff.). 

3.  threshing  Instruments:  boards  armed  underneath 
with  bits  of  stone  or  iron  (Thomson,  i.  loOtt.  ;  Driver, 

pn    130   °27) 4>.  palaces :    we  must  not  be  misled  oy 

the  word,  which  sometimes  means  "  fortress  "  or 
"  citadel  "  (1  K.  16iS).-5.  the  Inhabitant:  »»?.  may 
be  correct,  "him  thai  sitteth."— Aven:  LXX  has 
On  for  Aven  (lit.  wickedness,  idolatry)  On  is 
Egyptian  name  for  Heliopolis  in  1-^ypt,  and  m  EZCK.  .50 
17  it  is  pointed  Aven.  Po.ssibly  the  name  On  was 
applied  also  to  Baalbek  in  Syria,  since  this  too  was 
called  Heiiopolis  as  being  another  centre  01  sun-worship. 
— hoideth  the  seeptro:  or  possibly,  "  upholds  the 
people"  (lit.  the  tribe,  another  meaning  of  atiebet ; 

I    6-8    Piuiistia.— Philistia   was   another  name   to 
strike  terror.     The  country  is  well  represented  by  Gaza. 
(6)  the  southernmost  and  largest  city  of  the  Philistines 
p  28)  an  emporium  of  trade  and  the  centre  of  the  slave- 
traffic'    Atypical  instance  of  brutality  is  found  in  the 
carrying  away  of  a  "  whole  deportation  "  to  deliver  it 
(or  them)  over  to  Edoni      The  reference  may  be  to 
some 'raid  in  which  the  Philistines  procured  slaves  for 
the  Edomites  to  sell  again.     But  Edom  may,  as  else 
where,  be  a  mistake  for  Aram,  and  the  reference  may 
be  to  some  episode  in  Hazael' s  campaign  (2  K.  L 
so  Orelli).    Three  more  Philistine  cities  (p.  28)  arc  men 
tioned  (;f.)  as  representatives  ot  Phihst.a  :    Ashdod, 
Gr.  Azotus,  a  strong  fortress-city  21  miles  NNE.  o 
Gaza   on  the  caravan-route  between  Gaza  and  Joppa  ; 
Ashkeion,  on  the  coast,  about  half-way  between  Gaza 
and  Ashdod;    and  Ekron,  the  northernmost  of  1 
five   chief    cities  of    the    Philistines,  about    12    miles 
NE.  of  Ashdod. 

I  9f   On  Tyre  — Possibly  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  msei 
tioii      The  mention  of  the  Phoenicians  would  not  evoke 
such   hostile   feelings,    but   they   too   had   repeatedly 
nerpetrated  crimes  that  called  aloud  for  punishment. 
The  whole  land  is  hero  represented  by  its  chief  city, 
Tyre      Tyre  is  charged  with  committing  a  sin  similar 
to  that  of  Gaza.     But  the  Tynans  simply  "  deliver  up 
(or  over)"  the  captives  to  Edorn  (or  to  Aram;    e 
on  7)      It  is  added  that  they  "  did  not  remember  the 
covenant  of  (between)  brothers,"  possibly  the  league 
between  Hiram  and  Solomon  (1   K.   5i2,  9i3f.)>  out 
more  probably  some  later  alliance  formed  with  otto 
Phoenician  towns. 

I  1  if  Edom. Edom  in  later  times  was  regarded  ad  a 

bitter  foe.  In  the  time  of  Amos  it  was  hardly  a  name 
to  strike  terror.  Still,  certain  acts  of  cruelty  may  well 
have  given  it  a  bad  name.  The  Edomites,  after  the 
migration  from  Mesopotamia,  inhabited  originally  the 
mountainous  region  extending  from  the  SB.  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  Here  (n) Mom 
is  accused  of  having  pursued  his  brother  with  the 
sword  and  of  having  "  stifled  (lit.  destroyed)  Ins  com 
passion  (or  pity)."  His  anger  tore  perpetually  and 
his  wrath  raged  for  ever  (see  below).  Tho  statements 
hardly  seem  to  fit  any  period  before  the  Exile.  The 
hostility  of  the  Edomites  became  marked  and  effec 
tive  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  086  B.C.  (Is.  L6i 
7  Lam  4*  if  A  "f.  may  therefore  be  an  exilic  or 
post-exi'lic  addition.  Teman  seems  to  have  been  a 
district,  and  apparently  Bozrah  was  a  city  of  some 

'Tl.1  Translate,  "  and  hia  anger  did  tear  perpetually, 
and  his  wrath  rage  for  ever." 

I.  13-15.  The  Ammonites.— The  Ammonites  were  old 
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enemies.  Originally  they  had  pressed  Israel  from  the 
S.  and  E.  as  the  Aramaeans  had  done  from  the  N. 
Then  they  occupied  the  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan  from 
Jabbok  to  the  Amon.  Jophthah  defeated  and  Dnvid 
completely  overthrew  them  ( Jg.  1 1 32,2  8.1231).  Accord 
ing  to  Aui  os,  their  warfare,  at  least  on  ono  <  ccasion. 
was  characterised  by  great  cruelty.  They  ripped  up 
the  pregnant  women  of  Gilead  in  order  to  exterminate 
their  enemy  (13).  Such  barbarous  practices  are  re 
ferred  to  elsewhere  in  the  OT  (2  K.  812,  Hos.  13i6. 
Nah.  3 10,  etc.).  Amos  foresees  that  the  Ammonites  will 
meet  with  the  punishment  they  deserve.  Rabbnh 
(14)  their  capital  (cf.  2  S.  Hi.  1226,29,  Jer.  492*) 
a  city  about  25  miles  NE.  of  the.  N.  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  will  suffer  the  ravages  of  war.  The  war-cry  of  the 
enemy,  the  wild  cry  of  attack  or  the  triumphant  shout 
of  victory,  will  be  heard.  The  onrush  and  onslaught 
of  the  enemy  will  sweep  on  with  a  crash  like  the  tempest 
in  times  of  tornado.  So  great  will  be  the  overthrow 
that  Milcom  (so  read  for  "  their  king  "  in  15),  the 
national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  will  be  carried  away 
into  captivity. 

II.  1-3.  Moab. — With  Moab  the  prophet  concludes 
his  list  of  Israel's  foes.  When  Israel  arrived  on  the 
E.  of  the  Jordan,  the  Moabites  inhabited  the  high  table- 
land  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whither  they  had  been  driven 
recently  from  the  N.  of  the  Arnon  by  the  Amorites 
(cf.  Jg.  1125).  They  were  subdued  by  David,  and 
again  by  Ornri ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  they  regained 
their  independence  under  their  king  Mesha  (2  K.  35  fl.*). 
As  in  other  cases,  the  prophet  gives  here  a  typical 
instance  of  Moabite  cruelty.  If  the  text  is  correct 
(see  for  suggested  emendations,  ICG)  the  Moabites  are 
accused  of  burning  the  bones  of  a  king  of  Edom  "  into 
lime  "  or  "  for  lime."  In  other  words,  they  reduced 
the  body  to  ashes  by  burning  it,  or  they  deliberately 
burned  it  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ashes  for  plaster. 
No  other  record  of  this  event  has  been  preserved  ;  but 
in  either  case,  an  act  of  monstrous  desecration  is 
implied.  For  such  acts,  the  fire  of  war  (2)  will  come 
upon  Moab  and  will  devour  the  palaces  or  strongholds 
of  Keriyyoth  (Jer.  4841,  and  the  Moabite  Stone^  lines 
10-13).  Moab  will  perish  amid  the  din  of  battle,  with 
the  triumphant  cry  of  the  enemy  and  the  blast  of 
horns  ringing  in  her  ears.  Thus  will  Yahweh  cut  off  (3) 
the  ruler  (lit.  judge)  from  the  midst  of  her. 

II.  4f.  Judah.— The  genuineness  has  been  questioned 
by  a  number  of  scholars.  It  is  urged  that  the  thought 
and  language  are  characteristic  of  the  late  prophetic 
school.  If  the  passage  is  genuine,  Judah  is  reproached 
(4)  with  having  rejected  the  "  direction  "  or  "  instruc 
tion  "  of  Yahweh  (Is.  lio*)  and  with  having  failed  to 
keep  His  "  decrees."  If  it  is  a  later  addition,  the  refer 
ence  will  be  to  Yahweh's  "  law  "  and  His  "  statutes." 
Judah  has  been  led  astray  (4)  by  its  lying  gods  (Heb. 
"  lies  "),  the  false  deities  after  which  their  fathers  went. 
Therefore  the  purging  fire  (5)  will  spread  even  to  the 
palaces  or  strongholds  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  6-16.  The  Sin  and  Doom  of  Israel.— Suddenly 
the  prophet  turns  and  confronts  Israel.  The  benighted 
heathen  nations  have  sinned  and  must  be  punished. 
What  of  Israel,  God's  chosen  people  ?  Why,  just 
because  they  have  been  chosen  and  more  privileged, 
failure  to  act  up  to  their  responsibilities  and  privileges 
deserves  greater  condemnation!  Of  this  failure  the 
prophet  proceeds  to  give  typical  examples,  and  an 
nounces  a  punishment  more  severe  even  than  that  of 
Israel's  neighbours.  The  Israelites  (6)  sell  as  slaves 
honest,  unimpeachable  men  who  refuse  to  bribe  their 
judges,  and  poor  men  who  incur  trifling  debts  to  the 
value  of  a  pair  of  sandals.  They  "  trample  to  the 


dust  of  the  earth  the  head  of  the  poor  "  (7*).  The  rich 
and  powerful  callously  crush  the  poor,  and  obstruct 
or  divert  from  its  natural  course  the  simple  path  of 
the  humble  (cf.  Job  244).  To  imch  cruel  oppression 
they  add  tho  sin  of  imchnr.city.  Contempt  for  the 
rights  of  others  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sexual  wrong  ; 
and  a  debased  form  of  religion  panders  to  the  passions 
of  the  senses.  Father  and  son  resort  "to  a  girl  "  (so 
MT),  in  other  words,  to  a  Temple  prostitute  (technically 
known  as  a  Tcedesliah,  "  consecrated  woman,"  Hcs.  414, 
cf.  2  K.  23;).  Beside  the  altars  of  the  sanctuaries  which 
they  frequent  (8)  they  iniquitously  spread  themselves 
on  garments  taken  in  pledge,  or  (slightly  correcting  MT) 
'they  spread  out  garments  taken  in  pledge."  'They 
pile  sin  upon  sin,  holding  back  unlawfully  the  poor 
man's  plaid  (cf.  Ex.  2225-27,  Dt.  24i2f.').  And  in 
what  they  are  pleased  to  caU  the  house  of  God  they 
drink  the  wine  of  those  who  have  been  fined  unjustly. 
All  this  they  do  in  spite  of  the  fact  (9)  that  it  was 
Yahweh  who  destroyed  the  Amorites,  i.e.  (as  often  in  E) 
the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  from  before  them. 
These  powerful  giants  Yahweh  had  destroyed  root  and 
branch.  Yahweh  then  describes  what  fie  had  done 
before  this,  how  He  had  brought  them  safely  through 
the  wilderness  (10)  and  then  (n)  how  He  had  chosen 
some  of  their  sons  as  prophets  and  others  as  men 
separated  and  consecrated  to  God  (Naziritea  pp.  10;; 
105,  Nu.  6*,  Jg.  13s*).  But  the  Israelites  (12)  had 
corrupted  the  Naziritea  and  silenced  the  prophets. 

All  this  has  Israel  done.  What  will  Yahweh  do 
now  ?  The  punishment  is  announced  in  13-16.  The 
Israelites  have  crushed  their  poorer  brethren.  Yahweh 
in  turn  will  crush  them  (13,  but  see  note)  by  complete 
overthrow  and  exile.  They  may  be  swift  of  foot  (14), 
but  there  shall  be  no  "  place  of  flight."  The  strongest 
shall  not  bo  saved  by  his  strength  ;  the  most  valiant 
shall  not  escape.  Neither  weapons  (15),  nor  the  greatest 
swiftness  of  foot,  nor  even  horsemanship  shall  avail 
to  deliver  them.  In  his  headlong  flight  the  most 
stout-hearted  of  warriors  (16)  shall  fling  away  every 
thing  that  impedes  him,  all  the  possessions  or  accoutre 
ments  on  which  he  prides  himself. 

7.  that  pant  .  .  .  poor:  i.e.  who  covet  even  the 
dust  strewn  on  the  heads  of  the  poor.  Two  other 
translations  are  possible.  "  Who  long  for  the  dust  of 
the  earth  (earthly  possessions)  over  the  heads  of  (at 
the  expense  of)  the  poor."  Or  "  Who  long  for  the 
heads  (the  persons)  of  the  poor  together  with  the  dust 
of  the  earth  (their  land)."  But  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  punctuate  hash-sJidphim,  "  Who  trample  to  the  dust 

of  the  earth  the  head  of  the  poor  "  (cf.  LXX). 13.  If 

RV  is  correct,  the  verb  rendered  "  press  "  is  an 
Aramaism.  Perhaps  we  should  translate,  "  Behold,  I 
will  make  you  groan  in  your  place,  as  a  cart  groans  that 
is  full  of  sheaves  "  (cf.  Aquila).  A  slight  emendation 
has  been  suggested  :  "  Behold,  I  will  make  it  (the 
ground)  totter  beneath  you,  as  a  cart  tottereth,"  etc. 

III.-VI.  Fuller  Statement  of  Israel's  Sin  and  Boom.— 
There  are  three  main  sections,  each  beginning  "  Hear 
ye  this  word  "  (3i,  4i,  5i). 

III.  1-8.  Israel's  Responsibility  and  the  Prophet's 
Obligation.— Amos,  after  addressing  "  tho  children  of 
Israel,"  includes  Judah  by  adding  "  the  whole  family," 
unless  this  i»  a  gloss,  aa  it  may  be,  since  the  inclusion 
of  Judah  here  ««ems  inappropriate.  Yahweh  had 
selected  Israel  for  special  notice  and  favour.  On  that 
account  its  apostasy  and  sin  were  all  the  more  de 
serving  of  punishment.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect 
applies  her*  as  olsowhere.  When  two  walk  "  in 
accord  "  (so  Ehrlich,  comparing  Gen.  22s),  tho  reason 
is  that  they  have  made  an  appointment  (mg.).  When 
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a  lion  i'oars,  it  is  because  he  scents  the  prey.  When  a 
young  lion  growls  from  his  lair,  it  is  because  he  has 
made  a  capture.  When  a  bird  falls  on  the  ground,  it 
is  because  a  boomerang  has  struck  it.  When  a  trap 
springs  up  from  the  ground,  it  is  because  it  has  caught 
something.  When  a  horn  is  blown  in  the  city,  it  is 
because  there  is  some  cause  for  alarm.  And  when 
some  calamity  befalls  a  city,  it  is  because  Yahweh  has 
caused  it.  In  like  manner  when  the  prophets  speak,  it 
ia  because  Yahweh  has  revealed  His  secret  to  them 
(7  may,  however,  be  a  glo- -.•;).  So  Amos'  own  speaking 
and  prophesying  are  due  to  the  same  law  of  cause  and 
effect. 

3.  except  thoy  have  agreed:  LXX  for  noddu  im 
plies  ndriu'ii,  "  unless  they  know  each  other."  This 
would  give  the  words  a  more  general  application.  But 
for  safety  two  men  journeying  through  a  desert  may 
agree  to  walk  together  without  knowing  one  another. — 
brt.  Translate,  "  Will  a  bird  fall  to  the  earth  (omitting 
•pah  here  with  LXX),  when  there  is  no  boomerang  for 
it  ?  "  Mokesh  hero  probably  denotes  a  boomerang 
such  as  we  find  depicted  on  Egyptian  monuments  (so 
Marti  ;  see  W.  Max  Mueller,  Asien  inid  Euro  pa,  123f.). 

III.  9-15.  Guilt  and  Doom  of  Samaria. — The  prophet 
proceeds  to  apply  the  lesson.  The  peoples  are  sum 
moned  to  proclaim  the  fate  that  lias  befallen  (Q*)  the 
oastles  of  Ashciod  and  those  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  then  to  assemble  and  witness  the  sins  of  Samaria. 
From  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  the  city  presents  a 
spectacle  of  great  turmoil  and  deep-rooted  oppression. 
And  the  reason  is  (10)  that  the  ruling  classes  have  no 
proper  sense  of  what  is  right  or  "  straightforward." 
Wrong  thought  brings  wrong  doing,  and  wrong  doing 
inevitably  brings  punishment.  Therefore  an  adversary 
will  succeed  in  encompassing  the  land  and  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  low  the  proud  and  rich  potentates. 
Amos  knew  by  experience  that  when  the  lion  attacks 
the  sheep,  often  all  that  can  be  saved  is  two  legs  or 
the  piece  of  an  ear  (Gen.  8139*,  Ex.  22i3).  In  like 
manner  the  Israelites  who  dwell  in  Samaria  and  pride 
themselves  on  their  possessions  will  escape  with  nothing 
more  than  the  corner  of  a  couch  or  the  Damascus-cloth 
of  a  divan  (see  below).  If  13  is  genuine  the  prophet 
introduces  a  reference  to  Judah  ;  but  the  verso  i8 
perhaps  secondary.  When  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
(14)  the  punishment  will  extend  to  the  altars  or  altar 
(so  Guthe)  of  Bethel,  because  Bethel  was  the  centre 
of  Israel's  false  worship.  False  worship  and  selfish 
luxury  are  bosom  friends.  They  must  die  together. 
An  end  will  be  put  to  the  superfluous  houses  of  the 
rich. 

9.  Translate  with  Ehrlich,  "  Proclaim  concerning 
(the  fate  of)  the  castles  in  Ashdod  and  concerning  (the 
fate  of)  the  castles  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  If  the  usual 
interpretation  (RV)  is  adopted,  "  Assyria  "  (so  LXX) 
should  probably  be  read  for  "  Ashdod  "  ;  this  gives  a 
better  parallel. — 11.  Translate,  "  an  enemy  shall  come 
round  about  the  land,"  reading  sar  ycsobhebh  or  s. 
sobkelh). — i2b.  The  word  translated  "  sit "  may 
equally  well  mean  "  dwell."  The  word  translated 
•  silken  cushions  "  is  dcmeshek.  This  is  probably  a 
mistake  for  demescJc.  The  Arabic  dimaks  probably  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Damascus,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  word  here  should  not  denote  some  kind  of 
covering  material  manufactured  in  Damascus.  Trans 
late  with  Ehrlich,  "  So  shall  the  children  of  Israel  who 
iiwell  in  Samaria  escape  with  the  corner  of  a  couch  or 
vith  the  Damascus-cloth  of  a  divan." — 13.  The  people 
addressed  are  apparently  the  same  as  in  9. — 156.  1  K.  22 
39  implies  that  a  "  house  of  ivory  "  was  something 
very  exceptional.  Ehrlich  is  perhaps  right,  therefore, 


in  reading  "  houses  of  (in)   Bashan  "  Chab-bdshan  for 
hash-shin). — great:   rather  "  many  "  (mg.). 

IV.  1-3.  The  Women  of  Samaria.— Like  Isaiah 
(Is.  3i6-4i),  Amos  turns  to  denounce  the  extravagant 
and  wicked  frivolity  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes. 
He  is  not  necessarily  charging  them  with  responsibility 
for  the  sins  of  the  men  ;  from  those  to  whom  much 
has  been  given  (by  Divine  favour)  much  is  required. 
The  idle  and  pampered  women  of  Samaria  are  de 
scribed  as  "  kine  of  Bar'han  "  (cf.  Dt,  32i.|,  Ps.  22i2), 
or,  as  we  should  say,  prize  cows.  They  gratify  their 
fads  and  fancies  at  the  expense  of  the  poor',  since 
extravagance  always  involves  injustice.  The  prophet 
may  not  intend  to  charge  them  with  drunkenness,  but 
rather,  as  Ehrlich  suggests,  with  induciug  their  husbands 
to  rob  and  wrong  their  poor  neighbours  in  order  with 
out  much  trouble  to  procure  the  water  which  they 
demand.  The  punishment  is  to  come  by  war,  and 
in  war  it  is  the  women  who  suffer  most.  "  cf.  is  very 
difficult,  owing  probably  to  textual  corruption,  but 
the  general  meaning  is  clear.  The  women  who  have 
strutted  about  so  proudly  and  chosen  their  steps  so 
fastidiously  will  one  and  all  (even  the  Hp.t  of  them) 
be  dragged  along  by  means  of  hooks  through  the  first 
breach  that  occurs  in  the  wall,  and  will  be  hastened 
(lit.  thrown  or  hurled)  to  Harmon. 

2.  Translate  "  even  the  last  of  you  with  fish-hooks." 
Fish-hooks  may,  of  course,  mean  hooks  like  fish-hooky. 
The  allusion  may  be  to  the  Assyrian  practice  of  lead 
ing  captives  by  hooks  or  rings. — 3.  The  form  for  "  cast 
yourselves  "  is  irregular.  A  slight  change  gives,  "  ye 
shall  be  cast." — Harmon  has  not  been  identified ; 
perhaps  Armenia  (har-minni,  cf.  Jer.  61.27)  was  origin 
ally  intended. 

IV.  4-13.  Israel's  Denseness. — What  is  the  real  cause 
of  conduct  that  merits  such  punishment  ?  At  the  root 
of  all  the  evil  is  a  sham  religion,  a  religion  which  in  its 
mere  formality  and  gross  corruption  has  degenerated 
into  a  blasphemous  hypocrisy.  Come  to  Bethel  !  sayf 
the  prophet  (4).  And  do  what  ?  Why,  simply  rebel 
(against  Yahweh)  !  It  is  useless  to  multiply  religious 
observances  and  to  invent  new  rites,  to  sacrifice  every 
morning  instead  of  once  a  year,  to  pay  tithes  every 
three  days  instead  of  every  three  years,  and  to  invent 
new  rites  such  as  that  of  burning  cakes  of  leavened 
bread  (5)  as  a  thank-offering.  The  futility  of  such 
sins  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  (6-n). 
By  way  of  warning  and  punishment,  Yahweh  had  sent 
various  calamities.  Ho  had  sent  hunger  ("  cleanness  of 
teeth  ")  and  famine  (6).  He  had  withheld  the  rain- 
showers,  which  are  welcomed  in  March  and  April; 
and  had  thus  threatened  the  harvest,  which  falls  a 
few  months  later,  in  May  and  June  (7).  When  this 
happened  (7),  the  fields  would  become  parched  (fre 
quentative  tenses),  and  people,  lacking  even  water 
sufficient  to  quench  their  thirst,  would  stagger  from 
various  cities  (two  or  three  cities ;  an  indefinite 
number)  to  some  other  city,  seeking  water  in  vain. 
He  had  sent  blasting  and  mildew  to  devastate  gardens 
r-nd  vineyards,  and  the  locust  (lit.  the  "  shearer  ")  to 
devour  the  fig-trees  and  olive-trees.  He  had  sent  a 
pestilence  (10).  This  is  described  as  "  after  the 
manner  of  Egypt,"  i.e.  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  or  "  by 
the  way  of  Egypt,"  i.e.  a  pestilence  which  spread 
from  Egypt.  We  leam  from  inscriptions  that  such 
pestilences  visited  Western  Asia  in  765  and  759  B.C. 
He  smote  the  young  men  with  the  best  of  their  horses 
(see  below).  He  brought  destruction  like  that  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  (n).  In  spite  of  all  such  visitations, 
Israel  refused  to  turn  from  its  evil  ways  and  return 
to  Yahweh.  Therefore  (12)  He  is  about  to  take  further 
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measures,  arid  the  prophet  warns  the  people  to  prepare 
to  face  its  God.  In  13  is  added  a  short  hymn  or 
doxology  which  is  perhaps  a  late  insertion.  The 
Almighty  Creator  declares  to  men  His  thought  (lit. 
meditation),  He  who  maketh  "  dawn  and  darkness  " 
(so  LXX). 

'1.  We  may  translate,  "  And  bring  your  sacrifices  in 
tho  morning,  your  tithes  on  the  third  day." — 5.  and 
oiler  .  .  .  leavened:  better,  "  and  burn  (cf.  mg.)  some 
leavened  bread  as  a  thank-offering."  Usually  the 
leavened  bread  was  not  burned.  Marti  thinks  that 
there  had  grown  up  the  practice  of  throwing  cakes  of 
leavened  bread  into  the  ilames  as  a  thank-offering. — 
7c.  Translate,  with  Marti,  "  One  field  would  be  rained 
upon,  and  the  field  which  I  did  not  rain  upon  (reading 
'amiir)  would  be  dried  up."— 9.  the  multitude  .  .  . 
devoured  :  translate,  "  I  laid  waste  (reading  heheruUi), 
your  gardens  and  vineyards  ;  and  your  fig-trees  and 
your  olive-trees  the  locust  devoured."— 10.  and  havs 
carried  away  your  horses:  MT  has  (cf.  mg.),  "  together 
with  the  captivity  (or  captives)  of  your  horses."  But 
the  word  for  captivity  or  captives  (sheblil]  is  never  used 
of  animals.  I  would  suggest  sebJtl  for  shcbhi  :  "  the 
best  (beauty)  of  your  horses."— 11.  I  have  overthrown 
some  among  you:  better,  "  I  have  brought  an  over 
throw  among  you."  The  word  is  always  used  in  refer 
ence  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Y.  1-17.  The  Impending  Punishment.— The  prophet 
gives  his  next  few  words  the  form  of  a  dirge  (klnah,  i). 
This  (2)  is  characterised  by  the  peculiar  klnah-metre, 
consisting  of  three  beats  or  stresses  followed  by  two. 
In  the  prophetic  vision  Israel  appears  as  already  over 
thrown  irretrievably.     She  lies  forsaken  on  the  ground, 
and  nothing  can  raise  her.     How  she  has  come  to  this' 
pass  is  explained  in  the  following  verse  (3).     Her  army 
is  almost  annihilated  in  war.     This  must  inevitably 
happen  if  Israel  will  not  take  warning,  but  there  is  still 
time  to  seek  Yahweh  and  live  (4).     Let  the  corrupt 
Worship  at  Bethel  and  Beersheba  be  forsaken  (5),  for 
"  Gilgal  shall  taste  the  gall  of  exile  "  (G.  A.  Smith), 
and  Bethel  ("  the  house  of  God  ")  shall  become  (Beth) 
aven  "  ("the  house  of  idols,"  Harper).     If  Yahweh  is 
still  forsaken  (6),  He  will  burst  forth  like  an  unquench 
able  fire  against  Israel  (represented  here  as  the  House 
of  Joseph  and  as  Bethel).     The  prophet  then  seems 
to  add  a  description  of  the  House  of  Joseph.     But  it 
is  better  to  place  7  after  9,  prefixing  the  words  "  Alas 
for  !  ' '     8f .   then  comes  in  more  suitably  as  a  descrip 
tion  of  Yahweh,  who  is  mentioned  in  6.     He  it  is  (3) 
who  made  the  Pleiades  and  Orion,  and  turneth  "  deep 
darkness "    into    morning    and    darkeneth    day    into 
night,  etc.     Warning  is  next  given  to  those  who  per 
vert  or  dethrone  justice  and   righteousness,  and  (10) 
hate  and  abominate  anyone  who  reproves  them.     The 
prophet  then  reverts  to  Israel's  oppression  of  the  poor. 
Those  who  trample  down  and  rob  the  poor  (n)  will 
never   inhabit   the    luxurious   houses    they    build    for 
themselves  ;    they  will  never  enjoy  the  wine  of  tho 
delightful    vineyards    they    plant.     Their    crimes    are 
manifest  to  Yahweh  (12).     They  afflict  the  righteous, 
take  bribes,  and  thrust  aside  the   poor  when  these 
present  themselves  at  the  place  of  justice  (Job  64*,  Ps. 
127s*).     One  who    has   an   insight   into   the   days   of 
calamity  that  are  coming  would  prefer  to  keep  silent 
(thio  is  preferable  to  the  usual  interpretation  that  in 
times  so  evil  the  prudent  will  keep  silent).     The  pro 
phet  pauses,  hesitating   to   describe   the   catastrophe, 
and  before  he  proceeds  to  do  so,  he  utters  another ^call 
to  repentance  (i.<f.).     The   description  follows  in  i6f. 
On  all  sides  shall  be  heard  the  sounds  of  wailing  and 
b mentation  for  the  dead- 
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3.  to  the  house  of  Israel :  omit,  as  mistaken  insertion 
from  4. — 5.  Harper  thinks  that  by  'aven  (see  mg.)  wo 
are  to  understand  Beth-aven. — 8.  the  Pleiades  (Hob 
klmah)  and  Orion  (Hob.  kestt).  In  Arabic  kumat 
means  "a  heap."  This  suggests  that  Heb.  klmah 
denotes  a  cluster  of  stars.  This  cluster  is  usually 
understood  to  be  the  Pleiades.  M.  A.  Stern  and  others, 
however,  think  that  another  term,  'ayish  (cf.  Job  2832), 
denotes  the  Pleiades  (see  EBi.,  s.v.  "  Stars  ").  In  that 
case  klmah  may,  as  Stern  suggests,  denote  Canis  major 
with  its  bright  star  Sirius.  The  root  of  the  word 
translated  "  Orion  "  perhaps  denotes  primarily,  "  to 
bo  thick,  fat."  Orion  seems  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
dull-witted,  obstinate  giant.  Since  the  word  kesll 
means  also  '•  fool,"  it  is  thought  that  there  is  some 
allusion  to  a  myth  in  which  a  giant  strove  with  God 
and  was  chained  to  the  &ky  for  his  impiety. — 9.  Render 
perhaps,  "  Who  causeth  (LXX  '  distributed  ')  destruc 
tion  (reading  shebher  for  shodh)  to  burst  forth  upon  the 
strong,  and  brings  (reading  ydlftl';  cf.  LXX)  ruin  upon 
the  fortress."— 16.  Or  ltancl  the  husbandmen  shall 
summon  to  mourning  "  (so  Harper). 

V.  18-27.  Israel's  Delusions.— The  prophet  resumes 
the  subject  of  Jsrael's  delusions,  how  she  disregards  the 
essential  conditions  oTrearwelfare.     In  18-20  he  deals 
with  a   peculiar  example   of  this,   the  conception   or 
rather  misconception  of  "  the  day  of  Yahweh."     The 
current  belief  was  that  when  "  the  day  of  Yahweh  " 
dawned,   Ho  would  surely  vindicate   His  people  and! 
punish  their  foes.     Amos  urges  that  this  belief  is  a 
serious  and  unfortunate  mistake,  and  conceives  "  tho 
day  of  Yahweh  "  as  a  day  of  reckoning  for  His  own 
people.     "  What  good  will  it  do  you  ?     Yahweh's  dav 
is  a  day  of  darkness  and  not  light  "  (Harper).     The 
prudent  course  would  be  at  once  to  seek  God  and  live.  ._ 
Simply  to  long  and  pray  for  the  day  of  Yahweh  is  to( 
flee  from  one  danger  and  fall  into  another  which  may  I 
be^more  deadly  (19).     After  disposing  of  this  peculiar' 
delusion,    the    prophet    denounces    again    (21-27)    a 
merely  formal  observance  of  religious  rites  and  cere 
monies.     These  are  really  hateful  and  despicable _to 
Yahweh,  if  they  are  combined  with  a  denial  of  justice 
and  righteousness  in  everyday  life  (24).     When  Israel 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  she  received 
remarkable  tokens  of  Yahweh's  care  and  favour.     And 
yet  there  was  no  elaborate  ritual,  or.  if  there  was,  it 
could  not  in  the  circumstances  be  practised  (25).     (24! 
may  be  regarded  as   a   parenthesis.)     26  is  supposed 
to  resume  the  denunciation  of  vain  or  false  worship 
and  27  to  indicate"  tne"pe~nalty]     26  is  difficult.     RV 
seems  to  assume  that  the  reference  is  to  the  past,  and 
that  Siccuth  and  Chiun  were  idols.      But  these  two 
words  are  probably  the  names  of  an  Assyrian  deity, 
and  should  be  read  Sakkuth  and    K&i-dn.     The  verse 
will  then  refer  to  the  future,  and  is  not  so  much  a 
further  denunciation  of  false  worship  as  a  prediction 
of  what  will  happen  to  the  Israelites  and  their  idols. 
In  that  case  it  should  bo  regarded  as  an  editorial  inser 
tion.     Sakkut  and  Kaiwan  are  Assyrian  by-names  of 
the  god  Saturn,  and  are  found  together  in  Assyrian 
texts.     If    26    is   deleted,  27  pronounces   the   penalty 
incurred  by  false  piety.     Therefore — because  of  such 
idle  practices — I  will  carry  you  away  into  exile. 

20.  even  very  dark,  and  no  brightness  in  it:  Kent, 
"  yea,  murky  darkness,  without  a  ray  of  light  in  it." — 
21.  Translate,  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  pilgrim  feasts  " 
(cf.  Ar.  hujja,  "  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,"  "  and 
I  will  not  accept  (lit.  '  smell '  with  acceptance)  your 
festivals "  ('asdrdh  here  a  synonym  of  hug,  not  a 
technical  term  as  in  Dt.  16s,  Lev.  2836).— 23.  viols: 
render  "  harps." — 24.  Better,  "  and  let  right  roll  on 
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iiko  waters,  and  righteousness  liko  r,  perennial  stream." 
—26.  Yea,  ya  have  borne,  rte.  :  rather,  "  yea,,  vo  v,-J!l 
bear."'  The  "star  of  your  god,"  or  better,  ""  your 
star-god,"  is  probablj  a  gloss.  Riessler,  following  LXX, 
would  read  melek  for  malkekem  ("  your  king  ").  This 
gives  Sakkuth-melek,  for  which  ha  compares  Adar- 
melck  and  Anam-melek  in  2  K.  1731. 

VI.  1-7.  The  Luxury  of  Israel's  Rulers.— Extrava 
gance  ni  ritual  often  indicates  a   perverted  sense  of 
what  constitutes  a  true  philosophy  of  life.     The  price 
of  luxury  is  far  greater  than  men  realise.     The  prophet 
now  contrasts  the  careless  luxury  of  the  rich  with  the 
misery  that  is  soon  to  overtake  them  (cf.  8-14).     The 
reference  to  Zion  in  i  has  been  suspected,  on  the  ground 
that    Ainos    preached    exclusivelv    to    the    Northern 
Kingdom.    But  a  slight  changes  LUVOS  :   "  Woo  to  those 
tiiat  are  at  ease  in  (their)  pride  "  (so  Ehrlich).     Woe  to 
the  rulers  of  the  people  in  Israel  and  Samaria,  "  the 
men  of  mark  "  of  Israel,   "  the  first  of  the  nations." 
C  .jisider    the    fate    of    other   nations  (Is.   10o*.  2  K. 
1^33-35-   I'.)i2f.).     Look  (2)  at  Calneh,  Hamath,  and 
Gath  !     2  is  regarded  by  f-ome  scholars  (e.g.  Kent)  as 
a   later   addition,    because    the.-.o   cities  we're    not   de- 
: -i  oyed  till  nfter  the  days  of  Amos.     K;un;;t!i  was  not 
taken  until  7:20  B.C.  ;    Calneh  (if  it   be   the    same    as 
Calno)  was  not  conquered  much  before  701.     But  the 
identification     of    Calneh    (cf.    is.    10, , ;    possibly   tho 
/x"/.1 /.''",•>/  (,f  Assyrian  inscriptions,  a  piano  in  the'N.  of 
is  very  d-mbtful  ;    ami,  as  EhrlJch  says,  Hamath 
may  .have  suiieivd  severely  from  other  foes  long  before 
it.-;    ronquest   by  Sargon.     Hamath  Cl    K.   1425*)  was 
;:u  HMIV. riant  town  on  the  Orontes,  r.bout  100  miles  N. 
of  Damascus  and  8.  of  Arpad.     Gath,  tho  identifica 
tion  of  which  is  uncertain,  was  the  fifth  of  the  chief 
Philistine  towns  (,•/.   Is).     It  was  destroyed  at  a  later 
date  (1  Ch.  2oo).     The  prophet,  asks  :    Are  ye  better 
than  (r,e.;e  kingdoms,  or  is  your  territory  larger  than 
their  territory  (see  below)  ?"    What  right  have  ye  to 
expect  to  escape,  their  fate  ?     Ye  who  refuse  to"  con- 
•fe  the  day  of  calamity,    who  are  installed  by 
violence  ;  who  (4)  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory  and  sprawl  (;-o 
translate)  on  couches  ;    who  feed  on  dainty  lambs  and 
stalled  calves  ;   who  (5)  improvise  idly  to  the  sound  of 
the    harp   and    like   a    David    compose    "all    sorts    of 
melodies  "  (so  Nowack,  slightly  emending  text)  ;    who 
drink  bowls  of  wine  and  use  the  most  costly  ointments. 
VVoe  to  such  tri tiers  !     They  cannot  spare  a  thought  (6) 
for   "  the  ruin   of  Joseph  "   (c/.   Nah.   819).     But   (7) 
now  the  revelry  of  the  sprawlers  shall  come  to  an  end. 
They  have  prided  themselves  on  being  the  first  of  the 
nations.     Therefore  they  shall  now  march  into  cap 
tivity  at  the  head  of  captured  peoples  ! 

I.  Read,  "  Are    ye    better  ?  " — Read,    "or  is  your 
territory  larger  than  their  territory  "  (gebuhkem  mig- 

gebuldm). — 3.  Oettli     reads     "  sceptre  "     (fhebst). 5. 

Better,  "  all  sorts  of  melodies  (kol  for  kele). 

VI.  8-14.  The  Miserable  Fate  of  these  Rulers.— 
lahweh  solemnly  declares  (8)  that  the  pride  (mg.)  of 
Jacob,  the  vainglory  which  has  displaced  true  glory,  has 
become  an  abomination  to  Him.  There  follows  a  diffi 
cult  section,  gf.,  which  does  not  suit  the  context  very 
well  and  may  have  been  added  by  a  scribe.  It  seems  to 
describe  the  horrors  of  a  siege  or  plague.  So  terrible 
is  the  scourge  that  in  a  house  where  there  are  ten  men 
none  may  escape  (9).  A  kinsman  (mg.),  whose  privi 
lege  it  is  to  burn  sacred  spices  in  honour  of  the  dead 
(cf.  Jer.  345,  2  Ch.  1614),  visits  the  house  with  some 
friends  to  carry  away  the  bones  (10).  Calling  to  a 
friend  who  has  penetrated  farther  into  the  house,  he 
asks  :  "  Have  you  any  more  there  ?  "  and  receives  the 
answer  "  No."  Then  he  says  "  Hush  !  "  Yahweh  is 


angry  and  has  brought  n  teniblo  punishment..  Lot  us 
beware  of  even  mentioning  His  name.  The  n.cro 
mention  of  it  might  excite  Him  to  even  greater  wrath, 
ii  is  more  in  the  line  of  thought  of  8.  Yahweh  com 
mands  destruction.  The  great  houses  of  the  rich  will 
be  reduced  to  fragments  ;  the  smaller  houses  of  the 
poor,  which  can  hardly  escape  the  blow  altogether, 
will  suffer  rents  (for  word,  cf.  Is.  229).  The  unnatural 
perversity  of  Israel  must  bring  an  inevitable  punish 
ment  (12).  Do  horses  run  upon  rocks,  or  does  one 
plough  (the  rocks)  with  oxen  ?  (but  see  below)  No. 
Why,  then,  does  Israel  do  something  equally  perverse, 
turning  right  into  poison  and  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
into  wormwood  ?  Why,  again,  is  she  so  perverse  (13) 
as  to  boast  of  a  power  (karnayim,  cf.  Jer.  4825)  that  is 
worthless,  "  a  thing  of  naught  "  ?  To  punish  her, 
Yahweh  is  bringing  against  her  a  nation  (Assyria) 
which  will  make  her  suffer  (14)  from  her  furthest 
northern  limit  to  the  "  wady  of  tho  Arabah  "  (cf.  2  K.  14 
25)  or  the  "  brook  of  the  willows  "  (reading  hd-'arablm, 
cf.  Is.  157)  in  the  S.,  probably  tho  Wfidi  el-Achsa, 

10.  evan  he  that  burneta  him:  the  Hebrews  did 
not  burn  the  dead,  unless  they  were  criminals  or 
enemies  (Jos.  725,  1  S.  31 12).  Tho  reference  must, 
therefore,  be  to  the  burning  of  spioes  (Jer.  345,  2  Ch.  10 
5)  ;  but  even  this  is  rather  forced.  Ehrlich  thinks 
that  u-mesdrepho  is  to  be  read  u-mesappcro,  "  and  the 
one  who  removes  him  "  (sdphar  =  AT.  safara,  "  to 
sweep  "  a  house).  Others  einnnd  the  first  three  words 
of  lleb.  more  radically.  Marti  either,  "  and  a  family  of 
scant  number  shall  be  left,"  or  "and  tho  remnant  of 
ins  (i.e.  Jacob's)  family  are  few."  He  would  read 
further,  "  the  dead  "  (met/ilm)  for  "  the  bones."— 
*2.  Read  with  Michaelis,  'im-yehdresh  babbakdr  yam, 
"  or  is  the  sea  ploughed  with  oxen  ?  "  though  we  should 
expect  hay-yam. — 13.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
words  translated  "  a  thing  of  nought  "  and  "  horns  " 
may  be  proper  names  (cf.  Marti) :  "  Who  rejoice  be 
cause  of  Lodebar,  who  say,  '  Have  we  not  captured 
Karnaim  by  our  might  ?  "  In  that  case  tho  reference 
is  to  two  towns  (cf.  2  S.  9.|f.,  1727,  1  Mac.  626,  Gen.  145) 
on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  which  may  recently  have  been 
taken  by  tho  Israelites.  Ehrlich  interprets  only  the 
second  expression  as  a  proper  name.  The  Israelites 
rejoiced  greatly  over  the  recovery  of  a  town  (Karnaim) 
which  was  of  no  importance. 

VII.  i.-IX.  8.  Visions  of  the  Prophet  Amos.— This 
section  contains  a  series  of  visions,  interrupted  by  a 
historical  passage  (7 10-17).  The  visions  are  described 
and  then  interpreted  as  symbolical  illustrations  of 
apostate  Israel's  fate. 

VII.  1-3.  The  Vision  of  the  Locusts.— On  one  occa 
sion  tho  prophet  saw  (i)  and  behold,  Yahweh  formed 
locusts  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  up  of  the  "  late 
spring  grass  "  (lekesh,  RV  "  latter  growth  "),  the  grass 
brought  on  by  the  late  spring  rain  (malkosh,  cf.  Jl.  223), 
and  further  described  here  as  coming  up  "  after  tho 
king^s  shearing  "  or  "  after  the  king's  mowings."  The 
king's  mowings  may  mean  (cf.  Driver)  that  the  mowings 
were  taken  as  tribute  by  the  king.  (Ehrlich  takes  it  to 
mean  "  national  mowings.")  The  locusts  were  be 
ginning  to  work  havoc  (2).  Then,  "  when  they  would 
have  wholly  devoured  the  herbage  of  the  land,"  the 
prophet  interceded  with  Yahweh,  who  relented  (3). 
Thus  1-3  seems  to  refer  to  a  physical  calamity,  a 
plague  of  locusts  (cf.  4). 

1.  he  formed  locusts:  read  perhaps  (cf.  LXX),  "  and 
behold,  a  brood  of  locusts  "  (or,  "  of  a  locust-swarm," 
cf.  Nah.  817).— and,  lo,  it  was  the  latter  growth: 
apparently  a  gloss.  If  original,  read  yelek  (LXX)  for 
lekesh :  "  and  behold,  there  were  mature  young 
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locusts."— 2.  whon  they  .  .  .  land:  translated  as 
above.  But  road  probably,  "  and  when  they  were 
making  an  end  of  devouring"  (u-a-yehi  hit'  mekalleh 
lecLoi}. 

VII.  4-G.  The  Vision  of  Fil'8. — Another  time  the  pro- 
phot  saw  a  fire-phenomenon.  Yahwch  (4)  "  called  down 
a  fire  to  punish  "  (or  judge).  This  devoured  the  great 
deep  (Gen.  lof.*),  whence  came  the  rivers  and  fountains, 
and  would  have  devoured  "  the  tilled  land,"  when  the 
prophet  interceded  (5)  and  Yahv.-ch  relented  (6). 

VII.  7-9.  The  Vision  of  the  Wall.— The  third  vision 
is  more  difficult.  The  prophet  saw  (7)  c'  and  behold, 
Yahweh  stood  by  a  wall  of  'anak,  and  in  His  hand 
'anal;"  'Anak  is  usually  translated  "  plummet."  By 
a  wall  that  had  once  been  found  perpendicular,  a 
plummet-wall,  Yahweh  stood  with  a  plummet  in  His 
hand.  What  exact  significance  (8)  had  this  plummet  ? 
Yahwch  is  tired  of  relenting  ;  He  will  simply  apply 
the  plummet  to  His  people,"  and  once  for  all  destroy 
an  edifice  which  is  no  longer  worthy  to  stand.  Kent's 
emission  of  the  first  'anak  is  an  improvement :  "  And 
behold  the  Lord  was  standing  behind  a  wall,  with  a 
plumbline  in  His  hand."  Other  Semitic  languages 
Koein  to  favour  the  view  (so  Marti)  that  'anak  may 
denote  a  hard  or  heavy  kind  of  metal,  possibly  lead 
or  steel.  Marti  translates,  "  Thus  the  Lord  showed 
me,  and  behold  one  standing  on  a  wall  of  steel  with 
steel  in  his  hand."  Amos  beholds  a  man  unconquer 
able,  equipped  with  iron  and  sword  (7),  and  Yahweh 
explains  (8)  that  this  man  is  about  to  turn  his  sword 
against  Israel,  because  he  cannot  again  spare  her.  In 
the  utter  devastation  of  the  country,  Israel's  places  of 
worship  will  bo  laid  low  (9). 

8.  The  plummet  is  usually  explained  as  "  a  crucial 
moral  test  "  (Driver).  Ehrlich,  however,  explains  it 
as  a  figure  for  the  execution  of  judgment  (cf.  2  K.  21 13, 
Lam.  2s). 

VII,  10-17.  Effect  of  Amos'  Public  Utterances.— A 
historical  episode  is  here  interposed.  Amaziah,  the 
priest  of  Bethel,  interrupts  the  work  of  Amos,  charging 
him,  by  twisting  his  words,  with  conspiracy  (10).  So 
revolutionary  is  he  that  "  the  earth  (not  the  land) 
cannot ^  bear  all  his  words."  Really  he  had  spoken 
not  of  "  Jeroboam  "  but  of  "  the  house  of  Jeroboam." 
There  is  perhaps  a  note  of  scorn  in  the  word  "  seer  " 
(almost  equivalent  to  visionary).  Amos  had  better 
ilee  to  Judali  and  earn  his  brea'd  and  prophesy  there. 
Amos  retorts  that  ho  was  no  professional  prophet.  He 
had  earned  his  bread  by  tending  sheep  and  cultivating 
fig-mulberries  (rather  than  sycomore  trees).  In  Syria 
these  did  not  grow  in  such  high  arid  cold  regions  as 
Tekoa,  but  the  pasture-grounds  and  gardens  of  its 
shepherds  may  well  have  extended  on  the  E.  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith).  Amos  refuses  for  the 
moment  to  be  silenced  (16),  and  does  not  leave 
Amaziah  without  a  word  of  warning  and  denunciation 
(i7f.)-  ±&s  own  wife  will  become  a  prey  to  the  out 
rages  of  a  powerful  enemy  ;  and  the  priest  and  his 
people  will  be  led  into  captivity. 

14.  For  "  herdman  "  (boker)  Marti  and  others  would 
read  "  shepherd  "  (nokcd)  as  in  li*.— The  fig-mulberry 
was  common  in  parts  of  Palestine.  The  fruit  had  to 
be  nipped  or  punctured  to  release  an  insect  and  thus 
render  it  eatable. 

^  VIII.  1-3.  The  Vision  of  the  Basket  of  Summer 
Fruit.-— The  account  of  the  visions  is  now  resumed. 
This  time  the  prophet  sees  a  basket  of  summer  fruit  (i), 
and  Yahweh  explains  (2)  that  the  summer  fruit  (kayis) 
symbolises  the  end  (ke-s)  of  the  people  of  Israel.  '  Thus 
wo  have  a  play  upon  words  (as  in  Jer.  Inf.).  In  that 
day  (3)  the  songs  in  the  palace  (not  temple)  shall  be 
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turned  into  wailing.  There  shall  be  dead  bodies  every 
where,  and  these  shall  be  cast  away  in  silence  without 
burial.  This  scene  of  the  dead  demands  dead  silence. 
3.  And  the  songs  of  the  temple  shall  be  howlings  : 
lit.  "  and  the  songs  of  the  palace  shall  wail."  Read 
with  Hoffmann  and  others,  shdroth  for  skirdth,  "  and 
the  singing  women  of  the  palace  shall  wail."  Trans 
late,  "  A  multitude  of  carcases." 

VIII.  4-14.  Development  of  the  Theme  of  3. — This 
section,  which  re-echoes  26-8,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
conglomeration  of  rather  loosely-connected  fragments 
(cf.  G.  A.  Smith).  The  prophet  addresses  hinfself  to 
those  who  persecute  and  destroy  the  needy  and  humble 
(4),  the  ruthless  and  godless  rich  who  regard  holy  days 
and  Sabbaths  as  tiresome  interruptions  of  business  and 
as  troublesome  reproaches  to  their  guilty  conscience 
(5),  who  traffic  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  (see  2e)  and 
tamper  with  tho  very  staff  of  life  (6).  Such  men  and 
such  deeds  Yahweh  will  never  forget  or  forgive  (7). 
The  very  ground  will  shudder  at  them  and  surfer  an 
earthquake,  swaying  upwards  like  the  Nile,  rolling,  and 
sinking  again  like  the  river  of  Egypt  (8).  The  sim  will 
disappear  at  noon,  and  darkness  reign  instead  of  day 
light  (9).  The  expressions  are  figures  of  speech,  and 
do  not  necessarily  imply  an  earthquake  and  eclipse 
m  the  days  of  Amos.  Joy  (10)  shall  be  turned  into 
lamentation  and  mourning  like  the  mourning  for  one's 
dearest  one  (so  Ehrlich,  not  for  an  only  son).  The  end 
of  all  this  will  be  the  most  bitter  distress.  The  words 
of  Yahweh  have  been  despised  and  rejected.  Tho 
time  will  come  (n)  when  men  will  seek  as  feverishly 
to  hear  "  the  word  (read  as  sing.)  of  the  Lord  "  as  they 
seek  to  find  food  and  water  in  time  of  famine  and 
drought.  And  they  will  seek  in  vain  (12).  Of  this 
thirst  the  fairest  maidens  and  the  youths  will  pine 
away  (13),  who  (14)  used  to  swear  by  the  guilt  (false 
worship)  of  Samaria  and  say,  "  As  liveth  thy  God,  0 
Dan  !  "  They  used  to  take  an  oath  by  the  God  of 
Dan  and  by  the  pilgrimage-route  to  Beersheba. 

4.  Read,  "  ye  that  crush  "  (cf.  27).— 6.  the  refuse  ol 
Wheat:  a  similar  expression,  the  "  sweepings  of  corn," 
occurs  in  an  old  Aramaic  inscription  from  Nirab,  near 

Aleppo    (Lidzbarski,    Ephemeris,   i.    1902,   p.    193). 

7.  Translate  "the  pride  of  Jacob."— 8.  troubled: 
rather  "  tossed  "  (lit.  "  driven,"  cf.  Is.  572o).— 12.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  translate,  against  the  accents,  "  And 
from  the  north  even  to  the  sun-rising  shall  they  run 
to  and  fro,  seeking,"  etc.— 14.  the  sin  of  Samaria: 
the  sin  ('ashmath)  or  guilt  here  is  usually  taken  to  be 
tho  calf  worshipped  at  Bethel  (cf.  Hos.  85,  105,8). 
But  it  has  become  probable  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
god  'Ashima.  The  Elephantine  papyri  (p.  79)  speak 
of  a  deity,  'Ashem-bethel,  worshipped  by  the  Jewish 
military  colony  in  Upper  Egypt  (5th  cent.  B.C.)  ;  and 
we  know  that  the  Harnatiiites  worshipped  a  god 
'Ashima.  Translate,  therefore,  "  by  'Ashima  of 
Samaria"  (so  Edghill).— As  the  way  of  Beersheba 
liveth :  the  Muhammadans  swear  by  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  but  there  is  no  other  instance  of  this  kind  of 
oath  in  OT.  Perhaps  dodeka,  "  thy  darling,"  should 
be  read  for  derek.  Here  Hoffmann  takes  it  to  denote 
a  special  patron-god :  "  Aa  liveth  thy  patron,  0 
Beersheba  !  " 

IX.  1-8.  The  Vision  of  an  Avenging  God.— The  last 
vision  impresses  upon  Amos  the  anger  and  omnipotence 
of  the  supreme  ruler  and  judge.  Yahweh  is  seen  (i) 
stationed  by  or  over  the  altar  (i.e.  of  Bethel)  or  over 
an  altar.  The  agents  of  His  vengeance  are  bidden  by 
the  prophet  to  smite  the  Temple.  The  command  goes 
forth  to  "  cut  them  (the  pillars)  off  at  tho  top  of  all  of 
them."  Thoso  who  escape  the  shattering  of  the 
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Temple  ("the  last  of  them  '')  will  fall  by  the  sword. 
Tliere  will  be  no  escape  for  them  either  in  the  super 
human  heights  and  depths  (2)  or  in  the  terrc.stri.il 
thickets  pnd  caves  of  the  almost  inaccessible  heights 
of  Garmel  (3),  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
serpent,  that  terrible  monster  which  was  supposed  to 
have  its  home  in  the  sea  (cf.  Gen.  1 21,  Is.  27i,  olQf.), 
will  rout  them  out  there  and  bite  them,  even  if  they 
could  escape  the  eye  of  Yahweh.  This  time  not  even 
captivity  (4)  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  death.  For 
Yahweh's  kindly  regard  for  His  people  is  to  give  placo 
to  relentless  punishment.  There  follows  (sf.)  a  kind 
•f  doxology  (cf.  4 1 3,  5sf.),  which  hardly  suits  its 
present  context  and  is  held  by  many  scholars  to  be  a 
later  addition.  Yahweh,  the 'God  of  Hosts,  it  is  who 
by  a  touch  convulses  the  earth  (8s}.  Ho  is  the  Creator 
of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  (6). 
The  usual  interpretation  of  the  next  verse  (7  ;  see 
Driver  and  Kent)  makes  Yahweh  say  that  Israelites, 
Ethiopians,  Philistines,  and  Aramaeans  are  all  equal  in 
God's  sight.  This  is  too  "  beautiful  and  evangelic  " 
(Horton)  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  (cf.  cspecially 
82).  A  more  plausible  interpretation  is  offered  by 
Ehrlich.  Yahweh  says,  "Are  ye  nr,t  (in  your  bc'- 
haviour)  to  me  like  Cushites  ?  "  In  other  words,  your 
apostasy  has  become  second  nature.  You  can  as  little 
change  your  ways  as  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his 
skin.  The  rest  of  the  verse  may  then  be  explained 
thus  :  You  think  I  am  bound  to  you  by  a  covenant 
that  cannot  be  annulled.  But  have  I  "not  brought 
also  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  (Egyptian  Kef  tin, 
Crete  and  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  district ;  see 
Macalistor,  Philistines)  and  the  Ararnceans  from  Kir  ? 
The  last  clause  of  8  would  seem  to  have  been  added 
l>y  a  later  scribe. 

5.  For  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Hosts :  take  this,  with 
Ehrlich,  as  the  subject  to  "  Yahweh  is  his  name  "  (6), 
all  that  intervenes  being  a  description  of  the  subject. — 
and  it  shall  rise  up  wholly  like  the  River  (cf.  8s) : 
Riessler  would  read  ka-yfor  kiVayim  (cf.  Bab. 
killaldn,  Ar.  Ma),  "  and  it  shall  rise  up  like  the  Double 
River,"  i.e.  the  Euphrates-Tigris. — 6.  his  vault:  i.e. 
the  vault  of  the  heavens.  But  the  word  might  be 
translated  "  his  band  "  (phalanx),  as  in  2  S.  225.  So 


Ehrlioh,  who  thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  the  earthlv 
elements,  of  which  one,  water,  is  mentioned  immedi 
ately.— 7.  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir:  cf.  15*.  For 
"from  Kir"  (mik-I:ir)  Riesslor  would  read  "from 
Haran  "  (mi-hdrdn ;  ITarau  in  Mesopotamia  cf. 
Gon.  H3i). 

9-15.  The  Restoration  of  God's  People. — This  section 
is  probably  a  post-exilic  appendix  to  the  book.  The 
point  of  view  has  changed,  the  fate  of  Israel  being 
quite  different  from  that  contemplated  in  the  rest  of 
the  book,  and  the  ideas  reflecting  the  mind  of  a  much 
later  Jewiuh  community. 

Yahweh  will  destroy,  but  Ho  will  not  utterly  destroy 
(cf.  end  of  8,  if  genuine).  Israel  must  be  sifted  and 
scattered  among  the  nations  (9).  But  it  shall  be  like 
the  sifting  of  corn  in  a  sieve.  The  chaff  is  scattered, 
but  the  compact  grains  (rather  than  "  least  grain  ") 
remain.  The  guilty  indeed  must  suffer  (10),  and  it  is 
useless  to  say  "  Disaster  shall  not  touch  or  befall  us  " 
(so  translate  with  Kent).  But  for  the  faithful  remnant 
a  glorious  day  is  dawning  (n),  the  happy  Messianic 
age,  in  which  Israel  will  be  reunited  to  Judah,  as  they 
were  united  in  the  happy  days  of  old.  Yahweh  will 
repair  the  ruin  "in  order  that  those  over  whom  my 
name  is  called  may  inherit  the  remnant  of  Edom  and 
all  the  nations  "  (12  ;  so  translate  with  Ehrlich).  In 
this  glorious  Messianic  age  seedtime  and  harvest  will 
follow  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  harvests  bo  wonder 
fully  rich  and  abundant  (13).  The  exiles  shall  return 
and  enjoy  a  happiness  and  prosperity  (14)  that  shall 
not^again  be  interrupted  (15).  This  is  the  promise 
of  Yahweh,  says  the  prophet,  who  has  become  again 
"  thy  God." 

13.  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper :  Ehrlich 
reading  iie-ndgas,  "  the  plowman  shall  press  the  reaper." 
The  plowman  will  press  the  reaper  to  finish  his  work, 
that  he  may  start  plowing  the  field  again. — sweet  wine : 
the  word  denotes  "  either  must  or  wine  made  by  a 
process  in  which  fermentation  was  artificially  arrested  " 
(ICC  on  Jl.  15)._ ami  all  the  hills  shall  melt:  Riessler 
would  add,  "  with  milk  "  (Mldb),  comparing  Jl.  4i8. — 
14.  And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of:  or,  "  and 
I  will  turn  the  fortune  of  "  :  more  literally  "  restore 
the  restoration  of." 


BY  PROFESSOR  H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON 


THE  Book  of  ©badiah  follows  that  of  Amos  in  tho 
Hebrew  Canon,  perhaps  because  of  the  reference  to 
the  dispossession  of  Edozn  in  Am.  812,  since  Edoru 
forms  the  principal  subject  of  this,  the  shortest  book 
of  the  OT.  The  name  it  bears  means  "  Servant  of 
Yah  "  (Yahweh),  but  nothing  is  known  of  this  prophet, 
save  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  book  itself.  This 
clearly  falls  into  two  parts,  viz.  1-14,  156,  and  150,, 
16-21,  which  are  distinct  in  style  and  subject-matter ; 
in  the  former,  Edom  is  addressed  in  the  second  person 
singular,  on  the  occasion,  apparezitly,  of  some  con 
temporary  disaster,  whilst  the  latter  addresses  Israel 
in  the  second  person  plural,  and  is  concerned  with 
the  approaching  "Day  of  Yahweh ",  and  its  judg 
ment  of  the  nations  in  general,  though  including 
Edom. 

The  Edomitcs  occupied  the  mountainous  district  on 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah,  i.e.  the  ranges  of  Mount 
Seir,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (The  inaccessible  posi 
tion  of  Pctra,  with  its  neighbouring  rock-dwellings, 
50  miles  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  apparently  noticed  in  3.) 
They  were  traditionally  regarded  as  the  descendants 
of  Esau  (Edom,  Gen.  36i),  i.e.  they  consisted  of  tribes 
closely  related  to  the  Hebrews,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  frequent  strife  between  the  two  nations. 
Thus,  in  586,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  the  Edomites  assisted  the  Baby 
lonians,  an  action  keenly  resented  by  the  Judaeans 
(Ezek.  805,  Ps.  1377,  Lam.  42 1)  and  denounced  in  the 
present  prophecy  ( 10-14).  The  Edomites  subsequently 
occupied  S.  Judsoa,  and  were  ultimately  dispossessed 
of  their  former  territory  by  tho  Nabatajan  Arabs  ("  the 
men  of  thy  confederacy  ',  7).  The  occasion  of  the 
earlier  part  of  this  prophecy  is  doubtless  some  such 
Nabataean  invasion,  resulting  in  a  "  desolation  "  of 
tho  land,  such  as  is  described  in  Mai.  la-5  (c.  450  B.C.). 
The  earlier  half  of  the  fifth  century  is,  therefore,  the 
probable  date  of  1-14,  156.  The  keynote  of  the 
passage  is  given  in  its  closing  words,  "  as  thou  hast 
done,  it  shall  be  done  unto  theo ".  The  disaster, 
whatever  it  was,  is  interpreted  along  the  narrowest 
lines  of  prophetic  nationalism,  as  a  Divine  judgment  on 
Edomite  hostility  to  the  people  of  Yahweh. 

At  some  later  date,  which  cannot  be  defined  with 
any  precision,  this  earlier  prophecy  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  an  eschatological  appendix,  viz.  150 
(to  "  nations  "),  16-21  (probably  also  by  the  insertion 
of  6,  8f.).  Here  Judah  is  told  that  its  own  time  of 
suffering  is  past,  and  that  of  the  nations  is  due.  The 
reunited  Judah  and  Israel  shall  finally  destroy  the 
Edomites  and  resume  possession  of  the  lost  territory, 
northwards  and  eastwards,  as  well  as  southwards. 

The  first  five  verses  of  the  prophecy  occur  again 
almost  identically  in  Jer.  4914-16,9.  This  has  been 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  both  prophets  are 
drawing  from  a  common  (pre-exilic)  original.  The 
supposition  is  not  necessary,  if,  as  is  likely,  Jer.  497-22 
is  later  in  its  present  form  than  Jeremiah  himself.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  passage  is  original  in  Ob.  1-5 
( where  it  occurs  more  naturally),  and  that  it  was  thenc* 
reproduced  in  Jer.  49 14-1 6, 9.  There  is  also  somo 
connexion  between  Obadiah  and  Joel  (cf.  Ob.  17  and 


Jl.    232),    where,    again,    the    originality    lies    with 
Obadiah. 

Literature.  —  Commentaries  :  For  thoso  on  all  tho 
Minor  Prophets  see  General  Bibliographies;  (a)  Perowne 
(CB) ;  (6)  Bewer  (ICC).  Other  Literature:  Articles  on 
Obadiah  by  Selbie  (I1DBV  W.  11.  Smith  and  Cheyne 
(EBi),  W.  P..  Smith  and  H.  W.  Robinson  (EB11),  and 
the  article  on  Edom  by  Noeldeke  (EBi).  Duhm,  The 
Twelve  Prophets  (Intro,  and  Trans.). 

1-14,  15a.  The  Deserved  Downfall  of  Edom The 

prophet  declares  that  interpretation  of  current  events 
which  Yahweh  has  revealed  to  him.  Other  nations 
are  combining  against  Edom  (i)  and  Yahweh  will 
make  their  combination  successful  (2  ;  the  perfect 
tenses  are  "  prophetic  ").  Edom  has  been  confident 
in  the  inaccessibility  of  his  mountainous  land  (3  ;  see 
Intro,  and  read  with  VSS  "  making  high  his  habita 
tion  "),  but  vainly  does  he  build  (his  nest)  on  high  (for 
the  eagle,  see  on  Jer.  413).  This  is  no  passing  raid, 
for  tho  work  of  tho  foe  will  be  thorough  (insert  "  only  " 
after  "  steal  "  in  5,  to  bring  out  the  contrast ;  for  tho 
reference  to  tho  gleaning,  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
number  of  Edomito  vineyards,  cf.  Dt.  2l2i).  The 
secret  treasures  stored  in  mountain  caves  will  be 
stolen  (6,  which  may  be  a  gloss  from  Jer.  49 10  ;  note 
change  of  person).  The  trusted  allies  (see  Intro.)  will 
drive  the  Edomites  from  their  land  (7  mg.  ;  "  pro 
phetic  "  perfect).  The  last  two  clauses  of  7  yield  no 
sense  here,  the  Heb.  of  the  former  being  "  thy  bread 
they  put  a  net  "  ;  8f .  seems  to  have  been  added,  with 
the  appendix,  to  unite  the  earlier  prophecy  with  the 
idea  of  the  "  Day  of  Yahweh  "  prominent  in  the  later 
(for  Teman,  see  on  Jer.  497,  possibly  the  source  of  8). 
These  Edomite  disasters  are  a  penalty  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Edomite.i  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  (10,  see 
Intro.).  Edom  stood  aloof  (n  mg.),  nay,  even  laid 
hands  on  Judah's  property,  and  intercepted  fugitives 
(12-14).  Hence  retribution  (156). 

15a,  16-21.  The  Judgment  of  the  Nations.— The 
"  Day  of  Yahweh  "  approaches  ;  Judah  has  already 
drunk  her  cup  of  suffering  (cf.  Jer.  25is,  49i2',  and 
now  the  other  nations  shall  drink  destruction.  Mount 
Zion  shall  be  a  sanctuary,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
(here  for  "  Judah  ")  shall  recover  what  has  been  lost  (17). 
Judah  shall  be  joined  by  the  restored  northern  kingdom 
(the  house  of  Joseph),  and  together  they  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  Edomites  (Esau,  18  ;  for  the  contrast  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,  cf.  Mai.  12-5).  The  territories  to  be 
recovered  in  S.  and  N.  are  indicated  (igf.).  Judah 
in  Zion  shall  be  reinforced  by  the  help  of  the  restored 
Israel  (the  saviours  of  21)  against  Esau,  and  the 
"  Messianic  "  kingdom  shall  be  established  (Zarephath 
on  coast,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cf.  1  K.  17g)  ; 
Sepharad,  since  the  Persian  period  a  name  for  Asia 
Minor,  particularly  Phrygia  ;  this  host,  20,  may  be  a 
corrupt  form  of  Halah  (cf.  2  K.  176). —  IQ  seems  to 
have  been  expanded  by  glosses,  and  Marti  suggests 
as  its  original  form,  "  And  they  (i.e.  the  united  Israel 
and  Judah)  will  take  possession  of  the  Negeb  and  tho 
Shephelah,  and  tha  fields  of  Ephraim  and  Gikad."  In 
20,  we  should  probably  read,  "  shall  possess  the 
Canaanites  ",  the  Heb.  being  impossible  as  it  stands. 
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BY   THE   EDITOR 


THIS  boek  has  been  comraenly  regarded  as  a  true 
story  from  the  career  of  Jonah,'  the  prophet  of  whom 
wo  read  in  2  K.  1425.  The  marvel  of  Jonah's  adven 
ture  with  the  fish  was  naturally  selected  for  ribald 
mockery  by  enemies  of  the  Bible,  -who.  had  they  had 
even  an  inkling  of  insight  into  the  true  meaning  of 
the  book,  might  have  shrunk  from  thus  profaning  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  advocates  of  a  rigid  theory  of 
inspiration  were  in  this  way  often  diverted  from  a 
right  estimate  of  the  book  to  undue  emphasis  on  a 
trivial  issue,  some  being  even  so  ill-advised  as  to  make 
belief  in  the  marvel  of  (lie  fish  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 
From  those  foolish  misunderstandings  \ve  turn  to 
investigate  the  real  significance  of  the  book.  We 
shall  then  bo  better  qualified  to  interpret  the  detail 
of  the  fish. 

The  Second  Isaiah  had  set  it  forth  as  a  chief  part 
of  Israel's  mi^ion  to  bo  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  pro 
claiming  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh.  For  this  Israel's 
wonderful  discipline  had  been  intended.  But  on  its 
return  from  exile,  instead  of  accepting  this  missionary 
ideal,  it  had  jealously  shrunk  into  itself,  become  hard, 
narrow,  and  exclusive.  The  heathen  had  come  to  be 
viewed  as  an  evil  and  hostile  power,  whose  contact 
brought  defilement  and  whose  destruction  or  sub 
jugation  would  be  one  of  the  brightest  elements  in 
the  Messianic  salvation.  Against  this  flinty-hearted 
Judaism,  which  saw  in  the  heathen  only  fuel  for  the 
fire  of  Yahweh's  wrath,  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  a  protest 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  powerful  kind,  calling 
on  Israel  to  accept  the  mission  appointed  to  it  and 
save  the  Gentiles  by  the  proclamation  of  the  truth. 

Why  the  author  fixed  on  Jonah  as  the  prophet  whom 
he  should  use  to  point  his  moral  is  not  clear.  That 
Jonah  ever  went  on  such  a  mission  is  highly  improbable. 
It  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  what  we  know  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  at  the  time,  nor  can  wo  easily 
imagine  that  an  unknown  Hebrew  prophet  would  meet 
with  such  amazing  success.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
probable  that  the  author  of  our  book  knew  of  any 
tradition  in  which  Jonah  played  the  part  here  assigned 
to  him.  Apparently,  then,  he  is  not  using  a  prophetic 
legend  to  convey  his  moral,  but  the  story  is  purely 
imaginative.  For  a  reason  that  will  appe'ar  later  he 
had  to  place  his  story  in  the  pre -exilic  period.  If,  then, 
he  wished  to  attach  his  book  to  the  name  of  a  his 
torical  character,  Jonah  served  his  purpose  perhaps  as 
well  as  anyone.  In  2  K.  1425  we  learn  that  he  foretold 
the  conquests  by  which  Jeroboam  II  restored  Israel's 
territory.  He  might  therefore  fitly  stand  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  a  patriotism  which  exulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  Israel's  heathen  enemies.  Moreover,  very  little  was 
known  about  him,  so  that  imagination  had 'nothing  in 
the  way  of  facts  to  contend  with.  But  to  the  author 
Jonah  embodies  the  temper  of  Israel  against  which 
the  book  is  a  protest,  and  it  is  perhaps  simplest,  to 
take  his  narrative  as  a  parable  in  which  Jonah  stands 


lor  Israel.  Jonah  means  "dove,"  and  the  custom 
which  became  common  in  the  later  period  of  referring 
to  Israel  ao  a  dove  had  probably  already  arisen.  If 
Jonah  represents  Israel,  Nineveh  represents  the  heathen 
v  oild.  And  Nineveh  was  chosen  rather  than  any 
other  of  the  early  empires  for  good  reasons.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  which  stood  on 
the  page  of  IsraelitLsh  history  as  the  monstrous  embodi 
ment  of  cruelty  and  violence,  stained  with  unnum- 
Ix-ivd  crimes  against  humanity.  It  was  therefore  to 
all  appearance  the  most  hopeless  of  mission  fiolds, 
the  one  from  which  Israel  might  have  most  excuse 
for  shrinking.  The  feeling  entertained  for  Nineveh 
i.;  especially  clear  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum.  And 
with  the  prediction  of  doom  the  author  to  some  extent 
sympathises.  Ho  is  no  weak  sentimentalist,  but,  with 
all  his  wonderful  charity,  a  stern  ethical  teacher 
asserting  the  great  principle  of  retribution.  He  does 
not  glozo  over  tho  wickedness  of  Nineveh,  but  is  so 
conscious  of  it  that  Jonah's  message  is  :  "  Yet  foity 
days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed."  Naturally 
all  the  details  of  the  story  do  not  bear  a  theological 
significance,  but  the  author  has  often  contrived  to 
use  the  details  in  a  very  suggestive  way. 

The  book  is  not  a  unity,  for  the  psalm  put  into 
Jonah's  mouth  ('2 2-9)  is  an  insertion.  It  is  so  out  of 
harmony  with  Jonah's  situation  that  the  writer  him 
self  cannot  have  inserted  it.  Apart  from  this  the 
book  is  a  unity,  although  it  may  have  suffered  from 
slight  interpolations  or  transpositions.  Wo  have  no 
certain  indications  to  fix  its  precise  date  ;  the  fourth 
or  third  centuries  provide  us  with  tho  most  likelv 
period. 

Literature. — For  books  on  all  the  Minor  Prophets  see 
General  Bibliographies.  Commentaries',  (a)  Perowne 
(CB)  ;  (b)  Bewer  (ICC).  Other  literature  :  Kalisch, 
Bible  Studies  ;  Schmidt,  Jona  ;  Simpson,  The  Jonah 
Legend. 

I.  l-II.  1, 10.  Jonah  vainly  Soeks  to  Evade  the  Mission 
to  which  God  Appoints  Him. — Jonah  is  bidden  by 
Yahweh  to  proclaim  judgment  on  Nineveh  for  its  sin, 
but  he  hurries  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  Tarshish 
(p.  381).  Why  he  refused  to  proclaim  such  congenial 
tidings  appears  only  in  the  sequel  (42).  In  a  very 
striking  way  the  author  indicates  the  intellectual 
limitation  of  Jonah's  conception  of  Yahweh.  "  He 
rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  Three  times  the  phrase  occurs,  and  where 
every  word  is  meant  to  tell,  the  repetition  is  significant. 
It  is  true  that  Jonah  believes  that  Yahweh  can  destroy 
or  save  Nineveh,  and  he  even  confesses  Him  as  "  the 
God  of  heaven,  which  hath  made  the  sea  and  tha 
dry  land."  But  this  formal  confession  of  monotheism 
was  cancelled  by  the  localising  of  Yahweh,  which  made 
it  possible  for  the  prophet  seriously  to  contemplate 
getting  away  from  Him,  if  he  only  went  far  enough. 
This  state  of  mind  was  characteristic  of  Judaism. 
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which,  asserting  monotheism,  yet  by  its  particularism 
really  denied  it,     Jonah  cannot,  however,  get  away 
from  Yahwch,  who  sends  a  storm,  so  that  the  ship  is 
in  peril.     The  description  of  the  sailors  is  very  signifi 
cant.     They  are  representatives  of  the  heathen  world. 
When  the  storm  threatens  to  break  their  vessel,  they 
p,ct  np  to  the  measure  of  the  religion  they  possess 
and  each  cries  unto  his  god.      At  the  same  time  they 
do  their  utmost  to  save  the  ship  by  sacrificing  its 
-arcs.     Jonah  had,  before  the  storm  broke,  gone  into 
t  no  innermost  part  of  the  ship,  and  while  the'  heathen 
were  praying  and  working  he  was  fast  asleep.     The 
captain,   like   the   crew,   is   deeply   religious,   and   is 
amazed  that  in  such  straits  any  should  neglect  to  pray. 
The  character  of  the  sailors  comes  out  also  in  the'ir 
treatment  of  Jonah.     It  would  not  have   been  sur 
prising  if,  in  harmony  with  ancient  superstition    they 
had  inferred  at  once  the  stranger's  guilt,  and  sought 
to  save  their  lives  by  casting  him  into  the  sea.     But 
they  become  convinced  of  it  only  when  the  lot  has 
fallen  upon  him.     When  they  learn  the  nature  of  his 
-sin  they  are  terrified,  and  since  he  is  the  prophet  of 
so  powerful  a  God,  they  ask  him  what  they  must  do. 
In  Jonah's  answer,  bidding  them  cast  him  to  the  waves, 
we  are  tempted  to  see  the  one  redeeming  feature  in' 
ms  career;  but  it  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  lay 
stress  on  it.     It  was  necessary 'for  the  development 
01  the  story  that  Jonah  should  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  the  author  would  be  unwilling  to  represent 
the  sailors  as  taking  the  initiative  in  this.     Jonah 
-cognises  that  his  plan  of  escape  from  Yahweh   has 
failed,  but  Sheol  may  furnish  a  refuge  he  has  not  been 
able  to  find  in  Tarshish.     Even  after  they  have  learnt 
that  Jonah  must  be  cast  into  the  sea,  they  refuse  to 
do  it  except  as  a  last  resource.     They  strain  every 
nerve  to  get  to  land,  but  the  tempest  "increases,  and 
their  efforts  to   save  the  prophet  prove   unavailing. 
t  before  they  carry  out  his  bidding  they  pray  to 
Yahweh  that  Ho  will  not  lay  innocent  blood  to  their 
charge,  and  indicate  that  it  is  only  in  obedience  to 
is    clearly    expressed   will    that    they    sacrifice    the 
prophet.     The  sea  at  once  grows  calm  when  Jonah 
has  been  cast  into  it,  and  the  sailors  fear  Yahweh 
:ceedingly,  and  sacrifice  to  Him  and  make  vows, 
in  this  way  the  writer  impresses  two  lessons  on  his 
reader.     One  is  the  high  moral  and  religious  excellence 
that  exists  in  the  heathen  world,   the  other  is   the 
readiness  of  the  heathen  to  turn  to  Yahweh.     Against 
background  the  character  and  conduct  of  Israel 
stand    out    m    most    unattractive   colours.       It   may 
rther  be  pointed  out  that  the  writer  is  in  line  with 
.riier  prophets  when  he  suggests  that  the  political 
avulsions  winch  overwhelmed  other  nations  in  the 
victorious  advance  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  occurred 
on  account  of  Israel. 

When  Jonah  is  cast  into  the  sea,  Yahweh  instructs 

reat  usa  to  swallow  him.     Here  we  may  touch  the 

mythological  conception  of  the  dragon  of  the  lower 

cccan.     But  t]  13  is  of  no  moment  for  the  general  idea 

ol  the  book.     The  episode  of  the  fish  is  clear  enough 

when  wo  remember  that  Jonah  is  Israel  and  compare 

J  or.  013444.     There  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Babylon 

has  swallowed  Israel  like  a  dragon,  and  again  that 

ahweh  will  compel  Bel  to  disgorge  that  which  ho 

is  swallowed.     In  other  words,  the  story  of  the  fish 

the  Exile  and  the  Restoration.      In  exile 

Israel  prays  to  Yahweh  and  is  released  from  captivity. 

56.  Marti  brings  out  the  contrast  with  the  sleen  of 

t/esus  during  the  storm  on  the  lake  (Mk    ±35-41): 

Jonah  was  tranquil  since  he  thought  he  was  far 

from   God's   hand,   Jesus   confident   sinco   He   know 
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Himself  to  be  hidden  in  God's  hand."— 9.  I  fear- 
read  perhaps  "  I  am  fleeing  from."— 17.  prepared  •' 
render  "  ordered." 

II.  2-9.  Thanksgiving  for  Deliverance.— This  psalm 
a  a  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  peril,  and 
therefore,  if  spoken  by  Jonah,  should  have  followed 
-io.  I  he  description,  however,  is  quite  unsuitable  to 
Jonah  s  condition  ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  been 
in  imminent  danger  of  drowning  but  has  been  rescued. 
Yahweh  answered  him  when  he  called  in  distress  from 
the  bally  of  Sheol.  Yahweh  had  flung  him  into  the 
depth,  he  wae  submerged  by  His  billows.  H«  thought 
himself  banished  from  God's  presence,  never  to  behold 
His  holy  Temple.  The  seaweed  formed  a  turban  for 
Jus  head,  he  sank  to  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  yet 
Yahweh  has  brought  him  back  from  the  pit.  When 
his  life  seemed  ebbing  away,  he  remembered  Yahweh 
and  his  prayer  reached  Him  in  the  Temple.  Wor 
shippers  of  idols  forsake  their  refuge,  but  he  will  offer 
sacrifice  to  Yahweh  with  thanksgiving,  and  pay  what 
he  had  vowed  in  his  peril. 

2.  Ps.  186,  120i.— 3c.  Ps.  42;.— 4.  Ps.  31"2.— 
46.  Read  "  How  shall  I  look."— 66.  Very  uncertain, 
Van  Hoonacker  and  Bewer  read  "  the  " land  whose 

bars   are   everlasting    bolts." — la.  Ps.    1423     1434 

76.  Ps.    67,     18s.— 86.  Marti    reads     "  forsake    their 
refuge." 

III.  The  Nlnevites  Repent  at  the  Preaching  of  Jonah. 
—When  the  prophet  is  bidden  a  second  time  to  carry 
God  s  message  to  Nineveh,  he  knows  that  it  is  useless 
to  disobey.     Accordingly  he  takes  the  tidings  that  in 
forty  days  Nineveh  will  be  destroyed.     So 'huge  was 
the  city  that  three  days  would  be  spent  in  passing 
through  it.     Jonah  advances  one  day's  journey  into 
the  city  and  then  announces  its  doom.     His  message 
meets  with  instant  belief  from  the  whole  of  the  Nine- 
vites.     The  king  leaves  his  throne,  strips  off  his  royal 
robes,  and  sits  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.     A  great  fast 
is  proclaimed  for  man  and  beast,  and  all  alike  are 
covered   in   sackcloth.     They   cry   fervently   to   God 
and  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  the  violence  of  their 
hands,  in  hope  that  God  will  repent  of  His  fierce  anger. 
And  in  consequence  of  their  penitence  they  are  not 
destroyed.     It  was  probably  a  secondary  aim  of  the 
book  to  show  that  predictive  prophecy  was  not  ab 
solute  but  conditional. 

4.  LXX  reads  "  Yet  three  days."  Several  accept 
this,  but  probably  MT  is  original.  After  this  verse 
Winckler  inserts  45.  This  may  be  correct,  since  we 
should  expect  Jonah  not  to  wait  for  the  fortieth  dav 
in  the  city,  but  to  leave  it  earlier. 
TM!Y;  Jonah's  ^tolerance  Rebuked  and  God's  Merey 
Vindicated — God's  clemency  to  Nineveh  made  Jonah 
very  angry  It  waa  not,  as  we  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose,  that  he  felt  his  professional  credit  as  a 
prophet  to  oe  ruined  by  the  failure  of  his  prediction. 
The  mischief  lay  deeper  than  that.  For  it  was  patent 
enough  even  to  the  Nineviles  that  the  message  left 
a  loophole  of  escape,  and  might  have  for  its  object 
to  bring  them  to  repentance.  While  the  prediction 
had  failed,  its  failure  was  the  highest  tribute  of  success 
to  the  prophet's  mission;  there  was  no  cause  for 
wounded  vanity  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  con 
verted  a  whole  city ;  and  Jonah's  reproach  to  God  is 

that  in  His  incalculable  caprice  He  hat  sent  him 
on  a  fool's  errand  and  made  him  ridiculous  in  the  sight 

the  heathen.  He  suffers  from  a  darker  disease 
than  wounded  vanity,  and  has  suffered  from  it  all 
along  ;  it  was  the  ruthless  and  unrelenting  hate  of 
the  heathen  which  made  him  dread  that  after  all  he 
would  not  seo  them  destroyed.  It  is  at  first  sight 
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surprising  that  Jonah  should  refuse  to  take  a  message 
of  destruction  to  Nineveh,  the  hated  oppressing  city. 
In  the  complaint  he  addresses  to  God,  which  the  author 
calls  a  prayer  (c/.  Lk.  1810-12),  he  gives  the  reason. 
With  wonderful  daring  the  writer  represents  the 
prophet  as  flinging  God's  mercy  in  His  face  as  respon 
sible  for  the  refusal  of  the  mission.  "  Was  not  this  my 
Baying  when  I  \vas  yet  in  my  country  ?  Therefore  I 
hasted  to  lice,  unto  Tarshish  :  for  I  "knew  that  thou 
art  a  gracious  God,  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to 
anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy,  and  repent est  thee  of 
the  evil."  No  message  could  have  given  greater 
pleasure  to  this  savage  fanatic  than  that  with  which 
he  was  .entrusted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  feelini  that 
ho  could  not  depend  upon  God  to  carry  it  out.  Had 
Yahweh  been  a  God  after  Jonah's  own  heart,  then  ho 
would  have  joyfully  undertaken  the  mission,  with 
the  blessed  assurance  that  the  doom  he  announced 
would  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  But  He  fell  below 
Jonah's  exacting  standard  of  what  the  God  of  Israel 
ought  to  be.  He  was  not  only  a  stern  and  righteous 
God;  softer  elements  were  in  His  nature,  and  it  was 
only  too  probable  that,  just  when  the  prophet  was 
about  to  slake  his  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  heathen, 
God  would  dash  the  cup  of  satisfaction  from  his  lips. 
In  his  bitter  disappointment  Jonah  felt  that  death 
would  be  better  than  to  live  any  longer  in  a  world 
governed  by  such  a  God.  Yahweh  does  not,  at  this 
stage,  reason  with  him.  He  asks  him  only  if  he  does 
well  to  be  angry,  leaving  him  to  ponder  the  question 
whether  there  might  not  be  more  to  be  said  for  the 
Divine  action  than  he  had  yet  surmised. 

But  while  he  is  thus  grieved  and  angry,  ho  has  not 
completely  abandoned  hope.  He  may*  have  taken 
Yahweh's  question.  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  as 
an  encouragement  not  to  despair  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh.  However  forlorn  the  hope,  still  he  cher 
ished  it  ;  and  although  ho  leaves  the  city  that  he  may 
no  longer  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  it,  he  stays 
near  enough  to  see  what  may  happen  to  it.  And  now 
God  tries  to  bring  home  to  him  the  nature  of  his  con 
duct.  He  prepares  a  gourd,  which  springs  up  with 
magical  swiftness,  affording  a  grateful  shelter  to  the 
prophet,  and  lifting  him  out  of  his  depression.  And 
then  as  swiftly  it  perishes,  smitten  by  a  wo:m.  Having 
thus  stripped  him  of  his  shelter.'  ( >cd  exposes  the 
prophet  to  a  suluy  cast  wind,  and  the  sun  beats  on 
his  head.  Fainting  under  the  heat,  he  prays  onco 
again  that  he  may  die.  Then  once  again  God  asks 
him  if  he  does  well  to  be  angry.  But  this  time  the 
anger  which  ho  asks  him  to  justify  is  not  anger  that 
Nineveh  had  been  spared,  but  anger  that  the  gourd 
has  been  destroyed.  This  time  Jonah,  conscious  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  replies  that  he  does  well  to 
be  angry  even  unto  death.  The  contrast  between  the 
prophet's  tenderness  for  himself  and  his  ruthlessness 
towards  Nineveh  is  effective  in  the  highest  degree. 
His  indignation  is  aroused  equally  by  his  own  exposure 
to  physical  discomfort  and  the  rescue  of  a  vast  popu 
lation  from  destruction.  And  yet  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  stirring  in  him  of  a  better  human  feeling.  His 
vexation  at  the  loss  of  the  gourd  was,  no  doubt,  mainly 
the  self-pity  of  an  almost  wholly  self-centred  man. 
He  was  one  of  those  in  whom  humanity  has  been 
almost  killed  out  by  religion.  But  Yahweh's  word, 
"  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,"  hints  that  Jonah 
was  not  wholly  an  egoist.  The  untimely  fate  of  the 
gourd  had  moved  some  pity  for  it  in  his  breast.  And 
from  this  God  starts  in  His  effort  to  lift  the  prophet 
into  sympathy  with  His  higher  point  of  view.  The 


gourd  had  been  but  a  transient  interest  in  the  prophet's 
life.  For  one  brief  day  it  had  given  him  its  shelter 
Yet  even  this  had  been  enough  to  kindle  some  feeling 
of  affection  in  his  heart.  And  it  was  for  a  gourd 
which  owed  its  being  to  no  labour  of  his  and  had  not 
grown  under  his  watchful  care.  And  if  such  was  his 
feeling  for  the  gourd,  what  must  bo  Yahweh's  feeling 
for  Nineveh  ?  It  was  a  great  city,  of  no  mushroom 
growth,  but  rooted  far  back  in  history,  with  a  large 
part  to  play  in  the  plans  of  God.  And  with  so  long  a 
past  and  so  vast  a  place  in  the  Divine  government 
of  the  world,  its  interest  for  God  was  not  faint  and 
evanescent,  but  keen  and  lasting.  Ho  had  watched 
over  its  growth  and  shaped  its  ends,  and  was  it  credible 
that  its  sudden  disappearance  should  arouse  no  emo 
tion  within  Him  ?  And  quite  apart  from  its  long 
history  was  its  present  condition.  Its  teeming  multi 
tudes  were  not  for  God  as  they  were  for  Jonah,  one 
indistinguishable  mass.  Each  individual  soul  was  as 
vivid  and  real  to  Him  as  (ho  gourd  was  to  Jonah,  and 
the  object  of  fnr  deeper  emotion.  For  while  Jonah 
had  no  part  in  the  creation  of  the  gourd,  nay,  had  not 
even  tended  its  growth,  each  inhabitant  of  Nineveh 
had  been  the  direct  creation  of  God's  hand,  had  lived 
in  His  love,  had  grown  under  His  festering  care.  If 
the  whole  people  rnc;mt  nothing  to  Jonah,  each  single 
individual  meant  much  to  God.  If  they  must  be 
destroyed,  it  must  bo  only  when  all  means  to  save 
them  had  been  tried,  and  in  spite  of  the  pang  God 
felt  in  their  death.  And  if  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
Ninevites  had  sinned  beyond  forgiveness,  yet  the 
judgment  Jonah  longed  for  was  utterly  indiscriminate. 
In  that  city  there  were  more  than  six  score  thousand 
children  who  had  not  come  to  years  of  moral  discern 
ment,  and  were  therefore  innocent  of  the  crimes  of 
Nineveh  against  humanity.  "  And  also  much  cattle," 
the  author  adds  in  one  of  the  most  striking  phrases 
of  the  book.  It  was  possible  even  for  Paul  to  ask, 
"  Is  it  for  the  oxen  that  God  careth  ?  "  But  this 
writer  knows  of  a  pity  of  God  from  which  not  even  the 
cattle  of  the  Ninevites  were  excluded. 

With  artistic  reticence  the  author  says  nothing  as 
to  the  effect  of  God's  words  on  Jonah.  Such  effect 
could  not  bo  measured  by  any  reply  he  might  make 
in  his  petulant  and  exasperated  niood.  No/if  he  was 
silenced  by  God's  unanswerable  argument  would  his 
bitter  prejudice  be  all  at  once  convinced.  It  was  a 
case  which  had  to  be  left  to  time  and  meditation. 
Yet  there  was  another  and  deeper  reason  why  the 
writer  broke  off  the  story  at  this  point.  As  Jonah 
corresponded  to  Israel,  so  these  words  of  God  to  him 
corresponded  to  the  Book  of  Jonah  itself.  And  it 
was  still  uncertain  what  would  be  its  effect.  It  re 
mains  to  the  author  a  question  of  deepest  interest 
whether  Israel  will  accept  his  call  to  cast  aside  its 
hate  of  the  heathen,  recognise  their  readiness  to  wel 
come  the  truth,  and  accept  the  mission  long  before 
assigned  to  it  to  preach  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  future  alone  can  solve  it,  and 
how  it  was  solved  is  a  matter  of  history.  It  might, 
no  doubt,  be  fairly  urged  that  the  writer  was  unduly 
optimistic,  that  the  heathen  world  was  not  ready  for 
the  truth,  and  would  not  eagerly  welcome-  it  if  it  came. 
Yret  not  only  was  his  the  nobler  error,  but  it  was  nearer 
the  essential  truth,  as  the  progress  of  Christianity 
abundantly  proved.  And  the  author  stands  beyond 
question  among  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  by  the 
side  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Second  Isaiah.  That  out 
of  the  stony  heart  of  Judaism  such  a  book  should 
come  is  nothing  less  than  a  marvel  of  Divine  grace. 
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IrjE  prophet  Micah  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
tlio  most  memorable  incident  in  (he  life  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  26i8f.).  When  Jeremiah  was  in  grave  danger 
because  of  his  prophecy  of  the  desii  action  of  the 
Temple  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  certain  eldeis 
reminded  the  princes  that  there  was  a  precedent  for 
such  prophecy  in  the  case  of  "  Micah  the  Morashtite 
(who)  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah.  '  They  quoted  the  ver,se  now  known  as  Mi.  3 12, 
and  pointed  out  that,  instead  of  killing  Micah,  Heze 
kiah  humbled  himself  before  Yahweh.  This  testimony 
gives  us  the  approximate  date  and  the  most  memorable 
feature  of  Micah's  prophetic  activity.  With  it  agrees, 
in  part,  the  (editorial)  note  prefixed  to  our  "  Book  of 
Micah  ",  which  says  that  he  prophesied  in  the  days 
of  Jotham  (739-734),  Ahaz  (733-721),  and  Hezekiah 
(720-093).  With  it  also  agrees  the  essential  char 
acter  of  the  first  three  chapters,  which  culminate  in 
the  verse  quoted  so  effectually  a  century  later. 

The  life  of  Micah  had  for  its  political  background 
the  relation  of  the  vassal  states  of  Palestine  to  the 
great  Assyrian  empire,  though  of  this  (unlike  his  older 
contemporary,  Isaiah),  Micah  had  nothing  directly  to 
Bay.  In  721  the  last  vestige  of  independent  existence 
\vas  taken  away  from  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel ; 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  deported,  and  re 
placed  by  foreign  settlers,  the  capital  city,  however, 
not  being  destroyed.  Samaria  joined  in  a  rebellion 
of  Syrian  states  in  the  following  year,  and  may  also 
have  been  concerned  in  the  events  which  led  to  the 
campaign  of  Sargon  against  Ashdod  in  713-711,  or 
that  of  Sennacherib  against  Jerusalem  in  701.  The 
prophecies  of  Micah  include  a  reference  to  the  coining 
destruction  of  Samaria  (Isf.)  and  an  anticipation  (lioff.) 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Shephelah  (on  the  western  slopes 
of  Juda.>a,  p.  31),  the  climax  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (3 12).  These  indica 
tions  suggest  the  years  shortly  before  701  as  the  most 
probable  date  of  Mi.  1-3,  though  some  scholars  think 
that  the  reference  to  Samaria  implies  a  date  prior  to 
721.  In  any  case,  the  emphasis  of  Micah  falls  on  the 
sins  and  punishment  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  to 
which  the  fate  of  Samaria  is  little  more  than  intro 
ductory.  Except  for  2i2f.,  and  possibly  1;,  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  present  "  Micah  "  are  wholly 
devoted  to  this  topic,  and  form  a  unity. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  (4-7)  falls  into  two 
clearly  marked  portions.  The  subject  of  4f.  is  the 
restoration  and  exaltation  of  afilicted  and  scattered 
Israel  ;  this  presupposes  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  date 
for  the  different  passages  composing  these  two  chapters 
(except,  possibly,  010-14).  Such  promises  of  consola 
tion  came  to  be  added  quite  naturally  to  the  stern 
denunciations  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  in  order  to 
relieve  their  gloom  and  apparent  harshness,  after  the 
blow  had  fallen.  In  fact,  the  opening  verses  of  this 
section  (4i~3)  have  been  used  twice  over  in  this  wav, 


for  they  have  been  appended  also  to  the  denunciation 
of  Jerusalem  in  Is.  1  (scs  Is.  22-4).  In  regard  to 
Mi.  6f.,  forming  the  third  portion  of  the  book,  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  only  as  to  77-20,  which  is  devoted 
to  Israel's  confidence  in  deliverance  through  Yahweh ; 
this  is  closely  akin  to  many  psalms,  and  is  clearly  oi 


its  penalty  (69-16),  and  the  violence,  corruption,  and 
disloyalty  which  have  invaded  social  relationships. 
As  far  as  subject-matter  goes,  these  passages  might 
have  been  written  by  Micah  ;  the  first  can  hardly  bo 
proved  to  be  later  than  the  seventh  century,  i.e.  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  But,  as  compared  with  the  un 
doubted  work  of  Micah  in  1-3,  there  is  in  them  con 
siderable  difference  of  tone  ;  ';  instead  of  Micah's  sharp 
and  forceful  sentences,  we  have  here  a  strain  of  re 
proachful  tenderness  and  regret"  (Driver,  IOT*,  p. 
333).  The  position  of  these  passages  in  the  book 
as  it  now  stands  would  suggest  that  anonymous 
prophecies,  written  somewhat  after  those  of  Micah, 
and  rightly  felt  to  be  not  unlike  his  in  their  subject- 
matter,  were  added  to  the  book  at  a  much  later 
date. 

Our  conception  of  the  historic  Micah  must,  therefore, 
be  drawn  from  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book! 
He  is  called  the  Morashtite  (li,  Jer.  26 1 8),  as  being  a 
native  of  Moresheth-Gath  (Ii4),  a  place  not  identified 
(p.  32),  but  somewhere  in  the  "  Shephelah  ",  and  per 
haps  near  Eleutheropolis  (sec  G.  A.  Smith's  description 
of  the  district,  ExB.,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  i. 
pp.  37611.).  His  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Shephelah 
(cf.  lioff.),  and  his  evident  sympathy  with  its  inhabi 
tants,  are  what  we  might  expect  from  one  born  there, 
'tt'hilst  his  contemporary,  Isaiah,  moving  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Jerusalem,  interpreted  and  estimated  the 
national  life  from  within,  the  countryman  Micah  looks 
on  the  social  conditions  of  his  age  from  a  more  detached 
point  of  view.  He  brings  his  unsophisticated  mind 
aiul  his  vigorous  convictions  to  bear  upon  the  agrarian 
injustice  of  his  own  neighbourhood  (2i-2),  and  upon 
the  evils  of  the  capital  cities,  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
(Is).  His  sympathies  justify  for  him  the  title,  "  the 
prophet  of  the  poor  "  ;  he  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  peasant-proprietor's  eviction  (2 if.)  and 
of  the  breaking  up  of  his  home  (2g).  Not  less  keen  is 
his  antagonism  to  the  men  of  place  and  power  guilty 
of  abusing  their  trust,  whether  they  are  oppressive 
rulers  (3i~3),  self-interested  prophets'  (3s),  or  hireling 
priests  (3n).  Against  these  men  he  has  nothing  to  sei, 
but  the  consciousness  of  a  non-professional  prophet's 
inspiration  (cf.  Am.  7i4f.)  ;  but  this  is  adequate  to 
transfigure  the  moral  judgment  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  to  make  it  the  declaration  of  Yahweh  to  His 
people  (38).  He  shrinks  from  no  consequence  of  big 
convictions  ;  if  Yahweh  hates  all  this  social  injustice; 
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Yahweh  will  destroy  the  city  wherein  it  centres  and 
that  city's  Temple  (812). 

When  we  review  the  "  Book  of  Micah  ''  as  a  whole, 
three  passages  are  likely  to  stand  out  from  the  rest. 
The  first  is  Micah's  refusal  to  infer  from  the  possession 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  the  necessary  presence 
of  Yahweh  among  His  people  (3nf.).  In  this  he 
carries  the  teaching  of  other  eighth-century  prophets 
to  its  logical  issue,  and  anticipates  the  warning  of  his 
greater  successor,  Jeremiah.  The  second  is  the  parallel 
demand  of  a  like-minded  prophet  not  far  removed  from 
Micah's  time,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  emphasis  of 
true  religion  (Oft-8),  a  passage  which  continues  and 
summarises,  in  ever-memorable  words,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  of  Micah  himself. 
The  third  is  the  prophecy  concerning  David's  Bethle 
hem,  as  the  birthplace  also  of  that  future  descendant 
of  David  who  is  destined  to  be  the  shepherd  of  Israel 
(62,4) — a  prophecy  finding,  through  its  NT  application, 
a  fulfilment  so  rich,  and  so  far  transcending  the 
Messianic  hope  of  the  OT. 

r Literature. —  Commentaries:  For  those  on  all  the 
Minor  Prophets  see  General  Bibliographies;  (a)  Chevno 
(CB) ;  (6)  J.  M.  p.  Smith  (ICC).  Other  Literature  : 
Articles  on  Micah  by  Nowack  (HDB),  W.  R  Smith 
and  Cheyno  (EBi),  W.  R.  Smith  and  H.  W.  Robinson 
(EB11);  Driver  in  IOT,  ch.  vi.,  §  fi. 

I.  1.  The  (editorial)  superscription  to  the  prophecy 
1-3)  of  Micah  of  Morcsheth-Gath  (1:4)  assigns  it  to 
the  period  739-693,  but  as  stated  in  the  Introduction, 
the  date  is  probably  a  little  before  701.  The  subject. 
"  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  ",  is  correctly  given,  though 
the  chief  concern  of  the  prophet  is  Jerusalem  and 
Judah. 

I.  2-9.  The  Judgment  of  Israel.— The  nations  of  tho 
earth  are  summoned  to  take  warning  from  the  Divino 
judgment  to  bo  executed  on  Israel.  Yahweh  comes 
forth  from  heaven  (His  "  holy  temple  ";  c.f.  Hab.  2zo, 
Is.  6815,  Ps.  114),  and  down  (rf.  Ex.  19n)  upon  tho 
heights  (Am.  413),  His  presence  being  revealed  as  by 
earthquake  shock  (cf.  Is.  24ig)  and  volcanic  eruption 
2-.\).  The  moral  rebellion  of  the  northern  kingdom 
is  concentrated  in  its  capital,  Samaria,  and  that  of 
the  southern  in  Jerusalem.  Samaria  shall  be  utterly 
destroyed,  its  site  becoming  a  place  for  vine-growing 
its  foundations  bared,  its  idols  broken  and  burned 
(5-7)-  Because  of  this  judgment,  tho  prophet  goes 
mourning,  barefoot  and  cloakless  (2  Sam.  1030,  Is.  202) 
and  loudly  lamenting  (Job  SOag),  because  the  irre 
trievable  disaster  to  Samaria  extends  to  his  own  land, 
to  Jerusalem,  the  "  gate  "  (i.e.  the  centre  of  the  life) 
of  Judah  (8f.;  see  Introduction  for  historical  occa 
sion) — 5.  Read  "  sin  ",  both  for  "  sins  ",  and  for  "  high 
places",  with  VSS.— 7  may  be  interpolated,  since  it 
breaks  the  connexion— the  hire  of  an  harlot  seems  to 
be  figuratively  used  of  religious  infidelity  to  Yahweh, 
as  in  Hos.  2i2  ;  it  denotes  tho  produce  of  tho  land 
regarded  as  the  gift  of  tho  Baalim:  the  idols,  etc. 
derived  from  such  wealth  are  called  hires,  and  their 
material  will  pass  to  tho  service  of  other  heathen  deities 
m  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Some,  however,  refer 
to  the  actual  prostitution  of  Dt.  23i8. 

I.  10-16.  Tho  Dirge  on  Israel's  Downfall This  is  a 

iffioult  and  corrupt  passage,  playing  on  the  names  of 
towns  and  villages  which  are  chosen  for  their  assonances 
or  their  ominous  suggestions,  in  a  way  impossible  to 
translate  ;  c.f.  mg.  for  Aphrah  and  Achzib.  See  G.  A. 
Smith's  map  for  Shaphir,  Mareshah,  Lachish  and 
Adullam,  other  sites  being  unknown.  "  Tell  not  our 
sorrows  to  the  Philistines  (cf.  2  S.  l-o  ;  Gath  was  pro- 
'oabiy  uoar  to  Ekron)  or  to  the  Phoenicians  "  (reading, 


after  LXX,  "  in  Aocho  ",  i.e.  Ptolemais,  for  "  ah  a'l  ")• 
Tho  towns  of  the  Shephclah  are  then  variously  pic 
tured   in   their   sorrows   during   the   progress   of  \ho 
invader  (cf.  Is.  1028-32) ;   their  inhabitants  wallow  on 
tho  ground,  are  led  into  captivity,  shut  up,  have  their 
city  razed  (Beth-ezel ;    text  obscure)  anxiously  await 
news,  prepare  to  flee  in  chn riots,  surrender  (Zion  must 
give  up  her  daughter,  Moresheth-Gath,  with  a  "  parting- 
gift  "  i.e.  a  marriage-dowry  ;  cf.  I  K.  9:6),  become  like 
a  brook  that  fails  (Aohzab,  Jor.  15i8),  pass  into  posses 
sion  of  the  foe,  shelter  fugitive  leaders  (the  ':  glory  of 
Israel  "  in  tho  cave  of  Adullam  ;  cf.  1  S.  22if.).     Let 
Zion  then  go  mourning  for  her  lost  daughter-towns, 
with  shaven  head  (Am.  810,  Dt.   1-ii  ;    tho  neck  and 
head    of  tho   griffon-vulture,    i6>,ig.,    are    fcatherloss). 
Much  in  this  dirge  is  uncertain  or  unknown,  e.g.  tho 
reference  to  Lachish  (13),  as  tho  beginning  of  sin  to 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  to  explain  which  both  idolatry 
and  political  dependence  on  Egypt  have  been  suggested. 
II.  1-11.    Social    Injustice  and    its   Penalty.— The 
prophet   denounces    those    for   whom   might   is    right 
(Ps.  864  ;   "  and  work  evil  "  seem;;  a  thoughtless  scribal 
addition),  who  acquire  property  by  illegal  orincquitablo 
process  (Is.  5s).     Against  such  plans  Yahweh  declares 
His   ov.-n — to   bring   "  this   family  "    (i.e.    Israel   as   a 
whole,   Am.   3i)  under  tho  foreign  yoke  (Jer.  27i2). 
A  lament  shall  be  made  over  Israel,  whose  land  shall 
be  given  to  the  heathen  (4,  mg.1  ;  but  text  is  doubtful 
here,   and  often  to  end  of  8).     The  unjust  shall  no 
longer  acquire  land  in  Israel  (so,  perhaps,   5,   where 
"  by  lot  ''  should  be  "  upon  an  allotment  "  ;  \-f.  Ps.16 
5f.).      Those  who  are  rebuked  sneer  at  the  prophetic 
message  :    "  Talk  not ",  so  they  talk,  "  they  shall  not 
talk  of  these  things  "  (BDB  ;    cf.  Is.  30io,  Am.  2i2, 
oio),    "  their    reproaches   are    unceasing "     (6,    mg."). 
In  717,  these  evildoers  appear  to  express  their  (falso) 
confidence  in  Yahweh's  patience  ;    in  76,  8,  they  aro 
answered  that  Yahweh  is  with  the  upright,  not  with 
tho  oppressors  of  the  innocent  ;   but  the  text  is  corrupt 
and  obscure,  and  requires  considerable  emendation  to 
make  it  even  plausible  (see,  e.g.  Smith,  ICC).     These 
men  evict  widows  (cf.  Is.  102),  and  rob  their  children 
of  their  share  in  Yahweh's  land  and  worship  ("  my 
glory  ").     Now,  they  must   themselves  go   forth,  tho 
land  no  longer  being  their  resting-place  ;   because  they 
nave  defiled  it  (cf.  Zech.  13a),  they  shall  be  destroyed 
(10  mg.).~il  (connecting  with  6,  rather  than  with  its 
own  context,  and  probably  a  gloss)  declares  that  tho 
false  prophets  (my.)  who  promi-o  prosperity  have  1ho 
popular  ear  (rather  than  Micah,  who  denounces  tho 
evil-doer). 

II.  12f.  A  Promise  of  Rostoratioa.— This  u  a  later 
insertion  in  Micah's  prophecy,  analogous  to  4,  and  pre 
supposing  tho  Jewish  exile  and  dispersion.     Yahweh 
will  shepherd  (Ps.  23i)   tho  remaining  flock  of  Israel 
(N.  and  S.)  into  the  fold  (of  Palestine)  ;  their  numbers 
will  bo  shown  by  the  noise  of  their  return.     Yahweh 
will  break  through  the  barrier  of  their  present  captivity 
"  like  the  ram  of  the  flock  "  (J.  M.  P.  Smith),  and  will 

lead  them  out  through  the  gate  so  made,  as  their  king. 

12.  of  Bozrah  means  rather  "  into  a  fold  ". — 13.  their 
king  refers  to  "  the  Lord  ",   by  Heb.  parallelism  (cf. 
Is.  3322).     The  perfects  of  this  verse  are  prophetic. 

III.  1-8.  The  Unjust  Rulers  and  False  Prophets  of 
Judah.— -Micah  first  addresses  those  whose  official  duty 
it  is  to  "  know  "  justice,  i.e.  sympathetically,  and  de 
clares  that  in  fact  they  love  its  opposite,  and  cruelly 
oppress    (cf.    Is.    815)    those    they   govern.     In    their 
(coming)  distress,  Yahweh  will  not  heed  them  (cf.  Is. 
Ii5).     Micah  then  turns  to  the  false  prophets,  whoso 
utterances  arc  dictated  by  self-interest,  and  proclaims 
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a^.inst  them,  instead  of  the  well-boir^  th"»-  lnv«  Wr 
to  d  the  darkness  of  the  '<  Day  of  Yahwen^ 

>r  f  -  --  --  • 


..„.„„..,  ^t  ^^  U1  j,  Hnwon     (Am.  018) 

icro  shall  oo  no  response  to  tho  diviners,  and 
they  shall  go  mourning.  In  contrast  with  them 
Micah  dec  ares  that  Yahweh's  Spirit  has  given 
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shepherd  In  5f.  tho  daughter  of  Zion  13  de-bribed 
as  going  forth  from  her  ieaderless  city  into  hom"S 
exile  (the  absence  of  a  human  rather  t£n  3  S 

">        Irin  cr_  n /-.  v  •» -.  i  -,-,!!....  • 


u-     <  « 

underlie  tvuo  prophecy,   and  are  soon  in   th* 

eouko  of  sin.  -2.  pluck  off  thdr  skin,  etc.  :  the  dScr  p! 
twn  is,  01  course,  figurative.—  5.  J.  M.  P.  Smi^h  antfv 
compares  the  test  of  disinterestedness  apple  T  to 
f-rophets  by  the  Didacke,  H3-6.—  7.  cover  thii 

^°fm?urninS   («/•    Ezek.    24i7,22,  Lev. 
3    C/.  Micaiah  ben  Imlah  in  1  K.  22  ;    ""by  the 

01  nr  j^  ^rr^/  gloi'  thoii?h  a  - 

(Ion  of  j4»  JlpS?  C°?.rul,enco    ssui"S  In  tho  Destrac- 

-ho  It;  f  ,?     r??°ah  again  ^dresses  tho  rulers, 

iolerof'nd  ,  n°^°Sperity  °f  the  caPital  ™ 

o    and   injustice   (9f.  ;    «•/.    Jcr.    22i3ff.).      Tlio 
Bontenoe  of  the  judge,   the  oracle  of  tho  priest    the 
nation  o    the  prophet,  are  dictated  byPgaL    no? 

that  allTVeH 


' 

compared, 


TV 
" 


toi  the  Jaw  rea    Wfir.-3.  reprove,  as  ^ 

over  tfe  Na«n?f  flT^d  Rftoratira--   Gael's  Victory 
Nations.—  The  reference  to  the  Babylonian 

exile  (10)  shows  lhat  the  passage  h  not  earlier  than 
sixth   centur       Mich   himself" 


remnant    (analogous     to     2i2f.) 

8VlamVu^  and  Bering6 

Jerusalem,    restorer!    to    h«r 

th°/;  tow°r"  °f  «-  « 

.e.  tho  watch-tower  of  Yahweh,  its 


impression   left 

eonehision,     e 
nS-  with  LXX). 
Metr°Polis  ol  tho  World's 
flT  ^ter  of  this  passage  shows 

ater  than  Mioah's  time,  e.g.  the  post-Deutem- 
eonceptxon  of  the  Temple,  s/diff^f  from 
ao  previous  section,  and  the  kinsliip  with  the 

iTift-t.11--  v!111?  first  threo  ^ree3  a*° 

111  Is.  22-*    m  both  cases,  this  later  prophecy  his 


;  -TTT          ,         w'  **^w*    VAOHJU,   an' i  aava          or 

^S?^^-^^40^-:  to 

With  tno  idea  of  the  miracle  cf.  Zech.  14 


thorn  utterly,  goring  them  with  her  homs'fDtTsn) 
hreshmg  them  with  hor  hoofs  (254),  and  "  devotmg  >> 
their  possessions  to  Yahweh  (cf.  I  S.  if,3  mg.).  For  the 
%ure  of  the  threshing-floor,  here  employed?  see 
Thomson,  The  Land  ami  the  Book,  pp.  538ff  Thl 
closing  verse  of  tho  paragraph  (5i)  is  obscure  •'  is  it 

r-for,,]0          V-t,-^-.          '  Jl  it       i   °  ^  '  "WCH^UltJ    .         (IS      It 

stands,  Zion   is    the    "daughter   of   troops"     and   is 
bidden   to   otroo^e   tho    V~-in.vr.-c,     ,  u      i         '• 
T^mnPc,  i-,-    ,  -u  '    v'no   navo   insulted 

^  el  s  king,  here  called      judge  ",  as  in  Am.  23  (for 
smite  .  .  .  upon  the  cheek,  see  1  K.  2224,  Job  16ro) 

... tl  a?d  others  follow  Wellhausen'a  easy  emendation 
oi  the  first  clause,  viz.  "  Now  cut  thyself  grievously  " 
(».e.  m   sign    of   mourning;   cf.  Dt,  14i,  p!  HQ)    and 
regard  tho  verse  as  a  gloss  on  4io. 
lit    Jr® i  'fess!an{c    Anticipations. — Thig    paragraph 
e  last,  seems  to  consist  of  several  separate^  pro- 
pnecies,    viz.    2-4.    describing    the    emergence    of    a 
triumphant  Davidic  ruler;   5f,  deliverance  from  the 

Assyrian  "through  leaders  raised  by  the  people     7-9 

the  multitude  and  irresistible  might  of  the  remnant 

Israel.     All  ^  these  seem  to  be   post-exilic,   though 

ome,   taking      Assyrian  "  literally,   refer  tho  second 

|tSia^|S^h^,:X^ 
K^j^£&s£f& 

is  to  bo  the  source  of  tho  future  ruler  of 
Dayidic  ancestry  (Am.  9n,  Ezek.  3U3f.,  Is.  9<5f.,  lliff  ) 
v.  Inch  goes  back  to  ancient  days  (2,  both  mgg.  ;  "  KOWa 
forth  means  "  origin  ").  He  shall  stand  firm  (4  ;  |. 
a.  015),  pastunng  his  flock  in  peace,  stronf  by  Yahweh 'q 
««1.  3  is  a  later  insertion  in  tins  prophecy,  interrupt 
ing  2  and  4,  and  intended  to  connect  it  wSh  the 
Messianic  (not  tho  true)  interpretation  of  Is  T^* 
Yahweh  it  is  said,  will  give  up  His  people  to  their* 
foes  until  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (here  identined  wfth 
the  Davidic  king),  and  until  *« i— -  -  •  •  uu?_wl1 


Heb.    corresponds ;     "  this  "    should    refer    to    what 
-•omV'ttl-'-thewa^jn  ^ch  peace  shall  be  sec±d 

fnnf  ^  ,-fi^yrian  '  A°millSt  th°  inva«°n  Of  this 
(not  identified)  oppressor,  the  people  will  raise  un 
plenty  of  princely  (5  mg. )  leaders,  who  shall  "  shepherd  " 
the  enemy's  land,  and  bring  deliverance.  5 


•sion  oi  the  Jews,  and  perhaps  belong  to  tie 
Pennon  period.  Israel  shall  be  as  nuS  s  ^s  the 
drops  of  dew  and  rain,  which  foil  on  tho  grass  in  an 
abundance  independent  of  man  (so  Marti  cf  Hos  lio 
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or  may  the  comparison  r>e  between  the  swift  passing 
away  of  the  dew  ami  rain,  as  in  Hos.  64,  and  tho  rapid 
gathering  of  the  scattered  Jews  from  all  the  nations  ?). 
Israel  shall  bo  as  irresistible  as  a  lion  among  the  flocks. 
May  ehe  utterly  destroy  her  foes  !  (but  probably  this 
should  read  '  thine  hand  is  lifted  up,  etc.,"  a  con 
viction,  rather  than  a  wish). 

V.  10-15.  The    Purging    of    Israe?. — Some    modem 
commentators,  e.g.  Wellhausen  and  Nowaek,  refer  this 
to  Mioah  ;   if  so,  it  v>ould  anticipate  the  Deuteroiiomic 
denunciation  of  the  "  pillars  "  and  "  Ashcrim  "  (Dt.  75, 
123) ;    but  the  general  character  of  this  Divine  inter 
vention,  to  secure  a  community  purified  from  warfare 
and  idolatry,  rather  suggests  a  post-exilic  date,  when 
similar  references  to  Asheriin,  etc.,  continued   to   be 
made  (e.g.  Is.  27o).     Yahweh  will  remove  from  Israel 
its  means  of  warfare  (Zcch.  9io,  Hos.  143 ;  ''/•  Is-  2/), 
that  it  may  depend  on  Himself  alone  ;    He  \vili  bring 
to  an  end  its  sorceries  (i.e.  magical  use  of  spells  and 
mixtures)    and    its    soothsayers    (lit.    "  murmurers "). 
He  will  destroy  images  (I/,  Jg.  1?3-  Hos   112,  Dt.  12s), 
stone    pillars  '(Gen.    2Si8,    Dt,    1022,    Is.    19io),    and 
wooden  posts  (Ashevim,  Dt.  1621,  Jer.  172),  with  their 
associations  of  heathenism.     Outside   Israel,    He  will 
take  vengeance  on  the  disobedient  heathen  (cf.  Is.  60i2  ; 
this  verse,  introducing  a  new  suiijeet,  may  be  a  later 
addition) — 14.  cities  should  probably  be  "  idols,"  an 
easy  emendation,  for  the  R:iko  of  the  parallelism. 

VI.  1-8.  Popular  r.  Prophetic  Religion.— The  classical 
summary  of  prophetic  religion  in  8  is  introduced  by  the 
figure  frequently  employed  (Hos.  4i,  122,  Is.  813,  43 
26,  Jer.  2531)  of  a  legal  controversy  bei  v.een  Yaliwch 
and  His  people.     Possibly  tijl-j  figure  did  not  originally 
precede  6-8,  as  the  terms  of  the  address  "  0  man  !  " 
are  broader  than  we  should  expect  if  Israel  had  been 
addressed.     The  period  of  Manasseh's  reign,    i.e.   the 
f.cventh  century,  is  usually  f(vlt  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  this  passage  ;   that  Micah  wrote  it,  however,  seems, 
on  the  whole,  improbable  (sec  Introduction).     Yahweh 
bids  the  prophet  represent  Him  h'-iWo  the  mountains, 
which  are  personified  as  the  -witnesses  of  Israel's  re 
demptive  history,  and  as  the  present  court  of  appeal  (i). 
The    prophet    accordingly    addresses    them,    and    will 
argue  (rather  than  ''  plead  ")  Yahweh's  cause  (cf.  Is.  12, 
Dt.  32i).     Yahweh  asks  (through  His  prophet)  on  \\hat 
grounds  His  people  have  deserted  Him,  who  has  nut 
wearied  them  (e.g.  with  the  demands  of  a  costly  ritual  ; 
cf.  Jer.  722ff.,  Is.  ^323).     On  tho  contrary,  Ho  has  ever 
deserved  their  gratitude,  as  by  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  the  <  ift  of  k-  iders  (IV  77co,  Ex.  1020  ;  cf.  Nu.  12 
iff.),  the  pi-eventiuu  of  Balaam's  curse  (Nu.  22i£E.,  its 
objective  power,  if  uttered,  being  here  admitted,  cf  Gen. 
925*),  the  crossing  cf  the  Jordan  (''  from  Sliittim  unto 
Gilgal",  Jos.  3i--i2o).  all  cf  them  examples  of  Ilia  in 
terventions  ("  righteous  acts  "  ;  cf.  Ps.  1036,  1  S.  12j)  on 
behalf  of  Israel,  which  ought  to  be  remembered  (Dt.  82). 
The  (individualised)  people  ask  how  by  their  worship 
they  may  win  the  favour  (cf.  1  S.  10^,,  Ex.  23ij)  of  the 
(  od  of  tho  height  (of  heaven.  Jer.  2530),  whether  by 
sacrifices  wholly  burnt  for  Him  (Lev.  Ig),  by  well-grown 
calves  (Lev.  93),  by  vast  number.-;  of  rams  (Gen.  22i3; 
(cf.  1  K.  863),  or  quantities  of  oil  (Gen.  28i8,  Lev.  2iff.), 
or,  as  a  supreme  and  outstanding  act  of  devotion,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  man's  own  child  to  atone  for  his  sin  ? 
To  this  inquiry,  the  prophet  answers  that  Yahweh's 
will  is  known,   and  within  man's  power  to   perform 
(Dt.  39n-i.i)  ;   it  is  for  man  to  practise  justice  (Am.  5 
24),  kindness  (Hos.  6e)  and  humility  (Is.  65,  cf.  57is  ; 
"  the  primary  religious  virtue  in  the  OT "   (Cheyiio). 
This  closing  verse  may  be  taken  as  the  best  epitome  of 
Liio  religious  morality  .ii;d  the  n-ural   religion  of  the 


OT  ;  for  a  fuller  statement  of  the  meaning  of  justice 
and  kindness  in  the  social  relationships  of  the  Hebrews, 
see  the  not  less  noble  apologia  in  Job  31.  The  present 
passage  also  illustrates  the  characteristic-  attitude  of 
the  pre-exilic  prophets  towards  sacrificial  offerings ; 
these  are  not  so  much  condemned  as  subordinated  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  offerer. — 
2.  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  hero  the  mountain.'! 
themselves,  or  their  bases,  not  in  the  midst  of  th.8 
world-sea  ;  for  the  Heb.  ideas  on  this  subject,  sec 
article  "  Cosmogony  "  in  HDB,  and  cf.  Ps.  18?,  Dt.  3222. 
— 4.  the  house  of  bondage  is  Egypt  (Jer.  34 13) ;  for 
the  constant  appeal  to  the  initial  act  of  redemption, 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  which  i:=  the  historic  basis 
of  OT  religion,  cf.  Am.  2io,  Is.  63n,  Jer.  2o,  Hos.  Hi, 
134. — 7.  On  child-sacrifice  Jer  751*  ;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  offered  by  Manassoh  liinir.elf  (cf.  2  K.  21 G). 

VI.  9-16.  Commercial   Dishonesty   and  its   Punish 
ment. — This  rather  corrupt  passage  is  quite  distinct 
ft'om  Gi-8.     It  may  have  been  written  by  Micah,  and 
forms  a  parallel  to  his  denunciation  of  agrarian  dis 
honesty  in  2iff.     But  it  might  equally  well   belong, 
e.g.  to  the  time  of  Mai.  85  (c.  450)  in  respect  of  the  sins 
which  are  denounced  and  the  threat  of  their  punishment. 
Let  Jerusalem  listen  to   Yahweh,  who  asks  concerning 
the  wealth  of   the  wicked,  and  the  dishonest  means 
by  which  it  has   been  acquired   (Dt.   2614,  Pr.  20io, 
Am.  85).     He  v.ill  punish  these  tina  by  the  suffering; 
of  famine  (Lev.  2626,  Dt.  2838ff.),  and  by  plunder  and 
slaughter  at  (lie  hands  of  an  enemy.     The  foe  shall 
intervene  between  the  sowing  and  the  harvest,  between 
tho  pressing  out  of  the  oil  from  the  olives  (Thomson, 
op.  cii.,  p.  207)  and  its  personal  use  (Ru.  3s),  between 
tho  treading  of  the  grapes  (Is.  IGio,  602)  and  the  joy 
of  drinking  the  wine.     These  are  the  consequences  of 
such  unjust  conduct  as  that  of  Aliab  towards  Naboth  ; 
the  result  is  the  desolation  cf  the  city  and  the  scorn 
of  tho  pcop;e3  (LXX  for  "  my  people  "). — 9.  hear  ya 
the  rod  yields  no  f^ood  sense-  ;    read  with  Wellhausen 
and  others,  after  LXX  and  Targum.  "  Hear,  0  tribe, 
and  the  assembly  of  the  city.'' — wisdom  v/ili  see  thy 
name  also  yields  no  sense,  and  is  probably  a  gloss  ;  the 
LXX  suggests  that  its  original  wa-3  "  Wisdom  is  it  to 
fear  thy  name.''- — 10.  abominable  means  "  accursed  " 
(cf.  Dt.  25 16).     Omit  "  yet'',  as  a  corrupt  fragment  of 
the  emended  clause  in   9,  and  read   "  Can  1  forget " 
for  "Are  there".     The  ephr.fi  was  a  dry  measure  of 
about  a  bushel. — 11.  YSSS  read  "  Shall  he  (i.e.  anyone) 
be  pure  ". — 13.  The  perfects  are  prophetic  ;  road,  per 
haps,    "  I    will    begin    to    smite ",    with    LXX. — 14. 
humiliation  and  the  tug.  are  guesses  for  tho  unknown 
Hebrew  word,  which  LXX  renders  "  it  will  be  dark."- — • 
16.  statutes    means    "customs"    (cf.    Jer.    10s,  mg.) ; 
tho  historical  reference  is  apparently  to   1  K.  21,  as 
typical    of    the    Omri    dynasty,    rather    than    to    the 
oifences  against  Yahwistic  religion  condemned  in  1  K. 
1625,30!. 

VII.  1-6.  Contemporary  Violence,   Corruption,   and 
Disloyalty. — This  passage  is  distinct  from  the  preceding, 
though  the  same  introductory  remark  applies  to  it ; 
in  tone,  however,  it  seems  to  come  nearer  to  certain 
Psalms  (cf.  Ps.   12if.).     Zion  laments  that   the  pious 
and  upright  man   has  become,   through  violence,   as 
rare  in  her  midst  as  the  fruit  in  the  garden  or  vineyard 
after  the  ingathering ;    men  plot  against  their  fellows 
as  the   huntsman   against    his  prey  (Ps.    lOsf.). — 3  is 
corrupt  ;    the  general  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the 
powerful  secure  their  interests  through  the  bribery  of 
dishonest  judges,  but  the  Hebrew  of  the  first  and  last 
clauses  cannot  be  translated.     In   4  (where  the  im 
possible  worse  than  supplied  by  RV  should  be  "  like  ") 
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these  evil  men  arc  compared  with  UK/IIIB,  both  fcv 
Mirir  harmfulness  and  their  destiny  (2  S.  23;>)  ;  tho 
"  Day  of  Yahweh  "  (Am.  5iS.  etc.),  foretold  by  His 
watchmen-prophets  (Is.  21&,  Jc-r.  017,  Hab.  2/j  will 
bring  confusion  upon  them  (text  uncertain).  So  evil 
are  the  present  times  that  tho  closest  ties  of  intimacy 
and  affection  aro  unreliable  (5  nuj.) ;  the  natural 
authority  of  parent,",  over  their  children  (Ex.  20 12. 
2115,17,  Dt,  21ioil'.)  iu  disregarded,  and  tho  unity  of 
the  household  (Gen.  1727)  is  lost. — 1.  Cf.  Is.  24i3; 
for  the  firstripe  fig  as  a  delicacy,  soo  Is.  284  ;  read  the 
clause  cs  mg.,  but  sou!  means  "appetite". — 2.  earth 
should  be  "  land  ".—6.  Note  the  different  application 
of  the  words  in  Mt  lOjsf. 

VI \.  7-20.  Israel's  Confession  of  Faith.— Thia  un 
doubtedly  post-exilic  utterance  of  Israel's  confidence 
in  Yahweh's  delivering  intervention  falls  into  three 
portions,  probably  once  distinct,  viz.  7-10  (the  time 
of  Messianic  deliverance  will  corne) ;  11-13  (Jerusalem 
will  bo  repeopled)  ;  14-20  (Yahweh  will  renew  His 
kindness  to  Israel).  The  first  and  third  of  these  have 
numerous  affinities  with  the  Psalter ;  the  second,  by 
its  anticipation  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jeru 
salem,  dates  itself  between  586  and  444  B.C.  Israel 
proclaims  her  confidence  in  tho  deliverance  (salvation) 
from  her  heathen  oppressors  which  is  about  to  como 
from  Yahweh  (iVs.  53,  loOsfc,  255).  Let  not  the  foo 
prematurely  rejoice  (Ob.  12),  for  Israel  "  falls  to  rise  " 
("_when,"  both  times,  should  be  ''though  "),  and  Yahweh 
will  turn  her  present  darkness  into  light  (Is.  92,  0810). 
Yahweh's  wrath  (inferred  from  national  calamities  ; 
cf.  2  K.  2326)  13  due  to  the  sin  which  Israel  now  con 
fesses  (Ps.  5l4ff.,  Is.  4224f.),  and  tho  time  will  come 
(Ps.  103g)  when  Yahweh  will  Himself  vindicate  His 
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people.     Then  Israel  shall  be  satisfied  with  vengeance 
(Ob.   passim)  on   the   foo   who   mocked   Israel's   God 
(Pss.  79io,   1152,  JI.  2i7).     When  tho  walls  of  Jeru 
salem  arc  rebuilt  (cf.  2  K.  25io),  the  boundary  (IT  mg.) 
of  Israel's  territory  will  be  enlarged  (Is.  2615,  33i7  ; 
cf.  Zech.  24),  and  the  Jews,  now  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  will  return  (Ezek.  34 13,  Is.  27i2,  Ps.  1072  • 
the  t"  river  "  is  the  Euphrates  (cf.  Dt.  17) ;  the  references 
to  '  sea  "  and  "  mountain  "  are  general).     Tho  whole 
earth    (not  "land")   shall    bo   laid    waste    (is.    244f.) 
because  of  heathen  sin  (11-13).     Yahweh  is  invoked 
to  shepherd  (cf.  2i?)  with  H;s  club  (Ps.  234)  His  chosen 
flock,  now  isolated  on  the  wooded  hills  of  Jud;ca  in 
the  midst  of  a  ferule  land  denied  to  them;    let  Him 
restore  their  lost  pasture-grounds  (Jer.  5Qig).     Yahweh 
promises  to  parallel  tho  miracle  of  tho  Exodus,  so  that 
the  heathen  shall  lie  struck  deaf  and  dumb  (Job  215, 
404),  and  prostrate  themselves  humbly  before  Yahweh 
(Ps.  72g,   Ls.  4923).     Israel  declares  the  uniqueness  of 
Yahweh,  and  glories  in  His  loving-kindness  (Ps.  1033)  ; 
He  will  trample  upon  Israel's  sins,  and  render  faithful 
ness  and  kindness  (Ex.  34<.)  to  tho  descendants  of  the 
patriarchs  (here  named  as  epitomising  Israel)  according 
to   His   promises  (Gen.   22i6ff.,   28i3,  etc.).— 14.  her£ 
tage  (cf.  Dt.  329).     Read  "  garden  "  for  Carmel  (its 
literal    meaning),    and   for    the   contract   implied    cf. 
Is.  32i5,  last  clause,  the  same  word  being  there  rendered 
"fruitful    field";     Jer.    426    n,g.     In  "15,    wo   should 
probably  emend  to  "  Shew  unto  us  ". — 18.  Cf.  Ex.  Ion, 
Pa.  77i3  ;    the  comparison  with   other   gods   survived 
into   post-exilic    monotheism.— 19.  There  is  no  exact 
parallel  to  the  figure   of  "  trampling  "  upon   sin.  but 
cf.  Gen.  47,  Ps.  653«,  where  fin  is  personified  as  man'° 
enemy. 
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IN  Nahum  wo  meet  with  a  new  type  of  prophecy. 
Tho  earlier  prophets  announced  the  coming  of  judgment 
on  Israel ;  ho  sounds  the  knell  of  Nineveh  the  oppressor. 

Since  attention  was  called  by  Biekell  to  the  acrostic 
form  of  eh.  1,  it  has  become  increasingly  recognised 
that  la-io  is  part  of  a  late  oschatological  Psalm,  charged 
with  the  thought  of  Yahwoh's  vengeance  over  His  foes. 
The  succeeding  verses  are  a  mass  of  almost  inextricable 
confusion.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  liaf.,15, 
22  contain  a  prophecy  of  hope  and  comfort,  belonging 
to  the  Judaistic  age,  while  the  genuine  prophecies  of 
Nahum  begin  with  In,  14,  2i,sff.  Two  such  prophecies 
may  bo  distinguished,  the  first  a  pasan  over  the  ap 
proaching  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  second  emphasizing  the 
certainty  and  nearness  of  the  end. 

The  name  Nahum  signifies  "  consoler."  Ho  is  do- 
scribed  as  an  Elkoshite,  most  probably  from  the  Elkosh 
near  Eloutheropolis,  on  the  SW.  border  of  Judah.  Tho 
date  of  his  prophecies  can  be  brought  within  sufficiently 
narrow  limits.  The  allusion  to  No-Amon  (3srL  *)  pre- 
Bupposes  the  downfall  of  that  city  in  063  B.C.,  whilo 
the  lower  limit  is  fixed  by  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 
itself  about  607  (p.  60).  It  seems  most  natural  to  date 
the  book  just  before  the  latter  event.  As  Wellhausen 
aptly  says,  "  Apart  from  Herodotus,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  anyone  to  doubt  that  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  coincides  with  the  downfall  of  Nineveh." 

The  brilliance  of  Nahum's  style  is  universally  acknow 
ledged.  Tho  rush  and  sweep  of  the  language,  the  vivid 
ness  of  description,  the  swift  dramatic  effects,  and  the 
elegiac  verse  with  its  fine  tonal  harmonies  stamp  him 
as  one  of  the  masters  of  poetic  speech.  From  the 
religious  point  of  view  lie  may  stand  below  the  greatest, 
his  flashing  utterances  being  inspired  rather  by  a  fiery 
hatred  of  the  enemy  than  by  concern  for  Judah's 
moral  and  spiritual  good.  We  arc  not  to  regard  him, 
however,  as  a  thoughtless  patriot  of  the  class  de 
nounced  by  Jeremiah.  There  is  a  genuine  passion  for 
humanity  in  the  book.  With  Nahum,  indeed,  religion 
is  virtually  the  equivalent  of  humanity.  Yahweh  is 
the  champion  of  the  outraged  and  helpless  ;  and  the 
impending  fate  of  Nineveh  is  hailed  as  the  fit  reward 
for  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  that  ravenous  monster 
on  all  the  nations. 

Literature. — Commentaries :  For  those  on  all  the 
Minor  Prophets  eec  General  Bibliographies,  (a)  David 
son  ;  (b)  3.  M.  P.  Smith  (ICO),  Haupt;  (c)  Plessner, 
Happel.  Other  Literature  :  articles  by  Kennedy  in  HDB 
and  Budde  in  EBi,  Gunkel  in  ZATW,  1893,  pp.  223ff. 
and  G.  B.  Gray  in  Exp.,  1898,  pp.  207£f. 

I.  1.  Title.— -On  the  name  and  home  of  Nahum,  cf. 
Introduction. 

I.  2-10.  The  Avenging  Wrath  of  Yahweh. — Yahweh 
is  a  jealous  and  vengeful  God — sensitive  to  the  honour 
of  Himself  and  His  people — who  marcheth  through 
whirlwind  and  storm  to  save  them  from  the  enemy. 
Before  His  presence  sea  and  rivers  dry  up,  Bashan 


Carmel,  and  Lebanon  wither,  the  mountains  quake' 
and  the  earth  itself  is  upheaved.  How  then  can 
mortal  man  face  the  glow  of  His  anger  V  To  such  as 
trust  in  Him  Ho  is  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble  ; 
but  His  adversaries  He  thrustoth  into  darkness,  taking 
not  vengeance  twice,  but  making  a  full  end  of  them 
and  all  their  devices.  Though  for  a  time  He  may 
remain  silent,  He  is  storing  up  wrath  against  them  ; 
and  all  of  them  shall  be  mown  down  like  thorns,  or 
burnt  in  the  fire  as  stubble. 

2b  (the  N  stanza)  ought  clearly  to  follow  ga,  while 
3«  is  an  interpolation  (from  Ex.  346f.)  modifying  the 
severity  of  the  opening  words.  Tho  B  stanza  is  found 
in  36,  the  description  of  Yahweh's  march  through 
storm  and  tempest. — 4.  Bashan,  Carmel,  and  Lebanon 
were  proverbial  for  fertility  and  foliage.- — 6.  are  broken 
asunder:  rather,  "are  kindled"  (transposing  the 
middle  letters).' — 7f.  Using  suggestions  from  the 
Versions,  render  somewhat  as  folloM's  :  "  Yahweh  is 
good  unto  those  that  wait  for  Him — a  stronghold  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  He  knoweth  such  as  take  refuge 
in  Him,  and  in  the  overflowing  flood  He  delivereth 
them.  A  full  end  doth  He  make  of  them  that  rise  up 
against  Him,  and  His  enemies  He  driveth  into  dark 
ness." — 9.  Transposing  the  clauses  (as  the  alpha 
betical  scheme  demands)  read,  "  He  taketh  not 
vengeance  twice  on  His  foes  (LXX),  but  an  utter  end 
He  doth  make  (of  them).  What  then  do  ye  device 
against  Yahweh  ?  "• — 10.  The  text  here  is  hopelessly 
tangled  and  corrupt,  but  with  certain  changes  and 
omissions  of  letters  (noted  in  ivittel's  text)  the  follow 
ing  sense  may  be  extracted :  "  Like  thorns  cut  down 
are  they  all,  As  dry  stubble  they  are  burnt  in  the  fire  :> 
(cf.  Is.  33i2). 

'I.  12L,  15,  II.  2.  Comfort  for  Judah — Now  that  the 
days  of  Yahweh's  contention  with  Kis  people  are  over, 
He  will  afflict  them  no  more,  but  will  break  the  yoke 
of  the  enemy  from  off  their  shoulders,  and  will  burst 
their  bonds  asunder.  Already  their  eyes  may  behold 
on  the  mountain- to ps  the  feet  of  the  herald  bringing 
tidings  of  salvation.  Let  Judah  then  celebrate  her 
feasts  and  fulfil  her  vows  in  confidence  ;  for  no  more 
shall  Belial  pass  through  her  midst,  but  Yahweh  will 
restore  the  vine-tree  which  the  spoilers  have  despoiled 
and  whose  branches  they  have  ruined. 

12.  Here,  too,  the  text  is  almost  desperately  corrupt. 
A  plausible  emendation  yields,  "  Now  that  the  days^of 
my  contention  are  full,  they  are  past  and  gone  ;  if  I 
have  afflicted  (humbled)  the'o,"  etc.— 15.  Belial  (mg.)  : 
the  personification  of  wickedness  (Dt.  13s*,  Ps.  612*)- 
• — II.  2.  For  geon,  "  pride,"  the  context  practically  de 
mands  gcphen,  "vine"  (cf.  Ps.  SOsff.). — Jacob  here  = 
Judah,  and  Israel  =  the  north  land  (cf.  la.  43i, 
44 1,  etc.). 

I.  11,  14,  II.  1,  3-13.  The  Fall  of  Nineveh.— 11,  14. 
In  days  gone  by  there  went  out  of  Nineveh  one  that 
planned  villainous  devices  against  Yahweh  and  His 
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peop'n.  Now  Yahweh  has  given  commandment  that 
his  name  shall  be  blotted  out,  his  grave  dis 
honoured,  and  the  temple  of  hia  gods  robbed  of  its 
irnagos. 

11.  The  reference  is  clearly  to  Sennacherib. — -Belial 
(mg.)  :  i.e.  malicious  destruction  (15*). — 14.  that 
no  more  of  thy  name  be  sown:  in  other  words,  that 
Sennacherib's  family  and  nation  may  be  brought  to  a 
common  end. 

II.  1,  3-10,  In  a  passage  of  amazing  power  the 
prophet  describes  the  irresistible  march  of  the  destroy 
ing  army  against  Nineveh,  despite  his  ironical  com 
mands  to  mount  guard  on  the  rampart,  watch  well 
the  road,  strengthen  the  loins,  and  brace  might 
to  the  utmost.  With  blood-red  shields  and  scarlet 
tunics  the  assailants  dash  through  the  streets  and 
broadways  approaching  the  capital,  their  war-chariots 
flashing  like  torches  and  darting  as  lightning,  while 
their  nobles  speed  on  to  the  wall,  set  up  the  mantlet, 
throw  open  the  river-gates,  and  plunder  the  once 
nroud  city  amid  universal  panic,  anguish,  and  despair 
ing  flight. 

I.  Ho  that  dasheth  in  pieces:    lit.  the  smasher  or 
hammer  (Cyaxares  and  his  Medes,  p.  60). — 3.  made  red : 
probably  painted  (a  widespread  custom  among  primi 
tive  peoples). — in  scarlet:    the  characteristic  colour  of 
soldiers'  tunics,  in  the  ancient  East  (e.g.  Babylonia, 
i'oraia,    and    Sparta)    as   well    as    among   ourselves. — 
4,  The  closing  words  are  highly  doubtful.     Read  per 
haps,  "  the  chargers  quiver,"  in  mad  excitement  (LXX). 
—The  streets  and  broadways  (r^lioboih)  are,  of  course, 
those  of  the  suburbs  of  Nineveh  (cf.  the  Rehoboth-Ir 
associated  with  Nineveh  in  Gen.  10n).- — 5.  The  reading 
is  again  evidently  at  fault.     By  a  clever  emendation 
Dulim   secures  the  following  text :    "  Straightforward 
their  nobles  gallop  along  their  courses." — mantelet: 
lit.   "  covering,"    probably  a  movable    penthouse  to 
cover  the  approach  of  the  siege-parties. — 6.  The  gates 
of  the  rivers :     where  the    mountain   stream  Choser 
and  its  canals  entered  the  city. — is  dissolved:    "  melts 
away"  (in  terror). — 7.  Huzzab:    an  obscure  word,  on 
which   no   light   has   yet   been   shed.     The   reference, 
however,  is  to  the  Queen,  who  is  led  out  of  the  city 
dishonoured,  her  maidens  passing  with  her  into  cap 
tivity,  mourning  like  doves  (cf.  Is.  8814,  Ezek.   7x6, 
etc.),  and  beating  upon  their  breasts. — 8.  "  From  of 
old  "  :   a  clear  result  of  dittography  (p.  42).     Render 
simply,  "  And  Nineveh  (is  become)  like  a  pool  (reser 
voir)  of  waters  fleeing  (fast  ebbing)  away  "• — a  fine  simile 
for  a  city  quickly  emptied   of  its  inhabitants.- — 9.  A 
dramatic  address  jto  the  conquerors. — 10.  The  desola 
tion  of  the  ruined  city  is  depicted  in  a  series  of  startled 
exclamations,  "  Emptiness,  void,  and  waste  !  " 

II.  11-13.  Where  now  is  the  den  of  lions,  whither 
the  old  iion  used  to  retreat  with  his  lionesses  and 
cubs,  filling  it  with  the  plunder  of  the  nations  ?     Be 
hold,  Yahweh  is  against  that  haunt  of  cruelty,  and  will 
burn  it  with  fire,  and  destroy  the  lionesses  and  their 
cubs  together  by  the  sword. 

11.  For  mir'eh,  "feeding-place,"  read  probably 
ni'-'arah,  "  cave."  The  den  of  lions  is  Nineveh,  to 
whose  ruthless  ferocity  the  records  of  Assyrian  kings 
bear  witness  on  every  column. — 13.  For  rikbah,  "  her 
ehariotry,"  read  probably  ribtsek,  "  thy  lair,"  and  for 
nial  akhek,  "  of  thy  messengers,"  millebhothayik,  "  from 
thy  lionesses." 

HI.  A  fresh  Picture  of  the  End  of  Nineveh.— 1-7.  Woo 


to  that  city  of  blood,  full  of  lies  and  rapine,  where  tha 
prey  never  ceased,  nor  was  any  end  to  the  booty  ! 
Now  nothing  is  heard  in  her  but  the  crack  of  the  whip 
and  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  the  gallop  of  steeds  and 
the  dashing  of  chariots,  with  cavalry  at  the  charge, 
while  the  sabres  flash  and  the  spears  glitter,  and 
underneath  men  stumble  over  corpses  unnumbered. 
And  oil  this  is  the  fitting  punishment  of  that  mistress 
of  harlotry,  who  fascinated  the  nations  by  her  charms, 
and  drew  them  into  her  chamber  of  death.  Yahweh 
is  against  her,  and  will  expose  her  like  an  harlot,  and 
make  her  a  gazing-stock  to  tho  nations,  unwept  for, 
unpitied,  and  dishonoured. 

2f.  A  series  of  vivid  exclamations  :  "  Hark  !  tho 
sound  of  the  whip,"  etc. — 4.  selleth:  rather  "  de- 
eeiveth,"  "  beguileth."- — 5f.  The  regular  punishment 
of  the  harlot  (cf.  Jer.  1322fL,  Ezek.  1633^.,  etc.). 

III.  8-10.  Nineveh  boasted  of  her  strength,  but  sho 
was  no  better  placed  than  No-Amon,  with  the  Nile 
around  her  for  rampart,  the  whole  strength  of  Eg}rpt 
and  Ethiopia  her  defence,  and  Put  and  the  Libyans  as 
allies,  who  yet  passed  into  captivity,  amid  all  tho 
horrors  of  siege  and  storm. 

8.  No-Amon :  Homer's  "  hundred-gated  Thebes," 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  captured  by  Ashurbanipal 
in  663  B.C.  (cf.  Intro.).  The  original  magnificence  of 
the  city  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Karnac  and  Luxor. — Removing  a  slight  redundancy, 
read  "  That  sat  (in  stately  pride  and  confidence )  on 
the  Nile-streams,  her  rampart  the  sea  (i.e.  the  broad 
Nile)  and  the  waters  her  wall." — 9.  Put  and  Lubim: 
Hamite  nations  near  Ethiopia  (Gen.  106,13),  that  served 
as  Egyptian  mercenaries  (Jcr.  469). — 10.  Description  of 
the  usual  fate  of  a  captured  city  (cf.  Lam.  4). 

III.  11-19.  Even  so  Nineveh  shall  be  made  drunk 
with  the  cup  of  God's  wrath,  and  faint  and  staggering 
shall  seek  refuge  from  the  enemy.  Her  outer  fortresses 
shall  fall  like  first-ripe  figs  (Is.  284*)  into  the  mouth  of 
the  destroyer,  the  gateways  that  barred  the  approach 
to  the  capital  shall  fly  open  at  the  touch  of  fire,  her 
defenders  shall  prove  weak  as  women,  and  despite  all 
efforts  to  repair  the  breaches  the  whole  city  shall  sink 
beneath  the  flames.  Her  people  may  be  numerous  as 
the  locust-swarms  that  encamp  on  tho  garden  walls 
in  the  day  of  cold  ;  but  they  shall  vanish  as  com 
pletely  as  these  same  swarms  when  the  sun  shines  out. 
And  while  the  people  are  scattered  over  the  mountains, 
the  king  and  nobles  shall  sleep  their  last  sleep,  amid 
manifestations  of  triumphant  joy  from  all  who  hear 
the  tale  of  doom. 

11.  be  hid:  rather  "faint  away"  (with  change  of 
one  letter). — 13.  tho  gates  of  thy  land :  the  mountain- 
passes  where  (like  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae)  they 
might  have  made  a  heroic  stand  against  the  invading 
foe. — 14.  go  into:  rather  (reading  bos-i  for  bo'i)  tread, 
trample  the  clay  (for  bricks). — lay  hold  of  the  brick- 
mould  (mg.) :  viz.  to  shape  the  bricks  for  their  places 
in  the  wall. — 16f.  The  text  is  both  corrupt  and  filled 
out  with  glosses  identifying  the  locust-swarms  with 
the  merchant- princes,  nobles  (?),  and  scribes  (or 
marshals)  of  Nineveh  ;  but  the  general  sense  is  some 
what  as  above.  On  the  camping  and  flight  of  locusts  cf. 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Boole,  pp.  418f. — 18.  Read. 
"  Ah  !  how  do  thy  shepherds  (leaders)  slumber,  thy 
nobles  sleep  (the  sleep  of  death)  !  "  Tho  omitted 
phrase,  "  the  king  of  Assyria,"  is  an  explanatory  glosa 
to  "•  thy  shepherds." 
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Tur.  Book  of  Habakkuk  opens  with  a  complaint  re 
garding  the  oppressions  of  the  nicked  (la-4),  and  fore- 
tolls  the  coming  of  the  Chaldeans  as  ministers  of 
Divine,  justice  (Is-n)  ;  then  with  startling  abruptness 
the  Chaldeans  are  denounced  as  the  oppressors  of  the 
righteous  (112-17),  and.  after  renewed  complaint  to 
Yahweh,  answered  by  the  promise  of  a  speedy  end  to 
the  trouble  (2i-.|),  a  series  of  Woes  is  hurled  at  their 
heads  (25-20),  the  book  closing  with  a  splendid  poetical 
description  of  Yahweh's  march  from  Sinai  to  help  His 
people  (ch.  3). 

Various  efforts  have  been  made-  to  force  these  in 
harmonious  elements  into  unity  :  the  denial  of  the 
predictive  character  of  lv  n  ("Davidson,  Stonehouse) ; 
the  placing  of  these  verses  offer  24,  the  oppressors 
being  then  identified  with  the  Assyrians  (Budde)  or 
the  Egyptians  (G.  A.  Smith)  ;  and  Duhm's  remarkable 
(our  de  force,  the  alteration  of  Xusdim  to  Kittim  (the 
Cyprians  or  Greeks),  the  prophecy  being  thus  directed 
against  Alexander  the  Great.  Recognising  the  arbi 
trary  nature  of  all  such  attempts,  WelLhausen  and  other 
scholars  regard  15-1 1  as  a  fragment  of  an  older  prophecy 
woven  into  the  texture  of  Habakkuk,  while  Marti 
resolves  the  book  into  four  separate  congeries  of  texts. 
The  present  writer  accepts  the  theory  of  an  older 
prophecy ;  he  is  inclined,  however,  to  extend  this 
prophecy  to  cover  the  whole  of  Ic-n,  as  well  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  Woes  in  eh.  2  (the  denunciation  of 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  drunkenness  in  general),  and  to 
find  in  its  author  a  like-minded  contemporary  of 
Jeremiah  (c.  608  B.C.).  The  genuine  prophecy  of 
Habakkuk  is  then  most  naturally  assigned  to  the  middle 
of  the  exile  (5(;0-550),  an  assumption  borne  out  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  Hebrew  tradition  which  associ 
ates  Habakkuk  "with  Daniel  (cf.  Bel  and  Ike  Dragon, 
vv.  33ff.),  as  well  as  the  Babylonian  complexion  of  the 
name,  which  has  been  identified  as  that  of  a  garden 
plant.  The  Prayer  is  an  independent  eschatological 
Psalm,  excerpted  from  some  late  Jewish  collection. 
(Seep.  47.) 

With  Habakkuk  we  enter  still  more  decisively  the 
pathway  of  question  and  complaint  already  struck  by 
Jeremiah.  For  this  reason  he  has  been  called  "  the 
prophet  as  sceptic  "  (G.  A.  Smith).  But.  whatever 
doubts  assail  him,  faith  remains  the  dominant  note  of 
his  prophecy.  In  the  NT  his  great  words  (24)  are 
cited  as  the  bed-rock  of  Christian  life  ;  he  is  equally 
the  father  of  Protestant  freedom. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  For  those  on  all  the 
Minor  Prophets  see  General  Bibliographies,  (a)  David 
son  (CB);  (b)  Ward  (ICC),  Stonehouse  J  (c)  Reinke, 
Happel,  Peiser,  Duhm.  Other  Literature  :  articles  by 
Driver  in  HDB  and  Budde  in  EBi,  also  Budde,  Exp. 
1895,  pp.  372ff.:  Stevenson,  Exp.  1902,  pp.  380ff. ; 
Peake,  Problem  of  Suffering  in  OT,  pp.  4-11,  151-171. 

I.  1.  Title. — On  the  "  seeing  "  of  an  oracle,  cf.  Is.  2i, 
el  c.'. 


1.  2-4.  Complaint  against  Yahweh  for  His  Tolerance 
cf  Wrong-doing. — In  bitter  remonstrance  with  Yahweh. 
the  prophet  asks  how  long  ho  must  cry  "  Violence  !  " 
and  look  on  wretchedness  and  trouble,  robbery,  strife 
and  contention,  the  failure  of  justice  and  the  general 
paralysis  of    law,   while  Yahv.-ch    remains  silent,   in 
different,  or  powerless. 

2.  violence:     probably   the   burden   of    the   cry. — 
3.  iniquity  .  .  .  perverseness :  rather  "  wretchedness  " 
or ''misery".  .  .  "trouble."- — 4.  law:  moral  "direc 
tion"    or'  inri ruction    from    Yahweh. — slacked:     lit. 
"  benumbed,"  "  paralysed."— compass  about:   i.e.  cir 
cumvent  in  his  plans,  and  impede  in  his  rights. 

I.  5-11.  The  Chaldeans  as  Ministers  of  Divine 
Justice. — In  His  answer  Yahweh  directly  addresses  the 
evil-doers,  warning  them  that  He  is  about  to  work  a, 
work  in  their  days  they  would  never  have  believed  :  He 
is  raising  against  them  the  fierce  and  dreaded  power  of 
the  Cliukleans,  who  are  already  cam-ing  destruction 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  swooping  from  afar  like 
eagles  on  the  prey,  gathering  captives  like  the  sand, 
scoffing  at  kings  and  princes,  carrying  fortresses  with 
a  rush,  and  making  their  strength  a  god. 

5.  For  b'igijoyim,  "  among  the  nations,"  read  bog  dim, 
"  ye  evil-doers  "  (LXX). — I  work  (ptcp.) :  i.e.  I  am 
just  about  to  work. — 6.  bitter  and  hasty :  rather,"  fierce 
and  impetuous  (vehement)." — 7.  Omitting  mishpato 
("their  judgment  ")  as  explanatory  gloss,  and  reading 
she'th,  "  destruction,"  for  s'cilin,  "  his  dignity,"  translate 
"  out  of  him  (them)  goeth  destruction."— 8.  evening 
V/olves :  with  their  hunger  whetted  to  its  keenest  edge. 
— 8b.  Render  perhaps,  "  Onward  their  horsemen  bound; 
they  come  from  afar  "  (cf.  Jer.  50u). — 9.  The  middle 
clause  is  untranslat cable,  and  its  sense  wholly  un 
certain. — 10.  heapeth  up  dust:  for  a  siege-mound. — 
11.  With  a  slight  change  in  the  verb  read,  "  Then  he 
sweepcth  along  like  the  wind,  and  maketh  his  strength 
n  god." — The  prophet  here  seems  to  combine  features 
drawn  from  current  report  of  the  Chaldeans  with 
others  suggested  by  the  Scythian  invaders  of  Josiah's 
reign  (cf.  Jeremiah's  Scythian  songs). 

I.  12-17.  Remonstrance  over  the  Inhumanity  of  the 
Chaldeans.- — The  execution  of  Divine  judgment  raises 
fresh  questions  :  WThy  should  the  Holy  One,  whose 
eyes  are  too  pure  to  look  on  evil,  appoint  as  minister 
of  justice  a  people  still  more  faithless  and  corrupt 
than  its  victim  ?  And  why  should  He  make  the 
nations  like  leaderless  swarms  of  fish,  to  be  swept  into 
the  net,  and  gathered  up  in  the  seine  (drag-net),  then 
emptied  out  and  slaughtered,  while  the  oppressor  in 
brutal  joy  offers  sacrifice  to  his  nets  ? 

12.  Read  probably,  "  Yahweh,  my  Holy  God,  that 
diest  not  ?  "  (cf.  mg.). — The  second  part  of  the  verse 
should  also  perhaps  be  taken  interrogatively,  "  Was 
it  thou  that  didst  ordain  (appoint)  him  for  judg 
ment  ?" — For  tsur,  "Rock"  (which  reads  very 
awkwardly),  Duhm  suggests  tsir,  messenger  or  minister : 
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thus.  "  nnd  established  him  as  a  minister  of  chastise 
ment," — 14.  creeping  things:  rather,  "swarming  things" 
(Gen.  l2o_"v. — 16.  The  conqueror  deifies  his  weapons  of 
war  (cf.  Herodotus'  account  of  Scythian  sacrifice,-!  to 
the  scimitar,  iv.  59f.). — 17.  The  word  taintf*  "continu 
ally,"'  should  probably  go  with  llio  first  clause,  "  Shall 
he  bo  ever  emptying  his  net,  to  slaughter  nations  un- 
pitying?" 

II.  1-4.  The  Oracle  fvom  Yahweh.— Unable  to  ex 
plain  the  mystery,  the  prophet  stations  himself  on  his 
watch-tower,  and  looks  for  the  revelation  of  God's 
purpose.  Soon  the  oracle  conies,  and  he  is  asked  to 
write  it  on  tablets  plainly,  that  one  may  read  it 
running  :  "  Behold,  the  soul  of  the  wicked  shall  faint 
in  him,  but  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faithfulness 
(his  loyalty  to  God  and  His  promises)." 


yashib,  "  Ke  will  return  "  (Syr.).— -2.  "  That  one  may 
run  while  reading  it  "  :  i.e.  that  one  may  read  it  at  a 
glance.— 3.  Translate,  "  Though  the  vision  may  still 
wait  (may  have  to  wait  a  little  longer)  for  the  appointed 
time,  yet  it  panteth  (straineth)  toward  the  end,  and  will 
fail  not."— 4.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  is  clearly 


man  "  (cf.  translation  above). 

II.  5-20.  Woes  on  the  Evil-doer.— 5f.  Woo  on  the 
insatiable  conqueror,  who  treacherously  gathers  to 
himself  the  heritage  of  all  the  nations,  only  to  be  the 
victim  of  their  bitterest  maledictions. 

5.  As  Davidson  acknowledges,  all  efforts  to  educe 
sen:;c  must  fail  with  the  present  text,     A  few  slight 
changes    yield    the    following :      "  Ah  I     proud    and 
treacherous  man,   haughty  and  never  satisfied,   who 
enlargeth  his  desire  as  Sheol,  and  like  Death  is  never 
satisfied,"     etc. — 6.  parable  :      rather    "  taunt-song  " 
(cf.  Nu.  2127).— taunting  proverb  :    lit.  "  a  satire,  even 
riddles  "  (dark  sayings,  with  a  sting  in  them,  working 
out  their  curse  upon  their  victims). 

6-8.  Wee  to  him  that  arnasseth  what  is  not  his,  and 
runneth  up  debts  on  pledge.  Soon  shall  his  victims 
awake  and  torment  him,  even  all  whom  he  has  spoiled 
shall  turn  and  spoil  him. 

6.  "  How  long  ?  "  a  marginal  note  which  should  bo 
omitted. — pledges:    rather  debts  on  pledge. — 7.  The 
word    nosh'kim    means    both    biters    and    payers    of 
interest  (lit.  biters  from  the  capital  sum). 

9-11.  Woe  to  him  that  hath  built  his  house  on  evil 
gains,  and  by  cruel  and  oppressive  means.  Though 
no  have  set  that  house  high  as  an  eagle's  nest,  he  has 
only  brought  ahame  upon  it,  besides  forfeiting  his  own 
life.  The  very  etones  and  beams  will  take  up  the  cry 
of  vengeance  for  the  blood  that  is  shed. 

10.  consulted  :  rather,  ul  planned  "  (the  result  being 
regarded  as  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  act). — 
11.  answer:  i.e.  re-echo  the  cry  for  justice. — On  the 
sympathy  of  inanimate  objects  with  the  victims  of 
oppression  cf.  Job  31 38. 

12-14.  Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood, 
and  foundeth  a  city  on  crime.  In  such  case  shall  not 
the  people*  toil  but  for  the  fire  (labour  at  what  must 
soon  be  destroyed),  and  weary  themselves  for  naught  ? 
_  13f.  The  context  is  awkwardly  broken  by  the 
citation  from  Is.  11 9,  introduced  by  the  formula, 
"  Behold  it  ia  (these  words  are)  frem  Yahweb.  of 
Hosts." 

15-17.  Woe  to  him  that  maketh  his  neighbour 
drunk,  filling  his  land  and  cities  with  bloodshed  and 


violence.  To  him  also  shall  the  cup  pass  round  :  he 
too  shall  be  made  drunk,  and  his  glory  turned  into 
shame  and  ruin. 

15.  The  text_  is  somewhat  confused.  Read  pcrhap?, 
"  Woe  .  .  .  drink,  from  his  glowing  cup  (or,  the  cup 
of  hia  wrath)  to  utter  drunkenness,  that  he  may  look 
on  his  shame."  As  applied  to  the  Chaldeans,  this 
must  be  understood  of  the  violence  that  laid  the 
nations  prostrate,  powerless,  and  disgraced  (cf.  Is.  51i7: 
Jcr.  25i5ff.). — 16f.  The  oppressor  is  to  be  paid  back 
in  his  own  coin  :  the  devastation  he  has  wrought  in 
mountain,  field,  and  city  will  overwhelm  himself. — 
For  he'arel,  "  be  uncircumciscd,''  read  hera'el,  "  stagger  " 
(LXX). — cover :  overwhelm. — Read,  "  the  havoc  thou 
hast  made  of  cattle  shall  dismay  tliee  "  (cf.  mg.). 
Such  ruth'ess  destruction  of  forest,  city,  and  cattle  13 
amply  attested  by  the  Assyrian  monuments. 

18-20.  WToe  on  the  senseless  idolater,  who  bids  the 
wood  and  dumb  stone  rise  and  teach  him.  It  may  be 
finely  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  but  there  is  no 
breath  in  it.  As  against  this  vain  show,  Yahweh 
dwells  in  His  holy  Temple,  claiming  the  reverent 
adoration  of  all  the  earth.  Him  alone  let  men  worship 
and  serve. 

18.  the  teacher  of  lies:  rather,  "  the  lying  oracle  " 
(in  reference  to  the  image  itself). — the  maker  of  his 
work  :  probably  just  "  its  maker  "  (yotscro). — 20. 
silence:  the  reverential  hush  that  befits  the  near 
presence  of  the  Divine. 

III.  The  Prayer  of  Habakkuk.— 1.  Shigionoth :  prob 
ably  plural  of  shiggaion  (Ps.  7i,  p.  373)  But  LXX  roads 
n'ginath,  "  on  the  stringed  instruments  "  (cf,  Ps.  4i, 
61,  etc.). 

2.  The  poet  has  both  heard  of  and  seen  Yahweh's 
doings  in  days  gone  bjr,  and  prays  Him  anew  to  reveal 
His  saving  power  to  His  people. 

For  yarethi,  "  I  was  afraid,"  read  ra'ithi,  "  I  have 
seen  "  (LXX),  to  be  taken  with  the  following  words  : 
thus,  "  I  have  seen  Thy  work,  0  Lord." — in  the  midst 
of  the  years :  i.e.  in  the  present  era  (without  waiting 
for  the  final  judgment). — Read  probably,  "  make  Thy 
self  known  "  (LXX  Syr.). 

III.  3-16.  In  answer  to  his  prayer,  Yahweh  comes 
from  Sinai,  riding  on  His  victorious  chariots,  surrounded 
by  glory  and  splendour,  His  bow  uncovered  and  His 
quiver  filled  with  shafts,  making  the  mountains  to 
sink  low  and  the  earth  itself  to  quake,  the  floods  to 
roar,  and  the  sun  and  moon  to  forget  their  shining, 
piercing  the  head  of  the  enemy,  while  He  brings  salva 
tion  to  His  people.  So  awful  is  the  sight  that  the 
poet's  whole  frame  trembles,  his  lips  quiver,  and  his 
tootsteps  shake  beneath  him  ;  he  cannot  restrain  his 
sympathies  even  for  the  enemy  that  invades  hia 
fatherland. 

In  the  original  the  tenses  vary  between  imper 
fect  and  descriptive  perfect  (the  future  being  con 
ceived  as  already  present  ia  imagination).  It  LJ 
better,  therefore,  to  render  throughout  by  the  graphic 
present. 

3.  Teman:   on  the  NW.  of  Edom.— mount  Paran: 
between  Sinai  and  Kadesh-Barnea. — praise:    rather, 
that  which  calls  forth  praise,  i.e.  God's  splendour  ci' 
majesty. — 4.  Read  probably,  "  Like  fire  ia  tho  brightness 
beneath    him." — rays:   lit.    "horns"    (cf.  Ex.  342o). 
— Read    "at   Hi*   side"   (nig.). — hiding:     or,   veil.— 
5.  Read,  "  Before  Him  marcheth  Pestilence ;    at  His 
feet  (behind  Him)  stalketh  Plague  (or  Fever)." — 6.  With 
one  or  two  slight  changes  (partly  suggested  by  LXX) 
read,    "  He   standeth,    and   shaketh   the   earth ;     He 
looketh,  and  maketh  the  hills  to  skip.     Tho  ancient 
mountains  are  shattered,  the  eternal  hills  sink  down ." 
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Tli.:  last  clause.  ''  Even  the  eternal  paths  before 
Him,"  is  no  doubt  an  expansion. — 7.  Jtcuil,  "Afraid 
are  the  touts  of  Cushan."  —  Cushan:  .Tg.  !'-s*.  r/. 
Nu.  liii*. — S.  The  first  two  clauses  aiv-  variants. 
— Road,  "  Upon  Thy  victorious  chariots/'  viz.  tho 
storm-clouds.- — 9.  For  the  meaningless  clause,  ''  The 
oaths,''  etc.,  road  (with  a  group  of  LXX  manu 
scripts)  "  Thy  quiver  is  filled  with  shafts."- — For  ''  with 
rivers  ''  read  "  into  rivers."— 10.  For  "  The  tempest," 
tic.,  read  "  The  clouds  pour  down  waters  "  (rf.  Ps.  77 
17). — The  last  clause  should,  no  doubt,  be  taken  with 
n,  and  the  couplet  made  to  urn  as  follows:  "  The 
sun  forgetteth  his  rising.  Tin;  moon  stamk-th  still  in 
her  dwelling-place  "  (LXX  group). — 11.  An  alternative 
rendering  is,  "Thine  arrows  go  forth  as  a  flash,  Thy 
glittering  spear  is  as  lightning." — 13.  thine  anointed : 
here  most  probably  the  people,  treated  as  a  pel-sonified 
unity. — The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  somewhat 
overladen  and  corrupt.  Read  probably,  "  Thou  dost 
shatter  the  house  of  the  wicked.  Thou  dost  lay  baro 


the  foundation  to  the  rock. "---14.  With  a  few  changes 
(noted  in  Kittel's  text)  we  may  translate  the  first 
couplet  as  follows :  "  'With  tiiy  shafts  thou  dost 
pierce  his  head,  Like  ch:ilf  his  warriors  are  scattered." 
The  rest  of  the  verse  is  still  more  corrupt,  and  is 
probably  interpolated.  Duhm  emends  tho  text  to 
read,  "  Tyrants  hide  a  net,  to  devour  the  poor  in  am 
bush."—  15.  Probably  to  bo  read  before  8.— 16.  belly: 
the  bodily  frame.- — Rottenness:  decay  or  mouldering 
(cf.  Ps.  323). — I  trebled,  etc.  :  ralh-.-v.  "  my  footsteps 
tremble  beneath  mo"  (LXX).- — With  a  slight  change 
in  the  text,  translate  the  rest  of  the  verse,  "  I  sigh  for 
the  day  (time)  of  trouble  that  doth  come  on  the  people 
that  invadeth  me  (in  troops)." 

III.  17-19.  A  liturgical  addition,  expressing  perfect 
trust  in  Yahweh  even  amid  lo.°n  and  griei  (cf.  31. 

117-20). 

17.  For  tiphrah,  "  blossom,"  read  probably  tiphreh, 
"  bear  fruit  "  (LXX).— 19.  1'rom  Ps.  ISa-f.— On  tho 
musical  liotea,  see  p.  373. 
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duo  to  fear  of  Iho  spirits  of  the  threshold  (Ex.  1222*, 
1  S.  05).— lOf.  The  Fish-gate,  on  the  north  (Neh.  83, 
1239),  probably  the  present  Damascus  Gate;  tho 
Mi&lmeh  (mg.),  or  New  Tovn,  the  northern  suburb  of 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  22i4),  just  inside  the  Wall  of  Manasseh  ; 
the  Hills,  or  Heights,  a  residential  quarter  of  the  etty, 
evidently  towards  the  north,  though  its  exact  situa 
tion  is  unknown  ;  the  Maktesh,  or  Mortar,  probably 
the  trough  of  the  Tyropccon  Valley,  the  chief  resort 
of  "  the  merchant  people  ''  (nig.),  and  rcntro  of  trade 
and  industry  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem,  i.  200fi\). — 
12.  lamps  (mg.},  or  "  a  lamp  "  (LXX)  :  such  as  the 
watchman  employed  to  search  the  city,  or  the  house 
wife  to  look  for  lost  coins  (Lk.  15s). — settlsd,  thickened 
(mg.),  or  coagulated,  en  their  lees:  not  passed  from 
vessel  to  vessel  to  be  strained  and  purified  (p.  Ill,  cf. 
Jer.  4Snfi.). 

14-18.  This  great  Day  of  Yahwch  is  near  at  hand, 
near  and  speeding  fast,  a  Day  of  bitterness  and  wrath, 
of  Ktres.3  and  strait  ness?,  a  Day  of  waste  and  desola 
tion  murk,  and  gloom,  a  Day  of  cloud  and  thunder, 
trumpet  and  alarum,  when  Yahweh  will  press  hard 
upon  His  people,  and  will  pour  out  tlu-ir  blood  like 
dust  and  their  ilesh  like  dung,  and  no  silver  or  gold 
shall  be  able  to  deliver  them  from  the  flame  of  His 
jealousy. 

14.  On  tho  prophetic  conception  of  "  the  Day  of 
Yahweh  '"  cf.  Am.  5i8,  Is.  25-22. — For  qo!,  "  voice/'  read 
qarob,"'  near,''  and  for  twcnks/ifim  gibber,  "  ericth  there 
the  warrior,"  probably  ha*  miggiblur :  thus,  ''  Near  is 
Yahwch's  bitter  day,  speeding  faster  than  a  warrior."- 
15ff.  From  the  terrible  description  of  the  Day  of 
Yahweh  is  drawn  the  famous  mediaeval  Dies  ircf, 
dies  ilia. 

II.  Doom  on  Philistia  [Moab  and  Amir. on],  Ethiopia, 
and  Assyria. — 1-7.  Having  spent  its  rage  on  Judah, 
the  storm  of  Divine  judgment  sweeps  south  by  the 
Phi  istian  sea-board,  uprooting  cities  and  their  in 
habitants,  driving  them  off  like  chaff,  and  leaving  tho 
once  fertile  plain  a  pasturage  for  shepherds  and  folds 
for  flocks. 

1.  The  mc;<;iii''g  of  the  first  words  is  highly  un 
certain.  An  attractive  suggestion  yields,  "  Get  you 
shame,  yea,  be  abashed,  O  nation  unabashed,"  tho 
reference  being  to  the  Philistines,  rather  than  Judah, 
as  many  scholars  maintain. — 2.  The  text  here  is  both 
corrupt  and  overladen.  The  original  should  perhaps 
be  reduced  to  read,  "  Ere  ye  become  fine  dust,  as  chaff 
which  passeth  away."- — 3.  A  late  interpolation,  offering 
escape  for  the  meek  and  humble  (of  Judah). — 4.  ''  As 
for  Ashdod — by  noon-day  (after  but  a  morning's  siege) 
they  shall  rout  her.'' — 5.  Chorothites:  a  parallel 
designation  of  the  Philistines,  in  allusion  to  their 
Cretan  origin  (p.  5(i,  1  S.  30i4",  Ezek.  2.r:i6).— 6.  Here 
also  the  text  is  ovoiladcn.  Read  simply,  >;  And  thou 
shalt  become  pastures  for  shepherds  and  folds  for 
flocks."--?.  The  first  and  last  clauses  are  clearly  post- 
exilic  additions  (after  the  manner  of  3),  turning  the  pro 
phecy  into  a  glorification  of  "  the  remnant  of  Judah." 
The  original  may  have  read  as  follows  :  "  By  the  sea 
shore  shall  they  feed  ;  in  the  houses  of  Ashkelon  at 
even  shall  they  lay  them  down.'' 

8-10.  Into  the  natural  context  of  the  passage  a 
later  writer  has  woven  a  prophecy  of  vengeance  on 
Moab  and  Ammon  for  their  revilings  and  insults  heaped 
upon  Judah  (on  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  downfall). 
For  this  their  land  shall  become  waste  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  a  perpetual  desolation,  overrun  by  nettles 
and  saltpits,  while  the  remnant  of  Judah  shall  plunder 
fhem  and  hold  them  in  bondage. 
9.  a  possession :  an  obscure  word,  probably  meaning 


"  inherited     by." — The     desolation     of    Sodom    and 
Gomorrah  was  proverbial  (cf.  Is.  lg). 

11.  A  still  later  addition,  universalising  the  judg 
ment,  but  following  it  up  with  i>  prophecy  of  Yahweh's 
world-wide  reign. 

12.  Probably  the  original  sequel  to  the  oraole  of 
doom  (1-7).     The  natural  path  of  the  storm  would  be 
through  Egypt  to  Ethiopia  ;    but  the  doom  on  Egypt 
is  absent,  while  even  that  on  Ethiopia  is  suspiciously 
brief.     The    prophecy    may    have    been    curtailed    in 
process  of  redaction. 

13-15.  While  one  arm  of  the  devastating  flood  has 
passed  through  Palestine  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
another  sleeps  north  to  Assyria,  overwhelming  the 
proud  capital  Nineveh,  making  her  a  desolation,  the 
haunt  of  lonely  herds  and  creatures  of  the  waste. 

14.  For  "  beasts  of  the  nations  "  road  "  beasts  of 
the  field  "  (LXX). — For  q--.il .  "  voice,"  read  Jco-j,  the 
little  owl  that  haunted  ruins  (cf.  Ps.  102'.),  and  for 
i'.orch,  "  drought  "  (mg.),  read  '<-r<l>,  "  tho  raven  " 
(LXX) :  thus,  "  The  owl  shall  hoot  in  the  window,  the 
raven  at  the  doorstep''  (cf.  Is.  34n).  The  closing 
phrase  is  a  mere  dittograph  to  tho  opening  words  of  15. 
— On  the  desolation  of  Kineveh  cf.  Nah.  2mT. 

III.  1-7.  The  Shi  cf  Jerusalem  contrasted  with  tho 
Righteousness  of  Yahweh. — From  scenes  of  doom  and 
desolation  we  are  now  led  back  in  thought  to  the  ei;i3 
that  drew  down  Yahweh's  hand  in  wrath.  Der.plte 
His  constant  goodness  and  loving-kindness  Jerusalem 
has  shown  herself  defiant  and  rebellious,  deep-stained 
with  guilt,  and  all  the  while  heedless  of  instruction 
and  correction,  her  rulers  rapacious  as  evening  wolves, 
her  prophets  boastful  and  faithless,  giving  forth  their 
own  imaginings  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and  her 
priests  indilTei'-M;  alike  to  the  claims  of  holiness  and 
the  light  of  revelation  from  above.  While  crimes  like 
theuc  pollute;  her.  r.ho  cannot  escape  the  judgment  of 
Yahweh  ;  for  He  is  righteous,  and  morning  by  morning 
bringoth  forth  justice  as  unfailingly  as  the  light.  Tho 
nations  He  has  already  destroyed  and  left  without 
inhabitant,  are  abiding  witnesses  to  the  righteousness 
of  Yahweh.  He  hoped  that  His  own  people  wcu'd 
read  the  lesson,  and  abide  in  His  fear ;  but  they  have 
wantonly  and  deliberately  made  all  their  doings  corrupt, 
thus  not  only  cutting  oif  all  chance  of  salvation,  but 
even  inviting  destruction. 

2.  evening  wolves :  cf.  Hab.  Is. — 4.  light :  rather 
"  unrestrained,  reckless  "  (in  speech),  "  braggarts  " 
(G.  A.  Smith). — treacherous:  i.e.  faithless  to  the  God 
whose  word  they  professed  to  interpret.— For  "  tho 
sanctuary  "  read  "  that  which  is  holy  "  (cf.  Ezek.  2?.  26). 
The  priests  have  proved  fal.ic  to  their  two  main  duties  : 
they  have  blurred  the  distinction  between  the  holy 
and  the  common,  and  have  perverted  the  "  direction  " 
(teaching  or  revelation)  received  from  Yahweh,  twisting 
it  to  suit  the  wishes  of  their  wealthy  patrons.- — 5.  For 
IcCor,  "to  the  light."  we  should  perhaps  read  htor,  "  like 
the  light  "  (cf.  Hos.  65),  making  God's  judgment  rather 
than  Himself  the  subject  of  "  faileth  not." — 7.  I  sairl: 
i.e.  "  I  thought." — For  m^onah,  "  her  dwelling  "  read 
me'eneyh-j,  "  from  her  eyes  "  (LXX,  Syr.) :  thus.  "  And 
no  more  from  her  eyes  (sight)  shall  be  cut  off  aught 
that  I  have  laid  upon  her  (any  commandment  I  have 
charged  her  with)." 

III.  8-20.  The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  .Re- 
no;vn  of  Redeemed  Israel. — 8,  11-13.  Let  Yahweh's 
faithful  people  wait  patiently  till  the  day  when  He 
shall  stand  as  a  witness  against  tho  nations  that 
oppress  them.  For  it  is  His  purpose  to  assemble  them 
together  for  judgment,  to  pour  out  the  fire  of  His 
jealousy  upon  them,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  shame 
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to  bring  the  remnant  of  Israel  to  honour  an;}  </}ory 
and  to  abiding  righteousness  and  poaco.  For  on  the 
clay  of  judgment  Yaliweh  will  remove  from  their 
it  all  tho  proud  and  haughty  ones  that  caused 
their  dishonour,  leaving  a  people  humblo  r>nd  poor 
trusting  only  in  tho  name  of  Yaliweh. 

,  For  Pad,  "  to  tho  prey,"  read  k'ecl,  "  for  a 
witness  "  (LXX,  Syr.).  On  tho  conception  of  Yaliweh 
as  witness  cj.  Mi.  12,  Mai.  35—12.  "A  pooplo 
ruble  and  poor  "  :  in  the  later  literature  a  tech 
nical  phrase  for  the  pious  in  Israel.—  13.  An  idyli'o 
picture  of  pastoral  peace  and  security  (cf.  Ezck. 


T  9f.  An  interpolation   in   which   the   redemption   of 
Israel  is  extended  to  all  tho  nations  (cf.  Is.'  lQt&&. 
Zech.  14i6ff.). 

9,  turn:  i.e..  give  in  exchange  for  their  present 
idolatrous  speech—  a  pure  lip  (mg.)  :  one  that  shall 
take  upon  it  only  tho  name  of  Yahweh  __  with  cna 
shoii.'der  (mg.)  :  like  oxeu  working  harmoniously  to 
gether  under  tho  common  yoke.—  10.  The  text  hero  is 
nopolessly  corrupt.  From  a  mass  of  conjectural 
emendations  we  may  select  Halevy'a  as  the  simplest 


and  _  most  satisfactory,  "From  beyond  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia  tho  princes  of  tho  daughlor  of  Put  shall 
oring  miuo  offering  "  (bring  me  the  offering  worthy  of 
my  sovereignty). 

14-20.  Yahweh  having  now  assumed  the  kingdom 
Jerusalem  fe  bidden  sing  aloud  for  joy  ;  for  the  King's 
heart  is  full  of  joy  in  His  city,  and  Ho  will  constantly 
renew  His  love  for  her.  All  shame  and  reproach  will 
le  remove  from  her  midst,  bringing  together  her  halt 
and  outcast  flock,  and  making  her  an  object  of  praise 
and  renown  through  all  tho  earth. 

15.  For  mishpalayik,  "  thy  judgments,"  read  mcsho- 
phetayik,     thine  adversaries  "  (in  the  judgment-court) 
in  the  parallel  clause  read  the  plural,  "  thine  enemies  " 
LXX,  etc.)— 17.  For  yaliarish,  "  He  will  be  silent  " 
(mg.}    read  probably  yshaddesh,  "  He  will  renew."— 
10  opening  words  should  be  attached  to  17,  and 
amended  to  read,  "  as  on  the  day  of  festival  "  (LXX). 
Ihe   rest  of  the   verse   may  have   originally   run   as 
l°l™'  ,  Z  Y111  rem°™  from  theo  (all)  shame,  and  will 
at  (the  burden  of)  reproach  from  off  theo  "  (cf.  Kittel's 
note)^ — 19.  The  feminine  collectives  "  halt  "  and  "  out 
cast  "  refer  to  the  Dispersion  as  a  whole. 
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THE  prophecies  of  Hoggai  and  Zeonariah  bolh  from 
their  precise  dating  and  iheir  clear  ivf;>renco-;  to  i 
ing  circumstances  are  of  unique  value  for  a  study  of 
the  post-exilic  history  of  Israel.  It  is  unlikely,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Haggai,  that  they  were  committed  to 
writing  by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  intact,  while 
further  the  text  has  suffered  in  transmission  :  never 
theless  the  sense  is  almost  always  clear.  In  sonic  case::- 
the  ancient  VSS  afford  valuable  help  for  the  restora 
tion  of  the  text,  while  in  other  cases  emendations,  in 
themselves  conjectural,  are  practically  certain  from  tho 
context. 

Although  in  some  instances  prophecies  may  have 
been  written  down  by  their  authors,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  'such  a  practice  was  universal. 
Jeremiah  had  preached  for  some  score  of  years  before 
his  words  were  committed  to  writing.  The  teaching 
of  the  prophets  generally  has  been  preserved  in  pre 
cisely  the  same  way  as  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  viz. 
through  the  memory  of  their  disciples.  Propiiccies 
composed  in  poetry 'might  under  such  circumstance.-. 
be  reproduced  nearly  in  their  original  form  ;  otherwise, 
although  certain  striking  phrases  might  be  remembered, 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  whole  sermon  could  not  be 
preserved.  It  is  therefore  futile  to  discuss  the 
literary  style  of  Haggai.  The  force  of  his  preaching 
must  be  estimated  by  its  results. 

Of  Haggai's  personal  history  we  know  nothing.  His 
name,  which  appeal's  to  bo  another  form  of  Hagr.i 
(Gen.  46i6,  Nu.  2Gis,  cf.  Kaggith,  2  S.  34,  1  K.  15,11, 
2is,  1  Ch.  32),  probably  denoted  originally  one  born 
at  one  of  the  great  feasts,  but  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  the  name  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
prophet's  birth.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is  known, 
nor  whether  he  had  spent  all  his  life  in  Palestine  or 
had  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylonia.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  neither  Haggai  nor  Zechariah 
ever  mentions  a  return  from  exile  as  having  taken 
place,  while  both  prophets  evidently  regard  Persia  not 
as  the  instrument  of  Israel's  deliverance  (as  in  Is.  44a8f.) 
but  as  itself  the  oppressing  power.  Their  language 
indeed  is  entirely  explicable  if  those  only  had  returned 
who  formed  Zerubbabel's  retinue,  and  it  affords  no 
confirmation  of  2  Ch.  8622!.,  Ezr.  1.  The  idea  that 
there  was  a  return  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  is  not 
improbably  a  mere  inference  from  Is.  44f.  The  cylinder 
inscription  of  Cyrus  does  not  prove  that  he  permitted 
all  the  exiled  communities  to  return  to  then-  own 
lands  ;  and,  further,  1  Esd.  4  represents  Zerubbabel 
as  appointed  governor  of  Judah,  not  by  Cyrus  but  by 
Darius.  It  is  significant  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  was  not  begun  till  the  reign  of  the  latter  ; 
and  the  almost  simultaneous  activity  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  is  most  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  sup 
position  that  some  recent  political  event,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  a  Jewish  governor,  had  kindled  their 


enthusiasm.  On  the  questions  raised  in  this  and  the 
following  paragraphs,  sc-o  pp.  77f. 

Darius  *  (p.  01)  began  his  reign  521  B.C.,  and,  assuming 
some  interval  between  his  accession  and  the  appoint 
ment  of  Zerubbabel,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter 
would  not  reach  Jerusalem  till  the  spring  or  summer 
of  520.2  He  was  doubtless  allowed  a  retinue  of  Jews, 
whom  he  would  naturally  select  from  those  families 
which  had  been  most  closely  connected  in  the  past 
with  the  Jewish  royal  family,  including  almost  cor- 
cainly  some  of  priestly  descent. 

According  to  2  K.  25i2,  which  is  written  from  the 
aristocratic  standpoint  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  the 
population  remaining  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  586 
consisted  only  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry.  This 
statement,  however,  ignores  the  refugees  who  in  a 
short  time  returned  to  their  homes  (Jer.  40i2),  as  well 
as  the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  forces  who  still  carried 
on  the  guerilla  warfare.  The  land  was  certainly  not 
depopulated,  otherwise  Gedaliah  would  not  have  been 
appointed  governor  (Jor.  40s),  and  even  if  allowance  bo 
made  for  the  migration  to  Egypt  in  consequence  of 
his  murder  (Jer.  41-43),  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews  remained  behind.  From  the  absence  of  warnings 
against  idolatry  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  wor 
shippers  of  Yalrwch  who  remained  in  the  country  were 
sufficiently  numerous  at  all  events  to  maintain  their 
own  religion,  and  perhaps  even  to  impose  it  upon 
recent  settlers  such  as  those  Eclomitos  who  had  come 
northwards. 

Ezr.  3  implies  that  until  the  return  of  the  exiles  the 
altar  had  been  in  ruins,  and  that  no  sacrifices  had  been 
offered  since  586  ;  but  apart  from  the  intrinsic  im 
probability  of  this,  it  is  definitely  stated  (Jer.  41 5) 
that  offerings  were  brought  to  the  Temple  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  actual  building,  and  it  may 
well  bo  doubted  whether  the  great  altar  of  burnt 
offering  had  ever  been  destroyed.  Moreover,  it  ia 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  community  should  have 
existed  without  a  priesthood,  since,  apart  from  sacrifice, 
the  priests  were  needed  to  give  decisions  on  many 
points  of  vital  importance.  Who  the  priests  were  who 
succeeded  the  deported  sons  of  Zadok  we  are  nowhere 
told  ;  but  having"  regard  to  Josiah's  intention  to  admit 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  Temple  the  priests  from  other 
sanctuaries  (2  K.  23g)  as  well  as  the  explicit  law  of 
Dt.  186,  we  may  conclude  that  the  priests  who  minis 
tered  at  Jerusalem  from  586  to  the  appointment  of 

-  That   this  was  Darius  I,  king  of  Persia  (521-4S5),  is  mado 
certain  by  the  mention  of   70  years  'Zech.   Ii2,   cf.  Jer.    L'Uio). 
This  is,   of  course,   a  round   number,  the  actual  length  of  time 
between  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  In  586  and  Zechariah's 
prophecy  in   "Feb.  519  being   according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  68 
years. 

-  Ths  Jewish  year  in  post-exilic  times  began  in  the  spring  (see 
Ex.  12),    the   first    month    being    roughly    equivalent    to    April. 
Although  the  reckoning  by  lunar  months  made  the  beginning  of 
the  year  somewhat  variable,  we  may,  for  convenience' sake,  equate 
these  mouths  vriiii  our  own.     (See  p.  118.) 
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Zerubbabel  were  men  from  other  sanctuaries,  of  wb 
Bethel  was  probably  tho  clu'ef.1 

Zenibbabel-s  appointment  removed  whatever  politi- 
ca   obstacles  had  hitherto  prevented  tho  restoration  of 

i,;7P  Y"?  H,aggai  eXll°rted  his  oointryuion  no 
longer  to  tolerate  its  ruinous  condition.  It  is  ovidenl 
from  his  prophecies  that  tho  principle  of  a  si^le 
central  sanctuary,  originally  laid  down  by  Josiah,  had 
been  generally  accepted,  and  that  the  various  idolatrous 
and  superstitious  practices  winch  Jeremiah  had  con: 
Kel£±  CfldT°f  h/S  JS  Wer°  n°  Io"S^'  a  menace  to 
e  nr  iS>  f  Huaggal  d°es  not  oontoniplato 

the  possibility  of  any  other  sanctuary,  nor  does  ho 
denounce  any  of  the  heathen  practices  which  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets  had  so  earnestly  resisted 

ma  tHvf  ^T^f  «  lllC  ?1Cv;  moon  fes'tiva1'  approsi- 

the  S.S    '    ?r  HffS^  Poached  a  sermon  urging 

.0  rebuilding  of  tne  Temple.     So  great  WPS  hi 
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c    9i      ffi  meate      ad 

ct.  21  sufficient  progress  had  been  mado  in  clearin- 
away  rums,  etc.,  to  allow  of  a  formal  laying  of  the 

Ha±Za±T    (S°H    below)'     On    ^occasion 
foSi-P    f       ,,an°theJ  SCTmcn   of  encouragement, 
Ihng  the  oollapac  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the 
consequent  enrichment  of  Judali.     Two  months  later! 
,  H'   ~4''  Perhaps   owing  to  some  signs  of  lessening 
enthusiasm   for   the   work,   he   made   another   urgent 
appeal    to    complete    tho    rebuilding    Of    the    Temnle 

'  " 


' 
,n  il  ^T  Prono!lnce^  by  Jeremiah 


x 

finished  on  March  3    515,  after  which  Zernbbabe  '  fa 
not  agam  mentioned.     It  is  not  improbable  that  his 

|zt  J  flt/fT^  t0-!°rtify  Je™^e™  (Zooh.  21-5 
if  'J  u  hlS  rCCal1  or  even  to  hi9  execution,  and 
uffer  Tk°P^°  W-n  I^aided  aS  his  Partisails  ^ 

t'on  of    T,"  -*f  ^  1S  n°  1gr°Und  for  tho  Montifioa- 

tapn  of  Haggai  with  tho  prophet  commonly  known  as 


frn 
t  from 


religious    atmosphere    entirely 
i  pre-exilic  prophets.     Idolatry 

her  a  tendency  to  secularism.     This  was  perhara 
inevitable  result  of  the  limitation  of  sacrifice  to  ore 
lor   those    who    were    suddenly   forbidden    to 

and    wha?  dlscnmi"ato  b^ween  what  was  forbidden 

what    was    allowed    or    even    enjoined      Thus 

whereas  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh 

ecu  i  lines    ropuc '  'ntccl    aU    ncri^ir"^     tV»o  •  • 

^b£SSS^?£^(*£H!5 

the  great  religious  feasts  (Ex.  23i4-i7  34^f  Dt  16rS 
while  Ezekiel's  denunciation  of  eating  with' the  blood 
3325)  suggests  that  the  result  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
local  sanctuaries  had  been  that  domestic  animaJs  wSe 
sometimes  slam  with  no  ritual  at  all,  not  even  tho 
ti'rm  "ofg  Cv;fayi°  blood\r  In  llis  zeal  f«r  the  restora- 
though  h?shoWsT?siP'  "^  resemb]es  Ezckie), 
by  him.  It  must  not*  be  overlooked  thaY^Sriel's 

had  to  a  great  extent  been  formed 

ie  before  ho  was  taken  into  exile.     Although 


Haggai  •  zeal  for  sacrifice  seems  rotrogrado  in 
son  with   the  teaching   of   the  pre-exlhc 

and  SulTE     V"  ^,W°rk  °f  Ezra 

Sri,?  i  d  f  Sbffe  21  th°  PreParation  of  Israel  to  be 
a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles. 

Uterature.—Fpr  litoratur.  on  all  tho  Minor  Pronhete 
see  General  Bibliographies.  Commentaries  (a]  iVls 
Barnes  (OB);  (6)  Mitchell  (1CC);  (c)  M&?£S£ 

Smfth  ™  p'-G'  ^Ji°°k0  <HDB>'  Robertson 
ChJvneffi5  ™°M  (EB  )  '  Roborte™  Smith  and 
H  nntor  ^  '  f^^''  En*s^»Q  *<*  Jvdcntwns  ; 
Hunter,  After  ike  Exile,  vol.  i. 

520  «  n11'  Th°  iGIs*  °/  HaSSai's  Sermon  on  Sop.  1, 

,>0  B.C.—  i  and  similar  verses  are  the  work  of  the 

°bably  °110  of  Ha^IS  Disciples   who  firs? 
nt   °f   th°   V*A*   Caching 
^ 

from   Sf  a'thG  P™P  >et  "  »  a  later  editorial  addition 

clauso  boing  °rigmaiiy 


Shealtiel,  Zerubbabol's  father,  was,  according  to 
1  Ch  3,7,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiachin.  Zerubbabol'a 
office  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  Gedahah 

7'11)'  ™d  -Inch  in    he 
by  Sheshbazzar  (Ezr.  1 


The  title  hero  given  to  Joshua  "  the  high  priest  "  or 
JeSada^K  "l^T**  **?*"  ^  W^  to 

sordine  to  tho  into  ™,,n.,i  ____  .•_•',  r,,^';.'  ~°*>-  _  •ac" 


priest 


,.  v  ""•"!•»     *••->-:  J.  ,       UUt)     I      .      ZiZiA   K       ZXj\  ir> 

ccordng  to  the  late  genealogy  in  I  Ch?  613-15*  Jeh£ 
zadak  Joshua  s  father,  was  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  had 
mod   into   exile    by   Nebuchadnezzar.      This 
t,  however    may  be  a  mere  inference  by  the 
who  com oined  the  statement  of  2  K  25 is 
the  description  of  Joshua  in  Hag.,  and 

E%  i:li5Sr£3H!iSl 

r±^±eS»SPIFrJer=*S 

Li?r  "TT™ -  S3h  t£.  ^°»- 

l,ou»  "  mcan'1L*».]°''lo1'  i"8'd°  "'  OUt''"'C- 

from     ,.,,    2,^._SV1n^si^i.Pj0!lu1';'    Kays:    mmn, 

experiences." 


^,,»j,o   uuun  disappointed,  and  the    I  o-'vl 

eglisE  SrJS™»»  J~ 
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is  now  begun.  3  has  reference  to  the  simplicity  of  tn» 
design  which  was  necessitated  by  the  builders'  poverty. 
Y.ZT.  3i2f.  is  probably  a  picturesque  inference  from  this 
passage.  Ezr.  le-n,  6siT.  are  at  variance  with  the 
natural  meaning  of  Haggai's  word?.  57  seems  to  be  a 
mutilated  and  misplaced  fragment.  Read,  ;'  for  I  am 
with  you,  and  my  spirit  abideth  among  yon."  "  The 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  "  is  an 
idiomatic  way  of  saying  "  the  whole  world,"  which  to 
Haggai  meant  the  vast  Persian  empire.  The  "  shaking  " 
refers  to  the  revolts  which  broke  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  early  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  which  Haggai 
expected  to  end  in  the  downfall  of  Persia  nnd  tKe  con 
sequent  freedom  ami  enrichment  of  the  Jews.  Neither 
he  nor  Zccharinh  show.;  the  slightest  goodwill  or  grati 
tude  towards  Persia.  The  terms  "  desirable  things  " 
and  "  glory  "  do-note  national  riches.  After  9  ihe  LXX 
has  a  curious  addition,  probably  not  original,  which,  it 
is  supposed,  corresponds  to  a  Hob.  clause  meaning 
"  and  quietness  of  soui  to  restore  all  the  foundation, 
to  raise  up  the  Temple."  Its  autln/r  seems  rightly 
to  have  understood  the  address  on  Oct.  '21  as  having 
been  delivered  at  the  Living  of  the  foundation  stono. 
The  date  in  18  is  probably  ;i  mistaken  repetition  from 
10  and  should  be  omitted. 

II.  10-19.  Haggai's  Sermon  on  Dec.  24.— IIagg>ii 
bases  his  exhortation  on  a  pronouncement  of  the 
priests  concerning  the  infecting  power  of  holiness  and 
uncleannoss  respectively.  In  the  question  put  to  the 
priests,  "  holiness  "  has  its  primitive  sense  of  a  physical 
state  (i.e.  taboo)  ;  but  in  the  argument  which  Haggai 
bases  on  their  answer  a  more  spiritual  sense  of  the 
word  is  intended.  "  Tho  law  "  ( 1 1)  is  a  mistranslation  ; 
render  "  Ask  no\v  the  prices  concerning  t-omii."'' 
Torah  (p.  !21,  Dt.  15*,  Pr.  .'Ji*)  means  strictly  instruc 
tion  as^to  right  and  wrong,  and  though  with  the. 
definite  article  it  may  mean  the  instruction  par  >  <v7- 
Icncc,  vi/..  the  Law,  it  never  loses  its  more  general 
meaning.  The  priests  are  here  asked  for  an  opinion 
on  a  hitherto  undecided  point.  Their  answer  bungs 
out  clearly  a  principle  which  Haggai  develop.;,  viz. 
whereas  indirect  contact  with  holiness  doe^  not  make 
holy,  direct  contact  with  uncleanness  does  make  un 
clean  ;  and  therefore  since  the  nation  has  so  little 
contact  with  holiness,  and  so  much  with  uncleanness, 
the  whole  nation  is  unclean  and  the  sacrifices  which 
are  offered  arc  similarly  infected.  [Or  the  point  may 


bo  that  uncleanntss  ha:;  an  intenser  energy  for  infection 
than  holiness ;  it  can  operate  to  two  removes,  holiness 
only  to  one.  Uncleanness  may  be  primary  in  persons 
or  things,  a  dead  body  is  unclean  in  itself;  holiness 
can  only  be  secondary,  since  the  sole  source  of  holi 
ness  is  God.  See  pp.  202f. — A.  S.  P.]  But  when  the 
Temple  is  rebuilt — it  being  implied  that  the  Temple 
worship  will  be  a  greater  factor  in  the  life  of  the  com 
munity  than  formerly — the  sanctifying  influence  will 
outweigh  the  defiling,  and  with  increased  holiness  will 
come  an  increase  in  welfare.  The  translation  of  15,  18 
is  misleading,  since  the  Heb.  phrase  "  from  this  day 
and  upward  "  always  means  ''  from  this  day  forward," 
as  indeed  it  is  rendered  in  1  S.  1013,  3025.  'Tho  LXX 
rendering  of  the  Hcb.  text  unjustifiably  translated 
"  through  all  that  time  "  is  "  who  were  ye  t  "  Wo 
should,  however,  expect  some  such  sense  as  "  how  did 
ye  fare  '<  "  18  (except  "  Consider,  1  pray  you  "), 
should  probably  bo  omitted  as  an  insertion  founded  on 
an  incorrect  inference  from  10,  15.  17  is  a  quotation 
or  reminiscence  of  Am.  4y,  probably  not  by  Haggai 
himself.  In  19  a  question  is  out  of  place,  a,  statement 
of  fact  being  required  ;  read  (inserting  one  letter), 
"  Lo,  the  seed  is  still  in  the  barn."  15—19  may  bo 
paraphrased  as  follows  :  "  Take  notice  from  this  day 
forward,  and  observe  bow  different  your  experiences 
in  the  future  will  be  from  those  in  the  past.  Before 
stone  was  laid  on  stone  in  the  Temple  (i.e.  the  Temple 
proper  as  distinct  from  the  whole  sanctuary  called 
'  the  house  ')  you  experienced  disappointment ;  but 
henceforth  all  will  be  changed.  At  this  time,  mid 
winter,  the  agricultural  year  is  over,  and  agricultural 
operations  are  at  a  standstill.  The  seed  to  be  sown  is 
not  yet  taken  out  of  the  barn,  and  no  yield  of  any  sort 
is  in  sight.  Tho  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  land 
which  may  be  expected  at  the  next  ingathering  will 
therefore  have  begun  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  is  taken  in  hand,  and  must  be  regarded  as  its 
direct  outcome." 

II.  20-23.  A  Reiteration  and,  incidentally,  an  Ex 
planation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Oct.  21. — 20,  2ia  is  an 
editorial  addition.  "  The  throne  of  kingdoms  "  (i.e. 
Persia)  will  bo  destroyed  by  internal  strife,  with  the 
result  that  Judah  will  be  freed,  and  in  Zerubbabel  will 
be  seen  a  reversal  of  the  woes  pronounced  upon  his 
grandfather,  Jehoiachin  (Jer.  2224).  Haggai  evidently 
regards  Zerubbabel  as  destined  to  be  king. 


BY  PROFESSOR  R.  H.  KEISTNETT 


date  given  (7i)  is  Dec.  4,  518. 


Samaritan 


Min°r  pr<>phe" 

(o1  Bla.v- 


whon 


noy.  Barnes 

(ICC);     (c) 


c  ' 


I.-VHI. 

Unlike   Haggai,   Zechariah   would   auneir   tn   h- 

arg.m.eut,  from  styl         ' 


EsrsKsSSSB1 

MarcTs  J£f *t0  ™-r'  -6l5  t!ie  T(?mPle  was  finished  on 

S3u^Sl5S?KK*3t '-  ^'^  °' 6M 

f!i""  should  ' 


. 


protested  againstthe  fatuity 
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udah,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  dangers 
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Jewish  reliction,  ne  was  free  from  the  petty  narrowness 
which  could  see  no  merit  in  any  priest  of  another  guild. 
In  an  age  when,  as  it  would  seem,  the  civil  and  the 
religious  leaders  were  striving  for  the  pre-eminence,  ho 
declared  that  each  had  his  own  proper  sphere.  He 
iceognised  the  value  of  fasting  if  performed  in  the 
right  spirit,  but  he  did  not  desire  that  the  children  of 
the  bride-chamber  should  fast  while  the  bridegroom 
'.vas  with  them. 

Unhappily  Zechariah's  countrymen  would  have  none 
01  his  counsel;  of  patience.  His  mission  was  denied, 
and  his  ad  vie  disregarded.  Only  too  late  did  the 
Church  of  Judah  learn  the  truth  of  his  reiterate'.1, 
assurance,  "  Ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent 
me  unto  you."  Had  his  counsel  been  followed,  the 
suspicion  of  the  Samaritans  would  never  have  been 
aroused  by  the  attempt  to  fortify  Jerusalem,  and  the 
jealousy  between  Samaria  and  Judah,  at  first  merely 
political,  would  not  have  been  extended  to  religious 
matters  also.  Like  Him  whose  forerunner  he  was, 
Zechariah  would  have  gathered  Jerusalem's  children 
together  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  win^s, 
and  they  would  not. 

I.  2-6.  This  rebuke  (see  above,  p.  575)  seems  incon 
sistent  with  a  date  five  weeks  or  more  after  work  had 
boon  begun  at  the  Temple  and  at  least  ten  days  after  the 
prophecy  in  Hag.  2i-g.  The  clumsy  handiwork  of 
fine  or  more  editors  is  also  evident  in  the  s«.-ction.  The 
thought  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  The  Lord  had  great 
cause  to  be  wroth  with  your  fathers,  and  their  punish 
ment  has  largely  fallen  upon  you.  But  now  if  you 
will  change  your  attitude  towards  Him  in  showing 
loyal  obedience,  He  will  change  His  attitude  towards 
you  in  showing  you  mercy.  Your  fathers  were 
stubborn,  and  they  are  gone  ;  but  the  prophets'  words 
came  to  pass,  and  your  fathers  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  punishment.  5,  as  it 
stands,  is  difficult.  The  required  sense  is  best  given 
by  the  restoration  of  a  negative  omitted  by  accident ; 
thus,  "  Your  fathers  where  are  they  ?  but  the  prophets, 
do  not  they  live  for  ever  ?  Yea,  indeed,  my  words 
and  my  statutes,  etc."  The  reference  is  not  to  indi 
vidual  prophets  but  to  the  prophetic  order  which 
always  endures. 

I.  7-17.  This  section,  to  which  7  is  an  editorial 
introduction,  either  is  not  the  beginning  of  Zochariah's 
allegories,  or  has  not  come  clou  n  to  us  in  its  original 
form,  for  the  interpreting  angel  is  mentioned  in  9  as 
already  known  to  the  reader.  A  verso  introducing 
him  may,  however,  have  been  omitted  between  8  and  9, 
since  the  opening  words  of  8  imply  that  we  have  hero 
the  beginning  of  the  allegorical  prophecies.  There  are 
many  corruptions  in  the  text,  several  of  which  can, 
however,  be  easily  corrected  from  the  context.  In  8 
read,  "  I  saw  in  the  (  Anglice  "  a  ")  night  dream  (cf.  4i) : 
omit  "  riding  upon  a  red  horse,"  as  a  mutilated  frag 
ment  of  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  which  should  read, 
"  and  behind  him  were  riders  on  horses  red,  white, 
sorrel,  and  black."  (According  to  MT  the  "  horses  " 
carry  on  a  conversation.)  In  n,  for  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  "  read  "  the  man  "  (i.e.  of  8  ;  the  correction  was 
perhaps  due  to  reverence,  since  iaf.  shows  that  the 
"  man  "  is  the  Lord  Himself).  In  12  road  "  the  angel 
that  talked  with  me  answered."  For  "  myrtle  trees  " 
the  LXX  has,  perhaps  correctly,  "  mountains,"  as  in 
61.  The  significance  of  myrtle  trees  is  not  known,  nor 
of  the  word  rendered  "  the  bottom  "  (8  mg.  "  shady 
place  ").  With  a  corrected  text  the  meaning  of  the 
allegory  is  clear.  Zechariah  sees  someone,  who  is  later 
perceived  to  be  the  Lord  Himself,  behind  whom  are  four 
riders  on  horses  of  various  colours.  These  bring  reports 


from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  that  the  whole 
earth  is  quiet ;  i.e..  the  revolts  which  Haggai  expected 
to  end  in  the  downfall  of  Persia  have  been  quelled. 
Thereupon  the  interpreting  angel  expresses  the 
prophet's  disappointment,  but  the  Lord  answers  with 
words  of  encouragement.  The  heathen  nations  have 
indeed  been  His  instrument  to  chastise  His  people 
(cf.  Is.  lOsff.),  but  they  are  about  to  be  punished  for 
their  malice.  The  outcome  will  be  the  restoration  <••[ 
Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

I.  18-21.  The  four  horns  which  have  scattered  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  ("  Israel  "  should  probably  be  omitted) 
i.  •]•>!•;•. -ent  the  whole  world  arrayed  against  Judah,  and 
•  <  re  perhaps  iron  horns  like  those  made  by  Zedckiah 
(1    K.    22n);     hence    "smiths"    are    introduced    to 
shatter  them. 

II.  1-5.  The   person   with  the  measuring   lino   (de 
scribed    in    4    as    a    "  young   man,"    i.e.    Zerubbabel, 
<•/.  1  Esd.  ?t{.  458)  is  evidently  ascertaining  the  length 
of  wall  required.     An  angel  bids  the  interpreting  angel 
stop  the  measuring.     A  fortified  wall  is  unnecessary, 
since  the  Lord  will  defend  His  own,  and  it  would  only 
cheek  the  expansion  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  6-13.  A  Collection  of  Fragments.— 6f.  bids  the 
Jews  scattered  through  the  Persian  empire  escape  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  will  be  safe  when  the  judgment 
comes    upon    Persia.     The    "  north  "    in    Jeremiah's 
earliest  prophecies  referred  to  the  Scythians,  and  was 
subsequently  applied  to  the  Chaldeans  and  their  suc 
cessors.     In  Gl  the  LXX  has,  "  I  will  gather  you  from," 
e;c.     Possibly  MT  and  LXX  should  be  combined.    In  7 
place  "  daughter  "  before.  Zion.     Zechariah  evidently 
considers  that  many  of  those  who   once  formed  tho 
population  of  Zion  are  still  in  Babylonia. — 8f.   Omit 
"  After  glory  hath  he  sent  me,"  and  read  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  with  reference  to  the  nations,"  etc.  ; 
omit  "  For  "  in  9. — 10.  Tho  prophet  does  not  mean  a 
local  presence  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.     When  he 
seems  not  to  intervene  for  His  people,  it  is  as  though 
Ho  were  absent. — 11.  An  anticipation  of  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  probably  inserted,  or  at  least  modified 
by  a  later  hand. — 12.  inherit:    an  entirely  misleading 
translation.     Tho  Hob.   word  is  used  of  receiving  a 
portion  of  land  for  cultivation  at  the  periodic  distribu 
tion  of  the  whole  arable  land  belonging  to  the  village 
community,,     Judah  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  land  which 
the  Lord  has  for  His  own  cultivation. — 13  appears  to 
be  a  fragment  describing  tho  Lord's  coming  to  judgo 
the  oppressors  of  Israel.     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  is  original  or  a  later  insertion  (cf.  Hab.  220,  Zeph.  17). 

III.  1-10.  The  Trial  of  Joshua. — Several  corrections 
are  necessary  in  this  paragraph,  some  of  which  are 
confirmed  by  tho  LXX.     In  2  read,  "  And  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  said."     In  /|f.  read  with  LXX,  "  Take  the 
filthy  garments  from  off  him  (And  he  said  unto  him, 
Behold  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee) ; 
and   clothe   him   with   rich   apparel,   and   set   a   fair 
mitre,"  etc.     In  8  we  should  probably  read,  "Thou 
and  thy  fellows  which  sit  before  thee  are  men  which," 
etc.     Among  tho  Hebrews  any  disaster  was  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  Divine  displeasure  or,  to  use  a  common 
Heb.  figure  of  speech,  a  sign  that  the  Lord  was  bringing 
a  charge  against  the  person  afflicted.     The  "  satan  " 
or  opponent — for  here,  as  in  Job,  the  word  is  not  a 
proper  name — is  not  a  devil  but  an  angel,  perfectly 
obedient  to  the  Lord  and  commissioned  by  Him  to  tost 
men's   sincerity  by  bringing  misfortune  upon   them. 
He  may  therefore   be  regarded  as  the  angel  of  trial. 
A  representation  of  the  High  Priest  as  upon  his  trial 
implies  that  he  has  been  visited  with  some  misfortune, 
the  nature  of  which  is  indicated  by  his  filthy  garments, 
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i.e.  garments  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
priest  to  minister.     In  other  words,  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  whether  successfully  or  not,  to  turn  Joshua 
t   of   the   High-priesthood.     The   parenthesis  in   4, 
Which  may  be  a  later  insertion,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  actual  misconduct  on  Joshua's  part ;  for  accord 
ing  to  Heb.  idiom,  "  iniquity  "  or  "guilt  "  rested  upon 
every  accused   person   until   he   was   acquitted.     The 
angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  presiding  judge,  confirms 
Joshua  in  the  High-priesthood,  so  long  as  his  conduct 
is  worthy  of  Ins  office,  and  gives  him  a  definite  sphere 
of  action  ("  places  to  walk  in."  not  "  a  place  of  access  ") 
among  the   Lord's  messengers   or  ancrels.     Joshua  is 
further  informed  that  he  and  his  assistants  who  have 
preserved  a  priesthood   in   Jerusalem   are  an  earnest 
that  the  monarchy  will  not  be  extinguished  but  that 
the  Lord  will  fulfil  the  anticipation  cf  Jeremiah  (2o5ff  ) 
and  produce  a  shoot  (mg.,  not  "  branch  ")  from  "the 
root  of  tho  cut-down  tree  of  David  which  in  time  will 
sit  develop  into  a  tree.     As  Haggai  (223)  exnccts  to 
see  m  Zerubbabel  a  reversal  of  the  woe"  pronounced 
by   Jeremiah    (2224)   upon   Jehoiachin,    so    Zechariah 
expects  to  see  in  him  a  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  pre 
dict  ion  of  a  restored  monarchy.     This  passage  indeed 
is  probably  tho  first  clear  instance  of  the  expression 
01  a  hope  based  upon  a  definite    prophecy,  so  that 
JOT.  2.i5if.   may  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of 
•ssiamc  "  hope.     Tho  latter  part  of  the  paragraph 
w  apparently  mutilated,  for  the  stone  mentioned  in  o 
as  known  has  not  been  mentioned  before  ;    moreover 
that  land   '  can  scarcely  be  right.     The  reference  to 
the  stone  is  obscure,  but  a  clue  may  be  found  in  69-14 
We  are  probably  to  understand  a  gem  which  is  com 
mitted  to  Joshua's  keeping  until  it  can  be  worn  bv 
Zerubbabel  as  one   of  the  insignia   of  royalty.     The 
seven  eyes  "  are  either  seven  surfaces  or  facets,  or 
more    probably    seven    circles,    possibly    representing 
seven  stars,  engraved  upon  the  stone  as  upon  a  signet. 
is  one  of  those  descriptions  of  the  good  time  to 
come  which  later  editors  have  so  plentifully  inserted 
m  the  prophetic  books.     It  is  clearly  addressed  to  the 
people   generally,   whereas   the   preceding   verses   are 
addressed  to  Joshua. 

,T  rf'  ^r7-  The  Golden  Lampstand.— Zechariah  dreams 
\c  is  aroused  by  the  interpreting  angel  who  shows 
him  a  golden  lampstand.     This  section  has  suffered 
somewhat  m  transmission.     In  2  read  with  LXX 

behold,  a  lampstand  all  of  gold,  and  a  bowl  upon  the 
top  of  it,  and  seven  lamps  thereon,  and  seven  pipes  to 
the  lamps,  etc.  Two  insertions  have  been  made. 
Ine  former  (Gfe-ioa),  which  is  a  general  encouragement 
to  Zerubbabel,  is  probably  due  to  some  scribe's 
blunder  ;  the  second  (12)  appears  to  be  a  fragment  of 
a  similar  allegory  by  some  other  writer.  i0&  ou<dit  to 
follow  immediately  upon  6a,  thus:  (6a)  "Then  he 
announced  and  spake  unto  me  saying  (io&)  Those 
seven  taro  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  The  lampstand 
candlestick  ")  must  be  imagined  as  an  upright 
standard  with  a  reservoir  for  oil  upon  the  top,  and  seven 
brandies  supporting  the  lamps,  each  of  which  is  con 
nected  by  a  pipe  with  the  reservoir.  On  each  side  of 
this  lampstand  aro  two  olive-trees,  by  which  the 
reservoir  supplying  the  lamps  is  itself  fed  with  oil.  In 
iieb.  idiom  one  word  conmmonly  covers  both  cause  and 
effect;  consequently  a  lamp,  which  suggests  li«rht 
suggests  also  the  result  of  light,  i.e.  safety,  since  dark 
ness  involved  danger  from  the  lawless  (14eff.*,  cf.  Job 
2-113-17).  Seven  lamps  imply  an  intense  light  'i  e  a 
state  of  things  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  such 
as  exists  when  the  two  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  His 
people  for  good.  This  state  of  peace  and  safety  is  main- 
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tained  by  Joshua  and  Zerubbabo],  who  are  compared 
to  the  olive-trees  which  supply  the  oil  for  the  lamps 
14.  sons  Of  Oil  is  an  absurdly  literal  translation, 
.eb.  makes  good  its  deficiency  in  adjectives  in  various 
ways,  among  them  by  the  use  of  tho  word  "  son  " 
Ihus  son  of  deatli  "  means  "  liable  to  death  "  ;  "  son 
of  dawn  "  the  star  which  heralds  (he  dawn  •'  "  son 
of  fatness  "  (Is.  01)  means  productive  of  luxuriance 
similarly  sons  of  oil  "  means  "  productive  of  oil.'' 
ihere  is  no  idea,  here  of  anointing,  for  ylstiar  (the  word 
used  here),  which  denotes  vegetable  oi]^  is  never  used  of 
the  oil  of  unction,  which  probably  was  originally 
animal  oil,  and  is  always  called  shemen. 

Gn-Wa  is  an  address  to  Zerubbabel  apparently  be 
longing  to  about  the  same  period  as  Hag.  22-9  or  at 
any  rate  the  earlier  days  of  the  Temple  restoration 
in  6  read  mg.  7  reminds  us  of  Is.  404,  but  is  not 
necessarily  a  quotation.  The  meaning  of  the  stone  (7) 
is  doubtful.  It  is  scarcely  equivalent  to  "  the  head  of 
the  corner"  (Ps.  HS2,),  for  not  on]y  wouM  fchig 
naturally  foUow  9a,  but  "  bring  forth "  would  not 
naturally  oe  used  in  connexion  with  a  building  stone, 
and  tho  Heb.  ("  the  stone  the  head  ")  is  impossible 
:  is  more  likely,  therefore,  though  the  text  is  too  much 
mutilated  to  be  corrected  with  certainty,  that  tho 
stone  belongs  to  a  diadem  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
Zerubbabel's  bead  (cf.  69ff.).  The  last  clause  of  7  is 
fragmentary;  "with"  is  not  expressed  in  the  Heb. 
Ihe  •  plummet  "  iu  the  incomplete  sentence  (ioc)  is 
probably  a  sign  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 

12.  A  fragment  of  some  parallel  allegory,  probably 
a  later  mutation  of  Zechariah's.  The  translation  "  the 
golden  oil"  is  a  desperate  but  hopeless  attempt  to 
make  sense  of  a  corrupt  text. 

Q«Vf  «~1'  ^  Jlying'   {'e-   uw«u?tows  Roll  eoutafalng 
an  Effectual  Curse  against  Thieves  and  Perjurers.— ID 

KV  does  violence  to  the  Heb.     Wollhauaon  with  a 
shght  emendation  reads  :    "  for  everyone  that  stealeth 
hath  for  a  long  time  past  been  held  guiltless,  and  every 
one  that  sweareth  falsely  hath  for  a  long  time  past 
been  held  guiltless."     Zechariah  here  answers  the  com 
plaint  that,  while  the  righteous  suffer,  sin  is  not  punished 
and  affirms  that  henceforth  tho  Lord's  curse  will  show 
itself  active  against  ail  thieves  and  perjurers.     [For  the 
power  of  self-fulfilment  inherent  in  a  curse  see  Gen 
925*. — A.  ,S.  P.] 

„  Y-  5~n-  Ths  Transference  to  Babylonia  of  Judah's 
UUIlt  (i.e.  the  cause  of  calamity).— For  "  their  resem 
blance  "  (6)  read  with  LXX  "  their  iniquity  "  (mg  )  or 
rather  "  their  guilt,"  By  the  transference  of  Judah'a 
guilt  to  blunar  (an  intentional  archaism  for  Babylon 
see  Gen.  11 1-9)  Zechariah  foretells  both  the  deliverance 
of  Judah  and  the  ruin  of  the  great  empire.  But  he 
looks  ior  tho  removal  not  only  of  the  guilt,  tho  cause  of 
the  calamity,  but  also  of  wickedness,  the  cause  of  tho 
guilt.  "  Wickedness,"  being  feminine  in  Heb  is 
naturally  symbolised  by  a  woman.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  make  no  mention  of  Persia, 
but  only  cf  Babylonia,  probably  because  tho  Jews  were 
still  m  captivity  in  the  latter  country. 

VL  1-8.  A  more  Definite  Version  of  the  Allegory  in 
1.  Sn.— Here,  however,  tho  horsemen  of  the  former 
allegory,  who  represent  messengers,  are  replaced  bv 
chariots  which  symbolise  warlike  agencies.  By ' '  moun 
tains  of  brass  "  (or  rather  bronze)  we  are  not' to  under 
stand  the  Lebanon  with  its  copper  mines  (Cheyno),  for 
m  that  case  we  should  require  tho  definite  article  (read 
ivV  text,  not  mg.  in  i  ;  so  LXX).  Perhaps  the  two 
mountains  (bronze  indicates  their  irresistible  strength) 
are,  so  to  speak,  gateposts  on  the  road  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  from  the  abode  of  God.  In  3 
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omit  "  strong  "  (sec  wg.)  and  substitute  "  red  "'  for  it 
in  7  (soo  mg.).  In  MT  of  5  tho  "  chariots  "  symbolize 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  a  slight  change  gives  the 
superior  sense,  "  Theso  (i.e.  the  chariots)  are  going  forth 
unto  the  four  winds  of  heaven  after  presenting  them 
selves  unto,''  cic.  For  the  meaningless  "after  them  " 
(6),  the  Hob.  of  which  is  peculiar,  we  evidently  require 
some  point  of  the  compass  ;  Weilhausen  suggests  "  the 
jand  of  the  east,"  There  is  a  confusion  of  the  tenses; 
the  present  tense  should  probably  be  read  in  all  cases 
in  6  and  in  the  first  clause  of  '7,  which  has  further 
suffered  some  mutilation,  .since  the  destination  of  the 
fourth  chariot,  probably  the  west,  is  not  mentioned. 
The  subject  of  "  sought  "  (/>.  asked  permission)  is 
obviously  not.  as  KV  suggest,  the.  b;iy  horses,  but  the 
occupants  of  all  four  chariots.  Their' audience  is  now 
over,  and  they  ask  leave,  which  is  granted,  t..  depart  on 
their  several  missions.  For  "  have  quieted  "  (H)  wo 
must  read  "  will  quiet  "  ;  i.e.  the  chariot  with  the 
black  horses  goes  out  to  take  vengeance  on  the  north 
country,  and  to  satisfy  the  Lord's  spirit  which  has  been 
distressed  by  the  injury  done  to  Ifis  people.  The  text 
at  the  beginning  of  8  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Zechariah 
apparently  (see.  In)  looked  for  judgment  on  "the 
north  country.''  not  from  the  existing  political  situa 
tion,  but  ;i  ,  sati  'lying  Divine  justice. 

VI.  9-15.  A  Crown  for  Zerubbabel.— Tho  text  is 
considerably  confused,  partly  through  accident,  partly 
it  would  seem  by  deliberate  alteration.  The  lfei>.  fit 
the  words  rendered  "  and  come  thou  the  same  day, 
and  go  into  the  house  of,"  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
seems  to  have  arisen  merely  through  various  attempts 
to  correct  a  misreading  of  "from  ";  in  n,  14  for 
"crowns"  read  "crown,'1  In  13';  tho  LXX  rends, 
"  shall  be  priest  at  his  right  hand,"  which,  coupled  with 
tho  mention  of  "  them  both,"  proves  conclusively  that 
originally  the  section  contained  the  name  not  only  of 
Joshua,  but  also  of  ZembbabeJ.  Since  the  subject  of 
the  words  "  shall  be  priest  at  his  right  hand  "  can  only 
be  Joshua,  the  person  at  whose  right  hand  Joshua  shall 
be  priest  must  be  Zerubbabel,  and  his  name  must  be 
substituted  for  that  of  Joshua  in  11.  The  four  names 
in  ID  should  clearly  be  the  same  as  the  four  in  i,j, 
Tobijah  and  Zophaniah  being  common  to  both  verses. 
Helom  (14)  is  an  impossible  name,  and  possibly  Heldai 
should  be  read  in  both  cases  :  there  is  no  common 
measure  between  Josiah  and  Hen,  and  both  names 
may  be  corrupt.  With  tho  above  corrections  the 
section  will  run  as  follows;  "Take  of  them  of  the 
captivity,  even  of  Heldai,  and  of  Tobijah,  and  of 
Jedaiah,  and  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  who  have 
oome  from  Babylon  :  yea,  take  silver  and  gold,  and 
make  a  crown,  and  set  it  upon  the  head  of  Zerubbabel ; 
and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Behold  a  man  whose  name  is  Branch  "  (or  rather 
Shoot  ;  a  sucker  from  the  root  is  meant),  "  and  ho 
shall  grow  up  in  his  place,  and  he  .shall  build  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and 
shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne,  and  Joshua  shall  be 
priest  at  his  right  hand,  and  counsel  of  peace  shall  be 
between  them  both."  It  would  seem  that  four  men 
who  have  arrived  in  Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  whether 
having  fled  thither  or  having  been  despatched  on  a 
mission  to  Zcrubbabel  cannot  be  determined,  have 
brought  with  them  an  offering  of  silver  and  gold. 
Zechariah  advises  that  this  shall  be  made  into  a  crown, 
which  shall  be  placed  on  the  head  of  Zerubbabel,  whom 
he  hails  as  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (23.5ff.), 
and  whom  he  regards  as  the  restorer  not  only  of  the 
Temple,  but  also  of  the  Monarchy.  Alongside  of 
Zerubbabel  Joshua  shall  be  priest,  and  counsel  of 


peace  (i.e.  counsel  for  the  welfare  of  Jtidah)  shall  be 
between  them  both.  In  the  light  of  3  this  insistence 
on  Joshua's  position  in  very  significant,  14  states 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  crown,  which  Zerubbabel 
is  as  yet  unable  to  wear.  It  is  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Temple  as  a  place  of  safety,  the  four  men  who  brought 
the  gold  and  silver  being  trustees  for  it.  Their  advent 
encourages  Zechariah  to  hope  for  a  yet  greater  return 
of  Jews  from  exile.  The  hist  sentence  of  15  is  tho 
beginning  of  a  lost  prophecy,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  preceding  context. 

Vllf,  The  original  account  of  the  question  about  the 
fasting  and  Zechariah's  answer  lias  been  considerably 
amplified  by  the  insertion  of  other  prophecies,  probably 
later   compositions,    though    they    bear    some    resem"- 
blance   to  the  style  of  Haggai.       Note    the   editorial 
introductions  to  the  paragraphs  beginning  7s  and  81, 
which    are   unnecessary   if   Zechariah    is    the    speaker 
throughout.     The  date  is  Dec.  4,  518.     In  2-7  we  have 
an  excerpt  from  Zechariah Y,  own  narrative,  the  be 
ginning  of  which  is  lost.     The  text  of  211  is  in  confusion, 
and  correction  can  be  only  conjectural.     Apparently 
originally  only  two  people  were  mentioned  by  name ; 
the  lit. 4,  the  sender,  being  Bethel  Sharezer,  and  tho 
second,    the    person    sent,    ]>eing    Regem-melech   (the 
names  are  probably  corrupt).     The  sender  of  tho  de 
putation   doubtless   speaks   in   the   name   of  tho  com 
munity,  and  is  presumably  the  governor;    moreover, 
since  lie  is  interested  in  merely  Jewish  fasts,  ho  must 
bf  a  .few.     This  points  to  Zerubbabel.     Sharezer  may 
have  been   part  of  his  Bab.   name,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  for  tins.     It  is  improbable  that  a  question 
Avould  be  formally  asked  in  Dec.  about  a  fast  to  bo 
observed  during  the  following  Aug.,  and  5  implies  that 
the  question  concerned  the  fast  of  Oct.  also,  while  in 
819  four  fasts  are  mentioned,  viz.  in  July,  Aug.,  Oct., 
and   Jan.     The   question   put  on   Dec.   4  presumably 
had   at   least  special   reference   to  this  last ;   it  mus"t 
therefore  have  been  mentioned.     Probably  tho  list  of 
fasts  in   3,   5   has  been  accidentally  cut  *down.     Tho 
fasts  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in  com 
memoration  of  the  following  national  calamities  :    on 
July  9,  586,  Jerusalem  was  taken  (Jer.  Sib)  ;  on  Aug.  7 
the  city  and  Temple  were  burnt  (2  K.  25s)  ;    in  Oct. 
Gcdaliah  was  murdered  (Jer.  41) ;  on  Jan.  10  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  began  (2  K.  25i).     The  question  about 
the  fasting,  since  it  concerned  a  matter  of  torah,  would 
probably  be  addressed  to  tho  priests  only,  "  and  to  tho 
prophets  "   being  added  because  Zechariah  gave  the 
answer.     Tho  fasts,  he  maintained,  had  not  betokened 
any  real  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  had 
been  duo  to  a  superstitious  belief  that  their  calamities 
might  be  mechanically  removed.     There  had  been  no 
more  thought  of  glorifying  God  by  the  fasts  than  by 
eating  and  drinking.     7  (note  italics)  is  mutilated  ;  the 
LXX  reads,  "Are  not  these  the  words,"  etc.     Tho  South 
is  the  Xegeb  (p.  32),  the  lowland  is  theShophelah  (p.  31). 

VII.  8-14  is  probably  an  amplification  of  the  original 
address  by  a  later  hand  and  likewise  81-17.     Both  are 
much  like  lz-6. 

VIII.  41.  A  beautiful  description  of  the  result  of  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  safety.     During  the  troublous 
past  Jerusalem  had  been  no  place  for  feeble  old  age  or 
for  children.     Tho  sympathetic  touch,  "  playing  in  the 
streets  thereof,"  is  one  of  the  very  few  indications  in 
the  OT  of  a  love  for  children  as  such. — 7.  with  its  refer 
ence  to  the  east  and  west  looks  like  a  later  prophecy 
of  the  return  from  the  Dispersion. — 10.  is  in  agreement 
with  Hag.  16,  2i6.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  adver 
saries  here  referred  to  are  Jew's,  not  Samaritans. — 12  is 
a  reminiscence  of  Hos.  223ff.  (cf.  Hag.  lio). — 13.  The 


phrases  to  bo  a  curse  »  and  "  to  be  a  blessin^  "  do 
not  mean  to  bo  a  source  of  blessing  or  cursing,  but  to 
be  an  illustration  of  such.~18f.  Zechariah's  answer  • 
tn°i°F' lasts  are  henceforth  to  be  kept  as  holidays. 
ro  J; ,  *  .^23'  The  coming  restoration  and  subsequent 
stoiation  of  Judah,  which  will  be  so  distinguished 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  that  all  nations  will  be 
desirous  of  having  him  for  their  God. 

IX.-XIV. 

The  occurrence  of  a  new  heading,  "  The  burden  of 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  '  v.liich  occurs  again  in  12i    and 
elsewhere  only  in  Mai.  Ii,wam8  us  that  a  new  section 
begins  here      We  are  no  longer  concerned  with  Joshua 
and  Zerubbabel,  the  small  community  of  Judah,  and 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  their  time,  but  to  a  <mnt 
extent  with  a  larger  Judaism  which  is  in  conflict  Ivith 
a  world-power  described  as  Greek,  whose  strongholds 
?™  not  Babylon,  but  Damascus,  Harnath,  Tyre,  and 
the  Philistine  towns.     No  Jewish  king  or  governor  is 
mentioned,  and  the  High  Priest  appears  to  bc  the  head 
he  subject  Jewish  community.     At  the  same  time 
here  is  a  sharp  cleavage  in  the  Jewish  community 
:     Judah    and    Jerusalem    are    opposed    to    one 
another,  and  the  greatest  Jewish  families  are  regarded 
as    blameworthy.     The    post-exilic    date    of    9-14    is 
certain,  not  merely  from  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  a  king    but  also  from  the  widespread  dispersion  of 
the  Jews,  from  the  mention  of  Greeks,  and  from  the 
sr  difference  in  tone  between  this  section  and  the 
utterances  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets.     The  mention  of 
J%ypt  and  Assyria  side  by  side  is  not  in  itself  evidence 
for  a  pre-exilic  date,  since  in   Ezr.   622,   which  can 
scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  Greek  period,  "  Assyria  " 
denotes  the  great  empire  of  W.  Asia,  which,  hiving 
originally   been  Assyrian,  passed   successively  to   the 
Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Greeks  (Nu"  2422f.* 
Is.  Ill  i  ,  27 13).     A  late  date  is  also  suggested  by  the 
obvious  use  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  particularly 
i,zek.      Here,  as  in  Bunyan's    Pilgrim's  Progress    we 
have     compositions     saturated    with    Biblical    terms 
evidently  emanating  from  "  the  people   of  a    book  "' 
Inere    are    likewise    numerous   agreements  with    late 
IBS    and  late  post-exilic  sections   of  Is.     Like   many 
ot    the    Pss.,   these    chapters    appear    to    have    been 
composed  in  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  when  the 
Jews  were  oppressed   by  the   heathen,  and  disunited 
among    themselves;     and   of  such  a   time    wo    have 
no  record  before  the  second  century  B.C.     That    they 
are   written  in    classical    Heb.   as   distinct    from    the 
Heb.  ox  the  Midrash  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary ;    for 
not  only  did  Ben  Sira  (c.  180  B.C.)  write  in  the  older 
language,  but  many  of  the  Pss,   are  as  late  as  the 
Maccabean   age.     Space  forbids   at  this   point   a   de 
tailed    examination    of   these   six   chapters.     It   must 
suffice  to  state  what  will  afterwards  be  shown  in  detail 
from  some  points  as  yet  unexplained  on 
any  theory  of  date,  every  section  of  these  chapters  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  known  history  of  the  second 
century  B.C.     It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  number 
ot  compositions  dealing  both  with  internal  and  external 
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Those  chapters  fall  into  two  main  divisions  (note  the 
new  heading  in  12i,  though  the  divisions  are  not  neces 
sarily  homogeneous).  Hebrew  methods  of  arrangement 
being  based  originally  on  oral  rather  than  on  written 
tradition,  are  fundamentally  different  from  English  • 
catchwords  and  prominent  phrases  being  considered 
'  than  logical  arrangement.  The  analytical  study 
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of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has  shown  that  an  apparently 
continuous  section  may  be  made  up  of  many  dis 
jointed  fragments,  and  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  view 

•it:cism  of  prophetical  literature. 

m  i  •»  •     tw°,  sections  iato  which  9-14  falls,  the  first 
)  is  m  the  mam  poetical  or  based  upon  poetical 
prophecies,  the  second  (12-14)  is  entirely  prose.     In 
,  however,  there  are  some  evident  divisions,  and 
perhaps  we  have  here  the  work  of  several  authors 
e   mere  fact   that  two   poems  are  composed  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  metre  does  not  prove,  'apart  from 
subject-matter,  that  they  are  from  the  same  hand,  for 
a  poet  who  produced  a  groat  impression  by  a  novel 
form  of  verse  may  weU  have  had  imitators.     If  the 
to  given  above  is  coiroct  (the  second  century  B  c  ) 
we  may  assume  that  the  prophecies  were  first  published 
m   synagogues    and   that,   after  the   triumph   of   the 
MaccabaDan  party,  they  passed  to  Jerusalem  and  became 
incorporated  m  the  Scriptures.     Ecclus.  49 ro  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the  twelve, 
the  Minor  Prophets   as  we  call  them.     A  new  edition 
-eb.  text  oi  Jeremiah,  enlarged  and  rearranged, 
Som'aiTe  r  '  G*'  translation  had  been  made 

would  have  been  received  as  canonical,  it  was" evident^ 
possible  for  some  time  after  the  fixing  of  the  list  oiF 
canonical  prophets  to  enlarge  a  canonical  book  by  the 
incorporation  of  additional  matter. 
„!?!  /"?•  T^  Paragraph,  of  which  the  beginning  is 
itilated  and  the  text  is  otherwise  corrupt,  is  written  in 
verse    hnes  of  three  beats  each,  arranged  in  tristichs. 
jrm  ot  verse  is  unusual,  the  more  common  con- 
sting  of  hnes  of  six  beats-falling  into  two  parallel 
members  of  three  beats  each-arranged  in  distichs. 
Ihe  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  editorial 
heading  (c/.   12i,  Mai.   li).     The  greater  part  of  tho 
->  tristich  is  lost.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
ran  originally  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  Lord  hath  sent  a  word, 

And  it  hath  lighted  on  the  land  of  Hadrach  (cf.  Is.  9s) 

And  Damascus  hath  become  its  resting  place. 

The    land    of    Hadrach    (probably    the    place    called 
Hazrach  in  an  Aram,  inscription  c.  800)  is  mentioned 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments  in  connexion  with  Damas 
cus  and  Hamath.     The  survival  of  the  old  name  as 
tote  as  the  second  century  B.C.  is  not  unlikely.     Thus 
Hamath  is  still  known  by  its  original  name,  and  not 
Gr    name  Epiphanca,     The  text  of  the  second 
ristich  (ib,  2)  is  corrupt  and  emendation  is  precarious 
It  is   clear    however,   that   the   prophet  speaks  of  a 
ae    judgment    resting    on    Hactrach,    Damascus, 
Hamath,   Tyre,  and  Sidon,  with  a  description  of  the 
former  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Tyre.     The  rendering 
ordereth  thereon,"  is  quite  impossible  ;    the 
word  so  rendered  may  be  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name 
I      rri.  ^z.     •  -^1J)'    1'-e-  Byblus  on  the  Phoenician 
coast.     The  text  of  the  sixth  tristich  (56,  6a)  is  also 
corrupt,     The  parallelism  suggests  that  ''shall  be  cut 
off  from      should  be  read  for  "  shall  dwell  in,"  the 
tristich  running  thus  : 

And  the  king  shall  perish  from  Gaza, 

And  Ashkelon  shall  (never)  be  inhabited. 

And  the  bastard-race  shall  be  cut  off  from  Ashdod. 
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This  section  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  The 
judgment  of  the  Lord  is  now  coming  upon  the  cities 
which  have  been  strongholds  of  the  rule  of  the  Greek 
Syrian  kings,  and  therefore  antagonistic  to  Israel. 
Tyre,  strong  as  she  is,  is  doomed  ;  "Philistia  also  may 
tremble  for  her  safety  ;  Gaza  will  lose  her  king  ;  the 
population  of  Ashkelon  will  be  annihilated  ;  the  mongrel 
race,  half  Philistine,  half  Greek,  will  bo  driven  out"  of 
Ashdod.  Indeed  the  Philistine  as  such  will  110  longer 
exist,  for  the  Lord,  acting  through  Israel,  will  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  law  of  Israel  even  in  the  Philistine 
towns.  There  will  be  no  more  eating  with  the  blood, 
or  other  abominable  food  ;  for  the  Philistines  will  bo 
incorporated  with  Israel  in  such  a  way  that  henceforth 
an  inhabitant  of  Ekron  will  be  regarded  as  a  native  of 
Jobus,  i.e.  Jerusalem  (cf.  P.-.  87).  .Moreover,  as  the 
result  of  this  Judaizing  of  Philistia — since  the  Syro- 
Grcck  government  has  given  up  the  hope  of  conquering 
Egypt — Judah  will  no  longer  bo  menaced  by  the 
presence  of  vast  armies  on  her  Hank.  It  will  "be  as 
though  the  Lord  Himself  were  encamped  as  a  garrison 
to  protect  Jerusalem,  and  no  exaction  of  tribute  will 
trouble  her  any  more.  The  prophecy  is  almost  cer 
tainly  Liter  than  Jonathan's  victorious  f-ampaiirn  in 
Philistia  (c.  148)  and  may  bo  as  late  as  143-142  when 
Demetrius  granted  the  jews  full  exemption  from  all 
taxes  or  tribute  to  the  Syrian  government. 

IX.  9f.  A  short  prophecy  having  no  direct  connexion 
with  tho  preceding,  which  it  resembles  only  in  its 
poetical  structure.  Its  tone  is  entirely  different,  being 
as  free  from  thoughts  of  vengeance  as  Ps.  22.  The 
poet  looks  forward  to  a  king  who  will  belong  apparent!  ly 
not  to  tho  Maccabsean,  but  to  the  Hasidsean  (i.e. 
Hasidim,  Ps.  4.3*,  see  1  Mae.  713)  section  of  the 
Jewish  community.  Tho  prophecy  may  probably  bo 
dated  .shortly  after  May  23,  141,  when  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem  surrendered.  Tho  writer  who  sees  in  recent 
events  an  earnest  of  complete  Jewish  independence, 
does  not  recognise  any  existing  personage  as  king 
(render  "  will  come,"  not  "  cometh  ").  Tho  Ha^idroans 
acquiesced  in  tiie  High-priesthood  of  Simon  only  con 
ditionally  (see  1  Mac,  U.^i).  The  king  hoped  for  will 
be  no  military  leader,  and  will  ride  not  on  a  horse, 
tho  symbol  of  war,  but  on  an  ass.  It  will  be  his  aim 
to  abolish  the  equipment  of  war  from  Israel  itself, 
and  ho  will  speak  peace  to  the  Gentiles  ;  depending 
for  safety  on  a  force  not  his  own,  and  even  in  his 
sovereignty  not  severing  his  connexion  with  the  poor. 
Tho  meaning  of  the  curious  elaboration  given  to  the 
description  of  the  animal  ridden  would  bo  more 
apparent,  if  "  colt  "  and  "  foal  of  an  ass  "  were  printed 
in  inverted  commas  as  a  quotation  of  Gen.  49n. 
They  imply  that  the  king,  whose  dominion  will  bo  as 
wide  as  the  ideal  dominion  of  David,  will  fulfil  that 
prophecy.  The  mention  of  Ephraim  to  denote  tho 
northern  parts  of  Israel  (included  in  tho  jurisdiction  of 
both  Jonathan  and  Simon)  is  duo  to  imitation  of  tho 
phraseology  of  the  older  Scriptures. 

IX.  11-13.  A  fragment,  mutilated  at  tho  beginning, 
apparently  slightly  earlier  than  91.,  from  which  it 
differs  in  its  bellicose  tone.  The  Jewish  nation  is  told 
that  the  Lord  is  now  releasing  its  members  confined 
in  the  waterless  dungeon,  i.e.  in  heathen  districts  where 
they  arc  cut  off  from  worship  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  Pss.  G3i, 
686)  ;  these  must  return  to  the  stronghold  of  Judah] 
where  they  will  be  safe.  For  once  again  the  declaration 
is  made  to  them,  as  it  was  to  their  fathers  (Is.  402*), 
that  they  shall  receive  double  compensation  for  all 
that  they  have  suffered.  13  describes  tho  revival  of 
Jewish  power  under  Jonathan  and  Simon.  The  Lord 
has  made  Judah  His  bow,  tho  rest  of  tho  land  His 


arrow ;  He  will  brandish  as  a  javelin  the  sons  of 
Zion  against  tho  Greeks,  and  will  make  them  as  it 
were  His  sword  (cf.  Pss.  GO?,  108s). 

IX.  14-17.  An  independent  section  belonging  to  the 
same  period  as    11-13,   f>f  which  it  may   be  a  later 
expansion.     Tho  imagery  of  14  is  derived  from  older 
prophecy,  e.ry.  Am.   Ii4,  22.     By  tho  "whirlwinds  of 
the  south  "  perhaps  merely  violent  storms  are  intended, 
but    there    may    be   a    reference    to    the    Maccabean 
campaign  against  Edom  which  is  probably  referred  to 
in   Is.  b'3i-6*.      Indeed    this  pas  .age  in  its  .savagery 
strongly  resembles  that  magnificent  but  terrible  de 
scription.     For  "  devour  "  road  "  prevail  "  (LXX)  and 
for  "  they  shall  drink  .  .  .  wine  "   read  "  they  shall 
drink  their  blood  like  wine  "  (LXX).     Tho  sacrificial 
blood  was  dashed   against  the  corners   of  tho  altar. 
The  phrase  "  sling  stones  "  is  obscure  and  probably 
corrupt ;    we  should  expect  some  description  of  the 
Jews'  enemies. 

X.  If.  An  isolated  fragment  addressed  to  the  nation 
in  the  time  of  its  deepest  distress,  probably  during 
the    persecution    under    Antiochus    Epiphanos.     Tho 
heathen  prognosticate™  have  foretold  a  peace  which 
has  not  come  to  pass  ;    yet  even  in  tho  direst  straits 
tho  Lord  can  save.     Even  when  tho  winter  rain  has 
not  fallen,  and  the  time  of  harvest  is  approaching,  He 
can  send  a  rain  which  will  bring  fertility  to  the  land. 
The  figure  of  tho  rain  is  probably  proverbial.     The 
term   "  teraphim  "  (p.  101)  might  bo  employed  in  tho 
post-exilic  period  to  designate  idols  by  men  accustomed 
to  use  the  language  of  Scripture. 

X.  3-12.  This  is  made  up  of  several  fragments. 
yi  is  apparently  the  beginning  of  a  denunciation  of 
Israel's  leaders  founded  upon  E/.ek.  34,  whereas  3?) 
describes  tho  Lord  as  visiting  His  distressed  sheep, 
and  making  them  as  his  warhorse.  Tho  cue  which  has 
caused  36  to  be  attached  to  3,7  is  the  word  "  visit," 
which  tho  EV  renders  "  punish  "  in  the  first  instance. 
The  Jewish  sheep  became  warhorses  in  the  Maccabean 
struggle. — 4,  which  is  a  later  insertion,  presents  con 
siderable  difficulty. — 4a  apparently  means  that  Judah 
possesses  all  tho  requisites  of  an  autonomous  state  ; 
the  last  clause,  however,  seems  to  mean  that  tho 
foreign  exactors  of  tribute  will  depart  from  the  land 
(cf.  Us,  1  Mac.  ISaGff.).— 5  originally  followed  3;  it 
describes  tho  Macoabcan  victory,  tho  description 
being  continued  in  7. — 6  is  an  insertion  from  another 
source,  though  perhaps  of  tho  same  date. 

X.  8-10.  A  Prediction  of  the  Return  of  the  Disper 
sion. — "  Will  hiss,"  or  better,  "  will  whistle  "  (i.e.  as  a 
signal),  is  perhaps  suggested  by  Is.  5z6,  7i8.     Tho  sow 
ing  of  Israel  among  tho  nations  may  imply  tho  increase 
of  Israel,  as  seed  increases  when  it  is  sown  (cf.  Hos.  £23). 
ii  is  an  independent  prediction  of  the  return  of  tho 
dispersion,  perhaps  by  the  author  of  9i-8.     For  "  the 
sea  of  affliction  "  read  with  Wellhausen  "  the  sea  of 
Egypt,"  i.e.  the  Gulf  of  Suez.     Tho  smiting  of  the  sea 
is  here,  as  in  Is.  11 15,  a  metaphorical  description  of  tho 
removal  of  the  political  obstacles  in  tho  way  of  the 
return  of  the  dispersion.     Assyria,  as  is  stated  above, 
means  the  Syro-Greek  empire  (cf.  Ezr.  622,  Is.  11  n*, 
192 3f. ).    This  passage  strongly  resembles  Is.  1 1 1  if.    For 

'  they  shall  walk  up  and  down  "  the  LXX  has  rightly 
"  they  shall  make  their  boast.'' 

XI.  1-3.  The  strongholds  of  the  Syro-Greek  empire 
are  taunted  with  the  failure  of  their  power.     The  cedars 
of  Lebanon  and  the  oaks  of  Bashan  are  a  constant 
metaphor  for  that  which  is   lofty  and   powerful   (cf. 
Is.  £13).     For  "  the  strong  forest  "  a  probable  correc 
tion  is  "  the  forest  of  Bozrah,"  i.e.  not  the  Edomito 
town  but  the  Bosora  of  1  Mac.  526,  the  modern  Busra, 


22  miles  SE.  of  EdreL  The  shepherds  and,  with  a 
cnango  of  metaphor,  the  young  lions  are  the  heathen 
rulers.  The  pride  of  Jordan  "  hero  and  elsewhere 
means  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Jordan  valley 
which  afforded  cover  for  the  wild  beasts.  The  passage 
means  that  the  heathen  rulers  may  howl  in  somfw 
and  anguish,  since  their  strongholds  can  no  longer 
protect  them. 

?i  *~™ '  toWstpileal  Sketch  in  Figurative  Lan- 
age.— The  author  here  assumes  the  role  of  the  chief 
actor  in  the  events  he  is  describing,  and  .sneaks  in  the 
nrst    person.     Unlike    Zechariah,    but    h/ accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  later  apocalyptic  school    he 
does  not  mention  by  name  the  personages  to  whom  he 
roxors.     They  must,  however,  have  been  easily  roco- 
nisable   by  his  readers.     We  have   here  a  soliloquy 
spoken    by   one    who    plays    the    part    of   the    chief 
shepherd,      i.e.   ruler   of   Israel.     This  ruler  is  not, 
however  supreme,  for  ho  mentions  those  who  buy  and 
eel!  the  sheep,  and  also  the  sheep's  "  own  shepherds  " 
who  are  evidently  Jews  like  himself.     Unfortunately 
the  text  is  not  only  corrupt,  but  also  mutilated  :    for 
tho  tiiree  shepherds  "  are  mentioned  as  though  they 
had  been  previously  described  ;    while  some  reference 
to  the  sheep  must  originally  have  stood  between  8a 
and  86.     bmce  the  speaker  is  clearly  neither  the  Lord 
nor  the  supreme  ruler  of  Israel,  viz.  the  Syro-Greek 
king,  it  is  evident  that  the  three  shepherds  referred  to 
in  8  cannot  be  High  Priests,  for  there  was  no  Jewish 
layman  who  got  rid  of  three  High  Priests,  but  must  be 
ibordmate  Jewish  nobles  such  as  Simon  the  Ben  jamite 
and  his  satellites  (cf.  2  Mac.  34,  43).     But  if  the  "  three 
Baepherds      are  not  High  Priests,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  a  High  Priest  is  the  speaker :    and 
in  that  case  the  chief  actor  in  this  apocalyptic,  dramatic 
monologue  may  be  identified  with  the  Onias  who  was 
High  Priest  m  the  reign  of  Seleucus  IV  (2  Mac    3f  ) 
If  Josephus  confused  Onias  the  High  Priest  with  Onias 
the  founder  of  the  Temple  at  Lcontopolis  (Is.  19i8*) 
which  is  in  itself  probable,  the  "  three  shepherds  "  may 
well  bo  the  sons  of  Tobias,  who  according  to  Joseph™ 
(War,    li)   were  expelled  from  Jerusalem   by   Onias. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  have  been  cast  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  accounts  of  Onias  in  2  Mac 

is  certain  that  the  language  of  Zech.  11  is  entirely 
applicable  to  him  on  the  assumption  that  the  course  of 
events  was  as  follows  :  By  his  expulsion  from  Jerusalem 
of  the  unscrupulous  sons  of  Tobias,  Onias  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  great  Jewish  families ;  whereupon, 
being  slandered  to  Seleucus  by  Simon,  ho  was  compelled 
to  leave  Jerusalem  in  order  to  defend  himself  before 
the  king,  Seleucus  IV,  at  Antioch.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Antiochus Epiphanea  immediately  afterwards,  Onias 
was  deprived  of  the  High  Priesthood,  which  was  con- 
erred  first  upon  Jason,  then  upon  Menclaus,  who  con 
trived  to  have  Onias  murdered  at  Antioch,  a  crime 
wnich  m  the  opinion  of  many  required  expiation  before 
national  restoration  could  come.  If,  therefore,  the 
author  of  this  section  speaks  in  the  role  of  Onias,  we 
can  explain  the  details.  Onias  had  received  a  com 
mission  as  High  Priest  to  shepherd  the  helpless  Jewish 
people,  whose  position  was  like  that  of  a  flock  sold  to 
butchers  for  slaughter.  The  "  buyers  "  are  the  Jewish 
nobles  who  farmed  the  taxes  for  the  Syro-Greek  govern 
ment,  and  whose  extortion  was  unpunished  (render 
are  not  held  guilty  ") ;  the  "  seller  "  (read  the  sing  ) 
of  the  sheep  is  the  Syro-Greek  king,  who  has  no  respect 
for  the  law  of  Israel  and  says,  "  Cursed  be  the  Lord,  and 
(not  for  )  let  me  be  rich  "  («  blessed  "  is  a  euphemism 
for  "cursed"  cf.  1  K.  21 10,13,  Job  I5.ii,  25  o) 
The  sheep  a  '  own  shepherds  "  are  the  Jewish  nobles! 
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and  apparently  are  not  distinguished  from  their  buyerd 
In  6  the  apocalyptist  describes  from  a  past  standpoint 
the  horrors  decreed  by  the  Lord  upon  the  land,  which 
when  he  wrote,  had  actually  come  to  pass.     It  must 
••  kept  in  mind  that  during  the  persecution  of  Anti 
ochus  and  the  years  preceding  it,  the  poorer  Jews  were 
persecuted    by   their   fellow   Jews.     For    "verily   the 
poor  of  the  flock  "  we  must  read  with  a  different 
.ntmg     tor  the  Canaanites  "  (i.e.  merchants,  cf.  Is  23 
8  here  and  142i  used  contemptuously = hucksters)  "  of 
the  node.       The  chief  shepherd,  i.e.  the  High  Priest 
represents  his  aims  for  his  people  by  giving  names  to 
his   two  shepherd's  staves   (cf.   Ps.    234),  much  as  a 
modern    cartoonist    represents    Cabinet    Ministers    as 
carrying    parcels    inscribed    with    the    names    of    the 
measures  which  they  are  promoting.     The  one  staff  is 
called       Beauty,     or  more  correctly  "  Pleasantness," 
and  denotes  the  bearer's  aim  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  people  by  cultivating  happy  relations  with  the 
surrounding    peoples,  Philistine,,    Edomites,    etc.,    on 
whose  friendliness  the  peace  of  the  Jews  largely  de- 
pended.     The    second    staff,    denominated    "Bands" 
represents   the   High   Priest's   aim   to   promote   unity 
among  his  own  people.     But  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  promote  peace  and  to  protect  his  people  fi<om  the 
extortionate  nobles  who  were  Jews  only  in  name,  he 
failed  to  secure  support.     He  despaired  of  the  sheep 
he  had   tried   to   shepherd,   and   they  for  their   part 
wished  TO  get  nd  of  him.     At  last  he  felt  that  his  posi 
tion  was  untenable,  and  that  he  must  give  up  his 
attempt  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the  neio-n- 
bouring  peoples      (N.R-ln  9  the  Hob.  is  not  nec^es- 
sarily  as  peevish  as  EV  implies.)     Although  his  action 
could  be  misrepresented,  it  was  understood  to  have 
been  dictated  by  conscientious  motives  :    "  the  sheep 
merchants  that  watched  me  knew  that  it  was  the  word 
oi  the  Lord." 

A  man  beset  by  powerful  enemies,  however,  knew 
that  his  case  was  hopeless,  if  he  had  no  other  claim 
to  acquittal  than  innocence,  and  was  unable  to  offer 
a   substantial    bribe.     The   shepherd's   appeal   to    the 
iheep  to  give  him  his  wages  is  a  curious  instance  of 
Hebrew  disregard  of  consistency  in  metaphor  when 
the  meaning  is  plain.     Probably  Onias,  before  leaving 
Jerusalem  for  Antioch,  appealed  to  his  sympathisers  to 
provide  him  with  funds.     The  result  was  utterly  in 
adequate^  since  the  wealthier  Jews  were  mostly  inclined 
to  Hellenism.     The  sum  was  so  miserably  small   that 
it   is    symbolically   represented   as    "  thirty   pieces   of 
silver,     i.e.  according  to  Ex.  21 32  the  piece  to  be  paid 
as  compensation  for  injury  to  a  slave.     It  was  in 
sufficient  to  aid  Onias,  and  he  accordingly  cast  it— 
not  to  the  potter,  who  would  be  the  last  person  likely 
co  be  working  in  the  house  of  the  Lord-but  into  the 
treasury    (see    mg.)      Despairing   of   maintaining   any 
longer  the  unity  of  his  nation,  the  High  Priest  breaks 
in  pieces  the  staff  which  symbolises  his  aim  in  thi« 
respect      Probably  "  Jerusalem  "  should  be  read  for 
israe        m   14,   since  the   breach  was  between  the 
Hehemsers  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Hasidmns  who  were 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  country  districts. 

XI.  15-17.  The  author  does  not  pursue  further  the 
itpry  of  the  good  shepherd,  but  proceeds  to  describe 
m  similar  terms  an  evil  successor.  Whether  he  has  in 
view  Jason,  the  immediate  successor  of  Onias  or 
Menclaus  who  succeeded  Jason,  cannot  be  determined  • 
probably  the  latter  is  meant.  15,  which  is  somewhat 
tersely  worded,  means  "  Take  again  the  gear"— i  e  the 
staves  symbolical  of  theaims-— "of  a  shepherd  "  but  this 
time  of  a  foolish,  i.e.  a  morally  bad  one.  The  curse 
on  the  bad  shepherd  is  perhaps  suggested  by  1  S 
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231.  (See  2  Mac.  13.)  It  is  thought  by  sonic  scholars 
that  the  fragment  1115-17  is  continued  in  187-9,  hut 
more  probably  the  latter  is  an  independent  composition 
of  the  same  period.  Its  position  in  the  third  collection 
of  prophecies  .supports  this  Iwpothcsis. 

XII.-XIV.  A  Collection  of  Prophecies  Composed 
throughout  in  Prose  in  the  Apocalyptic  Style. —The 
writers  adopt  a  past  standpoint  from  which  they 
describe,  as  if  they  were  still  future,  events  already 
past  at  the  moment  of  writing,  as  well  as  their  antici 
pations  for  the  actual  future.  They  are  thus  able  to 
show  the  connexion  between  the  recent  distress  and 
the  peaee  and  prosperity  which  they  anticipate  in  the 
near  future.  Zcch.  12-14  is  often  described  as 
"  oschatological,"  allowably  so  if  "  eschatology  "  be 
understood  merely  as  the  ideas  concerning  the  end  of 
an  existing  political  situation  and  t-ho  coming  of 
another.  But  the  conditions  which  the  writers  expect 
in  the  future  are  not  essentially  different  from  those 
which  already  exist.  What  they  describe  is  not  a 
material  heaven,  but  a  peaceful,  and.  consequently, 
glorified  earth.  Those  passages  which  seem  to  imply 
the  passing  away  or  radical  alteration  of  the  physical 
universe  are  seen  on  a  closer  examination  to  be  merely 
metaphorical.  The  language  of  the  apocalyptists  is 
largely  derived  from  the  older  Scriptures,  and  is  in 
telligible  only  to  those  who  read  those  Scriptures 
sympathetically.  How  far  some  of  the  paragraphs  in 
12-14  are  homogeneous  cannot  be  determined.  The 
repetitions  may  be  due  to  a  combination  of  fragments 
of  different  authorship.  In  sense,  however,  12J  13i-6 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  continuous  passage. 

XII.  In  is  an  editorial  heading  probably  added  when 
the  two  collections  9-11,  12-14  wore  appended  to  tho 
earlier  book  of  Zechariah.  Tho  text  of  this  section  is 
corrupt  in  places,  but  the  sense  is  on  the  whole  elear. 
We  liavo  reference  both  to  the  earlier  days  of  the 
struggle,  when  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Hellenisers  and  the  heathen,  while  the  Maccabees,  who 
derived  their  forces  from  the  country  districts,  were 
fighting  against  tho  Syro-Greek  government,  and  also 
to  the  time  when  Jerusalem  as  a  whole — with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  only  surrendered 
in  141  B.C. — was  in  the  hands  of  tho  Maccabees,  and 
Jewish  power  was  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  tho 
neighbouring  peoples  as  well  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  government.  Jerusalem  became  a  "  cup  of  reel 
ing"  to  all  tho  peoples,  when  tho  Maccabcan  leaders 
inflicted  their  appalling  blows  on  Philistia,  Edom, 
Ammon,  etc.  The  MT  of  zb  is  untranslatable.  It 
cannot  mean  that  Jndah  will  take  part  in  tho  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  for  20  represents  Jerusalem  as  already  a 
bowl  of  reeling  to  the  neighbouring  peoples,  and  there 
fore  already  in  Jewish  hands.  The  context  implies 
that  Judah  should  be  described  as  supporting  those 
who  hold  Jerusalem.  3  repeats  tho  statement  of  za 
with  a  change  of  metaphor.  Those  who  attack  Jeru 
salem  find  themselves  crushed  as  it  were  beneath  a 
burdensome  stone.  The  metaphor  was  perhaps  sug 
gested  by  an  actual  incident  in  some  great  quarry  such 
as  that  of  Baalbec,  a  huge  stone  having  injured  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  transport  it.  Tho  descrip 
tion  of  all  the  nations  as  gathered  together  against 
Jerusalem,  which  is  a  constant  feature  of  the  late 
apocalyptic  literature,  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the 
Syro-Greek  empire  of  most  of  the  nations  known  to  the 
Jews.  This  empire  is  actually  described  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  as  consisting  of  "  all  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages."  The  figures  of  the  horses  and  riders  and 
the  smiting  with  blindness  are  derived  from  the  older 
Scriptures  (c/.  2  K.  618).  Read  in  46  "  as  for  all 


the  house  of   Judah,  I  will   open    their   eyes."    The 
"  chieftains  of  Judah"  will  be  the  Maccabean  leaders, 
but  for   "  chieftains  "    read   "  thousands,"    i.e.   clans.' 
The  word  rendered   "  strength  "    (5)   occurs  nowhere 
else  ;  for  "  arc  my  "  wo  should  probably  read  "  have." 
6  describes  the  achievements  of  the  Maccabees.     They 
wore  a  small  fire,  but  kindled  a  great  matter,  working 
havoc  among  the  neighbouring  peoples,  and  restoring 
Jerusalem,  i.e.  its  loyal  Jewish  population  whom  tho 
Hellenisers  had  expelled.     In  future  the  Lord  will  so 
protect  the  city  that  the  family  of  its  most  feeble 
inhabitant  will  have  a  stability  like  that  of  David's 
dynasty  (cf.  2  S.  7,  Ps.  89-oif.,  Is.  553).     The  term 
"  house   of   David  "    may   denote    merely   the   ruling 
classes  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  who  occupied  the  position 
once  held  by  the  family  of  David.     But  since  in  10 
and  12  it  is  mentioned  as  sharing  in  tho  nation's  guilt, 
and  the  Maccabean  leaders,  who  were  in  command  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time,  would  hardly  have  been  so 
described,    tho   phrase   is    perhaps   to"  be   understood 
literally.     It  is  evident  from  the  NT  that  tho  family 
of  David  was  not  extinct  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  and 
in   the  Maccabaean  age  its  members   may   well  have 
been   included  in  the  aristocracy  oven  if  they  were 
subordinate    to    the    sons    of    Tobias    in    wealth    and 
influence.     Perhaps,  like  the  latter,  they  had  adopted 
Hellenism,  and  put  forward  their  claims  as  descendants 
of  David  only  when  the  Maccabean  achievements  had 
brought  tho  idea  of  Jewish  independence  within  tho 
sphere   of   practical    politics.     No    conclusion   can   bo 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Books  of  Maccabees  on 
the   matter,   for  they  are  strongly  partisan,  and  are 
considerably  later  than  the  events  which  they  record  ; 
while  Joscphus,  as  his  many  contradictions  show,  is 
by  no  means  an  infallible  guide.     In  the  OT,  as  in  tho 
NT,  we  have  first-hand  information,  though  given,  it 
may  be,  only  in  hints,  of  events  and  movements  on 
which  later  documents  are  silent.     In  10  read  "  him  '" 
(ntfj.)  for  "  mo  "  ;    the  sentence  is  perhaps  somewhat 
mutilated.     Tho  writer  regards  the  troubles  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  as  due  to  tho  guilt  which  rests  on  the 
country  in  consequence  of  some  murder,  guilt  which 
can  be  expiated  only  by  general  mourning  and  fasting. 
The  name  of  the  victim  is  not  given,  but  it  was  evidently 
wc-11  known  ;    and  since  the  guilt  involves  tho  whole 
land,    the    murdered    person    must    be    the    head    of 
Judaism,  i.e.  a  High  Priest.     It  is  true  that  Onias  was 
murdered  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Antioch  ;   but  since 
tho  murder  was  planned  by  a  Jew,  and  was  duo  to  his 
failure  to  find  support  among  his  own  people,  the  whole 
nation  might  well  bo  regarded  as  responsible  for  it. 
The  house  of  Nathan  and  the  house  of  Levi  are  clearly 
prominent  among  the  Jewish  aristocracy,  but  we  have 
no  information  about  them. 

XIII.  1-6.  The  result  of  the  national  repentance  is 
the  removal  of  guilt.  The  figure  of  the  fountain  is 
perhaps  suggested  by  E/ek.  47.  The  first  sign  of 
Judah's  true  restoration  will  be  the  abolition  of  all 
idolatry  and  of  the  "  spirit  of  uncleanness,"  i.e.  Greek 
disregard  of  Hebrew  laws  of  purity.  There  will  also 
be  a  total  abolition  of  all  the  professional  prophets  who, 
like  modern  fortune-tellers  and  palmists,  traded  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  foolish.  Tho  utter  disrepute  into 
which  the  prophetic  order  had  fallen  was  due  to  the 
abandonment  by  the  better  teachers  since  Ezra's  time 
of  the  older  forms  of  prophecy  for  the  exposition  of 
the  written  Scripture.  In  other  words,  the  true 
prophets  had  become  scribes,  while  those  who  merely 
prophesied  for  a  livelihood  still  carried  on  the  calling 
which  they  had  brought  into  disrepute.  Some  of  the 
scribes  were  no  doubt"  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
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prophets,  but  since  they  no  longer  spoke  in  the  authori 
tative  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  it  seemed  to 
their  contemporaries  that  the  era  of  prophecy  had 
passed  away  (cf.  Pa.  74y,  1  Mac.  U4i).  The 'writer 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  those  who  "  wear  a 
hairy  garment  to  deceive  "  will  bo  no  more  tolerated, 
and  when  the  popular  indignation  against  thorn  will  bo 
so  great,  that  even  the  parents  of  one  who  claims  to  bo 
a  prophet  will  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  him  to 
death.  Then  if  anyone  bo  accused  of  prophesying  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  wounds  like  the  self-inflicted 
lacerations  which  the  prophets  exhibit  as  a  proof  of 
their  inspired  frenzy,  he  will  prefer  to  charge  himself 
with  disgraceful  conduct  rather  than  admit  the  truth, 
and  will  pretend  that  the  wounds  have  been  inflicted 
on  him  in  somo  vile  debauch.  The  word  rendered 
"  friends  "  means  elsewhere  "  lovers  "  and  that  in  a 
bad  sense.  A  different  vocalisation  would  give  the 
sense  "amours";  i.e.  the  false  prophet  will'  pretend 
that  he  has  been  wounded  by  the  indignant  relatives 
of  the  victims  of  his  lusts.  ( J.  G.  Frazer  (Adonis,  Attis, 
Os-ms,3  i.  74f.)  thinks  that  the  "wounds  between  the 
arms  "  were  "  marks  tattooed  on  his  shoulders  in  token 
of  his  holy  office,"  the  "  lovers  "  being  the  Baalim.  The 
shoulders  aro^  among  some  primitive  peoples  "the 
sensitive  part  "  of  the  medicine-man,  and  are  often 
"  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  small  marks,  like 
dots,  set  close  together." — A.  S.  P.] 

XIII.  7-9.  A  short  fragment,  parallel  partly  to  11 15- 
17  and  partly  to  14.     The  "  man  of  the  Lord's  fellow 
ship  "  can  scarcely  be  anyone  but  a  Hish  Priest.     For 
"  smite  "  read  as  in  Mk.  1427,  "  I  will  smite."     There 
is  no  actual  condemnation  of  the  shepherd,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  Onias  or  Menelaus  is  referred 
to.     In  8f.  the  harrying  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
Maccabjean   struggle   is   described.      The   writer   esti 
mates   that  two-thirds   perished.     The  survivors  had 
indeed  passed  through  the  fire,  and  their  fiery  trial  had 
not  been  in  vain.     From  141  B.C.  onward  there  was  no 
fear  of  Judah's  lapsing  into  idolatry. 

XIV.  The    Tribulation    of    the    Struggle    against 
Heathenism  and  the  Glorious  Future  which  may  be 
Anticipated. — It  is  noteworthy  that  tho  writer  con 
siders  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem  as  a  "  day  of  the 
Lord."     if.  describes  the  affliction  of  Jerusalem  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Maccalxean  successes  which  aro  re 
ferred  to  in  3.     The  sense  of  what  follows  is  hopelessly 
obsccre  in  MT  and  EV  owing  to  the  mispronunciation 
of  the  Heb.  consonants  in  5.     The  thought  of  "  flight  " 
is  hero  altogether  out  of  place.     Following  tho  pro 
nunciation   adopted   in   LXX,   we   may   render    5    as 
follows  :     "  And  the  valley  of  my  mountains  "   (but 
read  "  tho  valley  of  Hinnom  ")  "  shall  be  stopped  up— 
for  the  valley  of  tho  mountains  shall  reach  unto  Azel — 
yea,  it  shall  be  stopped  up  as  it  was  stopped  up  by  the 
earthquake,"  etc.     In   order   to   understand   this   de 
scription,    it    must    be    remembered    that    a    Hebrew 
allegorist  used  names  of  actual  places  for  his  purpose, 
and    that    our   author    is    addressing    those    who    aro 
familiar  with  tho  ancient  Scriptures.     Here  the  writer 
has  specially  in  mind  Ezckicl's  allegory  of  the  living 
water  issuing  from  the  Temple  hill  and  transforming 
tho  whole  district  to  the  east  (a  natural  figure  of  the 
heathen  world  of  Asia)  by  tho  outflow  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Zion.     Ezekiel's  allegory  was  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  tho  only  spring  in  Jerusalem 
rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  tho  Temple 
stood.     But  since  the  water  of  this  spring  flows  by 
the  valley  of  tho  Kidron  through  a  desert  gorge  into 
tho  deep  depression  of  tho   Dead  Sea,  a  scoffer  or 
despondent  person  might  maintain  that  tho  limited 
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effect  of  such  a  stream  was  a  fair  measure  of  the  possible 
influence  of  Jewish  religion  on  the  heathen  world  of 
Asia.  A  river  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect  would 
require  tho  removal  of  tho  Mount  of  Olives  which  rises 
before  Jerusalem  on  the  east,  and  which,  since  moun 
tains  are  a  constant  metaphor  for  obstacles,  naturally 
suggested  a  hindrance  to  tho  flow  of  living  water.  But 
just  as,  at  the  Israelites'  entry  into  tho  land  of  Canaan, 
the  Jordan  ceased  to  bo  an  obstacle  so  soon  as  the  foot 
of  tho  Lord's  priests  were  dipped  into  its  waters,  so, 
when  the  Lord's  return  to  Jerusalem  is  made  manifest, 
when  His  feet  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives, 
the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  living  water  will  be 
removed,  the  mountain  cleaving  asunder,  so  as  to 
leave  a  vast  channel  in  tho  midst  through  which  the 
water  may  flow  to  tho  regeneration  of  the  heathen 
world  on  the  east.  In  the  second  century  B.C.,  how 
ever,  the  Jews'  thoughts  were  directed  not  only  to 
Asia,  but  also  to  the  countries  about  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  accordingly,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  should  bo  made  low,  in  order  that  the  living 
water  might  reach  the  east,  so  it  was  necessary  that 
tho  valley  W.  of  Jerusalem  should  bo  exalted  in  its  SE. 
outlet,  in  order  that  the  water  might  flow  also  to 
tho  W. 

8  seems  to  bo  misplaced,  and  should  probably  bo 
read  immediately  after  the  words  "  Uzziah  king  of 
Judah."  The  identification  of  tho  valley  of  Hinnom 
is  uncertain  ;  it  may  be  the  Tyropcaon  which  runs  up 
into  tho  heart  of  Jerusalem  immediately  W.  of  the 
Temple,  or  the  valley  which  bounds  the  W.  and  SW. 
parts  of  Jerusalem.  Both  these  valleys  at  their  upper 
end  bend  somewhat  to  the  W.  The  writer  here 
pictures  one  of  thorn  as  blocked  up  at  its  S.  end,  so 
that  no  water  can  flow  out  in  that  direction,  and  pro 
longed  at  its  upper  end  till  it  reaches  Azol,  i.e.  probably 
Beth  Ezel  (Mi.  In)  near  the  Philistine  plain.  Josephus 
states  that  in  the  landslip  caused  by  the  earthquake 
in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Am.  li),  at  a  place  called  Eiv:go 
(probably  En  Rogel),  near  tho  junction  of  the  Kidron 
and  the  western  valleys,  a  large  portion  of  tho  mountain 
fell  away,  blocking  up  the  roads  and  the  king's  garden. 
— 5.  The  Lord  my  God  shall  come :  read,  "  The  Lord 
God  of  Israel ' '  or  some  similar  expression. — -with  thee : 
recad  with  LXX,  "  with  him." — holy  ones:  the  use  of 
this  term  for  the  heavenly  host  is  characteristic  of 
late  Hebrew;  cf.  Job  01,  P;-.  89.5,;,  Dan.  4i3,  813. 

6-9.  Tho  text  of  6  has  suffered  considerably.  Tho 
passage  perhaps  originally  read  :  "  there  shall  not  bo 
light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold  and  frost  "  (see  mg.). 
In  any  case  the  sense  is  clear.  We,  who  live  in  a 
temperate  climate  and  in  a  well-policed  society,  find 
it  difficult  to  realise  the  hardships  of  life  in  ancient 
Palestine,  where  the  struggle  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
was  made  harder  by  tho  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
(Gen.  SLfo),  and  when  darkness  was  a  time  of  anxiety, 
since  a  robber  might  at  any  time  dig  through  the 
mud-built  walls  (Job  24i6,  Mt.  620  mg.)  and  rob  and 
murder  (Jn.  lOio).  Night,  therefore,  was  a  natural 
metaphor  for  a  time  when  tho  wicked  might  work 
their  will  unchecked.  The  writer  looks  forward  to 
future  peace  and  ordered  government,  when  there  will 
be,  as  it  were,  continuous  day,  a  state  of  security  un 
broken  by  periods  of  "  darkness,"  i.e.  of  risk  of  injury, 
and  when  at  evening  time  there  will  be  "  light'," 
i.e.  safet3\  This  state  of  blessedness  will  come  to  pass 
when  tho  Lord's  law  is  recognised  in  all  tho  land,  and 
the  Jewish  creed  (Dt.  64)  will  be  everywhere  acknow 
ledged.  There  will  no  longer  be  any  tendency  to 
identify  Yahwch  with  foreign  deities,  or  to  worship 
the  Yahweh  of  one  place  as  distinct  from  the  Yahweh 
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of  another,  but  His  worship  will  bo  uniform  throughout 
the  country  (9). 

IGf.  The  writer,  ignoring  his  former  allegory  of  the 
cleaving  of  the  iit.  of  Olivea  and  the  blocking  up  and 
prolongation  woatv.T.rd  (;f  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  repre 
sents  all  Judah  as  transformed  into  a  plain  from  its 
N.  frontier  Geba  to  Himmon  (i.e.  En  Hiinmon,  Nch.  11 
!<.),  Jos.  1032;  pot-haps  tlio  niodorn  Umm  er-rurnaimn, 
i)  miles  N.  of  Beersheba),  Jerusalem  alone  being  lifted 
up  above  the  surroundinir  oountrv  in  order  to  show  its 
spiritual  pre-ominenen  (>/.  Is.  2  2,"  Mi.  4i).  Benjamin's 
gate  (Jer.  37i;.f.)  was,  of  course,  in  the  N.  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  probably  near  the  E.  coiner.  The 
place  (or  site)  of  the  (ir.st  or  (former)  gate  is  apparently 
mentioned  an  tho  \\T.  boundary;  "unto  the  corner 
gate  "  seems  to  be  a  further  description  of  it  ;  it  is 
mentioned  in  2  K.  Hi-;,  2  Ch.  20o,  Jer.  31 38.  Tho 
tower  of  Hanancl  (mentioned  Xeh.  ,'h,  1230)  appears 
to  have  been  near  tho  KE.  comer  of  the  city."  Tho 
king's  winepresses  were  probably  ru-.u  the  king's  garden 
(Neh.  815).  Tho  dimensions  of  Jerusalem  are  thus 
given  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  S.  Tho  uttor 
impossibility  of  reconeiium-  the  details  of  one  allegorical 
description  with  those  of  another  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  writer  had  no  idea  of  being  understood  literally. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  unlike  the  authors  of  9-12,  he 
ignores  Samaria. 

^  12-15.  The  Punishment  of  the  Heathen  Opponents  of 

Jerusalem.— This  desenjJMn  also  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  The  forces  arrayed  against  the  .)"ws  came 
to  nothing  as  though  by  inlernal  consumption.  i3f. 
appears  to  bo  misplaced,  and  should  apparently  stand 
between  2  and  3.  Tho  mention  of  Judah  as  fighting 
;i»'ains1  Jerusalem  if  quite  natural  in  a  description  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  tho  struggle,  but  out  of  place  after 


a  description  of  the  earlier  stages  of  tho  restoration  of 
Jerusalem. 

16-19.  The  Conversion  of  the  Hsathen  and  the 
Punishment  of  those  who  Fall  to  Observe  the  Ordi 
nances  of  the  Jewish  Faith.—  For  the  thought,  cf.  T«.  (56. 
The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is 
not  quite  obvious.  Probably  it  was  the  only  feast  which 
those  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  from  Jerusalem 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend,  for  it  marked 
the  end  of  the  agricultural  year,  whereas  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem  at  Passover  or  Pentecost  would  sadly  inter 
fere  with  harvest  operations.  It  is  somewhat  'strange 
that  tho  threatened  punishment  of  a  failure  of  rain  is 
in  accordance  with  a  popular  superstition  ;  for  tho 
pouring  of  water  on  the  altar  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nae !•.•.-:,  though  it  may  not  have  been  originally  so  do- 
sig'K-d,  was  commonly  regarded  as  producing  rain.  In 
18  read  the  LXX  and  Syr.  text  (see  trig.}.  Since  Egypt 
is  practically  rainless,  it  is  threatened  with  a  different 
punishment,  viz.  that  of  tho  nations  which  have 
opposed  -Jerusalem. 

20f.  The  Future  Purification  from  Heathenish  and 
Sinful  Elements. — Hitherto  horses  have  been  regarded 
as  symbolical  of  influences  opposed  to  the  law  of  tho 
Lord  ;  henceforth,  however,  the  very  horses  shall  be  as 
holy  as  the  Jligh  Priest's  mitre  (Ex.  28^6),  and  the 
Temple  will  be  so  scrupulously  kept,  that  every  pot  in 
it  will  be  as  frro  from  pollution  as  tho  altar  bowls 
which  receive  tho  sacrificial  blood  ;  indeed  so  free  will 
Jerusalem  be  from  anything  unclean,  that  those  who 
come  up  to  keep  the  feasts  may  use  any  pot  taken  at 
random  for  tho  cooking  of  tho 'sacrificial  flesh.  Then 
there  will  lie  no  more  mercenary  priests,  such  as  Jason 
or  Monolaus,  buying  their  ofiie'e  ;  there  will  no  moro 
be  a  Canaanito  or  huckster  in  tho  house  of  tho  Lord. 
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Name  — Malachi  ("  my  messenger,"  cf.3i)  may  be  • 
abbreviation  of  Malachiah  («  messenger  of  Ya  1")    but 
neitlwrname  is  found  elsewhere,  and?' 

book  is  real' 


period, 


r,  contemporary  indeed  with  Ezra  end 
is  shown  oy  its  condemnation  of  mixed  mama °cs  a 
iefaulting  tithe-payers  (./.  Ezra  9f.,  Neh.  13).°  "310* 

Ool74*  r°  ™aCtUaI  ac(luaintan^  with  the  Priestly 

ode  (444),  it      may  merely  reflect 
towards  the  ordinances  of  P  "  ;   see  ?. 


- 

458    or  f      H  th°  Way  for  Ezra's  ^rk  in 

S*  or  rr  VC-  JOmVab°Ur  °*  E2ra  and  Nehcmiah  in 
*44,  or  for  ISehemiah's  second  visit  of  reform  in  43'> 
A  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  each  of  the  three 
suggestions.  Koto  that  though  it  stands  last  in  our 
version  lt  is  neither  last  in  the  HebC  arrangement! 
written.  ^  mean3  thC  latCSt  °f  the  OT  book^  tob! 

thn  *wn  ?Stf  ^  aDd  Charaeterisiie5.~The  prophecy  is 
the  work  ol  a  man  who  in  a  disenchanted  aee  and 
amidst  a  discontented  people  endeavours  to  recall  £s 

C  v  fnd  the  ,pnCSts  wore  the  «Wef  offenders. 
Already  we  seem  to  note  the  rise  of  a  lax  scentioil 
and  cosmopolitan  party,  the  forerunners  of'thelE ]£ 
fing  faction  of  the  Moooabean  age.  Against  thSe 
Malaohi  comes  forward  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
pious  remnant,  the  little  band  of  Yahweh's  faithful 
adherents  who  strove  to  comfort  each  other  in  the 

^anvTnSf-V  ,H°  J008,^  dwoU  ^  Se  f"  ^e 
any  length      Yahweh  will  corno  to  His  Temnle  as 

s  potecto  f'^  Hag"  aud  Zech'  had  suSedj 

as  i  rotector.  The  judgment  is  one  on  Israel,  and  will 
sift  the  pure  metal  from  the  base.  Apart  from  the 
specific  reference  to  Edom,  "  Malaohi  "  does  not^k 
of  world-judgment;  indeed  he  contrasts  I  raefiin- 
favourably  with  the  Gentile  world  (Inf.).  What  dh 

>f  Jewish  history  he  ia   no   mere  formalist ;    he  is 
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B  i  icercly  concerned  for  tho  spirit  that  underlies  and 
finds  express  on  in  the  observances  for  which  ho  pleads 
His  brief  writing  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  ffitit 
sheds  on  the  condition  of  Jud«a  in  the"  midd  e  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  but  for  its  revelation  of  a  courageous 
standard-bearer  of  righteousness  at  a  time  when  slack 
ness  was  the  prevailing  fashion.  We  do  not  find  in 
him  the  eloquence  or  the  imaginative  power  of  some 
of  the  older  prophets,  but  his  words  are  always  ford 
and  direct,  and  the  similes  and  imagery  wMch  he  uses 

Sturf'ofls^/0-   ^    P^-       A    characterise 

atuie  of  his   styie   LS   the   dialectic   treatment  of  a 

.subject  by  question  and  answer,  e.g.  I2i.,6i.,  2i3f.,i7. 

Literature.— For  books  on    all  the  Minor 
(GentCBeral  BibIio"raPhic^     Commentaries  : 

T>  •    ,  i  r\  i    '         J        '  *    ^-^^t"   (J-CG)  *    (c) 

-xJcsKior.      Other    Literature :    Articles  in   Dictionaries' 
and  Lncyclopsedias,    Introductions    to     OT    and    the 
Prop  lets  ;  Bennett,  Religion  of  the  Post-exilic  Prophes 
D.  Jiacfadyen,  The  Messenger  of  God  •  J   T   M      '    " 

Ttirnlnnii  r.r    ^^f,ls,„^.:  /Trn-i  -"••  \.    Q     -r     '— • 

^»  )   9      O«      J 


three  short  pieces  in  hand  (Zech.  9-11  12-44 
and  Mai.).  The  first  two  were  anonymous,  and  J£ 
bably  the  thud  as  well,  but  the  first  had  an  openiS 
^use  which  served  as  a  title  and  also  as  a  model  fof 
titles  for  the  other  two.  These  tho  compiler  supplied 
(Zech.  12i .Mai.  li),  added  Zech.  9-11  and  12-14  to 
SairSiol  T^'  andPa,de  llis  ^maining  pamphlS 
the  twelfth!  a  ^  Style  °f  ltS  °Wn'  into 

I.  2-5.  Yahweh's   Love  for  Israel.— This  truth  is 
questioned  by  some  of >  the  prOpliet's  contemporarie 
who  are  then  reminded  of  tho  contrasted  fortunes  of 
010  nations  descended  from  Jacob  and  Esau      These 
peoples  (Israel  and  Edom),  sprung  from  twin  brothers 
neoldT1^  ad3acent  lands,  might  have  been  ex 
pected  to  share  equally  m  Yahweh's  favour,  but  the 
v  f"5        df  °  atlon        of    Edom    (probably    by    the 
Nabatean  Arabs,  who  drove  the  Edomites  away  from 
their  ok    territory  to  the  district  S.  of  Judahfhence 
called  Idumaea)  shows  that  Yahweh  metes  out  differ 
ential  treatment.     He  will  frustrate  any  attempt  on 
Edom  8  part  to  reoccnpy  its  former  territory,  and  men 
will  recognise  that  Yahweh  is  great,  not  only  in  Israel" 
but  beyond  it.     The  reason  for  this  disparate  action 
is  found  m  the  different  religious  temperaments  of  the 
two  peoples,  which  perpetuate  those  of  their  eponyms 
Edom   reproduced   the   "profanity"   of  Esau-    they 
were  a  people  undisciplined  and  unspiritual,  with  no 
sense  of  the  sanctities  of  life  ;    Israel,  like  Jacob,  had 
many  and  grave  defects,  yet  withal  a  true  realization 
Gods  nature  and  will,  and  a  sense  of  kinship  and 
communion  with  Him  (Gen.  2019-34*).      The  mutual 
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jealousy  ami  hostility  of  the  two  peoples  finds  frcquen. 
expression  in  OT,  e.g.  Ob.  10-14,  Ezi-k.  3»,  Jer.  49, 
Is.  34,  63. 

2b  and  3  are  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  1)13.—  •;•  y«  » 

emphatic  ;    in<j.    should    be   followed    exccpo 

second  note  in  4.  ,„,  . . 

I   6-II.  16.  Israels  Disregard  of  tms  Love.— 

section    falls    into    two    parts,    one    dealing    Witl 
priesthood  (l6-29),  the  other  with  the  people  (2io-i6). 
Yahweh  has  not  received  the  honour  due  to  a  fathei 
from   a   son,   or   to   a    master   from   a   servant, 
priests  (note  the  sudden  application,  6)  have  brought 
His  service  into  contempt  by  offering  polluted      bread 
(an  archaic-  cxpro    i  <\>   uPon  1: 

altar.     Thev    bring    imperfect    and    inferior    aumuus 
which    wen'    forbidden    by    the    Law    (Lev.    2220-24) 
and  whieh  they  would  not  think  of  offering  to  their 
Persian    governor.     They  see    no    harm   m    this 
sav)    "it   is   nothing    serious"    (h)~  but    the   prophet 
ironically   asks   them    whether   they   think   God    will 
"accept  their  persons,"   i.e.  receive  them  favourably 
(Heb.    "lift    up    the    face"    of    a    supplant).     Ihey 
might  as  well  shut  the  Temple  doors  and  cease  trom 
tho°  task  of  ouVring  these  unworthy  and  unpalatable 
sacrifices.     Yahweh  prefers  the  religious  earnestm 
the  Gentiles  to  tiie  insincerity  of  Israel,     n 
prediction   (as  AY  and  m<j.}    but   a    contrast    (<;/.    i 
existing  in  MalaeWs  own  time  ;    perhaps  he  had  con* 
into  contact  with  the  comparatively  pure 
ism  "  of  the  Persians.      His  remark  is  an  anticipation 
of  Peter's  word  in  Ac,  1035-     ^  expression  »/<//  ntinc 
need  not  be  forced  so  as  t<»  presuppose  a  Divmo  revels 
tion  and  to  refer  to  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  as  being 
more  mindful  of  Yahweh  "  among  the  heathen 
their  lax  compatriots  were  at  Jerusalem.     Ihis  would 
involve  our  interpreting  "  incense  "  and  "  ottering      in 
the  sense  of  prayer  and  praise.     Nor  need  we  wit 
early  Christian  writers  like  Justin  (Trypho,  §  41)  a; 
IrcruBUB    (IV.    xvii.   5)    see    here    a    prediction  of  the 
Eucharist.     Malachi's  point  is  thai'  among  the  Gentili 
there  were  inonotheists,  and  that  when  offerings  were 
presented  to  God  as  Our,  they  were  accepted  by  Yahweh 
as  presented  to  Him.     In  contrast  to  their  earnestness 
the  priests  of  Israel  not  only  offer  unworthy  gilts,  but 
regard  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  as  a  bore,  a  mere 
wearisome  routine.     They  "  snuff  at,"  i.e.  mill  at  or 
despise  the,  altar  (13  ;  rf.  Ps.  10S,  Hag.  !<,). 
are  included  (14)  in  the  charge  of  disrespect  amountii 
to  deceit— a  man  vows  a  valuable  male  animal  and 
then    redeems    his    vow    by    offering    an    inferior    or 
blemished  beast.     2 1-9  turns  again  to  the  priests  am, 
shows  how  unworthy  they  are  as  descendants  of 
whose  covenant  fear  of  God  had  issued  in  faithful  and 
reverent  service  (6).     Unless  a  speedy  and   thor< 
reformation    is    forthcoming,    Yahweh   will   sen 
curse  upon  them  and  openly  disgrace  them  ;  nay,  tr. 
retribution  is  BO  certainly  determined  that  10  may  I 
regarded  as  already  brought  about  (9).  -; 

I.  6.  Read, with  LXX,  "a  servant  feareth  his  master.' 

7.  Inthatyosay,  not  literally  but  virtually;  "  ye  act 

as  though  "  (so  in  12).— 8.  with  thee :  LXX,  "  with  it. 

9    this :   these  unworthy  offerings.    Follow  mg.  ui  first 

note,  text  in  second.— 10'.  an  offering :  the  Hob.  word 
(miiihah)  is  properly  a  complimentary  present  such  as 
might  be  offered  by  a  political  subject.  It  came  to  be 
used  of  tribute  offered  to  God  sometimes  in  a  general 
sense  (including  animals), sometimes  (as  in  P)  specifically 
of  the  cereal  or  "  meal  "  offering  (Lev.  2i-3¥).  Here  the 
context  makes  it  clear  that  the  wider  sense  is  intended. 
—11.  incense  is  oHered:  lit.  "  it  is  incensed  (or  burnt), 
it  is  offered."  Perhaps  "  it  is  offered  "  is  a  glosa  on 


the    rare    expression    that    precedes.     Bead,       and   a 
reverent   offering   is   made   into   sweet  smoke  in   my 
mmc  »_i2.  Of.  on  7.— the  fruit  thereof,  even  his  meat : 
the  two  expressions  are  not  dissimilar  in   the  Heb. 
One  may  be  a  gloss.     "  Meat  "  is  archaic  for  "  food 
—II.  3/1  will  rebuke  your  seed:  i.e.  make  your  held 
unfruitful.     But  as  priests  were  not  tnlers  of  tno  soil 
we  may,  changing  the  Heb.  vowel  points,  read  with 
LXX   "rebuke  your  arm"    (mg.).     A  further   slight 
chance  yields  "  hew  off  your  arm  '    (cf.  1  b.  -31)  ;    in 
•mv  case  their  functions  and  authority  are  threatened. 
The    following    words    threaten    a    greater    indignity. 
For  "  sacrifices  "  read  "  pilgrimages      (Lx.  2314-17). 
4.  that  my  covenant  might  bo  with  Levi :    that  my 
covenant  with  the  tribe  of  Lcvi  might  stand  firm.  _  As 
in  '5\  so  here  and  in  8,  Malachi  has  in  view  the  wider 
connotation  of  the  term   "  Levite  "   as  used  in  Dt 
according  to  which  every  member  of  the  tribe,  t/wo 
facto,  possessed  priestly  rights.     The  narrower  sense 
is  found  in  P,  which  rigidly  limits  the  priesthood  Lo  tno 
descendants  of  Aaron  and  makes  the  Levites  a  suboith- 
..;..  order.-  5.  Head  with  Driver,  "  My  covenant  was 
with  him  :   life  and  peace,  and  1  gave  them  unto  him  ; 
fcar,  and  ho  feared  me."     Yahweh  gives  His  priests 
o  and  prosperity,  they  in  turn  give  Him  rever 
ence —6.  The  law  of  truth:    sound  oral  counsel  on 
matters  of  religion.     So  in  7— «io  true  priest  is  skilled 
knowledge  of  the  Law  on  its  ethical  and  c*re- 
monial  sides  (cf.  Has  Blessing  on  Levi  m  Dt ;33s-ii).— 
9  base:  abased,  humiliated.— but  have  had  respect  oS 
persons:     apparently   the    priests   had   been   open   to 
bribery  (cf.  Mi.  3ii),  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  read, 
"  nor  respect  me."  ,     , 

II    10-16    Israel  further  repudiates  Yahweh  s  love 
bv  the  common  practice  of  the  divorce  of  native  wives 
do     13-16)    in   order   to   marry    foreign   women    (ii, 
rf  Vzr    9f    Neli    1323i!:.).     Such  conduct  violates  the 
Ldexistuig  between  the  children  of  the  All-Father^ 
and  profanes  the  covenant  by  which  Yahweh  separated 
Israel  to  Himself  from  other  peoples.     The  words 
Israel  and  in  Jerusalem  "  are  glosses      The  treachery 
is  towards  Yahweh  ;   "  strange,"  i.e.  foreign,  marriages 
implv  foreign  cults,  and  Yahwch's  holiness,  or  holy 
thing  (i.e.  Israel    itself)  or  Yahweh's  sanctuary  (mg.) 
is  profaned   by  such  sins.     May  such  offenders    the 
Heb    of  12  has  an  optative  force)  be  stripped  of  all 
friends  and  supporters;    "him  that  waketh      (i.e.  a 
watchman  or  sentry)  "  and  him  that  answcreth      is  a 
proverbial  expression  (rf.  1  K.  21»)  meaning  everyone 
Or  we  mav  with  a  slight  vowel  change  follow  LXX  and 
read  "  witness  and  answerer  "  (cf.  Job  1322)— may  he  be 
legally  outcast.     This  suits  the  next  clause— may  he 
be  sinritually  outcast,  with  no  one  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
for  him.     The  tears  of  13  will  bo  those  of  the  divorced 
wives,  though  some  authorities  instead  of  insomuch 
read    "  because,"  in  which  case  the  tears  are  those  of 
the  people  who  have  been  visited  by  some  token  of 
Divine   displeasure.     They   ask   Wherefore   (14)   does 
not  Yahweh  accept  our  offerings  ?— thy  companion,  i.e., 
a  fellow-member  of  thy  tribe.-thy  covenant  may  mean 
either     the    marriage   contract   or   tho    covenant    be 
tween  Israel  and  Yahweh. 

15a  is  di 

tho  internreiauon  wm^i*  maw  -"-  —-- 
Abraham.  RV  means  that  though  God  could  have 
made  as  many  men  as  He  liked,  He  made  one  only 
because  the  godly  seed  which  He  sought  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  union  of  a  single  human  pair : 
mg.  means  that  no  man  who  had  a  particle  of  the 
spirit  of  God  (or  of  reason,  moral  sense)  has  evei 
faithlessly  put  away  his  wife.  A  man  who  seeks  gcdly 


LilAJl    dll<-.*-      J-  CVI.A  »»  ^*i»  .  , 

di  ffioult  and  probably  corrupt.     We  may  omit 
roretation  which  makes  "  the  one      refer  to 
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children  is  thereby  stayed  from  divorcing  his  partner. 
With  slight  emendations  (Wellhausen,  Nowack)  read, 
"  Hath  not  one  God  made  and  preserved  to  us  the 
spirit  (of  life)  ?  And  what  doth  the  One  seek  ?  A 
seed  of  God "  (i.e.  children ;  cf.  Ps.  1273).  This 
means  that  when  our  wives  bear  us  children  wo  have 
fulfilled  Yahweh's  purpose  and  our  own  :  wo  may 
not  discard  our  wives  because  they  are  no  longer 
fresh  and  fair.  The  Hebrews  married  early. — to  your 
spirit  (156  and  i6b)  is  rather  "  in  your  mind."- — that 
covereth  his  garment  with  violence :  there  seems  some 
allusion  hero  to  the  primitive  custom  by  which  to 
throw  one's  garment  over  a  woman  was  to  claim  her 
as  a  wife  (Ezek.  lf>8,  Ru.  3y).  The  Kor'an  speaks  of 
a  wife  as  a  husband's  garment  and  vice  versa.  The 
whole  passage  (2io-i6)  is  the  most  outspoken  con 
demnation  of  divorce  in  OT ;  it  is  intermediate 
between  Dt.  24 1-4  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (Mk. 

102-12). 

II.  17-111.  6.  The  Coming  of  Judgment.— This  pas 
sage  is  addressed  to  those  of  the  prophet's  contempo 
raries  who  were  so  perplexed  by  the  state  of  things 
around  them  that  they  had  become  sceptical  of  God's 
jusikeL.    The  times  were  out  of  jofrvE,  prosperity  was 
the  lot  of  the  wicked  instead  of  the  righteous.     Their 
querulousness  became  a  burden  to  Yahweh,  so  that  Ho 
announces   His  immediate  intervention  ;    the  day  of 
Yahweh,  long  regarded  as  the  uanacea  for  alt  Israel's 
ills,  is  about  to  dawn.     MaTachi,  liKTAmos  (5i8)  and 
other  prophets,  stamps  the  popular  conception  with 
an  ethical  value.     Yahweh  is  even  now  sending  His 
forerunner,    possibly  to  "bo  identified  with  Elijah  [45 ) 
but  probably  more  like  "  Yahweh's  angel "  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books,  who  is  often  almost 
one  with  Yahweh  Himself.     So  here  "  the  Lord  .  .  . 
even  (mg.)  the  messenger."     Perhaps  wo  should  dis 
tinguish  between  "  my  messenger  "  and  "  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant."     The  phrases  whom  yo  seek  (cf.  2 17, 
Where  is  the  God  of  judgment  ?)  and  whom  ye  delight 
in    (or   desire)    are   parallel.     The   Gospels    (Mt.    llio 
=  Lk.  727,  Mk.  12)  cite  3ia  in  reference  to  John  the 
Baptist.     The  judgment  is  to  be  a  time  of  purifying 
and  cleansing — like  a  fierce  crucible  in  which  the  silver 
is  separated  from  the  base  elements  of  the  alloy.     By 
"  soap  "  is   meant   lye,  water  alkalised   by  vegetable 
ashes.     The    judgment    will    begin    by    purging    (lit. 
straining)  the  corrupt  priesthood,  and  be  effective  (3!) ; 
it  will  then  pass  on  to  attack  evildoers  of  different 
kinds  among  the  people.     It  is  a  mission  of  cleansing, 
not  of  destruction  (cf.  Jer.  30n)  ;    Yahweh's  love  of 
the  house  of  Jacob  (cf.  laf.)  is  unchanging. 

III.  7-12.  Tithes    and    the    Divine    Blessing. — The 
people  cannot  hope  to  win  God's  favour  so  long  as  they 
withhold  God's  dues.     When  the  tithes   (Dt.    12i7f., 
1422-29*,  Nu.   1821-32*,  Lev.  2730-33*  ;  see  p.  99 — 
Malachi   presupposes  the  stricter  legislation  of  P  as 
represented  in  the  two  latter  passages)  are  paid  in  full  to 
the  Temple  treasury,  the  curse  of  locusts  (tne  devourer, 
n)   and  drought  shall   be   removed,  and   showers  of 
blessing  shall  make  the  land  fruitful.     The  word  used 
for  offerings  (8)  is  terumah  (see  HDB,  "  Offering,"  5) 
and  here  means  gifts  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 


strictly  includes  tithe.  It  is  often  wrongly  translated 
"  heave-offering." 

III.  13-IV.  3.  The  Final  Triumph  of  Righteousness. 

—The  prophet  hero  returns  to  the  complaint  of  those 
who  thought  that  religion  did  not  pay  (with  14  cf.  2i7). 
They  had  "  kept  God's  charge,"  faithfully  observing 
their  religious  duties,  and  even  wearing  the  sackcloth 
and  ashes  which  marked  humiliation  and  penance. 
Yet  it  in  the  arrogant  and  lax  members  of  the  com 
munity  (cf.  Ps.  1192i,5i,  etc.)  that  do  well;  they 
challenge  God's  judgment  by  their  evil-doing,  yet  it 
does  not  fall  upon  them.  Such  were  the  words  of 
pious  Jews  in  Malachi's  day  (the  first  word  of  16  should 
bo  "  thus "  or  "  these  things  "  (LXX)  instead  of 
"  then  "),  and  Yahweh,  ever  mindful  of  His  people, 
prepared  a  record(c/.  the  custom  referred  to  in  Est.  6 if.) 
so  that  He  may  not  fail  to  do  them  justice  when  the 
hour  strikes.  In  the  day  of  His  action  ("  the  day  on 
which  I  do  "  or  "  act  ")  they,  the  true  Israel,  will  be 
His  pcculium  or  special  private  possession,  and  while 
the  sons  who  have  been  rebellious  and  disloyal  are 
punished,  those  who  have  been  faithful  in  service  will 
bo  protected.  Men  will  "  return  and  discern  "  (i.e.  they 
will  once  more,  as  in  the  good  old  times,  see)  virtue 
rewarded  and  vice  punished  ;  the  moral  distinctions 
will  no  longer  be  obliterated  or  blurred.  Indeed,  the 
arrogant  and  wicked  will  bo  totally  destroyed  like  a 
prairie  or  a  forest  on  fire.  But  the  righteousness  of 
the  God-fearers  (or  of  God  Himself)  will  shine  forth 
conspicuous  to  all,  like  the  sun,  and  in  its  beneficent 
rays  all  their  affliction  will  be  healed.  Wo  may  note 
that  the  Babylonian  Shamash,  the  sun-god,  was  con 
ceived  of  as  the  god  of  justice,  and  that  Assyrian, 
Persian,  and  Egyptian  monuments  represent  the  solar 
disc  with  wings  issuing  on  either  side,  his  (2)  is  simply 
the  archaic  form  of  "  its  "  ;  Malachi  is  not  definitely 
predicting  Christ,  or  indeed  any  personal  agent. 
Exulting  in  their  vindication,  the  godly  will  bo  as 
vigorous  and  joyful  as  young  calves  turned  out  from 
the  dark  stall  to  the  sunny  meadow.  Alongside  this 
picture  is  the  grimmer  one  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked 
(cf.  Is.  6624). 

IV.  4-6.  Conclusion. — The  book  closes  with  an  ex 
hortation  to  observe  the  Torah  or  instruction  given 
through  Moses  ;  the  mention  of  Horeb,  a  Deuteronomic 
trait  (P  prefers  Sinai)  perhaps  indicates  that  Malachi 
has  especially  in  mind  the  moral  and  spiritual  teachings 
of  Dt.     These,  if  faithfully  observed,  would  heal  the 
sti'ifo  spoken  of  in  6,  and  avert  the  impending  doom. 
Before  the  judgment  falls,  another  way  of  escape  is 
promised  :    Elijah  will  reappear  (with  5   cf.   Jl.   231), 
to   set  right  the  social  and  family  discord   which  is 
wrecking  the  community  (cf.  Mi.  7i-6).     The  frequent 
references  to  Elijah  in  the  Gospels  (e.g.  Mk.  9nf.,  1635 
Lk.   117,  Mt.  Hi4,  Jn.  121,25)  show  how  largely  the 
prophet    bulked    in    late    Jewish    thought.     See    also 
Ecclus.  48i-n,  Justin  Martyr,    Trypho,  §§  8,  49,  and 
Schiirer,   §   29.     In   G   m<j.,    "  with  "   necessitates   our 
supplying  "  to  God  "  in   the  text ;    mg.,   "  land  "   is 
better  than  "  the  earth  " — Malachi  is  speaking  of  Israel. 
It  is  possible  that    these  three  concluding  verses  are 
an  appendix  to  the  whole  "  Book  of  the  Twelve." 
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TEN  or  a  dozen  writers,  with  contributions  ranging 
from  0-4  per  cent.  (Jude)  to  28  (Luke),  have  given  us 
the  NT.  Naturally  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  them  in  language  and  style.  Yet  there  are 
many  characteristics  of  the  Greek  they  use  which  find 
no  complete  parallel  in  all  the  vast  mass  of  extant 
Greek  literature.  The  significance  of  this  uniqueness 
is  a  problem  which  has  only  approached  solution  in 
our  own  day. 

Classical  Greek  literature  begins  with  Homer  (say 
tenth  century  B.C.),  and  ends  (as  generally  reckoned) 
with  Aristotle  (died  322  B.C.).  The  dialects  of  the 
writers  differ  ;  but  when  the  great  names  of  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Herodotus  are  put  aside,  we  find  nearly 
all  the  rest  credited  to  Attic,  the  dialect  of  Athens,  tho 
brain  of  ancient  Greece.  But  Greece  had  almost  as 
many  dialects  as  there  were  towns,  and  we  know  them 
from  thousands  of  inscriptions,  which  make  an  immense 
literature  of  themselves,  a  field  few  classical  students 
tread.  They  represent,  when  largo  allowance  is  made 
for  formulas  and  the  stiff  language  of  political  or  legal 
documents,  the  actual  speech  of  the  people  from  whom 
they  emanated  ;  and  the  reading  of  them  shows  us 
that  little  Greece  was  as  much  of  a  Babel  as  was 
England  under  the  Heptarchy.  This  strife  of  tongues 
practically  died  out  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Free  communication  always  destroys  dialect  differ 
ences,  as  we  see  in  modern  England.  When  Greece 
was  united  perforce  under  the  rule  of  Macedon,  and 
Greeks  from  all  parts  sought  their  fortune  abroad,  a 
standard  dialect  grew  up  veiy  rapidly.  Both  political 
and  intellectual  leadership  determined  which  dialect 
should  survive.  Just  as  in  England  the  dialect  current 
in  the  triangle  of  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford 
became  the  standard,  so  Attic  wore  down  all  rivals, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  a  new  "  Common  Greek. 
There  were  plentiful  traces  of  other  dialects,  especially 
Ionic,  the  old  language  of  Greek  Asia  Minor  ;  and 
features  peculiar  to  Athenian  speech  were  prone  to 
disappear.  This  Common  Greek  became  the  universal 
language  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  an  age  in  which  Greece 
proper  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  Greek  culture, 
now  spreading  all  over  the  Roman  world.  Before  the 
first  century,  this  Greek  became  a  world  language,  a 
universal  medium  of  communication  from  the  confines 
of  India  to  Rome,  and  almost  all  round  the  Mediter 
ranean.  A  world  language  was  ready,  in  ''  the  fulness 
of  the  time,"  for  the  preaching  of  a  world  religion. 

Meanwhile,  as  literary  appreciation  grew,  without 
any  literary  output  that  could  even  distantly  rival 
that  of  the  golden  ago,  the  classical  literature  became 
increasingly  canonical  for  all  who  wrote  books  or  read 
them.  To  write  in  the  language  of  the  past  was  the 
ambition  of  every  litterateur.  Epic  poets  like  Apol- 
lon'iis  of  Rhodes  copied  Homer,  Theocritus  wrote  his 
lovely  pastorals  in  Doric,  or  even  the  ^Eolic  of  Sappho  ; 
while  prose  followed  uniformly  the  Attic  of  Plato  and 


Demosthenes.  In  all  cases  the  attempt  to  write  in 
an  archaic  style,  only  known  from  books,  naturally 
produced  plentiful  errors,  which  our  more  scientific 
study  can  discover  with  ease.  But  increasing  care 
was  taken  to  eliminate  them.  Rhetoricians  studied 
and  taught  the  rules  of  style  ;  and  grammarians  com 
piled  elaborate  works  to  enforce  the  use  of  words 
employed  by  "  good  ''  writers,  as  distinguished  from 
the  "  degenerate  "  forms  and  phraseology  of  the  living 
speech  of  the  day.  Their  pedantry  is  invaluable  to  us, 
who  are  concerned  rather  to  know  what  words  and 
phrases  meant  in  the  ordinary  evcry-day  Greek  of  tho 
ago  when  Paul  preached  in  Greek  to  people  who 
neither  wrote  books  nor  read  them. 

A  priori,  wo  should  feel  sure  that  NT  writers,  with 
such  a  constituency  to  reach,  would  avoid  an  artificial 
and  archaic  language,  and  would  use  that  which 
ordinary  people  could  not  fail  to  understand.  Their 
books  have  rarely  the  smallest  semblance  of  treatises. 
They  wrote  for  immediate  needs,  in  a  world  they 
thought  near  to  its  end,  and  they  had  neither  time 
nor  taste  for  literary  canons.  But  since,  for  us, 
"  Greek "  means  almost  exclusively  Greek  books, 
written  in  classical  language,  or  artificially  imitating 
that  language,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  interpretation 
of  tho  NT  should  bo  coloured  unduly  by  our  knowledge 
of  a  Greek  five  centuries  older  than  its  own.  There 
are  not  a  few  points  in  which  tho  superior  classical 
scholarship  gathered  since  1(511  actually  introduces 
mistaken  renderings  into  RV  and  RVm,  from  which 
instinct  and  tho  Latin  Vulgate  had  delivered  less 
instructed  predecessors.  Wo  have  always  to  remember, 
in  reading  tho  great  commentators  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  their  exact  definitions  of  the  meaning  of 
a  word  or  tho  force  of  a  grammatical  construction 
may  bo  cogent  for  tho  age  of  Plato  but  altogether 
obsolete  for  that  of  Paul.  It  is  almost  as  if  a  learned 
German  were  to  translate  a  Kipling  story  with  a 
Shakespearian  Grammar  and  a  Chaucer  Glossary  at  his 
elbow. 

The  scientific  study  of  Hellenistic  Greek  is  a  develop 
ment  of  our  own  time.  Tho  Athenian  savant,  G.  N. 
Hatzidakis,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  exact  analysis  of 
tho  popular  Greek  of  to-day,  which  proves  to  bo  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  popular  Greek  of  nineteen  cen 
turies  ago.  The  late  Professor  Thumb,  of  Strassburg, 
has  traced  the  development  of  the  Common  Greek  from 
the  earlier  dialects,  and  the  relation  of  Modern  Greek 
to  its  ancestry.  Professor  Adolf  Deissmann,  of  Berlin, 
supplied  in  his  Bibelstudien  (1895)  tho  fertile  hint 
which  has  opened  to  us  a  whole  library  of  new  material 


affinity 

of  tho  NT.  It  was  because  these  documents  were  not 
meant  for  publication,  and  were,  therefore,  written 
in  the  unadorned  natural  language  of  daily  life.  This 
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hint  has  been  plentifully  developed  by  Deissmann 
and  other*  for  tho  XT  vocabulary,  and  for  the 
grammar ;  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  established 
that  we  can  more  safely  ignore.-  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  than  tho  fugitive  letters  of  professional 
men,  farmers,  or  schoolboys  from  the  ago  in  which 
the  NT  was  written.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  going 
too  far,  and  undervaluing  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  literature.  But,  by  virtue  of  contemporary  date 
and  popular  character,  the  non-literary  monuments 
establish  their  right  of  veto  against  any  conclusions 
based  on  the  ancient  lileiature  alone.  A  largo  number 
of  words  hitherto  peculiar  to  the  NT,  or  at  most  to 
that  and  the  LXX.  are  now  proved  by  their  occurrence 
in  the  papyri  to  have  been  elements  in  the  popular 
vocabulary,  excluded  from  literature  by  a  canon 
analogous  to  that  imposed  upon  the  .Revisers,  who 
wore  forbidden  to  employ  words  not  current  in  a 
classical  literature  nearly  three  centuries  old. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  there  is 
anything  peculiar  to  NT  Greek,  when  its  essentially 
vernacular  elements  have  been  allowed  for.  Except 
Luke,  all  the  NT  writers  were  Jews,  and  (with  the 
further  exception  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews)  spoke 
Aramaic.  Paul  himself  .spoke  it  (Ac.  222  ;  <f.  Phil.  85), 
but  must  have  been  ;»t  least  equally  at  home  in  Greek 
from  the  first.  Mark  and  the  author  of  Rev.  only 
used  Greek  as  most  Welshmen  in  Wales  use  English — a 
second  language  mure  or  less  imperfectly  and  unidio- 
matically  acquired  for  dealings  with  outsiders.  !!;!- 
tween  these  extremes  stand  the  other  NT  writers. 
Lk.,  Ac.,  and  Heb.,  though  their  writers  probably 
spoke  no  Semitic  tongue,  were  open  to  Semitising 
influence  through  the  Greek  OT.  which  suffered  largely 
from  over-literal  renderings  of  the  Hebrew.  Tho 
biblical  language  thus  produced  had  for  Luke  tho 
sort  of  glamour  that  obsolete  archaisms  of  the  AV 
have  for  us.  He  not  only  quoted  them,  as  did  all  the 
NT  writers,  but  he  instinctively  imitated  their  style 
when  his  narrative  moved  among  Palestinian  scenes. 
Ho  seems  also  to  have  preserved  unidiomatic  features 
duo  to  witnesses  from  whose  lips  lie  took  down  stories 
of  Jesus  and  the  Twelve.  We  find  him  preserving 
uncultured  forms  which  he  found  in  the  rough  Greek 
of  the  source  known  as  Q  (see  p.  072),  altered  in  Mt. 
to  more  literary  forms.  But  where  Luke  is  telling  his 
own  story  independently,  with  no  motive  for  colouring 
his  language  after  the  LXX,  ho  uses  the  Common 
Greek  of  educated  men's  daily  speech,  with  very  slight 
concessions  to  the  writing  style.  Not  even  these  are 
found  in  Paul,  whose  habit  of  dictating,  combined 
with  the  casual  character  of  his  letters,  made  his 
writing  practically  identical  with  his  speaking.  This 
has  been  shown — especially  by  Nageli's  detailed  in 
vestigation  of  Paul's  vocabulary — to  be  essentially 
the  language  of  ordinary  people,  untouched  by  feature's 
of  higher  culture.  This  does  not  mean  that  Paul  was 
the  uncultured  man  of  Deissmann's  too  highly  coloured 
picture.  A  similar  analysis  of  John  Wesley's  sermons 
would  prove  him  an  artisan  :  it  is  only  that  both  great 
preachers  kept  themselves  instinctively  within  the 
range  of  the  people  they  sought  to  reach.  The  very 
fact  that  Paul  did  not  need  the  LXX  (though  he  used 
it)  for  his  study  of  the  OT,  accounts  for  the  practical 
absence  of  what  we  have  called  "  biblical  style  "  in 
his  writings.  Greek  being  for  him  at  least  as  much  of 
a  mother  tongue  as  Aramaic,  there  was  nothing  to 
prompt  him  to  use  unidiomatic  Greek  clumsily  re 
flecting  features  of  a  Semitic  language.  The  Greek  of 
1  P.  and  Jas.  is  of  much  the  same  order,  but  with  more 
trace  of  "  biblical  "  style  in  stray  phrases.  This  is 


significant  of  the  bilingualism  of  "  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,"  where  Peter  and  James  were  bred.  Peter's 
Greek  may  well  have  been  better  than  his  Aramaic 
(Mt.  2G/3),  from  tho  point  of  view  of  Jerusalem,  where 
the  u.'.;e  of  Greek  was  frowned  on  as  unpatriotic.  This 
may  account  for  the  very  rough  style  of  the  Jerusalemite 
Mai'k,  who  seems  to  have  a  foreign  idiom  perpetually 
beh  ind  his  Greek.  (There  is  no  necessity  to  take  literally 
the  phrase  "  Peter's  former  interpreter,"  applied  by 
Papias  to  Mark  (p.  681),  as  if  his  work  was  to  turn 
Peter's  Aramaic  into  Greek.)  The  very  strong  element 
of  Gentile  population  in  Northern  Palestine  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  attempts  to  determine  language 
conditions  under  which  the  NT  originated.  We  cannot 
question  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  normally  talked 
Aramaic  among  themselves  ;  but  they  must  constantly 
have  been  in  contact  with  people  for  whom  Greek  was 
the  only  medium  of  communication.  We  may  even 
conjecture  that  if  "  Matthew  put  together  the  oracles 
in  tho  Hebrew"  (i.e.  Aramaic),  as  Papias  tells  us,  it 
was  primarily  for  the  Southerners,  who  were  too 
proudly  nationalist  to  tolerate  Greek  readily.  Many 
of  tho  discourses  of  Jesus  may  well  have  been  in 
Greek  from  the  first :  so  typical  a  parable  as  the 
Prodigal  .Son  shows  hardly  a  sign  of  a  Semitic  back 
ground,  and  has  probably  been  incorporated  nearly 
as  Luke  got  it  from  some  hearer,  with  compara 
tively  little  modification,  and  perhaps  no  translation 
at  all. 

Tho  First  Gospel,  which  was  almost  certainly  written 
in  Palestine  for  Jewish  Christians,  uses  a  correct  if 
somewhat  featureless  Greek,  avoiding  vulgar  forms, 
but  allowing  nothing  of  the  specially  literary  syntax. 
The  Fourth,  however,  with  the  Johannino  Epistles 
(which  no  one  with  the  faintest  instinct  of  style  wTould 
detach  from  it),  belongs  to  a  writer  correct  enough  in 
grammar,  but  simple  to  baldness,  and  with  no  sense 
of  idiom  :  Greek  was  with  him  no  mother  tongue. 
The  phenomena  will  accordingly  fit  tho  theory  that 
the  writer  was  a  Jerusalemite.  The  Apocalypse,  on 
(very  ground  of  language,  must  be  assigned  to  another 
author,  as  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  saw  in 
the  third  century.  The  grasp  of  Greek  is  much  greater 
than  the  evangelist's,  in  largeness  of  vocabulary  and 
the  free  use  of  out-of-the-way  words.  But  the  grammar 
is  defiant  of  rules,  especially  in  concord  of  gender  and 
of  case.  Dr.  11.  H.  Charles  has  recently  shown  how 
many  of  its  mannerisms  are  duo  to  tho  literal  trans 
ference  of  Semitic  idioms.  It  might  be  the  work  of  a 
man  who  had  used  Greek  all  his  life  as  a  second  language 
and  never  from  choice,  who  had  accordingly  enriched 
his  vocabulary  without  troubling  to  cure  himself  of 
some  grammatical  faults  which  persisted  easily  when 
affecting  categories  not  present  in  his  own  native 
language — just  as  the  genders  of  French  and  German 
are  a  constant  trouble  to  an  Englishman,  speaking  a 
language  that  is  not  encumbered  with  this  useless 
survival.  There  remains  the  last-written  NT  book, 
2  P.,  which  is  unique  in  the  character  of  its  Greek. 
There  is  some  literary  flavour  in  Heb.  and  tho  Lukan 
writings,  but  they  are  from  hands  that  never  penned 
any  other  language,  and  never  went  beyond  the  higher 
spoken  style  of  educated  people.  But  2  P.  uses  a 
Greek  which  appears  to  be  learnt  from  rhetoricians  or 
from  books,  an  artificial  dialect  of  big  and  unusual 
words,  applied  without  tho  sure  touch  of  a  native. 
This  curious  medium  is  probably  responsible  for  much 
underrating  of  the  book's  worth.  It  was  written  when 
the  movement  towards  Atticism  in  literature  had  gone 
so  far  that  educated  people  despised  a  book  written 
in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Not  very  long  after,  we 
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find  Clement  of  Alexandria  deliberately  Atticising, 
in  order  to  win  the  ear  of  readers  who  would  be  deaf 
to  any  other  language.  The  writer  of  2  P.  is  not 
very  successful,  but  his  effort  may  have  the  same 
motive.  The  instinct  of  the  Church  was  well  guided 
when  through  this  fantastic  dialect  she  heard  accents 
which  made  good  the  claim  that  one  little  writing  of 
the  second  century  spoke  truly  and  representatively 
of  the  first  age  of  Christianity. 

There  are  several  directions  in  which  we  can  hope 
for  increased  understanding  of  the  problem  of  NT 
Greek.  As  publications  of  non-literary  papyri  accumu 
late,  and  of  later  inscriptions  free  from  formalism,  the 
exact  use  of  NT  words  becomes  more  assured.  Tho 
material  is  now  being  collected  in  form  accessible  to 
students  (Moulton  and  Milligan,  The  Vocabulary  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  illustrated  from  the  papyri  and 
other  non-literary  sources,  Hoddor  &  Stoughton,  1914, 
et  seq.).  Research  in  modern  Greek  dialects  affords 
Borne  hope  of  deiimiting  dialect  differences  in  the 
Common  Greek,  which  may  possibly  give  us  tests  for 
NT  criticism.  Tiie  exact  range  of  Semitiam  in  the 
NT  will  be  more  scientifically  determined  by  co-opera- 
tioii  between  specialists  in  Hellenistic  Greek  and  in 
Semitic  languages,  who  have  tended  too  much  to 
work  apart,  and  even  with  some  antagonism.  All 
this,  and  other  methods  of  study  as  yet  untried,  will 
help  us  to  realise  better  how  the  NT  spoke  to  Greek 
hearers  of  its  own  day,  to  whom  it  appealed  in  their 
own  language  as  men  could  best  understand  it.  And 
this  in  turn  will  make  us  realise  better  how  the  Book 
should  speak  to  all  the  peoples  in  their  own  mother 
tongues  to-day. 

It  remains  to  note  in  a  few  words  how  this  Greek 
language  was  fitted  for  the  highest  purpose  it  was 
providentially  destined  to  serve.  As  an  instrument  of 
expression  we  compare  it  on  the  one  side  with  Classical 
Greek  and  on  the  other  with  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 
What  have  we  gained  or  lost  by  the  fact  that  the  NT 
was  written  in  the  "  degenerate  "  Hellenistic,  as 
classical  scholars  used  to  think  it,  instead  of  the 
perfect  Attic  of  Plato — that  the  "  Logia  "  attributed 
to  Matthew  by  Papias  were  not  preserved  in  their 
original  Aramaic  but  absorbed  into  Greek  Gospels  ? 
The  first  question  is  easy.  In  the  five  centuries  Greek 
has  lost  nothing  which  impairs  it  for  its  task.  The 
old  wealth  of  inflexion  has  been  considerably  cut  down 
by  regularising  processes  which  make  the  language 
easier  without  weakening  its  expressiveness.  Some 
syntactical  luxuries  like  the  dual  number  have  been 
sacrificed  ;  and  a  variety  of  refinements  have  worn 
away.  But  with  the  loss  of  features  which  can  add 
grace  to  the  matchless  prose  of  the  golden  age  of 
literature,  Greek  has  lost  none  of  the  characteristic 
resources  which  mainly  contributed  to  make  it  the 
most  perfect  form  of  speech  the  world  has  over  known. 
It  has  become  much  easier  to  translate,  more  adaptable 
to  the  simple  needs  of  daily  life,  less  dependent  on 
elaborate  and  rhythmical  phrasing.  Its  rich  tense 
system,  with  capacity  for  expressing  shades  of  meaning 
that  are  often  as  suggestive  as  they  are  untranslatable, 


its  abundant  vocabulary  and  power  of  increasing  it  at 
will,  the  flexibility  of  its  order  of  words,  bringing  great 
facilities  for  indicating  emphasis,  its  equal  adaptability 
to  lucid  simpleness  and  sonorous  rhetoric — all  these 
and  many  more  features  of  Greek  remained  as  vividly 
present  as  ever  in  the  days  when  the  language  wag 
supposed  to  be  in  decay.  For  the  purpose  of  simple 
narrative,  such  as  that  which  fills  so  large  a  part  of 
the  NT,  it  may  bo  questioned  whether  Hellenistic  is 
not  even  superior  to  Attic  :  it  is  more  fitly  matched  in 
this  respect  with  Homer — witness  Dr.  Montagu  Butler's 
beautiful  rendering  of  the  Prodigal  Son  into  Homeric 
hexameters — or  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus. 

The  comparison  with  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  is  comple 
mentary  to  that  with  Classical  Greek.  Hebrew  is  un 
rivalled  as  a  medium  for  lucid  and  picturesque  narra 
tive,  winning  its  force  from  its  absolute  simplicity. 
It  loses  less  in  translation  than  perhaps  any  of  the 
languages  of  literature.  But  its  extraordinary  de 
ficiencies  in  the  tonso  system  are  enough  by  themselves 
to  show  the  superiority  of  Hellenistic  for  the  purposes 
of  the  NT.  Mark  and  Revelation  might  perhaps  have 
been  equally  telling  in  the  Semitic  tongue  from  which 
they  were  virtually  translated  ;  and  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  might  say  nearly  the  same.  But  Luke 
would  have  lost  much  and  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 
more  had  they  learned  Semitic  speech  for  the  expression 
of  thoughts  more  at  home  in  Greek ;  while  Paul, 
though  he  knew  the  Semitic  so  well,  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  clothe  in  that  unsuited  garb  the  "  rude 
speech  "  which  chafed  oven  at  the  restrictions  of 
Greek.  Wo  might  add  to  the  disabilities  of  Semitic 
dialects  for  the  functions  of  a  world  language  the  im 
perfections  of  their  system  of  writing,  and  the  many 
elements  of  Semitic  genius  which  would  necessarily 
remain  foreign  to  the  minds  of  men  speaking  Indo- 
European  languages. 

Literature. — Grammars:  Winer-Moulton,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Grammar  of  N  T  Greek ;  J.  H.  Moulton,  A 
Grammar  of  NT  Greek  (in  progress)  ;  Blass,  Grammar 
of  N  T  Greek 2  (the  most  recent  German  edition, 
edited  by  Debrunner,  is  better)  ;  A.  T.  Robertson,  A 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  NT  in  the  Light  of  Historical 
Research  ;  Burton,  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses 
in  NT  Greek;  Radcrmacher,  Neutestamentliche 
Grammatik  (HNT)  ;  Thackeray,  A  Grammar  of  the 
OT  in  Greek  (in  progress).  Books  for  beginners  by 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Huddilston,  and  H.  P.  V.  Nunn. 
Lexicons:  Grimm-Thayer,  A  Greek- English  Lexicon 
of  the  NT  ;  Soutor,  A  Pocket  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  NT. 
Other  Works :  Thumb,  Die  griechische  Sprache  im 
Z dialler  des  Hellenismus,  Handbook  of  the  Modern 
Greek  Vernacular,  article  on  "  Hellenistic  and  Biblical 
Greek  "  in  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  ;  Deissmann, 
Bible  Studies,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East;  G.  Milligan, 
Selections  from  the  Greek  Papyri;  Moulton  and  Milligan, 
The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament  (in  progress). 
[A  full  bibliography  up  to  1908  may  be  seen  in  the 
writer's  Prolegomena.  A  detailed  examination  of  the 
question  of  Semitism  may  be  expected  in  vol.  ii.  of 
his  Grammar.} 
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TIIB  "  Canon "  is  the  list  of  books  recognised  as 
authoritative  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
history  of  the  XT  Canon  forms  an  important  chapter 
in  general  Church  history.  It  describes  first  how  the 
Church  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  possessed  in  tho 
writings  of  the  apostolic  ago  a  XT  of  equal  authority 
to  the  OT,  and  then  how  it  decided  what  books  be 
longed  to  it.  The  study  has  also  a  direct  bearing  on 
Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  ;  it  provides  posterior 
limits  for  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  several 
books,  and  records  the  traditions  current  with  regard 
to  their  authorship. 

The  evidence  in  the  earliest  period  is  scanty  and 
largely  indirect,  though  real  coherence  is  imparted  to 
the  scattered  f  ragmen  Is  of  testimony  by  the  con 
tinuity  of  the  life  of  the  body  to  which  the  witnesses 
belong.  Wo  need  not,  therefore,  despair  of  arriving 
at  approximately  certain  results.  But  we  have  to 
look  with  especial  care  on  any  argument  from  silence. 

The  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  appealed  to  the  OT 
to  win  faith  in  a  crucified  and  risen  Messiah.  The 
Jewish  Scriptures  were  read  in  Christian  worship. 
Christian  doctrine  (e.g.  Gal.)  and  exhortation  (e.g.  Heb.) 
were  largely  based  on  them.  They  supply  a  test  for 
the  inspiration  of  any  writings  to  which  heretical 
teachers  might  appeal  (2  Tim.  3i6).  But  there  is  no 
thought  within  tiro  Church  of  any  addition  to  the 
original  deposit. 

At  the  same  time  converts  were  orally  instructed  in 
the  facts  of  the  Lord's  life,  and  made  familiar  with 
His  teaching  (Lk.  li-4,  Ac.  2035).  Words  of  the 
Lord,  where  they  were  to  be  had,  were  final  on  points 
of  doctrine  (1  Th.  415)  or  practice  (1  Cor.  712,25). 
Moreover,  the  apostles  themselves  taught  and  wrote 
as  having  authority,  and  claimed  obedience  to  the 
traditions  (2  Th.  2 15,  36)  and  acceptance  for  the  ereed 
they  had  delivered  (1  Cor.  15i,  2  Tim.  22).  One  book 
(Rev.  22 18)  claims  the  same  sanctions  as  Dt.  42. 

The  usage  of  the  first  generation  passes  on  without 
a  break  into  the  second.  A  like  authority  was  accorded 
to  words  of  the  Lord  and  the  teaching  and  example 
of  the  apostles  as  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Owing 
however,  to  the  survival  of  independent  oral  traditions, 
we  cannot  assert  that  any  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  in 
Clement  of  Rome  (A.D.  95),  Ignatius  (A.D.  115),  or  Poly- 
carp  (A.D.  115)  are  derived  from  our  gospels,  though 
"the  gospel"  in  Ignatius  seems  to  bo  a  written  document. 
In  any  case,  the  "  words  "  are  not  quoted  as  "  Scrip 
ture."  They  derive  their  authority  from  the  Lord  who 
spoke  and  not  from  the  evangelist  who  records  them. 

The  Pauline  epistles  are  indeed  quoted  by  name. 
Clement,  writing  to  Corinth,  quotes  1  Cor.  Polycarp, 
writing  to  Philippi,  quotes  Phil.  These  epistles  were, 
therefore,  in  general  circulation,  though  not  yet 
apparently  in  liturgical  use.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  special  authority  attached  to  them  except 


in  the  church  to  which  they  were  primarily  addressed. 
In  Polycarp  xii.  1,  however,  Eph.  426  seems  to  bo 
quoted  as  in  scripturis. 

When  wo  pass  from  express  quotations  to  coinci 
dences  in  thought  and  language,  the  acquaintance 
with  apostolic  writings  which  these  writers  reveal  is 
remarkable.  The  impress  of  Heb.  on  Clement,  and 
of  1  P.  on  Polycarp.  is  especially  marked ;  but  tho 
range  of  familiarity  with  Pauline  Epistles  shown  by 
all  three  is  so  wide,  that  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  a 
colk-ution  of  these  was  already  in  circulation.  Such  a 
collection  is,  of  course,  implied  in  2  P.  3i6,  but  un 
fortunately  the  authorship  and  date  of  2  P.  are  un 
certain  (p.  9l,'5).  Tho  pains  taken  to  collect  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius  show  that  tho  idea  of  such  a  collection  was 
already  familiar. 

The' dates  of  tho  other  writings  of  tho  sub-apostolic 
a '.re,  the  KpiMle  of  Barnabas,  the  "Shepherd"  of  Her 
nias,  tho  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  the  Didache 
are  more  uncertain.  We  may  provisionally  put  them, 
with  Papias  and  Basilides,  between  A.D.  125  and  140. 
During  this  period  "  the  words  of  the  Lord  "  are  still 
the  normal  authority  co-ordinate  with  the  OT.  The 
writings  of  apostles,  though  familiar  to  the  writers 
(e.g.  the  use  of  Jas.  by  Hennas),  are  not  yet  expressly 
quoted,  except  by  tho  heresiarch  Basilides.  The 
evidence,  however,  grows  more  definite  that  "  the 
words "  were  familiar  in  a  written  form.  Some 
sayings,  indeed,  are  ([noted  from  independent  sources, 
but  there  are  clear  signs  of  literary  dependence  on 
each  of  our  four  evangelists.  Barnabas  and  2  Clem, 
quote  Mt.  as  Scripture.  The  "  gospel "  in  the  Didache 
is  clearly  a  written  document.  Above  all,  Papias 
records  traditions  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  Mt.  and 
Mk.  showing  that  comparative  criticism  of  the  gospels 
has  begun  ;  and  he  takes  sayings  from  Jn.,  and  no 
doubt  other  written  sources,  as  the  text  of  his  exposi 
tions,  as  did  Basilides  in  his  Exegetica. 

We  come  now  to  Justin  Martyr,  whose  Apologies 
were  written  about  A.D.  150.  Unfortunately  his  treatise 
against  Marcion,  though  known  to  Ircnseus  and 
Tertullian,  is  lost,  so  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of 
tho  authority  he  would  have  claimed  for  the  gospels 
and  epistles  in  establishing  Christian  doctrine.  But 
he  must  have  been  familiar,  before  he  died,  with  the 
idea  of  a  NT  Canon.  For  Marcion  defined  his  position 
by  reference  to  the  apostolic  writings  which  he  was 
prepared  to  recognise  as  authoritative ;  and  in  so 
doing,  drew  up  a  Canon.  Justin  would,  no  doubt, 
have  regarded  Marcion's  list  as  defective.  Marcion 's 
list  was  meant  to  exclude  many  books  which  in  popular 
estimation  stood  on  the  same  level  as  those  which  he 
accepted.  But  at  least  from  his  time  onwards  no 
one  could  doubt  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  were, 
for  the  Church,  the  primary  authority  for  the  deter 
mination  of  apostolic  doctrine. 
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In  commending  Christianity  to  Jews  or  heathen, 
Justin  could  appeal  to  the  gospels  only  as  evidence  to 
historic  fact.  He  does  not  quote  them  by  name.  But 
he  describes  them  as  the  work  of  apostles  and  of  the 
disciple.i  of  apostles,  and  says  that  they  were  used  in 
Christian  worship.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  four  canonical  gospels.  The 
only  points  at  issue  are,  whether  he  also  used  any 
apocryphal  gospel,  or  a  gospel  harmony,  and  whether 
Jn.  stood  in  his  estimation  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Synoptists. 

The  fact  that  his  pupil  Tatian  composed  (c.  A.D.  160) 
his  Diatessaron  (or  gospel  harmony)  exclusively  from 
the  four  canonical  gospels  really  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  contents  of  his  master's  Gospel  Canon. 
Justin  was  certainly  familiar  with  many  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  including  the  Pastorals  and  lieb.  He  quotes 
Rev.  as  by  John.  In  an  argument  from  prophecy  every 
thing  turns  on  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  prediction. 

Irenseus  (rl.  175-200)  was  connected  directly  with 
the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the  school  of  John 
in  Asia  Minor  by  his  teachers  Polycarp,  Papias,  and 
Pothinus.  He  was  closely  connected  in  his  own  day 
with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Gaul,  and  Rome. 
His  evidence,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  is  fortunately  clear  and  abundant.  His  Gospel 
Canon  is  not  only  fixed,  but  he  is  prepared  to  prove  to 
the  confusion  of  the  heretics,  who  for  various  dogmatic 
reasons  presumed  to  tamper  with  it,  that  it  was  im 
possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  number  of 
gospels  to  be  more  or  less  than  four.  His  characterisa 
tion  of  the  different  evangelists  in  apportioning  the 
apocalyptic  symbols  between  them  shows  delicate  dis 
crimination,  and  seems  to  imply  a  considerable  back 
ground  of  comparative  study.  He  ascribes  even 
minute  points  in  phraseology  to  the  overriding  of  the 
Spirit.  Irenteus  also  quotes  as  Scripture  twelve  Pauline 
epistles  (omitting  Phm.  and  Heb.),  1  P.,  1  and  2  Jn., 
besides  Ac.  and  Rev. 

The  same  books  are  accepted  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  way  by  Clement  in  Alexandria,  and  by 
Tertullian  in  Carthage. 

Irenreus  also  shows  acquaintance  with  Jas.  and  Heb. 

Tertullian  and  Clement  quote  Jude.  Tertullian  re 
gards  Heb.  as  the  work  of  Barnabas,  and  excludes  it 
from  the  Canon.  Clement  accepts  it  as  fundamentally 
though  indirectly  Pauline.  He  also  uses  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter,  Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas  and  Hermas. 

The  only  books  in  our  present  Canon  not  quoted 
as  Scripture  by  one  or  other  of  these  three  are  Jas., 
3  Jn.,  and  2  P. 

The  evidence  of  the  leading  writers  can  be  supple 
mented  by  the  evidence  of  VSS  (p.601).  This  evidence 
is  important  as  expressing  not  merely  the  judgment  of 
individuals  but  the  liturgical  use  of  whole  churches. 
Unfortunately  the  evidence  for  the  earliest  period, 
where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  is  still  shrouded 
in  obscurity.  Still  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  Latin  VS  seems  to  have  contained  all  the 
books  of  our  NT  except  Jas.,  Heb.,  and  2  P.  The 
earliest  Syriac  translation  comprised  only  the  gospels, 
Ac.,  and  Pauline  epistles  (at  first  without  Heb.). 
The  date  and  contents  of  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Egyptian  VS  are  too  uncertain  to  be  adduced  here. 

The  oldest  extant  attempt  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
accepted  books  on  orthodox  lines  is  found  in  what  is 
called  the  "  Muratorian  Fragment "  on  the  Canon. 
It  is  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  document  drawn 
up,  perhaps,  by  Hippolytus  in  Rome  (c.  A.D.  200).  It 
is  sadly  mutilated  and  disarranged.  It  opens  with  a, 
comparative  study  of  the  four  gospeh,  perhaps  in 


answer  to  criticisms  of  the  "  Alogi,"  an  obscure  body 
apparently  with  Montanist  sympathies.  Then,  after 
a  short  account  of  Ac-,  it  passes  on  to  the  Paulino 
epistles.  It  is  remarkable  that  pains  are  taken  to 
show  how  letters  written  originally  for  particular  com 
munities  come  to  Lave  a  universal  application.  The 
justification  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Paul,  like  John 
in  Rev.,  addresses  seven  churches.  The  four  personal 
letters  are  an  appendix,  and  accepted  for  their  bearing 
on  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a  subject  of 
universal  interest.  The  :e  comments,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  gospels,  seem  to  show  that  the  collection  of 
Pauline  epistles  is  of  some  standing  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  reflection  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  room 
in  the  collection  for  Heb.  The  rest  of  the  list  is  in 
considerable  confusion.  It  seems  to  acknowledge  Jude, 
two  epistles  of  John,  Wisdom,  Rev.,  and,  with  some 
hesitation,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  "  The  Shepherd  " 
of  Hernias  is  commended,  but  definitely  excluded  from 
the  Canon  on  the  ground  of  its  date.  The  writings  of 
various  heresiarchs  and  two  epistles  forged  in  the  name 
of  Paul  are  repudiated  with  scorn.  There  are  certainly 
lacuna'  in  the  MS,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  stress  on 
its  omissions  except,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of 
Heb. 

To  sum  up  the  results  attained  so  far.  Before  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  the  Church  over  a  wide 
area  had  been  aroused  by  the  conflict  with  Gnosticism 
to  the  fact  that  it  possessed  a  NT  as  well  as  an  OT 
to  safeguard  the  tradition  of  apostolic  doctrine,  and 
was  already  in  substantial  agreement  as  regards  a 
large  part  of  its  contents.  The  criterion  for  admission 
to  this  Canon  was  apostolic  authorship,  with  an  ex 
tension  in  the  case  of  Mk.  and  Lk.  to  include  the  work 
of  disciples  of  apostles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conflict  with  Montanism  made 
it  clear  that  the  period  of  what  we  may  call  "  creative 
inspiration  "  was  passed.  As  we  can  see  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  Hermas,  and 
from  the  opening  sentences  of  The  Martyrdom  oj 
Perpdua  and  Felicitas,  no  "  modern  "  book  could  hope 
to  rank  with  the  deposit  bequeathed  by  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  (c/.  Eus.  Hist.  V.  xvi.  3). 

The  outstanding  figure  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
third  century  is  Origen.  He  approaches  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  scholarship.  Ho 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  his  pre 
decessors,  and  with  the  use  of  the  different  churches 
in  his  own  day.  In  theory  he  postulates  universal 
consent  as  a  condition  for  full  canonical  value  ad 
confirmationem  dogmatuin.  In  practice  he  uses  freely 
any  passage  that  illustrates  his  meaning  or  suggests 
a  fresh  point  of  view,  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  if 
the  source  from  which  he  has  drawn  it  is  of  question 
able  authority.  Tims  he  accepts  only  the  four  gospels 
as  canonical.  But  he  uses  from  time  to  time  the 
gospels  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  Peter.  The  Preaching 
of  Peter  he  explicitly  rejects. 

He  regards  Heb.  as  Pauline  in  thought,  though  not 
in  diction,  and  notices  that  it  is  not  universally  re 
ceived.  Still  if  it  is  apostolic  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
it  as  canonical  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  general  recognition. 

He  accepts  1  P.  He  regards  2  P.  as  genuine,  but 
hesitates  about  accepting  it  owing  to  its  lack  of  accept 
ance  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  He  notes  that  2  and 
3  Jn.  lack  universal  acceptance,  and  does  not  appa 
rently  make  any  use  of  them  himself.  Ho  accepts 
Jude  with  some  hesitation.  Jas.  he  ascribes  to  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.  His  hesitation  in  using  it  seems 
due  simply  to  the  deficiency  of  its  support  by  tradi 
tion.  He  accepts  Rev.  He  also  quotes  Barnabas  as 
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"  Catholic  "  and  uses  "  the  Shepherd  "  of  Hernias,  while 
acknowledging  that  it  is  disputed,  and  the  Didache. 

One  of  Origen's  pupils,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(d.  2(54),  wrote  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  essay 
in  NT  criticism  in  his  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the 
authorship  of  Rev.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  he 
started  the  theory,  which  has  taken  so  prominent  a 
place  in  later  speculation  with  regard  to  the  Johannine 
writings,  that  there  was  an  Elder  John  in  Ephcsus  as 
well  as  the  apostle.  He  wished  to  make  '•  the  Elder  " 
responsible  for  Rev. 

The  fourth  century  opened  with  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  one  special  feature  of  which  was  an 
attack  on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  did  not,  how 
ever,  produce  as  much  effect  as  we  might  have  expected 
in  forcing  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  books  on  the 
border  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale  destruc 
tion  of  MSS  in  certain  regions  had,  no  doubt,  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  NT. 

The  most  important  writer  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century  was  Eusebius  of  Csesarea.  He  inherited 
the  Origenian  tradition,  and  was  specially  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  Canon.  In  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  (c.  32-1-),  he  undertakes  (III.  iii.  3)  to  record 
Bide  by  side  with  the  successions  of  bishops  in  the 
leading  dioceses  any  traditions  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  composition  of  the  canonical  books,  to 
gether  with  instances  of  the  use  of  books  of  doubtful 
authority.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  carried  out 
his  plan  with  reasonable  consistency. 

Eusebius,  as  Lightfoot  pointed  out,  did  not  propose 
to  record  every  instance  of  the  use  of  the  generally 
accredited  books.  Such  a  task  would  have  been  at 
once  interminable  and  superfluous.  It  follows  that 
no  argument  unfavourable  to  the  genuineness  of 
any  of  these  books  can  bo  based  simply  on  the  fact 
that  Eusebius  does  not  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
its  use  by  any  ecclesiastical  writer. 

Eusebius  summarises  his  results  in  III.  xxv.  The 
books  which  he  enumerates  in  this  chapter  fall  into 
four  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  the  books  universally 
accepted,  viz.  the  four  gospels,  Ac.,  the  Pauline 
epistles  (apparently  including  Heb.),  1  Jn.,  1  P.,  and 
possibly  Rev.  In  the  second  class  come  the  disputed 
books  which  were  winning  their  way  to  general  accept 
ance,  Jas.,  Jude,  2  P.,  2  and  3  Jn.  In  the  third  class 
come  books  which  he  calls  rather  oddly  ';  bastard  "  or 
"  spurious."  They  were  substantially  orthodox,  and 
had  had  a  certain  vogue  in  reputable  quarters  in 
earlier  days,  but  their  popularity  was  waning.  No  one 
any  longer  treated  them  as  canonical.  The  list  in 
cludes  the  Acts  of  Paul,  Hernias,  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 
Barnabas,  Didache,  and  possibly  (no  doubt  he  means 
if  the  view  put  forward  by  Dionysius  should  win 
acceptance)  Rev.  In  the  fourth  class  come  various 
heretical  gospels  and  Acts,  which  were  not  even  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  "  bastard,"  but  eschewed  alto 
gether. 

Eusebius  was  a  man  of  little  originality  or  inde 
pendent  judgment.  But  he  was  widely  read  in  the 
Greek  Christian  literature  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  the  bulk  of  which  has  now  irretrievably 
perished,  and  subsequent  ages  owe  a  deep  debt  to  his 
honest,  if  somewhat  confused  and  at  times  not  a  little 
prejudiced,  erudition. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  writer  subse 
quent  to  Eusebius  had  access  to  any  fresh  source  of 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  authorship  or  claim  to 
canonicity  of  any  of  the  books  of  the  NT.  The  history 
of  the  Canon  for  the  next  three  centuries  is  concerned 
simply  with  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  different 


churches  of  Christendom  attained  to  substantial  agree 
ment  as  to  its  contents. 

The  Greek-speaking  churches  in  the  East,  Jerusalem 
as  represented  by  Cyril,  Asia  Minor  as  represented  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Alexandria  as  represented 
by  Athanasius,  accept  all  the  books  in  the  first  two 
classes  in  the  list  of  Eusebius  ;  only  Athanasius  admits, 
while  Cyril  and  Gregory  exclude,  Rev.  Athanasius  also 
allows  the  use  of  the  Didache  and  of  "  the  Shepherd  " 
of  Hernias  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens. 

The  Church  of  Aiitioch  followed  an  independent  line. 
Under  the  influence  of  Lucian  of  Saniowata  (d.  312), 
the  Canon  of  Antioch  excluded  2  P.,  2  and  3  Jn.,  Jude, 
and  Rev.  This  Canon  passed  with  Chrysostom  to 
Constantinople.  It  went  also  to  Edessa  with  Rabbula 
(d.  435)  and  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Peshitta  Syriao 
VS.  Theodore  of  Mopsuostia  (d.  428)  rejected  all  the 
Catholic  epistles  as  well  as  Rev.,  and  was  followed 
by  some  of  the  Syriac-speaking  Nestorians.  The 
missing  books,  were,  however,  added  to  the  Syriac  VS 
early  in  the  sixth  century.  They  are  contained  in 
the  Armenian  and  P^thiopic  VSS. 

The  Quini-Sextine  Council  (092)  ratified  the  list  as 
given  by  Athanasius. 

In  the  West  the  Canon  at  the  time  of  Cyprian  (d.  259) 
contained  Rev.,  but  lacked  Heb.,  Jas.,  2  P.,  2  and  3  Jn., 
and  Jude,  and  the  recognition  of  these  books  by 
Latin  writers  in  the  fourth  century  varies  in  an  inter 
esting  way.  By  450,  however,  their  position  in  the 
Canon  was  assured  under  the  dominating  influence  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  Synod  of  Carthago,  at 
•which  Augustine  was  present,  in  397  gave  concilia!' 
sanction  to  the  complete  li  -t . 

So  by  degrees  the  collection  of  sacred  writings  grew 
into  shape  by  what  looks  like  the  almost  unconscious 
action  of  the  instinct  of  the  community,  at  once 
following  and  checking  the  results  of  individual 
scholars.  Councils  spoke  only  to  ratify  results  already 
securely  attained. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  the  growth  of  the  Canon  of 
the  NT.  For  a  thousand  years  the  result  remained 
unchallenged.  And  the  Bible,  interpreted  as  a  uniform 
whole,  either  with  legal  literalism,  or  allegorically, 
shaped  the  thoughts  of  men  with  regard  to  God  and 
the  world,  and  provided  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
lives  of  states  and  individuals.  It  was  known,  how 
ever,  in  the  West  only  in  Latin,  and  remained  a  sealed 
book  to  all  but  the  learned  few. 

With  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  invention  of 
printing  came  the  era  of  vernacular  versions.  The 
Bible  became  the  people's  book,  and  played  the  chief 
part  in  producing  the  spiritual  ferment  which  broke 
up  the  existing  Church  order,  and  changed  the  whole 
face  of  Europe. 

Since  then  it  has  been  subjected  to  strange  tests. 
It  has  been  erected  into  an  infallible  oracle  and  yet 
allowed  to  speak  only  in  the  terms  of  a  narrow  con 
fessional  orthodoxy.  This  use  of  the  Bible  as  an 
instrument  of  slavery  led  to  a  natural  reaction.  It 
has,  in  consequence,'  been  subjected  to  the  fiercest 
fires  of  independent  and  often  hostile  critical  investi 
gation. 

To  speak  now  only  of  the  NT,  so  far  as  literary 
analysis  goes,  the  wave  of  destructive  criticism  may 
fairly  bo  said  to  have  spent  its  force.  In  almost  every 
case  (2  P.  is  the  only  clear  exception)  the  traditional 
judgment  has  been  endorsed  by  modern  scholarship. 
But  in  other  directions  the  effect  of  critical  study  has 
been  far-reaching.  Its  guiding  principle  is  that  the 
books  of  the  Bible  must  be  studied  on  exactly  the 
same  principles  as  other  books.  It  might  seem  as  if 


this  must  render  obsolete  the  whole  distinction  be 
tween  canonical  and  uncanonical.  But  the  more  we 
interpret  these  books  like  other  books,  and  reap  our 
reward  in  the  clear  understanding  of  the  distinctive 
message  and  abiding  significance  of  each,  the  more 
we  realise  that  they  have  in  them  an  element  which 
diiterentiates  them  from  all  other  books.  They  de 
clare,  as  no  other  books  attempt  to  do,  and  with  sure 
mastery,  the  Being  and  Character,  all  that  gives 
significance  to  the  Name  of  God.  They  give  us  a 
key  by  which  we  can  trace  His  hand  in  history  and 
grasp  the  principles  of  His  government  of  the 
world. 

If  we  give  up  the  attempt  to  identify  Biblical 
Theology  with  any  of  the  systems  that  have  been  pro 
duced  at  any  age  in  the  Church's  history,  we  find  in 
its  stead  a  revelation  of  spiritual  principles,  the  living 
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rh  i devel°Pment3   of  Christian 

thought,  and  the  tost  by  which  we  can  try  the  spirit 
of  any  system,  and  detect  and  cast  out  any  alien 
element  that  may  claim  our  allegiance.  It  assures 
true  organic  continuity  in  the  results  of  Christian 
thinking  to  the  end  of  time.  It  holds  within  it  he 
secret  both  of  permanence  and  progress 

Literature.— Gregory,    Canon    and    Text    of    NT  • 

^TQ\^aHdCan?no}1NT;  Wostoott,  Canon  of 
yf  ™ ,-  %  m  the  Church;  Moore,  The  NT  in 
the  Christian  Church;  Polkinghorne,  Ca-non  of  NT  • 
tahn  Gescliichtedes  Neutestamentlichen  Kanons,  and 
his  Grundriss;  Lmpoldt,  Geschichte  des  nentestament- 
licfien  Kanons  ;  Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte  4,  i.  372-399 
(EL  te.  from  3rd  ed.,  ii  38-62),  Die  Entstehung  des  NT- 
Articles  in  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias  and  in 
Introductions  to  NT,  especially  B.  Weiss  and  Jiiliche " 


[The  following  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  :— 
The  system  of  chapters  of  NT  now  in  use  was  invented 
;  Cardinal  Hugo  de  S.  Caro  in  1238,  and  soon  passed 
to    general    use.      The    cardinal    also    dividedP  each 
chapter  into  paragraphs  marked  by  letters,  but  this 
was    unfortunately   superseded    by   the   verse   system 


of  Geneva    and  Elzevir,  whoso  edition  of  1633  is  the 
Tase    fou  ^        '   ^  giv°8   Us  th-  weU^nown 
thought  he  had  produced  a  text  which  all  woufd 
as  final.  ^  The  labours  of  a  long  line  of  scholars  have 
d  in  a  different  conclusion.     Among  those  -t-~ 

mOSU      f311r»r»Gaa-PTillTT      n  A _T       i  t  i 


iin,  where 

—  .-.v*-^v»      tv       IA.I.H  v  ^irsif  V  .  ITi      Titlf*      tlT'Glf       ir\      \\r\ 

published  was  the  edition  of  Erasmus  (15?6  thich 
this  great  scholar  re-edited  four  times.  Other  eariv 
echtors  were  Stephanus  of  Paris,  whoso  third  edS 
(1550)  became  the  standard  text  in  England,  Beza 


n«r7\  "VT"\ViTv^™D  VTi*lw">  -oisnop  Of  Chester 
(1657)  John  Mill  (1707),  Richard  Bentlev  (1716) 
Bengel  of  Alpirsbach  (1734),  J.  J.  Griesbach  (1745-1812) 

TSm     T ^    PGid  th%."fami>"   theory'   Lachmann  (c. 

50),    Tregelles,    Tischendorf,    Westcott    and    Hort 

von  Soden    C.  R.  Gregory,  and  among  living      ' 
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THE  TEXT  AND  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


BY  DR.  J.  O.  F.  MURRAY 


THE  object  of  Textual  Criticism  in  to  present  an 
ancient  book  to  modern  readers  in  the  form  in  which 
it  left  the  hands  of  its  author. 

Textual  Criticism  is  necessary  for  students  of  the 
NT  because  the  original  copies  of  all  its  books  have 
perished,  and  the  only  way  of  restoring  their  contents 
is  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  copies,  no  two  alike, 
that  have  been  derived  from  them  by  a  long  chain  of 
transcription. 

Each  book  was  at  first  circulated  separately.  The 
formation  of  collections,  e.g.  of  gospels  and  of  Pauline 
epistles,  camo  later.  The  different  order  in  which 
the  books  arc  arranged  in  MSS  and  lists  shows  that 
those  collections  were  made  independently  in  different 
centres.  Single  volumes  containing  the  whole  NT 
were  not  produced  before  the  fourth  century. 

Each  book,  therefore,  has  a  textual  history  of  its 
own  -which  must  be  studied  separately.  The  value  of 
what  is  now  a  single  MS  is  not  constant  for  all  the 
books  contained  in  it.  Each  gospel,  for  instance,  in 
the  recently-discovered  Freer  MS  (W;  fourth  or  fifth 
century)  has  affinities  of  its  own. 

Some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accurate  transcription 
are  mechanical.  The  eye  may  lie  caught  by  the  recur 
rence  of  a  group  of  similar  letters  and  the  intervening 
words  may  in  consequence  drop  out.  The  ear,  when 
the  work  is  being  done  by  dictation,  may  fail  to 
distinguish  similar  sounds. 

In  some  cases,  mistakes  arc  due  to  mental  activity, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  arising  from  familiarity  with 
a  similar  passage  or  phrase  in  another  part  of  the,  NT 
or  OT,  or  with  a  variant  reading  in  the  passage  itself. 
In  some  cases  they  come  from  a  desire  to  improve  the 
language  or  grammar.  Sometime.-)  an  illustrative 
anecdote  has  been  noted  in  the  margin,  and  has  after 
wards  been  incorporated  in  the  text. 

When  the  books  began  to  be  translated  and  texts 
in  two  languages  were  transcribed  side  by  side,  a  fresh 
source  of  danger  was  introduced.  How  far  the  texts 
now  current  in  Greek  MSS  have  been  affected  by  it  ia 
hard  to  determine.  It  affords  a  simple  explanation 
of  a  great  many  seemingly  objectless  changes  of  phrase 
and  construction.  Dr.  Chase  has  given  strong  reasons 
for  ascribing  some  of  the  changes  in  the  Codex  Beza>  (D) 
to  Syriac  influence,  and  within  narrow  limits  the 
Greek  column  in  that  MS.  has  been  affected  by  the 
Latin  which  accompanies  it.  The  possibility,  there 
fore,  must  always  be  allowed  for. 

Changes  deliberately  introduced  for  dogmatic  purposes 
are  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  sum  total  of  variations. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  sporadic  changes 
introduced  by  the  inadvertence  or  at  the  whim  of 
particular  scribes.  The  time  came,  however,  when 
the  growing  divergence  of  text  attracted  the  attention 
of  scholars,  and  in  the  fourth  century,  and  perhaps 


even  earlier,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  uniformity 
by  systematic  revision.  Materials  were  brought  to 
gether  from  divergent  lines  of  textual  transmission 
and  combined  into  a  composite  whole.  It  would  bo 
very  convenient  if  we  could  assume  that  the  scholars 
by  whom  this  work  was  accomplished  had  a  clear 
conception  of  critical  principles  or  were  aiming  at 
anything  beyond  immediate  edification.  But  there  is 
no  ground  for  this  convenient  supposition. 

The  evidence  is  primarily  contained  in  Greek  MSS, 
each  of  which  rests  ultimately  on  the  autograph.  This 
evidence  is  supplemented  by  that  derived  from  VSS 
into  various  languages  and  from  patristic  quotations 
(p.  601). 

The  evidence  of  VSS  at  its  best  leads  us  back  to 
the  Greek  MS  from  which  the  VS  was  originally  made. 
The  evidence  of  patristic  quotations  shows  us  what 
sort  of  readings  were  current  at  the  time  and  in  the 
country  of  the  writer. 

Special  difficulties,  which  cannot  now  be  enumerated, 
affect  the  ascertainment  of  these  last  two  classes  of 
evidence.  When  available,  they  are  of  first-rate  im 
portance  because  they  can  lie  placed  and  dated,  and 
so  afford  indispensable  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
textual  variations. 

The  total  number  of  variant  readings  already  re 
corded  is  very  great,  and  it  seems  at  first  a  hopeless 
task  to  find  any  clue  through  the  maze.  And  yet  it  is 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  documents  which  we 
are  seeking  to  restore  once  existed,  and  that  the  causes 
which  have  been  at  work  in  the  successive  changes 
are  all  calculable.  We  need  not,  therefore,  despair 
of  being  able  to  account  ultimately  for  every  variation. 

Meanwhile  good  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
ascertainment  of  the  principles  on  which  the  task  must 
be  attempted,  and  of  the  main  lines  of  change  to  which 
the  text  lias  been  subjected. 

The  principles  of  the  science  are  laid  down  by  Hort 
in  his  Introduction.  Ho  begins  by  pointing  out  the 
considerations  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  deciding  between  any  two  variants. 

Our  first  impulse  is"  to  choose  the  reading  which 
seems  to  us  to  make  the  better  sense.  We  follow 
Intrinsic  Probability.  This  postulates  (1)  that  we 
know  what  the  writer  meant  to  say,  and  (2)  that  he 
took  the  best  way  of  expressing  his  meaning. 

Then  as  we  grow  familiar  with  the  habits  of  scribes, 
another  question  presents  itself :  "  Which  of  these 
readings  is  the  more  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
other  ?  "  We  take  into  account  what  is  called  Tran- 
fcriptional  Probability.  What  are  often  spoken  of  as 
the  Canons  of  Criticism  deal  with  considerations  arising 
under  this  head.  A  scribe  is  more  likely  to  smooth 
away  a  difficulty  than  to  introduce  one.  So  we  are 
told  to  choose  the  harder  reading. 
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exDeriftnno  sHn«7ci   ti,«4    , — :i, 


Again,  experience  shows  that  scribes  were  alw 
ore  prone  to  insert  words  than  to  omit  them 
take  ,ke  shorter  reading.     Unfortunately  these  rulo.s 


KJuKJis  to  supply  us  with  The  Internal  Evidence  of 


Scr  bes 

aco  dent  t  BOn,ietlmes  Jfave  °u*  words  and  clauses 
nr  IP,  !  J  '  f  CaUSG  th°y  •SeCmed  «uperfluous.  Tho 
Wun  i  f  Ulg  T  110t  alway8  m^ke  the  best  sense 
When  it  does  we  have  a  coincidence  of  Intrinsic  and 
Transoriptional  Probability  which  is  corvine  n>  a 
leads  to  results  of  far-reaching  importance 

tht?  r^"1^  als°  attain«  a  1**  value 
there  are  three  or  more  variants  in  a  nas 


Ihe  ultimate  appeal  in  each  case  is  to  j 
Evidence.  <)ny  the  judgment  is  resolutely  Kept  n 
s  spense  until  the  whole  field  has  been  surveyed  and 
the  decision  in  each  individual  case  is  checked  bv 
considerations,  partly  historical  and  partly 
unuvn  from  the  characteristics  of  all  the 


The  results  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  textual 

h" NT  h- 


Evidenpp     Infn'nc.'  "    ••""'•"    ""«    -mi/ciu 

dedsive      •  ,  1.      "n  Transcriptional,   leads  to  a 

kive  result.     Ihen  account  is  taken  of  the  rro 
poi-tion  of  clearly  right  to  clearly  wrong  readS^  in" 
each^MS,  and  a  provisional  estimate  fonned  of  iS 


aiiooc!  n«       AO      --",•"  invesrigatioii  intro- 

•;  "f  As  a  whole,  the  test  of  Intrinsic  Ev'derco 
is  unfavourable.  And  as  we  seem  to  possess  in  th- 
other  types  of  text  all  the  materials  out^f  whHi  to 

text  waa  constructed,  readings  of    this  type   wW 
they  have  no  other  support,  can  be  safely  rejected 

Ihe  result  of  this  conclusion  is  very  far-reaoMncr 
as  numerically  a  vast  preponderance  of  extent  MSS 

iP7<B*)V^e^€FS 

origc"  SE'e,  hAcLth4pnt?to  4vidolloe  d°" "  ^ 


e  reading  ia 


always  s 

oedente  of  a  particular 

group  can  bo!  examined  anhe 


g 


ante- 


^sH"'?-"'-^"™.:':",^ 
iiilS-MlSlf5;""- 

SS;S=SKS|^ 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  even  documents  wSoh  we 
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call  "  Western  "  present  us  for  a  large  part  of  their 
contents  with  a  text  free  alike  from  corruptions  of 
the  a  and  5  types,  that  is,  they  are  in  Hort's  phrase 
ology,"  Non- Western  and  Pro-Syrian." 

This  type  of  text  was  preserved,  it  would  seem, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria,  where  it  is  likely  that  the  task 
of  transcription  would  be,  to  a  larger  extent  than 
elsewhere,  in  the  hands  of  professional  scribes,  and 
where  the  licence  which  provided  a  rich  soil  for  the 
development  of  "  Western  "  corruptions  was  kept  in 
check  by  a  long-established  tradition  of  scholarly 
accuracy.  Such  scribes,  however,  were  not  free  from 
the  defects  of  their  qualities,  and  a  series  of  changes 
have  been  identified  by  llort  which  lie  called  "  Alex 
andrian."  They  constitute  the  7  (Gamma)  type  of  text. 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Hort's 
observation  or  the  appropriateness  of  the  designation 
that  lie  chose  for  it.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
type  of  text  which  has  next  to  be  described  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  name.  The  7  text  can  be  studied  best 
in  the  gospels  by  isolating  the  readings  of  the  group  of 
MSS  SOLA  in  Mk.  It  is  more  prominent  in  Ac. 
and  Epp. 

The  existence  of  yet  another  type  of  Pre-Syrian, 
Non-Western  text  which  wo  may  call  the  /3  (Beta)  type 
(Hort  calls  it  "Neutral")  is  evidenced  by  passages 
like  Mk.  U,  in  which  readings  distinctively  Western 
and  distinctively  Alexandrian  are  confronted  by  a 
third  leading  which  has  every  appearance  of  being 
more  primitive  than  either. 

The  MS  which  most  consistently  contains  the  read 
ings  characteristic  of  this  type  of  text  is  Codex 
Vaticanus  (B).  It  is  often  supported  by  Codex 
Sinaiticus  (H),  with  the  result  that  the  /3  text  is  some 
times  spoken  of  compendiously  as  the  "  fc\  B  text." 
This  method  of  describing  it  is  open  to  serious  objec 
tion.  It  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  types  of  text 
arc  really  "  ideal  creations,"  which  have  to  be  recon 
structed  by  induction  from  a  variety  of  source;;,  and 
cannot  as  a  whole  be  identified  mechanically  with  the 
text  of  any  extant  document.  We  can  only  speak 
of  the  Neutral  text  as  the  N  B  text  with  the  same 
reserve  with  which  we  should  speak  of  the  text  of 
the  earliest  form  of  the  Syriac  VS  of  the  gospels  as 
the  sin  cu  text.  The  Sinaitie  and  Curetonian  MSS 
have  markedly  different  textual  affinities,  and  Dr. 
Burkitt  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
original  text  of  the  VS  is  in  some  cases  not  preserved 
in  either. 

A  good  purpose  can  no  doubt  be  served  by  isolating 
for  separate  examination  the  readings  supported  by 
N  B  when  they  stand  alone  or  almost  alone  against  all 
other  evidence.  But  these  readings  represent  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  readings  that  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  distinctive  readings  of  the  "  Neutral " 
text.  And  it  is  not  legitimate  to  assume  that  the 
support  which  the  Neutral  text  receives  from  "  VSS  " 
and  "  Fathers  "  is  confined  to  the  support  from  these 
sources  which  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of  this  strictly- 
limited  selection  of  readings  belonging  to  it. 

This  habit  of  coupling  the  two  MSS  together  tends 
also  to  obscure  the  fundamental  independence  of  their 
testimony.  The  theory  of  a  proximate  common 
original  for  the  two  MSS  has  indeed  received  its  coup 
de  grace  in  Part  II  of  Hoskier's  Codex  B  and  its  Allies, 
in  which  he  presents  no  fewer  than  "  3000  differences 
between  N  and  B  in  the  Four  Gospels,  with  the  evidence 
supporting  each  side."  All  students  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  this  industrious  and  enthusiastic  editor 
for  putting  in  their  hands  the  materials  for  testing  for 
themselves  the  soundness  of  Hort's  conclusion  that 


they  are  descended  through  separate  and  divergent 
ancestries  from  a  common  original,  not  far  from  the 
autograph.  It  should  at  least  no  longer  be  possible 
tacitly  to  ignore  a  contention  to  which  Hort  devotes 
many  closely-reasoned  paragraphs  of  his  Introduction. 

If  the  significance  of  the  evidence  for  the  inde 
pendence  of  N  and  B  is  grasped,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  KB  text  and  a  fortiori  the  "  Neutral "  text  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  due,  as  some  have  maintained,  to  a 
recension  by  Origen  or  by  Hesychius.  A  great  many 
Neutral  readings  have  the  support,  as  Hort  pointed 
out,  of  the  authorities  that  represent  the  "  Western  " 
text  in  its  earliest  form,  and  also  of  tho  Sinaitio  Syriac 
which  has  come  to  light  since  his  time. 

This  last  statement  will  need  justification. 

The  point  that  comes  out  most  prominently  in 
Burkitt 's  analysis  of  the  textual  affinities  of  the  old 
Syriac  VS  is  hi;  demonstration  of  its  independence. 
Based  apparently  on  a  Greek  MS  in  use  in  Antioch 
(c.  200),  it  is  remarkable  for  its  comparative  freedom 
from  interpolations  found,  some  in  the  Western,  and 
some  in  the  X  B,  types  of  text.  It  supplies  also  early 
authority  for  certain  readings,  hitherto  known  only 
from  small  groups  of  cursive  MSS,  which  we  can  now 
see  to  have  supplied  a  distinct  element  in  the  com 
position  of  the  a  text.  He  has  fully  justified  its  claim 
to  separate  consideration  as  tiie  leading  authority  for 
the  "  Eastern  " — we  may,  fur  the  sake  of  symmetry,  call 
it  an  "  t  "  (Kpsilon) — type  of  text.  He  has  also  shown 
incidentally  that  B  or  one  of  its  immediate  ancestors 
must  have  come  across  a  J1S  of  the  e  type  in  the 
gospels  and  has  partially  assimilated  readings  from 
it,  just  as  it  has  partially  assimilated  readings  from 
a  MS  of  the  5  typo  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  But  _this 
should  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  the  fact  that  in  a 
large  part  of  its  text  the  Syriac  VS  supports  B  against 
both  7  and  5  readings,  and  further  in  a  few  critical 
cases  it  supports  X  where  there  seems  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  contains  the  "Neutral"  reading 
against  B,  and  in  one  case  (Jn.  834),  it  supports  D 
when  both  t*  and  B  seem  to  be  at  fault.  Its  text  is 
fundamentally  pre-Syrian,  non-Western,  and  non- 
Alexandrian.  Hort  would  certainly  have  regarded  it 
as  an  authority  for  the  Neutral  text,  supplying  testi 
mony  parallel  to  and  co-ordinate  with  B. 

These  remarks  refer,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the 
Greek  text  which  underlies  the  old  Syriac,  where  that 
can  be  securely  reconstructed,  and  not  to  the  texts  of 
cither  Syr.  sin  or  Syr.  cu  as  they  stand.  Both  of  these 
have  been  in  parts  conformed  to  the  fundamentally 
"  Western  "  text  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  and  that 
influence  may  have  affected  even  the  original  form  of 
the  VS.  Syr.  cu  also  shows  considerable  signs  of 
"  Western  "  influence  independent  of  Tatian.  Such 
influence  may  also  have  affected  Syr.  sin,  for  its  free 
dom  even  from  "  Western "  interpolations  is  not 
absolute. 

It  remains,  therefore,  a  delicate  task  to  determine 
whether  the  ancestor  of  the  "  e  "  text  branched  off 
directly  from  the  parent  stem  or  from  the  "  5  "  after 
it  had  separated  from  the  "/S."  The  fact  that  "  p  " 
sometimes  sides  with  "  5  "  against  "  e  "  and  some 
times  with  "  e  "  against  "  5  "  is  consistent  with  either 
hypothesis.  The  importance  of  the  point  is  this. 
Unless  "e"  is  an  offshoot  of  the  "6"  branch, 
genealogical  considerations  would  give  a  combination 
of  "  5  "  and  "  e  "  authorities  a  decisive  superiority 
over  X  B  when  the  possibility  of  subsequent  mixture 
can  be  excluded.  The  question  cannot  be  settled 
apart  from  "  Intrinsic  Evidence,"  and  the  internal 
evidence  of  groups  does  not  seem  to  favour  the  coin- 
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bination  Syr.  .•;»'/»  "  k  "  l  against.  ^  B,  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  intrusion  of  a  '"  Western  "  clement  into  Syr.  sin. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  ''  c  "  typo  to 
the  "  7  "  is  subordinate,  but  not  witliout  interest. 
"7"  characteristics  are  easily  blurred  by  tran;-;Lation, 
yet  two  •'  7  "  readings,  "  Gcrgi'scnr-.-i  "  iu  Mk.  5i,  nvj 
"  Bethabara  "  in  Jn.  l.?S,  a''o  found  also  in  Syr.  ,«'/<.. 
These  readings  both  affect  place-names,  and  must 
have  originated  in  Palestine,  whence  they  may  have 
paused  independently  to  Antioch  and  Alexandria. 

I.  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  issue:;  raised  by  the 
discovery  of  Syr.  sin  because,  though  no  I  so  exciting 
as  tlio  problems  of  the  Western  text,  they  have  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
autograph. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  complicate 
this  cursory  sketch  of  the  probable  course  of  textual 
change  by  contrasting  it  in  detail  with  the  less  satis 
factory  reconstruction  recently  put  forward  by  von 
Sodcn.  The  Internal  Evidence  of  the  readings  dis- 

1  Jc—  Codex  Bobiensis,  one  of  tho  most  important  UPS  of  the 
early  or  '  Old"  Latiu  Versions 


tinctive  of  his  published  text  is  not  favourable  to  the 
correctness  of  tho  theory  on  which  it  rests. 

.It  im:y  bo  \vell  in  conclusion,  to  avoid  misconception, 
to  po::it  out  that,  complicated  as  tiie  problems  are,  a 
compaii  ;on  of  the  texts  put  forward  by  critical  editors 
shows  that  the  passages  on  v.hleh  there  is  still  room 
for  serious  difference  of  opinion  are  few  and  relatively 
unimportant.  At  the  same  time  wo  must  not  conceal 
tho  fact  that  hero  and  there  scholars  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  original  reading  is  not  preserved  in 
any  of  oar  extant  authorities. 

Literature. — Hort,  Introduction  and  Appendix  (in 
W!l);  Gregory,  Canon  and  Text  of  NT;  Souter, 
Tv.rl  and  Canon  of  NT  ;  Lake,  The  Text  of  NT  ; 
Kenyan,  Textual  Crit.  of  NT;  Nestle,  Textual 
Grit,  of  the  Greek  Test. ;  Hutton,  Alias  of  Textual  Crit.  ; 
Vincent,  History  of  Textual  Crit.  ;  Drummond,  The 
Transmission  of  the  Text  of  ike  NT ;  Harnack,  Zur 
Revision  der  Prinzipien  der  neuteitamentlichen  Text- 
kritik;  Articles  in  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias, 
especially  Burkitt  in  EBi,  Tumor  in  Murray's  lllust. 
Bible  Did.,  and  in  JThS,  vols.  x.  and  xi. 


[Note  on  the  Materials  for  Textual  Criticism.— To  tho 

above  discussion  on  the  principles  of  Textual  Criticism 
of  NT  a  note  may  be  added  en  tho  materials  at  our 
disposal.  These  arc : — 

I.  Greek  Manuscripts. 

(i.)  Written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters.  These 
date  roughly  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  century,  and  tho 
most  important  of  them  are  : 

K  (Aleph)  or  Codex  Sinaiticus,  found  by  Tischendorf 
at  a  monastery  en  Mt.  Sinai  and  preserved  in  Petrograd. 
It  has  346  leaves  (13^  inches  by  14^  inches),  each  with 
four  columns  of  forty-eight  lines. 

B  or  Codex  Vaticanus,  at  Rome.  Each  page  has 
three  columns  of  forty-two  lines. 

A  or  Codex  Alexandrinus.  given  by  Cyril  Lukar, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  tho  British  Am 
bassador  there  in  1621,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

C  or  Codex  Ephranni  Syri,  at  Paris.  A  palimpsest, 
i.e.  a  text  (of  NT)  over  which  when  the  writing  became 
faint  other  matter  (in  this  case  tho  works  of  Ephrrom 
the  Syrian)  was  written. 

D  or  Codex  Bezae,  at  Cambridge  ;  Gospels  and  Acts  ; 
Greek  on  the  left-hand  pages,  Latin  on  tho  right. 

These  uncial  MSS  are  usually  denoted  by  capital 
letters  of  the  Latin  (also  the  Greek  and  Hebrew) 
alphabet,  though  a  now  system  was  introduced  by 
von  Soden  covering  both  uncials  and 

(ii.)  Minuscules  or  cursive  MSS,  i.e.  those  written 
in  a  running  hand  and  dating,  generally  speaking, 
from  10th  century  to  tho  introduction  of  printing. 
The  usual  method  of  numbering  those  is  by  Arabic 
figures,  and  tho  chief  are  (a)  The  Ferrar  group  or 
fam.13  (Nos.  13,  60,  etc.,  eight  in  all);  (b)  Codex  1 
and  its  allies  or  fam.1  (Nos.  ],  118,  etc.,  four  in  all). 

Along  with  the  Greek  MSS  (of  which  those 
before  13th  century  are  usually  on  vellum  and  those 
after  14th  century  on  paper)  may  be  mentioned 
the  _  Greek  lectionaries  or  service-books,  containing 
sections  of  NT  adapted  for  reading  in  public 
worship. 

II.  Versions,  i.e.  MSS  in  other  languages  than  Greek, 


translations  made  at  an  early  date.     Of  these  three 
are  called  primary  :— - 

(i.)  The  Latin  Versions.— Tho  Old  Latin  versions, 
i.e.  those  used  before  Jerome  made  his  standard  text, 
the  Vulgate  in  A.D.  384,  are  very  important.  They 
fall  into  two  main  groups,  African  and  European, 
and  are  denominated  by  the  small  letters  of  tho  Latin 
alphabet.  Conspicuous  among  tho  African  group  are 
k  (Cod.  Bobiensis)  and  e  (Cod.  Palatinus),  both  of  tho 
Gospels,  and  for  Acts  and  Catholic  Epp.  /  or  h  (Cod. 
Floriaccnsis),  and  m  (or  speculum),  a  collection  of 
quotations,  perhaps  of  Spanish  origin.  In  tho  European 
group  note  a  (Cod.  Vercellensis)  and  b  (Cod.  Veronensis). 
Jerome  seems  to  have  used  as  his  basis  a  European 
typo  such  as  we  have  in  q  (Cod.  Monacensis).  Of  his 
Vulgate  revision  there  are  8000  MSS,  one  of  the  best 
of  which  is  Cod.  Amiatinus,  copied  in  Northumbria  as 
a  present  for  Pope  Gregory  in  716. 

(ii.)  The  Syriac  Versions. — The  Old  Syriac  (c.  A.D. 
200)  is  known  to  us  through  two  MSS  of  the  Gospels, 
the  Curetonian  (Syr.  cu)  and  Sinaitic  (Syr.  sin). 
In  the  5th  century  Rabbula  of  Edessa  made  a  transla 
tion  (the  Peshitta)  based  on  tho  Greek  text  then  current 
in  Antioch.  Later  Syr.  VSS  were  the  Philoxcnian 
(A.D.  508)  and  tho  Harklean  (A.D.  616). 

(iii.)  The  Egyptian  Versions,  especially  the  Bohairic 
(Boh.)  or  Lower  Egyptian,  and  the  older  Sahidic  (Sah.) 
or  Upper  Egyptian. 

Secondary  versions  are  tho  Armenian,  Gothic, 
Ethiopic,  etc. 

III.  Quotations  iu  Patristic  Writings.— The  value  of 
this  source  lies  in  its  power  to  date  and  localise  texts. 
We  may  group  thus: — (i.)  Greek  writers  in  West,  £.17. 
Justin,  Irenseus  ;  (ii.)  Latin  writers  in  Italy,  e.g.  Nova- 
tian  ;  (iii.)  Latin  writers  in  Africa.  TertuUian  and 
Cyprian  ;  (iv.)  Greek  writers  in  Egypt,  e.g.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Athanasius  ;  (v.)  Greek  writers  in 
East,  e.g.  Euscbius  of  Cajsarea  ;  (vi.)  Syriac  writers, 
especially  Aphraates  and  Eplmem. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  reminding  the  reader  that 
"Syrian"  means  ono  thing,  "Syriac"  quite  another. 
For  further  notes,  see  p.  507. — A.  J.  G-] 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 


BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  MOFFATT 


DUBINO  the  century  following  the  deatli  of  its  Founder 
the  Christian  religion  passed  through  several  phases 
of  development  which  affected  not  only  its  organisa 
tion  and  cultua  but  also  the  representation  of  its  faith. 
The  writings  which  form  the  Canon  of  the  NT  arose 
within  this  classical  period,  but  they  do  not  include; 
all  the  literature  produced  during  the  century  ;  some- 
writings  had  perished,  and  others  \vere  excluded  as 
non-apostolic.  This  is  of  minor  importance,  however, 
for  we  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  no  writing  of 
first-rate  religious  importance  lias  failed  to  .survive 
what  may  be  termed  roughly  "  the  Apostolic  Age." 
It  is  more  significant  for  our  present  purpose-  to  note, 
that  even  what  has  survived,  rich  as  it  is  in  comparison 
with  the  records  of  other  religions,  leaves  our  know 
ledge  of  the  primitive  Church  sadly  defective  at  several 
points.  Thus  wo  do  not  possess  any  writings  which 
preserve  the  "  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  " 
of  the  early  communities,  so  far  as  these  were  not 
taken  from  the  OT  or  improvised  upon  the  spot  ;  our 
information  about  the  prayers  and  sermons  is  equally 
indirect,  and  it  is  only  from  a  later  manual  like  the 
Didache  that  we  learn  something  of  the  catechetical 
literature,  which  must  have  circulated  at  an  early 
period.  It  is  true  that  we  can  overhear  these  in  the 
NT  itself ;  some  echoes  and  even  some  fragments 
survive  within  the  Canon.  But  the  development  of 
life  along  these  lines  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  allusions 
and  elements  in  the  later  literature  of  the  second 
century.  Similarly,  we  miss  in  the  XT  any  informa 
tion  about  some  important  historical  events,  notably 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  the  for 
tunes  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  "Palestine  after  Paul's 
arrest,  and  the  career  of  Peter.  When  we  speak  of  a 
development  of  the  NT  literature,  therefore,  as  we  aro 
entitled  to  do,  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  a  development 
which  reflects  any  single  phase  in  full  or  outlines  the 
successive  phases  in  the  progress  of  the  new  religion. 
We  simply  mean  that  historical  criticism  enables  us 
to  arrange  these  fragmentary  records  in  such  a  way 
as  (a)  to  present  one  or  two  of  the  main  currents  of  life 
developing  within  the  churches  round  the  basin  of  tho 
Mediterranean  during  the  period  of  their  composition, 
and  (6)  to  indicate  how  this  life  produced  a  literature 
of  its  own. 

The  literature  of  a  new  religious  movement  is,  like 
the  movement  itself,  partly  original  and  partly  deriva 
tive.  It  is  creative,  but  it  also  takes  over  elements 
from  the  past  out  of  which  it  rises.  Even  when  it 
adopts,  no  doubt  it  will  adapt.  Forms  and  materials 
which  lie  to  hand  in  its  environment  will  be  shaped 
and  recast  to  fresh  ends.  But,  after  allowance  has 
been  made  for  this,  the  broad  distinction  will  remain, 
between  literary  forms  which  are  already  in  existence 
and  those  which  are  definitely  characteristic  of  the 
new  movement  itself. 
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Primitive  Christianity,  as  reflected  in  the  NT,  opens 
with  tho  use  of  a  literary  form  which  was  already 
common  in  the  Jewish  and  in  tho  pagan  world.  This 
is  tho  letter  or  epistle  in  its  various  categories.  Wo 
then  come  upon  what  is  a  distinctive  form  of  literary 
composition,  viz.  tho  gospel.  Finally,  this  is  flanked 
by  the  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse,  the  former  with 
special  affinities  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  the 
latter  based  upon  a  Jewish  typo. 

Historically,  Christian  literature  begins  with  the 
correspondence  of  Paul.  No  letters  written  to  him 
have  been  preserved,  not  even  those  to  which  his  own 
are  sometimes  an  answer ;  and  we  possess  only  some 
of  the  letters  which  ho  wrote,  or  rather  dictated  for 
tho  most  part,  to  secretaries  or  amanuenses.  They 
are  addressed  to  churches  which  ho  had  himself 
founded,  over  which  ho  had  apostolic  control,  and  for 
which  he  was  felt  by  them,  or  felt  himself,  to  be 
responsible — to  tho  Asiatic  churches  of  Galatia,  the 
Macedonian  churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Philippi, 
and  the  Achaian  Christians  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Corinth.  Three  writings  arc  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  however.  Rom.,  apart  from  tho  last  chapter 
(which,  in  whole  or  part,  is  a  note  to  Ephcsus),  was 
written  to  a  church  which  ho  had  not  yet  visited  ; 
Col.  was  addressed  .  to  Christians  who  apparently 
owed  their  conversion  to  his  coadjutor  Epaphras,  and 
who  were  not  even  promised  a  visit ;  Phm.,  though 
addressed  ostensibly  to  three  individuals  and  a  house 
church,  is  practically  a  private  note.  There  is  no 
exception  to  the  fact,  however,  that  all  his  extant 
letters  were  written  during  the  later  period  of  his 
apostolic  mission,  i.e.  after  the  crisis  of  the  Jerusalem 
Council,  and  that  all  (even  Rom. )  were  elicit  ed  by  a 
more  or  less  definite  occasion,  Paul  wrote,  because  ha 
could  not  be  on  the  spot  to  administer  discipline  or  to 
give  advice.  Dryden's  lines,  in  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther  (pt.  ii.  330-340),  on  the  apostles  and  their 
churches,  apply  specially  to  the  origin  and  aim  of 
Paul's  epistles  : 

"  And  as  mistakes  arose  or  discords  fell, 
Or  bold  seducers  taught  them  to  rebel, 
As  charity  grew  cold  or  faction  hot, 
Or  long  neglect  their  lessons  had  forgot, 
For  all  their  wants  they  wisely  did  provide, 
And  preaching  by  Epistles  was  supplied  : 
So,  great  physicians  cannot  all  attend, 
But  some  they  visit  and  to  some  they  semi. 
Yet  all  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all, 
Nor  first  intended,  but  occasional, 
Their  absent  sermons." 

The  epistles  owe  their  origin  to  the  needs  of  the 
Christian  mission  ;  in  Paul's  case,  the  reason  for  their 
existence  lay  in  the  supervision  which  he  exercised 
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over  his  churches,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Rom.  and 
Col.,  in  the  keen  interest  which  ho  took  in  the 
welfare  of  those  who  did  not  lie  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  his  apostolic  jurisdiction. 

Those  common  features,  however,  cover  a  variety 
of  shape  and  form.     Phm.  is    the   nearest   approach 
to  a  private  letter  such  as  is  familiar  to  us  in  Latin 
and    Greek   contemporary   literature  ;     Rom.,    though 
written  with  a  definite  audience  in  view,  is  more  of  a 
treatise  in  epistolary  form,  such  as  was  not  uncommon 
especially  in  philosophic  circles  of  the  period.     In  a 
(sense,  Paul  may  be  said  to  have  intended  all  his  letters 
to  the  churches  to  bo  published,  for  they  were  meant 
to  bo  read  aloud  and  in  some  cases  transmitted    in 
copies,  to  other  churches,  and  this  was  practically  an 
equivalent  in  that  age  for  publication.     On  the  other 
hand   even   m  a  writing   like   Rom.,  it  is  difficult  to 
ieel  that  the  personal  address  is  merely  retained  for 
rhetorical  purposes,  as  is  possibly  the  case  with  some 
epistles  of  Epicurus  or  as  is  certainly  the  case  in  the 
letters  of  Seneca  to  Lucilius,  in  order  to  lend  vividness 
to  what  would  otherwise  have  become  an  abstract 
treatise.     The  epistle  as  a  homily  or  "  absent  sermon  " 
had  already  been  acclimatised  not  only  in  Greek  and 
Roman  but  also  in  Jewish  literature,    as   the  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah  and  the  epistles  in  2  Mac.  1  are  enough 
t  was  a  literary  form  which  enabled  a 
writer   to   convey   information   less   formally   than   a 
treatise  could.     Paul  was  the  first  to  appropriate  this 
method  m  Christianity  for  the  direct  ends  of  his  mission, 
but   it    is   vitally   connected   in   his   hinds   with   the 
spontaneous  intimacy  of  the  private  letter,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  connexion  varies  in  its 
intensity.     Probably  the   connexion  was  mediated  in 
part  by  the  affinity  between  the  spoken  address  and 
the  epistle._    In  classical  literature,  already,  the  oration 
and  tne  epistolary  treatise  were  akin,  and  it  is  possible 
tnat  m  writing  some  passages  of  his  epistles  Paul  was 
lore   or     ess    consciously   reproducing    material   em 
ployed  in  his  sermons  and  spoken  homilies.     However 
this  may  be,  his  letters  reveal  the  fresh,  independent 
use  of  a  literary  form  belonging  to  his  age  ;   under  the 
Warmth  of  personal  relations  between  the  writer  and 
the  churches,  the  older  form  developed  into  a  product 
wmcn   combined    to  a  degree   hitherto   unexampled, 
the  vivacity  of  the  private  letter  and  the  depth  of  the 
epistle     _    St.    Paul's  epistles,"   savs   Newman   (Idea 
of  a    University,  ed.  1891,  p.  290),""  I  consider  to  bo 
iterature  in  a  real  and  true  sense,  as  personal,  as  rich 
m  reflection  and  emotion,as  Demosthenes  or  Euripides  K 
It  is  one  thing  to  bo  unliterary,  it  is  another  to  be 
illiterate  ;  it  is  one  thing  for  an  epistle  to  bo  a  product 
of  literary  art,  it  is  another  tiling  for  it  to  be  artificial, 
iaul  s  correspondence  shows  how,  in  various  degrees 
tne  private  letter  could  be  more  than  occasional,  and 
now  the  ampler  epistle  could  be  invested  with  qualities 
oi  personality  which  lifted  it  above  the  level  of  literary 
exercises  or  of  the    contemporary  snasoriai— treatises 
or  pamphlets  m  the  form  of  letters,  which  were  widely 
used  by  jurists  and  others  as  the  vehicle  of  their  views. 
xrm      m?  Wak°  °f  Paul  follow  tlie  other  epistles  of  tho 
a  ^Ihey   illustrate,    from   one   point   of  view,    tho 
flexibility  of  the  epistle  as  a  literary  form.     In  the 
case   of   tho   so-called   Pastorals,    i.e.   the   epistles   to 
Timotheus  and  Titus,  wo  probably  possess  a  combina 
tion  ot  private  notes  and  pseudepigraphy.     Tho  com 
position  oi  a  letter  in  the  name  of  a  great  predecessor 
m  order  to  circulate  opinions  which  the  writer  supposed 
>r  wished  it  to  be  supposed,  were  consonant  with  that 
predecessors  opinions,  may  have  been  allied  to  the 
well-known  practice  of  an  historian  composing  speeches 
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for  personages  in  hig  narrative.     In  this  way,  a  disciple 
may  have  written,  in  all  good  faith,  what  he  conceived 
•  be  his  master's  message  for  tho  times.     Ho  would 
desire  to  instruct  and  edify,  but,  like  the  later  Pytha 
goreans,    ho    might   prefer,    in    unselfish   and   humblo 
piety,  to  let  the  master  speak  through  him.     The  ethics 
and  extension  of  this  method  of  epistolography  in  the 
period  of  the  NT  have  not  yet  been  cleared  up,  but  it 
was  a  literary  development  which  scorns  to  have  been 
recognised,   and  it  probably  explains  the   genesis  of 
the  Pauline  Pastorals  and  possibly  even  of  Ephesians 
Between  the  two  latter  epistles    there    is 
some  connexion,  for  which  various  reasons  have  been 
suggested.      But    in    the    case    of    2    P.   there  is  no 
doubt  whatever ;    we  have  here,  as  in  the  Epistle  of 
rcmiah,    a    pure    instance    of     tho    pseudonymous 
epistle,   tho  use  of    Petor's  name  being  suggested  by 
the  circulation  of  tho   first  epistle  and  the  rise  of  his 
authority   in   the    tradition    of    the    churches.     2    P 
which  is  probably  the  latest  of  tho  writings  in  the  NT 
Canon;  is  also  remarkable  for  its  use  of  Jude— a  pastoral 
in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  or  rather  a  homily  which' 
like  Jag.,  was  not  originally  intended  for  any  definite 
circle,  but  issued  for   tho   benefit  of   some  groun   of 
churches  about  which  we  have  no  tradition.     It  is  a 
rther  question  whether  such  a  form  of  composition 
necessarily  involved  pseudonymity,  and  in  the  case  of 
1   P.,   where  the   audience  is  specifically  mentioned 
s   question  may  be  said  to  remain  open,   in   tho 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.     Tho  main  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  none  of  these  homilies  or  pastorals 
is  prior  to  Paul,  and  that  we  do  not  possess  any  con 
temporary  tradition  which  enables  us  to  place  them, 
with  more  than  approximate  accuracy,  in  the  develop 
ment    of    tho   Church's    life    during    the    half-century 
following  A.D.   65.     This  also  applies  to  Heb.,  whoso 
atnor  and  audience  are  equally  obscure.     It  is  prob- 
ibiy  not    a    pseudonymous   epistle,   intended    by  tho 
addition  of  tho  closing  chapter  to  bo  taken  for  a  work 
o±  Paul ;    on  the  other  hand,  its  epistolary  allusions 
are  more  than  rhetorical,  and  the  writer  must  be  sup 
posed  to  have  had  some  audience  in  view.     From  tho 
literary  standpoint,  it  is  allied  not  to  the  diatribe   liko 
Pauls    epistles,   but   to    tho   address,    the   6fu\ta  or 
dtaAe^s   which  was  based  usually  on  the  older  scrip 
tures,    and   therefore,    to  some   extent,    excgetical   as 
well   as   hortatory,    presupposing   an   audience   to   be 
convinced  or  encouraged  rather  than  an  opponent  to 
be _ confuted.     Parts  of  it  resemble  notes  of  a  sermon 
written  out.     But,  if  tho  last  section  formed  a  portion 
of   the   original   epistle,    it   must  have   been  not  an 
encyclical,     like     Jas.,    but     a     homily,    like    Rom 
written  with  a  special  circle  of  readers  in  the  writer's 
llns  conclusion  is  not  invalidated  by  the  re 
markable  traces  of  Alexandrian  culture  and  rhetorical 
skill     which    make    Heb.    unique    in    the    primitive 
Christian  literature.     Nor  do  these  traces,  any  more 
than   the    affinities    of    Jas.  with    Hellenistic    Jewish 
iterature  of  the  typo  of  Sirach,  oblige  us  to  date  either 
worJ    lato  m  the  development  of  the  NT  literature. 
Ihere  may  be  other  reasons  for  placing  them  far  down 
the  stream,  but  neither  the  style  nor  tho  theology  are 
valid   arguments,  and  in    the   case   of   Heb.    the   im 
pression  of  primitiveness  is  probably  stronger  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

The  three  writings  which  have  come  into  the  Canon 
under  the  title  of  "  the  epistles  of  John  "  offer  three 
llerent  examples  of  tho  letter  or  epistle.  Tho  so- 
called  first  epistle  is  a  tract  for  tho  times,  a  pastoral 
manifesto  which  has  Christendom  rather  than  any 
definite  audience  in  view.  The  second  is  a  note  written 
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to  some  church  by  a  presbyter  (John  ?),  which  differs 
from  the  Pauline  Church-letters  mainly  in  its  brevity, 
BO  far  as  form  is  concerned,  although  Paul  never 
personified  any  of  his  churches  in  the  address  as  this 
writer  quaintly  does.  The  third,  again,  is  a  private 
letter,  resembling  Plan.,  apparently  from  the  same 
presbyter.  From  the  literary  point  of  vie\v  these 
epistles  do  not  mark  any  fin t her  development,  exc'-pt 
perhaps  in  the  direction  of  the  catholic  homily  tending 
more  and  more  to  drop  its  epistolary  form.  Their 
significance  lies  in  the  evidence  Ihey  afford  for  tho 
development  of  doctrine  in  the  so-called  "  ,!ohannino  " 
circle,  for  the  ticnd  of  organisation,  pre-umal 
some  Asiatic  ciicles.  towards  the  close  of  the  iir.,t 
century,  and  for  the  light  which  they  may  be  held  to 
throw  upon  the  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  John.  We  can 
also  overhear  the  struggle  of  controversy  vith  regard 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  lines  which  differ 
from  those  represented  at  an  earlier  period  by  Paul 
and  Hob.  The  other  element  of  the  sub-Paulino 
epistles,  viz.  persecution,  win;  h  i.-,  particularly  promi 
nent  in  1  P.,  ih  absent  from  the  Johanuine  epistles; 
possibly  it  did  not  enter  into  the  local  situation  at  the 
moment,  although,  as  we  tee  from  the  Apocalypse,  it 
•was  not  far  dist.-int. 

From  the  varied  use  of  epistles  and  tho  Church-life 
which  they  serve  to  reflect,  wo  must  now  turn  back  in 
order  to  follow  up  a  more  distinctive  lino  of  literary 
and  religious  development.  The  characteristic  of  the 
new  faith  \\;;.;  its  relation  to  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  this 
relation,  which  differentiated  Christianity  from  con 
temporary  religions,  gave  rise  to  a  form  of  literary 
composition  as  unique  as  its  subject.  The  term 
"  gospel  "  was  not  applied  to  our  NT  gospels  by  (he 
authors  or  by  their  first  readers  ;  they  wore  not  called 
"gospels"  until  a  later  age.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
"  gospel  "  eventually  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Jesus  indicates,  as  Harnack  has  pointed 
out  (Constitution  and  Lav?  of  tlic  Church,  p.  30S).  that 
from  the  very  beginning  the  communication  of  these 
sayings  and  deeds  must  have-  formed  the  main  content 
of  the  glad  tidings  preached  throughout  the  Christian 
mission.  To  "  remember  the  words  of  tho  Lord 
Jesus,"  to  know  what  He  raid  on  questions  of  faith 
and  conduct,  to  understand  the  facts  of  His  pa. 
death,  and  resurrection  especially- — these  were  vital 
to  the  new  religion,  alike;  for  catechetical  and  for 
apologetic  purposes.  The  primitive  confession,  "  .1'.  MIS 
is  Lord,"  involved  a  new  meaning  for  the  term  "  Lord," 
but  this  meaning  depended  entirely  upon  the  historical 
significance  of  Jesus.  Why  and  how  He  lived,  what 
He  taught,  and  above  all,  what  was  the  bearing  of 
His  career  upon  the  "  Kcign  of  God,"  were  the  questions 
which  had  to  be  answered  by  tho  primitive  disciples 
to  themselves  and  to  the  world.  It  war.  The  attempt 
to  answer  them  which  led  to  tho  rise  of  that  new 
literature  which  afterwards  received  tho  specific  title 
of  "  gospel." 

The  soil  of  this  plant  was  oral  tradition.  The  rc- 
tentiveness  of  the  Oriental  memory  enabled  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  like  the  disciples  of  the  Jewish 
rabbis,  to  preserve  not  inaccurately  the  main  sayings 
and  deed.s  of  their  Blaster  in  the  original  Aramaic. 
The  sacred  book  of  the  new  religion  was  the  OT.  No 
need  was  as  yet  felt  for  committing  the  tradition  to 
writing,  partly  on  account  of  the  .superiority  attached 
in  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  world  to  tho 
spoken  word  over  the  written  as  a  means  of  training 
and  informing  tho  mind,  partly  because  Jesus  Himself 
had  written  nothing.  Those  "  who  from  tho  begin 
ning  were  eyewitnesses  "  could  vouch  for  what  Jesus 


said  and  did,  and  it  was;  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  oral 
tradition  that  the  rudimentary  faith  drew  breath. 
The  transition  to  written  records  may  have  been  duo  to 
tho  requirements  of  catechetical  instruction  or  of  the 
active  propaganda,  probobly  to  both  ;  but,  although 
tho  motives  and  methods  of  the  process  are  obscure, 
it  must  have  followed  rapidly  upon  the  need  of  trans 
lating  the  primitive  tradition  from  Aramaic  into  the 
vernacular  Greek.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
notes  and  collections  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus 
were  circulating  when  Paul  was  wilting  his  epistles. 
So  far  as  even  written  sources  of  the  synoptic  tradition 
can  be  traced,  they  go  back  to  a  period  preceding  tho 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  reflect  the  interests  of  a 
Palestinian  Christianity.  But  this  was  no  more  than 
1hc  embryonic  stage.  The  full-grown  gospel  meets  us 
for  the  first  time  after  Paul  had  written  his  last  word. 
It  did  not  at  once  supersede  oral  tradition,  but  it 
marked  the  rise  of  a  new  literary  category  for  tho 
Cinis'iian  faith. 

The  novelty  of  it  consisted  in  the  mould  given  to  tho 
biographical  interest.  "  Biography  of  a  sort  began," 
as  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  observes  (Euripides  and  his 
Age,  20f.),  "  when  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  and 
Epicurus  exerted  themselves  to  find  out  and  record 
the  lives  of  their  masters.  But  biography  in  our 
sense— the  complete  writing  of  a  life  year  by  year  with 
dates  and  documents — was  never  practised  at  all  in 
antiquity.  Think  of  the  Gospels,  of  tho  Acts,  even  of 
Tacitus's  Life  of  Agriccla.  They  are  different  from 
one  another,  but  they  are  all  unlike  any  modern 
biography  in  their  resolute  indifference  to  anything 
like  completeness.  Ancient  '  Lives  '  as  a  rule  select 
a  few  great  deeds,  a  few  great  sayings  or  discourses  ; 
they  concentrate  upon  the  last  years  of  their  subject, 
and  often  especially  upon  his  death."  The  gospels,  in 
short,  arc  not  biographies  but  brief  memoirs  written 
'•  from  faith  for  faith,"  in  order  to  transmit  and  apply 
certain  beliefs  about  Jesus  as  Lord.  Their  variety 
does  not  affect  this  common  temper  and  type.  Both 
Matthew  and  Luke  adhere  upon  the  whole  to  tho 
d  outline?  of  Mark,  even  while  they  correct, 
amplify,  or  omit  what  their  predecessor  had  written, 
and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  all 
its  idiosyncrasies.  There  are  analogies  and  precedents 
for  certain  elements  in  the  "  gospels "  as  literary 
products.  The  collections  of  sayings  and  parables  and 
the  stories,  occasionally,  remind  us  of  the  midrashic 
literature  of  Judaism  ;  the  dialogues,  particularly  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  resemble  the  literary  dialogue 
which  had  been  already  used  in  Greek  philosophic 
circles  to  convey  the  teaching  of  a  master  like  Socrates 
upon  the  problems  of  life  and  thought ;  on  broader 
lines,  tho  biographies  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Philo- 
stratus  indicate  a  use  of  biography  for  edification 
which  has  a  certain  affinity  with  the  methods  of  the 
gospels.  But,  at  best,  these  are  far-off  parallels.  The 
"  gospel  "  is  a  new  thing  in  literature,  new  in  subject 
and  new,  essentially,  in  form. 

Mark  was  the  originator  of  this  literary  type,  but  he 
did  not  exhaust  its  possibilities.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  any  predecessors  ;  if  he  had,  these 
earlier  narratives  must  have  perished.  But  his  work  had 
successors  and  rivals.  Very  few  of  these  have  survived. 
From  Luke's  preface,  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  we  learn  that  there  had  been  numerous 
attempts  to  draw  up  gospel  narratives,  but  apart  from 
the  possible  exception  of  Matthew  none  of  these  has 
been  preserved,  unless  we  can  trace  their  existence  in 
one  or  two  of  the  earliest  uncanonical  gospels.  Both 
Matthew  and  Luke,  however,  show  how  the  "  gospel  " 
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developed,  how  it  came  to  include  a  birth  story  as  an 
essential  part  of  biography,  how  it  emphasized  more 
than  ever  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  how  it  brought  out 
mure  explicitly  the  connexion  between  Jesus  and  OT 
prophecy,  how  it   enriched  the  story  of  the  Judroan 
mi.-i.sion  rat h.-r  than  that  of  the  Galilean,  and  how  it 
could  be  made  not  to  gratify  historical  curiosity  but 
to  satisfy  the  practical  needs  of  the  growing  Church, 
rlie  materials  for  this  development  were  twofold.     On 
the    ono   hand,    oral    tradition    still    carried    valuable 
deposits  ;    some  of  these   were  probably  inaccessible 
to   Mark  when  he  wrote,   and  others  ho  must  have 
judged  irrelevant  to  his  particular  purpose.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  written  sources,  of  a  more  or 
less  informal  character.     In  both  of  these  directions 
the  authors  of  the  later  gospels  were  able  to  supply 
themselves    with   fresh   matter   of   value.     They   also 
show  greater  literary  skill  than  Mark.     Their  works 
possess   more   unity,    more   breadth   and   scope  ;     the 
resurrection,  for  example,  which  was  so  vital  to  tho 
faith  of  the  churches,  is  told  with  a  fullness  which  more 
than  made  up  for  the  break  at  the  end  of  Mark,  and 
some  gaps  in  Mark's  account  of  Jesus  are  filled  up. 
Whether  this  is  invariably  a  gain,  from  the  historical 
point  of   view,  is  another  question.      The  really  im 
portant  thing,  for  the  study  of  tho  literary  develop 
ment,  is  to  notice  the  combination  of  freedom  on  tho 
part  of  the  author  in  handling  his  materials  for  his 
special  object,   and   the  conservation  of  tho  Marcar 
outline  in  most  of  its  essential  features.     Of  the  three 
synoptic  gospels,  Luke's  is  tho  nearest  to  Greek  litera 
ture  ;    it  also   exhibits   most   versatility  and  artist'c 
power  on  the  part  of  the  author.     The  Fourth  Gospel, 
with  its  prologue  and  its  development  of  the  dialogue' 
recalls  Greek  literature  on  the  philosophic,  not  on  tho 
historical  wide.     In  both  of  these  works  wo  can  trace 
the  working  of  tendencies  and  interests  very  different 
from  those   which  engrossed   Matthew  in  tho  restate 
ment  of  Christianity  as  the  now  Law  and  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  as  the  heir  of  Israel's  promises  and  privileges. 
But  these  varying  interpretations  of  Jesus  are  all  at 
home  within  the  literary  form  of  tho  gospel. 

The  gospels  are  contemporary  with  the  sub-Pauline 
epistles  and  homilies,  and,  as  a  rule,  neither  the  ono 
nor  the  other  can  bo  assigned  to  any  definite  province 
or  geographical  situation.  Tradition  connects  the 
fourth  Gospel  with  Asia  Minor,  but  the  others  are 
Church-  books  with  no  local  colour.  Wo  cannot  use 
them,  therefore,  to  throw  light  upon  the  development 
of  early  Christianity  in  specific  districts  like  Ef vpt  or 
Pales  tine  or  Italy.  As  a  partial  compensation  for  this 
indehimeness,  however,  we  know  that  Mark  was  used 
by  the  others,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  presupposes  tho 
synoptic  tradition  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  synoptic 
gospels  as  wo  have  them,  and  further  that  this  literary 
use  is  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  thought  which 
is  easily  discernible  in  the  later  gospels.  We  have  no 
homily  or  epistle  which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  Matthew  or  Luke  as  1  Jn.  does  to  tho  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  the  extant  epistolary  literature  of  the 
period  between  A.D.  70  and  120  supplements,  to  some 
extent,  our  knowledge  of  this  movement  and  illustrates 
tho  general  life  of  the  churches  for  which  the  gospels 
were  composed. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  miss  the  help  of  Luke  in 
his  second  volume.  Acts,  the  sequel  to  the  Third 
Gospel,  is  the  only  historical  account  of  the  early 
Church  which  has  passed  into  the  NT,  but  unfortu 
nately  it  breaks  off  with  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Rome 
in  the  first  half  of  tho  seventh  decade.  Yet  Acts 
such  as  it  is,  marks  a  new  departure  in  tho  literature 
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of  Christianity.     Tho  title  is  a  later  addition.     What 
Luke  or  his  readers  called  the  book,  we  do  not  know. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  a  gospel  could  have  a  sequel 
a    striking,    none    tho    less    striking    that    the   sequel 
consists  of  apostolic  deeds  and  utterances  regarded  as 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.     Hero,  as  in  his 
earlier  treatise,   Luke  shows  himself  a  historian  who 
has   a  variety  _ of  literary  methods  at  his  command, 
lie  develops  his  story  by  means  of  speeches  now  and 
then  ;  he  inserts  two  letters  ;   he  also  includes  extracts 
from  a  journal  kept  by  himself;    he  is  at  pains  to 
connect  the  story  of  the  Church  occasionally  with  the 
outside  empire  ;   finally,  he  varies  his  style  and  treat 
ment  to  suit  the  different  phases  of  the  tale.     He  has 
a  dramatic  sense  of  a  situation,  and  a  special  interest 
in   some   of  the   leaders  of   the   primitive  Church,   in 
Peter,  Stephen,  Philip,  James,  and  above  all,  in  Paul 
In  the  second  part,  Paul  is  tho  real  hero  of  the  story. 
The  combination  of  historical  narrative  and  admiration 
tor  a  heroic  figure  reminds   us  of  tho  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  but  probably  a  nearer  parallel  is  the  later 
biography  of  Apollonius   of  Tyana   by  Philostratus, 
and  the   Lucan  affinities  in  style  and  structure  are 
llemstio   rather   than   Jewish.     So   are   the   Lucan 
interests.     He  .has  sympathies,  not  as  a  partisan,  but 
Uhnstian  who  recognises  the  providential  purpose 
in  what  has  occurred.     It  is  the  Gentile  mission  which 
interests  him  most,  and  tho  Paul  who  "  turns  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles."     But  ho  refrains  from  repre 
senting  Paul   with  a  halo,   and  does  justice  to   the 
leaders   of   the   opposite   party   in   the  early  Church, 
dis  interests  are  catholic  and  ironic,  both  as  regards 
the   attitude   of   the  Church   to   the   empire   and   tho 
attitude  of  different  sections  within  the  Church  to  ono 
another.     By   the   time  he  wrote,   the   battle   which 
I  to  light  against  tho  legalists  had  been  long 
ago  won,  and  even  as  an  admirer  of  the  apostle  ho 
chooses    to    bring   out   the   providential   development 
upon  which  his  own  age  looked  back,  rather  than  to 
3  bitter  memories  of  bvgono  controversy.     If  his 
history  is  motive  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  it  is  none 
the  less  Greek  for  that, 

While  the  contents  of  Acts  often  remind  us  of  Greek 
popular  stones  and  Greek  historiography,  tho  con 
temporary  Apocalypse  of  John  marks  a  literary  genre 
m  primitive  Christianity  which  is  distinctively  Jewish, 
lucre  are,  no  doubt,  Greek  elements  in  the  stylo  and 
symbolism,  but  the  book  belongs  to  the  class  of 
apocalypses  which  aroce  in  the  later  days  of  Judaism. 
The  apocalypses  were  latter-day  pamphlets,  connecting 
the  vindication  of  oppressed  Israel  with  tho  final 
destiny  of  the  world,  often  disfigured  by  fantastic  calcu 
lations  and  speculations  about  tho  cosmos,  but  charged 
with  a  stout  conviction  that  God  would  soon  end  the 
crisis  in  favour  of  the  faithful  (pp.  431-435).  Their 
great  exemplar  was  the  Book  of  Daniel,  written  to  nerve 
loyal  Jews  who  were  be.;ng  persecuted  for  refusing 
to  admit  the  presumptuous  divine  claims  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  Tho  Apocalypse  of  John  was  thrown  up, 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  by  a  similar 
crisis  in  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  tho  passionate 
answer  of  a  Christian  prophet  in  Asia  Minor  to  the 
claims  of  the  imperial  worship,  which  ho  regarded,  and 
wished  his  readers  to  regard,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  Divine  claims  of  the  Christian  God. 

In  several  aspects  tho  Apocalypse  marks  a  develop 
ment  within  the  NT  literature.  Apocalyptic  passages 
are  already  to  be  met  with,  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
s  well  as  in  some  of  tho  Pauline  epistles,  notably 
Ihessalonians.  But  tho  Johannine  Apocalypse  is 
dominated  by  apocalyptic  categories  and  conceptions. 
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Although  the  author's  Christian  consciousness  tends 
now  and  then  to  break  through  forms  too  narrow  for 
his  purpose,  and  although  his  book  is  differentiated  at 
several  vital  points  from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
it  represents  the  first  thorough-going  attempt  to 
employ,  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  the  literary  methods 
in  voguo  among  Jewish  apocalyptic  circles — predictions, 
threats,  calculations,  astrology,  and  the  weird  phantas 
magoria  of  the  Oriental  imagination.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  this  adherence  involves  pseudoiiy- 
mity.  It  is  not  an  open  question  whether  it  implies 
the  use  of  earlier  sources  and  the  adaptation  of  previous 
traditions,  for  this  feature  of  composite  structure  is 
unmistakable.  Equally  plain  is  the  function  of  the 
dream  or  vision  to  convey  the  writer's  message.  But 
apart  from  the  taunt-song  in  ch.  18,  which  is  modelled 
on  well-known  Semitic  lines,  the  most  striking  literary 
feature  is  the  introduction  of  pastoral  letters  to  seven 
Asiatic  churches.  Possibly  these  are  akin,  not  so 
much  to  the  opistlos  in  2  Bar.  77-87  as  to  the  letters 
written  by  Roman  emperors  to  Asiatic  corporations 
or  communities  ;  each  lias  its  local  allusions  and 
definite  characteristics.  At  the  same  time,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  circulated  apart  from  the  Apocalypse 


itself,  and  they  are  to  bo  read  by  "  all  "  its  readers. 
Apparently  we  have  here  a  literary  development  oi 
the  pastoral  or  encyclical,  either  a  combination  of  the 
letter  to  a  specific  church  and  of  the  catholic  homily, 
or  a  series  of  prophetic  addresses  in  epistolary  form. 
They  constitute  the  most  Christian  section  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  even  elsewhere  in  its  pages  wo  can 
mark  the  new  stamp  which  the  creative  spirit  of 
Christianity  succeeded  in  put  ting  upon  some  literary 
forms  as  well  as  upon  some  traditional  beliefs  which 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  incongruous  or  inade 
quate  to  its  deeper  movement. 

Literature. — The  NT  Introductions  by  A.  Jiilicher, 
Th.  Zalm,  J.  Molfatt,  and  M.  Jones  (The  New  Testa 
ment  in  the  Twentieth  Century)  ;  smaller  works  by 
H.  von  Soden,  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature; 
A.  S.  Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  NT  ;  B.  W. 
Bacon,  The  Making  of  the  NT ;  and  Wrede,  The 
Origin  of  the  N  T.  The  most  recent  and  able  discus 
sion  is  Paul  Wendland's  Die.  Urchristlichen  Literatur- 
formen  (1912),  in  HNT.  Less  radical  surveys  are 
presented  in  ERE— Sanday  (vol.  ii.  pp.  571-579)  and 
Allen  (vol.  iv.  pp.  319-324)— as  well  as  in  Milligan's 
NT  Documents.  See  further  General  Bibliographies. 
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THE  great  work  of  Alexander  (p.  62)  was  to  make  Greek 
civilization  dominant  from  the  tableland  of  Asia  Minor 
to  the  edge  of  the  Indian  desert.  That  which  he  began 
was  carried  forward  by  his  successors,  and  Greek  civili 
zation  remained  dominant  in  Egypt  and  Syria  till  the 
Muslim  invasion  of  the  seventh  century,  though  with 
out  displacing  the  native  languages.  But  it  was 
Greek  culture  profoundly  modified  by  its  vast  ex 
pansion.  Greek  language,  worship,  and  literature 
might  overspread  the  East,  but  tho  Greek  cities  had 
become  parts  of  great  military  monarchies,  so  that 
Greek  thought  no  longer  centred  on  the  city  and  civic 
virtue,  but  looked  inward  on  the  individual  and  out 
ward  on  the  world.  Stoics  and  Epicureans  were  agreed 
that  there  is  a  Law  of  Nature  above  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  that  duty  is  the  same  for  all  men.  Pride  in  Greek 
blood  gave  place  to  pride  in  Greek  civilization. 

The  old  schools  of  Athens  were  rivalled,  and  some 
times  more  than  rivalled,  by  the  new  schools  of  Rhodes, 
Pcrgamum,  Tarsus,  and  above  all  by  Alexandria,  tho 
greatest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies.  Its  commerce 
reached  from  India  to  Spain,  and  to  its  Museum  gathered 
the  greatest  scholars  of  the  world.  Aristarchus  and 
Eratosthenes  cover  the  whole  field  of  ancient  literature 
and  science.  To  that  cosmopolitan  city  the  Jews  were 
welcome  too.  Alexander  himself  brought  them  there, 
and  in  later  times  they  occupied  two  wards  of  tho 
city,  and  overflowed  into  tho  other  three.  They  contri 
buted  much  to  its  trade,  and  not  a  little  to  its  turbu 
lence.  Greek  and  Jewish  thought  soon  began  to  blend. 
Books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
Greek  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Canon  shaded  off  into 
an  Apocryphal  literature  largely  Greek.  All  over  tho 
East  the  Jews  were  pliable  to  Greek  influence.  Even 
in  Judc'a  towards  175  B.C.  a  strong  party  favoured 
Greek  customs,  and  the  Asidseans  or  rigid  Jews  would 
appear  to  have  been  quite  a  minority.  Israel  seemed 
rapidly  melting  into  the  larger  world  of  Greece,  and 
a  little  pressure  would  complete  the  process. 

So  thought  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164  y.c.),  an 
arbitrary  and  eccentric  king,  half  magnificent  and  half 
buffoon.  His  very  name  (the  god  manifest)  speaks  of 
Greek  religion  debased  by  Eastern  king-worship,  and 
there  was  a  further  departure  from  the  old  Greek  ways 
of  thinking  when  he  used  persecution  to  "  reform  this 
most  repulsive  people,"  as  Tacitus  calls  the  Jews. 
First  came  active  encouragement  of  Greek  customs 
by  the  two  faithless  high  priests  Jesus  (he  called 
himself  Jason)  and  Menelaus.  Then  in  170  B.C.  a 

j  great  massacre  and  the  plunder  of  the  Temple.  Perse 
cution  began  in  earnest  16S  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  had 
been  ordered  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Tho 
Temple  became  a  temple'  of  Zeus,  and  swine's  flesh 

|  was  offered  on  the  altar ;  while  Jerusalem  was  turned 
into  a  Greek  city  with  a  Syrian  garrison  in  the  city  of 
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David.  Jewish  observances,  especially  circumcision 
and  tho  Sabbath,  were  punished  with  death,  officers 
traversed  the  country  to  enforce  the  king's  commands, 
and  there  wore  martyrs  everywhere.  (See  further 
p.  523.) 

Zeus  or  Jehovah  ?  The  signal  of  revolt  was  given 
at  Modin  by  an  old  priest  named  Mattathias,  who  slew 
first  a  renegade  Jew  and  then  the  king's  officer,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  that  were  zealous 
for  the  Law  gathered  round  him.  "  But  they  were  not 
blindly  zealous  like  four  thousand  of  their  brethren,  who 
refused  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  and  were  slaughtered. 
Mattathias  died  soon,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his 
son,  Judas  the  Maccabee — tho  Hammer  (p.  339)  of  the 
Heathen.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  resist  the  whole  power 
of  Syria  ;  yet  the  heroic  rebels  gained  wonderful  suc 
cesses.  First  Apollonius  was  defeated,  then  Seron  was 
routed  at  Beth-horon,  the  scene  of  Israel's  first  victory 
under  Joshua,  and  of  the  last  against  Cestius  Gnllus. 
Then  came  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  at  Emmaus  ;  and  tho 
great  army  of  Lysias  was  overthrown  at  Beth-zur. 
Judas  then  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem — 
the  Syrian  garrison  held  the  citadel — and  cleansed  tho 
Temple.  The  defiled  altar  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
stones  laid  up  "  till  a  prophet  should  arise  to  say  what 
should  1)0  done  with  them."  This  was  in  Dec.  165, 
and  the  memory  of  it  was  perpetuated  by  tho  annual 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  (Jn.  1022). 

Judas  now  devoted  himself  to  consolidating  his  power 
(Ps.  83*)  while  the  Syrian  Government  was  occupied 
elsewhere.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  been  defeated  in 
Elymais,  and  died  (164  B.C.)  on  his  return;  and  now 
Lysias  ruled  as  guardian  of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator. 
But  when  Judas  laid  siege  to  tho  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
Lysias  came  up  and  defeated  him  at  Beth-Zachariah, 
and  had  brought  the  Jews  in  tho  city  to  great  distress 
•\yhen  he  was  called  away  by  troubles  in  the  north.  So 
the  Jews  made  their  submission,  and  were  henceforth 
allowed  religious  freedom.  The  persecution  was  at  an 
end,  but  tho  war  was  still  a  war  of  self-defence.  The 
Greeks  could  not  be  trusted,  and  the  Jewish  heathen- 
isers  were  more  than  willing  to  renew  the  persecution. 
They  complained  to  the  new  king,  Demetrius  Soter, 
who  had  killed  Lysias  and  his  ward.  He  appointed 
their  leader  Alcimus  (pp.  382,  385.  Ps.  55)  high  priest, 
and  sent  an  army  to  support  him  ;  and  when  the 
cruelties  of  Alcimus  provoked  a  fresh  revolt,  a  new 
army  under  Nicanor  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Aclasa 
(Spring,  161  B.C.). 

Though  Adasa  was  a  splendid  victory,  the  Jews  could 
scarcely  hope  to  win  their  independence  for  themselves. 
So  Judas  looked  for  help  to  the  distant  power  of  Rome. 
The  senate  received  his  envoys — anything  was  welcome 
that  might  weaken  Syria — made  an  alliance  with  the 
Jews  on  equal  terms,  and  ordered  Demetrius  not  to 
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niokst  them.  But  Demetrius  had  already  pourod  into 
Juda-a  an  overwhelming  i'urce  under  Bacchides.  When 
(he  armies  met  at  Eleasa,  Judas  could  only  light  a 
hopeleso  botlk-,  and  die  fighting  (April  1 01  B.C.). 

Then  caino  another  reign  of  terror.  The  "  ungodly 
took  \engeance.  on  their  enemies,  and  Jonathan,  the 
brother  of  Judas,  coukl  hardly  do  more  th-m  keep  up 
a  guerilla  war.  But  he  gair.ed  steadily  during  the 
next  eight  year?,,  and  in  153  B.C.  we  cmiio  1o_  thc^ crisis 
of  the  struggle.  Syria  was  dMded  against  itself,  and 
the  rival  kings  bid'  n<rainst  each  other  for  Jonathans 
support.  Domctiiufi  gave  --cod  promises,  but  Alexander 
Balas  gave  better.  He  withdrew  most  of  the  garrisons, 
let  Jonathan  lake  the  city  of  <)vru-;uem,  and  formally 
appointed  him  high  priest  (Ps.  110).  Henceforth  the 
Maccal.eos  were  rulers  for  nearly  ninety  years,  and 
liirrh  priests  for  yet  another  generation.  Jonathan 
himself  wrested  Samaria  fiom- Demetrius  IT.  renewed 
the  treaty  will)  Home,  played  a  commanding  part  in 
Syrian  civil  wars,  and  extended  his  power  over  mosl  ol 
Palestine  b<-foiv  he  peiished  (!•':-'  B.C.)  by  the  treachery 
of  Trypho.  one  of  the  Syrian  pn  tenders. 

Then-  still  remained  Simon,  the  Las!  of  the  sens  of 
Mat  tat  hias.  He  captured  the  citadel  of  Jeru 
forced  Demetrius  ii'to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the,  Jews,  and  was  recognised  by  his  people  n  -  "  high 
and  yeneral  and  civil  ruler  for  ever  until  there 
should  arise  a  faithful  prophet"  (Ps.  110).  Thus_the 
;\Iaeea^ee.s  had  not  only  won  but  -eeiucd  their  religious 
freedom.  After  seven  years  of  prosperity,  Simon  also 
perished  by  treachery  (135  B.C.),  but  this  time  the 
treachery  did  rot  eomo  from  the  Greeks,  hut  from  hi 
son-in-law.  Piolemv. 

Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcfi  'ed,  and  ruled  in 

his  stead  (l;;.->-100  B.C.").     Before  long  came  the  last 

of  Syria.     Antiochus  Sidetcs  besieged  Jeru 
and  Hyrcanus  was  glad  to  escape  wiih  a  paynn 
iiOO   ta'knts   and   triliute   for   Joppa  and    other 
out-ido    .Imhea,   and   tlie    demolition  of    the    walls 
Jerusalem.     Perhaps     the     fear     of     Rome     vvi 
Ajdiochus.    and   Svria   ceased   to   bo   dangerous   alter 
his  death  in  Parlhia  (128  B.C.).     Hyreanus  look  advan 
tage  of  the  civil  wars  1o  conquer  Samaria  and  d 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gemini,  and  to  extend  his  power 
east  of  Jordan  and  in    Idunuca.     .It  was  a  brilliart 
reign,    but    it    marked    a    tran-;;tion    from    the    heroic 
Maccabees   to   ibu   vulgar    kings    who   followed.     Ono 
si™  of  the  transit  ion  was  thai  Hyrcanus  went  over  to 
the  Saddu:;e,.     A  tale  is  told  of  a  zealous  Ph 
bidding  him  lay  dowu  the  high  priesthood  because  i: 
mother  (as  was  falsely  said)  had  once  been  a  captive  : 
but  the   change   is   accounted  for   by  the   increasing 
prominence-  of  his  political  aims.     Religion  came  first 
with    Pharisees    nnd    scribes,    while    Sadducees    and 
priests  formed  an  aristocracy  more  in  sympathy  with 
worldly  schemes. 

Aristobulus  i  was  a  tyrant  of  the  usual  Eastern  sort. 
He  began  with  the  murder  of  his  mother  and  the  im 
prisonment  of  three  of  his  brothers  ;  and  the  fourth, 
his  favourite  Antigonus,  soon  foil  a  victim  to  tho 
jealousies  of  the  court.  Two  events  mark  his  short 
reign  (105-104  B.C.) — his  assumption  of  the  royal  title, 
and  his  conquest  of  Galilee.  On  his  death  his  widow, 
Alexandra  (Salome),  set  free  her  eldest  surviving  stcj 
son,  Alexander  Jannceus  (Jonathan),  and  seems  to 
have  married  him.  Alexander's  reign  (104-78  B.C.) 
wa«  full  of  wars  and  civil  strife.  Early  in  his  reign 
be  was  driven  out  by  Ptolemy  -Lathyrus,  the  exiled 
king  of  Egypt  who  ruled  in  Cyprus  ;  but  the  Egyptians 
restored  him.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  Alexanders 
wars  wore  successful.  At  tho  end  of  his  reign  he  ruled 


f'-om  Idurnaea  to  Lake  ITuleh,  the  East  of  Jordan,  and 
(except  Ascalon)  the  coast  from  Carmel  to  Egypt. 

The  civil  strife  was,  at  bottom,  the  old  quarrel  01 
Hiv.-i  and  prophets.  Was  Israel  to  be  a  worldly 
kingdom  or  a  holv  commonwealth  ?  This  time,  how 
ever,  the  people  sided  with  the:  Pharisees  against  tho 
kinf  and  pelted  Alexander  with  citrons  while  ho 
officiated  at  tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Then  tho 
Pharisees  invited  the  Syrian  prince  Demetrius  lii, 
who  drove  Alexander  to  tho  mountains.  But  this 
treason  was  too  outrageous.  Alexander  was  restored, 
and  (such  is  the  story)  crucified  eight  hundred  of  his 
enemies  and  slo-.v  their  wives  and  children  ^before  them 
delectation  of  his  concubines  at  a  feast.  Tins, 
lur  'iioro  than  one  reason,  must  be  at  best  much 
exaggerated;  but  the  slaughter  was  at  all  events 
enough  to  keep  the  Pharisees  quiet  for  the  rest  of  his 

reign.  ,  Q 

Then  came  a  change.     His  widow  Alexandra  (ttr- 
(•>•>   B.C.)  placed  the  Pharisees  in  power,  and  let  them 
covern  as  they  pleased,  excepi   that  she  could  not  let 
them  put   to 'death   her  husband's   counsellors.     Tho 
ceo  nobles  were  siiU  too  strong  to  be  crushed, 
;  ],,,r  actri  son  Aristobulus  was 

th(  it  lead'  L-.  On  her  death,  09  B.C.,  he  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  deposing  his  weak  brother  Hyreanus. 
But  Auditor  the  ldiim;eu:i  and  Aieia.s  tho  Arabian 
kins  (of  Petra)  took  up  the  eauso  of  Hyrcanus,  and 
i.esK-ged  Ari  ^Plc  mount.  Then  a 

intervened— -the    power    of    Rome. 
Pomp,  •  :iquered  Mithridates,  and  was  plainly 

master  of  I  ho  East.  Both  parties  appealed  to  his 
legato  Seaurus  (GG  B.C.),  who  restored  Aristobulus. 
But  when  Pomptius  himself  came  (63  B.C.),  ho  found 
t|mv  .  ,i-  the-  peoples  desired  to  have  done  wit! 

tho  monarchy  and  bo  governed  by  tho  priests.  _  Aristo 
bulus  attempted  resistance  in  vain.  The  city  was 
surrendered  by  tho  other  party,  the  Templo  was 
stormed,  and  -Jo wish  independence  was  at  an  end. 
Pompeius  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  found 
umptv;  b"t  he  took  no  treasure,  and  made  careful 
provision  Eor  the  services.  But  he  made  the  Jews 
tributarv,  deprived  thorn  of  tho  sea-coast  and  the 
Gentile  cities  inlan  El  Hyrcanus  to  riue 

high  priest,  not  as  king,  in  general  subordination  to 

Ionian  governor  of  Syria. 

One  result  of  the  Roman  conquest  was  a  now  Dis- 
ion  in  tho  Latin  West,  Tho  Jews  formed  a  settle 
ment  in  Home  bevond  the  Tiber,  and  spread  along 
the  lines  of  commerce.  Valuable  settlers  as  they  were, 
their  s-tramre  customs  and  quarrelsome  temper  (and 
their  success  in  trade  and  charlatanry)  made  them 
unpopular,  and  the  Roman  Government  had  often  to 
protect  them  from  Gentile  violence.  Yet  many  serious 
persons  were  attracted  by  their  lofty  monotheism  and 
became  adherents  of  the  synagogue,  or  in  some  cases 
li  Israelites  in  all  things  "  by  the  threefold  ordinance 
of  circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice.  Judaism  m 
our  Lord's  time  was  a  missionary  religion. 

The  years  which  followed  the  Roman  conquest  were 
fairly  qui»t.  Jr.d;ca,  however,  suffered  much  from 
tho  exactions  of  Gabinius  (55  B.C.),  of  Crassus  (who 
plundered  the  Temple),  and  afterwards  of  Cassms  (41 
E  c  )  After  tho  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48  B.C.)  the  Jews 
received  much  favour  from  Caesar.  He  restored_  to 
Hvrcanus  the  civil  power  which  Gabinius  had  taken 
from  him,  enlarged  the  territory,  and  granted  import 
ant  privileges.  But  Antipater  was  the  real  ruler,  and 
after  his  death  (43  B.C.)  his  sen  Herod  came  to  the 
front  and  secured  the  favour  of  Antomus,  who  became 
master  of  the  East  after  the  battle  of  Phihppi  (42  B.C.). 
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Then  while  Antonius  and  Octavian  worn  at  variance 
(40  B.C.)  the  Parthians  swept  over  Syria,  and  made- 
Anl  igonus  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
while  Herod  escaped  to  Rome.  Hyrcanus  was  dis 
qualified  for  the  high  priesthood  by  the  loss  of  his 
ears. 

Herod  was  made  king  by  Antonius  and  Octavian, 
but  it  was  three  years  before  he  got  possession  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Parthians  wore  driven  out  (39  B.C.), 
but  both  Judsea  and  Galilee  hated  Herod.  At  last 
(36  B.C.)  the  city  was  captured  with  great  slaughter 
by  Herod  and  the  Romans,  and  Antigonus  was  exe 
cuted  soon  after  by  Antonius.  So  fell  the  once  glorious 
Maccabean  dynasty. 

Herod  the  Groat  (37-4  B.C.)  was  a  splendid  king— 
a  man  of  war  from  his  youth,  gifted  with,  infinite  energy 
and  infinite  adroitness,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
Solomon's  taste  for  magnificence  and  women.  It  was 
of  itself  a  great  success  to  bring  a  small  state  safely 
through  the  storms  of  Roman  civil  war.  Herod  wa's 
faithful  and  useful  to  Antonius,  though  Cleopatra  was 
his  enemy,  and  obtained  from  her  lover  the  sea-coast 
and  Jericho.  Then  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.) 
Herod  was  equally  faithful  and  useful  to  Octavian, 
who  restored  to  him  the  cities  Cleopatra  had  taken 
away,  and  presently  made  him  master  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Palestine.  So  he  could  play  the  part"  of  a 
great  king.  He  built  new  cities  like  Csesarea,  adorned 
the  old  with  spendid  buildings,  and  made  Jerusalem 
the  finest  city  in  the  East.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  was  begun  20  B.C.,  though  it  was  not  quite 
finished  till  A.D.  64.  Priests  alone  were  allowed  to  do 
the  building  work  in  the  sanctuary,  and  Herod  took 
care  not  himself  to  tread  forbidden  ground.  The  re 
stored  Temple  was  a  proverb  of  magnificence  ;  yet 
Herod's  own  palaco  was  still  more  splendid.  Nor  was 
ho  without  some  sense  of  duty  to  his  people.  He  kept 
good  order,  put  down  the  brigands,  and'sold  his  plato 
to  buy  food  in  the  famine  of  23  B.C.  Nor  was  he  a 
less  liberal  patron  of  the  Jews  abroad :  there  were 
few  cities  in  the  East  but  owed  something  to  Herod's 
munificence. 

Nevertheless  the  Jews  detested  him,  and  with  good 
reason.  His  ferocious  cruelty — crucifying  and  burning 
offenders — might  pass  muster  in  an  Eastern  king,  and 
the  oppressive  taxation  required  for  his  munificence 
need  not  have  aroused -more  than  ordinary  discontent. 
Even  his  family  tragedy  is  only  a  bad  case  of  what 
commonly  comes  of  a  despot's  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
diligently  inflamed  by  creatures  like  his  sister  Salome 
and  his  son  Antipater.  He  murders  first  the  high 
priest  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  his  wife  Mariamne, 
then  her  grandfather,  the  old  high  priest  Hyrcanus, 
then  Mariamne  herself,  then  later  in  his  reign  her 
sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  executes  Anti- 
pater  five  days  before  his  own  death  ;  and  a  multitude 
of  minor  victims  is  grouped  round  each  of  these. 
The  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  precisely 
what  Herod  was  likely  to  do. 

But  the  main  offence  he  gave  was  in  his  hcathenising 
policy.  True,  he  paid  a  certain  outward  respect  to  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  avoided  images  on  his  coins,  and 
would  not  give  Salome  to  the  Arabian  Syllseus  because 
he  refused  to  be  circumcised.  But  he  promoted  Greek 
customs  as  actively  as  Antiochus  himself.  Ho  had 
Greeks  for  his  ministers,  and  degraded  the  high  priest 
hood  to  an  office  held  at  his  pleasure,  often  by  lax 
Jews  of  Alexandria.  He  brought  Greek  and  Roman 
games  to  Jerusalem  itself  and  built  heathen  temples 
in  the  Greek  cities  of  Palestine.  This  gave  deep  offence 
to  Jewish  feeling,  and  Herod  could  keep  order  only 


by  a  permanent  reign  of  terror.  Yet  after  all.  somo 
of  the  Pharisees  thought,  even  this  cursed  Edomite, 
this  hideous  caricature  of  King  Messiah,  was  at  any 
rate  one  step  better  than  a  Roman  governor. 

Herod  left  the  kingdom  of  Judaja  to  Archelaus,  while 
Antipas  and  Philip  were  to  be  tetrarchs  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  and  of  Trachonitis,  Panias,  and  tho  north-east. 
Augustus  confirmed  tho  will,  but  Archelaus  was  only 
to  be  ethnarch.  Philip  (4  B.C. -A.D.  34)  was  mild  and 
humane,  and  is  chiefly  remembered  from  his  building 
of  Panias  as  Osesarea  (Philippi,  to  distinguish  it  from 
his  father's  seaport),  Antipas  (4  B.C.-A.D.  39)  was 
more  like  his  father — crafty,  luxurious,  and  a  great 
builder,  as  of  Tiberias.  He  married  Herodias,  tho 
wife  of  his  brother  Philip — not  the  tetrarch,  but 
another.  For  this  he  was  rebuked  by  John  the 
Baptist  ;  and  when  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  Arabian  Aretas,  the  father  of  his  rejected  first 
wife,  many  counted  it  a  judgment  for  the  execution  of 
John.  When  the  title  of  King  was  given  to  Herod 
Agrippa  (A.D.  39)  Herodias  incited  him  to  go  to  Rome 
and  ask  the  title  for  himself  ;  but  instead  of  getting 
it,  he  was  banished,  and  his  dominions  were  given  to 
Agrippa. 

The  reign  of  Archelaus  (4  B.C.-A. D.  6)  is  obscure; 
but  we  can  see  that  he  was  the  worst  of  Herod's  sons. 
His  rule  was  borne  with  the  utmost  impatience,  and 
at  last  Augustus  removed  and  banished  him  for  his 
cruelty.  Judaea  now  became  a  Roman  province  under 
a  procurator  of  only  equestrian  rank,  in  general 
subordination  to  the  governor  of  Svria. 

Rome  was  no  deliberate  oppressor.  She  treated  tho 
Jewish  religion  with  oiiicial  respect,  protected  it  upon 
occasion  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  allowed  the  Jews  a 
large  measure  of  self-government  (p.  616).  They  might 
put  to  death  even  a  Roman  citizen,  if  they  found  him 
inside  the  fence  in  the  Temple  which  no  Gentile  might 
pass  (Rev.  112*.  cf.  Eph.  214*).  But  while  wrong  may 
be  borne,  contempt  is  never  forgiven  by  conquered 
peoples.  Roman  officials  despised  the  Jews,  and  were 
the  more  brutal,  while  Israel  was  as  proud  as  Rome 
herself,  and  hated  the  "dogs"  and  "sinners  of  the 
Gentiles."  So  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
Sadducees  and  Herodians  were  hardly  more  than  a  few 
great  families  :  the  people  looked  up  to  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  rebels  in  theory,  and  gradually  turned  from 
them  to  the  Zealots  or  openrebels  (Mk.  3i8*.  Ac.  637*). 

Of  the  earlier  procurators  (A.D.  6-41)  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  is  Pontius  Pilatus  (A.D.  26-36) — a 
good  sample  of  the  baser  sort  of  Roman,  full  of  brutal 
contempt  for  the  people  he  governed.  His  first  act 
was  to  bring  into  the  city  tho  idolatrous  ensigns  of  the 
army,  but  he  gave  it  up  when  it  was  clear  that  it 
could  not  bo  carried  through  without  massacre  too 
great  even  for  him.  And  he  was  not  squeamish  of 
bloodshed  :  he  crushed  riots  mercilessly,  and  ordered 
continual  executions.  The  Galileans  whose  blood 
Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices  (Lk.  13i)  fared  no 
worse  than  others.  Another  of  his  wanton  insults  was 
to  hang  up  votive  shields  in  the  palace  of  Herod  ;  but 
Tiberius  ordered  them  to  be  removed.  At  last  the 
Samaritans  complained  to  Vitellius,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  who  sent  Pilate  to  Rome  for  trial.  He  was 
banished  to  Gaul. 

Quieter  times  followed.  Vitellius  and  his  successor 
Petronius  treated  the  Jews  with  consideration,  and 
they  were  grateful :  the  breach  was  not  yet  irreparable. 
The  next  storm  was  when  the  mad  emperor  Caius 
(Caligula.  A.D.  37-41)  ordered  his  statue  to  bo  set  up 
in  the  Temple.  This  meant  war  to  the  knife  ;  so 
Petronius  delayed  as  long  as  he  could,  and  at  last  took 
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the  extreme  stop  of  asking  the  emperor  to  revoke  the 
order.  Caligula,  however,  had  already  'lone  so  at  the 
pressing  instance  of  Herod  Agrippa,  though  ho  did 
so  with  a  very  bad  grace,  but  was  assassinated  (Jan.  41) 
before  he  could  renew  the  a;:.>mpt. 

Herod  Agrippa,  son  of  Herod's  unfortunate  son 
Aristobulus,  led  a  roving  and  disreputable  life  till  he 
gained  favour  wiih  CJigula.  then  with  his  successor 
Claudius  (A.D.  41-54).  Caligula  gave  him  the  te- 
trarchiesof  Philip  and  Antipas,  and  Claudius  added  the 
Roman  province.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  tmie, 
there  was  a  King  of  the;  Jews.  Agrippa  was  a  good- 
natured  ad  venturer  who  had  to  play  reformed  char 
acter  and  exempli:.-/  king,  and  therefore  allowed  the 
Pharisees  a  five  !  <nd.  Outside  Juda-a,  howe\ev,  ho 
set  up  statues  and  <  :  games  in  the  old 

heathen  stylo.  Upon  the  who!«-  his  policy  was  secular 
Jike  his  grandfather's,  except  that  he  was  much 
milder,  made  more  show  of  piety,  and  hod  no  family 
tragedies. 

At  Agrlppa's  dor.th  (A.H.  44),  his  son  Agrippa  II 
was  too  young  to  reign,  so  (hat  the  wh<>i<%  ef  Palestine 
was  made  a  Ionian  provine".  The  la'.er  procurators 
(A.D.  -14-!>6)  were  mostly  corrupt  and  violent.  Jews 
and  Romans  provoked  each  other  recklessly,  and  dis 
order  became  chronic.  Cuspius  Fadus  (<:  4.">)  had  to 
put  down  Theudas,  and  there  was  much  bloodshed 
under  Cumamis  (48-f):').  Kiit  Rome  still  did  justice; 
Cumamis  was  recalled,  and  a  new  governor  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  h;gh  priest  Jonathan.  This 
was  Amonius  Felix,  a  In-other  oi  tlie  powerful  freed- 
man  Pa!hs.  .His  rule,  was  long  (.">i;-!>0)  and  evil. 
Husband  of  three  (|ueens,  "  !'c  governed  in  the  spirit 
of  a  slave,  with  every  form  of  lust  and  cruelly." 
i'Vlix  was  vigorous  enough  as  a  ruler,  but  his  only  way 
of  dealing  with  the  Jewish  "  robbers  "'  or  patriots  was 
by  armed  force  and  wholesale  crucifixions.  So  some 
(Sieaiii)  took  to  svslomatie  assassination,  and  kept  up 
a  terror  in  Jerusalem.  Yet  Felix  actually  employed 
them  to  murder  the  moderate  high  priest  Jonathan, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  office. 

Porciiis  Festus  (f>(M>->)  v,rns  a  much  better  sort  of 
man,  but  the  mischief  done  by  Felix  was  now  pas: 
remedy.  Festus  died  in  office,  and  the  high  pries' 
Ananus  (son  of  Annas')  took  advantage  oi  the  vacancy 
to  make  a  decisive  breach  with  Christians  by  the 
murder  of  James  the  Lord's  brother — for  which  ho 
was  deposed  by  Agrippa  II,  to  whom  religious  affairs 
wc.ie  now  committed,  "'he  next  governor,  Aibinus, 
took  bribes  from  all  sides,  let  no  assassin  remain  in 
prison  who  could  i;ay  lor  his  release,  allowed  rival 
;iigh  priests  to  light  out  their  quarrel  in  the  streets, 
and  tried  his  own  hand  at  brigandage.  Society  was  in 
eissolutiou.  Yet  oven  Aibinus  was  a  just  ruler  com- 
yared  with  his  successor,  Cessius  Floras  ((54—60).  From 
robbery  and  murder  of  individuals  he  came  to  the 
destruction  of  whole  cities.  Trie  brigands  might  do 
what  they  pleased,  if  only  Florus  got  his  share  of  the 
spoil. 

At  last  in  the  spring  of  66,  the  outrages  of  Florus 
provoked  a  dreadful  tumult,  and  the  governor  was 
driven  out  of  the  city.  Agrippa  stilled  the  tumult, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  The  emperor's  offerings  were 
cast  out  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Roman  garrison  was 
butchered  after  its  surrender.  The  revolt  spread,  and 
the  cities  of  Palestine  were  scenes  of  internecine  strife 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Then  came  Oestius  Gallus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  with  some  ten  thousand  legionaries 
and  perhaps  ten  thousand  of  cavalry  and  auxiliaries. 
He  reached  Jerusalem,  fired  its  northern  suburb,  but 
did  not  venture  to  attack  the  city,  and  on  his  retreat 


was  routed  in  a  defile  near  Beth-boron  (Nov.  66). 
The  way  was  open  and  the  Christians  retired  to  Pella 
beyond  Jordan — a  desertion  which  was  not  forgiven — 
while  the  Jews  formed  a  government  of  national  de 
fence,  entrusting  Galilee  to  Josephus  the  historian, 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty. 

Nero'  now  entrusted  the  Jewish  war  to  Vespasian 
with  three  legions  and  auxiliaries — some  60,000  men 
in  all.  Tho  summer  of  07  was  spent  in  the  reduction 
of  Galilee.  Some  of  the  cities  were  easily  taken,  but 
Josephus  himself  in  Jotapata  macie  a  stout  resistance, 
and  in  the  end  not  only  escaped  the  slaughter,  but 
won  Vespasian's  favour  and  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
'rh-  Zealots  in  Jerusalem  replied  with  a  frightful 
.  -TO  ;  and  indeed  they  were  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  the  desperate  work  could  not  be  done  by  half 
hearted  riuui.-ees  like  Josephus,  who  fought  without 
hope  of  success.  For  a  moment  the  moderate  party 
got  the  upper  hand  ;  but  the  Zealots  let  in  a  band  of 
Idumroan  marauders,  and  soon  completed  their  de 
struction.  Thenceforth  thero  was  anarchy  in  the 
city,  \>uh  two  or  threo  bands  of  Zealots  constantly 
lighting  each  other  and  murdering  the  citizens.  They 
were  mad  enough  even  to  destroy  large  stores  of  corn. 

Yes  pa  si in  Jel  them  fight  it  out.  Jn  68  he  conquered 
Per:."a  and;  (he  country  round  Jerusalem;  but  opera 
tions  were  nearly  at  a  standstill  for  a  year  after  the 
of  Nero's  (.loath  (June  9).  and  when  Vespasian 
himseit  was  hailed  emperor  (July  1,  09)  by  the  legions 
,-ia,  lie  left  (he  scene  oi'  war.  The  siege  of  Jeru- 
snlem  remained  for  his  son  Titus.  The  city  was  in  a 
'id  state.  Simon  bar  C;--ra  with  one  band  of 
miscreants  held  the  lower  part  of  it,  John  of  Gischala 
with  another  was  higher  up,  while  Eleazar  occupied 
the  Temple  till  John  took  advantage  of  the  Passover 
to  destroy  him  by  treacheiy.  Titus  was  already  before 
the  citv  ;  and  now  the  furious  faction  fights  were 
stilled  at  last  in  desperate  resistance  to  the  Romans. 
Time  after  time  their  savage  fury  checked  the  assaults  ; 
but  Roman  discipline  always  prevailed  in  the  end. 
First  the  northern  wall  was  stormed  ;  then  a  second, 
then  a  third,  and  by  August  they  were  before  the 
Temple.  .Meanwhile  the  misery  of  the  city  was  hor 
rible.  He  that  remained  was  consumed  by  pestilence 
and  famine,  and  ho  that  went  out  to  the  Romans  wag 
crucified  or  made  a  slave.  Even  the  daily  sacrifice 
had  to  bo  given  up  in  July.  At  last  on  the  ninth  of 
Al>  (August)  the  Temple  itself  was  stormed.  Its  outer 
colonnades  were  lines  of  fire,  while  the  struggle  went 
on  around  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  sanctuary  was  set  on  fire  by  the  soldiers 
against  the  will  of  Titus ;  but  Tacitus  (copied  by 
Sulpicius  Severus)  tells  us  that  he  deliberately  de- 
stioycd  it,  "  to  root  out  the  superstition  of  Jews  and 
Christians."  After  this  there  still  remained  the  Upper 
City  ;  and  John  and  Simon  were  not  captured  till 
September.  Even  then  a  band  of  Zealots  held  the 
fortress  of  Masada  overlooking  the  Dead  Sea  for  nearly 
three  years  (A.D.  73),  and  slaughtered  each  other  and 
their  families,  when  they  could  hold  it  no  longer.  Two 
women  crept  out  to  meet  the  Romans  as  they  entered, 
and  the  war  was  ended. 

Israel  had  fought  with  Rome  for  nothing  less  than 
the  empire  of  the  East,  and  under  better  leaders  might 
have  won.  But  the  leaders  were  bad  because  the 
nation  was  consumed  with  lawlessness  and  hatred  of 
the  Gentiles.  No  gift  of  prophecy  was  needed  when 
our  Lord  foretold  that  the  savage  pride  which  already 
made  the  Temple  a  house  of  merchandise  would  soon 
make"  it  a  den  of  brigands,  and  in  the  end  would 
bring  the  Romans  to  destroy  their  place  and  nation. 
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THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  FIRST 

CENTURY 


By  PROFESSOR  HAVERFIELD 


1.  The  Roman  Empire  of  the  New  Testament  period, 
that  is,  roughly,  of  the  first  century  A.r>.,  has  one  char 
acteristic  -which  every  student  must  observe.  Like 
the  British  Empire  of  to-day,  it  was  in  principle 
opportunist  ;  it  altogether  lacked  external  uniformity. 
The  Roman  Republic,  on  the  ruins  of  which  it  rose, 
had  been  a  natural  growth,  moving  on  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  uninfluenced  by  logic.  iSuch,  too,  was 
the  Empire.  Its  founder,  Augustus,  was  not  merely 
an  opportunist ;  he  carried  opportunism  to  the  height 
of  genius.  The  imperial  system  which  lie  achieved,  a 
system  which  lasted  for  centuries,  was  in  the  main  an 
adaptation  from  existing  Roman  practices.  Its  ad 
ministrative  details,  even  to  the  titles  of  its  officera, 
were  based  on  historical  precedents,  not  determined 
by  logical  principles ;  exceptions  and  survivals 
abounded  in  it,  and  general  statements  about  its 
machinery — such  as  this  brief  article  necessarily  con 
tains — must  be  taken  as  true  only  in  general.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  opportunism  which  the  Romans  employed 
in  their  administrative  system,  they  applied  also  in 
their  treatment  of  the  subject  provinces.  The  whole 
Empire  was,  indeed,  under  one  government.  From 
the  ocean  to  the  Arabian  desert,  from  the  snows  of 
Germany  to  the  hot  Sahara,  its  peoples  felt  that  there 
was  one  dominant  power  in  Rome,  and  a  power  whose 
eye  pierced  everywhere.  But  it  was  not  a  power  that 
interfered  everywhere.  Just  because  it  was  oppor 
tunist,  Rome  enforced  no  uniformity  in  speech,  or 
creed,  or  politics,  or  fashion  of  life.  She  accepted 
what  she  found,  so  far  as  that  was  in  practical  working 
order.  The  peoples  themselves  did  not  always  under 
stand  this  tolerance,  nor  have  Biblical  students  always 
appreciated  it.  When  "  Gallic  cared  for  none  of  these 
things  "  (Ac.  1817),  the  narrator  of  the  incident  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  annoyed,  and  modern  commen 
tators  have  used  it  as  a  text  for  sermons  on  religious 
indifference,  or  on  the  superficiality  which  judges  by  ex 
ternals,  or  on  the  arrogance  of  Roman  nobles.  Gallio's 
own  words  attest  that  he  was  following  the  normal 
Roman  policy.  Had  it  been  (he  says)  "  a  matter  of 
wrong  or  wicked  villainy,"  he  would  have  acted  ;  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  interfere  with  Jewish  "  words  and 
names  and  law  "  ;  he  was  not  the  servant  of  a  perse 
cuting  State. 

2.  History. — C.  Octavius,  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  Julius  Ca3sar,  though  only  nineteen  at  Ccesar's  death 
in  44  B.C.,  came  to  the  front  at  once.  Becoming 
Triumvir  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  in  43,  he  defeated 
his  rivals  and  moved  towards  a  more  constitutional- 
looking  position  between  43  and  28  ;  in  January  27  ho 
took  the  title  Augustus  and  the  "  Principate  "  began. 
For  forty  and  more  years  he  governed,  organised, 
conquered  ;  opportunist,  adaptive,  far-sighted,  cool- 
headed,  he  left  a  coherent,  well-governed,  and  con 


tented  Empire  at  his  death  in  A.D.  14.  Ho  it  was 
who  ordered  the  census  of  Quirinius  (Lk.  2i*);  the 
extent,  date  and  character  of  that  census  are  doubtful. 
Tiberius  (A.D.  11-87),  stepson  of  Augustus,  made  no 
conquests,  but  administered  the  provinces  well.  After 
a  few  years'  reign  he  fell  out  with  the  senatorial 
oligarchy  (see  sec.  3),  and  his  life  ended  amid  some 
thing  like  a  Terror.  He  was  himself  as  morbidly  sensi 
tive  as  Augustus  had  been  passionless.  Caligula  (A.D. 
37-41),  great-grandson  of  Augustus,  vain,  cruel,  half- 
oriental  in  his  ideals,  was  probably  unhinged  in  mind 
by  an  illness  live  months  after  his  accession,  and  was 
presently  murdered.  Claudius  (A.D.  41-54),  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  was  personally  thought  weak,  foolish,  and 
uxorious.  But,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years  (A.D. 
41-47),  he — or  his  ministers — ruled  well,  enlarging  the 
Empire  (conquering  Britain,  etc.),  carrying  out  useful 
public  works  (roads,  harbours,  etc.),  and  improving 
the  executive,  especially  for  finance.  Nero  (A.D.  54-68), 
great-great-grandson  of  Augustus,  was  the  last  of  the 
Julio-Claudian  house,  and  the  worst  prince  between 
27  B.C.  and  A.D.  180.  The  old  idea  that  for  his  first 
five  years  (54-59)  his  ministers  ruled  well  is  now 
recognised  to  be  an  error  ;  the  so-called  quinquennium 
Neronis  refers  to  other  years  and  to  building  schemes. 
In  64  he  attacked  the  Christians  (see  sec.  5),  and  is 
generally  taken  to  bo  the  Antichrist  of  Rev.,  and  his 
name  to  give  the  Number  of  the  Beast  (Rov.  13i8  *.) 
Yet  ho  was  not  at  all  unpopular  in  the  provinces.  In 
G8  he  was  overthrown  by  Galba  ;  in  69  Otho  pulled 
down  Galba,  Vitellius  Otho,  and  Vespasian  Vitellius, 
after  much  civil  war.  Vespasian  (A.D.  69-79),  founder 
of  the  Flavian  House  (69-96),  finished  through  his  son 
Titus  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  begun  before  Nero's 
overthrow.  Common-sense,  coarse,  competent,  he 
repaired  the  excesses  of  Nero  and  extended  the 
Empire's  borders,  while  he  encouraged  the  Romanisa- 
tion  of  the  provinces.  With  his  death  wo  practically 
pass  beyond  the  horizons  of  the  NT. 

3.  Constitution:  Central  Administration. — Supreme 
power  in  point  of  fact  lay  with  the  Emperor — in  Latin 
usually  denoted  by  his  name,  sometimes  informally 
described  as  "  princeps  "  (in  NT  mostly  Kaicrap,  also 
6  Se,8a<r7-<5s,  in  2  P.  213,17  /3a<TiAe!;s).  But  in  theory 
the  Emperor  was  a  special  magistrate  appointed  for 
life,  with  special  powers,  beside  the  Senate,  the 
oligarchic  and  almost  hereditary  body  which  had 
dominated  the  later  Republic.  This  Senate  still 
counted,  and  though  far  weaker  than  the  Emperor, 
had  important  duties  in  jurisdiction,  election,  and 
legislation.  The  capital,  the  city  of  Rome,  was 
governed  mainly  by  high  officials  whom  the  Emperor 
chose.  Italy,  though  nominally  ruled  by  the  Senate, 
needed  little  beyond  the  highly-developed  local  govern 
ment  of  its  municipalities  (see  below).  The  rest  of 
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the  Empire  was  divided  into  provinces  (eTrapx/at), 
conquered  areas  of  which  the  limits  depended  partly 
on  historical  facts,  but  also  on  geographical  features. 
These  provinces  fall  administratively  into  two  classes  : 
(a)  those  to  which  the  Senate  sent  year  by  year  the 
governors  (proconsuls,  dvOinraroi,  Ac.  13/),  much  as  it 
had  done  in  republican  days,  and  (b)  those  which  the 
Emperor  (as  if  proconsul  of  many  provinces  at  once) 
ruled  through  his  deputies,  Irgati  Augusti  pro  prcelore, 
or.  in  the  case  of  certain  small  or  difficult  areas,  through 
agents  of  lesser  rank  than  the  lecjali,  called  procurators, 
or  (once  or  twice)  prefects.  The  distinction  between 
these  classes  of  provinces  and  administrators  is  im 
portant  to  the  Roman  historian  :  probably  it  affected 
the  provincials  less.  The  proconsuls  of  the  senatorial 
provinces  changed,  as  a  rule,  each  year  ;  the  le.ga.ti 
and  procurators  often  remained  at  the  same  posts  for 
four,  five,  or  even  more  years,  and  must  have  had  more 
interest  in  their  work  ;  probably  the  imperial  pro 
vinces  were  better  administered  than  the  senatorial. 
But  leyati  and  proconsuls  were  alike  chosen  from  the 
senatorial  order  ;  the  same  men  governed  successively 
both  classes  of  provinces.  Only  the  procurators  be 
longed  to  a  lower  social  order,  the  Knights  (Equites), 
who  corresponded  somewhat  to  our  business  and 
trading  classes.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  generally 
governed  worse  than  the  senators,  but  many  of  the 
procurators  of  Judaea  were  exceptionally  bad  adminis 
trators,  and  ruled  their  singularly  difficult  province 
with  singular  ill-success  ;  this  has  prejudiced  modern 
writers  against  the  procuratorial  governors  as  a  class. 

The  following  table  shows  the  main  details  of  the 
provincial  system  about  A.D.  50  : 

EAST  WEST  (with  Africa) 

Achaia,  Sen.  Africa,  Sen. 

Asia,  Sen.  Aipes  Maritime,  Imp.  (Proc.). 

Bithynia,  Sen.  4;i  Britannia,  Imp. 

17  Cappadocia,  Imp.  (Proc.).         Dalmatia,  Imp. 
Cyprus,  Sen.  Gallia     Narbonensis     (South 

Gyrene  and  Crete,  Sen.  Gaul),  Sen. 

Egypt,  Imp.  (Prcefeet).  Gallia    Comata,   three   prov., 

Galatia      (including     Pisidia,  with  military  German  fron- 

Lycaonia,  etc.),  Imp.  tier,  Imp. 

6  Juda-a,  Imp.   (Proc.).     But       40    .Mauretania,    two     prov., 

from  41  to  44  under  native  Imp.  (Proc.). 

king.  Mresia,  Imp. 

Macedonia,  Sen.  Noricum,  Imp.  (Proc.). 

Pamphylia   and   I^ycia,   Imp.        Numidia,  Imp. 

But     Painph.     (Proc.)    till        10  Pannonia,  Imp. 

after  50.  Rrctia,  Imp.  <Proc.). 

Syria  (incl.  Cilician  lowland),        Sardinia.  Imp.  (Prcefeet). 

Imp.  Sicily,  Sen. 

46  Thrace,  Imp.  (Proc.).  Spain,  three  prov.,  one  Ser,. 

two  Imp. 

Note.— After  A.D.  50  few  serious  changes  occurred  till  about 
A.D.  100,  save  that  Cappadocia  after  A.D.  70  came  under  a  leyatus 
Auijnsti  (.mostly  with  Galatia),  and  some  provinces  were 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  All  these  provinces  were 
annexed  before  14  B.C.,  save  those  which  have  figures  prefixed  ; 
these  were  annexed  at  the  dates  given,  A.D. 

Sen.  =  senatorial  province.         Imp.  =  imperial  prov.  (legati). 

Proc.  =  under  procurator  (-imperial). 
Pnefcct—     ,,      prcrfccl-i/s  '(do.) 

The  Roman  official  elements  in  the  provinces  were 
small,  in  all  probability  smaller  than  the  British  official 
elements  in  India  to-day.  They  consisted  of  the 
governor  and  his  personal  staff,  a  few  finance  officers 
(mostly  called  procurators),  and  various  attendant 
freedmen  and  slaves  who  acted  as  clerks,  collectors  of 
customs-dues,  and  the  like.  There  were  also  in  most 
provinces  Roman  troops  in  garrison.  The  frontier 
districts  along  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Euphrates  and 
Britain  were  heavily  garrisoned  with  both  legions  and 
regiments  of  the  second  grade  (nuxilia),  the  legions 
being  heavy  infantry,  the  nuxilia  cither  infantry 
(cohorts)  or  horse  (alee).  Syria,  for  example,  had  four 


legions  and  numerous  auxilia.  Other  provinces  had 
only  a  few  auxilia  and  perhaps  some  local  levies,  or 
no  garrison  at  all.  Thus,  Judaea  was  held — not  very 
adequately — by  an  ala  and  four  or  five  cohorts,  raised 
in  the  province  from  the  non-Jewish  population,  and 
a  cohort  of  the  regular  army,  the  "  Italian  band  "  of 
Ac.  lOi,  in  strict  Roman  parlance  coliors  Italica 
civium  Romanorum.  The  higher  officers  of  both 
legions  and  "  auxiliaries  "  were  normally  (though  not 
invariably)  Italian  born,  and  were  all  Roman  citizens. 
The  legionary  common  soldiers  were  Roman  citizens, 
although — at  least  in  the  East — they  were  not  by  any 
means  all  Italian  born ;  the  practice  in  recruiting  the 
legions  varied,  however,  from  time  to  time.  The 
"  auxiliary  "  common  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the 
subjects,  not  the  citizens,  of  Rome  ;  they  got  the 
franchise  (citizenship)  on  discharge. 

No  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  plant  Roman 
officials  locally  in  charge  of  special  parts  of  the  pro 
vinces  ;  that  was  left  to  the  provincials  themselves 
(see  below).  But  legionary  centurions,  serving  as 
gendarmerie  officers,  took  occasional  charge  of  trouble 
some  towns  or  roadf.  Centurions  were  also  used  to 
carry  despatches,  prisoners,  clc.,  between  the  pro 
vinces  and  Rome,  where,  under  the  princeps  pere- 
grinorum,  an  elaborate  organisation  grew  up  ;  this  seems 
to  be  meant  by  the  "  Augustan  band  "  in  Ac.  27i. 

In  sum,  the  central  Roman  government,  though 
highly  organised,  was  unevenly  developed.  It  con 
trolled  the  city  of  Rome  ;  it  controlled  some  parts, 
but  not  all,  of  Italian  life  ;  it  maintained  a  strong 
army,  chiefly  on  the  frontiers,  and  it  performed  certain 
duties  in  respect  to  the  vast  area  of  the  provinces. 
But  this  nncvenness  of  function  was  not  due  to  want 
of  strength  or  narrowness  of  outlook.  In  what  it  did, 
as  in  what  it  left  alone,  it  followed  a  definite,  if  oppor 
tunist,  policy,  and  its  omissions  can  best  be  judged  by 
considering  the  system  of  local  government  which  it 
encouraged. 

4.  Local  Government. — (a)  Roman  civilisation,  even 
more  than  Creek,  was  based  on  town  life.  Italy,  with 
its  many  abrupt  and  isolated  hills,  was  geographically 
fashioned  to  be  the  motherland  of  hill-settlements, 
each  planted  out  of  the  reach  of  enemies,  and  out  of 
the  reach  (it  may  be)  of  the  malaria  which  haunted 
the  valley  bottoms,  each  fed  and  supported  by  tracts 
of  fertile  soil  in  those  same  valleys.  When  Rome, 
after  centuries  of  warfare,  became  mistress  of  Italy,  she 
found  herself  mistress  of  countless  towns  which  had 
before  been  independent.  She  then  discovered  (what 
the  Greeks  with  their  much-praised  Polis-systcm  failed 
to  find  out)  that  towns  may  remain  self-governing 
and  yet  be  members  of  a  larger  State.  For  the  pro 
gress  of  mankind  the  discovery  was  epochal,  and  it 
governed  all  future  Roman  expansion.  Italy,  at  the 
end  of  the  Republic  and  throughout  the  Empire,  was 
almost  wholly  divided  up  among  towns.  Each  town 
had  round  it  a  small  territory  ;  sometimes  it  was  the 
territory  which  in  long-past  years  it  had  held  as  a 
free  statelet,  sometimes  land  given  it  in  imitation  of 
the  early  system.  Each  town  ruled  itself  and  its 
territory  by  its  municipal  senate  and  municipal  magis 
trates  within  the  limits  of  a  written  charter,  taxed 
itself,  tried  its  own  offenders,  and  so  forth  ;  inter 
ference  came  from  Rome  only  when  some  great  scandal 
called  for  it.  So  in  A.D.  59,  when  the  townsfolk  of 
Nuceria  nocked  across  to  Pompeii  to  see  a  gladiatorial 
show  and  the  Pompeians  fell  out  with  them  and  many 
Nucerians  were  killed,  after  a  consular  inquiry  gladia 
torial  games  were  forbidden  at  Pompeii  for  ten  years 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  Mi?).  The  magistrates  of  these  towns 
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sometimes  bore  titles  which  their  predecessors  had  borne 
in  early  limes — Prretor  or  Dictator  or  the  like;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  uniformity  was  intro 
duced,  and  the  title  Duoviri  (or  Quattuorviri)  was 
adopted.  The  to\\r,s  themselves  Jail  into  two  classes, 
differing  historically  but  ol  herwise  much  the  same. 
Some  were  colonies,  new  y-vUl-ments  of  Romans, 
often  planted  full-grown  in  spots  where  no  town  or 
only  a  STUM  11  or  decayed  one  had  oxis'.ed  before; 
others,  muuicipid,  grow  up  to  merit  a  charter. 

Both  classes  of  towns,  but  especially  (ho  first,  in 
creased  greatly  in  number  at  the  outset  of  the.  Empire. 
The  civil  wars,  amid  which  the  Republic  died,  :<vlt 
hii'_r>'  masses  of  discharged  soldiery  ;  at  Rome  (though 
not  perhaps  in  a  modern  State)  the  most  natural  way 
of  dealing  with  them  was  to  plant  them  out  on  lands 
of  their  own.  This  was  done  by  founding  colonies 
in  Italy,  and  also  in  the  provinces  ;  thus  the  veterans 
were  settled  in  peace,  outposts  of  Roman  power  were 
set  up  in  distant  and,  in  some  cases,  newly-conquered 
regions,  and  centres  of  Roman  speech  and  fashions 
sprang  up  in  the  most  diverse  quarters.  Most  of  these 
colonies  were  in  the  western  provinces.  But  not  a 
few  lay  in  the  E;I-I  :  Corinth,  Philippi  in  Macv-' 
Alexandria  Troas.  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Lystra,  were 
all  established  within  the  jifetime  of  Augustus  in  tho 
area  of  Paul's  missionary  journeys.  Thus  Roman 
town  life  spread  to  tho  provinces.  The  result  was 
greatest  in  the  West,  not  only  because  colwiw  were 
most  numerous  there,  but  because  the  native  tribes 
there  were  readiest  to  receive  the  new  fashion,  and 
because  Home  was  near.  In  the  East,  the  Hellenistic 
culture  derived  from  Hellas  was  still  strong,  and  tho 
isolated  colonies,  whether  on  tho  coast  or  (like 
Antioch  and  Lystna)  remote  on  the-  interior  plateau  of 
Asia  Elinor,  soon  lost  much  of  their  Roman  colouring. 
But  they  remained  independent  ;  they  greeted  inter 
fering  proconsuls  and  Irr/nti  as  an  English  city  might 
an  inspVc'ior  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(1>)  Just  as  the.  Roman  municipalities  formed  locally 
autonomous  units  in  the  Empire,  so  the  native  towns 
in  the  provinces  enjoyed  ample  measure  of  self-govern 
ment.  These  towns' lay  mostly  in  the  East.  In  tho 
West,  in  Britain,  Gaul,'  r-'pain,  the  government  of  the 
natives  before  the  Roman  conquest  had  generally 
been  tribal,  and  the  town  life  which  spran"  up  (after 
the  conquest)  was  mainly  that  of  colonies.  But  in 
the  East  were  Greek  towns,  many  and  rich  and  powerful, 
and  accustomed  through  centuries  to  some  form  of 
independence.  Rome  allowed  these  towns  to  retain 
municipal  freedom  ;  she  did  not  despatch  Roman 
commissioners  to  administer  them.  Generally,  she 
required  that  the  urban  franchise  should  be  put  fairly 
high  and  the  poorer  classes  excluded  from  direct 
control ;  she  further  concluded  agreements  with  the 
individual  towns  or  granted  them  charters  stating  their 
rights  ;  thereafter,  she  interfered  only  in  case  of  special 
scandals.  The  towns  were  ruled  by  their  own  magis 
trates,  taxed  themselves,  built  their  own  waterworks 
and  other  municipal  establishments,  had  their  own 
law-courts  (though  not  allowed  to  sentence  to  death  or 
to  try  Roman  citizens),  issued  their  own  coinage,  at 
least 'in  copper,  and  so  forth.  In  minutiro,  the  charters 
of  the  towns  seem  to  have  varied  much.  Athens,  for 
example,  was  nominally  a  "  free  "  city.  There  the 
chief  power  lay  with  the  Areopagus,  the  old  aristo 
cratic  court,  a  good  deal  reconstituted  ;  thin  controlled 
the  law  courts,  education,  religion,  public  buildings, 
and  (with  a  somewhat  shadowy  Boule  and  Demos) 
managed  the  city's  general  business  ;  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  this  Areopagus  which  inquired  (perhaps 


informally)  into  Paul's  teaching  (Ac.  1722).  This 
municipal  freedom  had  its  evils.  Even  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Athens  used  its  liberty  to  "  declare  war  "  on 
Rome,  and  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  financial 
;  nagcment  drove  the  Roman  Government  to  more 
definite  interference  with  towns  of  all  sorts,  Roman  or 
Greek.  But  in  our  period  the  dominant  policy  was 
that  of  Gallio. 

(r)  In   the   wilder  and   less  civilised  regions  of  the 

'.-,  where  native  towns  did  not  exist  and  colonies 

could  not  be  planted,  the  unit  of  local  government  was 

the  native  tribe  (as  in  NW.  Spain,  Britain,  Dahnatia), 

though,  as  time  went  on,  efforts  were  made  to  start 

town  life  here  also.     The  island  of  Malta,  for  example, 

.  at  the  time  of  Paul's  shipwreck,  to  have  been  a 

kind  of  "  Rural  District,"  under  a  "  Headman  of  tho 

le  "  (IT pur os   MeXtTcu'w)/)  ;   later,  before  A.D.  200, 

its  capital,  Melite,  was  raised  to  the  status  of  muni- 

cipium,  and  ruled  the  island  as  its  territory. 

(d)  A  fourth  form  of  local  administraton  was  fur 
nished  by  the  Imperial  Estates,  belonging  to  and 
administered  by  the  Emperor  ex  officio,  through  the 
agency  of  procurators.  These  were,  even  in  tho  early 
Empire,  of  great  extent  in  certain  provinces  ;  later  they 
increased  enormously.  They  were,  however,  mostly 
rough  rural  districts,  and  their  importance,  and  that 
of  the  system  by  which  they  were  ruled,  only  appears 
late  in  the  Empire's  history. 

(c]  Lastly,  attention  is  due  to  a  class  of  territorial 
divisions  v'hich  were,  in  one  sense,  outside  the  Empire, 
the  Protectorates.  Rome — like  all  empires,  and  more 
than  most — had,  besides  directly  annexed  dominions, 
many  protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence.  Her 
statesmen  thought  it  easier,  her  financiers  found  it 
more  lucrative,  to  rule  certain  lands  through  their 
native  princes;  during  tho  later  1  republic  this  device 
had  been  used  freely,  and  though  tho  Emperors 
gradually  annexed  nearly  all  these  protected  princi 
palities,  "thev  were  still  common  in  the  first  century. 
They  lay  almost  wholly  in  I  he  East  ;  they  were  frag- 
men'is  and  debris  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Macedonian 
successors  of  Alexander  (Selcuculs,  Ptolemies,  etc.), 
and  many  of  their  rulers  were  descendants  of  those 
men.  Both  in  size  and  in  independence  the  protec 
torates  varied  much  ;  generally,  their  foreign  policy 
was  subject  to  Rome,  their  right  to  coin  limited  to 
copper ;  they  were  liable  to  tribute,  and  while  they 
nnVht  raise  'their  own  armies,  they  were  or  might  bo 
called  on  to  send  troops  to  servo  for  Rome.  Herod 
tho  Great  (.'57-4  B.C.)  was  so  tied  down  in  Judoea,  as 
to  be  styled  "  an  imperial  procurator  in  his  own 
kingdom.""  The  rulers  of  these  states  formed  a  curious 
class  ;  they  intermarried  mostly  among  themselves, 
rarely  with  Romans  ;  they  got  education  and  training 
at  Rome  and  sympathised  with  Hellenistic  and  (if  only 
from  prudence)  with  Roman  fashions,  and  yet  re- 
t  ained  much  of  Oriental  feeling.  They  helped  towards 
the  Romanisation  of  certain  districts,  but  their  chief 
function  was  to  save  Rome  from  the  labour  of  the  local 
administration  of  their  principalities. 

5.  Position  of  the  Individual :  Physical  Freedom.— 
The  system  of  the  Roman  Empire  not  only  left  the 
individual  (whether  Roman  citizen  or  mere  Roman 
subject)  unmolested  by  State  interference  and  able  (to 
a  certain  extent)  to  govern  himself;  it  also  allowed 
him  personal  liberty  in  various  ways,  (a)  In  taxation 
and  financial  matters.  He  had,  of  course,  to  pay  his 
rates  and  taxes,  imperial  and  local.  But  local  taxation 
could  be  controlled  locally,  and  the  imperial  taxes 
(poll-tax,  land-tax,  customs  dues,  and  so  forth)  seem 
in  general— at  least  during  the  early  Empire— to  have 
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been  paid  easily  ;  the  complicated  and  varying  methods 
of  imperial  taxation  seem  also  to  have  worked  well. 
The  tithe-system,  which  had  been  the  curse  of  Sicily 
and  Asia  during  the  later  Republic,  had  been  abolished  ; 
the  middlemen  (piMicani),  who  farmed  these  and  other 
public  taxes  from  the  State,  had  been  also  abolished  or 
muz/Jed.  Now.  the  provinces  or  other  local  units,  as 
a  rule,  collected  their  own  contributions  and  sent  what 
was  due  to  Rome.  Or,  if  the  Roman  Government  col 
lected  its  taxes  through  its  own  agents,  those  were 
now  natives  rather  than  Italians.  The  numerous  tax- 
gatherers  (reXGivai)  mentioned  in  the  gospels  (Mt.  9 12, 
Lk.  630,  etc.)  as  employed  in  Judoea,  were  contractors 
in  some  way  employed  by  the  Roman  Government, 
but  they  were  natives  of  Palestine  ;  many  of  them,  like 
Matthew  and  Zacchjous,  were  ordinary  Jews.  The 
hatred  felt  for  them  by  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been 
caused,  not  so  much  by  the  heaviness  of  the  taxes, 
nor  even  by  their  occasional  rapacity  (Lk.  3 1-2),  as  by 
the  strong  Jewish  feeling  against  any  tax  save  that 
payable  to  the  Temple  for  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
national  religion.  Certainly  the  Roman  avoided  here — 
as  in  Egypt,  where  a  similar  system  apparently  ob 
tained — any  friction  between  Italian  official  and  native 
taxpayer,  and  the  personal  security  of  the  provincial 
must  have  been  in  this  respect  much  greater  than  under 
the  Republic.  He  had,  indeed,  to  deal  with  the  im 
perial  officials  when  he  took  merchandise  across  a 
provincial  border,  but  the  dues  levied — mostly  2  to  5 
per  cent,  ad  valorem — were  light,  and  in  any  case  fell 
only  on  a  few. 

(b)  The  provincial  had  much  freedom,  too,  in  respect 
of  military  service.     The  Government  had  the  right  to 
raise  compulsory  levies,  even  of  Roman  citizens.     But 
it  did  so  seldom.     The  prospects  of  a  military  life,  and 
the  rewards  which  followed  it  (citizenship  and  a  bounty 
or  land),  attracted  men  even  into  the  less  favoured 
auxilia,  and,  except  perhaps  in  some  districts  or  in 
emergencies,  the  army  was  recruited  voluntarily.     Jews 
were  altogether  exempt  from  service,  probably  because 
the  Mishna  forbade  them  to  bear  arms  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
this  is  one  of  the  many  exceptions  made  by  Rome  in 
favour  of  a  peculiar  and  obstinate  people  (see  below). 

(c)  Nor,  again,  did  Rome  attempt  to  coerce  in  the 
matter  of  language.     The  demands  of  modern  European 
Governments,  that  their  subjects,  of   whatever  race, 
should  all  use  the  "  Staatssprache,"  were  unknown  in 
Rome.     Roman    colonial,    whether   in    Italy    or   in   a 
province,  were  supposed  to  employ  Latin  in  all  official 
business,  and  many  did  so  ;    we  chance  to  know  that 
the  streets  in  the  eastern  colonia  of  Pisidian  Antioch 
bore   Roman  names.     But   Latin   had  no   monopoly, 
at  least  in  provinces  where  the  natural  language  was 
Greek.     Indeed,  for  general  purposes,  Greek  served  as  a 
lingua  franca  through  the  East  (p.  591);  it  could  be 
spoken  even  in  dealings  with  Roman  officials  (Ac.  2137). 
Nor   was  Greek   the    only  alternative  to  Latin.      In 
many  regions,  the  native  dialects  lingered  on  throughout 
the   early  Empire  (so  in  Lystra,   c/.  Ac.  15n,  though 
a  Roman  colonia),  and  even  till  the  fail  of   Roman 
power.     This    was    notably    the    case    in    inner    Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Africa  ;    so 
in  lonely  valleys  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  Basque  has 
lived  on  to  our  own  days.     The  use  of  these  native 
dialects  was  naturally  confined  mostly  to  the  poorer 
folk,  but  they  occur  occasionally  on  inscriptions.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
necessary  that  a  private  person  who  held  the  Roman 
citizenship  should  be  able  to  speak  or  read  Latin. 

(d)  No  restrictions  were  put  on  the  power  of  the 
individual  to  move  up  and  down  the  Empire.     Persona 


who  seemed  undesirable — philosophers  and  the  like — 
were  now  and  again  expelled  from  Rome  (cf.  Ac.  182 ) ; 
otherwise,  men  might  go  arid  might  dwell  where  they 
would.  Passports  do  not  appear  to  have  been  re 
quired,  nor  even  certificates  of  Roman  citizenship  ; 
when  Paul  claimed  citizen's  rights,  the  claim  was 
admitted  without  demur  (Ac.  1(5 37,  2225).  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  avoided  claiming  them  when  he 
could  help  it. 

Public  security,  too,  was  adequately,  if  not  com 
pletely,  assured,  at  least  during  the  early  Empire. 
Highwaymen  were  certainly  not  uncommon,  particu 
larly  in  the  eastern  provinces,  as  (among  other  proofs) 
about  a  dozen  passages  in  the  NT  indicate.  Yet  even 
here  public  safety  was  better  cared  for  than  at  any 
later  date.  The  State  provided  centurions  at  special 
points  (see  above),  and  the  towns  had  not  seldom 
their  local  police.  Characteristically  enough,  no  uni 
form  or  universal  system  was  attempted.  But  he 
who  compares  the  internal  order  and  security  of  the 
Roman  provinces  under  the  early  Empire  with  those  of 
the  same  lands  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  will 
not  judge  the  Empire  harshly. 

Ordinary  facilities  for  travelling  were  not  wanting. 
Roads  were  good  and  plentiful  in  most  districts.  Inns 
also  were  common,  and,  though  bad,  were  hardly 
more  sordid  or  more  immoral  than  inns  in  parts  of 
Europe  to-day.  Travellers,  however,  often  lodged 
with  friends  or  with  strangers  to  whom  they  brought 
introductions  ;  there  is  evidence  that  (as  we  should 
expect)  they  generally  requited  their  hosts  with  some 
form  of  payment.  Carriages,  too,  could  be  hired  in 
most  places,  whether  for  the  afternoon  or  for  a  long 
tour — as  in  southern  Eiirope  to-day.  Quite  a  number 
of  cab-companies  can  be  traced  in  and  round  Rome, 
and  indeed  in  many  other  regions.  But  many  travellers 
naturally  used  their  own  coaches,  like  eighteenth- 
century  travellers  ;  many  went  afoot  and  sent  by  cart 
such  luggage  as  they  had.  Eor  sea  passages,  which  few 
long  journeys  in  the  Empire  could  wholly  avoid,  there 
was  less  regular  provision.  But  if  the  Mediterranean 
was  stormy,  it  was  now  fairly  free  from  pirates,  and 
shipping  was  abundant  and  accustomed  to  carrying 
passengers.  Opportunities  of  booking  a  passage  from 
any  large  maritime  trading  centre  to  any  other  were 
frequent. 

The  paco  at  which  men  or  letters  moved  varied 
enormously.  The  land  marches  attributed  to  Hannibal 
(150  miles  of  trackless  country  in  12  hours),  to  Tiberius 
(200  miles  of  hill  and  forest  in  24  hours),  to  Ca?sar 
(800  miles  in  8  days),  are  but  the  extraordinary  achieve 
ments  of  extraordinary  men  ;  they  exhibit  the  extrcmo 
of  speed.  The  average  land-traveller  has  been  esti 
mated  to  have  rarely  covered  50  miles  in  the  day, 
and  to  have  generally  been  content  with  25  miles. 
The  average  ship  was  judged  by  the  ancients  to  run 
in  favourable  conditions  110-150  knots  (say,  115- 
170  miles)  in  the  24  hours.  But  nearly  everything 
depended  on  the  season.  The  Mediterranean,  accord 
ing  to  ancient  ideas,  was  storm-bound  from  early 
November  till  March,  and  was  easily  navigable  only 
from  the  end  of  May  till  the  middle  of  September, 
while  the  land-passes  of  the  Alps,  the  Taurus,  and  many 
less  famous  uplands  were  shut  or  dangerous  through 
the  winter  and  spring.  The  summer^  journey  from 
Rome  to  Alexandria,  mostly  by  sea,  took  usually  20  to 
25  days,  though  Pliny  declares  that  one  Roman  officer 
got  from  Puteoli  to  Alexandria  (1150  miles)  in  9  days 
and  another  from  Messina  in  6  days — figures  which  are 
credible  if  the  ships  had  fair  winds  all  the  way.  The 
summer  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  was  longer, 
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by  reason  of  prevailing  west  winds.  The  winter 
journey,  mostly  overland,  might  last  8  to  10  weeks  or 
even  more.  Paul's  voyage  (Ac.  27g.i2 )  was  so  hindered 
by  west  winds  and  other  obstacles  that  it  became  pro 
longed  into  the  stormy  season.  In  general,  the  cir 
cumstances  of  season,  weather,  means  of  transport 
and  the  needs  or  wishes  of  the  traveller  varied  so* 
widely  that  one  example  of  travel  throws  liltle  hVht 
on  any  other. 

These  various  considerations  make  it  intdliyible  that 
movement  was  very  free  throughout  Mediterranean 
lands  during  the  Empire.  And  the  freedom  was  used. 
Not  only  ollicials,  soldiers,  merchants— no  doubt  the 
most  frequent  travellers — but  also  a  motley  host  of 
lecturers  on  philosophy  and  religion  and  literature, 
quack-healers,  musicians,  and  players  and  athletes' 
pilgrims  to  sacred  places  or  health  resorts,  students] 
passed  along  the  highways,  safe  and  indeed  unnoticed. 
Tourists  even  were  not  unknown  ;  they  cut  their 
names  on  the  Pyramids  and  "  heard  Memnon "  at 
dawn  in  Egypt,  much  as  a  modem  crowd  mi"ht  watch 
sunrise  at  Stonehenge. 

6.  Intellectual  and  Religious  Liberty.— In  harmony 
with  this  imperial  policy,  the  citix.ens  and  the  subjects 
of  Home  enjoyed  almost  entiic  liberty  to   think  and 
believe  what    they  liked.     The  most  diverse  opinions 
were  held  and  promulgated,  unhindered  by  the  State. 
The  old  Roman  religion — a  national  ritual  rather  than 
a  personal  creed  or  spiritual  experience— si  ill  survived  ; 
it    had    even    been    strengthened    by    the    reforms    of 
Augustus  and  it  was  enlarged  by  the  new  "  worship  of 
the  emperors."     But  tho  educated  sceptics  of  Rome 
made   terms   with   it   ea.-ily,   and   in   the  provinces  it 
spread  freely  ;  its  gods  were  already  those  of  Greece, 
and  it  amalgamated  rapidly  with  the  native  cults  of 
tho  West,    Celtic,    German,"   African.     Troubles   arose 
only   where   politics   or  morals   were   involved,   when 
Asiatic  or  Egyptian  orgiastic  rites  intruded  on  Roman 
manners,    or    when    the    supremacy    of    the    Roman 
religion  or  of  the  Roman  Emperor  seemed  to  be  denied. 
Even   so,    restrictive   measures   were   mainly   confined 
to  Rome  or  Italy  ;    the  obnoxious  rites  were  forbidden 
in  Rome  or  to  Roman  citizens.     We  know  only  of 
one  famous  cult  which  never  reached  Rome,  yet  was 
prohibited.      Early   in  the   first  century  A.D.  Druidism 
was  forbidden,  first  to  Roman  citizens,  and  afterwards 
to  all  men  ;    the  barbaric  rites  ascribed  to  it — human 
sacrifices  and  magic — offended  Roman  sentiment,  and 
it  was  put  down,  as  Suttee  in  British  India.     Apart 
from   this   case,   the   chief  difficulties  arose   with   the 
Jews.     They  were  rigid  nationalists  and  logical  mono- 
theists.     They  dwelt,   both  in  Rome  and  in  the  pro 
vincial    towns,    in    small    communities    distinct    from 
ordinary    mankind.     They    adhered    strictly    to    their 
national    customs.      They    were    also    money-lenders. 
Such  facts  caused  (as  to-day  in  certain  parts  of  Europe) 
not  a  few  "  Judenkrawalle."     Moreover,  the  difficulty 
of  ruling  them  in  their  own  land  of  Judaea  prejudiced 
the    Government    against    them.     Nevertheless,    they 
received  much  liberty.     They  might  settle  where  they 
pleased  (apart  from  special  expulsions  from  Rome  in 
A.D.   19  and  perhaps  about  A.D.  50,  Ac.    18s),  might 
open    synagogues    and    convert   proselytes,    and    they 
were  excused  or  excluded  from  military  service.     In 
Judaea  their  prejudices  were  respected  in  many  details 
(no  emperor's  head  on  coins,  no  Romans  in  the'Temple, 
no  imperial  emblems  in  Jerusalem),  and  they  enjoyed 
a  rather  unusual  autonomy  under  their  priestly  council 
(Sanhedrin),  instead  of  a  city  senate  of  laymen.     But 
intermittent   Roman    blunders   and    crimes    faced    by 
unvarying  Jewish  fanaticism  brought  on  regular  war 


in  67-70  (p.  610) ;  as  a  result,  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
the  Temple  tribute  (half  a  shekel  from  each  Jew)  trans 
ferred  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  Sanhedrin  abolished, 
and  the  Jewish  priestly  administration  ended.  Yet 
even  then  Jewish  worship  was  not  forbidden  to  Jews, 
cif  her  in  Palestine  or  elsewhere  ;  the  general  policy,' 
political  and  religious  tolerance  of  the  individual,  was 
continued. 

Christianity  had  a  different  fate.  It  was  indeed  a 
different  religion.  It  was  the  creed  of  scattered  men, 
not  of  a  recognised  community  ;  it  challenged  (as  the 
Jewish  custom  did  not)  the  supremacy  of  tho  Roman 
State  worship  and  of  the  Emperor  ;  it  was  widely 
believed  to  involve  practices  far  more  detestable  to 
Roman  sentiment  than  any  Jewish  rite.  Till,  how 
ever,  it  spread  to  Rome,  it  received  the  usual  tolerance, 
the  usual  protection  against  not  infrequent  rioters. 
It  seems  to  have  reached  Rome  before  Paul's  arrival 
(?  A.]).  61);  after  that,  it  doubtless  spread  fast; 
it  was  then  already  unpopular  among  the  common 
people.  The  great  'fire  of  A.D.  64  brought  a  change. 
The  Emperor  Nero  found  himself  widely  regarded  as 
the  author  of  that  catastrophe,  and  tried  to  shift  the 
suspicion  on  to  tho  Christians;  it  was,  he  said  in 
effect,  a  Christian  plot.  The  attack  speedily  widened 
to  the  supposed  vices  of  the  Christians  ;  they  were 
denounced  as  the  enemies  of  morality  and  religion,  of 
the  Roman  State  and  of  the  worship  of  the  Emperor, 
and  were  virtually  outlawed.  This  seems  to  have 
been  done,  not  by  any  definite  judicial  decision,  but 
by  the  right  inherent  in  the  Roman  magistrate  to 
destroy  men  or  things  dangerous  to  the  State.  Once 
thus  proscribed,  tho  Christians  remained — as  Chris 
tians — liable  to  arrest  and  death  when  the  officials 
cared  to  move.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  out 
lawry  had  two  stages,  that  in  64  the  Christians  were 
punished  as  being  evil-livers  and  not  as  Christians, 
and  that  at  a  later  date  (about  80,  maybe,  or  85)  tho 
very  "name  "  of  Christian  was  marked  as  criminal. 

But  the  evidence  for  two  stages  is  weak ;  it  is 
simpler  to  think  that  the  events  of  64  stamped  Chris 
tianity  once  for  all  as  forbidden.  In  any  case,  when 
in  112-13  Pliny  encountered  Christians  in  Bithynia 
(where  he  was  special  commissioner),  and  consulted  tho 
Emperor  Trajan  as  to  his  proper  course,  neither  he 
nor  Trajan  hesitated  to  affirm  that  proven  Christians 
should  be  punished  as  Christians.  Details  only  were 
at  I  issue — should  the  Christians  be  hunted  out,  should 
anonymous  accusations  be  received  ?  —  to  which 
Trajan's  answer  is  in  the  negative.  So  it  remained  for 
two  centuries.  When  a  Christian  revealed  himself  by 
refusing  the  ceremonial  religious  homage  to  the 
Emperor,  when  private  foes  informed,  when  one  or 
another  Emperor  ordered  definite  "  persecution,"  the 
number  of  the  martyrs  was  enlarged.  But  this  was 
not  every  day.  Opportunist  to  the  last,  the  Roman 
Government  judged  that  this  odd  sect,  with  its  secret 
meetings  (more  secret  than  ever,  probably,  after  64), 
its  denials  of  the  Roman  State  and  Emperor,  its 
alleged  crimes,  must  be  prohibited,  but  that  prohibition 
sufficed  ;  there  was  no  need  to  be  continually  seeking 
occasion  to  enforce  it.  So  have  English  adminis 
trators  often  acted  in  practical  matters — without  logic 
and  with  success.  This  opportunism  permitted  the 
spread  of  the  new  religion  in  the  form  which  best 
appealed  to  the  much-vexed  peoples  of  the  falling 
Empire  and  ensured  its  final  triumph.  (See  further 
pp.  631,  774f.) 

In  such  a  world,  free,  on  the  whole  well  governed, 
peaceful,  divorced  by  the  imperial  system  from  poli 
tical  activity,  prosperous,  even  rich,  the  intellect 
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naturally  awoke.  Its  life  was  wide,  not  deep.  In 
terest  in  literature  was  general.  Attendance  at  lec 
tures  was  as  socially  fashionable  as  it  is  in  any  great 
town  of  modern  Europe  or  America.  Even  women 
are  often  mentioned  as  readers  and  critics,  as  author 
esses,  as  students  of  abstract  subjects,  philosoplry 
and  mathematics,  as  only  too  ready  to  talk  on  these 
things  at  social  gatherings.  School*,  endowments  for 
education — in  favour  of  both  those  who  were  to  be 
educated  and  those  who  were  to  teach — local  libraries, 
were  common  ;  probably  even  the  lower  classes  knew 
generally  how  to  read  and  write.  For  higher  studies, 
Athens  served  as  a  University,  while  travelling  lecturers 
provided  a  fortuitous  but  wide-spread  "  University 
Extension  "  and  made  a  living  out  of  it.  Research 
too  was  pursued,  more  perhaps  in  the  second  than  in 
the  first  century ;  Pliny's  encyclopaedic  Natural 
History  was,  however,  completed  in  A.D.  77.  Un 
fortunately,  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  chemistry,  etc., 
and  the  low  standard  of  historical  truth  in  matters  of 
detail,  frustrated  the  growth  of  any  profound  re 
search.  With  this  intellectual  life  went  inevitably 
rnuch  religious  curiosity.  Besides  the  existing  re 
ligions,  Roman  or  provincial  native,  new  sects  sprang 
up,  new  teachers  put  themselves  forward.  Magicians 
professed  occult  powers  and  enjoyed  a  profitable 
career  in  many  towns,  as  the  NT  abundantly  testifies. 
Astrology,  which  predicts  the  fated  future  (without 
altering  it  by  magic)  was  equally  studied.  In  religion 
and  its  kindred  activities,  however,  just  as  in  research, 
the  second,  century  was  more  fruitful  than  the  first ; 
the  great  worships  of  the  Empire  which  at  times 
rivalled  Christianity,  Mithraism  (p.  632)  and  the  like, 
began  to  appear  after  the  NT  period  was  ended.  They, 
like  it,  owed  much  of  their  influence  and  power  to  the 
readiness  of  the  age  to  receive  new  incitements  to 
mental  and  spiritual  activity  (pp.  G27ff.). 


Literature.— For  the  history  of  the  period  see  II.  F. 
Pelham's  Outlines  of  Roman  History  and,  for  a  longer 
but  older  narrative,  Dean  Morivale's  Hist,  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire  (chs.  xxx.ff. ).  For  the 
constitution,  see  Pelham,  as  above,  and  Mommsen's 
Staatsrecht  (French  translation).  For  the  Roman 
provinces  see  Mommsen's  Provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  a,  and  for  the  system  of  government  Marquardt's 
Staatsvenoaltung  or  W.  T.  Arnold's  Roman  Provincial 
Administration3  (old  but  still  useful).  General  in 
tellectual  and  social  conditions  arc  described  by 
Friedlander,  Sittengexchichte*  (1910,  also  in  English 
translation),  and  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Many  points  connected  with  Asia 
Minor,  Paul  and  Luke  ore  strikingly  discussed  by  Sir 
W.  Mitchell  Ramsay  in  his  many  writings,  esp. 
The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen  ;  he  is  the  first  who  has 
given  a  really  scholarly  handling  to  NT  problems  con 
cerned  with  Roman  administration  and  history.  For 
the  attitude  of  Rome  to  Christianity  see  a  convenient 
summary  in  E.  G.  Hardy's  Studies  in  Roman  History 
(vol.  i.  pp.  1-107).  Mommsen's  remarks  on  the  sub 
ject,  as  well  as  on  the  trial  of  Christ  and  on  various 
questions  connected  with  Paul,  are  in  his  Gesammdtc 
Schriften,  in.  389ff.  and  vi.  540ff.  (compare  Exp. 
1893).  On  the  speed  of  travel  see  esp.  W.  M. 
Ramsay  in  HDB,  vol.  5,  "  Roads  and  Travel,"  which 
has  not  been  superseded  by  Riepl's  Nackrichtenwesen 
im  Altcrtum  ;  cf.  also  Friedlander  (as  above),  vol.  ii. 

A  few  special  references  may  be  added.  As  to  the 
quinquennium  Neronis  (p.  612),  see  Journal  of  Roman 
Studies,  pp.  173,  178  (where  I  have  suggested  A.D.  60-65 
as  the  date  of  it).  As  to  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  (p.  617),  see  Haverfield,  Romanization  of  Ronian 
Britain*,  chap.  iii.  and  figs.  2-6.  As  to  Druidism 
(p.  616),  see  Suet.  Claud.  25  'ad  fin. ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  30,  13. 
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Tiii:  y/ui|.;>::.i>  of  this  essay  is  to  state  what  the  best 
people  and  Lin-  average  people,  iiiiiong  the  Jews  thought 
and  felt  about  religious  matters  iu  tlio  time  of  Jesus. 
"  The  best  people,"  because  one  learns  most  iibou'..  n 
religion  from  its  saints  ;  "  tho  average  people,"  bo- 
cause  we  want  to  know  how  far  religion  penetrated, 
and  what  were  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  Our 
material  is  fouud  in  the  writings  of  the  time;  and 
these,  even  wlit  ii  wo  take  the  \\idei1  period  .7*  B.C. 
to  A. P.  ilO,  are  not  numerous.  They  fall  into  two 
parts:  (a)  Jewish,  (b)  Christian.  The  Jewish  litera 
ture  is  Apocryphal,  Pseudepigraphic,  Apocalyptic,  and 
Rabbinic.  Of  the  ia.st-n:<  •  is  very  liulo 

whicii  is  as  early  as  A.D.  i  or  even  \.n.  ">U  ;  the  other 
Croups  have  to  be  used  with  caution,  because  their 
date  is  uncertain.  They  exist  only  in  translations, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  far  their  teachings  were  held 
outside  the  circle  of  their  authors.  The  Christian 
literature  (l';ud's  Epistles  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
or  at  least  their  antecedents)  also  demands  cautious 
reading,  because  its  authors  lived  in  a  time  of  contlict 
and  passion  which  naturally  coloured  their  views  of 
the  religious  si! nation. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  period  A.D.  1-100 
was  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  time  of  transition.  We  have 
to  do  not  with  a  final  and  petrilied  product,  but  with 
a  living,  palpitating  religion,  ail'ected  by  inner  and 
outer  forces.  Tho  -Jewish  religion  <-f  the  lirst  century 
was  not  something  whoso  development  had  closed,  and 
which  was  to  serve*  as  the  background  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  then  to  stagnate  and  die.  Judaism 
went  on  alongside  of  Christianity,  and  is  still  a  living 
religion,  very  different  from  the  -Judaism  of  the  fir.-,t 
centuiy  (as 'the  Christianity  of  our  day  differs  from 
primitive  Christianity),  yet  still  the  same  religion. 
What  makes  the  first  century  especially  transitional 
for  Judaism  is  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  State  and 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  events  which  vitally  affected 
the  development  of  tho  religion.  Some  of  the  defects 
of  the  religion  in,  say,  the  year  30  were  overcome  by 
Judaism  itself  in  one  way.  by  Christianity  in  another. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  estimating  a  growing  and 
living  religion,  especially  if  it  be  not  our  own. 

Let  us  start  by  seeking  to  realise  the  fundamental 
dogma  and  life-nerve  of  the  entire  religion,  the  great 
achievement  of  its  past  history,  the  doctrine  common 
to  Palestinian  Judaism  and  to  "  Diaspora  "  Judaism, 
to  Aramaic-speaking  Jews  and  to  Greek-speaking 
Jews,  to  Galileans  and  Judicans  (concerning  whoso 
real  or  imagined  differences  from  each  other  it  will  not 
be  possible  in  this  brief  essay  to  speak).  That,  obvi 
ously,  is  the  doctrine  of  monotheism,  the  doctrine  of 
the  'One  and  Only  God.  In  their  faith  in  a  single 
supreme  God — in  a  denial  of  "  gods,"  in  an  affirmation 
of  God — all  the  Jews,  saint,  average  man,  and  even 
sinner,  were 


The  labours  of  the  prophets  and  lawgivers  in  this 
fundamental  doctrine  had  been  crowned  with  success, 
It  was  a  great  achievement,  but  its  precise  nature  must 
bo  more  fully  described.  It  was  a  religious,  not  a 
philosophical,  achievement.  The  One  and  Only  Gcd 
was  not  a  philosophers'  God,  though  some  might  con 
ceive  Him  more  or  less  philosophically.  But  Ho  was 
essentially  the  same  God  for  all — a  God  of  religion  ; 
a  Creator  and  Ruler,  who  was  supposed  to  think  and 
feel  and  will  and  do  ;  a  God  who  cared  and  loved, 
who  "  rejoiced  "  and  "  grieved,"  who  rewarded  and 
punished  and  forgave.  A  very  "  human  "  God  ? 
Perhaps  so,  but  yet  strictly  One,  the  sole  Deity  in  all 
the  world.  A  very  "  personal "  God  ?  Certainly  ; 
but  also  a  Gcd  of  "  spirit,  not  of  "  tlesh  and  blood," 
a  formless  and  shapeless  God,  of  whom  no  image  or 
picture  or  material  representation  of  any  kind  might 
be  adored  or  even  made.  A  God,  again,  who  was 
both  near  and  far.  Older  and  newer  conceptions  were 
imperfectly  fused,  but,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  imperfect 
fusion,  with  the  inconsistencies  thence  arising,  was  riot 
consciously  realised.  In  a  sense,  God  was  especially 
near  to,  or  even  "  in,"  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  in 
a  sense,  He  dwelt  in  "  heaven  "  ;  but,  in  a  sense,  Ha 
was  omnipresent.  Whatever  His  dwelling-place,  He 
was  near  to  all  who  called  upon  Him,  able  to  see  all 
that  was  done  on  earth,  and  to  hear  and  attend  to 
every  cry.  A  great,  mighty,  and  awful  God  ;  omni 
potent,  sovereign,  supreme  ;  but  a  righteous  and  loving 
God  also,  merciful,  compassionate,  forgiving.  In  a 
word,  a  moral  God,  though  not  yet,  to  our  thinking, 
completely  moralised.  He  still  had  enemies  ;  He  still 
could  be  conceived  as  taking  vengeance.  He  could 
still  punish,  not  only  to  improve  and  educate  and 
deter,  but  for  punishment's  sake,  retributively.  He 
was  solicitous  about  His  glory,  and  that  glory  was  still 
to  some  extent  His  own  honour,  fame,  and  reputation, 
and  not  merely  tho  triumph  of  goodness  and  of  truth. 
Nevertheless,  a  holy  God,  who  hated,  and  was  the  anti 
thesis  of,  evil,  impurity,  and  sin.  Here  again  was  an 
imperfect  fusion  of  older  and  newer  elements.  The 
impurity  which  God  hated,  and  to  which  His  holiness 
was  antithetical  (that  holiness  which  it  was  a  cardinal 
injunction,  a  central  ideal,  for  His  worshippers  to 
imitate  in  their  own  lives),  was  both  physical  and 
spiritual,  outward  and  inward.  Only  the  pure  in 
heart  can  "  stand  "  (metaphorically)  "  in  His  holy 
place  "  ;  only  the  bodily  pure,  in  a  highly  technical 
sense  of  the  word  "  purity,"  may  serve  Him  in  His 
Temple  of  stone.  A  holy  God,  but  withal  approachable  : 
an  awful  God,  but  yet  the  Father  of  His  people,  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  each  of  them  and  of  all. 

Now  this  conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  this  rigid 
and  yet  religious  monotheism,  which  was  both  ethical 
and  spiritual,  had  entered  into  the  very  bones  of  the 
people,  or  at  any  rate  of  an  immense  majority.  It 
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was  part  of  their  life,  it  made  them  what  they  were. 
It  was  to  thoir  minds  and  feelings  the  essential  distinc 
tion  between  them  and  all  other  nations.  It  was 
their  wisdom ;  it  was  their  righteousness.  All  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  were,  as  they  thought, 
idolaters,  worshippers  of  many  gods,  worshippers  of 
images.  There  was  the  closest  association  in  their 
minds  between  the  two  things  :  the  idolater  worshipped 
many  gods ;  the  worshipper  of  many  gods  adored 
images.  He  did  not  distinguish  between  the  unseen 
Creator  and  the  visible  creation  :  ho  bowed  down  to 
the  works  of  God,  or,  still  worse,  to  the  works  of  man. 
In  the  first  place,  such  polytheism  or  such  idolatry 
was  folly,  an  utter  aberration  of  mind.  Thus  the  Jews 
felt  themselves  intellectually  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  other  peoples,  however  much  these  might  vaunt 
themselves  of  their  philosophy,  their  art,  their  culture. 
This  feeling  was  a  moral  and  religious  danger.  But 
not  only  so.  Prophet  and  lawgiver  had  incessantly 
proclaimed  that  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  false  gods 
and  many  gods  produced,  or  went  hand  in  hand  with, 
moral  depravity.  Religious  error,  religious  folly, 
caused  iniquity  and  sin.  In  the  important  realm  of 
sexual  impurity  there  was  especially  good  reason  for 
this  view.  Univgrsalised,  it  came  to  this  :  idolaters 
(i.e.  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  were  not  Jews)  were,  of 
necessity  and  nature,  not  only  fools  but  knaves. 
Gross  ignorance  was  their  portion,  an  ignorance  which 
passed  over  into  foulness  and  sin.  And  the  ignorance 
and  the  sin  were  less  their  misfortune  than  their  fault. 
They  had  deliberately  shut  the  eyes  of  their  minds, 
and  voluntarily  sunk  deeper  into  the  mire  of  folly 
and  of  wickedness.  It  is  clear  that  such  comparisons 
tended  to  pride,  to  isolation,  to  despising  and  being 
despised.  But  the  temptation,  no  less  than  the  danger, 
was  great.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  differ 
ence  between  the  religious,  spiritual,  and  ethical 
monotheism  of  the  Jews,  and  all  surrounding  "  idola 
tries,"  was  in  fact  gigantic,  though  it  was  perhaps 
still  more  gigantic  in  the  oyes  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
They  heard  and  saw  what  was  grossest  and  most 
outward  in  other  religions  :  of  any  inward  verities,  of 
any  esoteric  excellences,  of  the  spiritual  achievements 
of  the  few,  they  knew  little  and  suspected  less.  Re 
ligion  was  so  real  and  deep  a  distinction  between  Jew 
and  non-Jew  that  it  tended  to  intoxicate  :  the  Jews 
were  in  the  right ;  the  rest  of  the  world  was  wrong. 

We  have  now  to  realise  that  this  Jewish  mono 
theism  was  a  national  monotheism.  The  One  God  was 
also  the  God  of  the  Jews.  We  can  hardly  think  of 
God  in  any  such  national  way.  We  cannot  think  of 
the  One  God  as  the  God  of  the  English,  the  Serbians, 
or  the  Danes.  We  can  think  of  a  national  Church,  but 
not  of  a  national  monotheism.  It  seems  a  contradic 
tion  in  terms.  To  the  Jews,  however,  of  the  age  of 
Jesus,  the  contradiction  was  unperceived.  Their 
monotheism  was,  in  a  sense,  a  political  monotheism  ; 
it  was  a  part,  even  the  foundation,  of  the  entire  con 
stitution.  It  was  the  fundamental  article  or  law  of 
the  State.  It  was  not  a  mere  dogma  of  faith  ;  it  was 
the  essence  of  the  Jew's  nationality  as  well  as  the  essence 
of  his  religion. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  how  this  aspect  of  the  Jewish 
monotheism  had  come  about.  It  is  the  paradox  of 
the  situation  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  so  intensely 
national  just  because  it  had  become  so  intensely  mono 
theistic.  Other  religions  had  been,  and  were,  national ; 
yet,  because  they  were  polytheistic  and  idolatrous,  they 
were  more  elastic  and  less  exclusive  ;  but  Yahweh,  the 
national  God  of  the  Jews,  had  become  all  the  more 
exclusive  and  "  jealous  "  as  He  shed  His  tribal  limi 


tations  and  developed  into  the  One  and  Only  God  of 
all  the  earth  and  all  the  world.  Again,  though  His 
"  limitations  "  had  gone,  though  He  was  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  Ho  still  remained  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  God  of  the  Jews.  He  was  so  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  Jews  worshipped  Him  ;  other  peoples 
did  not.  Moreover,  sacrifices  could  be  offered  to  Him 
only  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  official  worship  of  the 
Divine  throughout  antiquity  was  by  means  of  sacri 
fices.  But  He  was  also  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  theory, 
and  the  theory  passed  over  into  practice.  To  Israel 
only  had  He  given  His  perfect  Law.  Israel  and  every 
Israelite  had  special  relations  with  this  One  and  Only 
God — special  duties  on  the  one  hand,  special  privi 
leges  on  tho  other.  With  Israel  Hiaglory  was  peculiarly 
wrapped  up.  His  service  was  the  obligation  and  joy 
of  every  Israelite ;  His  worship  was  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  Jewish  State.  Israel  and  God  were  partners  : 
in  a  certain  sense  it  may  almost  be  said  that  neither 
could  get  on  without  tho  other.  God  is  Israel's 
Father ;  the  Israelites  are  God's  children  :  how  could 
the  Father  be  a  Father  without  them  ? 

The  religious  effects  of  this  combination  of  mono 
theism  with  nationalism  were  deeply  marked  both  for 
good  and  evil,  for  strength  and  weakness. 

It  certainly  promoted  an  intensity  of  religious  feeling, 
which,  at  that  time,  may  not  have  been  attainable  in 
any  other  way.  If  the  national  God  had  become  the 
One  and  Only  God  by  being  supposed  to  show  an  ab 
solute  equality  of  interest  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  it  might  well  have  been  that  this  equal  interest 
would  have  been  thought  to  be  a  puny  interest.  The 
One  and  Only  God  would  have  become  distant,  remote. 
And  if  He  had  not  been  supposed  to  have  had  special 
relations  with  Israel,  He  might  have  become  uninter 
esting,  unapproachable.  A  God  who,  without  media 
tion  or  mediator,  is  equally  near  to,  interested  in,  and 
approachable  to,  the  entire  human  race  ;  a  Theism 
which  should  be  both  philosophic  and  intimate,  both 
pure  and  warm — for  this  the  Jews  have  become  capable 
only  by  slow  process  of  time.  The  One  and  Only  God 
had  not  simply  to  be  believed  in  by  the  reason  as  an 
article  of  faith  ;  He  had  to  bo  thought  of  as  a  Father, 
and  He  had  to  bo  loved.  And  He  was  thought  of  as 
a  Father,  and  He  was  passionately  loved,  because  He 
was  not  only  the  "  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  but 
also  specially  tho  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  every 
Israelite,  "  the  Lord  thy  God."  Religion  in  the  first 
century  had  become  individualised.  Man  and  God  ; 
these  two  were,  however,  as  yet,  perhaps,  incapable  of 
unmediated  relations  with  each  other.  Because  tho 
One  God  was  also  the  national  God,  who  had  given 
to  His  own  people  His  Law,  the  Israelite  could  find 
God  in  national  (if  also  spiritual)  institutions.  Through 
specific  duties  and  privileges  heaven  was  brought  down 
to  earth,  and  a  constant  link  created  between  the  wor 
shipper  and  the  Object  of  worship.  God  was  intensely 
dear  to  tho  Jew,  and  the  Jew  was  intensely  dear  to 
God. 

But  the  evil  side  of  the  combination  sometimes  made 
itself  felt.  Religion  was  associated  with  politics,  and 
occasionally  gave  birth  to  fanaticism.  Tho  national 
independence  was  by  some  regarded  as  inseparable 
from,  or  identical  with,  the  existence  of  the  religion. 
In  the  last  century  and  a  half  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  70  religious 
parties  and  divisions  become  political  parties  and 
divisions,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  State  against  one 
another.  Religion  tends  in  some  few  quarters  to 
become  coarsened,  materialised,  and  diminished  in 
spirituality.  On  the  one  hand,  tho  "  Sadducean " 
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priests  and  nobles,  political  and  worldly-wise,  conserva 
tives  of  a  poor  type  ;  at  the  other  extreme,  the  Zealots, 
fierce,  fanatical,  and  violent.  Between  these  ex 
tremes  vas  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  with  their 
leaders  and  teachers,  the  "  Pharisees  "  and  the 
'Scribes."  For  these  the  danger  was  different.  It 
lay  in  their  being  sometimes  infected  with  a  too  acute 
religions  self-consciousness.  Moreover,  the  combina 
tion  of  monotheism  and  nationalism  prevented  a  true 
conception  of  the  relation  of  God  and  of  Israel  to  the 
world  beyond  Israel's  pale.  The  purest  meaning  of 
election,  of  service,  and  of  sonship  was  obscured!  it 
was  only  realised  fitfully  and  partially,  not  completely, 
permanently,  and  by  all. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  best,  and  even  the 
average  people  in  Israel  found  in  their  God  joy  and 
comfort,  strength  and  hope.  But  it  has  been  implied 
that  between  Cod  and  the  Jew  there  was  a  middle 
term.  Bare  man  did  not,  as  it  were,  find  all  these 
good  things  in  bare  God.  He  did  not  make  his  way 
to  God,  alone  and  as  best  he  could,  serving  and  wor 
shipping  Him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  methods 
being  of  his  own  choice,  with  no  dictation  or  demand 
from  on  high.  What,  then,  was  the  mediation,  or 
who  were  the  mediators  ?  Institutions  or  sacraments, 
demigods  or  angels  ?  The  link,  the  middle  term,  wag 
the  Law,  or,  more  properly  and  accurately,  the 
Torah. 

What  is  the  Torah  ?  It  is  a  conception  not  wholly 
easy  to  define.  It  was  not  the  Pentateuch  and  nothing 
else  ;  it  was  not  the  Law  and  not  hing  else.  Torah  means 
instruction,  teaching  (p.  121)  ;  thus  it  is  a  wider  term 
than  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Law.  It  could  be  used  to 
include  all  the  teachings  contained  in,  or  to  be  elicited 
from,  all  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  was  also  used  to 
cover  all  the  oral  and  fluid  additions  to,  or  interpre 
tations  of,  the  Pentateuchal  Code.  With  this  caution, 
however,  we  may,  for  our  purposes,  speak  of  the  Law 
as  the  "  middle  term  "  between  Israel  and  Cod.  and 
roughly  identify  that  Law  with  the  injunctions  and 
institutions  of  the  Pentateuch. 

This  Law  was  the  law  of  Israel  and  of  every  Israelite  ; 
it  was  the  public  law  of  the  State  ;  it  was  the  private 
law  of  the  individual.  To  observe  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  was  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  Jew. 
Through  the  Law  ho  served  the  Giver  of  the  Law,  and 
in  doing  Cod's  declared  and  definite  will  ho  loved  God 
and  was  glad.  Because  God  loved  Israel,  God  gave 
them  many  commandments,  for  in  the  multiplicity 
of  commands  lay  the  greater  opportunity  for  goodness, 
for  happiness,  and  for  reward.  Such  was  the  theory, 
which  was  in  process  of  formation  through  the  years 
100  B.C.  to  A.D.  100,  and  that  not  only  as  a  theory, 
but  as  a  fact.  It  was  actually  thus  that  the  best  and 
the  average  found  satisfaction  and  strength  and  peace  ; 
it  was  actually  thus  that  they  became  good  ;  and  so, 
in  one  sense,  it  was  actually  thus  that  they  found  their 
reward. 

Now,  because  the  Law  was  in  groat  part  a  written 
code,  and  few  possessed  it,  it  needed  oral  explanation. 
Laws  needed  other  laws,  ordinances  required  ordi 
nances.  Explanation  and  exemplification,  instances 
and  illustrations,  produced  fresh  commandments. 
The  Law  said  that  no  work  was  to  be  done  upon  the 
Sabbath.  But  what  was  work  ?  Human  ingenuity 
made  elaborate — painfully,  foolishly  elaborate-^deter- 
minations  and  definitions  of  work.  So  one  simple 
prohibition  ended  in  many  detailed  and  sometimes 
ludicrous  prohibitions.  This  process,  too,  was  going 
on  when  Jesus  lived  and  looked  forth  with  his  clear 
and  penetrating  eyes  upon  the  religious  life  around 


him.  To  explain  and  elaborate  the  Law  needed  study, 
and  this  study  was  the  highest  wisdom.  And  'if 
practice  was  greater  than  study,  yet  without  study 
no  right  practice  was  possible.  Thus  a  certain  intel- 
sctual  element  in  religion,  which  had  not  been  wholly 
wanting  before,  was  immensely  increased  by  the  influ 
ence  of  the  Law. 

The  Judaism  of  the  first,  century  was,  therefore,  a 
"  legal  "  religion,  and  its  "  legalism  "  was  on  the 
increase.  But  before  we  can  consider  what  Jegalism 
meant  in  this  particular  instance,  another  matter  must 
be  briefly  referred  to. 

Up  till  A.D.  70  tho  Temple  stood,  and  sacrifices  of  all 
sorts  were  being  continually  offered  up.  Animals 
were  slaughtered  ;  blood  flowed  in  abundance  ;  there 
were  also  offerings  of  a  non-fleshly  kind.  Priests  and 
sub-priests  (Levites)  ministered.  The  High  Priest  was 
the  highest  religious  official  of  the  land.  The  Law 
speaks  about  sacrifices  and  offerings  at  groat  length  ; 
they  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  entire  code.' 
It  speaks,  too,  about  the  priests  and  Levites,  and 
magnifies  their  office.  It  tells  of  the  dues  which  have 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  every  layman.  Was,  then, 
Judaism,  up  till  A.D.  70,  a  priestly  religion  ?  In  ono 
sense,  yes.  The  Temple  was  loved  ;  it  was  tho  groat 
visible  symbol  of  tho  religion.  The  daily  and  festal 
sacrifices  were  considered  by  everybody  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.  For  the  omnipresent  God  was 
yet  especially  near  to  the  Temple.  The  sanctuary 
kept  Coil  within  Israel.  The  sacrifices  atoned  for 
Israel's  sins  ;  that  was  tho  method  of  national  forgive 
ness  which  God  had  ordained  ;  sacrifices  could  oven 
atone  for  some  sins  of  the  individual.  The  Jew  was 
proud  of  his  one  national  Temple,  the  palladium  of  his 
one  national  God.  Ideas  regarding  it  formed  part  of 
his  religion,  or,  shall  we  say,  formed  part  of  his  super 
stition  ?  For  these  ideas  did  not  really  harmonise 
with  other  and  better  ideas,  which  were  to  enable 
him  to  get  on  better,  and  to  have  a  nobler  religion, 
without  the  Temple  than  with  it.  It  is  another  in 
stance  of  the  imperfectly  fused  and  transitional  char 
acter  of  the  religion  of  the  first  century. 

In  one  sense,  then,  Judaism  was  a  priestly  religion. 
In  another  and  more  important  sense  it  was  not.  For 
it  v  as  a  religion  without  sacraments  or  mysteries. 
Its  priests  were  no  longer,  except  accidentally,  the 
teachers  of  the  people.  They  had  no  absolving  power. 
Outside  Jerusalem  they  were  of  no  practical  account, 
except  for  the  burdensome  dues  which  had  to  be  paid 
to  them.  Moreover,  as  there  was  only  one  Temple, 
and  sacrifices  could  not  be  offered  elsewhere,  the  whole 
sacrificial  system  played  little  part  in  everyday  life 
or  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  must  have  been  the 
case  a  few  miles  radius  outside  Jerusalem.  Beyond 
Judaea  there  must  have  been  many  Jews  who  never 
saw  the  Temple  with  its  sacrificial  victims  (not  even 
on  the  three  statutory  yearly  occasions),  and  never 
brought  an  offering  to  the  altar. 

The  near  and  living  institution  was  not  the  Temple, 
but  the  Synagogue,  at  once  a  house  of  prayer  and  of 
study  ;  the  near  and  important  officials  were  not  the 
priests,  but  the  scribes,  the  rabbis,  tho  teachers  of 
the  Law.  It  was  the  Law  and  its  teachers  that  enabled 
Judaism  to  continue  even  after  the  Temple  had  been 
destroyed.  The  religion  was,  indeed,  gradually  bet 
tered  and  purified  by  the  collapse  of  the  sacrificial 
system. 

Fully  and  accurately  to  estimate  the  effects  for  good 
and  evil  of  the  predominating  Law,  three  considera 
tions  would  have  to  be  taken  into  .account.  First, 
"  legality  "  in  any  religion  may  be  supposed  to  produce 
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certain  general  results.  Secondly,  tho  results  must 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  religion. 
Lastly,  we  have  to  deal,  in  any  religion,  with  human 
beings,  who  do  not  always  act  and  feel  and  think  as, 
according  to  our  cut-and-dry  theories,  they  ought  to 
think  and  feel  and  act.  The  results  which  might  bo 
supposed  to  follow  from  "  legality,"  and  from  the 
particular  Law,  did  not  always  or  even  prevailingly 
happen  ;  and  in  many  respects,  and  for  a  largo  number 
of  people,  "  legality  "  and  the  Law  produced  other 
results,  for  which  those  whose  religion  has  no  legal 
element  may  be  unprepared.  Omitting  all  discussion 
of  the  general  results  of  legality  in  religion,  a  word  or 
two  must  be  said  as  to  the  nature  of  tho  particular 
Law.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Law  was 
regarded  as  the  gift  of  the  perfectly  good  and  wise 
God,  who  wished  for  the  happiness  of  His  people,  and 

fave  them  this  instrument  with  which  to  achieve  it. 
t  was  not  given  them  as  a  disagreeable  business,  to 
be  fulfilled  as  a  condition  of  ulterior  reward,  whether 
in  this  world  or  in  another.  It  is  true  that  rewards 
(of  many  kinds)  would  follow  from  the  Law's  obser 
vance  ;  nevertheless,  the  observance  of  the  Law  was 
to  be  a  happiness  and  a  wisdom  in  itself.  Through 
the  Law  Israel  was  to  live,  and  to  live  well.  The  ob 
servance  of  tho  Law — such  is  the  full-blown  theory 
to  which  things  were  tending,  and  such  was  what 
saints  and  average  men  tended  to  feel — is,  in  other 
words,  an  end  in  itself,  and  is  its  own  reward,  even 
though  it  brings  many  other  rewards  in  its  train. 
This  view  tended  in  a  good  direction  :  less  good  was 
tho  view  that  as  the  Law,  like  its  Author,  was  perfect, 
every  bit  of  it  was  perfect,  the  whole  book  was  perfect, 
each  ordinance  and  command  was  perfect.  It  was  a 
bar  upon  ethical  and  religious  progress  (not  necessarily 
insuperable,  but  undoubtedly  severe),  when  every 
command  in  the  Pentateuch,  like  every  statement 
about  God  which  it  contained,  had  to  be  regarded  as 
perfect.  How  many  crudities,  cruelties,  and  ethical 
flaws  had  to  be  considered  as  consistent  with  perfect 
goodness  and  wisdom,  or,  at  the  best,  had  to  be  awk 
wardly  explained  away  !  How  the  heart  and  mind 
had  to  become  habituated  to  regard  that  as  good  and 
perfect  which  otherwise  they  might  have  rightly  con 
sidered  as  imperfect  or  bad  ! 

The  Pentateuchal  laws  include  both  ethical  and 
ceremonial  injunctions,  and  some  that,  like  the  sexual 
laws,  are  paitly  one  and  partly  the  other.  It  is  often 
supposed  that  these  ceremonial  laws  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  that,  with  the  elaborations  and  addi 
tions  which  they  were  receiving  from  the  teachers  of 
the  time,  they  must  have  constituted  an  intolerable 
burden  upon  the  everyday  life  of  the  ordinary  Israelite. 
This  theory  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  Many  of  the 
Pentateuchal  laws  concern  only  the  priest  and  the 
Levite.  Many  deal  with  the  sacrifices.  Removing 
them,  and  others  which  are  exceptional,  the  cere 
monial  laws  which  remain  are  chiefly  these:  (1)  The 
laws  about  the  Sabbath  and  the  festivals,  including 
the  Teachers'  regulations  as  to  what  might  and  might 
not  be  done  upon  these  holy  days.  (2)  Laws  about 
food,  including  not  only  injunctions  about  animals 
which  might  not  be  eaten,  but  Rabbinic  regulations 
about  killing  and  cooking  and  about  not  eating  milk 
and  meat  together.  (3)  Laws  about  tenths  and  other 
dues  to  the  priests  and  the  Levites  and  the  poor,  upon 
which  the  rabbis,  for  reasons  that  are  not  wholly  clear, 
laid  the  most  extraordinary  stress,  so  that  agricultural 
produce  from  which  the  dues  had  not  been  strictly 
removed  was  looked  upon  as  unclean,  and  the  eating 
of  it  constituted  a  serious  sin.  The  faithful  observance 


of  these  laws  about  the  dues  was  probably  much  the 
greatest  "  burden "  of  tho  entire  Law.  (4)  Laws 
about  women,  about  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other,  and  about  sexual  impurities.  (5)  Laws  about 
cleanness  and  uncleanness,  purity  and  impurity,  of  an 
outward  and  technical  kind,  ultimately  resting  upon 
widespread  and  primordial  superstitions.  Unfor 
tunately,  the  degree  or  extent  to  which,  at  this  time, 
these  laws  had  to  bo  observed  by  the  layman,  living 
his  ordinary  life,  and  not  engaged  in  visiting  tho 
Temple,  is  still  disputed.  Some  scholars  think  that 
they  were  considered  to  be  obligatory  on  all  men  ; 
others  deny  it. 

The  moral  laws  enjoined  chastity,  righteousness, 
compassion,  and  lovingkindness  in  everyday  life. 
In  contrast  with  all,  or  almost  all,  the  surrounding 
nations,  the  Jewish  religion  of  the  time,  though  it  had 
not  abolished  polygamy,  and  was  too  facile  in  divorce, 
yet  prohibited  any  sexual  indulgence  outside  married 
life,  and  sternly  set  its  face  against  unnatural  vice.  It 
abhorred  all  sexual  licence  or  debauchery  in  connexion 
with  public  worship.  It  preached  love  of  God  and  love 
of  neighbour  ;  and  though  neighbour  did  not  neces 
sarily  include  the  "  foreigner,"  it  did  emphatically 
include  the  non-Israelitish  settler  and  the  proselyte. 
No  one  was  to  hate  his  neighbour  in  his  heart  or  to 
bear  any  grudge.  Orphan  and  widow  wore  to  be  tended 
and  looked  after.  If  you  were  hated  by  your  neigh 
bour,  you  were  to  do  that  man  a  good  and  not  an  evil 
turn,  and  in  no  wise  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  when 
tho  opportunity  occurred.  Uprightness  and  justice 
and  fair  dealing  were  strictly  enjoined.  The  central 
and  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  injunction, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  was  fully 
recognised,  even  before  R.  Akiba  pronounced  it  tho 
greatest  principle  of  the  Torah.  Reverence  for  parents, 
respect  for  the  old,  compassion  and  generosity  towards 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  were  emphatically  ordained. 
In  all  things  the  Jews  were  to  remember  that  they  were 
God's  chosen  and  peculiar  people,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  be  holy  even  as  He  was  holy,  to  thank  and  to  think 
of  Him  continually,  and  to  glorify  His  name  by  all 
thoir  deeds.  So  deeply  did  the  laws  about  reverence, 
about  sexual  purity,  and  about  compassion  and  kind 
ness,  sink  into  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  that  it 
became  a  saying  later  on  that  he  who  had  no  shame 
and  no  pity  could  not  be  a  genuine  member  of  the 
houso  of  Israel. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  conception  of  the 
One  God  being  also  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  the  conviction  that  the  Jews  were  His  chosen 
servants,  with  whom  His  glory  was  inseparably  bound 
up,  begot  a  heightened  religious  self-consciousness  of 
which  the  defects  were  oxclusiveness,  pride,  and  a. 
dislike  for,  and  a  contempt  of,  the  non-Jewish  world 
around.  These  tendencies  were  increased  by  the  Law. 
The  Jews  had  to  keep  themselves  physically  and  mor 
ally  pure  and  holy ;  a  people  separate  and  apart, 
different  in  belief  and  in  deed  from  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  an  earnest, 
sometimes  even  a  passionate,  desire  to  live  a  holy  life, 
to  do  God's  will,  to  bo  good  and  faithful  and  pure  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pride,  exclusiveness,  and  contempt 
already  mentioned  were  stimulated  and  increased. 
And  not  only  towards  the  non-Jew.  In  the  first 
century  a  class  of  Jews  existed  which,  later  on,  passed 
away.  The  Law  had  not  yet,  it  would  seem,  penetrated 
into  every  section  of  society  ;  on  the  whole,  both  the 
Law  and  its  teachers  were  extremely  popular,  but  there 
were  some  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  did  not  or 
could  not  observe  its  ritual  ordinances.  They  were 
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not  scrupulous  about  the  burdensome  dues  ;  they  ate 
food  from  which  those  duos  wore  not  subtracted  ; 
they  did  not  observe  in  their  fulness  the  dietary  laws  ; 
perhaps  they  did  not  observe  the  Sabbath  very 
strictly  ;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  were  morally  by  no 
means  above  .suspicion.  These  people,  who  had 
fallen,  or  were  falling,  away  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  honestly  sought  to  observe  the  Law,  were  neglected 
and  shunned  by  the  Teachers  and  by  the  law-abiding 
Jews.  They  were  looked  down  upon  and  disliked  as 
ignorant,  as  law-breakers,  as  unclean.  And  it  was  a 
marked  weakness  of  this  legal  religion  that,  while  it 
taught,  and  its  votaries  pmetised.  compassion  to  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted,  if  they  sought  to  observe  the 
Law,  it  did  not  teach  redemptive  compassion  and  kind 
ness  to  those  who  fell  away,  il  did  not  say.  "  Seek 
them  out,  help  them,  pity  them,  jmd  gently  !>riug  them 
in,  or  bring  them  back,  to  the  service  of  God.''  It 
feared  contamination,  and  bad;;  the  honest  observer 
keep  away  and  keep  apart  from  the  negligent  and  the 
sinner.  Thus  these,  ostracised  and  ignored,  fell  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mire.  For  such  men  and  women 
Jesus  had  a  new  message;  he  gave  them  a  new  hope; 
he  brought  to  them  a  compassion  and  a  love  to  which 
they  had  been  unused  before. 

Again,  it  was  easier  to  obey  the  ceremonial  than  the 
moral  precepts.  Hence  one  type  of  badness  was  hypo 
crisy,  another  formalism  or  outward  self-righteousness. 
Law,  as  such,  looks  to  deeds  rather  than  to  principles 
and  motives.  Hence  an  occasional  tendency  to  think 
of  goodness  as  consisting  in  a  number  of  separate 
actions  rather  than  in  noble  chi'ractcr.  Law  tends 
occasionally  to  produce  dry  and  respectable  conformity, 
conventional  and  somewhat  negative  goodness.  Little 
sin,  little  self-sacrifice:  .sober  mediocrity  rather  than 
passionate;  devotion.  Again,  law  may  tend  to  make 
religion  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  contract  and  a 
bargain;  and  the  actual  Law  did  lay  imnun.-e  stress 
upon  rewards  and  punishments.  .Measure  for  measure, 
tit  for  tat,  are  among  its  leading  principles.  There 
was  a  danger  lest  it  should  be  argued  :  observe  x  laws, 
and  God  will  give  you  so  much  reward  ;  violate  x, 
and  He  will  give  you  so  much  punishment.  Or: 
observe  x,  violate  y,  and  subtract  the  smaller  number 
from  the  greater:  the  result  will  be  your  measure  of 
goodness  or  of  badness,  and  the  measure  of  the  reward 
or  of  the  punishment  which  you  will  receive.  Law  is 
awful,  it  inspires  fe:-.r:  a  Lawgiver  is  mighty  and  ter 
rible.  Hence,  in  a  legal  religion.  God  may  be  greatly 
feared,  and  the  results  of  disobedience  may  be  greatly 
feared  (and  how  difficult  is  obedic  nee  !)  ;  but  God  need 
not  be  greatly  loved,  and  His  ordinances  may  be 
obeyed,  so  far  as  they  are  obeyed,  from  fear  of  punish 
ment  or  from  hope  of  reward,  rather  than  for  their 
own  sake  and  from  lo\  e.  it  goodness  can  thus  bo 
externalised  and  a  little  degraded,  the  true  nature 
of  sin  may  also  be  obscured.  It  may  become  a  mere 
non-conformity  to  a  number  of  commands  rather  than 
a  pollution  of  the  soul.  There  arc  signs  in  the  litera 
ture  of  the  period  and  in  the  later  literature  that  none 
of  these  ugly  tendencies  and  results  were  always 
avoided  or  by  all.  A  well-known  passage  in  the  Talmud 
speaks  of  seven  classes  of  Pharisees,  several  of  whom 
represent  the  evil  tendencies  and  possibilities  which 
have  just  been  enumerated.  Only  the  last  is  said  to  be 
the  true  Pharisee — he  who  obeys  the  Law  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  love  of  God. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  evil  results  of  the  re 
ligion,  such  were  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  Let  ua 
now  turn  to  its  aims  and  ideals,  to  its  good  tendencies 
and  its  noble  results,  exemplified  by  its  best,  and  by 


many  of  its  average,  adherents  in  their  respective 
degrees. 

It  was  getting  to  be  believed  that  the  final  aim  of 
the  Law  and  of  its  ordinances  was  to  secure  the  moral 
purification  of  all  the  Israelites :  all  the  Jews — not 
only  an  inner  class  or  set — were  to  become  hoi}'  by 
the  practice  of  the  Divine  commands.  It  was  to  men 
that  the  Law  had  been  given,  not  to  angels.  In  other 
words,  it  had  been  given  to  creatures  who  need  self- 
control  and  purification,  who,  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
are  frail  and  liable  to  err.  Within  them  is  an  evil 
inclination,  with  which  their  higher  self  must  wage 
incessant  war.  For  this  evil  inclination  can  be  over 
come  by  the  Law.  It  is  the  Divinely-given  instru 
ment  for  the  suppression  of  evil  passions  and  bad 
desires  ;  or,  from  another  psychological  point  of  view,  it 
is  the  means  of  transfiguring  the*  natural  instincts  and 
pas.dons,  and  of  sanctifying  them  unto  the  service  of 
God.  Eating  and  drinking,  acquisition  and  labour,  the 
propagation  of  the  species — these  and  other  desires  and 
instincts  can  be  purified  through  the  Law,  and  in  the 
natural  the  spiritual  can  shine  through.  Not  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  not  the  elimination  or  dis- 
employmeiit  of  any  fleshly  desire,  but  its  taming,  its 
transfiguration — that  is  the  aim  of  the  Law.  Ordi 
nances  about  food  prevent  gluttony ;  ordinances 
about'  drink  prevent  debauchery ;  ordinances  about 
sexual  matters  prevent  lust.  Marriage  is  higher  than 
celibacy.  To  drink  in  moderation  is  better  than 
"  total  abstinence."  But  the  thought  of  God  must  be 
connected  with  these  and  other  bodily  actions,  and  it 
has  a  meaning  to  say  that  they  must  all  he  wrought 
to  the  Divine  glory.  The  presence  of  God  can  bo 
secured  and  realised  by  the  performance  of  His  com- 
numds.  A  double,  end  is  thus  achieved  :  God's  glory, 
man's  wellbcing.  For  man  is  to  "  live  "  by  fulfilling 
the  ordinances  of  the  Law.  and  to  live  "  means  both 
material  and  spiritual  wellbeing,  it  includes  peace  and 
contentment  and  joy.  A  phrase  was  being  coined 
which  became  intensely  characteristic  of  the  whole 
religion  :  "the  joy  of  the  commandments."  Not,  that  is, 
a  joy  outside  them  and  beyond  them,  but  a  joy  in  the 
doing  of  them,  an  internal,  a  spiritual  joy.  That  is 
why  the  reward  of  a  command  was  a  command,  and 
why,  from  that  point  of  view,  the  more  laws,  the  more 
happiness.  The  added  power  of  obedience  which  was 
achieved  by  the  fulfilment  of  one  command  drove  a 
man  on  the  more  successfully  to  the  fulfilment  of 
another,  and  thus  joy  was  piled  upon  joy. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  internal  joy,  there  was 
also  always  the  expectation  of  other  and  further 
"  reward,"  just  as  the  violation  of  God's  commands 
involved  punishment.  But  among  the  best  the  motive 
for  rightdoing  was  not  the  desire  of  this  extra  reward, 
however  convinced  they  were  of  its  ultimate  arrival. 
"  The  Law  for  its  own  sake  "  became  the  watchword 
of  the  best,  and  the  watchword  sank  down  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  community.  The  extra  reward 
in  the  OT  period  had  been  limited  to  earthly  pros 
perity,  national  independence,  and  the  like.  But  by 
the  first  century  the  doctrine  of  a  life  beyond  death, 
whether  immediately  or  at  the  resurrection,  had  become 
generally  prevalent,  and  the  reward  could  be,  and 
usually  was,  thought  to  be  postponed  till  then.  Israel's 
enemies  were  happy  on  earth  :  Israel,  now  suffering 
because  of  its  sins,  would  obtain  its  recompense  here 
after.  And  the  rewards  of  the  world  to  come  tended 
to  be  more  spiritually  conceived.  They  were  no  longer 
the  rewards  of  the  Pentateuch — fertility,  prosperity, 
and  the  rest  of  it — but  also,  and  mainly,  the  fuller 
vision  of  God. 
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Unfortunately,  the  old  idea  that  calamity  betokened 
previous  sin  (rf.  Jn.  92)  was  never  completely  overcome. 
It  is  true  that  other  ideas  wore  also  known  :  suffering 
might  be  educational,  it  might  be  purifying  ;  it  might 
be  just  inexplicable.  But,  both  in  relation  to  indivi 
duals  and  in  relation  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  tho 
teaching  needed  improvement.  Sometimes  it  was 
vainly  and  foolishly  sought  to  make  out  that  such  and 
such  calamities  betokened  such  and  such  sins.  Nor 
wa.'j  the  old  conception  that  one  generation  could  suffer 
as  a  punishment  for,  and  not  as  a  mere  result  of,  the 
sins  of  its  predecessors,  entirely  abandoned.  The 
weight  of  the  Sacred  Writings  was  too  great.  There 
was  constant  wony  as  to  why  Israel,  which,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  was  yet  far  more  pure  and  righteous 
than  the  Gentiles,  was  nevertheless  oppressed  by  them. 
The  future  life  provided  some  solace  and  solution  ; 
yet  even  that  did  not  entirely  suffice.  The  Divine 
will  was  far  too  exclusively  thought  to  express  itself 
in  the  principles  of  retribution  and  measure  for  measure, 
and  these  very  principles  were  often  too  outwardly 
conceived.  But  in  the  darkest  hours  of  trouble, 
anxiety,  and  puzzle,  monotheism  remained  triumphant. 
God,  for  His  own  purposes,  was  the  Creator  of  calamity 
as  of  prosperity.  Evil  was  not  delegated  to  a  devil ; 
and  the  world  always  remained  God's  world,  and,  at 
bottom,  fair  and  excellent  and  good. 

The  Law  enjoined  virtue  :  it  foretold  that  virtue 
would  be  rewarded,  and  that  sin  would  be  punished. 
But  how  far  was  it  possible  for  man  to  be  or  to  become 
good  ?  What  were  his  chances  and  possibilities  in  tho 
fulfilment  of  tho  Law  ?  The  Jewish  religion  was  very 
unsystematic  and  unthcoretic  in  these  matters.  It 
took  facts  as  it  found  them,  and  looked  at  them  in  a 
"  common-sense  "  sort  of  way.  Man's  will  was  free. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  since  Adam  an  evil  impulse 
had  dwelt  in  man  which  made  goodness  difficult. 
This  was  the  doctrine,  more  fuly  developed  later  on, 
of  the  Yetzer  ha-Ra.  The  Law  was  especially  devised 
and  given  as  the  means  by  which  the  evil  impulse 
could  be  curbed  and  overcome.  Thus  goodness  was 
not  the  mere  fulfilment  of  the  commands.  It  was 
also,  looked  at  internally,  the  conquest  of  the  Yetzer 
ha-Ra.  Sin  was  not  the  mere  violation  of  laws  ;  it 
was  also  the  domination  of  the  Yetzer  ha-Ra.  Nor 
was  man  left  to  himself  in  the  struggle.  He  could 
pray,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer  God  could,  and  God 
did,  render  him  help.  It  is  man's  duty  to  conquer 
his  Yetzor.  It  is  God's  assistance  which  enables  him 
to  do  so.  "  Make  you  a  new  heart,"  said  God  through 
His  prophet,  and  in  the  same  breath,"  I  will  give  you 
a  new  heart."  Just  so  happily  inconsistent,  just  so 
enphatic  in  laying  stress  upon  both  sides  of  a  dual  and 
mysterious  truth,  was  the  Jewish  teaching  about 
virtue  and  sin.  Man  works  :  God  gives.  Who  shall 
say  in  what  proportions  ?  It  is  within  human  power 
to  fulfil  the  Law,  not  perfectly,  not  without  many 
lapses,  but  yet  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  such  in 
tention  and  desire  of  fulfilment,  as  to  satisfy  the  de 
mands  of  God.  For  God  knows  that  His  human 
creatures  are  frail,  and  what  is  lacking  in  their  per 
formance  He  overlooks  and  ignores.  For  the  sake  of 
the  merits  of  the  fathers,  for  His  own  sake,  for  Israel's 
sake,  and,  above  all,  because  God  is  compassionate 
and  forgiving,  tho  average  Israelite  need  never  despair. 
Nothing  is  more  central  in  the  developed  Rabbinic 
religion  than  these  conceptions  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  -were  fairly  well  established 
in  Palestine  by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

But  the  sinner  ?  And  are  not  all  men  sinners  ? 
Yes,  truly.  But  tho  Divine  forgiveness  is  adequate 


to  the  greatness  of  its  task.  God  only  asks  for  man 
to  go  forward  a  little  way,  and  God  will  go  forward  a 
great  way.  And  how  is  tho  sinner  to  go  forward  a 
little  way  ?  By  repentance.  In  the  doctrine  of  re 
pentance  tho  Jewish  religion  developed  one  of  its 
noblest  and  most  prominent  features.  All  men 
(except,  perchance,  in  a  few  isolated  cases)  can  repent, 
and  oven  here  man  is  not  unaided.  For  the  human 
eifort  to  repentance  is  helped  by  God.  Man  prays, 
"  Lead  me  to  repent,"  and  God  hears  and  aids.  For 
the  nation  and  for  the  individual  God  has  given  in 
the  Law  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  a  day  conse 
crated  to  human  repentance  and  to  Divine  forgiveness, 
a  day  which  was  gradually  becoming  more  ethical  and 
spiritual,  and  was  destined,  with  the  fall  of  the  Temple, 
to  become  more  ethical  and  spiritual  still.  Thus,  with 
its  doctrines  of  repentance,  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
and  tho  Divine  forgiveness,  the  Jewish  religion  managed 
very  well  in  the  problems  of  goodness  and  of  sin.  It 
made  things  neither  too  easy  nor  too  difficult :  man 
must  always  strive;,  but  God  would  help.  Man  must 
always  fail,  but  his  own  repentance  and  tho  Divine 
forgiveness  prevented  despair.  Life  was  earnest,  but 
not  gloomy.  Such  at  least  was  the  main  theory  and 
the  view  of  the  growing  majority,  though  there  were 
doubtless  many  instances  of  inward  darkness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  too  light-hearted  confidence  upon  the 
other. 

As  to  the  content  of  goodness  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  detail.  On  tho  whole,  tho  tendency  was  to 
improve  upon  tho  ethics  of  tho  OT,  and  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  best  elements.  Tho  methods  of  charity, 
the  details  of  lovingkindness,  became  more  refined. 
Ultimately  rabbinic  ethics  show  a  high  degree  of  deli 
cacy,  and  cover  a  large  field.  The  ideals  of  humility, 
of  courtesy,  of  equity,  of  forbearance,  of  generosity 
and  brotherly  love,  are  lofty  and  well  worked  out.  A 
beautiful  sensitiveness  was  shown  in  almsgiving  to  the 
feelings  of  the  recipients,  and  no  fault  is  more  repro 
bated  by  rabbinic  teachers  than  that  of  putting  one's 
neighbour  to  shame,  or  even  of  making  him.  feel 
uncomfortable.  In  all  these  respects  tho  rabbinic 
ethics,  which  were  growing  to  their  fuller  develop 
ment  in  the  first  century,  yield  to  none. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  too  the  burden  of  the  sup 
posed  possession  of  a  perfect  Scripture  and  of  a  perfect 
and  authoritative  Law  had  its  drawbacks.  To  seek 
out  and  redeem  the  fallen  and  unrepentant  sinner  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  yet  au  acknowledged  duty.  No 
commandment  said,  "  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy  "  ; 
on  the  contrary,  to  render  good  for  evil,  to  help  tho 
man  who  hated  you  in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  were 
recognised  ideals.  Nevertheless,  God  had  enemies  and 
hated  them  :  He  hated  tho  open  and  deliberate  sinner  ; 
He  hated  the  idolater ;  He  hated  (speaking  generally) 
tho  enemies  of  Israel.  All  these  God  in  the  OT  is 
said  to  hate,  and  in  the  first  century  it  was  not  supposed 
that  the  Sacred  Scripture  spoke  untruly.  Whom  God 
hated  the  Israelites  might,  and  on  tho  whole  did,  hate. 
The  fall  and  the  slaughter  of  enemies  were  often 
desired  and  ordered  by  God :  whom  God  would  be 
glad  to  see  perish,  the  Israelite  could  (and  on  the  whole 
did)  desire  to  see  perish  likewise.  Whom  God  was 
supposed  to  curse,  the  servant  of  God  could  legiti 
mate^-  curse  as  well.  And  the  enemy  of  Israel— 
sometimes,  perhaps,  the  enemy  of  the  Israelite — might 
be  so  conveniently  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  God  ! 
Here,  then,  was  much  room  for  progress,  for  it  took  a 
very  long  time  till  people  could  realise  that  God  has 
no  enemies,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  His  forgiveness 
and  His  love  ;  till  they  could  bless  those  who  disagreed 
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with  them,  even  as  God  blesses  and  cares  for  the  infidel 
and  the  unbeliever. 

It  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  Jewish  religion,  main 
tained  and  emphasized  throughout  its  course,  that  its 
ideals  are  for  all.  It  did  not  form  the  conception  of  a 
super-excellent  degree  of  holiness  for  a  particular  class. 
There  is  not  one  level  of  moral  and  religious  require 
ments  for  the  great  majority,  another  and  much  higher 
level  for  special  groups  of  "  religious."  The  whole 
people  is  to  be  holy  :  the  commands  of  the  Law  (apart 
from  those  who  In-long  to  the  priestly  familv  or  Iho 
Levites)  are  for  all.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  century, 
differences  of  view  and  special  groups  did  actually 
exist.  Between  the  learned  "  Pharisee  " — the  rabbi 
or  teacher — whoso  joy  and  duty  it  was  to  pass  his 
days  in  the  study  of  the  Law — between  him  at  the  one 
extreme,  and  the  ignorant  'Am  ha  'Aretz  ("  people  of 
the  land  "),  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  did  not 
seek  to  conform  to  the  Ceremonial  Law,  and  many  of 
whom  may  have  been  neglectful  of  some  of  its  ethical 
enactments,  a  big  gulf  yawned  (Kzr.  44*).  But,  taking 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  degrees  were  gentle.  The 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  were  popular  :  they  sprang  from 
the  people,  and  were  their  recognised  leaders  :  the  ideal 
of  learning  was  rapidly  becoming  the  popular  ideal. 
Later  on,  to  have  one  scholar  in  a  large  family  was  a 
mark  of  gnat  distinction,  to  compass  which  father 
and  mother  would  cheerfully  scrape  and  save.  To  be 
learned  in  the  Law  was  soon  to  become  an  honour 
much  more  prized  and  sought  than  to  be  rich.  It  was 
this  culture  and  adoration  of  learning  which  was  in 
later  times  to  prevent  the  despised  and  persecuted  Jews 
from  sinking  down  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale. 
The  ideal  of  learning  created  a  genuine  aristocracy. 

But,  in  the  first  century,  the  edges  were  still  ragged. 
In  addition  to  the  'Am  ha  'Aretz  there  were  the 
Sadducees,  conservative,  noble,  or  priestly,  a  verse  >  from 
the  developments  of  the  Law  inculcated  by  the  Ph;::i- 
sees,  rejecting  even  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
Few  in  number,  they  had  their  seasons  and  moments 
of  political  power,  but  little  or  no  lasting  influence 
upon  the  people  or  the  religion.  Perhaps  the  very 
existence  of  dissidents  such  as  the  Sadducees,  and  of 
the  outcast  and  the  indifferent,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale,  stimulated  some  of  the  Pharisees  to  still 
further  lengths  of  ceremonial  and  moral  exactitude 
and  vigour.  There  were  some  Pharisees  who  deter 
mined  always  to  live  as  if  they  were  priests  inattendance 
on  the  altar,  so  that  ritual  (or  Levitical)  purity  became 
the  foremost  object  of  their  lives.  These,  perhaps,  are 
the  men  who  arc  laughed  at  in  the  Talmud  as  the  fools 
who  destroy  the  world.  And  another  symptom  of 
this  desire  for  perfection  and  excess,  leading  to  separa 
tion  and  exclusiveness,  was  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  order  of  the  Essenes.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
due  account  of  these  rigorists  in  this  place,  or  to  discuss 
the  ever-fascinating  questions  of  how  far  foreign  influ 
ences  may  have  conduced  to  their  creation,  or  what 
was  their  relation  to,  and  their  influence  upon,  John  the 
Baptist  or  Jesus  himself.  But  one  point  must  be 
noticed,  for  it  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  Essenes, 
butin  a  lesser  degree  of  Pharisaic  andRabbinic  Judaism. 
This  point  is  the  combination  in  the  Essenes  of  moral 
and  ceremonial  severity.  They  were  keen  on  wash 
ings  and  bodily  purity  ;  their  rigour  in  Sabbath  ob 
servance  was  extreme  ;  they  were  no  less  keen  on 
charity,  truthfulness,  temperance,  and  many  another 
ethical  excellence.  This  combination,  without  any 
thought  of  conflict,  of  the  outward  and  the  inward, 
of  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral,  is  hard  for  us  to 
understand  and  to  appreciate,  but  was  admirably  and 


harmoniously  achieved  by  the  saints  and  heroes  of 
the  later  Judaism. 

Such,  then,  was  thy  religion  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
in  the  first  century,  as  regards  their  relation  to  God 
and  to  ono  another.  But  what  about  the  outside 
world  ?  And  what  about  the  future  ?  The  God  of 
Israel  was  the  only  God.  Yet  the  Jews  were  the  only 
people  who  knew  Him  and  worshipped  Him.  Outside 
Israel  was  littlo  but  idolatry,  impurity,  and  sin. 

A  double  current,  opposite  tendencies,  existed  as 
regards  the  outsider,  which  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  outsider  and  the  foreigner  had  pretty  well 
always  been  the  enemy  and  the  oppressor.  The  one 
tendency  was  that  of  hate  and  contempt,  leading  to 
exclusivism  and  separation.  The  Gentile  is  the  enemy 
of  Israel ;  as  a  sinner  and  idolater  he  is  also  the  enemy 
of  God.  Keep  away  from  him  :  do  not  eat  with  him 
(his  food  is  unclean) ;  have  no  dealings  with  him.  la 
the  good  future  there  will  bo  a  tremendous  slaughtering 
of  Gentiles,  and  only  after  that  destruction  will  tho 
Messianic  Era  begin.  The  annihilation  of  tho  Canaan- 
ites  would  repeat  itself  upon  a  grander  and  Diviner 
scale.  Religion  and  bloodshed,  as  regards  the  enemy 
and  the  unbeliever,  still  went  hand  in  hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  marked  tendency 
to  glorify  God's  name  and  Israel's  by  the  making  of 
proselytes.  Xot  so  long  ago  many  proselytes  had  been 
made  (outwardly  at  least,  with  enforced  "circumcision) 
through  violence  and  compulsion.  Josephus  mentions 
a  city  which  was  utterly  destroyed  because  "its  in 
habitants  would  not  change  their  religious  rites  for 
those  peculiar  to  the  Jews."  But  the  rabbis  sought 
milder  means — persuasion  or  preaching.  Even  in 
Palestinian  Judaism  tho  desire  to  spread  the  know 
ledge  of  the  One  God  was  considerable,  and  tho  number 
of  proselytes  and  half -proselytes  must  have  been 
fairly  large.  The  teachers  who  wished  for  them  con 
ceived  the  future  more  generously.  Israel  was  always 
the  centre,  but  around  it,  perhaps  subject  to  it,  would 
be  a  big  fringe  of  Gentiles,  worshippers  of  Israel's 
God,  obedient  to  His  will,  glorifying  His  name.  The 
uuiversalist  ideals  and  predictions  of  tho  prophets 
wcro  not  entirely  forgotten.  Ono  of  Hillel's  most 
famous  sayings  was  :  "  Bo  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron, 
loving  peace  and  pursuing  peace,  loving  thy  fellow- 
creatures,  and  drawing  them  near  to  tho  Torah." 
The  wings  of  tho  Shechinah  were  conceived  as  wide 
enough  to  enfold  all  humanity  beneath  them.  And 
this  universal  knowledge  of  tho  One  God  would  bo  tho 
best  attribute  of  the  Golden  Age. 

How  this  good  future  would  bo  brought  about  was 
variously  conceived.  The  personal  Messiah,  the  King 
of  David's  line,  was  generally  believed  in,  though  what 
precisely  would  be  his  part  in  tho  destruction  of 
Rome,  or  what  would  bo  done  by  God  Hirnsolf,  was 
not  clearly  defined.  By  some  thinkers,  dreamers,  and 
seers  the  Messiah  was  exalted  far  beyond  the  old 
prophetic  limits.  He  became  a  semi-Divine  personage, 
waiting  in  heaven  for  the  predestined  hour  of  his 
human  birth.  This  exaltation  of  the  Messiah  dwindled 
away,  by  natural  opposition,  after  the  advent  and 
growth  of  Christianity.  At  tho  end  of  the  Messianic 
Age  was  usually  placed  the  resurrection,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  never-ending  days  of  tho  life  of 
the  world  to  come.  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
with  all  which  his  appearance  implied,  gave  comfort 
and  strength  to  piety,  stimulated  fidelity  to  the  Law 
in  days  of  distress,  fortified  the  weak,  solaced  the  de- 
spond'ent.  The  Messianic  hope  was  the  ultimate 
justification  of  goodness,  as  the  resurrection  would 
provide  its  ultimate  reward. 
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In  the  first  century,  among  certain  sections  of  tho 
people,  an  ardent  convection  existed  that  the  Messiah 
would  soon  appear.  As  the  troubles  of  the  present 
increased,  as  the  hatred  of  Rome  augmented,  as  tho 
darkness  grew  denser,  so  the  faith  that  dawn  was 
imminent  and  deliverance  at  hand  became  keener. 
Claimants  to  bo  Messiah  appeared.  For  the  most 
part  the  official  leaders  and  teachers  of  tho  people, 
as  well  as  the  priesthood  and  the  nobles,  stood  aloof 
from  these  movements.  But  finally,  in  the  second 
century  A.D.,  Akiba,  one  of  the  noblest  of  tho  rabbis, 
was  carried  away,  and  induced  to  believe  in  tho 
Messiahship  of  a  man  who,  like  all  the  other  claimants 
(except  Jesus  of  Nazareth),  sought  by  violence  and 
rebellion  to  break  the  foreign  yoke,  and  to  bring  about 
the  Messianic  Era  by  force.  Akiba's  martyrdom  and 
the  horrors  of  the  Hadrianic  war  at  last  sufficed  to 
make  tho  be'ief  in  the  Messiah  for  all  the  people  a 
pious  hope  for  a  distant  future,  and  to  leave  the  work 
of  deliverance  to  God  alone. 

But  ono  conception  connected  with,  and  yet  wider 
than,  tho  Messianic  hope,  remained  of  constant  and 
abiding  importance 

This  was  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
On  one  side  of  it  this  conception  was  closely  related  to 
the  Messianic  Era.  It  meant  the  condition  of  things 
when  God's  Kingship,  and  all  which  that  Kingship 
involved,  would  be  acknowledged  by  all  men.  For 
God  is  only  then  truly  King,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jewish  teachers,  when  men  recognise  His  King 
ship,  when  He  has  willing  and  eager  subjects.  So  far 
as,  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  men  do  not  recognise  that 
the  God  of  Israel  is  the  Ono  and  Only  God,  so  far  does 
tho  Kingship  fall  short  of  its  full  reality.  Then  only 
will  the  Kingdom  bo  fully  established  when  "  all  tho 
children  of  flesh  will  call  upon  God's  name,  and  He  will 
turn  unto  Himself  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth,  when 
whatsoever  has  been  created  will  understand  that  Ho 
has  created  it,  and  whatsoever  has  breath  in  its  nostrils 
will  declare  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  is  King,  and  His 
dominion  is  over  all."  Thus,  though  the  Kingdom,  as 
perfected,  includes  tho  deliverance  of  Israel  and  its 
primacy  among  tho  nations  (tho  primacy  being  inter 
preted  by  lower  minds  politically,  by  higher  minds 
more  spiritually),  it  is  also  universalist. 

But  the  Kingdom  is  not  only  universalist  and  future, 
it  is,  on  another  side  of  it,  present  and  individual. 
Tho  Kingdom  starts  from  Israel,  and  in  Israel  it  i;f, 
centred.  So  far,  then,  as  Israel  acknowledges  its 
King,  and  so  far  as  every  individual  Israelite  con 
sciously  accepts  service  under  his  Sovereign,  the 
Kingdom  is  already  in  existence.  To  fulfil  the  Law  is 
to  accept  the  Kingdom,  and  willingly  to  undertake  the 
happy  yoke  of  the  Commandments  is  also  to  receive 
willingly  the  yoke  of  tho  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus,  in 
this  sense,  the  Kingdom  is  present,  and  it  is  increased 
in  degree  and  in  extent  by  the  fidelity  of  e  very  Israelite. 
So  too  every  Israelite,  by  his  righteousness,  by  his 
love  of  God,  and  by  his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  unity  of  God  and  for  the  Law,  can  increase 
God's  glory  and  sanctify  His  name.  And  this  concep 
tion  of  the  Sanctification  of  the  Name  became,  through 
out  the  rabbinic  period,  tho  most  powerful  motive 
for  nobility  of  life  and  for  faithfulness  unto  death. 

This  scanty  outline  must  suffice  for  tho  main  current 
of  Judaism  in  the  first  century.  But  that  main  current 
was  not  tho  only  current.  Palestinian  Judaism  was 
not  the  only  Judaism.  There  were  very  many  settle 
ments  and  communities  of  Jews  outside  Palestine. 
The  Jews  of  the  wido  Diaspora  were  more  numerous 


than  tho  Jews  of  tho  mother  country.  Of  these  the 
most  interesting  and  important  for  our  purposes  were 
those  who  lived  in  Hellenistic  environments,  subjected, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  Hellenistic  influences. 
What  modifications  in  religious  views  and  practices 
did  these  environments  and  influences  bring  about  ? 
A  few  only,  and  these  but  in  briefest  outline,  can  bo 
indicated  here. 

(1)  To  some  extent  the  purely  natural  bond  was 
loosened.  Jerusalem  was  the  spiritual  metropolis 
rather  than  the  political  capital.  The  religion  tended 
to  become  a  little  less  national ;  some  Hellenistic  Jews 
tended  to  regard  themselves  less  as  a  nation  than  as  a 
religious  brotherhood. 

('2)  Greek  influence  helped  in  certain  quarters,  and 
among  a  few  cultivated  persons,  to  philosophise  tho 
religion.  Tags  of  philosophical  speech  (for  Hellenistic 
Jews  spoke  and  wrote  Greek),  bits  of  philosophic 
theories  and  ideas,  made  their  way  in.  Tho  doctrine, 
for  example,  of  tho  immortality  of  the  soul  became 
familiar.  A  school  of  allegorists  arose  who  attempted 
allegorical ly  to  explain  away  the  peculiar  stories,  and 
some  of  tho  more  primitive  ordinances,  of  the  Law  by 
giving  to  them  esoteric  and  spiritual  meanings.  A 
radical  wing  of  this  school  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
such  outward  ordinances  need  be  observed  by  thoso 
who  knew  their  inner  signification. 

(3)  But   if,   on   tho   one   hand,  these   were   results 
tending   towards    a    fuller   spirituality,    on   the   other 
hand  the  religious  life  and  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  seem  to  have  been  less  happy,  warm,  and 
contented  than  of  thoso  in  Palestine.     That  intimate 
relation  with  God,  that  unqualified  devotion  to  tho 
perfect   Law,   that   joy  in  tho   Commandments,   that 
prevailing  optimism  of  faith — all  so  characteristic  of  tho 
more  fully  developed  rabbinical  religion  of  the  second 
and  succeeding  centuries,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
already  growing  up  in  the  Palestinian  Judaism  of  tho 
first   century — seem   less   characteristic   of   Hellenistic 
Judaism.     Sin    was    looked    at    moro    sombrely,    not 
because  it  was  more  intensely  abhorred,  but  because 
less  stress  was  laid  upon  tho  power  and  possibility  of 
repentance.     The  Law  was  more  consciously  justified, 
but  less  taken,  like  God  Himself,  as  an  adorable  matter 
of  fact,  to  be  followed  and  loved,  without  question  or 
dispute.     The  joy  of  the  Law  diminished. 

(4)  Nevertheless  Hellenistic  and  Diaspora  Judaism 
was,  upon  the  whole,  keener  about  proselytising  than 
the  Judaism  of  Palestine,  and  more  successful  in  its 
efforts.     Among  many  Hellenistic  Jews  there  was  less 
dislike  of  tho  Gentile,  more  intercourse,  less  anxious 
raising   of   walls   of   partition.     And   doubtless   many 
were  wisely  and  prudently  keener  on  bringing  over 
the  Gentile  to  a  belief  in  the  Ono  God  than  to  an  accept 
ance  of  the  Law.     Israel's  God  was  more  important 
than  Israel's  Law,  or,  at  any  rate,  than  all  the  details 
of  the  Ceremonial  Code.     Hence  tho  half -proselyte  or 
semi-Jew,  already  known  in  Palestine,  was  still  more 
prevalent  in  the  Diaspora.     These  semi- Jews,  "  fearers 
of  God,"  were  supposed  to  observe  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Jewish  morality,  but  they  were  not  bound  to 
obey  all  the  ceremonial  ordinances.     They  had  not  to 
undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  tho  immense 
majority  of  Jewish  teachers  regarded  as  obligatory  for 
the  complete  proselyte.     In  the  general  proselytising 
work,  whether  resulting  in  semi- Jews  or  in  full  Jews, 
tho  Hellenistic  preachers  clearly  laid  much  the  greater 
stress  upon  the  ethical  and  spiritual  side  of  the  Jewish 
religion.     It  was  among  the  semi-proselytes  that  many 
recruits  for  Christianity  must  have  been  found.     For  if 
they  had  fewer  burdens,  they  had  fewer  privileges :  they 
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wore  an  outer  fringe,  who  could  and  would  soon  realms 
that  they  were  less  thought  of,  and  were  in  a  less 
regulated  and  more  equivocal  position,  than  those 
who,  with  circumcision,  had  taken  upon  themselves 
all  the  duties,  and  could  receive  all  the  rewards  and 
satisfactions,  of  the  complete  Jew.  A  new  religion 
was  presented  to  their  notice  which,  with  other  attrac 
tions,  knew  no  differences  of  race  or  nationality,  and 
no  distinctions  or  degrees  in  its  converts.  Very  many 
of  the  new  adherents  to  Judaism,  and  especially  of  those 
who  had  not  fully  entered  within  its  gates,  must  have 
passed  over  to  the  new  creed,  while  a  large  majority 
of  born  Jews  in  the  Diaspora,  and  a  still  more  over 
whelming  majority  in  J'ale.'.tiiu-,  elung  doggedly  to 
their  ancestral  tenets,  and,  in  spite  of  divers  diffi 
culties,  remained  faithful  to  the  Law. 

[On  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  article  see  further 
pp.  92-97,  3C>8- 372.  431-43r>,  <>3<>f.,  <H30f.] 
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CHRISTIANITY 


BY  PROFESSOR  GILBERT  MURRAY 


IF  we  take  religion  to  denote  all  that  region  of  human 
emotion  and  activity  which  arises  from  man'a  sense 
that  he  in  in  the  presence  and  at  the  mercy  of  mysterious 
and  overwhelming  forces  with  whom  he  can  yet  enter 
into  some  personal  relation,  we  shall  have  to  include, 
in  our  survey  of  the  pagan  world  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Christianity,  much  that  is  called  mere  magic 
or  superstition  and  much  that  is  called  philosophy. 

To  understand  the  spirit  of  ancient  Grajco-iloman 
religion,  we  must  begin  by  putting  away  from  us 
certain  preconceived  ideas.  We  must  first  of  all  put 
away  all  emphasis  on  creed  or  dogma,  and  also  on 
the  claim  of  any  one  form  of  religion  to  be  exclusively 
right.  The  Jews,  for  instance,  were  highly  unpopular 
just  because  their  religion  was  exclusive.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  in  their  early  days,  regard  Yahweh  as  the 
only  god  in  existence  ;  there  were  other  gods,  gods  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  Yahweh  was  jealous  of  any  respect 
or  worship  shown  to  them.  A  good  Israelite  was 
bound  to  detest  them  and  to  despise  their  rules  and 
rituals.  Even  when  the  nation  advanced  to  the  con 
ception  of  a  real  monotheism,  much  of  the  old  contempt 
and  bitterness  remained.  Where  a  Greek  would  regard 
Yahwoh  merely  as  the  Hebrew  name  for  Zeus,  and 
Zeus  as  his  own  name  for  Yahweh,  a  Jew  would  say 
that  Yahweh  was  the  true  God  and  Zeus  a  hellish  idol. 
And  this  attitude  was,  in  general,  taken  on  by  the 
Christians.  (.'/.  p.  619. 

The  difference  goes  deep,  and  the  advantage  is  by 
no  means  all  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  with  many  lapses  in  which  they  treated 
the  Greek  gods  as  real  but  hostile  beings,  strove  on  the 
whole  towards  a  genuine  monotheism,  in  which  they 
simply  denied  the  existence  of  the  heathen  gods.  It 
is  curious  how  difficult  the  Greeks  found  this  attitude 
of  clean,  wholesome  denial.  They  scarcely  ever  dared 
to  say  "  There  is  no  such  being  as  Apollo  or  Dionysus." 
The  furthest  point  they  reached,  as  a  rule,  was  to 
conclude  that  Apollo  was  really  only  a  manifestation 
or  emanation  of  the  one  God  ;  or  to  suggest  that 
Dionysus  had  once  been  a  human  king  who,  because 
of  his  great  power  and  goodness,  had  been  worshipped 
by  his  grateful  subjects  after  death.  A  modern  man 
would  perhaps  press  this  admission  :  "  Well,  since 
Dionysus  is  now  dead,  he  is  clearly  not  a  god,  and  there 
ia  no  use  worshipping  him."  But  our  ancient  writers 
shrink  from  accepting  such  a  conclusion.  ''  We  do 
not  know,''  they  would  answer,  "  whether  very  pure 
and  good  men  may  not  have  some  power  after  their 
death  ;  and  in  any  case  it  can  do  nothing  but  good 
that  we  common  men  should  pay  them  worship  a'nd 
show  adoration  for  their  virtues." 

But  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  any  particular 
god  was  not  the  main  question  that  arose  in  the  mind 
of  an  ancient  pagan  when  ho  was  confronted  by  some 
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new  form  of  worship.  We  may,  without  offence,  com 
pare  the  attitude  of  an  ordinary  Catholic  peasant  who 
hears  of  the  worship  of  a  new  saint.  What  interests 
him  is  not  whether  the  saint  ever  really  existed  :  he 
does  not  think  of  questioning  that ;  but  whether  the 
worship  is  useful.  Suppose  some  person  said  :  "  My 
daughter  was  ill ;  all  physicians  gave  her  up  ;  till  at 
last  I  performed  vigils  to  Isis  and  she  was  cured  "  :  or 
"  My  son  was  a  hopeless  drunkard  and  could  not 
overcome  his  vice  till  he  put  himself  under  discipline 
at  the  temple  of  Asclepius  at  Trikka."  Such  state 
ments  might,  of  course,  be  hotly  discussed  ;  but  the 
discussion  would  seldom  turn  on  the  existence  or  non- 
existence  of  Asclepius  and  Isis. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  attitude  opened  the  door  to 
much  foolish  superstition  and  doubtless  to  much  of 
that  fraud  which  always  comes  to  meet  superstition. 
But  it  saved  the  ancient  world  from  a  vast  amount  of 
bitter  and  cruel  feeling,  and  it  encouraged  a  large 
spirit  of  tolerance  which  recognised  that  piety  and 
religious  feeling  were  fine  things  in  themselves,  what 
ever  the  name  or  number  of  the  beings  to  whom  they 
were  directed.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such 
tolerance  lay  in  the  existence,  here  and  there,  of 
rituals  which  were  in  themselves  barbarous.  But  here, 
too,  the  ancient  Greek  practice  was  gentle  and  even 
timid.  It  would  never  declare  a  religious  war  on  such 
survivals  from,  or  reversions  to,  the  days  of  barbarism, 
but  would  try  to  modify  them  gradually  by  the  spread 
of  civilised  ideas,  without  rudely  violating  religious 
tradition.  The  history  of  almost  every  worship  known 
to  us  shows  traces  of  the  gradual  expurgation  of  cruel 
or  obscene  rites.  The  human  sacrifice  was  commuted 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  beast  or  a  puppet ;  the  sexual 
acts  which  in  primitive  agricultural  religions  were  sup 
posed  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  fields  wore  modified 
to  something  which,  if  not  seemly  in  the  open,  was 
tolerable  as  a  religious  mystery. 

Thus,  within  the  pagan  world  as  a  whole,  there  was 
no  exclusive  religion  and  no  stress  laid  upon  abstract 
dogma,  either  in  affirmation  or  denial. 

The  next  notion  from  which  wo  should  free  our 
minds  is  of  quite  a  different  kind.  We  must  not 
confuse  our  conception  of  ancient  religion  by  thinking 
of  the  stories  of  Greek  mythology.  These  stories  are 
nearly  all  about  gods  or  heroes  who  are  sons  of  the 
gods  ;  yet  they  form  almost  no  part  of  real  ancient 
religion.  The  point  is  rather  curious,  and  has  no  exact 
parallel  in  the  modern  world,  which,  for  good  or  ill, 
possesses  no  great  national  saga. 

Greece  was,  above  all  countries  known  to  us,  the 
home  of  legend  and  romance  ;  and  in  early  times  the 
themes  of  popular  stories  were  naturally  divine  or 
semi-divine  beings.  On  the  one  hand,  the  doings  of 
these  beings  were  told  in  human  terms  :  the  Sun,  Moon, 
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and  Stars,  the  Vegetation  that  rose  or  failed  to  rise  in 
the  spring,  that  assuredly  died  in  the  autumn,  the 
Earth  which  every  year  was  rewcdded  and  made 
fruitful ;  all  these  had  their  doings  told  in  language 
which  was  necessarily  human  language  and  coloured 
by  human  interpretations  and  emotions.  The  Sun 
sailed  in  his  boat  upon  the  ocean  ;  he  fought  with 
Darkness  ;  he  drove  his  great  chariot  up  the  hills  of 
heaven.  The  beautiful  Spring  God,  lover  or  brother 
or  son  of  the  Earth-Mother,  died  and  was  bewailed 
and  must  rise  again.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  deeds 
of  actual  great  men  seemed  superhuman  or  divine  ; 
the  men  who  did  them  must  be  children  of  the  gods, 
and  kings  in  the  earliest  days  were  so  intimately  con 
nected  with  deity  and  ma-ical  powers  that  the  lino 
between  king  and  god  was  often  hard  to  draw.  The 
result  was  that  a  vast  mixed  mass  of  natuie-ruyth  and 
distorted  history,  which  was  the  delight  of  Greek  story 
tellers,  was  associated  from  the  outset  with  the  names 
of  the  gods  and  divine  heroes.  In  spile  of  this  associa 
tion,  however,  it  remained  essentially  in  the  realm  of 
poetry  and  fiction  ;  when  it  ventured  to  invade  the 
territory  of  religion  proper  it  was.  except  in  special 
cases,  severely  checked.  The  mythical  stories  which 
were  not  edifying  were  sometimes  simply  denied,  as 
fabrications  of  the  poets  ;  more  often  they  were  ex 
plained  away  by  "  allegory.''  The  principle  had  been 
laid  down  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era  :  "  Homer  is  either  in  part  allegory  or 
all  blasphemy.''  And,  since  the  second  alternative 
was  intolerable,  the  first  was  accepted,  not  only  by 
philosophers  but  by  almost  the  whole  Greek  world. 
It  is  instructive  to  look  in  turn  at  three  writers  :  Ovid, 
the  brilliant  and  utterly  irreligious  story-teller,  who 
revels  in  his  thousand-and-ono  legends  of  meta 
morphosis,  without  a  thought  of  theological  truth  or 
the  divine  dignity:  Marcus  Aurclius  the  religious 
emperor,  who  in  his  Meditations  never  mentions  a 
myth  :  and  Sallustius,  the  writer  of  the  only  pagan 
creed  known  to  us,  who  starts  at  once  by  saying  that 
youths  ought  not  to  be  educated  on  foolish  myths  ; 
but  that,  since  they  are  sure  to  hear  such,  they 'must 
understand  that  they  are  all  allegories  and  mus't  learn 
how  to  explain  them. 

The  view  that  the  myths  were  allegories  was,  after 
all,  not  so  far  from  the  truth,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  "  sacred  legend  "'  was  most  unedifying.  For 
example,  a  whole  series  of  myths  about  the  amours 
of  Zeus  arose  from  a  perfectly  innocent  origin.  Each 
little  _  tribe  or  community  in  Greece  naturally  believed 
its  kings  to  be  descended  from  the  tribal  god  or  the 
local  river  or  mountain,  who  was  generally  wedded  to 
some  legendary  princess.  When,  in  early  Greek  his 
tory,  the  Zeus  religion  spread,  Zeus  took  the  place  of 
the  various  small  local  gods,  and  was  thus  provided 
with  a  perfect  harem  of  consorts.  Things  were  made 
more  grotesque  by  the  fact  that,  in  very  early  times, 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  had  held  beliefs  closely  resembling 
what  is  now  called  Totemism  :  for  instance,  they 
believed  they  were  descended  from  some  divine  animal, 
a  bull  or  a  snake  or  a  swan.  These  totemic  beliefs 
were,  in  time,  overpowered  but  not  quite  swept  away 
by  the  religion  of  Zeus;  and  the  divine  animal- 
ancestor  was  explained  as  being  really  Zeus  in  disguise. 
_  The  ancients  had  not  enough  knowledge  of  compara 
tive  religion  to  be  able  to  analyse  these  myths  to  their 
source  ;  but  their  instinct  told  them,  quite  rightly, 
that  the  myths  did  not  mean  what  they  seemed  to 
mean.  They  were  all  of  them  in  some  sense  Other- 
meanings  or  Allegories. 


Thirdly,  we  must  clear  our  minds  of  the  fixed 
anthropomorphic  shapes  which  wo  attach  to  the  various 
gods.  There  was  anthropomorphism  in  the  real  con 
ception  of  the  ancients.  They  rejoiced  in  ideal  de 
lineation  of  various  shapes  of  beauty  and  dignity  in 
which  the  gods  might  bo  imagined,  and  doubtless  their 
whole  conception  of  the  gods  was  much  influenced  by 
statues  and  pictures.  But  nothing  like  so  much  as 
ours.  Wo  know  Zeus  or  Apollo  solely  by  means  of 
the  statues,  pictures,  and  myths  ;  the  ancients  knew 
them  partly  by  these,  but  far  more  by  the  worship, 
the  ritual,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  religious  emotion 
through  which  the  god  was  approached.  And  only 
the  very  ignorant,  it  would  seem,  fell  into  the  habit  of 
believing  that  Zeus  and  Apollo  were  really  like  their 
statues.  For  instance,  there  is  a  passage  in  Cicero 
(De  Natura  Dcorum,  i.  36)  where  a  speaker  argues 
that  the  popular  conception  of  the  gods  ought,  in 
default  of  better  knowledge,  to  be  accepted  as  true  ; 
his  friend  answers  that  such  a  principle  is  absurd.  It 
would  land  one  in  believing  that  Minerva  went  about 
in  a  military  helmet  and  that  Jupiter  wore  a  beard. 

The  place  which  the  ideal  statues  and  paintings 
occupied  in  ancient  paganism  is  nevertheless  very  im 
portant.  To  grasp  its  meaning  it  is  sufficient  to  go  to 
some  anthropological  museum  and  look  first  at  a  set 
of  West  African  or  Polynesian  idols — shark-gods  and 
snake-gods  and  monstrously  deformed,  half-human 
creatures  with  teeth  a  foot  long — and  then  to  reflect 
on  the  Zeus  and  Athena  and  Apollo  of  the  great  Greek 
sculptors.  Neither  representation,  of  course,  conveys 
the  real  features  of  the  Divine  power  ;  but  which  is 
the  better  conception  of  its  nature  ?  Greek  art  of 
the  early  classical  period  came  with  a  religious  message 
which  may  bo  superseded  but  should  not  bo  despised. 
To  a  world  which  was  still  conceiving  of  the  Divine 
power  as  merely  frightful  and  terrific,  the  Greek 
artists  brought  the  picture  of  God  as  something  to 
be  revered  and  trusted.  To  conceive  Zeus,  they 
imagined  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  human  fathers  ; 
to  conceive  Athena,  they  imagined  the  noblest  and 
wisest  and  most  beautiful  of  maidens.  If  the  great 
Greek  artists  had  expressed  themselves  in  writing 
instead  of  marble,  we  should  probably  have  nothing 
but  approval  for  their  efforts.  But  their  gifts  took  a 
different  direction.  Instead  of  t  lying  to  explain  in 
language  the  ideal  which  we  ought  to  form  of  the 
Divine  nature,  they  set  to  work  to  express  that  ideal 
in  the  art  of  which  they  happened  to  be  masters.  It 
was  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  The  nearest  conception  we 
can  make  of  God,  when  projected  in  marble,  is  some 
thing  like  that." 

By  the  Christian  era,  however,  the  spiritual  effort 
which  produced  the  classical  conceptions  of  the  Greek 
gods  had  long  since  spent  itself.  The  traditional  shapes 
of  the  gods  had  lost,  for  most  people,  their  old  signifi 
cance,  and  the  sculpture  itself  had  lost  its  beauty.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that,  in  an  age  of  great  artistic 
decadence,  the  monuments  of  the  religion  of  Mithras 
show,  amid  all  their  clumsiness,  a  certain  intensity  of 
religious  feeling,  just  as  the  early  Christian  monuments 
do.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  contemporary  repre 
sentations  of  the  gods  of  traditional  paganism. 

We  clear  our  minds,  then,  of  the  idea  of  dogma,  of 
the  literary  mythology,  of  the  extreme  anthropo 
morphism  of  the  statues.  There  remains  the  positive 
side  of  the  question.  Let  us  begin  by  considering  the 
ordinary  local  religion  of  an  average  ancient  com 
munity,  before  the  spread  of  commerce  and  travel  had 
introduced  confusion. 
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The  community,  village  or  tribe  or  group,  normally 
lived  a  precarious  life,  subject  to  flood  arid  drought, 
to  pestilence  and  war,  visits  of  pirates  and  incursions 
of  wild  beasts,  to  a  degree  which  we  can  only  with 
difficulty    imagine.     Consequently    it   felt    vividly    its 
dependence  on  mysterious  powers,  on  the  unseen  or 
the  '"  sacred.1'     Misfortunes  were  mostly  interpreted  as 
punishments,    sometimes   just,    sometimes   by   human 
standards    wildly   capricious,    sent    by    the    Thcoi   or 
unseen  powers.     The    Theni  punished  any  disrespect 
to     themselves.     They    punished    perjury,     sacrilege, 
murder,  excessive  pride,  and  various  family  and  sexual 
crimes   such  as  adultery  and   incest  ;     they  punished 
also  all  kinds   of  other  acts  which   happened   to   be 
breaches  of  their  curious  rales,   and  only  very  wise 
men  knew  what  the  rules  were.     Severe  punishment 
might  follow  such  acts  as  the  taking  of  a  census,  or 
suffering   twins   to   live,    or   not   treating   twins   with 
proper  veneration,  or  eating  the  wrong  food  at  some 
holy  place  or  time.     The  punishments  were,  of  course, 
usually  blind  explosions  of  wrath,  making  little  dis 
tinction  between  the  sinner  and  his  innocent  neigh 
bours.     And  if  no  sin  whatever  had  been  committed 
by    anybody — an    almost    impossible    condition — still 
perhaps   there   was   some   theos   whom   everyone   had 
forgotten  and  who  was  furious  at  his  neglected  state. 
This  statement  perhaps  puts  the  matter  too  person 
ally.     At  the  earliest  stage  known  to  us,  the  Divine 
power  was  predominantly  conceived  not  as  embodied  in 
so  many  definite  gods,  but  rather  in  what  anthropolo 
gists  call  tabu  and  mana.     A  tabu  is  a  prohibition  ;   the 
tabu  object  must  not  be  touched  or  approached,  the 
tabu  deed  must  not  be  done  (p.  288).     For  instance, 
there  wore  certain    holy   objects   which   only  certain 
special  people  could  see  or  touch  ;  any  other  who  saw 
or  touched  would  be  struck  blind  or  mad  or  dead. 
Again  mana — the  word  is  modern  and  comes  from  the 
Pacific  Islands — is   any  positive   power  which  is  not 
quite   to   be  accounted  for  in  ordinary  ways.     A  vic 
torious  general  is  full  of  mana  ;   demoralised  troops 
have  lost  it  ;  a  prophet  or  magician  or  divine  king  is 
bursting  with  it,  and  is  more  full  at  some  moments  than 
others.     Sometimes  you  can  see  it  in  his  eyes.     If  he  is 
very  full  of  it  lie  is  practically  a  god.     The  mana  of 
Zeus  is  all-victorious  and  never  leaves  him.     A  father's 
blessing  or  curse,  or  a  dying  man's,  is  full  of  mana-. 
The  TTieoi  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  though,  as  a  rule 
dimly  projected  as  personal  beings,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  just  unknown  vehicles  of  this  mana. 

Now,  what  special  uncertainties  will  most  vex  our 
supposed  community,  and  make  it  feel  its  terrible 
dependence  on  the  TJieoi  ?  First  and  most  constant, 
there  are  the  vicissitudes  of  agriculture  and  fertility. 
If  the  fields  are  not  fruitful,  if  the  flocks  do  not  bear 
young,  the  people  will  starve.  Hence  a  vast  amount 
of  early  human  religion  is  devoted  to  measures  for 
procuring  fertility,  both  by  "  sympathetic  magic,"  or 
ritual  directly  intended  to  promote  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  fields,  and  by  sacrifices  to  the  Theoi  who  ruled 
such  issues.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  human  families 
was  regarded  simply  as  a  branch  of  the  same  subject, 
Most  of  the  rites  which  we  stigmatise  as  "  licentious  " 
are  duo  to  the  grouping  together  of  these  different 
forms  of  fertilisation,  and  supposing  that  one  could 
cause  the  other.  To  the  worshippers  they  doubtless 
seemed  just  as  obvious  and  unobjectionable  as  our 
own  practice  of  manuring  the  fields.  In  any  case,  the 
issue  of  next  year's  crop  was  the  central  uncertainty 
of  life.  It  lay  with  the  gods. 

Next,  the  power  of  the  gods  came  vividly  home  to 
men  when  some  special  and  exceptional  danger 
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threatened,  in  cases  of  flood  or  pestilence  or  earthquake 
or  the  like,  and  most  of  all  in  war.  The  tribe's  own 
gods  would  normally  defend  it  against  its  neighbours' 
gods,  though  they  might,  in  particular  emergencies, 
be  overcome,  or  even  bo  so  angry  as  to  turn  against 
their  people. 

A  third  sphere  which  belonged  to  the  gods  in  general, 
and  particularly  to  the  patriarch  of  the  gods,  Zeus 
or  Jupiter,  was  the  righting  of  human  wrongs  and  the 
punishing  of  those  most  hateful  sins  which  escaped 
or  oven-ode  the  powers  of  human  justice.  The  natural 
indignation  of  man  at  the  sight  of  great  wrongs  which 
ho  cannot  remedy,  compelled  him  to  create  the  imagi 
nary  form,  or  to  divine  the  hidden  reality,  of  a  great 
all-seeing  Judge  who  shall  do  right  in  the  end.  The 
strong,  wicked  man  whom  none  dared  touch  ;  the 
cunning  perjurer  who  could  never  be  proved  guilty  ; 
above  all,  the  proud  and  cruel  man  who  trampled  on 
tho^  poor  and  mocked  the  suppliant ;  all  these  had 
their  doom  awaiting  them.  It  was  for  them  that  Zeus 
kept  his  thunderbolts.  Of  course  the  facts  of  life 
were  often  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  belief,  but 
it  has  generally  subsisted  in  the  human  mind,  facts 
or  no  facts.  If  the  wicked  were  not  always  struck 
down  in  this  life,  there  was  a  very  widespread  though 
not  universal  or  confident  belief  in  another  life  in 
which  sin  would  be  assuredly  punished. 

Summing  up  these  conceptions  of  the  main  work  of 
the  gods  of  any  one  small  community,  we  see  that  the 
gods  generally  cover  all  the  unknown  forces  or  wills 
which  specially  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  satisfaction  of  its  elemental  sense  of  right. 
The  particular  form  in  which  the  local  gods  were  con 
ceived  does  not  much  matter.  The  commonest  con 
ception  through  the  Mediterranean  world,  including 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  even  Babylonia,  re 
garded  the  Earth — or  the  soil  of  the  local  fields — as  a 
mother  or  fruitful  wife,  closely  connected  with  some 
Youth,  son  or  brother  or  consort,  who  represented  in 
varying  proportions  the  Sun  or  Spring  or  Year.  Of 
this  we  shall  speak  later.  Agriculture  and  pasture 
were  the  most  prominent  interests  :  but  the  special 
god  of  a  fishing  village  would  probably  be  a  fishing-god, 
of  a  hunting  village  a  hunting-god,  and  so  on.  What 
ever  form  the  local  god  or  gods  might  take,  they 
formed  really  a  sort  of  personal  centre  on  which  all 
the  intenscr  collective  emotions  of  the  community 
might  gather.  The  tribesman's  devotion  to  his  tribe 
expressed  itself  in  a  religious  form,  as  an  actual 
worship  of  his  local  Earth-Goddess,  his  Tribal  God,  and 
perhaps  of  his  half-divine  King. 

A  remote  township  might  keep  its  traditional  worship 
quite  clear-cut  and  continue  to  believe  in  its  peculiar 
gods.  But  in  any  large  and  cosmopolitan  city  such 
simplicity  was  impossible.  The  best  solvent  of  small 
local  superstitions  is  travel  and  varied  intercourse 
with  mankind.  And  a  citizen  of  Rome,  for  instance, 
in  the  west  or  Antioch  in  the  east,  must  soon  have  had 
the  corners  knocked  off  his  religious  prejudices,  as  he 
associated  with  the  foreign  merchants  and  soldiers 
and  priests  and  learned  men  who  flocked  in  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  He  would  doubtless  keep  a 
specially  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  some  of  his  local 
cults.  He  would  smile  at  the  odd  forms  of  worship 
which  some  of  his  foreign  friends  brought  with  them 
and  carried  out  in  the  chapels  and  shrines  which  they 
built  for  the  purpose.  But  he  would  be  thrown  in 
general  back  on  the  conviction  that,  amid  all  the 
differences  of  nomenclature  and  ritual,  true  religion 
was  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The  one  thing 
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he  could  fairly  demand  of  all  citizens  and  all  visitors 
was  that  they  should  pay  their  homage  to  the  gods  of 
the  city  and  use  their  prayers  for  the  city's  welfare. 

We  have  noticed  that,  in  a  simple  and  isolated 
community,  there  would  be  little  distinction  felt  be 
tween  the  prayers  :  "  Let  Mother  Earth  be  fruitful  " 
and  "  Let  our  fields  be  fruitful."  The  Earth-maiden 
or  Earth-mother  was  neither  consciously  local  nor 
definitely  universal.  You  spoke  of  "  Earth."  but  you 
thought  and  cared  about  your  own  fields.  It  was  thus 
easy  for  the  local  agricultural  worships  to  blend  with 
one  another,  and  for  the  worships  of  an  influential 
community  to  spread  abroad  and  more  or  less  supersede 
the  neighbouring  worships.  This  occurred  even  with 
the  gods  who  had  not  1  heir  roots  directly  in  the  soil, 
but  appealed  more  to  the  intellect  and  imagination. 
For  instance,  with  the  spread  of  Greek  culture  the 
chief  Greek  gods  spread  in  this  way  over  all  the  eastern 
empire  and  most  of  the  west.  Sometimes  they  found 
a  local  object  of  worship  with  whom  they  could  bo 
identified.  Zeus,  for  instance,  not  only  superseded 
innumerable  small  cults  in  his  range  of  influence  :  he 
Was  also  identified  with  any  great  patriarchal  god 
whom  his  worshippers  met,  with  the  Roman  Jupiter, 
the  Libyan  Ammon.  the  Italic  Silvanus,  the  unknown 
Baal  of  Doliche  in  Syria,  as  well  as  with  the  gods  of 
Persian  or  Hebrew  monotheism.  Sometimes  a  par 
ticular  deity,  like  Athena  or  Serapis  or  Hercules,  spread 
his  influence  through  some  special  appeal  to  men's 
needs  or  habits  of  mind. 

When  the  local  community  became  a  walled  city 
with  an  extended  territory  and  markets  and  docks 
and  armies  and  complex  interests,  the  local  goddess 
changed  her  character.  Notably  she  put  a  crown  of 
towers  upon  her  head,  or  took  some  other  sign  of  her 
new  interests.  One  may  think  again  of  Athena, 
originally  an  earth-maiden  like  the  others,  who  became, 
as  the  spirit  of  Athens,  an  ideal  of  wisdom  and  industry, 
backed  in  the  last  resort  by  symbols  of  war. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  city  was  Rome : 
important  both  for  reasons  of  material  history  and  for 
the  light  her  worship  throws  on  ancient  religious  psycho 
logy.  Roma,  Dca  Roma,  Urbs  Roma,  Fortuna  Romae, 
she  had  no  vivid  anthropomorphic  personality.  But 
the  worship  of  her  was  almost  universal,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  worship  clear  to  every  mind.  All  men 
could  feel  that  there  was  in  Rome  and  the  doings  of 
Rome  something  beyond  the  ordinary.  Her  name 
struck  terror  or  inspired  confidence.  A  Roman  legion 
was  something  much  more  than  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
The  Yes  or  No  of  a  Roman  pro-consul  meant  salvation 
or  despair  to  a  whole  province.  A  Roman  citizen 
walked  without  fear  in  places  where  a  common  man 
dared  not  venture.  All  this  meant,  in  the  ancient 
mind,  that  Rome  was,  as  they  put  it,  something  more 
than  mortal,  something  divine.  Rome  was  a  goddess  ; 
or  at  least  there  was  a  divine  power  behind  Rome. 
Her  Fortune — the  power  that  made  her  destiny — was 
divine ;  her  spirit,  her  numen,  was  divine.  The 
language  which  to  us,  with  our  rooted  monotheism, 
seems  exaggerated  or  even  blasphemous,  seemed  to 
the  ancients  with  their  infinite  number  of  gods  known 
and  unknown,  permanent  and  transitory,  merely  the 
natural  expression  of  an  obvious  and  impressive  fact. 
The  thrill  of  awe  with  which  the  provincials  saw  the 
advance  of  Roman  power  and  Roman  justice  could 
only  express  itself  in  terms  of  an  altar  and  incense. 
And  this  adoration  of  Rome  carried  with  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  adoration  of  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of 
its  more  than  human  ruler. 


One  sometimes  sees  the  argument  used,  that  Chris 
tianity  must  be  the  best,  or  the  true,  religion  because 
the  Christian  nations  so  clearly  lead  the  world.  Chris 
tianity  is  identified  with  all  the  highest  attainments  of 
humanity.  One  may  doubt  whether  a  devout  Christian 
would  accept  such  an  argument ;  but  it  shows  a  state 
of  mind  very  similar  to  that  of  the  worshipper  of 
Rome  and  Ccesar.  Rome  is  the  supreme  power  on 
earth  ;  Rome  brings  peace,  safety,  justice,  civilisation. 
If  things  are  well  with  Rome,  they  are  well  with  the 
human  race.  Rome,  a  man  might  feel,  represents  the 
will  of  the  gods  on  earth  ;  let  us  serve  and  adore  her. 

The  worship  of  Rome  involved  the  worship  of  Ccesar. 
It  seems  to  us  shocking,  the  thought  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  a  man,  and  often  a  very  bad  man  ;  though 
we  should  remember  that  those  emperors  who  were 
felt  to  have  been  unworthy  of  their  office — Nero, 
Caligula,  Domitian,  and  others — were  not  deified.  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  which  is 
not  yet  dead  in  Christian  Europe,  is,  as  Sir  James 
Frazer  has  shown,  only  the  pale  shadow  of  a  belief, 
once  wo  rid- wide  and  unquestioned,  in  the  actual 
divinity  of  kings.  Ho  shows  reason  to  believe  that 
the  early  kings  of  Rome — Romulus,  Numa,  and  the 
rest — were  regarded  as  gods  ;  and,  if  that  point  is  dis 
puted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  habitually  treated  a#  incarnate  gods, 
and  that  great  men,  both  conquerors  and  sages,  had 
been  freely  worshipped  in  Asia  Minor  and,  except 
during  the  classical  period,  in  Greece.  A  man  of 
transcendent  mana,  who  made  you  feel  emotions  of 
awe  and  wonder  and  devotion,  whoso  power  seemed 
to  reach  out  beyond  human  knowledge  or  expecta 
tion  .  .  .  what  could  the  plain  man  call  him  except 
iliritnifi  homo,  or  dens  ? 

The  belief  in  the  god-man  was  so  ancient,  so  natural 
to  the  barbarian  populations  both  in  west  and  east,  and 
further  so  immensely  convenient  to  kings  and  rulers  who 
wished  to  exercise  powers  for  which  there  was  no  exact 
constitutional  provision,  that  its  ultimate  success 
seems  less  surprising  than  the  great  shyness  and  re 
luctance  with  which  the  civilised  nations  gradually 
gave  way  to  it.  Alexander's  divine  claim  was  mocked, 
though  it  could  not  be  resisted,  in  Athens.  The  gradual 
and  tentative  deification  of  Julius  Caesar  can  be  studied 
more  closely.  Caesars  extant  writings  do  not  mention 
it,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  shown  any  interest  in  it. 
Cicero  met  Csesar  familiarly,  though  with  some  dislike, 
during  the  period  when  his  cult  was  being  established 
in  various  places,  but  pays  very  little  attention  to  it. 
There  are  two  slight  jests  at  it  in  Cicero's  voluminous 
letters,  and  one  expression  of  indignation  in  a  speech 
against  Antonius  after  Caesar's  death.  "  So  Marcus 
Antonius  is  a  priest  (flamen)  of  the  divine  Julius — as 
it  might  be  a  priest  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  or  Quirinus  !  " 
(Philip,  ii.  4,3, 1 10).  Educated  feeling  almost  everywhere 
was  repelled  by  the  worship  of  the  man-god,  especially 
in  this  unideal  form.  The  worship  of  a  sage  or  hero 
was  both  less  offensive  and  less  dangerous.  When 
Aristotle  put  up  an  altar  to  Plato,  he  expressed  in 
religious  symbolism  his  pious  reverence  for  something 
extraordinary  in  Plato's  character,  or,  as  he  would 
have  put  it,  Plato's  soul.  That  was  very  different 
from  worshipping  a  successful  general,  or  a  king  who 
happened  to  possess  successful  generals.  The  deifica 
tion  of  the  living  presented  a  further  difficulty. 
Egyptians  and  Syrians  had  no  scruples  about  it ;  but 
the  Greek  kings  of  those  nations,  though  their  whole 
policy  was  to  steep  themselves  in  Oriental  state,  took 
two  or  three  generations  before  they  would  claim  divine 
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honours  in  their  lifetime.  And  in  Rome,  though  the 
living  Emperor  had  his  altars  and  his  priests,  and  tho 
name  Augustus  had  an  almost  religious  meaning,  still 
one  can  trace  a  decided  preference  for  worshipping 
some  supposed  divine  element  in  tho  Emperor  rather 
than  the  Emperor  himself.  It  is  apt  to  be  his  Genius, 
his  Forlnna  or  his  Victoria,  his  Salus  or  Concordia  ; 
that  is  his  Soul  or  Mana,  the  divine  force  which  guided 
his  destiny  and  made  him  victorious,  or  lastly  that 
power  in  him  which  established  the  public  welfare  or 
the  public  concord.  After  death,  when  the  great 
man's  soul  was  presumably  in  heaven,  it  was  much 
easier  to  speak  of  him  as  Diviis.  He  was  "  now  in 
glory."  It  is,  however,  curious  and  significant  that 
the  practical  Romans  objected  far  more  effectively  to 
the  word  Rex  than  the  woixl  Diviis  or  even  Deus. 
Ca?sar  might  be  a  god,  if  that  was  found  convenient, 
but  no  Cacaar  dared  to  call  himself  a  king. 

A  religion  which  aims  at  veiy  wide  expansion  must 
obviously  have  a  wide  and  varied  appeal.  It  must  not 
commend  itself  only  to  tho  highly  spiritual  or  the 
exceptionally  virtuous.  And  the  worship  which  wo 
have  been  discussing  was  admirably  fitted  to  bo  tho 
basic  religion  of  a  wide  and  motley  empire.  Being 
based  on  very  ancient  foundations  it  was  intelligible 
to  every  one.  On  its  higher  side  it  gave  religious 
expression  to  an  emotion  of  mystic  loyalty  to  the  Great 
City  which  almost  coincided  with  love  of  the  human 
race.  If  mankind  was  to  be  saved  from  tho  miseries 
wiiich  threatened  to  engulf  it  during  the  first  century 
B.  c.  it  was  clearly  through  Rome  and  tho  Pax  Romana 
that  the  gods  meant  the  salvation  to  come.  To  serve, 
however  humbly,  that  great  purpose  and  to  burn 
incense  on  that  altar  was  a  real  religion  to  many  high- 
minded  and  public-spirited  men.  it  was  a  sober 
religion,  too.  It  made  no  extravagant  demands  on 
credulity  or  mysticism.  No  one  was  bound  to  say  in 
what  sense  ho  chose  to  recognise  the  divine  element 
in  Rome  or  Caesar ;  he  was  expected  to  bum  his 
incense  on  certain  occasions,  very  much  as  an  English 
man  is  expected  on  similar  occasions  to  join  in  singing 
"  God  save  the  King,"'  and  pray  that  that  monarch's 
enemies,  irrespective  of  their  grounds  of  quarrel,  may 
be  confounded.  One  can  easily  imagine  a  situation  in 
which  the  man  who  refused  to  do  so  might  be  punished. 
It  was,  above  all,  a  practical  religion,  commending  itself 
to  serious  public  men  who  had  no  taste  or  leisure  for 
speculating  on  theology.  On  its  lowest  side,  again,  it 
suited  the  flatterer  and  the  time-server  ;  it  suited  the 
timid  trader  who  wanted  nothing  but  peace  and  a 
strong  government ;  and  it  gave  occasional  oppor 
tunities  for  the  superstition  of  the  Oriental  provinces. 
In  sum  it  was  an  instinctive  popular  worship  re 
gulated  and  controlled  by  official  sanction,  a  worship 
which  admitted  no  imposture,  practised  no  impure 
rites,  and  encouraged  no  delirium  of  emotion. 

There  is  a  tragic  irony  in  the  fact  that  it  was  just 
this  religion,  apparently  so  uncxacting,  so  tolerant,  so 
permeated  by  coolness  and  common-sense,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  great  persecutions  of  Christianity. 
Yet  the  historical  chain  of  causes  is  plain  enough.  If 
Roma  Dca  was  tho  personification  of  world-wide  peace 
and  humane  civilisation,  she  only  asserted  herself  in 
that  character  by  means  of  steady  and  somewhat 
ruthless  conquest.  To  the  great  multitude  within  the 
fold  she  represented  concord  and  welfare  ;  to  the  few 
yet  struggling  without  she  was  the  incarnate  enemy. 
Again,  though  the  religious  demand  she  made  on  her 
alien  subjects  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  normal  man, 
exceedingly  light,  she  struck  against  a  section  of  people 


to  whom  the  acceptance  of  that  light  demand  was  just 
the  central  and  impossible  infamy.  A  prayer  of  good 
will  for  the  welfare  of  Rome  and  Ctcsar  and  tho  whole 
empire,  a  recognition  of  tho  divine  destiny  of  Rome 
by  means  of  a  gift  of  incense  to  the  sacred  City  and  tho 
spirit  that  guided  her — to  the  Jew  or  Christian  this 
meant  apostasy  and  the  worship  of  devils.  Probably 
the  actual  dogmatic  diificulty  might  have  been  got 
over.  A  genuinely  loyal  Jew  or  Christian  might 
frankly  have  been  able  to  say  :  "  We  have  all  good 
will  to  the  Roman  world,  but  our  religion  forbids  us 
this  particular  way  of  showing  it  ;  "  and  a  reasonable 
magistrate  might  well  have  met  him  half-way.  But 
apparently  this  line  was  not  taken.  By  tho  time  our 
evidence  becomes  clear  tho  split  has  become  irrecon 
cilable.  The  author  of  tho  Book  of  Revelation,  for 
instance,  regards  Rome  with  a  frenzy  of  hatred.  She 
is  the  Harlot  throned  and  crowned,  drunken  with 
blood  ;  he  longs  for  the  time  when  she  shall  be  made 
desolate  and  naked,  her  flesh  torn  by  wild  beasts  and 
consumed  utterly  with  fire.  And  we  cannot  pretend 
that  this  hatred  was  directed  simply  against  Nero  or 
Domitian,  the  persecutor  and  his  officials.  Tho  whole 
world  belongs  to  the  Beast  and  the  Scarlet  Woman  ; 
nnd  the  writer's  prayers  or  incantations  aim  at  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  all  the  peoples  of  tho  empire. 
Their  rivers  shall  be  turned  to  blood,  the  water  they 
drink  shall  bo  poisoned,  they  shall  be  trampled  under 
foot  till  their  blood  shall  make  a  sea  up  to  the  bridles 
of  the  horses  ;  and  then,  at  last,  tho  Righteous  will 
be  happy  and  bless  the  name  of  the  Lamb  !  The 
wrongs  which  the  early  Christians  had  suffered  enable 
the  historian  to  understand  such  passages  ;  but  he 
cannot  wonder  that  to  the  average  pagan,  they  seemed 
mere  outbursts  of  loathsome  and  appalling  malignity, 
a  genuine  "  hatred  of  the  human  race  "  (pp.  616,  774f.). 

We  have  so  far  been  considering  the  root  conceptions 
of  paganism  in  general  and  the  kind  of  religion — if  so 
we  may  call  it — which  was  consciously  or  unconsciously 
common  to  the  whole  Grsecc-Roman  world.  There 
were  besides  various  particular  religions  in  something 
like  the  modern  sense  :  systems  of  practice  and  dogma 
whicli  appealed  to  the  personal  faith  of  their  adherents 
and  claimed  some  more  or  less  exclusive  efficacy  for 
salvation.  These  fall  into  two  main  currents,  the 
Mystery  Religions  and  the  systems  of  organised 
philosophy. 

To  understand  the  naturo  of  the  Mystery  Religions 
we  must  try  first  to  understand  two  institutions  that 
are  strange  to  us,  the  very  ancient  agricultural  worship 
of  the  Mother  and  the  Youth,  and  the  practice,  usual 
in  most  primitive  races,  of  initiating  the  boys  of  the 
tribe  at  manhood. 

The  religion  of  tho  Mother  and  Youth  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  greyest  antiquity.  Dr.  Langdon,  in  treating 
of  Ishtar  and  Tainmuz,  uses  evidence  reaching  to 
6000  B.C.  The  name  Tammuz,  or  Damuzl,  means 
"  The  Faithful  Son  "  ;  he  shows  his  faithfulness  by 
dying  in  some  sense  to  save  the  life  of  the  world.  He 
is  cut  down  with  the  corn,  plucked  with  tho  fruit, 
withered  with  the  flowers  and  trees  ;  but  he  shall  rise 
again,  so  his  mourners  trust,  and  the  world  not  remain 
dead  for  ever.  His  great  festival  is  a  mourning  for 
death  (c/.  Ezek.  814)  followed  by  a  rejoicing  for  resur 
rection.  Tho  emotion  naturally  inherent  in  this  rite 
was  intensified  tenfold  by  the  custom  according  to 
which  a  human  victim,  and  that  none  other  than  the 
divine  king  himself,  took  upon  him  tho  part  of  the  god 
and  actually  died  for  his  people.  All  kinds  of  varia 
tion  occurred.  The  slaying  that  seems  once  to  have 
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been  an  annual  ceremony  became  rarer  ;  it  occurred 
only  at  longer  intervals  or  at  moments  of  great  peril. 
A  substitute  was  found  for  the  king,  sometimes  one 
of  blood  royal,  sometimes  some  voluntary  martyr, 
sometimes  a  criminal  or  an  outcast.  As  Greek  civilisa 
tion  advanced,  the  human  sacrifice  was  discontinued 
altogether,  and  at  most  some  more  symbol  of  the 
slaying  remained.  But  even  in  Greece  tlie  early  legends 
ring  with  two  confused  and  vibrating  memories  ;  the 
mere  horror  of  human  victims  slain  shrieking  at  the 
altars,  and  the  dark  glory  of  princes  and  virgins  who 
voluntarily  gave  their  blood  for  their  peoples. 

The  emotion  which  .surrounded  the  Dying  Youth 
was  not  more  keen  than  that  which  enwrapped  the 
Mourning  Mother.  From  the  wanderings  of  Ishtar 
to  those  of  Demeter,  her  lamentations  are  hard  to  read 
with  dry  eyes  even  now.  She  is  from  the  boginning 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  the-  Mother  of  Sorrows  ;  her  heart 
is  pierced  not  only  by  her  own  woes,  but  by  those  of 
all  her  children.  And  it  is  important  to  realise- 
though  the  realisation  comes  to  the  modern  and  un 
initiated  mind  with  a  shock  of  repulsion — that  on  this 
adored  figure  of  the  Mother  were  heaped  all  possible 
passionate  forms  of  man's  love  for  woman.  She  is 
mother,  sister,  and  bride  ;  siie  is  the  eternal  Virgin 
and  the  Beloved  of  innunu'rable  lovers.  In  the 
Babylonian  liturgies  Tammuz  is  not  only  her  .son  but 
her  bridegroom,  and  at  times  her  brother.  In  Kuypf, 
where  the  royal  family  generally  intermarried  within, 
its  own  limits,  the  great  goddess  Isi.s  was  both  sister 
and  wife  of  Osiris.  Under  Creek  influence  tins  con 
fusion  was  expurgated  away,  hi  J'brvgiu  Ait  is  was 
only  the  bridegroom  of  Cybele  or  the' (treat  Mother, 
and  Adonis  was  not  related  to  the  fjodde.sy  Mho  be 
wailed  him. 

Some  of  these  rites  laid  stress  011  virginity  or  conti 
nence  in  the  worshipper.  Some,  like  those  of  Attis, 
actually  advised  castration  for  those  who  desired  com 
plete  purity.  Others  again,  taking  the  opposite  line, 
regarded  a  sexual  union  with,  or  under  the  sanction  of, 
the  divine  power  as  the  highest  experience  of  religion. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  all  such  worships  there  were 
elements  of  the  most  diverse  nature;  at  the  best, 
appeals  to  high  religious  passion  culminating  in  a 
complete  and  saintly  surrender  to  the  love  of  a  personal 
god  ;  at  the  ordinary  level,  a  degree  of  emotion  and 
a  stylo  of  language  which  might  take  by  storm  hearts 
that  were  hardened  against  a  more  sober  appeal,  but 
which  could  hardly  help  being  dangerous  and  open  to 
misconstruction  ;  at  the  worst,  palpable  frauds  and 
base  exploitations  of  the  connexion  which  admittedly 
exists  in  human  nature  between  ecstatic  emotion  and 
sexual  excitement,  The  evidence  of  ancient  writers 
about  the  divers  mysteries,  together  with  the  language 
of  the  few  mystery  texts  that  are  preserved,  amply 
bears  out  these  conclusions. 

Cults  of  this  kind,  externally  bizarre  or  even  sinister, 
while  claiming  to  have  at  'their  heart  the  highest 
revelation  of  the  divine,  tended  naturally  to  mysticism. 
They  drew  a  marked  line  between  the  outer  shell  seen 
by  the  profane  and  the  inward  secret  understood  by 
the  initiated.  And  in  ancient  society  the  machinery 
for  this  kind  of  mysticism  lay  everywhere  ready  to 
hand. 

In  almost  all  the  savage  societies  known  to  us.  both 
ancient  and  modern,  there  is  a  practice,  or  some  trace 
of  a  practice,  of  Tribal  Initiation.  The  varieties  of  this 
custom  are  great ;  the  age  appointed  for  the  boys' 
initiation  differs  in  different  places.  But  as  a  normal 
type  we  may  say  that  the  initiation  ceremony  is  a 
ritual  for  marking  and  emphasizing  that  cardinal 


moment  when  the  Boy  becomes  Man.  The  novice 
must  put  away  childish  things  and  take  upon  him 
manly  things.  His  manhood  (dvopeta,  lirlus),  is  put 
to  the  ordeal  both  of  physical  privation  and  torture 
and  of  supernatural  terrors.  He  is  taken  away  to 
some  remote  place.  He  is  ultimately  made  to  believe 
that  lie  will  be  killed  and  even  that  he  has  been  killed  ; 
he  moves  for  a  time  among  the  dead,  sees  gods  and 
daemons  and  the-  tribe's  great  ancestors,  is  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  a  full  Man  and  the  last  secrets  of 
the  tribal  religion  ;  and  so  returns  to  the  common 
earth  and  his  new  tribal  duties.  He  is  now  free  to 
perform  the  three  great  duties  of  a  grown  man  ;  to 
beget  the  tribe's  children,  to  slay  the  tribe's  enemios, 
and  to  speak  as  a  man  in  the  tribal  council. 

When  for  any  reason — emijrration,  for  instance,  or 
conquest  or  mixtures  of  races— these  initiations  cease 
to  be  compulsory  upon  a  whole  tribe,  they  naturally 
become  the  basis  of  a  secret  society.  Some  elders  or 
priests  are  left  who  know  the  ancient  rites  and  have 
the  power — perhaps  ridiculed  by  some  but  still  vene 
rated  by  others — of  teaching  the  secrets  of  their 
religion  to  the  truly  faithful  and  bringing  them  into 
close  and  loving  relations  with  the  divine  power.  So 
arises  a  great  gulf  between  the  faithful  and  the  outer 
world,  the  initiated  and  the  profane. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  Mystery  Religions  in  influence 
and  extension  was  Mitbraism. "  It  was  flourishing  in 
Comma-gene  and  Cilicia  as  early  as  the  campaigns  of 
Pompeius  (67  B.C.),  but  it  did  not  reach  world-wide 
importance  till  the  second  Christian  century.  At  the 
core  _  of  Mithras-worship  was  the  ancient  Persian  or 
Iranian  dualism,  regarding  life  as  an  incessant  battle 
between  the  powers  of  Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and 
Evil,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  This  worship  then  passed 
through  the  influence  of  Babylon,  taking  on  an  un 
decided  element  of  nature-worship  and  a  strong 
clement  of  astrology.  Mithras  himself  is  a  Mediator 
between  the  supreme  god  and  mankind.  He  is  also 
a  Dying  God,  whose  blood  saves  mankind,  since  he  is 
ultimately  and  mystically  identical  both  with  the  bull 
which  he  .sacrifices  to  the  Sun,  and  with  the  Sun  to 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  dedicated.  The  god  is  habitually 
represented  on  monuments,  with  a  look  of  anguish  on 
his  face,  plunging  his  sword  into  the  neck  of  the  bull, 
and  his  commonest  title  is  8ol  Invictus  Mithras, 
Mithras  the  Unconqucred  Sun.  The  blood  of  the  bull 
is  the  true  source  of  man's  life. 

Many  of  our  current  Christian  practices  come  from 
Mithraism  ;  the  25th  of  December  was  the  birthday 
of  Mithras  ;  the  fir&t  day  of  the  week,  dedicated  to  the 
Sun,  was  his  holy  day,  as  opposed  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  The  Mithraics  also  practised  baptism  and 
confirmation  and  expected  salvation  from  a  eucharistic 
Last  Supper.  The  Mithraic  ethics,  like  the  Christian, 
were  ascetic  and  pure.  They  differed  from  Christianity 
and  from  the  other  Mystery  Religions  in  two  curious 
points. 

First,  Mithraism  was  essentially  a  military  religion. 
It  represented  life  as  an  eternal  battle  against  evil, 
and  it  cultivated  the  fighting  virtues.  The  innumerable 
monuments  of  Mithraism,  altars,  inscriptions,  and 
small  underground  chape-Is,  are  found  chiefly  along 
the  military  frontiers  of  the  empire,  especially  the 
northern  frontiers,  where  life  was  hardest.  The  names 
on  the  inscriptions  show  that  the  votaries  were  often 
men  of  high  position,  especially  soldiers  and  officials, 
though  freedmen  and  slaves  were  admitted  on  terms 
of  religious  equality,  and  it  was  against  the  faith  for 
the  devotee  to  accept  any  earthly  crown  ;  his  only 
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crov.-n  was  Mithras.  No  scandals  are  attached  to  the 
name  of  Mithraism  such  as  dog  those  of  the  ordinary 
Semitic  and  Anatolian  deities. 

The  second  point  is  a  consequence  of  the  first.  So 
determined  was  the  resistance  of  Mithraism  to  these 
unwholesome  emotional  influences  that  it  took  an 
extraordinary  step.  In  violent  opposition  to  most  of 
the  other  Oriental  cults,  including  Christianity,  it 
seems  to  have  allotted  no  position  in  the  Church  to 
women.  No  woman's  name  has  been  found  among  the 
recorded  worshippers.  Mithras,  in  his  battle  against 
darkness,  needed  "  soldiers  "  and  "  brothers  "  ;  his 
women  were  not  in  the  fighting  line.  We  must  re 
member,  however,  that  we  have  almost  no  Mithraic 
literature  remaining  ;  our  evidence  is  contained  in 
the  monuments.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  great 
religion  can  have  subsisted  successfully  without  having 
somewhere  in  its  worship  a  place  for  the  more  religious 
and  more  numerous  sex. 

In  any  case,  this  severe  rejection  of  the  sexual 
emotions  brought  its  own  revenge  in  a  curious  way. 
The  MithrcDiun  at  Ostia,  the  earliest  Mithraic  chapel 
established  in  Italy,  is  connected  with  a  Metroon,  or 
temple  of  Cybele,  the  Great  Mother  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  throughout  the  empire,  there 
was  a  close  connexion  between  the  austere  Iranian 
Saviour  amHhe  passionate  Mother  of  Sorrows  beloved 
by  Attis.  Under  this  influence  the  eucharistic  sacrifice 
of  the  Mithraic  bull  took  the  barbaric  form  called 
Tauroltolium  ;  the  votary  actually  sat  in  a  pit  under 
a  grating  on  which  the  bull  was  slaughtered,  and 
was  bathed  within  and  without  by  the  redeeming 
blood. 

This  interesting  religion  was  not  overthrown  by 
Christianity  till  the  fourth  century.  The  rivalry  be 
tween  the  two  worships  was  very  intense,  both  because 
of  their  many  points  of  similarity  and  because  the 
Mithras-worshipper  fought  for  Rome  and  the  legions, 
the  Christian  often  against  them.  We  have  almost  no 
record  of  the  struggle  ;  but  some  of  the  little  Mithrzea 
or  chapels  have  been  found  choked  with  skeletons, 
testifying  to  some  massacre  of  the  faithful  round  their 
altars  by  triumphant  mobs  or  armies. 

The  Mystery  Worships  satisfied,  no  doubt,  the 
emotional  craving  of  mankind,  especially  mankind 
oppressed  or  suffering,  for  some  magic  of  redemption 
in  which  purification  and  passionate  penitence  should 
count  for  more  than  a  mere  upright  life.  But  the 
qualities  that  attracted  one  kind  of  character  repelled 
another.  The  higher  intellects  and  the  more  austere 
minds  of  antiquity,  though  often  sympathetic  to 
wards  these  ecstatic  cults,  based  their  own  aims  and 
conduct  not  on  revelation  but  on  what  they  called 
philosophy. 

A  philosophy  differs  from  a  religion  in  this  ;  it  makes 
no  claim  to  mystic  powers  or  divine  revelation,  but 
tries  by  means  of  human  reason  and  experience  to 
form,  as  best  it  can,  some  intelligible  theory  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  of  the  meaning  of  human  life. 
But  the  great  schools  of  later  Greek  philosophy  had  in 
them  a  burning  element  of  faith  and  aspiration  which 
gave  them  undoubtedly  a  religious  character.  This 
applies  especially  to  Stoicism. 

Stoicism  started  in  a  time  of  national  depression. 
The  misgovernment  and  fall  of  Athens,  which  seems 
to  have  made  Plato  almost  despair  of  human  societj', 
had  been  succeeded  in  the  generations  following  him 
by  a  far  more  widespread  misgovernment  and  by  the 
fall  of  all  Greece.  The  ideal  of  the  great  beneficent 
human  City,  in  which  all  men  should  not  only  live  but 
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"  live  well,"  had  been  crushed  under  the  heel  of 
Macedonian  militarism.  At  the  same  time  educated 
Greece  had  seen  through  the  unreality  of  the  Olympian 
gods  and  had  mostly  lost  faith  in  the  local  worships. 
Human  life  was,  as  it  seemed,  left  rudderless  in  an 
incomprehensible  world. 

Zeno,  the  first  teacher  of  Stoicism,  attempted  to 
find,  by  an  appeal  to  facts  and  to  reason,  a  basis  for 
human  living.  There  is  a  difference,  ho  reasoned, 
between  goodness  and  badness.  Everyone  knows  it 
and  sees  it.  This  knowledge  is  not  a  mere  sense- 
impression,  which  may  sometimes  err ;  it  is  the  result 
of  understanding  combined  with  sense-impression,  and 
can  therefore  be  trusted  as  true.  Further,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  good  for  man  must  be  to  bo  a  good 
man,  and  similarly  for  any  other  being.  Whatever 
helps  you  to  be  a  good  man  is  good,  whatever  prevents 
your  being  so  is  bad  ;  other  things,  which  have  no 
effect  in  making  you  good  or  bad,  are  indifferent. 
For  example,  a  good  man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  he  may 
be  in  pain  or  in  sickness,  he  may  be  hated,  slandered, 
thrown  into  prison  or  executed,  without  being  a  whit 
less  good  in  himself — that  is,  in  his  soul.  Therefore 
we  see  that  all  these  matters  are  indifferent ;  though 
we  may  admit  that  both  pleasure  and  pain,  if  very 
strong,  are  apt  to  cloud  the  mind,  and  therefore  become 
objectionable.  Nothing  is  really  good  but  goodness. 

But  what  is  "  goodness  "  or  "  virtue  "  ?  Zeno, 
adopting  an  Aristotelian  idea,  conceived  of  all  life  as 
being  shaped  by  Phusis — a  word  which  we  translate 
Nature,  but  which  more  nearly  means  the  process  of 
growth.  Phusis — rather  like  what  we  call  Evolution 
personified— shapes  things  towards  their  highest  poss 
ible  achievements  or  "  Virtue."  She  works  on  a  blind 
PuPpy  till,  if  she  has  her  way,  he  becomes  a  perfect 
hound  ;  on  a  seed  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  tree  ;  on  a 
group  of  savages  till  they  become  an  ordered  city-state. 
Goodness  is  therefore  living  according  to  Phusis  ;  not, 
be  it  observed,  like  a  supposed  "  natural  man  "  in 
extreme  simplicity,  but  living  so  as  to  help  and  further 
the  great  Purpose  which  is  shaping  the  whole  towards 
perfection.  _  Vice  or  badness  occurs  when  the  individual 
thwarts  this  great  purpose  by  seeking  some  false  or 
momentary  good  for  himself  instead  of  the  true  good 
of  the  whole.  He  makes,  for  instance,  the  false 
judgment  of  supposing  that  his  own  pleasure  or  increase 
of  fortune  is  good,  when,  of  course,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  His  real  good  is  serving  the  whole,  as 
Phusis  intends. 

Phusis,  or  Nature,  is  thus  treated  as  if  she  were  a 
person  ;  but  that  is  only  a  metaphor.  Phusis  is  the 
same  as  the  Providence  or  Forethought  of  God,  which 
again  is  the  same  as  Destiny  :  a  continuous  causal 
force  always  moving  material  nature  onward  towards 
the  good.  If,  in  spite  of  Providence,  man  often  does 
evil,  that  is  because  man's  will  is  free.  Only  because 
his  will  is  free  can  man  be  either  good  or  evil.  God 
could,  if  He  chose,  have  carried  out  His  purpose  by 
chained  slaves,  but  He  preferred  to  have  free  helpers. 
Thus,  in  living  according  to  Phusis  man  will  live 
according  to  the  purpose  of  God  ;  ho  will  co-operato 
with  God.  Now  God's  great  work  is  to  care  and 
provide  for  the  world  which  He  has  made ;  therefore 
man's  best  life  lies  in  caring  and  providing  for  all  living 
things,  helping  them  towards  their  good.  Love  of 
mankind — philanthropia — is  the  essence  of  deity  ;  in 
a  wonderful  phrase  taken  by  Pliny  from  the  Greek 
philosopher  Poseidonios,  Deus  est  mortali  iuvare  mor- 
talem,  "  For  man  to  help  man  is  God." 

But  here  arises  a  logical  difficulty.     Nothing  ia  good 
but  virtue  (or  goodness),  and  that 'is  entirely  a  matter 
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of  the  free  will.  Health,  comfort,  pleasure,  physical 
well-being  and  the  like  are  quite  indifferent ;  conse 
quently  to  tend  a  sick  man  or  feed  a  starving  one  is 
not  really  doing  him  good.  It  is  not  making  him,  in 
the  strict  sense,  a  better  man.  Why,  then,  and  how, 
should  you  "  care  for  "  people  y 

The  Stoic  answer  is  clear  and  striking.  True, 
nothing  but  goodness  is  good  ;  but  there  are  things 
which,  in  life  as  it  practically  exists,  are  "  preferred."' 
A  good  governor,  for  instance,  tries  to  make  his 
province  healthy  and  prosperous,  not  sick  and  poverty- 
stricken.  That  is  the  way  to  be  a  good  governor.  It 
is  his  business.  Ids  rfx.l"1  or  Art,  to  do  so,  and  if  neces 
sary  to  die  or  suffer  torments  rather  than  fail  in  attain 
ing  these  ends.  Yet.  as  a  matter  of  philosophic  truth, 
such  ends  are  in  themsois-es  of  no  importance.  They 
are  just  like  counters  in  a  game  ;  the  good  player  will 
try  to  \vin  as  many  counters  as  possible',  but  ho  knows 
all  the  while  that  the  counters  have  only  a  fictitious 
value.  It  is  not  they  that  matter  ultimately,  in 
eternity,  at  the  Last  Judgment,  so  to  speak.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  good  man  is  in  an  agony  of  pain,  ho 
will  suffer  in  the  body,  he  may  even  weep  and  groan  ; 
but  "  inside  he  should  not  groan."'  Similarly,  suppose 
he  hears  of  a  city  on  fire.  He  will  do  everything  pos 
sible  to  save  it ;  he  will,  of  course,  give  his  life,  if 
that  is  required.  But  suppose,  at  the  end  of  all  his 
efforts,  the  city  is  burneU.  what  will  be  his  slate  of 
mind  ?  Of  course  ho  will  suffer  ;  ho  may  weep  and 
lament ;  but.  in  so  far  as  ho  is  really  wise.  ''  inside  ho 
should  not  groan."  He  will  retain  inside  him  some 
central  part  which  does  not  weep  but  accepts  the  will 
of  God.  This  doctrine  has  been  harshly  judged  or 
even  ridiculed  bv  some  oriries  ;  but,  if  once  wo  accept 
the  principle  that  nothing  is  good  but  goodness,  and 
by  goodness  understand  moral  goodness,  the  deduction 
seems  to  bo  sound.  It  was,  also,  made  less  inhuman 
by  the  application  of  another  characteristic  Stoic 
doctrine,  the  Sympathy  of  the  Universe  (li'UTrutfec'a  T&V 
oXwi').  Since  tn^  Providence  and  Love  of  God  runs 
through  all  the  created  universe,  and  in  fact  expresses 
itself  therein,  it  follows  that  all  the  universe  is  akin  ; 
thus  the  suffering  or  joy,  the  good  or  evi;.  of  any  one 
part  is  somehow  felt  in  every  other  part.  The  stars 
shiver  in  their  orbits  for  mortal  suffering  or  sin  ;  and 
if  a  particular  man  docs  not  care  for  the  sufferings  of 
his  distant  fellow-creatures,  that  is  because  ho  is 
blindly  isolating  himself  and  re-fusing  to  be  what  God 
intended  him  to  bo,  a  part  of  the  divine  whole. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  so  far,  Stoicism  uses  only  a 
very  lofty  and  almost  impersonal  monotheism.  But 
most  Stoics  did  not  like  to  deny  the  traditional  gods. 
With  their  characteristic  emphasis  on  moral  intuition 
they  observed  that  the  pious  man  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  generally  a  better  man  than  the  impious  or 
godless.  ConMiuuently,  they  argued,  it  cannot  be  that 
his  beliefs  are  all  wrong  \vhilo  the  godless  beliefs  are 
right.  Hence  carno  a  general  tendency — opposed,  how 
ever,  by  some  leading  Stoic  teachers — to  accept  as  much 
of  the  Greek  tradition  as  could  possibly,  by  the  boldest 
use  of  allegory,  be  made  consistent  and  edifying.  With 
their  strong  sense  of  reverence  they  loved  Homer, 
they  loved  the  old  tragedians  and  poets  ;  and  though 
they  loved  "  virtue  "  and  ''  the  truth  "  even  more, 
they  were  ready  to  use  much  ingenuity  of  imagination 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  two  loves.  The  Olympian 
gods  became  allegories  or  emanations  ;  the  stars  and 
the  heavens  became  divine.  And  the  Sympathy  of  the 
Universe  gave  an  even  too  convenient  start  for  a 
belief  in  divination  and  particularly  in  astrology,  which 
ran  like  an  epidemic  disease  over  the  world  of  later 


paganism.  However,  in  this  matter,  there  were  Stoics 
on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  some  sceptical  and 
some  credulous, 

This  magnificent  system,  which  in  the  realm  of 
ethics  has  permeated  and  inspired  all  later  religioua 
thought,  is  generally  criticised  as  being  too  rigid, 
allowing  too  little  play  for  human  nature,  and  too 
little  scope  for  the  affections.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  cases  of  conscience  in  which  the  Stoic  sage  will 
appear  a  pedant.  But  in  answer  we  must  remember 
that  a  living  faith  ought  really  to  be  judged  by  the 
spirit  of  its  best  men,  not  by  its  books  of  casuistry  or 
theology  (p.  (US).  A  stranger  who  know  Christianity 
on  v  bv  the  logical  systems  of  Calvin  or  Aquinas  would 
not  receive  a  very  satisfactory  impression.  Any  doctrinal 
system  is  in  practice  modified  by  the  human  nature 
which  it  endeavours  to  cramp  and  limit ;  and  one  can 
r:oncrally  assume  that  a  good  man  will  be,  on  tho  whole, 
rather  better  than  his  creed.  This  is  no  paradox  ;  it 
only  means  that,  however  lino  a  man's  professed  creed 
may  be,  in  many  cases  of  conflict  his  sensitiveness  of 
moral  feeling  will  guide  him  better  than  the  fixed  rules 
which  his  teachers  have  thought  out  beforehand. 

The  faith  and  practice  of  the  real  Stoic  were  modified 
by  the  ordinary  needs  and  sensibilities  of  life.  They 
were  modified  also  by  the  existence  of  other  sects  of 
philosophy.  Very  few  persons,  oven  among  the  pro 
fessional  teachers  of  Y'hilosophy.  were  entirely  orthodox 
members  of  one  school.  All  Stoics,  for  instance,  were 
much  influenced  by  Plato  :  all  scientific  people  by 
Aristotle  and  tho  Peripatetics.  Almost  every  culti 
vated  person  was,  to  some  extent,  "  eclectic  "  :  that 
is,  ho  chose  out  of  various  schools  what  seemed  to 
him  best. 

The  Cynic  School  was  closely  akin  to  the  Stoic,  and 
very  far  removed  from  what  wo  now  call  cynicism. 
It  was  a  rougher,  ruder  Stoicism,  without  much  philo 
sophy  or  inu-llectual  culture.  Its  main  doctrine  was 
the  same — •"  Nothing  is  good  except  goodness  " — and 
goodness  was  interpreted  in  the  strictly  ethical  sense. 
Hence  a  whole-hearted  war  against  tho  vanities  of  the 
world  ;  first  against  vice,  but  also  against  wealth,  rank, 
culture,  learning,  politeness,  and  every  form  of  con 
vention.  The  true  Cynic  reduced  his  needs  to  the 
minimum  ;  he  would  have  liked  to  live  as  a  dog  lives 
(/a'pi/ccos),  with  no  apparatus  at  all.  Being  a  man  he 
needed  a  blanket  to  keep  off  the  cold,  and  a  stick  to 
keep  off  biting  dogs  and  fools.  For  a  shelter  the 
famous  Diogenes  slept  in  an  enormous  earthen  jar, 
the  kind  that  in  early  days  was  used  for  cofnns.  The 
Cynics  were  street  preachers  and  fearless  missionaries 
in  the  haunts  of  vice.  Tho  passionate  and  stinging 
eloquence  of  their  sermons  or  Diatribae  has  loft  a  deep 
mark  on  later  Greek  philosophy  and  early  Christian 
preaching.  Do.ibtless  the  thorough-going  Cynic  must 
have  been  an  unpleasant  person,  when  he  was  not 
actually  an  impostor ;  and  we  hear  that  he  was  some 
times  both.  But  as  an  influence  in  ancient  life  Cynicism 
had  a  rare  value,  especially  in  situations  where  mere 
incorruptible  courage  was  more  needed  than  delicacy 
of  perception  or  feeling. 

The  great  opponent  of  the  Stoic  school  was  the 
Epicurean.  Like  his  contemporary,  Zeno,  Epicurus 
started  in  revolt  against  the  unreal  hair-splitting  of 
the  philosophers  and  the  wretched  superstitions  which 
enslaved  common  men.  He  preached  a  return  to  the 
bed-rock  of  simple  fact  and  the  realities  of  human 
nature.  All  living  things  pursue  what  gives  them 
pleasure  or  makes  them  happy  :  and  if  we  ask  why  a 
man  does  something  and  find  that  it  makes  him  happy, 
we  all  recognise  that  fact,  if  true,  as  prima  facie  & 
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sufficient  reason.  Happiness  or  pleasure  is  the  good  ; 
evil  is  that  which  makes  people  unhappy.  This  sounds 
as  if  it  might  lead  to  immoral  conclusions,  but  it  does 
not.  True  pleasure,  according  to  Epicurus,  can  best 
be  attained  by  cultivating  contentment  and  tho  natural 
affections,  taming  the  desires,  loving  other  human 
beings  ;  above  all" things,  by  getting  rid  of  Fear.  Only 
then  can  man  be  free  and  his  soul  untroubled.  Epi 
curus  devoted  himself  to  the  great  work  of  freeing 
mankind  from  fear.  As  for  supernatural  fears  and 
nngry  gods,  they  are  all  fate  ;  God,  a  perfectly  blessed 
being,  cannot  possibly  suffer  pain  Himself  nor  give 
pain  to  others.  As  for  this  world — well,  there  are 
disagreeable  things,  but  a  brave  man  can  bear  them. 
Intense  pains  are  mostly  short  ;  lasting  pains  are 
mostly  feeble.  If  ho  can  only  keep  an  untroubled 
soul,  a  good  man  will  be  happy  on  tho  rack.  Not  a 
very  self-indulgent  creed  !  Epicurus  himself  lived 
with  his  disciples,  male  and  female,  an  innocent  and 
contemplative  life  in  a  garden  near  Athens,  abstaining 
from  animal  fond.  His'  private  letters,  the  few  which 
have  been  preserved,  suggest  a  character  of  unpre 
tending  kindness  and  simplicity. 

In  physics  Epicurus  was  the  most  famous  exponent 
of  the  atomic  theory  of  matter,  which  has  pbyed  such 
a  great  part  in  modern  science.     The  atoms,  falling 
through  space   by  tho  force  of  gravitation,   had  tho 
power  of  swerving  slightly  ;    this  is  the  same  power 
that  comes  out  in  man  as  free  will.     But  the  theory 
concerns   us  hero   only  in   so   far  as  it  provided,   or 
attempted,  an  explanation  of  the  physical  world  with 
out  the  intervention  of  any  god.     Epicurus  did  not 
deny  tho  existence  of  the  gods  ;    in  his  wish  to  avoid 
far-fetched  theories  he  liked  in  all  subjects  to  accept, 
if  possible,  the  most  common  and  obvious  view.     Ho 
saw  no  reason  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  tho  Sun 
and    Moon    were    any    larger    than    they   look.       Ho 
accepted   tho   traditional   belief   in  gods.     Indeed   ho 
seems  to  have  taken  some  interest  in  them.     As  tho 
Stoic   tended   to   imitate   his   active   God   who   is   all 
providence,    so    tho    Epicurean    tried    to   imitate    his 
blessed  beings  who  neither  suffered  nor  caused  pain. 
The  wise  man  should  go  through  life  with  extreme 
gentleness,  happy  in  innocent  affections,  breaking  no 
bruised    reed,    causing    no    single    tear.     Ho    will    be 
content  if  it  can  bo  said  in  his  epitaph  that  he  has  lived 
unnoticed.     (t\af}e    /itcicras  ;    Ne.mncm,    tri-tem    fe-'it.) 
It    is     tho    creed    of     a    gentle    nature,    combined 
with  a  strong  but  impatient  intellect,  in  an  age  of  mis- 
go  vermncnt  and  public   failure.     Epicurus   is   deeply 
impressed  by  two  things  ;   by  tho  cruelty  of  tho  world 
and  the  futility  of  all  soaring  dreams,  from  the  ambition 
of  tho  statesman  to  tho  pretended  knowledge  of  tho 
philosopher  or  priest.     His  religion  of  happiness  is  sad 
at  heart. 

I  have  tried  in  the  above  pages  merely  to  describe 
tho  main  currents  of  religious  thought  and  emotion 
which  were  moving  in  tho  Roman  world  at  the  opening 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  will  be  obvious  that  many  of 
them  have  contributed  characteristic  elements  to  the 
new  religion  which  ovcrca  me  them  ;  some  of  them , 
again,  while  different  in  intellectual  outlook,  had 
at  least  that  inner  kinship  with  Christianity  which 
belongs  to  all  the  great  efforts  of  the  human  soul  to 
attain  perfection  or  to  know  God.  The  fierce  religious 
struggles  of  tho  early  Christian  period  have  inevitably 
over-emphasized  the  antagonism  between  Christian  and 
pagan  thought.  By  the  time  people  are  burning  ono 
another  alive  they  have  forgotten  how  much  there  is 


in  common  between  them.  It  was  pardonable  enough 
in  Tertullian  or  the  author  of  tho  Apocalypse  to  look 
on  pagans  as  somi-doviLs  ;  but  by  this  time,  when  tho 
dust  of  centuries  lies  over  those  old  hates  and  rages, 
we  should  try  to  understand  those  who  were  once  our 
fathers'  enemies,  and  to  realise  that  tho  ago  which  led 
up  to  Greek  and  Roman  Christianity  must  have  been 
an  age  of  high  religious  experience  and  aspiration. 
Indeed  we  may  safely  go  further,  and  admit  that 
religion  and  piety  are  not  things  which  began  suddenly 
at  any  particular  date  ;  that  never  within  tho  range  of 
recorded  history  has  mankind  boon  destitute  of  some 
longing  to  be  "  at  peace  with  God  "  and  somehow  in 
touch  with  the  mystery  that  surrounds  Him  ;  ho  has 
never  ceased  groping  after  some  theory,  good  or  bad, 
which  will  explain  and  justify  to  his  cooler  mind,  not 
only  his  own  crimes  and  follies,  but  his  own  incredible 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice. 
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brief  account  in  English.  For  religion  of  the  Empire  : 
F.  Cumont,  Textes  ei  Monuments  relaiifs  aux  Mysteres 
de  Mithra,  also  in  abbreviated  form  The  Mysteries  of 
Mithra  ;  La  Theolcgie  Solairc  du  Paganisme  Romain, 
1909 ;  Les  Religions  Orientates  dans  le  Paganisme 
Romain,  1909.  (Cf.  tho  older  works  of  G.  Boissier, 
La  Religion  Bomaine  d'Auguste  jusquaux  Antonins2; 
La  Fin  du  Paganisme,  1891.)  Toutain,  Les  Cultes 
Pat-ens  dans  T  Empire  Romain;  certain  chapters  in 
Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  M.  Aurclius,  and  in 
Sceck,  Geschichtc  des  Untergangs  der  Antiken  Welt. 
Admirable  for  the  whole  subject :  P.  Wendland, 
Hellenistisch-Romische  Knltur". 

For  Egyptian  influences,  Gnosticism,  etc. :  R.  Rcit- 
zenstein,  Poimandres,  die  Hellenistischen  Mystcrien- 
religionen  ;  A.  Dietcrich,  Eine  Mithrasliturgie,  Nekyia  ; 
Bousset,  Hauptprobleme  der  Gnosis.  Much  knowledge 
and  suggestion  in  Salomon  Reinach's  collected  articles, 
Cultes,  Mythes  ei  Religions,  also  Orpheus,  a  General 
History  of  Religions. 

Philosophy.  J.  Burnet,  History  of  Greek  Philo 
sophy  ;  Th.  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers  ;  Arnold,  Roman 
Stoicism ;  E.  Bevan,  Stoics  and  Sceptics,  1913  ;  H. 
Gomperz  (son  of  Theodor),  Lebensauffasmng  der 
Griechischen  Philosophic  ;  short  lectures  on  The  Stoic 
Philosophy  and  The  Epicurean  Philosophy,  by  G. 
Murray,  1914,  1915. 

For  the  thought  of  the  average  cultivated  Roman 
or  late  Greek,  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  (De 
Officiis,  De  Finibus,  De  Natura  Dcorum,  etc.)  and  tho 
Epistles  and  Dialogues  of  Seneca  arc  far  the  best 
source  :  many  translations.  For  Stoicism,  the  writings 
of  Epictetus  (tr.  Mathcson)  and  Marcus  Aurclius  (tr. 
Jackson).  For  Epicureanism,  Zeller's  old  treatise, 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  (Engl.  tr.  1880)  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  ;  R.  D.  Hicks,  Stoics  and  Epicureans  ;  A. 
E.  Taylor,  Epicurus  ;  Monro's  Lucretius  is  valuable. 
Tho  throe  philosophical  letters  of  Epicurus  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  translated. 
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UNDEESTANDEST  thou  what  thon  readcr.t  ?  "  is  ever 
the    question   for   the    reader   of   II,,-    Bible:'    and    the 
natural  answer  as  regards  mueh  in  it  is  still,  "  |[(m-  can 
I,  except  someone  shall  yuide  me  ?  "     For  tlu,   Bible 
New  lestament  as  wll  as  Old.  comes  to  us  fr()m  fa,-nff 
times,  and  from  lands  distant   I1(,i   only  in  space  hut 
also  m  modes  of  thought.     The  East   was  not  and  is 
not  as  the  West;    and  until  we  read  the   Bible  as  a 
body  of  Oriental  writings,  enshrining  the  religious  soul 
of   men    of    Oriental    outlook    and    speech,    we    never 
understand  aright  what  we  read  even  in  the  purest  of 
texts  and  the  best  of  translations.      Hence  our  greatest 
need  after  "the  one  thing  needful  "-spiritual  sym 
pathy  with  its   whole  attitude   to   God  and   man—is 
the  mind  adjusted  to  the  special  perspective  in  which 
matters   presented   themselves  to  the  writers,  so  that 
their   words    convey    to    us    the    same    things,    neither 
more  nor  less,  as  they  stood  for  to  them.     This  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  historical  sense  of  the  Bible      It  is 
no  doubt,  like  the  written  words,  still  "  letter  "  rather 
lan      spirit,''  and  appeals  to  the  understanding  rather 
than  the  heart  or  personality  of  the-  reader.      Yet    even 
so,  it  is  more  valuable  to  him  who  would  -„  further 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  than  the 'casual  im 
pression   which    comes    up   unbidden    to    the   mind   of 
any   one    of   us    to-day.     For    the    world    of    the-    first 
Christians,  even  so  far  as  actually  the  same  as  now 
was  a  very  different  one  as  it  lived  in  souls  which  saw 
through   the  mental   medium   or  culture    of  antiquity 
generally,  and  of  special  Jewish  or  Greek   circles  in  it 
MT'T  «"r  Prim»ry  task,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the 
NT  faithfully  and  fully,  is  to  reconstruct  as  completely 
as  we  can  the  mental  context  in  which  each  utterance 
in  whole  and  in  part— book,  chapter,  verse,  word- 
stood   to   the   living   consciousness   of  its   writer  and 
those  for  whom  he  wrote.     In  a  word,  we  must  try  to 
become  his  contemporaries  and  intimates.     ,So  viewed 
the  study  of  the  NT  becomes  not  only  an  intensely 
human  thing,  the  intercourse  of  soul  with  soul  through 
assimilative  sympathy,  hut  also  an  exacting  one  where 
accuracy  is  of  moment.     Happily  this  is 'not  always 
He  who  runs  may  read  "  still  holds  .rood 
as  regards  the  vital  aspects  of  this  sacred  literature  of 
the  soul.     Yet  in  so  far  as  accuracy  is  important,  so 
tar  we  cannot  be  safe  against  avoidable  error  if  we  fail 
to      put  ourselves  to  school"  with  the  minds  of  its 
authors  by  pondering  all  available  evidence 

Our  endeavour,  then,  must  be  to  share  for  the  time 
the  actual  religious  ott.'took  and  experience  behind  the 
NT  writings.  But  NT  implies  OT;  and  it  is  precisely 
with  the  ways  in  which  the  New  was  continuous  with 
the  Old,  both  in  form  and  spirit,  that  we  have  to 
reckon  at  the  start,  It  is  only  when  we  have  duly 
realised  the  similarity  between  Old  and  New  that  wo 
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are  m  a  position  to  do  justice,  no  more  and  no  less 
to  what  is  distinctive  and  oHen  most  precious  in  the 
tulhhnent      of  the  promise  contained  in  the  earlier 
ispensation.      What   we   have   really  to  deal  with  is 
the  renovated  and  transfigured  form  of  a  sinHe  Cove- 
nan     or  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  so  oAiimsclf, 
m  the  history  and  experience  of  a  continuous  Chosen 
People   elect  tnst  on  national  linos  and  then  on  those 
A  purely  spiritual  kinship.     The  old  form  was  relative 
a  holy  Law  or  /'or,,/,  (pp.  <i2,.ff.),  and  that  a  national 
one,    winch    included    ritual    elements    unsiiitcd    to   a 
Divine  Law  for  all  men.     The  new  was  relative  to  a 
Person    m  whom,  as  embodied  ideal,  the  very 
spirit   behind  the  Law  could  find  adequate  expression 
Mich  an  expression  gave  vital  perspective  to  the  1  aw 'a 
various    parts,  flexibility    to   its   obedience    amid    the 
infinite   casuistry  of  life— which   the   Jewish   lawyers 
•    to    cope    with    by   an    infinity   of    by-laws-and 
greater   universality   of  human   appeal.     As   Judaism 
became    more    and    more    religion    sub    specie    Leqis 
Christianity    was    religion    sub    s/rcie    Christi.     Each 
represents   one   aspect   of   Israel's   religion.     Rabbinic 
usm,   as   it    takes   more   restricted   shape  after 
.70,    emphasizes    Jaw    and    ritual;     Christianity 
emphasizes   and   fulhls.  in   more  universally  spiritual 
term,  prophecy  and  Messianic  hope  in  a  Person      This 
distinction,  at  once  of  form  and  content,  made  a  -.  ro- 
found   difference   in   spirit  and   method    between   the 
Old  and  the  New  Covenant :    yet  throughout  there  is 
vital  continuity,  the  unfolding  of  one  Divine  purpose 
and  economy  of  special  grace  through  special  media 
ot  revelation. 

This  is  the  first  feature  of  a  true  historical  perspec 
tive,  the  continuity  of  Christianity  with  Judaism  •  and 
it  leads  us  to  expect  that  it  will  be  in  spiritand emphasis 
Either  than  in  forms  of  expression,  as  dependent  on 
racial  imagination  and  modes  of  thought,  that  rc- 
bgious  faith  and  life  differ  under  the  old  and  the 
new  stages  of  this  Covenant.  In  so  saying,  we  are 
thinking  of  tho  New  Covenant  as  still  on  Jewish  soil  • 
for  as  it  spread  to  non- Jewish  environments,  such  as 
the  Hellenism  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  we  have 
to  reckon  with  the  modifying  effects  of  a  very  different 
culture.  To  this  we  shall  return.  Meantime  we  note 

nnff'  f  ?Sm/!™  "fwhi'h  Ghristianiiy  emerged  was 
not  tnat  of  the  OT  Canon,  what  we  may  clll  Hebraism 
t  a  development  starting  from  this  of  which  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  .such  as  the  Jewish  Apocrypha 
and  particularly  Jewish  Apocalypses  (op.  43 Iff  )  This 
development,  manifold  alike  in  its  piety  and  thought 
falls  mainly  within  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.,  durina 
which  Judaism  stood  in  direct  relations,  both  of 
assimilation  and  antipathy,  with  the  wider  culture  of 
the  non-Jewish  world  at  the  stage  when  Hellenism 
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was  dominant  and  pervasive.  Indeed  it  seems  true  to 
say 1  that  the  main  peculiarities  of  this  Judaism,  living 
now  amid  the  cosmopolitan  culture  created  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  arose  largely  from 
the  actual  history  of  the  Jews  and  as  the  result  of  a 
great  struggle  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  The 
.spntral  living  ideas  of  the  circles  of  piety  which  condi 
tioned  the  forms  that  Christianity  at  first  assumed,  had 
special  relevance  to  this  contact  between  Judaism  and 
the  world  outside,  its  material  power  and  its  civilisa 
tion.  These  ideas  were:  the  true  Sovereignty  of  the 
God  of  Israel — the  Kingdom  of  (the  God  of)  heaven 
on  earth,  first  in  Israel  and  then  through  Israel  over 
ill  ;  a  grand  assize  or  final  judgment  on  earth,  to 
usher  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  as  implied  in  this,  a  resur- 
irection  of  the  dead,  at  least  of  the  righteous- — sinco 
Gfod's  righteousness  or  faithfulness  to  His  Covenant 
,vas  pledged  to  give  all  Israelites,  if  faithful  on  their 
dde,  part  and  lot  in  the  blessedness  of  the  coming 
ige,  when  sin  and  all  that  obscured  His  glory  should 
be  no  more  ;  and  finally,  as  means  and  crown  of 
ill  this  according  to  general  expectation,  the  Messiah. 
DT  Divinely  anointed  One  in  human  form,  in  whom 
God's  presence  and  power  should  be  focussed  and 
made  manifest,  as  in  a  Vicegerent  or  kingly  Son. 

The  above  ideas  existed  more  or  less  in  all  truly 
Jewish  piety,  save  that  of  the  ruling  priestly  aristo- 
sracy,  the  Sadducees.     These  had  no  real  sense  of  the 
God  of  Israel  as  a  "  living  God,"  active  in  the  individual 
ind  in  the  national  life  of  their  day,  as  distinct  from 
the  far-off  time  when  the  Law  was  given  to  the  great 
lawgiver  Moses.     To  them  the  prophets  counted  for 
iittlp  or  nothing.     Next  to  the  Sadducees  in  virtual 
denial  of  God's  progressive  revelation  of  His  will  and 
ways  were   the   Pharisees   proper,  particularly  in  the 
persons    of    their    official    teachers,    the    scribes    and 
rabbis.     Their  ideal  was  to  "  fence  "  the  observance  of 
the  written  Law  with  inferential  applications  to  all 
details  and  "  cases  of  conscience  "  emerging  in  practical 
life,  especially  that  amid  Gentile  neighbours,  for  those 
who  viewed  religion  largely  as  ritual  obedience.     Such 
Pharisaism  was  but  one    outcome   of   the  passionate 
fidelity  to  the  God  of  Israel  and  His  Covenant  which 
had  burst  forth  during  the  pagan  menace  to  Judaism 
in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  (c.  165  B.C.),  wherein  the 
apocalyptic  part  of  the  prophetic  Book  of  Daniel  had 
its  original  setting  and  meaning.     There  was,  however, 
another   wing   of   the   same   national   religious   party 
which  was  more  alive  to  the  movings  of  the  Spirit  of 
revelation,  as  step  by  step  with  the  needs  of  the  Chosen 
People  it  gave  fresh  guidance  for  the  present  and  the 
near  future — and  all  the  more  that  darkness  of  external 
conditions  grew,  and  therewith  the  scale  upon  which 
Divine  "  visitation  "  must  take  place,  to  be  adequate 
to  the  need.     Amid  these  latter  conditions  there  lived 
on  at  the  core  of   its  faith  and  piety  the  apocalyptic 
tradition,  starting  in  Daniel's  picture  of  the  kingdom 
of   the   saints    of   the   Most   High,   which   by   Divine 
intervention  was  to  break  in  upon  and  swallow  up  the 
world-kingdoms  of  brute  force  and  earthly  aims  and 
passions.   Both  these  types  of  Pharisaism,  the  one  more 
engrossed  with  the  ritual,  the  other  with  the  moral  side 
of   the   Law,   were   (unlike   the   Sadducees)   intensely 
national  in   spirit — the  holy  nation  being  the  living 
temple,  as  it  were,  of  the  Divine  glory — and  both  had 
their  following  in  the  people  at  large.     In  those  wider 
circles  of  popular  rather  than  studious  piety  the  ideas 
of  both  kinds,  the  scribal  and  the  apocalyptic,  were 
current  only  in  their  broad  features.     Thus  it  is  not 
clear  how  widely  any  given  apocalyptic  writings,  such  as 
1  With  F.  0.  Burkitt,  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses,  p.  4. 


the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  which  the  conception  "  the  Son 
of  Man  "  attains  a  peculiar  form,  were  known  among 
the  people. 

Now  it  appears  from  Lk.  If.  that  the  circles  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Himself  were  reared  were 
akin  not  to  the  ritually  legal  type  but  rather  to  the 
apocalyptic,  and  more  particularly  to  the  "  quiet  in 
the  land  "  who  relied  on  God's  own  wonderful  inter 
vention  by  His  Spirit,  and  not  on  national  and  forceful 
methods  such  as  those  of  the  old  Maccabean  deliverers. 
Their  outlook  was  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the 
new  age,  the  supernatural  order  of  things  on  earth,  of 
which  prophets  and  psalmists  spoke,  and  in  which  the 
Divine  presence  should  be  manifestly  regnant,  to  the 
cancelling  of  sin  and  all  evil,  first  for  and  in  Israel, 
and  then,  through  it,  among  mankind  at  large.     The 
other    ideas    already   specified    as    marking   the    later 
Judaism,  also  possessed  them,  and  perhaps  in  Galilee 
even  more  than  in  Judrea  proper,  where   they  were 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  thought  for  the  Law  and 
the  Temple  and  the  ritual  special  to  these.     In  par 
ticular,    a    personal    Messiah    or    Divinely    anointed 
Prophet-King  was  very  congenial  to  the  religious  temper 
and  ideals  of  the  humbler  and  less  official  folk,  and  most 
of  all  to  the  peasantry  and  those  who  lived  by  the  toil 
of  their  hands — "  the  poor  "  and  humble,  as  distinct 
from  "  the  rich  "  and  powerful.     Only  Messiah,  the 
personal  symbol  of  the  coming  kingdom,  the  heroic 
figure  in  whom  its  spirit  took  shape  to  the  faith  of  the 
people,  might  be  conceived  very  differently,  according 
as  stress  fell  on  the  King  or  on  the  Prophet  in  the  com 
posite  ideal.     So,  too,  the  kind  of  salvation  which  he 
was  expected  to  bring  varied,  according  as  emphasis  fell 
upon  the  needed  righteousness  as  national  or  as  per 
sonal  in  nature.      (On  the  subject  of  the  three  preced 
ing  paragraphs,  see  pp.  92-97,  368-372,  431-435,  660f., 
and  the  article  on  "Contemporary  Jewish  Religion.") 
Here,  then,  at  once  in  the  common  outlook  on  Israel's 
future  in  terms  of  the  Kingdom,  of  heaven  on  earth,  and 
in  the  different  lights  in  which  this  was  seen  by  various 
circle*  of  -piety — in  relation  both  to  the  nation  and  its 
Messianic  salvation,  and  to  the  Law  as  given  once  for 
all  by  Moses — we  have  the  historical  background  of 
the  Gospel,  against  which  it  necessarily  defined  itself, 
both  positively  and  negatively.     If  we 'keep  this  back 
ground  steadily  in  view,  we  shall  bo  able  to  see  the 
NT  writings  as  records  of  a  single  movement,  all  the 
parts  and  stages  of  which  cohere  in  a  vital  manner 
as   phases   of  the  historical  process  by  which  the  old 
form   of  the  Covenant  with  a  Chosen  People  passed 
over,  not  without  conflict  and  perplexity,  into  the  new, 
which  was  its  fulfilment  in  the  deepest  sense. 

The  fulfilment  of  Israel's  religion  in  Jesus  of  Na 
zareth,  as  the  Messiah  or  Christ  whom  God  actually 
sent,  was  far  other  than  had  been  looked  for  in  any  of 
the  circles  of  Jewish  piety  just  described.  Most  of 
all  was  it  different,  even  in  spirit,  from  what  the  official 
Pharisaism  of  the  day  had  conceived.  Here  we  have 
the  historical  key  to  the  tragedy  of  the  gospels,  the 
mental  and  moral  unpreparedness  of  the  Chosen  People 
for  God's  Anointed,  which  deepened  into  refusal  to 
advance  to  the  venture  of  faith  in  Him  on  the  simple 
self-evidence  of  the  spiritual  quality  and  power  of 
His  message  and  person.  That  message  or  gospel 
touching  the  nature  of  God  as  Father  of  man  in  a 
deeper,  wider,  more  essential  and  personal  sense  than 
had  ever  been  conceived  in  Israel  before,  and  touching 
His  kingdom  among  men  in  a  correspondingly  spiritual 
sense,  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (p.  664).  What  now 
concerns  us  is  the  way  in  which  this  sublime  pro- 
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photic  revelation,  the  issue  of  Jesus'  own  filial  con 
sciousness — unique  yet  representative,  as  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  "  first-born  among  many  brethren  "  (Heb.  2 
6-12,  Rom.  8^y) — worked  as  a  new  haven  in  the  thought 
ami  life  of  those  who  first  heard  it,  either  to  acceptance 
or  rejection.     Israel  could  not  be  the  .same  after  it-  as 
before.     It  brought  all  who  felt,  its  spirit  to  a  spiritual 
crisis  :    in  being  judged,  it  jiui-eu  men  as  fit  or  unfit 
for    the   Messianic    kingdom    now    brought    nigh.     It 
proved,  in  fact,  the  winnowing  fan  which  the  Fore 
runner  declared  Messiah  would  wield,  separating  be 
tween  grain  and  chaff,  between  what  in  Israel's  thought 
and  life  had  or  had  not  abiding  value.     It  is  clear  that 
Jesus  Himself,  though  reverently  loyal  to  His  people's 
Divine  heritage  in  the  Law  and  the   Prophets,  as  it 
lived  in  hearts  get  on  obeying  God's  will  in  all  simple 
sincerity  (and  therefore  chiefly  in  the  chief  tilings  of 
personal    conduct),    was    fully   aware   of   the    need   of 
distinguishing  kernel  and   husk,   substance  and  form, 
wine  and  wine-skins.     The  last  of  these  similes,  taken 
with  its  companion  figure  of  the   vanity  of  patching 
an   old  garment   with   new   cloth,   shows   that,   while 
Jesus  used  the  old  forms  and  conceptions  of   Israel's 
traditional  religion,  He  was  conscious  that  they  were 
relative  and  liable  to  change — what  we  call  "  merely 
historical."     How    far    this    distinction    went    in    His 
thought  we  have  no  means  of  fully  gauging.      We  are 
on  safer  ground  when  we  note  His  own  emphasis  on 
certain  aspects   of  religious   thought  and  practice   as 
really  vital,  while  He  left  what  was  associated  with 
theni  in  their  historical  context  to  vanish   or  survive 
in    course    of    time,    as    the    Father's    wisdom    might 
decide.     Such  emphasis  really  made  old  things  new, 
as  Stephen  saw  and  as  Paul  found  when  ho  came  to 
see  the  truth  of  God  "  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  " 
(2  Cor.  5i6f.):    arid  it  did  so  in  the  best,  because  the 
least  negative  way,  the  way  most  congenial  to  religion. 
Christ,  then,  did  not  formally  abrogate  all  that  was 
obsolescent.     Ho  "  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil." 
But  this  left  over  to  His  followers  hard  problems  of 
interpretation,  both  theoretic  and  practical,  touching 
His    inner    mind    and    will    as    new    situations   arose. 
"  The  fundamental  point,  a  fulfilment  of  the  Law  which 
was  not  a  literal  retention  of  it  as  a  code  of  command 
ments,  was,  as  it  is  still,  a  conception  hard  to  grasp.  .  .  . 
Again,  there  was  ample  matter  for  apparent  contra 
dictions  in  the  necessity  for  a  time  of  transition  during 
which  the  old  order  would  live  on  by  the  side  of  the 
new,  not  Divinely  deprived  of  its  ancient  sanctity,  and 
yet  laid  under  a  Divine  warning  of  not  distant  extinc 
tion."     In  all  this  a  profound  problem  for  religious  faith 
at  all  times  was  involved,  that  of  the  inevitable  relative 
or  human  element  in  a  Divine  revi  lation  unfolding  in 
history.     But  in  any  case  "  it  wa.s  hardly  possible  for 
either  aspect  "  of  Jesus'  own  attitude  to  the  old  Divine 
revelation-  essential  loyalty  to  its  spirit,  along  with 
sovereign  freedom  to  its  letter  in  the  interests  of  that 
spirit—"  to  be  forgotten  in  men's  recollections  of  the 
original  Gospel  at  any  period  of  the  apostolic  age."1 
Hence  came  a  period  of  only  gradual  adjustment  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  to  the  inner  mind  of  the  Master; 
under  the  pressure  of  a  new  practical  situation  due 
to  the  actual  spread  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  among 
the  Jews  but  also  among  Gentiles,  during  what  was 
viewed  as    but   a  provisional    season  while  Messiah's 
coming  to  His  full  kingdom  still  tarried.     This  outlook 
is  the  special  setting  of  all  primitive.  Christian  thinking, 
the  imaginative  background  of  all  the  NT  writings, 
though  in  some  it  is  more  explicit  than  in  others  ;  while 
in  others  again  the  time-limit  recedes  to  the  lifetime 
1  F.  J.  A.  Ilort,  Jiidaistic  Christianity,  37f. 


of  the  next  generation — a  process  which  went  on  for 
several  generations,  ''  the  times  and  the  seasons  "  being 
felt  to  be  known  with  certainty  only  to  tho  Father 
(Ac.  l6l).  But  though  the  first  Christians  had  only 
natural  expectation  (going  back  perhaps  to  Christ's 
own  references  in  prophetic  manner  to  tho  Kingdom  as 
imminent  in  His  apostles'  lifetime)  to  guide  them  as 
to  the  time  and  space  aspects  of  God's  crucial  inter 
vention,  to  usher  in  the  New  Age,  they  had  from  the 
first  personal  experience  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and 
power  :  and  this  new  consciousness  gradually  burst 
the  old  wine-skins  of  Jewish  legalism. 

Here  comes  in  the  significance  of  the  Day  of  Pente- 
co*i.  with  its  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  It  brought  a  new 
sense  of  personal  relationship  with  their  Lord,  as  the 
exalted  Head  of  God's  own  people,  tho  nucleus  of  a 
converted  and  regenerate  Israel.  Such  was  their  con 
ception,  still  on  national  lines,  of  the  Community  of 
spiritual  or  eternal  life  which  soon  came  to  be  known 
simply  as  "  the  Church,"  the  congregation  of  God's 
Messianic  people  on  tho  basis  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  All  their  theology  moved  round  these  two  polest 
the  spiritual  or  true  Messiahship  of  Jesus — the  giver  of 
the  Messianic  Spirit  promised  in  Joel  (Ac.  2161,33-36)-— 
and  the  Messianic  community  or  fellowship  of  "  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,"  spoken  of  in  Dan.  7i8  as  the 
possessors  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and  symbolised 
by  the  figure  of  "  one  like  unto  a  Son  of  Man."  The 
bond  between  these  two  spiritual  facts  was  as  close 
as  that  between  head  and  body,  which  together  make 
up  one  living  unity  of  thought,  will,  and  action.  This 
bond  was  an  experimental  one,  what  the  NT  denotes 
by  "  holy  Spirit,"  the  Divine  dynamic  energy,  pregnant 
w'ith  all  "the  potencies  of  "  spiritual  "  or  supernatural 
life,  which  passed,  as  in  the  nervous  system  of  a 
human  organism,  from  Head  to  body,  animating  and 
controlling  all  the  members  and  constituting  tho  whole 
the  mystic  or  spiritual  Messianic  organism,  humanity 
indwelt  by  God.  As  a  rule  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  Holy  Spirit,"  without  the  article  in  the  Greek 
(as  in  Ac.  19a)  or  even  with  it  (as  in  Ac.  196),  where  the 
phenomenal  aspects  of  the  Divine  action  are  in  mind. 
This  sense  is  implied  by  physical  metaphors  like 
"poured  forth,"  "fallen  upon,"  "given  to,"  or  "re 
ceived  by  "  believers  (e.g.  Ac.  233,  815-18).  Such  a 
mode  of  thought  recurs  again  and  again  in  religious 
revivals,  among  tho  first  Franciscans,  the  "  Spirituals  " 
of  the  Reformation  period,  and  the  early  Quakers. 
George  Fox's  Journal  is  full  of  picturesque  realistic 
phrases  like  "  the  Lord's  power  broke  forth,"  "  those 
that  were  in  the  power."  So  when  on  one  occasion 
he  "  was  moved  to  pray,"  "  the  Lord's  power  was  so 
great  that  the  house  seemed  to  be  shaken  "  ;  and  again 
"  the  Lord's  power  and  glory  shone  over  all." 

It  was  such  manifest,  Divine  inspiration,^  derived 
from  Christ  on  occasion  of  confessing  His  Name  in  the 
definitive  act  of  self-committal  in  baptism  to  His  saving 
Lordship,  that  was  originally  conceived  to  admit  the 
believe/  to  the  corporate  salvation  which  was  the 
heritage  of  the  holy  people  or  Church  of  God  and  His 
Christ.'  It  was  thus  at  once  the  sign  or  "  seal  "  of 
Divine  ownership  (such  as  was  placed  on  slaves  as 
human  property)  and  the  "  earnest  "  or  pledge  (Eph.  1 
13!.)  of  the  individual's  share  in  the  inheritance  to  be 
fully  entered  on  at  the  final  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom,  when  Christ  the  Head  should  Himself  be 
manifested  in  glory.  Such  language  came  to  be  trans 
ferred,  with  momentous  consequences,  to  the  rite  of 
baptism  itself,  as  usually,  though  not  necessarily  (Ac.  8 
16,  1044-47),  the  concomitant  of  this  Divine  experience. 
Originally  tho  "  gift  of  the  Spirit,"  in  speaking  with 
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rapt  utterance  (•'  with  a  tongue  "},  ratified  wilh  sensible 
Divine  proof  the  confession  with  the  mouth,  "  Jesus 
is  Lord,"  a,.,  true  to  the  heart  (Rom.  10<;) ;  and  so  con 
firmed  faith  and  added  to  its  triumphant  assurance. 
Thus  it  is  as  proof  that  faith  was  "  cleansing  "  (Ac.  1 1 1 ; , 
15«f. )  or  regenerative,  even  in  Samaritans  and  uncir- 
cumcised  believers  like  Cornelius,  that  reference  i:; 
made  to  the  "falling"  on  them  of  the  Spirit.  Later 
the  ba  ptir-;mal  water  came  in  certain  circles  to  be  thought 
of  as  iUelf  conferring  spiritual  cleans  ing  or  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  even  where  no  prior  or  concomitant  faith 
existed  in  the  recipients,  namely  infants  of  Christian 
parents.  This  was  a  natural  misunderstanding  of  the 
original  experimental  genius  of  the  rite  as  "  washing  of 
regeneration  and  iioly  Spirit  renewal"  (Tit.  05).  As 
a  rite,  it  was  a  forma,!  cleansing  "  through,  water-wash 
ing,"  with  use  of  a  sacred  formula  (Eph.  526);  and  so 
marked  the  dcfiitiic  line  bcui'ccii  the  >>fw  community  of 
Messianic  salvation  by  repentance  and  faith  (Ac.  238, 
Hcb.  Oif.)  and  all  outside.  This  is  vividly  realised  on 
the  mission-field  to-day,  where  the  rite  is  known 
actually  to  exclude  sonic  individuals  in  true  spiritual 
union  with  the  Head  by  faith,  but  unprepared  to  sutler 
for  the  sake  of  corporate  Christian  life,  i.e.  the 
vitalising  ''  Holy  Spirit  "  atmosphere  of  a  Divine- 
hunian  community.  The  privilege  of  breathing  this 
atmosphere  of  corporate  salvation  or  Divine  influence 
came  P.S  a  birthright  to  the  children  of  those  within  the 
New  Covenant— as,  on  a  lower  level,  to  those  born 
within  the  Old.  Li  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other,  in 
keeping  with  general  ancient  ideas  of  religion  as  in  the 
first  instance  a  matter  of  the  family,  before  one  of 
personal  faith  and  will,  this  status  was  sealed  by  a 
symbolic  rite,  whether  circumcision  or  baptism. 
Strictly  and  m  its  fuii  reality,  however,  the  ri!:o  was 
relative  to  a  personal  act  of  spiritual  adhesion  or  seli- 
consecration  to  the  covenant-relation  thus  typified. 
But  in  these  eases  of  infant  or  probationary  member 
ship  the  corporate  grace  (Ao.  £39)  of  Divine  influence 
was  thought  of  mainly  as  operating  upon  the  will 
from  outside  through  human  society,  as  in  all  early 
education.  With  the  adult  convert,  on  the  other  hand, 
reception  of  the  Spirit  came  under  quite  other  con 
ditions,  those  namely  of  self-devotion  in  the  act  of 
baptism.  This  usually  issued  ir*  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
or  emotion,  and  found  vent  in  a  peculiar  utterance  of 
like  order  (glossolalia,  "  speaking  with  tongues  "  see  p. 
648),  regarded  as  so  due  to  Divine  influence  as  to  prove 
the  acceptance  of  the  recipient  with  God  and  his  real 
incorporation  in  the  Messianic  Church,  as  "  baptized  into 
one  body  and  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  "  (1  Cor.  12 
13).  We  see,  then,  how  central  and  determinative 
was  tlie  experience  an/I  idea  of  Holy  Spirit  or  Divine 
fervour,  which  became  the  settled  habit  of  soul  and 
appeared  in  the  Christian's  bearing — one  of  overflowing 
joy  and  brotherly  love — so  that  its  lack  in  certain 
believers  at  Epho:.-us  struck  Paul  as  a  living  below  the 
normal  Christian  level  (Ae.  l!)if. ).  As  such  it  became 
the  one  final  criterion  of  the  right  to  claim  membership 
in  the  Siessianic  society,  being,  as  it  was,  the  distinc 
tive  Messianic  gift,  "  poured  forth "  from  Jesus  as 
Head  and  proving  Him  Christ  indeed  (Ac.  £33.  1  Cor.  12 
3).  "  If  any  man  have  not  Christ's  Spirit  he  is  none 
of  his  "  (Rom.  89) :  if  he  have  it,  then  is  he  a  member 
of  the  Christ,  even  though  he  be  beforehand  outside  Israel. 
Here  we  have  the  radical  new  fact,  with  its  far-reaching 
logical  issues,  which  opened  the  Kingdom  of  God — and 
so  membership  in  its  existing  form  on  earth,  the  Church 
or  congregation  of  Jesus  the  Christ — wide  to  all,  irre 
spective  of  race  and  all  it  implies.  "  For  through  Him 
we  both  have  access  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father  " 


(Eph.  2io).  Jev/.sand  non-Jews-- -"  unclean"  "  sinners 
of  the  Gentiles  "  (Ac.  lOsS,  1.09,  Gal.  £15),  as  they  were 
by  the  standards  of  the  current  Jewish  Torah — were 
henceforth  to  participate  on  like  terms,  i.e.  simple 
receptivity  of  heart  to  the  cleansing  Holy  Spirit, 
Messiah's  gift. 

At  first  the  revolution  for  Jewish  thought  seemed  too 
great  to  be  credible.  But  slowly  yet  surely,  as  traced 
in  the  first  half  of  Acts — here,  as  elsewhere,  affording 
background  and  coherence  to  the  vivid  but  uncon 
nected  data  of  the  epistles — we  see  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  yield  to  the  logic  of  Divine  facts. 
Thus  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  led  them  on  into  further 
applications  of  the  principles  implicit  in  His  own 
historically  conditioned,  and  therefore  limited,  earthly 
teaching,  and  most  of  all  in  the  fact  of  the  Cross  and 
its  issue;,  the  Resurrection,  the  climax  and  touch-stone 
of  all.  The  fiill  meaniiig  of  it  all  dawned  but  gradually, 
and  at  first  only  in  certain  elect  sou's.  It  was  Stephen 
the  Hellenist,  whose  experience  of  the  wider  world  of 
human  life  beyond  Judaism  had  opined  his  eyes  to 
distinguish  spirit  from  letter,  the  abiding  from  the 
historic  and  relative  even  in  a  Divine  revelation,  who 
led  the  way,  along  lines  continuous  with  Jesus'  own 
prophetic  idea  of  progressive  revelation,  as  men  were 
able  to  bear  it.  Stephen's  Alexandrine  spiritual 
idealism  perceived  in  things  material  and  institutional 
only  symbols  of  what  the  ';  living  oracles  "  of  the 
Mosaic  Lav/  shadowed  forth  and  the  prophets  made 
more  explicit,  namely  the  "  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  "  in  the  temple  of  the  human  heart,  individual 
and  corporate  (Ac.  7 38!., 44, 48 ff.).  Thus  he  was  able  to 
admit  tiie  thought  that  the  holy  place  and  hallowed- 
usages  of  Judaism  were  not  essential  to  the  highest 
religion,  Messianic  religion.  These  thing:-:  had  not 
saved  official  Judaism  in  that  age.  any  more  than  in 
the  times  of  the  prophets,  from  resisting  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  it  drew  the  soul  to  higher  and  purer  worship, 
to  a  more  perfect  because  spiritual  obedience  of  the 
Law  itself  (5 iff.).  Of.  pp.  78-if. 

Now  here,  be  it  noted,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any 
extension  of  revealed  religion  beyond  Israel,  only  a 
deepening  of  its  inner  nature  ;  and  so  far  it  is  an  error 
to  think  of  Stephen  as  anticipating  Paul.  Yet  in 
essence  the  result  was  the  same.  The  Law  as  letter 
was  for  both  set  aside  as  condition  of  salvation  :  only 
the  method  differed  in  the  two  cases.  With  Stephen, 
as  with  I  ho  Master  Himself,  it  was  one  of  sublimation 
by  emphasis  on  the  spiritual,  so  that  the  ritual  form 
became  relative  and  temporary  :  with  Paul  it  was  by 
recoil,  by  antithesis  of  spirit  to  letter,  of  Grace  to 
Law.  This  difference  sprang  from  different  experiences 
of  the  workings  of  Law  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
consciousness.  To  the  one  its  effect  was  mainby  posi 
tive,  to  the  other  negative.  Unlike  Stephen,  Paul  had 
known  the  full  bitterness  and  moral  impotence  of 
egoistic  or  self  centred  effort  to  obey  the  Law  in  spite 
of  the  natural  bias  of  the  will  of  "  the  flesh,"  as  crossed 
by  the  Law's  prohibitions  :  and  this  coloured  all  his 
view  of  the  Law,  even  as  God's  ordinance  (Rom.  lyS.). 
Its  function,  in  his  experience  and  so  in  his  theory, 
was  to  bring  man  to  knowledge  first  of  his  o'.vn  sinful- 
ness  and  then  of  the  fact  that  God's  grace  alone,  and 
no  mere  Divine  ordinance,  could  avail  to  overcome 
the  power  of  "  the  flesh  "  making  for  sinful  volitions. 
That  is,  whereas  Stephen  realised  all  that  the  Law 
could  do  by  suggesting  obedience,  it  was  on  the  dark 
background  of  '"  what  the  Law  could  not  do  "  (Rom.  83) 
to  deliver  man  from  the  sin  it  brought  to  light — nay, 
even  stimulated  to  conscious  action — that  to  Paul  the 
need  of  Divine  grace  stood  forth  in  full  reality.  Owing 
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to  Ilia  strict  Pharisaic  training,  opera  tins;  on  a  most 
exacting  and  sensitive  conscience,  one  endowed  too 
with  an  extraordinary  power  of  psychological  analysis, 
he  so  felt  the  rigid  aspect  of  the  Torah  as  letter,  that 
he  could  not  feel  its  encouraging  aspect  as  spirit  (in 
our  modern  sense),  approximate  obedience  to  which 
would  be  accepted  by  a  merciful  and  forgiving  God. 
To  him,  then,  "  through  the  Law  "  came,  not  right 
eousness,  but  "  the  knowledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  820).  °  In 
all  this  there  was,  no  doubt,  n  certain  one-sided  ness 
and  exaggeration  of  emphasis  on  the  negative  effects 
of  the  Law.  Yet  Paul  was  thereby  Jed  to  detect,  in 
the  crucial  instance  of  his  own  case,  the  limitations  of 
Law  in  religion,  such  as  the  sense  of  sinfulness  and  moral 
impotence  which  it  begets  in  the  sensitive  conscience, 
and  the  self-righteousness  and  legalism  which  it  tends 
to  foster  in  more  superficially  religious  souls,  as  the 
human  heart  strives  to  attain  righteousness  "  by  works 
of  the  Law.'' 

To  sum  up,  Stephen  and  other  Hellenistic  Jews,  such 
as  Barnabas  and  the  writer  "To  Hebrews,"  transcended 
"  the  Law  of  carnal  ordinances  "  as  method  of  salva 
tion,  by  seeing  in  it  the  shadow  of  spiritual   realities 
made  manifest  and  available  in  Christ  and   His  filial 
spirit  in  religion,   the   religion   of  the    New   Covenant 
written  on  the  heart  (Heb.   lif.,  Hh-iS).     So  too.  in 
their  own  more  emotional  and  less  reflective  fashion, 
Peter  and  the  original  Pnlestinian  disciples  advanced 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  in  Christ  by  the  path  of 
simple  loyalty  to  the  Torah  in  its  positive  aspect,  as 
the  Divinely  provided  way  of  life  (like  the  instruction 
in  "  The  Two  Ways  "  of  life  and  death,  embodied  in 
the    "  Didache    of    the    Lord     through    the    Twelve 
Apostles";    cf.  Ac.   242).     To  Paul,  however,  liberty 
and  power  to  serve  God  "  in  newness  of  life,"  from  a 
full  heart  of  gratitude  and  love,  came  by  a  profound 
recoil  from  the  Torah  as  law  and  the  attitude  which  it 
fostered  in  "  the  flesh  "—his  sinful,  self-centred  nature. 
This  amounted  to  a  revolution  in  the  very  principle  of 
Judaism  as  a  religion  :   so  great  was   the  change  of 
emphasis  involved  and  the  new  value  put  on  grace,  as 
distinct    from    and    prior    to    Law.     Judaism    was    a 
religion    of    righteousness    and    fellowship    with    God 
through  the  medium  of  a  Law,  a  body  of  commands 
and  ordinances,  both  moral  and  ritual ;  in  Christianity 
the  historical  medium,  giving  like  concrcteness  to  the 
relations  of  God  and  man  as  conditioned  by  special  re 
velation,  is  a  Person.     Both  are  religions  of  mediation, 
as  regards  conveyance  al'ke  of  Divine  knowledge  and 
Divine  atonement.     In  the  one,  however,  the  medium 
is  in  the  last  resort  impersonal,  a  legal  system  :   in  the 
other  it  is  a  personality,  in  whom  the  inmost  spirit 
of  the  older  system  claims  to  be  realised  in  the  form 
most  calculated  to  propagate  itself  in  other  persons. 
It  is  in  fact  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  touching  its 
final  form  which  was  well-nigh  universal  in  Judaism 
itself  when  Jesus  came,  viz.  the  hope  of  Messiah,  as 
the  medium  through  which  the  true  obedience  to  God's 
will  should  take  fuller  effect.     That  is,  Messiah  himself 
was  expected  to  make  piety  more  than  before  a  matter 
of  Divine  inspiration,  God's  grace  consciously  animating 
the  soul  with  fuller  Divine  knowledge  and   loyalty, 
like  Abraham's  before  the  Law  was  given.     The  legal 
form  and  motive,  then,  would  largely  be  transcended 
in  such  piety.     This  is  what  Paul  now  felt  and  argued. 
Was  not  the  covenant  of  Abraham  prior  to  that  of 
Moses,  and  faith,  as  the  soul's  receptiveness  towards 
grace,  prior  to  works  of  the  Law  as  basis  of  justification 
or  acceptance  with  God  (Rom.  4)  ?     In  this  light  works 
of  obedience  or  loyalty  to  God  were  not  causes  of 
justification,  but  rather  effects  of  the  whole  attitude 


of  faith — not  as  orthodox  belief  (no  true  Christian 
sense  of  t he  term,  Jas.  2i7JT.),  but  as  personal  trust 
in  God.  This  faith  was  to  liring  works  of  righteous 
ness,  works  not  "  dead  "  for  want  of  motive  acceptable 
to  God  (Heb.  61),  as  root  to  fruits  springing  therefrom 
and  proving  the  vitality  of  their  root.  Such  faith  was 
the  human  volitional  side  of  what  on  the  Divine  side 
is  "  the  Spirit  "  (Gal.  55,16,22.  Jas.  £20-26)  :  and  such 
"  fruit  of  the  Spirit  "  constituted  progressive  holiness, 
the  sanctification  of  human  character  which  meant 
habitual  reaffirmation  in  will  of  the  inspired  attitude 
of  justifying  faith.  Thus  justification  contained  im 
plicit  in  it  the  germ  of  sanctification  (Rom.  GI-II, 
Ac.  2f>i8)  ;  and  sanctification  made  explicit  as  char 
acter  the  regenerate  and  loyal  will,  already  present  in 
the  justified  or  forgiven.  'Sanctification,  too,  as  the 
transformation  of  the  moral  personality  (Rom.  12if.), 
was  "  by  faith  "  as  to  method. 

Such   was   the   Pauline   gospel  of  Grace,  operative 
through  faith  in  Christ,  as  all-sufficient  and  therefore 
also  universal  in  scope.     Where  the  conditions  of  faith 
existed,    there    its    salvation    at    once    extended.     But 
experience  soon  showed  that  faith  sprang  up  in  Gcntilo 
breasts  no  less  than  in  Jewish,  and  therefore  a  share 
in  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  accorded  them  :    they 
were    "  fellow-heirs  "    with    the    saints,    members    o'f 
Christ's   congregation,   the   Church  of  God.     All  this 
was  clear  to  Paul,  but  not  at  first  to  his  fellow  Jewish 
('Itrixlians,  even  the  original  Apostles.     Was  there  no 
longer  a   place  for  the  Mosaic   Law  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom,    and   therewith   for   distinction   in   sanctity 
between   those  who  obsei'ved  and  those  who  did  not 
observe  its  precepts  ?     Could  Jews  eat  with  Gentiles 
on  a  basis  of  equality,  even  as  fellow-believers  in  Jesus 
Messiah  and  sharers  in  the  Messianic  "  holy  Spirit  "  ? 
Was  there  not  at  least  a  more  perfect  holiness  to  bo 
attained   by  Gentile   brethren   who   went  on   to   add 
Moses  to  Christ  ?     This  was  the  plausible  plea  answered 
by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (especially  2n- 
3i)  ;    and  very  searching  is  the  insight  with  which  ho 
urges  the  counter-view  that  Christ  is  the  full  realisation 
of  all  that  Moses  represented,  and  so  "  the  end  of  the 
Law   for   righteousness   to   every   believer."     To   add 
Moses  to  Christ  for  completeness'  sake  was  to  "  build 
up  again  "  what  one  had  virtually  confessed  to  be  in 
ruins  and  effete,  to  render  Christ's  Cross  gratuitous,  and 
to  put  oneself,  and  indeed  Him,  in  a  false  position 
(Gal.  2i6-2i),  as  if  a  slur  had  been  cast  upon  the  Law 
by    relying    solely    on    Christ    for    justification.     No, 
justification  and  holiness  were  all  of  a  piece.     If  the 
one  was  by  faith,  as  proved  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
then  the  other  must  grow  organically  out  of  the  same 
vital  root.     If  life  itself  came  by  Spirit,  then  by  Spirit 
(not    Law)    was    "  walk "    or    conduct    to    bo   guided 
(Gal.  5?  5).     Hero  we  have  the  profound  religions  spring 
of  Paul's   Christian  ethics,  as  something  new  in  prin 
ciple — spiritual   union   with   Christ   by  faith — and   in 
method,  namely  loyalty  to  the  pressure  of  His  Spirit, 
alike  in  prompting  to  action   and  in  control  of  the 
impulses  of  "  the  flesh."     Throughout,  the  norm  or 
pattern,  spiritually  discerned,  was  Christ  Himself,  the 
Christian's  Law.     The  ethics  of  Law  passed  into  the 
ethics  of  an  ideal  type,  invested  with  the  power  which 
was  due   to   its   having  become  a  reality  under  tho 
historical   conditions   of  space  and   time.     For   those 
who    had    yielded    themselves    to    this    Divine    ideal 
Divinely  realised   in  man,  holiness  meant  simply  the 
reassertion  in  detail  of  the  consecrated  attitude  to  the 
Divine  will  as  embodied    in   Christ  (cf.  Heb.    107,io, 
12i4,  Jn.  17ig,  1  Jn.  81,3). 
In  much  of  all  this,  on  its  theoretic  side,  Paul  stood 
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alone,  owing  to  his  special  experience  of  the  Law, 
which  affected  his  theology  at  other  points  also, 
notably  his  theory  of  redemption  by  Ike  Cross.  Paul's 
view  that  "  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
(Mosaic)  Law  by  becoming  a  curse  for  us,"  since  the 
Law  treated  crucifixion  as  in  itself  an  accursed  death 
(Gal.  813),  seems  peculiar  to  himself.  He  saw  in  tho 
fact  a  proof,  not  indeed  that  Jesus  was  an  actual 
scapegoat — as  some  Gentiles  appear  to  have  thought, 
in  terms  of  pagan  analogy  (1  Cor.  123) — but  that  tho 
Law,  relative  to  whose,  standards  Jesus  appeared  as  if 
accursed  of  God,  was  itself  set  aside.  For  God's 
vindication  of  His  Holy  One  had,  in  fact,  cancelled 
tho  Law's  inference  from  such  a  death,  by  the  glory  of 
the  Resurrection  (Bom.  14 ;  cf.  Ac.  236).  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  viewed  the  death  of  Christ  as  annulling 
the  Old  Covenant  and  inaugurating  the  New  in  rather 
a  different  sense  (9i5,  10i8),  in  terms  of  religious  access 
to  God  in  worship,  with  a  conscience  cleansed  from 
sin  by  a  really,  because  spiritually,  holy  and  effectual 
sacrifice  of  pure  and  precious  life  (9i4,  1022),  tho  life 
of  an  utterly  loyal  will  (lOsff.,14).  The  thought  of 
1  P.,  which  represents  the  central  line  of  Jewish 
Christian  development  in  a  simpler  form,  is  similar  to 
this  (1 2,  i8f.),  but  moves  on  the  lines  of  Is.  53  (1  P.  £2  2if.). 
The  like  is  true  of  Rev.  (Isf.,  5gf. )  and  of  the  Johannino 
writings  generally.  But  while  the  Apostolic  Church 
as  a  whole  did  not  share  Paul's  own  theory  of  the 
Law,  in  practice  it  advanced  step  by  step  to  a  position 
touching  the  Law  which  made  its  more  special  precepts, 
especially  its  ritual  and  ceremonial  customs,  binding 
only  on  Jews  and  full  proselytes,  and  on  the  last  only  in 
certain  primary  things  deep-rooted  in  Jewish  sentiment 
(Acts  luigff . ).  In  principle  the  Mosaic  Law  was  treated 
as  essentially  fulfilled  in  Christ  :  neither  "  through 
Moses  to  Christ  "  nor  "  Christ  safeguarded  by  Moses  " 
was,  even  by  the  end  of  the  period  covered  in  the  Book 
of  Acts,  upheld  as  a  watchword  save  in  limited  circles 
of  Judaistic  Christianity.  This  result  was  not  generally 
reached  by  a  consistent  theory,  as  in  Paul  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  rather  by  a  vital 
instinct,  on  the  basis  of  the  incontrovertible  fact 
of  the  Messianic  Spirit  poured  forth  beyond  the  bounds 
of  life  under  the  Torah.  The  new  Torah  was 
"  the  mind  of  Christ,"  as  spirit  and  life,  which,  by 
making  love  to  God  arid  man  the  touchstone  of  the 
Divine  will,  set  men  free  from  "  bondage  to  tho  Law," 
and  to  the  technical  casuistry  based  on  its  detailed 
precepts,  where  moral  and  ritual  obedience  became 
confused. 

The  picture  of  the  early  Jerusalem  Church  in  Ac.  1-4 
is  suffused  with  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  the  Spirit 
already  described.  Its  special  fruit  was  a  wonderful 
"  fellowship "  (koinonia),  a  sense  of  community  of 
feeling  and  interest,  in  the  things  both  of  soul  and 
body.  "  They  continued  steadfastly  in  fellowship — 
in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers  "  accompany 
ing.  Unity  and  solidarity,  being  "  together  "  and  "  of 
one  soul,"  was  their  very  spirit :  and  it  found  its 
chief  expression  in  breaking  the  one  loaf  in  gatherings 
of  a  domestic  type,  with  open-hearted  joy  in  each 
other  as  truly  brethren,  sons  of  tho  same  heavenly 
Father  in  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Elder  Brother. 
The  sort  of  prayers  which  hallowed  such  table- 
fellowship — the  Christian  form  of  what  already  ex 
isted  among  the  Jews  as  a  most  sacred  bond — 
may  be  gathered  from  the  very  primitive  specimen 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Didache  or  "  Teach 
ing  of  tho  Apostles  "  (cf.  Ac.  £42),  as  traditionally 
preserved  in  Syria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apos 
tolic  age. 


"  First  as  touching  the  Cup :  '  We  give  thanks 
to  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  holy  Vine  (people)  of 
Thy  Servant  (lit.  child;  cf.  Ac.  813,  42;)  David, 
which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us  through  Jesus 
Thy  Servant :  to  Thee  be  tho  glory  for  ever.' 
But  as  touching  the  broken  bread  :  '  We  give  thanks 
to  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  life  and  knowledge 
which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us  through  Jesus 
Thy  Servant :  to  Thee  be  the  glory  for  ever.  As 
this  broken  bread  was  scattered  (as  grain)  upon 
the  mountains  and  being  gathered  together  became 
one,  so  let  Thy  Church  be  gathered  together  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  Kingdom  ;  for 
Thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus 
Christ  for  ever.'  .  .  .  And  after  being  filled,  give 
thanks  thus  :  '  We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  holy 
Father,  for  Thy  holy  Name,  which  Thou  hast 
made  to  dwell  in  our  hearts,  and  for  the  knowledge 
and  faith  and  immortality  which  Thou  hast  made 
known  to  us  through  Jesus  Thy  Servant :  to  Thee 
be  the  glory  for  over.  Thou,  0  All-sovereign 
Master,  madest  all  things  for  Thy  Name's  sake. 
Thou  gavest  men  food  and  drink  to  enjoy,  that 
they  might  give  thanks  to  Thee  ;  but  on  us  Thou 
didst  graciously  bestow  spiritual  food  and  drink 
and  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Thy  Servant. 
Before  all  things  we  give  thanks  to  Thee  that 
Thou  art  mighty.  .  .  .  Remember,  0  Lord,  Thy 
Church,  to  deliver  her  from  all  evil  and  to  perfect 
her  in  Thy  love  ;  and  gather  her  together  from 
the  four  winds,  her  the  sanctified,  into  Thy 
Kingdom  which  Thou  preparedst  for  her :  for 
Thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever.  Let 
Grace  come,  and  let  the  world  pass  away — Hosanna 
to  the  God  of  David  .  .  .  Our  Lord,  come 
(Maranatha).  Amen.'  ' 

Here  we  have,  particularly  in  the  final  cjaculatory 
pcxtitions,  voicing  expectant  longing  for  the  Kingdom 
as  about  to  break  in  upon  the  present  world-order, 
the  authentic  note  of  primitive  Christian  piety  (com 
pare  the  Lord's  prayer).  Wo  find  associated  with  glad 
faith  in  God,  revealed  in  His  Name  of  Holy  Father 
through  Jesus  His  anointed  Servant  (a  term  taken 
from  Is.  40ff.,  as  in  Ac.  3f.),  reiterated  mention  of 
God's  Church  or  Vine,  His  people  consecrated  to  the 
Divine  love,  and  therein  to  be  perfected.  These  were 
doubtless  the  great  themes  of  common  prayer  in  the 
"  fellowship  "  and  worship  of  the  brotherhood  (cf.  1  P.  2 
17,  69),  as  "  in  one  spirit  "  it  used  its  free  "  access  to 
the  Father "  through  Messiah,  its  Head.  In  some 
circles  the  sense  of  mystic  communion  with  Messiah 
Himself,  through  the  Spirit,  was  more  marked  than 
in  others ;  witness  tho  Epistles  of  Paul.  1  P.  and  1  Jn. 
Out  of  the  consciousness  that  "  he  that  is  joined  unto 
the  Lord  is  one  spirit  "  with  Him,  grew  the  mystical 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  universal  Body  of  Christ, 
since  in  it  His  personality  was  embodied  and  through 
it  acted,  as  He  had  once  lived  in  and  through  His 
individual  body  on  earth  (cf.  Ac.  li).  Hence  the  pro 
found  conception  of  the  Head  and  members  as  together 
making  up  the  complete  Christ  (1  Cor.  12 12,  Eph.  In, 
22f.),  even  as  the  Vine  and  its  branches  (Jn.  15).  "  He 
that  keepeth  His  commandments  abideth  in  Him,  and 
He  in  him  "  (1  Jn.  824).  But  as  time  went  on,  the 
sense  that  Christ  was  not  only  the  medium  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  the  soul's  life,  but  also 
embodied  that  revelation  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  "  our 
life  "  in  principle  and  its  abiding  source  for  mankind, 
grew  upon  the  Christian  consciousness  at  large.  Paul 
cries,  "  I  live,  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  hveth  in  mo  "  : 
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"  I  live  in  virtue  of  faith  derived  from  the  Son  of  God 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me  "  (Gal.  2.20)  : 
"  To  me  to  live  means  Christ  "  (Phil.  Izi}.     Such  in 
dwelling  of  Christ   through  faith  comes  about  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  inward  man  through  God's  Spirit, 
and  implies  rooting  of  personality  in  love  as  the  very 
principle  of  the  Divine  or  Christ  life  in  man  (Eph.  3:6- 
19).      Here    lies    the    spring    of    Christian    ethics,    the 
loving,  Christlike  "  walk  "  of  God's  children  (Eph.  5i). 
In  Christ,  then,  "  the  Life  "  Divine  had  been  "  mani 
fested  "  as  God's  vi.sible  "  word  "  to  man  (1  Jn.  lif.). 
This  Life  had  ever  been  the  Light  of  souls ;  but  had  now 
become  fully  incarnate  as  "  grace  and  truth  "  in  Jesus 
Christ  (Jn.    14,14,17).     Thus  Christ  is  identified  with 
the  Word  (Logos),  the  principle  of  Divine  self-expres 
sion   or   manifestation   both    within   Godhead   and    to 
finite  created  being  (Jn.   li-s).     This  growing  appre 
hension  of  what  Christ  is  for  the  inner  life  of  believers, 
especially   in   their   collective    beim-:,    was   the   real   or 
religious  source  of  the  development  of  Christology,  the 
theory   of   the   true   nature   of   the   historic   Christ   as 
experienced  by  faith.     It  takes  various  forms  even  in 
the  NT,  but  rises  ever  higher  in  range  of  significance. 
It  loses  more  and   more    of    Ideal,  national,   temporal 
associations,   as   the   Jesus   of   history,   whose   earthly 
ministry  was  in  terms  of  Palestine  under  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  grew  upon  believers  of  differing  temperament 
and  culture  as  '  the  Christ  '  of  faith,  directly  related  to 
the  eternal  and  universal  being  of  God.     Parallel  with 
this  deepening  experience  and  thought  touching  Jesus 
the  Christ,  the  object  of  faith,  in  whose  Sonship  God 
stood  for  ever  revealed  as  i'ather  (Jn.   14s-ro),  went 
growing  insight  into  the  Divine  presence  and  working 
involved  in  this  .subjective  Christian  revelation  within 
the  soul,  what  was  known  at  first  as  "  holy  Spirit," 
or   Divine   enthusiasm.     This   too   was    brought   more 
into  organic  relation  with  the  idea  of  God,  and  was 
viewed  as  the  manifestation  of  His  immanent  operation 
upon  and  within  man's  spiritual  receptivity,  the  soul 
in  its   higher  aspects.     Thus   the  Spirit   of  God,   the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  conceived  in  a  more  personal  and  less 
purely  dynamic  way  than  in  the  simple  beginnings  of 
Christian    relied  ion.      All    this   is   summed    up   in   the 
apostolic  benediction,  "  The  grace   of  our  Lord  Jesus 
and  the  love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  (due  to) 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all ;  "  also  in  the  threefold 
baptismal   Name  which  'came  at  length  into  use,  in 
place  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  form  "  unto  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  with  some  such  summary  confes 
sion  as  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  "  (or  "  Lord," 
in  the  case  of  pure   Gentiles,  Rom.   lOo,  1  Cor.  12^, 
Eph.  45). 

Wo  have  seen  already  how  central  was  the  sense  of 
the  new  life  as  one  of  loyal  service  to  God,  in  grateful 
love  for  redemptive  interposition  in  His  Messiah,  and 
especially  for  Christ's  atoning  and  reconciling  act  of 
self-devotion.  By  this,  as  appropriated  by  faith,  His 
people  were  forgiven,  purified,  and  consecrated  in  heart 
and  will  to  holy  obedience  on  a  new  level  of  filial 
relationship  and  spiritual  anointing.  This  took  effect 
in  detail  in  daily  life:  not  only  in 'the  moral  "  walk," 
which  gave  essential  expression  to  the  life  of  grace 
within  the  soul,  in  the  fruits  or  graces  of  character  due 
to  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit ;  but  also  in  specific 
worship  offered  to  God  as  homage  for  what  He  was 
as  revealed  in  Creation  and  Redemption,  and  as  means 
to  the  communion  with  Him  wherein  is  the  soul's 
highest  bliss.  The  idea  of  such  high  acts  of  worship  is 
seen  in  the  ascription  of  praise  to  Christ  as  "  unto 
him  that  loveth  us  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  his 
blood,  and  he  macje  us  a  kingdom,  priests  unto  his 


God    and    Father"    (Rev.    I5f.,    c/.    5of.).     That   is, 
Christians  as  such,  the  Church,  fulfilled  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  the  ideal  destiny  of  Israel  as  "  a  people  for 
God's  own  possession,"  at  once  His  spiritual  temple 
and  His  holy  pries!  hood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices 
acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  (1  P.  2s, 9). 
Such  sacrifices  wen;  acts  of  love  ;  first  to  God,  the  giver 
of  all,  in  "  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  the  fruit  of  lips  making 
mention  of  His  Name  "   (so  the  eucharistic  prayer  of 
the  Didache,  where  it  is  also  called  the  Church's  sacri 
fice)  ;  and  next  to  man  as  made;  in  the  image  of  God 
(c/.  Jas.  214-18,  89,  1  Jn.  3i6f.,  4-of.).     "  To  do  good 
and  to  communicate  (of  one's  goods)  forget  not :    for 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased  "  (Heb.  13isf.). 
The  new  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  humanity  as  mor'ai 
personality,  for  the  saving  of  which  in  each  and  all 
Christ  had  been  content  to  consecrate  Himself  even 
unto  death,  deepened  the  meaning  of  every  form  of 
beneficence,    making    philanthropy   the   very   ritual    of 
God's  service   (Jas.    127).     Naturally  this   took  effect 
primarily  within   "  the  household  of  faith,"  between 
whoso   members   "  fellowship "   was   so   constant  and 
intimate  ;    but  it  overflowed  also  to  "  those  without  " 
in  all  forms  of  practical  good-will,  and  especially  in 
efforts    to    draw   them    within    the    Brotherhood,   the 
sphere  of  present  and  future  salvation.     Illustrations 
of  all  this  occur  in  passages  like  Rom.  12-14,  Eph.  4i-6, 
17-32,  51-69,  arid  1  P.  prissim.     The  only  limits  to  the 
application  of  this  attitude  of  universal  good-will  and 
sacrificial  service  were  those  duo  to  the  limited  tem 
poral  horizon.     The  watchword,  "  the  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand,"  fostered  intensity,  but  hindered  breadth 
of  scope  in  social  service.     Hence  the  reform  of  the 
structure  of  society — the  institution   of  slavery,   the 
degradation  of  labour,  and  the  whole  economic  and 
civio  situation — lay   beyond   their   historical   horizon. 
But  short  of  this,  the  inherent  dynamic  of  the  Christian 
faith  as   making  for  amelioration   of  all  that  causes 
sorrow  and  suffering  in  human  life,  and  for  the  fuller 
realisation  of  the   Divine  capacity  in  manhood,  had 
free  course  and  was  glorified.     Self-sacrifice  for  such 
ends  was  part  of  the  "  living  sacrifice  "  to  God  of  the 
whole  person,  gifts,  and  possessions,  as  held  in  trust 
for  God  the  Owner  and  Redeemer  of  all.     This  was  the 
prime  motive  of  the  element  of  asceticism  sanctioned  in 
the  NT,   viz.   the  voluntary  sacrifice  even  of  things 
normally  allowable  and  part  of  the  Divine  order  of 
life,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  good  of  man 
during  the  urgent  crisis  of  the  Kingdom's  coming.     In 
a  word,  it  was  eschatological  in  motive.     What  goes 
beyond  this,  asceticism  for  its  own  sake  as  a  form  of 
penitential  life,  acceptable  to  God  just  because  it  runs 
counter  to  the  natural  instincts  of  human  nature,  this 
negative  form  of  virtue  is  not  approved  but  rather 
censured   as   on   radically  wrong  lines   (Ool.    220-23). 
Even   as   regards   the   true  type  of  self-sacrifice,   for 
positive  spiritual  results  to  oneself  or  to  others,  none 
must  judge  his   brother's  conscience  in  the  matter : 
"  to  his  own  Master  he  stands  or  falls,"  so  long  as  he 
does   all   in   love   and   from   full   conviction   of   faith 
(Rom.  14,  1  Cor.  7f. ).     A  specially  spiritual  form  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  that  which  Paul  describes  as  ruling  his  own 
conduct,  when  he  waived  his  own  rights  and  privileges 
in  the  gospel  for  the  sake  of   those  whom  he  would 
fain  win  (1  Cor.  9). 

At  the  root  of  all  this  life  of  service  to  God  and  man, 
in  reverence  and  love,  lay  the  idea  of  Divine  grace  as 
the  source  of  all  human  ability  to  do  aught,  apart  from 
sin.  All  life  was  a  steward-ship  of  gifts,  entrusted  to 
each  by  the  Creator  for  His  uses,  and  finding  their 
highest  and  final  exercise  in  the  organism  of  the 
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Kingdom,  that  great  realm  of  co-operation  for  the  per 
fecting  of  all,  in  which  the  glory  of  God  shall  be  made 
manifest  to  created  intelligences  (cf.  Eph.  3io).  "  Thy 
kinsrdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven  "  :  that  is  the  sum  of  the  matter,  and  the  end 
controlling  Christian  life  throughout.  In  particular 
it  governs  the  organisation  of  the  fellowship  of  saints, 
the  corporate  life  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  temporal 
form  of  the  Kingdom  so  far  as  realised.  This  organising 
principle,  that  "  gifts  of  grace  "  are  given  for  the  growth 
and  building  up  of  true  Church  life,  comes  out  clearly 
in  Rom.  123-13,  where  by  imperceptible  transition 
Paul  passes  from  what  we  should  call  ecclesiastical  to 
purely  moral  ministries  :  yet  as  all  are  within  the 
fellowship  of  the  saints,  they  are  all  traced  to  the 
initiative  of  the  Spirit — "  dividing  to  each  one 
severally  even  as  He  wills  "  (Rom.  12sf.,  1  Cor.  12n). 
The  gifts  qualifying  for  special  or  representative 
ministry  in  the  Church,  both  in  church  meeting  for 
mutual  edification  and  worship  and  outside  it,  are 
set  forth  in  this  light  in  1  Cor.  12,  14.  These  chapters 
are  strikingly  connected  for  Paul — though  at  first  sight 
disconnected,  as  it  seems  to  our  ill-adjusted  vision — 
by  the  psalm  of  Love  (13),  as  that  which  gives  moral 
value  and  reality  to  the  use  of  all  gifts.  Similarly 
Eph.  47-16  shows  at  a  more  advanced  stage  the  de 
velopment  of  offices  out  of  "  gifts,"  through  habitual 
exercise  of  their  functions,  with  the  sanction — first 
informally,  then  formally  given — of  the  Church  (1  Cor. 
IGisi.,  1  Th.  5i2f.).  Such  corporate  exercise  of  the 
discernment  and  empowering  will  of  the  Spirit- bearing 
Body  of  Christ  touching  the  representative  functions 
of  certain  of  its  members,  operated  both  at  large  and 
locally,  according  to  the  ministry  in  question.  When 
the  ministry  of  gift  was  in  some  sense  to  the  Church 
at  large — as  with  apostles,1  prophets,  and  inspired 
teachers — such  recognition  was  informal  and  not  ex 
pressed  in  an  act  of  ordination  or  permanent  setting 
apart ;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  remained,  as  long  as 
these  higher  ministries  resting  on  manifest  "  gifts  of 
grace  "  (charismata)  survived,  i.e.,  roughly  speaking, 
during  the  properly  primitive,  missionary  stage  of  the 
Church's  foundation.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ministry  was  local  in  character,  confined  to  the  pastoral 
oversight  and  humbler  service  of  a  single  body  of  Chris 
tians  (Phil,  li,  1  Tim.  3i-io),  the  church  in  a  city  and 
its  dependent  district,  the  recognition  soon  came  to 
take  form  in  definite  appointment,  with  solemn  setting 
apart  (Ac.  1423)  through  prayer  arid  laying  on  of  hands 
(according  to  Jewish  usage).  In  this  the  representatives 
of  the  wider  life  of  the  Church,  the  higher  charismatic 
ministry,  doubtless  took  part  when  present,  as  was 
usually  the  case  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  being  the 
primary  missionaries  of  the  Gospel.  But  their  co 
operation  was  not  held  essential,  though  it  was  naturally 
the  rule  in  practice ;  as  on  the  mission-field  to-day  the 
co-operation  of  the  missionary  is  usual,  even  among 
those  who  regard  the  choice  and  action  of  the  loqal 
church  as  alone  requisite  to  valid  commission  for  a 
representative  ministry.  Thus  in  the  Didar.he  we  read, 
"  Elect  for  yourselves  overseers  (bishops)  and  deacons 
worthy  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  :  for  they  too  minister  to  you 
the  ministry  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  " — those  more 
strictly  "  spiritual  "  persons  who  were  not  themselves 
appointed,  their  ''  gift "  being  manifest  and  their 
ministry  of  "  the  Word  "  being  with  the  special  autho 
rity  of  the  Spirit. 

"In  the  wider  sense  not  conGned  to  the  Twelve,  but  including, 
besides  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Ac.  144),  Silas  and  perhaps  Timothy 
(1  Th.  L'6),  also  missionary  pioneers  like  Andronicus  and  Junias 
(Bom.  167);  cf.  Eph.  220.  85,  Rev.  22.  Cf.  p.  646. 


Nevertheless  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  practical  pastoral 
oversight :  both  rested  on  "  gift,"  as  we  see  from 
1  Cor.  1228.1  Pastors  had  also  the  "  gift  "  of  teachers, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree  (Eph.  4n,  Ac.  2017,28,32. 
1  Tim.  017).  In  course  of  time,  as  this,  the  most 
distinctive  form  of  prophetic  or  charismatic  gift  faded, 
while  the  administrative  and  sympathetic  gifts  grew 
in  importance  in  daily  church  life,  those  who  had  in 
a  measure  the  former  qualities  were  by  preference 
appointed  to  the  cure  of  souls  and  bodies.  With  this 
fusion  of  the  two  types  of  ministry  went  another  and 
momentous  change.  For  whereas  to  "  prophets  and 
teachers  "  fell  originally  the  highest  spiritual  functions, 
such  as  that  of  offering,  as  specially  inspired  men,  the 
prayer  that  uttered  the  corporate  cucharistic  adoration 
and  self-oblation  of  the  Church — so  that  they  are 
called  "  the  chief  priests."  acting  for  the  priestly 
race  of  Christians  in  their  "  sacrifice  of  praise  ''  ;  the 
Didache  implies  that  already  (c.  80-100)  this  function 
was  passing  to  the  local  pastorate,  where  the  older 
charismatic  type  was  dying  out.  and  quotes  a  typical 
sample  of  such  prayer,  in  case  no  prophet  be  present. 
A  like  change,  no  doubt,  went  on  touching  the 
prayer  which  accompanied  laying  on  of  hands  in  the 
ordination  of  ministers  of  the  local  church  as  distinct 
from  the  more  charismatic  ministry.  For  in  the  first 
days  all  spontaneous  prayer  wa,s  thought  of  as  inspired 
(1  Cor.  14  passim):  which  explains  why  this  form  of 
public  ministry  was  open  to  women  even  where  re 
flective  discussion  and  teaching  was  not  (1  Cor.  Il4f., 
1434-36*,  1  Tim.  2i2). 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  see  that  the  first  days  were 
marked  by  an  inspired  fervour  or  enthusiasm,  a  sense 
of  "  holy  Spirit  "  moving  upon  and  in  God's  Messianic 
people,  both  corporately  and  in  its  several  members, 
for  the  profit  of  all  in  mind  and  will.  In  and  through 
the  Spirit  the  presence  of  Christ  became  very  real  to 
Christians ;  but  this  fact  was  not  reduced  to  any 
coherent  and  uniform  theology,  any  more  than  was 
the  saving  fact  of  Christ's  vicarious  death  for  sin,  to 
which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  that  gave  men  settled 
peace  with  God  was  felt  to  be  due.  The  vital  experi 
ences  were  too  vivid  and  serf-sufficing  to  be  subjected 
to  much  reflective  analysis ;  nor  had  the  first  disciples 
great  gifts  in  the  latter  direction.  Even  Paul  did  not 
push  his  speculative  interpretation  very  far,  though  he 
worked  out  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  on  its  ethical 
side,  as  the  spring  of  the  Christian  graces  and  character, 
with  wonderful  insight  and  fulness.  Hero  as  elsewhere 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  typical  of  his  thought. 
In  the  earlier  chapters  (1-5)  he  shows  how  righteous 
ness  with  God,  going  down  to  the  roots  of4  the  soul  as 
a  matter  of  spiritual  attitude  to  God,  comes  through 
pure  trust  in  Christ,  as  God's  righteousness  objectified 
in  a  saving  Person  and  His  crucial  act  of  death  to 
sin  as  man  for  men.  Next  he  exhibits  how  this  is 
subjectively  appropriated  by  the  will  in  habitual 
conduct,  through  the  prevenierit  and  inspiring  grace 
of  the  Spirit,  traceable  in  the  Godward  aspirations 
which  are  the  very  soul  of  prayer  (6ff.,  especially 
826-29).  Finally,  the  process  of  being  thus  "  con 
formed  to  the  image  of  God's  Son  "  is  set  forth  in  con 
crete  detail  in  a  series  of  injunctions  full  of  spiritual 
insight  and  religious  appeal  (12-14).  In  this  process 
of  obedience  to  God,  who  by  the  Spirit  "  worketh  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do  unto  his  good  pleasure  "  (Phil. 
2i2f. ),  believers  "  work  out '"  or  make  real  the  salvation 

1  "Helps,  governments"  (or  guidances):  note  the  original  order 
(<•/.  1  Cor.  16isf.)  in  these  functions,  since  love  was  the  thing  of 
chief  value;  cf.  Mt  5026-28.  On  the  whole  subject  see  pp.  645f. 
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already  latent  in  the  new  Christ-life  implanted  through 
and  in  faith.  That  is,  the  Spirit  is  made  the  vital  link 
between  the  objective  theology  and  tho  experimental 
religion  of  holy  living  :  and  this  recurs  in  most  of 
Paul's  epistles,  even  in  their  very  structure,  notably 
in  Eph.,  Col.,  and  Phil.  Nor  is  Paul  daunted  by  the 
way  in  which  false  ideas,  due  to  pre-Christian  training, 
hinder  and  hamper  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  "  babes 
in  Christ,"  loyal  though  they  be  at  heart.  Such 
erroneous  conceptions,  erroneous  because  "  not  after 
Christ"  —  not  germane  to  His  '"mind"  or  general 
attitude  to  God  and  man  and  their  mutual  relations  — 
were  either  Jewish  or  pagan.  Of  the  former  type  wo 
have  said  enough.  Of  the  latter  we  get  most  hints  in 
1  Cor.,  in  the  dualistic  and  ascetic  views  of  matter 
implied  in  Col.  and  the  Pastoral  Epp.,  and  in  the  more 
fuli  -blown  form  of  Docetism  (p.  916)  in  the  Johannine 
]'lj>p.  In  all  of  tl  '';;o  phenomena  we  see  the  reaction  of 
Hellenistic  religion,  or  of  Greek  thought  as  modified  by 
Oriental,  upon  Christianity.  Home  think  that  its  influ 
ence  is  to  bo  detected  even  in  certain  conceptions 
through  which  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  set  forth  cither  the  sacraments  or 
the  Person  of  Christ.  This  is  a  very  debatable  topic, 
which  cannot  here  he  discussed  in  detail.  That 
Hellenistic  terminology  was  adopted  by  these  writers 
is  fairly  evident?  but  to  say  thai  it  really  determined 
their  own  thought  is  quite  a  different  matter.  All 


of  them  remained  radically  Hebraic  in  religious 
standpoint,  feeling,  and  idea's  ;  Paul  most  so  of  all. 
Yet  the  growing  use  of  Graeco-Roman  culture  in  tho 
expression  at  least  of  Christianity  is  another  element 
in  the  do-Judaizing  of  the  Gospel,  other  aspects  of 
which  have  already  occupied  our  attention  ;  and  thi,; 
process  was  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  catholic 
spirit  and  destiny. 

Throughout  the  NT  the  Spirit  appears  as  pre 
eminently  the  source  of  brotherly  love,  and  so  not  only 
of  joy  but  also  of  unity.  But  this  also  implied  order, 
through  self-restraint  for  the  profit  of  fellow-members 
in  tho  one  Body  of  the  Christ— a  principle  hard  to 
harmonise  in  practice  with  the  strong  spontaneity  of 
the  same  Spirit's  impulses  towards  fervid  self-expres 
sion.  Paul's  epistles  show  how  patiently  and  wisely 
he  worked  for  the  attainment  of  this  harmony  (1  Cor.  14 
26-33),  through  "  wisdom  "  or  the  sympathetic  insight 
of  love.  Within  the  limits  of  tho  NT  itself  "  tho  lav/ 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  "  remained  in 
honour,  although  self-assertive  abuses  under  the  cloak 
of  the  Spirit's  authority  were  already  tending  to  cause 
some  relapse  in  certain  circles  to  the  law  "of  official 
order  and  routine.  Tho  Apostolic  age  was,  above  all 
things,  tho  age  of  tho  Spirit:  and' tho  NT  writings 
must  bo  read  in  the  light  of  this  fact. 

Literature. — See  the  bibliographies  on  pp.  65]  G70f  . 
775. 
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ON  some  of  the  topics  here  discussed  reference  should 
also  bo  made  to  the  article  on  "  The  Religious  Back 
ground  of  the  New  Testament,''  which  deals  largely 
with  forces  and  principles,  whereas  we  are  now  con 
cerned  with  their  concrete  manifestations. 

Organisation. — The  subject  is  encumbered  by 
numerous  difficulties — scantiness  of  information,  un 
certainties  as  to  date  and  authorship  of  documents, 
problems  as  to  source  and  history  of  terminology. 
In  our  study  of  the  crucial  terms  trouble  is  created 
by  their  fluidity.  Do  they  express  function  or  defi 
nitely  fixed  office  in  any  given  case  ?  and  how  did  the 
function  become  hardened  into  an  office  ? 

The  early  Christians  lived  in  constant  anticipation 
of  Christ's  imminent  return,  so  that  their  arrangements 
bore  a  provisional  character,  and  no  permanent 
organisation  was  thought  of.  The  constitution  grew 
in  response  to  present  necessities  rather  than  by  de 
liberate  plan.  Types  of  organisation  familiar  outside 
Christianity  were  naturally  followed  by  the  Christian 
Churches.  Jewish  Christians  would  follow  Jewish 
models  ;  Gentile  Christians  would  be  likely  to  introduce 
Greek  or  Roman  forms  of  government.  This  was  the 
case  in  other  spheres  than  Church  organisation.  The 
influence  of  the  earlier  associations  and  modes  of 
thought  in  wlu'ch  the  converts  had  been  trained,  neces 
sarily  conditioned  very  largely  the  form  which  their 
Christianity  took.  Tin's  was  not  a  matter  of  deliberate 
policy  so  much  as  an  unconscious  process,  the  new 
stream  flowing  in  the  familiar  channels.  Yet  we  must 
not  underrate  the  contribution  made  by  the  genius 
of  the  new  religion  ;  the  new  stream  had  volume  and 
velocity  enough  not  merely  to  widen  and  deepen  old 
channels,  but  to  cut  new  channels  of  its  own. 

It  is  a  fact  of  immense  importance  and  significance 
that  Jesus  Himself  created  no  organisation.  He  left 
the  Church  free  to  follow  its  own  development,  so 
that  the  body  which  it  assumed  might  be  created  by 
the  spirit  which  inspired  it.  Great  value  thus  attaches 
to  the  freedom  of  Christianity  from  a  fixed  constitution. 
The  genius  of  the  religion  was  not  fettered,  but  was 
left  pliable,  so  that  it  could  freely  embody  itself  in 
any  type  of  organisation  which  varying  conditions 
might  suggest.  The  appointment  of  the  apostles  was 
not  the  institution  of  a  fixed  order  destined  to  per 
manence.  Their  functions  were  to  accompany  Jesus, 
to  watch  Him  at  work,  to  imbibe  His  teaching  and  His 
Spirit,  and  thus  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  society  of 
His  followers  and  to  treasure  up  His  teaching  and 
transmit  it  to  the  Church.  After  the  Resurrection  the 
further  duty  rested  upon  them  of  bearing  witness  to 
it.  All  these  functions  were  in  their  very  nature 
incommunicable.  They  depended  for  the  possibility 
of  their  exercise  on  personal  acquaintance  with 
Jesus  (cf.  Ac.  laif.).  We  cannot  assume  that  in  the 


primitive  Church  they  were  entrusted  with  powers 
of  government,  but  they  were  the  natural  leaders  and 
inevitably  held  a  position  of  high  moral  authority. 

According  to  the  narrative  in  Acts,  the  first  formal 
step  towards  an  organisation  was  the  appointment  of 
the  Seven  (Ac.  6).  The  apostles  refused  to  be  dis 
tracted  from  their  proper  spiritual  work  to  the  serving 
of  tables.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Seven  should 
be  spoken  of  as  deacons.  Later,  without  any  account 
of  their  appointment,  we  find  elders  prominent  in  tho 
church  of  Jerusalem  (Ac.  USD,  152,4,6,2i?f.,  164,  21i8). 
Subsequently  we  read  of  their  appointment  in  tlio 
churches  of  the  Gentile  mission  (Ac.  1423,  c/.  20i7). 

In  view  of  the  later  date  of  Ac.  it  is  well  to  build 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  evidence  of  tho  Pauline 
Epistles,  which  are  our  earliest  evidence  and  contem 
porary  writings.  Paul  gives  various  lists  of  function 
aries  within  the  Church  (1  Cor.  1228*,  Rom.  126-8,  Eph. 
4u).  These  lists  do  not  agree.  The  organisation  wa'J 
still  fluid,  and  it  may  have  varied  in  different  centres  (cf. 
p.  6-16).  His  epistles  also  contain  references  to  officers 
who  are  not  mentioned  in  these  lists,  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  lists  themselves,  even  when  all 
three  are  taken  together,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
complete.  Ministry  was  primarily  a  matter  of  spiritual 
gift.  No  special  appointment  by  the  Church  was 
needed  in  such  cases,  anyone  who  had  a  gift  was  at 
liberty  to  exercise  it.  The  Church  had  the  right  to 
prove  the  spirits,  in  other  words,  to  test  the  genuineness 
and  source  of  the  endowment  claimed  by  any  individual; 
but  where  the  tests  were  satisfied,  the  exercise  of  the 
gift  did  not  require  the  official  recognition  implied  in 
appointment  to  an  office.  While  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  prove  the  spirits,  it  was  equally  its  duty 
not  to  quench  the  Spirit  (1  Th.  619),  in  other  words 
not  to  suppress  the  exercise,  by  anyone  who  possessed 
it,  of  a  spiritual  gift,  the  genuineness  of  which  had  been 
acknowledged.  Naturally  this  led  to  certain  practical 
difficulties  such  as  are  dealt  with  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  12, 14. 
There,  while  Paul  admits  the  real  inspiration  of  tho 
Spirit  in  the  utterances  of  those  who  prophesied  or 
spoke  with  tongues,  he  insists  that  the  exercise  of  tho 
gifts  must  be  regulated  by  the  consideration  of  what 
tended  to  edification,  and  that  the  exceptional  gifts 
such  as  speaking  with  tongues  were  not  to  be  valued 
for  their  exceptional  character,  and  indeed  not  even 
to  be  exercised  in  church  meetings  at  all  except  an 
interpreter  were  present,  while  other  directions  are 
given  to  secure  the  decorum  of  the  services. 

Two  types  of  ministry  were  necessarily  present  in 
the  Early  Church,  the  ministry  of  teaching  and  the 
ministry  of  administration.  Both  of  these  were  in 
the  first  instance  charismatic  (p.  643),  that  is,  the  right 
to  exercise  them  depended  on  the  possession  of  spiritual 
gifts.  Naturally  the  charismatic  character  came  out 
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more  prominently  in  the  meetings  for  worship  than  in 
business  meetings. 

Among  those  enumerated  as  set  in  the  Church  by 
God,  wo  have  in  the  lirst  instance  apostles  (Ac.  121-26*). 
The  Gospels  use  tho  term  variously  as  follows.  Mk. 
employs  it  with  reference  to  the  preaching  and  healing 
ministry  in  the  villages.  Elsewhere  ho  speaks  of  the 
Twelve.  Similarly  Mt.,  though  his  use  of  "  apostles  " 
is  even  less  prominent.  Jn.  speaks  of  tho  Twelve, 
never  of  the  apostles.  Luke's  language  conforms  to 
subsequent  usage.  Tho  term,  however,  received  a 
wider  range  of  meaning.  The  ease  of  Paul  was  some 
what  exceptional.  His  direct  call  from  Christ  placed 
him,  all  unworthy  though  ho  felt  himself  to  be,  on  a 
level  with  the  Twelve.  Of  the  wider  use  we  have  the 
following  examples:  Barnabas  (Ac.  1414) ;  probably 
Andronicus  and  Junias  (Rom.  16;) ;  possibly  James 
tl;..  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  lig,  RV,  otherwise  RVm) ; 
Epaphroditua  (Phil.  '2z$) ;  Silas  and  Timothy  (1  Tli. 
26).  In  1  Cor.  15s-7  the  "  Twelve "  and  "  all  the 
apostles"  are  apparently  distinguished.  2  Cor.  1113 
and  Rev.  22  suggest  that  the  number  of  apostles  must 
have  been  somewhat  considerable.  This  is  implied 
in  the  l)ii;<i,-l/(',  where  it  is  presupposed  that  the  churches 
may  receive  visits  from  apostles,  and  precautions  arc 
taken  against  their  being  imposed  on  by  pretenders. 
In  the  larger  sense  the  aposiles  were  apparently  mis 
sionaries  to  the  non-Christian  part  of  the  population. 
The  teachers  presumably  instructed  their  hearers  in 
the  facts  of  tho  Gospel  history  and  in  the  doctrine  and 
ethics  of  Christianity,  and  also  looked  after  the  cate 
chumens.  The  position  of  the  evangelist  is  obscure. 
Perhaps  his  special  function  also  was  to  give  instruction 
in  the  Gospel  history,  and  he  may  have  differed  from 
tho  teacher  simply  in  the  fact  that,  like  the  apostle, 
lie  travelled  about,  whereas  the  teacher  settled  in  a 
particular  church.  On  the  ministry  exercised  by  the 
prophets  see  pp.  (>47f. 

'Those  who  had  gifts  which  qualified  them  to  minister 
as  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  were  naturally  less 
likely  to  iind  their  sphere  in  administration  than  in 
speaking  the  Word.  But  some  had  a  special  charisma 
of  administration,  and  to  them  there  fell  the  duty  of 
attending  to  the  business  side  of  tho  church's  'life. 
In  1  Cor.  1228  Paul  includes  among  the  gifts  he  enumer 
ates,  "governments."  The  word  (kubernesis)  properly 
refers  to  the  steering  of  a  ship,  and  it  means  here  the 
ability  to  guide  the  church  in  its  business  affairs. 
Organising  and  executive  ability  was  just  as  much  a 
gift  as  tho  power  to  prophesy  or  speak  with  tongues. 
Similarly  in  Rom.  128,  in  a  context  which  speaks  of 
"the  gifted,"  he  includes  the  "  proistamenos."  This 
seems  not  to  be  an  official  title  here,  any  more  than 
in  1  Th.  612-15.  It  simply  refers  to  those  who  "  take 
tho  lead  "  in  church  affairs.  They  may,  like  the  house 
hold  of  Stephanas,  which  seems  to  have  held  a  similar 
position  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  IGisf.),  have  sometimes 
consisted  of  the  earliest  converts,  but  whether  early 
or  late  they  would  be  marked  out  by  the  qualities  for 
leadership  that  they  exhibited  in  the  church. 

Bcj'ond  such  vague  references  we  have  no  allusion 
in  the  Pauline  epistles  to  any  office-bearers  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  church  and  the  adminis 
tration  of  its  affairs  till  we  come  to  Phil,  li,  where  wo 
read^  of  "  bishops  and  deacons."  This  is  probably 
Paul's  latest  epistle,  and  the  phrase  indicates  that  the 
organisation  was  hardening  into  definite  shape.  It 
would  be  possible  to  translate  "those  that  have  over 
sight  and  those  that  minister."  The  terms,  however, 
are^more  probably  terms  of  office  than  of  function. 

The  bishops  have  usually  been  identified  with  the 


presbyters,  and  on  strong  grounds.  The  terms  seem 
to  be  used  interchangeably  in  various  passages,  and 
tho  logical  connexion  is  broken  if  a  difference  is  asserted 
(Ac.  I'Oi/.-a,  Tit.  15,7,  probably  1  P.  5if.).  Tho 
bishops  of  1  Tim.  81-7  are  apparently  identical  with 
the  presbyters  of  617-19  ;  and  observe  that  there  \vere 
several  bishops  at  Philippi  (Phil.  li).  So  in  1  Clement 
the  ollice  of  the  deposed  presbyters  is  spoken  of  as 
bishopric.  The  writer  does  not  mention  presbvters 
and  bishops  together  as  if  they  were  distinct,"  but 
passes  freely  from  one  to  the  other.  Early  writers 
also  held  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  originally 
identical.  Space  forbids  any  exposition  or  discussion 
of  the  chief  rival  hypothesis,  the  Hatch-Harnack 
theory,  but  probably  it  should  not  be  preferred. 

We  have,  then,  towards  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
age,  two  orders  in  tho  Church,  the  bishops  or  presbyters, 
and  the  deacons.  At  a  later  point  the  twofold  became 
a  threefold  order  by  the  emergence  of  the  monarchical 
episcopate.  The  threefold  order  as  it  meets  us  in 
Ignatius  (c.  A. p.  1 16)  consisted  of  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  The  bishop  was  the  head  of  the  Christian 
e:n:i\;h  in  a  city,  town,  or  village.  A  plurality  of 
churches  in  a  single  locality  was  unheard  of.  Such  a 
thing  as  diocesan  episcopacy  was  entirely  unknown. 
All  three  orders  existed  in  the  limits  of  a  single  church, 
of  which  tho  bishop  was  the  pastor.  Moreover,  even 
in  Ignatius'  own  time,  the  transition  had  been  only 
partially  accomplished.  If  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
is  genuine,  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  gives  no  indication 
in  it  of  tho  existence  of  the  monarchical  episcopate. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  reference  in  the  letter 
to  a  bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  next  place  tho  vehemence 
with  which  Ignatius  asserts  his  position  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  state  of  things  was  winning  its  way 
only  against  determined  opposition.  At  an  earlier 
period  we  find  no  trace  of  the  monarchical  episcopate, 
except,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  James  at  Jerusalem, 
whose  position  rested  on  blood  relationship  to  our 
Lord,  and  was  quite  exceptional.  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  not  bishops  but  apostolic  delegates.  It  has 
frequently  been  supposed  that  tho  angels  of  the  churches 
in  the  Apocalypse  should  bo  regarded  as  bishops. 
This  view,  though  still  supported  by  Zahn  and  J. 
Weiss,  is  generally  abandoned  (Rev.  12O*).  The  rise 
of  episcopacy  has  been  traced  to  the  apostle  John 
during  his  last  years  in  Asia ;  but  we  have  no  early 
evidence  for  this  view,  and  against  it  we  have  to  set 
the  very  significant  fact  that  Ignatius  never  claims 
apostolic  sanction  for  the  monarchical  episcopate. 
It  is  clear  that  matters  moved  much  more  slowly  in 
some  parts  of  tho  Church  than  in  others.  See  further 
p.  643. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the  relation  of  churches 
to  each  other.  The  most  serious  problem  arose  with 
reference  to  terms  of  intercommunion  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians.  The  general  question  is  dealt 
with  at  length  elsewhere  (pp.  769f.),  but  some  points 
affecting  our  special  subject  may  be  added.  The  inci 
dent  of  Titus  at  Jerusalem  makes  it  plain  that  Paul 
entirely  refused  to  submit  on  the  question  of  principle  ; 
yet,  while  he  vehemently  assorted  the  independence 
of  his  apostleship  and  the  validity  of  the  revelation 
he  had  received,  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  keep 
his  churches  in  touch  with  tho  church  of  Judaea.  He 
did  this  first  of  all  by  consulting  the  apostles  on  the 
question  of  circumcision  and  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
decisions  reached  by  the  church  meeting  at  Jerusalem. 
It  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  term 
"decrees"  used  in  Ac.  164  as  implying  any  right  on 
the  part  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  to  legislate  for 
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the  other  churches.  The  term  need  mean  no  more 
than  resolutions  passed  by  the  meeting ;  and  the  weight 
they  possessed  was  not  conferred  by  any  right  to  com 
mand,  but  by  the  moral  influence  and  authority  of 
the  mother  church,  especially  by  that  church  in  con 
sultation  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  In  another  way 
Paul  displayed  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  churches  of 
his  mission  in  touch  with  the  Jerusalem  church,  by 
the  collection  he  instituted  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem.  The  importance  he  attached  to  it 
was  due  not  simply  to  its  philanthropic  value,  but  to 
its  value  as  a  demonstration  of  the  affection  and  sym 
pathy  entertained  for  the  mother  church  throughout 
the  Pauline  mission.  By  his  visits  to  Jerusalem  also, 
especially  by  his  last  visit  paid  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
he  sought  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  it. 

But  the  churches  were  independent  of  each  other 
and  autonomous.  No  church  possessed  authority  over 
any  other,  nor  was  there  any  central  body  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  various  churches  to  control 
them.  Lest,  however,  this  independence  should  take 
undesirable  forms,  Paul  expressed  a  strong  conviction 
that  local  idiosyncrasies  should  be  curbed  by  deference 
to  the  general  custom  of  the  churches  (1  Cor.  4 17, 
Ili6,  1433,36),  and  he  claims  an  apostolic  authority 
in  a  church  he  has  founded  (1  Cor.  4ig-2i,  5sf.,  Il34b, 
16i  ;  2  Cor.  2g,  108,  132,io  ;  2  Th.  814). 

The  Church  Meetings. — Luke  records  that  the  primi 
tive  community  in  Jerusalem  assembled  in  the  upper 
room  during  the  interval  between  the  Ascension  and 
Pentecost,  and  with  one  accord  continued  steadfastly 
in  prayer.  But  the  same  assembly  appointed  Matthias 
to  the  apostleship  in  place  of  Judas.  After  Pentecost 
Peter  preached  to  the  multitude,  the  converts  were 
baptized,  and  "  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles' 
teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and 
the  prayers."  Too  numerous  now  for  the  upper  room, 
they  held  daily  meetings  in  the  Temple,  broke  bread 
at  home,  and  new  converts  were  added  to  them  daily. 
The  meetings,  accordingly,  had  from  the  first  a  devo 
tional  and  "a  business  side,  and  a  propaganda  was 
zealously  promoted  in  which  the  witness  of  the  apostles 
to  the  Resurrection  was  very  prominent.  As  examples 
of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  church  meeting 
we  have  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  to  regulate  the 
daily  ministration  of  relief  (61-6),  the  discussion  on 
the  case  of  Cornelius  (Ili-i8),  the  sending  of  relief 
from  Antioch  to  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  (1127-30), 
the  separation  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  their  special 
mission  (ISaf.),  the  debate  and  decision  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Law  (164-29) 
which  had  already  been  debated  at  Antioch  (15if.). 
Further  descriptions  of  the  devotional  exercises  are 
to  be  found  in  423-31,  13af.,  1422f.,  207-1 1. 

We  have  much  fuller  information  in  the  epistles. 
Business  was  transacted  at  the  Church  meetings, 
though  their  aim  was  primarily  devotional.  The 
business  might  be  the  appointment  of  officials  ;  the 
exercise  of  discipline ;  the  settlement  of  disputes ; 
communication  with  the  founder,  with  absent  members, 
or  with  other  churches  ;  supplying  the  members  with 
letters  of  commendation,  which  they  could  present 
as  their  credentials  to  other  churches  ;  arrangements 
for  hospitality ;  management  of  finance.  The  devo 
tional  meetings  were  probably  of  two  kinds.  One 
had  lor  its  special  object  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  the  other 
was  devoted  to  the  ministry  of  edification,  exhortation, 
and  common  worship.  We  have  not  sufficient  infor 
mation  to  warrant  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  meetings  were  held.  The  Jewish 
Christians  presumably  kept  the  Sabbath  holy.  Paul 


treats  the  esteem  of  one  day  above  another  as  a  matter 
for  the  individual  conscience  (Rom.  145),  but  ho  also 
considers  the  observance  of  days  and  months  and 
seasons  and  years  as  a  return  to  bondage  under  the 
elemental  spirits  (Gal.  4gf.),  and  places  the  Sabbath 
on  a  level  with  a  feast  day  or  new  moon,  concerning 
which  none  should  submit  to  be  censured  by  another 
(Col.  2i6).  In  the  Pauline  mission  Sabbath  observance 
probably  fell  rapidly  into  abeyance.  Wo  have  little 
evidence  for  any  sanctity  attributed  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week  (Ac.  207  is  not  certain,  1  Cor.  162  still 
less  so)  until  we  come  to  the  Apocalypse,  where  "  the 
Lord's  day"  (Rev.  lio)  probably  means  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  Resurrection  rather  than  the  Day  of  the 
Lord.  The  Eucharist  was  connected  with  a  meal  or 
love-feast.  It  presented,  as  in  a  sacred  drama,  the 
death  of  the  Lord's  body,  the  shedding  of  His  blood. 
It  looked  back  to  the  past,  for  it  was  done  in  memory 
of  Him  ;  it  looked  forward  to  the  future,  for  it  was  to 
be  repeated  till  He  returned  ;  but  it  was  also  a  present 
experience  of  communion  with  the  living  Lord,  and  it 
set  forth  the  union  of  His  members  in  Him. 

At  other  meetings  the  service  included  prayers, 
hymns,  reading,  and  addresses.  The  prayers  were 
probably  for  the  most  part  spontaneous.  Fixed  forms 
of  prayer,  apart  from  the  Lord's  prayer,  would  not 
be  so  congenial  in  the  period  of  the  first  enthusiasm. 
When,  in  harmony  with  the  law  which  regulates  such 
religious  movements,  the  Corybantic  phenomena  began 
to  die  out  and  the  worship  became  quieter,  more 
orderly,  less  spontaneous,  the  use  of  fixed  forms  bo- 
came  easier.  Psalms  were  sung,  but  also  Christian 
hymns.  Some  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Apocalypse, 
though  we  must  not  reckon  among  them  such  as  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  action  of  the  book  that 
they  must  have  been  composed  for  their  present  posi 
tion.  Eph.  014  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  early 
Christian  hymn.  The  hymns  quoted  in  Lk.  1 46-55* 
68-79,  214,29-32,  were  probably  used  in  Christian 
worship,  though  such  use  is  not  explicitly  recorded. 
The  OT  was  read,  and,  presumably  at  an  early  period, 
narratives  about  Christ  and  collections  of  His  sayings. 
These  would  naturally  rank  in  authority  with  the  OT. 
But  other  Christian  writings,  as  yet  uncanonical,  were 
also  read  ;  in  particular,  letters  received  by  the  church 
or  letters  communicated  by  another  church.  As 
examples  we  have  the  letter  from  the  Council  of  Jeru 
salem,  most  of  the  epistles,  the  Apocalypse. 

The  addresses  covered  a  considerable  range.  Teach 
ing  was  given  as  to  the  leading  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  ethics,  apolo 
getics,  in  particular  the  proof,  especially  from  the  OT, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Such  teaching  would 
be  given  for  the  most  part  in  a  matter  of  fact  way, 
not  in  ecstasy. 

The  prophets  were  inspired  preachers  ;  they  spoke 
as  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  or  exhorting, 
but  also  giving  new  revelations  or  predicting  the  future. 
Paul  speaks  of  them  as  reading  the  secrets  of  men's 
hearts,  which  points  to  a  kind  of  clairvoyant  faculty 
possessed  and  exercised  by  them.  He  appeals  to  this 
as  one  of  the  convincing  signs  to  the  outside  world  of 
God's  presence  in  the  Church.  Apparently  they  spoke 
sometimes  in  an  ecstasy.  Yet  the  individual  conscious 
ness  seems  not  to  have  been  in  abeyance  nor  the  prophet 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  self-control.  The  former  is 
shown  by  the  contrast  with  the  gift  of  tongues  (1  Cor. 
14).  Paul  says  that  if  he  prays  in  a  tongue,  his  spirit 
prays  but  his  understanding  is  barren  (14).  In  other 
words,  unless  the  person  who  possesses  the  gift  of 
tongues  possesses  also  the  power  of  interpretation,  not 
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only  is  what  he  says  unintelligible  to  the  hearers,  but 
it  is  unintelligible  also  to  himself.  It  ia  indeed  a 
religious  exercise  in  which  he  is  engaged,  his  spirit 
prays  to  God,  but  no  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  the  speaker ;  it  is  all  incoherent  rhapsody  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  though  probably  Paul  would  have 
considered  that  the  utterances  did  bear  an  intelligible 
moaning  in  themselves.  The  prophet's  utterance",  on 
the  contrary,  while  it  may  have  been  excited  and  abovo 
his  normal  level,  was  yet  intelligible  both  to  the  prophet 
and  to  his  hearers,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed 
the  power  which  Paul  asserts  for  it  of  edifying  the 
church.  It  is  also  clear  that  he  retained  his  power  of 
self-control.  Paul  points  out  that  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets,  so  that  the 
prophet  can  restrain  his  impulse  to  speak  when  someone 
else  is  speaking,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  can  cease 
his  utterance  when  another  prophet  receives  a  revela 
tion  as  he  is  speaking  (1429-32).  The  prophets  seem, 
as  a  rule,  to  have  remained  in  their  own  societies, 
though  we  have  several  instances  in  the  NT  of  prophets 
going  from  church  to  church,  and  at  a  later  period 
tin's  appears  to  have  been  common. 

Great  difficulty  is  created  by  the  phenomenon  known 
as  speaking  with  tongues,  of  which  we  read  in  1  Cor. 
and   in    Ac.     The    term    "speaking    with    tongues" 
(glossolalia)  is  not  used  by  Paul;    he  speaks  of  "a 
tongue,"  "  tongues,"  "kinds  of  tongues."     Some  take 
the  word  "tongue"  in  its  physiological  sense.     The 
utterance    is,   so   far    as    the    speaker   is    concerned, 
mere  tongue-speech  ;  the  man  himself  does  not   par 
ticipate  through  emotion,  intellect,  or  will ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  real  speaker,  and  uses  the  organs  of  speech 
as  His  instrument.     In  1  Cor.  14g,  it  is  true,  "  tongue  " 
is  used  in  the  literal  sense,  but  this  does  not  govern 
the  interpretation  of  other  instances  in  the  chapter. 
Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact,  for  the  speech  uttered  by 
the  tongue  in  9  is  "  easy  to  bo  understood,"  whereas 
glossolalia    was    unintelligible.     The    literal    sense    is 
therefore  excluded  elsewhere  in  the  chapter,  as  it  is 
by  the  fact  that  the  plural  "  tongues  "  is  used  when 
the  gift  is   exercised   by  a  single  individual   (5f.,i8) 
and  by  the  mention  of  "kinds  of  tongues."     Another 
view  is  that   "tongue"   boars  the   sense   "archaic" 
or  "unusual  expression."     The  word   was  used  with 
this  technical  meaning,  but,  apart  from  the  improba 
bility  of  such  use  in  Christian  terminology,  it  does  not 
satisfy     the    conditions.      These    archaic     utterances 
would  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  had  the 
requisite  philological  knowledge,  their  obscurity  was 
due  simply  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  obsolete  language 
employed.     The  utterances  at  Corinth  impressed  the 
hearers  as  quite  unintelligible  in  themselves  ;    if  they 
were  not  recognised   to  be  inspired  they  seemed   in 
coherent  gibberish,  the  ravings  of  the  demented.     It 
is  not  clear  why  archaic  phraseology  should  have  been 
specially  produced  by  the  ecstatic  condition,  nor  how  it 
conduced  to  the  speaker's  edification.     Nor  is  the  use 
of  the  singular  easy  to  understand;  to  "  speak  in  a 
tongue ' '  would  mean  to  utter  a  single  archaic  expression 
The  popular  view  is  that  the  gift  conferred  the 
ability  to  speak  foreign  languages.     This  is  no  doubt 
what  is  described  as  happening  at  Pentecost  (Ac.  26-i  i). 
But  it   is  not  what  the  gift   meant  at  Corinth      In 
L  Cor.  14a  it  is  described  as  speech  to  God  and  not  to 
men,  for  no  man  understands  ;   but  a  foreign  language 
would  be  understood  by  hearers  who  spoke  it,  as  the 
speech  of  the  apostles  was  understood  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost.     Corinth,  as  a  seaport,  was  in  this  respect 
like  Jerusalem,  that  many  languages  were  represented 
there.    Moreover,  in  rof.  Paul  uses  foreign  languages 


to  illustrate  the  tongues  :  they  cannot,  therefore,  mean 
the  same  thing.  Nor  does  the  description  suggest 
foreign  languages.  Possibly,  however,  the  word  may 
mean  "  language,"  in  the  sense  of  an  angelic,  not  a 
human  language.  Paul  has  spoken  in  13i  of  the 
"  tongues  of  angels,"  and  we  have  a  noteworthy  parallel 
in  the  case  of  Job's  daughters  (p.  844).  In  such  a 
language  a  man  might  speak  to  God,  and  by  the  exer 
cise  feel  that  his  spirit  was  edified.  It  is  also  assumed 
that  the  "  tongue  "  has  a  meaning,  for  it  conveys 
meaning  to  God,  and  a  man  with  the  requisite  gift 
can  interpret  it  to  the  church.  The  use  of  the  term 
'  tongue  "  for  angelic  tongue  is  rather  strange,  and 
some  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  statement  in  138  that 
tongues  will  cease.  But  the  meaning  is  that  these 
sporadic  intermittent  phenomena  will  cease,  not  that 
in  the  next  world  the  angelic  tongue  will  not  be  spoken. 
This  view,  perhaps,  best  suits  Paul's  language.  Tho 
actual  utterances  were  probably  such  as  wo  find  in 
the  magical  texts,  strings  of  words  of  strange  forma 
tion  and  meaningless,  but  reminiscent  of  real,  especially 
foreign,  words  (e.g.  Hebrew).  Possibly  1  Cor.  13i 
pictures  the  form  it  took,  "not  as  a  low-voiced  stam 
mering,  but  as  shouting,  sometimes  dully  resounding, 
sometimes  piercing  and  shrill "  (Harnack,  Exp.,  May 
2,  p.  393).  Similar  phenomena  were  known  in  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  They  recur  in  revivalist  and 
other  movements  ;  the  Camisards  and  the  Irvingitea 
are  well-known  examples.  In  estimating  the  light 
these  throw  on  the  NT  phenomena,  their  secondary, 
imitative  character  must  not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Ac.  26-n  really  repre 
sents  the  original  tradition.  There  is  no  hint  in  the 
rest  of  the  narrative  or  elsewhere  in  Ac.  that  foreign 
languages  were  spoken,  and  the  account  in  Ac.  2  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  Jewish  belief  that  the  Law 
was  uttered  not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  all  nations 
in  their  languages.  Pentecost  commemorated  the 
lawgiving  ;  a  Christian  application  of  this  legend  was 
accordingly  not  unnatural,  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed 
in  all  languages.  The  number  of  languages  actually 
necessary  is  of  course  much  smaller  than  the  list  of 
nationalities  would  indicate.  If  foreign  languages  were 
spoken,  the  suggestion,  made  independently  by  A. 
Wright  and  D.  Walker,  deserves  consideration:  that 
under  the  stimulus  of  religious  excitement,  foreign 
expressions  heard  long  before  were  called  up  from  the 
subconsciousness.  There  are  well-known  parallels. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  how  Paul  refuses  to  admit 
what  seemed  the  inevitable  inference  from  his  own 
recognition  that  the  "gifts"  were  bestowed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Tho  primitive  Church  saw  the  evidence  of 
the  Spirit's  presence  chiefly  in  tho  spiritual  phenomena 
such  as  speaking  with  tongues.  Though  Paul  was 
himself  exceptionally  gifted  in  this  way,  he  transformed 
the  whole  conception.  Without  denying  that  the 
Spirit  was  manifested  in  the  gifts,  he  reduced  them  to 
a  subordinate  place,  and  saw  the  Spirit's  highest 
activity  not  in  the  abnormal  or  exceptional,  but  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  Christian  temper  in  ordinary  life 
and  the  performance  of  commonplace  moral  duties. 

Discipline. — The  Master's  rule  as  to  wrongs  inflicted 
by  one  brother  on  another  is  given  in  Mt.  1815-17. 
In  its  present  form  this  passage  may  reflect  later 
usage,  and  clearly  it  gives  the  rule  followed  in  the 
Jewish  Christian  Church.  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
(Ac.  5i-u)  were  punished  with  death  for  lying  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  is  often  thought  that  Paul  demanded 
from  the  church  of  Corinth  a  similar  punishment  to 
be  pronounced  on  the  man  who  had  taken  his  father's 
wife  (1  Cor.  5*).  The  church  is  "to  deliver  such  a 
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one  unto  Satan  for  tho  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  tho 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
Many   believe  that  a  sentence  of  death  is  intended. 
This  is  favoured  by  tho  extreme  solemnity  and  do- 
libcratcncss  of  the  action  enjoined.     Tho  destruction 
of  the  flesh  may  mean  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 
Moreover    Satan   was    regarded   as   having   authority 
in  the  realm  of  disease  (Lk.  13i6)  and  death  (Meb.  214). 
It  is  more  likely  that  excommunication  is  intended. 
The  flesh,  in  Paul,  constantly  stands  not  for  the  physical 
organism,  but  for  the  sinful  principle  ;   had  ho  meant 
the  former,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  say 
"the   destruction   of   the   body."      Excommunication 
scema   to  be  contemplated  elsewhere  in   tho   passage 
(2,13).     We  have  no  certain  example  of  the  phrase  as 
a  formula  of  excommunication  in  the  synagogue  or  the 
early  Church.     But  Satan  was  regarded  as  tho  god  of 
this  world  (2  Cor.  44,  cf.  Jn.  l-iso),  and  in  1  Jn.  5ig 
we  read,    "  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  one," 
while  1  Jn.  5x8  says  that  the  evil  cne  cannot  touch 
him  who  is  begotten  of  God.     When  a  man  is  thrust 
out   of   the   Church   ho  is   expelled   from   sanctuary, 
driven   into   the   devil's   domain.      This   exposure   to 
spiritual  peril  and  exclusion  from  salvation  is  expected 
to  work  on  him  to  such  an  extent  that  his  sinful  nature 
will  be  destroyed  and  his  spirit  saved  at  the  Second 
Coming.     Hitherto    the   community   has   upheld   tho 
offender,  and  the  awful  character  of  his  sin  has  not 
been  brought  home  to  him.     If  ho  is  made  spiritually 
homeless  he  will  realise  its  heinousness,  and  fear  and 
remorse   will   drive  him   to   penitence.     It  is   argued 
that  to   send   the  man   back  into  the  world  would 
strengthen    rather   than   destroy   his   sinful   passions. 
This  is  dubious  ;    tho  solemn  act  of  excommunication 
with  all  that  it  was  believed  to  involve,  would  strike 
terror  into  him.     Moreover,  what  is  the  relation  be 
tween  the  death  penalty  and  the  salvation  of  the  spirit 
at  the  Farousia  ?     If  the  dread  of  death  effected  the 
man's  reform,  would  the  sentence  need  to  be  carried 
out  ?     If  it  is  said  that  remission  would  lead  to  relapse, 
relapse  would  mean  that  there  was  no  real  reform. 
Is,  then,  tho  actual  death   the  means  of  salvation  ? 
But  could  Paul  have  imagined  this  ?     If  the  sinful 
principle  were  identical  with  tho  body,  physical  death 
might  involve  freedom  from  sin.      But  it  would  be 
grotesque    to    suppose    Paul    arguing,    not    to    say 
acting,  on  these   lines.     He   certainly  did   not    look 
for  salvation  either  in  asceticism  or  in  death  ;  this, 
no  less  than  the  view  that  it  came  through  the  Law 
(Gal.  22i),  would  make  the  death  of  Christ  gratuitous. 
Nor  will  sober  exegesis  have  anything  to  do  with  so 
speculative  a  suggestion  as  that  the  man  when  freed 
from  the  temptation  of  his  physical  nature  could  repent 
in  the  next  world  and  be  saved.     Excommunication 
seems  to  be  intended  in  1  Tim.  120,  where  the  writer, 
speaking  of  those  who  have  made  shipwreck  concerning 
the  faith,  says  :    "Of  whom  is  Hymenaous  and  Alex 
ander  ;  whom  I  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  might 
be  taught  not  to  blaspheme."   Paul  commands  the  Thcs- 
salonians  to  withdraw  themselves  "  from  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition 
which  they  received  of  us."     In  1  Cor.  5n  he  forbids 
the  readers  to  keep  company  with  anyone  who  bears 
the  Christian  name  but  is  "a  fornicator,  or  covetous, 
or  an  idolater,  or  a  reviler,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  ex 
tortioner."     Titus  is  bidden  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  heretical  man  who  persists  in  his   heresy  after  a 
second  warning  (Tit.  3io,  cf.  2  Tim.  2i6-i8).     In  2  Jn. 
i  of.  the  Church  is  forbidden  to  render  hospitality  or 
give  any  greeting  to  those  who  do  not  bring  the  true 
teaching. 


In  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person,  Paul  wished  the 
sentence  to  bo  pronounced  by  the  church  with  his 
co-operation.  But  oilier  passages  show  that  ho  was 
conscious  of  the  right  and  the  power  to  exercise  disci 
pline  by  his  own  authority  (1  Cor.  4i8-2i,  2  Cor.  132, 10). 
Where  the  church  acts,  the  will  of  the  majority  (2  Cor. 
2o  »tg. )  is  accepted,  and  in  this  instance  Paul  is  willing 
to  accept  the  punishment  for  the  wrong  done  him, 
though  ho  obviously  does  not  regard  it  as  adequate, 
and  now  pleads  with  tho  church  to  console  the  offender 
(2  Cor.  25-11),  assuring  it  also  that  he  too  has  forgiven 
him. 

Social  and  Ethical  Problems.— Tho  new  religion 
naturally  created  problems  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  Church  and  tho  Christian  stood  to  the  State  and 
society.  The  relations  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Church  aro  sufficiently  dealt  with  elsewhere  (pp.  610, 
631,  774f.).  Tho  social  problems,  however,  call  for 
Korne  discussion. 

(a)  Slavery. — At  certain  points  in  particular  the 
social  problems  raised  by  the  new  religion  meet  us 
in  the  NT  and  provide  us  with  illustrations  of  what 
has  just  been  said.  We  must  remember  in  this  con 
nexion  the  flood  of  enthusiasm  which  swept  through 
tho  early  Christian  communities  ;  the  brotherly  love 
which  made  all  Christians  feel  themselves  bound  to 
each  other  by  tho  closest  possible  tie  ;  the  unsettling 
influences  of  the  Paulino  doctrines  of  freedom  and 
equality,  of  the  cancelling  of  social  and  even  natural 
distinctions  in  Christ.  These  revolutionary  principles 
naturally  made  tho  problem  of  slavery  acute.  The 
Gospel  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  captive  ;  it  taught 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  tho  brotherhood  of  man  ; 
loyalty  to  Christ  took  precedence  of  the  closest  bond 
of  blood  ;  every  Christian  was  bound  to  see  a  brother 
in  his  fellow-Christian.  The  Gospel  appealed  with 
special  power  to  the  destitute,  the  broken-hearted,  tho 
outcast,  and  the  slave.  Slaves  probably  formed  a 
large  proportion  in  the  Gentile  Church,  and  where  the 
masters  were  converted,  slaves  would  often  follow  their 
example.  In  such  cases  tho  slave  might  presume  on 
his  Christianity  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  God  would 
pass  over  his  misconduct  or  his  slackness  (Col.  325). 
Slaves  who  met  with  their  masters  on  equal  terms  in 
the  church,  especially  where  the  slave  outshone  the 
master  in  spiritual  gifts,  might  find  it  difficult  to  main 
tain  at  home  the  appropriate  submissiveness  and 
obedience.  The  NT  writers  (Eph.  65-7,  Col.  322-25, 
1  Tim.  6if.,  Tit.  2gL,  1  P.  2i8-2o)  emphatically  enjoin 
strict  and  prompt  obedience,  hearty  service  as  faith 
fully  rendered  as  if  the  master's  eye  was  upon  thorn, 
due  respect  to  masters  whether  unbelievers  or  Chris 
tians,  honesty,  patience  in  the  endurance  of  wrong. 
No  doubt  tho  main  motive  is  that  such  conduct  is 
right  in  itself.  But  it  is  also  urged  that  it  is  a  duty 
owed  by  tho  slave  to  his  Lord,  that  retribution  for 
misdeeds  and  reward  for  fidelity  will  certainly  be  be 
stowed  by  God,  and  that  Christianity  should  not  bo 
discredited  by  the  slave's  shortcomings.  And  Paul 
had  probably  in  mind  the  same  principles,  which 
guided  his  handling  of  the  Christian's  relation  to  the 
State,  that  everything  should  be  done  to  dispel  tho 
suspicion  that  the  Gospel  was  undermining  the  fabric 
of  society.  Accordingly  he  gives  no  countenance  to 
any  movement  towards  emancipation  from  the  side 
of  the  slave,  nor  does  he  even  urge  it  on  the  masters. 
On  the  contrary,  he  sends  back  the  slave  Onesimus 
to  his  master  Philemon,  in  a  letter  exquisite  for  its 
tact  and  delicacy,  reminding  Philemon  how  much  ho 
owes  him,  commending  the  converted  runaway  to 
him,  "  no  longer  n,s  a  slave,  but  more  than  a  slave,  a 
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brother  beloved ;  "  yet  not  asking  for  emancipation, 
though  he  seems  to  hint  at  it  in  the  words  "  knowing 
that  thou  wilt  do  even  beyond  what'  I  say  "  (Phm.  21). 
Many  think  that  in  1  Cor.  1-zi  Paul  exhorts  the  slave 
not  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  emancipation. 
His  general  principle  is  that  Christians  should  abide, 
as  they  are.  If  he  really  wished  the  slave  to  refuse 
emancipation  we  may  excuse  the  advice,  with  which 
we  can  hardly  agree,  by  his  expectation  of  Christ's 
speed}'  return,  when  slavery  would  cease,  and  by  his 
principle  that  the  Christian  should  accept  his  position 
as  Divinely  appointed.  But  the  tense  of  the  Gr. 
verb  is  unfavourable  to  the  sense  "go  on  using  your 
present  position.''  And  would  Paul,  who  knew  the 
moral  horrors,  the  infamous  atrocities  to  which  slaves 
were  exposed,  helpless  victims  as  they  were  of  their 
owner's  cruelty,  helpless  ministers  to  his  lusts,  have 
pushed  his  principle  to  so  perilous  an  extreme  ? 

(1)  Women. — A  similar  problem  was  raised  with 
respect  to  women.  We  can  see  from  1  Cor.  11 2-1 6 
that  there  was  a  tendency  at  Corinth  to  carry  the  prin 
ciple  of  Christian  liberty  and  equality  to  its  extreme 
consequences  here  as  in  other  relationships.  The 
"  emancipated "  woman  wished  to  throw  aside  the 
veil,  the  sign  of  her  inferiority,  and  to  pray  and 
prophesy  in  the  assemblies  with  bare  head  like  a  man. 
Paul  opposes  this,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  practical 
ground  that  for  Christian  women  to  outrage  the  con 
ventions  of  respectable  society  would  at  once  stamp 
Christianity  as  breaking  the  fences  to  the  natural 
modesty  of  her  sex,  and  thus  hinder  its  progress ; 
partly  because  he  apprehended  danger  to  them  from 
the  angels  if  they  ventured  on  these  exercises  without 
the  protection  of  a  veil  (llio*)  ;  partly  because  he 
really  regarded  woman  as  naturally  inferior  to  man. 
Elsewhere  (Gal.  828),  it  is  true,  he  rises  to  the  level 
of  the  full  Christian  principle  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there 
can  be  no  male  and  female.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes.  The  Jews 
held  marriage  in  honour,  and  the  NT  betrays  no 
sympathy  with  any  tendency  to  forbid  it.  It  is  false 
teachers  who  do  this  (1  Tim.  43).  A  tendency  to  exalt 
celibacy  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  Rev.  144,  and  Paul 
preferred  the  unmarried  state.  But  he  can  think  and 
speak  of  marriage  in  the  loftiest  way  (Eph.  522-33), 
and  this  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  study  the 
specific  discussion  in  1  Cor.  7.  There  he  is  dealing 
with  a  series  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the  church, 
not  writing  a  dissertation  on  marriage.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  might  suggest  that  he  had  no  higher  concep 
tion  of  marriage  than  that  it  was  a  second-best  safe 
guard  against  impurity.  It  is  nevertheless  surprising 
that  the  more  ideal  aspects  are  here  omitted.  His 
attitude  is  dominated  to  some  extent  by  his  eschatology. 
The  interval  that  is  to  elapse  before  the  return  of 
Christ  is  short,  the  woes  of  the  Messiah  are  at  hand. 
Those  who  are  free  from  family  ties  will  do  well  to 
maintain  their  freedom  and  be  spared  the  agony  of 
seeing  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  they  love.  'The 
same  expectation  is  probably  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  speak  of  marriage  as  the  appointed  means  for  con 
tinuing  the  race.  The  new  condition  of  things  would 
soon  be  ushered  in,  in  which  they  would  neither  marry 
nor  give  in  marriage.  Partly,  however,  Paul's  own 
idiosyncrasy  finds  expression  here.  Superior  to  the 
physical  need  which  finds  its  lawful  satisfaction  in 
marriage,  he  wished  that  all  men  might  be  as  himself. 
But  he  recognises  that  this  is  his  individual  gift,  and 
that  many  are  not  constituted  as  he  is.  For  them 
marriage  is  the  only  safe  course ;  and  marriage  must 
be  rea!  marriage.  It  is  morally  perilous  to  practise 


abstinence,  except  for  n  brief  period,  and  then  only  for 
prayer.  A  woman  is  not  to  leave  her  husband  ;  but, 
if  she  does  so,  she  must,  not  contract  a  new  union, 
nor  must  tho  husband  leave  his  wife.  In  the  case 
of  a  mixed  marriage,  v.-hero  the  heathen  is  -willing  to 
continue  the  relationship,  the  Christian  is  not  to  dis 
solve  it ;  but  if  the  heathen  breaks  it  off,  the  Christian 
must  not  seek  to  prevent  the  separation  in  the  hope 
of  saving  the  heathen  partner  by  this  irritating  per 
tinacity.  If  a  husband  dies,  his  widow  is  free  to 
marry  again,  but  only  a  Christian,  and  she  would  do 
better  to  remain  a  widow.  The  most  difficult  problem 
is  raised  by  the  section  on  virgins  (25-38).  Here 
Paul  is  apparently  dealing  not  with  the  relationship  of 
father  and  daughter,  but  with  a  "  spiritual  marriage  " 
(pp.  839f.). 

(c)  Asceticism  in  Diet. — The  false  teaching  at  Colossae 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  seek  to  regulate  relations 
between  tho  sexes,  but  it  inculcated  asceticism  with 
reference  to  food  arid  drink  (Col.  2i6).  It  was  char 
acterised  by  severity  to  the  body ;  its  ordinances 
were:  "Handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch"  (22i). 
These  prohibitions  Paul  repudiates  as  belonging  to 
tho  realm  of  the  elemental  spirits,  from  which  the 
Christians  had  escaped  by  their  death  with  Christ 
(£20),  and  into  which  they  ought  not  to  sink  back. 

A  similar  question  arose  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
was  discussed  by  Paul  in  Rom.  14.  There  was  a  class 
of  scrupulous  persons,  whom  ho  calls  "  weak,"  who 
would  eat  no  flesh  and  apparently  drink  no  wine. 
Another  class,  spoken  of  as  the  "  strong,"  despised 
the  scruples  of  the  weak.  Tho  weak,  in  their  turn, 
judged  the  strong  as  less  religious  than  themselves. 
What  were  the  opinions  on  which  the  weak  brethren 
acted  ?  Is  Paul  dealing  with  the  question  of  eating 
meats  offered  to  idols  ?  He  uses  the  same  word, 
"the  weak,"  as  in  1  Cor.  S-10,  and  gives  the  same 
advice,  that  no  Christian  should  by  his  liberty  destroy 
the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died.  The  language  in 
the  two  discussions  is  also  similar.  But  this  amounts 
to  very  little.  In  both  cases  unity  was  imperilled 
by  strained  relations,  and  Paul  would  naturally  give 
the  same  advice.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  idol 
feasts,  or  to  the  possibility  that  meat  purchased  in 
the  market  might  have  been  offered  to  idols.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  "  the  weak  "  belonged  to  the  Judaizing 
party,  who  regarded  the  Levitical  laws  as  to  clean 
and  unclean  meats  as  still  binding.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  probably  have  been  associated  with  views  on 
circumcision  and  other  matters,  which  Paul  would 
have  treated  less  mildly  than  he  treats  the  views  of 
"  the  weak."  And  the  abstinence  is  not  simply  from 
unclean  meats,  but  from  all  meats  whatsoever.  To 
be  a  Jew  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  vegetarian. 
Besides,  the  Law  did  not  prohibit  wine,  so  that  in 
neither  particular  is  the  description  applicable  to 
strict  Jews.  The  practices  are  therefore  best  ex 
plained  as  due  to  an  ascetic  tendency.  Such  a  form 
of  asceticism  might  easily  arise  out  of  tendencies  that 
are  constantly  reappearing,  and  that  were  later  very 
prominent  in  certain  forms  of  Gnosticism.  There  is 
no  need  to  postulate  any  particular  external  influence 
(e.g.  Essene)  to  account  for  their  presence  in  the  Roman 
church. 

(d)  Meat  Offered  to  Idols. — Among  the  practical  prob 
lems  which  contact  with  the  heathen  environment 
forced  upon  Christians  was  that  of  meat  offered  to 
idols.  It  met  them  at  several  points.  The  flesh  that 
remained  was  frequently  sold  in  the  meat  market. 
The  purchaser  knew  nothing  of  its  origin,  unless  he 
could  institute  inquiries,  and  even  then  there  was  a 
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risk  that  he  might  be  misled.  There  was  therefore  a 
danger  that  meat  bought  for  his  own  use,  or  eaten  at 
the  house  of  another,  had  been  consecrated  to  an  idol. 
If,  then,  the  idol  was  a  real  spiritual  power,  such  meat 
was  infected  with  his  evil  energy,  and  the  Christian 
was  in  danger  of  falling  under  his  dominion.  But, 
quite  apart  from  this,  social  life,  and  especially  the 
club-feasts,  involved  dedication  of  food  to  idols,  and 
the  question  was  whether  the  consistent  profession 
of  Christianity  did  not  involve  a  break  with  social 
life  altogether.  The  problem  receives  special  dis 
cussion  in  1  Cor.  in  reply  to  the  church  letter.  The 
majority  of  the  church  apparently  was  in  favour  of 
the  more  liberal  course  on  the  ground  of  their  spiritual 
insight.  Since  they  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing, 
eating  meat  offered  to  idols  was  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference.  The  non-existent  has  no  virus  with 
which  to  infect  the  participant  in  what  is  devoted 
to  it.  Paul  first  criticises  the  basis  of  their  action. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  superior  knowledge,  the  guidance 
of  life  by  it  tends  to  make  a  man  feel  a  superior  person  ; 
it  fills  him  with  conceit,  which  is  an  anti-social  force. 
These  questions  must  be  settled  by  love.  The  rule 
of  life  is  not  to  be  individual  self-gratification,  but  the 
development  of  the  community. 

Apparently  the  church  letter  had  asserted  that  all 
have  knowledge,  and  are  aware  that  an  idol  is  nothing 
(1  Cor.  87).     Paul  reminds  them  that  this  knowledge 
is  not  possessed  by  all.     For,  in  spite  of  a  theoretic 
recognition  of  the  idol's  non-existence,  the  old  relation 
ship   still  works  so  powerfully  that,   when  they  eat 
meat  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  an  idol,  they  cannot 
treat  it  as  ordinary  meat,  but  as  meat  tainted  by  its 
heathen  consecration.     They  cannot  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  old  associations.     Apparently  examples 
of  Christians  participating  in  banquets  at  an  idol's 
temple  were  known  to  Paul.     Possibly  it  was  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  weak  brother  would  be  edified 
(10  mg.),  i.e.  ho  would  be  educated  out  of  his  narrow 
ness.     Paul  retorts :    "  Yes,  edified  to  the  ruin  of  his 
soul."     It  has  been  argued  by  J.  Weiss  that  10 1-22 
is  from  a  different  letter  than  8,  1623-33,  the  former 
handling  the  problem  much  more  radically  than  the 
latter  by  its  strict  prohibition  of  food  offered  to  idols. 
In  ch.  8  Paul  seems  to  adopt  the  standpoint  that,  since 
an  idol  is  a  nonentity,  eating  of  meat  sacrificed  to  it 
is  intrinsically  indifferent,  but  should  be  avoided  if 
the  conscience  of  the  scrupulous  is  likely  to  be  injured 
by   carrying   this  knowledge   of   the  idol's   nonentity 
into  practice.     In   10i-22,  however,  he  introduces  a 
new  thought,  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  demons,  and  therefore  were  intrinsically  harmful, 
since  the  table  of  Christ  and  the  table  of  demons  wero 
radically  incompatible.     In  23-33  he  seems  to  revert 
to  the  standpoint  of  8.     But  there  is  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  taking  the  chapters  as  they  stand  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  same  epistle.     In  8   Paul  deals 
with  the  problem  from  the  presuppositions  of  the  liberal 
section.     An  idol  is  nothing,  therefore  no  defilement 
can  come  from  idol  sacrifice.     Very  good,  but  what 
if  this  principle  leads  you  to  eat  idol  food,  and  others 
who  do  not  share  your  intellectual  illumination  are 
encouraged   to   do   so  ?     They   are   not   emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  old  associations,  and  there 
fore  while  they  may  not  be  damaged  by  the  intrinsic 
mischief  of  the  food,  they  violate  their  conscience  and 
thus   are   spiritually   ruined.     You   must  waive  your 
rights  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  just  as  I  waive  my 
apostolic  rights  to  maintenance  (ch.  9).     But  is  it  truo 
that  idol  food  is  so  harmless  as  you  assert  ?     An  idol 


is  nothing,  and,  were  that  all,  your  standpoint  would 
be  intellectually  justified.  But  behind  the  lifeless 
block  there  works  a  living  power  of  evil ;  the  sacrifices 
go  to  the  demons.  And  since  the  sacrificial  banquet  is 
a  communion  feast,  participation  in  an  idolatrous  feast 
involves  those  who  partake  of  it  in  communion  with 
demons.  This  means  that  the  Christian  who  acts  in 
this  way  tries  to  combine  two  fundamentally  incom 
patible  things,  communion  with  Christ  and  communion 
with  demons,  with  the  one  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  with 
the  other  in  an  idol  banquet.  But  the  question  then 
arises :  if  the  idol  sacrifice  is  infected  with  demoniacal 
virus,  is  it  not  best  to  abstain  from  meat  altogether, 
since  part  of  the  sacrificial  victim  is  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  market,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  anyone 
who  purchases  meat  there  can  avoid  meat  that  has 
thus  come  from  the  temple  ?  Paul  escapes  by  a 
robust  common  sense,  what  was  a  very  obvious  infer 
ence  from  his  own  principles.  Meat  in  itself  is  quite 
harmless  food,  for  the  earth  belongs  to  God,  not  to 
the  demons.  In  the  moat  market  you  are  away  from 
the  temple  sphere.  The  meat  is  not  eaten  as  a  re 
ligious  rite,  as  in  the  other  case,  but  as  common  food. 
So  buy  it  without  fear.  And  if  you  are  invited  to  a 
meal  act  in  the  same  way,  unless  you  are  notified  by 
your  host  or  someone  who  is  present  that  the  meat  has 
been  offered  in  sacrifice.  In  that  case  abstain  for 
the  sake  of  the  other's  conscience. 

It  may  be  thought  surprising  that  Paul  makes  no 
reference  to  the  decrees  of  Ac.  1629*,  where  the  Gen 
tiles  addressed  are  required  to  abstain  from  things 
sacrificed  to  idols.  That  passage,  however,  is  of  un 
certain  text  and  interpretation  (pp.  793f.),  and  it  is  pos 
sible  that  the  decrees  are  purely  ethical  and  require 
abstinence  from  idolatry,  fornication,  and  murder  (so 
G.  Resch  and  Harnack).  If  the  generally  accepted 
text  and  interpretation  are  retained,  various  alterna 
tives  are  possible.  Paul  may  have  been  ignorant  of 
tho  decrees,  if  Luke  has  misdated  them,  or  he  may 
have  felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  consider  them 
binding  on  the  Corinthian  Church.  In  Rev.  £20  tho 
prophetess  Jezebel  teaches  "  to  commit  fornication 
and  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols."  Here  the  phrase  is 
quite  unambiguous,  but  the  passage  contains  no  attack 
on  Paul. 

Literature. — See  the  bibliography  appended  to  the 
article  on  "  The  Apostolic  Age."  The  following  may 
be  added :  Lightfoot,  The  Christian  Ministry  ; 
Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Church 
(Harnack  translated  this  into  German,  with  im 
portant  additions)  ;  Harnack,  Die  Lehre  der  Zicolf 
Apostel,  Sources  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  The  Ex 
pansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries2, 
The  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  in  the  First 
Two  Centuries ;  Loening,  Gemeindeverfassung  dec 
Urchristentums ;  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht ;  Gore,  The 
Church  and  the  Ministry  ;  Wordsworth,  The  Ministry 
of  Grace ;  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia  ;  Moberly, 
Ministerial  Priesthood  ;  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the 
Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries  ;  Sanday,  The  Primi 
tive  Church  and  Reunion  ;  Turner,  The  Organization 
of  the  Church,  in  The  Cambridge  Mediceral  History, 
vol.  i.  ;  Bartlet  and  Carlyle,  Christianity  in  History  ; 
Swete  (edited  by),  Essays  on  the  Early  History  of  the 
Church  and  the  Ministry;  Schmiedel,  Ministry  and 
Spiritual  Gifts,  in  EBi ;  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des 
heiligen  Geistes ;  Weinel,  Die  Wirkungen  df*  Gcistes  und 
der  Geister;  Wright,  Some  NT  Problems;  Walker,  The 
Gift  of  Tongues  ;  Zscharnack,  Der  Dicnst  der  Frau  in 
den  ersten  jahrhunderten  der  christlichen  Kirche, 
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THE  chronology  of  tho  NT  affects  a  period  of  rowdily 
a  hundred  years,  whether  we  regard  it  from  the  stand 
point  01  tho  literature  (which  was  produced  between 
A.DO  oO  and  150),  or  the  events  recorded  therein  (which 
cover   approximately  the   first   century   of    our    era) 
Ihe   range  is  thus  very  much  shorter  than   that   of 
I  chronology,  and  correspondingly  simpler.     Yet  it 
presents  problems  of  its  own,  and  some  that  are  by 
no  means  easy  to  solve.     It  is  natural  that  we  should 
desire  to  ascertain  with  all  possible  exactness  the  dates 
of  events  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  early  story  of 
Christianity  as  the  birth,  public  ministry,  and  death 
oi  Jesus,  the  conversion  and  death  of  Paul,  the  times 
at    wluch    the    various    gospels,    epistles,    and    other 
literature    were    produced.      Unfortunately    for    our 
quest,  the  early  Christians,  with  rare  exceptions    were 
not  interested  in  chronology;    as  men  who  had  "no 
continuing  city,"  they  wore  largely  indifferent  to  tho 
secular  events  of  their  own  day,  and  the  bearin"  which 
these  might  have  on  their  own  faith;  and  those  who 
recorded  the  story  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church  were 
guided  by  a  religious  rather  than  an  historical  interest 
and  arranged  the  narrative  at  least  as  much  on  the 
lines  of  subject-matter  as  of  time  sequence.     This  is 
obvious  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  and  even  in  Lk.  and  Ac 
though  tho  writer  of  these  two  books,  alone  among  NT 
writers,  does  give  us  at  a  few  points  parallel  dates  of 
secular  history.     There  are  time-notices  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  but  the  writer's  aim  is  not  to  put  the  life  of 
Jesus  into  chronological  relation  to  tho  history  of  tho 
nrst  century,  but  to  unfold  the  drama  of  the  Passion 

The  earliest  attempts  to  arrange  a    chronology  of 
JN1,  especially  as  regards  the  life  of  Jesus,  were  made 
towards  the  end  of  tho  second  century  by  Iremeus, 
Tertulhan,   Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  a  little  later 
by    Hippolytus     and    Julius     Africanus.     But    these 
investigators  were  hampered  by  the  causes  indicated 
above,  and  also  by  the  different   methods   by  which 
the  years   of   reigning  monarchs  were  reckoned  •    e.q 
tho  loth  year  of  Tiberius  (Lk.  3i)  may  be  29    28    or 
26.  according  ae  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  Augustus 
or   from   Tiberms's   association   with    Augustus 'by  a 
epecial  law,  the  date  of  which  (13  or  11)  is" not  certain. 
J.ne   imperial    year   was    sometimes    adjusted    to   the 
civil  year  by  counting  the  fraction  as  a  whole  and 
•eginmng    a    second    imperial    year    every    January 
sometimes  by  omitting  the  fraction  and  reckoning  the 
reign  from  a  fixed  date.     The  complexity  is  increased 
by  the  Julian  reform  of  r.he  calendar,  by  which  the 
year  46  B.C.  received  445  days,  to  bring  the  civil  and 
the   solar  years   into   line.     On   the  other  hand,  tho 
Jewish  calendar  is  a  perfect  labyrinth.     The  Paschal 
full  moon  was  the  pivot  of  the  system.     It  was  origin 
ally  calculated  by  observation,  but  this  became  im- 
0  when  Jewry  was  scattered.     The  beginning 
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of  any  month  was  fixed  bv  tho  visibility  of  tho  new 
moon,  a  very  haphazard  affair.     Then  if  at  the  end 
the  month  Adar  the  barley  was  not  within  a  fort 
night  of  being  ripe,  a  13th  month  (Veadar)  was  inter- 
lated,   but  this  was  forbidden  in  Sabbatical  years, 
and  two  intercalary  years  could  not  come  together' 
Add  to  this  that  the  correlation  of  the  lunar  with  the 
solar  year  depended   on  the  first   Paschal  full  moon 
after    tho  spring  equinox,  and  that  the  equinox  was 
variously  calculated.     Further,  while  tho  Jewish  civil 
r  began  with  Tishri  (September),  the  religious  and 
regal    year    began    with    Nisan    (April),    years    being 
counted  from  the  former,  months  from  the  latter. 

When  we  take  all  these  matters  into  consideration— 
and  many  of  them  have  the  closest  bearing  on  the 
dates  we  desire  to  fix— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
tho  most  painstaking  research  has  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  chronological  scheme  which  is  more 
than  approximately  correct. 

Chronology  of  the  Gospel  History.— Wo  are  here 
concerned  with  three  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  :  the 
Birth,  the  Baptism,  and  the  Crucifixion,  and  tho  inter 
vals  between  them. 

The  Nativity. — It  was  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  monk  of 
Rome  in  tho  6th  cent,,  who  fixed  our  Christian  era 
making  tho  Roman  year  753=1  B.C.,  and  754=  A.D  I 
This,  however,  is  too  late.  We  learn  from  Mt.  that  jo'sus 
was  born  in  tho  reign  of  Herod,  and  from  Josephus  *• 
that  Herod  died  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  corre 
sponding  to  4  B.C.  Mt.'s  story  of  the  massacre  of  infants 
under  two  years  of  age,  and  the  stay  (of  unknown  length) 
in  Egypt,  lead  us  to  put  the  birth  of  Jesus  some  three 
years  before  Herod's  death  ;  and  we  may  note  Kepler's 
identification  of  the  "star"  of  Bethlehem  with  the 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  hi  Pisces  in  May 
)ctober,  and  December  of  7  B.C.  The  evidence  of 
Lk.  2 iff.  is  dealt  with  in  the  commentary  on  that 
sage,  where  reference  is  also  made  to  Tertullian's 
testimony.  It  would  seem  that  the  enrolment  be^an 
in  8  or  7  B.C.  and  ran  into  the  next  year.2 

The  Baptism. — This  event  occurred  soon  after  John 
began  to  preach,  which  was  in  the  fifteenth  vear  of 
Tiberius  (Lk.  3i).  i.e.  A.r>.  28  or  29  if  we  date  from 
»  Ant.  XVH.  viii.  1  ;  cf.  xrv.  xvi.  4,  iv.  3.  Cf.  also  xvn.  siii  2  • 
B.J.,  ii.  vn.  3;  Ant.,  xvm.  iv.  6  ;  xvn.  vi.  4,  ix.  3.  These  pas 
sages  reler  to  (a)  the  reitm  and  decease  of  Herod  himself  (to  thoso 
of  his  successors. 

•  lv,Wernuav°  n?  data  for  determining  the  month  and  day  of  the 
rth.     The  traditional  Western  date  (Dec.  25)  goes  back  to  Hip 
polytus.     The  idea  is  that  Gabriel  appeared  to  Zacharias  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (early  in  Oct.),  and  that  there  were  some  six 
months  between  the  conception  of  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of 
aus    which  has  been  celebrated  on  March  25.     Edersheim  SUK- 
cests  the  influence  of  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple 
Jeo.) ;  but  other  and  more  universal  factors,  e.g.  the  winter  solstice 
ye  perhaps  to  be  taken  into  account.     The  traditional  Eastern 
,te  (Jan.  6)  goes  back  to  the  Basilidian  Gnostics,  but  only  with 
them  as  a  celebration  of  the  Baptism.    Cf.  note  3  on  p.  654  col  1 
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Augustus  s  death.  A.D.  26  or  27  if  wo  reckon  from 
libonuss  co-regency.  Jn.  2i3,2o  also  comes  into 
consideration;  the  first  Passover  after  the  Baptism 
was  the  46th  year  of  the  building  of  Herod's  Temple. 
As  the  Temple  was  begun  in  tho  18th  year  of  Herod's 
reigns  i.e.  19  B.C.,  this  brings  us  to  A.D.  27  (spring) 
Jesus  would  then  be  some  33  years  of  age,  which  agrees 
sufficiently  with  the  statement  in  Lk.  323  that  Ho  was 
about  30  *  when  He  began  (to  teach). 

Tha  Length  of  the  Ministry.— Irenams,  misled  by 
presbyters  m  Asia  Minor  perhaps  going  back  to  Panias 
on  the  strength  of  Jn.  857,  thought  tho  ministry  must 
tiavo  lasted  ten  or  even  twenty  years.     But  a  more 
general  opinion  in  tho  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  was  one 
year  (so  tho  Clementine  Homilies,  Clement  of  Alex 
andria,  Julius  Africanus,  Hippolytus  in  his  later  works 
and  Ongen  in  his  earlier).     This  is  nearer  the  truth' 
and  derives  some  support  from  Lk.     Tho  second  and 
longer  half  of  the  account  of  Christ's  ministry  (9;i- 
1928)  covers  only  a  few  months;  and  if  the  first  and 
shorter   half    (4i4-95o)    covers   a    longer  period,   the 
whole  can  hardly  embrace  more  than  a  year      It  i« 
possible  that  4 19,  "the  acceptable  year  of  tho  Lord  " 
may  nave  some  bearing  on  this.     But  on  tho  whole'a 
year  is  hardly  enough.    The  Synoptic  tradition  as  repre 
sented  m  Mk.  mentions  three  springtides  (2  -3  "  pluckino- 
the  ears  of  corn  " ;  639,  the  5000  on  "  the  green  grass  "  • 
and  14i,  the  Crucifixion  Passover),  which  gives  a  two 
years  ministry.     It  is  from  the  fourth  gospel  that  the 
popular  idea  of  a  three  years'  ministry  is  derived  •  but 
though  this  gospel  gives  us  a  remarkable   chain   of 
time  references  (213-23,  435,  5r,  64,  72,  1022,  1155) 
perhaps  meant  definitely  to  stiffen  the  looser  Synoptic 
record,  there  are  difficulties  of  reading,  interpretation 
or  arrangement  in  nearly  all  of  them.     Thus  ch    6 
should  most  probably  precede  ch.  5.     In  GA  Origen 
and  others  (probably  wrongly)  omit  "the  Passover" 
The  nameless  feast  of  Si  has  been  chased  all  round 
the  calendar.'     The  sayings  (435)  about  four  months 
to  harvest  and  fields  already  white  to   harvest   are 
baffling.     If  the  first  is  literal  we  get  Januarv,  if  the 
second.  May    as  the  time  of  the  utterance.  *  But  in 
the  upshot  Jn.   agrees  with  Mk.  in  throo  Passovers 
(-13,23,   64,    1155),  with    indeterminate    time-notices 
between    them.      Among    the   early    writers,    Molito 
Heraclcon,  Tatian,  and  Hippolytus  On  Daniel  held  a 
similar  view  of  a  two  or  three  years'  ministry.     Bacon  « 
however,  drastically  reduces  tho  Johannine  date  to  a 
single  year. 

The;  Gruciflxion.-This  is  perhaps  the  most  vital 
point  m  NT  chronology,  and  certainty  is  unfortunately 
beyond  our  present  knowledge,  Jesus  ' '  suffered  under 

«P  £  KteY  and  Pilate  was  Procurator  in  Judsea 
A.D.  Zb-db ;  ho  was  returning  to  Rome  (to  answer 
a  charge  of  cruelty  in  Samaria)  when  Tiberius  died 
on  March  16  A.D  37.  The  Crucifixion  therefore  cannot 
nave  been  later  than  tho  Passover  of  36  Wo  know 
also  (Mt  Jn.)  that  it  was  during  tho  high-priesthood 
Caiaphas.  Caiaphas  assumed  this  office  in  \  D  18 
in  succession  to  Annas,  and  he  was  removed  from  it 
by  \itellms,  consul  and  governor  of  Syria,  in  favour 
of  Jonathan  who  in  turn  made  room  for  Thoophilus 
just  after  the  Passover  of  37.  Jonathan  was  thus 
high-priest  for  36,  and  cannot  have  been  appointed 
before  the  Passover  of  that  year.  Tho  last  Passover 
of  Caiaphas  was  thus  36. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  xi.  1. 

*^°   RV.  c°rm't]y.     AV   is   wrong   here.     The   Buz/lin"   w-wl 
carhomenos  is  not  represented  in  Syr.  Sin 
t  mi  HJ,irrls-  Sidelights  on  NT  Research,  lect.  2 
4  The  Fourth  Gospel,  chs.  15f. 
"  Josephus,  Ant.  XVin.  ii.  2,  iv.  2. 
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Hardly   anyone    (except    Westcott.    who    suggested 
Thursday)  has  doubted  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  a 
I'riday.     There  has  been  more  debate  as  to  the  day 
of  tho  Jewish  month.     Tho  Passover  was  always  at 
.o  full  moon  of  Nisan,  tho  lambs  being  slain  in  tho 
afternoon  of  the  14th  and  eaten  after  sunset,  i.e.  at 
the   beginning  of  tho   15th.     The   Synoptic   tradition 
appears  to  place  tho  Crucifixion  on  tho  loth  (rc^ard- 
ing    tho    Last    Supper   as    tho    Passover).     There    is 
however,  some  ambiguity  about  the  use  of  tho  v-ord 
preparation"   (Mk.   1542,  Jn.    19i4) ;    seo  also  Lk 
t  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  Last  Supp— 
identified  not  with  the  Passover  meal  itself 
hut  with  the  Qiddush  or  Sanctification  for  Passover.' 
I  he  fourth   gospel   definitely  implies  that  tho  Cruci 
fixion  preceded  the  paschal   meal,  and  was   therefore 
on  the  14th  fcisan;  and  this  view,  which  was  also  that 
of  the  early  church,2  is  most  generally  held  by  modern 
scholars. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  to  find  in  what  year, 
when  Pilate  was  procurator  and  Caiaphas  high-priest 
the  14th  of  ton  fell  on  a  Friday.  Wo  may  limit 
the  range  to  the  period  28-36,  for  Pilate,  who  came  in 
2b,  had  clearly  been  some  time  in  office  before  tho 
Crucifixion.  The  task  is  very  difficult,  because,  as 
stated  a,  the  beginning  of  this  article,  not  only  were 
the  Jewish  months  lunar,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  or  tho  exact  relation 
ship  between  the  first  day  of  the  Jewish  month  and  tho 
astronomical  new  moon. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Turner,*  who  has  thoroughly  surveyed  all 
the  evidence  and  reviewed  the  investigations  of  "earlier 
indents  like  Salmon.*  reaches  the  conclusion  that  tho 
choice  lies  between  29  (March  18  or  April  15),  30  (April 
7,,  (April  3.  In  favour  of  29  is  the  evidence  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  who  say  tho 
Crucifixion  was  in  the  loth  year  "of  Tiberius  (Julius 
Africanus  says  the  16th),  and  that  of  Hippolvtus, 
Tertulhan,  Lactantius,  and  the  Acta  Pilati,  which 

"lgl^  TJ2  the  consiilship  of  L.  Rubellius  Ceminus 
and  C.  Fifius  (or  Rufue)  Gemin.ua,  i.e.  A..D.  29.  On 
the  other  hand,  Phlegon,  writing  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
records  an  earthquake  as  occurring  in  Bithynia  A.D. 
32-3.  and  a  remarkable  eclipse.  He  derives  the  notice 
of  -me  eclipse  from  the  gospels,  and  probably  brings 
the  undated  phenomenon  into  connexion  with  tho 
dated  one.  Eusebius  adopted  the  date  33,  and  made 
it  popular.  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  and  the  4cta 
ritoti,  mentioned  above,  give  March  25  as  the  actual 
date.  But  no  full  moon  occurs  near  this  date  in  any 
ot  the  possible  years.  Epiphanius,  however,  had  seen 
copies  of  tno  Acta  which  gave  the  day  as  March  18 
le  early  alteration  to  the  25th  was  probably  because 
the  e  •  as  deemed  °ut  of  tho  question  as  preceding 

Turner's   conclusions  have  not  gone  unchallenged. 

Bacon*      can  say  with  almost  absolute  certainty  tho 

Crucifixion  did  not  occur  in  29  A.D.,"  and  he  refers  to 

Fotheringham-  and  Achelis.'     He  traces  the  adoption 

of  what  he  deems  the  erroneous  date  to  the  quarto- 

decimans  of  Cappadocia  and  their  natural  desire  to 

commemorate  annually  the  exact  day  of  the  Cruci- 

on.     For   the   complicated   Jewish   lunar   calendar 

JO.  H.  Box  to  JThS,  iii.  357. 

rorrmk;«  t^  \1'  U2°'  •  llle  lirst-fruits  of  barley  with  which  Paul 
s  the  Resurrection,  were  offered  on  IGth  Nisan.     67.  also 

•  y^rtode^mau  controversy  in  the  2nd  cent 

•  Art.     Chronology  of  NT  "  in  HDB 
1  Introduction  to  NT,  lect    15 

6  The  Fourth  Gospel,  390f.' 

'  £?"™'  °J  Phil°l-<  190;!,  PP.  lOOff. 

j     190'*    DD    7T'7iT      ^"'i      i  ~>          r 
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they  substituted  the  vernal  equinox  of  tho  Julian 
calendar,  which  in  29  fell  on  Friday,  Ma.rch  25.  Another 
section,  who  observed  the  anniversary  on  March  18, 
had  the  double  advantage  of  meeting  the  lunar  condi 
tions  of  the  year  29,  in  which  the  full  moon  fell  on  that 
day,  and  of  coinciding  with  the  astronomical  equinox 
of  the  Julian  calendar  when  the  sun  enters  'Aries. 
That  in  this  year  of  the  consulship  of  the  Gemini  the 
two  spring  equinoxes,  March  18  and  25,  fell  on 
Fridays  is  enough,  in  Bacon's  opinion,  to  account  for 
the  early  and  universal  adoption  of  th<5  year  29.  Ho 
believes  that  Lk.  started  from  this  point  and  elaborated 
the  synchronisms  of  Lk.  3i  on  its  basis,  allowing  for  a 
one-year  ministry. 

Before  leaving  this  much-disputed  question  we 
should  notice  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  year  36,1 
when  Pilate  and  Caiaphas  were  still  in  their  respective 
oflices.  The  contention  is  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
not  beheaded  till  34-5.  Herod  Antipas  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Petrca ;  and  when 
he  took  Hcrodias  from  his  brother  Herod  Philip,  his 
wife  complained  to  her  father  and  ho  made  war  on 
Antipas.  Antipas  in  turn  complained  to  Tiberius,  who 
sent  Vitcllius  against  Aretas.  While  the  expedition  was 
in  progress  Tiberius  died,  i.e.  in  37.  Aretas  and  Antipas 
were  thus  at  strife  in  35-G,2  and  wo  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  tho  cause  of  tho  strife  would  not  have 
been  more  than  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Whether  tho 
astronomical  calculations  suit  tho  14th  Nisan.  36,  is 
doubtful ;  but  the  theory  enables  those  who  hold  it 
to  interpret  the  census  under  Quirinius  (Lk.  2i*)  as 
the  well-known  census  of  A.D.  G  (Ac.  537),  and  gives 
point  to  Lk.  23u  (Herod's  soldiers).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  nullifies  the  date  of  the  return  from  Egypt 
in  Mt.  219-23,  and  obliges  us  to  interpret  Herod  in  Mt. 
as  Herod  Antipas.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Josephus 
says  that  popular  opinion  regarded  Antipas's  defeat 
by  Aretas  as  Divine  retribution  for  the  murder  of  the 
Baptist,  which  has  been  held  to  imply  that  John  died 
just  before  the  war.  Yet  28  is  a  more  suitable  date 
than  34  for  the  elopement  of  Herodias  and  the  de 
scription  of  Salome  as  a  damsel.  Herodias  was  about 
thirty-seven  and  her  daughter  seventeen  or  eighteen 
in  28.  And  retribution  does  not  always  follow  swiftly 
on  the  heels  of  crime. 

The  difficulty  as  to  tho  date  of  the  conversion  of 
Paul  if  the  Crucifixion  is  placed  aa  late  as  36  is  dealt 
with  below. 

The  best  working  result  seems  to  be : — 
Birth  of  Jesus,  6  B.C. 
Baptism,  A.D.  27  (possibly  28). 
Crucifixion,  A.D.  29  (March  18).3 

Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Age  and  of  Paul's  Life.— 
This  is  unfortunately  as  uncertain  as  the  chronology 
of  the  gospel  history.  Our  difficulties  begin  with  the 
length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  conversion  of  Paul.  A  series  of  summaries 
in  Ac.  divides  that  book  into  six  sections  or  periods, 
terminating  respectively  at  67,  931,  1224,  165,  1920, 
2831.  We  may  anticipate  the  later  discussion  bv 
noticing  that  the  last  three  are  each  about  the  same 
length,  say  six  years.  The  first  three  from  the  Cruci 
fixion  (in  29)  to  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  (44,  a 
certain  dato^  cover  about  fifteen  years,  and  tho  pre- 

1  Keim,  Hausrath,  Schenkcl,  and,  more  recently,   K.  Lake  in 
Exp.,  Nov.  1912. 

2  Cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  xvm.  iv.  6,  v.  1,  "  the  20th  year  of  Tiberius." 
i.e.  33  or  35. 

'  E.  Masini  also  arrives  at  this  date  in  an  article,  "When  was 
Jesus  Christ  born  ?  "  (Exp.,  MarcJu.1917).  He  fixes  the  date  of  the 
birth  as  Sunday,  November  28,  6'B.O.  But  see  Exp.,  Nov.  1917 
p.  362. 


sumption  is  that  each  of  them  was  about  five  years. 
More  explicitly,  early  work  in  Jerusalem  was  from  29 
to  34,  the  extension  in  Palestine  from  34  to  39,  and 
the  extension  to  Antioch,  with  the  beginning  of  Paul's 
activity,  from  39  to  44.  Tho  conversion  of  Paul  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  Gf>cond  period,  i.e.  between  five 
and  ten  (say  seven)  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  This 
is.  however,  a  very  general  and  precarious  conclusion. 
Paul's  own  data  as  given  in  Gal.  If.  have  now  to  bo 
reckoned  with.  The  "interpretation  of  Gal.  Ii8  ("  after 
three  years")  and  Gal.  2i  ("after  fourteen  years") 
varies  greatly.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
inclusive  method  of  reckoning  in  such  phrases ;  e.y. 
"after  three  days"  might  only  mean  from  Friday 
night  to  Sunday  morning.  The  first  question  is 
whether  the  "fourteen  years"  follow  the  "three 
years."  or  include  them  and  go  back  to  the  Conversion. 
Then  comes  tho  further  question  of  the  correlation  of 
the  two  visits  mentioned  in  Gal.  with  the  three  in  Ac. 
(926,  llso,  15).  The  general  opinion  now  is  that  the 
fourteen  years  date  from  the  Conversion,  and  on  tho 
whole  that  Gal.  2= Ac.  15,1  Gal.  li8=Ac.  926,  and 
that  Ac.  1130  is  not  mentioned  in  Gal.  But  a  recent 
view  (held  by  Emmet  -  and  others)  is  that,  because 
Gal.  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  First  Journey  and 
before  the  Council  of  Ac.  15,  Gal.  li8=Ac.  926,  and 
Gal.  2=  Ac.  USD.  A  further  complication  is  introduced 
by  Dr.  Menzies'  theory  3  that  the  narrative  of  tho  Council 
in  Ac.  15  is  misplaced,  and  should  precede  the  story 
of  the  First  Journey  in  Ac.  13f.  He  identities  Ac. 
1130  with  Gal.  2. 

We  evidently  need  to  try  and  fix  the  date  of  the 
famine.  This  is  usually  given  as  A.D.  46,  when  there 
was  a  widespread  one;  but  one  that  afflicted  Judaea 
early  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (which  began  in  41)  suits 
the  passage  better.  If  we  put  it  in  43  and  allow  time 
for  the  collection  of  relief  at  Antioch  and  its  despatch 
to  Jerusalem,  Paul  would  be  in  the  capital  in  44.  If 
this  is  tho  occasion  of  Gal.  2,  and  we  reckon  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  backward,  we  get  30  as  the  approxi 
mate  date  of  the  Conversion,  i.e.  one  year  after  the 
Crucifixion.  This  is  Harnack's  view.  Ramsay  reckons 
back  from  40  and  so  gets  33.  Turner  inclines  to  the 
older  theory  that  Gal.  2=Ac.  15,  and  reckons  from 
49  (Council  of  Ac.  15),  bringing  the  Conversion  to  35, 
or  indeed  36.  Those  who  deem  a  few  months  sufficient 
for  the  record  of  Ac.  1-8  are  thus  enabled,  if  they 
desire,  to  accept  the  theory  already  mentioned,  that 
the  Crucifixion  was  in  36,  and  that  Paul  was  converted 
not  very  long  afterwards.  We  have  seen  that  Harnack 
puts  no  long  interval  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Conversion,  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  (in  view 
of  1  Cor.  158)  in  favour  of  a  year  as  against  six  or 
seven  years,  or  even  against  three  or  four.  If  tho 
student  will  have  it  so,  he  must  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  will  assign  the  two  events  to  the  earlier 
date,  29-30,  or  the  later,  36. 

We  are  still  faced  with  tho  difficulty  of  what  Paul 
was  doing  during  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  (ten  or  eleven, 
if  we  regard  the  three  as  included  in  the  fourteen)  3Tears 
between  his  Conversion  and  the  second  visit  to  Jeru 
salem.  A  very  slight  change  ("  diadeton  "  for  "  diai- 
deton  ")  in  the  original  of  Gal.  2i  would  give  us  "  after 
four  years"  in  place  of  "fourteen."  Let  us  see  how 
this  works  out : — 

Four  years  from  the  Council  in  49  (Gal.  2= Ac.  15) 
=  45. 

Seven  years  (i.e.  taking  tho  four  as  subsequent 
to  the  three)  *=  42. 


Of.  pp.  790,  858. 


8  p.  794. 


1  Cf.  p.  770. 
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'four  years  from  the  famine  visit  in  46  (Gal.  2= 

Ac.  11)  =  42. 

Seven  years  from  the  famine  visit  in  46=39. 
Four  years  from  the  famine  visit  in  44=40. 
Seven  years  from  the  famine  visit  in  44=37. 

On  the  inclusive  method  the  period  to  bo  subtracted 
would  bo  a  year  less  in  each  case,  and  the  dates  a  year 
later.  Even  if  we  put  the  famine  visit  in  43,  as  is 
quite  permissible,  we  can  hardly  get  an  earlier  date 
than  37  for  the  Conversion.  This  would,  of  course, 
suit  36  as  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion. 

On  the  whole,  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  reason 
for  altering  the  text  in  the  interests  of  those  who  (1) 
put  the  Crucifixion  in  36,  and  at  the  same  time  (2), 
putting  Gal.  at  the  end  of  the  First  Journey,  make 
Gal.  2i  =  Ac.  llso,  and  fix  the  famine  visit  in  43  or 
44.  The  present  writer  inclines  to  (2),  but  with  regard 
to  (1)  feels  that  ou  the  whole  the  difficulty  of  putting 
the  Crucifixion  so  late  as  36  is  greater  than  supposing 
an  interval  of  six  years  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Conversion,  especially  when  combined  with  the 
textual  emendation  referred  to.  Nor  is  so  long  an 
interval  necessary  if  we  follow  Harnack's  scheme,  by 
which  the  Crucifixion  is  dated  29,  the  Conversion  30, 
and  (fourteen  years  thence)  the  famine  visit  (Ac.  llso 
=  Gal.  2)44.! 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  mention  of  Aretas 
(2  Cor.  lisa)  implies  that  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  37,  since  the  evidence 
of  corns  shows  that  Aretas  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  city  before  that  year.  But  all  that  Paul  says 
is  that'  Aretas  had  an  ethnarch  or  representative  in 
Damascus  (as  the  Jews  had  in  Alexandria),  and  this 
was  possible  before  the  city  passed  under  his  control. 
The  relation  of  the  famine  visit  in  Ac.  llso  to  the  death 
of  Herod  Agrippa  and  the  other  incidents  of  Ac.  12  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  we  do  know  that  Herod  died  in  44. 
The  date  of  the  famine  has  been  discussed.  If  we  reckon 
it  as  43,  thirteen  years  takes  us  back  to  30 ;  if  wo  put 
it  in  46,  we  must  add  fourteen  years  to  the  three  (say, 
a  total  of  sixteen)  to  bring  us  to  30  as  the  date  of  the 
Conversion. 

When  we  consider  the  chronological  data  given  in 
Ac.  for  Paul's  journeys  we  are  not  greatly  helped. 
The  apostle  spends  eighteen  months  at  Corinth  (Ac. 
18n)  on  the  Second  Journey ;  three  years  at  Ephesus 
(198-xo,  2031)  and  three  months  at  Corinth  on  the 
Third.  Two  years  were  spent  in  Csesarea  (2427),  and 
two  at  Rome  (2830).  The  length  of  the  intervening 
periods  is  purely  conjectural. 

Some  valuable  evidence  is  afforded  by  archaeological 
discovery.  The  names  of  the  proconsuls  of  Cyprus 
for  51  and  52  are  known,  so  that  Paul's  visit  (Ac.  13) 
must  have  been  before  51.  The  name  of  Sergius 
Paulus  occurs  in  inscriptions,  but  with  no  indication 
of  date.  We  have  sure  ground  for  the  date  of  Paul's 
stay  in  Corinth.  An  inscription  found  at  Delphi  fixes 
the  beginning  of  Gallio's  proconsulship  in  Corinth  in 
the  spring  of  52  ;  this  brings  the  apostle  thither  in  50. 
Our  great  disappointment  is  our  inability  to  settle 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Festus  (Ac.  2427).  Paul  says 
Felix  has  been  "  for  many  years  a  judge  unto  this 
nation  "  (24io).  Felix  succeeded  Cumanus  as  procurator 
in  52,  Lightfoot  thought  "many  years"  must  be  at 
leatt  six  or  seven  ;  therefore  Paul's  words  were  spoken 
in  58  or  59,  and  Felix  was  superseded  in  60  or  61. 
But  Felix  had  held  a  responsible  position  in  Palestine 
lief  ore  52.  and  Paul's  words  would  have  been  appropriate 

1  Of  course  Gal.  2  can  be  chronologically  identified  with  Ac.  11 
without  anv  alteration  of  text. 


as  early  as  55.  It  is  true  that  Josephus  gives  a  long 
list  of  events  occurring  in  Felix's  procuratorsliip  as 
having  happened  under  Nero  (who  began  to  reign  in 
54),  but  they  may  have  been  more  contemporaneous 
than  successive.  According  to  Eusebius,  Fostus  ar 
rived  in  the  second  year  of  Nero,  but  we  do  not  know 
his  authority.  When  Felix  reached  Rome  ho  was 
prosecuted  for  misgovernment.  but  was  acquitted 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas.  Now 
Pallas  was  removed  from  office  in  the  winter  after 
Nero's  accession  (54-5).  The  question  is  whether 
Felix  was  recalled  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or  whether 
Pallas,  though  not  in  office,  was  able  to  retain  some 
influence.  In  any  case  we  cannot  put  the  event  so 
late  as  60,  for  by  that  time  Poppyea  was  in  power, 
and  would  have  supported  her  Jewish  countrymen 
against  Felix.  Harnack  puts  the  recall  of  Felix  in 
56,  Turner  in  58.  On  this  it  follows  that  Paul  arrived 
in  Rome  in  57  or  59  (spring).  The  "two  years" 
mentioned  in  Ac.  2830  brings  us  to  59  or  61,  and  there 
then  arises  the  vexed  question  of  a  release,  a  period 
of  journeying  west  and  east,  and  a  second  arrest  (see 
pp.  772,  881).  We  know  that -Paul  suffered  a  violent 
death  in  Rome,  and  it  is  generally  held  that  this  was 
not  before  the  persecution  of  64,  and  may  have  been 
later,  though  before  Nero's  death  in  68.  But  it  may 
have  been  as  early  as  62,  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to 
riot.  Any  charge  was  good  enough  for  condemnation 
by  Nero.  The  probability  is  that  Peter  shared  the 
same  fate  between  64  and  68. 

The  last  definite  chronological  data  furnished  by 
the  NT  writings  are  found  in  Rev.  Here  all  the  features 
point  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  under  Domitian 
(p.  928),  i.e.  in  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  other  dates  in  NT  history. 
The  death  of  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  must  fall  between  41  and  44.  With 
tliis  we  may  compare  the  well-attested  early  tradition 
that  the  Twelve  left  Jerusalem  twelve  years  after 
Jesus'  death.  The  last  NT  reference  to  the  church 
in  Palestine  is  Ac.  21 18,  when  Paul  brought  the  Gentile 
fund  to  Jerusalem,  and  James  the  brother  of  Jesus 
is  pre-eminent.  Josephus 1  tells  us  that  James  suffered 
martyrdom  in  62 ;  Hegesippus a  put  it  nearer  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  perhaps  about  67,  when  the 
Christians  migrated  to  Pella  in  Persea.  For  Peter 
and  John,  see  the  Introductions  to  the  Epistles  bearing 
their  names.  The  dates  of  the  different  books  of  NT  are 
discussed  in  the  commentary  at  the  appropriate  pages. 

A  TABLE  OF  TENTATIVE  DATES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PAUL. 

Conversion 30  or  37 

Fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  1)    .      .  32  or  39 

In  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Antioch       ...  32  (or  39)-4 1 

Visit  to  Jerusalem  (Ac.  11,  Gal.  2)    .      .  44 

Cyprus  and  Galatia 45-48 

Conference  in  Jerusalem  (Ac.  15)       .      .  49 

Second  Mission  Tour  begins    ....  50 

In  Corinth 50-52 

Ephesus,  Galatia,  Corinth  (brief  visit)    .  52-55 

Macedonia  (2  Cor.  1-9) 55 

Three  months  in  Corinth 55-56 

Arrest  in  Jerusalem 58 

Detention  at  Cajsarea 56-58 

Voyage  to  Rome 58-59 

Imprisonment;  in  Rome 59-6 1 

The  following  table,  taken  in  substance  from  HDB 
(1^24),  will  show  the  different  schemes  adopted  by 
leading  authorities : — 


1  Ant.,  xx.  ii.  1. 


1  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  II.  iziii.  11-18. 
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o 

ti 

o 

>> 

s 

i- 

a 

Tug 

hrH 
HH 

H 

1 

H3*" 

Crucifixion  .... 

29  or  30 

29 

30 

30 

Paul  s  conversion    . 
Second   visit    1o  Jeru 

30 

35-36 

33 

34 

salem        .... 

First  Journey    . 
Council  at  Jerusalem   . 
Arrival  at  Corinth  . 

44 
45 
47 

48 

46 
47 
49 
50 

46 
47 
50 
51 

45 
48 
51 
52 

Third  Journey  . 

50 

52 

53 

-,4 

Arrest  (Pentecost)  . 
Arrival  at  Rome     . 

~\ 
57 

59 

57 
60 

58 
61 

Death     .      .      . 

6  i 

Peter's  martyrdom 

64 

64-65 

SO 

67 
64 

Augustus 


Tiberius 
Caligula 
Claudius 


Nero 


He:,iAx   EMPERORS  (cf.  p.  612). 
Date  of  Accession. 

•  •  •  •  31  B.C.  (Battle  of  Actium.— 
IrenseusandEuse- 
bius  date  the  ac 
cession  from  the 
death  of  Julius 
Cit'Sar,  44  is.c.) 

A-D.  14 

.      .      .      ,          ,,37 

„    41  (Jews  expelled  from 

Rome,  44.) 

-.,  54  (Fire  at  Romo  and 
persecution  of 
Christians,  64. 
Outbreak  of  Jew 
ish  War.  66.) 
-69  (Period  of  civil  strife.) 
69  (Fall  of  Jerusalem, 

70.) 
79 


Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius   A.D. 

Vespasian 

Titus 


Domitian 


Nerva 
Trajan     . 
Hadrian  . 
Antoninus  Pius  . 
Marcus  Aurelius 


81  (Persecutions     in 
Rome    and    Asia 
Minor,  93-96.) 
96 
98 
117 
138 
161 


RULERS  OF  JUDAEA.' 
Herod  the  Great,  king   . 
Archelaus,  ethnarch       ... 
Procurators  :  Coponius 

Marcus  Ambivius     . 

Annius  Rufus      . 

Valerius  G  rat  us  . 

Pontius  Pilate     . 

Marcellus 

Marullus  . 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  king       .     .     . 
Procurators  :  Cuspius  Fadus    . 

Tiberius  Alexander  . 

Cumanus 

Antonius  Felix    . 

Portius  Festus    . 

Albinus    .      .      .      . 

Gessius  Florus    . 
Fall  of  Jerusalem 


37-4  B.C. 

4  B.C.-A.D.  6 
A.D.      6-   9 

9-12 
12-15 
15-26 
26-36 
36-37 
37^1 
41-44 
44-46 
46-48 
48-52 
52-58  (?) 
58  (?)-61 
61-65 
65-66 
70 


Literature. — In  addition  to  Lhe  ancient  authorities 
cited  in  the  discussion,  see  Turner,  art.  "Chronology 
of  NT  "  in  HDB,  "  NT  Chronology  "  in  EB  ;  Hitch 
cock,  art.  "Dates"  in  DCG ;  Zenos,  art.  "Dates" 
in  DAC ;  Maclean,  art.  "Chronology  of  NT"  in 
HSDB  ;  Von  Soden,  art.  "  Chronology  (NT)  "  in  EBi ; 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synods,  der  Evany,  and  Chron.  de.s 
apost.  Zetialters;  W.  M.  Ramsay's  books;  Harnack, 
Chron.  der  altchristl.  Lilt.',  0.  Holtzmann,  NT  Ze.it- 
cjcscliiclde'i,  pp.  117-147. 

1  Several  of  the  dates  are  to  be  taken  as  approximations  onlv 
Our  chief  authority  is  Joaiiphus. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  HERODS. 

ANTIPATER, 
Governor  of  Idumtea 

ANTIPATER, 
Procurator  of  Judaea,  d.  33  B.C. 

HEEOD  THE  GREAT,  d.  4  B.C., 
married  five  women,  had  ten  children,  including 


ARISTOBULUS. 


ALEXANDER 
(whoso  descend 
ants  were  kings 
of  Armenia). 

HEROD  PHILIP, 
in.  Herodias, 
who  divorced 
him. 

AKCUELAUS, 
king  of  Judrea 
4  B.C.,  deposed 

A.D.  6. 

HEROD  ANTIPAS, 
tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and 
Perasa, 

PHILIP, 

tetrarch  of 
Itursea, 
m.  Salome. 

m.  (1)  daughter 

of  Areta^, 

(2)  Herodias. 

HEROD 

d.  A.D.  44 
(Ac.  12). 


HP.RODTAS, 
m.  (1)  Herod  Philip 
;2)  Herod  Antipas. 


HEROD, 
king  of  Chalcis. 


HEROD  AGRIPPA  II 
(Ac.  26). 


BERENICE. 


DRUSILLA, 

7/1  (2)  Felix  (Ac.  24). 
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The  following  table  is  based  on  that  given  in  Moffatt,  INT,  xviff.  ;   cf.  Moflatfc,  Historical  NT,  79ff.      It  will  be 
understood  that  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  the  dates  are  often  only  approximate  or  even  conjectural. 


Roman  History. 

Jewish  ami  Christian 
History. 

1'aijan  Literature. 

Jewish  and  Christian 
Literature. 

6  r..c. 

Birth  of  Jesus 

4  B.C. 

Birth  of  Seneca 

Death  of  Herod  the  Great 

He-rod  Antipas  to  A.D.  39 

A.I).     6 

Census  of  Quirinius 

Philip  tetrarch  to  A.D.  34 
Revolt  of  Zealots  under 

::: 

Assu/npiio  Mo-sis 

J  udas 

14 

Accession  of  Tiberius 

Annas  high-priest  to  15 

... 

Slavonic  Enoch  (1-50) 

18 
28 

Pilate     procurator    of 

Caiaphas  high-priest  to  36 
Preaching    of    John    the 

Juduea 

Baptist 

27 

Baptism  of  Jesus 

.., 

29 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus 

;:o  or  35 

Conversion  of  Paul 

37 

Accession  of  Caligula 

Birth  of  Josephus 

38 

Jews  persecuted  in  Alex 

andria 

41 

Accession  of  Claudius 

44 

Romans  in  Britain 

Revolt  of  Theudas 

Seneca  flor.  (d.  65). 

Philo  fior.  "(b.  20  B.C.) 

40 

... 

... 

... 

Galatians. 

49 

... 

... 

1  and  2  Thessalonians 

50 

Jews  banished  from  Rome 

52 

Felix     procurator     of 

Agrippa  11.  (50-100) 

Persius  flor.  (34-02) 

1    and    2   Corinthians 

Judaea 

(52-54) 

54 

Accession  of  Nero 

Petronius  Arbiter 

V  v         -*  '*-  I 

56 

Arrest  of  Paul 

Romans 

5S 

Festus    procurator    of 

?  James 

Judaea 

59 

... 

Paul  in  Rome 

GO 

... 

Colossians,     Philemon, 

Ephesians  (?),  Philip- 

plans 

(52 

James  of  Jerusalem  died 

64 

Burning  of  Rome  and 

Death   of  Paul   and 

1  Peter 

Persecution  of  Chris 

Peter  (?) 

tians 

66 

Revolt  of  Boadicea  in 

Britain 

Revolt     of     Je\rs     in 

Palestine 

69 

Birth  of  Polycarp 

70 

Juda;a  a  separate  pro 

Fall  of  Jerusalem 

Mark 

vince 

Abolition  of  Sanhcdrin 

75 

79 

Epictetus  in  Rome 
Colosseum  building 
Accession  of  Titus 

Pliny,  Natural  History 

Josephus,  Wars  of  Jews 

Destruction  of  Pompeii 

and  Herculaneum 

80 

iuatthew 

Hebrews 

81 

Accession  of  Domitian 

Rabbinic       School       at 

Gospel  ace.  to  Hebrews 

Jamnia 

Jude 

Agricola  in  Britain 

4-    A?.?r/r/v.Q 

CO 

Severity  towards  Jews 

Synod    of    Jamnia  ;    (  )T 

Martial 

and  Christians 

Canon 

Juvenal 

Kpictetus  at  Nicopolis 

93 

John       the       Presbyter 
(Ephesus) 

Plutarch  flor.  (4,'j   1  20) 

Josephus,   Antiquities 

94      Philosophers     expelled 

Quintilian 

from  Rome 

Tacitus,  Agricola 
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TABLE  (continued). 


Roman  History. 

Jewish  and  Christian 
History. 

Pagan  Literature. 

Jewish  and  Christian 
Literature. 

96 

Accession  of  Nerva 

Cerinthus 

Revelation 

Clement  of  Rome,  Ep. 

to  Corinth 

Luke  and  Acts  (?  c.  85) 

98 

Accession  of  Trajan 

...                                           .  f  , 

100-11,-) 

Pliny's  correspondence 

Martyrdom    of    Symeon 

Tacitus,  Hist.(lOQ)          John,  Uohn 

with       Trajan       on 

(107) 

Tacitus,  Annals  (115)       Pastoral     Epistles     (in 

Christians  in  Bithy- 

present  form) 

nia  (11:1) 

?  Jarnes 

Jews  revolt  in  Cyrene, 

Martyrdom    of    Ignatius 

Pliny,  jr.,  Letters               2  and  3  John 

Cyprus,  etc.  (113) 

(115) 

Gnostic  Lit.  begins 

Ascensio  Isaioa.  (part) 

Book  of  Elxai  ('!) 

Didache 

Gospel  of  Egyptians 

Roman  Symbol 

117 

Accession  of  Hadrian 

Jews  revolt  in  Palestine 

Ep.  of  Polycarp 

Birth  of  Iremeus 

Ebionite    Gosp.   of    UK: 

Twelve 

120ff. 

Hadrian's  Rescript 

Basilides  in  Alexandria 

Suetonius 

Quadratus,  Apology 

Wars    \vith    Picts   ami 

Aquila's  version  of  OT 

Scots 

Preaching  of  Peter 

Sibyll.  Or.,  v.  1-51  (?)    j 

130 

... 

Epistle  of  Barnabas 

135 

... 

Insurrection  of  Bar- 

Papias,    Exposition    <,/ 

Cochba 

Dominical  Sayings 

Hermas,  The  Shepherd 

140 

Antoninus   Pius   (138- 

Marcion  in  Rome 

Epistle  to  Diognetus,  i.-x 

161) 

Aristides,  Apology 

2  Clement 

150 

Marcus     Aurelius     co- 

Marcion's  Canon 

... 

Apocalypse  of  Peter 

regent  (147-161) 

Iren;eus,     Tatian,     and 

2  Peter 

Hegesippus  in  Rome 

150-5 

Martyrdom   of   Polycarp 

Tatian  :  Oratio  ad  Grai- 

(155) 

cos 

>.. 

Rise  of  Montanism 

... 

Justin,  Apology  ;  Dia 

logue  with  Trypho 

Gospel  of  Peter 

THE   LIFE   AND   TEACHING   OF   JESUS 


BY  MB.  H.  G.  WOOD 


r;  :TS  Tcsults  of  critical  study  of  the  records  concern 
ing  Jesus  have  often  been  represented  as  largely 
negative.  The  issue  is  said  to  be  a  fresh  sense  alike 
of  tho  fragmentary  character  of  our  information  and 
of  tho  strangeness  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  Himself. 
To-day  we  realise  that  the  life  of  Jesus  can  never 
be  written.  The  material  is  wanting.  Neither  in 
quality  nor  in  extent  do  tho  gospels  satisfy  the  re 
quirements  of  a  modern  biographer.  At  best  they 
offer  us  certain  memorabilia  of  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus,  hardly  adequate  to  construct  the  story  of 
the  year  or  years  during  which  He  evangelised  His 
people,  and  barely  sufficing  to  mirror  the  chief  features 
of  His  message.  Where  the  modern  mind  is  most 
curious,  the  gospels  seem  to  be  least  communicative. 
Men  would  fain  enter  into  the  secret  of  the  inner  life 
of  Jesus,  unravel  the  mystery  of  His  growth  up  till 
the  time  of  His  showing  unto  Israel,  and  trace  yet 
further  the  development  of  innermost  convictions 
which  conditioned  His  activity  as  a  prophet.  But 
the  facts  that  the  gospels  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of 
the  early  life  of  Jesus,  and  that  almost  every  story 
consists  of  a  simple  record  of  outward  act  and  utter 
ance,  with  few  hints  as  to  inward  feeling  or  historical 
setting,  seem  at  first  sight  to  defeat  these  hopes  of 
analysing  motive  and  tracing  growth.  It  is  indeed 
only  within  narrow  limits  that  any  such  hopes  may 
be  realised.  For  the  secret  of  Jesus  belongs  to  Himself 
and  to  them  that  love  Him,  and  even  His  loved  ones 
are  not  in  complete  possession  of  that  holy  mind. 

The  narratives  of  the  first  and  third  evangelists 
regarding  the  birth  of  Jesus  help  us  but  little  to 
interpret  His  history.  Apart  from  the  suspicion  that 
they  are  later  legendary  additions  framed  to  answer 
questions  with  which  the  earliest  accounts  of  Jesus 
were  not  concerned,  they  do  not  serve  to  explain, 
except  indirectly,  the  circumstances  under  which 
Jesus  entered  on  His  ministry.  Luke's  account  of 
His  visit  to  Jerusalem  when  He  was  twelve  years  old 
is  moro  valuable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  shows  us  Jesus 
conscious  of  His  filial  relation  to  God  even  in  boyhood. 
But  even  in  that  incident  the  return  to  Nazareth  and 
the  subsequent  life  in  obedience  to  His  parents  are 
not  the  least  significant  features. 

Jesus  was  brought  up  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  and 
it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  with  some  confidence  the 
environment  in  which  the  first  thirty  years  of  His  life 
were  spent.  Nazareth  (p.  29)  itself  seems  to  have  been 
a  busy  little  town  of  some  15.000  inhabitants.  It  was 
by  no  means  out  of  the  world.  One  of  the  roads  by 
which  merchant  caravans  passed  from  Damascus  to 
Philistia  and  Egypt  wound  round  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  Nazareth  stood,  while  the  neighbouring  hills 
to  the  south  offered  a  view  of  a  stretch  of  country 
rich  in  memories  of  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
same  hills  would  enable  a  boy  to  watch  companies 
oi  pilgrims  journeying  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  and 


from  the  hilla  to  the  north  the  varied  traffic  of  an 
imperial  highway  came  under  observation.1  Is  it 
hazardous  to  suggest  that  the  references  which  Jesus 
makes  to  the  Gentiles  reflect  the  impressions  of  his 
boyhood  ?  As  a.  boy  Ho  watched  tho  representatives 
of  the  great  outside  world  hurrying  past  on  the  main 
roads  near  Nazareth.  What  are  they  seeking  V  Two 
characteristics  of  the  Gentiles  would  be  early  dis 
covered — their  preoccupation  with  commerce  and 
their  standard  of  greatness.  The  merchant  caravans 
betray  the  anxious  thought  about  the  morrow,  which 
sets  men  seeking  after  things  to  eat  and  drink  and 
clothes  to  wear.  Imperial  dignitaries,  or  a  suitor  for 
a  kingdom  like  Archclaus,  posting  along  the  highway, 
are  typical  of  the  great  ones  among  the  Gentiles,  who 
lord  it  over  them.  The  first  impressions  of  that 
outside  world,  with  its  commercialism  and  its  imperial 
ism,  would  be  conveyed  to  Jesus  by  all  that  He  saw 
on  the  great  roads. 

Scattered  hints  in  the  gospels  afford  some  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  home-life  in  Nazareth.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Importunate  Friend  (Lk.  Hsf.)  the 
householder  whose  slumbers  are  disturbed  does  not 
need  to  rise  to  answer  the  door.  He  conducts  a 
conversation  with  his  neighbour  from  the  bed  which 
he  shares  with  his  children.  This  is  not  a  large  house, 
and  its  furniture  is  simple.  After  dark,  one  lamp, 
lightly  placed,  suffices  to  give  light  to  all  in  the  kind 
of  house  in  which  Jesus  lived.  The  streets  and  market 
place  in  which  the  children  play  their  games  of  pre 
tence  by  day  (now  marriages  and  now  funerals  engag 
ing  their  attention)  become  the  outer  darkness  when 
night  falls  ;  for  there  are  no  windows  through  which 
tho  lamps  shine,  and  no  street  lighting.  If  you  are 
without  you  must  carry  your  own  lamp,  and  woe 
betide  you  if  you  forget  the  oil.  The  familiar  contrast 
of  the  outer  darkness  and  the  lighted  home  imaged 
for  Jesus  tho  contrast  between  gaining  and  losing  the 
Kingdom. 

The  domestic  economy  apparent  in  the  parable  of 
tho  Importunate  Friend  must  likewise  have  been 
familiar  to  Jesus.  Ho  lived  among  people  who  had 
no  great  margin,  whose  supply  of  daily  bread,  baked 
at  home,  did  not  suffice  to  cover  sudden  additional 
calls.  They  were  not  poor,  if  the  word  "poor" 
suggests  slum-poverty  to  us.  But  they  were  people 
who  did  not  always  find  it  easy  to  make  ends 
meet,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  anxious  about 
the  morrow  and  wonder  where  to-morrow's  bread 
was  coming  from.  It  may  perhaps  be  suggested 
that  when  Jesus  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  sewing 
patches  of  new  cloth  on  to  old  and  worn-out  garments 
the  illustration  is  homely  in  the  sense  that  the  fact 
had  been  appreciated  in  His  own  home  in  Nazareth.2 
If  Joseph  died  as  Jesus  was  coming  to  manhood,  and 

1  G.  Adam  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  433f. 

2  Cf.  T.  R.  Glover,  Conflict  of  Religion,'!,  p.  121. 
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while  His  brothers  and  sisters  were  still  young,  Jesus 
Himself,  we  must  suppose,  became  the  chief  wage- 
earner  and  shared  with  Mary  the  cares  of  the  house 
hold.  Ho  certainly  watched  the  leaven  at  work  in 
the  meal  when  she  made  the  bread,  and  He  may  well 
have  rejoiced  with  His  mother  over  the  successful 
search  for  a  lost  coin.  A  carpenter  in  Nazareth  would 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  daily  labours  and 
domestic  life  of  his  neighbours.  He  would  make 
yokes  and  ploughs  for  peasant-farmers,  and  domestic 
utensils  for  diverse  homes.  This  would  result  in  a 
natural  understanding  of  the  problems  of  simple  homes 
and  trades. 

Not  all  the  neighbours  of  Jesus  belonged  to  the 
poorer  classes.  He  would  know  by  report  at  least 
the  local  manor-house,  where  the  great  householder 
lived  with  his  retinue  of  slaves.  There  were  many 
rich  fools  in  Galilee  whose  highest  wisdom  expressed 
itself  in  building  larger  barns — a  vanity  from  which 
the  fowls  of  the  air  are  free.  The  conditions  of  life 
in  the  households  of  these  rich  men  are  also  familiar. 
When  the  master  goes  out  to  feast  with  Dives  and 
stays  late,  the  slaves  must  wait  and  watch  for  his 
return  :  when  lie  sets  out  on  a  journey  he  entrusts 
his  property  to  his  slaves  and  looks  to  receive  his  own 
back  with  interest.  The  slaves  themselves  differ  in 
rank  and  character.  Some  are  in  positions  of  re 
sponsibility  :  they  act  as  bailiffs  and  factors  and  control 
their  fellow-servants.  Some  receive  many  talents  : 
others  only  one.  When  they  are  in  fault  they  must 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  lord,  and 
those  who  most  need  mercy  are  not  always  most  ready 
to  show  it.  Those  who  have  been  most  closely 
associated  in  daily  work  and  life — men-servants  who 
share  the  same  bed,  or  women  who  grind  at  the  same 
mill — will  bo  found  to  be  separated  in  character  and 
fate.  The  life  of  the  slave  class  provides  Jesus  with 
many  a  parable. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  particulars  of  the 
social  background  revealed  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.1 
but  perhaps  what  has  been  written  in  the  previous 
paragraphs  suffices  to  bring  out  the  form  in  which 
the  contrast  of  rich  and  poor  wns  presented  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  and  also  to  recall  the  fact  that  Galilee 
was  the  province  in  which  Jews  came  into  most  frequent 
contact  with  Gentiles,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a 
satisfactory  picture  of  the  condition  of  religious  and 
political  thought  and  feeling  in  Galilee  in  the  time 
of  Jesus. 

The  Galileans  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  been  less 
gloomy  and  less  fanatical  than  the  Judaeans.  The 
facts  that  they  dwelt  in  a  fair  and  pleasant  land,  that 
they  were  prosperous,  and  that  the  Roman  yoke 
pressed  but  lightly  on  them,  as  there  was  a  Jewish 
king  in  Galilee  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  in 
Judaea,  combined  to  make  the  Galihvans  more  contented 
than  their  fellow-citi/ens  in  the  south.  And  yet  it 
was  in  Galilee  that  the  Zealot  movement  had  its  rise 
and  its  greatest  influence.  Perhaps  their  wealth 
itself  and  their  natural  desire  to  assert  their  patriot 
ism  eventually  drove  them  in  the  Zealot  direction. 
They  could  provide  the  means  for  war  ;  they  possessed 
at  once  the  wealth,  the  industry,  and  the  courage  : 
and,  therefore,  many  even  during  the  boyhood"  of 
Jesus  were  looking  to  armed  revolt  as  the  method 
of  realising  God's  Kingdom,  while  in  the  last  crisis 
Galilee  proved  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.  They 
might  be  the  more  inclined  to  seek  salvation  by  the 
sword,  as  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  fulfil  the  Pharisaic 

1  For  this  topic  consult  Weinel,  Die  GUiclivisse  Jesu,  p.  75  ;  T.  R. 
Glover,  T/ifJeaus  of  History,  cb.  ii. 


ideal  of  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  through  keeping  the 
Law.  The  presence  of  numerous  Gentiles  helped 
to  put  the  highest  standard  of  legal  orthodoxy  out 
of  roach  of  the  Galihoan.  Moreover,  contact  with 
Gentiles  inclined  many  G  alii  jean  Jews  towards  a  laxor 
view  of  the  claims  of  the  Law.  The  favourable 
attitude  of  the  Jewish  ciders  towards  the  centurion 
whose  case  they  commended  to  Jesus  (Lk.  7af.)  can 
hardly  have  been  an  isolated  example  of  the  good 
feeling  which  must  often  have  prevailed  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Galilee.  Many  Galihcans  would 
endorse  the  position  of  enlightened  Jews  of  the  Dis 
persion  who  strove  to  commend  their  religion  to  God 
fearing  Gentiles.  For  all  this  seeming  laxity  Judaea 
despised  Galilee.  This  people  with  lax  religion  and 
a  bad  accent  were  clearly  under  a  curse  (Jn.  7.j<), 
Mt.  2673).  From  among  them  no  prophet  would 
arise  (Jn.  74i,52).1  The  Galilaeans  must  have  resented 
this,  and  possibly  their  political  enthusiasms  as  Hero- 
dians  or  as  Zealots  were  the  stronger  in  consequence. 

However  this  may  be,  Jesus  grew  to  manhood  at  a 
time  when  Messianic  speculations  were  many  and 
various.  Some  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
through  war,  others  through  the  perfect  observance 
of  the  Law.  Yet  others  wore  busy  with  discussions 
of  times  and  seasons.  They  held  that  the  Kingdom 
would  come  only  through  some  supernatural  inter 
vention,  so  they  studied  apocalyptic  forecasts,  and  set 
in  order  the  scenes  of  the  last  great  act  in  the  human 
drama.  (See  article  on  "Apocalyptic  Literature.") 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  apoca 
lyptic  literature  current  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
was  mainly  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of 
visions  and  symbols.  This  literature  must  rather  be 
regarded  as  the  refuge  of  the  mystic  from  the  pressure 
of  legalism.  Under  the  regis  of  groat  names  from  the 
past,  like  Enoch  ana  Moses,  men  secured  liberty  to 
develop  their  thoughts  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  Christ.  In  some  of  these  writings  the  hope 
of  immortality  and  the  duty  of  forgiveness  attained 
clearer  expression  than  they  ever  reached  in  the  OT. 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  Galilee  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  a  deep  spiritual  religious  life,  and  Galileo 
continued  to  be  "the  land  of  the  religious  mystic 
and  seer,"  the  abode  of  the  less  ridd  school  of  Pharisa 
ism,  when  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  preaching 
the  Kingdom.*  And  whether  they  went  far  into 
apocalyptic  writings  or  not,  many  Galilteans  were 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  wore  con 
vinced  that  only  a  new  apocalypse,  a  fresh  revelation 
of  God.  would  meet  their  need.  God  must  visit  and 
redeem  His  people.  Such  men  and  women  felt  them 
selves  to  bo  in  the  position  of  the  poor  in  the  Psalms. 
They  would  not  put  their  trust  in  princes,  nor  yet 
in  horses  and  chariots.  They  could  not  hope  to 
win  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  by  their  own  fulfil 
ment  of  the  Law.  They  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
righteousness  but  they  were  too  conscious  of  their 
failure  to  expect  to  earn  a  reward.  Unless  God  still 
heard  the  poor  man  when  he  cried,  there  was  no  hope 
for  Israel.*  Among  the  poor  in  spirit  Jesus  would 
find  this  yearning  after  a  new  revelation  of  God  (see 
further  p.  637,  and  the  article  on  "  Contemporary 
Jewish  Religion  "). 

In  His  home  and  in  the  synagogue  with  its  school. 

1  Nathanael's  question  in  Jn.  146  may  imply,  not  that  Nazareth 
was  a  town  of  peculiarly  bad  morals,  but  that  being  in  Galilee  it 
could  not  produce  the  Christ. 

1  See  Charles,  Relic,  wiis  Development  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  esp.  pp.  15Gf. 

*  See  Sanday,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  22f. 
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Josus  would  become  familiar  with  the  religious  tradi 
tion  of  His  people.  He  never  received  the  education 
of  a  scribe,  the  kind  of  training  which  moulded  the 
mind  of  Paul  (Mk.  62,  Jn.  7 15).  He  handled  the 
Scriptures  with  a  freedom  which  distressed  the  biblio 
laters  of  His  day,  and  yet  the  OT  was  to  Him  the 
word  of  God.  If  we  may  judge  from  direct  quotations 
attributed  to  Jesus,  Isaiah  among  the  prophets  and 
Deuteronomy  among  the  law-books  most  influenced 
Him,  and  the  next  place  might  be  assigned  to  certain 
of  the  Psalms  and  some  passages  in  Daniel.  Jesus 
found  in  the  OT  the  anticipation,  if  not  the  interpreta 
tion,  of  His  own  experience,  and  to  it  He  turned  in 
the  crises  of  His  life.  The  revelation  at  the  baptism 
came  to  Him  clothed  in  the  words  of  Ps.  2  and  Is.  42. 
With  passages  from  Deuteronomy  He  met  and  foiled  each 
temptation.  In  the  light  of  the  concluding  chapters  of 
Malachi  He  interpreted  the  significance  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  well-known  prophecy  of  Zechariah  may 
have  suggested  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
In  Isaiah  and  in  Ps.  118  Jesus  found  the  clue  to  the 
failure  of  His  people  to  receive  Him.  Is.  53  probably 
sustained  His  conviction  that  His  death  would  be  a 
ransom  for  many.  The  language  of  the  Pss.  expressed 
His  last  thoughts  upon  the  Cross.  The  mind  of  the 
Christ  was  clearly  at  home  in  the  OT. 

With  regard  to  the  apocalyptic  writings  (p.  431  ) 
the  case  is  not  so  clear ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs  must  be  ranked 
among  the  books  which  influenced  our  Lord  as  well 
as  His  apostles.  Where  in  the  gospels  the  title  "  Son 
of  Man  "  is  clearly  Messianic,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is 
endowed  with  supernatural  attributes,  it  is  difficult 
to  deny  the  influence  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  as  well 
as  of  Dan.  713.  The  picture  of  the  last  judgment  in 
Mt.  25,  as  well  as  the  conception  of  Gehenna,  seems 
also  to  reflect  the  teaching  embodied  in  Enoch,  The 
bringing  together  of  the  two  great  commandments, 
and  the  teaching  about  forgiveness  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  are  apparently  anticipated  in  the  Testa 
ments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs.1  Whether  or  no  there 
is  direct  literary  dependence,  it  is  clear  that  Jesus 
accepted  in  some  important  particulars  the  language 
and  thought  of  a  circle  which  had  been  influenced 
by  these  apocalyptic  writings.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  beware  of  speaking  as  if  Jesus  were  dependent 
on  literary  sources  for  inspiration.  His  teaching 
cannot  be  const ructed  out  of  quotations :  it  is  no 
mere  echo  of  earlier  writers.  With  the  possible  ex 
ception  of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass.  His 
attitude  and  His  conduct  never  seem  to  be  deter 
mined  by  preoccupation  with  a  particular  passage 
of  Scripture.  That  the  successive  phases  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  were  guided  by  some  established 
system  of  eschatological  development,  as  Schweitzer 
apparently  believes,  seems  to  me  a  fanciful  theory. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is  no  such  dependence 
on  a  literary  tradition  to  be  traced  in  the  story  of 
Jesus.  That  His  life  in  God  was  nourished  by  the 
OT  and  by  apocalyptic  books  is  true,  but  His  life  is 
still  His  own. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  (i.e.  A.D.  26  or  27  ; 
cf.  p.  052) ,  John  the  Baptist  began  his  ministry.  In  out 
ward  appearance  and  in  spirit  he  seemed  to  the  people 
to  resemble  Elijah.  The  burden  of  his  message  was  a 
call  to  repentance- — national  repentance.  Tin's  sum- 

1  See  Charles,  Testament  of  t!/e  XII  Patriarchs,  pp.  xciiff.,  Apocry 
pha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  vol.  ii.  pp.  U'J-'f.,  lieliyious  Ltevelopmetil, 
pp.  153-8. 


mons  he  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  including 
their  leaders.  The  severe  asceticism  in  food  and  dresa 
which  he  practised,  itself  served  to  set  forth  the  fast 
ing  which  should  accompany  repentance.  The  call  to 
repent  was  urgent,  because  John  thought  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  about  to  come,  and  it  would  come  in  a 
revelation  of  wrath,  a  fire  of  judgment.  Messiah 
Himself  could  not  be  far  off,  and  He  would  appear 
suddenly  among  His  people  as  their  judge.  All  who 
hoped  to  stand  before  Him  must  repent,  and  prove 
the  genuineness  of  their  repentance  by  receiving 
baptism — a  rite  which  would  serve  both  as  a  pledge 
of  forgiveness  and  as  a  sign  of  a  complete  break  with 
the  past.  John  does  not  seem  to  have  set  up  any  new 
standards  of  conduct.  He  demanded  a  more  rigid 
adherence  to  recognised  moral  laws.  He  called  for 
charity  and  for  simple  honesty.  Josephus  and  the 
gospels  agree  as  to  the  wide  popular  influence  that 
John  exerted.  His  message  roused  the  nation,  though 
he  wrought  no  miracle  to  attest  his  prophetic  claim. 
The  people  were  thrilled,  because  here  at  last  they  felt 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man  sent  from  God. 

The  profound  impression  made  by  John  the  Baptist 
can  be  understood  only  when  we  recall  the  long  period 
that  had  supervened  since  the  last  of  the  recognised 
prophets.  The  whole  development  of  Judaism  had 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  silence  of  the  prophets. 
' '  From  the  time  of  Ezra  the  Law  not  only  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  ancient  pre-exilic  prophets,  but 
also  so  far  as  lay  in  its  power  made  the  revival  of  such 
prophecy  an  impossibility."  Pseudonymous  apoca 
lypses  were  the  natural  literary  form  of  the  period 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  because  no 
one  dared  speak  in  his  own  name.  "Anyone  who 
like  the  ancient  order  of  prophets  appeared  personally 
before  the  people  as  a  representative  of  God,  inde 
pendent  of  traditional  law  or  ordinance,  was  practically 
regarded  as  an  impostor."  i  Now  John  the  Baptist 
did  thus  appear  like  one  of  the  old  prophets,  and  the 
people  responded,  though  their  leaders  were  naturally 
perplexed  and  felt  as  if  they  had  lost  their  bearings. 

Among  the  many  Galileans  who  flocked  to  John's 
baptism,  came  Jesus  from  Nazareth.  The  thirty  ob 
scure  years  were  ended,  and  Ho  was  about  to  enter  on 
a  new  way  of  life.  Why  did  He  seek  baptism  ?  Did  He 
need  to  repent  ?  The  first  evangelist  evidently  felt  that 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  created  a  difficulty,  since  it  seemed 
to  cast  doubt  on  His  siiilessness,  but  the  scruple  of 
John  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  (Mt.  3i4f.)  do  not  explain 
the  motive  of  Jesus  in  coming  to  John.  When  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  suggests  that  His  relatives 
persuaded  Him  to  be  baptized,  the  explanation  is  fuller 
but  less  convincing.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  question  of  His  own  sinlessness  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Jeans  or  His  friends  at  the  time  of  the 
baptism.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  is  His  identification 
of  Himself  with  the  sinful  people  whom  He  came  to 
save.  His  sharing  in  the  national  response  to  John's 
appeal  meant  that  Ho  too,  like  the  common  people, 
believed  John  to  bo  a  genuine  prophet,  believed  the 
Kingdom  to  be  at  hand,  and  believed  the  whole  nation 
to  be  in  need  of  repentance.  In  taking  up  this  attitude 
Jesus  entered  on  the  path  which  led  to  a  breach  with 
the  religious  leaders  of  His  people.  He  was  com 
mitting  Himself  to  the  quarrel  with  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees. 

Jesus  then  came  to  John  to  be  baptized,  and  at  His 

baptism  He  received  a  vision  and  heard  a  voice  from 

heaven,  "Thou   art  my  beloved   son:    in  thee  am  1 

well  pleased."     The  later  evangelists  tend  to  emphasize 

1  Charles,  Religious  lievelopmetit,  pp.  39-41. 
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the  objective  character  of  the  vision,  and  to  the  fourth 
evangelist  it  is  simply  an  outward  sign  granted  to  John 
the  Baptist  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  Messiah. 
But  the  primary  importance  of  the  vision  was  for  Jesus 
Himself.  It  is  naturally  interpreted  as  implying  the 
full  development  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  in 
Jesus.  In  the  baptism  it  was  revealed  to  Him  that 
He  was  the  Coming  One  of  whom  John  spoke,  Ho 
was  destined  to  be  the  Christ.  The  attempt  to  find 
the  significance  of  the  baptism  in  the  growth  of  a 
sense  of  Sonship  which  is  still  not  distinctively  Messianic 
seems  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the  incident,  as  it  compels 
us  to  surrender  the  Messianic  character  of  the  story 
of  the  Temptation,  and  fails  to  explain  how  the  filial 
consciousness  of  Jesus  stood  in  relation  to  the  ministry 
of  John  tho  Baptist.  Jesus  felt  Himself  compelled  to 
take  some  part  in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  it  was  not  that  of  a  simple  herald  like  John  the 
Baptist.  For  had  He  been  called  merely  to  repeat 
John's  message  He  would  never  have  been  driven 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  overwhelming  nature  of 
the  call  of  God.  The  vision  marked  out  Jesus  for 
an  isolation  among  men  which  was  to  endure  more 
than  the  forty  days  in  the  desert.  He  knew  Himself 
to  be  greater  and  other  than  John  tho  Baptist. 

The  Temptations  all  arise  in  connexion  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  office.  As  the  Christ, 
Jesus  is  conscious  of  possessing  certain  Divine  powers. 
How  are  these  powers  to  be  used,  and  how  will  the 
recognition  of  His  Mcssiahship  bo  secured  ?  In  the 
first  temptation  He  meets  the  natural  desire  to  satisfy 
His  own  immediate  needs  by  the  exercise  of  Divine 
prerogatives.  Miracle  presents  itself  as  a  tempting 
short-cut  to  the  solution  of  a  commonplace  economic 
problem.  But  Jesus  may  not  use  His  power  either 
to  satisfy  His  own  material  needs  or  to  provide  easy 
solutions  for  the  practical  difficulties  which  Ho  will 
have  to  face  in  the  course  of  His  ministry.  If  we  follow 
Mt.'s  order,  the  second  temptation  turns  on  the  sug 
gestion  that  a  power  which  may  not  be  used  for  personal 
ends  may  legitimately  be  exerted  to  prove  the  Messianic 
claim  of  its  possessor.  "A  sign  from  heaven''  is 
expected  by  the  people.  Such  a  sign  is  described 
and  promised  in  the  psalm  where  it  is  said,  ' '  He  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee."  Let  Jesus 
prove  His  Mcssiahship  by  throwing  Himself  from  the 
Temple,  trusting  God's  promise.  This  will  not  fail, 
and  the  proof  of  God  s  care  will  convert  the  nation. 
The  reality  of  the  temptation  lay  in  the  strength  of 
the  popular  expectation.  Had  Ho  given  such  a  sign 
from  heaven,  thousands  would  have  acclaimed  Him. 
Even  at  the  last  had  He  come  down  from  the  cross, 
they  professed  they  would  have  believed  in  Him. 
But  Jesus  always  set  on  one  side  this  demand  for  a 
sign,  as  being  a  temptation.  He  was  not  to  win  men 
by  providing  easily  for  material  needs :  He  was  not 
to  overawe  them  by  an  external  sign  whereby,  as  men 
thought  and  think,  the  truth  of  religion  would  be  writ 
plain  across  the  face  of  heaven.  The  third  temptation 
held  out  the  lure  of  world-wide  power.  The  Christ 
shall  be  great  after  the  pattern  of  Alexander.  Onoe 
in  power  and  authority.  He  may  mould  the  minds  of 
men  as  He  will.  "The  act  of  homage  to  the  evil 
spirit  to  which  Christ  was  tempted  was  the  founding 
of  his  Messianic  kingdom  upon  force."  "  But  he 
deliberately  determines  to  adopt  another  course,  to 
found  his  empire  upon  the  consent  and  not  the  fears 
of  mankind,  to  trust  himself  with  his  royal  claims 
and  his  terrible  purity  and  superiority  defenceless 
among  mankind,  and,  however  bitterly  their  envy  may 
persecute  him,  to  use  his  supernatural  powers  only 


in  doing  them  good.  This  he  actually  did.  and 
evidently  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed  plan."1  When 
Jesus  left  the  wilderness,  the  principles  He  was  to 
follow  in  His  ministry  had  clearly  been  established 
as  a  result  of  conflict  with  temptation.  Jesus,  because 
He  is  the  Christ,  may  not  minister  to  Himself,  and 
will  live  in  utter  dependence  on  God,  whose  word 
will  guide  Him.  He  cannot  give  the  people  the  sign 
they  naturally  expect,  and  He  will,  therefore,  fail  to 
satisfy  the  obvious  test  to  which  the  leaders  of  the 
people  will  appeal.  He  may  not  seek  or  use  political 
and  military  power,  and  thereby  He  will  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  Zealots. 

According  to  Mk.  114,  Jesus  did  not  begin  to  preach 
as  soon  as  the  Temptation  was  ended.  At  least,  He 
did  not  at  once  return  to  Galilee.  He  seems  to  have 
remained  in  close  association  with  the  work  of  John 
the  Baptist  until  the  latter  was  arrested.  The  fourth 
evangelist  may  be  right  in  suggesting  that  Jesus  even 
entered  upon  His  own  prophetic  ministry  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Jerusalem  itself. 
There  is  something  attractive  in  the  early  date  which 
tho  fourth  evangelist  assigns  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple.  If  that  incident  really  implies  a  hope  of  a 
restored  and  purified  Temple  worship,  it  would  more 
fittingly  occur  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end 
of  the  ministry.  That  Jesus  began  to  make  disciples, 
and  that  some  may  have  begun  to  suspect  His  secret 
even  then,  is  not  improbable.  Tho  call  of  the  first 
four  disciples  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret 
would  be  more  readily  understood  if  they  had  met 
with  Jesus  before.  At  all  events,  Mark's  narrative 
implies  a  period  between  the  Temptation  and  the 
beginning  of  the  public  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  during 
that  period  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  working  with 
John,  and  may  have  made  His  own  first  appeal  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist  apparently 
determined  Jesus  to  return  to  Galilee  and  continue 
John's  ministry  among  His  own  people.  The  Syn- 
optists  suggest  that  Jesus  repeated  the  substance  of 
John's  message.  He  preached  repentance,  and  based 
His  appeal  on  the  same  ground,  the  nearness  of  the 
Kingdom.  But  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  no  mere 
continuation  of  the  movement  initiated  by  the  Baptist. 
The  people  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  difference. 
The  most  clearly  contemporary  verdict  011  Jesus 
contrasts  Him  as  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber 
with  the  austere  prophet  who  came  neithei  eating  nor 
drinking.  The  difference  between  the  Masters  is 
reproduced  in  the  conduct  of  their  followers.  The 
disciples  of  Jesus  do  not  fast  like  those  of  John.  They 
have  found  a  new  joy.  A  message  which  had  been 
a  threat  when  John  uttered  it,  became  an  invitation 
on  tho  lips  of  Jesus.  Men  marvelled  at  His  gracious 
words.  If  Jesus  were  the  Messiah.  He  was  not  the 
Messiah  whom  John  had  led  his  followers  to  expect. 
He  did  not  apparently  sift  wheat  from  chaff  or  baptize 
with  fire.  He  did  not  proclaim  the  day  of  vengeance 
of  our  God,  but  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

In  form  the  message  of  Jesus  might  coincide  with 
that  of  John,  in  essence  it  was  distinct.  To  John 
the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  spelt  judgment ;  when 
Jesus  says  the  Kingdom  is  at  hand  it  implies  a  present 
opportunity.  Jesus  knows  the  Kingdom  is  near 
because  He  Himself  possesses  the  power  to  bestow 
the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom,  healing  of  mind  and 
body,  the  driving  out  of  evil  spirits,  the  forgiveness 

1  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo™,  p.  15.  On  the  story  of  the  Temptation 
read  a  most  striking  chapter  in  Dostoievsky's  The  Brothers  A'cro- 
mazoff.  See  also  pp.  702f.  (Mt.  4t-n). 
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of  sins,  the  life  of  trust  in  God  and  of  joyous  fellow 
ship  with  men.  He  no  longer  invites  men  to  an  out 
ward  baptism — a  seal  of  their  fitness  to  receive 
blessings  hereafter.  He  offers  them  the  substance 
of  tho  sign — the  liberation  of  the  soul  from  sin  and 
sickness.  The  ministry  of  healing  itself  created  a 
broad  difference  between  the  work  of  Jesus  and  the 
work  of  His  forerunner.  John  wrought  no  miracle. 
Jesus  carried  with  Him  a  healing  influence  of  strange 
power.  Men  marvelled  at  tho  apparent  ease  with 
which  lie  performed  His  cures.  He  used  no  elaborate 
system  of  exorcism.  With  a  word  He  silenced  and 
expelled  demons.  He  possessed  a  natural  authority 
to  which  evil  spirits  at  once  submitted.  No  form 
of  disease,  not  even  death  itself,  could  defy  His  power 
to  save.  The  message  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom 
acquired  a  new  meaning  when  it  was  enforced  by  tho 
expulsion  of  demons  and  the  healing  of  disease. 

Repentance  also  became  something  more  than  John 
had  in  mind,  when  Jesus  became  the  preacher.  John 
urged  men  to  make  a  more  rigorous  application  of  old 
standards.  Jesus  called  them  to  adopt  new  standards. 
Ho  invited  them  to  accept  principles  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Law  itself  might  be  criticised.  He  proclaimed  a 
new  righteousness — a  new  righteousness  not  so  much 
made  7'casonable  as  made  possible  by  the  advent  of 
the  Kingdom.  For  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  an 
interim-ethic,  it  is  not  moral  heroism  turned  into 
common-sense  through  belief  in  an  impending  crisis. 
It  is  rather,  as  Seeley  saw,  a  summons  to  a  new  moral 
endeavour,  an  appeal  to  virtue  to  become  enthusiastic 
and  take  the  offensive.  It  demands  a  revolution 
in  human  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  revolution,  and 
Jesus  demands  such  a  change  in  men,  because  the 
power  of  God  is  already  working  through  Him  in  a 
new  way. 

These  two  characteristics,  the  miracles  of  healing 
and  tho  new  ethical  demand,  differentiate  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  from  that  of  John.  Both  spring  out  of  Jesus' 
conscious  possession  of  powers  that  belong  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  They  are  so  fundamental  that  we 
must  attempt  a  further  analysis  of  them  before  pro 
ceeding  with  the  development  of  the  story. 

The  ministry  Of  healing  raises  many  questions. 
There  is  first  the  problem  of  historicity.  It  cannot 
be  claimed  that  all  stories  of  miracle  recorded  in  the 
gospels  are  equally  well  attested.  Suspicion  and  doubt 
of  varying  kinds  and  degrees  attach  to  many  of  them. 
We  may  doubt  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree  (Mk. 
11 12-14*),  '  because  such  a  miracle  of  destruction 
seems  to  us  unlike  Jesus,  or  because  it  seems  to  be 
an  instance  in  which  a  miracle  has  grown  out  of  a 
parable.  We  may  suspect  the  stater  in  the  fish's 
mouUi  (Mt.  1727*),  because  it  comes  to  us  only  on 
the  testimony  of  the  first  gospel,  because  tho  occasion 
of  the  miracle  is  trivial,  and  because  tho  basis  of 
tho  story  is  a  folklore  motive.  The  strange  silence 
of  the  Synoptists  may  make  us  hesitate  to  accept 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn.  11)  as  history.  A  more 
a  priori  and,  in  my  judgment,  less  defensible  canon  of 
evidence  may  lead  some  to  discard  what  are  called 
nature-miracles,  i.e.  stories  which  imply  that  Jesus 
exercised  creative  control  over  inanimate  nature,  as 
when  He  is  said  to  have  stilled  the  tempest,  or  multi 
plied  the  loaves,  or  walked  on  the  sea.  But  whatever 
suspicions  attach  to  particular  stories,  there  remains 
a  large  number  of  stories  of  miraculous  cure  which  can 
be  denied  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  discredit  our 
primary  authorities  altogether.  The  curious  develop 
ments  of  the  Christ-myth  are  sufficient  warning 


against  the  irrationality  of  so  distrusting  our  witnesses 
Stories  like  those  of  the  paralytic,  of  the  man  with 
the  withered  hand,  of  the  Gadareno  demoniac,  or  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  arc  not  open  to  serious  doubt.  Tho 
broad  fact  of  the  ministry  of  Iioaling,  and  many  of 
the  particular  incidents,  are  guaranteed  by  evidence 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  And  the  facts 
so  evidenced  go  beyond  any  parallels  from  the  records 
of  modem  spiritual  healing.  It  is  not  a  tenable  position 
to  say  we  will  accept  as  credible  of  Jesus  only  such 
cures  as  seem  possible  to  our  present  powers  of  faith- 
healing  or  healing  by  suggestion.  The  confidence  and 
the  achievement  of  Jesus  certainly  went  beyond  any 
thing  to  which  men  have  attained  to-day. 

If  it  be  true  that  Jesus  wrought  wondrous  cures,  the 
character  of  some  of  these  cures  raises  another  problem 
of  some  difficulty.  Many  of  tho  stories  related  of 
Jesus  are  stories  of  tho  healing  of  demoniacs,  and  in 
some  of  the  cases  of  the  cure  of  disease  the  disease  is 
attributed  to  evil  powers  (e.g.  Lk.  13i6).  From  Mk.'s 
gospel  it  appears  that  the  driving  out  of  demons  was 
an  essential  part  of  tho  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom. 
Jesus  Himself  clearly  believed  in  demons,  and  saw  a 
proof  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  downfall 
of  their  power.  Ho  apparently  accepted,  the  popular 
diagnosis  of  disease  as  due  to  demonic  influence. 

From  tho  historian's  point  of  view  tho  prominence 
thus  given  to  the  driving  out  of  demons  is  to  be  ex 
pected  in  a  genuine  popular  tradition,  and  in  a  religious 
movement  which  embraced  not  many  rich,  not  many 
wise,  and  not  many  noble.  But  for  faith  it  raises 
the  question  of  tho  limitations  of  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus.  If  tho  belief  in  demons  be  entirely  illusory— 
a  modern  assumption  which  is  seldom  questioned, 
though  it  is  certainly  questionable, — then  Jesus  was 
involved  in  a  popular  error.  If  the  belief  were  only 
in  part  erroneous — and  that  it  was  and  is  in  part 
superstitious  can  scarcely  be  doubted, — then  our  records 
do  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Jesus  Himself  ever  said 
anything  to  correct  the  element  of  mistake  in  a  belief 
which  He  shared  with  the  common  people.  The  same 
issue  in  principle  is  raised  by  onr  Lord's  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  current  Jewish  traditions  as  to  the 
character  and  authorship  of  OT  writings.  So  far  as  the 
driving  out  of  demons  is  concerned,  it  may  be  argued 
that  no  relief  could  be  brought  to  the  demon -possessed 
by  denying  the  existence  of  these  evil  spirits.  Mere 
negations  are  useless  to  restore  spiritual  health  and 
freedom.  Only  a  positive  assurance  of  tho  reality  of 
God's  protection  could  lay  for  ever  these  spectres  of 
the  mind.  And  it  was  the  work  of  Jesus  to  solve  the 
religious  problem,  not  to  raise  tho  scientific  question. 
At  the  same  time,  traditional  orthodoxy  finds  it  hard 
to  admit  that  Jesus  may  have  been  mistaken  in  matters 
of  ordinary  human  knowledge.  Belief  in  the  infalli 
bility  of  Jesus  is  the  modern  form  of  Docctism  (p. 
916).  Moreover,  the  absence  of  tho  critical  attitude 
in  Jesus  with  reference  to  astronomy,  medicine,  or 
literary  traditions  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to-day  to 
recognise  the  real  kinship  between  tho  scientific  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  the  mind  of  Christ. 

We  must  not,  on  account  of  these  difficulties,  belittle 
or  ignore  the  considerable  part  which  exorcism  and 
tho  work  of  healing  played  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
The  significance  of  this  side  of  tho  gospel  records  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
Ecce  Homo  :*  "Of  his  two  great  gifts,  the  power  over 
nature  and  the  high  moral  wisdom  and  ascendancy 
over  men,  the  former  might  be  the  more  astonishing, 
but  it  is  the  latter  which  gives  him  his  everlasting 
1  Ecce  Homo  ">,  p.  177  (ch.  xvi). 
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dominion.  He  might  have  left  to  all  subsequent  ages 
more  instruction  if  ho  had  bestowed  less  time  upon 
diminishing  slightly  tho  mass  of  evil  around  him, 
and  lengthening  by  a  span  the  short  lives  of  the  genera 
tion  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  The  whole  amount 
of  good  done  by  such  works  of  charity  could  not  be 
great,  compared  with  Christ's  powers  of  doing  good  ; 
and  if  they  were  intended,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely 
as  attestations  of  his  divine  mission,  a  few  acts  of  the 
kind  would  have  served  this  purpose  as  well  as  many. 
Yet  we  may  see  that  they  were  in  fact  the  great  work 
of  his  life ;  his;  biography  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words,  '  he  went  about  doing  good  '  ;  his  wise 
words  were  secondary  to  his  beneficial  deeds ;  the 
latter  were  not  introductory  to  the  former,  but  the 
former  grow  occasionally  and,  as  it  were,  accidentally 
out  of  the  latter.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
Christ  merely  reduced  to  practice  his  own  principle. 
Hi§  morality  required  that  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  others  should  not  merely  bo  remembered  as  a 
restraint  upon  action,  but  should  bo  made  tho  principal 
motive  of  action,  and  what  ho  preached  in  words  he 
preached  still  more  impressively  and  zealously  in  deeds. 
He  set  tho  first  and  <n  cutest  example  of  a  life  wholly 
governed  and  guided  by  the  passion  of  humanity." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  incidentally  raises  the 
question  of  tho  evidential  value  of  miracles.  That 
Jesus  did  not  deliberately  work  miracles  as  proof  of 
His  Messianic  claim  needs  no  demonstration.  He 
refused  to  give  any  such  sign.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  miracles  attributed  to  Him  did  not  suffice  to 
convince  tho  religious  leaders  of  Judaism  that  God 
was  with  Him.  They  did  not  deny  tho  miracles,  but 
they  thought  they  might  bo  explained  by  postulating 
diabolic  control,  or  more  charitably  they  could  bo 
regarded  as  parallel  to  the  miracles  of  earlier  prophets 
or  contemporary  rabbis.  Thus  the  miracles  possessed 
no  overwhelming  evidential  value  for  those  who  wit 
nessed  them.  Yet  Jesus  does  appeal  to  His  works 
as  testifying  to  tho  nearness  of  tho  Kingdom,  and 
they  remain  to-day  as  the  expression  of  a  Divine  com 
passion.  But  Jesus  did  not  regard  tho  power  to  heal 
as  a  prerogative  to  bo  kept  peculiarly  His  own.  He 
bestowed  His  gift  on  His  disciples,  and  welcomed  in 
others  the  faith  which  claimed  a  share  in  this  grace. 
It  was  part  of  tho  life  of  the  Kingdom.  And  this  fact 
throws  doubt  on  the  theory  that  miracles  \vere  only 
intended  to  give  support  to  the  nascent  Church.  It 
strengthens  tho  view  that  true  faith  should  possess  the 
power  to  heal  at  the  present  time. 

The  new  ethical  demand,  which  Jesus  made  upon 
men  when  He  preached  repentance,  was  likewise  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  life  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  expression  of  the  life  which  Jesus  was  bringing 
to  men.  To  attempt  to  systematise  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  to  risk  obscuring  it.  As  has  been  already 
suggested,  many  sayings  of  Jesus  are  occasional  in 
character,  utterances  drawn  from  Him  by  particular 
circumstances.  Though  such  utterances  reveal  one 
spirit,  they  are  misused  if  we  treat  them  as  hard-and- 
fast  rules.  We  may  so  systematise  as  to  lose  the  sense 
of  spontaneity  in  the  speech  of  Jesus.1  The  sentence 
of  Pascal's  should  be  borne  in  mind:  "Jesus  Christ 
speaks  the  greatest  things  so  simply  that  it  seems  as 
if  He  had  never  thought  upon  them.1'  The  teaching, 
like  the  ministry  of  healing,  is  the  inevitable  self- 
revelation  of  Jesus. 

The  root  and  ground  of  the  character  which  Jesus 
sought  to  create  in  men  was  trust  in  God.  Men's 
1  Of. Glover,  Conflict  of  Religions,  p.  119. 


want  of  faith  caused  Him  to  marvel :  the  disciples' 
little  faith  and  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  drew  down 
His  rebukes.  Wherever  He  came  across  men  and 
women  exercising  faith,  they  won  His  glad  recognition 
and  His  praise.  He  went  out  of  His  way  to  encourage 
and  stablish  trust  in  God.  Genuine  faith,  however 
small,  was  capable  of  working  marvels.  The  root 
trouble  with  men  is  a  mistake  about  God,  and  only 
faith  can  make  them  whole. 

The  emphasis  then  in  the  teaching  of  Josus  falls  on 
tho  first  commandment,  on  tho  maintenance  of  the 
right  attitude  towards  God.  Obedience  to  the  first 
commandment  is  made  possible  through  tho  know 
ledge  of  God  which  Jesus  comes  to  bring.  The  secret 
of  trust  in  God  is  disclosed  through  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus,  through. learning  to  know  God  as  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

God,  as  revealed  in  Jesus,  is  a  God  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works.  "He  providently 
caters  for  the  sparrow  and  Himself  attends  its  obse 
quies-''  The  world  of  nature  is  instinct  with  God 
and  reveals  His  ceaseless  care.  He  is  kind  oven  to  tho 
thankless.  He  knows  men's  needs  before  they  open 
their  mouths,  and  the  least  details  of  our  lives  are  not 
left  out  of  God's  thought  toward  us.  God's  Father 
hood  is  thus  revealed  in  providence,  but  it  is  even 
more  clearly  expressed  .in  His  purpose  for  mankind. 
For  CJod  is  already  fulfilling  His  promise  to  His  people, 
through  the  message  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
coming  of  Jesus.  It  is  God's  will  that  His  Kingdom 
should  come  upon  earth,  and  He  is  always  working 
to  that  end.  God  is  drawing  near  to  man  in  Jesus, 
and  therein  is  His  Fatherhood  supremely  manifest. 
Tho  sense  of  tho  nearness  and  tho  reality  of  the  God 
of  love  is  Jesus'  gift  to  men.  This  sense  of  nearness 
is  expressed  in  His  use  of  the  term  "  Abba,"  in  address 
ing  His  Father.  Negatively  it  is  apparent  in  tho 
abandonment  of  the  customary  terms  of  address  of 
Jewish  piety,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  adjective 
"holy.''  Moffatt  points  out  that  Jesus  uses  the 
term  "holy,"  in  relation  to  God,  only  once  in  the 
four  gospels.  The  word  implied  a  sense  of  distance 
tluit  was  untrue  to  the  experience  of  Jesus.1 

The  faith  in  God  which  Jesus  desired  would  put  an 
end  to  anxiety  and  fear.  Tho  danger  of  riches  is  that 
they  fill  the  mind  with  cares  which  are  at  bottom 
distrust  or  forgetfulness  of  God.  The  mainspring  of 
the  service  of  Mammon  is  want  of  faith.  If  men  be 
lieved  in  God's  care  and  sought  His  Kingdom  they 
would  not  be  anxious  about  the  morrow.  Nor  would 
they  be  fearful  about  the  Kingdom  itself.  Their 
prayer  would  not  bo  anxious  prayer.  Part  of  the 
meaning  of  repentance,  as  Jesus  preached  it,  lay  in 
getting  rid  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

The  demand  for  sincerity  is  associated  with  the 
demand  for  courage,  and  like  the  latter  is  conditioned 
by  the  thought  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Because 
God  sees  in  secret,  all  unreality  in  worship  stands 
condemned.  If  men  are  to  enjoy  God's  presence,  the 
heart  must  be  pure,  and  righteousness  must  be  inward. 
It  is  not  enough  to  avoid  tho  outward  act :  the  root 
of  the  evil  in  thought  and  feeling  must  be  taken  away. 
Defilement  comes  from  within.  It  is  the  tree  that 
must  be  made  good.  So  anger  out  of  which  murder 
comes  is  to  be  condemned  no  less  than  murder  itself, 
and  the  lustful  desire  is  no  less  sinful  than  committed 
adultery, 

Again,  the  nature  of  God  compels  us  to  link  the 
second  commandment  inseparably  with  the  first.  We 

1  For  this  whole  subject,  consult  HoSatt,  Titeokigy  o/tlx  Gospels1 
ch.  3. 
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must  lovo  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  we  must 
do  this  that  we  may  be  like  our  Father  in.  heaven. 
The  saying,  "Bo  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect/'  has  been  described  as  the  most  courageous 
appeal  ever  made  to  men.  ' '  The  doctrine  sounds 
heroic  to  ordinary  human  nature,  but  Jesus  does  not 
present  it  as  heroic.  He  grounds  His  demand  upon 
the  natural  attitude  of  the  Father,  upon  what  Francis 
of  Assisi  called  'the  great  courtesy  of  God.'  "  l  From 
this  main  principle  of  love  all  other  particular  dutiea 
•nill  follow.  It  embraces  alike  what  Seeley  calls  the 
law  of  forgiveness  and  the  law  of  resentment.  It 
particularly  engages  us  to  charity  in  judgment  and 
humility  in  service. 

The  ideal  of  faith,  purity  and  love,  which  Jesus 
set  before  men,  is  dearly  not  dependent  on  any  parti 
cular  forms  of  worship.  As  we  have  seen,  Jesus  did 
not  apparently  continue  John's  baptism,  and  the 
repentance  He  desired  was  not  associated  with  any 
rite.  Indeed,  the  ritual  side  of  the  Law  was  definitely 
subordinated  to  the  ethical  in  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
Mercy  and  not  sacrifice  is  God's  demand  from  men. 
Sabbath  observance  and  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness 
are  at  best  but  secondary  elements  in  religion.  Re 
conciliation  with  one's  brother  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  acceptable  worship.  We  cannot  pray  aright  unless 
we  forgive  as  wo  pray.  Repentance,  as  Jesus  taught  it, 
was  to  revolutionise  the  spirit  and  contents  of  men's 
prayers.  Prayer  itself  remained  the  essence  of  the 
religious  life,  the  way  in  which  men  were  to  maintain 
their  communion  with  God  and  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  His  Kingdom. 

Jesus  did  not  lay  down  rules  even  with  regard  to 
prayer.  He  encouraged  men  to  pray  and  gave  them 
a  guide  to  prayer.  But  He  did  not  appoint  times 
and  seasons,  nor  was  the  Lord's  Prayer  offered  as  a 
stereotyped  form.  The  whole  ideal  of  Jesus  is  of  this 
free  inward  character.  ' '  Jesus  laid  a  good  deal  more 
stress  on  unconscious  instinct  than  most  moralists 
do."  Goodness  by  rule  was  of  little  value  in  His 
eyes.  He  valued  goodness  as  a  man's  self-expression. 
His  consequent  quarrel  with  precisians  and  Pharisees, 
together  with  the  fact  that  His  own  attitude  is  so 
unstudied,  justifies  the  sense  of  kinship  which  many 
great  artists  and  unconventional  individualists  have 
claimed  to  feel  with  Jesus.  There  is  more  than  a  half- 
truth  in  the  sentence,  "  He  who  would  lead  a  Christ- 
like  life  is  he  who  is  perfectly  and  absolutely  himself." 
But  some  who  have  recognised  this  free  breath  of 
individuality  in  Jesus  have  failed  to  understand  the 
primacy  which  Jesus  assigned  to  faith  in  God  and  love 
to  men.  The  message  of  Jesus  was  not  "  Be  yourself  " 
in  the  sense  of  becoming  whatever  self  happened  to 
be  most  attractive  or  powerful  in  youth.  Jesus  knew 
that  some  men  would  have  to  become  eunuchs  for  the 
sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  to  escape  damna 
tion  some  would  need  to  go  through  life  with  a  person 
ality  apparently  maimed.  Here  the  artist  and  the 
individualist  have  not  found  it  so  easy  to  acclaim 
Jesus. 

One  other  general  aspect  of  the  teaching  may  be 
touched  on  before  wo  return  to  the  narrative.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  has  been  criticised  because  it  in 
cludes  an  appeal  to  rewards  and  punishments.  A 
virtue  which  desires  any  other  reward  than  itself  is 
dubious  virtue,  and  to  many  minds  there  seems  to 
be  something  attractive  in  what  may  bo  termed  hope- 
leas  heroism,  in  the  idea  that  man's  highest  virtue  is 
to  defy  unmoved  an  inexorable  fate.  Is  there  not 
something  lower  in  a  teaching  which  assures  men 
1  Moffatt,op.  cit.  p.  104. 


that  they  shall  in  no  wise  lose  thoir  reward  ?  On  this 
two  observations  seem  necessary.  First,  the  rewards 
which  Jesus  offers  are  not  external  or  material.  They 
consist  in  fellowship  with  God.  Secondly,  Jesus  could 
not  be  silent  as  to  rewards  and  punishments  without 
being  insincere.  The  certainty  of  gain  or  loss  is  bound 
up  with  His  confidence  in  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom 
and  in  the  goodness  of  God.  Since  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  "an  absolute  value 
attaches  to  our  personalities  as  they  are  directed  to 
the  ends  of  God."  Jesus  could  not  endorse  the  kind 
of  heroism  which  some  men  count  morally  superior 
to  His  teaching,  because,  unless  Jesus  was  fundamen 
tally  mistaken,  that  heroism  is  founded  on  a  lie. 

When  Jesus  began  to  publish  abroad  the  good  tidings 
of  the  Kingdom  in  Galilee  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  He  encountered  immediate  hostility.  The  message 
and  the  messenger  were  welcome.  The  synagogues 
were  open  to  Him,  and  He  attended  the  synagogue 
services  habitually.  His  withdrawal  to  desert  places 
and  the  adoption  of  an  open-air  ministry  did  not  arise 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  antagonism  of  the  author 
ities,  but  from  the  dangerous  pressure  of  the  crowds 
that  sought  to  hear  Him  or  came  to  be  healed  in  the 
towns  (Mk.  145).  Indeed,  Jesus  found  that  Ho  could 
not  Himself  reach  the  many  who  wanted  to  come 
into  contact  with  Him,  or  whom  He  desired  to 
evangelize.  He  had  to  tear  Himself  away  from 
Capernaum  lest  the  importunity  of  His  friends  should 
deprive  other  cities  of  their  share  in  His  ministry  (Mk. 
l35f.).  From  among  the  men  who  attached  themselves 
to  Him  Ho  organised  a  group  of  twelve  (Mk.  813-19*), 
who  should  proclaim  the  Kingdom  over  a  wider  area 
than  Ho  H  imself  could  cover  ;  and  we  need  not  suppose 
that  the  task  of  evangelization  was  confined  to  twelve, 
though  Lk.'s  account  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
may  be  motived  by  the  idea  that  Jesus  must  have 
appointed  heralds  for  the  traditional  seventy  nations 
of  the  earth  as  well  as  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
In  any  case  the  consciousness  that  the  fields  were 
white  already  to  harvest  impelled  Jesus  to  send  forth 
labourers  into  the  harvest.  The  note  of  urgency  runs 
through  the  directions  which  Jesus  gave  to  those 
who  were  to  evangelize  Galilee.  They  were  to  travel 
quickly  and  with  the  barest  equipment  (c/.  Mk.  67-13 
and  Lk.  10 2-1 2,  omitting  3,  which  does  not  seem  to 
belong  to  this  context). 

This  insistence  on  the  need  of  delivering  the  message 
with  haste  seems  to  reflect  the  view  that  the  time  for 
repentance  is  short.1  The  nearness  of  the  Kingdom 
requires  that  invitation  and  warning  be  carried  far 
and  wide  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  the  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  hear,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
disciples  will  be  hindered  in  their  preaching  by  their 
power  to  heal,  may  also  account  for  the  stringency  of 
the  injunctions  which  the  Master  laid  upon  His  followers. 
If  the  wider  appeal  through  the  disciples  was  not 
attempted  until  the  ministry  in  Galilee  was  well 
advanced,  another  motive  may  have  come  into  play. 
Jesus  may  have  begun  to  suspect  that  His  own  op 
portunity  of  calling  men  to  repentance  was  likely  to 
be  short.  He  has  come  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,  but  a  year  soon  ends,  and  the  forces 
are  gathering  which  point  to  the  passing  of  the  season 
of  God's  favour. 

1  If  Mt.  1023*  was  uttered  with  reference  to  this  situation,  Jesus 
must  have  supposed  ithat  the  fckm  of  Man  mi^'ht  come  before  the 
disciples  returned  from  journeying  through  the  .cities  of  Israel. 
It  is,  however,  improbable  that  Mt.  10  is  confined  to  directions 
for  the  earliest  missionary  work  of  the  Twelve.  From  16  onwards 
e  later  situation  seems  to  be  implied. 
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The  later  antagonism  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism  may  have  coloured  the  evangelists'  record 
of  the  conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  Pharisees.  They  would 
be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  existent  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  to  dwell  on  the  denunciations  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  Yet  the  suspicions  of  the 
Pharisees  must  have  been  aroused  in  the  first  period 
of  the  Galihean  ministry,  and  apparently  deepened 
into  hostility  before  Jesus  made  His  wider  appeal 
to  the  people  through  the  agency  of  the  disciples. 
The  conflict  turned  on  no  petty  personal  issue,  but  on 
a  profound  religious  difference.  There  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  the  Pharisees  to  have  been  prompted  by 
jealousy  of  a  teacher  unaccredited  by  the  schools. 
They  came  to  feel  that  Jesus  held  lightly  what  they 
held  dear.  Their  ideal  of  precisenoss  and  exactitude, 
of  the  painstaking  fulfilment  of  the  Law  in  detail, 
was  clearly  rejected  by  Jesus.  The  traditions  of  the 
elders  which  the  Pharisees  prized  as  forming  a  hedge 
round  the  Law,  Jesus  readily  disregarded  or  condemned. 
He  defends  His  disciples  when  they  give  up  the  prac 
tice  of  fasting.  He  treats  the  carefully  thought-out 
regulations  for  ceremonial  cleanness  as  if  they  had  no 
sanction  in  the  Divine  Law,  and  as  if  they  had  no 
significance  for  true  religion.  The  Law  itself  is  really 
abrogated  when  Jesus  denies  that  things  from  without 
can  defile  a  man.  Nor  does  the  prophet  of  Nazareth 
halt  there  in  His  criticism  of  the  Law.  He  considers 
the  Mosaic  law  on  the  subject  of  divorce  as  an  accom 
modation  to  human  weakness  rather  than  tho  expression 
of  God's  will.  "He  looses  whore  Moses  binds,  and 
binds  where  Moses  left  men  free."  Even  the  Sabbath 
is  not  safe  in  His  hands.  He  and  His  disciples  are 
lax  in  their  observance  of  tho  day  of  rest,  and  He 
refuses  to  treat  the  fourth  commandment  as  an  absolute 
rule.  Finally,  He  claims  tho  power  to  forgive  sin3 
which  belongs  to  God  alone.1 

With  such  evidence  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  the 
Pharisees  could  not  fail  to  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  Jesus.  The  quarrel  could  not  bo  avoided  unless 
they  were  willing  to  change  their  whole  conception 
of  the  Law.  Since  they  wore  not  prepared  to  do  this 
they  wore  obliged  to  resist  and  explain  away  the  favour 
able  impression  made  by  Jesus'  words  of  graco  and 
deeds  of  mercy.  If  here  and  there  among  the  people 
men  asked,  "Can  this  be  the  Christ  ?  "  it  was  easy  to 
point  out  that  Jesus  came  from  Galileo,  whereas  the 
Christ  when  He  cornea  is  either  of  unknown  origin 
or  ir,  born  in  Bethlehem  of  tho  house  of  David.  The 
widespread  belief  that  Jesus  was  a  prophet  had  to  bo 
met  by  discrediting  His  miracles  and  defaming  His 
character.  The  demons,  it  was  urged,  yielded  to  one 
who  was  in  league  with  Beelzebub  and  who  was  Himself 
possessed.  As  a  religious  teacher  Jesus  was  manifestly 
disqualified  by  want  of  Rabbinic  learning,  while  His 
claim  to  bo  a  prophet  foundered  on  His  association 
with  publicans  and  winners.  If  He  had  been  a  prophet 
He  would  have  held  aloof  from  all  such.  The  Man  of 
Nazareth  was  obviously  a  sinner. 

The  breach  between  Jesus  and  tho  Pharisees  did  not 
at  once  become  irreparable.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
that  Jesus  habitually  assailed  His  critics  with  invective 
— a  supposition  that  is  supported  by  the  unfortunate 
and  surely  misleading  .setting  given  to  some  of  the 
woes  on  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  Lk.  11*.  Certainly 
the  charge  of  casting  out  demons  by  Beelzebub  is 
repudiated  with  indignation,  and  the  anger  of  Jesus 
was  aroused  whenever  He  was  aware  that  the  Pharisees 
were  watching  Him  with  hostile  intent  or  were  seeking 
to  trap  Him  (e.g.  Mk.  82,  811,  12i5,  Jn.  81-11).  But 
1  On  the  whole  subject  see  Herford,  Pharisaism,  esp.  ch.  3. 


it  is  clear  that  during  the  first  period  of  tho  ministry 
at  least,  Jesus  was  often  in  friendly  contact  with 
Pharisees.  More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  Jesus 
met  His  critics,  not  with  denunciation,  but  with 
gentle  irony  (Mk.  2 17),  and  with  the  most  wonderful 
of  His  parables.  If  their  conception  of  the  Law 
prevented  the  Pharisees  from  understanding  Jesus, 
it  was  not  because  Ho  did  not  make  an  almost  irre 
sistible  appeal.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  addressed  to  the  Pharisees, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  we  cannot  say  that  Jesus  never 
attempted  to  win  them.  Tho  story  recorded  at  the  end 
of  Lk.  7,  or  the  pericope  adidtercs  (Jn.  753-811),  would 
suffice  to  show  how  Jesus  sought  to  reach  the  hearti; 
of  these  men.  Yet  clearly,  during  tho  closing  scenes 
of  the  ministry,  Jesus  passed  from  appeal  to  denuncia 
tion.  He  was  not  content  to  deny  what  they  said  of 
Him  :  He  brought  charges  against  them.  Ho  accused 
them  of  hypocrisy,  of  self-satisfaction  and  display,  of 
love  of  honours  and  lack  of  humility.  Ho  reproached 
them  with  extortion,  and  some  of  His  teaching  about 
wealth  is  thought  by  Lk.  to  have  been  directed  against 
the  Pharisees.  Ho  denounced  their  casuistry,  and  tho 
want  of  a  sense  of  proportion  which  made  them  treat 
niceties  of  legal  observance  as  of  equal  importance 
with  its  weightier  matters.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
charge  of  all  lies  in  tho  assertion  that  they  were  blind 
leaders,  who  kept  men  out  of  the  Kingdom  while 
refusing  to  enter  themselves.  The  woes  in  Mt.  23  are 
expansions  of  the  woe  on  the  man  through  whom 
offences  come.  The  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  are 
prompted  by  compassion  for  the  people  they  misled. 

It  is  suggested  that  these  strictures  on  the  Pharisees 
are  one-sided.  As  a  class  they  were  not  avaricious 
or  consciously  divorcing  practice  from  profession. 
The  charge  of  hypocrisy  springs,  it  is  urged,  from  the 
inability  of  the  man  of  intuitive  religion  to  believe 
that  little  formal  acts  of  religious  observance  pedantic 
ally  fulfilled  can  be  inspired  by  a  genuine  piety  (c/. 
Herford,  Pharisaism,  ch.  3).  The  Law  did  not  mean 
to  Jesus  wkat  it  meant  to  the  Pharisees,  and  conse 
quently  Ho  could  not  understand  them.  We  are  in 
the  presence  of  an  unfortunate  but  inevitable  antipathy, 
and  it  is  time  we  recognised  in  Pharisaism  "a  religion 
entitled  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  and  by  its  own 
standards." 

On  some  points  this  plea  for  a  revision  of  judgment 
will  probably  be  established.  In  reference  to  love  >i 
money  or  pndo  of  place,  either  Jesus  or  the  evangelists 
would  seem  to  be  condemning  a  whole  class  for  tho 
faults  of  some  members  of  it.  But  a  complete  reversal 
of  judgment  cannot  so  easily  be  conceded.  The  want 
of  a  sense  of  proportion  and  the  tendency  to  seek  a 
meritorious  righteousness  of  one's  own  are  tho  inherent 
weaknesses  of  religions  of  Law  through  all  time.  And 
after  all  no  religion  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  its  own 
standards,  and  every  religion  must  bear  the  burden 
of  its  failures.  To  rehabilitate  Pharisaism  as  a  spiritual 
religion  we  must  excuse  the  Crucifixion.  Jesus  charged 
the  Pharisees  with  continuing  the  spirit  of  their  fathers 
who  slew  the  prophets,  and  history  has  sustained  the 
charge. 

The  conflict  of  Jesus  with  Pharisaism  raises  tho 
question  of  His  attitude  towards  the  Law.  Jesus 
clearly  regarded  the  Law  and  tho  Prophets  as  tho 
word  of  God,  and  claimed  to  fulfil  them.  This  claim 
is  interpreted  in  Mt.  to  mean  detailed  observance  (Mt. 
617-20,  233.23).  But  manifestly  Jesus  did  not  accept 
legal  standards  in  the  sense  implied  in  such  passages. 
He  took  from  the  OT  all  that  accorded  with  His  own 
life.  The  rest  He  ignored  or  treated  as  of  temporary 
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significance.  He  offended  the  wise  and  prudent  be 
cause  He  never  attempted  to  interpret  or  allegorise 
the  OT  in  harmony  with  His  own  views.  Like  a  'child, 
He  assumed  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  OT  coincided 
with  His  own  intuitive  reading  of  God's  will  and 
nauire.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
toiwirds  the  Law  was  ambiguous,  that  Ho  was  never 
consciously  disloyal  to  it  while  He  was  in  fact  depart 
ing  from  it.  It  would  bo  truer  to  say  that  Jesus  was 
never  concerned  to  give  systematic  expression  and 
tiieoretic  justification  to  His  view  of  the  Law.  Henco 
arose  some  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  His  Jewish  dis 
ciples,  who  tried  to  combine  their  inherited  reverence  for 
the  Law  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  they  learnt  from  their 
Lord  :  but  we  do  not  gather  that  the  Pharisees  charged 
Him  with  inconsistency  (cf,  Mt  23  af.*). 

In  reviewing  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the  religious 
leaders  of  His  people,  we  have  passed  beyond  the 
earlier  stages  of  His  public  ministry.  In  Galileo  the 
growing  enthusiasm  of  the  people  proved  even  more 
embarrassing  than  the  deepening  hostility  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  message  of  John,  repeated  by  Jesus, 
would  of  itself  occasion  excitement,  and  roused  hopes 
of  a  ^ speedy  national  deliverance.  According  to  Jn. 
615  the  crowd  on  one  occasion  would  have  taken  Jesus 
by  force  to  make  Him  king.  The  obscure  passage  in 
Mt.  11 12  may  also  refer  to  the  popular  ferment  of 
the  time.  The  people  were  like  shepherdless  sheep, 
wanting  leaders.  Their  eager  expectations  of  the 
military  overthrow  of  Rome  were  destined  to  bo 
exploited  by  unscrupulous  men  and  to  end  in  national 
disaster.  The  urgency  of  the. appeal  of  Jesus  springs 
from  a  consciousness  of  danger :  the  failure  of  "it 
issues  in  a  sense  of  doom  (Mt.  1120-24,  Lie.  13if.; 
1941-44,  Mk.  12i-i2). 

The  enthusiasm  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
was  so  great  that  He  had  to  take  measures  to  avoid 
the  crowds.  But  in  His  teaching  also  He  set  Himself 
to  remove  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  urge  patience  and  quietness.  The 
adoption  of  the  parabolic  method  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  allay  excitement.  Some  of  the  parables 
directly  enforce  the  lesson  of  patience.  The  parable 
of  the  Tares  deprecates  hasty,  violent  destruction  in 
the  int  crests  of  the  Kingdom.  The  point  of  the  parable 
of  the  seed  growing  secretly  can  scarcely  be  the  certainty 
of  the  harvest,  but  rather  the  quiet  .steadiness  of 
growth  about  which  man  need  not  be  anxious.  Jesus 
deliberately  discouraged  speculation  about  the  con 
summation  of  the  Kingdom,  as  witness  His  answers 
to  such  questions  as  "  Are  there  few  that  bo  saved  ?  " 
or  "Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  ,  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  V  "  (see  further  Lk.  17ao,  19nf.).  He  prepared 
men  to  wait  and  watch  and  pray  without  losing  heart. 
He  dwelt  too  on  the  immediate  blessings  of  the  King 
dom  (cf.  Mk.  10.30,  and  such  parables  as  Mt.  1344-46). 
The  essential  thing  is  to  be  ready  for  the  Kingdom 
when  it  comes,  by  entering  into  the  life  of  the  Kingdom 
before  it  comes. 

Moreover,  though  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  confined 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  yet  His  appeal 
was  not  national  in  character.  He  repudiated  the 
Zealot  movement,  and  some  of  the  teachings  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  probably  have  a  direct  refer 
ence  to  the  contrary  spirit  of  militant  nationalism  (e.g. 
Resist  not  evil,"  and  "Love  your  enemies").  The 
attitude  of  Jesus  towards  Samaritans,  alike  in  His 
teaching  (e.g.  the  parable  of  .the  Good  Samaritan)  and 
in  His  conduct  (e.g.  the  rebuke  to  the  disciples  who 
would  have  called  down  lire  on  inhospitable  Samaritans), 
indicates  His  rejection  of  Jewish  national  exclusive- 


ness.     The  ideal  He  set  before  men  was  not  Jewish 
but  universal. 

Ho\v  long  a  time  Jesus  spent  in  teaching  the  people 
concerning  the  Kingdom  we  do  not  know.     If  we  may 
accept  the  testimony  of  John,  it  must  have  been  long 
enough  to  permit  of  several  visits  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
occasion  of   different  feasts.     But  whether  the  period 
were  long  or  short,  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
deliberate  decision  of  Jesus  to  withdraw  from  Galilee 
and  abandon  for  the  time  at  least  His  public  ministry 
(Mk.  724).     The  motives  for  this  decision  wo  can  only 
conjecture.    Schweitzer,  basing  himself  on  Mt.  1023  (but 
see  pp.  6G5,    710),  suggests   that   Jesus  expected   the 
Kingdom  to  come  with  power  while  His  disciples  were 
carrying  the  good  news  through  Galileo,  and  that  He 
withdrew  from  Galilee  in  perplexity  at  the  non-fulfilment 
of  His  expectations     Schweitzer  successfully  criticises 
the  earlier  theory  that  the  work  of  evangelisation  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  popular  response.    Jesus  gave  up 
teaching  the  common  people  with  reluctance  and  with 
difficulty.    It  was  hard  for  Him  to  be  hid,  and  the  crowds 
still  heard  Him  gladly.     But  Schweitzer's  own  theory 
seems  arbitrary  and  unnecessary.    It  implies  that  Jesus 
came  to  entertain  the  prospect  of  death  only  because 
His  hope  of  an  immediate  coming  of  the  Kingdom  was 
disappointed.     That   He   even   held  the   hope  in   the 
form  suggested  by  Schweitzer  is  more  than  doubtful. 
The  cross   as   a   possibility   must   have   been   present 
from  the  first  to  the  mind  of  One  who  took  up  John's 
work  when  John  was  put  in  prison.     It  might  well 
become  a  probability  or  a  certainty,  in  view  of  John's 
death,  of  Herod's  desire  to  kill  a  .greater  than  John 
(Lk.  1331),  and  in  view  of  the  avowed  hostility  of  the 
religious  leaders  and  the  inadequate  response  of  the 
nation  to  the  call  to  repentance.    'The  taking  up  of  the 
cross  into  the  purpose  of  Jesus  is  necessarily  a  mystery  ; 
but  when  once  the  certainty  of  it  had  become  clear  to 
Jesus  Himself,  it  was  natural  that  Ho  should  seek  to 
bo  alone  with  the  disciples.     It   becomes  important 
for  Him  to  know  how  far  they  have  understood  Him, 
and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  strangeness  of  His 
end.     He  breaks  off  the  public  ministry  in  order  to 
train  the  Twelve  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

In  the  course  of  this  period  of  wandering,  when  they 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  Jesus 
asked  His  disciples  for  their  verdict  on  Himself.  The 
story  of  the  great  confession  implies  that  He  had  not 
openly  proclaimed  Himself  Messiah  even  to  the  Twelve. 
His  every  act  and  word  raised  the  question,  "What 
manner  of  man  is  this  ?  "  but  the  popular  desire,  ex 
pressed  in  the  sentence,  "  If  thou  bo  the  Christ,  tell 
us  plainly,"  had  not  been  directly  satisfied.  The 
evidence  of  demons  had  been  silenced,  the  sign  from 
heaven  had  been  refused.  The  great  confession 
summed  up  the  impressions  of  those  whom  He  had 
chosen  to  be  with  Him.  Their  faith  was  unforced, 
and  rooted  in  experience. 

Since  the  disciples  have  penetrated  into  the  secret 
of  His  person,  Jesus  can  disclose  to  them  the  secret 
of  His  passion.  The  thought  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
is  unfamiliar  and  unwelcome.  The  loyalty  of  Peter 
resents  such  a  fate, for  his  Master,  and  the  faith  of  the 
disciples  cannot  grasp  this  prediction  of  betrayal  and 
death,  even  when  Jesus  says  that  those  who  follow 
Him  must  be  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  His 
sake.  The  vision  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
which  sets  the  Divine  seal  on  the  disciples'  confession, 
is  accompanied  by  a  bewildering  reference  to  resurrec 
tion  from  the  dead.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Is  not 
Elijah  to  come  before  Messiah  and  prepare  tho  way 
for  Him  ?  Why  should  He  die  and  rise  from  the  dead  T 
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When  the  threo  chief  apostles  put  this  question  about 
Elias  to  their  Lord,  they  learnt  that  Elijah  had  come 
already  in  the  poison  of  John  tho  Baptist,  and  his 
death  anticipated  the  Buffering  of  Messiah.  Through 
out  this  trine  of  eonveiso  \vith  the  Twelve,  Jesus  dwelt 
on  the  necessity  of  His  death  and  the  certainty  of  His 
resurrection.  The  disciples  remained  perplexed,  and 
•when  Jesus  set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  they  followed 
with  wondering  awe.  Up  to  the  last  they  could  not 
believe  it  possible,  but  when  it  happened  they  did 
not  altogether  lose  faith  in  Him.  He  had  foreseen 
and  foretold  it.  More  than  that,  He  had  chosen  it. 

Some  hints  are  given  in  the  gospels  as  to  tho  way 
in  which  Jesus  regarded  His  death.  He  accepted  it 
as  God's  will  for  Him.  "The  cup  that  My  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  "  The  sufferings 
of  the  Son  of  Man  were  necessary  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  been  foretold  by  the  prophets.  Yet  Jesus 
was  not  the  victim  of  fate.  His  death  was  His  own 
Billed  act.  The  Johannmo  saying,  "No  one  taketh 
niy  life  from  me,  bat  I  lay  it  down  of  myself,"  is  borne 
out  by  the  Svnoptio  picture  of  Jesus  deliberately 
seeking  Jerusalem  and  forcing  tho  issue  on  the  rulers 
and  the  people. 

Jesus  pointed  His  disciples  to  the  cross  as  creating 
for  their,  a  new  standard  of  giealness.  Tho  Gentile 
ideal  %\hich  underlies  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Great 
was  to  disappear  he-lore  greatness  measured  by  service 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  death  of  Jesus  is  His  complete 
se'f-F.acriJice  in  tho  service  of  God  and  men.  He  gave 
Himself  a  ransom  for  many.  He  died  to  complete 
II is  ministry.  The  call  to  repentance  and  the  message 
oi'  forgiveness  had  not  found  a  full  response  in  men's 
hearts.  But  tho  cross  will  arrest  men.  It  will 
awaken  a  sense  of  sin,  and  bring  an  assurance-  of  for 
giveness,  which  even  tho  words  of  Jesus  could  not 
create.  Jesus  looked  upon  His  death  as  the  condition 
of  His  world-wide  influence.  "I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be 
accomplished!"  "  J,  if  1  bo  lifted  up,  will  cLa\v  all 
men  unto  me." 

Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  mako  His  last  appeal 
to  His  people,  a  little  before  the  Passover,  probably 
in  tho  year  A.r>.  29.1  He  challenged  the  authorities 
by  openly  acting  as  if  He  were  .Messiah.  The  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
courts  are  alike  assertions  of  Messianic  dignity,  while 
the  point  of  the  question  about  David  calling  Messiah 
Lord  seems  to  bo  that  it  rebuts  a  criticism  urged 
against  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  bo  regarded  as  Messiah. 
In  the  parable  of  the  wicke  husbandmen  Jesus  re 
presents  Himself  as  being  God's  last  messenger  to  tho 
chosen  people.  The  rulers  could  not  remain  indifferent 
or  passively  hostile.  They  sought  to  disci  edit  Jesus 
by  trapping  Him  with  hard  questions,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  question  about  tribute  did  alienate  patriotic 
feeling,  and  inclined  the  people  to  shout  "Crucify." 
However,  the  popularity  of  Jesus,  at  least  with  the 
Galibrans  who  had  come  up  for  the  feast,  seemed 
dangerous  to  the  politicians  associated  with  the  high 
priest.  If  the  raising  of  Lazarus  be  history,  this 
crowning  miracle  may  well  have  strengthened  a 
popularity  which  alarmed  the  Sadducean  party.  The 
action  of  Jesus  in  cleansing  the  Temple  ignored  their 
authority  and  threatened  their  pockets.  They  re 
solved  to  get  rid  of  Him,  and  were  glad  when  Judas 
turned  traitor.  Jesus  Himself  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  conflict.  When  Mary  anointed  His 
feet  in  the  house  in  Bethany,  He  interpreted  it  as  an 
1  See,  pp.  (>53f. ;  also  Turner's  article  "Chronology  "in  HDB. 


anticipation  of  His  burial.  He  spoke  much  of  judge 
ment  and  of  the  doom  in  which  tho  Jewish  Temple 
and  tho  Jewish  State  would  bo  overthrown.  In 
rejecting  Him  His  people  scaled  their  fate.  The  woes 
on  the  Pharisees  arc  part  of  a  final  warning  to  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand.  His  disciples  were  en 
couraged  with  tho  assurance  of  His  triumphant  return. 
They  were  told  to  look  for  His  appearing  within  that 
generation.  They  were  to  be  ever  ready  to  meet  tho 
bridegroom,  for  He  comes  suddenly  at  an  hour  when 
men  think  not. 

In  the  upper  room,  Jesus  strengthened  His  disciples 
with  something  more  than  tho  hope  of  His  return. 
He  linked  the  meal  they  were  sharing  with  the  thought 
of  His  sacrificial  death,  and  turned  what  seemed  to 
be  the  overthrow  of  all  their  hopes  into  the  strongest 
bond  of  their  fellowship.  On  the  eve  of  the  passion, 
Jesus  thinks  not  of  Himself  but  of  His  followers. 
His  last  gift  to  them  is  the  gift  of  His  body  broken 
and  His  blood  shed  for  them.  He  has  nothing  else- 
to  leave  to  them,  but  in  this  bequest  Ho  leaves  with 
them  a  peace  which  tho  world  cannot  give  or  take  away. 
For  His  body  sacrificed  in  death  is  the  pledge  of  tho 
new  covenant,  wherein  men  know  tho  Lord  and  Ho 
remembers  their  sins  no  more.  It  is  also  the  final 
standard  of  character  for  the  Christian.  "If  I,  your 
Lord  and  Master  ...  ye  also"  (Jn.  I3i.i).  The 
narratives  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  do  not  suggest  that  Jesus 
expressly  desired  the  repetition  of  the  scene  in  the 
upper  room.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  ought  to  say  that  He 
ordaimd  the  sacrament.  But  it  was  natural  that 
whenever  the  disciples  met  to  break  bread  they  should 
recall  what  Jesus  did  on  that  last  night  when  He 
was  betrayed.  Jesus  had  made  the  sharing  of  bread 
and  wine  a  means  of  life-giving  remembrance  of  His 
sacrifice. 

From  the  upper  room  Jesus  and  His  disciples  passed 
to  Gethsemane.  In  the  garden  Jesus  cnte.ed  into  an 
agony  of  sorrow,  and  prayed  that  the  cup  of  suffering 
might  be  taken  away  from  Him.  Some  have  seen  in 
this  prayer  evidence  that  up  to  the  last  Jesus  hoped 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  death,  and  perhaps  even  on 
the  cross  expected  a  'saving  intervention  from  heaven. 
Such  a  petition,  it  is  urged,  is  not  consistent  with  tho 
confident  piedictions  of  the  end  recorded  in  the  gospels, 
and  these  predictions  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
an  afterthought.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  Jesus 
should  shrink  from  the  death  Ho  had  foreseen.  It  is 
a  natural  wish  rather  than  a  hope  which  prompts  the 
prayer;  and  the  very  form  of  it,  "Abba  Father,  all 
things  are  possible  to  thce,"  suggests  that  the  request 
is  for  something  beyond  human  power  or  expectation 
(rf.  Mk.  1027).  Nor  is  it  necessary  with  other  inter 
preters  to  explain  the  agony  of  Jesus  by  some  fierce 
onset  of  Satan,  or  by  some  vision  of  the  world's  sin 
or  of  God's  wrath.  There  are  depths  of  mystery  in 
this  troubling  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  which  we  may  not 
fathom.  But  the  actual  situation  would  of  itself 
account  for  the  prayer  in  which  Jesus  completed  tho 
sacrifice  of  obedience.  Tho  lament  over  Jerusalem, 
or  the  sentence  from  John's  prologue,  "He  came  unto 
his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not,"  would  suffice 
to  afford  a  clue.  The  thought  of  all  that  was  involved 
for  His  people  in  their  rejection  of  Him  may  well 
underlie  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane.  If  the  willingness 
to  die  was  with  Jesus  from  the  first,  and  was  indeed 
bound  up  with  the  call  to  repentance,  yet  the  necessity 
of  death  lay  in  the  failure  of  the  Jews  to  respond  to 
the  call,  and  Jesus,  even  when  the  cross  was  clearly 
inevitable,  could  not  reconcile  Himself  to  that  failure.1 
3  C/.  Scblattcr,  Das  Wort  Jesu,  p.  551. 
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risen  from  the  dead.  Mt.  (possibly  following  Mk.) 
and  the  appendix  to  Jn  (Jn.  21)  place  the  earliest 
appearances  in  Galilee.  Lk.  apparently  rules  out  the 
Galilcean  tradition  (contrast  Lk.  246  with  Mk.  167), 
and  regards  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
scene  of  the  events  which  established  faith  in  the  Resur 
rection.  This  conflict  of  testimony  is  not  easy  to  re 
solve,  and  unless  the  lost  ending  of  Mk.  should  be 
recovered  it  is  not  likely  that  scholars  will  reach  any 
very  secure  answer  to  the  problem. 

The  Resurrection-story  and  the  Resurrection-faith 
do  not  seem  explicable  except  on  one  of  two  hypotheses. 
The  historian  requires   either  the  empty  tomb  or  at 
least  a  series  of  visions  of  an  objective  character,  i.e. 
visions  which  point  to  a  definite  centre  of   personal 
influence  outside  the  recipients  of  the  visions.    Attempts 
to    explain   the   facts    by    means    of    mere    subjective 
visions  founder  on  tho  general  characteristics  of  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  gospels.     Also  the  psycho 
logical  conditions  alike  for  the  creation  of  such  sub 
jective  visions  and  for  the  building  up  of  legend  wore 
clearly  wanting.     We  are  thrown  either  on  the  tradi 
tional  orthodox  faith  in  the  empty  tomb,  which  does 
least  violence  to  the  actual  evidence,  or  on  what  may 
be   called   the    objective-vision    hypothesis    which   on 
doctrinal  grounds   commends   itself   to   some   modern 
minds.1     The  issue  involved  is  stated  thus  by  K.  Lake : 
"Tho    crucial    point    is    the    definition    we    give    to 
Resurrection.     If  we  hope  for  this  in  our  case  in  such 
a  way  as  to  resuscitate  the  human  flesh  which  will  bo 
laid  in  tho  ground,  we  must  postulate  the  same  for 
the  'firstborn  from  the  dead.'     If  wo  do  not  believe 
and  would  not  desire  this  for  ourselves,  it  is  illogical 
that  we  should  believe  that  it  was  so  for  him."     A 
somewhat  similar  position  may  be  urged  with  refer 
ence  to  tho  Virgin-birth.     It  is  claimed  that  Jesus  is 
estranged  from  us,  and  could  not  have  been  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  if  His  birth  wore  not  parallel  to  the 
birth  of  other  men.     He  must  be  like  His  fellows  both 
in  His  entry  into  life  and  in  tho  manner  of  His  resurrec 
tion.     But  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  we  are 
justified  in  pressing  such  considerations  in  either  case. 
If  Jesus  bo  a  unique  embodiment  of   God's  love,    it 
would  not  be  strange  that  Ho  should  bo  differentiated 
from  other  men  in  the  circumstances  of  His  birth  and 
in  the  sequel  to  His  death.     It  is  safer  to  keep  to  the 
critical  side  of  the  question,  and  it  seems  clear  that 
tho  historic  evidence  for  the  empty  tomb  is  strong, 
and  incidentally  much  stronger  than  the  evidence  for 
the  Virgin-birth. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  insistence  on 
tho  kinship  of  Jesus  with  ourselves  is  the  valuable 
element  in  cither  of  the  views  of  the  Resurrection  which 
we  have  been  considering.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  important  if  only  thus  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  essential  humanity  of  Jesus  lives  in  God  for  ever. 
This  thought  is  put  in  Jean  Ingelow's  lines- 

"And  didst  Thou  love  the  race  that  loved  not  Thee  ? 
And  didst  Thou  take  to  heaven  a  human  brow? 
Dost  plead  with  man's  voice  by  the  marvellous  sea? 
Art  Thou  his  kinsman  now  '<  '' 

The  central  element  in  the  Resurrection-faith  is 
the  belief  of  the  disciples  that  the  same  Jesus  with 
whom  they  walked  in  Galilee,  and  who  suffered  on 
the  cross,  had  come  back  to  them.  If  Lake  and 
others  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  body  is  not 
an  essential  part  of  our  personal  life,  then  they  are 
right  also  in  asserting  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  was  not  needed  for  the  continuance  of  His 

1  Cf.  Streeter  in  Foundations,  and  K.  Lake,  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  ch.  7,  and  esp,  p.  253. 


true  humanity.  The  great  religious  values  which 
traditional  Christianity  sought  to  maintain  in  tho 
affirmation  of  the  empty  tomb  could  thus  be  preserved 
on  the  alternative  hypothesis.  But  it  may  be  that 
Paul  is  right  in  supposing  some  connexion  to  exist 
between  a  future  spiritual  body  and  tho  present 
physical  body,  and  it  will  also  seem  to  many  that  the 
triumph  of  love  over  death  would  have  remained 
incomplete  had  the  body  of  Jesus  seen  corruption. 

We  may  conclude  this  article  with  a  paragraph  con 
cerning  the  Messianic  claim  of  Jesus.  There  is  a 
growing  agreement  among  scholars  to  the  effect  that 
Jesus  used  the  title  "Son  of  Man"  (Mk.  831*)  of 
Himself,  and  that  this  title  is  Messianic.  It  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  first  instance  in  the  light  of  the  use 
of  the  phrase  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  There  the  Son 
of  Man  is  a  supernatural  being  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  final  judgment  over  mankind.  Jesus  claimed  to 
bo  this  Son  of  Man.  and  this  meant  that  He  thought 
Himself  destined  to  judge  all  men  hereafter  (see  esp. 
Mk.  1462  and  Mt.  2631-46).  Some  scholars  argue 
lhat  this  was  the  paramount  factor  in  the  conscious 
ness  of  Jesus.  They  urge  that  if  Jesus  identified 
Himself  with  tho  special  type  of  Messiah  found  in 
Enoch,  we  need  not  look  further  for  an  explanation 
of  tho  devotion  of  tho  disciples.  It  must  also  be 
recognised  that  if  Jesus  looked  on  Himself  as  the 
Enochian  Son  of  Man,  He  identified  Himself  with  a 
Jewish  delusion. 

Tho  difficulties  in  this  view  lie  in  tho  exclusive 
attention  given  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the  teach 
ing  of  Jesus.  In  tho  Gospels  the  title  "Son  of  Man 
is°not  associated  only  with  tho  idea  of  judgment  as 
in  Enoch.  It  is  connected  with  tho  thought  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord.  When  Jesus  speaks  of 
Himself "  as  Son  of  Man,  he  does  not  simply  identify 
Himself  with  the  Enochian  Messiah.1  Moreover,  we 
cannot  but  ask  what  prompts  the  identification,  and 
the  answer  is  only  to  bo  found  in  recognising  that  the 
filial  consciousness  of  Jesus  precedes  and  creates  the 
Messianic  consciousness.  This  some  scholars  of  the 
oschatological  school  are  slow  to  admit,  but  tho  ques 
tion,  "  Why  did  Jesus  regard  Himself  as  Son  of  Man  ?  " 
must  bo  pressed.  And  why  did  His  disciples  accept 
this  self-valuation  from  their  Master  ?  If  a  visionary 
announced  himself  to  bo  the  Enochian  Son  of  Man  ho 
would  not  thereby  win  devotion.  The  first  disciples 
confessed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  (without  fully  under 
standing  what  kind  of  Christ  He  was)  because  they 
felt  Him  to  be  worthy  of  honour  and  power  Divine. 
The  developing  Christology  of  tho  NT  is  just  tho  re 
cognition  of  the  worth  of  a  Person  whoso  character 
and  history  compel  this  tribute. 

Literature. — For  the  background  of  the  history  the 
chief  authority  is  Schiirer's  The  Jewish  People  in  the 
Time  of  Christ.  Other  works  are  Hausrath's  History 
of  the  New  Testament  Times ;  Fairweather,  The 
Background  of  the  Gospels ;  Bousset,  Religion  des 
Judentums 2 ;  Muirhead,  The  Times  of  Christ.  See 
also  bibliographies  appended  to  articles  on  "Apocalyptic 
Literature'"  and  "  Contemporary  Jewish  Religion." 

The  fullest  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  Schweitzer's  The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus  ;  to  this  may  be  added  Weinel  and  Widgery, 
Jesus  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After;  Sanday, 
The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research. 

Of  the  larger  lives  of  Jesus :  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara  ; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ;  and 
B.  Weiss,    The   Life  of  Christ,  seem  to   be  the   most 
1  Cf.  Mofiatt,  Tfieology  oftfte  Gospel*,  p.  159, 
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important.  There  are  other  works  by  Farrar,  Gcikie, 
R6villo,  O.  Holtzmann,  1ST.  Schmidt,  and  I).  Smith! 
Smaller  works  by  Stalker,  Sanday,  Bousset,  Gilbert, 
Rhces  Kent.  To  these  add  Fairbairn,  Studies  in  the 
Life  of  Christ  ;  B.  K.  Streeter  in  Foundations  ;  Seoley, 
Eccf  HOMO;  J.  A.  Robertson,  The  Spiritual  Pil 
grimage  of  Jesus;  J.  F.  McFadyen,  Jesus  and  Life; 
Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels;  and  articles  in 
EBi.  (Bruce),  HSDB  (W.  P.  Paterson),  EKE  (Mac- 
kenzie),  and  The  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  (Dennoy). 
On  the  character  of  Jesus,  Glover  in  Conflict  of 
Religions  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire,  (published 
separately  as  a  pamphlet) ;  Fosdick,  The  Manhood  of 
the  Master. 

_  On  His  teaching :  The  works  on  NT  theology  men 
tioned  in  General  Bibliographies  ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  ;  Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  The  Training  of 
the  Twelve,  The  Galilean  Gospel ;  von  Schrenck,  Jesus 
and  His  Teaching ;  Denney,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel  ; 
Du  Boso,  The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels;  Stevens,  The 
Teaching  of  Jesus;  Montefiore,  The  Religious  Teach 
ing  of  Jesus ;  T.  R.  Glover,  The  Jesus  of  History ; 
Moffatt,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospels ;  Schlatter,  Das 
Wort  Jem;  Loisy,  Jesus  et  la  tradition  Evangelique ; 
Robertson,  Our  Lord's  Teaching ;  Rashdall,  Conscience 
and  Clinst. 

There  is  also  a  large  literature  on  special  problems 
with  reference  both  to  history  and  to  theology.  On 
some  of  these,  works  on  apologetics  may  be  consulted. 
On  the  historicity  of  Jesus : — Negative  works :  J.  M. 
Robertson,  Pagan  Christs,  Christianity  and  Mythology'; 
W.  B.  Smith,  Der  vorchristliche  Jesus,  Ecce  Deus  ; 
Kalthoff,  The  Rise  of  Christianity  ;  Drews,  The  Christ 
Myth,  The  Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jesus  On 
the  positive  side :  Case,  The  Historicity  of  Jesus  • 
Conybeare,  The  Historical  Christ;  Rossington,  Did 
Jesus  really  Live?;  J.  Weiss,  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  My  thus 
oder  Gcschichte ;  Loofs,  What  is  the  Truth  about  Jesus 
Canst?  ;  Thorburn,  The  Mythical  Interpretation  of  the 
Gospel*,  Jesus  the  Christ :  Historical  or  Mythical  ? 
t  On  the  miracles:  Bruce,  The  Miraculous  Element 
tn  the  Gospels;  Mozley,  Eight  Lectures  on  Miracles; 
J.  Wendland,  Miracles  and  Christianity  ;  Illingworth 
The  Gospel  Miracles  ;  Headlam,  The" Miracles  of  the 
Nl  ;  ]&.  0.  Davies,  The  Miracles  of  Jesus;  J  M 
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Thompson,  Miracles  in  the  NT;  Sanday,  Siahon 
£%?.*  ohallenge  to  Criticism;  Sanday  and  N.  P. 
Williams,  Form  and  Content  in  the  Christian  Tradition. 
On  the  supernatural  birth:— (a)  Negative  works: 
Lobstein  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ ;  Soltau,  The 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  Cheyne,  Bible.  Problems: 
articles,  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  Nativity  in  EBi. 
(6)  I  ositive  works :  Sweet,  The  Birth  and  Infancy  of 
Jesus  Christ;  Orr,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ ;  Box, 
Ihe  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus;  Knowling,  Our  Lord's 
Virgin  Birth  ;  Thorburn,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  ;  and  articles,  Birth  of  Christ,  Immanuel,  Virgin 
Birth  in  DCG. 

On  the  Resurrection  :—W.  Milligan,  The  Resurrec 
tion  of  our  Lord  ;  Lake,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  • 
Orr,  The  Resurrection  of  Christ;  Sparrow-Simpson, 
Our  Lords  Resurrection,  The  Resurrection  and  Modern 
thought;  the,  article  Resurrection  and  Ascension  Narra 
tives  in  EBi  (Schmiedel). 

On  the  Parables:  Trench,  Note-s  on  the  Parables 
of  our  Lord  ;  Bruce,  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ  • 
Juhcher,  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu  ;  Bugge,  Die  Haupt- 
parabeln  Jesu;  G.  Murray,  Jesus  and  His  Parables: 
L.E.  Browne,  The  Parables  of  the  Gospels. 

On  the  Messianic,  eschatological,  and  related  prob 
lems  :  Baldensperger,  Das  Selbstbewussisein  Jesu  • 
Holtzmann,  Das  messianische  Beiousstsein  Jesu- 
Garvio,  Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  of  Jesus  •  E  A' 
Abbott,  _  The  Son  of  Man ;  Shailer  Mathcws,  'The 
Messianic  Hope  in  the  NT;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt 
Jesu  von  Reiche  Gotles*  (2nd  edition  much  expanded 
and  less  extreme) ;  Titius,  Jesu  Lehre  vom  Reiche 
Uottes ;  Schweitzer,  Das  Me-ssianitdts-  und  Leidens- 
geheimniss -.Jon  Reimarus  zu  Wrede  (E.  trans,  under 
the  title  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus);  Muir- 
ff  \  iie  EscMftol°9y  of  Jesus  ;  Wernlo,  Die  Reichs- 
golteshoffnung  ;  Loisy,  V  Evangile  et  V  Eglise  ;  Tyrrell 
Christianity  at  the  Cross  Roads  ;  Sharman,  The  Teach- 
^tfJ^about  the  Future;  von  Dobschiitz,  The 
Eschatology  of  the  Gospels;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  King- 
dvn  and  the  Messiah ;  Emmet,  The  E  scatological 
Question  in  the  Gospels ;  Worsley,  The  Apocalypse 
of  Jesus;  De^ck  Primitive  Christian  Eschatology; 
L  Jackson  The  Eschatology  of  Jesus;  Winstaniey 
Jesus  and  the  Future.  J 
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BY  CANON  B.  H.  STREETER 


Wnvr  is  the  Synoptic  Problem?     A  problem  exists 
whenever  there  is  a  set  of  facts  which  have  something 
about  them  \vhk-h  se!>:ns  to  call  for  special  explanation. 
In  the  case  nf  the  first  three  or  Synoptic  Gospels,  this 
"something"  is  the  nature  of  their  parallelism  with 
one  another.     In   three  different  biographies   01   the 
same  person  it  is  only  natural  to  find  that  a  good  manjr 
incidents  or  sayings  are  given  by  more  than  one  01 
them,  but  the  remarkable  tiling  about  the  first  three 
gospels  is,  that  whenever  they  give  an  account  of  the 
same  incident  they  commonly  do  so  m  language  which 
is  often  almost  word  for  word  identical.     Now,  it  this 
identity  or  close  resemblance  of  wording  occurred  only 
in  the  reports  of  atyings  of  our  Lord,  it  might  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  bo  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sayings  were  accurately  remembered  and  re 
ported   by  the  several   biographers— though  evon  in 
the  case  of  reported  sayings  of  great  men  there  is 
usually  (unless,  indeed,  they  have  been  taken  down  i 
shorthand  at  the  moment)  considerable  divergence  m 
the  accounts  of  different  reporters.     But,  where  inci 
dents  or  scenes  arc  described,  it  is  a  fact  of  universal 
experience  that  no  two  persons  will  describe  the  same 
event    or  set  of  events,  in  identical  or  anything  like 
identical    language.     Thus,    for    instance,    when    one 
reads  in  two  different  newspapers  accounts  of  the  same 
battle  or  of  the  same  football  match,  even  when  the 
main  facts  recorded  are  much  the  same,  the  minor 
details  noticed  by  the  two  reporters  are  very  different, 
and  the  language  chosen  to  describe  the  whole  set  of 
circumstances  is  still  more  so.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  see  in  two  papers  a  report  of  the  same  event  m 
substantially  the  same  terms,  we  at  onco  take  it 
granted  that  both  papers  are  using  the  same  reporter  01 
the  same  newsagency.     Now,  although  each  of  the  fust 
three  gospels  gives  sayings,  incidents,  and  details  of 
incidents  not  given  by  the  others,  such  passages  amount 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  those 
which  occur  in  more  than  one  gospel.     In  fact,  the 
resemblances  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  exactly 
of   that   character  which,   if   they   occurred   m   three 
different  journals,  we  should  attribute  to  the  fact  that 
these  had  one  or  more  special  correspondents  in  common, 
whose  contributions  had  been  somewhat  freely  edited. 
Accordingly  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first    three    gospels,    though    independently    written, 
cannot  be  treated  as  entirely  independent  biographies 
of  our  Lord,  but  that  each  of  them  must  obviously 
have  drawn  much  of  his  information  from  a  source 
or  sources  also  accessible  to  one  or  both  of  the  others. 
The  question,  therefore,  of  how  many  and  of  what 
nature  were  these  sources,  and  whether  it  is  possible 
for  us  in  any  way  to  reconstruct  them— a  question  of 
trreat  historical  as  well  as  literary  importance— forces 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  close  readers  of  these 
gospels,  and  constitutes  what  is  known  to  scholars  as 
the  Synoptic  Problem. 


A  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  sought  along 
two  main  lines  : 

1.  The  Oral  Tradition  Theory.     On  this  view  there 
once  existed  one  or  more  cycles  of  stereotyped  official 
Church  tradition  learnt  by  heart  by  Christian  teachers  ; 
the  iirst  three  gospels  represent  different  versions  of 
this  official  tradition  slightly  modified  in  its  transmission 
through   the  memory  of  three  separate  authors,  and 
supplemented  by  each  with  additions  from  his  own 
private    stock    of    knowledge.     This    theory    is    now 
abandoned  by  almost  all  scholars. 

2.  Theories    of    Documentary    Dependence.    These 
explain  the  occurrence  of  similar  matter  in  more  than 
one  evangelist  by  their  common  use  of  one  or  more 
written  documents.     An  explanation  along  these  lines 
known  as  the  "  Two  Document  Hypothesis,"  is  now 
verv  generally  accepted. 

The  result  of  a  hundred  years'  discussion  has  been 
to  bring  about  a  practical  unanimity  among  scholars 
with  regard  to  certain  points ;  a  general  but  not 
unanimous  agreement  with  regard  to  others  ;  and  to 
make  clear  the  exact  nature  of  the  comparatively 
minor  issues  about  which  there  is  still  no  general 
agreement.  It  will  be  convenient  to  state  briefly  what 
are  the  main  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement, 
before  giving  in  detail  the  facts  and  reasons  which  bear 
out  these  conclusions. 

m  There  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  resemblances  between  the  first 
three  gospels  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  working  independently,  incorporated  into  their 
gospels,  with  omissions  and  slight  modifications,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  or  a  document  closely  resembling  Mark. 
But  it  still  remains  an  open  question  whether  the 
document  they  used  was  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
which  differed  from  our  gospel  only  in  a  few  variant 
readings,  or  whether  it  was  an  earlier  and  slightly 
shorter  edition  of  Mark,  or  Ur-Marcus  as  it  has  been 
named  by  German  scholars. 

(9)  A  majority  of  scholars,  but  by  no  means  such 
an  overwhelming  majority  as  that  which  accepts  the 
above  conclusion,  believe  that  Matthew  and  Luke  used 
in  common,  not  only  a  "  Maroan  "  document,  but  a 
second  written  source  that  has  since  disappeared— a 
source  consisting  principally,  if  not  entirely,  of  sayings 
of  our  Lord.  This  hypothetical  source  used  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Logia  "  or  the  "  Double  Tradition, 
but  all  recent  echolaxs  allude  to  it  as  Q  (German 
Quelle,  source). 

(3)  Assuming  the  existence  of  this  second  source  y, 
it  would  appear  that  in  a  few  places  Q  and  Mk.  over 
lapped,  each  containing  a  version  of  the  same  set  of 
savings.  Whether  these  versions  represent  inde 
pendent  traditions,  or  whether  Mk.  »  m  regard  to 
these  few  passages  dependent  on  Q,  is  a  point  on 
which  expert  opinion  is  very  evenly  divided. 

The  theory  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  incorporated  with  a 
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few  slight  verbal  changes  the  greater  part  of  one  or, 
more  probably,  of  two,  previous  historical  works, 
seems,  at  first  sight,  a  little  strange.  It  is  certainly 
not  at  all  the  kind  of  thing  which  a  modern  author 
would  do.  No  doubt  all  historians  draw  the  greater 
part  of  their  materials  from  previous  historians  or 
from  documents  which  their  own  researches  have  un 
earthed,  but  with  modern  writers  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
completely  to  recast  and  rewrite  in  their  own  language 
anything  that  they  have  drawn  from  their  predecessors  ; 
and  whenever  they  reproduce  the  exact  wording  of 
any  previous  authority,  the  fact  is  always  made  clear 
by  the  employment  of  inverted  commas.  The  notion, 
however,  that  to  transfer  to  one's  own  writing  without 
acknowledgment  whole  pages  of  a  previous  author, 
is  an  act  of  literary  piracy,  is  (mite  modern.  It  is  duo 
partly  to  the  value  attached  to  style  for  its  own  sake 
(a  thing  which  existed,  of  course,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  felt  by 
Semitic  historians),  but  still  more  to  the  idea  of 
li  property  "  in  what  one  has  written,  fostered  by  the 
modern  law  of  copyright.  Among  Semitic  orientals 
.  and  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  idea,  that,  if  you 
draw  your  information  from  a  previous  writer,  it  is 
the  proper  thing  to  draw  only  the  facts  and  to  re-express 
them  in  your  own  words,  simply  did  not  exist.  It 
was  a  universal  practice  of  historians  and  chroniclers 
to  take  over  previous  writings  word  for  word,  just 
omitting  here  and  there  incidents  which  seemed  to 
them  unimportant,  but  altering  the  language  only 
where  it  seemed  to  them  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
compression  or  where  a  passage  might  bear  an  inter 
pretation  which  they  disliked.  Students  of  the  OT 
will  at  once  recall  the  evidence  which  points  to  the 
view  that  all  the  historical  books  of  the  OT  were  put 
together  on  this  "  scissors-and-paste "  method  by 
compilers  working  on  earlier  documents.  And  there 
is  one  case  which  presents  the  closest  analogy  to  the 
problem  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  viz.  the  relation  of 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  to  the  earlier  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings.  Here  we  still  possess  the  earlier  sources 
which  the  Chronicler  used,  and  we  can  see  how  he  has 
transferred  bodily  into  his  own  narrative  huge  portions 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  almost  word  for  word  ;  and  we 
can  see  also  the  kind  of  editorial  omissions  and  altera 
tions  which  he  has  made,  and  can  as  a  rule  easily 
detect  the  motive  of  them.  Thus  the  Two  Document 
Hypothesis  outlined  above,  though  it  seems  strange  in 
view  oi'  modern  literary  practice,  is  strictly  in  accord 
with  what  is  known  of  Jewish  practice  elsewhere.  There 
remains  to  present  in  outline  the  facts  and  considera 
tions  which  point  to  its  being  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Matthew  and  Luke  depend  on  Mark 

The  facts  which  point  to  the  dependence  of  Mt.  and 
Lk.  on  a  document  identical  with,  or  at  least  very 
similar  to,  Mk.  may  be  summed  up  under  five  main 
heads. 

1.  The  substance  of  approximately  two-thirds  of 
Mk.  is  reproduced  by  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  the  re 
maining  one-third,  except  for  thirty  verses,  is  repro 
duced  alternately  by  either  Mt.  or  Lk.  The  only 
passages  of  Mk.  which  are  absent  from  both  Mt.  and 
Lk.  are  as  follows  :  £27,  3aof.,  426-29,  7sf.,  732-37, 
822-26,  929, 48f.,  1833-37,  14s if.  ;  total,  thirty  verses. 
The  only  other  passages  of  Mk.  which  are  absent 
from  Mt.  are  as  follows  :  123-28,35-38,  42I-25,1  630, 
938-41,  1240-44 ;  total,  twenty-five  verses,  and  these 

i  But  sayings  similar  to  Mk.  421-25  occur  in  Mt.  lii  other  contexts. 


are  all  present  in  Lk.  Thus  the  whole  of  Mk.,  except 
fifty-five  verses,  reappears  in  Mt. 

The  passages  of  Mk.  absent  from  Lk.  are  more 
numerous,  and  cannot  be  defined  quite  BO  closely, 
because,  in  many  cases,  Lk.  gives  (though  always,  bo  it 
noted,  in  another  context)  what  looks  like  another 
version  of  the  section  of  Mk.  which  in  the  Marcan 
context  he  has  not  reproduced.  The  following  pas 
sages  of  Mk.,  though  present  in  Mt.,  have  no  equivalent 
in  Lk. :  16,  433!,  617-29,  645-826,  99-13,43-47,  10 
1-10,35-41,  1112-14,20-22,24!,  1426-28  ;  total,  129 
verses.  74  of  them,  i.e.  more  than  half,  are  in  the 
one  continuous  passage,  645-826,  of  which  Mt.  also 
omits  13. 

The  following  passages  of  Mk.  do  not  appear  in  Lk. 
in  the  same  context  as  in  Mk.,  but  what  may  bo 
regarded  as  different  versions  of  the  same  incident  or 
saying,  occur  in  a  different  context.  Mk.  1 16-20,  cf. 
Lk.  5i-u  ;  822-30,  cf.  Lk.  1114-23  ;  430-32,  cf.  Lk. 
13i8f.  ;  Gi-6,  cf.  Lk.  416-30  ;  942,  cf.  Lk.  172  ;  950, 
cf.  Lk.  1434  ;  lOnf.,  cf.  Lk.  16i8  ;  1042-45,  cf.  Lk.  22 
25-27 ;  1123,  cf.  Lk.  176 ;  1821-23,  cf.  Lk.  1723  ; 
143-9,  cf.  Lk.  736-50 ;  1429-31,  cf.  Lk.  2231-34 ; 
15i6-2o,  cf.  Lk.  23n  ;  total,  fifty  verses. 

2.  In   surveying   the  contents  of   Mk.  as  a  whole 
we  noted  that  most  of  Mk.  appeared  in  both  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  and  most  of  what  was  not  in  both  appeared  either 
in  one  or  the  other,     Similarly,  if  wo  take  any  one 
average  incident  which  occurs  in  all  three  gospels 
and  underline  1  in  red,  words  which  occur  in  all  of 
them ;  in  blue,  words  occurring  in  Mk.  and  Mt.  only ; 
and  in  black,  words  occurring  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  only, 
we  shall  find  that  most  of  the  actual  words  used  by 
Mk.  occur  in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  most  of  the  residue 
in  either  one  or  the  other. 

3.  Again,  if  we  observe  the  order  of  incidents,  we 
note  that,  in  general,  the  Marcan  order  is  preserved 
by  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  but  wherever  Mt.  departs  from 
Mk.'s  order,  Lk.  supports  Mk. ;  wherever  Lk.  appears 
to  depart,  Mt.  supports  Mk.     The  section  Mk.  831-35, 
which  occurs  in  a  different  context  in  each  gospel,  is 
the  one  exception,  and   in  no  case  do  Mt.   and  Lk. 
agree  together  against  Mk.  in  a  point  of  arrangement. 

In  the  matter  of  order  two  interesting  points  should 
be  noted  : 

(a)  In  the  section  Mt.  8-13,  which  corresponds   to 
Mk.  129-613,  while  Lk.  usually  agrees  with  Mk.'s  order, 
Mt.  varies  it  to  a  very  remarkable  degree.     But  in  the 
second  half  of  his  gospel,  Mt.  does  not  depart  at  all 
from  the  Marcan  order. 

(b)  Allusion  was  made  above  to   cases  where  Lk. 
appears  to  depart  from  the  Marcan  order  in  places 
where  Mt.  agrees  with  it.     Strictly  speaking,  however, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  in  the  main  body 
of  the  story,  Lk.  omits  certain  passages  where  they 
occur   in   the   Marcan   context   but   inserts   different 
versions  of  them  (doubtless  drawn  from  Q  or  some  other 
source)  in  another  context  (cf.  the  list  of  fifty  verses 
given  above).     But  in  his  account  of  the  Passion  he 
seems  to  follow  wholly  or  in  part  a  tradition  or  docu 
ment  which  related  certain  details   in  a  slightly  dif 
ferent    order.      (Cf.     Oxford    Studies    in  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  pp.  76-84.) 

4.  If  we  examine  carefully  the  way  in  which   the 
Marcan     and     non-Marcan     material     is     distributed 
throughout  Mt.  and  Lk.  respectively,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  best  explained  if  each  author  originally  started 
with  the  Marcan  material  as  his  main  source,  and  used 
this  as  a  kind  of  base  round  which  he  could,  as  it 

1  The  student  is  strongly  advised  to  do  this  In  one  or  two 
typical  passages,  e.g.  Mk.  213-17, 1127-33  and  parallels. 
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were,  build  in  the  non-Marcan  material — each  working 
o'i  a  simple  and  straightforward,  but  on  an  entirely 
different,  plan. 

Of  course,  certain  sections  of  the  non-Marcan  matter 
are,  as  it  were,  dated  by  internal  evidence  :  e.g.  the 
additional  details  of  the  Temptation  or  of  the  Passion 
etory  could  only  have  been  inserted  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  gospel.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  non- 
.;'.:'arcan  matter  consists  of  parables  or  sayings  plu-s  an 
occasional  incident  which,  so  far  as  internal  evidence 
is  concerned,  might  just  as  well  have  been  spoken 
or  have  happened  at  any  time  between  these  dates. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  evangelists  had  very  little 
to  guide  them  as  to  the  exact  occasion  to  which  any 
particular  incident  or  saying  which  did  not  occur  in 
the  Marcan  outline  should  be  assigned.  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the  curious  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  single  case  (later  than  the  Tempta 
tion  story)  in  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  agree  in  inserting  a 
piece  of  Q  material  in  exactly  the  same  context  of  the 
Marcan  outline.  The  arrangement,  then,  of  the  non- 
Marcan  matter  in  the  Marcan  outline,  must  have  been 
determined  by  literary,  and  not  by  strictly  historical, 
considerations. 

Matthew's  method  is  very  simple.  Whenever  a 
thought  occurs  in  Mk.  akin  to  one  which  is  also  found 
in  the  non-Marean  material,  he  inserts  that  particular 
piece  of  noii-Marcim  matter  into  that  particular  context 
in  the  Marcan  story.  .Sometimes  he  only  adds  a  single 
non-Marcan  verse  to  an  appropriate  Marcan  context; 
e.g.  the  non-Marcan  saying  on  divorce  (Mt.  19io— 12)  is 
appropriately  iitted  on  to  the  Marcan  discussion  of 
the  same  topic.  Sometimes,  starting  in  this  way  from 
a  Marcan  nucleus,  he  expands  it  with  non-Marcan 
additions  into  a  long  discourse.  Thus  the  seven  verses 
of  Mk.'s  sending  out  of  the  Twelve  (Mk.  67-13)  become 
the  forty-two  verses  of  Mt.  10.  Again,  the  apocalyptic 
chapter' (Mk.  13)  is  not  only  much  expanded  in  Mt.  24 
i.nt  supplemented  by  the  apocalyptic  parables  of 
Mt.  2;">.  So  the  anti-Pharisaic  parable  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen  (Mk.  12i-i2)  attracts  to  itself  two  others, 
the  Two  Sons,  and  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son. 
So,  again,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  far  the  longest 
;-.nd  most  important  block  of  non-Marcan  matter,  is 
inserted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  up  to  and  illustrate  the 
Marcan  verse,  "  And  they  were  astonished  at  his 
teaching  :  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes  "  (cf.  Mk.  122,  Mt.  729)  ;  while 
the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is  pre 
sented  as  an  illustration  of  the  Marcan  saying,  "  The 
first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first  "  (Mt.  19s<,-20i6, 
Mk.  1031).  Cf.  Oxford  Studies,  pp.  147-1.">9. 

Luke's  method,  though  equally  simple,  is  quite 
different.  Except  for  the  account  of  the  rejection  at 
Nazareth  and  the  call  of  Peter,  which  he  gives  in  a 
version  and  context  different  from  Mk.'s,  the  whole 
of  the  non-Marcan  matter  assigned  to  the  interval  be 
tween  the  Temptation  and  the  Last  Supper  is  in 
serted  in  three  blocks,  i.e.  Lk.  620-83,  951-1814,  19i-27. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  each  of  these 
blocks  consists  partly  of  Q  matter  (i.e.  matter  also 
found  in  Mt.)  and  partly  of  matter  peculiar  to  Lk.,  in 
the  proportion,  roughly  speaking,  of  half  and  half. 

5.  A  close  study  of  the  actual  language  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  gospels  shows  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  showing  itself  sometimes  in 
one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  and  often  in  both,  to 
improve  upon  and  refine  Mk.'s  version.  This  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Marcan  form  is  the  more 
primitive.  The  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon 
the  cumulative  effect  of  an  immense  mass  of  small 


details  such  as  those  collected  arid  tabulated  in  Sir  John 
Hawkins'  Horcs  Synopiica,  pp.  117-153.  Some  of  these 
small  variations  amount  to  a  toning  down  or  remov 
ing  of  phrases  which  might  cause  offence  or  suggest 
difficulties  (p.  700) ;  e.g.  Mk.  65,  "  He  coidddo  there  no 
mighty  work,"  becomes  in  Mt.  1858,  "  He  did  not  there 
many  mighty  works."  Mk.  10i8,  "  Why  callest  thou 
me  good  ?  "  becomes  "  Why  askest  thou  me  concerning 
the  good  ?  "  Mt.  19i7.  Others  are  stylistic  and  gram 
matical  improvements.^  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  both  written 
in  better  Greek  than  Mk.  There  I;  ul.io  a  tendency  to 
compress  the  story  («)  by  leaving  out  picturesque 
though  unimportant  details,  e.g.  Mk.  438,  "  In  the 
etern  .  .  .  on  a  cushion  " ;  Si.),  "  They  had  not  in  the 
boat  with  them  more  than  one  loaf  "  ;  (b)  by  leaving 
out  the  repetitions  and  redundances  which  are  char 
acteristic  of  Mark's  style.  Sometimes  Mt.  leaves  out 
one  portion,  Lk.  the  other  member,  of  such  a  redundant 
expression  ;  e.g.  in  Mk.  132  we  have  the  words,  ''  Even 
ing  coming  on,  when  the  sun  set."  Of  this  Mt.  repro 
duces,  "  evening  coming  on,"  Lk.  "  the  sun  having  set." 

The  net  result  of  the  facts  and  considerations 
briefly  summarised  under  the  foregoing  five  heads  is 
to  put  it  beyond  dispute  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  must  have 
made  use  of  a  source  which  both  in  contcr.t,  in  order, 
and  in  actual  wording  was  extremely  like  Mk.  But,  if 
so,  the  most  obvious  inference  is  that  this  source  was 
indeed  no  other  than  our  Mk.  ;  for  the  existence  of 
our  Mk.  is  an  undoubted  fact,  while  that  of  an  Ur- 
Marcus  or  a  "  Marcan  cycle  "  of  stereotyped  tradition 
is  a  mere  hypothesis. 

The  theory  that  the  common  source  was  exactly 
identical  with  our  Mk.  presents  two  difficulties. 

1.  If  the  common  source  used  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  was 
identical  with  our  Mk.,  why  did  they  not  incorporate 
it  whole  ?  Are  not  the  omissions  they  make  from  the 
Marcan  document  most  naturally  explained  by  the 
theory  that  the  version  they  used  did  not  contain 
them,  i.e.  that  it  was  an  "  Ur-Marcus  "  or  primitive 
Mk.  of  which  our  gospel  is  an  expanded  version  ? 

In  considering  the  question  whether  it  is  likely  that 
Matthew  or  Luke  purposely  omitted  any  section  in 
their  source,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they 
were  not  professing  like  scribes  to  reproduce  exactly 
a  written  document ;  they  were  historians  using  earlier 
authorities,  and,  like  all  historians,  selecting  from 
these  such  material  as  seemed  to  them  most  important. 
Moreover,  if,  as  is  probable,  they  wished  their  work 
not  to  exceed  the  compass  of  a  single  roll,  space  would 
be  an  object,  for,  as  it  is,  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  con 
siderably  longer  than  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  roll 
(cf.  Sanday  in  Oxford  Studies,  pp.  25ff.).  In  the  case 
of  many  of  the  Marcan  incidents  not  reproduced  by 
Matthew  or  Luke,  there  are  obvious  reasons,  usually 
of  an  apologetic  nature,  why  these  evangelists  may 
have  thought  them  less  worth  reporting  ;  and  if,  in 
others,  we  can  detect  no  particular  motive,  we  cannot 
assume  that  there  was  none,  for  we  do  not  know 
exactly  all  the  circumstances  or  personal  idiosyncracies 
of  writers  so  differently  situated  from  ourselves. 

The  question,  it  should  be  noted,  is  one  raised  much 
more  acutely  by  Lk.'s  omissions  than  by  those  of 
Mt.  Mt.  omits  only  some  fifty-five  verses  of  Mk.,  and 
in  most  cases  reasons  can  be  conjectured  why  the 
omitted  passages  might  have  been  regarded  as  unim 
portant,  or  even  from  an  apologetic  point  of  view 
objectionable.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  twenty-one  of 
them  occur  in  Lk.  creates  a  presumption  that  these 
at  least  are  original  in  Mk.  On  the  other  hand,  Lk. 
omits  much  more  freely.  In  one  case  (Mk.  645-826), 
the  omission  runs  to  sixty-four  consecutive  verses, 
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Honoo  the  hypothesis  that  the  original  Mk.  lacked  at 
least  Mk.  645-826,  if  not  also  other  (sections,  and  that 
these  were  inserted  in  Mk.  later  on  (though,  of  course, 
before  it  was  used  by  Mt.)  deserves  serious  considera 
tion.  If,  however,  the  result  of  such  consideration  is 
against  the  view  that  this  long  passage  is  a  later 
insertion  in  Mk.,  a  strong  general  presumption  K 
created  against  the  view  that  any  of  the  shorter 
passages  omitted  by  Lk.  were  not  in  the  original  Mk. 
Now  Sir  John  Hawkins  (cf.  Oxford  Studies,  pp.  61ff.) 
has  shown,  by  a  careful  tabulation  of  minute  linguistic 
peculiarities,  that  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  the 
section  Mk.  645-826  agree  with  that  of  Mk/in  many 
very  striking  ways  in  just  those  points  in  which  the 
style  and  vocabulary  of  Mk.  differ  from  Mt.  and  Lk., 
and,  indeed,  from  all  other  NT  writers.  Hence  it 
seems  clear  either  that  this  section  was  present  in  the 
copy  of  Mk.  used  by  Luke,  and  its  contents  were 
purposely  or  accidentally  omitted  by  him  ;  or  that  he 
used  a  mutilated  copy  of  Mk.  from  which  this  section 
had  dropped  out.  No  doubt  a  third  possibility 
logically  remains,  i.e.  that  this  section  was  a  later 
insertion  in  Mk.  by  the  original  author  himself,  but 
this  seems  to  be  ruled  out  by  the  evidence  to  be 
adduced  in  the  next  section,  that  the  text  of  Mk.  used 
by  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  had  been  revised  after  it  finally 
left  the  hands  of  the  original  author. 

2.  There  are,  scattered  up  and  down  the  gospels,  in 
places  where  all  three  are  parallel,  some  220  casea 
where  Mt.  and  Lk.  agree  against  Mk.  in  some  minute 
turn  of  expression.  Often  they  agree  in  using  an 
aorist  instead  of  an  historic  present,  in  using  a  different 
conjunction  or  preposition,  in  omitting  a  redundant 
expression,  in  substituting  a  synonymous  word  like 
"  calls  "  for  "  says  "  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  result 
is  a  slight  stylistic  or  grammatical  improvement. 
There  are  less  than  twenty  instances  where  the  words 
in  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  agree  against  Mk.  are  in  any  way 
striking — a  list  and  discussion  of  these  is  given  in 
Hawkins'  Hone  Synopticcc,  p.  210  ;  cf.  also  Burkitt, 
Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  pp.  42ff.  There 
are  only  "three  where  the  agreement  extends  to  more  than 
two  consecutive  words.  Of  the  whole  220  there  are 
barely  half  a  dozen  which  could  not  in  themselves  be 
explained  as  due  to  coincident  alterations  of  the  Marcan 
text  'made  independently  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  if  there 
were  fewer  of  them  this  would  be  the  obvious  view  to 
take.  But  220  instances  of  concurrent  stylistic  or 
grammatical  improvement,  however  natural  and 
obvious  and  however  minute,  are  too  many  to  be  put 
down  to  mere  coincidence.  A  far  more  probable  ex 
planation  is  that  the  text  of  Mk.  had  undergone  a 
slight  grammatical  revision  before  it  was  made  use 
of  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  This  view,  however,  be  it 
noted,  is  the  very  opposite  to  an  Ur-Marcus  hypothesis, 
for  it  means  that  our  text  of  Mk.  represents,  on  the 


whole,  an  earlier  not  a  later  edition  of  the  primitive 
source  than  the  text  which  was  used  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  though  doubtless  in  some  cases  Matthew  or 
Luke  has  preserved  a  more  primitive  reading. 

The  Hypothetical  Document  Q 

There  remain  to  be  explained  a  considerable  number 
of  passages  which  are  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  but 
which  do  not  occur  at  all  in  Mk.  These  obviously 
must  have  come  from  some  other  source  or  sources. 
The  simplest  hypothesis,  and  the  one  which  commends 
itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  scholars,  is  that  these 
passages,  or  at  any  rate  the  bulk  of  them,  were 
derived  from  a  single  written  document.  This  hypo 
thetical  document  is  usually  referred  to  as  (^  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  more  complicated  theories 
(e.g.  that  the  material  in  question  was  derived  not 
from  one  but  from  two  documents,  or  from  one  or 
more  cycles  of  oral  tradition)  can  never  be  definitely 
disproved.  But  if  it  is  found  that  the  hypothesis  of 
a  single  document  will  adequately  explain  the  facts,  it 
is  much  the  most  probable,  for  the  following  reason. 
The  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  clearly  shown 
by  internal  considerations  to  have  arisen  respectively 
in  the  more  Jewish  and  the  more  Gentile  wings  of  the 
Church  ;  moreover,  on  points  of  such  intense  interest 
as  the  accounts  of  the  Infancy,  the  Passion,  and  the 
Resurrection,  the  versions  they  give  are  divergent  in 
the  extreme.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  cycle 
cf  traditions  current  in  the  churches  where  they  re 
spectively  worked  were  widely  removed  from  one 
another.  The  parallelism  between  Mt.  and  Lk.  has 
been  shown  to  be  due,  in  regard  to  the  greater  part 
of  it,  not  to  a  common  cycle  of  tradition,  but  to  a 
written  document  which  still  survives  in  our  Mk.  But 
if,  where  we  have  the  best  reason  to  think  that  they 
depend  on  tradition,  we  notice  divergence,  while  the 
majority  of  cases  of  parallelism  are  seen  to  be  docu 
mentary  in  origin,  it  follows  that  the  remaining  cases 
of  close  parallelism  arc  much  more  likely  to  be  due 
to  a  documentary  source  than  to  a  common  cycle  of 
tradition.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  churches  in 
and  for  which  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote  were  churches 
with  very  different  traditions  makes  it  more  likely 
that  the  documentary  sources  common  to  both  were 
ancient  and  of  considerable  length  than  that  they 
consisted  of  a  number  of  scraps.  Hence,  since  the 
whole  of  the  Q  matter  would  not  make  up  a  document 
half  the  length  of  1  Cor. ,  it  is  improbable  that  it  repre 
sents  the  contents  of  more  than  one  "  primitive  gospel." 

The  following  passages  are  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
but  not  in  Mk.  Every  student  should  bracket  off  in 
his  New  Testament  Q  passages  in  red,  Marcan  in  blue, 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  the  very  different 
ways  and  contexts  in  which  they  appear  in  Mt.  and 
Lk.  respectively.1 


Lk.  37-9,i6f.  =Mt.  87-10,1  if.  (cf.  Mk.  lyi.) 

Lk.  41-13  =Mt.  4i-n  (cf.  Mk.  lizf.)        .      .      . 

Lk.  620-23  =Mt.  53f.,6,nf 

Lk.  627-33,35-49  =Mt.  544,391,42,  7i2,  546^,45,48,  7i,  15i4, 


Lk.  7i-io 

Lk.  "18-20,22-28, 

31-35 
Lk.  957-^0 
Lk.  102 

Lk.  103-12 


1024f.,  73-5,16-20,  1235,  721,24-27 


John's  preaching. 

Temptation. 

Beatitudes. 

Sermon  on  Plain,  on  Mount. 


-—Mt.  85-10,13 Centurion's  Servant. 

=  Mt.  112-11,16-19 John's  Message. 

=  Mt.  819-22 "  Foxes  have  holes,"  "  Let  dead  bury  dead.' 

— Mt.  937f "  Harvest  plenteous." 

=  Mt.  10i6,iO(/, 11-13, io6,7f.,i4f.(c/.  Mk. 66-11)  Mission  Address. 


, 

Mir 
Mk 


w£er.?Yer  iu  tM3  list:  a  saying  is  given  similar  to  one  which  occurs  also  in  Mk.,  the  verbal  agreements  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  against  Mk. 
ir  £  n,  £  Kw°r  .?,saifill(:  IS  so  ln.extnc.ably  bound  up  with  the  Q  context,  that  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  derived  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  from 
k.  la  untenable,  .ut.  often  seems  in  such  cases  to  connate  the  Marcan  and  the  Q  version 
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Lk.  1013-15 
Lk.  102if. 
Lk.  1023! 
Lk.  112-4 
Lk.  llg-13 
Lk.  1114-23 
Lk.  1124-26 
Lk.  1129-32 
Lk.  1133 
Lk.  H34f. 
Lk.  11  39-44,46- 
Lk.  1149-52 
Lk.  122-9 


=Mt.  1121-24 

=Mt,  1125-27 

=Mt.  13i6f 

=Mt.  69-13 

=--Mt.  77-n 

=Mt.  1222-27  (cf.  Mk.  822-27) 

-Mt.  1243-45 

=Mt.  1238-42  (cf.  Mk.  812) 

=Mt.  015  (cf.  Mk.  4ai) 


=  Mt,  2325f.,23,6,27,4,29-3i 

=Mt.  2834-36.13       ........ 

=  Mt.  1026-33  (cf.  Mk.  422,  hidden,  and  Mk.  8 
38,  ashamed)       ........ 

Lk.  12  10  -Mt,  1232  (nearer  than  Mk.  828!.)      .      .      . 

Lk.  1222-32  Mt,  625-33        ......... 

Lk.  1233f.  =  m.  619-21        ......... 

Lk.  1239-46  =  Mt.  2443-51      ......... 

Lk.  1251-53  =  Mt,  1034-36      ,      ........ 

Lk.  1254-56  =Mt.   162f.  (neutral  text  om.)       .... 

Lk.  1258f.  =  Mt.  52sf  ........... 

Lk.  l.'hSf.  =Mt.  133if.  (cf.  Mk.  430-32)    ..... 

Lk.  132of.  =  Mt.  ISssf  ........... 

Lk.  1323f.  =Mt.  713        .......... 

Lk.  1328f.  =Mt,  811        .......... 

Lk.  1334f.  =Mt.  2337-39      ......... 

Lk.  14a6f.  =  Mt.  1037!.  (cf.  Mk.  834)    ...... 

Lk.  14s4f.  =Mt.  5i3  (cf.  Mk.  950)  ....... 

Lk.  154-7  .=  Mt.  1812-14      ......... 

Lk.  1613  =Mt.  624        .......... 

Lk.  10i6  =Mt.  liiaf.   .......... 

Lk.  1617  =Mt.  5i8        .......... 

Lk.  10i8  =  Mt,  532  (cf.  Mk.  Khif.)    ...... 

Lk.  17  if.  =Mt,  186f.  (cf.  Mk.  942)       ...... 

Lk.  l?3f.  =Mt.  18i5,2if  .......... 

Lk.  176  =Mt,  172o  (cf.  Mk.  l!22f.)  ...... 

Lk.  1723f.  =  Mt.  2426f.  (c/.  Mk.  1321)  ......  ' 

Lk.  1726f.  =  Mt,  2437-39      ......... 

Lk.  l?34f.  =Mt.  244of.    .......... 

Lk.  1737  =Mt.  2428       .......... 

Lk.  2230  =  Mt.  1928      ..........  ' 

To  this  list  should  be  added  the  doubtful  parallel 
Lk.  19ii-27  =  Mt.  2014-30  (c/.  Mk.  1334)    ..... 

And  the  still  more  doubtful 
Lk.  1415-24  =Mt.  22i-io        ...... 


Woe  to  Chorazin. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Father." 

"  Blessed  are  your  eyes." 

Lord's  Prayer. 

"  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given." 

Dumb  Demon.  "If  IbyBeelzebubcastoutdevils." 

"  When  unclean  spirit  goeth  out." 

No  sign  given.     Jonah  and  Queen  of  the  South. 

Candle  and  bushel. 

Light  of  the  body  the  eye. 

'.  Mk.  1238-40)  Woes  to  Pharisees. 

"  I  send  you  prophets."     Zacharias. 


"  Nothing  hidden  .  .  .  confess  me  before  men." 

"  Whoso  says  word  against  Son  o:c  man." 

"  Take  no  thought." 

"  Where  your  treasure  is." 

Unfaithful  Steward. 

"  Not  peace  but  a  sword." 

Signs  of  the  times. 

"  Uttermost  farthing." 

Mustard  Seed. 

Leaven. 

"  Strait  gate." 

"  Abraham.,  Isaac,  etc." 

"  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem." 

"  If  any  man  cometh  after  me." 

Savourless  Salt. 

Lost  Sheep. 

Serving  two  masters. 

"  Law  and  Prophets  till  John." 

"  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  law." 

"  Whoso  putteth  away  wife." 

Concerning  Offences. 

Concerning  Forgiveness. 

"  Faith  as  grain  of  Mustard  Seed," 

i-Apocalyptic  Sayings. 

"  Sit  on  twelve  thrones." 
Parable  of  Pounds = Talents, 

Parable  of  Wedding  Feast  =  Marriage  of  King1' 
Son. 


Two  points  require  to  be  noted  : 

(a)  The  degree  of  parallelism  varies  considerably. 
Thus  in  the  section  of  John  the  Baptist's  preaching 
beginning,  "  0  generation  of  vipers  ..."  (Mt.  87-10, 
Lk.  87-9),  there  are  63  words  in  Mt.  and  64  in  Lk., 
of  which  62,  i.e.  about  97  per  cent.,  are  common  to 
both.  In  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (Mt.  1812-14, 
Lk.  104-7),  Mt.  lias  64,  Lk.  81  words,  of  which  only 
26,  i.e.  36  per  cent,  of  mean  total,  is  common  to  both. 
The  closeness  of  resemblance  in  the  former  case  seems 
to  demand  a  common  written  source — the  latter,  if  it 
stood  alone,  would  perhaps  suggest  rather  two  inde 
pendent  versions.  But  both  these  are  extreme  cases. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  parallels  the  percentage  of 
common  words  would  be  intermediate  between  these 
two.  The  question  then  arises,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
there  would  be  such  variety  in  exactness  of  reproduction 
if  both  editors  were  following  one  written  source 
throughout  ?  "  Thin  question  can  be  answered  ;  for 
we  know  that  they  both  followed  Mark,  and  can  test 
the  varying  degrees  of  verbal  agreement  between  them 
in  such  passages.  Two  passages  I  have  noted  as 
showing  the  verbal  resemblances  between  the  gospels 
at  their  maximum  and  minimum  respectively.  In  the 


parallel  Mt.  2l23-27=Mk.  1127-33=-- Lk.  20i-8,  there 
are  in  Mt.  115  words,  in  Lk.  118.  Of  these,  75, 
i.e.  about  64  per  cent.,  are  common  to  both.  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  parallel  Mt.  1818-23 =Mk.  413-20 
=  Lk.  811-15,  Mt.  has  129  words,  Lk.  110  ;  of  these  38, 
i.e.  31  per  cent,  of  mean  total,  is  common  to  both. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  on  the  assumption  that  Q 
was  a  written  document,  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in 
reproducing  it  with  considerably  greater  verbal  exact 
ness  than  they  do  Mark.  This  is  only  what  we  should 
expect,  seeing  Q  is  mainly  discourse,  Mark  mainly 
narrative.  We  should  also  note  that  the  percentage 
of  words  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  does  not  represent 
all  that  is  praserved  of  the  actual  language  of  the 
common  source,  but  merely  all  that  we  can  certainly 
identify  as  such.  Thus,  in  the  above  parallels,  no  less 
than  73  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
words  used  by  Mk.  are  preserved  in  either  Mt.  or  Lk. 

(b)  A  glance  at  the  extraordinarily  divergent  order  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.  in  the  list  of  parallels  given  above  shows 
at  once  that  if  these  were  derived  from  a  single  source 
it  has  been  cut  up  into  pieces  and  entirely  rearranged, 
either  by  Matthew  or  by  Luke  or  by  both.  A  more 
detailed  examination  shows  that  whatever  may  be  the 
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caso  with  Lk.  the  order  in  Mt»  is  largely  due  to  the 
editor  of  that  gospel.  We  have  already  seen  how 
Matthew  fits  in  non-Marcan  matter  into  the  Marcan 
framework  oa  the  principle  of  putting  together  sayings 
of  a  similar  character,  and  that  in  several  cases  he 
expands  a  given  nucleus  into  a  long  diwcourse.  Five  of 
these  stand  out  conspicuously :  Mt.  5-7,  10,  13,  18, 
23-25.  In  all  of  these  we  find  put  together  Q  matter 
(found  also  in  Lk.  but  in  separate  passages  and  different 
contexts),  matter  peculiar  to  Mt.,  and  also  matter 
derived  from  Mk.  Occasionally,  even  passages  from 
different  places  in  Mk.  appear  together  in  one  of  the 
discourses  of  Mt. ;  e.g.  Mt.  10  includes  matter  from 
Mk.  ()6-n,  139-13,  and  937.  Clearly,  therefore,  these 
long  discourses  of  Mt.  are  compilations  by  the  editor 
of  this  gospel,  and  therefore  the  position  of  any  saying 
in  one  of  these  discourses  is  no  clue  at  all  to  its  original 
context  in  Q. 

Three  of  these  require  special  examination  : 

1.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  5-7)  is,  in  effect, 
Lk.'s  Sermon  on  the  Plain  enormously  expanded,  partly 
with  matter  peculiar  to  Mt.  arid  partly  with  Q  matter 
which  is  found  scattered  elsewhere  in  Lk. 

2.  Mt.  10  consists  of  (a)  the  situation  and  discourto 
of  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  from  Mk.,  (b)  the  discourse 
(from    Q)   given   by   Lk.   at   the   sending   out   of   tho 
Seventy,  (c)  two  appropriate  passages  from  elsewhere 
in  Mk.,  (d)  matter  peculiar  to  Mt. 

3.  Mark  has  three  short  Woes  to  Pharisees  (Mk.  12 
38-40),  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  long  apoca 
lyptic    discourse    (Mk.    13).     In    Mt.    23-25    this    haa 
attracted  a  still  larger  mass  of  Woes  and  apocalyptic 
sayings  and  parables  ingeniously  fitted  together  from 
Q  and  Matthew's  special  tradition. 

Now,  if  we  eliminate  from  the  parallel  lists  of  Q 
passages  given  above  those  passages  which  occur  in 
Mt.  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5-7),  the  Mission 
Charge  (10),  and  the  warning  of  Judgment  (23-25), 
but  which  do  not  occur  in  Lk.  in  the  shorter  but  corre 
sponding  discourses  of  the  Sermon  on  tha  Plain  (Lk.  6 
2off.),  the  Charge  to  the  Seventy  (Lk.  lOi-u),  or  the 
apocalyptic  section  (Lk.  1722-37),1  and  if  we  also 
eliminate  certain  detached  sayings  2  of  one  or  two 
verses  which  Mt.  has  fitted  in  elsewhere  in  appropriate 
(usually  Marcan)  contexts,  we  find  there  is  a  broad 
agreement  in  the  order  of  the  rest. 

LDKK'S  ORDER. 
John  Baptist's  Preaching. 
Temptation. 
Sermon  on  the  Plain. 


MATTHEW'S  ORDER. 
John  Baptist's  Preaching. 
Temptation. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Centurion's  Servant. 


Aspirants  to  discipleship, 

Mt,  8.9-22. 
A  Mission  Charge  (in  Lk.  10 

to  the  Seventy). 

John  Baptist's  Message. 
Woes  to  the  Cities. 
"  I  thank  thee,  Father  .  .  ."etc. 
The  Beelzebub  Controversy. 


/Sign  of  Jonah. 
\  Parabl 


Centurion's  Servant. 
John  Baptist's  Message. 
Aspirants  txj  discipleship, 

Lk.  057-60. 
A  Mission  Charge  (in   Mt.  10 

combined  with  Mk.'s  charge 

to  thti  Twelve). 

Woes  t<  the  Cities. 
"  1  thank  thee,  Father  .  .  ."  etc. 
The  Bec'lzebnb  Controversy. 
Parable  of  Unclean  Spirit.  I 
Sign  of  Jonah.  (" 

Mustard  Seed  and  Leaven. 
Concerning  Offences. 
Lost  Sheep. 
On  Forgiveness. 
Apocalyptic  Sayings,  1723fl 

Parable  of  Pounds. 

J  Lk.  1722-3;  has  been  called  "  the  Apocalypse  of  Q''  in  < 
trast  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Mark  (Mk.  13). 
-  Thes'j  are : 

Mt.  8nf.    =Lk.  ISaSf.  Mt.  1720     =Lk.  176. 

Mt,  11i2f.=Lk.  16i6.  Mt.  192Sb   =  Lk.  22jo&. 

Mt.  13i6f.  -Lk.  102  ,f.  (  ;=Lk.  14ii. 

Mt.  15Mb  =  Lk.  6396.  Mt  23!2  \  =Lk.  1814. 

Cf.  Oxford  Ht-'t'iff.  PI'-  15fiff. 


,ble  of  Unclean  Spirit. 
Mustard  Seed  and  Leaven. 
-j  Lost  Sheep. 
V.  Concerning  Offences. 
On  Forgiveness. 
Apocalyptic   Sayings,  2426-28, 

37-41- 
Parable  of  Talents. 


Thus  at  any  rate  a  kind  of  skeleton  of  the  original 
order  of  the  Q  sections  is  common  to  both  Mt.  and  Lk. 
This  fact  materially  strengthens  the  hypothesis  that 
the  bulk  at  least  of  the  Q  matter  comes  from  a  single 
written  source.  Even  more  light,  however,  is  thrown 
on  the  question  of  the  original  order  of  Q  by  the  facts 
alreadynoted  as  revealing  the  mariner  in  which  Matthew 
and  Luke  respectively  treated  their  other  source,  Mark. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  (1)  whereas  Mt.  makes 
many  rearrangements  of  Mk.'s  order,  Lk.  makes  very 
few — the  chief  apparent  exceptions  being  really  casai 
of  following  another  source,  (2)  in  combining  Marcan 
and  non-Marcan  matter,  whereas  Mt.  carefully  fits 
them  together  so  as  to  make  appropriate  contexts,  Lk. 
pursues  the  simpler  method  of  reproducing  his  sources 
alternately,  following  one  source  at  a  time  in  its  original 
order.  Hence  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
original  order  of  the  Q  sections  is  very  much  what  it 
is  in  Lk. 

The  preceding  arguments  make  it  extremely  probable 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  used  a  second  written  source 
besides  Mk.  It  is,  however,  quite  another  matter  to 
reconstruct  this  source,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  verbal  resemblance  between  parallel  passages 
varies  considerably.     In  many  cases  it  is  so  close  that 
we  are  almost  compelled  to  assume  a  documentary 
source,  and  in  the  light  of  that  assumption  we  argue 
that  the  passages  where  the  parallelism  is  less  close 
probably  came  from  the  same  source.     Yet  some  ex 
ceptions   to   this   general  rule  must  be  allowed  for. 
Some  few  of  the  short  detached  sayings  of  a  proverbial 
ring,  even  though  verbally  almost  identical,  may,  as  a 
matter   of  fact,   have   come  down   independently   in 
floating  tradition  ;   and  still  more  this  may  be  true 
of  some  few  of  the  cases  where  the  parallelism  is  less 
close.     But  it  is  impossible  to  identify  either  of  these 
exceptional  cases. 

2.  We  have  seen  above  that  whereas  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  words  used  by  Mk.  are  reproduced 
by  either  Mt.   or  Lk.,  the  number  of  Marcan  words 
found  in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  varies  between  64  per  cent, 
and  31  per  cent.     Hence  anything  like  the  well-known 
attempt  in  Harnack's  Sayings  of  Jesus  to  reconstruct 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  Q  is  doomed  to  failure — if  only 
because  it  leaves  each  reconstructed  Q  saying  with  less 
words  than  in  either  Mt.'s  or  Lk.'s  version,  whereas, 
since  both  these  writers  have  a  tendency  to  shorten, 
the  original  necessarily  contained  more  words  than 
either. 

3.  Both  Matthew  and  Luke,  especially  Luke,  omit 
sections  of  Mk.,  but  not  always  the  same  sections. 
Hence  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  sections  of  Q  have 
been  lost  for  ever ;  some  occur  in  Mt.  only,  some  in 
Lk.  only.     Less  than  two-thirds  of  Mk.  is  reproduced 
by   both   Mt.   and    Lk.,  hence  we  may  infer  that   Q 
was  probably  at  least  half  as  long  again  as  the  list  of 
parallels   on    pp.   675f.,   and   included   many  sections 
which  are  peculiar  to  either  Mt.  or  Lk.  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  not  have  included  a  few  of  the 
sayings  in  that  list  of  parallels. 

A  few  passages  peculiar  to  Mt.  or  Lk.  may  be  con- 
jeoturally  identified  as  from  Q  by  the  help  of  two 
principles  : 

(a)  Since    Lk.    seems    normally    to    reproduce    his 
sources  in  their  original  order,  short  passages  in  Lk. 
occurring  in  Q  contexts  may  probably  be  assigned  to 
Q,    though    absent    from    Mt.     Thus    Lk.    051-1025, 
lli-1259,    1318-35,  and    1722-37  may  well   bo  solid 
blocks  of  Q. 

(b)  Mt.    includes    some    passages    susceptible  of    a 
Judaistio     interpretation    (e.g.     5ig,     lOsf.,23,     1817, 
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23i-3),  and  others  appropriate  mainly  to  Palestinian 
controversies  (23i6-22)  or  conditions  (024).  Lk.'s 
strong  Gentile  interests  would  have  inclined  him  to 
omit  these,  while  Ml.,  himself  a  universalist,  would 
hardly  have  introduced  them  unless  they  stood  in 
an  important  source.  Hence  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  passages  in  Mt.  which  have  a  peculiarly  Jewish 
flavour  should  probably  bo  assigned  to  Q,  especially 
since,  on  other  grounds  (cf.  Oxford  Studies,  pp.  21011.), 
we  may  regard  Q  as  an  early  Palestinian  document. 

The  Relation  of  Mark  and  Q 

Though  we  cannot  exactly  reconstruct  Q,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  some  incidents  occurred  in  both  Q  and  Mk. 
Thus  the  versions  of  John  Baptist's  Preaching,  the 
Temptation,  and  of  the  Beelzebub  Controversy  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  are  considerably  fuller  than  in  Mk.  In  the 
additions  which  they  make  they  arc  closely  parallel  ; 
also  in  the  detailed  wording  of  what  all  three  have  in 
common  there  are  many  small  points  of  agreement  of 
Mt.  and  Lk.  against  Mk.  Again,  in  the  wording  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed,  there  are  many  close 
agreements  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  against  Mk.,  and,  moreover, 
in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  it  is  combined  with  the  twin 
Parable  of  the  Leaven.  So,  also,  Mk.  gives  a  discourse 
at  the  sending  out  of  the  Twelve;  Lk.,  besides  repro 
ducing  this  in  its  own  context,  gives  a  similar  but 
longer  one  at  the  sending  out  of  the  Seventy ;  wh  ilo 
Mt.  combines  the  two  discourses,  thus  showing  that 
the  second  stood  in  Q.  There  are,  also,  several  short 
sayings  which  it  is  clear,  stood  both  in  Mk.  and  in  Q 
in  slightly  different  form.-..  Seeing  that  Q  can  only 
be  reconstructed  very  roughly,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  there  were  not  cases  of  this  overlapping  of 
Mk.  and  Q  which  we  can  no  longer  detect.  A  list 
of  the  cases  where  this  overlapping  is  reasonably  cer 
tain  may  be  derived  from  1he  list  of  Q  passages  above- 
by  noting  the  references  given  to  a  parallel  in  Mk. 

Two  interesting  questions  remain,  too  intricate  to 
be  discussed  here,  in  regard  to  which  no  consensus  of 
opinion  among  scholars  is  as  yet  in  sight  : 

1.  Did  Mark  draw  from  Q  (possibly  from  memory 
only)  ;    or,    where    Mk.    and    Q    overlap,    does    each 
represent    an    independent    tradition    of    the    actual 
words  spoken  ?     In  either  case  it   would  seem  that 
the   Q  tradition  is   the  fuller  and   better  one.     (Cf. 
Oxford  Studies,  pp.  IGOff.,  Moffatt,  INT,  pp.  204f.) 

2.  Did  Matthew  or  Luke,  or  either  of  them,  use  Q, 
not  in  its  original,   but  in  two  differently  expanded 
forms  which  included  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
peculiar  to  their  respective  gospels  ? 


[It  may  be  added  that  Wellhausen  has  argued  that 
Mk.  was  earlier  than  Q  and  left  little  authentic  matter 
to  be  gleaned  by  later  writers.  He  considers  that  not 
merely  Mt.  and  Lk.  but  Q  also  were  indebted  to  Mk. 
This  view  has  met,  and  is  likely  to  meet,  with  scpviit 
sympathy  from  critics  ;  but  it  has  been  reiterated  by 
its  author  in  the  second  and  greatly  expanded  edition 
of  his  Einleitung  in  die.  drci  ersten  Evanyelien.—A.. 
S.  P.] 

Literature. — Synopses  of  the  Greek  Text :  B-ush- 
brooke,  Synoplicon,  printed  in  different  colours  and 
types  ;  A.  Wright,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  (with 
notes  arguing  for  oral  transmission  theory)  ;  Tischcn- 
dorf,  Synopsis  Evangelic/a  *  (all  four  Gospels,  badly 
arranged)  ;  Huck,  Synopsc  dcr  drci  ersten  Evangclien 
(the  most  convenient)  ;  Colin  Campbell,  First  Three 
Gospels  in  Greek 2.  Synopses  of  English  Text  : 
W.  A.  Stevens  and  F.  D.  Burton,  A  Harmony  of  the 
Gospel*  (all  four  Gospels)  ;  J.  M.  Thompson,  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  (excellently  arranged).  The  most 
important  works  on  the  Synoptic  problem  in  English 
are:  Hawkins,  Jtonr,  Synoptica:2  (exhaustive  collec 
tion  and  analysis  of  all  the  data) ;  Oxford  Studies 
in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  edited  by  Sanday  ;  Stanton, 
The  Go* pelt  as  Historical  Documents,  Tart  II.  ;  Bur- 
kitt.  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission  ; 
Burton,  Some  Principles  (f  Literary  Criticism  and 
their  Application  to  the  Synoptic  Problem;  Buckley, 
Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Problem  ;  Harnack,  The 
Sayings  of  Jesus  ;  Abbott,  Diate-txaria;  ;  Salmon,  The 
Human  Element  in  (he  Gospels  ;  Pattt-n.  Sources  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  See  also  recent  Introductions 
to  NT,  and  commentaries  and  dictionary  articles  on 
the  Gospels.  Short  Popular  Studies  Burkitt.  Th-s 
Earliest  Sources  of  the  Eifc  of  Jesus  ;  Burton,  ^4  Short 
Introduction  to  the  Gospels  ;  J.  A.  Robinson.  The 
Study  of  the  Gospel*  ;  Wcrnle,  Sources  of  our  Know 
ledge  of  the  Life  of  (.'hri.it.  The  most  important  works 
in  German  are  :  H.  J.  Holtzmann.  Die.  Synoptischen 
Erungrjien  (for  the  author's  later  views  sec  his  Ein 
leitung  in  das  NT  and  his  commentary  in  HC)  ;  \Veiz- 
sacker.  Untersuchungcnubcr  die  evangelische  Gcschichte ; 
B.  Weiss,  Das  Marcusevangelium  und  seine  synop- 
tische  Paralleln,  Das  Matihausevangclium  und  seine 
Lucas-  parallel?!.  Die  Qnellen  des  Lukasci'angeliums, 
Die  Quellen  der  synopti^chen  Uberlieferung ;  Wernle, 
Die  Synoptische  Frage  ;  Wellhausen.  Einleitung  in 
die  drei  ersten  Evangelien*.  In  French:  Nicolardot 
Les  Procedes  de  Redaction  <ies  trois  premiers  Eran- 
geliste.s. 
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Thick  square  =  Mt.  1068  verses  (RV). 
Thin      „         =  Lk.  1149      „ 
Circle  =  Mk.     661      ., 

((about)  200  verses  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  but  not  in  Mk. 
x          »  ,,  witli  parallels  in  Mk, 

y         „      preserved  by  Mt.  but  not  by  Lk. 
2          >.  „        '    Lk.          „          Mt. 

w         „      lost  completely. 
=  approximate  number  of  verses  in  section  in  which  they  are  placed. 


MARK 


BY  MB.  H.  G.  WOOD 


'"  MARK,  having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote 
down  accurately  everything  that  he  remembered, 
without,  however,  recording  in  order  what  was  either 
said  or  done  by  Christ.  For  neither  did  he  hear  the 
Lord,  nor  did  he  follow  Him  ;  but  afterwards,  as  I 
said,  (attended)  Peter,  who  adapted  his  instructions 
to  the  needs  (of  his  hearers)  but  had  no  design  of 
giving  a  connected  account  of  the  Lord's  oracles.  So 
then  Mark  made  no  mistake,  while  he  thus  wrote 
down  some  things  as  he  remembered  them  ;  for  he 
made  it  his  one  care  not  to  omit  anything  that  ho 
heard,  or  to  set  down  any  false  statement  therein." 

This  famous  testimony  of  Papias  (Bishop  of  Hiera- 
polti  in  Asia  Minor,  c.  125)  is  clearly  intended  to  apply 
to  the  second  gospel.  The  evangelist  is  the  Mark  who 
figures  in  the  NT  (Ac.  12  and  15,  2  Tim.  4n).  Papias' 
tradition  need  not  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  With 
regard  to  Mk.'s  accuracy,  it  protests  too  much.  On 
other  sides,  the  character  of  the  gospel  itself  supports 
it.  That  some  of  the  material  comes  from  Peter  is 
not  improbable,  since  the  narrative  only  becomes  de 
tailed  when  Peter  appears  on  the  scene.  The  strong 
evidence  for  an  Aramaic  background  to  the  gospel 
favours  the  view  that  Mk.  is  an  interpreter,  if  not  of 
Peter,  then  at  least  of  early  Palestinian  tradition.2 
The  whole  purpose  of  Mk.'s  work  is  evangelistic  ;  his 
aim  is  to  make  men  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
Cod.  His  work,  therefore,  may  very  well  be  a  record 
of  preaching.  Many  of  Mk.'s  stories  must  have  been 
often  used  in  the  earliest  propaganda  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  his  record  is  based  on  Peter's 
fiermons  in  Rome,  and  in  any  case  the  readers  expected 
are  Gentile,  possibly  Roman,  Christians.  That  tho 
gospel  lacks  order  is  only  partially  true.  It  points  to 
a  clear  development  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  After 
a  glimpse  of  the  simple  beginnings  in  Galilee,  we  come 
to  the  period  when  the  interest  evoked  is  national, 
when  Jesus  organises  His  disciples  for  evangelisation, 
and  -when  the  official  classes  become  definitely  hostile. 
Then,  almost  in  the  full  tide  of  His  influence,  Jesus 
gives  up  the  public  ministry  in  order  to  propare  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples  for  the  apparent  disaster  of 
the  Cross.  Finally,  Jesus  Himself  leads  the  way  to 
Jerusalem  to  challenge  the  authorities  and  accept  His 
doom.  A  narrative  that  exhibits  such  a  development 
cannot  be  called  disorderly,  but  Papias'  informant  is 
so  far  right  that  we  cannot  claim  chronological  accuracy 
for  Mk.  in  detail. 

Mk.  is  now  generally  recognised  as  the  earliest 
of  our  existing  gospels.  The  limited  scope  of  the 
book,  which  corresponds  with  the  range  of  the  earliest 
apostolic  witness  (Ac.  122),  suggests  its  priority  to 

1  Additional  notes  on  many  passages  in  this  gospel  will  be  found 
in  the  commentaries  on  Mt.  and  Lk.  For  Table  of  Parallel  Sections 
see  page  071). 

*  See  Allen  in  Oxford  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem;  Wellhausen, 
Einleilwig  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien*;  •and  Bendel  Harris  in 
ET,  xxvi'.  248. 
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the  more  inclusive  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
A  detailed  comparison  of  the  gospels  usually  shows 
the  divergences  of  Lk.  and  Mt.  from  Mk.  to  be  of  a 
secondary  character.  Mk.  describes  the  human 
emotions  and  characteristic  gestures  of  Jesus  more 
freely  than  do  his  fellow-evangelists  (study,  e.g.,  Mk.  85, 
10i4,2i,  834,  9s6,  10i6  with  parallels).  The  numerous 
disparaging  references  to  the  disciples  in  Mk.  which 
are  either  toned  down  or  omitted  in  the  other  gospels 
also  point  to  the  priority  of  Mk.  (See  Mk.  4 13,  652, 
8i7f.,  910,32,34,  with  parallels,  and  see  note  on  413.) 

Mk.'s  treatment  of  the  Twelve  has  been  held  to 
indicate  a  bias  in  favour  of  Paul.  Some  scholars  de 
tect  a  high  degree  of  artificiality  in  Mk.'s  narrative, 
due  to  a  Pauline  tendency  or  to  some  other  theological 
presupposition  (see  especially  Bacon, Loisy,  and  Wrede). 
At  the  same  time,  Mk.  is  charged  with  an  almost 
over-popular  interest  in  the  miraculous.  The  naive 
realism,  which  undoubtedly  characterises  the  gospel, 
is  not  readily  compatible  with  the  apologetic,  now 
obscure,  and  now  subtle,  which  these  scholars  suppose 
the  evangelist  to  have  forced  on  his  material.  The 
readers  who  delighted  in  the  detailed  stories  of  exorcism, 
e.g.  5 1-20  and  914-29,  would  hardly  have  followed  the 
attempt  to  elevate  Paul  by  depreciating  the  Twelve. 
Where  references  to  the  dullness  of  the  disciples  seem 
artificial,  they  are  still  best  explained  as  an  over- 
zealous  repetition  of  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
earliest  apostolic  tradition. 

To  date  the  gospels  is  always  hazardous.  If  the 
second  gospel  be  really  a  record  of  Peter's  preaching 
at  Rome,  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  63.  Chapter  13 
does  not  show  any  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
The  gospel  was,  therefore,  probably  in  existence 
before  70.  If  the  view  that  Acts  was  drawn  up  to 
assist  Paul's  defence  before  Nero  could  be  established, 
Mk.'s  date  must  be  put  back  still  earlier. 

Literature. — Commentaries :  (a)  Montefiore,  Salmond 
(Cent.B),  Glover,  Bacon,  Allen  ;  (b)  A.  B.  Bruce  (EGT), 
Gould  (ICC),  Menzies,  Swete,  Plummet  (CGT) ;  (c) 
B.  Weiss  (Mey.),  Holtzmann.  Lagrange,  Wohlenberg 
(ZK),  Loisy,  Klostermann  (HNT),  J.  Weiss  (SNT), 
Wellhausen;  (d)  Chadvvick  (Ex.B),  Horton,  The  Car 
toons  of  St.  Mark.  Other  Literature :  Wrede,  Messias- 
geheimnis ;  J.  Weiss,  Das  dlleste  Evangelium ;  J.  M. 
Thompson,  Jesus  according  to  S.  Mark  ;  Bennett.  The 
Life  of  Christ  according  to  St.  Mark ;  Pfleiderer, 
Primitive  Christianity,  vol.  ii. 

I.  1-13.  A  brief  introductory  section  showing  how 
the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism  and 
temptation  of  Jesus,  led  up  to  the  ministry  in  Galilee. 

1  is  perhaps  best  taken  as  the  title  to  the  whole 
book.  It  may  be  a  late  addition,  but  it  represents 
the  writer's  point  of  view.  Like  Luke,  he  relates 
what  Jesus  began  to  do.  The  life,  death,  and  resur 
rection  of  Jesus  form  in  themselves  the  beginning  : 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Moreover,  tho  gospel  is  the  fact 

22  a 
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MARK,  I.  1 


of  Jesus  Christ.  For  Mk.  "  Jesus  is  not  the  herald 
h;il  the  content  of  the  gospel  "  (Wellhausen). 

2-8.  AH  was  foretold  in  Isaiah,  Clirist'a  coining  was 
prepared  fur  by  the  appearance  of  a  prophet,  in  the 
person  01  .John  (p.  (Mil ).  who  called  the  Jewi-h  people  to 
repent,  and  to  prove  their  repentance  by  baptizing  them 
selves  or  letting  themselves  be  baptized  in  Jordan,  that 
they  might  bo  iitted  to  receive  the  Messianic  forgiveness. 
His  appeal  had  a  profound  effect,  which  Mk.  describes 
with  a  characteristic  touch  of  popular  exaggeration 
when  he  says  all  the  land  of  Jnclah  responded.  This 
response  grew  with  time,  for  the  imperfect  tenses 
used  in  5  imply  a  continuous  succession  of  hearers 
and  converts.  John  wore  the  rough  garment  associated 
with  earlier  prophets  (Zech.  134),  while  his  leather 
girdle  recalled  I  Elijah  (2  K.  Is).  His  food  was  drawn 
from  the  desert.  His  severe  simplicity  of  dress  and 
diet  (cf.  A-tccnsioti.  of  Ixaiuh,  2iof.)  emphasized  the  call 
to  repentance.  It  was  a  time  to  fast.  One  utterance 
of  John's  arrests  Mk.,  and  seems  to  him  worth  record 
ing.  John  spoke  of  a  greater  than  himself,  to  whom 
he  was  not  worthy  to  render  even  the  humble  service 
usually  assigned  to  slaves.  Through  this  mightier  one 
would  come  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  John  was  essentially 
a  forerunner. 

2f.  The  reading  of  BV  in  2  is  probably  correct, 
though  the  passage  is  not  from  Is.  but  combines 
Mai.  3 1  and  Kx.  23 .10,  while  3  reproduces  LXX  of 
Is.  40s,  which  construes  "  in  the  wilderness "  with 
"  the  voice  of  one  crying,''  and  not  as  Ileb,  with 
"  make  ready  the  way."  The  LXX  rendering  and 
some  further  alterations  make  the  passages  more 
readily  applicable  to  John.  Possibly  they  were  linked 
together  and  ascribed  to  is.  in  an  early  work  of  testi 
monies  (i.e.  a  collection  of  OT  texts  intended  to  convince 
or  confute  the  Jews:  cf.  j>.  TOO)  which  Mk.  used  or 
from  which  they  were  inserted  into  his  text. — 8.  Loisy 
thinks  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  due  to  Mk., 
who  gives  a  Christian  colouring  to  John's  saying. 
Elsewhere  (Mt.  3nf.)  John  anticipates  a  Messiah  who 
comes  to  judgment.  Did  he  contrast  his  own  baptism 
by  water  unto  repentance  with  Messiah's  baptism  by 
fire  unto  judgment  y  If  so,  Mk.  has  changed  an 
original  ''  witJi  fire  "  into  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
But  in  view  of  Kzek.  3(>25-2/,  John  may  well  have 
spoken  as  reported  in  Mk.  (see  further  ERE,  ii.  375, 
381). 

9-11.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus. — While  John  was  draw 
ing  crowds  to  the  Jordan,  Jesus  came  from  Na/.aT-etti 
(p.  i".).  Mt.  223*)  in  Galilee  (an  obscure  village  unknown 
except  through  the  Christian  tradition)  and  was  bap 
tized,  thus  recognising  in  John's  preaching  the  call  of 
God  to  His  people.  In  the  very  act  by  which  He 
shared  the  national  repentance  and  attributed  Divine 
authority  to  John's  mission,  He  received  a  vision  and 
heard  a  voice  which  revealed  to  Him  His  own  place  in 
this  movement.  The  Spirit  of  God  rent  the  heavens  and 
came  down  on  Jesus  as  a  dove  (the  symbol  to  the  Jews 
of  purity  and  harmlessncss  :  see  Lk.  £24,  Mt.  10i6), 
thus  marking  Him  out  as  the  mightier  one  of  whom 
John  spoke.  By  Mk.  the  vision  was  probably  re 
garded  as  objective,  and  therefore  visible  to  John  and 
the  crowd  if  present.  But  it  is  not  said  that  John 
saw  the  vision  or  recognised  the  Christ  in  Jesus.  The 
vision  is  significant  as  being  the  consecration  of  Jesus 
to  the  Messianic  office.  (See  further,  pp.  661f.) 

12f.  The  Temptation. — Henceforth,  in  a  new  -and 
special  sense,  Jesus  is  under  the  control  of  the  Spirit, 
who  now  drives  Him  into  the  wilderness,  where  He  is 
tempted  by  the  adversary.  He  is  alone  amid  the  haunts 
of  wild  beasts,  but  the  angels  serve  and  sustain  Him. 


Mk.  's  verses  read  like  a  summary  of  a  longer  story,  but 
the  references  to  the  wild  beasts  and  to  the  apparently 
continuous  ministry  of  angels,  which  seems  to  exclude 
fasting,  suggest  that  the  story  summarised  differed 
from  the  account.-;  of  (lie  Temptation  given  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  The  length  of  time  spent  by  Jesus  in  the 
desert  is  given  as  forty  days.  This  is  a  conventional 
number,  paralleled  in  OT  stories  (e.g.  Gen.  7i7,  Ex.  24i3, 
1  K.  198).  This  and  other  details  have  sometimes  been 
regarded  as  proof  that  the  story  of  the  Temptation  is  o, 
myth.  But  that  the  decisive  vision  should  be  followed 
by  a  period  of  retirement  and  temptation  is  natural 
enough.  (See  further,  p.  703.; 

I.  14-111.  6.  The  First  Period  of  the  Galilean 
Ministry. 

I.  14f.  Jesus  Annou5iees  in  Galilee  the  Nearness  of  thf. 
Kingdom. — Not  immediately  after  the  Temptation,  but 
after  the  arrest  of  John  (617),  Jesus  returned  to  Galileo 
from  the  south  country  and  took  up  John's  message. 
Like  John,  Jesus  calls  men  to  repent  because  God's 
kingdom  is  near.  But  the  menace  of  judgment 
uttered  by  John  becomes  good  tidings  on  the  lip.s  of 
Jesus.  If  the  phrase  "  believe  the  gospel  "  is  due  to 
Mk.  and  not  to  Jesus,  it  rightly  characterizes  the  con 
trast  betv/ecn  Jesus  and  His  forerunner;  cf.  2i8f., 
Lk.  4i;f.,Mt.  lliSf. 

16-20.  The  Call  of  the  First  Disciples.— The  sudden 
cail  and  unhesitating  response  argue,  according  to 
Porphyry  (c.  A.D.  300),  either  the  incompetence  of  the 
lying  historian  or  the  stupidity  of  the  disciples.  But 
Mk.  docs  not  imply  that  this  was  the  first  these  men 
had  seen  or  heard  of  Jesus  (cf.  Jn.  135-51*).  He  does, 
however,  suggest  the  attractive  power  of  Jesus,  which 
he  regarded  as  supernatural.  At  a  word  men  left  all 
to  be  with  Him.  It  must  have  seemed  foolish  to  those 
who  did  not  know  Him. 

21-39.  A  Specimen  Day  in  Capernaum. — With  His 
first  followers,  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum  (p.  29),  "  a 
border  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Antipas,  on  the  high 
road  from  Ptolemais  t->  Damascus"  (HNT,  ad  loc. ; 
Mt.  4.13*).  Mk.'s  information  now  becomes  more 
detailed,  and  he  records  the  events  of  the  first  Sabbath 
as  perhaps  Simon  himself  recalled  them. 

21-28.  Jesus  visits  the  synagogue  and  proclaims 
Ilis  message  there.  Throughout  the  earlier  period  of 
His  Galilean  ministry  the  synagogues  seem  to  have 
been  open  to  Him  (cf.  39,  3i,  Lk.  4i6).  Of  the  content 
of  His  teaching,  Mk.  tells  us  nothing.  He  only  brings 
out  the  contrast  between  Jesus  and  the  scribes.  They 
taught  from  authorities,  balancing  one  traditional 
opinion  with  another.  Jesus  spoke  with  authority  as 
one  commissioned  of  God.  The  same  confidence  and 
sense  of  power  which  were  felt  in  His  words  were 
apparent  in  His  dealings  with  demoniacs.  Jesus  uses 
no  incantation  or  adjuration.  He  simply  gives  Hi; 
commands  and  the  evil  spirits  obey  Him.  This  fact 
apparently  interests  Mk.  and  his  readers  even  more 
than  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  astonishment  aroused 
by  the  teaching  was  turned  into  amazement  by  the 
miracle,  and  the  fame  of  the  new  prophet  spread 
through  Galilee. 

[22.  and  not :  better  "  yet  not."  The  scribes  taught 
with  authority,  but  that  of  Jesus  was  of  a  different 
stamp. — A.  J.  G.] 

22-27.  Of  the  two  words  "  astonished "  and 
"  amazed  "  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  stronger.  It 
implies  fear  (see  1632  and  the  parallels  to  this  passage). 
The  first  word  is  more  frequent  in  Mk.  who  elsewhere 
(62,  1026,  Ili8)  attributes  the  same  effect  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

24.  Did   the  demoniacs,   as   Mk.    suggests,   openly 
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acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ?  If  eo,  how  did 
they  reach  the r  convfctiorf,"  'and  why  does  their  con 
fession  not  influence  the  public  ?  These  questions 
raise  difficulties.  Some  scholars  hold  that  Mk.  has 
given  his  own  interpretation  to  inarticulate  cries. 
"  The  testimony  of  the  demons  exists  for  the  reader; 
but  did  not  exist  for  the  spectators."  Consequently 
the  motive  assigned  for  enjoining  silence  in  134  is 
mistaken.  Wrede  holds  that  the  demons'  confession 
and  their  repression  by  Jesus  are  alike  unhistorical. 
He  groups  along  with  this  material,  the  passages  in 
wliich  those  healed  of  their  complaints  arc  told  to 
keep  silence,  e.g.  1.44,  643,  736,  and  also  the  passages 
in  which  the  disciples  are  forbidden  to  reveal  the 
Messianic  secret,  e.g.  830,  OQ.  The  historic  fact, 
according  to  Wrede,  is  that  Jesus  was  not  recognised' 
as  Messiah  during  His  lifetime.  _  Mk.  accounts  for 
this,  by  supposing  that  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  be 
recognised.  Therefore  the  demons  are  silenced, 
miracles  of  healing  are  not  to  be  mentioned,  the 
disciples  may  not  say  anything.  Yet  in  Mk.'s  view 
the  Messianic  secret  must  have  been  penetrated. 
Demons  and  disciples  must  have  confessed.  Miracles 
must  have  been  impressive  evidence.  His  narrative 
is  full  of  contradictions  because  he  tries  to  reconcile 
bis  conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  with  the 
fact  that  the  Messianic  claim  was  not  made  public 
during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus.  Wredc's  ingenious  theory 
rests  on  an  illegitimate  grouping  of  details,  which  do 
not  require  and  are  not  capable  of  a  common  explana 
tion.  Thus  in  144  and  736  the  enjoining  of  silence  is 
as  intelligible  and  as  historic  as  it  is  pointless  and 
artificial  in  043.  That  some  demoniacs  addressed 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  that  such  confessions  aroused  wonder 
"BuTTrioT  faifTf  in  the  people,  and  that  Jesus  sought  fc 
silence  the  demoniacs  (the'  injunction  and  the  word 
used  were  normal  in  exorcism)  may  well  be  historic 
fact.  For  the  whole  subject,  see  p.  663,  Nevius,  Demon- 
Possession  and  Allied  Themes,  and  Harnack,  The 
Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  i.  125—146. 

29-31.  The  Miracle  of  Healing  in  Simon's  House.— 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  apparently  Simon's  guests 
in  Capernaum.  Simon's  wife's  mother  (?  the  hostess) 
was  sick,  and  the  members  of  the  household  appealed 
to  Jesus.  He  lifted  her  up  and  not  only  freed  her 
from  fever,  but  restored  her  to  strength  so  that  she 
was  able  to  prepare  the  meal.  Fever  usually  leaves 
a  patient  weak,  but  "  when  the  Lord  bestows  health, 
restoration  is  immediate  and  complete  "  (Jerome). 

32-34.  at  even  when  the  sun  did  set :  Simon's  wife's 
mother  was  healed  on  the  Sabbath.  When  the  Sabbath 
was  over,  the  house  was  besieged  with  sick  persons. 
Jesus  healed  many.  Each  case  seems  to  be  treated 
individually.  Mk.  especially  mentions  the  cure  of  the 
possessed. 

35-39.  The  Decision  to  Leave  Capernaum.— The  con 
course  of  sick  embarrasses  Jesus,  either  because  the 
work  of  healing  tended  to  obscure  His  message  or 
because  Capernaum  threatened  to  monopolise  His 
attention.  Simon  may  have  remembered  how  the 
Master  left  the  house  and  went  out  of  the  city  to 
pray.  To  Simon's  surprise,  Jesus  does  not  seize  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  Capernaum.  God's  herald 
may  not  remain  stationary.  Everywhere  the  pro 
clamation  is  accompanied  by  tiie  expulsion  of  demons. 
Their  overthrow  is  proof  of  the  nearness  of  God's 
kingdom. 

35.  and  there  prayed :  "  No  Christology  is  true  which 
makes  a  Christ  for  whom  prayer  is  either  unnatural  or 
impossible  "  (H.  R.  Mackintosh,  Doctrine  of  Hie  Person 
of  Christ,  p.  399).— 38.  for  to  this  cad  came  I  forth 


is  interpreted  theologically  in  Lk.  443*  and  by  many 
modern  commentators,  but  the  phrase  may  mean 
simply  "  That  is  why  I  left  Capernaum,"  or  "  that 
was  my  purpose  in  setting  out  to  evangelize."  The 
ambiguity  proves  the  priority  of  Mk. 

40-45.  The  Healing  of  the  Leper. — By  placing  this 
incident  at  this  point  in  his  narrative,  Mk.  gives  a 
further  reason  for  the  difficulty  which  met  Jesus  on 
His  return  from  Capernaum.  The  story  with  Mk.'s 
ending  connects  closely  with  ch.  2.  We  have  here  a 
work  of  healing  (not,  as  some  think,  a  request  to  Jesus 
to  declare  the  man  free  from  leprosy),  but  the  original 
interest  centres  on  the  sayings  of  Jesus  embedded  iu 
the  story. 

40.  HNT  cites  Epictetus  III.  10i4f. :  "  Why  then 
do  you  natter  the  physician  ?  Why  do  you  say,  '  If 
thou  wilt,  sir,  I  shall  be  well '  'i  " — 41.  An  early  reading 
gives  "  moved  with  anger  "  instead  of  "  with  com 
passion."  If  this  reading  be  original,  the  Mattery  of 
"  ii  thou  wilt,"  or  the  implied  doubt  of  His  goodwill 
may  occasion  the  emotion  (cf.  10 14—18 ;  see  also 
Temple,  Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  25f.).— 43.  The  word 
"  strictly  charged  "  suggested  strong  feeling,  as  also 
the  verb  "thrust  him  out"  (Gr.  exebalen ;  cf.  Ii2). 
Apparently  the  scene  of  the  incident  is  a  house,  into 
which  no  leper  should  have  come  (Lev.  1846). — 44. 
Jesus  enjoins  the  carrying  out  of  the  Law  (Lev.  142-32). 
Perhaps  omit  comma  after  ''  commanded  "  (RV),  since 
"  for  a  testimony  unto  them  "  is  not  emphatic,  and  does 
not  mean  "  to  testify  to  the  priests  that  a  prophet  has 
arisen  "  (so  Swete).  That  would  defeat  the  object  of 
the  injunction  of  silence. 

II.  l-III.  6.  A  group  of  incidents  designed  to  illus 
trate  the  growth  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  scribes 
and  Pharisees.  At  first  they  merely  make  silent 
criticisms  (26),  then  they  question  the  disciples  (2i6), 
later,  they  challenge  Jesus  Himself  (2i8),  and  later 
still,  they  resolve  to  get  rid  of  Him  (36).  The  theme 
continues  into  the  following  section  (see  HNT,  p.  18). 
The  arrangement  of  these  incidents  is  due  to  the 
evangelist  and  is  not  necessarily  chronological. 

II.  1-12.  The  Healing  of  the  Paraly  tie.— Loisy  (pp.  8G- 
88)  regards  the  discussion  of  the  right  to  forgive  sins 
ao  artificially  interwoven  by  Mk.  into  a  simpler  story 
of  healing.  He  says  it  is  not  like  Jesus  to  prove  a 
epiritual  claim  by  the  argument  of  a  miracle.  Jesus 
refused  to  work  "  signs."  The  power  to  forgive  is  also 
asserted  by  Jesus  personally  as  a  Messianic  endow 
ment.  This  conflicts  with  the  attitude  towards  the  Mes 
sianic  secret  (p.  670)  preserved  elsewhere  in  the  gospel. 
But  forgiveness  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  blessings 
of  the  kingdom  (cf.  4i2).  It  is  the  offer  of  forgiveness 
which  is  challenged  by  the  Pharisees  when  they  ask 
why  Jesus  eats  with  sinners,  and  why  His  disciples  do 
not  fast.  There  is  an  inward  connexion  between  the 
three  incidents  in  Mk.  2.  The  work  of  evangelization 
requires  Jesus  to  forgive  sins  as  well  as  to  drive  out 
demons  and  heal  diseases.  These  are  so  many  in 
separable  features  of  the  gospel  (cf.  Lk.  4i8f.  and 
Mt.  Us*,  where  the  miracles  must  not  be  allegorized,  as 
Schmiedel  suggests).  Bodily  healing  and  forgiveness 
go  together.  Because  of  their  union  the  visible  influ 
ence  of  Jesus  over  disease  confirms  His  power  to 
forgive,  which  cannot  be  tested  by  sight.  It  is  as 
herald  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  as  Messiah  that 
Jesus  claims  this  authority.  Mt.  9s  suggests  either 
that  the  term  "  Son  of  Man  "  is  not  Messianic  in  Mk.  2io 
or  that  the  term  is  due  to  the  evangelist.  But  Mt.  9s 
means,  not  that  men  as  men  have  this  power,  but 
that  a  fresh  gift  of  God  has  come  to  mankind  in  and 
through  the  announcement  of  the  nearness  of  the 
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kingdom.  A  new  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  entrusted 
to  men. 

i.  Follow  mg.— 4.  Wellhausen  suggests  that  "  they 
uncovered  the  roof"  is  a  misunderstanding  of  an 
Aram,  phrase  which  means  "  they  brought  him  up  on 
to  the  roof."  This  is  probably  correct,  and  in  that 
caoe  the  picturesque  detail  about  breaking  up  the  roof 
may  bo  an  addition  inspired  by  the  false  rendering  of 
an  Aram,  original.— 5.  "  Teknon,"  an  affectionate 
form  of  address.  Cf.  Lk.  1031,  and  Cesar's  last 

words,   "  Kai  su,   Teknon,"   not   "  Et   tu,    Brute." 

6.  It  should  bo  noted,  Josus  is  accused  of  blasphemy, 
not  of  laxity  as  to  conditions  of  forgiveness  (see 
Montefiore,  i.  78).— 8.  Mk.  attributes  supernatural 
knowledge  to  Jesus.  Jn.  223  does  not  lack  a  Synoptic 
root.— 9,  llf.  "  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk." 
The  threefold  repetition  reflects  popular  oral  tradition. 
The  proof  of  the  complete  cure  by  carrying  one's  bed 
is  also  a  feature  in  popular  tales  of  healing.  Cf.  Lucian, 
Philopatris,  xi.,  "  Midas  picked  up  the  bed  on  which 
he  had  been  lying  and  went  off  to  the  country."  The 
word  for  "  bed  "  in  Mk.  is  a  vulgar  one,  and  implies 
the  small  mattress  of  a  poor  man. 

II.  13-17.  The  Call  of  Levi.  Jesus  Eats  with  Tax- 
Collectors. — These  two  incidents  are  only  loosely  con 
nected  with  each  other  and  with  what  precedes.  Tho 
notes  of  time  are  of  the  vaguest.  The  call  of  Levi, 
who  is  collecting  tolls  for  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  on 
the  highroad  (p.  61")),  closely  resembles  the  call  of  the 
first  four  disciples.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  meal  is  a  thanksgiving  feast.  In  the  large  company 
of  guests,  some  Pharisees  (pp.  624,  666f.)  mingle.  They 
appear  here  in  the  gospel  for  the  first  time.  The  idea  of 
holiness  through  separation  is  involved  in  their  very 
name.  Tax-collectors  had*  a  bad  reputation  in  ancient 
society.  A  passage  in  Lucian  classes  them  with 
adulterers  and  sycophants.  The  "  sinners  "  seem  to  be 
people  who  were  careless  of  the  Law  and  perhaps  even 
loose  livers.  It  is  very  strange  that  Jesus  the  prophet 
chooses  such  company.  Jesus  meets  the  Pharisaic 
suggestion  with  a  proverbial  saying  and  a  statement 
of  His  own  aim  in  evangelizing.  "  He  did  not  avoid 
sinners,  but  sought  them  out :  this  was  a  new  and 
sublime  contribution  to  the  development  of  religion 
and  morality  "  (Montefiore,  i.  86). 

15.  The  concluding  words  are  taken  by  Swete  and 
Wellhausen  with  the  next  verse.  "  And  there  fol 
lowed  also  scribes  of  the  Pharisaic  party."  This  is 
attractive. — 16.  "  Scribes  of  the  Pharisees  "  an  un 
usual  and  awkward  phrase,  as,  according  to  Well 
hausen,  there  were  no  scribes  of  the  Sadducees.  17. 

Loisy  (p.  93)  and  J.  Weiss  attribute  the  last  sentence 
to  the  evangelist,  as  the  reference  to  His  mission  is 
theological,  and  if  genuine  the  saying  involves  ironical 
use  of  Pharisaic  terms.  These  objections  are  not  final. 
Jesus  was  certainly  conscious  of  a  Divine  mission,  and 
may  well  have  defined  it  in  such  terms. 

II.  18-22.  The  Question  of  Fasting.— Both  the  fol 
lowers  of  John  and  the  Pharisees  agree  in  the  practice 
of  fasting  to  express  repentance.  Jesus  called  men 
into  an  experience  of  joy,  surely  the  joy  of  forgiveness. 
By  His  presence  and  ca"ll  He  made  men  feel  as  if  they 
were  taking  part  in  a  bridal  feast  while  they  waited 
for  the  kingdom.  They  were  keeping  festival  in 
anticipation  of  yet  intenser  joy.  This  new  life  could 
not  consort  with  the  old  traditional  forms  of  religion. 
This  is  the  broad  sense  of  the  section.  In  many  details 
it  is  difficult.  The  union  of  disciples  of  John  and  the 
Pharisees  seems  unnatural.  20  is  clearly  a  prediction 
of  the  Master's  death.  But  it  is  only  after  the  great 
confession  (829)  that  Jesus  begins  to  speak  of  His 


death  even  to  His  disciples.  If  genuine,  the  saying 
belongs  to  a  later  period.  Some  scholars  treat  20  as 
the  evangelist's  afterthought.  In  that  case  19  in  its 
present  form  must  be  surrendered  too,  as  it  is  bound 
up  with  20  (see  Wellhausen).  Possibly  some  simpler 
saying  has  been  recast  by  ilk.  That  20  refers  to  the 
death  of  John  the  Baptist  is  improbable.  His  disciples 
did  not  begin  to  fast  after  his  death.  Fasting  was 
part  of  his  call  to  repentance.  In  21  and  22  we  have 
two  brief  parables  drawn  from  home-life.  Tho  piece 
of  undressed  cloth  tends  to  shrink,  and  if  used  to  patch, 
an  old  garment  will  make  a  fresh  rent  in  it.  Wine 
skins  worn  thin  with  use  and  time  cannot  resist  the 
fermentation  of  now  wine.  They  crack  if  men  attempt 
to  preserve  new  wine  in  them  (rf.  Jos.  913).  These 
parables  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  discussion 
that  immediately  precedes  them.  "The  protest 
against  half-heartedness  and  false  compromise  might 
have  been  spoken  on  many  occasions.  They  indicate 
the  breach  between  the  original  Christian  temper 
and  Judaism  in  general."  22  especially  shows  that 
the  new  religion  must  make  new  forms  for  itself. 
For  Jesus'  use  of  illustrations  in  couples,  cf.  Oxford 
Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  195. 

II.  23-28.  Sabbath  Observance. — Thisincidentoccura 
in  the  summer :  "  the  only  clear  reference  to  a  season 
of  the  year  in  the  gospel."  The  disciples  offend  by 
reaping  on  the  Sabbath.  The  evangelist  brings  to 
gether  two  answers.  The  first  admits  the  validity  of 
the  Law  and  pleads  historic  exceptions.  The  second 
lays  down  a  general  principle  by  which  the  Law  is  to 
bo  interpreted.  The  aim  of  the  Law  must  be  con 
sidered.  On  27  Sabatier  comments :  "  A  saying, 
wonderful  alike  in  its  depth  and  its  simplicity,  which 
denies  not  only  the  Pharisaic  idea  of  the  Sabbath  but 
also  the  scholastic  idea  of  the  Church  and  the  absolutist 
notion  of  the  State." 

26.  The  reference  to  Abiathar  is  a  mistake,  probably 
duo  to  the  evangelist,  possibly  to  a  glossator.  But  the 
act  of  David  is  described  with  some  traditional  embel 
lishments.  David's  entry  into  the  sanctuary  and  the 
presence  of  his  companions  are  suppositions  not  neces 
sarily  involved  in  1  S.  21 1-7  (Loisy,  p.  101).— 27.  And  he 
Said  Unto  them:  a  simple  formula  frequently  prefixed 
to  detailed  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  often  used  by  Mk.  to 
link  together  utterances  which  came  to  him  isolated  in 
tradition  ;  cf.  4n,i3,  79,  9i.— 28.  If  "  Son  of  Man  " 
(831*,  p.  691)  be  Messianic,  the  verse  is  best  taken  as 
representing  the  evangelist's  conclusion.  The  alterna 
tive  is  that  it  means  "  man." 

HI.  1-6.  The  Sabbath  Healing  which  Determined 
Pharisaic  Hostility.— (Seep,  t'66.)  Mk.  links  this  syna 
gogue  incident  with  his  first  (l2i)  by  the  word  "  again." 
Jesus  is  no  longer  unknown ;  He  is  suspect.  Another 
healing  in  a  synagogue  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
charge  against  Him.  He  challenges  with  a  question  the 
opponents  who  are  watching  Him.  Is  it  not  a  more 
loyal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  save  life  as  Jesus 
proposes  to  do  than  to  be  plotting  evil  against  another 
man  as  the  Pharisees  are  actually  doing  ?  (This 
interpretation  seems  to  be  more  attractive  than  that 
adopted  in  HNT,  Loisy,  or  Pfieiderer  ;  who  says,  "  He 
recognises  no  third  course  between  the  fulfilment  of 
duty  by  doing  good  and  the  transgression  of  duty  by 
not  doing  good  :  for  the  omission  of  a  possible  work  of 
love  is  in  itself  an  evil-doing  which  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  Sabbatic  ordinance.")  The  refusal  of  the 
Pharisees  to  answer  the  question  moves  Jesus  to  anger. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  peculiar  to  Mk.  which 
attributes  anger  to  Jesus  (cf.  1014) ;  passionate  grief 
rather  than  wrath  is  meant.  The  evangelist  "  had 
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little  power  of  analysis  and  had  not  precise  nomen 
clature  for  emotions  shading  into  one  another."  (See 
The  Practice  of  Christianity  by  the  author  of  Pro 
Christo  ct  Ecclcsia,  p.  92,  but  note  also  Fairbairn's 
sentence,  ''  A  character  incapable  of  indignation  is 
destitute  of  righteousness,  without  the  will  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  its  moral  judgments.")  The 
result  is  the  determined  hostility  of  the  religious  and 
political  leaders  of  Galilee,  who  even  plot  His  destruc 
tion.  (The  plot  to  kill  is  perhaps  introduced  too  early 
into  the  story.  See  Meiizies.) 

1.  The  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  adds  that  the  man 
was  a  mason  who  asked  Jesus  to  give  him  back  the 
use  of  his  arm  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  begging. 
Such  an  addition  is  clearly  an  afterthought,  and  does 
not  develop  the  main  interest  of  the  story.  Cf.  a 
more  clearly  irrelevant  addition  in  the  story  of  the 
rich  young  ruler  (1017-31). — his  hand  withered:  the 
attempt  to  derive  this  story  from  that  of  king  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  136,  see  Loisy,  p.  107)  seems  to  depend  on  the 
word  "  withered,"  a  very  slight  connexion  ! — 5.  when 
he  had  looked  round :  characteristic  of  Jesus  according 
to  Mk.  ;  cf.  834,  1023,  lln,  and  lOai.  The  "kind 
but  searching  glance." 

III.  7.-VII.  A  new  stage  in  the  work  of  Jesus.  "  Up 
to  this  point  Christ's  ministry  is  purely  Galilean  in  scene, 
actors  and  horizon  alike."  Now  crowds  come  from 
Jong  distances  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
attention  of  the  religious  authorities  at  Jerusalem  is 
drawn  to  Him  (c,f.  22).  The  work  of  evangelization  is 
shared  with  twelve  chosen  disciples.  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  undergoes  a  twofold  change.  The  seashore  and 
the  desert  replace  the  synagogue,  and  the  parables 
become  Christ's  customary  form  of  utterance.  How 
long  this  period  of  wider  activity  continues  we  do 
not  know,  nor  is  it  quite  clear  at  what  point  in  his 
narrative  Mk.  would  conclude  it.  But  in  7i  ?fi.  ho  begins 
to  throw  stress  on  the  training  of  the  Twelve,  which 
has  definitely  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  public 
ministry  in  Galilee  when  we  reach  9sof.  Perhaps  723 
forms  the  point  of  transition. 

III.  7-12.  An  editorial  paragraph  descriptive  of  the 
new  development  in  the  ministry.  It  is  made  up  oi 
popular  generalizations,  from  which  we  gather  that 
Jesus  had  to  protect  Himself  against  growing  crowds 
by  retiring  from  the  cities  to  the  sea-shore,  and  by 
securing  a  boat  as  a  shelter.  His  work  of  healing  and 
exorcism  continues,  the  confessions  of  the  demons 
becoming  more  explicit  (see  Swete  on  the  phrases 
"Son  of  God,"  3n,  and  "  Holy  One  of  God,"  124). 
The  work  of  healing  is  itself  a  message  of  forgiveness 
(2i-i2*)  for  the  diseases  healed  are  described  as 
"  plagues,"  a  word  used  in  OT  of  Divine  chastisement 
(see  HNT  and  Swete).  The  whole  paragraph  suggests 
that  the  definite  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  was  followed 
by  considerable  changes  in  the  scope  and  method  of 
the  Galilean  ministry,  and  the  suggestion  is  probably 
well  founded. 

III.  13-19.  The  Appointment  of  the  Twelve.— That 
Jesus  associated  with  Himself  an  inner  circle  of  twelve 
men  is  not  open  to  reasonable  question.  If  the 
number  twelve  be  mythical,  it  must  be  suggested  by  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  fact  that  His  own  ministry 
was  confined  to  Israel,  makes  it  natural  for  Jesus 
Himself  to  have  acted  on  the  suggestion.  To  trace 
the  number,  with  the  exponents  of  the  Christ-myth,  to 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  or  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Jewish  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (who  are  not  known  to 
have  been  twelve)  is  a  gratuitous  absurdity.  The  choice 
of  the  Twelve  was  made  when  Pharisaic  hostility  and 
popular  enthusiasm  increased  the  burden  of  the  task  of 


evangelization.  Mk.  emphasizes  the  choice  of  Christ. 
He  called  whom  He  would  (cf.  Jn.  15x6).  These  men 
are  chosen  to  le  with  Jesus,  a  phrase  peculiar  to  Mk. 
which  discloses  the  meaning  and  the  secret  of  disciple- 
ship.  Bousset  rightly  asks,  "  In  which  of  the  OT 
prophets  does  personal  intercourse  with  disciples,  this 
gradual  outpouring  of  the  wealth  of  the  soul  into  the 
souls  of  others,  play  such  a  part  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  V  "  (Jesus,  p.  17).  But  the  Twelve  are  also 
to  be  sent  out  to  proclaim  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom. 
We  may  note  that  Mk.'s  phrase  suggests  repeated 
tours,  not  one  outstanding  expedition  such  as  is  pre 
supposed  in  Schweitzer's  theory.  Hence  the  name 
"apostles"  (mg.  in  814  is  perhaps  part  of  the  text; 
see  Swete).  In  the  list  that  follows,  Mk.  and  Mt. 
agree  in  the  name  Thaddneus,  while  Luke  has  Judas 
the  son  of  James.  The  identification  of  Matthew 
with  Levi  rests  on  Mt.  9<j  and  103.  The  nickname 
"  Sons  of  Thunder,"  given  to  James  and  John  has 
now  been  shown  by  Rendel  Harris  to  be  connected  with 
the  cult  of  twins.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were  probably 
twins.  Thomas  is  also  a  twin  (see  Jn.  Ili6,  1422*,  2024, 
212).  There  is,  therefore,  some  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  apostolic  list  has  been  affected  by  folklore 
concerning  twins.  Simon  the  Canansean  (the  word  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Canaan)  is  rightly  identified  by 
Lk.  (615)  as  a  Zealot  (cf.  mg.  here).  This  is  not  a 
reference  to  his  zeal  but  to  his  previous  political 
opinions  (pp.  609f .,  Ac.  637*).  Swete  says,  "  This  Simon 
cannot  have  belonged  to  the  more  advanced  Zealots, 
who  were  associated  with  sedition  and  outrage."  But 
why  cannot  Jesus  have  converted  and  chosen  an  ad 
vanced  Zealot  ?  If  He  did,  the  fact  is  of  some 
importance.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  perhaps  more 
directly  aimed  at  the  Zealots  than  we  sometimes 
suppose  (see  Windisch,  Der  Messianische  Krieg;  also 
Lake,  The  Stewardship  of  Faith,  chaps,  i.  and  ii.). 
[In  Harvard  Theological  Review,  Jan.  1917,  Lake  argues 
very  cogently  from  Josephus  that  the  use  of  the  name 
Zealot  to  describe  a  Jewish  sect  or  party  cannot  be 
earlier  than  A.D.  66.  He  thinks  Mt.  and  jj^mjv^-fts.: 
Talmg  or  "explaining,  and  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  simply 
meant  Simon  the  Zealous,  a  reference  not  to  party 
but  to  personal  character.— A.J.G.]  The  meaning  of 
the  name  Iscariot  is  stiU  obscure. 

16  The  Ferrar  group  of  MSS  read,  And  He  made 
first  Simon."  The  text  adopted  in  RV  is  certainly 
corrupt,  and  some  previous  mention  of  Simon  is  re 
quired.  This  reading  is  perhaps  better  than  mg. 

III.  20-35.  The  Answer  of  Jesus  to  the  Verdict  of 
the  Jerusalem  Scribes  and  the  Intervention  of  His 
Family.— The  introduction  of  this  section  would 
naturally  link  with  6.  Jesus  returns  home  (presumably, 
to  the  house  of  Simon  in  Capernaum)  after  the  second 
scene  in  the  synagogue  in  3i-6.  Mk.  has  broken  the 
thread  of  the  original  tradition  in  order  to  insert  the 
list  of  the  apostles.  He  certainly  divides  zof.  from 
31-35  in  order  to  associate  with  the  judgment  ot  the 
relatives  of  Jesus  the  still  more  outrageous  verdict  o 
the  scribes  from  Jerusalem.  The  statement  that  the 
relatives  of  Jesus  thought  Him  beside  Himself  (perhaps 
in  a  state  of  unbalanced  ecstacy),  is  peculiar  to  Mk. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  as  leading  up  to  the  closing 
incident  of  the  chapter.  "The  incident  in  which 
Jesus  disowns  His  family  is  only  intelligible  in  Mk. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mk.  does  not,  like  Mt .  1 
a  particular  miracle  as  the  occasion  of  the  charge  that 
Jesus  was  in  league  with  the  Evil  One  He  may 
reo-ard  the  saying  as  a  deliberate  verdict  of  the  official 
leaders  of  religion  on  the  whole  activity  of  Jesus. 
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The  relatives  of  Jesus  doubted  His  sanity  :  the  scribes 
denied  lli.s  moral  sincerity.1  The  reply  to  the  scribes 
is  given  in  parables  (mentioned  now  for  the  first  time). 
The  scribal  theory  of  exorcism  was  easy  and  convenient, 
but  it  implied  an  illogical  division  in  the  Satanic  power. 
Since  the  overthrow  of  the  spirits  of  evil  is  obvious, 
the  advent  of  the  higher  power  must  be  presupposed. 
Like  one  of  the  UT  prophets,  Jesus  repudiates  pas 
sionately  the  thoughtless  denial  of  the  purity  of  His 
inspiration.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  seems  to 
lie  in  the  intellectual  laziness  and  moral  insincerity 
which  prefers  to  confound  black  and  white,  rather 
than  recognise  the  coming  of  God  in  a  new  and  un 
expected  quarter.  Mk.  may  derive  his  version  of  the 
utterance  of  Jesus  from  Q  (pp.  672.  675,  678).  But  it 
differs  from  the  parallels  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  at  one  or  two 
points  especially  in  28,  "  sons  of  men,"  where  Mt.  and 
Lk.  have  a  reference  to  the  "  Son  of  Man."  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  the  question  of  priority  (see  Montefiore,  i. 
117).  It  is  more  important  to  recognise  that  Mk. 
seems  to  know  some  record  or  records  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  from  which  he  inserts  sayings  that  bear  on 
the  points  of  special  interest  to  himself  and  his  readers. 
What  Jesus  said  about  exorcism  concerns  one  of  thcs;.) 
points. 

22.  Beelzebub  =  "  lord  of  flies''  (cf.  2  K.  la*).  The 
better  reading  is  Beelzebul,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
doubtful,  perhaps  "  Lord  of  dung  "  or  "  Lord  of  the 
habitation  "  (see  Swetc).  —  31-35.  The  crowd  that 
gathered  in  20  is  still  round  Jesus,  so  His  mother 
and  brethren  can  reacli  Him  only  by  sending  a  message. 
Jesus  refuses  to  recognise  their  claim  to  interfere, 
and  enlarges  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Family  to  include 
as  His  kinsfolk  all  who  do  God's  will.  This  incident, 
undoubtedly  historic,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  tho 
story  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  The  silence  as  to  Joseph  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  dogmatic  reasons,  but  ij 
better  explained  by  the  probability  that  he  was 
already  dead. 

IV.  1-34.  Teaching  by  Parables.  —  This  section  illus- 
regards  as  cTf^a1£Vfi,SLvJt(^ci\lng  which  the  evangelist 
In  it  he  combines  some  general  observations  abau't'tSd 
use   of   parables,    with    what    was   originally   a    brief 
account  of  teaching  delivered  on  one  day.     A  com 
parison  of   i   and   35  represents  Jesus  as  entering  a 
boat    in  winch   He  stays  all  day  and  in  which  He 
crosses  at  night  to  the  other  side.     Yet  in  10  He  is 
supposed  to   effect  an  escape  from  the  people   whom 
He  is  again  addressing  in   26,  as  if  no  interruption 
had  occurred.     The  original  narrative  must  then  have 
consisted  of  a  group  of  parables.     Into  this  have  been 
inserted  some  general  comments  and  an  interpretation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower.     Mk.  regards  the  parables 
as  obscure  enigmas  designed  to  hide  the  truth  from 
the  common  people  (see  especially  10-12,  34)      But  tho 
original   purpose   can   only   have   been   to   make   the 
message   of   Jesus   clearer.     Each   parable   illustrates 
some    aspect    of    the    kingdom.     Though    doubtless 
Wellhausen  is  right  in  warning  us  against  excluding 
allegory  too  rigidly,  and  against  supposing  that  parables' 
must  all  bo  interpreted  in  tho  same  way,  yet  as  a  rule 
tne  point  of  comparison  is  to  be  sought  in  the  whole 
situation    or   action   described   in   the   parable      Tho 
story  of  the  Sower  may  have  been  originally  intended 
to  illustrate  the  differing  receptions  given  to  the  appeal 
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of  Jesus,  and  its  Plain  purpose  was  probably  to  im 
press  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  His  hearers  (9).  The 
general  discussion  of  parabolic  teaching  (10-12)  form? 
an  awkward  interruption  of  the  address  to  the  crowd, 
and  is  also  difficult  in  itself.  Can  Jesus  have  made 
u.se  of  parables  in  order  that  men  might  not  be  con 
verted  and  forgiven  ?  Such  a  view  conflicts  with  tho 
nature  of  tho  parables  themselves  and  with  express 
statements  in  2  if.  and  33.  Consequently  it  is  sug 
gested,  e.g.  by  Loisy,  that  this  is  later  reflection  duo 
to  the  fact  that  apostolic  Christians  no  longer  under 
stood  the  parables,  and  concluded  from  this  that  they 
must  have  been  still  more  obscure  to  the  Jews,  whoso 
unbelief  must  be  attributed  to  the  counsel  of  God 
(see  Rom.  9f.  and  especially  Il8-io).  But  though 
the  saying  attributed  to  Jesus  in  nf.  cannot  give  the 
explanation  of  His  use  of  parables,  it  may  still  rest 
on  a  genuine  utterance  misapplied  by  the  evangelist, 
e.g.  "  I  speak  to  them  in  parables  bemuse  their  heart 
is  fat  "  (so  Merx).  In  view  of  Mt.  1120-27,  12s8ff. 
we  know  that  Jesus  reflected  on  His  failure  to  convert 
His  people,  and  He  may  have  felt  that  His  mission  to 
Israel  was  strangely  similar  to  that  of  Isaiah  (sco 
Is.  69ff.) 

13-20.  The  interpretation  of  the  Sower  ia  intro 
duced  by  a  question  which  implies  the  astonishment 
of  Jesus  at  the  disciples'  failure  to  understand  the 
parable.  Mk.  records  a  number  of  rebukes  to  tho 
disciples  for  want  of  faith  or  of  understanding,  e.g.  440, 
7ib,  817.  The  gospel  dwells  on  the  obtusencss  of  the 
Twelve.  Is  this  an  attempt  to  give  effect  to  a  dogmatic 
assumption  that  Jesus  called  exceptionally  wicked  and 
foolish  men  to  follow  Him  ?  (so  Wrede),  or  is  it  partisan 
ship  anxious  to  depreciate  the  Twelve  in  order  to 
elevate  Paul  ?  (so  Loisy,  p.  133).  That  some  of  the 
contexts  of  these  passages  are  of  doubtful  historicity 
favours  some  such  hypothesis  ;  but  the  earliest  tradi 
tion,  if  genuinely  apostolic,  would  dwell  on  the  failings 
of  the  first  disciples.  These  passages  are  best  under 
stood  as  reflecting  and  sometimes  extending  what 
must  have  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  apostles' 
account  of  their  fellowship  with  their  Lord.  He  con- 
^,amiy  surprised  thorn.  The  interpretation  that 
tallows  has  been  attributed  to  the  later  apostolic 
Church  rather  than  to  the  Master,  ua  thn  grounds  that 
it  allegorises  and  so  misses  the  main  point  of  the 
parable,  and  further  that  some  phrases  refer  not  to 
the  historical  circumstances  of  the  work  of  Jesus  but 
to  general  features  of  the  later  Christian  mission. 
The  first  argument  is  inconclusive,  and  while  the 
influence  of  later  conditions  may  be  traced  in  the  vague 
and  general  character  of  the  interpretation,  it  may 
still  rest  on  genuine  reflections  of  Jesus  as  to  tho 
causes  which  led  men  to  reject  His  message.  We 
know  that  fear  of  persecution  and  love  of  wealtli  were 
among  the  chief  obstacles  to  discipleship  which  He 
recognised  on  other  occasions. 

21-25  seems  still  to  be  addressed  to  the  disciples. 
Mk.  has  collected  some  isolated  sayings,  and  inserted 
them  here,  for  the  purpose  of  denying  that  the  Chris 
tian  mystery  mentioned  in  1 1  was  an  esoteric  doctrine. 
Secrets  are  given  to  the  disciples  in  trust  for  the  world, 
and  a  man's  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  kingdom 
in  proportion  to  his  loyalty  to  what  has  previously 
been  entrusted  to  him.  Somewhat  similarly,  after  the 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  Mk.  adds  a  saying  about  for- 
g'veness  (llzs),  to  hint  that  only  a  forgiving  spirit  may 
expect  miracles.  (Loisy  thinks  Mk.  tore  these  sayings 
from  their  context  in  a  document  like  Q.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  came  to  him  as  fragments  of  float 
ing  tradition  which  he  pieced  together  as  best  iie> 
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could.     See  a  careful  study  by  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  in 
ET,  xxv.  30 If.) 

26-32.  The  teaching  in  parables  to  the  multitude  is 
now  resumed,  and  two  further  examples  are  given, 
those  of  "  the  seed  growing  secretly  "  and  "  the  mus 
tard  seed."  The  first  is  peculiar  to  Mk.  Loisy  inter 
prets  it  thus  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  also  a  sowing 
whose  inevitable  growth  is  independent  of  men's  will 
and  even  of  the  will  of  the  sower.  Like  the  labourer, 
Jesus  sows  the  kingdom  by  preaching  the  gospel :  it  is 
not  His  work  to  bring  the  harvest,  i.e.  the  complete 
coining  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  must  not  grow  impatient 
if  its  coming  does  not  follow  at  once  :  that  is  God's 
business.  ...  It  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the 
harvest  will  come  without  delay."  This  is  the  right 
line  of  interpretation  ;  the  emphasis  falls,  not  on  the 
gradual  character  of  growth,  but  on  its  independence 
of  human  willing  and  desiring  when  once  man  has 
done  his  part.  In  the  mustard-seed,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  immense  difference  between  the  be 
ginnings  of  the  kingdom  and  its  consummation.  We 
should  note  that  all  these  parables  imply  that  the 
kingdom  is  already  present  in  germ  through  the 
activity  of  Jesus  Himself.  They  are  also  character 
istic  of  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  illustra 
tions  used  by  Jesus. 

33f .  These  verses  seem  to  apply  to  the  general  practice 
of  Jesus  at  this  period  rather  than  to  the  events  of  one 
day.  33  gives  the  true  purpose  of  parabolic  teaching ; 
34  embodies  the  evangelist's  later  theory,  which  leads 
him  to  regard  such  a  saying  as  Mk.  7i5  as  a  parable. 

IV.  35-V.  43.  Four  Wonder-Stories. — The  stilling  of 
the  tempest,  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  and  of  the 
woman,  and  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  form  one 
of  the  most  graphic  sections  of  Mk.'s  narrative.     These 
stories  have  clearly  been  often  told,  and  the  evangelist 
delights  to  tell  them.     They  seem  to  rest  on  unmistak 
able  history.    Thus  the  reference  to  the  other  little  boats 
(436)  reproduces  an  insignificant  detail  that  naturally 
remained  in  the  memory  of  an  eye-witness  (cf.  Well- 
hausen).     Other  details,  such  as  "  asleep  on  the  cushion  " 
(438),  or  the  command  to  give  the  little  girl  something 
to  eat  (543),  while  not  beyond  the  writer's  power  of 
invention,   are  still  so   artless   as   to   point   back   to 
genuine    tradition.     The    early    character    of  _  Mk.'s 
version  is  apparent  from  the  changes  adopted  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.     The  suggestion  of  complaint  in  the  disciples' 
question,    "  carest    thou    not    that   we    perish  ?  "    is 
toned  down  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  while  the  disciples'  fear 
(Mk.    441)    is   turned   into    wonder   in    the    parallels. 
Similarly,  Mk.'s  story  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter 
is  incomparably  more  dramatic  and  more  convincing 
in  its  claim  to  be  primitive  and  historic  than  Mt.'s. 
In  atmosphere  and  style  these  stories  are  undeniably 
popular.     The  apparent  personification  of  wind  and 
sea,  the  description  of  the  demoniac,  his  association 
with  tombs  (demons  are  recruited  from  the  spirits  of 
the  dead),  the  request  of  the  demon  that  Jesus  should 
not  torture  him,  which  is  paralleled  in  a  similar  appeal 
of  a  vampire  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (see  Philostratus, 
iv.   25),  the  demand  of  Jesus  to  know  the  demon's 
name  (a  piece  of  information  necessary  for  successful 
exorcism,  in  the  popular  view,  cf.  Gen.  322Q*),  the 
evasive  answer  of  the  demons,  and  their  supposed  trans 
ference  into  the  herd  of  swine — all  these  are  elements  of 
beliefs  about  demons  widely  held  among  the  common 
people.     How  far  Jesus  shared  these  beliefs,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.     But  He  did  not  deny  them,  aiuTiri  so  far  as  He 
adopted  them,  His  attitude  cannot  safely  be  explained 
as  due  to  conscious  accommodation  on  His  part.     It 
should  be  noted  that  these  beliefs  determine  the  way 


in  which  such  a  story  as  the  healing  of  the  demoniac 
is  told.  If  a  sudden  movement  of  tho  lunatic  in  the 
course  of  healing  frightened  the  pigs,  onlookers  with 
such  beliefs  (and  the  man  himself)  would  conclude 
that  the  demons  had  taken  up  a  fresh  residence  and 
would  describe  the  event  accordingly.  The  Huxley- 
Gladstone  controversy  as  to  our  Lord's  destruction 
of  property  would  not  have  been  raised  on  a  more 
critical  appreciation  of  the  material  offered  for  dis 
cussion  (see  Gould).  Again,  the  account  of  the  woman 
(for  legends,  see  Swete)  who  had  suffered  much  of 
many  physicians  and  had  only  grown  worse  (details 
omitted  by  Mt.  and  softened  in  Lk.),  and  the  descrip 
tion  of  her  healing  by  the  transference  of  some  mysteri 
ous  power  through  physical  contact,  belong  to  the 
circle  of  ideas  current  among  peasants  and  humble 
folk.  Perhaps  the  retention  of  the  original  Aramaic 
words  in  641  is  also  in  keeping  with  popular  custom. 
Some  of  Mk.'s  phrases,  which  Lk.  avoids,  point  the 
same  way.  Thus,  of  the  expression  in  623,  esckatds 
echei,  "  at  the  point  of  death,"  the  grammarian 
Phrynichus  says  only  the  canaille  use  it.  These  stories 
come  from  men  who  were  neither  wise  nor  noble. 
They  are  a  tribute  to  Jesus  from  lowly  minds.  Their 
dramatic  power  and  popular  appeal  do  but  emphasize 
their  central  interest — the  impression  they  convey  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Particularly  in  the  first  and  third 
stories,  everything  turns  on  faith.  The  confidence  of 
Jesus  is  contrasted  with  the  fearfulness  of  the  disciples. 
The  disciples"  want  of  faith  is  rebuked,  the  synagogue- 
ruler's  sorely-tried  faith  is  encouraged,  the  woman's 
exercise  of  faith  is  rewarded  and  publicly  praised.  The 
memorable  acts  and  utterances  of  Jesus  which  make 
these  stories  unique,  are  all  concerned  with  the  main 
tenance  of  simple  trust  in  God. — a  trust  that  triumphs 
over  natural  dangers,  demonic  powers,  disease,  and 
even  death. 

IV.  35f.  The  connexion  which  Mk.  makes  in  these 
verses  with  the  story  of  the  day's  preaching  is  dis 
regarded  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  perhaps  rightly. — V.  1.  The 
scene   of   the   healing   of   the   demoniac   is   doubtful. 
Gerasa  is  in  Arabia  and  does  not  suit  the  circum 
stances.     Gadara,  though  a  district  on  the  south  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  has  no  city  and  steep  place  close 
to  the  water's  edge.     Origen's  preference  for  Gergesa 
is   probably   justified.     For  description   of  the  most 
probable  site,  Kersa,  see  Thomson,   Land  and   Book, 
p.   3761 — 7.  The  confessions  of  the  demons  become 
ever  more  explicit  in  Mk.     The  term  "  the  most  high 
God  "   suggests  that  the  sufferer  was  a  Gentile  (cf. 
Ac.  16i7,  and  note  Curuont,  Religions  Orienlales  dans 
le   Paganisme    Romain,   p.    190).     The  fact  that  the 
man   is   a  Gentile  may   explain  why  he  is   sent  to 
evangelize  his  kinsfolk  and  neighbours,  while  others 
are  bidden  keep  silence. — 20.  Decapolis  (p.  33,  Mt.  425*), 
the  Gentile  district  known  as  the  Ten  Cities,  lies  south 
east  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.     The  names  of  the  cities  vary 
in  different  lists  (see  Swete). — 43.  The  command  to  keep 
the  miracle  secret  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  seems 
to  be  a  thoughtless  addition  of  a  conventional  detail 
by  Mk.     But  it  may  be  that  some  such  request  was 
originally  made,  to  enable  Jesus  to  depart  unobserved. 
VI.  1-6.  The  Rejection  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth.— Mk.'s 
reason  for  inserting  this  incident  at  this   particular 
point  is  obscure.     It  seems   to   belong  to   the  early 
period.     Jesus  is  once  more  in  the  synagogue  as  His 
custom  was  at  the  first,  and  the  presence  of  the  disciples 
is  especially  mentioned,  as  if  they  were  not  yet  habitu 
ally  in  His  company.     Perhaps  Mk.  places  the  incident 
here  as  a  first  sign  of  waning  public  interest.     The 
disciples,  in  the  next  section,  are  warned  to  expect 
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similar  indifference  and  antagonism.  Jesus'  own 
country  is  clearly  Nazareth  (cf.  19).  The  very 
familiarity  of  tiie  townsfolk  with  Jesus  obscures  Hia 
greatness  for  them.  As  an  Indian  saying  has  it, 
here  is  always  a  shadow  under  the  lamp  "  They 
were  too  close  to  Jesus  to  appreciate  Him.  Mk.  alone 
has  the  reference  to  "  kinsfolk  "  in  4.  This  perhaps 
presupposes  the  incident  in  33if.  Mk.  is  also  unique 
m  the  freedom  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  restraint 
laid  upon  Jesus  by  the  hostility  of  the  Nazarenes  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  emotion  of  wonder 
p  Jesus.  Want  of  faith  surprised  Him.  This  is 
significant.  It  shows  how  natural  trust  in  God  seemed 
to  Jesus. 

3.  The  reading,   "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?  "  is 
the  best  attested  for  Mk.,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Mt.  is  not  more  original  in  reading,  "  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter's  son  ?  "     Either  reading  might  give  offence 
to  some  Christians  and  bo  liable  to  change;    either 
reading  suffices  to  remind  us  that  the  early  life  of 
Jesus  was  associated  with   the  everyday  tasks  of  a 
Jewish  artisan.     The  names  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
may  be  mentioned  because  they  had  become  leaders 
m  the  Church.     There  is  no  ground  for  questioning 
their  blood-relationship  to  our  Lord.     The  plain  sense 
of  the  passage  is,  sons  of  the  same  mother,  and  indeed 
of  the  same  father  (Mt.  125*). 
,  Vf-  S-13-  The  Missionary  Activity  of  the  Twelve.— 
Wellhausen  is  sceptical  as  to  the  historic  worth  of  this 
paragraph,  as  also  of  the  section  on  the  appointment 
of   the  Twelve.     But  Mk.'s  view,   that  the  disciples 
were  not  sent  out  to  evangelize  until  they  had  been 
with  Jesus  some  time  (cf.  3i4),  is  probable,  as  is  also 
is  view  that  their  evangelistic  activities  ended  when 
Jesus  Himself  withdrew  from  Galilee.     He  is  clearly 
convinced  that  this  missionary  work  of  the  Twelve 
was  a  real  event  which  influenced  the  course  of  the 
history.     Apparently    it    drew    Herod's    attention    to 
Jesus  (14),  and  the  return  of  the  Twelve  initiates  a 
new  development  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  viz.  His  wish  for 
retirement    (30    points    back    to    12).     The   directions 
themselves,  as  Loisy  contends,  read  like  a  summary 
of  a  longer  speech.     Mk.  may  well  be  dependent  on  6 
or  some  earlier  record  at  this  point.     According  to  Mk 
Jesus  permitted  the  use  of  staff  and  sandals,  which  is 
forbidden   in   Mt.    and   Lk.     The   wallet,    the   use  of 
which    is    forbidden,    may    be    the    religious    beggar's 
collecting-bag.     The  disciples  are  not  to  imitate  the 
wandering   heathen   priest   who   collects   offerings   for 
his  shrine  (Deissraann,  New  Light  on  the  New  Testa 
ment,    p.    42f.).     The    directions    reflect    the    actual 
practice  of  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries  (with  n 
cf.  Ao.  13s ir  186).     The  anointing  with  oil  (Jas.  5i4)  is 
not    mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  gospels.      It  is   not 
traced  back  to  the  command  or  practice  of  Jesus.     On 
the  general  character  of    this   missionary    preaching 
Montefiore   (i.   150)   notes  that    "apostolic"   poverty 
was  a  new  thing  in  Judaism. 

8.  Mg.  "  brass  "  may  be  adopted  almost  in  our  slang 
sense  of  the  word ;  Mk.  uses  a  vulgar  term  for  "  money  " 

»    :•'  *     SK?erod  and  Jesus-    The  End  of  John  the 

Baptist.— Wellhausen,  J.  Weiss,  and  Klostermann  would 
begin  a  new  period  with  this  section— the  period  of 
constant  wandering,  in  which  Jesus  is  mostly  outside 
Galilee,  e.g.  m  the  districts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (7->4) 
Decapolis  (73i),  Bethsaida  (822),  Cajsarea  Philippi  (827) 
1  he  restless  journeying  across  the  lake,  and  the  avoid 
ance  of  Galilee,  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
suspicions  of  Herod  have  been  aroused.     This  char 
acterisation  of  the  period  is  correct  and  the  hint  as  to 
3  cause  is  also  probable  (cf.  Lk.  1332).     14-16  seems 


to  lead  up  to  a  reference  to  the  hostility  of  Herod 
which  is  forgotten  in  the  eagerness  of  the  writer  to 
tell  the  story  of  John's  end.     But  Mk.  does  not  make 
sharp  division  here.     The  story  of  Herod  and  John 
•  Baptist  is  intended  to  fill  up  the  interval  during 
which  the  apostles  are  away  from  Jesus  (cf   the  in 
sertion  of  the  discussion  with  the  scribes  (3 ---30)  be 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  story  of  the  attempt  made 
by  the  relatives  of  Jesus  to  interfere  with  His  work) 
Ihe  historical  worth  of  this  section  is  doubtful      Lk 
who  seems  to  have  fuller  and  more  accurate  informa 
tion  concerning  Herod,  corrects  the  saying  of  16  (see 
Lk.  99)  and  omits  the  account  of  John's  end      It  is 
unlikely  that  Herod  thought  John  to  have  risen  a^ain 
Ihe  beheading  of  John  is  narrated  in  a  popular  form 
not  without  inaccuracies  and  improbabilities      In  true 
popular  style  Mk.  speaks  of  Herod  Antipas  as  "  king  " 
(bi4)  instead  of  using  the  technical  term  "  tetrarch  " 
(Herod  was  ruler  of  Galilee  and  Penea).     Philip  was 
the  husband  of  Salome  not  of  Herodias.     Salome  was 
probably   married    already,   and  could   no    longer   be 
described  as  "  a  damsel,"  at  the  time  of  her  supposed 
dance.     Josephus   assigns   a   political  not   a   personal 
motive  for  the  execution  of  John.     The  whole  narrative 
is  coloured  perhaps  by  the  story  of  Jezebel  and  Elijah 
and  certainly  by  the  book  of  Esther  (cf.  23  witli  Est  7-)' 
However,  John's  rebuke  of  Herod  based  on  Lev    18i6' 
2of.,  and  the  consequent  enmity  of  Herodias  may  well 
be  historical,  and  it  is  possible  to  combine  Mk    and 
Josophus  (see  p.   654,   and   Schiirer,  Hist,   of  Jewish 
People,  I.  11.  21!.). 

[26.  reject :  E.  A.  Abbott  suggests  "  break  faith  with 
hor  (Johanmne  Vocabulary,  p.  322);  this  is  accepted 
by  Moulton  and  MiUigan,  Vocabulary,  p.  12  and  by 
Souter,  Pocket  Lexicon,  p.  7.  Field,  Notes  p.  30 
suggests  "  disappoint." — A.  S.  P.] 

VI.  30^4.  The  Feeding  of  the  Multitude.— Mk.  re 
gards  the  disciples'  need  of  rest  after  their  missionary 
labours  as  the  occasion  for  retirement.     The  hostility 
of  Herod  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  decision 
to  withdraw  to  a  desert  place.     The  pressure  of  the 
public  on  the  time  and  energies  of  the  disciple-band 
is,  however,  put  in  the  foreground.     The  eagerness  of 
the  crowd  defeats  the  purpose  of  Jesus.     Though  He 
has  withdrawn  to  avoid  them,  He  goes  forth  to  wel 
come  them.     To  Him  they  s«em  like  the  shepherdless 
flock  described  in  Ezek.   34.     Their  political  and  re 
ligious  leaders  are  worthless,  and  their  first  need  is 
teaching.     Jesus    is    touched    by    the    crowd's    half- 
unconscious  search  for  leadership.     Mk.  preserves  (34) 
his  tantalizing  silence  as  to  the  content  of  Jesus'  teach 
ing.     He  is  more  interested  in  the  care  of  Jesus  for  men's 
physical  hunger  than  in  His  concern  for  their  spiritual 
and  political  dangers.     For  us  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
moved    by    compassion    to    meet    both    physical   and 
spiritual  needs  is  of  great  significance.     But  the  story 
as  it  stands,  is  not  easy  of  acceptance.     The  resort  to 
miracle  here  seems  to  conflict  with  the  story  of  the 
first  Temptation.     Is  there  adequate  occasion  for  the 
miracle  ?     And  yet  a  miracle  it  clearly  is  to  Mk ,  not 
a  last  supper  with  the  crowd  nor  a  sacramental  meal 
Ihe  breaking  of  the  bread  is  simply  Jewish  custom, 
not  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Last  Supper,  while  the 
lifting  of  the  eyes  to  heaven  comes  into  liturgical  use 
from  the  story  and  not  vice  versa  (see  HNT  and  Well 
hausen).     Is  it  possible  that  Strauss  (Life  of  Jesus, 
184G  ed.,  i.  80,    ii.  422)  was  justified  in    tracing  the 
miraculous  element  in  this  story  to  the  influence  of 
antecedent  expectations  regarding  the  Messiah,  such 
as  are  reflected  in  Jn.    631  ?     Or  has  2  K.   442-44 
influenced  the  passage  ? 
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Two  points  need  to  bo  borno  in  mind.  First,  we 
must  remember  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  hunger 
as  revealed  in  the  companion  narrative  (82),  and  in 
such  passages  as  643,  Mt.  611,  2035.  Is  it  going  too 
far  to  say  that  Jesus  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
evil  of  physical  hunger  ?  If  so,  the  conflict  with  the 
story  of  the  Temptation  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  He  might  have  satisfied  the  needs  of  others  by 
miracle,  though  He  refused  to  make  bread  for  Himself. 
Secondly,  the  Jews  and  the  first  Christians  did  nofc 
rigidly  distinguish  between  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  world  of  men.  Wo,  to-day,  are  inclined  to  believe 
in  miraculous  changes  where  human  will  and  faith 
directly  operate,  and  rigidly  to  limit  the  sphere  of 
such  changes.  The  first  Christians  were  clearly  of 
opinion  that  their  Master,  who  could  heal  diseases, 
could  also  control  nature.  They  held  that  famine 
could  not  baffle  Jesus.  This  conviction  needs  to  be 
pondered. 

37.  The  reference  to  200  pennyworth  of  bread  is 
found  in  Jn.  6,  where  the  green  grass  is  also  mentioned. 
These  coincidences  deserve  study.  Does  Jn.  depend 
on  Mk.  or  does  he  independently  endorse  Mk.  ?  A 
penny  was  a  labourer's  daily  wage.  The  whole  sum 
might  be  reckoned  at  about  £50  of  our  money.  The 
green  grass  suggests  spring,  but  does  not  allow  any  final 
deduction  as  to  the  time  of  year. — 40.  Mk.  here  uses  a 
curious  phrase  comparing  the  companies  to  "garden- 
beds."  The  resemblance  lies  in  form,  not  in  colour, 
since  tho  word  refers  to  vegetables  rather  than  flowers. 

VI.  45-52.  Jesus  Dismisses  the  Crowd  and  Walks  on 
the  Sea. — The  first  verses  of  this  section  apparently 
touch  on  an  unexplained  crisis  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Why  does  He  compel  the  disciples  to  leave  Him  ? 
Why  does  He  spend  the  night  alone  in  prayer  ?  Is 
the  dismissal  of  the  crowd  a  farewell,  like  Paul's 
farewell  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  ?  The  word  used  in 
46  occurs  in  Ac.  18i8,2i.  There  is,  as  J.  Weiss  sees, 
significant  history  here  to  which  the  evangelist  does 
not  give  the  key.  "  Jesus  seems  to  be  in  a  condition 
of  soul  which  makes  the  presence  even  of  the  disciples 
insupportable  and  communion  with  His  heavenly 
Father  indispensable"  (SNT,  i.  131).  Possibly  Jn.  615 
suggests  the  reason  why  Jesus  constrained  the  disciples 
to  depart.  The  miracle  that  follows  is  difficult.  It 
involves  a  display  of  power  over  nature  which  is  unlike 
Jesus.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  allegory  has 
been  materialized  here.  In  any  case,  the  story  is 
most  helpful  when  allegorized  as  in  G.  Matheson's 
hymn,  "  Jesus,  Fountain  of  my  days  "  (Baptist  Church 
Hymnal,  337,  Cong.  Hymnary,  395).  But  the  incident 
is  associated  with  good  history  in  45!,  and  the  refer 
ence  to  the  apostles'  dullness  ia  probably  of  apostolic 
origin.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  a  motive  for  the  story, 
if  it  be  legend. 

VI.  53-56.  The  Ministry  of  Healing  Resumed.— The 
disciples  having  set  out  for  Bethsaida  (p.  29),  in  the  NE. 
corner  of  the  lake,  arrive  at  Gennesaret  (p.  29)  on  the 
NW.  side.  The  change  of  destination  is  usually  attri 
buted  to  tho  adverse  wind.  But  Mk.  says  nothing  of  a 
change  of  course.  The  wind  dropped,  and,  according 
to  Jn.  621  the  disciples  reached  at  once  the  place  they 
first  intended  to  reach.  Either  we  must  with  John 
correct  Mk.'s  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum  or  else  53-56  is 
the  true  continuation  of  30-32,  and  Mk.  has  inserted 
the  feeding  of  the  5000  and  the  walking  on  the  sea  into 
the  narrative  of  another  journey.  Tho  general  de 
scription  of  healings  is  supplemented  by  the  reference 
to  the  desire  to  touch  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment. 
Tho  example  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
had  clearly  been  influential. 


VH.  1-23.  The  Washing  of  Hands  and  the  Traditions 
of   the   Jilders. — This   discussion   with   the   Pharisees 
serves  to  bring  out  tho  antagonism  of  Jesus  to  the 
restrictions    which    separated    Jews    from    Gentiles. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  associated  with  the  story 
of   the   Syro-Phcenician   woman.     In   substance   it   is 
connected  with  the  disputes  recorded  in  chs.  2f.     Tho 
Jerusalem  scribes  of  322   reappear  in   7i.     Into   the 
original  story  some  explanations  are  inserted,  e.g.  tho 
reference  to  Jewish  washings  in  3!  and  tho  interpre 
tation   of   "  common  "    by   "  unwashed  "    (2)   and   of 
"  Corban "    by    "gift"    (n).     These    insertions    are 
probably  due  to  Mk.  himself.     There  is  a  character 
istic  touch  of  exaggeration  in  ascribing  these  customs 
to  "  all  the  Jews  "  (cf.   Is).     The  washings  are  cere 
monial — to  avoid  religious  defilement  due  to  contact 
with  Gentiles  or  with  legally  unclean  objects  in  the 
market-place.     The  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  challenge  of 
the  Pharisees  consists  of  three  main  utterances,  6-8, 
9-13,  i4f.     The  quotation  from  Is.  29 13  may  be  due 
to  the  evangelist,  since  it  is  close  to  LXX  and  the 
point  urged  is  not  apparent  from  the  Heb.     The  direct 
answer  of  Jesus  begins  with   9  and  consists  of  two 
parts  :    (1)  To  follow  the  traditions  of  the  elders  may 
annul   the   law   of   God   instead   of   safeguarding   it ; 
(2)    Religious    impurity    cannot    be    contracted    from 
without.     "  Inward  defilement,  the  defilement  of  the 
heart  by  the  sins  of  the  heart,  is  the  only  possible 
religious  defilement  "  (Montefiore,  i.   168,   170).     The 
first  involves  the  discussion  of  Corban.     The  term  was 
used  as  a  formula  in  vows.     "  This  form  of  speech, 
'  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mayest  be  profited  by 
me  '  does  neither  argue  that  he  who  thus  spake  devoted 
his    goods   to   sacred   uses   nor    obliged   him  ...  to 
devote    them  ;     but    only    restrained    him  .  .  .  from 
helping  him  by  his  goods  to  whom  he  thus  spake."     So 
J.  Lightfoot  (Works,  xi.  218)  rightly  explains  the  use 
of  the  phrase,  which  does  not  imply  that  the  goods 
are  actually  made  over  for  the  use  of  the  Temple,  as 
Loisy    and    Menzies    suggest.     Herford    (Pharisaism, 
pp.  156—162)  and  Montefiore  point  out  two  difficulties  : 
(a)  the  binding  character  of  vows  is  laid  down  in  the 
Law,  e.g.  Nu.  302,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  men's  tradi 
tions  ;    (b)  it  appears  that  Rabbinic  teaching  as  re 
corded  in  the  Mishnah  did  permit  the  annulling  of 
vows  which  conflicted  with  duty  to   parents.     With 
regard  to  («),  either  Jesus  was  not  conscious  that  His 
argument  directly  infringed  Mosaic  Law,  just  as  in  i.jf. 
He  criticises  Lev.  and  not  simply  Pharisaic  tradition, 
or  else  He  regards  the  whole  Pharisaic  attitude  towards 
the  Law  as  a  human  tradition.     The  reverence  which 
sets  legislation  about  vows  on  an  equality  with  the  fifth 
commandment  is  a  teaching  of  men  which  conflicts 
with  God's  will.     The  violence  done  to  conscience  in 
attempting  to  believe  in  the  equal  inspiration  of  all 
Scripture   is   a   vain   worship.     As   to    (b),  while   we 
cannot,  in  view  of  later  evidence,  charge  Pharisaism 
as  a  whole  with  this  rigid  maintenance  of  vows,  there 
must  have  been  some  scribes  in  the  time  of  Jesus  who 
held    the   strict    view,    that   a   hasty   vow,    probably 
uttered  in  anger  (this  seems  suggested  by  the  cursing 
of  father  and  mother  in  10)  was  binding,  even  if  it 
involved  neglect  of  parents.     (See  Mt.  15i-2o*,  Monte 
fiore,  i.  166,  and  Menzies,  Hibbert  Journal,  iv.  7911). 

[3.  diligently  :  lit.  "  with  tho  fist  "  £mg.)  but  the 
meaning  of  this  is  quite  uncertain.  The  rendering 
"up  to  the  wrist"  is  grammatically  questionable, 
and  this  applies  to  that  in  the  Westminster  Version, 
"do  not  eat  save  only  after  washing  their  fingers," 
the  Gr.  being  supposed  to  mean  "  to  the  juncture  of 
the  fingers."  Possibly  the  clenched  fist  was  nibbed 
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against  tho  palm  of  tho  other  hand.  Allen  says,  "  It 
suggests  some  particular  method  of  ceremonially 
cleansing  the  hands,  tho  precise  nature  of  which  wo 
do  not  know.'' — A.  S.  P.] 

17-23.  forms  the  development  and  interpretation  of 
the  principle  laid  down  in  15.  The  catalogue  of  things 
that  defile  may  be  compared  with  the  list  of  sins  in 
Gal.  019!,  Bom.  1291. — 19.  Follow  RV  in  regarding 
the  phrase  "  making  all  meats  clean  "  as  referring  to 
Jesus.  A  late  addition,  emphasizing  the  far-reaching 
significance  of  the  position  taken  up  by  Jesus.  (Cf. 
Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary,  p.  US'.  brGmn.) — 22. 
an  evil  eye:  not  the  ni;:ii'_rnant  power  familiar  in 
folk-lore,  but  tho  .spirit  of  envy  (<•/.  Mt.  2015). 

VII.  24-30.  The  Healing  or  the  Greek  Woman's 
Daughter.' — Jesus  now  leaves  Galilee  and  withdraws  to 
Gentile  districts,  not  to  evangelize  them,  but  to  avoid 
Herod  and  tho  Pharisees,  and  to  train  the  Twelve.  A 
Greek,  i.e.  a  pagan,  woman  discovers  Him,  and  requests 
Him  to  heal  her  daughter.  Jesus  asserts  His  convic 
tion  that  His  mission  is  to  the  Jews.  The  assertion 
ia  somewhat  harsh,  only  softened  by  the  diminutive 
"  little  dogs,"  i.e.  household  dogs.  This  must  be 
original.  The  woman's  wit  is  seen  in  the  way  she 
catches  up  and  builds  on  the  very  word  which  Jesus 
uses.  If  Jesus  said  "  dogs  "  and  the  woman  changed 
it  to  "  little  dogs,':  the  repartee  is  dulled.  Mt.  says 
the  woman's  request  was  granted  because  of  her  faith. 
Mk.  implies  that  Jesus  yielded  out  of  admiration  for 
the  quickness  of  her  answer.  "  Jesus  is  won,  not  by 
the  recognition  of  Jewish  primacy,  but  by  the  ready 
wit  of  the  woman  "  (so  HNT  rightly,  against  Menzics 
and  others).  This  in  itself  stamps  the  incident  as 
historical,  and  throws  a  valuable  light  on  the  person 
of  Jesus.  The  cure  is  wrought  at  a  distance,  as  in  tho 
case  of  the  centurion's  servant  (Mt.  8sf.). 

24.  And  from  thence:  the  district  of  Gennesaret  is 
the  last  place  named  (653).  Presumably  the  reference 
is  to  Gennesaret, — 27.  Let  the  children  first  be  filled 
is  not  given  in  Mt.  1526,  and  is  probably  no  part  of 
the  original  saying.  It  embodies  the  principle  on 
which  "  the  subsequent  mission  of  the  Church  was 
regulated  "  (Swote),  and  may  reflect  Pauline  influence, 
as  Loisy  supposes. 

VII.  31-37.  The  Healing  of  a  Deaf-Mute.— The  cure 
of  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman's  daughter  threatens  the 
privacy  Jesus  sought  in  Tyre.    He  therefore  withdraws 
to  Decapolis  (another  Gentile  district,  Mt.  425*),  going 
northward  through  Sidon,   and  presumably  reaching 
Decapolis  by  a  circuitous  route  which  avoided  Galilee. 
(Wellhausen's  conjecture,  Bethsaida  for  Sidon,  is  un 
necessary.)     The  incident  that  follows  is  peculiar  to 
Mk.     Jesus  heals  a  deaf-mute,  by  means  not  unusual 
in  that  age  (cf.  account  of  healings  by  Vespasian  in 
Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  81).     Mt.  omits  this  story,  perhaps 
because  the  methods  employed  (cf.  823)  savour  of  magic. 
Mk.,  a  popular  writer,  ia  interested  in  the  details  and  in 
the  actual  word  used.     The  rare  word  mogilalos,  "  with 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,"  recalls  Is.  35sf.,  and  the 
conclusion,  "  Ho  hath  done  all  things  well,"  possibly 
means,  "  How  exactly  He  fulfils  the  prophecy  !  "     It 
is  Messiah's  part  to  loose  bonds,  i.e.  restraints  imposed 
by  demonic  power  (cf.  Lk.  13i6).     The  desire  of  Jesus 
to  do  this  miracle  privately  and  keep  it  secret  is  in 
telligible,  and  need  not  be  traced  to  any  dogmatic 
presupposition  of  Mk.     The  failure  of  His  wishes  is 
also  intelligible. 

VIII.  1-ip.  The  Second  Feeding  of  the  Multitude.— 
This  narrative  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  second 
version  of  the  incident  recorded  in  eh .  6.     Indeed  Wend- 
land,  Weilhausen,  and  HNT  treat  81-26  as  a  doublet. 


of  634-52,  71-23,31-37.  That  both  accounts  of  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude  are  closely  followed  by  dis 
putes  with  the  Pharisees  and  miracles  of  gradual 
healing  may  not  be  as  significant  as  they  suppose. 
Certainly,  tho  demand  for  a  sign  is  not  a  doublet  of 
the  discussion  about  defilement,  nor  is  the  healing  of 
the  blind,  man  at  Bethsaida  an  alternative  version  of 
the  Ephphatha  story.  The  case  of  the  feeding  of  the 
4000  is  more  suspicious.  For  details  as  to  parallels 
and  differences  between  634-44  and  81-10,  sec  Menzies' 
note  on  the  latter  passage.  The  repetition  of  this 
miracle  is  improbable.  In  spite  of  Swete,  the  question 
of  the  disciples  in  4  is  psychologically  strange,  if  a 
previous  miracle  had  taken  place.  Lk.'s  omission  of 
the  second  narrative  may  be  due  to  his  recognition 
that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  the  same  incident. 
Moreover,  the  story  does  not  suit  its  present  context 
in  Mk.  It  is  placed  on  Gentile  soil  where  Jesus  did 
not  preach,  and  in  a  period  when  He  was  no  longer 
engaged  in  preaching.  Mk..  knowing  a  second  version 
of  this  story,  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  distinct 
event,  and  inserted  it  at  this  point,  perhaps  to  show 
that  Jesus  did  for  the  Gentiles  what  He  had  previously 
done  for  the  Jews.  If  so,  this  is  symbolically  sugges 
tive,  arid  historically  inaccurate. 

8.  The  word  for  "  baskets  "  is  different  from  that 
used  in  643.  It  is  tho  kind  of  basket  in  which  Paul 
was  let  down  from  a  wall  in  Damascus  (Ac.  925).  The 
numbers  of  tho  baskets  in  each  case  are  supposed  by 
many  scholars  to  be  symbolical,  twelve  representing 
the  apostles  who  serve  the  Jews,  seven  the  deacons 
who  serve  the  Gentiles.  The  evangelist's  knowledge 
of  this  symbolism  is  doubtful. — 10.  The  text  of  this 
verse  and  the  locality  of  Dahnanutha  remain  obscure 
(Mt.  1030*).  Perhaps  the  verse  should  go  with  tho 
next  paragraph. 

VIII.  11-13.  The  Request  for  a  Sign  Refused.— Tho 
Pharisees  require  some  special  authentication  from 
Jesus  beyond  exorcisms  and  healings.  They  are  said 
to  tempt  Jesus  either  because  their  question  was 
intended  to  embarrass,  or  because  unintentionally  (like 
Peter  in  33)  they  renewed  what  had  been  one  of  the 
three  great  temptations  (Mt.  45-7).  Mk.  alone  records 
the  emotion  of  Jesus.  He  sighed  in  spirit.  This 
question  and  answer  are  clearly  historical,  and  may 
have  been  taken  by  Mk.  from  Q.  The  warning  against 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  naturally  follows. 

VIH.  14-21.  The  Blindness  cf  the  Disciples  Re 
buked. — This  is  a  difficult  paragraph.  15  contains  a. 
genuine  utterance  of  Jesus  which  does  not  necessarily 
belong  to  its  present  context.  Lk.  gives  it  in  another 
connexion  (Lk.  12 1)  and  Weilhausen  points  out  that 
14  and  1 6  seem  artificially  separated  by  15.  Again, 
if  1-9  is  really  a  doublet  of  630!,  then  the  form  at 
least  of  19!  is  due  to  the  evangelist.  But  tho  rebuke 
of  the  disciples  for  anxiety  about  bread  and  for  failing 
to  understand  tho  warning  against  the  "  Pharisees  and 
Herod  "  (united  here  as  in  Mk.  36)  may  well  be  his 
torical.  Loisy  holds  that  the  rebuke  is  again  artificial, 
tho  evangelist  blaming  the  disciples  for  not  perceiving 
the  truths  of  Paulinism  symbolised  in  the  miracles  of 
feeding  tho  multitudes.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
these  miracles  were  symbolic  in  the  mind  of  the 
evangelist,  and  he  certainly  gives  no  hint  of  Loisy's 
interpretation  here. 

VIII.  22-26.  The  Blind  Man  of  Bethsaida.— This  cure 
is  described  and  wrought  in  a  thoroughly  popular 
manner.  Tho  use  of  spittle  (733)  was  widespread  in 
those  days.  A  similar  cure  is  attributed  to  Vespasian 
(Suet.  Vesp.  ch.7).  HNT  adds  a  Greek  parallel,  "Alcetas 
Halloas.  The  same  being  blind  saw  a  vision.  The  god 
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seemed  to  come  to  him  and  force  open  his  eyes  with 
hLs  fingers,  and  he  first  saw  the  trees  which  were  in 
the  temple."  To  take  this  story  as  symbolizing  either 
the  education  of  the  disciples  (Loisy)  or  the  con 
version  of  Israel  in  two  stages  (Bacon)  is  to  misunder 
stand  the  naive  popular  character  of  the  gospel. 

VIII.  27-fX.  1.  The  Great  Confession,  and  the  Fi-vt 
View  of  the  Cross. — Here  opens  a  new  section  of  the 
gospel.  The  tendency  to  seek  retirement  with  the 
Twelve,  pronounced  from  631  onwards,  now  dominates 
the  story.  Jesus  devotes  Himself  to  training  tho 
Twelve  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cross.  This  concentra 
tion  on  His  disciples  becomes  possible  when  they 
pierce  His  secret.  The  full  significance  of  the  con 
fession  is  only  apparent  if  Jesus  has  not  previously 
revealed  Himself  or  been  recognised  as  Messiah  (cf. 
HNT).  It  constitutes  a  decisive  development.  The 
scene  is  laid  near  Csesarea  Philippi  (p.  32),  a  largely 
Gentile  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  not  to  be  con 
fused  with  Ca^sarea  on  the  coast.  Tho  praise  bestowed 
on  Peter  in  Mt.  1C i/f.  is  not  recorded  in  Mk.  If  Mk.'s 
dependence  on  Peter  is  to  be  proved  by  his  showing 
"  a  special  regard  for  Peter,"  the  proof  is  wanting. 
But  Eusebius  rightly  suggested  that  Mk.'s  silence  may 
reproduce  the  natural  silence  of  Peter.  A  genuinely 
Petrine  record  might  fail  to  praise  Peter. 

The  charge  to  keep  silence  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  await  tho 
Father's  revelation  (cf.  Mt.  1617)  and  by  His  un 
popular  expectation  as  to  Messiah's  task  and  end. 
Either  from  now  on  Jesus  spoke  much  with  the  Twelve 
of  the  death  He  anticipated,  or  else  the  evangelist 
assumes  that  Jesus  must  have  foreseen  His  fate  ami 
so  boldly  attributes  such  foresight  to  Him.  The  chief 
difficulty  of  the  first  alternative  is  found  in  the  conduct 
of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  which  "  makes  the  impression 
that  He  journeyed  thither,  not  in  order  to  die  but  to 
fight  and  conquer,  and  that  in  looking  forward  to  the 
conflict  His  own  death  presented  itself  not  as  a  cer 
tainty,  but  at  tho  most  as  a  possibility  "  (Pfleidcrer, 
Primitive  Christianity,  ii.  341).  This  assumes  that 
Jesus  must  have  regarded  His  death  either  as  certain 
or  as  possible.  But  why  may  He  not  have  considered 
it  overwhelmingly  probable — a  judgment  which  would 
not  exclude  flashes  of  hope  that  even  now  Israel 
might  repent  ?  The  difficulty  of  the  second  alternative 
is  that  it  compels  us  to  discard  so  much  that  looks 
like  genuine  tradition,  e.g.  the  parable  of  the  husband 
men,  tho  answer  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  the  lament 
over  Jerusalem,  and  the  upbraiding  of  the  cities  of 
Galilee,  not  to  mention  the  whole  development  of  the 
ministry  from  public  evangelization  to  private  com 
munion  with  the  Twelve,  as  Mk.  conceives  it.  Such 
a  surrender  of  material  is  not  defensible.  The  note 
of  necessity — the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer — is  best 
explained  by  tho  use  of  the  same  verb  in  Lk.  24=26. 
Prophecy  points  this  way  and  must  bo  fulfilled. 

31.  The  term  "  Son  of  Man  "  (p.  G70)  is  used  mainly 
in  two  connexions,  (a)  in  predictions  of  Messiah's  suffer 
ing,  and  (&)  in  reference  to  His  triumphant  return  to 
judgment  (cf.  38).  As  a  Messianic  term,  the  latter  is 
its  original  connexion  (cf.  Dan.  7 13*,  Enoch  6926f.). 
In  the  gospels  it  is  used  only  by  Jesus,  apparently  of 
Himself.  As  it  is  His  self-designation  as  Messiah,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  public  utterances  except  in  the 
record  of  the  closing  days.  Consequently  Mk.  is 
probably  mistaken  in  supposing  that  tho  sayings  in 
34-38  were  addressed  to  the  crowd.  This  supposition 
conflicts  with  30  and  is  corrected  in  Mt.  1624. — 32. 
openly :  not  "  publicly,"  as  Loisy  insist?,  but  "frankly," 
"'without  reserve":^/.  Eph.  Gigf. — 33.  Cf.  Mt.  4io. 


Peter  unwittingly  becomes  a  tempter.  There  is  no 
need  to  assume  literary  dependence  of  Mk.  on  Mt.  or  Q 
at  this  point. — 34.  let  him  deny  himself:  "cease  to 
make  himself  the  object  of  his  life  and  action  "  (Gould). 
- — take  up  his  cross:  may  have  been  added  after  tho 
Crucifixion,  which  would  certainly  give  it  special 
force  ;  but  cross-bearing  criminals  were  not  unknown 
in  Palestine,  and  such  a  phrase  would  be  intelligible 
before  tho  death  of  Jesus.  Discipleship,  Jesus  says, 
now  moans  immediate  readiness  for  a  criminal's  eii<t. 
It  meant  later  for  an  apostle  "  bearing  the  sentence  <,i 
death  in  one's  self  "  (2  Cor.  lg). — 35-37  are  primari!v 
eschatological.  "He  who  finds  martyrdom  in  thi; 
life  will  live  again  in  the  kingdom.  He  who  avoids 
martyrdom  .  .  .  will  lose  his  life  in  the  next  world  '' 
(Montefiore,  i.  210f.  ;  his  whole  discussion  of  this 
section  is  admirable). — 38.  adulterous  and  sinful 
generation :  the  words  must  be  interpreted  from  pro 
phetic  usage  (cf.  I::.  Izi,  Hos.  9i,  c.t  •puf-shn}. — IX.  1  is 
added  here  though  not  necessarily  spoken  on  this 
occasion.  Menzies  and  others  question  its  genuineness 
in  its  present  form.  If  it  conflicts  with  13so,  some 
simpler  saying  must  have  been  modified  by  those 
who  lived  to  see  nearly  the  whole  generation  pass 
away. 

IX.  2-13.  The  Transfiguration  and  the  Corning  of 
Elijah. — After  an  interval,  defined  with  curious  exact 
ness  as  six  days,  which  may  reflect  the  influence  of 
Ex.  24i6,  the  three  most  intimate  disciples  of  Jesus 
receive  a  Divine  endorsement  of  His  Messianic  claim 
in  a  vision  on  a  mountain-top  (probably  a  slope  of  Her- 
mon,  not  Tabor,  see  pp.  29, 32).  Jesus  was  transfigured 
before  them.  Mk.  dwells  on  the  changed  appearance 
of  His  clothes,  which  is  described  in  a  vigorous  phrase. 
He  docs  not  say  much  of  the  more  personal  change  in 
Jesus,  nor  does  he  mention  the  spiritual  occasion  of 
the  transformation.  "  As  He  prayed,"  Lk.  tells  us. 
Both  Moses  and  Elijah  are  seen  talking  with  Jesus. 
Law  and  Prophecy  meet  and  bear  witness  to  Jesus 
as  tho  Messiah.  To  tho  presence  of  Moses  and  Elijah 
is  added  the  direct  testimony  of  tho  Divine  voice 
from  the  cloud.  The  voice  which  addressed  Jesus 
as  God's  Son  at  His  baptism  now  reveals  Him  as 
God's  Son  to  the  three  disciples.  The  cloud  itself 
confirms  the  Messianic  claim.  "  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  seen,  even  tho  Cloud,  as  in  tho 
days  of  Moses  it  was  visible  and  as  when  Solomon 
prayed"  (2  Mac.  2s).  Peter's  unfortunate  interruption 
(5)  is  held  by  Loisy  to  break  the  unity  of  the  story. 
He  would  regard  it  as  an  insertion  by  the  PauUnist 
Mk.,  who  insists  that  even  in  this  vision  Peter  failed 
to  appreciate  the  Messianic  dignity  of  His  Master. 
Similarly,  "  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks  the  transfiguration 
is  Pauline.  Peter  would  like  to  find  room  for 
Moses  and  Elijah  along  with  Christ.  This  is  not 
Paul's  view "  (Montefiore,  i.  217 ;  cf.  also  Jerome 
quoted  by  Swete,  "  You  are  wrong,  Peter.  Do 
not  ask  for  three  tabernacles,  since  there  is  one 
tabernacle  cf  the  gospel,  in  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets  are  fulfilled  ").  Carpenter's  view  is  better 
than  Loisy's,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  Peter's  remark  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  story.  But  both  fail  to  explain 
the  excuse  added  for  Peter  (which  one  does  not  expect 
from  a  Paulinist),  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  such 
a  remark  should  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Peter  in  order  to  condemn  his  Judaistic  tendencies 
It  might  convey  such  a  suggestion  to  a  learned  com 
mentator  like  Jerome.  It  would  hardly  have  mado 
any  such  impression  on  the  earliest  readers  of  the 
gospeJ.  It  is  more  intelligible  as  a  genuine  reminiscence 
from  Peter  himself.  Welihausen  and  Loisy  suggest, 
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without  sufficient  reason,  that  the  whole  story  may 
be  a  Resurrection-appearance  in  Galilee  transferred  to 
this  point  in  the  narrative  to  bring  out  the  significance 
of  the  Great  Confession  (see  summary  of  Wellhausen 
in  Montefiore,  i.  217).  The  Transfiguration  is  really 
best  understood  as  a  mystic  experience  of  self-dedica 
tion  and  Divine  assurance,  which  Jesus  actually  went 
through  soon  after  the  decisive  disclosure  to  the 
disciples  of  what  lay  in  store  for  Him.  Though  the 
story  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disciples, 
who  emphasize  its  influence  on  them,  its  true  character, 
as  Lk.  hints,  lies  in  its  being  a  record  of  the  inner  life 
of  Jesus  (cf.  E.  Underbill,  The  Mystic  Way,  p.  1171). 
Perhaps  for  that  reason  even  tlie  other  apostles  were 
not  to  hear  of  it,  till  after  the  Resurrection.  The 
question  of  Elijah  is  not  necessarily  raised  either  by  i 
(HNT,  pp.  73f.)  or  by  the  vision  of  Elijah,  as  Origen 
suggests.  It  arises  out  of  the  whole  programme 
sketched  in  831  and  reaffirmed  b_y  allusion  in  9.  The 
Son  of  Man  is  to  suffer  and  rise  again.  But  what,  then, 
of  the  part  traditionally  attributed  to  Elijah  (e.g.  Mai. 
45)  in  Messiah's  coming  ?  Jesus  affirms  that  Elijah 
is  to  play  his  part  and  yet  Messiah  must  suffer.  Indeed 
Elijah  has  come  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  fate  of  John  foreshadows  the  fate  of  Jesus. 
That  Jesus  regarded  John  as  fullilling  the  ministry 
of  Elijah  is  of  great  importance  for  understanding 
how  He  came  to  anticipate  His  own  death.  The 
Scriptures  pointed  the  same  way.  The  reference  in  12 
must  .surely  be  to  Is.  53.  The  Scripture  suggesting 
the  fate  of  Elijah  will  be  either  1  K.  192, 10  or  some 
apocalyptic  writing  such  as  underlies  Rev.  lief. 

IX.  14-29.  The  Healing  of  the  Demoniac  Boy.- 
ThLs  story  is  told  in  greater  detail  by  Mk.  than  by  Mt. 
or  Lk.,  who  omit  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and 
the  boy's  father  (20-24).  Perhaps  they  wished  to 
avoid  representing  Jesus  as  asking  a  question  for 
information  (21).  In  any  ease,  they  lose  genuine  and 
valuable  material  (especially  23!).  Possibly  AV  is 
right  in  giving  us  the  singular,  "  he  came,"  in  14, 
instead  of  RV,  "  they  came."  If  so,  the  story  may  not 
originally  have  followed  the  Transfiguration,  and  Mk 
may  have  designed  the  contrast  which  is  reproduced 
in  Raphael's  picture.  The  references  to  the  scribes 
and  their  discussion  with  the  disciples  in  14-16  seem 
to  have  little  to  do  with  the  demoniac  boy.  The 
apparent  irrelevance  of  these  details  is  probably  a 
sign  of  their  historical  accuracy  (cf.  436*).  The 
amazement  of  the  crowd  at  the  sight  of  Jesus  (15)  has 
been  traced  to  the  influence  of  Ex.  8429!  or  to  the 
sudden  and  opportune  character  of  His  intervention. 
J.  Weiss  seems  to  be  justified  in  citing  1032  as  the 
best  parallel.  Throughout  this  section,  the  very 
presence  of  Jesus  evokes  awe  and  wonder.  Men  are 
conscious  of  His  dedication  unto  death.  The  expecta 
tion  of  the  end  also  prompts  or  colours  the  exclamation 
in  19.  Loisy  sees  in  this  an  artificial  rebuke  to  Jews 
and  Judaizers,  inserted  by  the  evangelist.  Weiss, 
with  more  insight,  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  im 
pressive  sayings  of  Jesus  which  we  possess.  It  sug 
gests  how  lonely  Jesus  felt  Himself  to  be  in  His  faith 
in  God,  and  how  He  longed  to  be  set  free  from  the 
apparent  failure  of  His  preaching  in  Galilee  (cf.  Lk. 
1250).  As  Mk.  records  it  the  miracle  is  accomplished 
in  two  stages  (cf.  822!).  The  closing  stage  (s6f.) 
recalls  the  story  of  Jairus'  daughter.  It  is  not  neces 
sarily  suggested  by  it.  The  query  of  the  disciples  in  28 
(follow  AV  or  RVm,  not  RV  text)  forms  a  natural 
sequel.  The  answer  of  Jesus  (29)  is  perhaps  better 
reported  in  Mt.  172O.  Prayer  plays  no  part  in  the 
previous  story.  Possibly  the  saying  reflects  the  ex 


perience  of  the  early  Church,  which  found  prayer  and 
fasting  necessary  for  some  kinds  of  exorcism. 

23.  RV  is  here  more  correct  and  more  vivid  than  AV. 
—25.  The  reference  to  the  coming  together  of  the  crowd 
h  not  expected.  Mk.  has  not  told  us  that  Jesus  had 
taken  the  man  aside.  Mk.'.s  references  to  the  crowd 
seem  sometimes  confused  (rf.  834). — 29.  There  is  good 
authority  for  retaining  the  word  "  fasting  "  in  this 
verse.  "If  it  is  not  the  true  reading,  it  is  the  true 
experience. ' ' 

IX.  30-32.  Further  Prediction  of  the  Passion.— Jesus 
now  journeys  through  Galilee,  avoiding  public  atten 
tion.  Mk.  explains  the  desire  for  privacy  as  due  to 
the  purpose  of  Jesus  to  devote  Himself  to  the  disciples. 
Some  scholars  suggest  that  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
a  collision  with  Herod  may  have  been  the  real  motive. 
But  apart  from  the  question  of  Herod's  hostility,  this 
section  of  the  gospel  represents  Jesus  as  breaking  off 
the  public  ministry  to  train  the  Twelve.  Mk.  is  probably 
right  both  as  to  the  main  motive  of  seeking  privacy 
and  as  to  the  central  theme  of  the  teaching  given 
to  the  disciples.  In  this  second  summary  prediction 
of  the  end,  the  verb  paradidonai  is  used  far  the  first 
time.  The  delivering  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  may  refer 
not  simply  or  chiefly  to  the  act  of  betrayal  but  to  the 
thought  of  "  the  Father  delivering  up  His  Son  for 
us  all  "  (cf.  Abbott,  Pnrudwis).  The  failure  of  the 
disciples  to  understand  is  not  due  to  any  obscurity 
in  the  words  used,  but  to  the  unexpected  character 
of  their  contents,  and  to  the  suggestion  that  this  is 
God's  plan  for  His  beloved  Son. 

IX.  33-50.  A  Conversation  with  the  Twelve,— This 
section  illustrates  the  land  of  teaching  which  Jesus 
gave  in  private  to  His  disciples.  It  may  embody 
fragmentary  recollections  of  a  particular  discussion, 
but  more  probably  Mk.  has  strung  together  utterances 
and  incidents  belonging  to  different  occasions,  the 
connecting  links  being  sometimes  the  mere  repetition 
of  a  single  word,  such  as  "  cause  to  stumble  "  (42!), 
or  "  fire  "  (48!),  or  even  "  in  my  name  "  (37,39).  The 
latter  half  of  37  and  41  are  paralleled  in  Mt.  1040-42, 
where  they  are  rightly  connected  more  closely  together. 

33-37.  The  question  of  precedence  geems  to  have 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  disciples  more  than  once. 
It  reveals  the  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  which  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  the  Cross.  Jesus 
corrects  their  ambitions  by  laying  down  the  principle 
of  greatness  through  service  which  is  further  developed 
in  1042!  The  introduction  of  the  child,  and  the 
saying  about  receiving  a  little  child,  do  not  seem  to 
continue  the  lesson.  Mk.  has  omitted  the  pointed 
sayings  recorded  in  Mt.  183!  Mk.  alone  gives  us  the 
characteristic  action  of  Jesus  in  throwing  His  arms 
round  the  child  (cf.  10i6).  The  phrase  "  in  my  name  " 
is  ambiguous.  Swcte  says,  "  on  the  ground  of  My 
Name,"  i.e.  "the  act  being  based  upon  a  recognition 
of  his  connexion  with  Mo."  This  is  supported  by 
parallels,  and  in  that  case,  the  child  represents  humble 
believers  who  bear  Christ's  name.  But  perhaps  it 
means  simply  "  for  My  sake  "  (see  Montefiore). 

38-40.  The  Exorcist  who  Stood  Outside  the  Apos 
tolic  Succession. — -The  disciple  John  now  recalls  the 
case  of  one  who  effected  cures  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but 
did  not  join  His  followers.  If  historic,  this  incident 
reveals  the  freedom  with  which  the  disciples  brought 
their  questions  to  Jesus.  Its  historicity  has  been  chal 
lenged  on  the  ground  that  such  exorcisms  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  would  not  have  taken  place  in  His  lifetime. 
Loisy  regards  the  reference  to  receiving  little  ones  and 
the  lesson  of  tolerance  in  this  incident,  as  a  plea  for 
a  frank  recognition  of  Paul  by  the  original  apostles. 
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But  we  do  not  know  that  any  such  plea  would  have 
been  either  necessary  or  intelligible  when  the  gospel 
was  written.  Neither  37  nor  the  description  of  the 
exorcist  really  fits  the  position  of  Paul  and  his  relations 
with  the  Twelve.  No  Paulinist  would  defend  Paul 
by  claiming  that  ho  would  not  readily  speak  evil  of 
Christ  (39).  Nor  is  the  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in 
exorcism  during  His  lifetime  incredible,  if  Jesus 
exerted  the  influence  over  demons  which  Mk.  attributes 
to  Him. 

41-50.  41  is  the  complement  of  37,  but  it  also  con 
nects  with  the  verses  immediately  preceding.  The 
disciple  who  receives  a  child  for  Christ's  sake  is  richly 
rewarded.  Conversely,  not  only  a  spiritual  skirmisher 
like  John's  exorcist,  but  anyone  who  renders  the  least 
service  to  a  disciple  is  within  the  circle  of  blessing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  shakes  the  faith  of  a 
humble  believer  deserves  a  severe  punishment.  The 
following  verses  (43-48)  turn  from  offences  against 
others  to  offences  against  one's-self.  Jesus  urges  men 
to  make  the  hardest  sacrifices  to  avoid  fatal  temptations. 
RV  rightly  omits  44,46.  The  scene  of  corruption  in 
the  accursed  valley  of  Gehenna  (Jer.  731*)  is  described 
in  words  taken  from  the  last  verse  of  Isaiah.  The 
valley,  which  lies  to  the  south- v/est  of  Jerusalem,  had 
been  defiled  by  Moloch-worship  (p.  480).  In  Enoch 
(27i,  see  Charles's  note)  it  was  the  appointed  place 
of  punishment  for  apostate  Jews.  The  description 
implies  eternal  loss  rather  than  everlasting  torture. 

49l.  Detached  sayings,  which  suggest  first  that  every 
man  must  be  purified  by  fire  (?  persecution  or  the  last 
judgment)  though  not  all  must  be  punished  by  fire, 
and  second,  that  the  contribution  of  the  disciples  to 
the  her.Ai  of  the  world  depends  on  their  own  whole- 
someness.  The  need  of  harmony  among  the  disciples 
brings  us  back  to  the  starting-point  of  34. 

X.  1-12.  The  Question  Of  Divorce.— Mk.  represents 
Jesus  as  travelling  up  to  Jerusalem  through  Persea  (p. 
33)  and  not  through  Samaria.  Leaving  Capernaum,  Ho 
crosses  the  Jordan  and  resumes  His  public  ministry. 
Under  these  circumstances  some  Pharisees  come  to 
Him  with  their  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  divorce. 
They  tempt  Him  by  their  question,  seeking  either  to 
bring  Him  into  conflict  with  the  Law  or  to  embroil 
Him  with  Herod,  whose  conduct  He  must  condemn  as 
John  (lid.  The  former  reason  is  more  probable.  When 
Jesus  asks  His  questioners  for  the  verdict  of  Moses, 
they  naturally  appeal  to  Dt.  2iif.  This  law  Jesus  sets 
aside,  by  laying  down  a  far-reaching  principle  of  inter 
pretation  which  suggests  that  "  the  Mosaic  Law  was 
in  certain  oases  a  kind  of  second  best,"  and  by  citing 
from  Gen.  (127)  a  passage  emphasizing  the  Divine 
purpose  of  marriage.  Wellhausen  would  interpret  6 
thus  :  "  But  in  Genesis  Moses  wrote  '  Male  and  female 
created  He  them.'  "  "  Jesus  does  not  overthrow  Moses 
with  the  higher  authority  of  God,  but  Deuteronomy  with 
Genesis  "  (HNT).  He  corrects  Moses  by  Moses.  "  No 
where  does  Jesus  go  nearer  to  denying  the  absolute 
divinity,  permanence,  and  perfection  of  the  Law.  Yet 
one  can  see  that  he  was  not  himself  conscious  of 
doing  so  "  (Montefiore,  i.  238).  Paul  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  9  in  1  Cor.  7io.  In  this  discussion  Jesus 
condemned  "  the  dominant  Jewish  law  of  divorce." 
The  case  of  the  breaking  of  marriage  by  adultery  is 
not  directly  considered.  The  exception  introduced  in 
Mt.  19g  probably  interprets  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
aright.  This  passage  does  not  establish  the  absolute 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  differed  from  Shammai  in  regarding 
adultery  as  justifying  divorce.  The  additional  answer 
given  to  the  disciples  places  man  and  woman  on  an 


equality  of  right  and  responsibility.  Loisy  supposes  12 
to  be  due  to  Mk.,  who  is  thinking  of  Roman  society. 
But  the  saying  may  be  uttered  with  the  case  of 
Herodias  in  view.  (See  Allen's  defence  of  the  passage, 
summarised  in  Montefiore,  i.  241f.) 

X.  13-^16.  Jesus  Blesses  the  Children.— That  the 
more  original  form  of  this  story  is  given  by  Mk.  is 
clear  from  the  reference  to  the  annoyance  of  Jesus  at 
the  disciples'  action  (14)  and  from  the  naturalness  of  16. 
Jesus  does  not  simply  place  His  hands  on  the  children, 
He  puts  His  arms  round  them  and  blesses  them  much. 
The  verb  used  is  intensive,  and  far  removed  from  any 
official  benediction.  Jesus  welcomes  and  appreciates 
children,  not  simply  the  childlike.  It  would  be 
tempting  to  interchange  937  and  10i5,  but  there  is  no 
warrant  for  such  a  transference.  The  attitude  of 
Jesus  towards  children  is  not,  I  think,  paralleled 
either  in  NT  or  ancient  literature  (cf.  Burkitt,  The 
Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  2851  ;  "  Apart 
from  the  gospels,  I  cannot  find  that  early  Christian 
literature  exhibits  the  slightest  sympathy  towards  the 
young  "). 

X.  17-31.  The  Great  Refusal,  and  the  Obstacle  of 
Riches. — The  contrast  between  this  incident  and  that 
which  precedes  it  is  caught  by  Shakespeare,  Richard  II, 
V.  v.  lOf.  That  Mk.  designed  the  contrast  is  im 
probable.  The  incident  in  17-22  is  clearly  historic. 
The  unwillingness  of  Jesus  to  be  addressed  as  "  good," 
His  referring  the  seeker  after  eternal  life  back  to  the 
commandments,  and  the  keen  personal  interest  which 
the  questioner  aroused  in  Jesus  ("  Jesus  looking  on 
him  loved  him,"  a  phrase  peculiar  to  Mk.) — all  these 
traits  guarantee  the  historicity  and  originality  of  the 
story.  18  cannot  be  intended  to  lead  on  to  a  confes 
sion  of  Divinity  ;  it  is  rather  the  expression  of  that 
humility  which  was  part  of  the  moral  perfection  of 
Jesus.  The  insertion  of  the  words  "  Defraud  not "  is 
peculiar  to  Mk.,  and  perhaps  it  was  thought  to  be 
appropriate  to  a  rich  man  (cf.  Jas.  64).  The  counsel 
of  perfection  (21)  which  the  rich  man  rejects  must  not 
bo  generalised.  It  is  "a  test  of  obedience  and  faith 
which  the  Lord  saw  to  be  necessary  in  this  particular 
case  "  (Swete).  However,  this  man  was  not  to  be 
an  isolated  case.  The  influence  of  the  passage  on  St. 
Antony  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  well  known.  The 
addition  to  the  story  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
in  which  Jesus  upbraids  the  man  for  neglecting  the 
poor,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  story. 
In  23-31  Jesus  enforces  the  lesson  of  the  man's  sorrowful 
departure.  Wellhausen  adopts  mg.  in  24  and  would 
transpose  24  and  25.  This  is  attractive,  as  it  explains 
the  growing  astonishment  of  the  disciples,  if  Jesus 
first  declared  it  to  bo  difficult  for  the  rich  to  enter  the 
kingdom,  and  then  difficult  for  anyone  to  enter. 

The  paradox  of  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye  must 
not  be  weakened  by  supposing  the  camel  to  be  a  rope 
or  the  needle's  eye  to  be  a  gate.  Jesus  regards  the 
obstacles  between  men  and  the  kingdom  as  almost 
insurmountable,  but  He  knows  that  with  God's  help 
they  may  be  surmounted.  Peter  then  says  the 
disciples  have  carried  out  the  demand  made  by  Jesus 
on  the  rich  man.  The  saying  is  prompted  perhaps 
not  by  complacency,  but  by  the  desire  to  know  whether 
this  sacrifice  gives  them  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  In 
reply,  Jesus  assures  them  of  their  reward.  Perhaps 
with  Wellhausen  wo  should  put  a  full-stop  at  "  hundred 
fold  "  in  30.  This  may  end  the  original  utterance,  and, 
in  any  case,  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  reward  is 
to  be  realised  both  now  and  hereafter.  The  present 
reward  is  the  fellowship  of  tho  Christian  Church — only 
to  be  enjoyed  by  sharing  persecution.  If  Peter's 
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remark  were  self-congratulatory,  31  might  be  construed 
as  a  rebuke,  but  more  probably  it  means  that  "  many 
who  are  now  rich  and  prominent  shall  in  the  life  to 
come  be  last,  i.e..  excluded,  while  .  .  .  the  disciples 
who  have  L  lost '  all  on  earth,  shall  be  foremost  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God  "  (Montefiore).  Cf.  p.  6o5  and 
Mt.  5nf.* 

X.  32-34.  Jesus  Leads  the  Way  to  Jerusalem.— This 
paragraph  might  be  regarded  as  introducing  the  last 
section  of  the  gospel,  the  story  of  the  Passion.  The 
goal  of  the  journey  is  now  disclosed,  and  there  is  to 
bo  no  more  delay.  The  disciples  follow  in  amazement 
(cf.  9is)  and  in  fear.  Did  they  entertain  dim  fore 
bodings  of  death  (cf.  Jn.  Ili6),  or  were  they  simply 
overawed  by  the  strange  resolution  of  their  "Master'? 
The  third  and  most  detailed  prediction  of  the  end  is 
inserted  here  by  Mk.  It  lias  been  observed  that  each 
prediction  seems  independent  of  the  others.  Jesus 
might  be  making  His  first  utterance  in  each  case, 
and  the  disciples  do  not  grow  in  understanding.  This 
impression  may  bo  due  to  Mk.'s  lack  of  skill  as  a 
narrator.  His  view,  that  Jesus  more  than  once  fore 
told  the  Passion  and  that  the  disciples  could  not 
believe  it,  may  still  correspond  with  facts. 

X.  35-45.  the  Request  of  the  Sons  of  Zebedcs. 
The  Christian  Standard  of  Greatness. — In  spite  of 
anticipation  of  ill,  the  disciples  continued  to  hope  for 
a  kingdom  of  worldly  power,  and  to  dispute  "as  to 
their  places  in  such  a  kingdom.  Wellhausen  claims 
that  the  reference  to  glory  in  -57  is  apocalyptic  in 
character,  and  that  the  disciples  may  have  been 
expecting  a  brief  period  of  trial  before  tiie  final  splen 
dour,  it  so,  they  ha\e  some  dim  idea  that  the  cup 
and  the  baptism 1  mean  suffering.  They  claim  to  bo 
ready  for  it.  The  assurance  of  Jesus  that  they  shall 
share  His  cup  is  held  to  point  to  the  martyrdom'  of  the 
two  brothers.  Perhaps  it  strengthens  the  tradition  that 
John  was  martyred  early  in  the  Church's  history,  like 
James  (p.  7-.H  ;  also  Ac.  122*).  But  the  passage 'might 
have  been  retained  though  John  were  siill  alive.  Tho 
seats  of  honour  are  at  God's  disposal.  The  suggestion 
that  this  sentence  is  intended  to  leave  room  for  Paul 
to  take  the  highest  place  is  probably  mistaken.  In 
the  following  discussion  with  the  disciples,  we  have 
one  of  the  great  transmutations  of  values  wherein 
Jesus  dethroned  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon. 
The  last  phrase,  "  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  " 
has  been  attributed  to  the  evangelist  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  the  paraUel  in  Lk.  2226  stops  short  at 
this  phrase  ;  (2)  the  words  suggest  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  redemption,  and  may  be  derived  from  it ;  (3)  vicari 
ous  sacrifice  is  hero  an  unexpected  and  unnatural 
development  of  the  idea  of  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  actual  phrase  is  not  Pauline,  and  the  refer 
ence  to  "many"  is  best  interpreted  by  Is.  />3iif. 
(See  the  penetrating  discussion  in  Scott,  The  Kinqdom 
and  the  Messiah,  p.  221.)  If  Jesus  anticipated  His 
death  Ho  must  have  interpreted  it  as  service  and  as 
redemptive  service.  Paul  was  not  the  earliest  Paulinist. 

X.  46-52.  Blind  BartimaBus.— This  story  is  re 
markable  for  the  use  of  the  Messianic  title,  "  Son  of 
David,"  which  Jesus  does  not  reject.  Critics  have 
taken  this  as  evidence  that  the  reserve  about  the 
Messianic  claim  of  Jesus  was  no  longer  being  practised. 
But  the  blind  beggar  might  have  jumped  to  the  con 
clusion,  without  any  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  disciples,  and  his  use  of  the  term  would  not 


necessarily  exert  great  influence.  Certainly  from  now 
on  Jesus  does  not  enforce  silence  in  this  regard.  The 
appeal  of  the  beggar  is  not  rebuked  like  the  confession 
of  the  demoniacs.  The  name  Bartima3us  is  given 
only  in  Mk. 

XI.  1-10.  The  Triumphal  Entry.— This  incident 
.  Wellhausen  and  HNT  regard  as  opening  a  new  section 
of  the  gospel,  which  they  end  with  1837.  Jesus  is  now 
close  to  Jerusalem,  Bethphage  ("  house  of  young 
figs ")  being  apparently  between  Jerusalem  and 
Bethany  (?  ''  house  of  dates,"  so  Swete,  or  "  house  of 
unripe  fruit,"  EBi,  col.  548)  and  forming  one  of  the 
limits  of  the  Sabbatic  zone  round  Jerusalem.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  village,  Jesus  adopts  a  plan 
which  possessed  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
possess  Messianic  significance.  As  if  all  had  been 
arranged  beforehand,  two  disciples  are  sent  to  bring 
an  unused  colt  from  the  neighbouring  village.  Jesus 
knows  that  all  will  bo  ready  for  Him,  and  that  the 
assurance  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  colt  will  persuade 
the  owners  to  release'  it.  The  procession  formed  by 
the  disciples  and  casual  wayfarers,  Galilean  pilgrims 
perhaps,  follows  the  road  along  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
whore,  according  to  Zcch.  144,  Yahweh  would  appear, 


did  not  hail  Jesus  as  Messiah.  The  agreement  of  the 
evangelists  as  to  the  cry  of  the  multitude  does  not 

•Ktond  beyond  9,  which  may  constitute  the  original 
utterance.  It  is  based  on  Ps.  11826 — a  welcome  often 
addressed  to  those  who  came  up  for  the  Passover. 

iiosanna  (  =  "Save  now")  is  derived  from  the  same 
l-sahn.  Is  10  Mk.'s  expansion  ?  The  term  Hosaima 
seems  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  verse.  Mt.  22n 
also  suggests  that  the  crowd  did  not  regard  Jesus  as 
the  .Messiah.  Swete  attributes  Mk.  llio  to  some  few 
members  of  the  crowd.  All  hailed  the  prophet,  somo 
recognised  the  Christ. 

XI.  11-14.  The  Cursing  of  the  Fig-Tree.— Though  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  Jesus  spent  only  one  crowded 
week  in  Jerusalem,  Mk.  here  becomes  confidently 
precise  in  chronology,  and  ho  tells  the  story  of  the  fig- 
tree,  distinguishing  the  stages  in  it,  as  'if  he  were 
following  exact  recollections.  On  the  first  evening, 
Jesus  surveyed  the  Temple,  not  as  if  He  had  never 
seen  it  before,  but  to  determine  His  course  of  action. 
After  looking  round,  He  withdrew  to  Bethany.  The 
next  day  occurred  the  incident  of  the  fig-tree — a 
difficult  story,  absent  from  Lk.  One  is  tempted  to 
suppose  either  that  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
(Lk.  136-9*)  has  been  transformed  into  incident,  or, 
as  HNT  suggests,  that  the  story  grew  round  somo 
conspicuous  dead  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 
As  Mk.  relates  it,  it  does  not  read  even  as  an  acted 
parable,  symbolic  of  judgment  on  the  fruitlessness  of 
Judaism. 

XI.  15-19.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple.^Iesus 
now  follows  up  His  survey  of  the  Temple  with  an 
attempt  to  abolish  the  market  set  up  in  the  outermost 
court,  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  for  the  convenience  of 
Jews  who  had  to  purchase  sacrificial  victims  and  who 
wished  to  obtain  by  a  dear  exchange  the  half-shekel 
wherewith  to  pay  their  Temple-tax.1'  Mk.  alone  says 
(i(>)  that  Jesus  reinforced  the  standing  rule  against 
using  the  court  as  a  thoroughfare.  The  phrase  "  for 

1  [On  the  significance  of  this  incident  as  an  immediate  cause  of 
the  Crucifixion,  see  Lake,  The  Stewardship  of  Faith,  p.  39: 

Financial  interest  rather  than  theological  hatred  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  accusation  of  the  priests,  though  they  dressed  it  up 
in  a  partly  political,  partly  religious  form." — A.  J.'G.] 
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all  nations  "  in  the  quotation  from  I?,.  667  is  also 
found  only  in  Mk.  It  suggests  that  the  robbery  may 
have  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  sharp  practice  of 
the  money-changers  as  in  depriving  the  (Jen tiles  of  all 
their  share  in  the  Temple  and  its  worship.  To  the 
last,  tho  people  were  astonished  at  His  teaching  ;  it 
was  over  new  to  them.  The  nightly  withdrawal  of 
Jesus  from  tho  city  ensured  both  quiet  and  safety. 

XI.  20-25.  The  Power  of  Faith. — On  tho  third  day 
of  the  week,  Peter  draws  attention  to  tho  withered 
fig-tree,  and  Jesus  uses  it  to  illustrate  the  great  power 
of  faith.  The  teaching  does  not  seem  to  spring  very 
directly  out  of  tho  incident.  Tho  reference  to  re 
moving  mountains  is  rightly  interpreted  metaphori 
cally.  In  effect,  the  mountains  are  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  the  easy  access  of  man  to  the  holy  city  of 

\  God.     To  faith  these  obstacles  must  yield  (see  Swete). 

;Mk.  himself  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  power  of 
faith  is  dangerously  illustrated  by  the  withering  of 
the  fig-tree,  for  he  adds  a  sentence  (25)  about  the 
necessity  of  possessing  the  spirit  of  forgiveness. 
Faith  will  not  work  capricious  miracles.  "  Our  desires 
are  not  to  bo  the  measure  of  our  prayers,  unless  reason 
and  religion  be  the  rule  of  our  desires "  (Jeremy 
Taylor). "  The  phrase  "  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  "  occurs  here  only"  in  Mk.  It  seems  to  be  an 
echo  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — 26  has  been  added  to 
Mk.  from  Mt.  615. 

XI.  27-33.  First  Encounter  with  Religious  Leaders 
on  the  Question  of  Authority. — On  the  Tuesday,  an 
official  deputation  meets  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and 
asks  by  what  right  He  has  taken  upon  Himself  police 
duties  like  the  control  of  the  market.     Who  has  given 
Him   permission  to  clear  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
and  even  to  teach  in  the  Temple  ?     The  one  decisive 
question  which  Jesus  puts  in  reply  is  not  a  subtle 
evasion  of  an  attempt  to  trap  Him  into  a  Messianic 
confession.     The  nature  of  John's  authority  raised  a 
fundamental  issue  on  which  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees 
were  at  variance.     To  Jesus  John  was  a  man  sent 
from    God.     That    conviction    underlay    His    whole 
activity.     The  men  who  would  not  recognise  John  as 
a  prophet,  and  who  yet  had  not  the  moral  courage  to 
deny  his  authority,  could  not  understand  Jesus,  and 
deserved  no  direct  answer.     For  all  that,  the  question 
of  Jesus,  so  far  from  evading  theirs,  clearly  answered  it. 

XII.  1-12.  The    Parable    of    the    Vineyard.— The 
genuineness  of  this  parable  is  disputed — (1)  because  it 
is  allegorical  in  character  ;  (2)  because  it  reflects  a  later 
situation  and  assumes  Christ's  death ;   (3)  because  it 
embodies  an  open  claim  to  Messiahship  which  is  in 
consistent  with  tho  prudent  and  guarded  answers  of 
Jesus  to  questions  about  authority.     That  this  parable, 
unlike  most  others,  is  an  allegory,  does  not  render  it 
suspect  as  an  utterance  of  Jesus  (41-34*).     That  such 
a  parable  is  out  of  place  before  tho  death  of  Christ 
involves  the  dubious  assumption  that  Jesus  could  not 
have  viewed  His  death  as  marking  the  end  of  God's 
mercy  to  Israel.     While  the  Messianic  claim  is  more 
boldly  asserted  here  than  elsewhere,  yet  throughout 
this  section  of  the  gospel,  there  is  less  reticence  about 
the  Messiahship,  and  the  moral  of  the  parable  is  not 
explicitly    drawn — which    does    harmonise    with    tho 
prudence  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.     On  the  other  hand; 
if  a  later  composition,  the  story  is,  in  some  respects, 
strange.     Why  do  the  details  not  fit  the  Crucifixion., 
if  they  are  composed  after  the  event  (contrast  Mk.  12s 
with  Mt.  2139)  ?   and  why  is  there  no  allusion  to  the 
Resurrection  ?     (See  Burkitt,  Trans,  of  Third  Congress 
of  Religions,  ii.  3211)    The  opening  of  the  story  is 
based  on  Is.  5 if.,  while  the  words  of  the  husbandmen 


in  7  recall  Gen.  3720.  The  story  describes  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  implies  that  Jesus  felt  Himself  to  bo 
God's  last  appeal  to  His  people,  and  also  thought  their 
rejection  of  Him  would  issue  in  His  becoming  the 
foundation  of  a  new  community  which  should  inherit 
God's  kingdom.  The  quotation  in  lof.  is  from  Ps.  118 
221.  It  is  used  in  Ac.  4n  and  1  P.  24,7. 

XII.  13-17.  The  Question  of  Tribute. — Tho  Pharisees 
and  tho  Herodians  perhaps  represent  the  two  horns  of 
the  dilemma  by  which  they  try  to  catch  Jesus.  The 
Pharisees  leant  to  the  popular  view  which  chafed  at 
tribute,  and  which  found  its  extreme  expression  in  the 
Zealots  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  16).  The  Herodians 
probably  desired  the  status  quo  which  ensured  Herod's 
throne.  If  Jesus  says  it  is  lawful  to  pay  tribute,  the 
Pharisees  will  denounce  Him  to  the  people ;  if  Ho 
says  it  is  not  lawful,  tho  Herodians  will  denounce  Him 
to'  the  authorities.  The  flattering  address,  wliich 
shows  that  truth  may  be  spoken  in  flattery,  docs  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  question  is  a  trap,  not  a 
serious  inquiry.  Mk.  notes  a  dramatic  pause,  while 
the  questioners  fetch  a  denarius  to  show  to  Jesus. 
Of  the  final  answer  of  Jesus,  Lord  Acton  says,  "  Those 
words  .  .  .  gave  to  tho  civil  power,  under  the  pro 
tection  of  conscience,  a  sacredness  it  had  never 
enjoyed  and  bounds  it  had  never  acknowledged  :  and 
they  were  the  repudiation  of  absolutism  and  the 
inauguration  of  freedom."  That  this  was  the  intent 
of  the  utterance  may  be  doubted  (see  views  of  Loisy 
and  Wcllhausen,  in  Montefiore,  i.  281).  That  the 
words  as  usually  interpreted  have  exerted  some  such 
influence  is  undeniable. 

XII.  18-27.  The  Question  of  the  Resurrection-Life. — 
The  Pharisees  having  withdrawn  in  confusion,  tho 
Sadducces  (mentioned  here  only  in  Mk.,  cf.  pp.  619L, 
624,  637)  bring  forward  a  scholastic  problem  de 
signed  to  show  that  the  strict  carrying  out  of  the 
Levirate  law  (p.  109,  Dt.  25s-io*,  Bu.  1 11-13*) 
would  produce  an  absurd  situation  in  a  future 
life,  and  therefore  the  Law  does  not  contemplate  a 
resurrection.  Jesus  answers  that  they  have  not  under 
stood  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God  which 
raises  men  to  a  life  of  a  different  order  from  the 
present.  Tho  resurrection-life  of  the  just  needs  not 
to  be  continued  by  marriage.  They  are  like  tho  angels 

a  comparison  which  trenches  on  another  Sadduccan 

denial ;  for  the  Sadducees  did  not  believe  in 
angels  (Ac.  238).  The  argument  from  Ex.  36  em- 
bodies  a  somewhat  Rabbinic  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  but  it  rests  on  the  feeling  "  which  does  not 
allow  the  faithful  to  admit  that  a  good  God  ceases, 
through  the  death  of  those  who  have  served  and  loved 
Him,  to  be  their  God,  or  that  He  abandons  them  to 
nothingness.  Those  who  have  lived  for  God  can 
never  bo  dead  for  Him  "  (Loisy).  It  used  to  be  sup 
posed  that  Jesus  argues  here  from  a  passage  in  the 
Pentateuch  in  order  to  impress  the  Sadducees,  but  the 
idea  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Sadducees  recognised  the 
Pentateuch  only  as  Scripture,  is  now  abandoned 
(HNT). 

XII.  28-34.  The  Greatest  Commandment.— This 
further  question  does  not  seem  to  be  put  in  a  spirit 
of  hostility.  The  scribe  may  have  been  a  Pharisee  who 
admired  the  answer  Jesus  had  given  to  tho  Sadducees. 
There  was  no  real  doubt  as  to  the  greater  command 
ment.  The  Shema  (Dt.  64!)  was  repeated  daily  by 
the  Jews.  It  was  the  foundation-text  of  their  mono 
theism,  which  was  "  not  a  speculative  theory  but  a  prac 
tical  conviction  "  (pp.  618f.).  Jesus  adds  to  it  Lev.  19i3. 
Love  to  God  finds  its  only  adequate  fulfilment  in  lova 
to  one's  neighbour.  God's  worship  lies  in  social  duty. 
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Love  to  one's  neighbour  must  be  rooted  in  love  oi 
God.  Wellhausen  says,  "  the  combination  was  first 
Affected  in  this  way  by  Jesus  "  ;  this  is  not  certain, 
and,  at  any  rate,  "  in  this  Jesus  stood  in  complete 
and  conscious  agreement  with  Pharisaism  "  (Schlatter, 
Das  Wort  Jcsu,  p.  221).  The  commendation  which 
Jesus  gives  to  the  scribe  implies  a  kingdom  already 
present.  Loisy  regards  this  story  as  an  explanation 
of  Lk.  1025-28.  He  considers  the  repetition  of  the 
answer  to  the  question  clumsy.  But  surely  it  is 
effective  and  original  story-telling.  Loisy  also  sug 
gests  with  more  justification  that  the  fear  to  ask  Jesus 
further  questions  would  come  more  appropriately  after 
the  preceding  story.  There  was  nothing  to  frighten 
men  in  the  scribe's  experience. 

XII.  35-37.  Is  Messiah  David's  Son  '/—Jesus  now 
asks  His  hearers  a  question.  The  exact  purpose  and 
significance  of  the  question  are  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  apparently  Jesus  held  that  the  Messiah  (who  is 
Himself)  does  not  depend  on  Davidic  descent  for  His 
authority.  He  is  more  than  the  heir  of  David's  glory. 
This  implies  either  that  Jesus  did  not  claim  to  be  of 
the  house  of  David  or  else  that  He  set  little  value  on 
this  connexion.  The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  HOi,  and 
the  argument  assumes  that  David  wrote  this  psalm. 
This  attribution  was  traditional,  and  was  '•  accepted 
by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  on  the  authority  of  the 
recognised  guardians  of  the  canon  "  (Swete).  Jesus 
starts  from  the  scholarship  current  in  His  day.  His 
use  of  that  scholarship  does  not  bind  His  followers 
to  its  acceptance  to-day. 

XII.  38-40.  A  Warning  Against  the  Scribes.— These 
verses  read  like  a  summary  of  or  a  fragment  from  the 
longer  discourse  in  Q.  The  reference  to  widows'  houses 
is  found  only  in  Mk.  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  Did 
they  take  rich  fees  for  pious  services,  or  press  the 
rights  of  creditors  against  widows  harshly  ?  Alike 
their  social  ambitions  and  their  impoverishing  of 
widows  turn  their  prayers  into  pretence.  These 
criticisms  seem  rather  sweeping  if  aimed  at  a  class. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  without  the  actual  context 
and  without  fuller  knowledge  of  Jesus'  contemporaries. 

XII.  41-44.  The  Widow's  Mites.— After  teaching  in 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  Jesus  sat  down  near  to  the 
treasury  in   the  court  of  the  women.     He    watched 
those  who  came  to  contribute.     "  As  (a  poor  widow) 
brought  her  last  coin  as  an  offering  to  God,  she  received 
high  praise  from  Jesus  ;  we  do  not  hear  that  He  ended 
her  poverty.     A  love  which  can  give  up  all,  ranked 
in  His  eyes  as  the  highest   wealth  a  man  can  win  " 
(Schlatter).     Jesus  admired  both  the  generosity  and 
the  faith  of  the  woman.     Trusting  God,  she  could 
surrender   all   she   had.     Jesus    pronounced    poverty 
blessed  in  so  far  as  the  poor  stand  always  nearer  to 
genuine  sacrifice  than  the  rich,  who  may  give  largely 
of  their  superfluity,  i.e.  of  that  which  costs  them  little. 

42.  mitas:  p.  117. 

XIII.  1-37.  The  Eschatological  Discourse.— The  first 
two  verses  contain  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  fall 
of    Jerusalem.     To    the   Jews,    such    an    anticipation 
would  seem  blasphemous  (cf.  Ac.  614).     The  discourse 
that  follows  does  not  explicitly  develop  this  prophecy. 
For  "  the  abomination  of  desolation  "  (14)  is  only  a 
vague   reference  to   the   laying   waste   of  Jerusalem, 
though  it  does  foreshadow  some  signal  profanation  of 
the  Temple.    (The  phrase  comes  from  Dan.  927,  llsi*, 
and  means  a  profanation  that  provokes  horror  ;  cf.  also' 
1   Mac.   154,  67.)      The  subject  of  this,  the  longest 
speech  attributed  to  Jesud  in  Mk.,  is  the  signs  of  the 
end,  rather  than  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  though  the 
end  of  the  age"  ami  the  ^es'truc'tlon  of  tlie  city  would 


be  closely  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  evangelist. 
Three  stages  are  indicated.  There  is  first  (5-13)  a 
period  of  wars  and  natural  calamities.  During  it  the 
Christians  must  expect  and  face  persecution.  This  is 
followed  (14-23)  by  the  great  tribulation,  itself  heralded 
by  the  insult  to  the  Temple.  TTiis  tribulation  will 
come  suddenly  and  affect  the  whole  country-side  o.f 
Judcea.  At  both  stages,  false  prophets  and  false 
Christs  will  arise  and  deceive  many.  Even  this  is  not 
the  end.  After  that  tribulation,  the  powers  of  nature- 
shall  be  shaken,  and  the  Son  of  Man  will  appear  (24-27). 
The  conclusion  of  the  chapter  enforces  the  duty  of 
watchfulness,  on  the  double  ground  that  the  end  is 
near,  and  yet  that  the  precise  hour  is  incalculable 
(28-37). 

That  the  discourse  is  composite  appears  from  the 
parallels  (see  notes)  in  Lk.  and  Mt.  In  particular,  15! 
is  given  in  a  better  context  in  Lk.  17s  if.  and  is  not 
reproduced  in  Lk.  2l2i.  The  genuineness  of  the 
discourse  as  an  utterance  of  Jesus,  has  been  disputed 
on  the  following  grounds  :  (a)  The  setting  forth  of 
signs  of  the  end  is  inconsistent  with  the  reply  of 
Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  in  Lk.  l?2of.  Similarly,  the 
distinguishing  of  preparatory  stages  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  suddenness  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Lucan  passage,  nor  with  the  general  tone  of  Mk. 
1832-37.  (b)  These  signs  of  the  end  are  customary 
features  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  (p.  432).  The  belief 
in  a  great  tribulation  heralding  the  Messiah  is 
Rabbinic.  The  Rabbis  had  their  doctrine  of  the 
woes,  or  birthpangs  (8)  of  Messiah.  The  character 
istics  of  each  stage  are  based  on  OT  passages  ;  with 
12  cf.  Mi.  7e,  with  19  cf.  Jl.  22  and  Dan.  12i,  and 
with  24!  cf.  Is.  13io,  2423,  Ezek.  827.  (c)  The  whole 
discourse  deals  with  questions  raised  by  the  later 
experience  of  the  Church  (so  Loisy,  pp.  3671).  It  has, 
therefore,  been  suggested  that  a  Jewish  apocalypse, 
which  may  be  held  to  have  included  7!,  12,  14,  17-22, 
24-27,  30,  has  been^  edited,  together  with  genuine 
utterances  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  Christians  about  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
Crucifixion,  when  they  were  perplexed  by  the  delay 
of  the  appearing  of  their  Lord._  The  parenthesis  to 
the  reader  in  14,  if  it  is  not  a  later  gloss,  suggests  that 
a  writing  of  some  kind,  not  a  report  of  a  speech,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  chapter.  This  hypothesis  removes 
many  difficulties,  e.g.  the  problem  of  reconciling  30 
and  32.  But  we  do  not  know  how  far  Jesus 
entered  into  detail  as  to  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
end.  The  prediction  of  Jerusalem's  fall,  the  anticipa 
tion  of  disaster  and  tribulation  for  His  own  people,  the 
warning  against  anxiety  whether  in  the  presence  of 
war  or  of  persecution,  the  exhortation  of  watchfulness, 
clearly  come  from  Jesus  Himself. 

32.  This  is  one  of  Schmiedel's  "  pillar-passages " 
(EBi.,  col.  1881).  A  passage  admitting  a  limit  to 
Christ's  knowledge  must  be  trustworthy  history, 
according  to  Schmiedel.  Certainly  later  commen 
tators  found  the  verse  difficult.  Some  Fathers 
identify  the  Son  with  the  Church.  But  Dalman  holds 
that  the  absolute  use  of  the  terms,  "  the  Son  "  and 
"  the  Father,"  unique  in  Mk.,  point  to  the  influence 
of  later  theology  at  least  on  the  wording  of  the  saying 
(Words  of  Jesus,  p.  194).  Whatever  the  original  form 
of  the  saying,  it  belongs  with  Mk.  1040.  [The  position 
in  the  climax  accorded  to  the  Son,  above  the  angels, 
is  specially  noteworthy. — A.  S.  P.] 

XIV.  1-2.  The  Decision  of  the  Chief  Priests.— Two 
days  before  the  Passover,  i.e.  on  Wednesday,  if  the 
feast  day  began  on  Friday  at  even,  the  religious  leaders 
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resolve  to  destroy  Jesus,  if  possible  beioro  the  feast 
begins.  This  decision  explains  tho  hasto  which  marks 
the  closing  scenes.  It  also  gives  tho  preference  to 
John's  view  that  tho  Last  Supper  was  not  held  on  the 
Passover  night,  but  on  the  night  before  (pp.  653,  743. 
1  Cor.  576*). — 1.  The  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread 
followed  tho  Passover  (pp.  102f.).  For  the  coupling  of 
tho  two  cf.  2  Ch.  35i/. 

XIV.  3-9.  The  Anointing  of  Jesus. — Lk.  records  a 
parallel  incident  (not  an  alternative  version  of  the  same 
Btory)  earlier  in  tho  lifo  of  Jesus.  Jn.  (12i)  places 
the  event  six  days  before  tho  Passover.  This  change 
may  bo  motived  by  symbolism,  as  tho  Paschal  lamb 
was  chosen  on  10th  of  Nisan.  But  Mk.'s  date  is  not 
indisputable.  He  inserts  the  story  hero  as  a  prepara 
tion  for  the  death  of  Christ  (seo  especially  8).  Tho 
alabaster  vessel  and  its  contents  are  alike  precious. 
The  woman  makes  her  last  use  of  both.  She  breaks 
the  cruse,  perhaps  in  honour  of  the  guest.  Rcnan 
seems  to  have  found  such  a  custom  in  the  East  (seo 
Sweto).  Or  it  may  be,  that  another  practice  of  tho 
Hellenistic  ago  has  suggested  this  detail.  "  In  anoint 
ing  the  dead,  it  was  usual  to  break  tho  flask  and  lay 
it  in  the  coffin  "  (HNT).  More  simply  we  may  suppose 
that  tho  woman,  in  her  eagerness,  could  not  wait  to 
open  tho  vessel.  [The  breaking  of  the  vase  may  have 
its  ultimate  root  in  the  well-known  custom  of  breaking 
what  has  been  used  by  a  sacred  person,  in  order  that 
tho  sanctity  thus  communicated  to  it  may  not  prove 
dangerous  to  any  one  who  might  use  it  hereafter. 
Plates  used  for  tho  meals  of  a  sacred  person  are,  in 
harmony  with  this  taboo,  frequently  destroyed  (p. 
200,  Lev.  624-30*).  Or  in  view  of  tho  custom  men 
tioned  in  HNT,  the  breaking  of  the  vessel  may  symbolise 
the  death  of  tho  body  (cf.  8). — A.  S.  P.]  Jesus  defends 
this  seeming  waste.  Immediate  social  utility  is  not 
tho  final  guide  to  devotion.  The  woman  seized  a 
unique  opportunity.  The  chance  of  serving  Christ 
in  the  poor  would  continue  and  is  likely  to  continue. 

3.  Simon,  not  otherwise  known. — spikenard :  note 
mg.  There  is  little  support  for  rendering  liquid  nard. 
[Fritzsche  has  argued  strongly  for  the  rendering 
"  drinkable,"  since  ointments  were  drunk  mixed  with 
wine.  But  "genuine"  is  much  more  probable.  Or 
pistikes  may  be  equivalent  to  pislakes  and  refer  to  tho 
Pistacia  Terebinthus,  the  resin  of  which,  with  other 
sweet  scents,  was  mixed  with  oil  of  nard.  See  EBi., 
4750L — A.  S.  P.] — 8f.  is  assumed  to  be  unhistorical 
by  many  scholars.  But  the  foreboding  of  death  might 
have  taken  the  form  of  8,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
special  reason  for  adding  9  unless  it  were  a  genuine 
saying. 

XIV.  lOf.  The  Betrayal. — Judas  helps  the  chief 
priests  in  the  way  they  need.  He  undertakes  to  hand 
over  Jesus  quietly,  without  attracting  the  crowd. 
Schweitzer  supposes  Judas  to  have  betrayed  the 
Messianic  secret  which  gave  the  chief  priest  confidence 
to  put  his  question  in  62.  But  no  such  betrayal  was 
necessary.  Judas  explained  the  time  when,  and  the 
place  where,  Jesus  could  most  conveniently  be  arrested. 
Mk.  gives  no  hint  as  to  his  motive. 

XIV.  12-16.  Preparation  for  the  Last  Supper.— Mk. 
regards  tho  last  supper  as  the  Passover ;  contrast 
Jn.  132Q,  1828,  19i4.  In  this  incident  Jesus  shows  "  a 
supernatural  knowledge  of  circumstances  as  yet  un 
realised,"  as  in  tho  case  of  the  triumphal  entry 
(Mk.  11  if. ).  But  is  it  not  possible  that  here  we  have 
some  pre-arrangement  intended  to  baffle  Judas  and 
the  chief  priests  ?  The  room,  at  any  rate,  is  ready, 
furnished  with  carpets  and  couches. 
XIV.  17-21.  Jesus  Reveals  the  Treachery  of  Judas. — 


The  other  evangelists  regard  Judas  as  present  at  this 
meal.  Mk.  implies  it,  but  does  not  explicitly  state  it. 
The  reference  to  the  Twelve  in  17  may  be  simply 
conventional  (cf.  1  Cor.  15s).  "  He  that  eateth  with 
mo  "  (18)  may  not  point  to  the  immediate  feast,  but 
to  Ps.  419  (HNT),  and  20  may  simply  strengthen  this. 
Mk.  does  not  describe  an  actual  discovery  of  Judas, 
nor  indicate  how  Judas  departed,  if  he  was  present. 
With  21  cf.  942. — 18.  as  they  reclined  (mg.):  it  was 
no  longer  the  custom  to  stand  at  the  Passover. 

XIV.  22-25.  The  Bread  and  the  Wine.— After  the 
eating  of  the  lamb,  the  householder  broke  bread  and 
distributed  it,  and  then  sent  round  the  cup  of  blessing. 
Jesus  seems  to  have  invested  this  part  of  the  meal 
with  special  significance.  He  associates  it  with  His 
approaching  death,  He  links  the  thought  of  His  death 
with  an  act  of  communion  which  binds  the  disciple- 
band  together.  He  couples  His  sacrifice  with  the  new 
covenant  which  is  to  bring  men  forgiveness  and  direct 
knowledge  of  God  (cf.  Jer.  3131-34*),  and  with  the 
hope  of  that  day  when  Ho  will  drink  a  new  kind  of 
wino  with  His  own  in  God's  kingdom.  "  Newness  " 
is  characteristic  of  the  kingdom. 

XIV.  26-31.  On  the  Way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
Jesus  Foretells  the  Failure  of  the  Disciples. — Having 
concluded  the  feast  by  singing  the  second  half  of  the 
Hallel  (Pss.  115—118),  Jesus  and  His  disciples  go  out 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jesus  warns  His  disciples 
that  they  will  desert  and  deny  Him.  The  warning  is 
associated  with  Zech.  137 — perhaps  due  to  later  re 
flection. 

30.  Tho  reference  to  the  second  cockcrow  is 
peculiar  to  Mk.  Tho  detail  has  also  been  disputed 
on  the  ground  that  cocks  were  forbidden  to  be  kept 
in  Jerusalem.  This  is  not  a  serious  difficulty.  Mk. 
may  have  misunderstood  a  simple  reference  to  cock 
crow,  a  term  well-established  in  popular  reckoning  of 
time  (cf.  1335).  Also  the  prohibition  may  not  have 
been  effective. — 31.  The  vigour  of  Peter's  protest  ia 
emphasized  in  Mk. 

XIV.  32-42.  Gethsemane. — On  the  other  side  of  the 
brook  Kidron,  in  a  garden  called  Gethsemane  (  =  oil- 
press)  Jesus  took  the  three  most  intimate  disciples 
aside  to  help  Him  bear  the  burden  of  surrender.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  they  were  not  physically  close 
enough  to  Jesus  to  hear  the  words  of  His  prayer. 
Then,  later,  they  must  have  been  spiritually  close 
enough  to  interpret  the  scene  aright.  Mk.  uses  a 
forcible  phrase  in  33.  Jesus  began  to  be  "  full  of 
terror  and  distress  "  (Weymouth).  Tho  second  verb 
implies  perplexity.  R6viUe  holds  that  the  last  part 
of  38  "  was  obviously  spoken  by  Jesus  of  Himself, 
and  did  not  merely  refer  to  the  sleeping  condition  of 
the  disciples."  The  words  describe  "  the  torments 
He  was  enduring."  Perhaps  tho  boldest  interpreta 
tion  of  Gethsemano  is  given,  in  Heb.  67—10.  Phil.  2s 
may  also  refer  to  it.  The  disciple  who  was  ready  to 
die  with  Jesus  is  unable  to  watch  with  Him  one  hour. 
The  closest  companions  of  Jesus  cannot  share  His 
inner  travail.  Neither  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration 
nor  in  the  garden  do  they  know  what  to  answer  (cf.  40 
with  96 ;  Renclel  Harris,  Memoranda  Sacra,  p.  92). 

37.  The  name  Simon  has  not  been  used  since 
3i6.  Is  this  significant? — 41.  it  is  enough:  HNT 
and  Wellhausen  say,  "  Enough  of  sleep."  De 
Zwaan  has  discovered  that  the  word  is  often  used  in 
papyri  on  receipt-forms.  It  may  then  refer  to  Judas. 
"  He  has  received  "  (the  bribe).  He  has  succumbed 
to  the  temptation.  This  is  attractive  (Exp.  1905, 
p.  459f.,  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary,  pp.  57f.). 

XIV.    43-50.    The    Arrest. — Judas,    familiar    with 
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Gethsemane,  now  comes  with  a  band  hastily  armed 
with  clubs  and  short  swords  such  as  private  persons 
carried.  They  come  as  if  expecting  resistance,  and 
one  of  them  loses  an  ear  (there  is  no  miracle  of  healing 
in  Mk.  at  thin  point).  They  treat  Jesus  as  a  bandit. 
A  bandit  will  bo  preferred  to  Jesus  by  the  crowd,  when 
the  choice  is  offered  to  them.  The  agreed  sign  by 
which  Jesus  is  to  be  betrayed  is  the  kiss  with  which 
the  pupil  used  to  salute  his  Rabbi. — 49.  I  was  daily 
with  you  in  the  temple :  Mk.  has  only  told  us  of  three 
days.  A  longer  ministry  in  Jerusalem  seems  implied. 

XIV.  51  f.  The  Young  Man  who  Fled  Naked.— A 
curious  liltle  incident  peculiar  to  Mk.  Is  it  a  popular 
addition  to  the  story,  recalling  Gen.  39i2  (so  HNT), 
or  i.s  it  a  fulfilment  of  Am.  2i6  (so  Loisy)  ?  It  is  more 
naturally  interpreted  as  a  personal  experience  of  the 
evangelist,  as  his  signature  to  his  portrait  of  Jesus. 

XIV.  53-65.  The  Trial  before  the  Sanhedrin.— This 
trial  is  irregular  in  many  ways.  It  was  unlawful  to 
hold  such  a  trial  at  night.  It  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
historical  (Moiiteiioro,  i.  3451'.).  Mk.  speaks  of  the 
Saiihednn  meeting  and  of  all  condemning  Jesus 
(55,6.]).  This  is  his  customary  popular  exaggeration, 
prompted  here  by  desire  to  throw  the  guilt  on  all  the 
religious  leaders  of  Judaism  (c.f.  15i).  The  trial  is 
really  a  preliminary  investigation — a  search  for  a 
charge  on  which  Jesus  may  be  condemned  and  handed 
over  to  Pilate.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Sanhedrin 
had  lost  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  but  under 
the  circumstances,  the  leaders  desired  to  thrust  the 
responsibility  for  the  death-sentence  on  to  Pilate. 
Wellhausen  thinks  the  first  line  of  testimony,  the  saying 
of  Jesus  against  the  Temple,  was  the  true  founda 
tion  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (rf.  13:*).  To 
claim  to  be  Messiah  was  not  blasphemy.  Montefiore 
rightly  comments  :  "  Though  the  prediction  about  the 
Temple  may  have  been  nearer  blasphemy  than  the 
claim  to  be  Messiah,  still  ...  it  was  not  technically 
blasphemy  .  .  .  and  if  '  blasphemy  '  could  have  been 
stretched  to  suit  one  offence,  it  could  also  have  been 
stretched  to  suit  the  other  "  (i.  350).  Jesus  died  for 
claiming  to  be  king  of  the  Jews,  and  He  died  in  the 
confidence  of  His  ultimate  triumph. — 60.  For  the 
silence  of  Jesus,  r/.  Is.  537. — 65.  This  scene  seems  to  be 
reflected  in  1  1'.  1'jo  .:  3.  Some  trace  it  to  OT  influence  ; 
see  Mi.  5i  (1W),  Is.  506,  53s. 

XIV.  66-72.  Peter's  Denial.— Peter  had  followed  into 
the  inner  court  of  the  chief  priest's  palace  (54).     Here 
ho   is   challenged   by   a   maid-servant.      He   denies   al! 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  her  meaning.     The 
redundancy  of  the  sentence  befits  his  embarrassment. 
Later,  in  the  porch  that  gave  access  to  the  courtyard, 
the  maid  repeats  her  challenge.     Peter  denies  again. 
The   third   denial   is   accompanied   with   oaths.     Mk. 
retains  his  second  cock-crow. 

72.  The  word  rendered  "  when  he  thought  thereon  " 
is  obscure.  It  may  also  mean  "  answering."  Peter 
recalled  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  his  tears  were  his 
answer  (see  Swete).  fj.  H.  Moulton  points  out  that 
the  verb  is  found  in  the  papyri  in  the  sense  "to  set 
about  "  doing  a  thing.  So  hero  "  he  set  to  and  wept," 
which  is  practically  equivalent  to  RV.  See  also  Allen's 
note,— A.  S.  P.] 

XV.  1-15.  Jesus  before  Pilate. — A  second  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrin  held  in  the  daylight  regularizes  the 
condemnation  arrived  at  overnight.     They  now  take 
Jesus  to  Pilate  (governor  of  Judaea,  A.D.  26-36,  see 
p.  653)  who  was  in  Jerusalem    during   the  Passover. 
The    narrative    is    clearly    incomplete.      No    formal 
accusation  by   the   Sanhedrin   is   recorded.      Pilate's 
conduct  throughout  is  not  characteristic  of  the  man 


of  ruthless  cruelty,  revealed  in  Philo,  and  in  Lk.  I3i. 
The  description  of  his  part  is,  therefore,  doubted  by 
some,  who  say  it  is  determined  by  Mk.'s  desire  to 
make  the  Jews  entirely  responsible.  The  crowd  calls 
out  "  Crucify  "  ;  Pilate  hardly  pronounces  the  sentence. 
Indeed  Pilate  recognised  the  innocence  of  Jesus  and 
the  harmlessness  of  His  followers.  But  Pilate  may 
have  been  impressed  by  Jesus,  and  his  conduct  might 
be  determined  by  a  wish  to  play  with  the  Jewish  rulers. 
This  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  know 
of  him. 

6.  The  custom  of  releasing  a  prisoner  is  not  otherwise 
attested  (Jn.  1839*).  It  may  have  been  a  practice 
adopted  by  Pilate. — 7.  Barabbas  (  =  "son  of  the 
teacher,"  probably)  was  a  fairly  common  name  (Mt. 
27i6f.*). — 10.  Pilate  rightly  perceived  that  the  priests 
were  mainly  responsible.- — 13.  Scourging  usually  pre 
ceded  crucifixion  (cf.  Joscphus,  Wars,  II,  xiv.  9). 

XV.  16-20.  The  Soldiers  Mock  Jesus.—"  This  narra 
tive  in  its  brief  intensity  is  very  poignant."  Some 
scholars  suggest  that  Jesus  is  treated  like  the  central 
figure  in  a  scene  from  a  mime  (was  there  a  popular  play, 
The  King  with  the  Crown  of  Thorn  '!).  Others  detect  a 
resemblance  to  the  mocking  of  tho  human  sacrificial 
victim  in  the  .Persian  Sac;ea  or  other  Oriental  festival. 
But  the  accusation  against  Jesus  would  prompt  the 
mockery.  He  has  claimed  to  be  king.  He  shall  wear 
a  triumphal  crown  like  C;esar"s.  It  shall  be  made  of 
thorns. — 16.  The  praitorium  seems  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  governor  and  his  bodyguard.  It  was  probably 
the  fortress  Antonia  on  the  north-west  of  the  Temple 
precinct  (see  Swete). 

XV.  21-32.  The  Crucifixion.— Usually  the  criminal 
himself  carried  his  cross  (i.e.  the  cross-bar,  probably 
not  the  upright).  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  exhausted 
by  tho  scourging  and  by  His  own  sorrow.  Simon  of 
Cyrcno  was  forced  into  His  service.  The  reference  to 
Simon's  children  is  pointless  unless  they  were  known 
to  Mk.'s  readers  (HNT).  Rufua  is  mentioned  hi 
Rom.  1613  and  Alexander  in  Ac.  1933,  1  Tim.  Iso 
(but  they  are  not  necessarily  the  same  men  as  those 
to  whom  Mk.  refers).  Tho  drugged  wine  used  to  be 
offered  by  Jewish  ladies.  They  mixed  frankincense 
(Jer.  620*)  with  the  wine,  not  myrrh,  which  was  not 
soporific.  Jesus  meets  death  with  senses  undulled. 
The  clothing  of  the  crucified  one  was  the  perquisite 
of  the  soldiers.  The  casting  of  lots  recalls  Ps.  22 18. 
The  affixing  of  a  tablet  to  publish  the  ground  oi 
punishment  was  not  unusual.  The  railings  of  the 
spectators  reproduce  the  charges  against  Him,  especi 
ally  29,  32.  Unconsciously,  they  disclose  His  glory, 
"  He  saved  others."  General  Booth  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "They  would  have  behoved  in  Him,  had 
He  come  down  ;  we  believe  in  Him  because  He  stayed 
up." — 25.  the  third  hour:  i.e.  9  A.M.  Jn.  19i4*  cannot 
easily  be  harmonised  with  this  note  of  time.  The 
reticence  of  this  verse  and  indeed  of  the  whole  story 
is  remarkable. 

XV.  33-41.  The  Death  of  Jesus.— At  the  sixth  hour 
(12  noon)  there  was  a  preternatural  gloom  over  Judsea 
(reject  RVm  "  earth ").  This  was  not  an  eclipse, 
which  could  not  occur  at  full  moon.  Either  the  sun 
was  actually  clouded  at  the  time,  or  the  incident  is 
suggested  by  such  a  passage  as  Am.  89  or  by  the  belief 
that  nature  mourns  heroes  (see  Plutarch,  Pelop.  295a). 
When  the  darkness  had  lasted  for  three  hours;  Jesus 
uttered  the  one  word  from  the  Cross  recorded  in  Mk. 
and  Mt.  If  spoken  in  Aramaic  "  Eloi,  Eloi,"  the  mis 
understanding  that  follows  is  strange.  The  Heb.  Eli, 
Eli  might  be  so  misunderstood.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  significance  of  this  strange  and  seemingly  desolate 
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cry.  The  words  come  from  Ps.  22i.  "  Strange  to 
think  that  is  the  cry  of  the  feeling  of  Jeans.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  say  that  there,  as  in  a  supreme 
instance,  is  measured  the  distance  between  feeling 
and  fact.  So  Ho  felt ;  and  yet  mankind  has  been  of 
another  mind,  that  there,  more  than  in  all  else  that 
He  was  or  did,  there  was  God  "  (Glover).  The  offer  of 
vinegar  (cf.  Ku.  214)  may  be  an  act  of  kindness.  The 
waiting  for  Elijah  is  mockery,  or  curiosity.  Alter  six 
hours'  torture  Jesus  died,  with  one  more  inarticulate 
cry.  The  rent  veil  of  the  Temple  symbolises  the  effect 
of  His  death  (c.f.  Heb.  lOigf.).  The  manner  of  His 
death — the  strength  of  His  cries  and  the  suddenness  of 
the  end — convinced  the  centurion  that  Ho  was  more 
than  man.  "  The  captain  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
gospel  as  the  tvpe  and  forerunner  of  the  countless  bands 
of  heathen  who  have  been  won  over  to  the  message 
of  the  crucified  One  "  (J.  Weiss).  The  evangelist  then 
mentions  some  of  the  women  who  watched  afar  off 
and  to  whom  he  may  have  owed  some  of  his  informa 
tion.  The  loyalty  of  the  women  surpassed  that  of 
the  disciples.  Mary  of  Magdala  (p.  29)  must  not  be 
identified  with  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  mentioned 
in  Lk.  737.  Salome  is  described  in  Mt.  2756  as  mother 
of  tho  sons  of  Zebcdee. 

XV.  42^7.  The  Burial  of  Jesus.— Dt.  2123  enjoined 
tho    burial   of    dead    criminals    before    nightfall    (cf. 
Joscphus,  Wars,  IV,  v.  2).      Tho  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
being  tho  preparation  for  tho  Sabbath,  i.e.  Friday,  tho 
carrying  out   of  the   law  was  doubly  desirable.      It 
required  courage  to  approach  Pilate,  but  Joseph  of 
Arimathrea  enjoyed  sufficient   distinction  to  venture. 
Pilate  granted  him  the  corpse  (the  brutal  technical  word 
is  used).     Joseph  hastily  placed  tho  body  in  a  rock- 
tomb,  the  characteristic  mode  of  burial  at  that  time 
and  place.     The  stone  which  covered  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb  was  a  protection  against  wild  beasts  and 
thieves  (Menzies).     The  women  marked  the  spot  and 
prepared  to  render  the  last  offices  of  love. 

XVI.  1-8.  The  Women  Find  the  Tomb  Empty. — The 
true  gospel  of  Mk.   ends  with  the  strange  discovery 
made  by  the  women  when  they  visited,  tho  tomb  early 


on  (lie  first  day  of  tho  week.  Thin  can  hardly  be  the 
original  ending.  Indeed  the  last  sentence  is  not 
complete.  It  rims  in  Gv.  ephoboanto  gar  (''  for  they 
feared  "),  and  though  sentences  ending  with  the  p.uiiclo 
gar  (=for)  arc  not  unknown  in  Gr.,  c.y.  in  Philostratus, 
yet  as  the  end  of  a  chapter  or  a  book  .such  a  sentence 
Is  intolerable,  and  tho  verb  "  they  feared.  "  calls  fo: 
an  object,  perhaps  "  the  Jews."  Moreover,  this  story 
of  the  women  is  clearly  intended  to  lead  up  to  other 
stories  of  appearances  in  Galilee  to  Peter  and  tho 
Twelve,  which  are  not  narrated  (see  especially  7). 
Either  Mk.  never  completed  his  book  or  its  original 
ending  has  been  lost. 

The  historicity  cf  this  story  has  been  questioned, 
sometimes  on  account  of  the  haziness  of  detail,  but 
more  often  on  account  of  tho  difficulty  of  believing  in 
tho  miracle  of  the  empty  tomb.  For  an  ingenious  but 
not  altogether  convincing  attempt  to  save  the  his 
toricity  while  denying  the  miracle  see  Lake,  The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  246f.  But  the  issue 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  discussed  on  the  interpretation 
of  tho  story  in  isolation  (soe  further  the  Introduction 
to  1  Cor.  15). 

XVI.  9-20.  These  versos  constitute  tho  longer  of 
two  alternative  endings  found  in  some  MSS.  In  an 
Armenian  text  (of  A.D.  986)  tho  longer  ending  is  attri 
buted  to  Ariston,  tho  Presbyter,  perhaps  the  Aristion 
who  was  among  tho  authorities  of  Papias,  at  tho 
beginning  of  tho  second  century.  It  is  a  summary, 
based  on  tho  gospels  and  Acts  ;  9  refers  to  Jn.  20  ; 
12  rests  on  Lk.  24  ;  i/f.  on  Ac.  2a8.  In  style  and 
vocabulary  it  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  gospel. 
To  this  longer  ending  should  be  added  (in  14)  the 
passage  recently  discovered  in  Codex  W,  the  Detroit 
MS  of  tho  gospels.  It  is  included  in  Moffatt's  trans 
lation  of  the  "NT.  Moffatt  also  prints  the  shorter 
alternative  ending  referred  to  in  RVm.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  But  they  gave  Peter  and  his  companions  a  brief 
account  of  all  that  had  been  enjoined.  And  after 
that  Jesus  Himself  sent  out  by  means  of  them  from 
east  to  west  the  sacred  and  imperishable  message  oi 
eternal  salvation." 
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Introduction. — A  well-known  passage  in  Eusebius 
(Hist.,  iii.  39)  quotes  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis 
(c.  A.D.  125)  as  saying:  '•'Matthew,  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  compiled  the  Logia,  and  each  one  interpreted 
them  acc.irding  to  his  ability."  Irenrcus  (c.  ISO)  has  a 
similar  remark  ( Haer.,  iii.  1 ),  and  adds  a  date  :  "  When 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  in  Rome  and  founding 
the  Church.''  Papias's  statement  has  been  taken  by 
many  scholars  to  refer  to  a  collection  of  sayings  of 
Jesus.3  -with  a  certain  amount  of  narrative,  in  fact  the, 
hypothetical  source  called  Q  (pp.  (>72,  liTfjf.)  which  lies 
behind  our  First  and  Third  Gospels.  Our  Mt.  is  not 
llic  work  of  an  apostle  (an  eyewitness  would  not  have 
depended  so  much  on  earlier  writings),  nor  is  it  a 
translation  from  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.  But 
if  Matthew  did  as  I'apius  asserts,  we  can  understand 
how  his  name  would  be  given  to  the  Gospel  which 
most  completely  incorporated  his  work. 

Contents  and  Sources.— After  describing  the  birth 
p.i'd  infancy  of  Jesus  (If.)  and  the  mission  of  John  the 
Baptist.  (3i-is),  the  Gospel  narrates  the  Baptism  and 
Temptation  of  Jesus  (813-417).  The  account  of  Hid 
work  in  Galilee  (teaching,  healing,  the  call  of  the 
Twelve,  and  the  elTect  on  the  people,  on  the  authorities, 
and  on  Himself)  take  up  4i8-lf>2o.  Thence  to  the 
end  of  18  the  narrative  deals  with  work  outside 
Galilee,  in  the  midst  of  which  comes  the  decisive 
episode  of  Crcsarea  Philippi.  19f .  describes  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  21-28  the  Passion  and  Resurrection. 
The  article  on  the  Synoptic  Problem  has  shown 
(p.  673f.)  how  greatly  indebted  Mt.  is  to  Mk.  in  subject- 
matter,  language,  and  order  of  events.  This  was  hi.-- 
first  main  source,  though  he  often  abbreviates  it,  for 
he  had  much  other  material  which  he  was  anxious  to 
u:'e  without  exceeding  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
papyrus  roll.  And  while  we  may  trace  an  impulse 
to  omit  or  soften  passages  in  Mk.  which  seem  dero 
gatory  to  the  Messiah  or  the  Twelve,  we  may  easily 
go  too  far  in  ascribing  such  motives  to  our  evangelist, 
who  was  perhaps  mainly  concerned  with  the  simple 
task  of  saving  space  (see  H.  J.  White,  in  Church 
Quarterly  Rcvicu:  July  191n).  Mt.'s  second  main  source 
was  Q,  quite  as  useful  to  him  as  Mk.,  and  besides  these 
he  appears  to  have  had  (a)  the  little  manual  of  OT 
passases  (textimoitia)  which  the  early  Church  deemed 
prophetic  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  (b)  a  number 
of  Palestinian  traditions  which  may  have  come  to 
him  orally.  These  include  incidents  in  the  infancy 
and  Passion  Narratives  (especially  portions  of  27), 
but  also  sections  like  1428-31,  1724-27.  21iof. 

Characteristics. — The  tendency  of  Mt.  to  group  and 
classify  his  material  has  often  been  noticed.  There 
may  be  some  intention  of  providing  a  systematic 
manual  for  the  use  of  converts  and  the  instruction  of 


1  F.  O.  Burkitt  and  Rendel  Harris,  however,  argue  that  it  was  a 
collection  of  Tcslimonia  or  OT  proof-texts  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus. 
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youth.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  he 
is  fond  of  numerical  schemes,  groups  of  three,  so  ven, 
live,  or  ten  incidents  or  topics,  but  they  are  not  always 
successful.  More  important  than  such  matters  of 
form  is  the  purpose  that  dominates  the  book-  This 
is  the  presentation  of  the  Messialiship  of  Jesus,  His 
royal  dignity  and  prerogatives.  This  aim  can  be 
ti'aced  from  the  genealogy  and  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  through  the  whole  of  the  teaching  (with  its 
claim  to  supersede  the  Law),  down  to  the  Passion 
with  the  unconscious  testimony  of  the  inscription  on 
the  cross,  and  to  the  final  assertion  of  all  authority 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  In  like  manner  the  true  heirs 
of  the  kingdom.  }iis  <irh*iii,  are  those  who  accept  the 
Messiahslup  of  Jesus.  There  is  throughout  a  blending 
of  the  Judaic  and  the  supra-Judaic  that  makes  one 
think  of  the  author  as  the  shining  example  of  a  "  scribe 
instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  (1852), 
bringing  out  of  his  store  things  new  and  old.  These 
and  other  characteristics  are  noted  in  the  course  of 
the  following  commentary. 

Date  and  Authorship. — The  Gospel  must  have  been 
subsequent  to  that  of  Mk.,  i.e.  some  time  after  A.D.  70 
(cf.  227*).  The  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians 
(c.  A.D.  95)  has  some  similarities,  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas 
seems  to  quote  22i4  as  Scripture,  but  the  date  of  this 
work  is  uncertain  (70-132).  In  any  case  the  Gospel 
was  known  to  Ignatius  (c.  110)  and  to  Hermas  (c.  120). 
Archdeacon  Allen  pleads  for  a  date  as  early  as  50, 
but  the  usually  received  opinion  is  SO  or  90.  This 
conclusion  is  partly  suggested  by  what  appear  to  be 
reflections  of  Church  life,  thought,  and  organisation, 
belonging  to  the  last  decades  of  the  first  century.  The 
Gospel  breathes  the  air  of  Palestine,  but  its  compiler 
was  one  somewhat  out  of  touch  with  Jerusalem,  and 
there  came  to  him  traditions  of  very  varying  value. 
He  is  an  archaeologist,  but  not  a  critical  one.  More 
than  this  we  can  hardly  say,  but  we  cannot  simply 
brand  as  pseudonymous  a  production  which  had  its 
genesis  in  the  sagacity  and  affection  of  the  erstwhile 
customs-officer.  It  is  good  that  Matthew's  name 
should  remain  in  the  title. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  wishes  to  acknowledge  his 
special  obligations  to  the  works  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore 
and  Dr.  A.  H.  M'Neile.  It  only  remains  to  insist  that 
the  plan  of  this  commentary  on  Mt.  necessitates  the 
reader's  study  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  parallel 
sections  in  Ilk.  by  Mr.  Wood.  Only  so  can  he  get  a 
proper  treatment  of  the  passages  that  occur  in  both 
Gospels. 

Literature. —  Commentaries;  (a)  Morison.  Slater 
(Cent.B),  Smith  (WNT),  Plummer,  Anderson,  Micklem 
(West.C);  (b)  Allen  (ICC),  Bruce  (EGT),  M'Neile, 
Carr  (CGT) ;  (c)  Wellhausen,  Zahn  (ZK),  Zockler,  B. 
Weiss  (Mey.),  Holtzmann  (HC),  Klosterraann  and 
Grcssmann  (HNT),  Merx,  Nosgen,  J.  Weiss  (SNT), 
Puose,  Baljon;  (d)  Maclaron,  Expositions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
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turt,  Gibson  (Ex.B) ;  Articles  in  Dictionaries,  Intro 
ductions  to  NT,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Synoptic  Problem ; 
Works  on  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Christ  (as  on  pp. 
670f.) ;  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus  ;  Bruce,  With  Open 
Face  ;  Lukyn  Williams,  The  Hebrew  Christian  Messiah. 

I.  1-17.  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  (cf.  Lk.  823-38).— 
The  Biblical  part  of  this  genealogy  (2-12)  is  taken  from 
1  Ch.  1-3,  with  some  help  from  Ru.  4i8-2o,  Gen. 
38i6ff.,  and  other  OT  passages.  It  contains  devices 
for  assisting  the  memory,  e.g.  (a)  three  groups  each 
of  fourteen  names,  though  one  name  is  missing  from 
the  third  group  (cf.  17)  ;  (6)  the  three  fourteens  may 
be  connected  with  the  number  (three)  and  the  numerical 
value  (fourteen)  of  the  letters  in  the  Heb.  name  David  ; 
(c)  notes  like  "of  Rahab,"  "of  Ruth"  (5),  "of  her 
of  Uriah  "  (6),  and  the  reference  to  the  Captivity  (n). 
There  are  some  slips  in  the  Gr.,  e.g.  Asaph  (ing.)  for 
Asa,  Amos  (mg.)  for  Amon.  Three  generations  are 
omitted  in  8  through  a  confusion  of  the  Gr.  name  for 
Uzziah  ;  and  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  is  confused 
with  Jehoiachin  (Jeconiah,  n)  of  the  next  generation. 
The  second  group  should  really  have  included  eighteen 
names  (cf.  Cod.  Bezae  in  Lk.  8231!'.).  Shealtiel  and 
Zerubbabel  (12)  are  the  last  biblical  names  ;  the  re 
mainder  rests  on  tradition,  and  varies  widely  from 
Lk.'s  list.  It  is  incredible  that  son  should  unfailingly 
succeed  father  in  David's  line  for  twenty  generations  : 
the  Heb.  for  "his  son"  often  means  simply  "his  heir." 
Legal,  not  physical,  descent  is  meant  throughout. 
The  rabbis  regard  Rahab  as  a  famous  proselyte  (cf. 
Heb.  1131,  Jas.  £25).  While  Mt.'s  list  is  of  kings  and 
(after  the  Exile)  of  claimants  to  the  throne,  Lk.'s  may 
be  a  list  from  the  Bethlehem  land-register  of  owners 
of  Jesse's  property.  During  the  Exile  no  Jew  held  the 
land,  and  to  fill  the  gap  the  names  of  Shealtiel  and 
Zerubbabel  as  heirs  of  David  might  be  inserted 
(Wright,  Synopsis3,  299).  The  explanation  that  Lk. 
gives  the  line  of  Mary  is  not  found  in  early  Christian 
writers.  Their  view  (Eusebius,  Hist.,  i.  7)  was  that 
Joseph  was  the  real  son  of  Jacob  (Mt.)  but  the  legal  son 
of  Heli  through  a  levirate  marriage  (p.  110,  Dt.  25ff.*). 

Wright  shows  that,  dividing  Lk.'s  list  into  four 
sections,  we  reach  the  following  results  : 

1.  Jesus-Salathiel :       593    years,    22    names, 
average    27    years.     (Mt.    13    or    14    names, 
average  43.) 

2.  Neri-Nathan  :    383  years,  20  names,  average 
19  years.     (Mt.  14  names,  average  27.) 

3.  David-Abraham  :  Mt.  and  Lk.  each  14  names 
with  average  of  67  years. 

4  is  peculiar  to  Lk — years  patriarchal  and  un 
certain. 

The  genealogies  warn  us  not  to  worship  the  letter  of 
Scripture.  They  were  the  best  the  time  could  produce, 
and  we  must  not  expect  more.  The  Jews  were  more 
interested  in  genealogy  than  in  accuracy.  Mt.,  while 
he  proclaims  Jesus  the  son  of  David,  introduces  into 
the  pedigree  four  women — Gentiles  and  sinners — a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  story  of  One  who  came  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  and  was  known  as  the  friend  of  the 
outcast.  These  women  may  have  been  included  to 
retort  on  the  Jews  themselves  a  reproach  that  was  sure 
to  arise,  or  had  arisen,  against  Mary.  With  a  royal 
house  having  such  a  history  they  could  not  throw  stones 
at  the  Christians.  Perhaps  the  whole  genealogy  was 
drawn  up  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  scribes  that 
Jesus  could  not  be  the  Messiah  as  He  was  not  descended 
from  David  (cf.  Mk.  1235*,  Jn.  74ofL). 

1.  An  introduction  to  2-17,  or  less  probably  to  If.  or 
to  the  whole  book — 16.  The  Sinaitic  Syriac  version 
(c.  A.D.  200),  reads  "Jacob  begat  Joseph.  Joseph,  to 


whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  virgin,  begat  Jesus  who 
is  called  the  Messiah  "  (see  JThS,  Jan.  1910),  but  this 
need  not  bo  the  original  reading. 

1. 18-25.  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah.— In  Mt.,  Joseph 
has  the  principal  role ;  in  Lk.,  Mary.  Six  inspired 
dreams  are  narrated  in  Mt.,  three  of  them  with  "  the 
angel  of  Yahweh."  Five  are  in  chs.  1  and  2,  the  f-ixth  in 
27.  Early  writers  like  Justin  Martyr  claimed  credence 
for  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  because  records  of  pagan 
religion  were  full  of  similar  marvels.  Philo  is  witness 
for  similar  Jewish  beliefs  about  the  patriarchs.  Ono 
curious  early  idea  was  that  Mary  conceived  by  a  shaft 
of  Divine  light  through  the  ear. — 18.  Holy  Ghost :  in 
the  OT  sense,  "  the  power  of  God  in  active  exer 
cise." — 19.  righteous  :  conscientious  in  observing  the 
Law,  "and  (yet)  not  willing,"  etc.  Lk.  mentions  no 
scruples  and  no  thought  of  repudiation. — 21.  Jesus  : 
Heb.  Joshua,  "  Yahweh  is  salvation." — his  people  :  the 
Jewish  nation. — 22f.  Not  part  of  the  angel's  address, 
but  Mt.'s  comment  (cf.  Is.  7i4*).  This  introduces 
us  to  a  marked  feature  of  Mt.,  his  use  of  OT.,  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  Introd.  See  further  tho 
Comm.  of  Micklem  (xxxi  ff.) ;  Burkitt,  Gosp.  Hist., 
pp.  124-128 ;  and  especially  R.  Harris,  Testimonies. — 
25  is  not  a  statement  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary,  a  doctrine  bolstered  up  by  one  of  two  sup 
positions — that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  (a)  Joseph's 
children  by  a  former  marriage  (Origen,  Clem.  Alex.), 
(b)  cousins  of  Jesus,  sons  of  Mary  the  wife  of  Alphceus 
(Mt.  2756  =Mk.  1040),  "brother"  merely  implying 
kinship  (Jerome,  Augustine).  See  "Brethren  of  the 
Lord,"  HSDB  and  HDB  1320. 

II.  Three  Incidents  of  Christ's  Childhood. 

II.  1-12.  The  Visit  of  the  Magians.— "  The  religion 
of  the  Magi  well  deserved  the  double  honour  of  stimu 
lating  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Future  Life 
in  Judaism,  and  of  offering  the  first  homage  of  the 
Gentilo  world  to  the  Redeemer"  (J.  H.  Moulton, 
"  Magi,"  HSDB).  [See  on  the  relations  of  this  story 
to  Magianism,  J.  H.  Moulton's  Early  Zoroastrianism, 
pp.  282-285.  Ho  says,  "  The  narrative  might  have 
been  composed  by  a  Magus  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  portrays  Magian  ideas."  In  a  Jew  the  "  correct 
colour  "  is  interesting.  The  star  was  not  a  planet  er 
conjunction  of  planets,  since  "  the  planets  were  malign 
for  tho  Magi."  He  thinks  it  was  a  new  star,  such  as 
occasionally  flame  out  in  the  sky,  dwindling  speedily 
and  fading  from  sight.  The  stars  were  connected 
with  the  Fravashis,  and  the  quest  of  the  Magi  was 
"for  an  identification  of  the  Fravashi  they  would 
associate  with  it."  Tho  Fravashi  is  a  man's  spiritual 
counterpart.  "  An  apparition  of  a  bright  Nova  in 
the  sky  would  suggest  the  Fravashi  of  a  great  one 
newly  born"  (ERE,  vol.  vi.,  p.  118).  See  18io*,  Ac. 
12i5*.— A.  S.  P.] 

The  astronomer  Kepler  regarded  the  star  as  a 
new  star  combined  with  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter, 
Venus,  and  Mars  in  the  sign  "  pisces,"  which  signified 
Judaea,  the  whole  being  interpreted  by  the  Chaldasan 
astrologers  according  to  the  rules  of  their  art.  To  Mt. 
it  was  a  fulfilment  of  Balaam's  prediction  in  Nu.  24i7. 
Cf.  also  Test.  Levi  18.  There  is  a  story  that  in  A.D.  66 
Tiridates  of  Parthia  went  with  a  train  of  three  Magi 
laden  with  presents  to  Nero,  "  whom  they  worshipped 
as  Lord  and  God,  even  as  Mithras."  If  the  anti- 
Christ  of  early  Christian  belief  received  such  homage, 
the  real  Messiah  could  not  have  received  less.  Note 
that  no  number  is  given  in  Mt.  The  story  has  been 
embellished  in  later  tradition  by  tho  addition  of  a 
Magus  who  could  not  join  the  others,  but  sacrificed 
his  life  in  a  deed  of  kindness  and  had  a  vision  of 
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Christ.  An  ancient  commentator  says  that  gold  is 
the  symbol  of  kingship,  frankincense  (Jer.  620*)  of 
deity,  myrrh  of  mortification  (it  v,  as  used  to  anoint 
the  dead). 

While  Mt.  selects  this  story  Lk.  supplies  its  counter 
part,  the  homage  of  (he  lowly  and  simple  shepherds. 
The  quotation  (Mi.  02)  in  6  follows  neither  Heb.  nor 
LXX,  but  perhaps  some  Palestinian  midrash.  (Mt. 
If.  as  a  whole  is  a  kind  of  midrash,  i.e.  not  history 
pure  and  simple,  but  history  with  a  purpose.)  It 
gives  "land  of  Judah  "  for  "  Ephral.hah,"  inserts  the 
negative  "in  no  wise,"  and  reads  the  Heb.  consonants 
as  "  princes  "  or  "  leaders  "  instead  of  "  thousands.'' 

For  a  thorough  study  of  "  the  star  in  the  East," 
and  especiallv  of  the  word  amitoU,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott, 
KeoExp.,  Dec.  1916. 

II.  13-18.  The  Flight  into  Egypt  and  the  Massacre 
Of  the  Innocents. — While  Mt,  says  .Jesus  was  born 
before  Herod's  death  (how  long  before  he  does  not 
say),  Lk.  suggests,  by  his  reference  to  Quirinius, 
that  it  was  after.  But  sec  Lk.  21-3*. 

15.  Hos.  Hi*.  It  looks  as  though  Mt.  made  the 
incident  fit  the  quotation,  cf.  Abbott,  op.  cit.,  p.  413. 
A  second-century  Jewish  tradition  speaks  of  Jesus 
working  as  a  labourer  in  Egypt,  and  practising  magic 
ere  he  returned  to  Palestine  and  proclaimed  Himself 
a  God.  There  were  a  million  Jews  in  Egypt  in  the 
first  century  A.D. 

In  place  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Bethlehem  children 
Lk.  gives  the  story  of  the  presentation  in  the  Temple. 
TJie  massacre  i;p  not  narrated  by  Josephus.  though  he 
dwells  on  Herod's  crimes  (cf.  p.  609).  It  may  be  an 
eclio  of  a  Jewi:-h  legend  about  Abraham's  escape  from 
Nimrod,  and  also  recalls  the  story  of  Pharaoh  (Ex. 

17.  Then  was  fulfilled  :  Mt.  does  not  here  say  "  in 
order  that  "  ;  he  will  not  attribute  to  Herod  (or  to 
Judas,  2?9)  a  Divine  purpose.  Sec  Jcr.  31  15*.  The 
"  two  years  "  (if>j  suggests  not  that  the  Magi  arrived 
two  years  afier  the  i'.irth.  but  that  the  star  appeared 
two  years  before  it.  and  their  quest  had  lasted  so  long. 

II.  19-23.  The  Settlement  at  Nazareth.-  By  Herod's 
will  Archelaus  (p.  609)  held  the   title  of   King  till  the 
Emperor  Augustus  forbade  it.     In  Galilei-,  another  of 
Herod's  sons,  Antipas   (p.   600).  was  tetrarch.     There 
is  here  no  thought  that   Xa/.areth  (p.  29;  was  Jos; -ph'.s 
previous   home.     He   goes    there    because    (ft)    Juda-a 
might    be    dangerous,    (I)  prophecy  must  be  fulfilled. 
For  Mt.  the  question  of  tin?  Messiah's  birthplace  docs 
not  arise  ;    Joseph  and  Mary  live-  in  Bethlehem,  and  it 
would  be  there.     Lk.'s  knowledge  of  Nazareth  is  better 
than  Mt.'s.     The  closest  OT  connexion  with  23  is  that 
Is.,   Jcr.,   and   Zeph.  refer   to   Messiah  as  the  branch 
(Nezcr)  of  the  house  of  David.     "  Nazarenes  "   was  a 
contemptuous  name  given  to  the  early  Christians  ;  Mt., 
to  consecrate  it,   snatches    at  the   faintest    prophetic 
allusion  (cf.  Ac.  222*).     It  is  curious  that  Nazareth  is 
not   mentioned  in  OT,  Josephus,  or  the  Talmud,  but 
that  seven  miles  from  the  present  village  there  was 
Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  19i5).  called  in  the  Tal 
mud  "Zoriyah"  (?=Notzeriyah),  i.e.  the  Nazarene  (or 
Galilean)  Bethlehem.     Did  Jesus  really  belong  to  this 
place  ?      The    double    name    "  Bethlehem-Nazareth  " 
might  easily  account  for  the  variant  tradition  as  to 
His  birthplace. 

III.  1-12.  John  the  Baptist  (Mk.  la-8*,  Lk.  81-17).— 
The    common    Synoptic    material    begins    here.     The 
chief  difference  from  Mk.  is  the  addition  of  7-10  from 
Q  (p.  672),  cf.  Lk.  87—9,  where  the  words  are  addressed 
not  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  but  to  the  crowd. 
In  Mt.'s  view  the  Pharisees  thought  to  escape  the 


corning  judgment  by  the  mere  rite  of  baptism,  and  ho 
makes  John  ask  who  indicated  to  (not  "  warned ") 
them  that  such  escape  was  possible.  More  than  out 
ward  repentance  is  needed — a  better  life,  and  more 
than  a  claim  to  Abrahamic  descent  (cf.  Jn.  833-59). 
Judgment  goes  by  character,  not  by  race  ;  for  un 
righteousness  there  is  no  escape,  uf.  expands  Mk. 
1/f.  and  intensifies  the  idea  of  judgment.  Mt.  com 
bines  Mk.'s  "  Holy  Ghost  "  and  Q's  "  fire."  For  the 
figure  in  12  cf.  Jer.  157. 

3.  kingdom  of  heaven  :  lit.  "  of  the  heavens."  Mt., 
in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  practice  of  avoiding 
the  Divine  name,  uses  this  phrase,  as  Jesus  probablj 
did.  Mk.  and  Lk.,  writing  rather  for  Gentile  readers, 
employ  "  kingdom  of  Cod.'"  Both  phrases  have  the 
same  meaning  (cf.  p.  662 ;  also  Mt.  2143*). — 7.  Phari 
sees  (.>jo*j  and  Sadducees  (cf.  p.  62-1). — brood  of  vipers  : 
scorpions  and  snakes  are  frequently  driven  from  their 
holes  by  moorland  and  forest  fires  in  Palestine. — 
11.  bear:  better  "take  off  "  (cf.  Jn.  126). 

III.  13-17.    The   Baptism   of  Jesus   (Mk.     IQ-II*, 
Lk.   82 if.) — 14f.   (Mt.   only)   meets  the  objection  to 
the  acceptance  by  a  sinless  Jesus  of  a  baptism  con 
nected    \\ith    repentance    (p.   661).     Jesus    maintains 
(''  suffer  it  now  ")  that  a  temporary  necessity  must  be 
acknowledged.     Until  the  new  revelation  is  ready,  ail 
righteousness,    i.e.    Divine   ordinances,  must  be  duly 
observed.      Eor    John's     sense    of     un worthiness    cf. 
Lk.  5s  (Peter).     The  message  of   the  voice  (17)  is  a 
combination  of  Ps.  27  and  Is.  42 1  (the  Gr.  word  for 

'servant"  also  means  "child"),  where  the  context 
epeaks  of  the  spirit.  Head,  therefore,  "This  is  my 
:•  m,  the  Beloved,"  the  Beloved  being  a  Messianic 
title  (Eph.  16).  There  is  some  reason  for  holding  that 
the  original  announcement  was  simply,  "Thou  art 
my  Son  "  (cf.  Cod.  Bczae  in  Lk.  822),  and  that  we  have 
hero  the  influence  of  the  Transfiguration  narrative, 
an  influence  much  expanded  in  the  Ebionite  Gospel 
and  Justin  (Tri/pJt.  «8)  by  reference  to  a  light.  Jesus 
Himself  probably  realised  His  Sonship  before  His 
Me:  -iahship.  There  is  nothing  in  Mt.  (especially  if 
we  omit  i^f.,  cf.  112-6*),  as  there  is  nothing  in  Mk. 
and  Lk.,  to  suggest  that  vision  or  voice  came  to  any 
one  but  Jesus. 

IV.  1-11.  The  Temptation  (Mk.  list.*,  Lk.  41-13*). 
—  Jesus'  sudden  recognition  of  His  Sonship  or  Messiah- 
ship    and   of  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon   Him, 
found    natural    expression    in     His    retirement    into 
solitude.     In  the  dreary  wilderness  of  Judaea  (p.  31), 
which    overhangs    the    north    of    the   Dead    Sea,    He 
grapples  with  the  problem  of  what  is  involved  in  being 
God's  Son,  of  how  the  Messiah  must  do  God's  will.     The 
narrative  is  taken  (as  in  Lk.)  from  Q.     There  are  three 
episodes,  each  containing  a  proposed  course  of  action 
and  a  Scriptural  reason  for  its  rejection.     The  second 
and  third  scenes  are  transposed  in  Lk.,  but  Mt.  probably 
preserves  the  original  order.     Both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  like 
Mk.,  lay  stress  on  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  mention 
the  forty  days  as  preceding  the  three  episodes,  though 
Lk.  (like  Mk.)  makes  the  whole  period  one  of  tempta 
tion,   and  adds   that,   when   all   was   over,   the   devil 
left  Him  only  "  for  a  season."     Curiously,  Lk.  omits 
any  reference  to  angelic  succour. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  story  to  the 
influence  of  the  temptation-narratives  of  earlier  heroes 
like  Abraham  and  Job,  or  even  of  Buddha  or  Zoro 
aster.  Others  find  its  source  simply  in  the  belief 
that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Messiah  was  to  over 
throw  Satan  ;  others  again  regard  it  as  a  summary  in 
imaginative  form,  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  Gospel, 
of  the  temptations  which  Jesus  met  in  the  course  of 
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His  ministry  (cf.  Mk.  831-33,  Jn.  615,  Lk.  2228). 
Thero  is  no  need  for  any  of  these  assumptions,  though 
the  experience  serves  as  an  epitome  of  Jesus'  ideals, 
motives,  and  heroism  throughout  His  ministry.  The 
historicity  of  the  narrative  is  guaranteed  by  its  fitness 
at  this  point,  and  by  the  agreement  of  its  significance 
with  the  purpose  and  method  of  Jesus.  The  story, 
which  illustrates  His  supreme  skill  as  a  teacher,  must 
have  come  from  Jesus  Himself,  perhaps  in  the  days 
that  followed  Peter's  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi. 
In  similar  fashion  Isaiah  had,  some  time  after  tho 
experience  itself,  communicated  to  his  disciples  his 
vision  in  tho  Temple  "  in  the  year  that  king  Uzziah 
died  (Is.  (>)." 

Hungry,  and  with  no  apparent  means  of  getting  food, 
Jesus  is  confronted  with  the  proposal  to  satisfy  His 
need  by  turning  stones  into  bread  (cf.  7g).  This  would 
be  a  natural  and  reasonable  use  of  the  power  associated 
with  His  new  office.  But  tho  proposal  ignores  the 
eternal  truth  that  man  is  spirit,  and  that  his  life  is 
sustained  by  other  food  than  bread  (Dt.  83).  We 
must  not  overlook  the  "If  of  the  temptation.  The 
truth  of  the  revelation  of  the  Sonship  might  so  easily 
be  tested.  Jesus  repudiates  the  spurious  test  and 
chooses  the  real,  i.e.  the  perfect  obedience,  in  which 
God's  earlier  "  son  "  Israel  had  failed.  Cf.  Jn.  434. 

The  background  of  the  second  proposal  is  the  popular 
apocalyptic  Messianic  hope.  It  finds  its  parallel  in 
the  later  demand  of  the  Pharisees  for  a  sign  (123Sff.. 
16iff.  ;  Jn.  2i8),  some  manifest  supernatural  proof 
of  the  Messiah's  credentials.  "  If  thou  art  the  Messiah, 
cast  thyself  down  ;  angels  will  shield  thee  from  harm." 
The  Messiah  is  to  descend  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
do  this,  as  it  were,  and  show  that  you  have  a  charmed 
life.  But  in  Jesus'  view  man  has  no  right,  even  if 
he  has  the  power,  to  force  the  hand  of  God.  The 
Divine  protection  is  promised  not  to  the  presumptuous, 
but  to  the  ordinary  wayfarer  who  sets  his  love  and 
trust  on  God.  Jesus  rejects  the  temptation  to  attain 
quick  popularity  and  success  by  unfair  means.  The 
''  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  "  was  only  visited  in  thought, 
and  may  have  been  suggested  to  Jesus  as  He  stood  on 
the  edge  of  some  cliff  in  the  wilderness.  But  cf.  the 
way  in  which  Ezekiel  (Ezck.  83)  was  carried  about  by 
the  hand  of  the  Spirit. 

Nor  does  the  third  proposal  take  us  out  of  the  desert. 
Lk.  45  says  nothing  of  a  mountain  ;  spiritual  or 
mental  exaltation  is  quits  sufficient.  On  some  rocky 
summit  with  a  far-reaching  view  comes  the  suggestion 
to  broaden  the  field  of  Messianic  service  by  laying 
aside  the  spiritual  ideals  which  had  already  taken 
shape  in  Jesus'  mind.  But  to  secure  the  dominion 
of  the  earth  on  such  terms  would  be  virtually  to 
worship  Satan.  "  To  seek  sovereignty  for  the  sake 
of  sovereignty  without  waiting  for  God's  hour,  to 
share  the  interests  and  the  passions  of  the  world,  .  .  . 
to  aim  at  an  ordinary  royalty  and  adopt  the  means 
that  might  lead  to  it,  human  policy,  cunning,  and 
violence,  would  be  to  abandon  the  cause  of  God  for 
that  of  the  devil "  (Loisy). 

M'Neilo  summarises  thus:  "The  first  temptation 
is  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  revelation  just  received, 
the  second  to  test  it,  and  the  third  to  snatch  prema 
turely  at  the  Messiahsh  ip  which  it  involves."  Thus 
in  each  ease  tho  temptation  turns  on  the  consciousness 
of  being  called  to  the  Messianic  office.  In  each  case 
the  struggle  was  between  the  popular  conception  of 
that  office  and  man's  supreme  allegiance  by  which 
even  the  Messiah  is  bound.  The  conflict  and  its  issues 
are  in  true  accord  with  the  years  of  preparation  in 
Nazareth  and  the  consecration  to  the  Kingdom  con 


summated  in  the  baptism,  and  with  the  subsequent  life 
of  Jesus.  It  marked  the  accomplishment  of  an  abiding 
and  absolute  hurmony  between  His  fellowship  with 
God  and  His  conception  of  tho  Messiahship. 

Dr.  Peako  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  note : 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  first  two  temptations  is 
to  undermine  the  conviction  of  Soriship,  and,  this  having 
failed,  tho  third  seeks  to  set  tho  mission  of  Jesus  on 
wrong  lines.  The  first  two  are  brought  into  tho  same 
category  by  the  common  formula,  "  If  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God."  Reaction  follows  on  the  radiant  ecstasy 
of  conviction,  the  critical  intellect  is  tempted  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  tho  experience.  Everything  depended  in 
His  future  work  on  the  certainty  of  His  Divine  Son- 
ship  ;  it  was  this,  then,  that  must  be  tested  before 
hand  to  the  uttermost.  "  Abandoned  by  God  and  on 
the  edge  of  death,  can  you  be  God's  Son  ?  Perhaps, 
but  in  a  matter  so  momentous  make  sure.  If  you  aro 
God's  Son,  you  will  havo  miraculous  power ;  turn 
the  stone  into  a  loaf  and  the  prodigy  will  reaffirm 
your  conviction,  and  incidentally  preserve  you  for 
your  mission."  The  plausibility  of  the  suggestion 
masked  its  fatal  character.  Jesus  detects  its  subtlety. 
To  work  a  miracle  that  He  might  reassure  Himself 
would  imply  that  He  had  already  begun  to  doubt ; 
the  mere  acceptance  of  the  challenge  would  have  in 
volved  defeat.  Humanly  speaking,  death  by  hunger 
stares  Him  in  the  face/  But  He  remains  absolutely 
sure  of  His  Sonship,  and  therefore  of  His  preservation 
to  fulfil  His  task.  He  stakes  Himself  and  His  destiny 
not  on  physical  notirishment,  but  on  the  word  of  God. 
And  this  is  not  for  Him  just  a  vague  generality,  it 
has  a  very  definite  application.  Tho  word  of  God 
He  has  in  His  mind  is  the  word  Ho  has  heard  by  Jordan. 
The  word  of  His  Father,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to 
His  Sonship — on  these  His  absolute  conviction  is  based, 
in  spite  of  all  that  contradicts  it.  And,  as  a  loyal 
Son,  He  leaves  Himself  and  His  fate:  in  the  Father's 
hands  ;  on  His  vigilant  watchfulness  He  utterly  depends 
From  this  dependence  the  second  temptation  starts. 
but  exaggerates  it  into  a  presumptuous  dependence 
which  would  force  God's  hand  (see  above).  But  here 
also  the  primary  intention  is  to  commit  Jesus  to  a  test 
which  implies  doubt.  Tho  result  of  both  is  that  the 
conviction  of  Jesus  remains  impregnable.  The  attack 
on  this  is  abandoned,  and  tho  third  temptation  is 
aimed  at  reducing  His  work  to  a  failure  by  inducing 
Him  to  lower  His  ideal,  and  accept  a  political  Messiah- 
sLip,  to  gain  a  swift  but  worthless  success  (see  above). 
Jesus  leaves  the  wilderness  unshaken  in  His  convic 
tion,  unswerving  in  His  loyalty  to  the  loftiest  ideal. 
Cf.  p.  062. 

2.  forty  days :  cf.  Moses  (Ex.  24i8)  and  Elijah 
(1  K.  198),  and  the  forty  years  of  Israel  in  the  desert 
(Dt.  8.2). — 5.  pinnacle:  lit.  "wing,"  therefore  some 
projecting  turret  OT  buttress  rather  than  a  spire  or 
summit. — 9.  Jesus  shared  the  common  opinion  that 
the  world  of  His  day  lay  in  the  grasp  of  Satan. 
Messiah's  task  was  to  break  his  power  and  restore 
the  Divine  sovereignty. -—11.  The  victor  receives  the 
food  and  the  angelic  succour  which  He  had  refused 
when  they  involved  sin. 

IV.  12-17.  Jesus  Announces  the  Kingdom  in  Galilee 

(Mk.    Ii4f.*,    Lk.  4i4f.). More   precisely  than  Mk., 

Mt.  gives  John's  arrest  by  Herod  Antipas  as  tho  reason 
why  Jesus  began  to  preach.  Galilee  was  part  of. 
Antipas'  realm,  but  it  was  remote  from  the  scene  of 
John's  work  and  imprisonment,  hence  perhaps  the 
word  "withdrew."  Mt.  anticipates  Jesus'  settlement 
at  Capernaum  in  his  desire  to  work  in  a  fulfilment  of 
one  of  his  Messianic  testimonia.  "  Galilee  (lit.  the 
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district)  of  the  nations  "  was  a  tract  in  the  old  tribal 
territory  of  Naphtali,  which  had  a  large  heathen  popu 
lation.  It  gave  its  namo  to  the  larger  (NT)  Galilee. 
IB.  9zf.*. 

13.  Capernaum:  either  I  he  modern  Khan  Miuycli 
or  (more  probably)  Tell  .Hum,  close  to  the  northern 
most  point  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Of.  p.  29,  and  Mk. 
]2i*.  Jesus  made  it  "  his  own  city  "  (Or). — 17.  From 
that  time  :  cf.  1621,  where  the  phrase  introduces  the 
period  of  private  instruction  to  the  disciples. 

IV.  18-22.  The  Call  of  the  First  Disciples  (Mk. 
1 16-20*;  contrast  Lk.  5i-n  and  Jn.  135-51).  Cf. 
p.  6(55. — The  account  is  almost  identical  with  that  in 
Mk.,  except  that  Mt.  omits  the  mention  of  the  "hired 
servants"  left  with  Zobedee.  Ho  also  transfers  Mk.'s 
"  straightway  "  from  the  call  of  Jesus  to  the  response 
of  the  brothers. 

IV.  23-25.  Summary  of  Work  in  Galilee  (cf.  Mk. 
139,  Lk,  444). — Mt.  here  departs  from  Mk.'s  order  ; 
he  is  about  to  give  an  account  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
(5-7)  before  an  account  of  ilis  healings  (81-17).     Cf. 
the  resume  at  935.     The  note  of  good  tidings  omitted 
in   17  (Mk.   115)  is  hero  (23)  introduced.    'The  euros 
are  confined  to  tltc  people,  Jews.     The  legend  of  king 
Abgar  of  Edessa  and  his  correspondence  with  Jesus  is 
based  on  the  mention  of  Syria  (2.1). 

25.  Decapolis. — Certain  llcllcniscd  towns,  originally 
ten  in  number  (hence  the  name),  all.  except  Scyth- 
opolis.  lying  E.  of  Jordan.  For  purposes  of  trade  and 
to  guard  against  absorption  by  their  Semitic  neigh 
bours  they  formed  a  league,  but  were  subjugated 
by  Alexander  Jamuous  (104-78  B.c.).  Ponipey  in  <>4- 
63  B.C.  gave  them  municipal  freedom  and  other  rights, 
but  brought  them  into  the  Roman  province  of  Syria, 
whence  some  of  them  were  later  tiausf cried  to  the 
direct,  authority  of  Herod.  Cf.  p.  33. 

V.-VII.  The*  Sermon  on  the  Mount.— This  is  the 
first  of  five  blocks  in  which  Mt.  collects  the  greater 
part  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  He  places  it  here  in 
view  of  Mk.  \2i.  Attempts  to  locate  the  mountain 
or  the  exact  time  are  useless  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  sermon  is  a  collection  of  material,  not  a  discourse 
spoken  in  one  place  at  one  time. 

V.  2.  opened  his  mouth  :   a  Semitic  redundancy. 

V.  3-12.  The  Beatitudes  (cf.  Lk.  620-23).— These 
nine  sayings  (eight  if  wo  reckon  10-12  as  one,  or  rcsraixT 
i  if.  as  having  originally  stood  elsewhere  ;  seven  if 
we  omit  5)  have  analogies  in  OT  (c./j.  Pss.  li,  32i,  89i5  ; 
Pr.  832  ;  Is.  .'{2 20)  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Gospel 
and  NT  (e.g.  13i6,  Lk.  12s7,  Jas.  Ii2,  Rev.  14i3). 
Blessed  connotes  happy  and  successful  prosperity. 
the  poor  (3).  i.e.  the  pious  in  Israel,  not  necessarily, 
though  usually,  poor  in  worldly  possessions,  yet  rich 
in  faith  (Jas.  2s).  Lk.  perhaps  keeps  the  original 
wording,  but  Mt.  gives  the  right  interpretatipn^Jby 
adding  in  spirit.  Cf.  W.  Sanday  in  Exp.,  Dec.  1916. 
Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  i.e.  potentially ; 
the  actual  possession  is  still  (4-9)  in  the  future. 
We  are  not  to  limit  mourn  (4)  to  penitence  for  sin  ; 
one"  of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah  was  "  Comforter." 
Meek  (5)  is  the  antithesis  of  arrogant;  the  idea  of 
inheritance  goes  back  to  the  Hebrew  occupation  of 
Canaan,  and  is  used  in  Ps.  37  and  in  apocalyptic 
writings  ;  here  it  is  another  aspect  of  the  possession 
of  the  Kingdom  (cf.  Id2g,  2534).  If  we  follow  some 
early  (chiefly  Latin)  authorities  in  transposing  4  and 
5,  we  get  a  good  contrast  between  "heaven"  (3) 
and  "  earth  "  (5).  Lk.  omits  5.  In  6  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  (Gr.  "  the  righteousness,"  i.e.  the 
longed-for  blessing  in  the  coming  Kingdom)  is  a 
gloss  ;  Lk.  is  to  be  preferred.  The  "  poor  "  (in  spirit) 


already  possess  righteousness  in  the  form  of  moral 
goodness.  They  also  have  the  compassionate  spirit, 
and  they  shall  receive  compassion  in  the  coming 
Kingdom  (7).  For  the  connexion  between  righteous 
ness  and  mercy  cf.  Ps.  36.to,  8010.  To  possess  the 
Kingdom  is  to  see  Gocl  (8),  and  this  is  for  the  pure  in 
heart  (as  distinct  from  the  ceremonially  pure)  ;  cf. 
Ps.  24sf.  Note  the  complementary  truth  of  1  Jn.  3af. 
The  peacemaker  (not,  as  was  generally  believed,  every 
Israelite)  shall  be  called  (i.e.  "  shall  bo  "  ;  the  name 
stands  for  the  nature)  in  the  coming  age  God's  son  (9), 
because  he  shares  God's  nature  (cf.  45,  also  Lk.  20s6). 
Righteousness  in  10  is  (contrast  6)  a  quality  for  which 
the  "poor"  are  persecuted;  the  saying  connects 
with  the  first  beatitude  and  completes  the  golden 
chain,  nf.  is  an  expansion  and  application  of  10. 
The  persecuted  are  to  rejoice  because  of,  not  despite, 
the  persecution  (cf.  Lk.)  ;  in  heaven  means  "with 
God"  (l)alman,  }\'<>rds,  20(>ff.).  While  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  often  reflects  the  current  thought  of  His  day 
on  the  question  of  rewards  and  punishments  (cf.  p. 
665),  viz.  that  they  were  graduated  and  quantitative, 
we  also  find  in  it  ne\v  elements  which  transform  the 
idea,  and  so  even  eliminate  it.  Reward  is  qualitative 
and  identical  for  all  (20i-i6,*  2521-23),  it  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  (53-10),  it  is  given  to  those  for 
whom  it  has  been  prepared  (2023).  Cf.  also  25i4f., 
Lk.  17of.,  and  M'Ncile,  pp.  54f. 

V.  13-37.  Mt.  here  brings  together  material  (a) 
found  scattered  in  Lk.,  (b)  peculiar  to  himself. 

V.  13-16.  Salt  and  Light. — Good  men  are  not  only 
rewarded  in  the  coming  ago,  they  help  the  world  now 
and  save  it  from  both  insipidity  and  corruption.  To 
appreciate  the  value  of  salt  one  must  live  in  a  land 
where  it  is  rare,  and  much  more  highly  prized  than  sugar. 
The  second  clause  of  13  (cf.  Mk.  950,  Lk.  1434)  was  a 
current  proverb  ;  salt  was  heavily  taxed,  and  therefore 
often  so  adulterated  as  to  lose  its  salinity.  With  the 
third  clause  cf.  Heb.  64-8,  1026-29,  and  the  fate  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  With  14  cf.  Ro.  219  (Jews),  Phil.  2i5, 
Ac.  1847,  Jn.  812.  The  connexion  between  the  two 
parts  of  14  is  the  conspicuousness  of  an  elevated 
character.  Ideally  a  true  disciple  (15)  cannot  hide 
his  light  (the  word  translated  bushel  means  a  measure 
holding  about  a  peck) ;  actually  it  is  only  too  possible 
(16).  In  15  the  light  may  be  the  influence  of  preaching 
(cf.  Lk.  816,  1133) ;  in  16  it  is  the  influence  of  deeds  (cf. 
IF.  2xa). 

V.  17-VI.  18.  Righteousness,  Legal  and  Real. — 
After  laying  down  the  principle  that  the  Law  is  not 
destroyed  or  annulled,  but  developed  and  transcended 
(17-20),  Jesus  applies  it  to  (a)  the  teaching  of  the 
Scribes  (21-48),  (b)  the  life  of  the  Pharisees  (61-18). 

17-20.  On  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  OT 
Bee  pp.  663,  666f.,  also  M'Noile  in  Cambridge  Biblical 
Essays,  pp.  216ff. ;  Kent,  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus, 
pp.  126f. 

17.  Jesus  was  never  accused  of  destroying  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  here  He  deals  only  with 
the  Law.  He  declares  that  His  mission  is  to  preserve 
it  by  revealing  its  depth  of  meaning,  by  carrying  it 
forward  into  that  which  it  had  been  designed  to  bring 
about — the  Kingdom  of  God. — 18f.  seems  misplaced ; 
19  may  be  a  later  gloss,  no  "commandments  "  have 
been  mentioned;  20  continues  the  thought  of  17. — 
18.  jot :  Gr.  iota,  Heb.  yod,  the  smallest  letter  in  the 
alphabet . — tittle  :  the  stroke  above  an  abbreviated 
word.  The  Gr.  is  "  horn,"  and  perhaps  denotes  the 
projecting  tip  whose  presence  or  absence  changes  a 
Hob.  letter  and  may  make  a  great  difference  in  a  word. 
— till  all  things  be  accomplished  repeats  the  thought 
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of  "till  heaven  and  earth,"  i.e.  the  present  age, 
"  pass  away."  Many  Jewish  sayings  speak  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Law. — 19.  The  Jews  recognised  that 
the  613  commandments  in  the  Law  were  not  equally 
important  ;  some  were  "  heavy,"  others  "  light." 
Nor  would  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  bring  equality  to 
all  its  members  (cf.  u/.*  vupra,  181-4). — 20  continues 
*7- — scribes :  "a  comparatively  small  body  of  men  who 
(«)  expounded  the  Law,  (b)  developed  it,  (c)  adminis 
tered  it  as  assessors  in  courts  of  justice." — Pharisee?  : 
"  the  whole  body  of  orthodox  pietists  who  lived  the 
'  sepa rated  '  life  "  (cf.  pp.  (324,  G(50f .).  Many  of  the  later 
Rabbis  were,  like  the  one  in  Mk.  1228-34,  very  worthy 
men,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  Rabbinism  generally 
vvj'S  beyond  reproach.  It  was  not  only  Jesus  who 
arraigned  it.  Cf.  Fragments  of  u  Zadokite  Work 
(Charles,  Introd.  xi.). 

V.  21-48.  The  "  fulfilled. "  Law  in  Relation  to  the 
Teaching  of  the  Scribes. 

V.  21-26.  Murder  and  Malice.— Yo  (have)  heard: 
i.e.  in  the  synagogues.  Tho  addition  to  the  sixth 
commandment  represents  the  "  tradition  of  the 
elders";  the  judgement  mcnna  legal  proceedings. 
Jesus  shows  that  the  commandment  involves  more 
than  the  act  of  murder  ;  it  embraces  also  feelings  and 
words.  Anger,  let  alone  murder,  is  a  crime,  and 
involves  judgment  at  Cod's  hands.  "  Yuihout 
cause "  is  rightly  omitted :  it  weakens  tho  sharp 
antithesis  of  Jesus'  words.  In  the  Raca  sentence 
Jesus  returns  to  current  Jewish  teaching.  AH  to  21 
He  opposed  His  own  teaching  (zza),  so  to  this  (236) 
He  opposes  220.  "  Your  teachers  say  that  abusive 
language  such  as  Raca  is  punishable  by  the  local  court 
(there  was  a  sanhedrin  or  council  of  thirteen  persons 
in.  every  place  with  a  population  of  over  120),  but  I 
say  that  abusive  language  such  as  Raca  (the  equiva 
lent  .of  '  thou  fool  :)  is  punishable  by  the  fire  of  Ge 
henna  "  (Mk.  943*).— 23-26  further  illustrates  the  fore 
going  principle.  A  sacrifice  is  not  acceptable  to  God 
so  long  as  the  offerer  is  not  reconciled  to  anyone  whom 
he  has  wronged  (23^).  The  literal  and  metaphorical 
in  asf.  are  inextricably  combined.  On  the  face  of 
them  tho  words  mean  :  "If  you  are  in  debt  to  anyone, 
come  to  a  settlement  with  him  while  you  can,  before 
he  takes  tho  matter  into  court,  which  will  mean  im 
prisonment."  But  something  further  is  implied  in 
26:  ''The  Day  of  judgment  is  at  hand  when  the 
creditor  will  be  able  to  claim  Divine  justice." — adver 
sary  :  the  injured  party. 

V.  27f.  Adultery. — Jesus  again  extends  the  scope  of 
the  prohibition  from  actions  to  thoughts.  There  is 
something  more  here  than  the  seventh  or  even  the 
tenth  commandment,  where  the  coveting  is  only  a 
matter  of  property  (cf.  Job  !i  11,7-12).  Tho  papyri 
show  that  a  married  woman  is  probably  meant  in  28. 

V.  29f.  The  Right  Eye  and  Hand  (cf.  18sf.  Mk. 
943-47*). — "  Right  eye  "  is  an  assimilation  to  "  right 
hand  "  ;  the  two  eyes  are  really  of  equal  value.  The  eye 
is  the  member  that  should  keep  a  man  from  stumbling, 
instead  of  being  a  stumbling-block.  To  go  into  Go- 
henna  implies  the  destruction  of  tho  material  body  ; 
it  is  the  opposite  of  entering  the  Kingdom,  or  life,  or 
the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

V.  31f.  Divorce  (Lk.  HiiS  ;  cf.  Mt.  19g,  Mk.  lOiif.*). 
—These  passages  should  be  considered  together.  In 
194-8  and  Mk.  105-9  the  condemnation  of  divorce  is 
emphasized  by  reference  to  God's  purpose  in  the 
Creation.  The  change  in  the  formula  (31)  suggests 
that  the  passage  war,  not  originally  part  of  the  Sermon. 
On  the  strength  of  Dt.  24i-3  (really  the  restriction 
of  a  custom  taken  for  grunted,  not  a  law  prescribing 


divorce),  divorce  was  practised  on  very  trivial  pretexts 
(cf.  K>3,7).  Jesus  declares  that,  according  to  the  true 
intention  of  God,  divorce  is  sinful.  The  saving  clause 
("except  for  fornication,"  -i.e.  unchastity)  is  absent 
from  Mk.  and  Lk.  (cf.  Paul  in  1  for.  7iof.)  ;  probably 
it  is  due  not  to  Jesus  but  to  the  early  Church's  desire 
to  meet  a  pressing  ethical  need  which  has  not  yet 
ceased.  Jesus,  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Kingdom  "  laid  down  principles  without  reference  to 
any  limitations  which  the-  complexity  cf  lii'o  now 
demands."  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  woman 
will  re-marry,  but  since  divorce  is  sinful  and  the  first 
marriage  still  holds,  the  now  marriage  is  sinful. 

V.  33-37.  Oaths. — Jesus  sums  up  several  OT  pas 
sages,  e.g.  Ex.  207,  Lev.  19i2,  Nu.  302,  Dt.  2;J2i-23. 
The  use  of  oaths  and  vows  by  the  Jews  was  much 
abused,  and  tho  Rabbis  were  continually  discussing 
whether  or  no  certain  vows  and  oaths  were  binding. 
Jesus  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  forbidding  all 
oaths,  and  admits  no  limitations  to  the  general  prin 
ciple,  a  position  adopted  by  the  Quakers  as  by  Irensous, 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome.  The  Essenes  ab 
stained  from  oaths  except  at  their  initiation.  Yet 
Paul  uses  solemn  expressions  of  appeal  to  God  (cf.  also 
1  for.  1031,  1  Th.  5-7,  and  Heb.  613-17). — Heaven  (34) 
is  the  sky,  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  therefore  to 
swear  by  ifc  is  profanation;  so  with  earth  (35),  His 
footstool. — by  Jerusalem  :  lit.  "towards  Jerusalem." 
There  was  a  Jewish  saying  that  an  oath  "  by  Jeru 
salem  "  was  void  unless  it  was  sworn  "  towards  Jeru 
salem."  Jesus  forbids  even  this.  The  city  of  God, 
like  His  throne  (cf.  2822)  and  footstool,  implies  the 
presence  of  God.  Even  a  man's  own  head  (36)  is  not 
his  absolute  possession  ;  BO  he  must  not  swear  by  it. 
In  37  Jesus  condemns  unnecessary  emphasis  ;  Jas.  5i2 
suggests  the  probable  rendering  of  the  injunction  here. 
Whatever  goes  beyond  plain  unequivocal  speech  arises 
"  from  the  evil  "  that  is  in  the  world.  Oaths  spring 
from  the  untruthfulness  of  men.  On  tin's  whole 
passage  cf.  Secrets  of  Enoch,  49i. 

V.  38-42.  Retaliation  (cf.  Lk.  Gapf.).— Like  the  law 
of  divorce,  tho  law  of  tho  ius  lalionis  (Ex.  2l24f.*)  was 
more  restrictive  than  permissive  ;" it  limited  revenge 
by  fixing  an  exact  compensation  for  an  injury."  Jesus 
penetrates  behind  this  just  principle  without  abrogating 
it.  His  disciples,  in  virtue  of  a  higher  principle,  are^ 
not  to  desire  human  justice  for  themselves.  To  take: 
His  words  literally  is  to  exalt  the  letter  at  the  expense' 
of  the  spirit,  which  He  would  surely  deprecate.  Paul 
appealed  to  legal  justice  (Ac.  1637,  258-12),  and  there 
are  occasions  when  to  decline  it  would  mean  wronging 
and  betraying  others.  1W  in  3o«  is  wrong  ;  read 
"  Resist  not  evil  "  (ing.),  which  reveals  itself  in  malice 
as  well  as  in  untruthfulness  (37). 

V.  396-42.  The  injunctions  form  a  descending  scale — 
violent  assaults,  legal  proceedings,  official  demands, 
simple  requests.  Perhaps  the  blow  on  the  right  cheek 
is  more  of  an  insult  than  an  injury  ;  it  would  naturally 
come  from  an  opponent's  left  hand.  But  "  right  " 
may  have  no  special  significance,  and  the  Latin  and 
Syriac  versions  generally  omit  it,  as  Lk.  does.  Lk. 
omits  the  reference  to  a  lawsuit  (_|o),  and  seems  to 
describe  a  robbery  with  violence,  the  outer  garment 
being  iir&t  seized. — 41.  compel :  tho  word  is  originally 
a  Persian  one,  and  means  "impress"  (2732).  "Some 
early  good  authorities  read,  "  go  with  him  two  more."- 
42  must  be  taken  in  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter. 
Indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  an  injury  to  society,  and 
the  injunction  is  not  confined  to  almsgiving. 

V.  43-48.  Loving  One's  Neighbour  (cf.  Lk.  6271, 
32-36). — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  "  (i.e.  fellow 
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Israelite)  is  the  precept  of  tho  Law  (Lev.  19x8) ;  "  and 
hate  thine  enemy  ":  is  a  Rabbinic  inference  from,  e.g. 
Dt.  23s-6,  which  found  much  support  in  apocalyptic 
writings  (cf.  pp.  6231'.).  As  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  Jesus  sweeps  away  all  distinctions.  The 
additions  to  44  in  AV  are  due  to  Lk.  tSz^L — 45,  Sons 
are  those  who  share  their  Father's  character.  If  God 
were  to  give  natural  blessings  like  sun  and  rain  to 
His  friends  and  withhold  them  from  His  enemies,  the 
natural  world  would  be  a  chaos  :  "  in  so  far  as  His 
BOIIS  fall  short  of  His  nature  the  spiritual  world  is  a 
chaos."  Those  who  love  only  their  friends  miss  the 
Divine  reward  (Lk.  635),  the  attainment  of  the  Father's 
character. — 46.  What  reward  have  ye  ?  Justin  Martyr 
has,  "Are  you  doing  anything  new  ?  "  which  is  per 
haps  derived  from  an  older  text  than  ours. — publicans  : 
i.e.  customs  officers  of  inferior  rank,  the  underlings  of 
the  publicani  proper  (p.  615);  they  exercised  gross 
oppression  and  took  money  for  an  alien  power,  so  that 
the  Jews  regarded  them  as  outcasts,  cf.  p.  622. — 4-76. 
brethren  may  mean  "pious  law-keeping  Jews  "  in  view 
of  early  readings  "  the  godless,"  or  "  tax-gatherers,'' 
in  place  of  "Gentiles." — 48.  therefore  sums  up  the 
teaching  of  17-47;  ye  (my  disciples)  is  emphatic  ;  the 
future  ("  shall  be  ")  has  the  force  of  a  command.  The 
comparison  with  the  Divine,  character  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  noted  in  Lev.  1144.  I'Jjl'f. 

VI.  1-18.  The  "  fulfilled  "  Law  in  Relation  to  the  Life 
Of  the  Pharisees. — Mt.  only,  though  tho  digression  on 
Prayer  (7-15)  has  parallels' in  Lk. 

1  is  a  general  warning  ;  three  .aspects  of  the  mechani 
cal  "  righteousness  "  that  is  "  done  ''  are  given  in 
detail  in  the  following  verses.  Beneath  the  apparent 
contrast  with  016  is  an  underlying  unity. 

VI.  2-4.  Almsgiving. — This  practice  was  not  en 
joined  in  the  Law  ;  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation 
earning  special  merit  (Tob.  12g,  14n).  Trumpets 
were  sounded  at  public  fastings  in  time  of  drought  ; 
services  were  hold  in  the  streets  (cf.  5)  to  pray  for  rain, 
and  almsgiving  was  reckoned  essential  for  God's  accept 
ance  of  the  prayers.  Mt.  uses  the  word  "  hypocrites  " 
(lit.  actors)  as  almost  identical  with  Pharisees. — They 
have  received  their  reward :  good  deeds  merit  only 
one  reward  ;  to  gain  it  from  men  is  to  lose  it  from  God, 
who  will  give  it  in  the  coming  Kingdom  (4). 

VI.  5f.  Prayer. — chamber  is  figurative,  as  in  2426. 
"  The  secret  of  religion  is  religion  in  secret." 

VI.  7-15.  A  collection  of  sayings  on  Prayer  from 
various  contexts. — 7.  use  not  vain  repetitions :  the 
emphasis  is  on  "  vain."  We  are  not  to  pray  by  idle 
rote.  The  Gr.  word  perhaps  means  to  stutter,  to 
utter  meaningless  sounds,  perhaps  to  speak  thought 
lessly,  to  be  long-winded. — 8.  "Though  tho  Father 
knows  His  children's  need,  yet  because  He  is  the 
Father.  His  children  must  pray. 

VI.  9-12.  The  Lord's  Prayer.— Lk  H2-4  differs  in 
the  requests  for  bread  and  forgiveness,  and  omits 
certain  phrases  and  clauses.  Had  Lk.  known  tho 
longer  form  he  would  have  used  it  ;  his  version  is 
probably  more  original,  for  liturgical  formula!  tend 
to  expansion  rather  than  abbreviation.  Note  also 
Lk.'s  setting  of  tho  prayer  (Hi).  Much  of  the  prayer 
is  paralleled  in  OT.  and  later  Jewish  writings — e.g. 
the  Shemoneh-fiprck,  or  Eighteen  (benedictions),  and 
the  Knddish — furnish  close  parallels.  Jesus  gives  it 
as  a  model,  not  a  formula.  "  Ye  "'  (q)  is  emphatic. — 
Our  Father :  true  prayer  is  social  and  intercessory. 
Only  in  late  Judaism  had  the  individual  Israelite  begun 
to  speak  of  God  as  his  Father,  but  the  practice  was 
growing.  The  intimacy  thus  implied  is  balanced  by 
the  reverent  desire  that  His  name  (i.e.  His  nature  and 


being  and  everything  whereby  He  makes  Himseli 
known)  may  be  treated  as  hoh'.  This  can  be  iuliy 
realised  only  in  the  consummation  of  tho  Kingdom, 
which  is  the  next  petition.  The  Rabbis  used  to  say 
that  a  prayer  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Name 
and  the  Kingdom  is  no  prayer. — Thy  will  be  done  is 
omitted  by  Lk.,  and  probably  has  its  source  in  the 
prayer  of  Gethsemane  ;  the  words  have  a  present  as 
well  as  a  future  force. — as  In  heaven,  so  on  earth  may 
refer  to  all  the  preceding  petitions  ;  if  so,  it  brings  out 
their  eschat  ological  force. — 11.  The  desire  for  'God's 
glory  is  followed  by  petitions  for  human  needs ; 
note,  however,  that  Marcion  (c.  A.D.  140)  has  "  thy 
bread.''  applying  the  words  to  spiritual  food.  Origen 
has  a  similar  interpretation,  and  an  old  Irish  Latin 
MS.  (llarl.,  1023)  hi  tho  British  Museum  reada  :  "  Give 
us  to-day  for  bread  the  Word  of  God  from  Heavon  " 
(Exp.,  Sept.  1915,  p.  275,  287ff.  ;  Nov.  1915,  p.  423). 
The  word  translated  "daily"  is  difficult  and  much 
debated.  It  probably  means  "for  the  coming  daj-,"  : 
and  could  mean  (bread)  "for  the  day  then  in  progress  ' 
or  "for  the  morrow,"  according  as  the  prayer  was 
used  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening. — 12.  Tho  Jews 
often  regarded  sins  as  debts.  For  a  parallel  to  the 
petition  cf.  Ecclus.  282.  On  forgiveness  cf.  1821-35. — 
Temptation  (13)  includes  trial,  though  trial  may  be  a 
cause  of  joy  if  it  must  be  encountered  (Jas.  la).  To 
"enter  into"  must  not  be  limited  to  mean  "yield 
to  "  ;  temptation  or  trial,  like  hunger,  may  be  for 
man's  good,  yet  the  prayer  contains  petitions  againot 
both.  Temptation  is  primarily  the  fiery  trial  which 
is  about  to  usher  in  tho  End.  On  the  whole  we  should 
read  "from  evil"  rather  than  "from  the  evil  one." 
The  words  "  For  thine  is  thejdngdo.au"  -etc-j_  are  a 
liturgical  addition,  appended  to  Mt.'s  version  rather 
than  Lk.'s,  because  it  was  already  the_  fuller  form. — 
14f.  is  from  some  other  context  (cjTMkTll  25),  trough  t 
in  here  as  a  marginal  note  on  12.  Hiris  here  are 
not  debts  but  transgressions.  See  further  DOG  (arts. 
on  "  The  Lord's  Prayer  "),  where  the  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  is  fully  cited.  Add  Gore,  Prayer  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

VI.  16-18.  Fasting.— The  sequelof  6.  Jesus  assumes 
that  His  hearers  practised  fasting  as  an  ordinary  act 
of  piety,  thoush  He  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoined 
it,  or  practised  it,  save  during  the  Temptation. — dis- 
flguro :  lit.  "make  invisible,"  "cause  to  disappear." 
The  meaning,  as  we  learn  from  the  papyri,  is  simply 
that  they  refrain  from  washing,  and  smear  the  faca 
with  ash  so  that  it  disappears  under  accumulated  dirt. 
Hence  Jesus'  advice,  "  When  thou  fastest,  anoint 
thy  head  and  wash  thy  face."  The  injunction  is  more 
suited  for  a  festival.  There  is  humour  here.  The 
practice  of  fasting  is  not  forbidden,  but  it  is  not  to  bo 
paraded.  Self-denial  is  to  be  cheerful,  cf.  914-17. 

VI.  19-34.  True  Righteousness  in  Relation  to 
Wealth. — The  Sermon  here  passes  from  the  short 
comings  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  There  are 
scattered  parallels  to  this  section  in  Lk. 

VI.  19-21.  Treasure  (Lk.  12s3f.).— Jesus  has  already 
spoken  of  earthly  and  heavenly  reward  ;  here  the 
theme  is  earthly  and  heavenly  wealth.  Note  the 
Hebraic  parallelism  and  tautology  in  this  thumbnail 
sketch  of  Oriental  wealth,  consisting  largely  of  gar 
ments  (cf.  Jas.  Szf.). — rust  (i9f.)  is  literally  "  eating," 
and  refers  to  the  mice  and  other  vermin  that  play  havoc 
in  the  granary. — dig  through  (mg.) :  see  Ex.  1222*. 

VI.  22f.  The  Single  Eye  (Lk.  1134^.).— If  the  eye, 
the  outer  lamp  of  the  body,  is  healthy,  the  body  is 
wholly  lit  up  ;  if  it  is  out  of  order,  the  body  is  wholly 
dark.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  inner  light  be  extin- 
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guishod,  how  great  is  the  darkness !  By  putting  the 
aajing  hero,  Mt.  seems  to  have  interpreted  it  of  a 
right  and  wrong  attitude  towards  material  possessions. 
"Single"  often  means  liberal;  "evil/'  grudging,  or 
niggardly.  "  Dark  "  was  a  colloquialism  for  uncharit 
able.  The  verses  arc  a  warning  against  eovotGusue.'is. 

VI.  24.  The  Single  Service  (Lk.  1613).— The  papyri 
show  cases  where  a  third  as  well  as  half  a  slave'  is 
bequeathed  in  a  will.  Such  a  usage  may  have  been 
in  our  Lord's  mind,  and  the  strife  it  engendered  may 
have  given  point  and  force  to  His  saying. — hold  to  : 
stand  by,  or  look  to  for  support  and  help. — mammon  : 
an  Aramaic  word  (meaning  gain  or  wealth)  preserved 
by  Mt.  probably  bc-cauao  it  is  personified.  Either  God 
or  wealth  must  be  loved  and  held  to  or  hated  and 
despised.  The  principle  is  stated,  as  usual,  in  the  most 
absolute  way. 

VI.  25-34.  Earthly  Anxiety  (Lk.  1222-31).— As  the 
service  of  wealth  only  causes  anxiety,  we  should  give 
it  up. — Life  (psuche.)  is  Ihe  life-principle  embodied  in 
the  body  ;  it  needs  food  as  the  body  needs  clothes. 
If  God  has  given  the  greater  things  (life  and  body), 
He  can  surely  provide  the  less  (food  and  raiment). 
Learn  from  the  birds,  not  idleness,  but  freedom  from 
worry  ;  if  God  provides  food  for  them,  He  will  surely 
provide  food  for  you. — 27-80  returns  to  the  question 
of  the  body.  To  add  a  cubit  to  one's  height  (less 
probably  "  ago  ")  is  beyond  man's  most  anxious  effort. 
But  God  can  do  it— why  then  worry  about  the  smaller 
matter,  clothing  ?— lilies  :  rather  "  blossoms,"  in 
cluding  gladioli  and  irises,  whose  stems  are  used  ao 
fuel  (30).  The  flowers  neither  toil  (like  men  in  the 
field)  nor  spin  (like  women  in  the  house).— 31ft. 
Anxiety  is  not  only  unreasonable  and  useless,  it  is 
irreligious— natural  perhaps  in  Gentiles  (note  how 
Lk.  adds  "  of  the  world  " — to  him  many  Gentiles  were 
the  Father's  children),  but  not  for  sons  of  God.  With 
33  <'f-  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  God's  name,  kingdom, 
and  wilU  take  precedence  of  the  request  for  food. 
The  thought  of  34  is  different  from  that  of  25-33, 
whom  no  day  will  have  its  trouble  because  God  will 
provide.  Here  we  are  not  to  worry  about  to-morrow, 
because  to-morrow  wiil  bear  its 'own  worry;  and, 
further,  there  ia  enough  worry  for  to-day.  Cf.  WgL 

VII.  1-5.  Against  Judging  (Lk.  637f.,4if.)._Mt,  here 
returns  (from  048)  to  the  Sermon  as  it  stood  in  Q.  Tho 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  are  warned  against  a  cen- 
sonous  habit  of  mind  ;  judging  involves  judgment, 
ultimate  and  Divine,  or  (as  Mt.  interprets  it)  present 
and  human.  Note  how  Lk.  in  the  parallel  to  2  goes 
on  to  enjoin  a  kindly  bearing  towards  others.  3-5 
illustrates  the  warning  of  i.— mote  :  a  piece  of  dry 
wood  or  straw,  a  chip  or  splinter.  Cf.  the  Rabbinic 
proverb^  '  Ho  who  accuses  another  of  a  fault  has  it 
himself,"  and  Rom.  2i.  The  censorious  man  is  a 
hypocrite  (5).  because  his  unkind  criticism  diriguises 
itself  as  a,  kindly  act. 

VII.  6.  Dogs  and  Swine.— Lk.  omits,  as  a  reflection 
on  Gentile  readers.  To  the  Jew,  Gentiles  wore  dogs, 
and  careless  Jews  perhaps  swino.  The  sajdng  looks 
like  a  modification  of  the  command  not  to  judge  ;  the 
disciple  must  exercise  some  discrimination  (?  in 
teaching).— that  which  is  holy  is  a  strange  parallel 
to  pearls  ;  it  may  bo  a  mistaken  rendering  of  the 
Aramaic  word  for  ear-rings.  Didache,  ix.,  quotes  the 
saying  in  forbidding  the  admission  of  the  unbaptized 
to  the  Eucharist.  Note  the  inverted  parallelism  ;  it 
is  the  swine  that  trample,  the  dogs  that  turn  and  bite. 
VII.  7-11.  The  Value  of  Prayer.— An  interpolation 
with  no  relation  to  the  context.  It  is  more  suitably 
placed  in  Lk.  119-13.  Tho  emphasis  is  on  asking 


Booking,  knocking  ;  no  conditions  or  limitations  are 
mentioned,  but  wo  must  perforce  understand  "  Not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  Seek  and  knock  are 
pictorial  illustration,-;  of  ask.  Fish  was,  next  to  bread, 
the  commonest  article  of  diet  round  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ; 
stones  on  the  shore  and  perhaps  water-snakes  suggested 
themselves  as  substitutes.  Lk.  adds  an  egg  and  a 
scorpion.  Evil  is  not  simply  stingy  (623*)  ;  compared 
with  God  oven  loving  parents  are  evil.— good  things  is 
more  original  than  Lk.'s  "  Holy  Spirit  "  ;  it  includes 
material  aa  well  as  spiritual  blessings. 

VII.  12.  The  Gciden  Rule  (Lk.  631).— In  negative 
forms  tho  thought  is  widely  found  both  in  Jewish  and 
pagan  sources.  This  loftier  positive  form  we  owe  to 
Jesus.  It  is  the  quintessence  of  the  "fulfilment" 
referred  to  in  5i7  and  taught  in  the  Sermon.  Mt.  uses 
it  to  round  off  the  teaching,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  being  an  epilogue. 

VII.  13-27.  Epilogue. — Warnings  and  exhortations 
close  the  new  Law,  like  the  old  (Ex.  232off,). 

VII.  13f.  The  Two  Gates  and  the  Two  Ways  (Lk. 
1824).— The  picture  is  based  on  Jer.  218,  and  is  fre 
quent  in  Jewish  and  Christian  writings.  The  way  that 
leads  to  life  (the  word  has  eschatological  force)  in 
volves  difficulties  and  tribulation  (cf.  Ac.  1422). 

VII.    15-23.  Fruit    the    Test    of    Profession Lk. 

(643-46, 1326f.)  speaks  of  unreality  in  personal  religion ; 
Mt.  adapts  the  sayings  into  condemnations  of  false 
teachers,  who  profess  to  guide  men  to  the  way  of  life, 
while  really  seeking  their  own  advantage.  For  the 
proper  sequence  of  thought  read  iy  (cf.  3io)  after  20, — 
A  corrupt  tree  :  the  papyri  yhow  that  the  word  corrupt 
does^not  here  mean  "rotten,"  but  "unfit  for  food" 
(cf.  Mt.  1848,  of  fish).  Evil  as  such  cannot  produce 
good  (cf.  _l233ff.).  As  a  complement  to  this  teaching 
we  have  instances  where  Jesus  saw  the  possibilities  of 
good  in  bad  people. — 22f.  The  character  of  the  false 
teachers  will  be  revealed  in  "  that  (last)  day,"  a  common 
eschatological  expression.  "  Attempts  to  exorcise  by 
the  name  of  Jeaus  were  both  successful  (Mk.  938) 
and  unsuccessful  (Ac.  1913-16) ;  unworthy  Christians 
'  preached  Christ '  (Phil.  1 17),  and  miracles  of  healing 
were  probably  wrought  by  the  use  of  His  name  as  a 
magical  formula  :'  (M'Neile). 

VII.  24-27.  The  Two  Foundations  (Lk.  647-4 9).— 
Tho  conclusion  of  the  whole  sermon.  Note  tho  great 
ness  of  the  claim  involved  in  these  words  of  mine. 
For  the  rook  as  a  metaphor  for  a  state  of  safety  ef. 
Ps.  27s  ;  there  is  no  connexion  with  16i8.  The  dif 
ferences  between  Mt.  and  Lk.  point  to  the  free  uso  of 
the  parable  by  preachers  in  the  earlv  Churoh. 

^VII.  28f.  An  Editorial  Note  (cf.  Hi,  1853,  19i, 
26i).— Mt.  uses  this  transition  formula  after  each  of 
his  five  chief  groups  of  Christ's  sayings.  The  multi 
tudes  were  not  present  during  tho  Sermon  (5i),  but 
Mt.  here  returns  to  the  Marcan  narrative  (Mk.  Iga). 

"Tho  teaching  brought  together  by  Mt.  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  provides  for  all  the  spiritual  needs  of 
men,  covering  the  whole  domain  of  tho  inner  life.  It 
regulates  conduct  for  all  time  by  asserting  principles 
ot  universal  application.  It  fixes  the  highest  standards, 
and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  strongest  motives' 
for  endeavouring  to  reach  them.  Love  your  enemies, 
— that  ye  may  be  the  sons  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  Ye  shall  bo  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect. 

'  If  it  be  objected  that  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
society  on  lines  such  ae  these  is  chimerical  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  has  never  been  realised,  the  answer  is 
that  the  character  which  Christ  sets  before  men  and 
which  He  Himself  exhibited  is  one  which  with  us  can 
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have  only  its  beginnings  in  the  present  world.  He 
lived  and  would  have  men  live,  for  the  eternal  and  the 
infinite.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  within  us  must 
ever  be  an  ideal  which  is  above  our  present  efforts, 
pointing  us  to  another  state  where  it  will  have  its 
perfect  work.  Meanwhile  it  I,s  not  inoperative  or 
destitute  of  results.  If  the  world  has  not  yet  been 
transfigured  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  no  other 
teaching  has  done  so  much  to  make  its  crooked  way;-; 
straight  and  its  rough  places  plain.  If  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  yet  produced  a  perfect  saint,  it 
has  planted  in  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  a  prin 
ciple  which  makes  for  perfection  and  will  attain  it, 
as  our  faith  assures  us,  in  the  day  when  His  Kingdom 
is  fully  realised."— Swete,  Studies  in  the  Teachinq  of 
Our  Lord,  p.  I85f.  Cf.  Rufus  Jones,  The  Inner  Life. 
VIII.  1-4.  The  Healing  of  si  Leper  (Mk.  140-4-,*, 
Lk.  5i2-i6). — Mt.  omits  the  healing  of  the  demoniac 
(Mk.  123-28).  and  gives  this  incident  perhaps  in  illus 
tration  of  Christ's  attitude  to  the  Law.  Love  is 
greater  than  Law,  therefore  Jesus  touches  the  polluted 
man  ;  yet  the  Law  should  be  observed  and  the  man 
must  go  to  the  priest  and  witness  that  Jesus  was  not 
hostile  to  it.  Apart  from  the  connect  ins  link  :V.  i, 
Mt.  abbreviates.  Note  especially  the  omission  of 
Jesus  "  being  moved  with  compassion,"  and  of  the 
patient's  disobedience  (Mk.  I4s).  The  multitudes  of 
i  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  4. 

VIII.  5-13.  The  Centurion's  Servant  (Lk.  TI-IO. 
ISaSf.  ;  cf.  Jn.  446-53). — Lk.'s  version  immediately 
follows  his  account  of  the  sermon  ;  probably  it  was 
so  in  Q.  Mt.  (cf.  Jn.)  may  have  understood  jxtis  to 
mean  "son,"  not  "servant."  Note  his  use  of  dwt/ns 
(  '  slave,"  cf.  nig.)  in  9. 

7!>  should  be  read  as  a  question.  The  centurion  in 
reply  admits  his  unworthincss. — 9.  I  also:  he  does 
not  imply  that  Jesus  was  subject  to  authority  ;  he 
says,  "  Even  I  (an  officer  of  comparatively  low  grade) 
know  what  it  is  to  bo  obeyed." — 10.  Note  Mt.'s  rare 
admission  that  Jesus  marvelled.  The  incident  is  a 
companion  picture  to  that  of  the  Canaanite  woman 
(1528).  These  (,'entiles  believed  that  the  cure  could 
be  wrought  from  a  distance,  a  faith  surpassing  that 
of  any  Jew.— 1  If.  Note  the  different,  though  hardly 
more  suitable,  context  in  Lk.  A  banquet  was  a  usual 

feature  in  Jewish  pictures  of  the  Messianic  age. sons 

Of  the  kingdom  :  here  Jews  who  trust  simply  in  their 
Judaism,  in  contrast  with  those  who  were  spiritually 
fit,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. — the  outer  darkness 
(22i3,  2530)  is  the  antithesis  of  the  banqueting  hall ; 
it  is  an  apocalyptic  phrase  for  the  state  of  final  punish 
ment.  So  is  the  weeping,  etc.  (Enoch  1083,5  ;  cf. 
Rev.  IGio). — 13.  Either  the  word  of  Jesus  wrought 
the  cure,  or  He  knew  and  said  that  God  would  heal 
the  patient  because  of  the  centurion's  faith. 

VIII.  14f.  Simon's  Wife's  Mother  (Mk.  129-31*, 
Lk.  4381".).— Mt.  abbreviates  and  heightens  Mk. — the 
cure  is  wrought  by  a  mere  touch. 

VIII.  16f.  The  Sunset  Healings  (Mk.  132-34*, 
Lk.  44of.). — Not  "  ere  the  sun  was  set,"  as  the  well- 
known  hymn  has  it,  but  Mt.  omits  this  note  as  he  does 
not  say  it  was  on  the  Sabbath.  Note  his  transposition 
of  Mk.'s  all  brought  and  wany  healed  ;  he  will  not 
admit  the  possibility  that  any  were  uncured.  The 
unqualified  mention  of  "  spirits  "  in  this  connexion 
is  unique  in  NT. — with  a  word  :  cf.  8.  For  Mt.'s 
omission  of  Mk.  I34fc,  cf.  12is  (=Mk.  3u).— 17  is  an 
adaptation  of  Is.  534  ;  as  Mt.  uses  it.  there  is  "  no 
reference  to  the  propitiatory  value  of  the  Servant's 
work,"  "  no  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone 
ment  "  (M'Neile). 


VIII.  18-22.  Aspirants  to  Diseipleship  (Lk.  957-60).— 

>    breaks   away   from    Mk.'s    order,    omitting 
Alk-   135-38,  and  giving  as  the  sequel  to  Jesus'  first 
stay  at  Capernaum  what  Mk.   (435-020)   makes  the 
sequel  to  the  second  stay.     Mk.  2-434   (following  on 
the  first  stay)  is  given  by  Mt.  in  chs.  <),  llf.     Where 
ilk.  (4.15)  and  Lk.  (822)  have  an  invitation.  Mt.  (18) 
a  command.     Lk.'s  account  of  (three)  wouid-be 
followers  occurs  on  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  Mt. 
records  them  thus  early  as  illustrating  cases  of  un 
worthy  discipleship.     The  scribe  (?  already  a  disciple, 
cf.   21 )  wishes  to  go  with  Jesus,  not  necessarily 'for 
good,  but  "wherever  you  are  (now)  going";    Jesus 
replies  that  He  is  not  going  home,  for  He  ha's  none. 
It  is  possible  that  Jesus  is  referring  rather  to  His  being 
outcast  from  the  religious  circles  of  His  land  (Bruce 
With   Opc.i   Face,  p.  1-18).     Certainly  there  seems  to 
be  a  contrast  between  the  easy,  care-free  life  of  the 
lower  creation,  and  the  dignity,  with  its  entailed  hard 
ship,  of  the  lot  of  man  (cf.  Ps.  55&f.,  Jor.  92).     This  is 
the  first   place   where   Mt.   has   the   phrase   "Son   of 
Man."  and  it  may  carry  its  simple  human  rather  than  its 
Messianic    connotation.     The   second   disciple   (Philip 
according  to   Clement  of   Alexandria)  does  not    offer 
himself  without  a  call,  but  delays  in  accepting  a  call 
dy   given.     There    is    this    likeness    between    the 
two— one  is  reluctant  to  renounce  his  house,  the  other 
his  relatives  (cf.  192u).     "  Bury  my  father  "  need  not 
mean  that  the  parent  was  lying  dead,  but  probablv 
that  the  disciple  did  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  homo 
while  the  head  of  the  house  was  still  alive.     In  accord 
with  Oriental  feding.  lie  was  not  yet  his  own  master. 
Cf.   also   Gen.   50sf.,   Tob.   4s,   614.     The   answer  of 
Jesus  is  cryptic  ;    perhaps  "  the  dead  "  are  the  spiritu 
ally  dead.  She  other  inenihei.s  of  tho  family.     Another 
reading    of    the    Aramaic    underlying    the    Gr.    gives 
"  leave  the  dead  to  the  burier  of  the  dead  "  (cf  Ezek 
39n-i6). 

VIII.  23-27.  The  Stilling  of  the  Tempest  (Mk. 
436-41*,  Lk.  823-25).-— Mk.'s  narrative  is  the  fullest; 
note  how  both  the  others  omit  the  reproach  of  Mk. 
43S.  Mr.  alone  makes  the  disciples  (some  of  them 
skilled  boatmen)  directly  invoke  tho  help  of  their 
passenger  ;  also  lie  gives  them  credit  for  a  little  faith 
(26).  In  27,  according  to  him  it  is  not  the  disciples 
that  discover  who  the  Lord  is,  but  "people"  (cf. 
"  (the)  men  "  in  1613).  There  is  more  in  the  incident 
than  a  nature  miracle  ;  the  wind  and  sea  are  regarded 
as  demoniacally  possessed,  and  tho  "wonder"  is  a 
"  sign  "  that  the  powers  of  evil  are  being  subdued 
and  that  the  kingdom  is  at  hand  (1223). 

VIII.  28-34.  The  Gerasene  Demoniacs  (Mk.  61-20*, 
Lk.  826-3;) — Mt.  is  considerably  shorter  than  Ml:.; 
note  his  summary  of  Mk.  03-5  and  omission  of  Mk. 
Ss-io,  18-20.     He  frequently  omits  questions  put  by 
Jesus.     His  statement  that  there  were  two  maniacs 
may    be    compensation    for    tho    previous    omission 
(1-4*),   but  perhaps  Mk.  and  Lk.  are  thinking  of  the 
more  important  of  the  two.     According  to  Dalman, 
"  Son  of  God  "  (29)  was  not  a  common  Messianic  title 
but  was  substituted  for  one  in  tho  case  of  demons  by 
the  evangelists.     The  spirits  feel  that  the  hour  of  their 
doom,  the  Judgment-day  (Eth.  Enoch,  lof.  ;  Jubilees, 
108f.),    has    struck    too    soon.     Tho    rash    and    total 
disappearance    of   the   frightened   swine   would   be   a 
great  factor  in  establishing  the  patient's  peace  of  mind. 
What  had  troubled  him  was  now  gone  for  ever. 

IX.  1-8.  The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic  (Mk  2i-i2*, 
Lk.  517-26). — Mt.  here  resumes  Mk.'s  order ;  Mt.  818*. 
As  usual  he  condenses  the  narrative,  saying  nothing 
of  the  dense  crowd  round  the  house  or  of  the  device 
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employed  by  the  sick  man's  friends.  For  faith  win 
ning  blessings  for  others  cf.  813,  Jas.  615.  The  be 
ginnings  of  official  opposition  are  seen  in  3,  they  cul 
minate  in  1214-24.  The  question  in  5  implies  that  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  say  effectually  either  "  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  ''  or  "  arise  and  walk  "'  for  suffering  was 
universally  held  to  be  the  sequence  of  sin  (cf.  Jn.  9a), 
and  the  only  possible  proof  of  forgiveness  would  be  a 
euro.  It  is  quite  permissible  to  take  "  Son  of  Man  "  in 
6  as  meaning  "  man,"  but  human  ability  to  forgive  sins 
is  delegated  authority  (8)  rather  than  inherent  power. 

IX.  9-13.  The  Call  of  Matthew.  Jesus  Eats  with 
Tax-collectors  (Mk.  213-17*,  Lk.  027-32). — We  need 
not  doubt  the  identification  of  Matthew  (=gift  of 
Yahweh)  and  Lovi ;  Peter  had  a  double  Jewish  name, 
Simon  and  Kephas.  Lk.  notes  how  this  disciple 
"forsook  all  "  ;  ho  could  not  return  to  his  old  calling, 
as  a  fisherman  could.  The  meal  was  apparently  in 
Jesus'  house  (cf.  13,  "It  is  not  my  mission  to  invite 
the  righteous)  ;  Capernaum  was  now  "  his  own  city  " 
(i).  "As  a  Physician,  the  Lord  was  bound  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  those  who  were  sick,  regardless 
of  the  contagious  pollution  which  the  Pharisees 
shunned."  i3«  (Hos.  60)  is  quoted  again  in  12v  ; 
it  hardly  seems  in  place  here  (though  "  sacrifice " 
stands  for  ritual  correctness  generally),  for  Jesus  had 
based  His  action  on  the  ground  of  simple  duty  rather 
than  mercy.  The  "  righteous  "  and  the  "  sinners  " 
correspond  to  "  tho  whole"  and  "the  sick."  Lk.'s 
addition,  "to  repentance,"  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
why  the  righteous  were  not  called. 

IX.  14-17.  Fasting.  The  Old  and  the  New  (Mk. 
2i8-22*,  Lk.  033-39). — Mt.  makes  the  disciples  of 
John  (who  were  more  numerous  and  important  for 
two  or  three  centuries  than  is  usually  recognized  ; 
cf.  p.  797)  put  the  question.  "  Sons  of  the  bride- 
chamber  "  means,  by  a  common  Heb  idiom,  wedding- 
guests  ;  Jn.  ^29  has  its  root  here.  The  "  old  gar 
ment  "  is  tho  system  deduced  from  the  Law  rather 
than  the  Law  itself  ;  there  is  no  contradiction  of  617. 
Lk.  takes  the  patch  from  a  now  garment — a  double 
disaster.  Note  the  necessity  of  new  forms  (17)  unless 
the  new  spirit  is  to  be  lost ;  yet  Jesus  leaves  it  to  His 
Church  to  provide  them.  On  fasting  cf.  616-18. 

IX.  18-26.  Jairus'  Daughter  and  the  Woman  with 
Haemorrhage  (Mk.  621-43*.  Lk.  840-56). — Mt.  records 
in  nine  verses  what  Mk.  takes  twenty-three  to  tell. 
Pie  again  forsakes  Mk.'s  order,  postponing  Mk.  223- 
434  till  later  (chs.  12,  10,  13).  Despite  his  compres 
sion  Mt.  remarks  that  the  woman  (?  Veronica)  touched 
the  sacred  tassel  (Nu.  1038)  of  Jesus'  dress,  and  that 
the  cure  was  immediate  and  permanent  ("from  that 
hour  ").  As  with  the  paralytic  (810),  faith  (not  magic) 
expelled  both  the  disease  and  the  sin  thought  to  be 
linked  with  it. 

In  the  story  of  the  ruler  (i.e.  supervisor  of  synagogue- 
worship  ;  for  other  uses  of  the  word  see  Lk.  14i, 
LSiS  ;  Jn.  3i  ;  Ac.  4s).  Mt.  alone  mentions  the  flute- 
players  among  the  crowd,  which  Jesus  dismisses  more 
authoritatively  than  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  Like  Mk.,  Mt. 
takes  Jesus'  words.  "  not  dead  but  sleepeth,"  as  literally 
true  ;  Lk.  alone  clearly  indicates  a  raising  from  dealh. 
The  messengers  (Mk.  535),  or  Jairus  himself  (Mt.  9i8), 
were  mistaken.  26  replaces  the  injunction  to  silence 
(cf.  30)  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  ;  "that  land''  (cf.  31)  is  the 
district  round  Capernaum. 

IX.  27-31.  Two  Blind -Men  Healed.— Mt.  only;  per 
haps  a  doublet  of  2029-34,  with  reminiscences  (in 
3of.)  of  Mk.  143-45.  See  M'Neile,  128f.  "Son  of 
David  "  first  appears  as  a  Messianic  title  in  Ps.  So]. 
1723,  but  becomes  frequent  after  A.D.  100. 


30.  Jesus  strictly  charged  them :  the  verb  is  that 
used  in  Mk.  143,,  145,  Jn.  1133,  and  connotes  a  rush  of 
deep  feeling. 

IX.  32-34.  A  Dumb  Demoniac  Healed.— Mt.  only 

(but  cf.  Lk.  Ili4)  ;  perhaps  a  doublet  of  1222f.* 

IX.  35.  A  summary  of  ministry  (Mir.  666)  almost 
identical  with  423.  Mk.  6i-6a  is  deferred  to  the  end 
of  Mt.  13. 

IX.  36-X.  4.  The  Sending  of  the  Twelve.— .Jesus 
sees  tho  people  "  distressed  and  scattered  " — better, 
"mishandled  and  lying  helpless  " — utterly  unprepared, 
through  lack  of  spiritual  guidance  and   succour,  for 
the   Advent   of   the    Kingdom.     It   was    the    hour   of 
opportunity,  and  if  there  were  enough  heralds  of  tho 
Kingdom,  the  nock  could  be  folded,  the  ripe  harvest 
garnered   (rf.   Lk.    102 — the   charge  to   the  Seventy  ; 
Jn.    435).     He   has   already    chosen    twelve    disciples 
(Mt.  assumes  Mk.   814),   a  number  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (1928);    now  Ho  endows 
them  with  authority  like  His  own  over  demons  and 
disease.    On  the  names  see  Mk.  3i  3ff.*  and  Swete  in  loc. 
Andrew  and  Philip  are  pure  Gr.  names  ;   Simon,  "  the 
first,"  holds  a  prominent  place  in  Mt.'s  Jewish-Chris 
tian   gospel.     Mt.    groups   the   twelve   in   pairs.     The 
Alphseus  who  was  father  of  James  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  father  of  Levi  (Mk.  214)  or  Matthew. 
Thadd;eus  is  a  better  reading  than  Lebb;K?us  (which 
is  a  gloss  ;    it  connotes  "  heart,"  while  Thaddseus  was 
thought    to    connote    "breast");     in    other    lists   he 
appears  as   "  Judas  (son)  of  James  "    (cf.  Jn.    1422), 
which  suggests  that  Thaddajus  is  a  variant  form  of 
Judah  or  Juda^.     In   4  follow  my.  ;    the  evangelists, 
knowing  that  the  "delivering  up"  (paradidomi)  was 
part  of  God's  plan,  never  use  of  Judas  the  verb  that 
specifically  denotes  treachery  (prodidomi). 

X,  5-42.  The  Charge  to  the  Twelve.— The  section 
forms  the  second  of  five  passages  into  which  Mt.  col 
lected   the   sayings   of   Jesus.     The   Markan    account 
(67-11)  is  followed  by  Lk.  9 1-5,  but  Lk.   102-6  (the 
Seventy)  is  from   Q ;    Mt.   105-16  combines  the  two 
Gources.     The  mission  is  limited  to  Jews,  hardly,  in 
view  of  6,  23,  to  the  Jews  of  Galilee.     Lk.  10  omits 
the  limitation  ;  he  wrote  mainly  for  Gentiles.     Indeed, 
when  Mt.  wrote,  the  limitation  was  obsolete.     Yet  it 
shows  that  Jesus  came  to   realise  the  Jewish   hopr1, 
and  though  Gentiles  are  not  wholly  barred  from  the 
Kingdom  (8nf.),  they  enter  only  as  an  appendage. 
Not  yet  is  humanity  welcomed  without  distinclion. 
The  Apostles  preach  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom 
rather  than  repentance  (Mk.  612,  but  cf.  Mk.   lis) ; 
Mt.  (8)  expands  the  phrase  "heal  the  sick,"  and  en 
joins  gratuitous  service.     "  Get  you  no  gold,"  etc.  (9), 
means  either  "  Do  not  acquire  "  (a  repetition  of  the 
sense  of  8)  or,  better,  "  Do  not  procure"  as  provision 
before  starting,  though  Jesus  would  not  expect  them 
to  make  money  by  announcing  the  Kingdom.     The 
staff  and  sandals  permitted  in  Mk.  are  forbidden  here. 
The  Fathers  got  over  the  contradiction  by  making 
the  forbidden  stick  an  ordinary  one,  the  permitted 
one  an  apostolic  wand  of  office.     All  these  injunctions, 
encouraging  the  trust  enjoined  in  625-33,  powerfully 
miluenced  the  first  mediaeval  friars,  especially  Francis 
of  Assisi. 

X.  11-23.  The  apostles  are  to  put  up  at  the  houses 
of  the  "  worthy,"  i.e.  such  as  are  ready  to  welcome 
them  and  their  message.  The  house  in  13  is  perhaps 
best  understood  of  that  at  which  they  make  the  in 
quiry  ;  the  "  peace  "  or  salutation  is  thought  of  as 
on  objective  blessing  settling  upon  the  worthy  house 
hold,  but  otherwise  returning  to  the  speakers  in  full 
mcarure  for  future  use.  Or  that  city  (14)  is  the 
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oonf  using  addition  of  somo  copyist.  So  is  15,  a  doublet 
oi  1124  added  here  tu  harmonise  with  Lk.  10i2.  it 
is  probable  that  Alt.  orginaily  mentioned  simply  the 
house  (JTliS  11558).  16  is  preliminary  to  17-22,  verses 
\vhich  belong  properly  to  the  late  apoealyptic  discourse 
(ch.  £4).  where  Mt.  summarises  them.  They  relicct  a 
much  later  Christian  experience  than  the  charge  to 
the  apostles,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  message  and 
work  of  71.  to  evoke  persecution. 

165.  Mt.  oniy.  The  comparison  with  tho  serpent 
is  limited  to  prudence  ;  Jesus  illustrated  His  injunc 
tion  by  His  adroit  replies  to  tricky  and  entrapping 
questions.— 18  anticipates  mission  work  no  longer 
restricted  to  Israel. — 196,  by  the  MUV,  is  not  addressed 
to  clergy  and  ministers  v.'ho  regularly  address  Christian 
congregations. — 20.  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  is  n 
uniqu'i  expression  ;  Jesus  may  have  in  mind  Jl.  22?f. — 
22.  The  name  stood  for  the  person  (rf.  Ac.  641.  9i6, 
lf>26,  :•}  Jn.  7,  and  frequently  in  OT).— 22f>.  to  th3  end 
is  sometimes  taken  with  "  shall  be  saved  '  (i.e.  "  shall 
have  deliverance  and  victory  "'),  in  the  sense  of 
"finally,"  but  is  better  as  it  stands  with  "  endureth."' 
meaning  "continually,"  or  "to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  persecution  "  (r.f.  Rev.  2io). — 23.  This  much- 
discussed  verso  is  clearly  no  part  of  the  charge  to  tlio 
Twelve,  and  no  indication  that  Jesus  expected  the 
Parousia  before  tho  completion  of  their  tour.  It 
goes  with  the  anachronistic  17-22,  and  Schweitzer 
(MeaswnittUe-  unit  Leidensgeheimnia,  pp.  H)2ff.,  cf.  pp. 
I  .Of.  :  Quest,  p.  ?>•)'!)  is  off  the  mark.  It  13  the  community 
0} Christians  that  is  to  llee  dining  the  portents  that 
precede  the  end  and  it  is  they  who  will  not  need  to 
go  beyond  Palestine-  for  refuge,  because  tho  Son  of 
Man  is  at  hand. 

X.  24-39.  Further  Sayings  on  Persecution.— 24,  25« 
would  hardly  be  intelligible  to  the  disciples  till  alter 
l()2i  ;  256  connects  with  1222-^2. — Beelzebub:  Mk. 
822*.— 20-33.  From  Q  (rf.  Lk.  122-9) :  26  is  found 
in  Mk.  422,  though  the  application  is  different  both 
there  and  also  in  Lk.  122.  Here  and  in  27  the  thought 
is  that  Jesus'  influence  in  His  lifetime  is  small  com 
pared  with  what  it  will  be  later.  The  destroyer  in 
286  is  God  (cf.  AVisd.  1613.  Jas.  4i2),  though  some  argue 
from  Lk.  12s  my.  that  it  is  the  devil.  But  the  usual 
exhortation  is  to  fight  the  devil  rather  than  to  fear 
him. — soul  (psuchc)  is  variously  used  in  tho  Synoptists  ; 
here  it  is  all  that  makes  up  the  real  self.  But  they 
that  "fear"  the  Lord  are  to  "trust  in  the  Lord" 
(Ps.  llftii);  hence  2<)~3i.  Even  if  they  suffer 
martyrdom  it  will  be  with  Cod's  knowledge  and  loving 
care. — 32f.  sums  up  the  thought  of  faithful  endurance 
elaborated  in  17-31. — confess,  t>.  "acknowledge," 
"range  oneself  with."  Some  think  Lk.,  "the  Son  of 
Man"  (will  confess  him),  preferable  to  Mt.'s  "I." 
Mk.  838  seems  to  distinguish  between  Jesus  and  the 
Son  of  Man ;  Mt.  by  his  pronoun  declares  them 
identical. — 33  should  bo  read  not  as  a  threat  but  a 
statement  of  inevitable  law. 

X.  84-36.  Family  Feuds  (Lk.  1251-53),  cf.  21  supra.— 
Family  and  social  strife  is  a  portent  of  the  end  in 
apocalyptic  literature  (cf.  the  mission  of  Elijah,  Mai. 
4sf.).  So  the  Rabbis  interpreted  Mi.  76.  History, 
both  in  the  early  Church  and  on  the  modern  mission 
field,  has  abundantly  illustrated  the  sad  truth  of  the 
saying. — -86  was  Jesus'  own  experience  (Mk.  821). 
Lk.  rightly  interprets  "  sword  "  (34)  as  "  division." 

X.  37-39.  Conditions  of  Diseipleship.— Lk.  1425-27— 
to  the  crowds  ;  Mk.  834 — to  crowd  and  disciples  ; 
Mt.  to  disciples.  The  highest  good  must  be  clung  to 
at  all  costs,  though  cases  of  its  conflict  with  the  fifth 
commandment  are  happily  comparatively  rare  (104- 


6*).  If  we  keep  38  before  1621,  there  is  here  no  pro- 
diction  of  Jesus'  death,  but  a  general  and  only  too 
well  understood  reference  to  agony  and  shame. — 39  is 
found,  with  slight  modifications,  in  five  other  pass 
ages  ;  here  =  Lk.  1733;  Mt.  1625  =  Mk.  835  =  Lk. 
0^4  ;  and  Jn.  1225.— life  ('psuche)  is  (a)  physical, 
(6)  the  higher  life  of  tho  soul  ;  "lose''  =  be  deprived 
of  "  loseth  "=  sacrifices.  "  Tho  '  finding  '  in  the  first 
clause  is  for  the  moment  ;  in  the  second,  for  eternity." 

X.  40-42.  End  of  the  Charge. — 40  connects  with 
11-14  (cf-  "'-so  2035-40,  and  note  185).     The  second 
clause  gives  a  Synoptic  root  for  Jn.  1244,  Io2o,  202i, 
etc.   ((•/.   Heb.   ,'ii.   and   Clem..    Cor.   42if.). — 41    (like 
TisfT.)  seems  to  belong  to  a  time  when  there  was  a 
definite  class  of  Christian  prophets. —  in  the  name  of: 
because   ho  is ;   with   no  ulterior  motive.     Host   and 
guest  shall  receive  a  like  reward  in  the  new  age.     Cf. 
5nf.*     'The  '"righteous"  may  be  men  and  women  of 
exemplary  piety  (020)   or  perhaps  simply  rank-and-file 
Christians,    and   so    tho   same   as   the    "  little    oner< ': 
(cf.  42  and  186*  =  Mk.  941).     Mt.  regards  righteousness 
as  the  chief  virtue,  and  Christians  are  the  true  fulfillers 
of  the  Law  (Montefioro).     But  it  is  better  to  regard  the 
"  little  ones  "  as  a  fourth  class,  "  disciples." 

On  the  whole  section,  16-42,  see  Welihausen,  quoted 
by  Monteliore.  p.  588. 

"XI.  1  (contrast    Mk.    612,   Lk.    96)   is.   like    7^8,   ts, 
formula  rounding  oil  the  collection  of  sayings. 

XI.  2-19.  John  the  Baptist  (Lk.  718-35). — In  place 
of  Mk/s  narrative  of  John,  deferred  to  ch.  14,  Mt.  gives 
material  from  Q. 

2-6.  John's  Perplexity. — It  is  a  question  whether 
doubt  was  supervening  upon  tho  Baptist's  first  faith, 
or  whether  3i4f.  is  unhistoiical,  and  John  had  all 
along  been  uncertain.  In  2  Cod.  Bezao reads  "the 
words  of  Jesus."'  In  5  we  have  to  decide  whether  Jesus 
refers  the  embassy  to  a  series  of  physical  miracles  ending 
with  the  preaching  of  good  tidings  to  the  poor  (Har- 
nack,  Plunimcr).  or  metaphorically  (cf.  Is.  35s,  42i, 
61 1)  to  the  spiritual  work  He  was  doing  (Schmiodel, 
Loisy,  Wellhausen).  Jesus  never  paraded  or  made 
capital  out  of  His  miracles,  and  it  would  be  like  Him 
to  meet  John's  question  by  emphasising  His  spiritual 
mission.  Mt.  and  Lk.,  however,  held  that  Jesus 
appealed  to  physical  miracles,  and  in  illustration  of 
raising  the  dead  (but  see  924*)  Mt.  has  given  the  case  of 
Jakus'  daughter  from  Mk.  With  Lk.,  J aims'  daughter 
comes  later,  so  he  inserts  just  before  John's  inquiry 
the  story  of  the  Nain  widow's  son.  Jesus,  while  appro 
priating  Is.  61 1-3  to  Himself,  and  feeling  sure  that 
tho  rulo'of  Satan  was  shaken,  is  unwilling  as  yet  directly 
to  declare  Himself  Messiah.  It  is  for  others  to  recog 
nise  the  new  light  and  truth  ;  failing  to  do  so,  they 
increase  their  darkness  and  peril  (0). 

7-19.  The  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  Man.— 7-10  may 
be  independent  of  and  earlier  than  2-6,  and  11-14 
in  turn  independent  of  7-10,  and  dealing  rather  less 
favourably  with  John.  In  7-10  Jesus  declares  that 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  Baptist,  now  perhaps 
waning,  was  right.  Ho  was  no  weakling,  but  a  strong 
man  ;  no  silken  courtier,  but  a  stern  ascetic,  a  prophet 
— true,  but  the  outstanding  prophet  predicted  by 
Malachi.  Yet  John  belongs  to  the  old  era,  and  so 
falls  into  the  background.  "  Tho  humblest  Christian 
is,  as  a  Christian,  more  than  the  greatest  Jew  "  (Monto- 
fiore  ;  see  also  his  fine  passage  on  Jesus  as  marking  an 
era,  pp.  592-4).  Between  new  and  old  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed.  J.  Weiss  thinks,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
John  was  not  excluded  from  the  new,  and  that  Jesus 
meant,  "he  who  is  smaller  is  in  the  kingdom  greater 
than  he."  This  is  not  so  tenable.  Perhaps,  as  Oort 
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suggests,  we  have  in  11-14  not  so  much  Jesus'  own  view 
as  that  of  the  Church  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  reflected  again  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where, 
however,  the  Baptist  himself  is  made  to  declare  his 
inferiority. 

7L  Perhaps  we  should  assimilate  these  verses  to  9. 
and  read  :  "  Why  .  .  .  wilderness  ?  To  see  .  .  . 
wind  ?  "  "  Why  went  ye  out  ?  To  see  ...  rai 
ment  ?  " 

12.  The  following  varied  explanations  have  been 
offered :  (a)  Since  John's  day  rash  attempts  have 
been  made  to  speed  tho  advent  of  the  Kingdom,  a 
reference  to  the  Zealot  propaganda,  (b)  The  King 
dom  suffers  violence  from  men  who  steal  it  away, 
not  to  benefit  by  it,  but  to  prevent  believers  from  en- 
j Dying  it  (Loisy,  cf.  23is).  (c)  The  Jvingdom  came 
with  Jesus,  but  was  hindered  by  "tHenrnaTice  6f_mcn.__ 
(Loisy  suggests  this  as  the  point  of  view  of  early 
Christians  arguing  against  tho  Jews,  and  especially 
against  followers  of  John.)  (d)  The  Kingdom  suffers 
violence  (ironical)  because  the  wrong  people  are  taking 
possession  of  it — chance  victors,  tax-gatherers  and 
sinners  (cf.  2X28-32).  (e)  The  Kingdom  is  violently 
treated  in  the  persons  of  its  messengers  and  heralds 
(so  Dalrnan  and  Alien  ;  cf.  Lk.  Tagf.).  The  words  are 
then  an  editorial  paraphrase  of  a  saying  like  Lk.  I6i6  " 
inserted  as  a  link  between  7-11  and  16-19,  in  which 
John's  career  is  viewed  as  closed.— 13  does  not  natu 
rally  follow  12,  and  should  perhaps  precede  it  as  in 
Lk.  16i6,  which  is  easier  but  possibly  less  original. 
The  OT  pointed  forward  to  John  as  the  herald  of  tho 
Messianic  age ;  that  period  of  preparation  is  now  closed. 
7-15  brings  out  the  cleavage  between  the  old  and 
the  new  era.  Christianity  ia  severed  from  Judaism. 
John  had  great  gifts,  but  he  lacked  the  one  thing 
needful  ;  he  never  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Yet 
(16-19),  as  opposed  to  the  Jews,  John  and  Jesus  stand 
together. 

18-19.  Tho  contemporaries  of  Jesus  are  like  chil 
dren,  not  those  who  play  at  weddings  and  funerals, 
but  their  "  fellows  "  who  are  unwilling  to  dance  or  to 
mourn,  understanding  neither  John's  asceticism  and 
warnings,  nor  Jesus'  good  news  and  geniality.  Jesus 
seems  to  be  looking  back  on  His  mission,  now  drawing 
to  an  end. 

19b.  The  verdict  of  the  early  Church.  Wisdom, 
incarnate  in  Jesus,  though  doubted  by  many,  has  boon 
proved  right  by  its  works.  Lk.  has  "children"  (so 
Syr.  Sin.  here,  almost  certainly  correct),  i.e.  those 
who  accepted  Jesus  ;  or,  less  probably,  the  Jews  as 
tho  children  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  (cf.  812,  where 
they  are  called  children  of  the  Kingdom).  In  thia 
case  we  must  take  "  by  "  in  the  sense  of  "  before  "  or 
"over  against,"  or  possibly  "far  from,"  i.e.  amongst 
people  remote  from  those  who  deemed  themselves  her 
children. 

XI.  20-24.  Woe  to  Unbelieving  Cities  (Lk.  10 13-16 ; 
in  tho  address  to  the  Seventy).  We  should  rather 
have  expected  to  find  this  passage  in  Mt.  10.  Some 
scholars  regard  the  denunciation  as  the  product  of 
a  later  generation  rather  than  an  utterance  of  Jesus. 
Tho  Galilean  cities  had  been  comparatively  receptive 
of  His  teaching,  and  it  is  not  like  Him  to  make  miracles 
the  basis  of  faith.  Note,  too,  the  contrast  with  the 
gentleness  of  29.  Still  the  passage  may  well  reflect 
the  tragic  sense  of  failure  experienced  by  Jesus  at  the 
crisis  of  His  work  in  Galilee,  \vhen  Ho  had  to  leave  to 
save  Himself  from  Herod  (Lk.  13 1),  and  because  of 
tho  changing  attitude  of  the  people.  As  He  set  out 
on  the  road  to  Phoanicia,  the  scene  of  His  work  lay 
spread  out  before  Him.  Here  Ho  had  long  laboured 


to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  Kingdom,  to  banish 
pain  and  ignorance  and  sin,  and  to  show  men  the  way 
to  the  Father  and  to  each  other.  Tho  utterance  is 
less  a  curse  than  a  statement  of  fact  put  in  the  form 
of  a  dirge  or  lament,  so  characteristic  of  tho  East. 

21.  Chorazin  :  the  modern  Kera/.eh,  two  miles  NNW. 
of  Tell  Hum  (p.  2'}).  The  Gospels  do  not  mention 
any  incident  as  taking  place  here.  An  ancient  Chris 
tian  tradition  (Pseudo-Methodius)  connects  it  with 
Antichrist  (ET,  10524).  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  often 
denounced  by  the  OT  prophets  for  their  luxury  and 
wickedness.  So  was  Babylon,  with  which  Capernaum 
(23)  is  implicitly  compared.  See  Is.  ISigf. 

XI.  25-30.  Jssus  and  His  Mission. — 25-27  treats  of 
the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Lk. 
102if.),  28-30  of  the  yoke  of  Jesus  (Mt.  only).  No 
stress  can  be  laid  on  "  at  that  time,"  though  "  these 
things  "  might  mean  the  significance  of  the  wonders 
which  Chorazin  and  the  other  towns  had  not  per 
ceived,  or  (excluding  20-24)  the  methods  of  tho  Divine 
wisdom.  Lk.  makes  the  words  refer  to  the  theme  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Seventy,  and  we  may  well  place 
them  after  Mk-  631.  They  mark  that  period  in  the 
ministry  when  the  refusal  of  the  religious  teachers 
of  Israel  to  accept  Christ's  teaching  became  unmis 
takably  clear.  "  Answered  and  said  ':  is  merely  an 
OT  idiom.  Jesus  is  thankful,  not  that  the  "  wise 
and  prudent  "  (Is.  29i4,  1  Cor.  119-28)  are  blind,  but 
that  the  poor  and  simple  see.  After  "  Even  so  "  (26) 
supply  "  I  thank  thee."  It  is  possible  that  the 
Aramaic  word  "Abba,"  which  lies  behind  "father" 
in  27,  should  be  taken  as  a  vocative. 

"  All  is  now  revealed  to  me.  0  Father, 
And  no  one  knows  Thee,  0  Father,  except  Thy  Son  ; 
No  one  knows  Thy  Son,  0  Father,  but  Thou, 
And  those  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Himself." 

This  would  preserve  the  same  type  of  prayer  as  is 
found  in  the  previous  stanza.  The  passage  furnishes 
a  strong  link  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  where  the  peculiar  gift  of  Christ  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Himself,  i.e.  eternal  life 
(Jn.  1?3). 

27.  There  is  no  vital  difference  between  the  words 
for  "know"  used  by  Mt.  (epigindskei)  and  Lk. 
(yinoskei).  Tho  prefix  does  not  imply  fuller  know 
ledge,  but  knowledge  directed  to  a  particular  point. 
There  are  several  variant  readings  in  tho  verse,  e.g. 
"knew"  for  "knoweth,"  and  the  transposition  of 
the  two  clauses  about  the  Son  knowing  tho  Father  and 
the  Father  the  Son  (see  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jcsiis, 
pp.  272-310  ;  also  JThS.  July  1909).— all  things :  a 
complete  revelation. — have  been  delivered  :  not  neces 
sarily  in  a  state  of  pre-existence.  The  verb  implies 
the  communication  of  a  mystery.  M'Neile's  additional 
note  should  be  studied.  He  paraphrases  the  passage 
thus:  "I  thank  Thee,  0  Father,  that  it  was  Thy  good 
pleasure  to  reveal  these  things  to  babes  through  My 
teaching.  I  alone  can  do  it  because  the  whole  truth 
has  been  entrusted  to  Me.  None  except  Thee  could 
know  My  Sonship  so  as  to  reveal  it  to  Me  ;  and  none 
except  Myself,  the  Son,  could  know  Thee,  the  Father. 
Thus  I  can  reveal  both  truths  to  whomsoever  I  will." 

28-30.  The  passage  shows  the  influence  of  Ecclus. 
5l23ff.  and  Jer.  616.  It  need  not  have  been  originally 
connected  with  25-27,  but  it  forms  a  happy  prelude 
to  12i-i3.  The  "  weary  and  heavy  laden  "  are  those 
•who  toil  under  the  demands  of  the  Law  and  its  Rab 
binical  amplifications.  Jesiis  offers  them  rest  or  re 
freshment  ;  His  demands  are  few  and  easy — all  He 
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asks  is  trust  and  love.  The  yoke  is  a  common  figure 
^  VW1S  ^attire,  /•?•  "the  yoke  of  the  Law" 
('/.  Ac.  15io).  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom,"  "  the  yoke 
of  the  commandments"  Jesus  goes  on  to  say  that 
His  desire  is  to  help  and  save  ;  He  is  "  meek,"  i.e.  not 
overbearing  hke  the  Scribes,  and  gentle  (,/.  2  Cor 
10i  and  C.  11.  Robinson,  Studies  in  the  Character  of 
Christ  i.).—  your  Souls  =yourselves.-The  gentleness 
of  Jesus  guarantees  the  gentleness  of  His  yoke  For 
complementary  truth  see  020,  1038,  1<J24.  The  yoke 
ol  Jesus  is  an  inspiration  rather  than  a  code  and  it 
gives  those  who  accept  it  vigour  and  buoyancy  fully 

1  dcmands  greater  tha" 
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Montefiore  and  Loisy,  like  other  scholars,  notably 
Pfleiderer,  contest  the  genuineness  of  25-30.  Harnact 
(Saying*  of  Jesus,  Excursus  I)  stoutly  defends  the 
whole  passage.  [The  discussion  has  recently  passed 
into  a  now  stage  with  the  investigation  devoted  to  the 
27?Sa|£  %£°Srn/in  hiV{^°^  Theos  (1913),  pp. 
I-/  J  ™94~396  (soe  also  Bacon's  article  in  the 
Harvard  Theological  Review  for  Oct.  1915).—  A  S  P  1 

XII.  Mt  here  picks  up  the  Marcan  thread  dropped 
at  917.  He  uses  the  Sabbaih  question  as  part  of  a 
group  of  material  dealing  with  Pharisaic  hostility  to 
Jesus.  J 

XII.  1-8.  Sabbath  Observance  (Mk.  2^3-^8*  Lk 
i-5).—  The  incident  shows  that  the  disciples  'were 
learning  their  Master's  teaching.  I)t,  M  2  allowed 
the  practice,  but  the  Rabbinical  objection  to  it  on  the 
Sabbath  was  that  it  was  reaping.  The  variations  from 
Mk.  are  not  important,  except  the  omission  of  the 
mistaken  reference  to  Abiathar,  and  the  addition  of 
5-7  as  a  further  and  stronger  historic  exception. 
Various  kinds  of  Sabbath  work  were  not  only  per- 
itted  but  commanded  to  the  priests.  6f.  perhaps 
belonged  originally  to  another  occasion.  It  reminds 
us  )t  Jn.  ?23,  and  here  prepares  the  way  fop  Mt.'s 

e  " 


320-35*  Lk.  1114-23,29-3.,  12io,  819-21)- 
*or  the  painful  statement  in  Mk.  32of.  Mt  (hke  Lk  \ 
substi  utes  the  healing  of  o  blind  and  dumb  man 
Fobably  a  second  (compressed)  use  of  927-31  and 
32-34-  Ihe  word  for  "were  amazed  "  is  an  adapta 
tion  of  the  word  for  "is  beside  himself  "  In  Sk 
Mt  S  affcounV°fulSa*an  "divided  against  Satan  "' 
:,  probably  from  Q.  which  Lk.  also  draws 

of  drfSS  P  "'?f  '  VCrSCS  f°nn  an  ^ditional  line 

-    if  your  own  exorcists  are  not  assisted 

•y  Beelzebub,   they  condemn  your  condemnation  of 

Ihe    only  alternative    is    that    (they—  and)    I 

work  by  the  fi          (Mt.;  in  yiew  of         (°y    and     I 

s  power  is   besting   that  of  Satan,  and 
** 


-!v  ^e  Sabbath  Healing  which  Determined 
Pharisaic  Hostility  (Mk.  3i-6*  Lk.  «6-n).— Alt 
makes  the  Pharisees  utter  their  question,  and  J^us' 
to  reply,  m  words  found  in  another  connexion  in  Lk 
5^  I2fu  1S  Peculiar  t°  Mt.  ;  126  elevates  and 
broadens  the  Pharisees'  question  in  10.  We  mav 
note  that  the  Rabbis  allowed  that  "  every  case  where 
life  is  in  jeopardy  supersedes  the  Sabbath,"  and  that 
unaer  certain  conditions  animals  might  be  rescued  on 
the  Sabbath  and  on  festivals. 

XII.  15-21.  Miracles  of  Healing  (Mk.  87-12*,  Lk. 
f9) — Mt.  first  condenses  five  verses  of  Mk.  into 

.o  (the  compression  makes  Jesus  heal  all  who  fol 
lowed  Him),  and,  fixing  attention  on  Jesus'  avoidance 
of  publicity  (84*),  expands  one  verse  of  Mk.  into  six 
by  a  quotation  (Is.  42i-4)  from  his  handbook  of 
Messianic  testimonies  (122*).  This  identification  of 
the  Servant  of  Yahweh  with  the  Messiah  (as  portrayed 
of  '""uclme  f.  Und  in  *^6  Tal'gum.  The  preaching 
was  not  part  of  Jesus'  work  as  He  conceived  It  \cf. 
1524,  28x9).  19  is  the  link  with  the  narrative— Jesus 
avoids  strife  with  the  Pharisees  by  going  away  and 
advertisement  by  His  prohibition.  With  20  cf  1  Mo 

the  crushed  reed  and  the  smouldering  wick  are  those 
who  are  morally  all  but  powerless. "-unto  victory: 
Hab.  14  (mg)  has  here  influenced  Mt.'s  quotation  • 
it  is  essential  for  him  to  predict  the  triumph  of  the 
Messianic  characteristics  he  has  ascribed  to  Jesus 
T*  ,  I  227?5*  Jesus'  Answer  to  the  Verdict  of  the 
Jerusalem  Scribes,  and  the  Intervention  of  His  Family 


n  O  wn  M*     Otf  CT',  and  rr°  ah'Cadv  inrpoate 
m  Q  when  M,  and  Lk.  used  it.     Mt,  (like  Lk.)  also 
adds   30—  neutrality  towards  Jesus   is  impossible  (cf. 

seL;3'  1  '       '       1S  a  tCS1t/0r  mcn  to  uso  uP°n  them- 
sehes      lor  tne  inverted  form  of  the  saying  see  Mk 

frTT^AT9,50  addreSSed  to  disciples  about  outsiders). 
3  if.  Mt.  abbreviates  and  duplicates  Mk.'s  single 
statement  ;  Lk.  (12io)  takes  Mt.'s  second  half  ''Son 
01  man  m  32  probably  means  "  man."  Of  the  four 
forms  in  which  we  have  the  saying  that  m  Lk  seSs 
most  trustworthy.  The  contrast  is  between  slandering 
men  and  slandering  the  Spirit  of  God.  Jesus  is  sPeakg 
in  as  a  Jew  to  Jews  m  language  based  on  OT  (Nu. 
1&301.,  1  S.  813  mg.,  Is.  22i4),  and  current  in  His  day  • 

SririTl  %  I?CanS  lat  b^8Phcmy  agai"Bt  the  T3ivine 
Spirit,  by  whose  power  He  worked,  was  an  infinitely 
more  serious  matter  than  slandering  one's  fellow-  ef 
bad  though  that  be.  Then  follow  some  sayings  on  the 
importance  of  words  (cf.  Lk.  643-45).  33  is  a  less 
pngmal  form  of  7i6«,  z7f.*  BetVeen  "fruit  ''  and 
we  should  supply  "  wiU  be  "  ;  similarly 
between  fruit  and  "corrupt."  34  brings  Jesus 
close  to  the  severity  of  John  the  Baptist  (37)  •  cf 
also  Jas.  3nf.  Not  only  "evil"  words  but  "idle" 
words,  words  that  are  not  meant  to  effect  anything 
.11  come  up  for  judgment.  37  was  perhaps  a  current 
pro\  cru. 

,ri2t  K^oro—  City-house:  Mt,  alone  gives  this 
triad.  House  m  ail  three  evangelists  may  have 

i  Aramaic  meaning  of  a  province  or  district.—  28 
kingdom  Of  God  :c/.  2131.43*.  Perhaps  Mt.  only  usfd 
his  usual  kingdom  of  heaven,"  where  the  sense  is 
clearly  eschatological.-29.  the  strong  man  :  Satan.- 

.s  goods:  the  men  m  his  power  who  are  "spoiled" 
or  carried  off  by  the  stronger  than  the  strong. 

XII.  38-42.  The  Request  for  a  Sign  Refused  (Lk. 

IU  9~32'  ^  rom  ,Q'     Cf-  Mk"  8l  If  •*  =Mt-  16^2«,4)._ 

Mt    uses  the  incident  here  as  an  additional  illustration 

of   the   hostility    between    the    Pharisees   and    Jesus. 

for  some  more  authentic  and  unique  attes 

tation  of  His  claim  than  a  miracle  of  healing  or  an 

everyday  exorcism.     But  to  a  people  that  has  been 

s  unfaithful  bride  no  sign  shall  be  given  but  that 

pi  Jonah.     As  lie,  coming  from  a  foreign  land,  appeared 

m  Nineveh  preaching  doom,  so  has  the  Son  of  Man 

Hived  in  Israel  proclaiming  judgment.     Lk.   11  30  is 

much  to  be  preferred  to  Mt.  124o,  which  is  an  obvious 

ss  (cf.  its  omission  in  164).  and  one  that  enshrines 

inaccurate  prediction.     "  The  heart  of  the  earth  " 

1      adeS'   J1}  41f  rcad  "  sha11  stand  UP  in  judgment  " 
(omitting  "the  '),  i.e.  "shall  accuse."     Jonah  was  a 
irophet,  Jesus  the  consummation  of  prophecy  •    Solo 
mon  a  wise  man,  Jesus  Wisdom  itself  (11  196,  27]. 

XII.  43-50.  The  connexion  of  43  is  with'  30    as  is 

shown  by  Lk.  ;    neutrality  in  the  spiritual  life  cannot 

ie  point  of  the  illustration  is  that  the  Jews  had 


felt  the  influence  of  John  and  Jesus,  but  y,  ore  m  d-iu'er 
of  relapsing  into  a  worse  state  than  over,  if  they  did 
not  submit  themselves  entirely  to  that  coming  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit  which  was  the  proper  continuation  of  the 
work  begun  by  the  two  preachers. — 44.  er^pty  •  /  c 
free  from  lumber  and  rubbish;  garnished:  either 
furnished  or  beautified.  —46-50 :  c/.  Mk.  831-35* 
™,«  "  Brethren  °f  Jesus  "  c/.  125*.  By  chanoipr, 
Mk.  s  God  into  "  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  " 
Mt.  rather  pointedly  limits  Jesus'  earthly  spiritual 
ation  to  brothers,  sisters,  and  mothers.  47'is  not 
found  in  Iho  bcr,t  texts.  Lk.  (819-21)  puts  the  incident 
ajier  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

XIII.  Teaching  by  Parables  (Mk.  4i-34*  :  also  ,•/' 
p.  059).— This  chapter  forms  Mt.'s  third  eroup  of  coi- 
lectcd  sayings  ;  it  includes  seven  parables  with  soai-- 
explanation. 

1-9.  Parable  of  the  Sower  (Mk.  4i-9*  Lk  8<-S) 
10-15.  The  Use  of  Parables  (Mk.  4io-i2*  Lk.  89f  ) 
18-23.  Explanation  of  the  Parable  of  foe  Sower  (Mk. 
413-20*,  Lk.  811-15). 

Little  n;;ed  be  added  to  what  is  said  o-i  r>.  68'" 
rhe  parable  no  doubt  reflects  tho  experience  of 
Jesus.  Like  the  sower  He.  in  His  work  of  preparing 
the  people  for  the  Kingdom,  encounters  difficulties 
of  different  kinds  and  partial  failure.  Much  of  His 
preaching  has  been  thrown  away.  Yet  Ho  is  not 
daunted;  the  reward  is  sure.  When  the  Kingdom 
comes,  the  work  will  be  justified  and  its  disappoint 
ments  forgotten.  These  ideas  arc  further  illustrated 
by  the  other  parables  of  the  chapter. 

Note  that  Mt.  somewhat  modifies  the  hard  sayin? 
of  Mk.  4uf.  Jesus  uses  parables  not  to  blind  the 
Jews,  but  since  they  have  no  capacity  for  Divine 
truth  to  leave  them  in  tho  dark,  while  the  disciple.- 
who  have  faith  (12)  grasp  tho  inner  meaning. 

10.  mysteries :  Mt.  prefers  plurals.  Jewish  apoca 
lyptic  literature  often  speaks  of  certain  eschatological 
ideas  as  mysteries  or  secrets  revealed  to  the  elect.  &C'/ 
Eph.  l9*._l2.  =  Mk.  425.-16!.,  not  in  Mk.,  is  in  a 
better  context  m  Lk.  1033f.  In  Mk.  the  disciples  ask 
the  meaning  of  the  parables  and  are  reproved,  in  Mb 
tncyask  why  parables  arc  used  and  are  congratulate--! 
XIII  24-30,  SG-43.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  — 
Mt.  only.  The  parable  is  a  substitute  for  rather 
than  an  adaptation  of  Mk.  426-29*.  We  need  rot 
leny  its  genuineness  on  the  plea  that  the  standpoint 
.  that  of  the  Church  with  its  mixed  elements  »  Thr 
field  is  the  world,';  not  the  Church.  As  in  the  parable 
of  the  seed  growing  secretly,  the  non-interference  of 
man  is  illustrated  Only  the  great  Assize  can  deter 
mine  between  good  and  bad.  The  genuineness  of  the 
explanation  is  more  doubtful  than  in  tho  case  of  tho 
tjfiwer,  and  may  be  an  imitation  of  it.  It  is  me 
chanical  and  conventionally  apocalyptic 

31-36.  The  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven  (Mk 
430-34*,  Lk.  13i8-2i)._The  leaven  (omitted  from 
Mk.),  usually  an  illustration  of  evil,  is  here  a  ferment 
of  good  (cf.  salt."  013),  either  the  disciples  or  the 
Gospel— the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  The  point  of 
the  quotation  (Ps.  782  ;  some  MSS.  curiously  add 
Isaiah  after  "the  prophet  ")  in  35  is  in  the  second 
clause— the  Kingdom  foreordained  and  predestined 
is  now  ushered  in  by  Jesus. 
36-43.  Sec  above. 

XIII.  44-52.  Further  Parables  of  tho  Kingdom.— 
The  treasure  and  the  pearl  (44-46)  are  one.  and  have 
J  point— everything  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
highest  good,  the  Kingdom.  This  urgent,  intense 
wholeheartedness  is  characteristic  of  Jesus.  The  ques 
tion  of  concealment,  tho  conflict  between  individual 
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salvation  awl  social  duty,  is  not  to  be  pressed  here. 
*e  n;u>    whlle  one  man  attains  the  s  a  mm  urn 

t  were,   by  accident,  another  docs  so  by 
L' or    the    pearl    as    a    metaphor    of    spiritual 
treasure  c/  76,  Rev.  21i9-2I,  and  the  Kyriao  ''Hymn 
oi  the  Soul.       The  parable  of  the  not  i?  like  that  of 
>e  wheat  and  the  tares,  except  that  tiio  .sil>,in-'  follows 
tare  on  the  discovery.     Not*  all  who  have  heard  the 
:ge  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  found  wonby  to  enter 
W-     Tho   explanation  follows   the   same   line   as   that 
of  tno  earlier  parable.     It  is  not  altogether  apposite 
and  is  probably  the  evangelist's  mechanical  repetition 
-    4p-42.     In  5 if.  Jesus  contrasts  a  Christian  with  a 
j-ewish   scribe.     He  who  has   been  instructed  in  the 
truths  of  the  Kingdom  (or  possibly  'with  a  view  to 
o  Kingdom     )  can,  like  a  good  householder  or  steward 
lurnisn  from  his  ample  store  what  is  old  (the  essentials 
01  the  Law  and  the  Prophets)  and  what  is  new  (the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  its  development).     He  has  an 
advantage  over  the  earlier  teacher,  who  was  confined 
)  the  lorah.     The  verses  form  a  general  conclusion 
to  the  parables. 

XIII.  53-58.  Jesus  Rejected  at  Nazareth  (Mk.  Gr-6* 
V-lf-  416-30).— Mt.  has  already  used  Mk.  435-41 
and  o.  Perhaps  the  original  reading  in  55  is  neither 
.  Cffpenter's  son"  nor  "carpenter"  (Mk.),  but,  as 
the  bmaitic  S.yriac  version,  "Joseph's  son  "  It  is 
a  nice  question  whether  in  58  Mt,  is  simply  abbreviating 
Mk.  or  deliberately  altering  what  seemed  a  disparage 
ment  ox  Jesus  power,  and  making  the  absence  of  mighty 
works  a  punishment  for  unbelief. 

pS  mf2'~Her0d  a??  Jesus-  The  End  oiE  John  the 
Baptist  (Mk.  614-29*,  Lk.  97-9,  c/.  Lk.  818-20).— Mt 's 
narrative  ITS  much  briefer  than  Mk.'s,  and  he  goes 
astray  Thus  in  5  he  makes  Herod  himself  (rather 
than  Herodias)  wish  to  kill  John,  though  in  9  he  is 
grieved  at  it  But  he  adds  the  information  that  the 
disciples  oi  John  told  Jesus  of  their  master's  fate  Ho 
makes  this  the  reason  of  Jesus'  retirement,  which  in 
is  due  to  the  disciples'  need  of  rest  after  their 


.  -   — F""1    no^-,.1  ui  JLUSU  aiter  tneir 

>ur.    Mt.  is  wrong,  for  the  death  of  John  had  happened 
time  earlier,  yefc  there  is  underlying  truth    for 
esus  Himself  feared  Horod.     5  (see  above)  may  indeed 
originally  have  referred  to  Jesus  (cf.  Lk.   13, i)  •    it 
does  not  go  well  with  6-10. 

-  XIV'*I37?1<  The   FeedlT^   0-'   the   Multitude   (Mk. 

^35"i  4 \  •  9^0rl7);T—^he  account  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  in  Mk.  Having  already  (936)  spoken  of 
Jesus  compassion  for  people  who  were  "as  sheep 
not  haying  a  shophci-d "  (Mk.  634),  Mt.  here  (14) 
maics  Him  heal  the  sick,  which  is  somewhat  out  of 

children  ^^    tO    th°    50°°    m°n'    W°men    and 

XIV.  22-33.  Jesus  Walk:;  on  the  Sea  (Mk.  645-^2*)  — 
Mt.  omits  "  to  Bethsaida,"  seeing  that  the  boat  arrived 
at  Gennesaret  (34),  and  the  remark  that  Jesus  "  would 
have  passed  by  them."  But  he  amplifies  the  story  by 
the  attempt  of  Peter  to  walk  on  tho  water.  This 
incident,  which  has  a  close  parallel  in  Buddhist  legend 
emphasizes  the  power  of  faith.  It  may  reflect  the 

itcr  proud  impulsiveness,  fall,  repentance  and  re 
storation  of  the  apostle.  Loisy  regards  it  as  a  piece 
of  resurrection-legend,  like  the  miraculous  catch  of 

snin  Lk.  oi-ii.  Similarly  he  sees  in  tho  whole  story 
n  picture  of  the  dismay  of  the  disciples  between  the 
crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection,  or  rather  of  the 
primitive  Church  after  the  Ascension,  wearied  and 
perplexed  by  difficulties  while  waiting  for  the  Parousin. 
-•he  Masters  indifference  is  only  apparent;  He  will 
surely  come  and  bring  succour  and  peace. 

33.  Contrast   Mk.    652.     The   Messianic    confession 
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given  by  Mt.  detracts  from  tho  significance  of  the 
couiem.iion  at  Ctesarea  Philippi  (K?i6). 

XIV.  34-38.  The    Ministry    of    Healing    Resumed 
(Mk.   653-56*.  abbreviated   in  Mt.). — Jesus   had   not 
apparently    visited   Gennesaret    before,    but    some   of 
its  people  would  have  seen  Him  in  Capernaum. 

XV.  1-20.  The  Washing  of  Hands  and  the  Traditions 
of  the  Elders  (Mk.  71-23*). — Mt.  is  again  briefer  than 
Mk.     He    omits    the    parenthetical    explanation    Mk. 
?3f.    and    the    technical    term    "Corban,"    turns    the 
statement  01  Mk.  7  9  into  a  question  (3),  and  puts  the 
quotation  from  Isaiah  as  a  climax  aftei  the  "  Corban  "' 
passage.     He  also  substitutes  "  God  "  (4)  for  "  Moses  " 
(Mk.  7io)  to  heighten  the  antithesis  with  "  But  you 
say"   (5),  and   "mouth"    (n,i7f.)  for  "man"  (Mk. 
7i5, 18.20),   thus  removing  the  ambiguity  which  was 
the  ground  of  the  subsequent  explanation,  and  making 
the  explanation  tautologous.     He  abbreviates  the  list 
of  evils  (19),  and  omits  the  difficult  phrase  "making 
all  meats  clean  "  (Mk.  Tig).     On  the  other  hand  he 
inserts  12-14,  perhaps  from  Q  (cf.  Lk.  639). 

In  addition  to  v,  hat  is  said  on  the  Corban  question 
in  the  notes  on  Mk.  7,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a 
suggestion  by  J.  H.  A.  Hart  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Iicri(u\ 
July  1907.  He  takes  Mk.  7  9  literally,  not  satirically  : 
"ye  do  well  to  leave  the  commandment,"  etc.  Jesus 
commends  tho  Pharisees  for  insisting  that,  when  a 
man  has  made  a  vow  to  God,  he  should  pay  it  though 
his  parents  suffer.  As  for  setting  aside  the  command, 
He  Himself  did  it.  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  as  the  prophets  and  psalmists  had  set  aside  the 
whole  system  of  sa.-riiices.  Here  the  fifth  command 
ment  is  set  aside  by  Corban.  A  man  could  lay  his 
conflict  of  duties  before  the  scribes  ;  some  would  take 
one  view,  some  the  other.  Jesus  allies  Himself  hero 
with  the  stricter  school.  It  was  hard  on  the  parents, 
and  none  knew  this  better  than  Jesus  did.  But  He 
had  vowed  His  life,  and  we  remember  His  words  about 
forsaking  father  and  mother.  There  is  evidence  of 
tense  emotion  in  the  broken  construction  of  Mk.  7n. 

13.  The  "  plants "  are  the  Pharisees.  Jesus  an 
nounces  their  ruin  and  that  of  their  system  and  their 
followers.  Cf.  3io,  Lk.  136-g,  Jn.  15i-8. 

XV.  21-28.  The  Healing  of  the  Greek  Woman's 
Daughter  (Mk.  "24-30*). — Lk.  may  have  thought  the 
story  unacceptable  to  his  Gentile  readers.  Mt.  adds 
the  saying,  "  I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel."  He  makes  the  woman  come 
out  of  the  heathen  territory,  for  Jesus  could  hardly 
go  thither,  much  less  work  a  miracle,  after  the  pro 
hibition  to  the  disciples  in  10s.  2$.  suggests  that 
He  desired,  out  of  compassion,  to  overstep  His  Divinely 
imposed  limit,  but  that  lie  must  abide  within  it. 
There  is  a  struggle  in  His  mind.  Perhaps  26  is  more 
accurate  than  Mk.  627,  which  implies  that  Gentiles 
shall  be  fed  by-and-by.  Jesus  is  not  concerned  about 
the  future,  and  the  word  "first"  would  have  little 
meaning  for  the  woman,  though  much  to  one  who 
knew  the  work  of  Paul.  But  does  the  diminutive 
(kunaria,  "the  little  household  dogs")  point  clearly 
to  Gentiles  ?  At  any  rate  there  is  no  contempt. 
Note  that  tho  woman  knows  Jesus  as  "  Son  of  David  " 
(cf.  927*,  1223). 

XV.  29-31.  Healings. — A  general  survey  takes  the 
place  of  Mk.'s  (731-37)  story  of  the  cure  of  the  deaf 
mute,  perhaps  because  of  the  use  by  Jesus  of  material 
means  and  "  groaning."  Similarly  the  story  of  the 
blind  man  (Mk.  822-26)  is  omitted,  though  in  com 
pensation  Mt.  has  given  927-33.  It  is  curious  that 
the  sick  were  brought  "  up  into  the  mountain." 

XV.  32-39.  The  Sseond  Feeding  of  the  Multitude 


(Mk.  81-10*) — Mt.  follows  Mk.  closely,  but  again 
adds  women  and  children.  "  I  would  not  send  them 
away  fasting"  (32),  according  to  Allen,  "heightens 
the  note  of  mastery  and  dignity  of  Christ's  aims.'' 
Magadan  (39)  is  as  great  a  puzzle  as  Mk.'s  Dalmanutha. 
Possibly  Magdala,  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  here  and 
of  others  in  Mk.,  is  meant. 

XVI.  1-4'.  The  Request  for  a  Sign  Refused  (Mk. 
811-13*,  Lk.  11 16,29!'.).— For  the  mention  of  Saddu- 
cees  cf.  6*.  The  saying  about  the  weather  (zb,  3) 
is  wanting  in  some  good  MHS.,  and  is  perhaps  an 
interpolation  from  Lk.  1254-56*.  The  "  signs  of 
the  times  "  are  regarded  here  as  the  miracles  already 
wrought  by  Jesus.  The  sign  of  Jonah  is  repeated 
from  1238*. 

XVI.  5-12.  The  Blindness  of  the  Disciples  Rebuked 
(Mk.  814-21*,  Lk.  Il53f.,  12i).— Note  how  Mt.  avoids 
the  idea  that  Jesus  had  forgotten  the  bread.  The 
Sadducees  are  mentioned  again  in  6.  The  detached 
saying  about  leaven  in  Mk.  815  probably  refers  to 
plots  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herod,  but  Mt.  (12)  inter 
prets  "  leaven  "  as  teaching,  and  so  has  to  substitute 
"Sadducees"  for  "Herod,"  and  carries  the  substitu 
tion  back  to  i.  He  makes  Jesus  read  the  disciples' 
thoughts  (8)  instead  of  simply  overhearing  their  con 
versation  (Mk.).  Then,  after  giving  Mk.'s  statement 
that  the  disciples  need  never  worry  about  a  shortage 
of  food,  he  adds  words  of  Jesus  that  the  point  at  issue 
is  not  food  at  all,  but  erroneous  teaching,  nf.  is  an 
attempt  to  give  Mk.  815  a  context  and  explanation. 

XVI.  13-28.  The  Great  Confession  and  the  First 
View  of  the  Cross  (Mk.  827-91*,  Lk.  918-27).— Omit 
ting  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  (but  cf.  027-33),  Mt. 
passes  to  the  significant  episode  of  Cresarea  Philippi. 
i3-i6  =  Mk.  827-29,  but  note  the  substitution  (13)  of 
"  Son  of  Man  "  for  "  I."  which  gives  the  position 
away  (especially  if  we  read  "  I.  the  Son  of  Man  "),  and 
the  addition  of  Jeremiah  (14),  and  "the  Son  of  the 
living  God  "  (16).  17-19  is  given  by  Mt.  only.  Peter 
is  pronounced  "  blessed  "  as  the  recipient  of  a  Divine 
revelation.  (The  evangelist  forgets  1433.  Jn.  141 
equally  destroys  the  significance  of  this  scene.)  To 
this  unique  communication  Jesus  Himself  adds  an 
other  (i8f.) :  "Thou  art  Peter  (Aram.  Kepfta,  "a 
rock  "),  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  ecclesia." 
"  This  rock"  may  be  Peter  (cf.  Gal.  2g,  Eph.  220) ; 
if  so,  it  is  Peter  personally,  not  officially  as  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  and  in  any  case  it  would  have  been  more  natural 
to  say  "  upon  thee."  It  may  be,  as  Augustine  sug 
gests,  Jesus  Himself.  But  it  is  most  likely  the  truth 
which  Peter  had  expressed  ;  the  foundation  of  the 
ecclesia  is  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  "  Church " 
(ecclesia)  is  only  found  in  the  Gospels  here  and  at 
1817.  In  LXX  it  translates  qahal,  i.e.  Israel  as  a 
congregation  (cf.  Ac.  738),  and  sometimes  'edhah,  a 
word  of  similar  meaning  used  by  the  priestly  writer 
(p.  129),  though  LXX  mostly  turns  this  by  "  syna 
gogue."  The  Gr.  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  called  out  from  their  private 
affairs  to  legislate  for  the  State  (cf.  Ac.  1932).  Mt. 
is  obliged  to  use  it  to  denote  the  Christian  community 
as  separate  from  Jews. 

Against  this  new  community  the  gates  of  Hades 
shall  not  prevail.  The  two  structures,  as  it  wore,  the 
ecclesia  and  Hades,  are  ranged  against  each  other. 
But  the  mention  of  the  gates  is  significant.  We 
may,  of  course,  take  "  gates  of  Hades  "  as  equivalent 
to  Hades,  and  understand  the  expression  of  the  powers 
of  evil  who  dwell  there.  They  ancl  all  that  they  imply, 
persecutions  and  temptations,  shall  not  overcome  the 
ecclesia.  But  Hades  is  usually  regarded  not  as  the 
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abode  of  ovil  spirits  but  as  the  place  of  the  dead, 
and  tho  "  gates  of  Hades  (Sheol)  "  in  tho  OT  is  synony 
mous  wiih  "gates  of  death."  Hence  M'Neile  sees 
hero  a  pt-ediction  of  the  resurrection  :  the  gates  of 
Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  the  Messiah's  ecclesia 
by  keeping  Him  imprisoned  (cf.  21,  Ac.  224-31,  Rev. 
Ii8).  Loisy  simply  interprets  it  as  "death  prevails 
against  all  men,  but  shall  have  no  power  against  the 
Church,"  without  any  speciiic  reference  to  Jesus. 
Tatian's  Diatessaron  has  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon, 
and  the  gate  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  thee  ; 
thou  art  Peter  " — perhaps  a  promise  that  Peter  should 
survive  till  the  Parousia. 

In  Exp.,  Juno  191U  (=Stiulia  Sacra,  ch.  iv.).  Dr. 
Bernard  advances  a  new  theory.  Ho  explains  the 
passage  in  tho  light  of  724-27,  and  cogently  argues  that 
the  Cir.  word  for  "gates"  is  a  mistranslation  of  an 
Aramaic  word  for  "  storms  "  or  "  Hoods."  There  are 
two  such  words,  and  they  gave  trouble  to  tho  scribes 
and  translators  of  OT.  Thus  in  Dan.  82,  where  AV 
and  RV  read  "  the  river  of  Ulai,"  tho  Douay  Version, 
following  Vulg.,  reads  "the  gate  of  Ulai."  If  we  read 
here  "tho  floods  of  Hades,"  we  have  an  easy  and 
familiar  metaphor  for  an  incursion  of  infernal  powers, 
which  cannot,  however,  harm  tho  Church  built  on  a 
Rock. 

The  gift  of  the  keys  does  not  mark  Peter  out  as 
doorkeeper  of  the  Church  (or  of  heaven),  but  as  chief 
steward  in  the  Kingdom,  the  major-domo.  Their  real 
holder  is  the  Lord  Himself  (Rev.  87.  cf.  Is.  2222). 
The  primacy  of  Peter  hero  indicated  makes  18i  and 
19^7  rather  difficult  ;  considering  this  and  the  unusual 
use  of  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  as  denoting  the  Church, 
we  may  well  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  saying  in 
iga.  The  remainder  of  the  verse  gives  the  apostle 
legislative  author  ry.  He  will  be  a  scribe  of  the  new 
age  or  order  (cf.  1852),  giving  his  decisions  for  binding 
(i.e.  prohibiting)  and  loosing  (-i.e.  permitting)  after  the 
fashion  of  an  expert  Rabbi.  And  his  decisions  will 
be  ratiiied  in  heaven,  i.e.  by  (Jod.  There  is  no  ques 
tion  of  absolution  from  sin  here,  and  no  necessary 
connexion  with  Jn.  20^3.  In  18i8  this  legislative 
authority  is  given  to  all  tho  disciples,  and  that  passage 
is  probably  the  source  of  this  one. 

With  21  Mt.  begins  the  second  great  division  in  his 
life  of  Jesus.  The  scene  at  Csesarea  Philippi  is  chrono 
logically  and  theologically  the  most  conspicuous  mile 
stone  in  the  biography.  As  in  Lk.,  "'on  the  third 
day  "  replaces  Mk.'s  "  after  three  days,"  though  some 
early  texts  follow  Mk.  The  change  is  scarcely  due 
to  the  f'ict  that  the  resurrection  took  place  "on  the 
third  day"  rather  than  "after  three  days.''  for  the 
two  phrases  in  Aramaic  mean  the  same  thing.  Note 
the  additions  in  2af.  Lk.  omits  this  episode.  The 
teaching  on  discipleship  closely  follows  Mk.  except 
in  27,  where  Mk.  838  has  been  in  part  anticipated 
by  Mt.  1033,  while  Mk.'s  phrase,  "adulterous  and 
sinful  generation."  is  used  in  Mt.  1^39  =  Ib^a.  IGsSf. 
also  runs  parallel  with  !C>24f.  Jesus  announces  a  judg 
ment  according  to  deeds  (cf.  Ps.  6213,  Pr.  24i2). 

XVII.  1-13.  The  Transfiguration,  and  the  Coming  of 
Elijah  (Mk.  92-13*.  Lk.  928-36).  — The  narrative 
agrees  closely  with  Mk.,  the  chief  difference  being  the 
appropriate  addition  of  7.  The  fear  of  the  disciples 
occurs  earlier  in  Mk..  and  is  made  the  occasion  of 
Peter's  intrusion  ;  in  Lk.  it  is  omitted. 

10-13.  The  disciples  are  puzzled  because  Elijah  has 
only  just  appeared— after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
whereas  the  scribes  said  he  was  to  come  first.  The 
answer  of  Jesus  is  not  very  clear.  We  may  take  it 
thus :  "  (The  scribes  are  right  in  saying  that)  Elijah 


comes  and  rectifier,  everything  (n),  and  yet  I  tell  you 
that  he  has  already  come,  but  so  far  from  setting 
filings  right,  he  has  not  been  recognised,  and  they 
have  done  to  him  what  they  pleased"  (12).  The 
scribes  are  thus  confirmed  and  then  corrected,  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  ch.  5.  The  Messiah  Himself  is  simi 
larly  to  suffer.  The  disciples  prove  more  intelligent 
than  usual  (cf.  16i2). 

XVII.  14-21.  Healing  of  the  Dsmoniac  Boy  (Mk. 
914-29*,  Lk.  9.37-43) — The  story  is  much  shorter 
than  in  Mk.  Tho  reference  to  possession  does  not 
come  till  the  end  ;  in  15  the  child  is  described  as  epi 
leptic.  Perhaps  tho  story  was  told  in  Q.  Tho  father's 
appeal,  '^Lord,  have  mercy  "  (15),  gives  us  the  well- 
known  "  Kyrie  eleison."  Instead  of  prayer  (the 
verse  (21)  in  Mt.  is  spurious)  and  fasting  (Mk.  829), 
Jesus  here  puts  the  emphasis  on  faith  (cf.  2l2i,  Mk. 
Il22f.).  The  Sinaitic  Kyriac  has  "your  unfaith "  ; 
perhaps  "  little  faith  "  is  a  softening  of  this. 

XVII.  22f.  Further  Prediction  of  the  Passion  (Mk. 
030-32*,  Lk.  943-45) — Again  the  disciples  understand  ; 
vhey  are  not  so  utterly  obtuse  as  in  Mk.  and  Lk. 

XVII.  24^27.  Temple  Tribute.— Mt.  only.  The  col 
lectors  of  the  half-shekel,  expected  from  every  Jew 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple,  and  usually 
paid  just  before  the  Passover,  ask  Peter  if  his  master 
fulfilled  the  obligation,  and  are  told  that  Ho  did.  In 
conversation  with  Peter,  Jesus  apparently  asserts  that 
the  Temple  should  be  maintained  by  taxes  on  Gentiles, 
while  Jews  go  free.  But  a  better  interpretation  is 
that,  as  sons  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  Ho  and  His 
followers  arc  exempt  from  taxes.  Yet,  perhaps  re 
membering  the  injunction  in  Ex.  30ii-i6,  He  bids 
Petor^  satisfy  the  demand.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  the  half-shekel  was  added  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  Rome,  and  under  Pomitian  (when  Mt. 
was  probably  written)  these  taxes  were  strictly  col 
lected.  J.  Weiss  therefore  suggests  that  payment  to 
the  Romans  is  the  real  point  of  the  incident.  Chris 
tians  were  in  natural  doubt  about  paying  God's  half- 
shekel  to  the  Emperor,  but  they  are  shown  here  that 
as  Jesus,  though  free,  conceded  the  matter  to  the  Law, 
they  might,  to  avoid  offence,  concede  it  to  the  heathen. 
"The  principle  of  not  giving  needless  offence  is  used 
with  great  power  and  insight  by  Paul  "  (Montefiore, 
p.  074). 

Peter  is  told  that  by  a  little  familiar  work  he  can 
soon  pay  the  tax.  He  has  only  to  catch  a  fish  ;  in 
(the  sale  of)  it  he  will  find  enough  for  himself  and 
Jesus.  We  are  not  told  that  Peter  found  a  coin  in 
the  fish's  mouth,  and  we  have  here  tho  only  half-  made 
story  of  a  miracle.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
Jesus  could  have  brought  about  such  a  wonder  so 
much  as  would  Ho.  a  test  which  we  may  apply  to  other 
marvels.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
necessary  half-crown  ;  but.  apart  froin  that.  He  who 
settled  the  question  in  the  Temptation  could  not  have 
gone  back  on  that  decision  in  a  paltry  case  like  this. 

XVIII.  1-20.  A  Conversation  with  'the  Twelve.— For 
1-5,  the  question  of  precedence,  cf.  Mk.  933-37* 
also  Mi.  20a6f.,  Mk.  1043i..  Lk.  948.  22-6.  Mt.'  makes 
the  disciples  begin  the  discussion,  but  characteristically 
omits  the  derogatory  intimation  that  they  had  been 
disputing.  In  his  account  Jesus  does  not  embrace 
the  child  (cf.  19rs,  Mk.  10i6),  and  the  saying  of  Mk. 
935  is  omitted,  or  rather  reserved  till  2.'{n.  By  way 
of  compensation  we  have  the  vivid  sayings  of  3f..  an 
anticipation  of  Mk.  10i5,  and  perhaps  more  suitable 
in  that  context. 

1.  In  that  hour  may  be  meant  as  a  link  with  the 
preceding  incident,  which  has  given  a  prominence  to 
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Peter. — 3f.  The  point  is  not  so  much  the  humility 
of  children  as  that  the  disciples  are  bidden  to  be  "  in 
r-pirit  and  in  feeling  wh'at  children  are  in  reality  and 
status,  little  ones  ''  (Loisy).  In  5  Ihe  child  symbolises 
the  unassuming  character  of  the  true  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Mt.  omits  the  incident  of  "the  exorcist  who  stood 
outside  the  apostolic  succession"  (Mk.  938-40;  41  i  •. 
found  at  Mt.  1042),  and  passes  on  to  the  passage  about 
hindrances  or  stumbling-blocks  (6-10),  for  which  cf. 
Mk.  942-48.  "  Little  ones  "  in  6  and  in  10  means 
'\  believers,  not  children  (cf.  1042).  7  is  not  fount!  in 
Mk.,  but  occurs  in  Lk.  17i  ;  it  rejects  Jesus'  early 
experience  of  apostate  followers,  8f.  has  already  been 
met  with  (529)  in  the  Sermon  on  the-  Mount  ;  it  breaks 
the  connexion  here,  and  is  introduced  to  contrast 
offences  against  oneself  with  oitenoes  against  others,  a 
theme  resumed  in  10.  which  is  -peculiar  to  Mt.  and  leads 
up  to  the  parable  of  the  strayed  sheep  (better  in  Lk. 
loicff.).  which  Mt.  uses  to  emphasize  further  the  value 
set  by  God  on  the  Inny-blo  believer.  A  later  hand 
tried  to  improve  the  connexion  by  inserting  n  from 
Lk.  19io. — 10.  A  reference  to  the  idea  of  guardian 
counterpart-angers!^  Ac.  12i5,  Jubilees.  3f>i;).  or  that 
Oic  angels  which  represent  and  protect  the  unassuming 
disciple  are  the  angels  of  the  presence,  who  see  God's 
face  continually  (cf.  Tob.  12is,  Lk.  lig.  also  1  K.  1()8,~ 
2  "K.  25ig).  Sec  further  JThS,  iii.  514.  and  DCG,  art. 
"  Little  Ones."  [In  addition  to  his  article  "  It  is  his 
Angel,"  in  JThS,  J.  H.  Moulton  has  touched  on  the 
subject  in  his  Early  Zoroastrianism,  pp.  324f.  Ho 
says  of  Mt.  18io,  Ac.  12i5,  "  These  two  passages  seem 
to  be  explicable  by  the  presence  of  a  belief  in  angels 
very  much  like  the  Fravashis  on  the  side  which  was 
independent  of  ancestor-worship."  (This  side,  it  may 
be  explained,  was  a  belief  in  a  kind  of  external  soul.) 
He  continues,  "  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  '  prince;,  ' 
of  the  nations  in  Daniel  and  the  Talmud,  and  t  ho  '  angels 
of  the  Churches  '  in  llev.  2-3.  Those  Fravashis  of 
communities  answer  very  well  to  Avcstan  concep 
tions."  He  suspects  foreign  influence  on  the  Biblical 
ideas.  In  his  article  "  Fravashi "  (ERE,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
118),  ho  says,  "  Mt.  18io  makes  the  'angels'  of  tho 
little  ones  dwell  perpetually  in  the  Presence.  The 
declaration  is  completely  interpreted  if  these  are  the 
Heavenly  counterparts,  'the  Fravashis,  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  sin  ;  no  other  conception  of 
angels  suits  it  so  well,  since  tutelary  angels  of  children 
would  have  no  special  reason  for  precedence  over 
those  of  adults.  In  Ac.  12i5  '  Peter's  angel  is  clearly 
his  double  ' — his  counterpart  which  has  taken  his  place 
while  he  still  lives."  See  also  Mt.  2i-i2*. — A.  S.  P.] 
— 12-14.  Montefiore  points  out  the  advance  made  by 
Jesus  on  Rabbinical  religion  ;  jt  is  not  enough  to  wel 
come  and  appreciate  repentance  when  it  occurs,  ono 
rnusl  seek  out  the  sinner  and  got  him  to  repent. 

In  15-20  Mt.  gives  a  short  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
sayings  not  found  in  Mk.  and  only  partially  in  Lk. 
(17s),  of  which  Mt.  seems  to  be  an  expansion,  just  as 
Lk.  1?4  is  greatly  amplified  in  21-35.  A  brother  who 
goes  astray  (some  MSS.  omit  "against  thee"  in  15)  is 
to  be  reproved  privately  (cf.  Lev/19i7,  Test.  Gad,  63) ; 
if  this  fails,  a  couple  of  witnesses  are  to  be  called  in 
(Dt.  19is).  If  this  in  turn  fails,  the  community  or 
brotherhood  is  to  be  notified,  and  if  the  wrongdoer 
is  still  impenitent,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated,  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  public  courts.  17 
contrasts  with  i2ff.  as  with  2if.,  and  it  may  be  that 
here  we  have  the  practice  of  the  earty  Church  (with 
the  problem  of  sin  as  affecting  not  only  individuals  and 
God,  but  also  the  brotherhood)  not  unnaturally  seeking 
shelter  under  the  Founder's  (supposed)  sanction. 


In  any  case,  '"  church  "  here  is  used  in  the  local 
sense  (=- synagogue),  not  as  in  16i8*,  though  Well- 
hausen  sees  in  both  cases  a  reference  to  the  mother- 
congregation  of  Jerusalem.  The  decisions  of  the  com 
munity  (not  simply  of  its  officials,  one  or  more  than 
one)  as  to  what  or  who  within  it  is  tolerable,  are  final, 
because  (19)  God  hears  the  petitions  of  even  two  be 
lievers  who  are  in  agreement,  and  this  because  (20) 
Jesus  is  with  the  two  or  three  v,ho  meet  (and  pray)  m 
His  name.  Jesus  adopts  the  OT  idea  of  the  mystic 
presence  of  God  in  Israel  (cf.  Jl.  227,  Mai.  3i6.  and 
Pirke  Aboth.  3o.  "  Two  that  sit  together  and  are  occu 
pied  iu  the  words  of  the  Law  have  the  Shekinah 
among  them  "  ;  similarly,  Sayings  of  Jesus,  5,  "  Wher 
ever  liiere  are  (two)  they  are  not  without  God,  and 
\vi;t  ;  ?vcr  there  is  one  alone  I  say  I  am  with  him  "). 
Still  the  connexion  of  19  with  18  suggested  by  "  on 
earth  "  and  "  in  heaven  "  is  not  original  ;  19  is  really 
an  encouragement  to  prayer.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
has  the  pri-tty  fancy  that  the  "two  or  three"  are 
hn:<band  nad  wife  and  child,  the  ecclesia  of  the  family. 

XVIII.  21-35.  The  Duty  of  Forgiveness  Illustrated 
by  the  Parabb  of  the  Ungrateful  Servant. — With  21 
cf.    Lk.    1/4,    which    makes    repentance   a    condition. 
The  Rabbis  taught  (Yomri,  86b)  that  one  must  forgive 
one's    "brother"     (OT     "neighbour")    three    times 
(rf.  Amos  13,6,9).     According  to  Jesus,  men's  forgive 
ness  should  be  limitless,   like  that  of  His  Father  in 
heaven.     The  natural  man  longs  for  limitless  revenge 
(Gen.  424),  "  the  spiritual  man's  ambition  is  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  boundless  forgiveness."     The  parable 
that    follows   presents   no    difficult}'.     "  Judgment    is 
without  mercy  to  him  that  hath  showed  no  mercy  " 
(Jas.  213).     The  Divine  forgiveness  is  not  so  absolute 
as  it  seems  :    he  who  fails  to  observe  its  conditions 
loses  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have.     Note  the 
vast  discrepancy  between  the  two  sums,  say  two  million 
pounds  against  ten,  and  cf.  the  beam  and  the  splinter 
of  ?3-     The  great  defaulter  must  be  one  of  the  king's 
ministers,  through  whose  hands  the  royal  taxes  passed. 
For  the  king's  order  cf.  Lev.  2^39,47,  2  K.  4i,  and  note 
the    subsidiary    lesson    that    tho   wrongdoer   involves 
others  in  tho  consequences  of  his  sin.     Torture  (34) 
had  been  introduced  into  Judrea  by  Herod,  its  mention 
here  is  a  literary  detail  not  to  be  pressed  for  inter 
pretation. 

XIX.  1-12.  The  Question  of  Divorce  (Mk.  10i-i2*). 
— In    2    "healed"    replaces    Mk.'s    "taught."     Mt. 
makes  Jesus  give  His  own  opinion,   based  on  Gen., 
at  once,  and  it  is  the  Pharisees  who  bring  the  Deutero- 
noniic  modification  into  the  debate. 

3.  for  every  cause :  peculiar  to  Mt.  Mk.  makes 
the  questions  as  to  divorce  absolute  ;  Mt.  gives  it  a 
Jewish  and  more  likely  form,  having  in  mind  the  dif 
ference  between  the  view  of  Shammai  that  a  man  could 
put  his  wife  away  for  serious  misconduct  only,  and 
that  of  Hillel  that  he  could  do  so  for  any  reason, 
e.g.  a  spoiled  dinner  or  a  physical  defect.  Jesus  lifts 
the  subject  out  of  these  quibbles  to  an  ideal  plane. 
Note  how  (8)  He  changes  the  Pharisees'  word  "Moses 
commanded"  into  "Moses  suffered,"  i.e.  allowed. — 
9.  except  for  fornication  :  i.e.  unchastity — peculiar  to 
Mt.  Perhaps  (Allen,  p.  203)  the  addition  is  due  to  a 
Jewish-Christian  editor  bringing  Christ's  teaching  into 
line  with  that  of  the  Rabbis  (cf.  617-20),  yet  he  may 
have  been  rightly  interpreting  it.  The  last  clause  of 
this  verse  takes  the  place  of  Mk.  10i2  (cf.  also  Lk. 
16x8,  Mt.  53ii.*).— ICfl.  Peculiar  to  Mt.  The  disciples 
suggest  that  if  tho  marriage  tie  is  so  strict  as  Jesus 
suggests,  it  had  better  not  be  formed.  Jesus  agrees, 
but  says  (Moffatt's  tr.) :  "  This  truth  is  not  practicable 
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for  everyone,  it  is  only  for  those  who  have  the  gift " 
(?  of  spiritual  insight).  He  shifts  the  ground  of  the 
objection.  This  comparative  depreciation  of  marriage, 
continued  and  unfolded  in.  12,  stands  in  contrast  with 
1-9,  which  sanctifies  it.  We  must  probably  interpret 
the  praise  of  celibacy  (there  is  no  need  to  take  the 
words  "  made  themselves  eunuchs  "  literally,  as  Origen 
did)^  in  12  as  having  an  eschatological  background. 
If  the  Kingdom  was  imminent,  the  best  thing  was  to 
forego  ordinary  relationships  and  be  ready  for  it. 
The  saying  and  the  fact  that  Jesus  Himself  was  celibate 
have  led  to  the  unhappy  view  in  some  quarters  that, 
celibacy  is  always  and  everywhere  the  superior  con 
dition.  Cf.  I  Cor.  7,  Rev.  144.  Montefiore  refers  to 
Baron  von  Hugcl's  Mystic  Element  of  Religion,  ii.  128- 
129.  Jesus,  like  Paul,  recognises  the  case  of  weaker 
brethren:  "Let  anyone  practise  it  for  whom  it  is 
practicable."  Perhaps  12  is  really  a  detached  saying 
which  Mt.  here  connects  with  the  discussion  on  divorce 
by  iof.,  which  may  well  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  more  rigorous  Marcan  account. — This  saying  (n) 
may  be  the  disciples'  remark  in  10,  or  Christ's  teaching 
of  the  permanency  of  the  marriage  tie  (4-8),  or  possibly 
His  words  in  12. 

XIX.  13-15.  Jesus  Blesses  the  Children  (Mk.  1013-16*, 
Lk.  1815-17). — Mt.  omits  "  the  more  active  human 
touches  "  given  in  Mk.,  that  Jesus  was  angry  with  tho 
disciples  and  that  He  puts  His  arms  round  the  chil 
dren.  Mk.  10i5  has  already  been  used  in  Mt.  183. 
The  common  notion  that  the  children  were  brought 
by  their  mothers  finds  no  support  in  any  Gospel.  Ifc  is 
at  least  as  likely  that  the  fathers  brought  them. 

XIX.  18-30.  The  Great  Refusal  and  the  Obstacle  of 
Riches  (Mk.  10i7-3i*,  Lk.  18i8-3o).— In  iCf.  note 
the  changes  made  by  Mt.  to  avoid  tho  saying  of  Jesus, 
as  given  by  Mk..  that  only  God  can  be  called  good. 
In  18  Mt.  makes  the  inquirer  ask  which  commandments 
he  is  to  keep,  and  substitutes  in  Jesus'  replv  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  "  for  '"  Do  not 
defraud."  If  this  is  correct,  and  the  inquirer  had 
observed  this  injunction  with  the  others,  he  lacked 
nothing.  Perhaps  we  should  (with  Syr.  Sin.)  omit 
"  What  lack  I  yet  ?  "  It  is  Mt.  who  says  the  inquirer 
was  a  "  young  man  "  (20),  Lk.  that  he  was  a  "  ruler  "  ; 
Mt.  does  not  care  to  tell  us  that  "  Jesus,  looking  upon 
him,  loved  him."  The  words  "if  tliou  wouldst  bo 
perfect  "  (Mt.  only)  may  contain  nothing  more  than 
is  in  Mk.,  a  contrast  between  Christian  perfection  and 
the  inadequacy  of  legal  observances  (Loisy),  or  there 
may  be  here  (as  in  12)  the  theory  of  a  double  morality, 
the  higher  perfection  of  the  ascetic  life  (Holtzmann 
and  J.  Weiss  ;  see  Montefiore,  p.  095).  The  qualifica 
tion  (or  the  wide  saying)  of  Mk.  1024  is  omitted  in  Mt. ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  us  a  new  sayirif  ia  oS 
(cf.  Lk.  2228ff.),  probably  based  on  Q.  There  is  1,0 
good  reason  for  doubting  its  attribution  to  Jesus, 
although  He  was  more  prone  to  check  than  to  en 
courage  the  materially  Messianic  ambitions  of  His 
disciples.  The  regeneration  (Moffatt, ' '  the  new  world ' ) 
is  a  term  used  by  Josephus  to  express  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  by  Philo  of  the  earth  after  the  Deluge 
and  after  the  coining  destruction  by  fire. 

30.  Perhaps  a  continuation  of  the  promise  in  29, 
but  more  likely  a  rebuke  to  Peter.  It  refers  to  rank 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  parable 
that  follows 

XX.  1-16.  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vine 
yard—It  is  possible  (as  it  is  necessary)  to  distinguish 
two  interpretations  of  this  splendid  parable,  («)'  that 
intended  by  Jesus,  (b)  that  suggested  by  the  evangelist. 
To  Mt.  the  vineyard  is  the  Christian  community; 
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those  who  joined  it  early  and  those  who  join  it  late 
may  expect  the  same  reward.  There  will  be  no  dis 
tinction  between  them  at  the  Parousia.  It  is  probable 
that  we  should  omit  16  as  well  as  the  words  "Many 
(the  Jewish  nation)  are  called,  but  few  (the  Christian 
community)  chosen."  But  what  Jesus  meant  to  teach 
was  that  the  eternal  life  is  the  result  not  of  work  but 
of  grace  :  God  is  no  mere  timekeeper  ;  the  lavs  which 
govern  admission  to  the  Kingdom  are  not  those  which 
prevail  in  ordinary  business  transactions  (cf.  Is.  55sf.). 
"  A  little  in  the  eyes  of  God  may  bo  equivalent  to  a 
great  deal  in  the  eyes  of  man  ;  from  unequal  oppor 
tunities  God  will  not  demand  equal  results,  but  to 
unequal  results  God  may  give  equal  rewards  "  (Monte- 
fioic,  p.  700).  The  parable  also  reflects  upon  the  Phari 
saic  attitude  of  the  professedly  godly  towards  the 
penitent  among  the  poor  and  outcast,  as  in  the  closing 
moral  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Wo  arc  not  to  infer 
(a)  that  those  who  had  worked  fewer  hours  did  as 
much  in  them  as  those  who  had  worked  all  day  ;  (b) 
that  the  actual  sinner  gains  the  Kingdom  ;  (c)  that 
there  arc  no  tests  of  entrance  to  it ;  (d)  that  there  is 
absolute  equality  in  it.  In  Loisy's  words,  eternal  life 
is  not  a  reward  "proportioned  to  tho  time  a  man  has 
passed  in  tho  practice  of  religious  rites  or  to  the 
quantity  of  works  of  piety  he  has  performed."  But 
it  is  not  quite  true  to  say  that  "  God  gives  as  a  grace 
to  repentant  sinners  what  He  gives  to  the  just  as  a 
remuneration."  Eternal  life  is  in  no  case  simply  the 
reward  of  a  contract,  a  recompense  for  service  under 
taken  and  fulfilled.  After  all,  it  is  only  by  God's  grace 
that  the  just  man  gets  it.  Montcfioro  quotes  a  Tal- 
mudic  saying  :  "  Some  enter  the  Kingdom  in  an  hour, 
while  others  hardly  reach  it  after  a  lifetime,"  For 
complementary  teaching  see  1  Cor.  812-15. 

2.  a  penny  :  the  denarius  was  worth  about  a  franc 
(9|d.),  not  a  bad  day's  wage  in  tho  East;  five  or  sis 
shillings  would  be  a  better  translation  for  us. — 3.  the 
third  hour:  9  A.M.— 13.  Friend:  or  "comrade,"  a 
kindly  address  to  one  who  was  in  the  wrong  (cf.  22ia 
2650). 

On  the  whole  subject  of  Jesus'  teaching  on  "The 
Rewards  of  the  Christian  Life  "  see  Kent,  Life  and 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  20211.  (Cf.  Mt.  5nf.*) 

XX.  17-i9.  Third  Prediction  of  the  Passion  (Mk. 
1032-34*,  Lk.  1831-34). — Mt.  omits  the  description 
of  the  pilgrims  ;  he  turns  Mk.'s  "  kill  "  into  "  crucify," 
and  "after  three  days"  into  "on  the  third  day" 
(cf.  1621*,  1723). 

XX.  20-28.  The  Request  of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee, 
The  Christian  Standard  of  Greatness  (Mk.  1035-45*, 
Lk.  2224-27). — Mt.  makes  the  mother  of  James  and 
John  ask  the  boon,  but  Jesus  replies  to  them,  not  to 
her.  For  Mk.'s  "glory"  (37)  he  has  "kingdom"; 
the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  references  to  baptism 
are  omitted,  and  "  my  Father  "  is  said  to  have  pre 
pared  the  places. 

XX.  29-34.  Two  Blind  Men  Healed  (Mk.  1046-52*. 
Lk.  1835-43). — Mt.  gives  Bartima3us  (?)  a  companion 
(he  is  fond  of  doubling,  cf,  828,  927).     But  he  says 
Jesus  "touched  their  eyes"  (cf.  Mk.  822-26).     Like 
Mk..    he   places   the   incident   as   Jesus   was    leaving 
Jericho  ;  contrast  Lk. 

XXI.  1-11.   The  Triumphal   Entry   (Mk.   lli-u*, 
Lk.   1923-38,  Jn.   1212-19). — Mt.  curiously  misrepre 
sents  the  poetic  description  of  one  animal  in  Zech.  9g 
by  making  Jesus  send  for  two,  and  even  perhaps  ride 
upon  both,  though   "thereon"  (7)  may  refer  to  the 
garments.     The  intimation  to  the  owner  that  Jesus 
would  speedily  return  the  borrowed  colt   (Mk.    113) 
is  changed  to  an  assertion  that  the  owner  would  at 
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once  cun^'y  with  tlio  Master's  demand  (3).  Mk.'s 
"  layers  ol  leaves  "  (or  straw)  now  becomes  "  branches 
frcin  the  t; oiw'  ;  in  Jn.  these  are  further  defined  as 
palm  brandies,  and  are  carried  in  the  hands.  For  the 
scene,  cf.  I  .Mac.  1351.  Mt.,  like  Lk.,  regards  "  Ho- 
sanna  "  as  a  cry  of  acclamation,  "  Welcome  !  "  or 
"  Hail  !  "  hence  "  to  the  son  of  David  "  ;  this  is  nearer 
the  original  meaning  than  Mk.'s  "  llosaima  in  I  ho 
higher. ''  i  oo  and  n  are  peculiar  to  Mt.  "  This  is  a 
prophet  "  do:-s  not  involve  any  contradiction  of  9  ;  it 
is  the  obvious  answer  cf  the  Galileans  to  the  Jerusalem 
inquirers. 

XXI.  12-17.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Mk. 
1115-19*.  ],k.  !<>.;. v-j8,  Jn.  213-16).. — Mt.  here  omits 
the  first  part  of  Mk.'s  divided  account  of  the  figiree. 
and  links  tin  Temple  incident  with  the  entry.  Jt  is 
the  temple  "of  God"  (12),  and  the  phrase '"  for  all 
nations  "  (13)  is  omitted,  though,  as  Lk.  also  omits, 
tiiis  need  not  be  pressed  as  an  indication  of  Mt.'s 
exclusiveness. — 14-16.  Mt.  only  ;  he  is  fond  of  heal 
ings  (c.f.  14i4,  19s).  The  acclamation  of  the  boys 
(not  children)  is  an  iii.e:, p<  cied  and  agreeable  touch, 
more  th  m  atoning  tor  the  omission  of  Mk.  Ili6  (cf. 
Lk.  193<;t'.).  Thes"  ebulliiioiis  shocked  the  authorises 
much  iiv. iv  than  (lie  !  idling  had  done.  In  his  answer 
Jesus  ir. direct!"  adm;U;  i  i  is  claim  to  be  the  Messiah. 

XX  J.  ltf-22,'  Tiie  Cm  sing  of  the  Fig  Tree  and  the 
Pcwc-i  (A  Faith  (Mk.  lli.ff., 20-26*).— What  Mk.  lias 
se.ven-d.  Mt.  joins  together.  The  mhaelo  is  enhanced 
by  happening  at  once.  The  special  mention  of  Peter 
i-  strangely  osr.ritr-d.  In  both  (Gospels  the  tree  is 
condemned  for  lalsil  y.  not  fruitlessness,  and  sym 
bolises  Jerusalem  rather  than  the  nation.  Besides 
Lk.  136-fj*  c/.  Hos.  9io.  The  lesson  Jesus  points 
is  the  efficacy  of  believing  prayer.  "  This  mountain  "' 
w<ji:kl  be  Olivet;  apart  from  the  Jamiliar  metaphor 
Jesiio  may  have  Jiad  Zech.  144  in  mind.  The  saying 
is  found  in  another  form  in  ITao.  Lk.  (175f.)  substi 
tutes  "  thiri  .sycamine  tree.''  Mk.'s  addendum  (lias) 
reminds  us  of  1  Cor.  132.  The  cursing  of  the  lig  tree 
gives  no  sa  net  ion  for  cursing  our  neighbour. 

XXI.  23-27.  Tho  Question  of  Authority  (Mk.  11 27- 
33*,  Lk.  20i-8). — Mk.  is  no  doubt  right  in  connecting 
the  priest's  ciuestion  with  the  purging  of  the  Temple, 
though  ''these  things"  may  include  teaching  (and 
healing).  For  "scribes  and  elders  '  Mt.  has  "elders 
of  the  people." — By  \vliat  authority:  lit.  "by  wha,t 
kind  of  authority,"  i.?.  human  or  Divine,  ecclesiastical 
or  civil. 

XXL  23-XXII.  14..  A  trilogy  of  parables,  perhaps 
from  Q,  enforcing  the  implicit  teaching  of  the  fig- 
tree  incident. 

XXI.  £8-32.  The  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons. — Mt.  only. 
With  3-  <'/•  1'k.  ?2«jf.  Welihausen  points  out  that  in 
Mt.  the  religious  relationship  between  man  and  God 
is  usually  service,  not  sonship.  God  is  King  or  house 
holder  ;  ami  though  here  He  is  Father,  the  sons  are 
His  servants.  The  parable  is  clear,  its  application 
(3if.)  obvious  and  pointed.  Yet  early  interpreters 
like  Origen.  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome  took  the  two 
sons  to  be  Jews  (processing  righteousness  but  rejecting 
Christ)  and  Gentiles  (disobeying  the  Law  but  accept 
ing  Christ),  and  this  led  to  the  inverted  order  of  the 
sons  which  we  find  in  many  texts  (esp.  B  followed 
by  WH  and  Moffatt).  Another  curious  reading 
(D  and  Syr.  Sin.),  while  supporting  the  more  likely 
order,  makes  the  priests  and  elders  reply  (31)  "the  last." 
If  this  in  the  correct  reading,  we  must  suppose  that 
they  deliberately  gave  an  absurd  answer,  in  order  to 
spoil  the  argument,  or  (Merx,  very  unlikely)  that  the 
whole  sstcry  is  meant  as  "  a  deadly  but  most  accurate 


satire  on  the  morality  of  the  Scribes  who  keep  the 
letter  and  neglect  the  spirit  "  (Montefiore,  p.  711).  RV 
no  doubt  gives  the  right  order,  for  if  the  first  son  had 
said  "  Yes  "  the  second  would  not  have  been  asked. 
And  the  reply  of  the  second,  "  I,  sir,  (will  go)  "  empha 
sizes  both,  the  contrast  with  the  first  and  his  submission 
to  his  father.  The  parable  reminds  us  of  the  Prodigal 
oon  and  his  brother,  and  is  an  effective  illustration 
of  72i  (cf.  283).  Note  the  advance  made  by  32  on 
Mk.  217.  "Came  in  the  way  of  righteousness,"  i.e. 
he  inaugurated  the  right  way  of  life,  salvation  through 
repentance  ;  or,  "he  stood  for  the  manner  of  life 
which  righteousness  demands  "  (Allen). 

XXI.  33-46.  The   Parable   of   the   Vineyard    (Mk. 
12i-i2*.    Lk.    209-18).  —  The    chief    peculiarities    of 
Mt.'s  version  are  (39)  the  slaying  of  the  heir  outside 
the  vineyard  (perhaps  a  recollection  of  Jesus  suffering 
"without   the  gate"),    (41)   the   opponents   of  Jesus 
pronouncing  sentence  on  themselves  and  their  class, 
and  43.  where  the  word  "  nation  "  need  not  exclude 
Jews.     Note  that  Mt.  here  (ae  in  1228)  has  "kingdom 
of  God."     His  usual  expression,  "  kingdom  of  heaven," 
denotes  the  eschatological  realm  to  be  inaugurated  at 
the  Second  Advent.     This  Kingdom  had  never  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  ,7ews,  and  so  could  not  be  taken 
from    them.     Mt.  therefore   uses  "kingdom  of  God" 
in  the  tiieocratic  sense  familiar  to  the  JCR-S  of  the  time. 
Its  use  lure  in  ay  have  led  to  its  introduction  in  31. — 
4-6.   Cf.  co,  also  MS.  and  in  another  light  21  n. 

XXII.  1-14.  Parable(s)  of  the  Messianic  Banquet. — 
This  section  is  difficult,     i-io  ling  many  resemblances 
to.  but  is  not  identical  with,  Lk.  1 416-24.     The  two 
passages  should  be  carefully  compared  ;    Lk.'s  form, 
but    Mt.'s    position,    is    perhaps    the    more    original. 
11-13  is  found  in  Mt.  only,  and  appears  to  belong  to 
another  parable,  the  beginning  of  which  has  been  lost. 
The  marriage  feast  of  the  king's  son  may  be  ultimately 
symbolic  of  the  glad  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church 
(as  in  Rev.   197-9),  though  the  bride  does  not  here 
appear.     The  nation  had  received  intimation  of  the 
event  and  been  invited  to  the  festivity  by  the  prophets 
but  had  not  responded  (4).     Now  they  hear  from  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus  that  the  day  has  come    (5  ;  cf. 
Pr.  9 1-6).   but  they  still  hold  aloof,  and  even  carry 
their   indifleronco   into    murderous   hostility    (6).     We 
are   reminded    throughout   of   the   preceding   parable 
of  the  wicked  husbandmen  (2l33iT.).     The  outraged 
king    executes   a    thorough    vengeance ;     7    seems    to 
reflect  the  destruction  oi  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.     The 
story  is  improved  if  we  excise  61'..  and  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  Harnaek's  suggestion  that  these  verses 
are    fragments    of    yet    another   parable,    which    Lk. 
(1012,14.1517,27)  seems  also  to  have  found  and  blended 
with  his  parable  of  the  pounds.     The  point   of  the 
parable    is    that    unworthy    guests    (like    unworthy 
tenants,  2143 )  are  rejected  in  favour  of  others.     "  Both 
bad  and  good  "  is  perhaps  a  gloss  inserted  as  a  link 
with  11—13.     The  story  ends,  quite  in  the  manner  of 
Jesus,  abruptly  :    we  are  left  to  imagine  the  rampant 
joy  of  the  motley,  happy  crowd  in  the  lighted   room 
with  its  well-spread  tables. 

9.  the  partings  of  the  highways  :  lit.  the  ends  of  the 
roads,  i.e.  where  the  streets  lead  out  from  the  city  into 
the  country  (Moulton  and  Miiligan,  Vocabulary,  p.  100). 

11-14.  the  Wedding  Garment. — One  reason  foi 
separating  these  verses  from  i-io  is  that  the  hastily 
collected  guests  described  in  10  could  not  suitably 
attire  themselves.  The  lesson  of  the  parable,  which 
only  needs  an  introduction  similar  to- 2  to  complete 
it,  is  like  that  of  the  tares  and  the  net  (oh.  13)  ;  the 
day  of  the  Lord  reveals  the  presence  cf  good  end  bad 
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among  the  invited  (?  the  Church),  and  they  must  be 
separated.  The  wedding  garment  represents  that 
which  iits  men  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the  Kingdom 
(cf.  f).:o),  and  the  man  without  one  stands  for  all  who 
lack  the  essential  equipment.  If  wo  may  comp.uo 
Rev.  19s,  this  includes  "  righteous  acts,"  or  work?, 
as  well  as  faith.  Tho  servants  who  carry  out  the 
sentence  remind  us  of  the  angels  of  the  two  parables 
just  referred  to.  Wellhausen  speaks  of  bindin"  the 
feet  ot  a  guest  expelled  from  court  as  an  Arab  custom, 
i'or  the  outer  darkness,  etc.,  cf.  812,  2030,  p.  659. 

14.  called:  invited:  chosen,  or  "elect."'  All 
Israel  had  been  regarded  as  God's  elect,  but  later 
Jewish  literature  tended  to  confine  the  term  to  the 
pious  or  righteous  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Human  responsibility  is  thus  implied  as  weli  as  Divine 
selection.  So  here  many  Jevvs  had  received  the  call 
through  Jesus,  but  few  had  become  "  elect  "  by  accept- 
mg  it.  Tho  saying  has  no  clear  reference  to  either 
of  the  two  parables  in  1-13  ;  it  is  a  word  of  the  Master 
which  Mt.  wished  to  preserve.  -Perhaps  the  kev  to 
the  whole  passage  is  that  Mt,,  starting  with  the  parable 
of  the  wedding  garment  (2,11-13)  has  blended  with 
it  a  version  of  the  parable  of  the  feast  (Lk.  14)  wrou»ht 
up  into  an  allegory. 

XXII.  15-22.  The  Question  of  Tribute  (Mk.  1213-17* 
Lk.  2020-26).— Note  how  Mt.  (15)  changes  Mk.'s 
indefinite  subject  into  "the  Pharisees,"  and  so  has 
to  change  Mk.'s  object  "  the  Pharisees  "  into  "  their 
disciples.  Lk.'s  expansions  are  interesting.  Jesus 
points  out  that  to  pay  tribute  to  Romo  was  not  merely 
lawful,  it  was  a  moral  obligation  in  return  for  the 
beneficent  experiences  of  a  stable  government  it  was 
not  a  gift  (17)  but  the  rendering  (21)  of  a  debt,  and  did 
not  compete  or  clash  with  men's  obligations  to  God. 
>lt.  rounds  off  the  incident  with  words  used  by  Mk. 
(i.2i2)  after  the  parable  of  the  vineyard. 

/JP11;  ,2^33''  ThTe,  Question  of  the  Resurrection  Life 

(Mk  1218-27*,  Lk.  20.77-40).  — Mt.'s  changes  are 
mostly  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  As  regards  the 
question  of  the  Sadducees,  while  Lev.  18i6  20-i 
forbid  marriage  with  a  dead  brother's  wife  Dt.  205-10 
enjoins  it  in  certain  circumstances.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  (29ff.)  to  their  attempt  to  argue  against  resurrec- 

lon  by  an  imaginary  complication  of  this  kind  is 
twofold.  First,  they  were  deficient  in  knowledge,  or 
they  woulu  have  recognised  that  their  Scriptures  at 
least  implicitly  taught  the  doctrine  ;  secondly  they 
were  deficient  in  faith— the  Divine  power  could  solve 
all  such  problems.  Rabbinical  writings  show  that 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Jews  ot  Christ's  day  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Resur 
rection  ;  the  belief  itself  had  become  general  (except 
ior  badducees  and  Samaritans)  since  the  second 
century  B.C.,  and  was  largely  due  to  Persian  influence. 
With  Jesus  argument  from  Ex.  36  cf.  the  Rabbinic 
tract  Sank.  906,  where  R.  Jochanaii  deduces  the 
1  Me,  and  so  the  resurrection  of  Aaron,  from 
i.  1828.  The  comparison  of  the  risen  life  with 
angelic  existence  goes  against  the  idea  of  reanimated 
bodies,  and  is  in  line  with  Paul's  teaching  (1  Cor.  15 
2  Cor.  5)  of  a  spiritual  body. 

?n>*  3?740%Jhe  Greatest  Commandment  (Mk. 
3t '  L1f;  1()25-2S).  —  Mt.  puts  the  questioner, 
whom  ho  calls  a  Pharisee,  in  much  less  favourable 
light  than  Mk.  He  "  tempts  "  Jesus— to  what  is 
lot  clear  (Lk.  s  e/cpeirazon,  "testing,"  is  better)— 
and  he  omits  the  pleasing  outcome  of  Jesus'  answer 
recorded  in  Mk.  1232f.  Mt.  is  leading  up  to  the  attack 

r^Uv   «  KftV11,1  23>     Th°,  Iawyer's  Q*uestlon  is 
>auy,      What  kind  01  commandment  is  great  in  the 
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law  ?  "  Ho  is  seeking  a  principle  of  distinction,  and 
Jesus  gives  him  two  by  which  to  test  particular  pic- 
copts.  In  37  Mt.,  like  the  original  precept  (Dt,  65) 
enumerates  three  powers  with  which  God  is  to  bo 
loved  (MK.  and  Lk.  have  four),  but  not  the  right  three— 
heart  and  mind"  represent  the  same  Heb.  term 
and  so  strength  "  is  omitted. 

XXII.  41-46.  Is   Messiah   David's    Son  ?    (Ink.    12 
35-37*,  Lk.  2041-44).—  Mt.  brings  the  Pharisee;;  into 
tne  incident,  and  makes  the  statement  that  Messiah 
is  David's  son  their  direct  answer  to  a  question  by 
uosus.     Hence   (though   it   is   here  Jesus   who   is   the 
questioner),  46   (fear  of  further   questions),  which  in 
Mk.  comes  after  the  Great  Commandment  and  hi  Lk. 
afuer  the  Pvesurrection  question.     Cf.  Ac.  234*. 

XXIII.  Condemnation   of   Scribes  and  Pharisees.— 
Ihis  long  denunciation  appears  to  have  come  from  Q. 

Mo''fl«(;a11ilg/t  theie'  ePitomised  it  in  three  verses 
U~3«tt.)  Lk.  (1137-52)  abbreviated  by  omitting  points 
unsuited  to  Gentile  readers.  Mt.  lias  probably  ex 
panded  the  original  ;  there  are  pa  .sages  which  suggest 
the  latter  halt  of  the  first  century  rather  than  the  time 
and  thought  of  Jesus  :  e.g.  I0  1CcaiL  the  exhortations 
ot  laul,  arid  15  reflects  the  activity  of  Judaisers  in 
L  aul  s  day,  even  if  we  do  not  follow  Loisy  in  secur* 
m  it  (as  in  9  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  4i5)  a  veiled  attack  on  Paul 
himself,  who  compassed  land  and  sea"  to  nwko 
converts.  Though  Lk.  puts  the  arraignment  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  ministry  and  in  Galilee,  it  is  more 
accurately  placed  here.  It  would  seem  that  Jesus 
now  realised  the  impossibility  of  any  agreement  or 
reconciliation  with  the  authoritative  exponents  and 
leaders  of  Judaism,  and  gave  vent  to  His  indignation 
at  their  shortcomings  and  wrongdoing.  AVe  have 
seen  how  Mt  has  been  preparing  for  tiiis  denouement. 
Montefioro  thinks  the  greater  portion  of  the  diatribe 

is  unjustly  ascribed  to  Jesus  "  ;  "  in  its  unhistoric 
violence  it  overreaches  itself  "  (<•/.  p.  666).  The  terms 

scribe  and  Pharisee  "  are  almost  interchangeable 
Most  of  the  Scribes  were  Pharisees,  though  of  course 
most  of  the  Pharisees  were  not  Scribes.  The  chapter 
falls  into  three  parts  :  (1)  i-i2,  (2)  13-32  (3)  33-30 

XXIII.  1-12.  Warnings  to  the  People  and  the  Dis- 


2f.  Loisy   regards   this   as   an    interpolation    (by   a 
Judaising  redactor)  out  of  harmony  with  the  attack 
that  follows.     Holtzmann  thinks  it  is  Mt.'s    breathine 
special  respect  for  the  Law,  like  5i7ff.,  but  irreconcil 
able  with  103-14.     But,  as  Prleiderer  puts  it,  we  must 
^  admit   that  in   the   attitude   of  Jesus  towards   the 
Mosaic    Law    different   expressions   which    cannot    be 
reconciled  stand  side  by  side,   the  most  natural  ex 
planation   of   which   may   be   found   in   a   change   of 
mood.'     Cf.  p.  667.—  sit  :    lit,  "sat."     Plummer  sug 
gests  that  at  the  end  of  the  verse  we  should  supply 
when  they  taught  you  to  observe  the  Law  "—  4    By 
minute  ordinances  (e.g.  rules  for  Sabbath  keeping)  they 
make  life  a  burden  for  others,  but  give  no  help  towards 
removing    them    or   making    them    more   tolerable  — 
5.  phylacteries   (lit.    amulets,   the   Gk.    translation   of 
fob.  tephilUn   lit.  prayers),  small  square  leather  cases 
strapped  on  the  forehead  and  the  left  arm  (Dt  68*). 
.bach  contained  four  passages  from  the  Law  (Ex.  13i- 
10,  n-i6,  Dt.  64-9,  Ili3-2i),  written  on  four  strips 
and   one   strip  of  parchment   respectively.—  borders  : 
the  tassels  of  plaited  or  twisted  threads  on  the  four 
comers  of  the  simlah  or  Jewish  shawl-like  upper  gar 
ment.     8-12    seems    specially   addressed    to    the   dis 
ciples.     With  i  if.  cf.  Mk.  935,  1044,  Mt,  2026. 

XXIII.    13-32.  Seven    Woes.  —  Seven    is    a    sacred 
number  and  often  used  in  Mt.,  r.s  in  OT  (rf.  especially 
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Is.  5)  and  Rev.  "The  first  three  treat  of  Pharisaic 
teaching,  the  last  three  of  Pharisaic  character,  the 
fourth  is  transitional." — i.-iii.  The  Scribes  refused  to 
accept  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  deterred  others 
from  accepting  it  (13  ;  cf.  Lk.  1152).  While  they  are 
thus  eager  to  prevent  Jews  from  becoming  Christians, 
they  are  keen  to  make  converts  either  from  the  Gentiles 
to  Judaism,  or,  more  probably,  from  Jews  to  Phari 
saism,  and  such  converts  became  excessively  Phari 
saical  (15)  ;  they  make  casuistical  and  perverse  dis 
tinctions  with  regard  to  ruths  -which  subvert  men's 
notions  of  truthfulness  and  honour  (16-22). — iv.  They 
are  scrupulously  careful  about  minute  ceremonial 
detail,  but  lax  in  fundamental  moralities  (cf.  Lk. 
1142).  Note  that  Jesus  does  not  attack  the  Law.— 
v.-vi.  While  insisting  on  ritual  cleanliness  and  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  good  life,  they  are  redly  given  to  ex 
tortion  and  avarice,  like  a  cup  or  a  torn!*,  fair  on  the 
outeide,  filthy  within  (25-28;  cf.  Lk.  1139-41,44).— 
vii.  They  pay  great  homage  to  the  martyred  prophets, 
but  do  their  best  to  martyr  John  and  Jesus,  the 
prophets  of  their  own  dav  (.70-36). 

14.  An  interpolation  from  Mk.  12.io.— 16.  Ye  blind 
guides:  in  place  of  the  usual  "Scribes  and  Phari 
sees."  Perhaps  something  about  heaven  and  ih- 
throne  (corresponding  to  22)  has  been  left  out  herc.- 
he  is  a  debtor  the  o.iih  is  binding.  With  16  . 
cf.  533-37. — 23.  anise:  better  "dill";  cummin  re- 
sembles  caraway.  The  three  little  herbs  were  used 
in  cookery  and  medicine.— 24.  strain  out,  not  "at 
the  reference  is  to  the  tear  of  swallowing  an  "  unclean  '' 
insect  in  a  drink.  Note  the  humour  of  "swallow  a 
camel"  (Glover,  The  Jesus  <•/  Ili«lnry,  p.  49.)— 25. 
full  from :  i.e.  as  the  result  of  avarice  ;  the  food 
and  drink  may  be  ceremonially  clean  while  morally 
tainted  because  dishonestly  obtained.— 27.  Turn  I;.--, 
were  whitewashed  on  the  15th  of  Adar  (just  before 
thc  Passover,  the  time  when  Jesus  waa  speaking), 
that  passers-by  might  not  become  polluted  through 
inadvertently  touching  them. — 29.  The  seven!  h  woe 
is  linked  with  the  sixth  by  the  word  "sepulchres."' 
The  honour  shown  to  the  graves  of  the  prophets  is 
sheer  hypocrisy,  for  the  Pharisees  are  not  only  lineally 
but  morally  descended  from  the  murderers. — 32.  Fii! 
up:  the  variant  "You  will  fill  up."  though  it  has 
<'ood  authority,  is  an  attempt  to  soften  the  irony. 

XXIII.  33-36.  A  Last  Warning.— With  33  cf.  the 
Baptist's  words,  3/.  — 34.  Lk.  1240*-  — 35.  Abel: 
Gen.  48. — Zachariah  :  '2  Oh.  2-t-ofT.  The  reference  is 
thus  to  all  the  martyrdoms  recorded  in  the  Heb. 
Scriptures,  of  which  2  Hi.  is  the  la«t  book.  Zachariah 
was  really  the  son  of  Jehoiada  ;  Mt.  (or  a  glossator) 
says  "  son  of  Barachiah  "  (Lk.  omits)  through  con 
fusing  Zachariah  with  the  prophet  (Zeeii.  li).  Jose- 
phus  (Wars,  IV,  v.  4)  tells  of  a  Zachariah,  son  of 
Baruch,  who  was  murdered  in  the  Temple  durin"  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  for  plotting  to  boiray  the  \  '  \  to 
Vespasian.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose 
that  this  it;  the  incident  he.'-e  referred  to.  The  murder 
of  Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  lay  heavy  on  the 
Jewish  conscience  ;  they  regarded  Nebuchadnezzar's 
capture  of  Jerusalem  as  retribution  for  it  (JThS, 
xiii.  408). 
XXIII.  37-39.  Lament  over  Jerusalem  (Lk.  18341.*). 

37  may  be  part  of  the  utterance  ascribed  by  Jesus 

to  the  "Wisdom  of  God."  If  not,  Jesus  is  referring 
not  so  much  to  His  earlier  visits  to  Jerusalem  as  to 
His  desire  (when  in  Galilee)  to  come  to  the  mother 
city  and  fold  its  people  into  discipleship  and  protec 
tion  in  the  coming  judgment. — 38.  your  house:  i.e. 
the  Terorjle,  symbolising  the  city  and  the  nation. 


LXIII.  13-32 

The  Divine  Presence,  rejected  in  Jesus,  is  deserting 
1  era  el.  They  will  see  Jesus  next  when  He  returns 
a;;  the  heavenly  Messiah. 

XXI.Vf.   The    Esehatclogical    Discourse,    and    the 
Parables  of  Parousia  (Mk.  18*,  Lk.  215-36*,  1723-3?)-— 
Mt.    follows    Mk.    fairly    closely,    but    appends    other 
esehatological  sayings  and  illustrative  parables  (ch.  25). 
The   discourse  arises   out   of  a   prediction  of  the   de 
struction  of  the  Temple,  and  is  spoken  in  Mt.  not  to 
four  disciples  but  to  the  Twelve,  who  ask  for  "  the 
Bign  of  Thy  coming  (i.e.  as  Messiah,  parousia),  and  of 
the  end   of  the  world   (or  age)."     Jesus  enumerates 
the  events  that  must    first    occur  (4-14).     With  4-8 
cf.  Mk.  L'55-8.     Most  of  Mk.  189-13,  perhaps  originally 
in  Q.  has  been  already  used  by  Mt.  in  1017-22,  so  here 
he  summarises  and  varies,  e.g.  "  hated  of  the.  nations," 
and  the  prediction  of  deterioration  among  the  brethren 
themselves,   ioft'.).     The  actual  end  is  heralded  by  a 
season    of    dire    distress    (15-22  ;     cf.    Mk.    1814-20). 
"  Let  him  that  readeth  "  (15),  i.e.  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
Note  the  addition  of  "  the  Sabbath  "  in  20  ;   flight  on 
Buch  a  day  would  be  against  the  Law,  or  if  one  limited 
oneself  to  a  "Sabbath  day's  journey,"  would  hardly 
enable  one  to  escape  the  enemy.     Christians  still  ob- 
I    the    Sabbath    when    Mt.    was    written.     226 
may  mean  that  the  presence  of  the  chosen  ones  (Chris- 
l,  who  are  to  meet  the  Messiah,  saves  many  others 
from  death  (cf.  ("Jen.   1832).     26ff.  is  not  in  Mk.,  but 
cf.  Lk.  1720-25  ;    when  the  hour  strikes,  there  will  be 
no  iK-ed  to  search  for  the  .Messiah.     His  presence  will 
be    as    obvious    as    that    of    the    lightning. — 28.  This 
j.K.verl)   (cf.   Job  8030),   which  only   loosely  fits  the 
context,  need  not  be  forced  into  a  picture  of  the  elect 
gathering  round  their  Lord,  or  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
oncels  swooping  down  for  judgment  on  a  wholly  cor 
rupt  world.     With  29ff.  cf.  Mk.  1824-27  ;  notice  Mt.'s 
''  immediately  "  (29)  and  the  addition  in  3006.     The 
evangelist    expects    that    the   fall    of   Jerusalem   will 
speedily  be  followed  by  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
i'.i .  -.oine  unique  portent  which  precedes  His  advent  ; 
or   perhaps    there   is   a    reference   to   Dan.    7i3.     The 
.aoid'Hiim:  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth  (Zcch.  I2i2)  re 
sembles  but  is  hardly  due  to  Rev.  17-     It  is  lacking  in 
Svr.  Sin.,  which  in  300  has  "Ye  shall  see"  ;    if  this 
Was   the    original    reading,    it    has    been    changed   to 
"  they  "  to  suit  the  fact  that  disciples  had  passed  away 
without  seeing  the  sign.     For  the  '-trumpet"  (31)  cf. 
Is.  27i3,  Ps.  Sol.  11 1-3  ;  with  32-36  cf.  Mk.  1828-32*. 
"  Nor  the  Son  "  should  probably  (with  good  authority) 
be  omitted  from  Mt.  ;   we  know  how  he  usually  treats 
statements  of  Mk.  which  humanise  Christ.     Lk.  re 
places  the  saying  by  an  admonition  against  careless 
ness.     Lk.    (1726ff.)   also  gives,   and  more  fully,   the 
analogy  with  the  Flood  (37ff.),  which  is  not  found  in 
Mk.,  and  is  from  another  source  which  regarded  the 
Parousia   as   coming   without   signs   and  warnings. — 
40f.  taken  :    i.e:  for  life  ;   left :    i.e.  to  destruction,  or 
vice  v:-rsa.     For  "in  the  field  "  Lk.  (1734)  has  "on 
one  bed." 

XXIV.  42-XXV.  13.  Abbreviating  Mk.  1833-37,  with 
its  simile  of  the  absent  householder,  into  one  verso 
(42  ;  cf.  Lk.  2136),  Mt.  inserts  (a)  the  short  simile  of  a 
householder  off  his  guard,  (b)  the  longer  one  describ 
ing  the  absent  master  and  the  careful  and  careless 
stewards  (for  these  cf.  Lk.  1239-48),  (c)  the  parable 
of  the  bridesmaids  (Mt,  only).  At  25i3  he  repeats 
Mk.  1833,  the  starting-point  of  his  inserted  material. 
>Tote  that  in  (a)  the  Parousia  is  boldly  likened  to  the 
coming  of  a  thief  (cf.  1  Th.  62),  in  (6)  the  lesson  is 
taught  that  every  disciple  must  play  his  part  loyally 
m  the  brotherhood.  In  its  present  form  the  parable 
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may  point  to  the  contrast  between  faithful  and  heed 
less  leaders  of  the  early  Church.  "  One  looks  after  his 
flock,  the  other  neglects  and  maltreats  them,  and  seeks 
his  own  advantage  "  (Montefiore,  p.  743). — cut  him 
asunder  (51)  pos-sibly  means  "discharge  him  from  his 
service.''  See  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary, 
p.  105,  and  c/.  EGT.  In  (c)  the  Parousia  is  compared 
to  a  wedding  procession.  The  contrast  between  the 
ready  and  the  unready  is  again  brought  out,  and  the 
moral  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  illustrations. 
"  Be  prepared  for  Messiah's  advent  ;  it  is  too  late  to 
repeat  after  His  arrival."  This  parable  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  squeeze  a  meaning 
out  of  every  detail.  Montefiore  thinks  the  parable 
(which  is  not  one  of  the  best)  is  later  than  Jesus,  and 
"  grew  up  to  explain  the  delay  in  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  point  out  how  the  intervening  time 
— of  uncertain  duration — should  be  spent." 

XXV.  1.  After  "  bridegroom  "  add  "  and  the 
bride." 

XXV.  14-30.  The  Parable  of  the  Talents  (cf.  Lk. 
19n-27). — There  is  also  a  resemblance  to  Mk.  1833-37, 
especially  34.  Loisy  thinks  this  parable  had  originally 
no  reference  to  the  Parousia  and  the  Judgment,  but 
was  simply  meant  to  show  that  reward  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  proportionate  to  merit.  As  it  stands, 
however,  it  is  akin  to  the  preceding  parable  of  the 
bridesmaids.  Though  the  Parousia  be  long  delayed 
(19)  it  will  surely  come,  and  those  who  wish  to  share 
its  blessings  must  use  the  time  of  waiting  wisely  ; 
they  must  employ  the  endowments  God  has  given 
them  in  His  service,  which  is  that  of  their  fellow-men. 
All  parties  will  be  the  better  for  this — God,  the  indi 
vidual,  and  the  community.  Gifts  that  are  not  em 
ployed  are  lost  ;  capacity  is  extirpated  by  disuse. 
The  real  reward  (despite  28,  which  really  serves  to 
bring  in  29)  is  a  place  in  the  Kingdom  to  share  in  the 
Messianic  joy  (21),  and  as  the  two-talent  man  gets 
the  same  guerdon  as  the  five-talent  man,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  much  or  little,  but  of  loyal  purpose  and 
honest  endeavour. 

"  In  God's  clear  sight  high  work  we  do, 
If  we  but  do  our  best." 

The  excuse  of  the  one-talent  man  is  part  of  the  para 
phernalia  of  the  parable,  not  to  be  pressed  as  a  con 
ception  of  God.  Even  if  the  man  held  this  mistaken 
notion,  he  should  have  acted  more  zealously  and  so 
won  his  master's  praise.  Possibly  the  parable  origin 
ally  ended  with  29  ;  the  extra  punishment  of  30  seems 
needless.  It  may  reflect  the  feeling  of  the  early  Church 
that  something  more  than  mere  deprivation  awaited 
the  unprofitable  servant. 

XXV.  31-36.  The  Day  of  Judgment  (Mt.  only).— 
Though  the  nations  are  gathered  before  the  Son  of 
Man  as  judge,  they  pass  into  the  background  in  the 
trial  which  is  really  that  of  the  Christian  Church, 
unless  indeed  the  assumption  is  that  all  the  nations 
have  become  Christian  ere  the  Judgment.  For  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  cf.  Ezek.  34i7ff .  Note  the  sudden 
transition  to  the  title  "  King  "  (34).  Have  we  here 
another  adaptation  to  the  Parousia  of  a  parable  in 
which  originally  the  King  was  the  central  figure,  or 
simply  the  development  of  a  passage  like  Enoch  62f.  ? 
For  the  test  cf.  104ofL,  18s  ;  it  even  goes  beyond  these 
sayings,  for  "  in  ray  name  "  is  not  here  required.  The 
act  of  love  is  all-sufficient,  yet  it  is  "  in  Christ's  name," 
"for  Christ's  sake,"  that  Christians  have  ever  since 
so  acted.  For  an  OT  parallel  cf.  Is.  587.  The  best 
rabbinical  thought  placed  "  performance  of  kindnesses  " 
above  mere  almsgiving.  The  visiting  of  prisoners  may 


point  to  a  time  when  persecution  had  set  in.  From 
the  principle  of  the  worth  of  every  human  being  as  a 
brother  of  Jesus,  a  child  of  God,  laid  down  in  40,  have 
sprung  all  the  "  Gesta  Christi,"  the  achievements  of 
Christianity  in  the  sphere  of  philanthropy,  education, 
the  uplifting  of  the  despised  and  downtrodden,  the 
ingathering  of  the  outcast,.  See  further,  p.  070. 

32.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  universal  resurrection  for 
judgment  (cf.  Dan.  1^2). — 34.  prepared  for  you  implies 
foreknowledge  and  election  (cf.  2023),  yet  the  following 
verses  assume  human  responsibility. — 40.  This  picture 
of  the  Messiah  as  full  of  human  love  and  sympathy 
is  unknown  to  the  warrior-king  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic. 
— 41.  The  punishment  of  fire  (cf.  3io)  is  not  prepared 
"  for  you,"  but  for  the  wicked  angels. 

XXVI.  1-5.  The  Decision  of  the  Chief  Priests  (Mk. 
14if.*).- — Mt.  enlarges  a  simple  statement  of  fact  into 
a  prediction  by  Jesus,  and  places  the  meeting  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  Lk.  22 if.  is 
briefer  even  than  Mk. 

XXVI.  6-13.  The  Anointing  of  Jesus  (Mk.  133-9*).— 
Mt.  follows  Mk.  very  closely,  though  abbreviating 
somewhat,  e.g.  in  7,9,11.  It  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
assigns  the  anointing  to  Mary  of  Bethany  and  the 
remonstrance  to  Judas.  In  Mk.  it  is  "  some,"  in 
Mt.  "  the  disciples,"  who  grumble — thus  there  is  a 
gradual  defining  of  the  culprit.  In  Mt.  Jesus  does 
not  hear  the  murmuring,  but  "  perceives  "  it. 

XXVI.  14-16.  The  Betrayal  (Mk.  14iof.*,  Lk. 
223-6). — Mt.,  who  omits  the  three  hundred  pence  of 
the  preceding  incident,  alone  tells  us  that  Judas  re 
ceived  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  This  is  due  to  Zech. 
Ili2f.  Note  how,  in  contrast  to  Mk.  and  Lk.,  he 
makes  greed  the  motive  of  Judas. 

XXVI.  17-19.  Preparation  for  the  Last  Supper 
(Mk.  14i2-i6*,  Lk.  227-13). — Mt.  again  abbreviates. 
The  instruction  is  given  to  the  Twelve  (not  to  two — 
in  Lk.,  Peter  and  John),  and  they  go  direct  to  the 
friend  (a  disciple  who  would  understand  the  phrase 
"My  time  is  at  hand  ")  at  whose  house  the  festival 
is  to  be  kept  ;  nothing  is  said  about  the  man  with 
the  pitcher. 

XXVI.  20-25.  Jesus  Reveals  the  Treachery  of  Judas 
(Mk.  14 17-21*,  Lk.  22i4fl..2iff.).— 25,  which  (cf. 
Jn.  1326)  makes  Jesus  fix  the  guilt  on  Judas,  is  peculiar 
to  Mt.  The  phrase  "  thou  hast  said  "  is  found  again 
in  64  and  27n.  In  23  note  "  he  that  dipped  "  instead 
of  Mk.'s  "  dippeth." 

XXVI.  26-29.  The  Bread  and  the  Wine  (Mk.  14 
22—25*:  Lk.  2217-20  has  a  different  arrangement). — 
Mt.  is  practically  identical  with  Mk.,  but  adds  (28) 
that  the  "  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed  for 
many  "  is  "unto  remission  of  sins"  (cf.  Mk.  1045, 
Heb.  922),  and  that  when  Jesus  drinks  the  new  wine 
in  His  Father's  Kingdom  (Mt.  "kingdom  of  heaven," 
Lk.  "kingdom  of  God  ")  it  will  be  with  the  disciples. 

XXVI.  30-35.  Prediction  of  the  Disciples'  Desertion 
(Mk.  1426-31*). — In  Lk.  (2231-34)  the  prediction  is 
confined  to  Peter.  Note  in  Mt.'s  narrative  (a)  the 
disaster  is  to  be  "this  night,"  (31),  (b)  one  cockcrow, 
(c)  the  omission  of  Peter's  "  exceeding  vehement  " 
denial. 

XXVI.  36-46.  Gethsemane  (Mk.  1432-42*,  Lk. 
2239-46). — Mt.  is  in  closest  agreement  with  Mk., 
except  that  he  gives  the  words  of  the  second  prayer 
and  states  definitely  that  Jesus  prayed  a  third  time. — 
45.  A  question  (see  Moffatt's  tr.). 

XXVI.  47-56.  The  Arrest  (Mk.  1443-50*.  Lk. 
2247-53). — Mt.  omits  Judas'  request  that  Jesus  should 
be  led  away  safely,  but  inserts  a  word  of  Jesus  to  Judas 
(50  :  cf.  Lk.  2248).  When  the  servant's  ear  is  cut  oil. 
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Jesus  rebukes  the  use  of  force  (Jn.  }8n  gives  a  dif 
ferent  reason).  Lk.  alone  records  a  miracle  of  healimr. 
Jn.  gives  the  wounded  man's  name.  With  52  cf. 
Rev.  13 10— apparently  the  precept  (like  the  example) 
was  a  guiding  principle  of  the  primitive  Church  in 
time  of  persecution.  The  phraso  "In  that  hour" 
(55)  picks  up  the  story  of  50. 

XXVI.  57-68.  The  "Trial  before  tho  Sanhedrin  (Mk. 

1453-63*;  see  also  Lk.  2254f-,66-7i).— There  are  no 
sinking  divergences  from  Mk.'s  narrative. — 57.  Ap 
parently  we  are  to  think  of  the  Sanheclrin  as  bavin*/- 
been  in  (informal)  session  since  3.— 58.  Peter  come.-; 
"  to  see  the  end,"  not  "  to  warm  himself  "  as  in  Mk.-- 
59.  Syr.  Sin.  says  "witness"  (so  Mk.),  not  "false 
witness.'  — 6i  is  more  simple  and  perhaps  more  ori^inn ; 
than  Mk. — 63.  Caiaphas  "demands  that  ,j-\  us  should 
take  an  oath.  Wo  should  perhaps  take  the  ambi<>u- 
ous  reply.  "Thou  hurt  said."  as  a  refusal  (cf.  634)  to 
do  this.  Mk.  has  interpreted  it  as  an  affirmation  of 
Messiahship.— 64.  from  henceforth:  this  adverb  (cf. 
29,^2339)  here  refers  to  a  single  moment  in  the  future. 
.It  is  not  to  be  taken  v,-nli  "  •  say."  Jesus  is  here  i>o 
doubt  speaking  of  Himself.  For  the  thought,  cf. 
Dan.  713.  Ps.  UOi.  "The  power"  is  a  Jewish 
periphrasis  for  God.  ISote  Lk.,  "  the  power  of  God." 

XXVI.  69-75.  Peter's    Denial    (Mk.    14,v>  -7^.    Lk. 
2256-62). — Mt.  still  keeps  closely  to  Mk.,  except  that 
(as  in  34)  h(  makes  one  cockcrow  suffice.     Tho  second 
challenge  (71)  is  from  another  maid  (in  Lk.  a  man), 
and  is  answered   with  an  oath.     Mt.   also  notes  that 
it  was  Peter's  dialect  that  stamped  him  as  a  Galilean. 

XXVII.  If.  Jesus   Brought  to  Pilate  (Mk.  loi*).— 
1.  took   counsel :    or   "  made  up  their  minds  " — tho 
actual  sentence  lay  outside  their  power. 

XXVII.  3-10.  The  Death  of  Judas.— Mt.  only,  but 
for  a  variant  account  see  Ac.  Ii8f.  This  section 
breaks  the  narrative,  and  its  historicity  is  not  beyond 
question.  The  evangelist  has  in  mind  Zech.  Ili2f.*. 
which  he  curiously  attributes  to  Jeremiah,  influenced 
perhaps  by  Jer.  326-if,  and  182.  There  was  in  Jeru 
salem  a  cemetery  for  strangers,  or  more  likely  for 
criminals,  known  as  the  "  field  of  blood  "  (possibly 
before  it  was  so  used  it  had  been  called  "  the  potter's 
field  "),  and  the  story  here  given  is  the  Christian 
explanation  of  the  name.— 5.  treasury:  cf.  mg.  of 
Zech.  1113.  Tho  difference  in.  Heb.  is  between  dtxfir' 
and  yotser.—%.  Cf.  Dt.  23i8.— 9f.  "The  story  has 
influenced  the  text  just  as  the  original  text  influenced 
and  modelled  the  story." — 10.  they  gave :  read  "  I 
gave  "  (rng.). 

XXVII.  11-26.  Jesus  before  Pilate  (Mk.  15i-i<r 
Lk.  23i-3, 18-27).— Mt.  follows  Mk.  closely,  but  has  ar, 
additional  source  of  information  on  which' he  draws  for 
Pilate's  wife's  dream  and  Pilate's  handwashing.  This 
source  may  also  be  the  origin  of  the  reading  "Jesus 
Barabbas  "  (16.  Syr.  Sin.  and  Origen),  a  reading  which 
gives  point  to  Pilate's  question  in  17  (Jesus  Barabbas 
or  Jesus  "  Messiah  "  ?).  Such  a  name  would  be  quite 
natural.  In  place  of  Mk.'s  information  about  Barabbas, 
Mt.  simply  says  he  was  "  a  notable  prisoner  "  ;  he 
also  makes  Pilate  anticipate  the  demand  for  a  re 
lease. — Jesus  who  is  called  Christ  (17.  22)  is  a  phrase 
which  would  be  more  natural  on  the  lips  of  an  early 
Christian  than  on  Pilate's.  The  whole  narrative 
intensifies  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  ;  there  is  little  doubt 
that  25  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  malignity 
with  which  "  Christian  "  communities  and  individuals 
long  pursued  Jews. 

XXVII.  27-31.  The  Soldiers  Mock  Jesus  (Mk.  IX 
16-20*.  which  Mt.  rearranges  and  slightly  expands). — 
Lk.  (23n)  makes  something  of  the  kind  happen  at 
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ill-rods  house,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
text. 

XXVII.  32-44.  The  Crucifixion  (Mk.  1521-32*. 
>3.?6~43). — Mt.  still  follows  Mk.  clour!  v,  the  chief 
alterations  being  («)  "  gall"  (34)  for  "myrrh"  (this 
is  due  to  Ps.  692i,  and  turns  a  kindly  act  into  a  cruel 
one)  ;  (h)  36  ;  (c)  the  addition  of  "  if  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  "  (40)  ;  (d)  43,  from  Ps.  228  and  Wisd.  2i8. 

XXVII.  45-56.  The  Death  of  Jesus  (Mk.  1033-41*, 
Lk.  2344-49). — 48!.  is  to  bo  preferred*  to  Mk.  1536. 
51-53  is  found  only  in  Mt.,  and  may  have  as  its  basis 
Ezek.  37 1 2.— after  his  resurrection  :  a  still  later  in 
sertion  to  fit  tho  statement  that  Christ  was  "  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep."  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  original  account  of  the  miracle  represented 
ihrm  as  staying  alive  in  their  tombs  from  Friday 
afternoon  till  Sunday  morning.  Tho  phrase  "the 
holy  city  "  (cf.  4s)  is  picturesque.  By  "  the  saints  " 
the  writer  probably  meant  devout  Jews  of  the  type 
01  Simeon  (Lk.  2),  or  even  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
martyrs.  According  to  Mt.  not  only  the  centurion 
but  his  comrades  were  impressed — but  by  the  earth 
quake. 

XXVII.  57-61.  The  Burial  of  Jesus  (Mk.  1542-47*, 
Lk.  2350-56).— Mt.  is  the  briefest  of  the  three  ;  he 
omits  Pilate's  inquiry  of  the  centurion  (which  Mk. 
gives)  and  the  description  of  Joseph  (Mk.,  Lk.).  He 
simply  calls  him  "a  rich  man.  Jesus'  disciple."  Per- 
haps  ho  though!  that  by  calling  him  "a  councillor" 
he  might  be  grouping  him  with  those  who  condemned 
Jesus;  "a  rich  man"  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
Js.  53 o. 

XXVII.  62-66.  The  Guarding  cf  the  Tomb  (Mt.  only). 
—The  story  arose  as  a  reply  to  Jews  who  averred  that 
the  disciples  had  remove'd  the  body  of  Jesus,  itself  a 
reply  to  the  disciples'  assertion  of  the  empty  grave 
(cf.  2811-15).     It  is  a  relic  of  controversy  "in  which 
each  sido  imputed  unworthy  motives  to  the  other  and 
stated    suggestions    as    established    facts." — the    day 
after  the  preparation  (62)  is  a  curious  paraphrase  for 
"  the  Sabbath." 

XXVIII.  1-10.    The    Empty    Tomb    (Mk.    16i-8*. 
Lk.  24i-i2). — Mt.  is  here  not  so  close  to  Mk.,  except 
in  5-7.     The  note  of  time  in  i  is  not  clear  ;   the  Sab 
bath  would   end  at  sunset   on  Saturday. — began   to 
dawn  ought  perhaps  to  bo  rendered  "drew  on"  (cf. 
Lk.  2354*  and  my.).    In  this  case  Mt.  describes  a  resur 
rection  on  Saturday  evening.     (See  Allen,  Comm.  on 
Mk..  pp.  188-190.)     He  mentions  only  the  two  Maries 
(omitting  Salome),  and  says  nothing  about  their  desire 
'o  anoint  the  body :    the  sealed   and   guarded   tomb 
prevented    this.      None    of    tho    Gospels    record    the 
actual  exit  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  Mt. 
means  us  to  understand  that  the  earthquake  and  the 
angel  came  before  or  simultaneously  with  the  women. 
"  Became  as  dead  men  "  (4)=fainted.     of.  is  peculiar 
to  Mt.,  though  there  is  a  link  with  Jn.  20i7,  where  we 
should  render  "  Do  not  keep  clinging  to  me."     There 
is  a  certain  redundancy  in  these  verses  after  5-7. 

XXVI7.I.  11-15.  The' Guard  and  the  Jewish  Authori 
ties  (Mt.  only). — The  paragraph  is  the  sequel  to 
2762-66*.— 15.  unto  this  day:  the  date  when  the 
Gospel  was  written. 

XXVIII.  16-20.  Conclusion.  Jesus  Appears  in  Gali 
lee. — "  The  mountain  "  (16)  reminds  us  of  5i  or  17i. 
The  statement  that  "  some  (rather,  they)  doubted  " 
brings  the  narrative  into  line  with  Lk.  2437,  Jn.  2625, 
and  in  any  case  points  to  the  gradual  nature  of  the 
growth  of  the  Resurrection  belief. — 18  reminds  us  of 
11^7.  but  is  not  like  Jesus,  and  is  best  taken  as  "a  re 
sume  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Church's  mission." — 
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19  reflects  the  change  in  that  mission  brought  about 
by  the  Jews'  rejection  of  Jesus,  who  had  regarded  His 
•work  as  confined  to  Israel.  The  Church  of  the  first 
days  did  not  observe  this  world-wide  command,  even 
if  they  knew  it.  The  command  to  baptise  into  th>"> 
threefold  name  is  a  late  doctrinal  expansion,  in 
place  of  the  words  "  baptizing  .  .  .  Spirit  "  we  should 
probably  read  simply  "into  my  namo."  i.e..  (turn  the 
nations)  to  Christianity,  or  "  in  my  name,"  i.e.  (teach 


the  nations)  in  my  spirit. — 20.  Jesus  an  the  new  law 
giver  (r/.  H5i7-io,  18i6-zo.  a;ul  the  Sermon  un  the 
Mount).  Note  that  instead  oi  tin  promise  of  a  second 
Advent  (Ac.  In  and  Paul)  wo  J::ive  the  more  satis 
factory  assurance  of  the  constant  and  immediate 
presence  of  Jennn  with  Ilia  followers  <rf.  Jn.  14- 1<>). 
The  promise  recalls  1820  and  the  Jewish  idoa  of  the 
Sliokinah.  Jt  forms  a  worthy  ending  to  ti,o  Gospel, 
the  most  worthy  of  all  the  four. 
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BY  PRINCIPAL  A.  J.  GEIEVE 


Authorship  and  Date.— "The  third  book  of  the  Gospel, 
that  according  to  Luke,  was  compiled  in  his  own  name, 
in  order,  by  Luke  the  physician,  when,  after  Christ's 
ascension,  Paul  had  taken  him  to  bo  with  him  a  st  uumt 
of  the   law"   (more    probably    "as   being   devoted   to 
travel  "or  "  as  one  skilled  in  disease  ").     "  Luke,  the 
companion   of   Paul,   recorded   in   a  book  the  gospel 
preached  by  him."     These  statements,  found  respec 
tively  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment   and  in   Jrenaeus 
(Haer.,  iii.  1)  are  the  earliest  direct  men t ion  (c.  A.D.  180) 
of  Luke  as  the  author  of  this  book,  though  Justin  Martyr 
(Trypko,  103)  thirty  years  earlier  refero  to  a  quotation 
found  only  in  Lk.  as  being  contained  in  the  Memoirs 
composed   by  "the  Apostles   and   those   that  followed 
them,"  and  probably  even  in  Marciun'e  day  (.-.  A.D.  140) 
the  name  stood  in  'the  MSS.  of  both  Gospel  and  Acts. 
On  the  side  of  internal  evidence  we  have  to  consider 
the  book  -in  relation  to  Acts,  which  by  common  consent 
is  from  the  samo  hand,  the  note  in  Ac.  li  being  con 
firmed  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  stylistic  features 
in  both  Lk.  and  Ac.     The  writer  is  (with  the  possible 
exception   oMho  author  of   Hob.)  the  most   literary 
of  all  the  NT  authors,  and  he  has  his  favourite  words 
and  phrases.     In  both  books  there  is  evidence  that  ho 
uses  documents  or  oral  reports  which  he  sometimes 
reproduces  with  slight  change,  while  at  other  times 
he  writes  freely.     It  is  of  course  possible  that  while 
the  well-known  "  wo  passages  "  in  Ac.  come  originally 
from  a  travel  companion  of  Paul  (most  likely  Luke), 
they  and  other  sources  in  Ac.  and  Lk.  may  have  been 
edited  by  some  writer  a  generation  later  whose  name 
is  no  longer  accessible.     Vet  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
"  wo  passages  "  discloses  therein  to  a  striking  extent 
words  and  expressions  characteristic  of  the  two  books 
as  a  whole  (Hariiack,  Date  of  Acts,  pp.  1-29  ;  Hawkins 
Home  Synopticae,  p.  182ff.;  Moffatt,  INT.  pp.  295-300)' 
And  to  the  argument  based  on  the  discrepancy  bo- 
tween  Ac.  and  the  letters  of  Paul  it  may  bo  replied 
that  an  editor  writing,  say  about  A.D.  100,  would  have 
been  more  careful  to  bring  his  work  into  line  with  the 
epistles.     The  evidence  which   points   to    the   author 
having  been  a  physician,  like  Luke   (Col.  414),  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  Hobart,  but  it  is  certainly, 
as  Haniack   has  pointed  out,  not  to    be  minimised. 
There  are  certain  linguistic  indications  that  the  two 
books  were  by  no  moans  written  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  we  assign  Ac.  to  the  year  85  (ten  j-ears  later 
if  we  admit  its   dependence   on   Josophus),  we  may 
put  the  gospel  about  80,  i.e.  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
after  Mk.     The  destruction   of  Jerusalem  is   already 
some  distance  behind  (Lk.  212C—  24*). J 

1  Archdeacon  Allen  (Allen  and  Grensted,  Intro,  to  Books  of  NT, 
p.  62)  holds  that  Mk.  is  ranch  earlier  than  70,  the  use  of  Josephus 
unlikely,  and  the  allusions  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  "probably  illu 
sory."  Lk.  may  therefore  have  been  written  about  A.D.  60.  This 
is  also  Harnack's  view.  In  any  case,  Lk.  may  well  have  collected 
material  at  Csesarea,  where  he  stayed  during  Paul's  two  years' 
imprisonment.  See  further  note  on  p.  742. 
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Luke  or  Lucanus,  the  physician,  may  have  been  the 
eon  of  a  Greek  freedman  connected  with  Lucania  in 
S.  Italy.  To  identify  him  with  Lucius  of  Cyreno  (Ac. 
13 1 )  is  precarious,  though  there  was  a  good  medical 
school  at  Cyrene.  Physicians  wore  held  in  honour  in 
the  empire  ;  Julius  Casar  gave  Roman  citizenship  to 
all  doctors  in  Rome.  Though  perhaps  not  a  native  of 
Antioch  ho  was  perhaps" practising  in  that  city  (or  in 
Tarsus)  when  he  first  met  Haul.  Certain  references  in 
Ac.  and  the  condition  of  Christianity  at  Antioch 
suggest  his  connexion  with  the  Church  there.  That 
he  was,  before  his  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith, 
ono  of  those  devout  worshippers  (not  full  proselytes) 
who  had  become  attached  to  the  Synagogue,  is  evi 
denced  by  his  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint  and  by  a 
certain  "sympathy  with  the  Hellenistic  type  of  piety 
as  distinct  from  specific  Paulinism."  He  accompanied 
Paul  on  his  second  missionary  tour,  perhaps  in  some 
measure  as  his  medical  attendant  (cf.  Gal.  413),  and  the 
two  were  thence  closely  associated  until  Paul's  death. 
Origen  says  he  was  believed  to  bo  the  "brother"  of 
2  Cor.  818,  12i8,  and  Prof.  A.  Router  has  argued  (ET, 
18285,335)  that  the  word  should  be  taken  literally, 
thus  making  Luke  the  brother  of  Titus.1  He  was  the 
apostle's  fellow-worker  in  Rome  (Phm.  24,  cf.  Col. 
4i4,  2  Tim.  4n).  A  tradition  which  there  is  nc 
reason  to  doubt  says  that  he  died  in  Bithynia  at  the 
ago  of  74.  Later  traditions,  e.g.  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy,  and  that  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  are  less  trustworthy. 

Contents  and  Sources — The  book  falls  into  well- 
marked  divisions — 

(a )  If. — The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  John  and  of  Jesus. 

(b)  3-4i3 — The   Mission    of   John.      The    Baptism 
and  the  Temptation. 

(c)  414-950.— The  Ministry  in  Galilee. 

(d)  951-1928. — The  Journey  to  Jerusalem. 

(e)  1920-24. — Last  Days  in  Jerusalem.     Death  and 
Resurrection. 

(a)  and  most  of  (d)  are  peculiar  to  Lk.     Cf.  pp.  680f. 

In  his  preface  Luke  refers  to  the  labours  of  previous 
workers  in  the  field  of  gospel  literature.  His  relation 
to  some  of  these  (Mk.  and  Q)  is  described  in  a  previous 
article  (pp.  673ff.),  and  is  indicated  in  the  commentary. 
There  are  signs  that  Lk.'s  Marcan  document  was 
briefer  than  our  Mk.,  e.g.  in  84-950  several  sections  in 
the  corresponding  part  of  Mk.  have  no  parallel  in  Lk. 
In  the  story  of  the  Supper,  the  Passion,  and  the 
Resurrection,  Luke  seems  to  have  used  not  only  Mk. 
but  some  other  document,  or,  more  likely,  a  number 
of  distinct  pieces  of  oral  tradition. 

Several  scholars  now  hold  that  Luke  used,  instead 
of  a  separate  special  source,  an  expanded  form  of  Q, 
in  which  Passion  and  Resurrection  incidents  wore 
included.  This  was  Hebraistic  in  tone,  and  the 
tone  is  also  discernible  in  the  Infancy  section  and  in 
1  J.  V.  Bartlet  disputes  this  in  Exp.,  May  1917,  pp.  369f. 
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951-1814.  Holdsworth  (Gospel  Origins],  anticipated 
by  Sanday  (HDB,  £639),  thinks  that  951-1814  depends 
upon  an  eye-witness.  Its  Samaritan  element,  its 
acquaintance  with  the  court  of  Herod,  and  its  sympathy 
with  women,  point  to  Joanna  (Lk.  83,  24io).  He 
traces  the  same  influence  in  the  Infancy  and  the  Re 
surrection  narratives,  and  thus  postulates  three  main 
(sources  of  Lk.,  viz.  Mk.,  Q.  and  a  narrative  by  Joanna. 

Characteristics. — Rt.-nan  described  this  gospel  as 
"  the  most  beautiful  buck  over  written."  The  author 
reveals  himself  in  tho  narratives  he  has  selected, 
especially  in  If.  and  051-1814.  He  is  nob  only  tho 
physician,  but  tho  "  beloved  "  physician.  "  His  was 
indeed,''  says  J.  V.  Bartlet,  "a  religio  medic! in  its  pity 
for  frail  and  suffering  humanity,  and  in  its  sympathy 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Divine  healing  art  upon  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.  His  was  also  a  humane 
spirit,  a  spirit  so  tender  that  it  saw  further  than  almost 
any  eavo  the  Master  Himself  into  tho  soul  of  woman 
hood.  In  this,  as  in  his  joyousness,  united  with  a  feel 
ing  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  he  was  an  early  Francis 
of  Assisi."  It  is  he  who  emphasises  Christ's  freedom 
from  Jewish  exclusiveness  as  regards  Samaritans 
(9s 2ff.,  lOsoff.,  1715-19),  Gentiles  (425-27,  232,  36), 
and  outcast  Jews,  like  Zacchseus.  He  portrays  our 
Lord's  humanity  with  special  clearness  and  gives  us 
many  glimpses  of  His  inner  life,  e.g.  His  habit  of 
prayer,  His  life  of  temptation  (4i3,  2228),  and  His 
sense  of  the  painfulness  of  His  mission  (124gff.).  Much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  virtue  of  almsgiving,  and  wealth  is 
depreciated.  But  to  argue  from  this  strain  of  asceti 
cism  that  the  author  was  an  Ebionito  is  to  overlook  the 
equally  prominent  strain  of  joy  and  gladness.  From 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view  tho  gospel  has  great 
merits  ;  its  simple  and  direct  narrative,  its  fascinat 
ing  character  sketches,  its  skilful  contrasts  — e.g.  Mary 
and  Martha,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  repentant  and 
unrepentant  thieves — bespeak  the  artist,  as  do  tho 
hymns  in  If.  (even  if  we  ascribe  to  him  simply  their 
Greek  dress),  and  tho  ease  with  which  he  passes  from 
one  style  to  another  according  as  his  sources  were 
oral  or  written,  Aramaic  or  Greek.  It  only  remains  to 
repeat  tho  intimation  already  given  (p.  700),  that  the 
plan  of  this  Commentary  necessitates  the  student's 
study  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  parallel  portions 
of  Mk.  (and  of  Mt.). 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Adeney  (Cent.B.) 
Garvie  (WNT),  Farrar  (CB),  Lindsay,  (b)  Bumside, 
Carr,  Farrar  (CGT),  Plummer  (ICC),  Wright,  Bruce 
(EGTl,  Bond,  (c)  *Godet,  J.  Weiss  (Mey.8),  B.  Weiss 
(Mey.!)),  Knabenbauer,  Wellhausen,  Rose,  Baljon, 
Holtzmann  (HC).  (d)  Maclaren,  Expositions  of  Holy 
Scripture;  Burton  (Ex.B).  Other  Literature:  Articles 
in  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias,  Introductions  to 
NT,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Synoptic  Problem  ;  Works 
on  tho  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  ;  Harnack.  Luke 
the  Physician ;  Bruce,  }Vith  Open  Face ;  Selwyn, 
St.  Lvke  the  Prophet  ;  Ramsay,  Luke  the  Physician  ; 
M'Lachlan,  St.  Luke,  Evangelist  and  Historian  ; 
Blass,  Evang.  secundum  Lucam  ;  Hobart,  The  Medical 
Language  of  St.  Luke. 

I.  1-4.  Preface. — The  writer,  influenced  by  tho 
attempts  of  others  to  record  the  primitive  tradition 
of  Christianity  as  it  was  handed  down  by  the  first 
;;'eneration  of  disciples,  essays  the  same  task,  and  having 
taken  pains  to  collect,  examine,  sift,  and  arrange  the 
contents  of  the  written  and  oral  tradition,  presents  the 
result  to  Thcophilus,  a  Roman  official  of  somestanding, 
who  needed  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  historic  basis 
of  the  oral  teaching  about  Christianity  which  he  had 
received.  The  preface  is  written  in  rather  elaborate 


Greek,  is  modelled  on  tho  conventional  lines  of  ancient 
literature,  and  displays  some  acquaintance  v/ith  medi 
cal  phraseology,  especially  that  of  Galen. 

2.  from  the  beginning,  i.e.  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus,  the  Baptism.— ministers  of  the  Word:  servants 
of  the  spoken  gospel. — 3.  all  things :  his  work  is  to  be 
complete  in  scope. — from  tho  very  first,  from  the  Birth. 
If,  however,  wo  regard  15-252  as  a  later  addition, 
it  may  mean  from  the  Baptism. — in  order,  not  neces 
sarily  chronological  but  at  least  logical,  an  order  in 
which  the  events  and  sayings  are  given  an  appropriate 
setting. — Thoophilus,  possibly  here  a  generic  name  but 
more  probably  to  bo  taken  as  that  of  an  individual, 
a  literary  patron  of  the  Evangelist's.  Tho  apocryphal 
Acts  make  him  a  Roman  administrator  of  high  rank 
at  Caasarea.  and  the  father  of  the  centurion  Cornelius. 
.  Luke  may  have  been  his  freedman. 

I.  5-II.  52.  Narratives  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus — This 
section  has  outstanding  peculiarities  of  style  and 
diction  as  compared  with  li-4,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel.  It  has  therefore  been  surmised  that  the 
writer  has  here  incorporated  an  Aramaic  (possibly 
Greek)  source-document,  or  that  he  consciously  wroto 
in  an  archaic  style  imitative  of  tho  Septuagint.  Either 
of  these  suggestions  may  be  combined  with  a  third, 
that  the  section  is  a  subsequent  insertion,  due  to  some 
one  other  than  the  author  of  tho  rest  of  tho  book. 
Harnack  favours  the  archaizing  theory,  but  Moffatfc 
prefers  to  regard  the  section  as  the  translation  of  an 
early  Palestinian  Aramaic  document  in  which  Luke 
has  inserted  items  like  134!  and  2i.  Stanton  takes  an 
intermediate  view  :  Luke  has  obtained  part  of  his 
material,  especially  the  hymns,  from  some  source,  and 
skilfully  woven  it  into  his  narrative. 

I.  5-25.  Prediction  of  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist.— 
Lk.  alone  gives  the  story,  which  perhaps  existed  in 
dependently,  and  had  been  preserved  in  Bapiist  circles 
like  that  of  Ac.  19i-6.  Its  Jewish  character  and  form 
are  evident :  there  are  many  reminiscences  of  OT 
incidents  and  language.  In  the  days  of  Herod  the 
Great  (i.e.  before  4  B.C.)  there  lived"  in  Judrca  (39*) 
a  priest  named  Zacharias  and  his  wife  Elisabeth. 
She  was  of  Aaronic  descent  (cf.  Ex.  623,  Elisheba), 
and  both  were  folk  of  exemplary  piety.  They  were 
now,  like  Abraham  arid  Sarah,  advanced  in  life  but 
childless.  Zacharias  belonged  to  that  one  of  the  divi 
sions  of  the  priesthood  which  was  known  as  the 
class  or  course  of  Abijah  (1  Ch.  24io).  Each  course 
in  turn  was  responsible  for  a  week's  service  in  the 
Temple.  It  fell  to  Zacharias  one  day  to  burn  incense, 
and,  contrary  to  the  custom,  he  was  doing  this  alone. 
As  he  stood  at  the  altar  an  angel  (Gabriel)  appeared, 
dispelled  his  natural  fear,  and  announced  the  fulfil 
ment  of  a  hope  (18)  which  had  long  been  abandoned. 
Elisabeth  is  to  beara  son  John  ("Yahweh  is  gracious  "), 
who  shall  bring  joy  to  many  besides  his  parents.  From 
his  birth  he  is  to  be  endowed  with  the  Spirit,  he  is  to 
live  an  ascetic  life  (cf.  Jg.  13s,  Jer.  Is),  and  reconcile 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  Yahweh,  their  God.  In  him 
the  prophecy  of"  Malaehi  (4sf.*)  is  to  bo  fulfilled  ; 
he  is  to  prepare  Israel  for  the  coming  and  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Zacharias  asks  a  token  (cf.  Gen.  158,  17i7), 
and  is  told  that  he  shall  be  dumb  (for  his  incredulity) 
and  probably  deaf  (62)  until  tho  prediction  is  fulfilled 
(cf.  Dan.  10i4f.).  The  angel  departs;  Zacharias, 
though  physically  handicapped,  fulfils  his  week's 
service  and  goes  home.  His  wife  finds  that  the  angelic 
prediction  is  in  course  of  fulfilment,  and  rejoices  that 
the  stigma  of  barrenness  (Gen.  3023)  has  been  removed 
from  her. 

I.   26-38.  Prediction   of  the  Birth  of  Jesus.— Lk. 
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alone  gives  this  narrative.  Three  or  four  months 
before  the  birth  of  Elisabeth's  child,  Gabriel  comes  to 
Nazareth  and  announces  to  Mary,  a  virgin  betrothed 
to  one  Joseph,  a  descendant  of  David,  that  she  stands 
high  in  Vahweh's  favour.  Alter  dispelling  her  fear  ho 
announces  that  she  shall  bear  a  .son  Jesus  (  =  Joshua, 
"saviour  ")  \vho  .shall  be  called  (Son  of  the  Most  High 
(i.e.  God),  and  fulfil  the  popular  Messianic  expecta 
tion.  Mary  displays  some  astonishment  at  the  thought 
of  bearing  any  child,  and  Gabriel  gives  further  details. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  the  pov.or  of  God,  is  to  bouet  the 
child,  and  (ing.)  "the  holy  thing  which  is  to  be  born 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God  "  ;  the  term  is  here 
used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  not  Messianic  as  in  32. 
The  angel  tells  Mary  about  Elisabeth  bur  kinswoman, 
and  says  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God.  Mary 
accepts  her  destiny,  and  the  angel  departs. 

34f.  Many  scholars  regard  these  verses  aa  an  inter 
polation,  either  by  Lk.  into  his  source,  or   by  a  later 
editor  into  Lk.     There  is  no  MS.  evidence  to  support 
this  suggestion,  though  one  Old   Latin  text   (l>)  sub 
stitutes  38  for  34.     For  a  full  discussion  see  Moffatt, 
INT,  p.  2(J8f.     8 pitta    would    further   omit    36!'.,  and 
make   37  follow-   33.      In   this  case   Mary's  acceptance 
of  the  prediction  is  in  contrast  to  Zachariae's  scepti 
cism.     Besides,  Elizabeth's  case   is  hardly  proof    that 
Mary  was   to    be  the  mother  of  tho   Messiah,  though 
as  an  argument  from  the  less  to  tho  greater  it  may 
korvc.     The  idea  of  35   and  its  terminology  are  not 
Hebraic  ;  "  spirit  "  in  Ijeb.  is  feminine.     But  it  is  pos 
sible  to  take,  "overshadow  "  in  its  primary  Gk.  sense  of 
hide  or  conceal.     Pregnant  women  were  regarded  as 
peculiarly  iiablo  to  the  assaults  nf  evil  spirits  (cf.  Rev. 
12i-6).     U'e  may  thus  have  hero  the  idea  of  Satan  lying 
in  wait  for  the  future  Messiah  (cf.  Rev.  1-1-5)  ;  to  avoid 
any  molestation  the  Power  of  tho  Highest  will  conceal 
the  mother  till  the  danger  is  past.     Or  it  may  bo  simply 
that  tho  child,  while  conceived  in  tho  usual  way,  was 
to  receive  a  .special  pie-natal  sanctity  like  John  (15). 
Another  difficulty  in  the  ordinary  accep.ance  of  134^ 
is  the  discrepancy  with  '.>.i2,  where  the  original  reading 
is  "Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." 
I.  39-56.  Mary  Visits  Elisabeth.    The  Magnificat.— 
The  -passage  links  the  two  preceding  incidents,   and 
serves  to  show  the  imeiiority  of  John  the  forerunner, 
to  Jesus  the  Messiah.     M ary  (finding  herself  with  child) 
proceeds  to  verify  tho  sign.     She  seeks   Elisabeth  in 
a  Judiean  villa-go  (perhaps  Ain  Karim,  six  miles  west 
of  Jerusalem,   whero  a   ruin  called   Mar  Zacharias  is 
shown).     Elisabeth's     unborn     babe     recognises     tho 
mother  of  the  Messiah,  and  Elisabeth  herself  knows  of 
Mary's  honour,  and  praises  her  belief  (follow  mg.  in 
45).     The  Song  of  Mary  which  follows  is  full  of  OT 
reminiscences,   especially  tho  Song   of   Hannah   (1   S. 
2i-io).     But  it  is  something  more  than  possible  that 
it  should  be  ascribed  not  to  Mary  but,  to  Elisabeth. 
Some  of  the  Old  Latin  texts  (a,  />,  etc.;  p.  601)  read 
"Elisabeth  "  in  46   and  this  is  supported  by  Irenaous, 
Niceta  of  Remesiana  (the  fourth-century  author  of  the 
Te  Deum),  and  perhaps  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.     In  the 
original  text  there  was  possibly  no  name,  then  some 
scribe   inserted    "Mary,"    because   48    seemed   appro 
priate  to  her.     But  it  is  just  as  suitable  to  Elisabeth 
("low  estate"  is  perhaps  tho  humiliation  of  childless 
ness),  and  the  "  her  "  of  56  most  naturally  means  the 
person   who   has   been   singing.     The  Syriac   versions 
saw  this,  and  read  "  Mary  remained  with  Elisabeth." 
Of  course  tho  name  Mary  (instead  of  "she'')  in  56 
may  be  simply  due  to  the  verse  being  at  a  distance 
from  that  in  which  the  name  is  previously  given,  but 
both  on  external  and  internal  evidence  there  is  much 


in  favour  cf  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  the  song  to 
Ilisabeth,  and  connects  it  with  the  birth  of  John 
rather  than  of  Jesus.  In  54  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  has 
"his  son,"'  which  may  have  been  original' and  was 
changed  to  "his  servant  "  because  only  Jesus  can  bo 
God's  Son. 

I.  57-80.  The  Birth  of  John,  The  Benedictus.— 
In  due  course  Elisabeth  bore  her  son  and  received  tho 
congratulations  of  her  friends.  When  the  babe  has 
been  circumcised  and  named  his  mother  rejects  tho 
proposal  to  call  him  Zacharias  and  insists  on  John. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  father  confirms  his  wife's  wish, 
and  iiis  power  of  speech  is  restored.  Tho  whole 
incident  made  a  great  impression  in  tho  district,  and 
people  recognised  that  some  great  future  was  before 
the  lad,  for  as  ho  grow  up  (tho  la;;t  clause  of  66  is  anti 
cipatory)  lie  was  seen  to  bo  Divinely  guided  and  pro 
tected.  Meanwhile  Zacharias  is  inspired  and  utters 
a  song-prophecy.  68-75.  in  thoroughly  Jewish  tone, 
predicts  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  tho  oppressor 
by  a  scion  of  tho  house  of  David,  and  tho  restoration 
of  tho  theocracy.  In  76tf.  Zacharias  passes  to  the 
destiny  of  his  son,  and  draws  on  Is.  403  and  Mai.  3i 
(perhaps  also  on  Mk.  U).  In  view  of  the  awkward 
connexion  between  78  and  77  some  have  thought 
?6f.  an  interpolation.  766  recalls  i7«. 

73.  dayspring  from  on  high:  the  rising  of  tho 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  tho  dawn  of  the  Messianic  age. 
— dayspring:  Gr.  anatolt,  tho  word  used  in  Mt.  2if., 
and  translated  "  east  "  ;  Mt.  gives  the  Star  a  warlike, 
Lk.  a  peaceful,  significance  (Exp.,  Dec.  1916,  pp.  414f.). 
80.  During  his  youth  and  early  manhood  John  spends 
much  time  in  desert  places  — 

"  Amid  dull  hearts  a  prophet  never  grew, 
Tho  nurse  of  full-grown  hearts  is  solitude." 

Cf.  Jg.  1324f.,  1  S.  2z6,  Lk.  240-52.     Note  the  contrasts. 

II.  1-20.  The  Birth  of  Jesus.  Lk.  only.  In  obedi 
ence  to  a  decree  of  tho  Emperor  Augustus,  ordering 
a  general  census  (tho  first,  during  tho  Syrian  governor 
ship  of  Quirinius),  every  man  went  to  his  own  city. 
Thus  Joseph,  being  of  Davidic  lineage,  journeys  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  and  with  him  Mary  his 
betrothed  (according  to  tho  Syr.  Sin.  "  Iris  wife "). 
though  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  At  Bethlehem 
her  son  is  born,  in  a  stable,  for  Joseph  had  been 
unable  to  rind  a  better  abode.  (The  word  for  "inn  " 
may  denote  either  a  khan  or  a  lodging-place — in  22 n 
it  is  translated  "guest  chamber.'')  Thus  Jesus  is 
connected  with  the  shepherd  David.  Shepherds  in 
tho  district  are  startled  by  seeing  an  angel  and  the 
Shekinah  radiance,  but  are  reassured  and  told  that 
Messiah  has  been  born  in  tho  village,  where  they 
will  find  him  in  a  stable.  A  choir  of  angels  appears 
and  sings  of  glory  to  God  and  peace  among  man. 
The  vision  disappears,  the  shepherds  fiacl  their  way  to 
the  stable,  and  after  recounting  their  experiences  to 
the  general  wonderment,  return  to  their  flocks. 

The  difficulties  formerly  felt  in  connexion  with  1-4 
have  been  largely  minimised,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
by  the  researches  of  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  (Was  Christ 
Born  at  Bethlehem?  and  The.  Bearing  of  Recent  Dis 
covery  on  the  Trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament, 
pp.  2'.  2-308).  Thus  he  has  established  the  fact  that 
P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  was  not  only  legatus  of  Syria 
A.D.  o',  when  the  census — including  a  valuation — 
consequent  on  the  organisation  of  Judaea  as  a  province 
of  the  Empire  was  taken,  but  also  in  the  lifetime  of 
Herod  (Lk.  Is,  2i),  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
operations  against  the  Homonadenses,  a  tribe  in  the 
Cilician  Taurus  country,  a  date  which  we  may  now 
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fix  as  11-7  B.C.  That  Tertullian  says  Jesus  wa,<;  born 
when  a  census  was  made  in  Syria  by  Sentius  Saturninus, 
and  that  Josephus  tells  us  Sentiua  governed  Syria 
8-0  B.C.,  does  not  exclude  Quirinius  from  the  same 
office  in  the  same  period.  There  are  various  other  cases 
when  two  legati  of  the  Emperor  were  in  a  province 
at  the  same  time.  Lk.  does  not  say  that  Quirinius 
conducted  the  census  —  he  would  have  his  hands  full 
with  military  work.  As  to  the  census  itself  tho  fact 
of  periodic  universal  enrolments  is  now  beyond  dispute, 
and  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  wo  should  discount 
Lk.'s  statement  that  the  first  of  these  was  in  8-6  B.C. 
on  the  ground  that  Lk.  alone  records  it.  Tho  state 
ment  of  Tertullian  is  to  this  extent  corroboration  of 
Lk.  The  objection  that  Judaea  under  Herod  was 
an  independent  kingdom  has  little  value.  Augustus' 
order  ran  in  Judaea  when  he  wished  it. 

It  seems  curious  that  under  a  practical  ruler  like 
Augustus  people  should  have  to  travel  long  distances, 
e.g.  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  to  fill  up  a  census 
paper,  but  evidence  is  accumulating  that  "  the  orde" 
to  return  to  the  original  home,  though  in  a  sense 
nonTKoman  in  spirit,  was  the  regular  feature  of  tho 
census  in  the  Eastern  provinces."  The  regulation 
was  connected  with  tho  economic  necessity  of  counter 
acting  the  tendency  of  cultivators  to  forsake  tho 
country  for  the  city.  Further,  to  this  original  domicile. 
not  only  the  head  of  tho  household,  but  every  member 
of  it,  had  to  return  for  enrolment.  To  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  were  bound  to  arise,  especially  with 
the  extremely  small  administration  staff,  tho  census 
was  not  taken  on  one  day  or  even  in  one  week.  It 
was  spread  over  a  year;  and  at  any  time  during  tho  year 
mostly  during  its  later  months,  people  might  present 
themselves  at  their  place  of  origin  and  be  enrolled. 
What  exactly  Lk.  means  by  "his  own  city,"  and  llamsay 
by  original  home,"  "place  of  origin,"  we  cannot 
Bay;  presumably  it  is  "  birthplace."  A  new  inquiry- 
Was  Joseph  born  at  Bethlehem  ?  "  is  thus  suggested 
1.  in  those  days:  probably  when  John  was  born; 
possibiy,  when  John  was  a  youth.  In  this  case  Mary 
i  not  with  child  when  she  visits  Elisabeth,  and  the 
birth_  of  Jesus  is  A.D.  6  or  7,  which  postpones  tho 
Baptism  to  34  A.D.,  and  tho  Crucifixion  to  36  A.D. 
bee  p  654.—  7.  her  Srstborn  :  the  word  implies  that 
Mary  bore  other  children  afterwards  (Mt  .  1  25  *  j"  —  8  The 
season  would  not  be  December  ;  our  Christmas  Day  is 
a  comparatively  late  tradition,  found  first  in  tho  West  — 

10.  the  people  :  the  article  denotes  the  Jewish  people  — 

11.  Christ   Lord  (mg.);    perhaps    a  mistranslation   of 
Aramaic    'the   Messiah   of   Yahweh.'—  14.  Note  th« 
variant   reading.     The  text  gives  two  clauses  to  tho 
song,  mg.  three.    Men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased,  may 
be  either  the  chosen  people  or  those  who  will  accept 
Jesus  as  Messiah.      If   we   follow  mg.  we   may   take 

good  pleasure  among  men  "  as  a  Messianic  acclama- 

on.  .through  Messiah's  advent  God  receives  honour 
earth  peace,  and  men  Divine  grace.1  _  19.  C'f  51  _ 
20.  glorifying  God:  Lk.  uses  this  expression  eight 
times  in  ending  a  narrative. 

II.   21-24..  The  Circumcision   and  Presentation  o? 

Jesus.—  When  the  babe  is  a  week  old  He  is  circum 

cised  and  named,  and  when  He  is  a  month  old  His 

parents  take  Him  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  for  tho 

e  rite  of  purifying   the  mother   (Lev.    12)    and 

redeeming  "  the  child  as  a  firstborn   (Ex.  13a  12) 
They  are  too  poor  to  offer  a  lamb. 


1  J.  H.  Ropes  (Harvard  Theol.  Rm\,  Jan.  1917) 
' 


.         ,        . 
ives  the  reason  for  tho  precedin's  enitatf  OT. 


"**  I*eileiven  pfle"t  for  mankind, 


1  ,  y 

God  in  heave,,,  ar.d  salvation  is  the  happy  lot  of  earth 


22.  their :  Syr.  Sin.  has  "  her."  which  is  probably 
right.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  child  was  unclean 
according  to  tho  Law.  Tho  alteration  (of  "  her  "  to 
"their")  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  supposing  the 
Virgin  to  need  Levitical  purificat  ion.  Some  MSS.  even 
read  "his."— to  Jerusalem.  There  was  no  command 
about  bringing  tho  firstborn  to  the  Temple,  though 
parents  living  near  Jerusalem  would  do  so. 

IL  25-35.  Simeon. — As  the  family  enters  the  TempJ.o 
they  are  met  by  Simeon,  an  aged  man  whoso  devout 
lifo  and  expectation  of  Messiah  had  been  rewarded  by 
a  Divine  intimation  that  he  should  live  to  see  tho 
Christ.  He  has  been  guided  by  the  Spirit  and  taking 
tho  child  in  his  arms  thanks  God  for  tho  fulfilment  oi 
his  heart's  desire.  Ho  blesses  the  astonished  parents, 
and  tells  the  mother  that  the  babe  is  destined  to  be 
a  stumbling-block  (Is.  814,  Mt.  21.j4)  to  many  in  Israel, 
a  token  (Is.  Ilia)  that  shall  bo  disputed,  and  a  touch 
stone  of  hearts.  The  astonishment  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  the  mention  of  them  as  parents,  point  to 
a  different  source  from  that  of  the  narrative  of  the 
annunciation.  With  the  Benedictus  cf.  Ps.  982,  Is. 
52io,  426,  496,  4613.  As  the  Magnificat  is  charged 
with  personal  feeling,  and  the  Benedictus  with  national 
aspiration,  so  the  Nunc  Dimittia  is  the  expression  of 
hope  for  tho  world .'  The  phrase  ' rarioT rising  up  "" 
(i.e.  through  repentance  and  pardon,  34)  may  be  a 
later  addition  ;  so  also  tho  reference  to  Mary's  sorrow 
(35),  which  is  hi  any  case  a  parenthesis. 

II.  36-39.  Anna. — Simeon  has  a  counterpart  in  a 
centenarian  widow  who  spends  her  whole  life  in  ascetic 
devotion  in  the  Temple.  She  adds  her  prophetic 
testimony  to  his,  and  afterwards  speaks  of  the  child 
to  the  circle  of  pious  and  expectant  folk  who,  like  these 
two  representatives,  ardently  awaited  the  "consola 
tion  of  Israel,"  tho  "redemption  of  Jerusalem." 
Joseph  and  Mary  fulfil  their  errand  and  return  to 
Nazareth  (contrast  Mt.  £20*). 

II.  40-52.  An  Incident  in  Jesus'  Bovhcod.— The  lad 
grows  in  body  and  mind  and  is  blessed  by  God.  When 
Ho  is  twelve  years  old  He  accompanies  His  parents 
to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  week's 
Feast  is  over,  remains  behind  unknown  to  them. 
They  return  to  seek  Him,  and  after  a  long  search  find 
Him  in  one  of  the  Temple  porticos  joining  intelligently 
in  the  discussions  of  the  scribes.  He  goes  home  and 
lives  obediently  with  them,  and  continues  His  all- 
round  development  (r.f.  40,  ako  l8o,  1  S.  £26). 

42.  Like  Samuel's  parents,  those  of  Jesus  go  to  the 
central  shrine  once  instead  of  three  times  (Dt.  16i6) 
a  year.  There  is  a  close  parallel  in  the  story  of  Buddha. 
— 48,  50.  The  astonishment  and  obtuseness  hardly 
consort  with  the  earlier  narratives  of  the  annunciation 
and  birth.  The  rebuko  to  Mary  take.:  the  place  in 
Lk.  of  Mk.  833.— 49.  in  my  Father's  house.  RV  is 
preferable  to  AY.  Jesus  is  now  conscious  of  God  as 
His  Father,  not  as  against  Joseph,  but  apparently 
because  He  was  Messia.b. 

III.  i-20.  John  the  Baptist.— Mi.  li-8*,  Mt.  81-12* 
aiso  Mk.  6i7-so*,  Mt.  143-12*.  Lfc.  now  (to  9so) 
follows  the  Marcan  account  of  the  Galilean  ministry 
of  Jesus  and  its  antecedents  ;  ho  adds  material  from 
Q  and  other  sources. 

1.  On  the  chronology,  see  pp.  652f. ;  Pontius  Pilate, 
p.  609 ;  Herod  (Antipas)  and  Philip,  p.  600.  Abilene 
was  the  district  round  Abila  between  Mt.  Hermon 
and  Anti- Lebanon,  north-west  of  Damascus.  Caiaphas 
was  really  high -priest  (since  A.D.  18)  ;  Annas,  his 
father-in-law,  had  held  tho  office  A.D.  6-15,  and  was 
still  a  man  of  great  influence. — 6.  Lk.'s  universaliam 
appears  in  this  extension  of  the  quotation  from  Is.  40  ; 
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7  may  also  reflect  his  wider  interests  against  Mt.'s 
"  Pharisees  and  Sadduceos." — 10-14.  Lk.  only.  An 
interesting  addition  to  Ml.,  giving  us  a  view  o.' 
John's  teaching  which  reminds  us  of  Mi.  68.  Kind 
ness  and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man  are  the 
Divine  requirements  ;  they  sh;r,v  that  repentance  is 
bearing  fruit  and  therefore  genuine. — publicans:  Mt. 
546*. — soldiers:  probably  in  the  service  of  Antipa?; 
(c/.  23n) ;  perhaps  for  the  war  n  gainst  Arolas  (p.  G5l). 
or  perhaps  a  kind  of  gendarmerie,  supporting  the  lax- 
collectors. — wages:  lit.  rations. — 15  is  aiso  peculiar 
to  Lk.,  and  may  be  his  own  way  of  leading  up  to  161. 
Another  way  is  ehown  in  Jn.  1-otf. — 18f.  Lk.  here 
Bums  up,  and  inserts  what  Mk.  and  Mt.  give  more  fully 
at  a  later  point.  He  does  not  tell  us  of  John's  death, 
but  like  the  others  ho  makes  the  Baptist's  imprison 
ment  the  signal  for  Jesus  to  begin  Jiis  work. 

III.  21f.  ""The  Bapi'sin  of  Jesus  (Mk.  Ig-n*,  Mt. 
813-17*). — Lk.  notes  that  Jesus  was  praying  (cf.  $29, 
Hi,  etc.).  In  the  early  Church  it  was  customa.ry 
immediately  after  baptism  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  Lk.  explicitly  gives  a  bodily  form  to  the  Spirit, 
and  does  not  definitely  limit  the  vision  to  Jesus.  JMany 
scholars  uphold  the  reading  of  Codex  Bezaj  in  22, 
"Thou  art  my  Son:  I  have  begotten  theo  {his  day" 
(cf.  Ps.  27.)  If  this  be  the  true  reading  it  indicates  a 
belief  that  Jesus  received,  as  it  were,  a  new  soul  at  the 
Baptism,  or  that  He  then  became  the  Messiah. 

III.  23-38.  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  (cf.  Mt.  11-17*). 
— The  words  "as  was  supposed  ''  are  perhaps  from  a 
later  hand  than  that  which  first  compiled  the  pedigree. 
Jesus  here  descends  from  David,  not  through  Solomon 
(Mt.    l6f.)    but    through    Nathan.      There    are    other 
differences  ;     the   most  noteworthy  is   that    Lk.  with 
characteristic  universality  goes  back  beyond  Abraham 
to  "  Adam,  the  son  of  God."     Jesus  is  the  second  Adam 
(Rom.   514,   1   Cor.   1522,45). — 23.  when  no  began: 
the  words   "to    teach"   are  not  in  the  Gr.      AV  is 
wrong  in  connecting  the  verb  with  the  «go  of  Jesus. 
We  must  follow  RV'e  interpretation,  or  suppose  that 
something  like  "  to  be  the  Son  of  God  "  (cf.  22*)  ha: 
been  omitted  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

IV.  1-13.  The  Temptation  (Mk.  liaf.*,  Mt.  4i-n*). 
- — In  the  order  of  the  episodes  Lk.  follows  a  geographical 
(rather  than  a   psychological)   sequence,  putting   the 
Jerusalem  incident  last.     The  other  divergences  from 
Mt.  are  of  no  moment,  but  we  may  note  Lk.'s  stress 
on  the  inspiration  of  Jesus  (i,  cf.  14),  and  the  apt  say 
ing  that  the  devil  left  Him  only  "for  a  season"  (rf. 
2228,  Mt.  1623,  Jn.  615,  USD).     For  a  good  study  of 
the  Temptation  see  Seeloy's  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  ii. 

IV.  14-30.  Jesus  in  Nazareth  (Mk.  Ii4f-*,  Mt. 
4i2-i7*,  Mk.  61-6*,  Mt.  1353-58*).— Lk.  brings  Jesus 
to  Galilee,  but,  anxious  to  make  the  mission  begin  in 
His  own  town,  departs  from  Mk.'s  order  (though  it 
leads  him  into  difficulty,  see  23),  and  puts  the  rejection 
at  Nazareth  (Mk.  6)  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry. 
The  episode  is  prophetic  of  the  later  and  larger  rejec 
tion.  And  the  activity  which  Jesus  is  said  to  hava 
displayed  outside  Nazareth  (23)  is  prophetic  of  tho 
spread  of  the  Gospel  outside  Israel,  a  point  illustrated 
by  the  cases  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  Naaman 
(261.).  The  whole  incident  is  a  summary  of  Lk.'s 
two  books.  17-21  is  found  only  in  Lk.  Jesus  goes 
to  the  synagogue  in  the  usual  way;  and  is  asked  to  read. 
We  should  follow  S3T.  Sin., which  transfers  "ho  stood 
up  to  read  "  from  the  end  of  16  to  the  middle  of  17. 
He  carefully  chooses  a  passage  (Is.  61 ),  and  proclaims 
Himself  as  its  fulfilment.  According  to  Lk.  He  is 
no  warrior-king  (179*),  but  the  Servant  of  God  bring 
ing  the  blessings  of  spiritual  light  and  liberty  to  the 


poor  and  afflicted.  The  pronouncement  at  Nazareth 
corresponds  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  pro 
gramme  prefaced  to  the  narrative  of  the  ministry,  si- 
is  only  a  summary  of  the  preacher's  exposition.  In  22.i. 
Lk.  returns  to  Mk..  but  with  considerable  freedom. 
The  hearers  are  at  first  pleased  as  well  as  astonished. 
But  almost  at  once  they  remember  that  He  is  one 
of  themselves,  and  so  not  worth  much.  He  is  Joseph's 
son  ;  Lit.  omits  mentioning  the  other  members  of  tho 
family,  perhaps  because  of  the  honour  in  which  they 
came  to  be  held  by  his  day.  The  people  of  Nazareth 
invite  Jesus  to  secure  their  belief  and  adherence  by 
a  sign  (contrast  Mk.  65)  ;  to  Lk.'s  mind  they  typify 
Israel  in  general.  25-30  is  peculiar  to  Lk.  ;  as  in 
the  days  of  the  prophets,  so  in  the  days  of  the  Gospel. 
Jews  are  rejected.  Gentiles  are  chosen.  Contrast  Mt. 
lOsf .  Such  sayings  enrage  the  Nazareth  folk ;  they 
eject  tho  Preacher,  and  would  fain  murder  Him. 
But  He  suiters  no  harm — either  His  mysterious  majesty 
or  the  Divine  protection  enables  Him  to  pass  un 
harmed  through  their  midst. 

19.  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. — This  may  point 
to  a  one-year  ministry,  cf.  p.  653. — 23.  a  widow : 
Wellhauscn  acutely  reads  "an  Aramaean''  or  Syrian; 
tho  two  Aramaic  words  only  differ  by  one  letter,  henco 
the  Gr.  error.  [Dalman  rejects  this  (Words  of  Jesus,  p. 
64).  Wellliauscn  replies  in  tho  note  on  tho  passage  in 
his  commentary.  It  should  be  added  that  he  takes 
"  Aramajan  "  not  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  a  general 
term  for  "  heathen,"  just  as  "  Greek  "  ( Ilellen)  is  often 
used  for  "  Gentile."  He  thinks  that  the  reference  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  widow  is  superfluous,  as  it 
would  be  understood. — A.  S-  P.] 

IV.  31-37.  A  Case  of  Exorcism  (Mk.  121-28*).— 
Lk.  brings  Jesus  at  once  to  Capernaum  and  so  post 
pones  tho  call  of  the  first  disciples  (Mk.  1 16-20)  to  ch.  5. 
The  narrative  keeps  close  to  Mk.,  but  note  the  phrase 
"spirit  of  an  unclean  demon  "  (33),  and  the  assertion 
that  the  expelled  spirit,  though  it  threw  the  man  down, 
did  not  hurt  him  (Mk.  says  it  tore  him). 

IV.  38f.  Simon's  Wife's  Mother  (Mk.  129-31*,  Mt. 
8i4f.*). — Lk.  heightens  the  miracle.  Jesus  rebukes 
the  fever  as  though  it  were  an  evil  spirit,  and  does 
not  touch  the  sufferer.  Note  how  Simon  is  introduced 
without  comment ;  Lk.  is  really  following  Mk.  129. 

IV.  40-44.  Other  Healings  (Mk.  132-39*,  Mt.  8i6f.*, 
423-254:). — The  medical  interest  of  Lk.  here  appears 
strongly.     He    distinguishes    ordinary   ailments    from 
cases  of  demoniacal  possession.    43  is  an  announcement 
made  earlier  by  Mk.  (lis);    Lk.  has  had  to  defer  it 
through  his  treatment  of  the  Nazareth  episode. 

43.  I  was  sent  is  less  original  than  Mk.'s  "  came  I 
forth  "  (i.e.  from  Capernaum). — 44.  Galilee.  The  true 
reading  is  Jud;ea  (mg.),  which  is  thus  used  in  the  wide 
sense  of  all  Jewish  territory  (cf.  617,  7i7,  23s),  and  so 
includes  Galilee,  to  which  the  context  refers.  Spitta 
argues  keenly  for  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the 
term  and  a  Judrean  ministry  sach  as  we  have  in  tho 
Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  617,  where  the  two  are  distinguished). 

V.  1-11.  The  Call  of  the  First  Disciples  (cf.  Mk. 
1 16-20*,  Mt.  4i8-22*). — The  eager  crowds  that  attend 
Jesus  show  His  need  of  assistants.     The  simpler  story 
of  Mk.  and  Mt.  is  here  replaced  by  one  which  intro 
duces  a  miraculous  catch  of  fish.     The  similarity  with 
Jn.  21  leads  us  to  think  that  Lk.  (who  has  no  Galilean 
appearances  of  the  Risen  Jesus)  may  have  used  that 
incident  here.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  symbolism 
in   the    story  ;    the  deep  water  is  the  Gentile  world, 
but  Peter,  though  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Jews  had  been  a  failure,  is  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  wider 
mission   (cf.   Ac.   Ili-i8).     The  concentration  of  the 
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narrative  on  Peter  (James  and  John  are  only  just 
mentioned,  Andrew  not  at  all),  may  bo  duo  to  the 
growing  interest  in  Peter  at  the  time  when  Lk.  wrote. 
The  tradition  about  his  call  would  tend  to  become 
longer  and  iuiler. 

1.  lake  of  Gennesaret:  Lk.  gives  the  "  sea  "  of 
Galileo  its  correct  name. — 4.  put  out :  singular,  ad 
dressed  to  Peter. — let  down :  plural,  to  all  in  the  boat. 
—  5.  Master:  Lk.  uses  this  Gr.  term  in  reference  to  Jesus 

six  times  in  place  of  the  Jewish  "Rabbi.' 6.  11'  we 

press  Lho  symbolic  interpretation  this  may  refer  to 
the  threatened  rupture  between  the  narrower  and  wider 
sections  of  the  Church  (cf.  Ac.  lo).— 8.  The  name  Peter 
is  introduced  at  this  critical  point  in  the  apostle's 
experience.  His  exclamation  of  dread  at  the  near 
presence  of  Divine  power  recalls  Jg.  622,  Is.  65  ;  cf. 
1  K.  17i8.  Note  the  use  of  "  Lord,"  recalling  OT 
"  Yahweh."  Lk.  is  careful  to  record  the  words  aa 
setting  in  sharp  contrast  the  sin  of  the  disciple,  and  the 
holiness  of  the  Saviour  (cf.  32). 

V.  12-16.  The  Healing  of  a  Leper  (Mk.  140-45*, 
Mt.  81-4*).— Lk.  keeps  closely  to  Mk.,  but  adds  (16) 
that  Jesus  in  His  retirement  gave  Himself  to  prayer 
It  is  characteristic  of  him  also  to  speak  of  Jesus  simply 
aa  "he";  perhaps  the  disciples  did  so  (cf.  1  Jn. 
83,5),  as  was  the  case  with  the  followers  of  Socrates 
and  Pythagoras. 

V.  17-26.  The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic  (Mk.  2i-i2*. 
Mt.  9i-8*). — All  three  accounts  are  in  close  agreement.' 
Lk.  however  introduces  at  the  outset  '"Pharisees  and 
teachers  of  the  law  "  from  all  over  Galilee  as  well  as 
from  Judam  and  Jerusalem.  The  last  clause  of  17  is 
peculiar  ;  literally,  "  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present 
for  Him  to  heal  with."  In  19  Lk.  rewrites  Mk.'s  de 
scription  of  how  the  sufferer  was  lowered  through  an. 
aperture  in  the  tiles  (none  were  removed).  Mt.  Witg 
it.  Lk.  makes  the  patient  (25),  as  well  as  the  onlookers 
glorify  God."  On  Pharisees  see  pp.  624  G6G 
V.  27-32.  The  Call  of  Levi  (Mk.  213-17*,  Mt.  99-13*). 
-There  are  no  noteworthy  differences.  In  Lk.  it  ia 
clear  that  Levi  gives  the  feast  (in  his  own  house)  •  tho 
words  "to  repentance  "  (32)  are  omitted  by  some  MSS. 
They  weaken  the  saying. 

V.  33-38.  The  Question  of  Fasting  (Mk.  218-22*. 
Mt.  914-17*). — Lk.'s  interest  in  prayer  is  ao-ain  (cf  16) 
seen  in  33,  with  which  cf.  Hi.  The  recasting  of  the 
saying  about  the  patch  (36)  reflects  a  later  a^e  • 
Christianity  was  now  a  made-up  garment,  when  Jesus 
spoke  it  was  only  in  the  piece. 

39,  Lk.  only.  If  it  was  spoken  on  this  occasion  it 
means  that  John's  disciples  may  rightly  continue 
their  own  practices.  It  was  not  unbelief  that  kopt 
them  from  the  new  wine  of  tho  Gospel.  They  did 
not  set  the  one  against  tho  other  ("  good  "  not  "  better  " 
IB  the  true  reading)  ;  but  in  the  revival  and  repentance 
due  to  John's  preaching  they  had  found  the  old  order 
good  (as  indeed  it  was),  and  they  craved  nothin-r  more 
(Hort,  J-adaistic  Christianity,  24).  But  perhaps  it  is 
simply  put  here  by  Lk.  because  it  has  to  do  with  wine 
just  as  Mk.  94  Qf.  collects  sayings  about  salt. 

VI.  1-11.  Sabbath  Observance  (Mk.  223-86*,  Mt 
121-14  ).— There  is  little  change  to  note  here.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  found  of  i  ma  It 
is  a  gloss  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  Codex  Bezsa 
in  Lk.  transfers  5  to  the  end  cf  10  and  in  its  place 
ims  On  the  same  day  He  saw  a  man  working  on  the 
babbath  and  said  to  him,  '  Man,  if  thou  knowest  what 
tnou  doest,  blessed  art  thou;  but  if  thou  knowest 
not  thou  art  accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law  '  " 
Montefiore  thinks  the  saying  "  too  subtle  and  Paulino  " 
to  be  authentic,  doubting  whether  Jesus  would  have 
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so  openly  approved  so  direct  a  violation  of  a  fun 
damental  commandment.  Note  that  Lk.  (like  Mt  ) 
omits  Mk.  2-7  ;  to  him  "  Son  of  Man  "  always  meant 
Messiah,  hence  Mk.  227  could  not  bo  used  to  prove 
Uc.  s  5.  In  ii  he  says  the  Pharisees  were  "  filled  with 
madness  "  against  Jesus.  This  is  more  to  his  mind 
than  Mk.'s  statement  (85)  that  Jesus  was  angry  with 
the  Pharisees.  The  Perfect  Man  preserves  a  perfect 
calm.  A  tendency  to  heighten  human  distress  (cf. 
842,  938,  "  only  child  ")  appears  in  6  ;  it  is  tho  man's 
right  hand  that  is  withered. 

VI.  12-19.  The  Appointment  of  the  Twelve.  Miracles 
of  Healing  (Mk.  812-19*,  Mt.  102-4,  12I5-2i*).— Mk. 
puts  the  healings  first.  Lk.  transposes  his  order  to 
bring  the  Twelve  into  prominence.  Jesus  prepares 
for  the  choice  by  a  night  of  prayer,  and  then  deliberately 
marks  off  tho  Twelve  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
disciples.  Judas  (the  son)  of  James,  takes  tho  place 
of  Tnaddaeue  (Mk.)  or  Lebbteus  (Mt.).  Jesus  corner 
down  (to  the  plain  or  to  a  level  place  on  the  hillside) 
to  address  the  throng  gathered  from  all  Judtea  (Codex 
Bezse  sensibly  omits  "and  Jerusalem  ''),  i.e.  Palestine 
(444  ),  and  Phoenicia.  With  19  cf.  5 17,  Mk.  53o. 

VI.  20-49.  The  Sermon  on  the  Level  Place.— This 
is  much  briefer  than  Mt.  5-7.  The  sections  in  Mt, 
that  illustrate  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  are  omitted  ; 
more  stress  is  laid  on  love  and  mercy.  Other  parallels 
with  Mt.'s  Sermon  are  found  elsewhere  in  Lk.  ;  very 
little  of  Lk.'s  Sermon  (24-26,  34f.  only)  is  not  found  in 
Mt.  I  hen;  are  also  differences  of  arrangement. 

20-26.  Beatitudes  and  Woes  (Mt.  5i-i2*).— In  place 
of  eight  blessings  we  have  in  Lk.  four  (shorter)  blessings 
and  four  contrasted  woes  ;  in  Lk.  Jesus  does  not  qualify 
the  poor"  (or  the  hungry)  ;  they  are,  as  with  the 
.1  salmist,  the  righteous,  and  will  have  their  innings  in 
™?  £?**  life>  whero  th°  rich  (the  wicked)  will  suffer. 
C/.  Dives  and  Lazarus,  10 19-26. 

22f.  suggests  Jewish  persecution  of  the  early  Church. 
—cast  out  your  name  as  evil :  a  reference  to  calumny 
directed  against  those  of  tho  Christian  way.— 24-26 
The  wees  are  peculiar  to  Lk.,  and  are  less  genuine  than 
the  blessings.  Cf.  Jas.  01-4.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
launched  at  persecutors  of  tho  Church  (e.g.  rich  Phari 
sees)  so  much  as  at  worldly-minded  folk  in  general  — 
26.  General  popularity  too  often  implies  that  its 
recipient  panders  to  prejudice  and  smothers  his  con 
science. 

VI.  27-36.  Tho  Love  of  Enemies  (Mt.  539-48*.  7i2*). 
—While    Mt.'s    main    point   is   tho   contrast    between 
legal  and  true  righteousness,  Lk.'s  main  point  is  that 
true  righteousness  is  love  ;    he  contrasts  the  spint  of 
selfishness  with  the  spirit  of  love.     27f.  is  fuller  than 
Mt.    044    and    is     put    in   the    forefront.      Note    the 
differences  from  Mt.  in  296  (robbery  instead  of  law 
suit)  and   306.     These  injunctions  seem   primarily  in 
keeping  with  tho  anticipation  of  a  speedy  end  of  the 
age  and  the  early  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Io   apply   them   literally   to-day  would    be   to   invite 
anarchy.     We  are  bound  to  regard  them  "  not  as  pre 
cepts  but  as  illustrations  of  principles,"  to  look  beyond 
o  letter  to  tho  spirit,  which  is  that  "  resistance  of  evil 
and  refusal  to  part  with  our  property  must  never  be 
a   personal  matter;    so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
must  be  willing  to  suffer  still  more  and  surrender  still 
more.  _  Love  knows  no   limits   but  those  which   love 
itself  imposes.     When  love  resists  or  refuses  it  is  be 
cause  compliance  would   be  a  violation  of  love,  not 
because  it  would  involve  loss  or  suffering  "  (Plummer). 
VI.  31-36.  Following   tho   plan   of   27-30,  Lk.  now 

gives  tho  Golden  Rule  and  a  series  of  applications. 

o2.  Love  has  the  same  meaning  as  do  good  to  (33); 
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thank  is  literally  "  favour,"  i.e.  Divine  reward. — 34f. 
.Lk.  only. — neve?  despairing,  i.e.  of  the  heavenly  re 
compense.  The  variant  in  ing.  might  be  rendered  • 
"  not  robbing  any  man  of  his  hope,"  i.e.  disappointing 
no  one. — sons  of  the  Most  High ;  the  reward  is  that  in 
the  Kingdom  those  who  fulfil  the.so  inj unctions  shall 
become  sons  of  God.  like  the  angola  (cf.  Ml.  i 3.1.3). — 
36.  merciful:  Mt.  '-perfect." — your  father :  only  here 
and  1230,32. 

VI.  37-42.  Against  Judging  (Jit.  7i-s*).— Lk.  skips 
Mt.  <)  and  connects  these  sayings  with  love  of  enemies. 
It  is  no  I  clear  whether  the  n-feronco  is  to  law-courts 
or  to  general  behaviour.  Note  the  different  use  of 
"with  what  measure  ye  mete,"  etc.,  in  Lk.  and  Mt. 
In  3yi'.  (note  the  interpolating  introduction)  Lk.  gives 
two  sayings  found  in  Mt.  at  1.JI4  and  1024!  ;  perhaps 
he  means  them  to  carry  on  the  thought  of  charity  in 
judgment,  with  the  added  notion  that  immature 
disciples  are  not  competent  to  judge.  Ho  may  also 
have  connected  the  blind  leading  the  blind  with  the 
mote  and  the  beam  ;  in  41!'.  he  is  back  at  Mt.  73-5. 

VI.  43-45.  Traes  and  Fruit.  Tho  Treasure  of  the 
Heart  (Mt.  7i6-2i*.  1233-35*).— Better  than  judging 
others  io  to  examine  oneself  ;  the  true  test  of  a  true 
disciple  i.s  his  life.  Right  .speech  and  action  show  a, 
right  heart. 

VI.  46^49.  Hearing  and  Doing  (Mt.  721.24-27*). — 
There  are  some  interesting  but  not  vital  differences. 
Nominal  adherence  will  not  avail  in  the  Judgment. 

VII.  1-10.  The  Centurion's  Servant  (Mt.  85-13*).— 
Lk.'e  version  is  peculiar  through  the  introduction  of 
two  sets  of  intermediaries — Jewish  elders  and  friends. 
TJ:i:s  he  keeps  the  Gentile  centurion  himself  (as  well 
as  his  servant)  from  contact  with  Jesus,  and  is  satis 
fied  with  rec'.;i!!i-';'.'  the  esteem  in  which  the  pagan 
soldier  (like  Cornelius.  Ac.  10)  waa  held,  and  the 
extension  of  .Jesus'  beneficence  and  Hia  appreciation 
of  faith  beyond  Jewry. 

VII.  11-17.  The  Son  of  the  Widow  of  Naln  (Lk. 
only).     This  incident  is  conditioned   by  the  reply  to 
the  Baptist's  inquiry  in  22,  "  the  dead  are  raised  up." 
It  is  more  difficult  thnn  the  story  of  Jairus'  daughter, 
and    repiesents   the   intermediate    step    between   that 
incident  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn.   11).     There 
is  no  mention  of   "faith"   on  anyone's  part.     Loisy 
rather  fancifully  seas  in  it  a  symbol  of  Jesus'  work 
in  saving  Israel.     "  The  widow  represents  the  daughter 
of  Zion   (Jerusalem)  losing  her  only  son  (Israel)  and 
miraculously  regaining  him  through  Jesus."     May  wo 
trace  the  influence  of  1  K.  1717-24  and  2  K.  433-37? 
Shunem  was  within  half  an  hour  of  X:iin.  a  little  town, 
eight  miles  S.W.  from  Nazareth,  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the    valley    of    Esdraelon.     Lk.    may    have    known   a 
tradition    that    Jesus    had    wrought    a    great    wonder 
there.     It  is  only  hero  that  he  attributes  the  motive 
of  compassion  to  Jesus. 

17.  the  whole  of  Jiidssa:  444*. 

VII.  18-35.  John  the  Baptist  (Mt,  lli-i 9*).— Ac 
cording  to  Lk.,  John's  disciples  have  access  to  him, 
and  Jesus  is  engaged  in  works  of  healing  in  the  very 
hour  of  the  embassy.  21  looks  as  if  Lk.  were  bent 
on  making  the  answer  of  Jesus  (which  may  have 
referred  to  His  moral  and  spiritual  activities)  into  a 
definite  reference  to  material  signs.  In  26-28  the 
text  may  have  been  accommodated  to  Mt. ;  it  has 
been  suggested  that  we  should  read.  "  Yea,  I  say  unto 
you :  among  them  that  are  born  of  woman  there 
is  no  greater  [prophet  (Syr.  Sin,)]  than  John,  yet  he 
that  is  less  [than  he  (Codex  Bez;e)]  is  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  greater  than  he."  Lk.  postpones  Mt.  11 12-14* 
to  16i6*.  29!.  breaks  the  thread  of  Jesus'  speech.  It 


ie  not  unlike  Mt.  21 3 if.,  and  is  perhaps  inserted  here 
because  of  the  word  "justified'  in  35.  Tho  people 
and  the  tax-collectors  declared  that  God's  will  as  eet 
out  in  John's  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  was  right, 
the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  it.  The  former 
acknowledged  the  Baptist's  Divine  mission,  the  latter 
denied  it.  31-35  read  aa  in  Mt.,  but  note  "ye"  for 
"  they  "  in  3sf. 

VII.  36-50.   The  Anointing  of  Jesus. — Lk.   only; 
perhaps  based  on  the  incident  (though  not  to  be  identi 
fied   with   it)  recorded    in    Mk.    143-9*,  Mt.   260-13*. 
and  introduced  here   in   illustration  of  Jesus'  friend 
ship  with  sinners  (34).     Simon  the  leper  is  hero  Simon 
the  Pharisee  ;   the  abandoned  woman  enters  uninvited 
and    no    one   is   astonished.     Her   tears   forestall   her 
intention,  she  even  makes  the  sacrifice  of  letting  down 
her  hair  in  public.     Note  mg.  in  37.     There  is  affection 
here,  dignified  reverence  in  Mk.  14;  "toucheth"  (39) 
is  really  "  clingeth  to  "  (</.  Jn.  20i7). 

The  parable  (41-43)  hardly  fits  the  scene  (<•/.  1029- 
37*).  Its  point  is  that  great  forgiveness  produces  great 
love.  The  truth  demanded  (47«)  is  that  great  love 
produces  great  forgiveness.  $jl>  is  thus  irrelevant ;  it 
belongs  to  the  parable  side  (so  Montefiore).  To  mako 
the  whole  of  47  consistent  with  the  parable  we  must 
assume  that  the  woman  had  previously  (through  Jesus' 
preaching)  repented,  and  received  the  assurance  of  for 
giveness,  hence  her  love  and  gratitude.  "  Jesus  now 
confirms  her  aHsuranoo  and  publicly  pronounces  her 
forgiveness.''  Read  "  For  which  reason,  because  she 
has  shown  much  love,  J  say  unto  theo  that  her  sins 
have  been  forgiven."  The  woman  s  affection  is  the 
gratitude  shown  for  the  conviction  of  forgiveness 
(so  Plummer,  Adenoy,  J.  Weiss,  Loisy).  In  50  Jesua 
puts  the  emphasis  on  the  woman's  faith.  She  had 
heard  that  He  was  the  friend  of  sinners  (and  of  His 
new  way  of  dealing  with  them),  she  believed  that  He 
could  and  would  help  her,  and  the  miracle  of  her 
conversion  was  largely  effected  before  she  entered 
the  house.  It  was  completed  by  the  power  of  His 
personality. 

38.  The  verb  ''wet  "  used  here  and  44  is  frequent  in 
the  papyri  for  the  irrigation  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile 
inundation.  Elsewhere  in  NT  it  means  "  rain." 

VIII.  1-3.  The  Women  Friends  of  Jesus  (Lk.  only).— 
Nothing  shows  the  originality  of  Jesus  more  than  Hia 
attitude    towards   women.     Lk.  especially    dwells    on 
this  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  Ao.,  where  we  see  how 
much  the  early  Church  owed  to  the  gentler  sex.     It 
is  possible  that  some  of  those  women  who  showed  their 
gratitude  to   the   Healer  by  supporting  His  mission, 
were  only  secure  against  a  return  of  their  maladies  aa 
they  continued  in  His  company. 

2.  Magdalene:  i.e.  of  Magdala  (p.  29,  cf.  Mt.  1039), 
then  a  nourishing  town  on  the  Lake  of  Galileo. — 3. 
Joanna:  24io;  cf.  Introd.— Chuza,  Herod's  steward: 
the  overseer  of  Antipas's  property,  his  estate  manager. 

VIII.  4-15.  Parable  of  the  Sower  (Mk.  4i-2o*, 
Mt.  184-23*). — Having  dropped  Mk.  at  619,  Lk.  here 
resumes  his  predecessor's  narrative,  though  reserving 
Mk.  820-35  till  later.  Lk.'s  version  is  the  shortest 
of  the  three.  Hia  variations,  especially  in  the  inter 
pretation,  are  interesting  but  call  for  no  comment 
here. 

VIII.  16-18.  The  Lamp  (Mk.  421-25*)— 16  w 
repeated  at  1133,  17  at  122,  186  at  1926. 

VIII.  19-21.  Intervention  of  Jesus'  Family  (Mk, 
33I_35*5  Mt.  1246-50*). — Lk.  abbreviates  and  softens. 
Tho  influence  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  is  seen  in  21, 

VIII.  22-58.  Wonder  Stories:  the  tempest,  the 
demoniac  and  the  swine,  Jairus'  daughter,  and  the 
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woman  with  hemorrhage  (Mk.  435-643*,  Mt.  823-34*, 
9i8-26*). — Lk.  follows  Mk.  with  slight  changes,  e.g. 
tho  storm  is  not  definitely  an  evening  one  ;  the  demons 
ask  that  they  should  not  bo  sent  into  the  abyss  (i.e. 
Tartarus,  the  prison-house  of  evil  spirits,  Rev.  20 1-3)  ; 
Jairus'  daughter  is  an  only  child,  cf.  7ia,  938. 

IX.  1-6.  The  Mission 'of  the  Twelve  (Mk.  67-13* 
[Mk.  fh-6  has  already  been  used  in  414-30],  Mt.  lOi, 
5-iG*). 

IX.  7-9.  Herod  Avitipas  and  Jesus  (Mk.  614-16*, 
Mt.  14if.*). — Herod  does  not  here  suppose  that  John 
has  risen.  With  the  last  clause  of  9  cf.  1831.  Lk. 
omits  tho  long  story  of  the  death  of  John ;  cf. 
3i8— 20. 

IX.  10-17.  The  Feeding  of  the  Multitude  (Mk. 
631-44*,  Mt.  14i3-2i*). — Lk.,  like  Mt.,  abbreviates 
Mk  He  fixes  the  scene  at  Bethsaida  ;  in  Mk.  Jesus 
crosses  the  lake  to  that  town  afterwards,  but  perhaps 
Mk.  is  wrong  and  means  Capernaum. 

Lk.  omits  the  walking  of  Jesus  on  the  water,  and  other 
material  found  in  Mk.  645-826,  e.g.  (a)  the  feeding  of 
the  4000,  (b)  the  debate  on  the  washing  of  hands  and 
the  traditions  of  il;e  elders,  and  (c)  the  healing  of  the 
Greek  woman's  daughter.  He  may  have  deemed  (a) 
needless  repetition,  (6)  uninteresting*  to  Gentile  readers, 
(r)  offensive  to  tho  same  circle,  or  at  any  rate  because 
it  was  distinctly  an  exceptional  case  for  Jesus.  A  few 
email  pieces  of  this  Marcan  block  are  used  later.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  Lk.  did  not  deliberately  omit 
all  this  material ;  it  may  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  by  him,  or  it  may  not  have  been  contained 
in  the  copy  of  Mk.  used  by  him.  See  Oxford  Studies 
in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  61ff.,  389il. 

IX.  18-27.  The  Great  Confession  (Mk.  827-91*, 
Mt.  1613-18*). — The  changes  are  inconsiderable.  Lk. 
omits  the  locality,  but  represents  Jesus  as  at  prayer  ; 
cf.  821,  929,  Hi.  The  reply  of  the  disciples,  "one 
of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  again,"  reilects  or  perhaps 
is  the  source  of  the  misunderstanding  (of  Mk.  615) 
found  in  8.  Peter's  confession  in  Lk.  is  "  The  Messiah 
of  God,"  cf.  2n*.  The  rebuke  of  Peter  is  omitted. 
Note  Lk.'s  addition  of  "  daily  "  in  23  ;  cross-bearing 
is  not  simply  self-denial  culminating  in  martyrdom, 
but  a  continuous  discipline  "  to  be  exhibited  in  ordinary 
and  everyday  life."  In  27  there  is  a  kind  of  trinity 
of  glory— in  Mk.  and  Mt.  the  Messiah  is  to  come  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  with  the  angels.  Lk.  has  a 
fondness  for  angels  ;  apart  from  the  Infancy  stories 
cf.  128f.,  15io,  1622,  2243,  and  Acts,  e.g.  12;.  27^3. 

IX.  28-36.  The  Transfiguration  (Mk.  92-8*,  Mt. 
17i-8*). — Again  Jesus  is  pictured  as  praying.  The 
theme  of  His  conversation  with  Moses  "and  Elijah  is 
given,  viz.  His  decease  (lit.,  exodus ;  significant  in 
connexion  with  Moses)  at  Jerusalem.  In  32  text  is 
better  than  mg.  The  pronouns  in  34  are  ambiguous  : 
"  them  "  and  the  second  "  they  "  may  mean  Jesus, 
Moses  _and  Elijah.  In  36  follow  mg.  Lk.  omita  the 
discussion  concerning  Elijah. 

IX.  37-43^.  Healing  of  the  Demoniac  Boy  (Mk. 
814-29*,  Mt.  17i4-2i*).— Lk.  is  careful  to  say  this  was 
"  on  the  next  day."  The  child  is  again  an  only  one 
(7i2,  842).  The  Gr.  word  for  "dashed  him  down" 
is  one  that  was  used  by  prize-fighters.  With  430 
cf.  517,26. 

IX.  436-45.  Second  Prediction  of  the  Passion  (Mk. 
930-32*,  Mt.  1722f.*).— Lk.  gives  this  at  once,  not 
during  subsequent  days  in  Galilee,  and  he  makes  it 
80  much  less  definite  that  some  scholars  have  thought 
it  represents  the  earliest  form  of  the  prediction.  There 
is  no  mention  of  resurrection  here. 

44.  these  words,  i.e.  the  announcement  that  follows  ; 


for  is  better  rendered  ''  namely." — delivered  Up :    i.e. 
by  God,  cf.  Ro.  832. 

IX.  46-50.  The  Question  cf  Precedence.  The  Un 
attached  Exorcist  (Mk.  933-40*,  Mt.  181-5*).— Lk.'s 
editorial  hand  is  seen  in  his  transferring  486  ("  he  that 
is  least,"  etc.)  from  its  better  position  in  Mk.,  and  in 
h's  making  Jesus  see  "tho  reasoning  of  their  heart." 
Mk.  041-50  is  omitted  ;  Mk.  10i  =  Lk.  951. 

IX.  51-XVIIL  14. — Lk.  now  more  than  atones  for 
his  great  omission  (of  Mk.  645-826)  by  a  great  insertion. 
This  section  is  mainly  peculiar  to  Lk.  It  describes 
incidents  of  the  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 
IX.  51-56.  Inhospitable  Samaritans.— The  journey 
was  begun  by  the  direct  road  through  Samaria  (for 
Lk.'s  interest  in  Samaritans  cf.  1033,  17i6;  contrast 
Mt.  10s),  though  Jesus  appears  (Mk.,  Mt.)  later  to  have 
gone  across  Joixlan  into  Por;ea  (cf.  56*). 

51.  received  Up  :  a  reference  to  the  Ascension. — • 
52.  before  his  face:  cf.  176.  10i.  A  Hebraism.— 53. 
going  to  Jerusalem:  especially  for  the  Passover, 
which  intensified  the  antagonism  of  the  Samaritans 
towards  the  rival  sanctuary. — 54.  cf.  2  K.  lio, 
though  the  mg.,  here  is  only  a  copyist's  (sound)  com 
ment.  Tho  references  to  Elijah  in  tho  Gospels  form 
an  interesting  study. — 55.  The  mg.,  though  probably 
not  belonging  to  the  original  text,  is  in  true  accord 
with  tho  character  and  aim  of  Jesus. — 56.  another 
Village:  perhaps  across  Jordan,  more  likely  still  in 
Samaria.  We  have  then  a  parallel  with  tho  Galilean 
ministry,  an  initial  rejection  (428f.)  followed  by  better 
treatment. 

IX.  57-62.  Aspirants  to  Bisclpleship  (Mt.  819-22*). 
— Lk.'s  setting  is  preferred  by  some  to  Mt.'s,  and  his 
version  of  the  second  case  (5g  =  Mt.  821)  in  which  Jesus 
begins,  and  tho  man  is  not  yet  a  disciple,  is  certainly 
better,  with  its  addition  "Go  thou  and  publish,"  etc. 
The  third  instance  is  peculiar  to  Lk.     It  reminds  us 
of  Elisha's  call  by  Elijah,  1  K.  192O,  but  a  greater  than 
Elijah  is  here.     62  is  a  groat  saying  which  has  had 
incalculable  influence. 

X.  1-16.  The  Mission  of  the  Seventy.— Cf.  p.  665. 
Lk.  has  already  described  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve, 
following  Mk. ;  here  he  covers  the  ground  again,  follow 
ing  Q.     Mt.  10  had  blended  Mk.  and  Q,  but  Lk.  keeps 
them  separate  by  raising  the  number  to  70  (cf.  the  70 
nations  of  tho  Gentile  world,  Gen.  10).     Some  good 
MSS.  and  Syr.  Sin.  read  72,  i.e.  12  x  6  ;    this  may  be 
more  original.     But  even  if  Lk.  only  meant  to  de 
scribe  a  mission  to  the  Jews,  he  has  the  wider  enter 
prise  at  the  back  of  his  mind.     Early  Christian  tradi 
tion  (e.g.  Clem.  Alex.)  numbered  Barnabas,  Matthias, 
Joseph  Barsabbas,  and  Sosthenes  among  the  Seventy. 
2-6:  cf.  Mt.  937f.,  10i6,  10 10-13.— 7-12:  cf.  Mt,  lOtf., 
io,i4f.,  also   Lk.    94!,  Mk.  6iof.     The   city   succeeds 
the   house,    tho   public    preaching   tho  private. — 8    is 
peculiar   to   Lk.,    and  may    reflect    Pauline  influence 
in   abandoning  Jewish  food  regulations.      Cf.  1   Cor. 
1027.— 9.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you : 
it  remains  with  you  whether  this  is  all  that  can  be 
said    of   it  ;     the    message  of    mercy  may   become  a 
sentence  of  doom  (10).— 13-15.    The  denunciation   of 
the  three  Galilean  cities.     Loisy  thinks  this  typifies  the 
general  rejection  of  Israel.     Cf.  Mt.  1121-23*. 

X.  17-20.  Return  of  the  Seventy.— With  17  cf. 
9io  =  Mk.  630.  Tho  missioners  report  that  the  demons 
obey  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Jesus  assents; 
Ho  had  watched  Satan  fall  from  heaven  during  their 
mission.  Messiah's  rale  is  in  the  ascendant.  They 
are  endowed  with  power  to  subdue  the  devil  and  all 
his  agencies,  yet  their  joy  must  rest  rather  upon  tho 
fact  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  new  kingdom. 
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19.  If  an  authentic  saying  this  is  probably  meta 
phorical.  Cf.  Mk.  10i8,  and  for  a  literal  illustration 
Ac.  283-6. — 20.  written  in  heaven :  cf.  "book  of  life," 
Rev.  2127.  Also  Is.  4s,  Dan.  12i,  Ex.  8232. 

X.  21-24.  Jesus  and  His  Mission  (Mt.  1125-27*, 
13i6f.*). — The  passage  agrees  very  closely  with  Mt., 
but  Lk.  traces  the  joy  and  the  utterance  to  the  in 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  context  for  23f. 
is  better  than  Mt.'s.  The  great  sight,  denied  to 
prophets  and  kings  but  vouchsafed  to  the  disciples, 
is  the  Messiah's  advent. 

X.  25-37.  The  Greatest  Commandment  (Mk.  12 
2?.-34*,  Mt,  2234-40*),  and  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk.  only). — The  inquirer  puts  his  question 
in  a  different  form,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same.  And 
in  Lk.  Jesus  elicits  the  answer  from  the  questioner, 
and  commends  him.  29  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
merely  Lk.'s  device,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  parable, 
which  existed  in  an  independent  form.  For  the  para  bio 
answers  the  question  "  Whose  neighbour  am  1  't  not 
"Who  is  my  neighbour?  "  (c/.74i-43*).  But  the  question 
''Whose  neighbour  am  I  ?  "  is  after  all  the  moro  im 
portant,  and  it  would  bo  like  Jesus  to  turn  the  prob 
lem  round  so  as  to  emphasise  this.  True,  one 
would  havo  expected  a  story  showing  how  Jew 
.should  help  Samaritan,  not  Samaritan  a  Jew,  but 
neighbourliness  is  independent  of  nationality,  and 
hero  the  .Samaritan  puts  the  Jew  to  shame.  "  If 
we  consider  the  parable  apart  from  the  context  iho 
moral  is  that  people  despised  by  the  Jews  may  bo 
much  bettor  than  they  and  much  nearer  the  Kingdom. 
The  Samaritans,  as  such,  are  not  put  above  tho  priests 
and  Levites.  but  a  charitable  Samaritan  is  worth  more 
than  a  priest,  without  charity  "  (Loisy).  llalevy 
thinks  that  in  tho  oriLUnnl  story  tho  three  men  were 
priest,  Lovite.  and  Israelite,  a  frequent  and  familiar 
collocation.  A  Samaritan  was  not  likely  to  be  passing 
and  repassing  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  or  to  bo 
friendly  with  the  innkeeper.  There  would  certainly 
be  point  in  a  simple  layman  doing  what  tho  clergy 
had  failed  to  do.  Perhaps  for  his  Gentile  readers,  to 
whom  priest  and  Levito  were  Israelites,  Lk.  has  cor 
rected  (and  exaggerated)  the  third  term.  But,  as 
Montefiore  (p.  9!>(>f.)  says,  "the  Samaritan  is  in  the 
parable  now  and  the  world  will  not  easily  let  him  go. 
And  rightly.  The  parable  is  oirj  of  t'i-  :;i!i;;j'"s'>  and 
noblest  of  all.  Love,  it  tells  us,  must  know  no  limits 
of  race  and  ask  no  inquiry.  Who  needs  mo  is  my 
neighbour.  Nowhere  in  Of  is  this  doctrine  so  ex 
quisitely  and  dramatically  taught." 

25.  tempted:  tested. — eternal  life:  cf.  I  Jn.  1 2*. — 
30.  going  down :  Jericho  is  nearly  4000  feet  lower 
than  Jerusalem  ;  tho  distance  is  twenty  miles,  and  the 
road  is  full  of  caves  and  gorges. — 37.  showed  mercy : 
lit.,  "  did  mercy." 

X.  38-42.  Martha  and  Mary  (Lk.  only).— Perhaps 
the  connexion  is  that  after  charity  comes  faith.  "  The 
next  duty  after  love  of  one's  neighbour  is  that  of 
listening  to  the  Gospel."  The  contemplative  life  ic 
the  complement  of  tho  active.  The  village  is  not 
named  ;  the  Fourth  Gosp-.vl  says  sisters  of  these  names 
lived  at  Bethany.  Martini  is  anxious  to  give  her  guest 
o,  titling  meal.  He  replies  t:  at  che  need  not  worry 
about  a  variety  of  dishes;  few,  or  indeed  ono  (</. 
tng.),  will  suffice  Him,  and  Ho  whimsically  adds  I  hat 
Mary  has  chosen  the  best  dish  "  in  selecting  the  nourish 
ment  of  His  teaching  "  (Moffatt ;  see  his  note  on  the 
text,  and  cf.  HVrn.).  Tho  whole  incident  is  sugges 
tively  handled  in  Peake,  Election  and  Service,  p.  77ff. 
He  thinks  the  "one  thing"  Jesus  needed  just  then 
was  a  receptive  hearer,  one  to  whom  He  could  open 


His  heart  in  an  hour  when  He  sorely  needed  human 
sympathy.  From  this  higher  ministry  Mary  is  not 
to  be  dragged  away  or  disturbed. 

XI.  1-13.  On  Prayer  (Mt,  09-13*,  77-11*).— Lk. 
assigns  the  Lord  a  Prayer  to  a  separate  occasion  and 
gives  two  reasons  for  the  disciples'  request.  For  the 
first  cf.  821,  92i,  etc..  for  the  second,  533.  Rabbis 
were  accustomed  to  frame  special  prayers  ;  there  are 
examples  in  the  Talmud.  Lk.'s  form  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  shorter  and  more  original  than  Mt.'s.  Tho 
earliest  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer  is  in  the 
Didache,  c.  A.D.  100,  whore  it  is  ordered  to  bo  said 
thrice  daily.  Note  "  Forgive  us,  because  we  have 
forgiven,"  etc. 

5-8.  (The  Friend  at  Midnight)  is  peculiar  to  Lk.  Cf. 
18i-8. — importunity:  lit.,  "  shamelessness."  Monto- 
liore  comments  on  tho  "  simple  and  unphilosophic  " 
nature  of  Jesus'  conception  of  God,  One  like  ourselves 
who  answers  an  eager  importunate  cry  for  help. — 
8-13  like  1-4  is  in  Mt.'s  Sermon  on  tho  Mount. — In  13 
Syr.  Sin.  has,  like  Mt.,  "  good  things." — Holy  Spirit 
may  bo  less  original,  though  some  texts  seem  to  havo 
read  "  Thy  spirit  come  "  in  2. 

XI.  14-26.  Jesus  and  Beelzebub. — Lk.  had  omitted 
Mk.  ^22-30*,  Mt.  (1222-30.43-45*)  combined  Mk. 
and  Q.  Lk.  here  follows  Q.  Ho  does  not  refer  to 
Jerusalem  scribes.  16  is  not  directly  taken  up  till  29. 
]t  is  curious  that  Lk.  changes  "spirit  of  God"  (Mt.) 
into  "  linger  of  God."  24-26  is  bettor  placed  than 
in  Mt. 

XI.  27f.  Jesus  and  His  Mother. — A  variant  of 
819-21*.  Tho  introduction  of  feminine  sentiment  is 
characteristic  of  Lk.  Human  relationship  is  not  the 
highest  claim  ;  cf.  Mt.  l<5;>f.* 

XI.  29  32.  The  Sign  of  Jonah  (Mt.  1238-42*).— Lk. 
omits  the  reference  to  tho  fish. 

XI.  33  36.  Sayings  about  Li^ht— With  33  c,f.  816 
(  =  Mk.  42i,  Mt.  015).  With  34!'.  cf.  Mt.  622f.*  36  is 
tautologous  and  tho  true  text  is  not  certain. 

35.  The  light  that  is  in  thee:  the  light  of  the  soul, 
the  organ  of  spiritual  vision  ;  if  this  be  dark,  great  is 
tho  darkness.  If  it  be  clear,  all  tho  life  is  radiant. 

XI.  37-54.  Condemnation  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 
— Cf.  (though  the  arrangement  is  different)  Mt.  23*. 
where  the  Jerusalem  setting  is  more  suitable  (perhaps 
Lk.  wishes  to  mako  the  Jerusalem  discourses  end  with 
the  apocalypse  of  Mk.  13).  It  is  strange  that  Jesus 
should  offend  His  host,  first  by  deed,  then  by  word. 
The  Pharisees  emphasized  outer  cleanliness  at  tho 
expense  of  inward,  but  on  the  other  hand  early  Christian 
asceticism  distorted  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus, 
and  produced  a  crowd  of  unwashed  saints. 

38  reminds  us  of  Mk.  ?2. — 39.  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
platter  may  be  an  insertion  from  Mt.  2825. — 40. 
Weilhausen,  following  Codex  Bozae,  transposes  "  out 
side  "  and  "inside":  "Has  not  tho  man  who  has 
cleansed  the  inward  cleansed  tho  outward  as  well  ?  " 
There  is  LXX  evidence  for  "  make  "  =  "  clean." 
Similarly  in  41,  by  a  slight  change  in  tho  Aramaic 
(which  the  Gr.  translator  has  perhaps  misread)  Well- 
hauson  gets  the  good  sense,  "  Cleanse  those  things 
which  are  within,"  etc.  As  it  stands  the  verse  means 
"  (Instead  of  washing  the  outside  of  the  dishes)  give 
the  contents  to  the  poor,"  and  so  avoid  the  real  defile 
ment  of  extortion  (39). — 4-2.  Codex  Bezas  omits  "  but 
these  ought  ye  to  have  done,"  etc.  ;  the  words  con 
flict  with  Jesus'  rebuke  in  the  context. — 44.  The  change 
from  Mt,  may  be  due  to  Lk.'s  desire  to  make  the  saying 
more  intelligible  to  his  Gentile  readers. 

45-54  forms  a  series  of  woes,  nominally  against  tho 
Scribes,  though  47-51  is  against  tho  Jews  gener- 
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ally.  One  can  understand  the  interruption  in  45  ("  re- 
proachest,"  lit.,  "  insultest "). — 46  =  Mt.  284,  *7f.= 
Mt.  2329f.,  49-51 =Mt.  2834-36.— 49.  the  Wisdom  of 
God  :  there  is  no  trace  of  any  apocryphal  book  bearing 
this  title,  nor  can  we  say  (though  Mt.  and  Lk.  thought 
so)  that  Jesus  is  describing  Himself  by  this  title : 
He  could  not  have  said  that  He  was  sending  forth 
||  prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes  "  (so  Mt.  :  Lk.'s 
"apostles"  is  a  Christian  accommodation).  Wisdom 
is  a  favourite  Hebrew  figure  to  express  the  yearning 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  over  Israel.  The  original  saying 
spoke  of  God's  dealings  with  His  people :  "  Therefore 
the  Wisdom  of  God  (hath)  said,  '  Behold,'  "  etc.  On 
the  questions  involved  in  the  parallel  with  Mt.,  and 
also  the  severance  of  13.34f.  from  this  context,  see 
Hamick,  Sayings,  pp.  168ff.,  Stroeter  in  Oxford  Studies, 

p.  151ff.,  Bacon  in  Exp.,  Dec.  1915.— 52= Mt.  2813. 

key  cf  knowledge,  i.e.  the  knowledge  of  how  to  enter 
the  Kingdom.— 53f.  Lk.  only.— to  press  upon  Him 
vehemently:  better  "to  follow  Him  up  closely,"  or 
perhaps  "  to  scheme  and  plot  eagerly." — to  pfovokt! 
him,  etc.,  lit.  "  to  draw  from  His  mouth,"  i.e.  to  cross- 
examine  Him,  to  trip  Him  into  some  fatal  utterance. 

XII.  A  Collection  oK  Sayings  taken  from  Q  and  ar 
ranged  in  groups  with  more  or  less  suitable  introductions. 
XII.  1-12.  Jesus  Encourages  His  Disciples.— (For 
parallels  in  Mt.  see  below.)  After  a  warning  against 
Pharisaism,  Jesus  exhorts  His  followers  fearlessly  to 
acknowledge  Him  as  their  leader  and  to  proclaim  Hia 
teaching.  This  may  bring  trouble  upon  them,  but 
perfect  trust  in  God  will  cast  out  fear. 

1.  An  attempt  to  connect  what  follows  with  ch.  11. 
Hence  the  reference  to  the  Pharisees  and  their  leaven 
(Mk.  815,  Mt.  166*),  which  Luke  takes  to  be  hypocrisy. 
—2.  Lk.  only.  Hypocrisy  is  not  only  wrong,  but  useless ; 
a  day  is  coming  when  all  masks  will  be  torn  off.  In 
accordance  with  this  statement  Lk.  gives  an  altered 
version  of  Mt.  1027  ("What  I  tell  you  in  darkness 
speak  ye  in  the  light,"  etc.).  The  early  house  instruc 
tion  (94)  is  to  give  way  to  public  preaching. — 3-9. 
Cf.  Mt.  1027-33*.— 4f.  The  slight  changes  which  Lk. 
makes  are  suggestive.  Loisy  thinks  there  is  a  trace 
here  of  the  belief  in  judgment  immediately  after 
death  as  in  1622,  2343-— Sf.  before  men,  i.e.  magis 
trates.— angels  of  God  :  Mt.  "My  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  In  Lk.  the  angels  are  judges,  before  whom 
the  Son  of  Man  gives  evidence.  Does  Lk.  (cf  9<?5 
Mk.  838)  or  Q  think  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  another 
than  Jesus  ?  If  so.  Mt.'s  "  I  "  may  be  a  correction  to 
prevent  such  a  misunderstanding — 10.  The  savin°-  has 
a  bettor  context  in  Mk.  328f.,  Mt.  1232*,  though  Lk.'s 
form  is  good,  and  it  may  be  inserted  here  as  encourage 
ment  to  the  disciples.  J.  Weiss  thinks  it  may  origin 
ally  have  come  after  12;  he  who  blasphemes  the 
Holy  Spirit  (speaking  through  the  disciples)  shall  not 
be  forgiven.— llf.  Mt.  10i9f.*.  Lk.'s  form  suggests 
Paulino  experiences. 

XII.  13-21.  Parable  of  the  Rich  Fool.— Lk.  only. 
13.  The    crowd    of    i    reappears    here — 14.  Jesus 

declines  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  civil  judge. 

15  is  an  editorial  link  between  the  incident  (in  which 
there  is  no  allusion  to  covetousnoss,  unless  indeed  that 
term  bo  taken  to  cover  tho  claiming  of  one's  rights) 
and  tho  parable.  Tr.  "a  man's  life  is  not  part  of  his 
possessions  because  he  has  ample  wealth  "  (Moffatt).— 
20.  this  night:  apparently  just  when  he  has  carried 
his  plans  through.— thy  sou!  (or  life)  is  required :  lit 
they  demand  thy  soul  "  ;  "  they,"  possibly  the  man's 
wronged  and  oppressed  labourers,  probably  the  angels 
of  death.— 21.  rich  towards  God:  i.e.  gaining  the  riches 
01  trod,  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven,  cf.  33f. 


XII.  22-34.  Warning  against  Worry  (Mt.  625-33*, 
19-21*) — In  Mt.  tho  section  follows  the  saying  about 
God  and  Mammon,  with  which  tho  parable  just  given 
by  Lk.  has  an  analogy.  Lk.  and  Mt.  agree  closely, 
though  Lk.  has  "  ravens  "  for  *'  birds  of  the  heavens  " 
(24),  and  "  the  rest  "  (26)  (i.e.  all  necessaries  other  than 
food)  for  "  raiment."  32  takes  tho  place  of  Mt.  634, 
and  leads  up  to  33$ .  The  fear  is  lest  they  (the  disciples) 
should  not  enter  the  Kingdom.  They  are  assured 
that  they  will  do  so  if  (unlike  tho  rich  fool)  they  re 
nounce  all  their  possessions  and  give  thorn  in  alms  to 
the  poor.  The  advice  is  more  definite  than  in  Mt. 
XII.  35-48.  Three  References  to  the  Parousla. 
35-38  (with  47f.).  The  Need  of  Watchfulness.— These 
verses,  like  1825,  are  clearly  akin  in  thought  to  Mt.'s 
parable  of  the  Ten  Bridesmaids  (cf.  also  Mk.  1833-37), 
Loisy  thinks  wo  have  here  reminiscences  and  echoes 
of  that  parable  ;  Wellhausen  thinks  Lk.'s  form  the 
earlier;  "the  fermentation  in  Lk.  has  in  Mt.  settled 
down  and  disappeared."  But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Mt.  and  Lk.  are  independent  of  each  other  here,  especi 
ally  if  we  disregard  the  "return  from  tho  marriace 
feast  "  in  36.  Certainly  the  main  point  is  tho  other 
feast — prepared  for  the  faithful  servants.  This  is  the 
true  Messianic  banquet,  If  we  retain  the  first  feast 
as  well,  it  must  mean  the  joy  of  heaven  from  which 
tho  Messiah  returns. 

3Sf.  Be  Ready  (Mt.  2443f.*). 
XII.  39-48.  The  Faithful  Steward  (Mt.  2445-51*). 
39  is  peculiar  to  Lk.  The  answer  to  Peter's  question 
is  that  the  injunctions  to  watchfulness  are  particularly 
applicable  to  tho  Twelve.  This  is  emphasized  by  Lk.'s  use 
of  "  steward  "  for  Mt.'s  "  servant."  The  other  variants 
are  not  significant,  but  47f.  is  found  only  in  Lk.  :  it 
seems  to  refer  to  another  affair,  and  may  have  been 
originally  a  continuation  of  35-38.  It  contains  a  lesson 
either  for  Jews  (especially  Scribes)  in  contrast  with 
Gentiles,  or  for  Christians  (especially  teachers  and 
leaders)  in  contrast  with  heathen. 

46.  cut  him  asunder:  cf.  Heb.  1137;  but  see  ma 
and  Mt.  2451*. 

XII.  49-59.  Signs  of  the  Times.— For  parallels  see 
below.  Jesus  is  oppressed  with  the  thought  of  ths 
future  till  it  is  accomplished. 

49f.  Lk.  only.  Fire  is  what  Jesus  has  come  to 
cast  on  the  earth  (cf.  3i6f.)  ;  here  it  probably  means 
division  (51;  Mt.  "sword").  Would  that  the  dis 
cord  had  set  in— it  would  mean  that  the  Kingdom 
was  nigh.  But  something  else  has  to  precede  tho 
Kingdom,  perhaps  also  the  discord,  viz.,  His  death, 
here  referred  to  as  a  baptism,  i.e.  a  new  consecration 
(cf.  Mk.  1038).  The  passage  should  be  compared  with 
the  more  formal  predictions  of  the  Passion,  which 
may  have  been  edited  after  the  event. — 51-53.  Cf. 
Mt.  1034-36.  Lk.  is  more  elaborate — he  pictures  a 
household  of  husband  and  wife,  son  and  his  wife  and 
daughter.  The  two  men  quarrel  and  the  elder  woman 
quarrels  with  the  two  younger  ones.  Such  hostility 
on  the  part  of  elders  to  the  young  who  are  attracted 
by  the  Christian  message  is  well  illustrated  in  the 

modern  mission  field,  especially  in  India. 54-56.  Mt. 

162-4*.  Lk.  has  the  better  setting.  The  Jews 
recognise  the  signs  of  the  weather,  they  refuse  to 
recognise  the  signs  of  the  approaching  Judgment,  with 
the  need  for  repentance.  The  sign,  is  of  course  Jesug 
™25£ii.  anft.  HIS '  message.  Even  apart  from  signs 
they  ought  to  judge  what  is  right  (57),  and  to  do  it 
while  there  is  yet  time,  like  a  debtor  satisfying  his 
creditor  before  the  case  comes  into  court,  where  only 

utter  condemnation   is   to   be   looked    for. 58f.  Mt. 

&25f.*      Perhaps  the  setting  is   better  in   Lk.,  where 
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the  moral  is  implied  that  men  must  repent  before 
God  in  view  of  the  itvminen.ee  of  the  Judgment. 

XIII.  1-9.  Exhortations  to  Repentance. — The  theme 
of  1257-59  is  continued  and  illustrated  by  references 
to  two  incidents  and  by  a  paiable.  The  section  is 
peculiar  to  Lk.  A  company  of  Galilean  pilgrims  had 
come  into  collision  with  tho  Romans  and  had  been 
massacred  by  Pilate's  orders  \vhilo  they  wore  sacrificing' 
in  the  Temple  courts.  A  garrison  was  always  kept 
in  the  Tower  of  Antonia  to  quell  disturbances.  Neither 
Josephus  nor  any  other  writer  refers  to  the  affair,  but 
it  is  quite  in  the  lino  of  Pilate's  policy  and  conduct. 
Jesus,  hearing  of  it,  declines  to  admit  that  the  oala,niity 
implied  exceptional  sin  on  tho  part  of  the  sufferers, 
but  emphasizes  instead  tho  truth  that  sin  involves 
calamity,  and  w;u  as  His  audience  that  unless  they 
repent  they  will  surely  bo  overwhelmed  in  the  coming 
disaster,  iie  repeats  the  warning  by  reference  to  an 
accident  that  had  recently  happened  in  Jerusalem. 
Eighteen  workmen  building  aqueducts  at  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  (on  the  south  side  of  tho  city)  had  been  buried 
under  some  falling  masonry.  They  wore  not  neces 
sarily  the  worst  men  in  Jerusalem.  Koto  the  word 
"  offenders ''  or  "debtors";  there  is  a  suggestion 
tha.t  they  aro  so  styled  because  Pilate  paid  them  with 
sacred  money  from  tho  Temple  treasury.  Jesus' 
point  is  that  all  lii;;  hearers  aro  debtors  to  L>ivino 
justice  (cf.  1:.5<"')-  National  sins,  if  not  repented  c-:', 
v/ill  lead  to  national  destruction. 

5.  repent :  the  tonso  of  the  Gr.  verb  marks  tuo 
need  of  immediate  repentance ;  likewise  denotes 
moro  exact  similarity  than  ''  in  like  manner  "  (3). 

6-9.  In  the  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig  Troe  tho  leawn 
is  taught  that  thoso  who  are  rparod  for  a  (short,)  timo 
should  not  miss  tho  opportunity  of  repentance.  The 
parable,  with  which  </.  Is.  5 1-7,  may  well  l.avo  been 
the  source  of  the  miracle  of  ilk.  Ili2-i4,2if.*,  ]Ut. 
21i8-2i*.  Tho  "  three  years"  (7)  is  not  to  be  pressed 
as  an  indication  of  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry. 
Note  that  the  tree  not  only  yields  no  fruit,  it  nullirk  j 
or  sterilises  the  ground,  making  go-  d  soil  i;.,eless. 

XIII.  10-17.  "A  Woman  Healed  on  the  Sabbath. 
(Lk.  only  ;  cf.  61-11). — Loisy  is  too  fanciful  in  connect 
ing  this  section  with  what  precedes  by  suggesting  that 
as  the  barren  tree  stands  for  unrepentant  Israel  so  tho 
healed  woman,  and  thoso  who  rejoice  with  her,  repre 
sent  those  Jews  who  accepted  Jesus  as  Messiah-  The 
phrase  "  spirit  of  infirmity  "  shows  that  the  case  was  re 
garded  as  one  of  demoniacal  possession,  perhaps  Lk.'s 
misconception  of  Jesus'  reference  to  Satan  in  16. 
There  is  no  hint  of  exorcism  in  tho  story  ;  tho  woman 
has  a  curved  spine  and  Jesus  heals  her  by  imposition 
of  hands.  With  "  daughter  of  Abraham,''  cf.  199-  The 
official  in  charge  somewhat  meanly  attacks  Jesus 
through  the  people,  and  especially  the  patient,  though 
there  is  no  indication  that  she  had  come  seeking  a  cure. 
Jesus  shows  how  even  the  Law  gave  way  to  common- 
sense  and  human  feelings  in  the  caso  of  beasts  on  tho 
Sabbath  ;  much  more  so  should  it  yield  in  tho  case 
of  a  woman  (cf.  Mt.  12 12). 

XIII.  13-21.  Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and 
Leaven  (Mk.  430-32*.  Mt.  1831-33*). — There  is  no 
real  connexion  with  the  foregoing  incident ;  •'  there 
fore"  (18)  is  only  an  attempt  at  a  link  ;  though  Loisy, 
who  has  seen  converted  Jews  in  16,  sees  converted 
Gentiles  in  the  "  birds  "  of  19,  and  the  heathen  world 
in  the  "three  measures  of  meai  "  (21).  Three  mea 
sures  (see  pp.  llaf.)  was  a  usual  baking  (Gen.  186) — 
there  is  no  allegory  of  "  body,  mind,  and  spirit  "  or 
"  earth,  Church,  and  State." 

XIII.  22-30,    The   Narrow    Entrance   Inio   Life.— 


Parallels  are  found  in  Mt.  7i3f.,  25nf.,  721-33,  8nL, 
1930.  The  two  preceding  parables  serve  to  lead  up 
to  a  resumption  of  teaching  concerning  the  Judg 
ment.  The  villages  are  apparently  in  Porffia.  An  in 
quirer  wonders  if  there  are  few  who  aro  in  tho  way 
of  salvation,  and  is  bidden  with  other  hearers  to  make 
sure  that  he  is  in  it  himself.  The  Kingdom  may  bo 
extensive  (19,  21),  yet  to  secure  entrance  is  no  light 
bask,  but  a  strenuous  struggle.  The  mention  of  "  tho 
narrow  door"  (24),  a  familiar  figure,  suggests  another 
door,  that  of  the  festal  chamber.  The  Master  rises 
up  (from  table  or  dais)  to  shut  it.  There  are  occasions 
when,  though  one  knocks  (llg),  tho  door  is  not  opened 
— mere  acquaintance  or  even  association  with  tho 
Messiah  does  not  entitle  a  man  to  tho  blessings  of 
the  Kingdom.  24  and  25  should  be  connected  as  in 
tug.  A  full  stop  may  be  put  after  "  door "  (253). 
From  this  reminiscence  of  the  Parable  of  tho  Brides 
maids,  though  the  stress  here  is  rather  on  conduct  than 
on  time,  we  are  taken  back  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt 
and  to  Mt.  8nf. *,  where  tho  arrangement  is  better. 
Lk.  tries  to  adapt  a  contrast  between  Jews  and  Gentiles 
to  ono  between  Christiana  and  non-Christians,  though 
in  2gf.  he  must  refer  to  Gentiles. 

XIII.  81-33.   The    Enmity    of    Kerod.— Peram  waa 
part  of  Herod  Antipas's  territory.     It  is  possible  that 
the  Pharisees  wished  to  get  JCSUB  into  Judaea  and  so 
nearer  tho  arm  of  the  Sanhodriu.     Tho  reference  cf 
Jesus  to  His  death  in  Jerusalem  (33)  may  point  this 
way.     If  BO  they,  more  than  Herod,  were  tho  "  fox." 
There    were,    however,    Pharisees    that    were    friendly 
to   Jesus,  cf.  14iff.     As  applied  to  Herod  the  epithet 
sums  up  the  "  tyranny,  timidity,  and  insolence  "  of 
the  Idumaean  character  of  the  Herods.     Jesus  aster ta 
that  llis  work  of  exorcising  and  healing  is  only  a  pre 
liminary  to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  and  His  entry 
into  glory.     "I  am  perfected'5  need  not  mean  death, 
though  it  is  usually  so  interpreted. 

3l>  may  be  an  addition  meant  to  lead  up  to  34f. ; 
\  he  ™  ,ad  for  howbelt  is  often  used  by  Lk.  in  euch  cases. 
Vvellhausen  ako  finds  33  difficult  after  32,  and  omenda 
tho  two  verses  so  as  to  read  "  I  cast  out  devils  and  per 
form  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Howbeit  I  must 
go  on  my  way  the  day  following,  for  it  cannot  be,"  oto. 
Ho  takes  "  I  am  perfected  "  (prediction  of  death)  to 
be  an  early  interpolation,  after  which  a  reference  to 
journeying  on  tho  tliird  day  was  out  of  place  and 
called  for  the  further  interpolation  of  "  to-day  and 
to-morrow  "  in  33«. 

XIIL  34f.  Lament  over  Jerusalem.— Mt.  2837-3 9*, 
where  the  setting  is  more  suitable.  Lk.  omits  "  deso 
late*"  For  the  saying  cf.  2  Esd.  130—33.  and  also  the 
LXX  of  Is.  IGif.,  a  passage  which  was  Messianically 
interpreted,  and  has  the  word  "  desolate  "  and  a  refer 
ence  to  scattered  birds.  It  is  more  likely  that  35  is 
a  prediction  of  the  Paroufiia  than  a  mere  statement 
(on  one  of  several  visits  to  Jerusalem)  that  the  citizens 
will  not  see  Jesus  again  until  He  comes  as  a  pilgrim 
to  the  Passover  and  hears  the  usual  greeting  accorded 
to  pilgrims. 

XIV.  1-24,  A  Sabbath  with  a  Pharisee.— A  companion 
picture  to  13io-i7.    When  in  66-n  Lk.  relates  tho  cure 
of   the  man  with  a   withered   hand   (Mk.   3i-6,   Mt. 
129-13)  he  omits  the  illustrative  argument  used   by 
Jesus  (Mt.  12 1  if.) ;  he  brings  it  in  here  in  a  story  peculiar 
to  his  gospel.     Montefiore  justly  points  out  that  the 
animals  (5,  cf.  13is)  are  in  danger  of  perishing,  whereas 
the  woman  and  man  would  not  have  suffered  by  waiting 
till  tho  Sabbath  was  past.     He  shows  that  the  true 
argument  is  "  Deeds  of  charity  and  love  should  never 
be  put  off ;   they  take  precedence  of  and  temporarily 


invalidate  all  ritual  laws  and  ceremonial  observance 

of  sacred  days." 

5.  mg    "  a  son  "  is  out  of  the  question,  despite  Food 
i\Jb.  authority.     Rendel  Harris  (Sidelight*  on  NT  Re 
search,  p.  205)  suggests  that  the  original  readin«  Was 
nus,      pig,     which  was  taken  as  a  contraction  of  huios 
son.       Jesus  said,  "  Even  if  your   pig(!)  fell  into  a 
on  the  Sabbath,  you  would  pull  it  out,"  a  delightful 
piece  at  irony.     "Son"   was  eeen  to   be  impossible 
hence  sheep,  ass,  ox,  were  all  brought  in  as  substitutes. 
7-14.  Humility  and  Hospitality.— 8-10   and    12-11 
may  originally  have  been  parable  stories  whicli  Lk.  has 
orned   into   direct   counsel   to    guests   and   hosts   re 
spectively,     rue  "  chief  seat "  was  at   the  host's   left 
ila?n    ™°Ui1  °  may  bc  a  reforenco  hero  to  a  dais. 

1U.  o/.  ttov.  26ef.j   we  arc   not   to   conclude  that 
Jesus    advocated    false    humility   as    a    road    to    ad 
vancement;     He   speaks  of    consequence  rather  than 
lurpose.     J.  Weiss  suggests  that  the  counsel  is  really 
that  of  an  ascetic  section  of   the  early  Church —11 
introduces  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  banquet  and  the 
judgment,-12-14.    The    lesson   is   that  real   kindness 
s   disinterested   and   seeks   no   recompense.     The   re 
compense   m  the  future   is  sure  and   sufficient.     The 
tense  of  the  verb  "  call  "  in  12  is  important ;    "  do  not 
«3  a  practice  of  inviting.' —14.  Most  NT  references 
to  the  Resurrection  coniine  it  to  the  "  just  "  ,    note 
however  jn.  52g,  Ac.  24i5,  Rev.  20i2f. 
16-24.  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast.— Mt,  22i-i0* 
similar  but  not  identical.     15  (c/.  Rev.  199)  serves 
to   lead  the  thought  from  the  earthly  feast   to   the 
heavenly.     Ihe  counsel  of  13  finds  a  supreme  illustra 
tion  in  the  action  of  Cod  (21).     Jesus,  in  Lk.'s  parable 
is  the  servant  who  summons  the  guests,  in  Mt.  He  is 
the    ivmg  s  Son  in  whose  honour  the  feast  is  given. 
Nothing  is  here  said  about  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
wiJJmg  (and  murderous)  guests.     Lk.  defines  the  new 
guests  more  closely  than  Mt.  ;    the  "poor,"   etc     of 
2i  are  the  outcast  Israelites,  the  publicans  and  sinners, 
those    from    the    "highways    and    hedges"    are    tl-e 
Gentiles.  ^  It  is  not  God's  will  that  there  are  "  few  who 
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23.  constrain  :     this    word    need    not    mean    more 

fchan     urge      (Mk.  045) ;    unhappily  it  has  been  used 

o  justify  religious  compulsion  and    persecution.— 24. 

you .    the  plural  pronoun  shows    that    Jesus,  though 

.using  the  imagery  of  the  parable,  is  here  directly 
addressing  the  hearers. 

XIV.  25-35.  Diseipleship  and  its  Cost.— The  passage 
is  a  reminder  that,  despite  the  universahty  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  number  of  its  true  subjects  'is  small 
-lo  tu  i  crowd  that  is  following  Him  Jesus  applies  a 

mgcnt  and  sifting  test.  Few  after  all  will  reach 
SSJ.H  lIU<L,ban(lu?t'  and  only  then  after  much 

than   *'     io  S16  Sa'Vng  -Ofu26f'  1S  in  a  harder  form 
than  Mt.   1037f.,  and  it  is  better  to  think   that    Mt. 

has  so)  oened  it  than  for  us  to  do  so  here.     Such  ur- 

jomprc .miBing  sayings  were   quite  in  Jesus'   manner, 

d  we  have  to  judge  them  in  the  light  of  His  whole 

and  teaching.     (We  may  perhaps  compare  the 

Messing      of  Lcvi  by  Moses  in  Dt.  339.)     Yet  we 

may   very  well  find  in  Jesus'  teaching  a  distinction 

between  simple  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  and  full 

.sciplesmp  with  its  absolute  and  complete  ccnsecra- 

on      I  he  two  parabolic  questions  which  follow  teach 

the  lesson  of  <*>2      It  u  better  not  to  attempt  what  one 

cannot  thoroughly  accomplish  ;    "  better  never   be-in 

;e  a  iuk  disciple  than  to  put  down  the  cross  after 

once  you  have  taken  it  up."     33  is  not  exactly  the 

conclusion  we  should  have  expected  ;  it  may  be  Lk  'a 

ttmg  the  parables  into  the  instruction  on 
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renunciation.  34f.  (Mt.  5i3)  j«  jloro  used  in  connexion 
with  the  idea  of  full  discipleslup,  absolute  renu™ 

?:  ,-  lloye  wno  attain  this  are  "the  salt  of  the 
they  fall  av/ay  from  it  they  are  not  fit  for 
tno  Kingdom  of  God. 

31.  Some  commentators  see  a  reference  here  to 
Herod  Antipas,  whose  army  hud  been  routed  by  \retas 

£  ££&  SSiir1^^ had  divorced  when 

Lost    and  His  Joy  at  their  R°estc?aiL.— ThfVree 

parables  in  this  chapter  have  no  definite  note  of  time 

?v,PTC'f  ,  AVnItroduction    is    supplied    from     529f. 

KLK.  zi5i).     Both  the  introduction  (sinners  crowdin^ 

to  hear  Jesus)  and  the  parables  strike  the  new  note 

that  Jesus  came  to  sound— the  direct  interest  in  and 

appeal  to  the  outcast  (cf.  p.  622).     «  This  parable '   ?3) 

must  mean  the  parabolic  discourse,  embracing  the  three 

ustrations.     "The   Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and 

s  Lost  Com  form  a  pair,  and  represent  the  bewildered 

smnei  and  the  unconscious  sinner,  while  the  story  of 

Prodigal  Son  forms  an  exquisite  picture  of  the 

sinner  who   deliberately   chooses   liis   own  path,    and 

shberately  turns   back  to  ask  his  Father^  fonrive- 

iess.     In  the  first  parable  one  out  of  a  hundred  is 

lost  and  restored,  in  the  second  one  out  of  ten,  in  the 

third  one  out  of  two  "'  (Burnside). 

4-7  (Mt,  1813-14*).  There  arc  some  changes  ;  in 
particular  Lk  makes  the  neighbours  rejoice  with  the 
shepherd,  and  inserts  the  moral  which  Mt.  omits 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Jesus  is  scorning  the  good 
Law-keeping  Jew  in  the  reference  to  the  ninety-nine 
4.  wi!rternfiCC  .  ™t  desert,  but  the  usual 


8-10  (Lk.    only).     A    domestic  parable  follows   an 
out-of-doors  ore  as  with  the  Leaven  and  Mustard  Seed 
19-21).      ine   piece    of    silver    (a    Greek    drachma) 
probably  formed  part  of  a  circlet  worn  on  the  forehead. 

il-32.  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.— No  passage  in 
toe  Gospels  needs  less  comment  than  this  matchless 
illustration  of  God's  forgiving  love  towards  the  re- 

mtont  sinner  (11-20).  Nor  is  there  any  real  diffi 
culty  m  25-32,  which  deals  with  the  elder  brother 
The  lesson  is  that  those  who  have  not  fallen  are  wron* 
if  they  blame  this  forgiving  love.  The  Father's  good 
ness  towards  the  penitent  does  not  injure  them  ;  they 
should  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  lost  brother 
and  the  mending  of  the  broken  circle.  The  parable 
had  special  point  for  the  hard  Pharisaic  pietists  who 
were  ohenacd  because  Jesus  associated  and  even  ate 
with  the  outcast  but  repentant  "publicans  and  sinners." 
Ihe  injured  air  of  the  complacent  hide-bound  moralist 

drawn  to  the  life.  The  cold  and  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  the  elder  brother  sets  off  the  enthusiasm 
and  warmth  of  the  Father.  The  parable  is  a  unity 
foundlon  reception  given  to  the  lost  and 

16.  husks :  pods  of  the  carob  tree,  hard  and  un 
palatable.— 17.  ho  came  to  himself:  mentally  and 
morally.-21.  Note  how  he  fails  to  complete  his  re 
hearsed  statement ;  probably  the  father  breaks  into 
the  middle  of  it.— 22.  ring  :  as  necessary  as  the  shoes 
(slaves  alone  went  bare-footed)  to  show  his  recovered 
sonship. 

XVI.  1-9.  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk.  only), 
—it  OM  been  suggested  that  a  better  title  would  'be 
"  '  SaOW»  ASent-"  At  any  rate  the  epithet 

unrighteous  "  has  as  much  reference  (if  not  more) 

to  i  as  to  5-7.     A  steward  in  danger  of  dismissal  for 

mismanagement  of  his  master's  estate  seeks  to  provide 

the  future  by  making  friends  with  the  tenants. 
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That  tliis  is  at  his  master's  expense  has  nothing  to  do 
v.-ith  the  point  of  the  parable  ;  it  is  a  parable,  not  an 
allegory.  The  agent  summons  the  tenants,  who  are 
imder  bond  to  pay  part  of  their  rent  in  kind  (or  perhaps 
<hoy  arc  merchants  lia\ing  supplies  of  goods  on  credit) 
and  encourages  them  to  alter  their  contracts  in  their 
ov.u  favour.  Who  is  "the  lord"  that  praises  the 
overseer  for  his  action  ?  Apparently  it  is  the  landlord 
(</.  5),  himself  a  man  of  the  v/orld,  though  some  com 
mentators,  e.g.  Wellhausen  and  J.  Weiss,  say  it  is 
Jesus  ((•/.  186).  In  any  case  the  steward's  cleverness 
is  commended  (along  the  lines  of  Mt.  10 16),  and  the 
comment  is  made  (by  Jesus)  that  "the  children  of 
this  world"  display  more  shrewdness  arid  common-sense, 
at  least  in  their  everyday  and  present  life  affairs,  than 
"the  children  of  light.'"'  ('There  is  a  Johannino  ring 
about  this  antithesis.)  The  former  arc  keener  on 
temporal,  than  the  latter  on  eternal,  well-being.  Men 
are  more  resourceful,  resolute,  and  zealous  about 
material  gain  (and  we  may  add  sport)  than  in  social 
and  moral  reform,  or  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  An  interesting  but  not  convincing  interpreta 
tion  of  the  parable  is  given  in  Latham.  Pastor  Pastor  urn, 
pp.  380-398.  9  refers  not  to  ge  neral  alertness  or  worldly 
wisdom,  but  to  a  wise  use  of  money,  especially  money 
wrongly  acquired,  and  we  could  understand  it  bet  lev 
if  it  were  addressed  to  tax-gatherers  (like  Zacchseus). 
I'n  just  gains  cannot  always  be  restored  to  their  owners, 
but  they  can  be  given  in  alms,  and  so  win  friends  or 
even  heaven.  It  'is  perhaps  better  to  take  the  parable 
a.s  ending  with  8,  anil  9  as  a  comment  on  it.  a  link 
with  10-13,  and  a  prelude  to  19-31- 

1.  accused:  the  papyri  have  the  Gr.  word  diaballd 
in  the  sense,  of  •'  complain,"  so  we  need  not  assume 
any  malice  or  falsehood  in  its  use  hero. 

4.  they:  the  tenants  or  debtors  of  5.— 8. ^ The 
emphasis  is  on  wisely  (which  is  not  "honestly''). — • 
9.  when  it  fails :  wo  should  probably  read  "  when 
you  fail,"  i.e.  die.— the  eternal  tabernacles:  in  con 
trast  to  the  houfees  of  4.  The  parallel  does  not  neces 
sarily  stamp  the  verse  as  a  moralising  accretion  to  the 
parable. 

XVI.  10-13.  The  Right  Use  of  Money.  Lk.  only, 
except  13  ( =  Mt.  624),  which  is  brought  in  by  the  verbal 
link  "mammon.''  The  note  here  is  fidelity.  There 
is  some  connexion  with  1-9  in  the  subject — property 
and  its  obligations.  In  money  matters  one  must  be 
beyond  reproach.  If  a  man  is  untrustworthy  here, 
how  shall  he  be  entrusted  with  the  true  wealth,  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  ?  n  and  12  are  parallel  sayings; 
"your  own"  corresponds  to  "the  true  riches,"'  and 
"that  which  is  another's''  is  therefore  wealth  which 
is  regarded  as  lent  to  men  only  for  a  season.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

11.  unrighteous  rnarnraon  :  wealth  is  stigmatised 
as  dishonest  because  it  is  so  often  the  origin  and  cause 
of  dishonesty. 

14-18.  Words  to  Pharisees.— I'M.  Lk.  only.  The 
verses  seem  introduced  by  Lk.  to  indicate  that  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  parables  were  directed 
against  Pharisees.  They  also  illustrate  his  antipathy 
to  the  rich.  Poverty  and  righteousness  are  identified, 
as  in  many  of  the  Psalms.  In  Lk.'s  source  the  parable 
of  19-31  may  have  illustratively  followed  15. 

16.  Cf.  Mt.  Ili2f.*  The  coming  of  John  marks  a 
crisis  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world  ;  ho  separates 
the  Law  from  the  Kingdom.  And  yet  the  Law  has 
not  been  abrogated  (17,  cf.  Mt.  5i8*) ;  what  seems 
subversion,  e.g.  Christ's  teaching  on  divorce,  \B  really 
preservation.  The  underlying  teaching  is  that  the 
Gospel  fulfils  and  perfects  the  Law. — 18  combines 


the  first  case  of   Mk.  lOn*  with  the  second   case  of 
Mt.  532*,  and  may  be  the  original  form. 

19-31.  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk.  only). — 
The  story  may  have  originally  ended  at  ^23  or  at  25,. 
and  been  intended  simply  to  illustrate  the  contrasted 
lot  of  poor  and  rich  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Cf. 
621,24.  Inequality  is  redressed  apart  from  moral 
considerations.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Dives 
was  specially  cruel ;  if  Lazarus  had  only  got  harsh 
treatment  at  his  door  ho  would  have  shifted  his  pitch. 
Certain  points  are  (as  usual  in  the  parables)  ignored, 
e.g.  the  fate  of  the  godly  rich  or  the  wicked  poor,  and 
the  unequal  balance  of  temporal  comfort  and  eternal 
woo.  To  the  rich  man's  deprivation  is  added  punish 
ment,  so  that  wo  have  to :_  assume  that  he  was  not  only 
rich  but  wicked.  "The  five  brothers  are  types  of 
unbelieving,  unrepentant  Judaism."'  and  the  object 
of  the  addition  (26-31)  to  the  parable  is  to  show  that 
their  unbelief  is  without  excuse.  Moses  and  the 
prophets  really  testified  to  the  Mcssiahship  of  Jesus 
and  therefore  how  to  avoid  Gehenna.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  find  in  31  an  allusion  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  or  even  to  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11). 

20.  Lazarus:  the  name  ( =  Eleazar)  may  have  been 
chosen  for  its  meaning,  "  God.  is  his  help." — 21. 
crumbs  :  the  word  is  not  in  the  Gr.,  and  we  should 
rath i '.r  understand  the  pieces  of  bread  which  took  the 
of  table  napkins  after  the  eatershad  dipped 
their  hands  in  the  dishes.— 22.  into  Abraham's  bosom  : 
i.e.  reclining  next  to  Abraham  in  the  celestial  banquet. 

23.  Hades  :    here  equivalent  to  Gehenna,  not  simply 

a  places  of  shades,  but  of  torment,  which  is  emphasised 
bv  Paradise  being  within  sight.  Note  that  judgment 
hero  follows  immediately  on  death,  and  is  unalterable 
(26).  "The  description  of  the  realms  beyond  death 
is  without  parallel  in  the  reserve  with  which  the  condi 
tions  of  the  future  are  elsewhere  veiled  "  (Carpenter). 

XVII.  The  chapter  illustrates  the  difficulty  experi 
enced  by  Lk.  in  using  the  material  at  his  disposal. 
He  here  brings  together  without  any  clear  connexion 
of  thought  a  selection  of  sayings  of  Christ,  mostly 
paralleled  in  Mt.,  together  with  a  miracle. 

XVII.  If-    stumbling-blocks,    Mk.  942*.  Mt.  186f.* 
(note  the  reversed  order).— 3.  Take  heed  to  yourselves 
probably  belonsxs  to  2. 
XVII.'   3f.    The    Duty    of   Forgiveness    (Mt.    1815, 

2if.*). Mt.  is  altogether  fuller  and  adds  the  illustrative 

parable. 

XVII.  5f.  The  Power  of  Faith  (Mk.  1122!.*,  Mt. 
1720,  2l2i*).—Mt.  connects  the  saying  with  the  disciples' 
failure  to  cast  out  demons,  and  again  (like  Mk.)  with 
tho  withering  of  the  fis  tree.  Note  that  Lk.  has  a 
tree  here  ("  sycamine, ""i.e.  fig,  or  perhaps  mulberry) 
for  Mt.  and  Mk.'s  "  mountain." 
XVII.  7-10.  Parable  of  the  Servant  Plowing  (Lk. 

only). "You   do  not   wait   on   your  slaves,  so  why 

should  you.  who  aie  God's  slaves,  claim  any  reward 
for  what  you  do  in  His  service  ?  "  Syr.  Sin.  omits 
"unprofitable"  in  10  ;  the  stress  in  any  case  is  on 
the  noun.  It  is  interesting  to  find  Jesus  speaking 
of  God  and  man  as  Master  and  slave  (Mt.  2128-32*). 
Whatever  good  a  man  can  do  he  can  never  exceed 
his  obligation.  Merit  does  not  live  from  man  to  God  ; 
what  we  receive  from  Him  is  all  of  grace.  Cf.  the 
complementary  teaching  of  1237.  Merx  suggests  that 
9  originally  ran  "Has  that  servant  any  'thank  (i.e. 
special  favour,  cf.  632/1.)  because,"  etc. 

XVII.  11-19.  Healing  of  Ten  Lepers.— A  time  note 
is  introduced  (n)  to  remind  us  that  Lk.  is,  m  this 
main  section  of  his  Gospel  (9si-18i4),  proiessedly 
de«.lin<*  with  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  though  Jesus 
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u  110 1  far  advanced  or  it  (Bee  below  on  n).  Lk.  alone 
gives  us  this  incident.  If  it  is  a  variant  of  5i2-i6 
(  =  Mk.  Ljo-45,  Mt.  81-4)  it  is  a  very  wide  one.  The 
rutfcrors  are  healed  without  a  touch  (cf.  Naaman, 
2  K.  On),  Of  the  ten  only  one  shows  any  gratitude, 
find  lie  in  ;i  Samaritan,  a  "  foreigner  "  as  compared  with 
Jews.  This  incident  thus  typifies  the  Gentile  ap 
preciation  of  Christianity  in  contrast  with  the  Jewish 
die.regard  of  it. 

11.  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  the  boundary 
between  the  two  districts,  perhaps  in  the  valley  of 
L'cthshan  leading  to  the  Jordan. 

XVII.  20-37,  Apocalyptic  Sayings. — There  are  sev 
eral  parallels  with  Mt.  24.  In  ch.  21  Lk.  takes  up  tho 
subject  again. 

2Gf.,  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  is  found  in  Lk.  only. 
To  a  question  about  time  Jesus  gives  an  answer  about 
manner.  The  Kingdom  is  not  coming  ' '  as  you  hope 
to  catch  sight  of  it "  (Moffatt). — with  observation : 
so  that  its  signs  can  be  externally  seen  or  foreseen. 
Only  such  tokens  aro  given  to  ''  this  generation  "  as 
belong  to  tho  nature  of  tho  Kingdom  itself.  Cf.  Mt. 
12381f.— 21.  within  you,  i.e.  tho  Kingdom  is  here  re 
garded  (o)  as  already  present,  cf.  11 20,  (b)  as  a  spiritual 
principle  working  in  men's  hearts  like  the  leaven  in 
tho  meal  (ISai).  It  is  strange  that  Jesus  should  say 
this  to  tho  .Pharisees,  but  the  "you"  is  not  neces 
sarily  confined  to  them.  Some  scholars  insist  that 
Lk.'s  preposition  means  "  among  "  ;  even  then  the 
Kingdom  is  already  present  (though  somo  hold  that 
Jesus  only  means  that  it  is  imminent;  "you  discuss 
it  and  look  eagerly  for  it,  but  lo !  it  is  upon  you,"  cf. 
Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah,  pp.  103f.),  but  only 
in  an  outward  objective  form.  A  further  suggestion 
in  this  direction  is  to  read  "  will  be  "  for  "  is  "  ;  men 
need  not  bo  anxious  about  signs,  when  tho  Kingdom 
comes  it  will  bo  suddenly  present  to  all.  This  is  to 
force  tho  saying  into  conformity  with  the  following 
uection  (esp.  23!'.). — 22.  Lk.  only.  A  time  will  come 
when  the  disciples  will  look  in  vain  for  the  Advent : 
cf.  2  P.  34.— 33f.  Mt.  2423-27*.— 25.  Lk.  only ;  possibly 
an  interpolation.— 26f.  Mt.  2437-39*.— 28-30.  this  ad 
ditional  illustration  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  i-i 
given  by  Lk.  only.— 31f.  Mk.  13i5f.%  Mt.  24i7f.:: 
Lk.  clinches  the  warning  by  a  reference  to  Lot's  wife, 
whose  fate  was  due  to  her  reluctance  to  leave  her 
property.  Tho  versos  have  a  better  context  in  Mk. 
(flight  from  tho  destruction  of  Jerusalem). — 33.  Cf. 
924,  Mk.  835.  Mt.  1039,  Jn.  1225-  — gain:  preserve 
for  oneself.— preserve  :  endue  it  with  life.— 34f.  Mt. 
(2440)  seta  the  two  men  in  tho  field  ;  some  inferior 
authorities  (cf.  AY)  add  this  hero  as  36. — taken  : 
eavecl  from  the  catastrophe  ;  left :  to  be  overwhelmed, 
to  perish  as  those  who  are  slain  and  devoured  by  the 
carrion  vultures.— 37.  Mt,  2428*.  Wherever  there  is 
corruption  (as  in  the  world  of  Noah  and  Lot),  the 
Advent  with  its  Judgment  will  be  operative.  The 
saying  holds  true  of  morally  dead  hearts  and  of  decadent 
nations.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  note  again 
that  in  this  chapter  Lk.  is  stringing  together  sayings 
uttered  on  various  occasions  and  having  reference  to 
different  aspects  01  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man. 

XVIII.  1-8.  Parable  of  the  Unrighteous  Judge  (Lk. 
only).—  There  is  a  connexion  with  the  preceding  sayings; 
the  Advent  may  be  delayed,  yet  the  disciples  should 
incessantly  pray  for  it — it  will  surely  come.  The 
parable  has  a  specific  point,  it  is  not  simply  an  ex 
hortation  to  prayer  like  11 5-8.  There  is  a  sfcrikin'-r 
parallel  with  Ecclus.  :>.5i2-iq,  oven  to  tho  idea  of 
v  aigeaneo  on  enemies  of  the  community  and  the  faith. 


Tho  parable  is  constructed  on  tho  a  fortiori  principle. 
God  is  not  compared  to  but  contrasted  with  an  unjust 
judge.  If  the  one  yields  to  the  persistency  of  an 
unknown  widow,  how  much  more  will  the  other  hear 
and  answer  His  own  chosen  people,  though  it  is  not 
merely  because  they  pray  that  He  will  punish  tho 
persecutor.  Note  tho  use  of  "  tho  Lord  "  for  Jesus  in 
6,  as  in  7i3,  1039,  1242,  13is,  176,  226 1.  Cf.  JG8f. 

5.  wear  me  out:  annoy  or  pester  m_c,  lit.,  "hit  me 
under  the  eyo  "  ;  "  buffet  "  as  in  1  Co.  927. — 7.  ard 
ho  is  long-suffering  over  them :  either  (a)  will  He 
delay  His  vengeance  in  their  case  ?  or  (1)  will  He  bo 
tolerant  towards  them  (the  wicked)  ? — Sb.  The  note 
of  encouragement  is  followed  by  one  of  warning.  It 
is  not  enough  to  pray  for  the  Parousia ;  see  that  you 
are  ready  for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Coming, 
there  is  grave  doubt  about  the  state  of  the  world  at 
tho  Coming.  "Who  shall  stand  when  Ho  ap- 
peareth  ?  " 

9-14.  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Lk. 
only). — In  9  we  should  perhaps  translate  "  concerning 
those  who  trusted,"  etc.  The  parable,  not  neces 
sarily  spoken  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  preceding 
one,  also  deals  with  Prayer,  though  with  its  spirit 
rather  than  its  subject.  When  ye  pray,  think  not  so 
much  of  the  sins  of  others  as  of  your  own.  Tho  Pharisee 
draws  a  rigid  line  between  himself  (and  his  class)  and 
"  the  rest  of  men  "  ;  they  aro  outside  the  pale.  His 
prayer  is  the  prototype  of  that  of  Burns's  Holy  Willie. 
Fasting,  though  only  enjoined  by  tho  Law  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  was  regularly  practised  by  many  Jews ; 
cf.  Mt.  616*.  In  the  matter  of  tithes  also  they  went 
beyond  the  farm  crops  suggested  in  Nu.  1821  :  cf. 
Mt.  2323. 

13.  smote  is  really  "  kept  on  smiting." — 14.  justified  : 
not  "made  righteous"  but  "deemed  righteous";  cf. 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  Ifomans,  p.  30f.  There  is  no 
Pauline  dogma  here,  only  a  statement  that  in  what 
was  "a  sort  of  unconscious  lawsuit"  God  decides  in 
favour  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  his  prayer. — shall  be 
humbled,  exalted :  i.e.  in  the  Judgment,  The  parable 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pieces  of  Jesus' 
teaching  ;  it  is  a  commentary  on  the  Beatitudes  about 
the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  them  that  hunger 
for  righteousness. 

Lk.  has  now  come  to  the  end  of  his  "  great  insertion," 
and  once  more  follows  Mk.  as  his  chief 'source. 

XVIII.  15-17.  Jesus  Blesses  the  Children  (Mk. 
10i3-i6*,  Ml.  1913-15*).— Lk.  makes  the  children 
babes. 

XVIII.  18-30.  The  Great  Refusal  arid  the  Obstacle 
Of  Riches  (Mk.  1017-31*,  Mt.  1916-30*).— Lk.  de 
scribes  the  inquirer  as  a  ruler  (probably  of  the  local 
synagogue),  and  unlike  Mt.  keeps  Mk.'s  words  in  iSf. 
27  is  a  wider  saying  than  the  parallels.  In  29  Lk. 
adds ^  wife"  and  gives  "for  the  Kingdom  of  God's 
sake"  in  place  of  "for  the  Gospel's  sake"  (Mk.), 
or  "  for  my  name's  sake  "  (Mt.). 

XVIII.  31-34.  Prediction  of  tho  Passion  (Mk. 
1032-34*,  Mt.  2017-19*).— This  prediction  is  the  third 
m  Mk.  and  Mt.,  tho  fourth  in  Lk.,  ]725  being  added 
to  922,44. — 34  is  repeated  from  945. — In  316  there  is 
an  addition  which  speaks  of  tho  fulfilment  of  pro 
phecy. 

XVIII.  35-43.  A  Blind  Man  Healed  (Mk.  1046-52*, 
Mt.  2029-34*). — There  is  one  man  as  in  Mk.,  but  the 
name  (Bartimseus)  is  not  given.  Unlike  Mk.  and  Mt., 
Lk.  says  the  incident  occurred  ae  Jesus  was  entering 
(not  leaving)  Jericho.  Loisy  thinks  the  change  was 
made  to  explain  the  presence'  of  the  crowd  in  Jericho. 

24 
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XIX.  1-27.  I.k.  Lore  insults  an  incident  and  &  parable 
between  Mk.  105-2  and  Hi. 

XIX.  1-10.  Jesus  and  Zacchteus  (Lk.  only). — Tho 
incident  is  akin,  to  that  of  Levi,  627-32.  The  tree 
which  Zacchaiiis  used  was  a  fig-mulberry,  one  with 
a  short  trunk  and  horizontal  branches.  Josus,  seeing 
Liiii  there,  probably  asked  the  bystanders  v,  ho  he  was, 
and  at  once  sees  a  way  of  redeeming  an  outcast.  Ho 
aska  hospitality  of  him.  and  enjoys  it,  to  the  vexation 
of  all.  not  simply  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  tax- 
gatherer  is  pricked  in  his  heart,  regards  his  wealth  aa 
the  product  of  injustice,  and  makes  the  restitution 
demanded  in  the  Law,  e.g.  Ex.  22i,  as  well  as  a  promise 
to  distribute  half  his  property  in  charity. 

9.  unto  him  :  possibly  "'  of  him.''  It  is  a  nice  ques 
tion  whether  Zacchrcus  represents  the  dentils  world, 
now  admitted  to  the  household  of  Israel,  or  whether 
Jeeus  means  that  his  offensive  occupation  had  not 
cancelled  his  Jewish  birthright,  especially  .since  Ilia 
promise  of  reparation.  We  may  note  that  Zaeehoeua 
was  not  called  to  "  leave  all  "  and  follow  Jesus. 

XIX.  11-27.  Parable  of  the  Talents  (Mt.  2014-30*). 
— There  are  fiomc  differences  in  the  two  versions.  la 
Lk.  the  "man"  of  Mt.  becomes  .1  prince  who  (like 
the  sons  oi  ilorod  the  Great)  journeys  (to  Rome)  to 
have  his  title  and  dominions  confirmed.  So  Josua 
departs  to  heaven  to  bo  invested  with  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  All  the  servants  (ten  in  number)  receive  tho 
same  endowment  (contrast  Mt.),  a  "pound  "  ("mina,"' 
100  drachma',  say  £3,  l">s. ;  Mt.'s  "talent"  was  worth 
GO  mime).  Tho  protest  of  tho  citizens  (14)  had  an 
historical  precedent  in  tho  deputation  of  tifty  Jews 
that  besought  the  Emperor  not  to  instal  Archelaus  ou 
the  throne  of  Jiuhva.  Similarly  the  claim  of  Jesus 
had  been  objected  to.  Lk.  may  bo  thinking  of  tho 
refusal  of  the  Jews  to  recognise  the  llisen  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  Tho  reward  (Mt.  012*)  of  faithful  service  is 
association  in  rule  ;  cf.  Mt.  Wz8.  27  stands  related  to 
the  parable  much  as  Mt.  2030*  does  to  Mt.'s  version  ; 
with  it  contrast  Mt.  044.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
forms  suggests  that  Lk.  has  grafted  another  parable  on 
to  that  of  the  talents.  1 1  shows  that  the  main  teaching 
is  (as  in  Mt.)  the  duty  of  using  in  the  brsi  possible 
way  the  interval  (which  may  bo  long,  dospito  tho 
entry  into  Jerusalem)  before  tho  Parousia. 

XIX.  28-40.  The  Triumphal  Entry  (Mk.  lli-n*, 
Mt.  21i-n*). — There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  Lk.'a 
narrative  except  28,  which  recalls  951,  till  we  come  to 
37.  There  the  crowd  is  defined  as  consisting  of  dis 
ciples,  and  their  exultation  .ascribed  to  the  "  mighty 
works  which  they  had  seen."  386  reminds  us  of  214, 
though  here  we  have  "  peace  in  heaven  "  (cf-  Job  252), 
part  of  Lk.'s  paraphrase  of  Hosanna. 

39f.  Lk.  only.  Syr.  Sin.  omits  "  of  the  Pharisees." 
The  verses  are  Lk.'s  equivalent  for  Mt.  21i5f.,  the 
praise  of  the  children.  Jesus  accepts  the  acclaiming 
homage  of  tho  crowd  as  Divinely  ordained. 

XIX.  41-^4.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  Predicted  (Lk. 
only). — ( '/.  the  words  of  Jesus  to  tho  "daughters  of 
Jerusalem."  2828-31.  The  passage  takes  the  placo 
of  the  withering  of  tho  fig-tree  narrated  by  Mk.  and 
Mt.,  which  Lk.  has  already  dealt  with  in  different 
fashion,  136-g.  The  use  of  the  word  "  bank  "  (43),  i-e. 
rampart,  has  been  hold  to  show  that  the  prediction, 
if  not  composed,  was  at  least  revised,  after  tho  Fall 
of  Jerusalem. 

44.  "  You  would  not  understand  when  God  was 
visiting  you  ''  (Moffatt) ;  visitation  is  a  neutral  term, 
here  denoting  the  day  of  opportunity  and  testing. 

XIX.  45-48.  The  Cleansing  of  'the  Temple  (Mk. 
Ili5-i9*,  Mt.  21i2f.*). — Lk.  abbreviates ;  only  the 


sellers  are  ejected.  Jesus  teaches  daily  hi  the  Temple, 
a  statement  repeated  at  20i  and  2137.  48  points 
to  the  popularity  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  cf.  21 38 
2827,48. 

XX.  1-8.  The  Question  of  Authority  (Mk.  1127-33*, 
Mt.  2123-27*). — Tho  only  additional  point  to  notico 
ia  Lk.  is  that  Jesus  was  not  only  teaching  but  "  preach 
ing  tho  Gospel,''  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the 
Kingdom. 

XX.  8-19.  The  Parable  of  the  Vineyard  (Mk. 
12i-i2*.  Mt.  2133-46*).— Lk.  omits  the  details  of  the 
preparation  of  the  vineyard,  and  he  confines  the  fate 
of  death  to  tho  "  beloved  son."  He  alone  gives  the 
exclamation  of  the  hearers  "God  forbid"  (16),  a 
protest  against  the  idea  that  Israel  should  be  over 
thrown  and  dispossessed.  This  is  very  diiferent  from 
Mt.,  who  makes  the  hearers  pass  judgment  on  them 
selves. 

XX.  20-26.  The  Question  of  Tribute  (Mk.  1213-17*, 
Mt.  2215-22*). — The  authorities  send  spies  who  pretend 
to  bo  honest  inquirers,  pious  observers  of  the  Law, 
with  a  really  conscientious  scruple. 

21.  ihou  sayest  and  toachest  rightly,  i.e.  straight 
forwardly. 

XX.  27-40.  Tho  Question  of  the  Resurrection  Life 
(Mk.  12iS-27*,  Mt.  2223-33*).— The  first  peculiarity 
in  Lk.'s  account  is  34,  35a.  the  contrast  between  people 
in  tlua  world  and  those  deemed  worthy  to  attain  the 
other  world  and  tho  resurrection  (which,  as  in  14i4., 
scorns  limited  to  the  righteous).  In  36  there  is  a 
further  addition  ;  in  the  other  world  men  and  women 
do  not  die,  hence  they  need  not  (and  so  do  not)  marry. 
They  are  "  sons  of  tho  resurrection,"  i.e.  have  tho 
characteristics  of  tho  risen  and  endless  life.  With  37!.. 
especially  "  all  live  unto  Him,"  c/.  4  Mac.  7i8f. — "  as 
many  as  make  righteousness  their  first  thought  are 
able  to  master  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  believing  that 
unto  God  they  die  not,  as  our  patriarchs,  A.  and  I. 
and  J.  died  not,  but  that  they  live  unto  God."  Simi 
larly  4  Mac.  1625,  of  tho  seven  brother  martyrs,  who 
knew  that  "  men  dying  for  God  live  unto  God,  as  live 
A.  and  I.  and  J.,  and  all  the  Patriarchs."  Tho  mean 
ing  seems  to  be  that  the  pious  dead,  even  before  the 
Judgment,  when  tho  world  regards  them  as  dead, 
live  with  God  in  true  bliss.  39  is  in  Lk.  only.  With 
40  cf.  Mk.  1234,  Mt.  2246,  also  Lk.  146.  Lk.  has  already 
(1025-28)  dealt  with  tho  question  of  tho  greatest  com 
mandment  which  Mk.  and  Mt.  insert  here. 

XX.  41-44.  Is  Messiah  David's  Son  ?  (Mk.  1235-37*, 
Mt.  2241-46*). — Lk.'s  version  is  tho  shortest  of  the 
three.  It  is  not  thoroughly  clear  that  Jesus  implies 
that  Messiah  is  not  descended  from  David  (note  His 
acceptance  of  tho  title  "Son  of  David,"  1838).  He- 
may  have  meant  simply  that  the  common  opinion  of 
the  Scribes  needed  explanation.  Spitta  connects  41 
with  36,  and  finds  in  the  difficulty  about  David  and 
the  Messiah  a  parallel  to  the  difficulty  about  the  wife 
in  the  Resurrection.  The  solution  is  that  in  descent 
Messiah  is  David's  son,  but  in  tho  coming  ago  ("  that 
world''),  where  physical  relationships  are  abrogated, 
the  Messiah  will  bo  David's  Lord. 

XX.  45-47.     Condemnation    of    Scribes. — Almost 
identical    with    Mk.    1238-40* :     much     expanded    in 
Mt.  23*. 

XXI.  1-4.    The  Widow's  Two  Mites.— With  some 
abbreviation  Lk.  closely  follows  Mk.  1241-44*. 

5-38.  The  Eschatological  Discourse  (Mk.  13*.  Mt. 
24*). — Lk.  follows  Mk.,  though  with  certain  modifica 
tions  and  amplifications.  In  Mt.,  Mk.  is  blended 
with  Q,  but  Lk.  has  already  used  the  Q  material  in 
ch.  17. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  parallels  : 


Introduction 

First  Sijjris  ot  the  End 

Persecution 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem 

Natural  commotions  . 

The  Summer  and  tho 

Kingdom 


Lk.  21. 


Mt.  24. 
1-3 

4-8 


Mk.  13. 
1-4 
5-8 
9-13 

14-20  15  22 

Tor  21-23        l<'or  23-28 


24  (Lk.  only)        rf.  Lk.  17.;o-a5 
2S-28  24-27  29-31 


29-31  2Sf.  3:?f. 

32f.  30-32  31-36 

Concluding  injunctions      34-30  (Lk.  only,  but  // 

"33-37) 

8.  I  am  he,  i.e.  for  whom  you  are  looking,  tho  man 
you  expect.  It  is  curious  that  the  saying  "  the  time 
ie  at  hand,"  should  be  a  mark  of  deception.  It  reveals 
the  later  date  at  wiiich  Lk.  waa  writing. — 9.  Note  Lk.'s 
additions  to  ilk.,  "first"  and  "immediately." — 12. 
before  all  these  things :  Lk.  hero  slips  into""  history 
disguised  as  prediction  (in  25  he  returns  to  prediction). 
In  Mk.  it  is  implied  that  the  persecutions  are  con 
temporaneous  with  tho  wars,  etc. — 13.  "  That  will 
turn  out  an  opportunity  for  you  to  bear  witness  " 
(Moffatt) ;  "it  will  end  for  you  in  martyrdom"  (j. 
Weiss). — 14.  Of.  12nf.*. — ij.  a  mouth,  i.e.  words. 
The  promise  had  been  fulfilled  in  Peter  and  John, 
Stephen  and  Paul,  when  Lk.  wrote. — ISf.  Lk.'s  sub 
stitute  for  "he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved." — 18  apparently  contradicts  the  end  of  16 ; 
it  may  refer  to  the  real  (spiritual)  victory  and  well- 
being  of  tho  confessors,  and  have  the  same  meaning  as 
19,  where  patience  is  endurance,  steadfast  holding  out. 
The  soul,  the  true  life,  is  to  be  won  in  the  conflict  (R  V 
is  much  to  bo  preferred  hero  to  AV).  Or  18  (and  19) 
may  be  a  word  of  hope  for  Lk.'s  contemporaries,  while 
16  may  look  back  to  some  who  had  actually  met 
death. — 20.  Lk.  omits  the  reference  to  tho  "abomination 
of  desolation/'  though  using  the  latter  word. — 22  is 
peculiar  to  Lk.  (and  may  have  behind  it  Mi.  812). — 24. 
Lk.  only.  The  best  commentary  on  this  verse  is  the 
description  of  the  siege  and  fall  "of  Jerusalem  in  Jose- 
phus.— times  Of  the  Gentiles :  an  apocalyptic  catch 
word  ;  the  period  set  for  the  Roman  Empire. 25. 

Jerusalem  has  fallen,  but  the  end  is  not  j'et.  Grim 
portents  will  usher  it  in  ;  for  the  language  cf.  Is.  13io, 
Ji.  2io.  These  calamities  are  to  inspire  the  Christians 
with  hope.  As  the  sprouting  of  the  trees  indicates 
the  approach  of  summer,  so  these  dire  happenings 
betoken  the  Parousia  which  is  to  effect  their  deliver 
ance  and  salvation  from  all  tho  woes  they  have  been 
enduring. — 34ff.  Lk.'s  substitute  for  the  saying  that 
"  no  one  knows  the  day  or  the  hour."  It  runs  off 
into  tho  injunction  to  "  watch  "  which  we  find  hi  Mk. 
and  Mt..  though  tlus  also  is  given  in  Lk.'s  own  form. 
— Of  this  life:  the  Gr.  adjective  thus  translated  is 
found  in  the  papyri  in  the  sense  of  business  (documents) 
or  livelihood.— 36.  Cf.  1  Jn.  228.— 37f.  Cf.  Mk.  llig. 
Mt.  21 17  says  Jesus  slept  at  Bethany,  but  not  neces 
sarily  more  than  one  night. 

XXII.  If.  The  Decision  of  the  Chief  Priests  (Mk. 
14if.*,  Mt.  26i-5*).— -1.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
(Nisan  15-21)  was  really  distinct  from  tho  Passover 
(Nisan  14),  though  the  close  association  of  the  two  led 
them  to  be  spoken  of  as  one,  and  even  identified  by 
Gentiioo  like  Luke.  Cf.  p.  103. 

3-6.  The  Betrayal  of  Jesus  (Mk.  14iof.*,  Mt. 
2614-16*). — Lk.  omits  the  anointing  of  Jesus,  having 
recorded  a  similar  incident  in  736-50.  Special  points 
in  Lk.'s  narrative  hero  are  tho  Satanic  possession  of 
Judas  (c/.  Jn.  132),  the  mention  of  the  captains 


(officers  of  the  Temple  guard),  and  tho  explanation 
of  tho  convenient  season. 

7-13.  Preparation  for  the  Last  Supper  (Mk.  14ia-i6*, 
Mt.  2017-19*)- — Lk.  follows  Mk.  more  fully  than  Mt. 
does.  The  names  of  tho  two  disciples  are  given. 

14-20.  The  Last  Supper  (Mk.  1422-25*,  Mt.  20 
26-29*) — Henceforth  Lk.  seems  to  be  using  another 
source  in  addition  to  (and  in  preference  to)  Mk.  Tho 
revelation  of  the  treachery  of  Judas  is  deferred  till 
after  the  bread  and  the  cup.  15-18  seems  to  describo 
the  Passover  meal  (but  see  below)  ;  tho  eating  of 
unleavened  bread  is  implied  in  16,  as  tho  drinking  of 
tho  Passover  cup  is  expressed  in  17.  Then  in  19  (after 
Jesus'  last  Passover)  we  have  the  institution  of  the 
new  rite  in  words  closely  resembling  1  Cor.  Il24f. 
Of  this  broad  and  cup  Jesus  does  not  partake.  Note 
that  Mk.  separates  the  Passover  from  tho  Last  Meal  by 
inserting  the  prediction  of  the  betrayal  between  them. 

Codex  Bezos  omits  the  latter  part  of  19  (after  "  body"  ; 
cf.  Mk.)  and  all  of  20.  With  this  reading,  16  is  intro 
ductory,  and  17  begins  the  institution  of  the  new  rito, 
which  is  not  separated  from  tho  old  Passover  meal. 
The  bread  follows  tho  cup  as  in  I  Cor.  10 16.  The 
bread  is  the  body  of  Jesus,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the 
cup  being  His  blood.  Wellhausen  goes  further  and 
excises  the  whole  of  19  (and  20).  In  his  view  isf., 
apparently  referring  to  the  Passover,  really  refers  to 
the  bread,  and  corresponds  with  Mk.  1422.  just  as  i/L 
(the  cup)  =  Mk.  1425.  There  is  a  parallelism  between 
1 6  and  1 3  which  should  bo  preserved,  and  the  sugges 
tion  is  that  both  refer  to  the  Last  Supper,  which  is 
assimilated  by  Lk.  to  the  Paesover.  There  is  no 
institution  of  a  new  rite  ;  iof.,  which  alone  deals  with 
this,  is  a  subsequent  insertion  due  to  a  feeling  that 
tho  rite  must  have  originated  with  Jesus.  The  reading 
of  Codex  Bezse  in  iya  is  just  an  attempt  (from  1  Cor. 
1124,  like  the  fuller  text  in  Lk.)  to  mention  the  bread, 
omitted  in  15-18.  If  we  accept  it  wo  must  accept  tho 
rest  of  19  and  20.  The  difficulty  of  the  view  is  that 
1 6  is  hardly  a  good  substitute  for  Mk.  1422,  and  that 
according  to  it  Jesus  makes  no  reference  to  His  own 
body  or  His  blood. 

15.  With  desire  1  have  desired,  etc.  This  may  mean, 
"  I  have  earnestly  desired,  but  am  not  able,"  etc. 
(JThS  ix.  569).  "My  next  Passover  meal  will  be 
the  Messianic  banquet."  If  we  can  so  interpret  the 
words,  they  confirm  the  Fourth  Gospel's  contention 
that  Jesus  suffered  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  about  the  time 
when  the  Paechal  lambs  were  slain  for  the  Passover 
meaHn  the  evening,  which  began  the  15th  of  Nisan. 
Jesus'  meal  was  therefore  not  a  Passover,  but  took  place 
on  the  preceding  evening  (beginning  of  14th  Nisan; 
cf.  p.  653). — 20.  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood :  cf.  Jcr. 
3l3i,  Ex.  248.  The  wine  symbolises  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Jesus,  which  effect's  and  seals  tho  new  covenant. 

XXII.  21-23.  Jesus  Reveals  the  Treachery  (Mk 
14i8-2i*,  Mt.  2621-25*). 

21.  The  word  translated  "  but  "  is  one  frequently 
used  by  Lk.  as  a  transition  particle  ;  there  is  no  close 
connexion  with  tho  preceding  verse. — 22.  Cf.  Mk. 
1421  ;  the  change  from  "  as  it  is  written  "  to  "as  it 
hath  been  determined  "  is  perhaps  duo  to  Lk.'s  in 
ability  to  find  an  OT  prediction. 

XXII.  24-30.  The  Christian  Standard  of  Greatness 
(Mk.  1042-45*,  Mt.  2035-28*,  1928*.  Cf.  also  Lk. 
946) . — Lk.  here  goes  back  to  a  discussion  recorded  much 
earlier  by  Mk.,  who  connects  it  with  the  request  of 
James  and  John  for  precedence  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  The  connexion  in  Lk.  is  probably  with 
reference  to  the  apparently  near  advent  of  the  King 
dom  in  1 6,  1 8. 
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25.  benefactors :  there  is  irony  in  the  use  of  this  term, 
a  title  that  had  been  borne  by  Antiochus  VII  of 
Syria,  Ptolemy  III,  and  Ptolemy  VII.  The  last- 
named  (145-117  B.C.)  was  a  particularly  cruel  despot. 
—  26.  This  form  of  Jesus'  saying  (c.rj.  "is"'  instead 
of  "would  be  '')  seems  to  assume  the  existence  of  the 
early  Church.  Christ  recognises  degrees  of  great 
ness,  but  they  are  based  on  the  measure  of  humble 
service  rendered.  "The  younger"  answers  to  "  lie 
that  doth  serve"  (cf.  Ac.  56. 10).  Instead  of  "the 
younger,"  Codex  BCZEC  has  "  the  less,"  and  Syr.  Sin. 
the  little." — 27  is  peculiar  to  Lk.,  and  takes  the 
place  of  Mk.  1045.  It  finds  apt  illustration  in  Jn. 
184-17  ;  there  could  be  no  dispute  that  Jesus  was 
the  greater  and  the  chief,  yet  lie  \\aiis  on  the  others 
like  a  servant. — 28-30.  'i  his  promise  of  special  honour 
to  the  Twelve  looks  like  Alt.  19^8,  adapted  to  connect 
with  24-27. — 28.  they  which  have  continued :  the  Or. 
connotes  unswerving  loyalty ;  temptations :  in  the 
general  sense  of  trials  and  troubles. — 29.  I  appoint : 
or  I  assign  ;  the  word  is  used  of  making  («)  a  covenant, 
(6)  a  will. — a  kingdom  :  better  kingship,  sovereignty, 
dominion. — Perhaps  wo  should  translate  29f.,  "  And 
as  my  Father  assigned  mo  sovereignty,  so  I  assign  you 
(the  right)  to  eat  and  drink,"  etc.  The  promise  as  it 
stands  includes  Judas,  which  shows  that  Lk.  has  got 
the  wrong  setting;  this  is  why  he  writes  "thrones" 
instead  of  "  twelve  thrones."  Cf.  Exp.  Ap.  and  May 
1918. 

31-34.  Jesus  Foretells  Peter's  Denial  (Mk.  1427-31*. 
Mt.  2631-35*).— Contrast  3  if.  with  Mk.  and  Mt.  ("All 
yo  shall  be  offended,"  etc.). 

31.  Satan  asked  :  tho  verb  implies  that  tho  request 
(wlu'ch  was  for  all  the  disciples)  was  successful.  ("Satan 
has  procured  to  bo  given  up  to  him  " — Field) :  the 
case  is  similar  to  that  of  Job.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Jesus  has  prayed  (synchronously  with  Satan's  request) 
that  Peter  at  least  should  not  utterly  fail.  Ho  will 
fall,  but  ho  will  rise  again,  and  must  then  strengthen 
tho  others.  The  passage  may  bo  compared  with  Mt. 
1017-19  i  both  show  how  Simon  becomes  Peter. 

35-38.  In  these  verses  (Lk.  only)  Jesus  announces  a 
change  of  method  from  that  advocated  in  93,  104- 
Montefiore  soundly  says  ssf.  must  bo  considered  apart 
from  37  and  especially  from  38.  It  is  not  r.,  counsel 
to  resist  tho  coming  arrest  of  Jesus,  but  to  prepare 
for  the  now  missionary  experiences  awaiting  them 
after  His  death,  when,  instead  of  tho  welcome  ac 
corded  them  on  their  first  tour,  they  will  have  to  make 
their  way  in  tho  face  of  opposition  and  hostility.  The 
sword  is  thus  probably  metaphorical.  This  seems 
preferable  to  J.  Weiss's  idea  that  Jesus  is  thinking  of 
the  fire  He  is  going  to  kindle  at  Jerusalem  (1249)  ; 
it  will  be  fatal  to  Himself,  but  He  hopes  the  others 
will  be  able  to  hack  their  way  through.  37  means  that 
the  curtain  is  about  to  be  rung  down  on  Jesus'  life. 
Tho  connexion  with  35!  is  that  thus  a  new  (and 
dangerous)  chapter  is  to  open  for  His  followers. — hath 
fulfilment :  better  "hath  an  end."  38  has  to  do  with 
immediate  events.  It  may  be  the  genesis  of  the  whole 
paragraph.  Jesus  may  have  feared  a  secret  attack  from 
assassins  (so  Pfieidcrer)  which  He  would  resist,  and 
when  the  disciples  say  they  have  two  swords  in  readi 
ness  He  says  they  will  be  enough.  When  the  real 
danger  disclosed  itself  as  a  formal  arrest  Uyff-),  He 
would  not  use  the  sword.  35f.  may  have  been  in 
serted  because  of  the  mention  of  swords,  and  to  explain 
Jesus'  approval  of  the  weapon.  Or  (with  Burkitt, 
Gospel  Hist.,  140)  we  may  connect  38  with  36  by  sup 
posing  that  the  disciples  misunderstand  Jesus'  counsel 
for  the  future.  They  produce  their  two  swords,  and 


He,  disappointed  with  their  obtuseness,  dismisses  the 
subject  with  the  sadly  ironical  words  "Enough,  enough." 
As  it  was  forbidden  to  carry  a  sword  on  feast  days 
we  have  an  indication  that  the  Passover  had  not 
begun  ;  cf.  15 If-* 

XXII.  39-46.  Gethsemane  (Mk.  1432-42*,  Mt. 
2636-46*). — Lk.  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  gives  only  one  prayer  of  Jesus.  Ho  is 
evidently  following  some  source  other  than  Mk. 

40.  The  Or.  lends  some  colour  to  the  suggestion 
that  tho  original  words  were  "  Pray  that  I  come  not 
into  temptation." — 43  and  44  would  bo  more  natural 
in  tho  reverse  order.  They  are  not  found  in  the  best 
MSS.,  but  are  very  early  (Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  150, 
knew  their  contents),  and  probably  a  fragment  of 
genuine  Gospel  tradition. — 46.  for  sorrow:  contrast 
Mk.  "  for  their  eyes  were  very  heavy." 

XXII.  47-53.  The  Arrest  (Mk.  1443-52*,  Mt. 
2647-56*). — In  Lk.'s  account  Jesus  prevents  Judas 
from  giving  the  kiss.  The  resistance  precedes  the 
arrest  (contrast  Mk.,  Mt.). 

51.  Suffer  ye  thus  far :  if  spoken  to  the  officers, 
"  Excuse  this  act  of  resistance  ;  it  will  not  bo  repeated," 
or  "  Allow  me  to  heal  tho  wounded  man  :  "  if  to  the 
disciples,  "  Lot  them  go  on  with  the  arrest,"  or  "  Let 
what  you  have  done  suffice." — 52.  Lk.  makes  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  themselves  present. — 53.  this 
is  your  hour,  etc.  A  Johannino  thought — cf.  Jn. 
819-21,  1235.  Tho  hour  is  predestined ;  you  aro 
children  of  tho  night  and  under  cover  of  darkness  do 
the  works  of  darkness,  i.e.  of  evil.  Lk.  is  not  follow 
ing  Mk..  hence  the  omission  of  the  disciples'  flight  and 
the  incident  of  the  young  man. 

XXII.  53-67.  The  Trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Mk. 
1453-65*,  Mt.   2656-68*). — There    are    several    differ 
ences  from  Mk.     Jesus  is  not  taken  into  the  hall  at 
first,  but  remains  in  the  courtyard,  and  is  present  while 
Peter  denies  Him,  so  that  when  the  cock  crowed  "  the 
Lord  turned  and  looked  on  Peter"  (61).     The  denial 
scene  thus  precedes  tho  trial.     Tho  second  challenge 
(58)  is  not  from  tho  first  maid  (Mk.),  or  another  maid 
(Mt.),  but  from  a  man.     Petor  does  not  curse  and  swear. 
The  ill-treatment  of  Jesus  (by  the  guard,  not  by  the 
court)  also  precedes  the  trial.     There  is  no  nocturnal 
trial ;    what   Mk.    and   Mt.   put   immediately   on  the 
arrival  of  Jesus  at  the  high  priest's  house  Lk.  puts 
"as  soon  as  it  was  day  "  (cf.  Mk.  loi,  Mt.  27i).     No 
thing  is  said  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  or 
tho  false  witness.     But  tho  questioning  goes  on  from 
"Art  thou  the  Messiah  ?  "  to  "  Art  thou  the  Son  of 
God  ?  "  apparently  a  greater  (and  more  presumptuous) 
title.     Tho  answer  of  Jesus  to  tho  first  question  is  that 
argument  is  useless  since  tho  minds  of  the  judges  are 
made  up.     In  Mk.  He  says  "  I  am."     In  Lk.  again  tho 
judges  are  not  to  see  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(Mk.,  Mt.)  ;  by  the  time  Luke  wrote  they  were  dead 
and  had  not  seen  the  Advent.     The  judges  say  that 
the  Son  of  Man  who  sits  at  tho  right  hand  of  (the 
power  of)  God  is  the  Son  of  God  ;   Jesus  has  after  all 
more  than  answered  their  question  about  the  Messiah. 
His  answer  to  the  second  question  may  be  interpreted 
as  "  Have  it  so  if  you  like."     Lk.  does  not  mention 
blasphemy,  but  it  is"implied  as  tho  object  of  "  We  have 
heard."     Tho  court  does  not  pronounce  any  formal 
verdict.      "  Council  "  =  tho    Sanhedrin,    the    supremo 
Jewish   authority.     Its    members    were    drawn    from 
elders,  chief  priests,  and  scribes. 

XXIII.  1-5.  Jesus  before   Pilate    (Mk.  15i-5*,  Mt. 
27 if. ,11-14*). — Lk.  alone  records   the  charge  against 
Jesus  laid  by  tho  Sanhedrin  before  Pilate  ;  its  burden 
was  that  He  was  a  political  agitator,  dangerous  to 
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Rome.     That    He   forbade   the    payment    of    tribute 
money  was  deliberate  falsehood  (202 1-26). 

3.  Thin  verso  summarises  Pilate's  examination  of 
Jesus  (Jn.  1833-38). — Thou  sayest  may  indicate  assent. 
— 4.  Lk.  puts  less  guilt  than  Mk.,  Mt.,  or  Jn.  on  Pilate, 
and  more  on  the  Jews.  Ho  alone  has  5.  The  friendli 
ness  of  Roman  authorities  towards  Christianity  is  a 
leading  motive  of  Lk.'s  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

XXIII.  6-16.  Pilate,  Herod,  and  Jesus  (Lk.  only).— 
The  historicity  of  this  incident  has  been  questioned 
on  two  grounds.  (1)  There  was  not  time  for  it 
before  the  Crucifixion  at  9  A.M.  But  the  Crucifixion 
may  have  been  really  nearer  noon.  (2)  It  seems  made 
(cf.  8}  to  connect  with  9p.  This  is  not  a  strong  argu 
ment.  For  a  defence  of  the  story,  see  A.  W.  Verrall 
in  JThS,  April  1909  (x.  321).  Lk.  may  have  found  the 
story  in  some  very  early  form  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
and  used  it  as  emphasising  tho  innocence  of  Jesus, 
the  goodwill  of  Pilate,  and  the  insults  of  tho  Jewish 
(rather  than  the  Roman)  ruler  and  his  guard.  The 
Herod  is  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galileo,  and  therefore 
Jesus'  sovereign ;  ho  may  have  been  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  Passover.  Jesus  is  silent  when  questioned,  as 
Mk.  (153-5)  says  He  was  before  Pilate.  When  He  is 
brought  back  to  tho  procurator  the  latter  repeats  his 
conviction  of  Jesus'  innocence,  and  says  that  Herod- 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  Scourging  should  meet  the 
ca.se  :  it  would  at  least  teach  the  accused  to  be  more 
discreet. 

18-25.  Pilate,  Barabbas,  and  Jesus  (Mk.  1 66-15*, 
Mt.  2715-26*). — Lk.  here  depends  mainly  on  Mk.  17 
(omitted  from  RV)  is  an  explanatory  gloss  from  Mt.  ; 
in  some  MSS.  it  is  found  after  19.  The  "  people  "  are 
now  associated  with  the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers. 
Pilate  makes  two  more  vain  attempts  (20,  22)  to  save 
the  victim,  but  tho  vehement  shouts  of  the  accusers 
carry  the  day,  and  Pilate  pronounces  tho  sentence 
they  demand.  Barabbas  is  set  free  and  Jesus  handed 
over  to  death.  Lk.  omits  tho  triple  part  played  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  the  mocking  (this  is  transferred  to 
Herod's  men,  n),  the  scourging,  and  the  leading  to 
execution.  But  see  36. 

XXIII.  26-32.  The  Journey  to  Calvary.— To  the 
incidents  of  Simon  of  Gyrene  and  the  two  malefactors 
(Mk.  1621-27*,  Mt.  2732-38*),  Lk.  adds  that  of  the 
women  of  Jerusalem.  Note  that  the  people  of  the 
city  are  here  sympathisers.  The  episode  recalls  Zech. 
12 10-14,  but  need  not  be  based  thereon.  Other  OT 
reminiscences  are  Jer.  22io,  Ts.  54i,  Hos.  108,  Ezek.  2047. 
32.  An  a  fortiori  argument  to  bo  interpreted  by  tho 
context.  The  women  weep  for  Jesus  while  the  tree 
is  still  green  ;  they  should  weep  for  what  wiU  happen 
when  it  is  dead  and  dry.  "  If  while  there  is  still  life 
in  the  nation  such  deeds  are  possible,  what  will  happen 
when  that  life  is  withered  and  the  hour  of  doom 
arrives  ?  " 

XXIII.  33-43.  The  Crucifixion  (Mk.  1022-32*  Mt. 
2733-44*). 

34.  Though  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  (cf.  2243*.), 
this  may  be  a  piece  of  genuine  Gospel  tradition,  and 
certainly  represents  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Cf.  p.  609  and 

Ac.  76o.    The  prayer  includes  Romans  and  jews  alike. 

33  seems  to  combine  Mk.  1623  and  36.  The  discrimina 
tion  between  the  two  criminals  (Dysmas  and  Gestus 
according  to  the  Latin  Acts  of  Pilate)  executed  with 
Jesus  is  peculiar  to  Lk. — 40.  "  Docs  not  even  fear  (of 
God,  before  whom  you  and  He  are  about  to  appear) 
hold  you  bock  from  this  now  sin  of  mocking  God's  ' 
anointed  ?  "—42.  in  thy  kingdom,  or  "with  thy  king 
dom,"  i.e.  when  Thou  comost  to  reign. — 43.  Paradise, 
lit.  a  garden  v>  ith  fruit  trecn,  e.g.  Ed  on  ;  hence  a  region 


of  heaven  regarded  by  the  later  Jews  as  in  or  just  above 
the  "third  heaven"  (2  Cor.  122,4).  The  suppliant 
receives  more  than  he  asks  ;  this  very  day  he  shall 
have  tho  society  of  Jesus  in  a  realm  of  joy  and  peace. 

XXIII.  44-49.  The  Death  of  Jesus  (Mk.  1533-41*, 
Mt.  2745-56*). 

45.  the  sun's  light  failing :  the  words  do  not  neces 
sarily  imply  an  eclipse.  The  rending  of  the  Temple 
veil  is  earlier  than  in  Mk. — 46.  Instead  of  the  cry, 
"  Eloi,  oloi,"  etc.,  v/o  have  "  Father,  into  thy  hands," 
etc.,  which  is  also  from  tho  Psalms  (31s). — 47.  The 
centurion's  words  are  given  in  such  a  form  as  to  con 
firm  the  Roman  opinion  of  Jesus"  innocence.  His 
confession  was  in  itself  a  glorifying  of  God. — 49.  Tho 
first  word  should  be  "  but  "  ;  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the  crowd.  Accord 
ing  to  Lk.  the  former  were  not  solely  women  :  perhaps 
he  is  influenced  by  "prophecy,"  e.g.  Pss.  888,  38u. 

XXIII.  50  58.  The  Burial  of  Jesus  (Mk.  1642-47*, 
Mt.  2757-61*).— Lk.  tells  us  that  Joseph  had  dissented 
from  the  action  of  lus  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrin. 
Pilate's  assent  to  his  request  is  assumed. 

53.  Codex  Bez;e  adds,  "  And  when  ho  was  lain 
there,  he  put  against  the  tomb  a  stone  which  twenty 
men^  cpukl  scarcely  roll." — 54.  the  Sabbath  drew  on : 
lit.  "  began  to  dawn."  Montefioro  says  tho  word  ia 
used  of  the  kindling  of  the  Sabbath  lights  (on  Friday 
evening).  Soino  such  explanation  is  demanded  by 
the  immediately  previous  statement  that  it  was  the 
day  of  the  Preparation. — 56  looks  as  though  the  women 
prepared  the  spices  on  reaching  home  on  Friday  night, 
i.e.  on  the  Sabbath.  They  might  have  come  to  the 
tomb  on  Saturday  at  sunset  (cf.  Mt.  28i*),  but  naturally 
deferred  their  task  till  the  daylight  of  Sunday.  If 
Lk.  had  been  a  Jew  he  would  have  put  the  Sabbath 
rest  (24i)  boforo  the  (purchase  and)  preparation  of  the 
spices  and  ointments,  as  Mk.  (16ij  does.  Note  the 
additional  information  in  55  compared  with  Mk. 
and  Mt. 

XXIV.  1-12.   The  Empty  Tomb  (Mk.  16i-S*,  Mt. 
28i-io*). — Lk.  tells  of  "two  men"  in  place  of  Mk.'s 
"young  man."     They  remind  the  women  that  Jesus 
had  foretold  His  resurrection.     Instead  of  the  injunc 
tion  to  meet  Him  in  Galilee,  the  prediction  is  said  to 
have  boon  spoken  in  Galilee.     Lk.  (like  Jn.  apart  from 
21)   does   not   mention   any   resurrection   appearances 
outside  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood.     The  women 
tell  the  eleven  and  the  other  disciples  (cf.  Mt.,  contrast 
Mk.).     The   disciples   are   incredulous.     According    to 
12,  Peter  goes  to  see  the  tomb  for  himself,  but  tho  verso 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Latin  or  Old  Syriac  versions, 
and  ia  probably  a  late  interpolation,  a  summary  of 
Jn.  203-10.     Another  statement  is  given  in  24. 

XXIV.  13-35.  The  Appearance  on  the  Way  to  Em- 
maus. — This  exquisite  story  is  told  by  Lk.  only. 
The  village  is  perhaps  the  Ammaus  of  Josephus,  the 
modern  Kolonije,  five  miles  W.  from  Jerusalem,  igf. 
describes  Jesus  as  a  prophet  who  His  friends  hoped 
(till  the  hope  was  shattered  by  His  death)  might  prove 
to  bo  the  Messiah.  They  arc  shown  that  Scripture 
foretold  Messiah's  death  ;  it  was  necessary  to  His 
glory.  That  glory  was  apparently  attained  in  the 
moment  of  the  death  (cf.  23.;  21.).  On  arriving  at 
Emmaus,  Jesus,  invited  to  be  a  guest,  becomes  the 
host,  and  then  mysteriously  disappears. — The  reading  of 
Codex  Bez.io  in  34,  where  the  construction  of  the  Gr. 
is  awkward,  makc-.s  the  two  disciples  the  speakers, 
and  suggests  that  the  unnamed  one  was  Peter.  It  is 
remarkable  that  an  appearance  to  Peter  comes  first 
in  Paul's  list  in  1  Cor.  L^ff.  The  story  thus  becomes 
Lk.'s  equivalent  for  Jn.  21,  other  parts  of  which  he  has 
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visod  in  Lk.  5.  But  if  this  lino  of  argument  is  sound, 
we  should  have  expected  "  hath  appeared  to  us  two  " 
in  34.  Loisy  thinks  the  story  reliecta  the  early  con 
nexion  between  the  resurrection  faith  and  the  Euehar- 
istic  breaking  of  bread. 

18.  "  Art  Uiou  a  lono  stranger  in  Jerusalem  not  to 
know  ?  ''  etc.  (Moifatt)  ;  "Art  thou  the  only  pilgrim 
in  Jerusalem  who  does  not  know  ?  "  etc.  (Montefiore). 
— 27.  Moses  and  the  prophets :  a  summary  phrase 
(fuller  in  44)  for  OT. 

XXIV.  36-43.  The  Appearance  at  Jerusalem. — Lk. 
only,  but  rf.  Jn.  20 19-2 3,  which  is  perhaps  responsible 
for  the  insertion  of  366  and  40,  which  arc  omitted  by 
early  and  good  authorities.  The  supposition  of  a 
spirit  (37)  accords  with  the  popular  notion — perhaps 
fostered  by  opponents  of  the  resurrection— that  a 
dead  man's  flimsy  shade  might  occasionally  Hit  out 
of  Hades  and  show  itself  on  earth.  The  succeeding 
verges  therefore  emphasise  the  corporeality  of  Jesus  ; 
He  has  flesh  and  even  eats.  So  in  Jn.  2625-27,  and 
perhaps  21 13.  Some  inferior  MSS.  add  honey  to  the 
fish.  The  whole  conception  is  at  variance  with  Paul's 
idea  of  the  resurrection-body  (1  Cor.  1537,44,50. 
2  COT.  ~>i). 

XXIV.  44-59.  The  Last  Words  and  the  Ascension.— 
Jesus  reminds  His  disciples  how  He  had  told  them  that 
Scripture  predictions  about  Him  must  be  fulfilled. 
Ho  goes  over  the  ground  again  (with  45  cf.  27),  and 
adds  that  the  gospel  of  repentance  and  forgiveness 
in  His  name  should  be  preached  everywhere.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  instruction  to  preach  is  regarded 
as  contained  in  the  OT  Scriptures.  Syr.  Sin.  has 
"  in  my  name,"  and  perhaps  wo  should  take  the  Gr. 
infinitive  ('"  should  bo  preached  ")  as  an  imperative. 

44.  the  psalms :  the  third  division  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  including  other  writings  than  the  Psalter, 
though  this  was  particularly  rich  in  Messianic  pro 
phecy. — 48.  tlvjse  things :  the  death  ami  resurrection 
foretold  in  Scripture. — 49.  Lk.  here  points  forward 
to  Ac.  1.  He  has  a  different  tradition  from  the  Galilean 
one  of  Mk.  (and  Mt.) ;  the  disciples  are  to  remain  in 
Jerusalem,  to  receive  the  power  from  heaven  (Jl. 
228). — 50f.  Jesus  takes  the  disciples  to  Bethany,  and 
while  giving  them  a  benediction  is  parted  from  them. 
The  words  "and  was  carried  up  into  heaven"  an; 
omitted  in  eorno  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  have  probably 


crept  in  from  Ac.  lof.  Note  that  in  Lk.  everything, 
including  this  final  departure,  seems  to  have  happened 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Resurrection — contrast  tho 
forty  days  of  Ac.  13.  The  harmonists  insert  tho 
Galilean  appearances  recorded  in  Mt.  28  and  Jn.  "11 
between  43  and  44.—- 53,  The  disciples  on  their  return 
spend  practically  all  their  time  in  the  Temple. 

[Since  the  above  commentary  and  that  on  Acts  were 
printed,  the  criticism  of  the  Lucan  writ  ings  has  passed 
into  a  new  stage  with  the  publication  (in  1918)  of 
Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey's  important  work,  The  Composition 
and  Date  of  Acts.  The  author  had  already  in  a;i  article. 
"  The  Translations  made  from  the  Original  Aramaic 
Gospels  "  (Sturlies  in  the  History  of  Religion  Presented 
to  Crawford  Howdl  Toy.  1912).  argued  that  the  com 
piler  of  the  Third  Gospel  s,nd  Acts  was  an  accomplished 
translator  of  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  later  essay  is  the  theory,  sup 
ported  by  weighty  arguments,  that  Ac.  li— 1035  is  a 
very  close  rendering  of  an  Aramaic  document,  so 
scrupulously  faithful  that  even  what  tho  translator 
knew  to  be  inaccuracies  were  preserved.  This  Aramaic 
document  was  written  either  late  in  A.D.  49  or  early 
in  50.  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul, collected  material 
f'H-  the  Third  Gospel  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
T-cesarea  (A.D.  59—61),  and  wrote  the  Gospel  before  01. 
probably  in  00.  At  that  time  he  had  no  thought  of 
writing  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  idea  of  writing 
t  liis  sequel  to  his  Gospel  was  probably  first  suggested 
to  him  when  the  Aramaic  document  came  into  his 
hands,  possibly  in  Palestine,  but  more  probably  after 
his  arrival  in  Rome  in  62.  This  lie  translated  into 
Greek,  and  added  Ac.  1036-2831.  The  complete  book 
was  probably  issued  in  A.D.  64.  Unlike  the  Third 
Gospel,  it  ''was  not  a  work  of  research,  nor  even  of 
any  considerable  labour.  It  was  merely  the  translation 
of  a  single  document — a  lucky  find — supplemented  by 
a  very  brief  outline  of  Paul's  missionary  labours, 
enlivened  by  miscellaneous  personal  reminiscences." 
The  whole  work  is  uniform  in  style,  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  li— lf>35  was  written  in  translation  Greek. 
The  author  is  not.  to  be  distinguished  from  the  writer 
of  the  Wc-sections,  and  little  value  attaches  to  the 
attempt  to  find  "sources"  behind  either  half  of  Acts. 
—A.  S.  P.J 
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Relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — The  differences 
between  the  Fourth  and  the  other  Gospels  are  too 
obvious  to  need  emphasis.  From  the  second  century 
onwards,  they  have  constituted  a  difficult  problem. 
The  answer  of  Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  that 
the  "  Spiritual  "  Gospel  was  written  later,  when  the 
"  bodily  "  events  had  been  recorded  in  the  first  throe, 
still  holds  the  field.  Details  must  bo  dealt  with,  so 
far  as  space  permits,  in  the  notes,  but  the  chief  lines 
of  difference  may  be  conveniently  summarised  hero. 

(a)  Subject-matter. — With  the  "exceptions  of  119-34 
(the  Baptist),  £13-16  (Temple  cleansing),  perhaps 
446-54  (healing  of  nobleman's  son),  12i-8  (anointing), 
12i2--i6  (triumphal  entry)  and  the  history  of  the 
Passion  and  (?)  Resurrection,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
breaks  altogether  new  ground.  In  the  common 
sections  it  is  claimed  that  it  shows  literary  dependence 
on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  author  certainly 
assumes  that  his  readers  know  their  contents.  But  ho 
has  other  independent  sources  of  information. 

(6)  Duration  of  the  Ministry. — The  old  contrast  of  a 
synoptic  account  of  one  year's  ministry  (the  "  accept 
able  year  of  the  Lord  ")  and  a  ministry  of  3£  years 
(in  Jn.),  needs  serious  modification.  Mk.  suggests  a 
ministry  ending  \rith  a  Passover,  in  which  the  period 
of  ripe  corn  occurred,  not  at  the  beginning,  i.e.  & 
ministry  of  more  than  one  year.  Jn.,  even  if  tho 
reference  to  a  Passover  in  64  is  part  of  the  original 
text,  need  not  imply  a  ministry  of  much  more  than  two 
years  (p.  653).  Jn.  does,  however,  leave  the  impression 
of  a  longer  ministry  than  the  Syiioptists  suggest. 

(c)  Scene  of  Ministry. — In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  this 
is  Galilee,1  with  one  first  and  final  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
at  the  Passover,  when  He  was  crucified.     In  Jn.  the 
scene  passes  backwards  and  forwards  between  Jeru 
salem  and  Galileo,  the  former  being  the  scene  of  His 
most  important  work.     The  exact  order  of  events  and 
number  of  visits  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  depends  on 
the  question  whether  the  gospel,  as  we  have  it,  repre 
sents  the  original  arrangement  of  the  matter  out  of 
which  it  has  grown.     But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
prominence  of  work  in  the  south.      The  cleansing  of 
the  Temple  is  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  earliest 
publics  visit  to  Jerusalem,  its  natural  place  if  more 
than  one  visit  occurred. 

(d)  Method  and  Content  of  Christ's  Teaching. — The 
method  of  the  Synoptic  teaching,  by  parable,  and  the 
subject,  the  Kingdom,  have  almost  disappeared.    Their 
place  is  taken  by  discourses  and  controversies,  mainly 
on    Christ's  claims    and  relation  to    God.     His    pro- 
existence  and  unique  "  Sonship  "  are  assumed.     And 
what  the  Synoptir.ts  represent  as  uttered  only  occa 
sionally,  in  moments  of  exceptional  exaltation,  here 
becomes  normal.     The  "  Similitudes  "  of  Enoch  show 
that  pro  -  existence  eonld   naturally  be  attributed  to 
One  who  was  thought  of  as  Messiah.     But  the  question 
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of  the  Messiah-ship  is  differently  treated.  In  the  Synop- 
tists  Jesus  publicly  claims  the  title  oniy  at  the  end, 
and  it  can  be  plausibly  maintained  that  the  disciples 
recognise  Him  as  such  only  late  in  tho  ministry,  recog 
nition  being  at  first  confined  to  demoniacs.  In  Jn.  the 
Baptist,  tho  earliest  disciples,  and  others  all  recognise 
the  MessiahsJwp  from  the  beginning.  Tho  difference 
is  clear  and  marked  even  if  a  solution  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  His  conception  of  the  office  directly 
contradicted  the  ideas  of  popular  Messianisrn.  so  that 
those  who  hailed  Him  as  Messiah  at  first  may  have 
been  "  offended  "  when  He  consistently  refused  to  do 
what  they  expected  from  Messiah,  as  they  conceived 
His  nature  and  office.  [Miracles  are  not  simply  actions 
dictated  by  mercy  and  lovingkindness  towards  a 
sorrow-stricken  humanity,  but  are  signs  of  over 
whelming  significance,  designed  to  reveal  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Son. — A.  J.  G.] 

(e)  Date  of  the  Crucifixion.— While  the  Synoptists 
clearly  assume  that  Christ  ate  the  last  Paschal  meal 
with  His  disciples,  and  died  on  the  loth  of  Nisan,  "  the 
great  day  of  the  Feast,"  Jn.  equally  clearly  places 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  14th,  the  Jews  having  not  yet 
"eaten  the  Passover"  when  they  appeared  before  Pilate. 
Here  there  is  perhaps  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion 
that  Jn.  has  preserved  a  truer  tradition  (pp.  653,  758). 

These  and  other  differences  have  led  many  to  deny 
any  historical  value  to  the  Johannine  account  of  the 
ministry.  But  while  it  is  clear  that  the  element  of 
interpretation,  not  absent  from  the  earlier  gospels,  is 
here  predominant,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
the  contents  of  tho  go.spel  can  bo  explained  as  the 
attempt  of  tho  author,  by  the  aid  of  symbolism, 
allegory,  and  typology,  to  read  into  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  he  knew  only  from  the  Synoptists,  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  its  significance  for  men.  The  later  element,  which 
could  not  have  been  so  prevalent  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  is  clear.  But  another  clement  of  trust 
worthy  detail,  which  does  not  obviously  help  forward 
the  writer's  own  object  and  views,  is  equally  clear. 
If  there  is  interpretation  there  is  history  as  well,  and 
the  history  is  not  derived  from  the  Synoptic  accounts. 
It  is  often  needed  to  explain  them. 

Authorship. — The  differences  already  mentioned,  and 
the  undoubted  presence  of  a  later  element  in  tho 
Fourth  Gospel,  have  led  the  majority  of  students  to 
deny  the  possibility  that  John,  the  son  of  Zebcdee,  can 
bo  the  author.  While  this  is  an  over-statement  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  traditional  view  must  bo 
clearly  recognised,  and  even  conservative  critics  are 
now  generally  inclined  to  find  the  author  in  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle. 

The  external  evidence  is  usually  admitted  to  bo  in 
decisive.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century  the  view  that  the  apostle  John  was  the  author 
was  held  by  all  Christians  except  the  "  Alogi,"  who 
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must  probably  bo  connected  with  Caiua  tho  Roman 
Presbyter,  Irenceus  (Gauland  Asia),  Clement  (Alex- 
andria),  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (?  Rome),  Poly- 
crates  (Ephesus)  give  clear  positive  evidence  of  the 
general  opinion,  ami  negative  evidence  that  it  was  not 
a  growth  of  yesterday.  Their  writings,  however,  show 
the  extent  of  legendary  accretion  at  that  time,  and 
the  possibility  of  confusion  as  to  tho  heroes  of  tho 
earlier  generations.  Tho  fact  that  Justin  in  tho 
middle  of  the  century  attributed  the  Apocalyp.se  to  tho 
apostle  John,  shows  that  in  his  time  the  tradition 
of  his  connexion  with  Asia  was  well  established.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Justin  know  and  used  tho 
gospel ;  he  clearly  did  not  use  it  as  freely  as  the 
Synoptists,  and  his  vows  on  its  authorship  are  not 
known.  Traces  of  the  gospel,  or  at  least  of  teaching 
similar  to  its  content,  are  found  in  Ignatius ;  and 
Polyoarp  certainly  knew  1  Jn.  Papias  probably  knew 
and  valued  the  gospel ;  perhaps  the  Elder,  whom  he 
quotes,  measured  the  shortcomings  of  the  Marcan 
gospel  by  its  standard.  But  the  fragment  of  hio 
Introduction  indicates  that  at  the  time  when  ho  was 
collecting  inaterial  for  his  book  (?  90-100).  John  the 
Apostle  was  dead,  like  the  other  disciples  of  whom  lie 
speaks  in  the  past  tenso,  and  in  contrast  with  tho 
survivors  of  the  ministry,  Aristiou,  and  the  Elder 
John,  of  whom  he  uses  the  present.  Wo  must  also 
reckon  with  tho  probability  that  in  his  book  tho 
statement  occurred  that  John  tho  son  of  Zebedee,  as  well 
as  his  brother,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
which  then;  is  also  some  evidence  in  early  Martyrologies 
and  elsewhere  (pp.  (i!>4,  70-1,  Ac.  12.:*).  This,  if  true, 
docs  not  exclude  the  visit  of  the  apostle  to  Ephesus  ; 
but  it  would  disprove;  the  traditional  story  of  his  long 
residence  and  peaceful  death  there.  The  sllenco  01 
all  early  writers  (Clement,  Polycarp,  Ignatius)  as  to 
the  apostle's  residence  in  Asia  is  suspicious.  That  cf 
Ignatius  alone  is  of  serious  weight.  On  tho  whole  it 
may  bo  said  that  external  evidence  points  to  the  pro 
bability  that  the  apostle  visited  Ephosus,  but  that 
thero  has  been  confusion  between  him  and  another 
John,  perhaps  his  disciple,  who  lived  there  till  Trajan's 
reign.  It  also  points  to  some  connexion  between  the 
apostle  and  the  gospel. 

Internal  evidence  affords  material  for  more  decisive 
judgment,  even  if  here  suspension  of  judgment  must 
bo  tho  last  word  at  present.  Since  Bretschneider  (in 
1820)  maintained  the  thesis  that  the  gospel  could  not 
have  been  written  (i)  by  tho  apostle  John,  (ii)  by  an 
intimate  disciple,  (iii)  by  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  (iv)  by  a 
Jew  at  all,  and  conservative  critics  accepted  tho 
challenge  and  tried  to  prove  these  propositions  in  tho 
reverse  order,  the  feud  has  been  well  fought  out  and 
some  results  at  least  obtained,  it  is  generally  ad 
mitted  that  tho  author  must  have  been  a  Jew  and 
that  he  may  have  been  a  Jew  of  Palestine ;  his  know 
ledge  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  is  granted,  and  he  is 
accpiitted  of  gross  geographical  ignorance  with  refer 
ence  to  any  part  of  Palestine.  His  knowledge  of 
Jewish  customs  and  Jewish  controversies  is  also 
admitted,  though  in  a  sense  which  admits  of  opposite 
conclusions.  There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to 
allow  that  at  least  he  drew  on  trustworthy  sources  of 
information  independent  of  the  Synoptists,  and  in  some 
cases  superior  to  them.  Many  details,  probable  in 
themselves,  which  are  not  easily  explained  as  due  to 
invention,  or  even  modification,  in  tho  interest  of  the 
author's  views,  point  to  such  sources  resting  finally 
on  tho  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  At  the  samo 
time,  the  later  elements  of  this  gospel,  its  silence  aa 
to  much  of  tho  best  authenticated  gospel  history,  its 


scant  record  of  the  work  cf  ministry  in  Galileo, 
its  transformation  of  the  style  and  content  ol  the 
Lord's  teaching  in  the  light  of  later  reflection  and 
experience,  the  imperceptible  transition  from  speech 
to  comment  till  tho  original  speakers  disappear,  tho 
extent  to  which  ail  speakers  use  the  language,  and 
reflect  the  ideas,  of  the  evangelist,  are  now  more  fully 
recognised.  Tiie  difficulty  of  attributing  the  gospel 
as  it  stands  to  an  eye-witness  of  the  ministry  or  an 
intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Lord  is  clearly 
seen.  Tho  theory  which  comes  nearest  to  satisfying 
all  the  conditions  is  that  which  attributes  tho  gospel 
in  its  present  form  to  tho  disciple  of  an  eye-witness. 
To  find  tha  eye-witness  in  the  Beloved  Disciple,  who  ia 
probably  tho  younger  son  of  Zcbedce,  and  the  actual 
author  of  the  gospel  in  a  disciple  of  his,  who  carried 
on  his  master's  work  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  identity  of  name,  was  in  tradition 
confused  with  his  master,  is  the  best  answer  we  can 
at  present  give  to  a  question  on  which  the  evidence 
does  not  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  (2124*)  But 
where  much  is  obscure,  one  thing  is  certain.  The 
historian  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  gospel  in  his 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  earthly  lifo 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Tho  gospels,  not  tho 
Marcan  gospel  alone,  are  his  sources  of  information. 

Date  and  Place. — Hero  it  is  possible  to  speak  with 
(.Treat  er  confidence.  Most  scholars  are  agreed  that  tho 
gospel  cannot  have  been  written  before  A.D.  90  or 
much  after  1 10,  though  some  would  assign  a  later  date 
to  tho  appendix.  The  book  must  havo  been  in  exist 
ence  in  the  time  of  Polycarp  and  Papias,  and  was 
probably  well  known  to  elders  quoted  by  Papias.  And 
tho  tradition  which  connects  it  with  Ephesus,  or  at 
least  with  Asia,  has  everything  in  its  favour.  It  musfc 
emanate  from  some  such  centre  of  learning  where 
Jewish  and  Hellenic  thought  met.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  earliest  traces  of  its  existence  are  connected 
with  Asia.  The  school  of  Christian  thought  which, 
produced  the  Apocalypse,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  tho 
Johannine  Epistles  had  its  home  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
group  of  books  is  best  described  as  "  the  Ephesian 
Canonical  writings."'  Few  will  dispute  tho  accuracy  of 
Professor  Gardner's  title,  "  The  Ephesian  Gospel." 
The  centre  of  Christian  lifo  and  activity  which  first 
p;tss"d  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  was  again  trans 
ferred  at  a  later  date,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  to 
Ephesus. 

Theology. — The  theology  of  the  gospel  is  dominated 
by  tho  author's  personal  experience  of  the  Christ.  In 
the  Jesus  of  the  ministry,  or  in  the  work  of  the  ascended 
and  glorified  Christ,  he  has  found  the  complete  revela 
tion  of  God.  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  who  fulfilled,  and 
wiiJ  fulfil,  tho  hopes  of  His  nation,  as  He  rightly  inter 
preted  thorn,  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  popular 
Messianism  of  the  time.  In  doing  this  He  showed 
himself  to  be  Messiah  and  far  more,  one  who  stood  in 
unique  relationship  to  God,  which  could  only  be  de 
scribed  by  the  title  "  the  Son."  This  term  emphasiz.es 
tho  leading  thoughts  in  tho  author's  Christology ;  tho 
Son  is  the  complete  revelation  of  the  Father,  whose 
nature  Ho  shares,  and  of  whose  powers  He  is  the  sole 
heir,  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  He  is  in  absolute 
dependence  on  the  Father.  ''  I  and  my  Father  are 
one,"  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  I  work,"  "  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  save  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do."  As  Son. 
Ho  knows  tho  Father.  As  God  Ho  can  speak  for  God, 
As  wholly  dependent  on  the  Father,  and  wholly 
obedient  to  His  will,  His  message  is  true. 

The  thought  of  "  Son  "  leads  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
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author's  most  important  contribution  to  theology 
proper,  expressed  in  the  words  "  The  Word  was  with 
God."  In  Philo  the  "  Word  "  (Logos)  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  power  or  activity  of  God,  at  other  times 
language  is  used  which  more  definitely  implies  personi 
fication.  In  John  the_jDerspnification_is  definite_  and. 
crnnpiote.  In  his  conception  "of  Deity  It  is"  clear  that 
the  Godhead  contains  within  itself  such  distinctions  as 
make  possible  within  the  Godhead  itself  the  exercise  of 
what  corresponds  to  the  highest  activities  in  man,  of 
intercourse,  relationship,  love.  In  the  same  way  the 
personification  of  the  .Spirit,  begun  in  the  OT  and 
carried  further  in  Paul,  though  in  2  Cor.  817  he  seems  to 
identify  the  "  Lord  "'  and  the  "  Spirit,"  is  still  more 
definite  in  this  gospel.  But  here  too  a  possible,  and  not 
improbable,  interpretation  of  the  relevant  passages  in 
Jn.  14-16  identifies  the  "  coming  "  of  the  Christ  with 
the  coming  of  tho  Spirit, 

•  The  Word  became  flesh,  or  in  the  language  which 
seems  to  reproduce  the  author's  own  natural  forms  of 
thought,  Messiah  was  sent,  the  Son  was  given,  to 
reveal  to  "men  the  Divine  Life,,  Light,  Truth,  amlTove. 
By  learning  of  these  from  One  who"  could  speak 'Tor 
God  and  to  men  of  what  He  knew  as  Son  in  the 
language  which  by  taking  flesh  He  had  made  His  own 
as  well  as  theirs,  men  can  have  "  life,  in  His  Name." 

The  teaching  of  the  gospel  centres  round  a  few  simple 
terms,  such  as  Life,  Light,  Truth,  Spirit.  Taught  by 
the  life  and  words  of  Jesus,  the  author  has  learned 
that  these  are  attributes  or  qualities  of  God.  As  in 
all  Hebrew  thought,  God  is  the  Living  One.  He  is 
the  final  source  of  all  life,  and  Kin  "Word  "  is  the 
source  of  the  Life  of  Creation.  "  That  which  was 
made  was  life  in  Him."  And  in  men  this  "  life  " 
takes  tho  higher  form  of  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
"  The  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

"  Life  "  is  tho  leading  thought  of  this  gospel,  which 
was  written,  as  tho  author  teJJs  us,  "  that  ye  might  have 
life  in  his  name"  (cf.  I  Jn,  lif.*).  To  a  great  extent 
it  talos  tho  place  of  the  Synoptic  teaching  on  the 
Kingdom."  And  whereas  in  them  "  life  "  is  merely 
a  future  hope,  here  it  is  already  a  present  possession, 
though  in  its  fullness  it  is  still  future.  Those  who 
believe  are  reborn  into  this  higher  life,  which  is  de 
scribed  by  the  evangelist  as  eternal,  i.e.  spiritual,  belong 
ing  to  "the  age,"  and  which  makes  them  "children 
of  God,"  from  whom  they  derive  this  life,  as  their 
physical  life  from  their  earthly  parents.  It  is  God's 
gift,  but  men  ean  make  it  their  own  by  gradually  be 
coming  better  acquainted  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
(173  ;  cf.  OT  nso  of  "  know,"  Hos.  63),  whom  He  sent 
to  reveal  His  nature  to  them.  Death  is  tho  opposite 
of  this  life,  and  he  who  has  the  life  has  passed  from 
death  into  life,  for  him  there  is  no  coming  into  judg 
ment.  (On  judgment  in  Jn.  see  817-21*.) 

"  Light  "  generally  bears  an  ethical  sense.  In  the 
Prologue  the  light  and  darkness  of  Gen.  1  are  so 
interpreted.  Tho  light  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is 
in  all  ages  combating  the  darkness  of  error  and  sin. 
The  Logos  as  light  was  always  coming  into  the  world! 
Whenever  Eo  was  in  it  He  was  its  "light.  He  gives 
men  light,  and  is  the  light  He  gives.  If  men  walk  in 
it  they  will  not  stumble.  In  this  description  of  Christ 
as  light  the  dominant  idea  is  that  of  moral  purity  and 
perfection,  in  virtue  of  which  He  guides  His  own,  and 
enables  men  to  regulate  their  conduct,  their  "  works," 
wholly  in  accordance  with  tho  Will  of  God. 

Truth  in  this  gospel  in  some  ways  corresponds  to 
what  we  should  call  "  reality."  That  is  "  true  "  which 
completely  corresponds  to  the  highest  conception  that 
can  be  formed  of  the  thing.  All  sensible  thino-s  r.ru 
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feeble  reflections  of  the  super-sensible  realities  which 
exist  in  heaven,  the  sphere  of  real  being.  So  Christ 
not  only  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  which  Pilate 
is  ignorant,  but  w  tho  truth.  In  Him  consist  tho 
realities  of  which  the  things  in  tho  "  world  "  are  im 
perfect  copies.  By  union  "with  Him  men  can  share 
in  tho  "  truth,"  tho  "  highest  "  in  every  sphere,  not 
merely  in  the  intellectual.  Truth  is  not  only  thought 
and  told,  it  is  "  done,"  by  those  who  are  of  it,  in  virtue 
of  their  re-birth  into  the'  higher  spiritual  life. 
^  Johanninc  theology  culminates  in  the  statement 
that  "  God  is  love."  It  occurs  in  the  First  Epistlo 
only,  but  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  leads  up  to  it. 
Divine  love  has  its  object  within  the  Deity  itself. 
"  Tho  Father  loveth  the  Son  and  sheweth  him  all  things 
that  himself  doeth  "  (020).  God's  love  to  the  world  is 
shown  in  tho  "  gift  "  of  the  Son  as  the  source  of  "  life." 
It  is  revealed  to  men  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Christ, 
who  "  having  loved  his  own,  loved  them  utterly  "  (13i), 
and  in  His  death,  which  is  not  only  for  tho  nation  but 
to  gather  into  one  tho  children  of  God  dispersed 
throughout  the  world  (1152). 

"  God  is  spirit  "  (not  a  spirit  as  AV)  is  one  of  the 
great  sayings  of  the  gospel.     His  nature  is  spiritual, 
aj  opposed  to  the  earthly,  material  nature  of  created 
things  and  of  men.     The  writer  is  always  contrasting 
the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 
And  the  spirit  is  the  source  of  life,     lie  does  not  discuss 
the  relation  of  tho  Spirit  to  tho  Logos.     When  the 
Logos  has  taken  flesh,  become  man,  and  subject  to  his 
i imitations,  the  Spirit  ia  tho  source  of  His  power  arid 
Me.     To   Him   it  is   given   without   measure,   and   it 
abides  in  Him.     But  the  writer's  special  teaching  on 
this  subject  is  his  representation  of  the  Spirit  as°  the 
peculiar  possession  and  inspiring  force  of  the  Christian 
society.     He  is  the  "  other  paraclete  "  whom  Christ 
sends  to  carry  on  His  work  in  tho  disciples,  after  His 
own  departure.     In  this  sense  "  there  wa-s  no  spirit  " 
(739)  till  Jesus  was  glorified.     In  what  he  says  in  this 
connexion  the  writer  is  probably  interpreting  genuine 
sayings  of  Jesus,  which  have  their  parallels  in  Synoptic 
thought,  in  the  light  of  tho  experiences  of  the  Christian 
Church   from    Pentecost    onwards.     In    his    view   tho 
Spirit's  work  of  enlightening  and  empowering  began 
on  Easter  Day,  when  the  Risen  Lord  breathed  on  His 
disciples  and  said,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit"  (2022) 
TiV3  Prologue.— The  object  of  the  prologue  (Ii-i8) 
is   to  assure  those  who  were  interested  in  Jewish  and 
Greek  philosophical  speculation  that  the  Christ,  the  Son 
pi  God,  whom  Christians  worship,  is  all  that  philosophy 
had  claimed  for  tho  Logos  ;    and  more,  inasmuch  as 
the  Word  become  flesh  could  really  give  to  men  a 
complete  and  intelligible  revelation  of  God.     The  author 
uses  a  term  well  known  (tho  Word,  or  Logos)  to  those 
to  whom  he  would  speak,  and  ho  claims  "that  if  they 
will  learn,  as  he  himself  had  learned,  from  what  Jesus 
did  and  said  on  earth,  rightly  interpreted,  they  will  find 
in  Him  the  full  revelation  of  God,  His  being,  and  His 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  men,  so  far  as  men  can 
grasp  thorn,  which  Greek  and  other  thinkers  had  tried 
to  express  in  their  speculations  about  the  Logos. 

^  While  the  terminology  shows  clearly  the  influence 
of  Greek  and  especially  Alexandrian  thought,  with 
close  parallels  to  the  language  of  Philo,  the  writer's 
own  thought  is  dominated  by  the  OT.  The  Word  is 
the  medium  by  which  God  becomes  known  to  men,  as  a 
man's  thought  is  expressed  and  made  known  by  his 
speech.  In  Hebrew  thought  about  God's  relation  to 
the  world  tho  word  of  active  command,  rather  than  the 
reason  which  plans  and  purposes,  is  prominent.  In 
the  beginning  He  spake,  and  it  came  to  bo.  In  poetry 
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His  word  is  personified  (cf.  Pas.  33d,  10720,  147 15, 
Is.  55iof.).  A  similar  process  is  seen  in  respect  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  lz,  la.  llz)  and  perhaps  of  Hit: 
glory  (Ex.  24i6,  8822).  The  chief  progress  in  this 
direction  is  the  personification  of  Wisdom  in  the 
Sapiential  Books,  largely  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
thought  (cf.  R.  Harris,  Tlie  Origin  of  the  Prologue  to  St. 
Johns  Gospd}.  The  need  of  reconciling  the  doctrine  of 
the  transcendence  of  God  with  belief  in  His  activity  in 
the  world  led  in  popular  thought  to  the  development  of 
a  doctrine  of  angels,  in  more  philosophical  specula 
tion  to  the  personification  of  His  qualities  and  attri 
butes.  Pr.  822-30*,  10;  Ecclus.  11-10,14-20,411-19, 
1420-15io,  24,  and  53 .13 -28  ;  Bar.  014-38  ;  Enoch  42 
if.,  84s.  and  Wisd.  7-9  arc  passages  which  should 
bo  studied  in  this  connexion.  The  tendency  of  the 
Targums  to  ascribe  to  the  Mcmra  or  Word  all  actions 
attributed  in  the  OT  to  God  are  on  tho  same  linos, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  date  makes  their  evidence  un 
reliable.  It  is  in"  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian 
Hellenist  Philo,  whoso  bent  is  religious  rather  than 
philosophical,  that  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
originated  by  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  and  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  St>io>  assumes  a  form  eiosely 
rolatod  to  that  in  which  it  appears  \r,  tl;-.-  i'miog;;-.;. 
In  Philo  the  Word  is  lii>:  sum  of  all  the  Divine  activitic-: 
in  the  world.  His  function  is  to  "  mediate  the  c: •• 
activity  of  God  "  (Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  152). 
Through  the  Logos  G^-d  is  revealed,  :>:ui  man  can  attain. 
the  higher  life,  so  that  the  Legos  is  the  agent  not  only 
in  creation  but  also  in  salvation.  But  Philo's  Logos, 
though  described  as  "  second  God  "  and  "  firstborn 
son  "  is  not  consistently  personified,  and  the  idea  thai; 
He  could  "  become  ilesh  "  is  alien  to  his  system.  Other 
analogies  to  Johannine  thought  are  to  be  found  in 
Greek  and  Egyptian  oone.ept-ions  of  Hermes  »->  \V'U\i, 
Messenger,  Saviour,  ai;d  in  the  language  and  ideas  of 
tiio  .Mystery  religions.  But  uncertainty  ;\s  to  daio 
makes  it  diiiicait  to  determine  their  relaiijn  to  the 
Fourth  Gosp  1. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Westcott,  Forbes 
(IK),  Clark  (W.NT),  r.I'Clvmout  (Cent.B),  W.  F.  Mouiton 
and  W.  Million,  Reynolds  (PCI),  Plummer  (OB) ;  (b) 
Plummer  (CGT),  Dods  (EGrl\  Alford,  Westcott; 
(c)  *Godet,  Loisy,  Calmes,  B.  Weiss  (MVy.),  Hoitmiilloi' 
(SNT),  Holtzmann-Bauer  (HC),  Wellhausen,  Zahn 
(ZK),  Bauer  (UNT);  (d)  Dods  (Exji),  Maclarcn, 
Exposition*  of  Holy  Scripture ;  Peyton,  Memora 
bilia  of  Jesus;  Drummond,  Johnnnine  Thought-;; 
Selbie,  Belief  and  Life.  Other  Literal-ire:  Articles  in 
Dictionaries,  Discussions  in  Histories  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,  Introductions  to  NT1  or  the  Go  -.pels,  Works  on  NT 
Theology;  Abbott,  Jolumniiw  Grammar,  Johannine 
Vocabulary;  Sunday,  The  Criiici&in  of  the  Fouri/i  Gospel; 
Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Hew  IT,] t  ami  Debate  ; 
Drummond,  Character  aitd  Authorship  of  tJ:e  Fourth 
Gospel ;  Lowrie,  The  Doctrine  of  tit.  John ;  Jacksoa, 
The  Fourth  Gospd  and  some  recent  German  Criticism  ; 
Green,  Ephesian  Canonical  Writings ;  E.  F.  Scott,  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  its  Purpose  anil  Theology;  Gardner,  The 
Ephesian  Gospel;  Pureiias,  Johtnmne  Problems  and 
Modern  Needs ;  Schmiedol,  The  Johannine  Writing!} ; 
Lewis,  Disarrangements  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  Stevens, 
Johannine  Theology ;  Garvie,  A'otes  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Exp.,  1914) ;  Robinson,  The  Historical  Char 
acter  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays, 
pp.  251-328 ;  Wrodc,  Character  und  Tendcnz  des 
Johan.-Evang.  ;  Baldensperger,  Der  Prolog  des  IV ten 
Evang.  ;  Senlatber,  Sprache  und  Heimat  des  IV fen 
Evang.  ;  Spitta,  Das  Johan.  Ei;ang.  als  Q-udie  der 
Geschich-te  Jesu ;  B.  Wei;;a,  Da-i  Johan.-Evang,  als 


einheitliches  Werk ;  Wondt,  fJchichien  im  IVten  Evang. ; 
demon,  Eniatefiu-ng  <?••'•?  Joh.- Evang. ;  Overbeck,  Dae 
Jolianneaevangeliuiu :  il.  H.  Strachan,  The  Fourth  Gospd. 

I.  1-18.  The  Prologue:  See  Introduction.  1-5. 
The  Word  in  Relation  to  God  and  Creation.— 
The  references  to  the  language  and  thought  of  Gen.  1 
are  clear.  At  the  time  of  creation,  if  the  phrase  may 
bo  allowed,  tho  Word  "  was,"  eternally  existent,  in 
active  communion  with  God,  and  Divine.  The  truth 
about  the  Logos  shows  that  the  Godhead  has  within 
itself  such  distinctions  as  make  possible  the  exercise, 
within  itself,  of  the  highest  activities  which  correspond 
to  intercourse  sad  communion  among  men.  The 
Logos,  Himself  God.  was  eternally  turned  towards 
God.  He  was  the  agent  of  creation,  apart  from  whom 
nothing  came  into  being.  The  words  "  that  was 
made,"  if  taken  with  3,  are  easy  but  meaningless.  In 
earl}'  times  they  wero  interpreted  as  the  beginning  of  4, 
The  usr.  made  of  tho  passage  by  Gnostics  to  support 
their  theories  of  pairs  of  teons,  and  the  fact  that  it 
seemed  to  place  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  class  of  "  that 
which  was  made,"  may  have  led  to  the  change.  If 
taken  with  4  they  must  mean  either  (a)  Creation  "  was  " 
(i.e.  from  God's  point  of  view,  was  so  regarded  in  the 
eternal  mind)  "  life  in  Him  " — Ho  sustains  the  life  of 
all  that  was  made  through  Him  ;  or  (b)  As  for  that 
which  was  made,  in  it  ->.yas  life  (so  Loisy) ;  for  tho 
construction  cf.  12,  lO^o,  1?24.  But  in  any  case  the 
general  meaning  must  be  that  the  Logos  is  tho  source 
of  lifo  as  Ho  is  the  agent  of  creation.  And  in  men  this 
life  takes  the  higher  form  of  "  light,"  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  of  whieh  also  He  is  the  source.  The 
fight  between  this  light  and  its  opposite,  tho  moral 
darkness  of  evil,  lias  always  been  going  on,  and  the 
light  has  never  been  conquered  (this  and  not  "  under 
stood  "  is  the  probable  meaning  of  the  word.  Cf.  1235 
and  some  authorities  in  617).  Possibly  5  may  refer  to 
the  shining  of  the  true  light  among  Christians  in  the 
author's  own  time. 

6-8.  The  Preparation  for  the  Final  Manifestation.— 
The  way  \\  as  prepared  for  the  final  revelation  by  the 
work  of  John.  The  author  takes  the  opportunity  of 
nsse.iiiig  John's  true  position  as  against  the  extrava 
gant  claims  apparently  made  for  him,  either  by  his 
own  followers,  or  the  jews  ia  general  His  duty  was 
that  of  tho  forerunner  to  herald  the  approach  of  the 
light. 

9-13.  The  Work  of  tho  Light  before  the  Incarnation, 
• — But  in  truth  tho  1'ght,  "  which  lighteth  every  man," 
was  always  coming  into  the  world.  Possibly  9  means 
that  when  John  was  "  witnessing,"  the  true  light  was 
on  tho  point  of  "  coming  "  and  was  actually  in  the 
v.-:;rld,  which  He  had  created,  though  men  knew  Him 
rot.  But  this  interpretation  is  less  natural.  He  was 
always  in  the  world  that  Ho  had  made,  though  it  was 
ignorant  of  its  Maker.  His  coming  was  to  His  own 
possession.  But  "  His  own  "  failed  to  recognise  Him. 
In  speaking  of  this  failure  the  writer  is  thinking  chiefly 
but-  perhaps  not  exclusively  of  Jews.  But  the  failure 
had  its  exceptions.  And  those  who  in  all  nations 
received  Kim,  gained  tho  higher  life  of  the  spirit,  which 
is  entered  upon  by  a  birth  from  God,  with  which 
fleshly  motives  and  physical  descent  have  nothing  to 
do.  The  use  made  by  Gnostics  of  this  verse  to  support 
their  theories  of  the  "  spiritual  seed  "  may  have  led 
to  the  substitution  of  tho  singular  "  who  was  born/' 
which  made  the  words  refer  to  Christ.  The  context 
cleariv  demands  the  plural  "  who  were  born,"  so  that 
the  Words  describe  the  method  of  the  spiritual  rebirth 
of  those  who  "received"  tho  Logos.  [In  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  passage,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to 
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be  said  that  there  is  strong  evidence  for  the  singular 
(Tertullian,  Irenseus,  the  Codex  Vcronensis  of  the  Old 
Latin  V>S,  probably  Methodius,  possibly  Justin  Martyr). 
The  singular  leads  up  well  to  14,  and  the  connexion 
with  what  precedes  is  good,  the  sonship  of  Christians 
rests  on  His  scmship.  In  particular  the  very  emphatic 
threefold  negative  statement  of  13  seems  to  be  directed 
against  some  who  affirmed  the  contrary,  and  such  a 
denial  was  far  more  likely  to  be  of  Christ's  supernatural 
conception  than  of  the  Divine  begetting  of  Christians 
in  the  spiritual  sense.  The  singular  is  found,  however, 
in  no  Gr.  MS.  ;  it  may  have  originated  in  Latin  through 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Latin  relative  pronoun  (qui)  ; 
and  it  may  have  been  introduced  to  affirm  the  super 
natural  conception.  Harnack  has  recently  (July  1915) 
in  a  lengthy  discussion,  Zur  Text-kritik  und  Christologie 
der  Schriften  de-<*  Johannes,  concluded  011  several 
grounds  that  the  plural  cannot  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  passage  referred  originally  to  Iho  virgin  conception. 
But  he  considers  that  this  a1  so  i--,  riot  in  place  in  this 
context.  Ho  thinks  that  the  verse  was  added  in  the 
margin  as  a  comment  on  the  words  "  And  the  Word 
became  flesh  "  at  a  very  early  time  arid  in  the  Johannine 
circle.  It  ran  "  Ho  was  begotten,  etc.,"  the  relative 
pronoun  being  absent  as  in  Codex  D,  the  Vercellonsis 
(Latin),  and  perhaps  in  Tertullian.  When  the  words 
had  been  taken  into  the  text  the  relative  was  inserted 
by  some — A.  S.  P.]  For  the  work  of  the  Logos  among 
men  before  the  Incarnation  cf.  1240  (Isaiah)  and  per 
haps  856  (Abraham).  The  interpretation  which  finds 
in  tiiese  verses  an  anticipated  account  of  the  work  of 
the  Incarnate  Logos,  which  i.i  out  of  place  before  the 
culminating  declaration  of  14,  is  less  natural 

14-18.  The  Full  and  F'nal  Revelation.-  The  work  of 
the  Logos  culminated  in  what  alone  could  give  to 
men  a  complete  and  intelligible)  revelation,  so  far  as 
man  can  grasp  it,  of  the  nature  and  being  of  God.  The 
Divine  Logos,  who,  as  God,  has  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  none  else  can  have,  entered  into  the  life  of  men, 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  so  that 
He  could  speak  to  men  in  their  own  language.  His 
disciples  had  seen  how.  when  He  dwelt  in  the  tent  of 
flesh  (cf.  2  Cor.  5iff.),  as  the  "Shechinah"  appeared 
in  Israel  in  the  "  Tent  "  (Ex.  25sf.),  His  true  character 
and  being  shone  forth,  the  "  glory  "  of  an  only- begotten 
son,  on  whom  the  Father  of  all  had  bestowed  all  that 
He  had  to  give,  full  of  the  attractiveness  that  God's 
favour  gives,  and  of  truth,  so  that  He  could  make  God 
known  to  men.  The  only  natural  explanation  of  14  is 
that  it  refers  to  bodily  and  not  spiritual  vision  (cf.  1  Jn. 
lif.).  It  was  rendered  possible  by  the  Word  becoming 
flesh. 

Once  more  (15)  there  is  an  appeal  to  John's  "  wit 
ness."  He  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice  (cf.  Rom.  927). 
It  is  given  in  words  which  are  practically  a  quotation 
of  30,  where  the  phrase  "  of  whom  I  spake  "  is  a 
natural  reference  to  27.  (Here  the  words  are  awkward, 
hence  the  correction  noted  in  mg.)  "  He  was  before 
me  "  must  imply  belief  in  His  pro-existence.  The 
Book  of  Enoch  shows  that  One  who  was  regarded  aa 
Messiah  would  be  so  thought  of.  The  difficulty  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah.  16  and  even  17!  are  sometimes  attributed 
to  the  Baptist.  But  they  clearly  take  up  the  thought 
of  14.  "  We  saw  and  knew,  for  we  all  received  from 
His  fullness  in  ever-increasing  supply."  The  difference 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  sharply  pointed 
— legal  precepts,  powerless  to  give  life,  imposed  through 
the  agency  of  a  man,  and  the  gift  of  true  life  and  true 
knowledge  brought  into  being  and  implanted  in  men 
by  the  creative  energy  of  "a  greater  than  Moses." 


No  man  has  seen  or  can  tell  of  God.  "  God  only  be 
gotten,"  (mg.)  the  Word  \vho  is  Divine  and  possesses  the 
whole  power  of  God,  with  whom  Ho  lives  in  active 
communion,  has  made  God  known.  The  sense  will 
bo  the  same  if  the  easier,  but  loss  forcible,  reading 
"  the  only-begotten  Son  "  (>:f.  3i6,i,8,  1  Jn.  4g)  is 
adopted. 

I.  19 -27.  The  Baptist's  Witness  about  Himself.— 
Instead  of  recounting  the  work  and  mission  of  the 
Baptist,  as  the  other  gospels,  tho  writer  selects  incidents 
which  show  him  as  the  Witness.  These  incidents  are 
certainly  told  in  terms  which  reflect  later  Christian 
thought.  But  they  contain  much  that  does  not 
obviously  contribute  to  the  writer's  special  purpose, 
and  which  suggests  real  knowledge  or  at  least  trust 
worthy  tradition.  If  several  of  Jesus'  earliest  disciples 
were  followers  of  the  Baptist,  tho  prominence  assigned 
to  his  ministry  in  the  Synoptic  account  receives  a 
natural  explanation.  The  Jews,  the  religious  party 
of  the  nation,  strenuous  for  tho  Law  and  tradition, 
are  anxious  about  the  new  religious  movement,  and 
send  a  commission,  apparently  instigated  by  tho 
Pharisees  (24),  though  consisting  of  (?)  Sadd'ucean 
priests  and  Levites.  John  declares  that  he  is  neither 
Messiah  nor  even  one  of  His  expected  precursors  (Mai. 
45,  Dt.  1815),  and  describes  his  own  position  in  the 
words  of  Is.  403.  To  their  surprise  that  such  an  one 
should  "  baptize  "  lie  answers  that  his  baptism  is  only 
a  purificatory  and  preliminary  rite.  A  greater  than 
ho  is  among  them  though  they  know  Him  not.  Tho 
site  of  this  incident  (Bethany,  according  to  the  truo 
text)  is  unknown.  At  a  comparatively  early  date 
(Origen,  and  the  earliest  Syr.  Version)  the  name 
Bethabara  was  substituted. 

!.  27-3'i.  The  Baptist's  Witness  to  Himself.— The 
baptism  of  Jesus  has  apparently  taken  place.  John 
points  to  Him  ag  the  greater  one  of  whom  he  had 
spoken.  His  own  work  of  baptism,  which  has  not 
been  described  but  i?,  assumed  to  bo  known,  is,  he 
says,  preparatory  to  tho  manifestation  of  Messiah  to 
Israel.  Like  others  John  had  been  ignorant,  till  tho 
sign  of  tho  Spirit  descending  and  abiding  on  Jesus 
had  revealed  to  him  the  true  Baptizor,  who  should  give 
men  tho  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  section  ends 
with  John's  "  witness  "  that  such  an  one  is  the  very 
Son  of  God.  [In  34  there  is  a  variant  reading,  "the 
Elect  of  God  "  instead  of  "  the  Son  of  God."  It  has 
very  strong  early  attestation,  and  is  accepted  by  Blass, 
Nestle,  and  Zahu.  In  the  work  already  mentioned 
on  13,  Harnack  has  adopted  it  and  sought  to  show 
its  importance.  It  is  simply  a  term  for  the  Messiah, 
but  it  forms  an  addition  to  the  contacts  of  tho  Fourth 
Gospel  with  the  Third  (Lk.  935,  2835),  and  it  illustrates 
how  deeply  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  rooted  in  Jewish 
theology,  a  point  which  deserves  emphasis  in  view  of 
tho  present  tendency  to  attribute  to  him  an  un-Jewish 
Hellenism. — A.  S.  P.]  The  full  recognition  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah  by  John  and  others  at  tho  outset  is  a  well-  ' 
known  difficulty.  If  it  is  historical  it  was  tho  act  of 
men  who  saw  in  a  remarkable  man  tho  fulfilment  of 
their  expectations,  but  thought  of  Him  as  one  who 
would  satisfy  their  national  Messianism.  When  they 
found  out  that  He  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort  they 
changed  their  minds,  till  He  had  taught  them  what  to 
look  for  in  the  true  Messiah.  [22-24  and  25-28  may 
be  parallel  narratives  ;  so  also  29-31  and  32-34.  See 
Wellhausen,  Das  Eranqdium  Johannis,  pp.  9,  11. — 
A.  J.  G.] 

29.  The  "  Lamb  of  God  "  has  been  interpreted  with 
reference  (a.)  to  the  Paschal  lamb  (Ex.  12)  with 
which  the  writer,  like  Paul  (1  Cor.  57),  identifies  Jesus, 
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but  which  was  not  a  sin  offering  (see  29) ;  (b)  to  tlio 
lamb  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ;  (c)  to  the 
lamb  of  Is.  53-1  ff.  where  the  connexion  with  sin-bearing 
is  certain.  The  evangelist  has  probably  interpreted, 
and  perhaps  modified,  in  the  light  of  later  Christian 
thought  (cf.  also  Gen.  22)  what  originally  referred  to 
the  destruction,  riot  the  "  bearing,'"  of  sin. 

I.  35-51.  The  Baptist's  Disciples  and  Jesus.— On  the 
morrow   to   two   of   his   disciples   John   beard   similar 
witnass.     The  account  in  its  detail;*  suggests  the  recol 
lections  of  one  to  whom   the    incident  had    been  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.     The  tenth  hour,  four  o'clock, 
if  true  or  traditional,  may  have  suggested  to  the  writer 
"  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.''     He  could  hardly  have 
invented  it   for  that  purpose.     The  unnamed   disciple 
(cf.   40)  is   generally  identified  with    John  the    fj.on   of 
Zebedce.     41  does  nut  really  hint  that  IK;  also  brought 
his  brother  James.     Jesus  reads  the  character  of  Simon, 
and  predicts  that  men  will  find  in  him  the  Rock  man, 
and  will  so  call  him  (cf.  Mk.  3i6  >.     It  is  apparently  1'oter 
who  (43)  wishes  to  return  to  Galilee,  and  "  finds  ''  Philip, 
as  he  himself  had  been  found.      Philip  continues  the 
chain,  and  finds  Nathanael,  generally,  but  not  always 
in  early  times,  identified  with  'Bartholomew,  the  usual 
companion  of  Philip  in  the  Synoptic  lists.     Jesus  reads 
his   character   too,   a    true   Israelite    (Gen.    3228)   with 
none  of  the  guile  of  the  race  of  Jacob,  the  supplanter 
(Gen.  2736).      lie  is  convinced  by  what  seems  to  him 
at   any   rate   superhuman    knowledge   and    makes    his 
confession.     The  Lord's  answer  teaches  that  the  faith 
which  rests  on  signs  and  wonders  must   yield  to  that 
which  realises  the  spiritual  character  of  Messiah's  work 
and    kingdom.     Heaven    will    bo    opened    and    angels 
ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son  of  Man  (Gen.  £812). 

II.  1-12.  The  Marriage  at  Cana.— On  the  third  day 
the  promise  to  Nathanael  of  greater  things  to  follow  is 
fulfilled.     Mod'-rn     exploration     has     suggested     th-.--v 
sites  for  Cana,  all  of  them  near  Nazareth,  and  to  the  N. 
or  NE.  of  that  place  (p.  29).     In  Mk.  63  only  the  sister;; 
are   mentioned    by   the   people   of    Nazareth   as    being 
"  with    us."     Zahn    suggests    that    they    had    married 
and  settled  there,  the  family  having  moved  to  Cana. 
We  may  at  loast  notiao  the  independence  of  the  Synoptic 
narrative  which  the  Tiiention  of  the  place  shows.     Tho 
mother  of  Jesus  calls  His  attention  to  the  failure  of 
wine  at  a  wedding  feast  to  which  He  and  His  disciples 
had  been  invited.     Jesus  answers,  in  terms  in  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  rebuke  or  disrespect l  (cf.  1926), 
that  the  time  has  not  come  for  Him  to  interfere.     He 
has  not  yet  received  the  Father's  intimation,  for  which 
He  always  waits.     His  mother,  clearly  a  "  friend  of 
the  house,"   bids  the  servants  do   His   bidding.     Six 
large  stone  jars  were  standing,  to  be  used  in  purifica 
tion.     Between    them    they    would    hold    more    than 
100  gallons.     These  He  bids  I  Lie  servants  fill  and  draw 
from  them,  or  (if  with    UVstcott  we  press  the  tisual 
meaning  of  the  Gr.  word  used)  from  I  he  well,  and  give 
to  the  '"  ruler  of  the  feast,"  i.e.  to  the  chief  servant  (cf. 
nig,)  who  is  in  charge  of  the  supply  of  food  and  drink. 
He  expresses  his  surprise  in  homely  language,  which 
suggests   popular  tradition   rather   than   the   didactic 
aims  of  the  evangelist.     [The  "sign'    summarises  the 
Galilean  ministry  with  its  brightness  and  cheerfulness  ; 
cf.  Mk.  219-22. — A.  J.  G.]     After  this  the  family  and 
the  disciples  make  a  short  visit  to  Capernaum.     [Pos 
sibly   322-30  originally   stood  between   12   and   13. — 
A.  J.  G.] 

EL  13-22.  The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple.— The  Pass 
over  "  of  the  Jews  "  as  an  author  writing  for  Christians 

1  [Cf.  Nestle  in  BT,  ix.  562,  and  Burkitt  in  JThS.xiii.  594.— 
A.  J.  G.] 


naturally  describes  it  without  special  significance  or 
bias,  was  near.  Jesus,  following  the  custom  of  the 
''  religious  "  party  in  His  nation,  goes  up  with  His 
disciples  (17,  22)  to  keep  the  feast  (cf.  Ex.  23is). 
He  finds  the  Temple  desecrated  by  an  illicit  traffic  in 
animals  for  the  sacrifices,  and  "  sacred  "  shekels  of  the 
heavy  Phoenician  standard  (pp.H6f .),  in  which  alone  the 
Temple  tax  could  be  paid.  The  expulsion  is  described 
with  a  fullness  and  correctness  of  detaii  (notice  especially 
the  driving  out  of  the  cattle  and  (?)  their  attendants, 
the  overturning  of  the  moneychangers'  tables,  and  the 
telling  the  bird-sellers  to  take  away  their  cages)  greater 
than  wo  find  in  the  Synoptic  accounts,  Mt.  coming 
nearest.  The  words  of  the  command  in  16,  as  com 
pared  with  the  quotation  from  Jer.  7n  in  Mk.  11 17, 
favour  the  originality  of  the  Johannine  account,  in 
the  light  of  later  events  the  disciples  saw  in  the  incident 
a  fulfilment  of  Ps.  609.  In  the  remonstrance  which 
follows,  it  is  possible  that  the  author  sees  a  fulfilment 
of  PR.  6996.  Tho  "  Jews,"  the  religious  party  as 
represented  by  their  leaders,  demand  His  authority 
to  act  in  this  manner  (cf.  Mk.  1128).  The  language  of 
iSii  seems  to  reflect  Mk.  811  [but  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
to  the  request  is  different.  Jn.  2ig,  Mk.  812. — A.  J.  G.]. 
As  spoken  to  the  men  of  His  time  the  Lord  s  answer 
can  only  moan,  ''  Go  on  with  your  evil  practices 
here,  which  must  lead  to  the  final  desecration  and 
destruction  of  the  place  as  the  Temple  of  God  ;  and 
w  hen  you  have  completed  your  fatal  work,  I  A\  ill 
raise  shortly  a  now  'Temple,'  in  the  hearts  of  true 
disciples  of  the  kingdom,  where  God  can  dwell" 
(cf.  Jer.  73-14).  It  was  inevitable  that  later  Christian 
reflection  should  see  in  the  words  a  reference  to  His 
crucifixion,  for  which  the  Jews  wore  responsible, 
and  His  resurrection.  The  "  Scripture  "  is  probably 
Ps.  G9g  (rather  than  Ps.  16io),  which  received  its  final 
fulfilment  on  Calvary.  The  forty-six  years  may  refer, 
not  to  Herod's  alterations  (p.  6'09),  begun  iu  20  B.C.  and 
not  finished  till  A.D.  03  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  9),  but  to 
Zerubbabel's  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  begun  in 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus  559,  and  completed  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Darius,  513  (see  Classical  Review,  1894, 
pp.  89ff. ).  If  the  words  which  wore  misrepresented  at 
the  trial  (Mk.  1458)  were  spoken  as  here  recorded,  the 
incident  of  the  fal::e  witnesses  is  naturally  explained, 
especially  if  a  period  of  two  years  or  more  had  inter 
vened. 

II.  23-25.  The  Results  of  the  First  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 
— The  result  of  the  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passover  and  His  work  there  was  that  many  "  believed 
on  his  name,"  i.e.  they  were  convinced  that  He  was  the 
Messiah  and  were  ready  to  follow  Him  as  such,  of 
course  interpreting  tho  title  according  to  their  own 
expectations    and    aspirations.     Jesus,  knowing    their 
thoughts,   refuses   to   trust   Himself   to   them.     Their 
views  are  incompatible  with  His.     Before  He  can  bo 
the  Messiah  of  His  people,  Ho  must  teach  them  the 
true  character  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.     If  this  is 
authentic  history,  it  may  go  some  way  towards  ex 
plaining  the  difference   between  this  gospel  and  tho 
Synoptists   in   respect   of  the   attitude   of  Jesus,   His 
disciples,  and  tho  people,  with  regard  to  tho  question 
of  His  Messiahship. 

III.  1-21.  The    Conversation    with    Nicodemus. — 
Nicodcmus  is  an  example  of  those  to  whom  the  Lord 
could  not  trust  Himself.     The  story  shows  how  Ho 
tried  to  bring  those  whom  His  teaching  had  impressed 
to  a  truer  conception  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.     Here 
as  in  all  the  Johannine  speeches  the  conversation  is 
recorded  in  terms  which  reflect  later  thought,  and  it 
passes   out   into   more   general    thoughts   and   ideas. 


Nicodemus  disappears,  and  before  the  end  the  author 
is  teaching  the  men  of  his  own   time.     We  cannot 
Jistactonly  separate  speech  from  comment.     And  vet 
throughout  the  subjects  and  thoughts  have  naturally 
3\vu  out  of  the  historical  situation.     The  author  is 
simply  developing,  in  the   light  of  later  Jewish 
orsy,  his  views  on  the  necessity  of  Christian 
•:m,    and    the    spiritual    character    of    Christian 
'Junic   expectation.      A  leader  of   the    "  Jewish  " 
party,  favourably  disposed  by  what  he  has  seen  and 
lieard  ot  Jesus'  works  in  the  capital,  conies  to  make 
rthor  inquiries.     What  has  the  now  Rabbi  to  toach 
it  the  kingdom  ?     j  The  "  kingdom  "  is  mentioned 
Lsowhere  in  Jn.  only  in  1836,  "  my  kingdom.'1!     Ho 
not    encouraged.     A    complete  '  chance    of    view 
oinparable    to    nothing    less    than    being    born    over 
am,  is  needed  before  ho  and  his  friends  can  under 
stand    the    true    character    of    the    kingdom.     Nico 
demus   answer  is  not  tne  mere  stupidity 'of  misunder 
standing  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  attribute 
m   this  gospel  to   the  opponents  of  the  Christ.     He 
refuses  to  admit  that  the  religious  leaders  can  need 

KrSf      a    °ht™ge-     Josus   answers    that    John's 

baptism  of  purification  and  the  Messianic  baptism  of 

Ho  bpmt  are  tae  necessary  preparation  for  admission 

^  kingdom.     The  capacity  to  enter  into  the  things 

?f  r  V  PXT    T        >°  °reated  in  a  inan  bv  the  S^nt 
God.     Nioodemus'  surprise  is  rebuked,  'with  special 
emphasis   on   the    '  You."     The  people   perhaps,   but 
not.  the  rulers  is  his  obvious  unspoken  thought      Then 
the  question  '   How  ?  "  is  answered.     Like  the  wind 
.e  wordings  of  God's  Spirit  cannot  be  traced      They 
are   known    by   their  effects.     They  follow   His   will, 
ihe  play  on  two  meanings  of  the  same  word  (pneuma] 
wind'    and      spirit,"  is  possible  in  Or.     It  is  more 
natural  in  Hob.  (rvah)  or  Aram.     To  Nicodemus'  re- 
How  ?"     Jesus    expresses    surprise    that    a 
religious  leader  should  have  failed  to  sec  the  tea  ohm* 
of  Scripture,  and  contrasts  the  consciousness  of  cer- 
ainty    born  ox  experience,  with  w}uch  Ke  and  John 
can   .peak,   tnough  the   "religious"   refuse   to   hear. 
erhaps,  however,  u&  i3  the  author's  comment  on  his 
own  generation.     If  the  "  earthly  "  teaching  about  the 
;°M  °f  no.«Lbl!;fcn  1S  unintelligible,  how  can  the  higher 

Onh  Z''<  £  'V\UTrp°??S  f°r  fch°  ki"gdom  be  grasped  ? 
>nly  the  Son  of  Man  "  (p.  670),  who  is  in  touch  with 
heaven,  can  reveal  them.  Compare  Dt.  30i  2  and  4  Ezr 
4i-i  i,  a  passage  which  offers  several  interesting  parallel 
t?^:  section.  Though  "  Jews  "  reject,  God  ^11  exalt 
His  Messiah  so  that  all  must  seo  and  acknowledge. 
Clearly  the  author  puts  his  own  meaning  on  "  cxalta- 

rliftv',,    ,T     ,W-      ,mU8t   have   had   to    Nicodemus   a 
lifferent  and  simpler  sense.     Iri  what  follows  (16)  the 

an  Jr1  \  7nf  J?°Ugllte  and  thcol°Sy  bec°™  more 
nt  but  the  subject  is  the  natural  sequence  to 
what  has  been  said.  In  popular  Messianic  expecta tion 
Messiah  a  ainet.on  is  to  judge.  The  Lord  loaches  that 
His  primary  work  13  to  save,  not  to  judge.  For  tho*o 
who  accept  Him  the  need  of  judgment  fa  over  For 
those  who  reject,  their  refusal  is  their  sentence.  But 
how  can  Messiah  judge  and  yet  not  come  to  iud^e  ? 
Judgment,  ,.e  separation,  is  the  necessary  result'  of 

.0  corning  of  hght  which  evil  shuns  but  good  men 
welcome.  Judgment  is  a  revelation  of  character,  in- 
evuablo  and  self-working  when  once  the  "Son"  has 

it  the  true  standard  (cf.  Lk.  234f.).  [The  S-nontic 
counterpart  of  Nicodemus  is  the  rich  young  rtder  (Mk? 
»t  ju  e  may  als°  comPare  the  injunctions  to 

turnand  become  as  little  children,"  and  Paul's  doctrine 

he  old  and  the  new  man.     Note  that  the  belief  c^ 

J  much  deeper  than  that  of  £23-25.— A.  J.  G.]   " 
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II      12-36.  The  Last  Appearance  of  the  Baptist  — 

that  the  nation  is  not  ripe  for  Messianic 
teaching   Jesus  falls  back  on  preparatory  work  similar 
that  ot  John,  who  was  continuing  his  work  at  Mnoa 
loar   Saiim.     In    Eusebius'    time    this   was   identified 
with  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria 
not  far  from  Bethshan.     Modern  explorers  favour  a 
place  called    Aynini,  north  of  the  Saiim  near  Nablin 
The   evangelist  notes   that   John's  imprisonment   did 
not  take  place,  as  the  earl'or  gospels  (Mk.   Ii4)  Heom 
to  imply,  before  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  public  work 
A  dispute  arose  between  John's  disciples  and  a  "  Jew  " 
about  purification,  probably  leading  to  a  compariscu 
of    the   cleansing   power   of   the   two    baptisms.     The 
disciples  of  John  are  jealous  for  their  master's  honour 
•dly  an  impossibility  (Wellhausen)  after  the  witness 
Dome  by  him  to  the  superiority  of  Jesus.     The  splendid 
answer  o    self-denial  will  always  appeal  to  me?     The 
succoss  of  Jesus  comes  from  above.     John  reminds  his 
disciples   that   he   himself  has    borne   witness   to    hs 
greater  Follower.     His  own  duty  is  that  of  the  bride 
groom  s  friend.,  to  bring  the  bride  Israel  to  the  bride 
groom.     His  joy  will   bo  full  when  that  is  done      It 
belongs  to   the  necessity  of  God's  plan  that  the  fore 
runner  should  give  way  before  tho  Christ.     The  section 
31-35    has    so    many   points    of   connexion   with   the 
account    01     Nicodemus   that   it   has    boon    plausibly 
supposed  to  have  been  accidentally  transferred  to  its 
present  position  (cf.  £12*).     In  its  present  context  it 
must  be  understood  as  (giving)  the  writer's  reflections 
on  the  Baptist  s  words.     John  could  not  have  spoken 
326  after  26       The  heavenly  character  of   Messiah's 
work  is  contrasted  with  the  earthly  nature  of  John's 
that    comes    from    heaven    speaks    from    certain 
knowledge  though  few  care  to  listen.     John  and  those 
who  accepted  the  Christ  asserted  tho  truth  of  God      For 
God  s  cruth  i?  spoken  bv  God's  Messenger.     He  received 
in  full  tho  gift  of  the  Spirit,  in  contrast  to  the  partial 
inspiration  of  the  men  of  old.     He  has  His  Father's  love 
which  has  given  Him  all.     So  he  that  believes  on  the  Son 
has  tne  higher  hie,  which  the  disobedient  shall  never 
see.     As  with  Nicodemus,  so  here,  the  Baptist  has 
disappeared   and    the    writer   speaks.     But    the   view 
which  sees  in   the   whole   paragraph   nothing   but   a 
ited  to  get  one  more  occasion  for  the  Bap- 
it  s    'witness,  '  and  to  justify  tho  use  of  Christian 
Baptism,  is  an  impossible  explanation  of  its  origin 
lo  invent  a  scene  in  which  Jesus  falls  back  on  the  lower 
Pane  of  the  Baptist's  work  is  not  the  custom  of  tho 
Christian  apologist. 

sjy*  H2'  9hrist  in  Samaria.— 1-26.  Christ  and  tho 
Samaritan  Woman.— Tho  Lord  (for  the  title  cf  623 
112,  ,.020,  2l7;  with  certain  parts  of  Lk.     e.q    186*) 
learned  that  the  Pharisees  are  aware  of  the 
His  baptism,  administered  by  His  disciples 
Galilee,   to  avoid  opposition  which   might 
p   a   premature   crisis.     This    obliged    Him' to 
s    through   Samaria,   unless    He  chose   the    longer 
route  through   Per»a,   often  adopted   by  strict  Jews 
;.°  .a™  defilement.     So  He  comes  to  Sychar,  idonti- 
by   Jerome    with    Shechem    (Nablus),    and    now 
more  usually  with  'Askar  at  the  E.  foot  of  Mt   Ebal 
s  well  (p.  30)  is  on  tho  main  road  from  Judasa  to 
oamana,  close  to  the  foot  of  Gcrissim.     Tired  with  the 
journey,  lie  i ests  at  noon  by  tho  well.     In  the  absence 
01  His  disciples  He  asks  a  Samaritan  woman,   who 
had  come  to  draw  water,  for  a  drink.     [The  point  of 
«  is  that  the  disciples  had  gone  into  the  town,  taking 
,vKii  them  the  rope  and  bucket  carried  on  journeys 

ill      \H.\f  •  Qi.ino.      oi-\    4-l-t  n4-      T^,,,  1  .1     __       i       -i  A          W-,  .  '.'. 


..  n        uce    carre     on    ourneys 

1  alestine,  so  that  Josus  could  not  draw  for  Himself 
as  the  woman  remarked  (n).     Jesus  and  tho  disciples 
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arc  superior  to  Jewish  prejudices,  which  were  not, 
howovor,  so  strict  then  as  they  became  later. — A.  S.  P.] 
She  is  surprised  at  such  a  request  from  a  Jew.  If 
go  is  a  later  gloss  it  is  true  to  fact.  Using  the  meta 
phor  thus  suggested,  Jesus  tries  to  tell  her  of  God's 
gift,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  In  comparison 
with  what  has  gone  before.  It,  is  as  the  living  water 
of  a  spring  compared  to  that  of  a  well  (cf.  Jcr.  2i3). 
She  is  surprised.  Can  He  do  more  for  them  than 
Jacob  who  gave  them  the  well  ?  He  explains  that 
His  gift  will  quench  spiritual  thirst,  and  not  for  a 
time  only  but  once  for  all.  Again  sho  misunder 
stands,  and  He  now  tries  to  arouse  the  feeling  of 
spiritual  need  through  the  sense  of  guilt.  The  gift 
is  only  for  those  who  are  willing  to  share  it.  Ho 
sho  is  bidden  to  summon  her  husband.  This  leads 
to  a  confession.  Allegorists  interpret  the  five  husbands 
as  the  five  senses,  the  books  of  the  Law.  or  the  five 
gods  worshipped  by  the  Samaritans  (2  K.  1724,30^,34). 
Convinced  by  tiiis  proof  of  His  knowledge  that  He  is  n 
prophet,  she  puts  before  Him  her  religious  difficulties,  or 
wishes  to  hear  how  lie  will  deal  with  the  stock  subject 
of  controversy  between  Jews  and  Samaritans.  This 
suggests  a  possible  line  of  teaching  that  sho  tun  under 
stand.  Local  restrictions  are  not  the  3a;;t  v/ord  in  true 
worship.  When  the  Messianic  hour  strikes  they  will 
disappear.  As  to  the  point  at  issue,  Samaritan  worship 
was  ignorant.  God's  salvation  starts  from  Judaism 
for  those  who  read  rightly  the  message  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  true  worship,  which  will  soon  be  possible,  knows  no 
limitations  of  race.  It  is  spiritual,  offered  to  the  Father 
who  is  spirit,  and  who  claims  from  His  children  $. 
worship  based  on  a  true  knowledge  of  His  nature. 
Again  she  fails  to  grasp  His  meaning.  .Messiah,  whom 
Samaritans,  using  at  least  the  Pentateuch,  expected 
as  well  as  Jews,  must  settle  such  questions.  In  reply 
Jesus  announces  that  Ho  is  Messiah.  This  is  in  ac 
ance  with  the  wri'er's  view  that  Jesus  accepted  tho 
title  from  the  first,  though  He  drew  back,  when  he 
discovered  the  real  attitude  of  the  jiul;oa:ia.  In 
Samaria  this  hesitation  was  unnecessary.  The  Synoptic 
incident  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman  suggests  th-;l. 
there  is  some  historical  truth  behind  this  view,  th ->;i '•!; 
as  it  stands  it  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  author's  own 
time. 

IV.  27-38.  The  Return  of  the  Disciples.  —  The 
disciples  return  with  the  food  they  have  bought. 
They  are  surprised  that  Jesus  is  talking  with  a  woman 
(cf.  Pirke  Aboih,  i.  5,  "  Prolong  not  discourse  with  a 
woman  ").  The  woman  returns  to  the  city,  and  her 
report  leads  the  men  to  "  come  and  see."  Meanwhile 
the  disciples  otter  the  food  to  Jesus.  But  His  experi 
ences  have  banished  physical  hunger.  He  explains 
that  His  true  life  is  supported  by  doing  His  Father's 
work.  Signs  of  accomplishment  are  not  wanting.  In 
common  parlance  four  months  separate  seed-time  from 
harvest  (unless  35«  is  to  be  taken  as  a  note  of  time,  in 
which  case  the  event  must  have  happened  in  December 
or  January).  In  the  spiritual  harvest,  which  is  inde 
pendent  of  time,  the  grain  is  already  ripe,  as  they  will 
see  if  thoy  look  at  the  men  coming  from  the  city  to 
Him.  When  fruit  is  gathered  in  to  eternal  life,  sower 
and  reaper  share  a  common  joy.  The  saying,  "  One 
soweth,  another  reapeih,"  which  in  the  earthly  sphere 
voices  the  complaint  of  the  oppressed,  deprived  of  the 
fruit  of  their  toil,  receives  in  the  spiritual  sphere  its 
ideal  fulfilment,  when  all  the  workers  rejoice  that  men 
are  brought  to  eternal  life.  In  the  bread  they  have  just 
bought  the  disciples  have  reaped  the  reward  of  others' 
sowing.  Ijet  them  remember  it  when  it  is  their  turn 
k>  sow. 


IV.  S9-4Q.  Tlw  Witness  ox  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Return  to  GaMiee.  —  The  author  records  the  effect  of 
personal  contact  With  Jesus  on  the  men  who  come 
from  the  city.  The  expression,  "  Saviour  of  the 
World,"  must  come  from  the  author,  who  uses  the 
incident  to  emphasize  tho  readiness  of  non-Jewish 
peoples  to  receive  the  (JhHst,  und  tiio  superiority  of 
faith  which  rests  on  personal  experience.  Jesus,  in 
spite  of  His  succor,  stays  only  two  days.  His  true 
work  is  in  Galilee,  His  own  country,  where  He  is  not 
likely  to  receive  honours  which  at  present  would  bo 
dangerous. 

IV.  46-51.  Tiie  Healing  of  the  Sen  of  tho  King's 
Officer.  —  Tho  narrative  is  plain  and  needs  little  com 
ment.     The  similarity  of  the  story  to  Lit.  Ssff.  (Lk.  Tsff.) 
has  often  been  noticed  since  the  time  of  Ironseus.     Tho 
main  points,  healing  at  a  distance,  the  father's  faith, 
the  healing  "  at  that  hour  "  (cf.  Mt.  813)  aro  the  same. 
And  many  of  the  peculiarities  may   be  designed  to 
bring  out  the  lesson  it,  is  meant  to  teach,  the  superiority 
of  faith  which  boKoves   because   of   "  the   word  "   to 
that  which  rests  on  miracle.     The  mention  of  Cana, 
not  necessary  from  this  point  of  view,  suggests  real 
knowledge.     The    seventh    hour   is   not    incompatible 
with  ''  yesterday."     Jews  reckoned  the  evening  after 
sun&et  as  belonging  to  the  next  day.     Wo  should  say 
"  at  one  o'clock  tlib  afternoon." 

V.  1-9^.  The  FCOJ  cf  Beihzaiha.—  -  If  in  i  we  read 
•'  tho  feast,"  Tab«rr;r.,cics  is  probably  meant  (cf.  72). 
The   true   text,   however,   seems  to   have   "  a  iaast." 
IVnU'cost,  Purim  (in  March,  to  suit  435  taken  as  ». 
n.-'te  of  tirno  and  not  as  a  proverb),  and  Trumpets 
(September)  have  been  .suggested.     It  is  best  to  leavo 
the  matter  where  the  author  has  left  it.     He  does  not 
seem  to  know.     He  :<poaks  of  the  pool  at  tho  Sheep 
Gato(NK,  corner  o±  ihe  Temple  area;  r.f.  No]).  3i*,  32), 
or  perhaps  tho  sheer)  pool,  according  to  a  few  autho 
rities,  a?-  still  standing  in  his  time.     It  is  unsafe  to 
draw   inferences  from  the  present  tense,  which  may 
be  explained  in  different  ways.     The  name  is  doubtful. 
Prob:iMy    Bethzatlia    (ing.)    is    the   original    form,    of 
which    Bethosda    and    Bethsaida    are    alterations    to 
better-known  names.     According  to  Josephus  Bezoth^ 
was  the  name  of   the  northern  quarter  of    the  city. 
The  account  of  the  angel  in  AV,  RVm  (4)  is  clearly  a 
later    addition.     Tho   word-;    in    3,    "  v/a.itir.g   for    tlv; 
moving  of  the  waters,"  are  better  attested,  and  receivo 
some  support  from  7,  of  which,  however,  they  may  bo 
an    interpretative    gloas.     [On    the    whole    story    see 
R.  Harris,  SiddigJits  on   NT  Research,  Lect.  II.     lie 
suggests    that    tho   feast    is    tho    llosh-ha-Shanah    cr 
"  Head  of  the  Year,"  and  relates  how  he  once  found 
some     Armenian     Christians    waiting     according     to 

for  th"  descent  of  Gabriel  into  their  village 


pool,  (a)  to  give  healing  virtue  to  the  water,   (b)  to 
enrich  the  raan  who  firat  after  midnight  drew  water.  — 
A.  J.  G.] 
V.  96-15.  Tho  Conflict  with  tne  Authorities.—  With 

the  man  himself  the  "  Jews  "  raise  the  question  of 
bearing  burdens  on  the  Sabbath  (cf.  Jer.  l??.i).  The 
man's  ignorance  of  who  had  healed  him  is  one  of  the 
many  details  which  suggest  that  the  author  ir;  following 
tradition,  or  using  his  memory,  rather  than  inventing 
for  didactic  purposes.  In  56  a  reference  is  often  found 
to  tho  thirty-eight  years  of  tho  wandering  in  tho 
wilderness,  mentioned  only  in  Db.  £14,  too  obscure  a 
passage  for  the  origin  of  tho  detail,  which  is  probably 
traditional,  though  ths  author  may  have  had  the 
parallel  in  bis  mind.  With  Jesus  Himself  the  "  Jews  " 
raise  the  wider  question  of  Sabbath  healing,  as  in  the 
Synoptists.  17  is  a  summery  of  Hia  defence.  He  is 
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doing  the  will  of  tho  Lawgiver.  It  is  the  father  who 
works  when  His  Messenger  works.  This  claim  to  be 
a  fellow-worker  with  God  seems  blasphemous  to  His 
opponents  and  they  seek  His  death.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  tho  author  anticipates  a  stage  in  tho  quarrel 
which  was  really  reached  later.  Cf.  however,  Mk.  36. 

V.  19-30.  The  Son's  Dependence  on  the  Father. 
Judgment  and  Lifegiving. — To  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
He  answers  that  a  son  can  only  do  what  he  has  learned 
vo  do  by  watching  his  father,  who  out  of  love  shows  him 
how  to  work.  So  tho  Father  will  show  Messiah,  the 
Son,  even  greater  things,  so  that  men  will  experience 
the  wonder  which  leads  to  faith.  The  greater  work  is 
tho  quickening  of  tho  spiritually  dead.  This  will  bo 
done  not  arbitrarily  but  according  to  God's  will.  So 
tho  judgment  which  tho  Father  commits  to  Messiah 
will  be  wrought  out.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
this  spiritual  quickening  is  its  test.  And  its  object 
(23)  is  that  men  should  pay  due  honour  to  the  Son.  "  In 
24  Josus  introduces,  as  usually  when  "  Verily,  verily'' 
occurs,  a  further  thought.  Acceptance  of  His  message 
and  faith  in  His  Render  gives  men  true  life,  Avhich  the 
author  always  designates  as  eternal,  i.e.  spiritual.  Of 
such  there  is  no  judgment.  They  have  chosen  tho 
better  part.  And  tho  gift  will  soon  bo  given.  Tho 
hour  will  soon  strike  wben  the  spiritually  dead  shall 
hear  tho  Son's  voice,  and  if  they  hearken  shall  have 
life.  For  tho  Father,  the  source  of  all  life,  has  given 
the  Son  the  power  to  quicken  life.  And  with  that 
corresponds  the  power  of  judgment,  given  to  Him  aa 
Messiah,  who  being  man  knows  what  is  in  man.  aSf.  is 
perhaps  best  explained  as  the  author's  comment,  to 
set  aside  the  view  that  what  has  been  said  overthrows 
tho  idea  of  the  future  Messianic  judgment  of  quick  and 
dead.  The  dead  shall  rise  for  judgment  according  to 
their  works.  30  takes  up  the  thought  of  22.  Jesus' 
judgment,  as  His  works,  is  dependent  on  tho  Father. 
And  it  is  just,  carrying  out  the  Father's  will. 

V.  30-40.  Witness. — Tho  subject  is  introduced 
abruptly,  but  rises  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances. 
The  claims  made,  if  less  than  the  author  represents 
them,  wore  such  as  to  raise  the  question  of  authority. 
By  what  authority  could  He  substantiate  them  ?  In 
the  first  place,  John  the  Baptist,  in  whoso  teaching 
the  people  for  a  time  took  such  pleasure.  His  chief 
"  Avitness  "  is  God  Himself,  whose  testimony  is  de 
clared  through  the  "  works  "  which  He  enables  Jesua 
to  do,  and  also  directly  in  Scripture,  which  they  study 
in  tho  hope  of  gaining  life.  And  yet  they  reject  the 
Prophet,  whom  Moses  in  those  very  Scriptures  (<-/. 
Dt.  18 15$.)  and  many  others  foretold. 

V.  41-47.  This  summary  suggests  that  Jesus' 
opponents  had  accused  Him  of  self-glorification.  In 
answer  He  traces  back  their  failure  to  accept  His 
message  to  want  of  that  love  of  God  which  their  study 
of  Scripture  should  have  taught  them  (Dt.  65).  If  a 
false  prophet  were  to  come  on  his  own  authority 
(cf.  Dt.  IHso),  and  "  speak  presumptuously  "  in  God's 
name,  flattering  their  pride  and  self-seeking,  such  an 
one  they  would  welcome.  There  is  no  reference  in 
43&  to  the  pseudo-Messiah,  Bar-Kochba  (A.D.  135). 
Dt.  18ao  and  the  character  of  popular  Messianism  in 
the  last  century  B.C.  are  adequate  explanations. 
Belief  was  impossible  so  long  as  they  looked  for  tho 
praise  of  men  and  not  of  God.  As  with  judgment  GO 
with  accusation.  It  is  not  His  primary  object.  Their 
real  accuser  is  Moses,  whose  Law  they  believe  them 
selves  to  obey  so  well.  They  failed  to  recognise  the 
Prophet  whom  ho  foretold,  and  so  they  fail  to  see  the 
truth  of  Jesus'  words.  [Possibly  715-24  should  be 
inserted  at  this  point. — A.  J.  G-] 


VI,  The  Crisis  in  Galileo.— 1-14.  The  Feeding  of  the 
Five  Thousand. — i  is  the  natural  sequel  to  work  in 
Galilee,  not  in  Judosa.  Similarly  7i  would  naturally 
follow  work  in  ihe  south,  not  in  the  north.  The 
author  has  probably  modified  the  order  in  which  the 
material  out  of  which  his  gospel  has  grown  took 
shape.  We  should  therefore  connect  6  with  4,  and 
5  with  7.1  The  account  of  the  miracle  cannot  in  all 
details  be  reconciled  with  the  Synoptic  account.  In 
particular  it  loaves  no  room  for  the  day  of  teaching 
(Mk.  634),  after  which,  not  as  here  (5)  when  Jesus  first 
sees  tho  crowd,  comes  the  conversation  with  tho 
disciples  and  the  miracle.  But  it  presents  several 
details,  the  parts  played  by  Andrew  and  Philip,  tho 
fact  that  the  scanty  store  procurable  had  to  be  obtained 
from  a  lad,  the  danger  arising  from  tho  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd,  etc.,  which  are  not  in  themselves  im 
probable,  and  which  help  us  to  realise  the  scenes  aa 
described  in  tho  other  gospels.  For  the  name  Tiberias 
(p.  29),  c.j.  Josephus,  Wars,  iii.  3,  5.  Tho  mention  of 
the  Passover,  omitted  in  some  Patristic  authorities  but 
in  no  MSS  or  VSS,  is  made  either  to  account  for  tho 
presence  of  tho  crowd,  when  people  were  on  the  move, 
or  to  point  to  tho  following  Eucharistic  teaching,  tho 
Christian  rite  as  the  continuation  of,  or  contrast  to, 
the  Jewish  Passover.  The  gathering  up  of  tho  broken 
pieces  is  hero  attributed  to  the  Lord's  command.  Tho 
lesson,  which  the  author  uses  it  to  teach,  of  the  grateful 
use  to  the  full  of  God's  bountiful  giving,  is  clear. 

VI.  15-25.  After  the  Miraclo:  the  Walking  on  the 
Sea. — Though  the  details  are  obscure,  Jn.  gives  the 
key  to  the  situation  by  recording  the  dangerous 
enthusiasm  of  tho  crowds,  aa  later  on  ho  shows  tho 
dangers  which  threatened  from  their  disillusionment. 
If  wo  compare  the  other  accounts  it  would  seem  that 
Jesus  made  tho  disciples,  who  no  doubt  shared  the 
popular  excitement,  put  off  in  their  boat  while  He 
dealt  with  the  crowd.  Then  He  retires  to  the  higher 
ground  to  pray.  As  Ho  does  not  return  the  disciples 
put  out  to  sea  (?)  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida.  After 
rowing  about  three  or  four  miles,  they  see  Him  on,  or 
"by"  tho  sea,  and  aro  frightened.  He  reassures 
them,  and  they  wish  to  take  Him  into  the  boat  but 
do  not  do  so,  probably  a  true  detail.  Soon  after,  they 
reach  land  nearer  Capernaum  than  perhaps  they  had 
intended.  Tho  story  now  returns  to  the  crowd.  Those 
who  had  not  dispersed  after  seeing  the  disciples  put 
out,  and  knowing  there  was  no  other  boat  for  Him  to 
use,  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  tho  coming  of 
boats  from  the  W.  side  to  cross  to  where  they  expect 
Ho  must  have  gone,  Capernaum.  They  are  said  to 
find  him,  not  there,  but  across  tho  sea,  perhaps  be 
tween  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.  The  account,  though 
difficult,  is  not  impossible,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
dominated  by  the  theological  tendency  of  the  author. 

VI.  26-40.  The  Desire  for  a  Sign :  the  True  Mann?,. 
—  After  raising  their  expectations  Ho  had  refused  to 
go  forward.  In  answer  to  their  surprise  at  finding 
Him  so  soon  across  the  lake  Ho  tells  them  why.  Their 
hopes  aro  confined  to  the  material.  They  must  seek 
tho  higher  food,  which  leads  to  true  life.  They  ask 
what  they  are  to  do.  Believe  in  God's  Messenger. 
But  He  has  refused  to  act  as  God's  Messiah.  By  what 
sign  will  Ho  justify  His  claim  to  their  faith  ?  Will 
He  give  tho  new  manna  from  heaven  which  Messiah 
was  expected  to  give  ?  (Cf.  Apoc.  Baruch,  29s,  "  The 
treasure  of  manna  shall  again  descend  from  on  high.") 
They  quote  Ps.  7824.  That  points,  Josus  replies,  to 

1  [On  the  general  subject  of  disarrangements  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  see  Lewis;  also  Moffalt,  Intro,  to  Lit.  of  NT,  550U.,  who 
points  out  the  close  correspondence  between  chs.  4  arid  6. — A.  J.G.] 
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God,  not  Moses,  as  the  Giver.  He  is  fulfilling  His 
promise.  The  Son  id  the  true  manna,  iood  of  the 
higher  life  of  man  (Philo,  "  He  calloth  the  Divine  word, 
eldest  of  things  that  rue,  Manna  ").  But  for  their 
unbelief  the  gift  Mould  be  theirs,  37-40  though  fill! 
of  Johannino  phrase  and  thought,  is  most  easily  under 
stood  in  the  light  of  the  historical  situation.  It  meets 
the  complaint  that  He  has  refused  those  who  would 
hail  Him  as  Messiah.  He  replies  that  He  does  not 
reject  arbitrarily,  but  acts  according  to  the  Father's 
will.  All  whom  lie  "  gives,"  into  whose  hearts  Ho 
nuts  the  desire  to  be  true  disciples,  will  be  received. 
These  He  will  raise  "  at  the  last  day."  The  teaching 
here  given  does  not  set  aside  the  popular  Christian 
expectation  of  a  final  "  day  "  (rf.  ocSf. ). 

VI.  41-51.  The  Murmuring  of  iha  "  Jews." — The 
changes  of  persons  here  (cf.  22.  th"  multitude),  and  cf 
place  in  59,  show  that  this  chapter  is  not  intended  to 
record  a  continuous  conversation,  but  to  give  specimen:; 
of  Christ's  teaching  as  the  author  has  come  to  see  its 
meaning,  of  objections  raised  and  how  they  wero 
answered.  Jesus'  claims  are  challenged  on  the  ground 
of  His  lowly  origin  (cf.  Lk.  4-2,  Mk.  (•;,).  The  answer 
takes  up  the  thought  of  37-40.  Those  alone  will 
accept  such  an  one,  to  win -in  the  Father  gives  tho 
grace  to  hear  the  teaching  promised  in  the  prophets 
(Is.  54i3).  All,  who  will  Jie-ir.  shall  bo  taught,  though 
(46)  the  teaching  is  not  given  by  direct  vision,  but 
through  faith  in  Cod's  Messenger.  In  48)!.  the  meaning 
of  what  has  preceded  is  summed  up.  .Jesus  is  the 
support  of  men's  spiritual  life.  The  old  manna  could 
not  avert  physical  death,  the  new  brings  true  life, 
over  which  physical  death  has  no  power.  The  thought 
[3  now  carried  to  a  further  stage,  which  could  hardly 
have  had  any  meaning  to  the  men  of  Christ's  own 
generation.  The  bread  which  He  will  give,  His  lie;-ii, 
is  for  the  life  of  the  world,  a  declaration  of  the  pro 
pitiatory  character  of  Christ's  death,  which  clearly 
reflects  later  thought  (rf.  Scott,  pp.  12_i'f.). 

VI.  52-65.  Further  "  Jewish  "  Objections.— Further 
ad-.-ance  is  made  by  tho  use.  for  the  first  time  of  the, 
phrase,"  to  eat  the  ii  •  -it."  To  their  question  "  How  ?  " 
Jesus  answers  that  the  gift  of  life  can  be  obtained  only 
by  such  means.  The  reference  to  the  sacrificial  death 
is  made  clearer  by  the  addition  "  and  drink  His  blood." 
Tho  true  life  can  he  gained  oniy  by  the  assimilation 
of  the  "  Body  "  and  the  "  Blood,"  the  life  set  free  by 
death  for  wider  purposes.  Those  who  partake  of  this 
"  true "  food  gain  abiding  union  with  Christ.  The 
expressions  used  here  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light 
of  Christian  Eucharistic  experience.  6ol7.  is  historically 
important  as  describing  the  crisis  in  Cal'Ke,  when 
many  even  of  the  best  disposed  took  offence  and  fell 
away.  In  place  of  their  material  expectations  He 
offered  them  a  spiritual  conception  of  the  kingdom. 
It  proved  a  stumbling-block.  What  would  their 
feelings  be  when  He  loft  them,  His  life  ended  without 
the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ?  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  62,  though  possibly  it 
may  mean  that  the  glories  of  the  future  would  provide 
a  solution  of  present  difficulties.  He  k;:<  >\vs  the  hollow- 
ness  of  tho  professions  of  man.  This  the  author 
interprets  as  a  reference  to  Judas.  Tho  recorded 
words  of  Jesus  are  of  wider  application  ;  He  knew  how 
His  higher  teaching  had  alienated  tho  crowd.  66ff.  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  duplicate  version  of  tho 
crisis,  the  failure  of  disciples,  the  reference  to  Judas, 
the  apologetic  aim  of  showing  that  his  treachery  was 
foreseen.  The  Lord's  doubts  as  to  the  Twelve  have 
not  the  appearance  of  a  Christian  invention.  The 
author  interprets  the  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi 


(Mk.  8278.).  Perhaps  ihn  saying  about  Judas  reflects 
the  language  of  the  rebuke  to  Peter  (Mk.  833).  The 
view  that  the  confession  is  a  clinging  to  faith  in  spite  of 
disappointment  agrees  with  tho  Synoptic  account  of  tho 
Baptist's  message  from  prison  (Mt.  llz-6,  Lk.  719-23). 
VII.  Tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles.— 1-9.  The  Remon 
strance  of  the  Brethren.— This  incident  is  often  no\v 
used  to  support  the  view  that  in  the  original  draft  ol 
the  gospel  no  visit  to  Jerusalem  before  this  was  re 
corded.  Excision  and  rearrangement  can,  of  course, 
accomplish  anything,  but  a  more  natural  history  of 
the  ministry  can  be  written  on  the  lines  of  the  gospel 
as  it  stands.  The  connexion  of  this  chapter  with  5 
lias  been  mentioned.  7i  is  the  natural  sequel  of  work 
in  Jerusalem  or  Judsea.  The  Lord's  brethren  share 
the  unfavourable  judgment,  if  not  the  disillusionment, 
of  the  crowd.  If  He  has  any  claims  to  be  Messiah 
they  must  be  decided  at  the  capital,  not  by  hiding  in 
Galilee.  Jesus,  knowing  the  rulers'  attitude  from 
recent  experience,  answers  that  His  time  is  not  yet. 
He  would  only  meet  the  reformer's  fate.  They  ca.n 
go  safely.  He  must  not  go  up  to  this  Feast.  The 
difficulty  felt  at  His  sudden  change  of  mind  led  to 
tho  addition  of  "  yet  "  (8). 

VII.  10-24.  The  Secret  Visit. — Soon,  however,  He 
receives  the  Divine  intimation,  for  which  He  always 
waits  (cf.  24,  Il6f.)  and  goes  up  secretly.  The  "  Jews  " 
arc  discussing  Him,  and  various  opinions  are  expressed, 
but  only  in  secret  from  fear  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  who  are  known  to  be  hostile.  When  Ho 
appears  in  the  Temple  and  teaches,  they  are  surprised 
at  the  power  of  ono  who  has  not  been  trained  in  the 
schools.  He  replies  that  His  teaching  has  a  higher 
source,  as  all  will  recognise  who  are  willing  to  obey 
Cod's  will  (cf.  Num.  16a8).  Tho  self-sent  teacher  will 
betray  himself  by  the  selfishness  of  his  aims.  Circum 
cision  is  allowed  to  override  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
Why  not,  therefore.  His  healing  of  the  whole  man,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  arc  ready  to  break  the  law, 
"  Thou  shait  not  kill  "  ?  The  similarity  of  the  argu- 
1.o  the  Rabbinical  tract  "  Sabbath  "  is  striking — • 
"  if  for  circu incision,  which  deals  with  one  member 
only,  the  Sabbath  must  give  way,  how  much  more  in 
the'  ease  of  saving  life  ?  "  Their  judgment  should  be 
based  on  sometliing  deeper  than  the  mere  appearance 
of  law-breaking. 

VII.  25-36.  Results  in  Jerusalem.— The  surprise  of 
the  "  Jews  "  at  His  accusation  of  murder  shows  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  tho  plans  of  their  leaders.  Somo 
of  the  Jerusolomites  are  better  informed,  and  cannot 
understand  the  inaction  of  their  rulers.  Have  they 
been  convinced  ?  But  Ho  does  not  fulfil  the  expected 
conditions.  Messiah  is  to  appear  suddenly.  This 
view  is  found  in  Enoch  and  4  Esdras  (cf.  also  Justin, 
Trypho.  49,  110).  Jesus  in  reply  contrasts  their  know 
ledge  of  Him  and  His  origin  with  their  ignorance  of 
God  who  sent  Him,  in  words  which  appear  blasphemous. 
They  seek  to  lay  hands  on  Him.  The  crowd  is  on 
His  side.  Messiah  Himself  could  not  perform  greater 
works.  The  Pharisees  get  anxious  at  their  attitude. 
The  Priests,  always  mentioned  first  when  action  ia 
needed,  send  to  arrest  Him.  Jesus  knows  His  danger. 
He  tells  His  friends  that  He  will  not  be  with  them 
long.  They  will  want  Him,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
follow.  Tho  "  Jews  "  deride  the  idea.  Perhaps  He 
is  thinking  of  a  journey  to  the  Diaspora,  where  teaching 
like  His  might  find  a  more  sympathetic  audience,  not 
simply  among  Jews  but  among  the  Greeks  them 
selves.  They  are,  however,  perplexed  at  what  He 
says.  This  portrait  of  opinion  at  Jerusalem  cannot  be 
the  product  of  the  author's  own  time. 
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VII.  37-52.  The  Last  Day  of  the  Feast.— The  least 
of  Tabernacles,  the  feast  of  tho  ingathering  at  the  end 
of  summer,  lasted  seven  days  in  early  times  (Dt.  1613). 
An  eighth,  day  was  added  later  (Lev.  1*336).  The 
custom  of  bringing  water  from  Siloab  each  day  and 
only  pouring  it  out  before  the  altar,  is  known  certainly 
for  later  times,  but  probably  existed  in  Christ's  time. 
It  was  held  to  commemorate  the  gift  of  water  in  tho 
wilderness  (Ex.  176),  arid  was  accompanied  by  the 
ivcitation  of  Is.  12s.  37!  is  best  interpreted  by  taking 
"  Ho  that  bclievoth  on  me  "  with  37,  "  If  any  man 
thirst  lot  him  come  to  mo,  and  drink  ho  that  be 
lie  veth  on  mo"  i.e.  "ho  that  believcth  on  me  let  him 
dilnk  "  (for  the  order,  cf.  Ii2,  1  Jn.  012).  38  is  then 
a  promise  that  Christ  will  quench  the  spiritual  thirst 
of  His  followers.  The  source  of  the  quotation  is  un 
known,  but  cf.  Ex.  17(5,  the  water  flowing  from  tho 
rock  ;  Ezek.  47,  the  prophecy  of  the  waters  issuing  from 
the  Temple,  symbolising  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the 
tradition  that  Messiah  or  His  forerunner  Elijah  was  to 
restore  not  only  the  manna,  but  also  tho  gift  of  water. 
[See  further  ET,  xviii.  100,  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  180,  235.] 
The  author's  explanation  that  tho  promise  referred 
to  the  Spirit  is  natural.  The  addition,  "  There  was 
not  yet  spirit,  for  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified"  (p.  745), 
caused  difficulty  which  led  to  various  expansions  of 
the  text  (cf.  nig.).  The  appeal  raised  the  expectations 
of  the  crowd  to  think  of  Him  either  as  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  raised  from  the  dead  (cf.  Mt.  1614),  or  the 
prophet  of  Dt.  1815,  or  else  as  the  Christ.  Against 
this  was  urged  His  Galilean  origin.  Messiah  was  to 
bo  of  the  house  of  David  and  Bethlehem  His  birthplace 
(Mi.  52).  The  Jerusalemites  expect  Messiah  to  appear 
suddenly  from  heaven,  the  crowd  looks  for  a  Davidic 
king  ;  the  distinction  suggests  real  knowledge.  Tho 
story  now  reverts  to  the  attempted  arrest.  The 
officers  excuse  their  failure  because  of  the  power  of 
His  words  on  the  people.  The  contempt  of  tho  rulers 
for  the  crowd  may  be  illustrated  from  Pirke  Aboth,  i.  G, 
"  Hiilel  used  to  say  '  A  rude  man  fears  not  sin,  and 
no  vulgar  person  ('am  haarcz)  is  pious '  "  (p.  024, 
Ezr.  44*).  But  other  views  are  held  by  a  minority 
in  the  Sanhedrin.  Nicodemus  pleads  for  a  fair  trial, 
but  is  received  with  scorn.  Galileo  does  not  produce 
prophets.  The  cases  of  Nahum  and  Jonah  (2  K.  1425) 
are  apparently  forgotten.  [Perhaps  with  the  Saliidic 
Version  we  should  read  "  The  prophet  arises  not  out 
of  Galilee."— A.  J.  G.] 

VII.  53-VIII.  11.— See  p.  765. 

VIII.  Further    Controversy    in   Jerusalem. — 12-20. 
The  Light  of  the  World ;  Discourse  in  the  Treasury.— 
If  we  remove  the  Pericope  adulterce,  (753—811,  clearly  a 
later  addition,  though  a  genuine  piece  of  gospel  tradi 
tion,  possibly  belonging  originally  to  Lk.  and  inserted 
hero  to  illustrate  815,  "  I  judge  no  man  "),  this  section 
regains  its  natural   connexion  with  7,  and   especially 
715—24.     It  is  another  specimen  of  tho  controversies  of 
tho  period.     12  may  refer  to  the  custom  of  lighting  at 
this  Feast  the  great  candelabra   in  the  Court    of   the 
Women  where  the  treasury  was  (20),  to  commemorate 
the  pillar  of  fire.     The  Pharisees  dispute  the  credentials 
of  Jesus.     His  reply  is  in  effect  the  old  prophetic  claim 
to   speak  for   God.     He  knows  whence   He  is.      His 
claims  have  the  necessary  legal  witness  (Dt.  17e),  His 
own  and  God's.    They  reply  that  He  does  not  produce 
His  second  witness.     Their  scoffing  only  reveals  their 
doep  ignorance  of  God.    His  arrest  is  not  yet  attempted. 
God  lias  more  work  for  Him  to  do  in  the  capital. 

VIII.  21-30.  Warnings  cf  Coming  Doom.— But  Ho 
knows  that  in  the  end  the  rulors  must  have  their  way. 
He  tolls  the  Pharisees  that  His  time  is  short,  and  that 


they  will  need  Him  when  it  is  too  late.  Tho  "  Jews  " 
are  scornful.  Is  Ho  thinking  of  suicide  ?  In  answer 
He  emphasizes  tho  gulf  which  separates  them  from 
Him  and  His  teaching.  Who  is  He,  they  ask,  to 
make  such  claims  ?  Ho  reiterates  the  hopelessness  of 
the  situation.  Wiiy  does  He  talk  with  them  at  all  ? 
(So  25  ing.  The  view  that  Ho  called  Himself  "  The 
beginning  "  comes  from  the  Vulg. ;  tho  Gr.  cannot  be 
so  translated.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  words 
can  mean  either  "  Essentially  I  am  what  I  say  "  or 
"  1  am  what  I  have  told  you  all  along  from  the  be 
ginning.")  He  has  much  to  say.  But  they  would 
not  listen  to  God's  truth.  Ho  must  say  it  to  a  different 
audience  (26).  They  will  never  understand  till  they 
have  "  exalted  "  the  Son,  through  suffering  and  re 
jection,  to  the  honour  God  has  appointed  for  Him. 
Then  they  will  know  that  He  is  no  self-boaster,  but 
God's  obedient  Messenger. 

VIII.  31-59.  Controversy  with  the  "  Jews "  who 
Believed. — Many  arc  convinced  by  this  appeal.  The 
following  section  summarises  the  teaching  by  which 
Jesus  tried  to  bring  tho  more  favourably  disposed  01 
the  "  Jewish  "  party  to  a  fuller  faith.  If  they  will 
make  Christ's  teaching  a  real  part  of  their  lives,  they 
will  gain  the  truth  which  sets  men  free.  They  take 
offence.  If  they  have  had  to  submit  to  foreign  power, 
they  have  never  been  reduced  to  slavery.  Sin  is 
slavery,  Jesus  replies,  and  the  slave  has  no  secure 
place  in  tho  house  as  the  son  has.  The  author  adds 
that  true  freedom  is  the  gift  of  the  "  Son."  Jesus 
admits  their  physical  descent  from  Abraham  (37). 
But  their  conduct  does  not  correspond  to  their  parent 
age.  They  do  not  dissociate  themselves  from  their 
party's  policy  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  ono  whose  teacliing 
is  unacceptable.  Ho  follows  His  Father's  example.  Lei 
them  follow  the  example  of  theirs.  They  again  assert 
their  parentage.  Ho  replies  that  their  deeds  disprove  it, 
arid  point  to  other  parentage.  They  are  no  bastards, 
they  answer,  but  God's  children.  If  that  were  so,  Ho 
tells  them,  they  would  love  God's  Messenger.  Their 
murderous  intent  proves  their  kinship  with  the  devil, 
the  murderer  from  the  beginning.  He  could  not  stand 
in  tho  truth,  lies  aro  his  own,  for  ho  is  the  father  of 
them.  (Many  commentators  insist  that  446  must  bo 
translated,  "  For  a  liar  is  also  his  father,"  and  suggest 
a  reference  to  the  father  of  tho  devil,  or  alter  tho 
beginning  of  the  verse  into  "  Ye  are  of  your  father 
Cain,"  cf.  1  Jn.  812.  Neither  expedient  is  satis 
factory.)  They  refuse  to  believe  because  Ho  speaks 
the  truth.  No  one  has  convicted  Him  of  sin.  Their 
refusal  to  hear  shows  that  they  are  not  "  of  God." 
His  words  convince  the  Jews  that  He  is  an  enemy  of  the 
race,  and  mad.  No  madman,  He  answers,  could 
honour  God  as  Ho  does.  They  dishonour  Him  by 
such  an  accusation.  But  His  honour  is  in  higher  hands. 
If  a  man  keeps  His  word,  ho  will  gain  true  life  and 
never  sec  death.  To  tho  Jews  this  assertion  proves 
His  madness.  How  can  His  word  confer  a  privilege 
not  granted  to  Abraham  or  the  Prophets  ?  He 
answers  that  what  He  claims  comes  from  tho  Father. 
Abraham  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  glory 
of  tho  Messianic  times,  and  from  his  abode  in  Paradise 
ho  has  seen  it  and  is  glad.  Apocryphal  writings  show 
that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  Messianic 
glories  were  revealed  to  Abraham  during  his  earthly 
life,  and  speak  of  the  "  joy  "  shown  by  him.  Cf. 
4  Esd.  3 1 4,  "  Unto  him  didst  thou  reveal  the  end  of 
the  times  secretly  "  ;  Apoc.  Baruch  44,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  shown  to  A.  by  night;  Jubilees  (15i7  and 
Charles  Pseudep.,  p.  36  n.),  Abraham  "  rejoiced."  The 
Jo-s-3  arc  scornful, rof erring  -•.-.•hat  i:;  said  to  the  earthly  life 
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of  Abraham,  How  can  one  not  yet  fifty  years  old  have 
seen  Abraham  ?  In  answer  Jesus  asserts  His  priority 
to  Abraham  in  terms  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  original  form  and  meaning,  are  used  by  the  author 
in  the  sense  of  pre-existence,  and  see;n  to  His  hearers 
blasphemous.  Again  in  this  chapter  it  is  almost  im 
possible  to  separate  speech  and  comment.  But  it  adds 
a  chapter  to  the  real  history  of  the  ministry,  showing 
how  in  Jerusalem,  as  in  Galilei',  those  whom  His 
teaching  attracted  were  alienated  when  Ho  refused  to 
promise  political  freedom,  and  spoke  of  tho  slavery  of 
sin,  attempting  to  teach  His  higher  views  by  dis 
tinguishing  between  physical  and  spiritual  kinship  to 
Abraham  and  to  God.  Though  told  in  the  terms  of 
Johannine  theology,  it  is  a  real  stage  in  the  controversy 
with  His  people  thai  is  "  intei  pret<  it. 

[48.  Behind  the  word  Samaritan  may  lie  the  Aramaic 
Khomroni,  i.e.  son  ol  Shannon,  the  father  of  Ashmedai. 
prince  of  demons,  otherwise  Sammsel  or  Satan.— -51. 
N.  Syr.  Sin.,  and  tho  Sahidic  read  "  has  Abraham  soon 
then?  "—A.  J.G.I 

IX.  The  Ksaling  of  the  Man  Born  Blind.  Jesus  the 
Light  cf  the  World.  Hostility  to  His  Followers.— 
1-12.  Tho  Miracle. — The  expression  "passed,  by" 
(cf.  Mk.  lif>)  does  not  neccsi.anlv  connect  the  incident 
with  the  preceding  chapter.  In  subject-matter  it  i.s 
more  closely  connected  with  the  first  part  of  eh.  lu.  it 
beltings  to  the  period  between  the  I-Vasts  of  Taber 
nacles  and  the  Dedication.  The  encounter  with  a 
man  born  blind  suggests  the  f|iie.  tioii  of  sin  and  suffer 
ing,  so  often  raised  in  the  ( >T  and  especially  in  Job. 
The  disciples  F.CC  the  difrioullv  of  the  orthodox  Jewish 
explanation.  Can  this  man's  s:ilie;-i:i';  tx1  due  either 
to  his  own  or  his  parents'  sin  ''.  There  is  probably  a 
reference,  either  to  the  Greek  view  of  the  soul's  pro- 
existence  (rf.  Wisd.  Siof.,  "  being  ge.od  I  came  into 
a  body  undefilod  "),  or  to  the  possibility  of  prenatal 
sin  in  the  womb,  an  idea  certainly  recognised  in 
Rabbinic  theology  (see  Lightfoot,  Jhrrut  Hf-braicw). 
.Icsus  answers  that  they  must  think  of  individual 
suffering  not  as  caused  by  sin  but  as  the  occasion  for 
tho  showing  forth  of  God's  good  will.  Mis  own  work 
is  to  give  to  mi  n  the  light  of  spiritual  truth  and  lite. 
The  details  of  the  miracle  recall  Mk.  733,  823.  For 
Siloam  cf.  Is.  So  and  Xeh.  ,'{15.  The  form  of  the  name 
agrees  with  the  LXX.  In  Neh.  the  pool  of  Shelah 
is  said  to  l.e  near  the  King's  garden.  It  contained 
tho  water  brought  from  the  Virgin's  spring  (Gihon)  to 
tho  mouth  of  the  Tyropccan  Valley.  Probably  the 
author  has  in  view  Is.  86,  where  Israel's  rejection  of 
the  Waters  of  Shiloah,  which  tlow  gently,  symbolises 
their  rejection  of  the  kindly  guidance  of  Yahweh. 
He  seems  to  have  interpreted  the  name  "  si  riding 
forth  "  as  a  passive,  "  sent."  '  The  account  of  the 
neighbours'  surprise,  and  the  man's  description,  con 
fined  to  what  lie  would  have  felt  without  seeing,  are, 
like  the  whole  chapter,  a  striking  example  of  tho 
author's  vivid  realism. 

IX.  13-34.  Tha  Incompetence  and  Anger  of  the 
Authorities. — In  what  follows  the  actors  are  described 
first  as  Pharisees,  then  as  Jews,  tho  larger  party  of 
whom  the  Pharisees  are  ;,ne  section.  In  13-17  the 
attempt  is  made  to  get  evidence  out  of  the  man  to 
disprove  the  fact  of  the  healing,  which  they  refuse  to 
believe,  on  the  ground  that  a  Sabbath-breaker  could 
not  do  so  great  a  work.  They  only  elicit  the  man's 
view  that  Jesus  is  a  prophet.  Interest  in  the  matter 
spreads.  The  "  Jews "  now  question  the  man's 
parents,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  deny  his  identity. 

1  [There  may  be  some  sacramental  teaching  here.  SeeMoffult, 
INT,  p.  519  ;  Scott,  pp.  129f.— A.  J.  G.] 


They  assert  that  it  i'3  undoubtedly  their  son,  and  for  the 
rest  they  are  cautious,  knowing  the  hostility  of  tho 
authorities  to  the  claims  of  Jesus.  So  the  man  himself 
is  called  again,  in  the  hope  that  his  admissions  may 
be  made  to  point  to  demoniac  agency,  as  tho  fact  of 
tho  healing  can  no  longer  he  denied.  He  is  solemnly 
adjured  to  confess  the  truth,  in  tho  words  "  Give  glory 
to  God,"  used  by  Joshua  to  Achan  (Jos.  7io;  cf.  also 
Ezr.  lOn).  Jesus  is  a  "  sinner,"  and  if  He,  has  really 
cured  the  man's  blindness,  it  must  have  been  with 
the  help  of  tho  Prince  of  the.  Devils  (cf.  Mk.  822). 
The  man's  answer  is  ironical.  They  are  better  autho 
rities  than  ho  on  the  question  of  ''  sinners,"  but  the 
facts  about  his  own  eyes  cannot  be  disputed.  Further 
inquiry  fails  to  elicit  adverse  evidence,  so  Jesus  is 
denounced.  God  spake  to  Moses,  but  who  .and  whence 
is  He  ?  Tho  man,  with  growing  boldness,  expresses 
his  surprise  that  tiic  religious  leaders  of  tho  ration 
should  be  so  ignorant  about  one  to  whom  God  has 
given  such  power.  Even  the  unlearned  know  that 
God  does  not  favour  sinners,  but  only  His  true  wor 
shippers.  At  this  retort  they  degenerate  into  mere 
abuse  and  drive  the  man  out,  an  action  which  the 
author  probably  interprets  as  excommunication,  in 
ihe  liL'ht  of  later  history. 

IX.  35-*l.  Tha  True  Significance  of  the  Event- 
Jesus,  hearing  what  has  happened,  seeks  out,  or  chances 
to   meet  (cf.    141,    J-i.(.),  the  man.     To  draw  out  his 
faith,    He    asks,  "  Dost   thou    believe   on    tho   Son   of 
man  ?  "  (//if/.).     Apparently  the,  title  is  not  familiar  to 
Ihe   man.     Jesus   answers    by   claiming  the  name,  at 
which  the  man  confesses  himself  His  disciple.     In  what 
follows  the  author  expresses,  in  his  own  language,  tho 
Lord's     judgment     on     the     incident.      Hit?     coming, 
though  not  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  Messianic 
Judgment   (cf.    3i7-.:i)   has   resulted   in   judgment,  in 
separation.     The  man's  recovery  of  sight  is  typical  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  enlighten 
ment.     The  eyes  of  the  unlearned  are  opened  to  SCO. 
Those  who  claim   the  light    of  education,   by  refusing 
to    ol>ey,    have    blinded    themselves.     Tho    Pharisees, 
who  claim  to  see.  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  their 
failure  to  do  what  they  claim  to  have  tho  power  of 
doiiiLT.     Their  guilt  remains  (rf.  Mt.  11  25). 

X.  The  Close  of  the  Ministry  in  Jerusalem,1— 1-21. 
The  Good   Shepherd. — The  first  part  of  this  chapter 
records  Jesus'  teaching  on  true  and  false  leadership. 
in    1-5  we  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Synoptic 
i 'arable,   with   one  dominant  idea.     The  true  leader, 
wielding  the  authority  of  one  sent  by  God,  calls  out  the 
willing  obedience  of  the  led.     It  arises  directly  out  of 
the  circumstances  of   the  case.     As  usual  the  words, 
"  Verily,  verily  :'  introduce  a  now  thought  on  what 
has  gone  before.     The  blind  man,  resisting  the  pressure 
of   the   usurped   authority  of   tho   false   leaders,   who 
sought  only  their  own   interests,   welcomes  tho  true 
!.-ad<-r    who    comes    by    God's    appointed    way.     The 
Pharisees  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  import  of  His 
words.     In  7iT.  we  have  either  further  teaching  of  the 
Lord    given    under    similar    metaphors    on    different 
occasions    (on    the    same    occasion    He    could    hardly 
describe  Himself  as  both  Door  and  Shepherd),  or  tho 
author's  meditation  on  the  original  parable,  suggested 
perhaps  by  actual  words  of  Jesus.     In  8  the  thought 
of  true  and  false  leadership  is  again  prominent,  though 
the  actual  language  seems  to  reflect  the  false  Messiahs 
of  a  later  period.     As  spoken  by  Jesus  it  could  only 
refor  to  false  leadership  of  Pharisee  and  Priest,  or  of 
the  Macca bean  or  Herodian  dynasties.     [Cf.  543.     The 

1  [Those  who  uphold  the  theory  of  dislocation  rearrange  this 
Chapter  thus:  19-29,  1-18,  30-42. — A.  J.  G.] 
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difficult  "before  me"  is  omit  tod  by  some  early  and 
good  authorities,  including  N,  Syr.  Sin.,  and  Sahidic. — 
A.  J.  G.]  9  takes  up  the  thought  oi'  7.  Tho  true  dis 
ciples,  who  follow  God's  way,  shall  attain  salvation  and 
life,  la  10  the  aims  of  the  two  kinds  of  leaders,  and 
the  consequent  results  when  the  crisis  has  to  be  faced, 
are  contrasted.  Perhaps  instead  of  "  iayeth  down  " 
we  should  translate  "  risketh."  it  is  the  staking 
or  risking  His  liio  v/hon  danger  approaches,  rather 
than  its  actual  loss,  that  the  metaphor  seems  to 
require  and  which  best  suits  the  actual  circumstances. 
In  14  (lie  mutual  understanding  between  Jesus  and 
His  followers  is  compared  with  the  relations  between 
Father  and  Son.  it  is  based  on  His  readiness  to 
sacrifice  Himself.  And  there  are  other  sheep,  beside 
those  of  the  Judsean  fold,  who  must  bo  brought  into 
the  one  flock.  The  author  is  no  doubt  thinking  of 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism.  The  Father's  love 
is  based  on  the  Sou's  willingness  to  gain  through  death 
the  wider  sphere  of  work.  The  value  of  such  a  sacrifice 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  voluntary.  Voluntary 
sacrifice  even  unto  death,  as  the  condition  of  full 
Messianic  work,  is  the  Father's  command.  The 
religious  party  is  still  divided  in  opinion.  Borne  sug 
gest  demoniac  possession,  others  point  to  His  works  as 
excluding  such  a  theory. 

X.  22-42.  The  Feast  of  the  Dedication.—^/.,  "  At 
that  time "  suggests  a  closer  connexion  with  whti!; 
precedes  than  the  old  reading  "  And."  But  in  any 
case  the  notes  of  time  are  not  precise.  The  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  (p.  104)  was  instituted  to  commemorate  tho 
restoration  (p.  GO  7)  of  the  Temple  services  in  165  by 
the  Maccabees  after  its  desecration  for  three  years  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mac.  436-59,  2  Mac.  lQi-8, 
Jbsephus,  Ant.  XII.  ATii.  7).  It  lasted  for  eight  days 
from  December  25,  and  according  to  Josephus  was  called 
"  Lights,"  because  ''  this  liberty  beyond  our  hopes 
appeared  to  us."  According  to  2  Mac.  l<j  it  was  called 
the  Tabernacles  of  the  month  Chisleu,  many  of  the 
customs  of  Tabernacles  being  reproduced  at  it.  For 
the  Porch  of  Solomon,  cf.  Ac.  3n*.  The  Jews,  either 
incited  to  hope  by  Jesus'  teaching,  or  wishing  to  dis 
credit  Him  with  the  crowd,  demand  a  clear  pronounce 
ment  of  His  Messianic  claims.  Wo  naturally  compare 
the  reticence  on  this  subject  implied  in  the  Synoptic 
story.  Ho  replies  that  doubt  is  duo  only  to  their  un 
belief.  Tho  "  works  "  which  the  Father  has  enabled 
Him  to  do  are  adequate  proof.  Their  unbelief  shows 
that  thoy  are  not  true  followers.  His  own  sheep  know 
and  follow,  and  gain  the  life  which  He  has  to  give.  And 
the  Father  who  gave  them  is  greater  than  all ;  no  one 
can  seize  them  from  Him  (29).  The  better-attested 
reading  of  mg.  is  more  difficult.  It  seems  to  refer  to 
tlie  true  followers  "  given  "  to  the  Son,  but  how  can 
they,  even  "as  forming  a  unity"  (Westcott),  be  said 
to  be  greater  than  all  ?  Perhaps  it  should  bo  ex 
plained  as  carrying  on  the  thought  of  25.  The  power 
to  do  the  works,  given  by  God  to  Jesus,  is  almighty. 
And  it  is  given,  no  one  can  grasp  it  for  himself  ;  cf. 
Phil.  26.  In  respect  of  these  works  Father  and  Son 
are  one.  The  Father  works  through  the  Son,  the  Son 
only  in  tho  Father's  power.  In  the  words  of  30,  as 
used  by  Jesus,  there  is  no  necessity  to  see  any  idea  of 
metaphysical  "  oneness "  of  nature,  however  the 
author  himself  may  have  interpreted  them.  To  the 
"Jews,"  however,  the  claim  implied  in  them  seemed 
blasphemy.  They  take  up  stones.  Jesus  appeals  to 
what  He  has  done  for  men.  For  which  of  such  works 
would  they  stone  Him  ?  To  their  obvious  answer  (33) 
He  replies  with  an  argument  drawn  from  Scripture, 
"  your  iaw ::  (cf,  1234.  1625),  as  the  author  calls 


Ps.  826.  if  Scripture  calls  men,  commissioned  by 
God  to  act  for  Him,  "gods,"  one  whom  the  Father 
has  "  set  apart  "  (Jer.  15)  and  "  sent  "  (Is.  6s)  cannot 
be  accused  of  blasphemy  for  calling  Himself  God's  Son. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  the  word  of  God  came  "  is 
doubtful.  It  may  only  mean  tho  passage  cited,  "  those 
referred  to  in  Ps.  82."  More  probably  it  means  "  all 
to  whom  God's  message  came  "  empowering  them  to 
act  for  Him.  What  He  does,  as  God's  Messenger,  is 
the  true  test  of  His  union  with  tho  Father.  Again 
they  try  to  seize  Him,  but  He  escapes.  Recognising 
His  danger  in  Jerusalem  He  withdraws  to  Peraea,  the 
scene  of  John's  former  baptism.  Many  who  follow 
recall,  in  the  old  surroundings,  John's  witness  to  Him, 
supported  now  by  "  works "  such  as  the  Baptist 
never  did.  And  so  they  come  to  fuller  faith.  The 
retirement  to  Persea  is  supported  by  Mk.  lOi,  and 
perhaps  also  by  Lk.,  who  in  183 iff.  records  incidents 
in  Herod's  dominions  (?  Persea),  after  He  has  been 
near  Jerusalem  (lOsSff.). 

XI.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,— 1^34,  The  Miracle.— 
The  withdrawal  to  Porsea  is  brought  to  a  sudden  end 
by  the  illness  of  Jesus'  friend  Lazarus.  Bethany,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (1 28), 
is  described  as  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha,  tho 
younger  sister  being  tho  better  known  in  Christian 
tradition  as  the  woman  who  anointed  tho  Lord.  The 
author  assumes  knowledge  of  the  story,  which  he  does 
not  relate  till  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  sisters  send 
to  tell  Jesus  that  His  friend  is  ill.  He  announces  that 
the  illness  is  not  fatal,  but  will  prove  (how,  is  not  said) 
the  occasion  of  the  showing  forth  of  God's  glory.  Tho 
delay  in  6  ia  usually  now  interpreted  as  deliberate, 
that  He  may  not  arrive  till  after  the  death  and  so 
perform  the  greater  miracle.  This  is  merely  read  into 
the  story.  To  judge  from  other  incidents  (24,  ?6), 
Jesus  waits,  as  always,  for  tho  Divine  admonition, 
especially  necessary  in  this  case,  considering  the  danger 
of  a  journey  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  which 
calls  out  tho  disciples'  remonstrance.  He  answers 
that  ho  who  walks  in  the  light  of  God-appointed  duty 
is  in  no  danger.  Only  in  the  night  of  disobedience  is 
there  danger  of  stumbling.  In  n,  knowing  of  tho 
death,  He  tells  His  disciples  in  symbolical  language 
which  thoy  misunderstand,  till  He  speaks  openly.  Ho 
expresses  joy  at  what  had  clearly  caused  Him  sorrow, 
His  inability  to  help  His  friend,  which  He  now  sees 
will  prove  a  help  to  their  faith.  Jesus  gives  the  word 
to  start.  Thomas,  true  to  the  character  he  always 
bears  in  this  gospel,  anticipates  the  worst,  and  urges 
his  companions  to  face  it  (cf.  2625,  14s).  On  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  Jesus  finds  that  Lazarus  has  been 
dead  already  four  days.  The  distance  of  Bethany 
from  Jerusalem  is  given  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
"  Jews,"  who  have  come,  about  two  miles,  to  console 
the  sisters,  and  so  witnessed  the  miracle.  The  drawing 
of  the  characters  of  the  sisters  is  not  wholly  dependent 
on  tho  Synoptic  account.  It  is  Martha,  not  Mary,  who 
expresses  her  faith,  even  if  it  be  imperfect  (27).  Her 
cry  is  natural.  "  If  only  He  could  have  come  in  time." 
Jesus'  answer,  interpreted  straightforwardly,  does  not 
suggest  restoration  to  physical  life.  Lazarus'  faith  in 
Jesus  assures  him  of  the  higher  life  over  which  physical 
death  has  no  power.  Martha's  reply  suggests  impatience 
with  what  seems  merely  conventional  consolation.  Jesus 
tries  to  raise  her  faith  to  a  higher  level.  Those  who 
have  gained  by  faith  tho  true  life  cannot  die  spiritually. 
Failing  to  understand,  she  falls  back  on  her  belief  in 
His  Messiahship.  Apparently  Jesus  sends  her  to 
summon  her  sister.  She  at  once  goes  out  to  meot 
Him,  but  tho  "  Jews  "  follow,  so  that  private  con  versa- 
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tion  is  impossible.  The  grief  of  Mary  and  that  of  tho 
Jews,  real  or  feigned,  powerfully  affects  Jesus.  Ho 
sternly  "  checks  "  His  spirit  (cf.  Mt.  930,  Mk.  143,  14s) 
and  "troubles"  Himself  (cf.  I22y,  132i).  These 
natural  expressions  of  severe  self-restraint  necessary 
to  prevent  breaking  down,  whore  some  of  the  company 
have  given  way,  have  been  differently  interpreted  in 
various  interests.  Jesus  then  asks  where  Lazarus  has 
been  laid.  On  the  way  He  can  no  longer  restrain 
_f:is  emotion.  ''Jesus  wept."  Again  interpretation 
has  run  riot.  Anger  at  the  Jews'  hostility,  or  tho 
insincerity  of  their  mourning,  or  at  their  want  of  faith 
in  His  power,  are  surely  strange,  a-;  well  as  unworthy, 
explanations  of  the  wholly  natural.  As  in  other  casca 
tho  "  Jews  "  are  divi;!<-d.  Some  arc  touched  at  His 
sorrow,  others  are  scornful.  One  who  could  really 
open  blind  eyes,  they  insinuate,  could  have  saved  Hu 
friend.  The  "  four  days  "  are  significant.  The  spirit 
was  supposed  to  remain  for  three  day;;  near  the  body, 
in  tho  hope  of  being  able  to  return.  On  tho  fourth, 
when  change  set  in,  it  departed.  After  the  removal  of 
the  stone,  the  narrative  passes  to  the  moment  when 
Jesus  knows  that  His  prayer  has  boon  heard.  It  is 
this  public  thanksgiving,  not  the  prayer  itself,  which 
Jesus  says  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  Failure 
to  notice  this  has  led  to  serious  misrepresentations  of 
this  passage.  The  presupposition  that  "  The  Johannino 
Christ  cannot  pray  "  has  led  to  curious  distortions  of 
the  passage,  as  of  12-;.  Reasonably  interpreted,  it 
points  to  the  complete  dependence  of  Jesus  on  tho 
Father's  will.  The  "  Lazarus  come  forth  "  is  probably 
recorded  as  uttered  rater  the  resuscitation  has  taken 
place.  The  grave-clothes,  while  hampering,  need  not 
be  thought  of  as  precluding  all  possibility  of  motion. 

[25.  Probably  "and  tho  life"  is  an  addition  to  tho 
true  text.  Some  Old  Latin  MSS,  also  Syr.  Sin.  an- 
Cyprian  omit. — A.  J.  G.] 

XI.  45-57.  The  Results  of  the  Miracle.— The  majority 
of  the  Jews  who  came  to  comfort  the  sisters  wero  con 
vinced,  but  some  remained  hostile,  and  gave  informa 
tion  to  the  Pharisees.  The  chief  priests,  i.e.  tho 
Sadducees,  always  first  when  action  is  needed,  and 
the  Pharisees,  summon  a  council.  Tn  face  of  tho 
growing  number  of  adherent.,  their  inueiu.n  is  felt  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  .if  it  leads  to  civil  disturbance,  the 
Romans  will  intervene  and  hold  them  responsible  for 
their  failure  to  maintain  order.  Cainphas,  the  fIi<:U 
Priest  "  of  that  year,"  the  notable  year  of  the  fusion, 
demands  a  policy  which  he  pretends  to  bo  ncci 
in  the  interests  of  tho  nation.  One  must  dio  rather 
than  the  whole  nation  perish.  In  this  the  author  SOCM 
an  unconscious  prophecy.  Jesus  would  indeed  dio  "  on 
behalf  of  tho  nation."  and  of  all  God's  children  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  That  tho  author  supposed  the 
High  Priesthood  to  bo  a  yearly  ofiice,  like  that  of  the 
Asiarchs  of  his  own  Asia,  is  inconsistent  with  his 
knowledge  of  Juda?a  and  Jewish  customs.  It  was  the 
"  irony  "  of  the  situation  that  the  unconscious  prophet 
would  have  in  virtue  of  his  ofiice  to  offer  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  tiie  sin  offering  on  behalf  of  tho  people. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
Jesus  retires  to  Ephraim,  usually  identified  with  et- 
Taijibeh,  13  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  in  the  "  wilderness 
of  Bethaven  "  (cf.  2  S.  1823). 1  The  Passover  was  near, 
and  those  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  prepare  for 
it  wero  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  He  would 
risk  the  danger  of  appearing  at  the  Feast. 

1  [Cheyne  (EBi.  1321)  conjectures  that  Jericho  niav  have  been 
the  original  text,  which  having  been  indistinctly  written  was  mis 
read  as  Ephraim.  Thus  Jn.  might  be  reconnected  with  the  Sraoptic 
tradition. — A.  J.  G.] 


In  the  commentary  on  this  chapter  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  even  in  its  present  form,  and 
therefore  a  fortiori  still  more  clearly  in  the  events 
which  it  records,  or  in  the  material  (whether  oral 
tradition  or  fixed  in  literary  form)  which  the  author 
used,  we  have  something  very  different  from  what  it  is 
represented  as  being  in  most  critical  commentaries,  viz. 
doctrinal  instruction,  under  the  guise  of  fictitious  narra 
tive,  on  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Incarnate  Logos, 
thinly  disguised  in  human  form,  and  always  acting  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  "  fulfil  the  terms  of  His  definition  " 
(Loisy;  cf.  Scott,  pp.  104ff.).  The  evangelist  has,  of 
course,  told  the  story  from  his  own  point  "of  view.  As 
usual,  by  selection  and  by  his  process  of  "  writing  up,'' 
he  has  brought  that  point  of  view  rather  than  the  actual 
events  as  they  really  happened  into  prominence.  Ho 
intends  the  narrative  to  present  to  us  the  Christ  who 
is  the  author  of  life,  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  have 
life  in  Himself,  and  to  raise  up  whom  Ho  will.  Ho 
also  wishes  to  record  the  occasion  of  the  final  outburst 
of  Jewish  hostility  which  culminated  in  the  events  of 
the  Passion.  But  if  ho  has  merely  worked  on  Synoptic 
accounts  of  raisings  of  the  dead,  the  Lucan  story  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  especially  its  final  statement,  "  Neither  will 
they  believe  if  one  rise  from  tho  dead,"  it  is  obvious 
that  he  has  done  his  work  very  badly  indeed.  Behind 
tho  obvious  points  which  ho  sets  himself  to  teach, 
there  is  certainly  another  portrait,  of  a  really  human 
Jesus,  not  merely  a  few  human  traits  thrown  in  as 
an  antidote  to  Docetism.  Ho  is  wholly  dependent 
on  His  Father's  will,  and  obedient  to  it.  He  cannot 
move,  evon  to  save  His  friend,  before  Ho  receives  the 
sign  of  tho  Divine  approval.  He  accepts  the  delay 
with  resignation,  and  even  finds  true  cause  for  joy  in 
what  had  been  real  sorrow  to  Him.  Though  absolutely 
sure  of  tho  Divine  help,  and  confident  that  the  pain 
of  sickness,  and  even  of  death  if  that  ensue,  will  issue 
in  the  glory  of  God  and  the  vindication  of  His  Messenger, 
He  does  not  know  in  what  way  this  will  bo  accom 
plished,  till  His  final  prayer,  the  answer  to  which 
shows  Him  how  it  shall  be.  After  severe  effort  to 
restrain  His  human  feelings  of  emotion  Ho  breaks 
down.  He  ha.,  to  ask  where  the  sepulchre  is.  Ho 
prays  a  real  human  prayer,  and  announces  publicly 
His  thanks  for  it.-,  answer  "  that  the  people  may  know  " 
that  the  boon  comes  from  God,  not  from  Him,  and  that 
God  has  really  sent  Him  to  His  people.  If  the  "  terms 
of  His  definition  "  are  Deity  stalking  in  human  dis 
guise,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  how  in  all  this  tho 
central  figure  is  merely  fulfilling  them. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  event  itself  are 
the  same  as  in  similar  Synoptic  accounts.  The  heighten 
ing  of  _  the  miraculous  element,  tho  interval  of  four 
<lays  sinco  the  death,  is  a  question  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  history  of 
tho  ministry  are  undoubtedly  great,  though  in  some 
quarters  they  have  been  exaggerated,  and  they  have 
not  been  solved.  No  thoroughly  satisfactory  explana 
tion  of  the  silence  of  the  Synoptists,  and  especially  Lk., 
has  yet  been  found.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  confine  their 
narrative  to  events  in  Galilee,  to  which  is  added  a 
relatively  long  account  of  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
The  story,  therefore,  belongs  to  a  period  which  is 
altogether  ignored  in  the  Synoptic  narrative,  excent 
in  so  far  as  it  is  suggested  by  the  "  great  insertion"" 
in  Lk.,  in  which,  however,  so  much  material  belonging 
to  different  periods  and  occasions  is  accumulated  that 
we  can  get  very  little  help  from  it  towards  the  recon 
struction  of  the  actual  history  of  the  period  between 
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the  crisis  in  Galileo  and  the  final  catastrophe  in  Jeru 
salem.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  incident,  if 
historical,  did  not  form  part  of  a  tradition  which  is 
obviously  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  narrative  itself  it  is 
clear  that  the  difficulties  of  the  "  critical  "  explanation 
of  its  origin  are  equally  serious.  The  material  in  this 
chapter,  even  as  it  stands,  which  does  not  help  forward 
the  chief  objects  that  the  author  has  in  view  in 
telling  his  story,  is  so  clear  that  we  are  justified 
historically  in  presupposing  as  the  basis  out  of  which 
the  narrative  has  boon  elaborated  at  least  as  much 
background  in  real  history  as  lies  behind  the  parallel 
narratives  in  the  other  gospels  of  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter,  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  and  .similar  accounts. 
The  final  question  of  what  really  happened  can,  of 
course,  only  be  determined  by  the  consideration  of 
wider  problems  than  those  to  which  the  literary  and 
historical  criticism  here  attempted  can  offer  a  solution. 
There  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
limits  which  the  verifiable  experience  of  our  own  or 
other  times  should  rightly  impose  on  the  credibility 
of  the  abnormal. 

The  view,  now  perhaps  generally  held  by  scholars, 
that  tho  author,  having  used  up  the  real  cause  of  the 
final  conflict,  the  Lord's  action  in  defying  the  autho 
rities  by  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  had  to  invent  an  adequate  explanation, 
is  plausible ;  but  it  exaggerates  tho  importance 
attached  to  that  event  in  the  Synoptic  account.  Even 
Mk.'s  narrative,  where  tho  best  case  can  be  made  out  for 
the  view  that  this  incident  was  the  determining  factor 
in  tho  tragedy,  is  not  conclusive  (Mk.  11 15-1 8*).  The 
rulers  intervene  subsequently  to  demand  by  what 
authority  Ho  does  "  these  things,"  a  general  phrase 
referring  apparently  to  His  general  teaching  in  tho 
Temple  and  His  attitude  to  the  authorities  at  least  as 
much  as  to  the  actual  cleansing  of  tho  Temple.  Wo 
must  l>e  content  to  wait  for  the  final  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  tho  great  difficulties  of  this  chapter.  Mean 
while  it  should  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  tho 
difficulties  which  await  solution  are  not  confined  to 
either  side  in  tho  Johannine  controversy. 

XII.  The  Final  Scenes  In  the  Public  Manifestation. 
1-8.  The  Anointing. — Tho  scene  is  the  same  as  that 
recorded  by  Mt.  and  Mk.  Lk.  736-50  represents  a 
different  incident,  or  at  least  a  widely  divergent 
tradition,  from  which,  however,  some  details  in  Jn. 
may  bo  borrowed.  The  date,  six  days  before  the 
Passover,  may  by  different  methods  of  calculation  be 
identified  with  Nisan  8,  9,  or  10.  The  last  is  tho 
most  probable.  Apparently  the  author  deliberately 
corrects  the  "  two  days  "  of  Mk.  I4i.  Allegorists  see 
in  the  alteration  an  intentional  reference  to  the  setting 
apart  of  the  lamb  on  Nisan  10  (Ex.  12s).  The  feast 
is  in  tho  house  of  the  sisters,  unless  they  are  helping 
in  tho  house  of  a  friend  (cf.  Mk.  14s,  where  tho  host  is 
named  Simon  the  leper).  Mary,  as  in  Lk.  1040,  leaves 
tho  serving  to  her  sister,  and  taking  a  pound  of 
spikenard  (Mk.  143*),  genuine  (?)  and  costly,  anoints 
Jesus'  feet,  perhaps  a  natural  detail  considering  the 
cuutom  of  reclining  at  meals.  Judas  (cf.  the  "  some  "  of 
tho  Synoptists)  protests  against  the  waste.  Tho  author 
adds  that  his  motive  was  greed.  He  was  a  dishonest 
steward.  Jesus  answers,  "  Let  her  keep "  (?  what 
remains,  the  whole  could  hardly  have  been  used)  "  for 
my  burial.  The  poor  will  be  with  you  longer  than  I." 
He  thus  uses  the  incident  to  prepare  His  friends  by 
significant  hints  for  the  coming  tragedy.  In  the 
Synoptists  this  anticipation  of  tho  future  is  attributed 
to  Mary.  Tho  Lord's  saying  can  be  interpreted  more 


in  accordance  with  this  view.  "  Lot  her  keep  it.  Such 
was  her  purpose.  Let  it  not  bo  thwarted."  As  inter 
preted  above,  tho  whole  incident  is  natural,  and  used 
by  the  Lord,  after  His  custom,  as  the  occasion  of 
teaching. 

XII.  9^19.  The  Triumphal  Entry.— If  the  story  of 
Lazarus  is  historical  it  is  quite  probable  that  people 
in  Jerusalem  should  como  out  to  Bethany,  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  what  would  happen  at  the  Feast, 
and  that  the  ruling  classes  determined  to  deal  with 
Lazarus  as  well  as  with  Jesus.  Tho  Synoptic  and 
Johannino  accounts  of  tho  entry  differ  in"  details,  but 
the  account  in  our  gospel  is  not  in  itself  improbable. 
The  Feast  pilgrims,  Galileans  and  possibly  JudseaiiB, 
but  not  Jerusalemites,  learning  from  those  who  had 
been  out  to  Bethany  that  Jesus  intends  to  come  up 
to  tho  Feast,  take  palm  branches  (contrast  Mk.  11s) 
and  go  out  to  meet  Him.  They  greet.  Him  with  what 
was  perhaps  the  ordinary  greeting  to  strangers  coming 
up  to  the  Feast  (Ps.  11826),  to  which  is  added  "  the 
King  of  Israel."  The  title  refused  in  Galilee  is  pressed 
on  Him  again.  He  accepts  their  homage,  and  by  an 
acted  parable  teaches  them  the  true  character  of  the 
kingdom  and  tho  King,  as  Zechariah  had  depicted 
Him  (9g;  cf.  Mt.  214).  Tho  author  assumes  that  tho 
rest  of  the  story  is  known  to  his  readers.  He  simply 
adds  that  it  was  in  tho  light  of  later  events  that  the 
disciples  learned  tho  significance  of  their  action.  It 
should  bo  noticed  that  this  account  explains,  as  tho 
Synoptic  does  not,  tho  sudden  change  by  which  tho 
pilgrimage  to  the  Feast  becomes  a  triumphal  proces 
sion.  The  Fourth  Gospel  also  accounts  for  the 
presence  in  arid  near  Jerusalem  of  so  many  friends 
on  whose  help  tho  Lord  can  depend. 

XII.  20-36.  The  Request  of  the  Greeks.— This  inci 
dent  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  Lord's  consciousness 
that  only  through  death  could  the  final  success  of  His 
work  bo  brought  about.  If  it  was  invented  to  gain 
His  authority  for  tho  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  it 
must  again  bo  confessed  that  it  is  very  badly  done. 
The  Greeks  are  apparently  not  even  admitted  to  His 
presence.  Tho  mention  of  Philip  and  Andrew  is 
natural  if  their  home  was  Bethsaida  (1 45),  in  a  region 
largely  Hellenic  in  population.  The  incident  seems 
to  bring  before  tho  Lord's  mind  tho  vision  of  a  wider 
mission  accomplished  without  the  dreaded  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  put  aside.  Tho  seed  must  "  dio  "  if  it  is  to 
bring  forth  fruit.  On  earth  Ho  was  confined  to 
Judaism  ;  only  through  death  could  the  wider  mission 
be  accomplished.  And  if  His  disciples  would  serve 
they  must  follow  even  through  death,  to  gain  the 
support  of  His  presenoo  in  their  true  life  and  work. 
But  this  insight  does  not  como  without  a  real  human 
struggle  (c/.  Lk.  1250).  He  is  troubled,  Ho  is  in  doubt, 
Ho  prays.  And  the  answer  to  prayer  is  clearer  vision 
and  tho  assurance  of  success.  The  judgment  of  the 
world  is  near,  and  the  overthrow  of  its  Prince.  Christ's 
elevation  through  death  to  the  glory  destined  for  Messiah 
will  enable  Him  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  In  these 
words  the  author  sees  a  prediction  of  tho  crucifixion. 
The  crowd  are  perplexed.  Messiah  is  to  appear 
suddenly  from  heaven,  and  abide  for  ever.  Who  is 
this  "  Son  of  man  "  who  is  to  be  lifted  up  ?  After  a 
final  appeal  to  use  their  last  opportunity  Jesus  retires 
into  hiding. 

XII.  37-43.  Failure  in  Judssa. — Tho  many  signs 
have  failed  to  convince.  The  author  explains  this 
by  tho  prediction  in  Is.  53 1,  the  "  arm  of  the  Lord  " 
being  interpreted  of  Messiah.  And  the  ultimate  cause 
is  also  dealt  with  in  Is.  Ggff.  The  rule  of  God's  working 
is  that  there  comes  a  time  when  those  who  will  not 
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obey  .lose  tho  power  of  doing  so.  The  situation  is 
similar  to  that  foretold  in  the  story  of  Isaiah's  call. 
It  was  the  Word  of  God,  now  incarnate  in  Jesuo 
Clirist,  that  appealed  to  tho  prophet.  But  disbelief 
was  not  universal,  though  fear  made  men  keep  silence. 

XII.  44-50.  Final  Summary  of  Jesus'  Public  Teach 
ing. — This  summing  up  of  what  was  most  important 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  throws  interesting  light  on 
the   author's    method    of    recording    the    "  speeches.1' 
Belief  in  Jesus  is  identified  with  belief  in  God.     Ho  is 
for  men  the  final  revelation  of  the  Father.     He  came 
to  enlighten,  to  dispel  moral  and  spiritual  darkness. 
His  chief  purpose  was  not  to  execute  the  Messianic 
judgment  of  men,  as  some  had  thought,  and  rejected 
Jesus  in  consequence.     Salvation,  not  judgment,  was 
the  object  of  Mis  coining.     But  the  rejection  of  Him 
and    His    message    involved    judgment.     Refusal    to 
accept  His  words  would  condemn  men  at  the  last  day. 
For  the  message  was  not  self-taught.     In  substance 
and  method  of  teaching  Ho  carried  out  God's  command 
who  sent  Him.     What  Ho  spake,  He  spake  as  God 
told  Him.1 

XIII.  The  Revelation  to  the  Disciples.— 1-11.  The 
Agape  and  the  Foot  Washing.— According  to  Jn.  the 
events  of  tho  Passion  are  tho  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
Love.     He   "  loved  "    His   own   to   the  end.     At   the 
meal  which  took  place  before  the  Passover,  an  inten 
tional  (?)  correction  of  the  earlier  accounts,  He  gave 
them  proof  of  the  completeness  of  His  love.     Where 
the  others  record  facts  about  I  he  Eucharist,  our  author 
dwells  on  the  origin  of  the  "  Agapc\"     Christ's  love  is 
contrasted   with   the    treachery   to    which  Satan   had 
already  persuaded  Judas.     To  wash  tho  feet  was  re 
garded  as  the  typical   work  of  Chives  (c/.    1  S.   2041). 
Peter's  first  remonstrance  is  mot  by  the  promise  that 
the  future  will  make  all  plain,  his   second   by  words 
which  convince  him  that  tho  act  is  symbolical.     Tho 
sudden  change  is  true  to  Ids  character  as  depicted  in 
all   the   NT.     The   Lord   answers   in   tho   words   of  a 
homely  proverb,  "  Ho  that  has  bathed  need  not  wash  " 
(mg.).     Ho  is  clean  as  a  whole,  even  if  the  stains  of 
travel  need  removing,  for  tho  slighter  shortcomings  of 
even  a  good  man's  life  must  be  dealt  with.     But  the 
Lord's  mind  is  full  of  the  coming  tragedy.     He  cannot 
say  of  all  what  Ho  says  of  Peter. 

XIII.  12-20.  The  Meaning  of  the  Act:  the  One 
Exception. — Tho  disciples  recognise  in  Him  their 
teacher  and  master.  They  should,  therefore,  follow 
His  example  by  helping  each  other  even  in  the  lowliest 
services.  The  Master  had  set  an  example  which  the 
slave  need  not  bo  ashamed  to  copy.  If  they  realise 
that  by  doing  such  things  Ho  has  made  it  their  duty 
to  do  the  same,  then  they  will  be  happy  in  the  doing 
of  them.  He  returns  to  the  theme  of  the  traitor.  He 
knows,  as  they  do  not,  tho  character  of  each  disciple 
whom  Ho  has  chosen.  But  it  had  to  bo.  Tho  Scrip 
ture  must  bo  fulfilled  (Ps.  41g).  He  has  warned  them, 
that  when  tho  event  happens,  instead  of  being  dis 
couraged,  they  may  recognise  in  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  a  proof  of  what  He  is.  In  20  the  author 
adds  that  acts  of  humility  will  not  degrade  them,  but 
prove  them  to  be  His  messengers,  to  whom  all  honour 
is  due. 

XIII.  21-32.  The  Unmasking  of  the  Traitor.— The 
truth  must  now  be  told  plainly.  Jesus  is  "  troubled  " 
(12^7),  and  makes  the  solemn  declaration,  "  One  of  you 
shall  betray."  With  the  disciples'  looks  of  amazement 
contrast  the  Synoptic  account,  whore  their  doubta  are 

1  [J.  M.  Thompson  (Exp.,  Aug.  1915)  would  transpose  37-43 
and  44-50,  and  round  off  the  ministiy  narrative  with  the  last  two 
versos  of  ch.  20. — A.  J.  a.] 


expressed.  Jesus'  special  friend,  reclining  on  His  right, 
the  left  being  the  place  of  honour,  is  asked  by  a  nod 
from  the  leader  of  the  disciples,  always  ready  to  act 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  find  out  secretly  who  is 
intended.  The  Lord's  answer  is  apparently  ambigu 
ous.  "  He  to  whom  I  give  the  sop  "  would  refer  to 
all  alike.  No  one  (28),  the  Beloved  Disciple  included, 
knew  why  the  Lord  sent  Judas  off  on  an  immediate 
errand.  In  the  light  of  later  events  the  Beloved  Disciple 
saw  tho  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  gave 
the  sop  to  Judas  first,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to 
be  simply  because  He  required  his  services  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  tho  author  means  that  the  Beloved  Disciple 
did  understand  who  the  traitor  was,  but  like  the  rest 
did  not  grasp  tho  "  business  "  on  which  the  Lord 
despatched  him.  So  it  came  about  that  ho  got  safely 
out  of  tho  room,  into  the  night,  fit  symbol  of  his 
"  business."  29  shows  that  the  Feast  had  not  yet 
begun,  or  tilings  could  not  have  been  bought.  Josuo 
now  knows  that  the  first  stop  is  taken  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  is  leading  through  Calvary  to  Messianic 
glory.  And  God  is  glorified  in  what  the  Son  accom 
plishes  and  suffers,  and  in  return  will  glorify  Him  by 
permitting  His  return  to  union  with  Himself. 

XIII.  33-XVII.  The  Last  Discourses  and  Prayer.— 
Perhaps  this  is  tho  best  place  to  consider  the  general 
arrangement  and  character  of  tho  final  discourses. 
They  present  the  same  problems  of  style  and  language, 
of  content  and  of  arrangement,  that  are  raised  else 
where  in  this  gospel.  The  language  and  tho  theology 
of  the  author  are  conspicuous.  And  yet  wo  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  a  greater  than  "  John  "  is 
here,  or  fail  to  ask  whether  something  of  his  style 
and  theology  was  not  learned  in  the  upper  room. 
These  chapters  are  not  merely  the  reflections  of  a 
later  generation.  The  question  of  order  is  also  diffi 
cult.  The  last  words  of  ch.  14  mark  the  end  of  the  dis 
course,  tho  preceding  verses  are  clearly  the  last  words 
of  a  speech.  Tho  command,  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hence," 
does  not  find  its  counterpart  till  18i.  How  are  wo 
to  regard  the  intervening  discourse  and  prayer  ? 

(a)  Wellhausen  and  others  find  in  them  a  later  stage 
in  the  growth  of  the  gospel,  perhaps  an  insertion  by 
the  final  redactor,  the  author  of   1   Jn.,  with  which 
they  have  much  in  common,  who  also  added  ch.  21. 

(b)  Others  suggest  that  there  has  been  transposition, 
the  content  of  the.se  discourses  having  been  originally 
fixed  in  writing  or  taught  orally  in  a  different  order. 
Some  of  the  matter  of  15  and  16  certainly  seems  to 
come  naturally  before  parts  of  14.     The  pruning  of  the 
vine  fits  on  admirably  to  the  teaching  which  followed 
tho  expulsion  of  the  traitor.     On  the  other  hand  the 
mention  of  tho  Paraclete  in  14  seems  to  be  prior  to 
what  is  taught  of  Him  in  15  and   16.     (c)  Probably 
there  has  been  both  addition  and  rearrangement.    The 
interpretation   of   what   Christ   taught   in   tho    upper 
chamber  grew  and  took  shape  in  divers  parts  and  at 
different  times.     John  perhaps  taught  it  at  first  much 
as  we  have  it  in  13  and  14.     But  in  the  light  of  further 
meditation  he  expanded  and  enlarged,  a  fact  which 
has   left   its   trace   on   the   present  arrangement.     In 
explaining   their   meaning   wo   shall   do    well   not   to 
regard  the  whole  content  of  15  and  16  as  subsequent 
to  that  of  14. 

With  1833  the  Lord  begins  to  prepare  the  disciples 
for  losing  Him.  He  uses  tho  term  of  endearment, 
tcknia,  "  little  children,"  which  is  frequent  hi  1  Jn., 
though  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  gospel.  They  will 
miss  Him,  and  cannot  follow  yet.  But  their  case  is 
not  hopeless  as  that  of  the  Jews  (734).  They  must 
make  up  for  their  loss  by  mutual  love,  according  to 
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the  standard  which  He  has  eat  (cf.  1  John  27-11*). 
Peter's  remonstrance  is  mot  by  the  prediction  of  his 
failure,  placed  earlier  here  than  in  the  other  gospels 
(Mk.  1429). 

14 1-4  takes  up  the  thoughts  of  the  previous  para 
graph,  not  of  the  last  verse.  The  thoughts  of  separa 
tion  and  treachery  had  led  to  perplexity,  if  not  despair. 
Jesus;  bids  them  trust  God  and  Himself.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  Hi,-)  Father's  house  (cf.  Gen.  £423,25). 
26  may  be  interpreted  in  three  ways  :  («)  Even  if  not 
He  would  have  found  room  for  them.  "  To  you  I 
would  have  said  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  "  :  this  suits 
the  context.,  but  is  forced.  (6)  "If  not,  I  would  have 
told  you,  for  the  whole  object  of  going  is  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.  I  could  not  have  withheld  the  truth  from 
you."  This  also  is  unnatural,  (c)  It  is  better,  there 
fore,  to  take  the  words  as  a  question  ;  "  If  not,  would 
I  have  told  you  that  I  go  to  prepare  ?  "  The  objection 
that  no  such  statement  has  been  made  is  not  fatal. 
It  is  in  the  author's  manner  of  reporting  speech  to 
refer  thus  to  what  has  been  merely  implied.  In  what 
follows,  the  metaphors  of  going  and  coming  are 
gradually  spiritualised  into  the  expression  of  abiding 
presence.  But  as  they  know,  the  way  leads  through 
death.  Thomas  protests.  They  do  not  know  the 
way,  or  even  the  goal.  Jesus  replies  that  Ho  is  the 
way.  His  death  will  enable  them,  if  they  follow,  to 
gain  the  truth  and  life,  which  Ho  gives  and  is.  And 
the  goal  is  the  Father,  as  they  would  know  if  they  had 
really  known  Him.  Philip  protests.  How  can  they 
know  the  Father,  without  some  real  theophany  such 
as  Moses  and  other  prophets  enjoyed  ?  The  protest 
reveals  the  disciples'  failure,  in  spite  of  long  com 
panionship,  to  learn  that  in  Christ  they  have  had  all 
that  men  can  know  of  God.  His  words"  are  riot  "His 
5"wli,'^TidHis~w(Trlcs~aTe'"fe'atry  the  Father's  doing,  who 
is  in  Him.  If  not  the  teaching,  then  at  least  His  works 
should  convince  them  that  He  is  God's  Messenger. 
Belief  in  Him  will  enable  them  to  do  greater  works 
than  His,  which  were  confined  to  Palestine  and  the 
Jews.  The  harvest  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  theirs. 
For  from  His  place  of  pow&r  with  the  Father,  He  will 
do  for  them  whatever  they  ask  "  in  His  name,"  as  His 
commissioned  officers  to  carry  out  His  commission. 
And  besides  the  hearing  of  prayer  He  will  procure  for 
them  One  who  can  take  His  own  place.  The  Father 
will  send  another  "  Paraclete  "  or  "  Advocate  "  (mg). 
For  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  oiio  called  in  to  give 
whatever  help  may  be  needed,  see  1  Jn.  2i*,  also  the 
article  "  Paraclete  "  in  HDB  ;  Wcstcott.  Epistles  of 
8.  Jvim;  Brooke,  Johannine  Epistles  (ICC).  If  they 
show  that  love  which  is  proved  in  obedience,  they  shail 
havo  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  whose  power  they 
already  know,  and  shall  experience  more  intimately. 
But  He  will  also  como  Himself.  Very  soon  the  world 
will  lose  sight  of  Him,  but  they  shall  see,  for  He  has 
and  they  shall  have  that  higher  spiritual  life,  which 
will  enable  them  to  be  sure  of  His  presence.  In  "  that 
day,"  the  period  introduced  by  His  coming,  this  life 
will  enable  them  to  realise  the  union  of  Father  and 
Son,  and  of  themselves  with  the  Christ.  It  will  be 
realised  through  that  obedience  which  is  the  test  of 
love.  Their  love  will  be  returned  by  the  Father  and 
by  Himself,  and  Ho  will  reveal  Himself  to  them. 
This  is  altogether  contrary  to  their  eschatology.  They 
are  expecting  a  manifestation  to  the  whole  world,  as 
Judas  protests.  Jesus'  answer  asserts  the  true  char 
acter  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Love,  which  shows 
itself  in  obedience,  is  the  condition  of  entrance.  It 
leads  to  spiritual  union  of  believers  with  God  in  Christ 
(cf.  Philo,  "  Hasten  therefore.  O  sou),  to  become  tho 


house  of  God,  an  holy  temple,  fairest  dwelling- place  "). 
So  with  the  explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of  His 
coming  His  teaching  ends.  The  Paraclete  will  continue 
the  teaching,  and  bring  it  to  their  memory.  Then 
(27)  He  gives  them  the  Hebrew  Shalom,  the  blessing 
of  Peace,  not  the  formal  and  conventional  farewell 
that  men  usually  give,  but  a  real  gift  of  that  which 
the  word  connotes.  They  need  not  be  troubled.  They 
have  His  promise.  He  must  go,  but  will  come  again. 
To  true  love  that  would  have  been  joyful  tidings. 
His  goal  is  the  Father,  the  source  of  all  power.  He 
tells  them  beforehand  that  the  event  may  confirm 
their  faith.  There  is  no  time  for  more  words.  The 
Prince  of  this  world  is  on  his  way.  Not  that  he  can 
avail  anything  against  Jesus.  "  He  has  no  part  in 
me."  But  events  must  run  their  appointed  course, 
that  the  world  may  learn  the  love  and  the  obedience 
of  the  Christ. 

[22.  Judas  (not  Iscariot) :  The  Curetonian  Syriac  reads 
Judas  Thomas,  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  reads  simply  Thomas, 
llesch,  Auvsercnnonisclie  Texte,  iii.  824-827,  argues 
that  both  Judas  and  James  the  son  of  Alph;eus  bore 
tho  name  Thomas.  Judas  was  the  twin  brother  of 
James  the  son  of  Alpha'us.  The  distinction  of  Thomas 
from  James  and  Judas  in  Lk.  6isf.  he  regards  as  duo 
to  combination  of  sources.  His  theory  involves  the 
rendering  in  Lk.  616  Judas  the  brother  of  James  (mg.). 
He  regards  the  twins  as  "  brethren  of  Jesus,"  but  not 
in  the  literal  sense.  The  Thomas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
he  takes  to  be  James  the  son  of  Alphams,  and  he 
identities  the  appearance  to  James  in  1  Cor.  157  with 
that  to  Thomas  in  Jn.  2026-29.  The  identification  is 
very  ingenious,  but  open  to  serious  objections.  It  is 
very  curious  that  the  belief  that  Judas  was  the  twin 
brother  of  Jesus  should  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Syrian  Church.  See  further  HDB,  EBi,  "  Thomas," 
and  Zahn,  Forvchungcn,  vi.  344,  and  his  commentary 
on  Jn.,  pp.  561f.  It  should  be  added  that  Thomas 
as  well  as  Didymus  (Ili6,  2024,  2\z)  means  "  twin," 
the  former  being  Semitic,  the  latter  Greek.  The 
name  "  Didymus  "  was  common,  and  frequently  did 
not  imply  that  the  bearer  was  a  twin,  but  that  he  stood 
in  a  special  cult  relation  to  the  heavenly  twins,  Castor 
and  Pollux.  In  the  case  of  a  Jew  this  would  not 
apply,  so  we  may  assume  that  Thomas  was  a  twin, 
whether  he  was  Judas  or  James,  or  bore  some  other  or 
no  other  name.  See  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary, 
p.  150—  A.  S.  P.] 

XV.  The  Vine. — The  relation  of  the  following 
chapters  to  14  has  been  discussed.  Tho  Paroernia,  or 
parable-like  discourse,  reminds  us  of  the  parable  or 
metaphor  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  t-h.  10.  Two  thoughts 
are  prominent  here,  the  pruning  needed  to  get  rid  of 
useless  branches  and  to  ensure  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
rest,  and  the  intimate  union  between  Christ  and  His 
disciples,  symbolised  by  the  relation  of  tho  branches 
to  the  vine.  We  mu.-it  compare  the  OT  teaching 
which  represents  Israel  as  the  Vine.  Christ  is  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  what  the  vine  stands  for  in  nature 
in  respect  of  human  necessity.  He  is  the  source  of 
spiritual  strength  which''  satisfies  men's  needs.  As 
always,  He  is  subordinate  to  the  Father.  The  vine 
dresser  cuts  out  useless  branches,  pruning  the  rest  to 
make  them  bear  more  fruit.  So  the  Father  has 
"  glorified  "  the  Son  by  cutting  out  the  traitor. 
Christ's  teaching,  which  is  of  the  Father,  has  pruned 
the  rest,  if  they  are  true  to  Him,  abiding  in  Him  as 
the  branches  in  the  vine.  5  repeats  and  emphasizes 
the  teaching  already  given.  Similarly  6  emphasizes 
the  traitor's  fate.  7  states  the  results  of  abiding 
union.  If  they  abide  in  Him,  letting  His  teaching 
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guide  their  lives  throughout,  their  prayers  will  obtain 
their  requests,  for  they  will  be  His.  The  Father  is 
glorified  in  their  fruitfulness,  which  shows  that  they 
are  true  disciples.  This  is  possible  if  they  abide  in 
His  love,  which  obedience  will  enable  them  to  do,  even 
as  His  obedience  has  kept  Him  in  the  Father's  love. 
His  aim  in  what  He  has  said  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  feel  the  joy  which  He  Himself  feels,  and 
to  share  it  in  full.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is 
love,  love  for  each  other  like  His  for  them.  The  highest 
test  of  love  is  that  a  man  should  risk  his  life  for  his 
friends,  and  "  friends  "  their  love  will  make  them. 
When  once  they  have  learned  the  love  which  issues 
in  obedience  they  are  no  longer  as  slaves,  ignorant  of 
their  Lord's  aim  and  purpose,  but  frieads  to  whom  Ho 
can  make  known  all  tnat  His  Fa  ('her  sent  Him  to 
teach  and  do.  [<"/.  i'hilo  on  Gen.  iSi/  :  ''The  Lord 
is  not  a  despot.  The  wise  man  is  Clod's  friend  rather 
than  His  slave." — A.  J.  G- 1  They  have  not  chosen  Him, 
to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  what;  Messiah  should  do.  but 
He  has  chosen  them  to  carry  out  His  work,  and  bring  it 
to  a  successful  and  pornnnent  issue.  And  whatever 
they  ask  God  in  iiis  n:>.me.  as  1 1  is  iifcreditcd  messengers, 
the  things  that  they  know  He  Himself  would  ask, 
God  will  give  them.  Then  (17)  the  great  command 
is  reiterated,  and  they  are  reminded  that  obedience 
will  cost  them  dear.  They  must  not  be  surprised  at 
tho  hatred  of  the  world.  It  was  first  poured  out  on 
Himself.  The  world  will  love  only  its  own.  Those 
who  are  not  of  it,  b:it  chosen  out  by  Him  to  be  not 
''  of  it,"  must,  of  course,  incur  its  hate.  Let  them 
remember  what  lie  had  said.  The  slave  is  not  above 
his  lord.  If  He  was  per-.i-outed,  they  must  expect  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  received  His 
message  will  listen  to  theirs.  The  world  will  treat 
them  harshly  because  of  His  Name,  because  of  what 
He  is  and  what  the  disciples  must  be  in  consequence. 
For  the  men  of  the  world  have  not  that  intuitive  know 
ledge  of  what  is  good  and  Godlike  which  makes  good. 
men  welcome  it  at  once  when  they  see  it.  After  His 
teaching  they  cannot  plead  ignorance,  so  they  have 
no  excuse  for  their  sin.  Their  hatred  of  Him  shows 
that  they  hate  God.  They  have  had  their  full  oppor 
tunity,  the  teaching  not  only  of  His  words  but  of  ';!is 
works  as  well.  And  thev  have  given  their  answer. 
hatred  of  Him  and  of  His  Father.  Yet  God's  plan 
takes  account  of  all  this.  The  Scripture  must  be 
fulfilled,  "  They  hated  mo  without  a  cause  "  (Ps.  3519). 
And  whatever  the  world  has  in  store  for  the  disciples, 
the  truth  will  prevail  and  become  known.  The  Para 
clete,  whom  He  will  send  from  the  Father  (contract 
14 16,26,  where  the  Father  sends  the  Paraclete  in 
Christ's  name)  will  bear  witness  to  Christ.  And  they 
too  are  witness-bearers,  for  they  have  shared  Hi's 
company  from  the  beginning  of  His  work,  and  can 
speak  from  knowledge. 

XVI.  There  is  no  break  between  ehs.  15  and  10. 
Jesus  has  told  them  beforehand,  so  that  His  death  and 
their^suffering  may  not  daunt  their  faith,  as  the  Baptist 
was  "  offended  "  by  the  course  of  the  ministry,  which 
did  not  correspond  to  his  Messianic  expectation.  They 
must  expect  actual  excommunication.  Their  execu 
tion  will  bo  thought  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God 
(cf.  the  Jewish  comment  on  Nu.  25i3,  "  He  who  sheds 
the  blood  of  a  transgressor  should  be  thought  of  as  if 
ho  had  offered  an  offering").  There  is  no  reference 
in  2  to  the  rebellion  of  Bar-Kochba  (043*).  This 
hostile  attitude  will  be  due  to  men's  ignorance  of 
God  and  His  Messenger.  In  after  time  they  will 
remember  His  warning.  It  was  not  necessary  to  give 
it  while  Ho  was  with  them.  But  now  He  must  go  to 


the  Father.  Instead  of  thinking  of  tho  purpose  of 
His  departure  they  are  merely  overcome  with  grief. 
But  in  reality  His  going  is  their  gain,  for  He  will  send' 
the  Paraclete  (cf.  lf»26).  When  He  comes  Ho  will 
convince  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment. 
The  fate  of  God's  Messenger  would  raise  the  questions, 
On  whose  side  was  the  sin,  and  on  whose  the  righteous 
ness  ?  It  would  thus  involve  a  judgment.  The  Spirit 
of  truth  would  convince  men  of  sin,  for  it  would  become 
clear  that  the  error  lay  with  those  who  had  rejected 
God's  appointed  Messenger ;  of  righteousness,  for  it 
would  appear  that  the  death  was  not  a  malefactor's 
just  punishment,  but  a  going  "  to  the  Father  "  (cf.  Is. 
57i),  who  pronounced  in  His  favour  by  receiving  Him, 
and  so  their  loss  in  being  no  longer  able  to  see  Him 
would  prove  real  gain  ,  of  judgment,  for  the  verdict 
which  the  Prince  of  this  world  would  succeed  in  getting 
passed  against  the  Christ  would  be  seen  to  bo  in  reality 
the  condemnation  of  those  who  passed  it.  The  Para 
clete's  work  would  bo  not  only  to  convince  but  also 
to  teach.  The  earthly  teaching  was  not  final.  It  had 
been  limited  by  the  disciples'  capacity  to  understand. 
The  Spirit  of  truth  would  lead  them  into  all  truth. 
( Cf.  the  saying  in  the  Hermetic  literature  of  Hermes 
Nous  (Mind) :  "  Nous  entering  the  pious  soul  leads  it 
into  the  light  of  knowledge  "  ;  cf.  also  Wisd.  9i  i.)  Like 
tho  Christ,  the  Spirit  does  not  speak  on  His  own  autho 
rity,  but  what  He  hears,  including  the  meaning  of  tho 
events  about  to  happen.  He  will  glorify  tho  Christ  by 
taking  of  His  and  showing  to  the  disciples.  "  Glory  " 
in  this  gospel  generally  means  the  true  nature  of  a 
thing,  which  shines  out  from  it,  as  the  radiance  of  the 
sun.  The  Spirit  will  continue  Christ's  task  of  making 
known  to  men  His  nature  and  work,  and  therefore 
the  nature  and  work  of  God,  so  far  as  men  can  grasp 
it.  But  Jesus  will  Himself  return  (16).  All  tho 
language  used  in  these  discourses  cannot  bo  inter 
preted  of  His  coming  "  in  the  Spirit  "  as  a  substitute 
for  tho  common  expectation  of  the  Parousia,  which  is 
thus  supposed  to  be  altogether  spiritualised.  They 
contain  something  beside  "  transmuted  eschatology.'" 
After  a  little  while  absence,  but  only  for  a  little  while, 
after  which  they  shall  see.  There  is  here  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  hope  of  an  almost  immediate 
return  in  glory.  The  disciples  are  perplexed.  How 
are  they  to  reconcile  this  with  what  He  has  said  of  a 
journey  to  the  Father  ?  Docs  not  that  involve  more 
than  a  little  while  ?  Jesus  replies  to  their  difficulties, 
which  Ho  perceives,  that  length  is  relative  to  tho 
issues  involved.  Tho  night  of  sorrow,  like  tho  hours 
of  travail,  is  long  till  it  is  forgotten  in  the  joy  of 
morning,  in  the  light  of  which  it  shrinks  into  insignifi 
cance.  Even  the  thought  of  His  going  causes  them 
sorrow,  much  more  the  reality.  But  His  return  will 
bring  heartfelt  joy  (Is.  6614),  and  permanent,  com 
pared  with  which  tho  sorrow  will  indeed  be  "  a  little 
while."  Whatever  the  interval,  it  will  be  such  as  to 
secure  the  desired  results.  And  in  that  day  of  reunion, 
they  will  not  have  to  go  on  asking  Him  questions  (mg.). 
The  Father  Himself  will  give  whatever  they  ask  "  in 
His  name."  Hitherto  His  language  has  been  veiled 
in  parable.  Hereafter  He  will  be  able  to  speak  plainly. 
And  in  that  day  of  final  reunion,  they  shall  ask  for 
what  they  need  "  in  His  name,"  and  He  will  not  have 
to  ask  the  Father  for  them.  Their  intercourse  with 
tho  Fa,ther  will  be  direct,  who  loves  them  for  their 
love  of  the  Christ.  He  left  the  Father  to  come  into 
the  world,  and  now  He  leaves  the  world  to  go  to  the 
Father.  In  these  words  the  disciples  see  the  fulfil 
ment  of  His  promise  to  speak  plainly.  His  reading  of 
tboir  perplexity  has  convinced  them  of  His  knowledge. 
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Now  they  need  not  question.  They  are  convinced  of 
His  Diviuo  mission.  Their  assertion  is  mot  by  the 
warning  that  very  soon  they  will  bo  scattered  and 
desert  Him.  But  the  Father  is  with  Him.  Now  Ho 
has  taught  them  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  peace. 
The  affliction  which  must  come  while  thoy  are  in  the 
world  IK -i-d  not  destroy  it.  He  has  overcome  the  real 
power  of  the  world. 

^  XVII.  The  High-Priestly  Prayer.— Various  guests 
(they  are  nothing  more)  have  been  made  as  to  the 
Bcono  :  the  upper  chamber,  or  the  way  to  Gcthscraane, 
or  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  The  substance  of  such 
a  prayer  may  well  have  been  remembered  and  handed 
down.  It  is  clear  that  the  language  is  Johannino, 
and  that  the  process  of  translating  has  led  to  the  same 
sort  of  modification  that  we  find  elsewhere  in  Jn. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  chapters  teach  us 
much  as  to  the  source  of  the  author's  theology,  and 
perhaps  of  some  of  the  language  in  which  it?  is  ex 
pressed.  The  prayer  is  in  three  parts,  natural  to  the 
circum stances  of  its  presumed  utterance;  for  Christ 
Himself  (i-S),  for  His  disciples  (9-19),  and  for  tho 
wider  circle  of  those  whom  they  should  bring  into  the 
fold  (20-25). 

1-4.  Jesus  prays  with  full  consciousness  that  tho 
crisis  of  His  earthly  career  is  come.  Will  His  death 
prove  the  annihilation  of  His  person  and  work,  or  its 
glorification,  the  transition  to  a  higher  form  of  life, 
in  which  His  life-work  on  earth  shall  be  consummated' 
in  fuller  life  under  circumstances  of  wider  opportunity  ? 
The  glory  for  which  He  prays  is  not  for  Himself  but 
to  disclose  what  the  Son  really  is,  that  by  tho  com 
pletion  of  His  hfc-work,  which  has  shown  God's  pur 
pose  of  lovo  for  men,  God  may  be  glorified,  revealed 
in  His  true  nature  of  Love.  He  knows  the  prophets' 
Wider  outlook  of  blessing  for  all  men  through  tho 
Jews,  and  that  His  commission  of  authority  extends 
to  "  all  flesh."  The  Heb.  form  of  expression  is  to  be 
noticed.  So  He  prays  to  enter  into  the  wider  life  in 
which  Ho  can  fulfil  the  wider  purpose  of  His  mission, 
which  during  His  earthly  life  was  confined  to  Palestine. 
Tho  author  adds  that  this  "  eternal  "  life  consists  in 
growing  acquaintance  with  God,  which  can  be  had  by 
"  getting  to  know  "  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  sent,  the 
man  who  lived  on  earth  a  human  life,  that  He  might 
bo  the  Messiah  of  His  race,  God's  Messenger  to  all 
men.  The  London  Papyri  offer  a  curious  parallel  to 
the  language  of  this  passago :  "  Lady  Isis,  glorify  me 
as  I  glorified  tho  name  of  thy  son  Horus." 

5-8.  It  is  a  return  to  former  "  glory  "  for  which  Ho 
prays.  Are  we  to  regard  this  petition  as  exclusively 
tho  author's  addition,  on  the  lines  of  his  theology  of 
the  pre-existent  Logos,  or  the  real  expression  of  Christ's 
consciousness  of  former  life  with  God,  expressed  in 
language  which  could  be  used  in  speaking  to  the  Father, 
though  He  could  not  have  used  it  in  teaching  men  ;  or 
as  a  real  expression  of  consciousness  of  pre-existence, 
in  the  sense  which  it  would  naturally  have  to  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  own  time  (cf.  Jer.  15),  which  tho 
author  interprets  in  the  terms  of  his  doctrine  of  ure- 
existence  ?  In  6-8  He  pleads  the  accomplishment  of 
His  appointed  work  for  those  whom  the  Father  has 
given  Him,  into  whoho  hearts  God  has  put  it  to  accept 
the  message.  To  them  He  has  made  known  tho 
nature  of  God.  God  gave  them  to  Him  to  shepherd, 
and  they  have  received  and  made  effective  in  their 
lives  His  word.  So  they  have  learned  the  Divine 
origin  of  His  teaching  and  the  truth  that  God  sent  Him. 
9-19.  On  the  ground  of  this  accomplished  work  He 
now  prays  for  these  disciples.  The  world,  which  is 
not  beyond  the  sphere  of  His  love,  is  excluded  from 


this  part  of  His  prayer.     It  can  be  reached  only  through 
them.     These  disciples,    His    by   God's   gift,   are   tho 
object  of  the  love  and  caro  of  both,  for  whom  all 
things  arc  in  common.     He  has  proved  His  ownership 
by  their  acceptance  of  His  message.     Now  that  Ha 
leaves  tho  world,  where  thoy  must  stay  to  do  their 
work,  and  comes  to  the  Father,  in  the  light  of  this 
coming  separation  Ho  prays  that  they  may  be  kept 
in  true  union  with  God,  whoso  holiness  separates  Him 
from  the  world  ;   that  they  may  keep  their  unity,  even 
as  the  Father  and  tho  Son  are  one.     While  with  them 
He  kept  them  in  touch  with  God,  tho  Holy  Father 
whose  name  it  was  His  to  make  known,  and  guarded 
thorn  safely.     None  fell  away,  but  tho  "  son  of  per 
dition,"  Judas,  the  man  of  the  wasted  life.     And  that 
was  part  of  God's  plan  as  foretold  in  Scripture  (Ps.  1098). 
He  asks  that  the  joy  which  Ho  has  made  His  own, 
tho  joy  of  consciously  accomplished  work,  may  be  fully 
gained  by  them  for  themselves.     He  gave  thorn  God's 
message,  which  must  needs  bring  on  them  tho  world's 
hatred,  for  their  acceptance  has  shown  that,  like  Him 
they  do  not  belong  to  tho  world  (1  Jn.  215-17*).     Ho 
docs  not  ask  for  their  removal  to  safer  spheres,  but  that 
they  should  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  that  to  which  they 
do  not  belong,  by  being  "  sanctified,"  made  and  kept 
holy  as  God  is  holy,  by  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed  in 
God's  message  which  He  has  delivered  (cf.  Ps.  119142). 
So  they  will  be  fit  for  their  work  to  which  Ho  sends  them, 
as  He  was  sent.     Sanctification  is  that  which  qualifies 
the  priest  to  perform  his  office,  or  which  gives  to  the 
victim  the  quality  that  makes    it  well    pleasing    to 
God.     By  His  death  He  sets  Himself  apart  (19)  for 
God's   service   on   their   behalf,   that   they   too   may 
receive  true  setting  apart  for  the  same  service,  a  real 
and  not  merely  symbolical  Sanctification. 

19-24.  The  prayer  now  passes  to  those  whom  they 
shall  make  disciples,  the  fruits  of  their  missionary 
labours.  For  them  He  asks  unity,  in  tho  Father  and 
the  Son,  corresponding  to  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son. 
Such  unity  will  convince  the  world  of  His  own  Divine 
mission  and  of  God's  love  for  men.  The  way  to  God, 
to  union  with  Him,  is  not  through  ecstasy  but  through 
faith.  24  gathers  up  the  section  into  one  wish,  that 
all  who  form  the  Father's  gift  should  be  with  Christ  to 
see  tho  "  glory  "  given  to  the  Son  by  the  Father, 
because  of  His  love. 

25f.  reviews,  after  the  author's  wont,  the  main 
points  of  the  whole,  in  a  final  appeal  to  tho  Father's 
justice  on  behalf  of  tho  disciples  against  the  world, 
tho  refusal  of  the  world  to  accept  the  message  which 
gives  knowledge  of  God,  Christ's  own  knowledge, 
and  _tho  disciples'  knowledge  at  least  of  His  Divine 
mission,  His  making  known  to  the  disciples  the  true 
nature  of  God,  a  process  not  yet  completed,  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Father's  love,  which  is  the  true 
source  of  real  union. 

^  XVIIIf.  The  Arrest,  the  Trial,  and  the  Passion.— 
1-11.  The  Arrest.- — Jesus  leaves  the  room,  or  the  city, 
and  crosses  the  Kedron  (cf.  2  S.  1623)  to  a  garden 
where  He  often  went,  so  that  the  place  was  known  to 
Judas.  Contrast  the  careful  arrangements  for  secrecy 
in  tho  preparation  of  the  upper  room.  Judas  guides 
hither  Roman  and  Jewish  soldiers.  In  Mk.  Roman 
soldiers  are  not  mentioned  till  after  tho  condemnation. 
As  the  Jews  represent  Jesus'  influence  over  the  people 
as  a  serious  political  danger,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  use  of  Roman  troops  to  prevent  disturbance  at 
the  arrest.  The  word  used,  speira,  is  tho  usual 
description  of  the  cohort,  but  it  is  also  used  more 
generally.  Jesus,  knowing  what  His  action  means, 
comes  out  from  the  garden  or  His  place  of  retirement 
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in  it,  and  asks  whom  they  seek.  The  traitor  is  dis 
concerted.  His  plans  for  identification  are  not  needed, 
and  he  stands  by  with  nothing  to  do.  There  is 
momentary  confusion,  and  the  soldiers  fall  back  in 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  behaviour  of  the  "  clangor 
ous  criminal."  Some  fall  down.  If  the  author  has 
exaggerated  the  incident,  he  has  hardly  made  it  tho 
"  miracle  of  omnipotence,  that  puts  its  predecessors 
into  the  shade,"  of  which  we  read  in  some  commen 
taries.  Jesus  repeats  His  question.  If  they  want 
Him,  let  the  rest  go.  So  it  comes  about  that  His 
saying  that  none  should  be  lost  was  literally  fulfilled. 
Again  tho  incident  is  natural,  even  if  the  author  uses 
it  for  apologetic  purposes.  In  tho  incident  of  Peter 
and  Malchus  the  names  are  given  by  Jn.  alone.  Such 
additions  may  indicate  either  true  knowledge,  or  tho 
later  love  of  supplying  the  names  of  places  and  persons, 
so  that  its  bearing  on  the  historical  character  of  tho 
account  is  inconclusive.  The  words  of  the  Lord  (n) 
seem  to  presuppose  acquaintance  with,  the  Synoptic 
account  of  Gethsemane  (Mk.  1432-42  and  parallels). 

XVIII.  10-27.  The  Preliminary  Examination.  Petc-r'a 
Denial — Jesus  is  brought  to  Annas,  the  father-in-law 
of  the  actual  High  Priest  "  of  that  year  "  (llsi). 
This  preliminary  stage,  known  only  to  our  author,  i:j 
not  in  itself  improbable.  Peter  and  another  disciple, 
generally  and  naturally  identified  with  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  follow.  Tho  latter  has  acquaintances  in  the 
household  and  gains  admission  at  onco.  When  ho 
tries  to  gain  the  same  for  Peter,  the  portress  is  doubtful 
what  to  do,  and  asks  Peter  if  he  is  a  follower  of  the 
accused.  Apparently  his  denial  gains  him  admission, 
and  he  seeks  obscurity  among  the  crowd  of  servants. 
It  must  be  noticed  that  this  account  of  tho  first  denial 
rises  quite  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances.  I:i 
the  Synoptic  account  it  is  unexplained.  The  High 
I'riest  (a  term  which  is  not  confined  to  the  actual 
holder  of  the  chief  office)  examines  Jesus  as  to  Hit; 
disciples  and  leaching,  ciearly  with  intent  to  extort 
evidence  of  sedition.  Jesus  ;uiswers  that  His  teaching 
has  always  been  open  and  public.  Contrast  Mk.  1449, 
where  He  addresses  a  similar  remark  to  His  captors. 
One  of  the  attendants,  thinking  tho  answer  insolent, 
strikes  Jesus  on  the  face.  Again  cf.  Mk.  1465,  where 
tho  buffeting  is  general.  Failing  to  get  the  evidence 
he  wants,  Annas  decides  to  send  the  prisoner  on  to 
Caiaphas,  the  ruling  High  Priest.  Probably  Jesur. 
passes  through  the  court,  and  tho  servants  see,  with 
tho  result  that  Peter  is  again  questioned.  His  second 
denial  is  followed  by  a  question  which  might  prove 
serious,  as  it  comes  from  a  kinsman  of  his  victim  in  tho 
garden,  who  had  seen  him  there.  According  to  tho 
Synoptists  this  third  denial  was  accompanied  by  an 
oath.  Again  we  find  in  the  Johanninc  account  satis 
factory  motives  for  the  several  incidents  in  the  denial. 
The  proceedings  before  Caiaphas,  recorded  hi  the 
other  gospels  (Jit.  and  Mk. )  are  mentioned  here  but 
not  described.  This,  and  tho  difficulty  of  the  men 
tion  of  "the  high  priest"  in  19,  were  early  recog 
nised  and  led  to  a  rearrangement  in  the  Smaitic 
Syriac,  which  presents  tho  following  order:  12,  13,  24, 
14,  15,  19-23,  16-18,  25-27,  thus  getting  the  "trial" 
before  Caiaphas  as  in  the  Synoptic  account,  and 
making  the  record  of  Peter's  denial  continuous.  But 
the  reasons  for  the  transpositions  are  obvious,  and 
individual  phrases  in  the  version  betray  its  secondary 
character  (cf.  Moffatt,  INT,  pp.  567f.).  Except,  the 
silence  of  the  other  gospels  there  is  nothing  suspicious 
in  the  preliminary  questioning  by  Annas,  who  bad  boon 
High  Priest,  and  is  known  to  have  exercised  great  in 
fluence  during  this  period. 


XVIII.  28.-XIX.  16.  The  Trial  before  Pilate,— From 
Caiaphas   Jesus   is   brought   to    the    Prjetorium,   the 
governor's  residence,  either  Herod's  palace  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  city,  or  the  Antonia,  near  the  Temple,  to 
the  NW.     To  avoid  defilement  the  Jews  remain  hi 
tho  open.     The  Passover  has  still  to  bo  eaten,  in  con 
trast  with    the    Synoptic  view   of   the    Last  Sapper. 
Pilate,  to  respect  their  scruples,  transacts  his  business 
with  them  outside.     In  itself  this  concession  to  religious 
scruple  is  far  from  improbable  hi  the  light  of  what  is 
known  of  Roman  practice,  however  we  may  judge  the 
frequent  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  tho 
prisoner  and  Hi»  accusers.      Tho  governor  naturally 
asks  first  for  a  definite  charge.     The  Jews  endeavour 
to  get  his  recognition  of  their  decision  without  going 
into  detail,  demanding  the  sentence  which  it  is  beyond 
their  power  to  inflict.     Pilato  replied  that  in  that  case 
they  must  be  content  with  tho  punishment  which  lies 
within  their  competence.     They  urge  that  nothing  but 
the  death  pnaity  will  meet  tho  case,  and  this  they 
cannot  inflict.     So,  the  author  adds,  it  came  about 
that  the  Lord's  prediction  of  the  manner  of  His  death 
was  fulfilled.     If  they  could  have  put  Him  to  death, 
it  wou.id  have  been  by  stoning.     Pilato  leaves  them 
and  interrogates  the  prisoner,  in  words  which  assume 
that  the  Jews  have  made  a  more  definite  charge  than 
has  been  stated.     Jesus  asks  in  what  sense  Pilate  uses 
the  term  King  ?     He  is  no    claimant  to  an  earthly 
sovereignty ;     Messianic    claims    He    has,    which    the 
rulers  of  His  people  will  not  allow.     Pilate  is  scornful ; 
is  ho  a  Jew,  to  be  interested  in  such  matters  ?     Tho 
leaders  of  the  nation  have  accused  Him  of  dangerous 
sedition.     Jesus  replies  that  He  has  put  forward  no 
claims  which  are  dangerous  from  the  Roman  point  of 
view.     If  His  claims  had  been  political  His  supporters 
would   have   acted   accordingly.     Pilate   presses   Him 
further,  and  receives  the  answer  that  His  aim  is  to  set 
up  the  kingdom  of  truth,  the  true  knowledge  of  God. 
His  subjects   are  those  who  will   listen   to  that.     He 
cannot  rest  on  force.     Such  claims  have  no  political 
menace,  and  with  a  half  scornful   "  What  is  truth  ?  " 
Pilate    closes    the   examination.      Convinced    of    tho 
prisoner's  innocence,  he  tries  to  persuade  the  Jews  to 
accept  a  compromise,  condemnation  and  release  accord 
ing  to  a  "  custom  of  the  feast."     In  Mk.  the  demand 
for  the  release  of  Barabbas  comes  from  tho   people. 
The  custom  is  not  otherwise  known,  but  is  in  accord 
ance  with  known  methods  of  administration.     An  in 
teresting  parallel  is  supplied  by  the  Florentine  Papyri 
(A.D.   85),   which  contain    the   protocol    of    a  process 
before  C.  Soptimius  Vegetus,  the  Governor  of  Egypt, 
who  says  to  one  Phibion,  "  Thou  art  worthy  of  scourg 
ing  .  .   .  but  I  give  thce  to  the  people." 

XIX.  1-16.  Pilate  gives  way  to  the  Jews. — Pilate's 
next  attempt  is  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  be  content 
with  a  lighter  penalty  than  crucifixion.     The  prisoner 
is  not  dangerous  enough,  even  to  the  religious  autho 
rities   of   the   nation,   to   make   the   extreme   penalty 
necessary.     Scourging  will  meet  the  case.     It  was  the 
usual  preliminary  of  the  Roman  punishment  of  cruci 
fixion,  and  in  the  Synoptic  account  it  is  recorded  only 
after  the  sentence  has  been  pronounced.     Cf.,  however, 
Lk.   23x6,22,  where  Pilate  suggests  it  as  a  sufficient 
punishment.     The   soldiers   obey  orders,  and,  visibly 
interpreting  the  governor's  wishes,  add  mockery  to  the 
scourging,  making  sport  of  the  claimant  to  a  kingdom, 
and  perhaps  of  Jewish  "  sovereignty  "  in  general.     The 
other  gospels  record  mockery,  after  the  Jewish  trial,  of 
the  prisoner  as  a  discredited  prophet.     Pilato  shows 
Jesus  to  the  Jews  in   this  plight,  hoping  that  it  will 
convince  them  of  His  helplessness.    "  Behold  the  man," 
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no'v  d  very  dangerous  loader  of  men.  This  only  incites 
their  hatred.  To  their  cry,  "  Crucify  Him,''  ho  answers 
that  if  they  want  that  they  must  take  the  responsi 
bility.  They  declare  that  He  has  deserved  the  death 
penally  for  blasphemy.  At  this  he  is  afraid,  cither 
from  superstition,  or  from  his  experience  of  Jewish 
fanaticism.  To  his  surprise  at  the  prisoner's  silence 
before  His  judge,  who  wields  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  Jesus  replies  that  all  earthly  power  has  its  source 
as  well  Hf-  its  limitations  in  the  will  of  God,  which  en 
hances  the  guilt  of  "  him  that  delivered  him  up."  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Caiaphas,or  Judas,  or  Satan  is  meant. 
Pilate's  former  conviction  of  Jesus'  innocence  gives 
way  at  last  before  the  Jews'  veiled  threat  to  accuse 
him  of  treason  against  the  Emperor.  Taking  his  seat 
upon  the  tribunal  he  gives  formal  sentence.  We  may 
compare  Josephus,  Wars,  II,  xiv.  8 :  ''  At  this  time 
Elorus  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace,  and  on  the 
next  day  he  had  his  tribunal  set  before  it,  and  sat 
upon  it."  The  sentence  is  given  :'  about  noon." 
This  is  apparently  a  correction  of  the  Marcan  tradition 
which  places  the  actual  crucifixion  at  the  third  hour, 
i.e.  9  A.M.  The  attempts  to  harmonise  the  two  state 
ments,  by  showing  that  Jn.  used  the  same  reckoning 
of  hours  that  we  do,  are  not  convincing. 

[13.  Gabbatha :  was  connected  by  /'aim,  INT,  vol. 
i.  p.  29,  with  gabab,  "  to  rake  together,"  and  explained 
as  "  mosaic."  He  has  withdrawn  this  in  his  commen 
tary,  p.  637,  where  other  suggestions  are  discussed. 
See  also  Wcllhausen,  p.  86,  Dalman,  The  Words  c/ 
Je-s-iis,  pp.  7f. — A.  J.  G.  and  A  S.  P.] 

XIX.  17-30.  The  Crucifixion. — The  statement  that 
Jesus  bears  His  own  cross  corrects,  or  at  least  supple 
ments,  the  Synoptic  story  of  Simon  of  Cyrcne.  It 
may  have  been  added  to  show  that  "  the  Johannine 
Christ  needs  no  help  "  or  to  deprive  the  Gnostics  of 
support  for  their  theory  that  it  was  Simon  who  really 
suffered  on  the  Cross.  In  itself  it  is  in  accordance 
with  Roman  custom  (c/.  Plutarch,  "  Every  malefactor 
carries  his  own  cross  ").  The  incident  of  the  title  is 
certainly  effective  as  depicting  the  obstinacy  of  a 
weak  man  who  has  given  way  on  the  main  point,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  promotes  the  dogmatic 
aims  of  the  author.  23!  suggests  a  very  natural  way 
of  dealing  witli  the  clothes  of  the  condemned  "  male 
factors,"  even  if  it  suits  the  exact  wording  of  tho 
quotation  from  Ps.  22i8*.  It  is  very  natural  to  identify 
"  his  mother's  sister  "  with  the  "  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children  "  (Mt.)  and  Mark's  "  Salome."  It  makes  the 
following  commendation  of  His  mother  to  her  sister's 
son  a  fitting  arrangement,  especially  as  the  Lord's 
brethren,  even  if  they  were  Mary's  sons,  "  did  not 
believe  on  Him."  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  identification  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  with  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  though  probably  intended,  is  never 
actually  made  in  this  gospel.  The  statement  that  26f. 
is  inconsistent  with  Ac.  114,  "  where  Mary  is  repre 
sented  as  being  in  Jerusalem  with  her  sons,"  is,  to 
say  the  least,  exaggerated.  What  we  read  there  is 
that  the  apostles  "  continued  steadfastly  in  prayer 
with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
with  his  brethren."  The  incident  can  be  allegorically 
interpreted,  as  intended  to  exhort  the  Gentile  Church 
to  treat  Jewish  Christianity  with  all  consideration. 
But  the  desire  to  teach  this  is  not  an  adequate  explana 
tion  of  the  origin  of  a  story  without  foundation  in 
fact.  In  the  saying,  "  I  thirst,"  the  author  sees  the 
fulfilment  of  Ps.  22is,  or  an  incident  which  led  to  tho 
fulfilment  of  Ps.  692 1.  But  it  is  far  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  fact  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
prophecy  rather  than  that  the  prophecy  caused  tho 


invention  of  the  fact.  The  saying,  "  It  is  finished," 
means,  "  It  is  brought  to  a  successful  issue"  (<•/.  Lk. 
J'^so).  It  is  a  cry  of  confidence,  if  not  of  victory,  and 
accords  with  the  author's  presentation  of  tho  Passion. 
[29.  hyssop:  we  should  probably  read  "javelin," 
as  proposed  by  Camerarius,  and  accepted  by  such 
scholars  as  Jie/.a,  ( 'obot.  and  Field.  It  is  read  by 
Bentloy,  but  whether  independently  or  not  does  not 
appear  from  his  note  (Bentleii  CriUca  tiacra,  p.  21). 
It  is  read  by  Baljon  and  Blass  in  their  texts,  and  by 
Moffatt  in  his  translation.  Hyssop  is  quite  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose.  The  emendation  (htui---d  for  hvsisopo) 
simply  involves  tho  recognition  that  the  letters  dp 
have  been  mistakenly  written  twice.  The  fullest 
discussion  may  bo  seen  in  Field's  Notes  on  the  Transla 
tion  of  the  NT,  pp.  106-108.  He  regards  this  as 
"  perhaps  tho  very  best  "  of  the  few  tenable  conjectural 
emendations  of  the  text  of  the  NT. — A.  S.  P.] 

XIX.  S1-J2.  The  Lanee-thrust  and  the  Burial.— It 
has  been  said  that  these  verses  contain  parts  of  two 
accounts  of  burial,  by  tho  Jews,  and  by  Joseph.     In 
reality  the  Jews  only  demand  that  the  law  of  Dt.  21a3, 
applicable  to  any  day,  should  net  be  broken,  especially 
considering  tho   sanctity  of  the   morrow,   which  was 
both  a  Sabbath  and  the  great  day  of  the  Feast.     Tho 
breaking  of  the  legs  was  often  allowed,  as  an  act  of 
mercy  to  tho  sufferers.     In  the  Gospel  of  Peter  the 
"  Jews  "  object  to  it,  in  order  that  Jesus'  suffering  may 
not  be  shortened.     As  a  means  of  ensuring  death  the 
lance-thrust    is    perfectly  natural,  and   results  which 
might  easily  be  described  by  an  actual  witness  in  tho 
terms  of  34  are  not  physiologically  impossible  (Exp., 
May  1916).     Again  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  facts  have 
caused  the  discovery  of  prophecy  (<?/.  Ex.  1246,  Ps.  34ao, 
and  Zech.  12 10,  Heb.),  and  not  vice  versa.     Besides  tho 
significance  of  prophecy  fulfilled,  the  author  may  have 
wif-licd  to  show  either  that  the  death  was  real,  against 
the  Dccetics,  or  as  indicating  what,  at  a  later  date,  it 
came  to  signify  to  him,  that  tho  Lord  "  came  by  water 
and  blood  "  (1  Jn.  56),  i.e.  that  the  Passion  as  well  as 
the  Baptism  was  an  essential  note  of  His  Messianio 
work.     The    account    of    the    burial    emphasizes    its 
temporary  character,  which  is  also  recognised  in  Mt. 
and  Lk. 

XX.  The   "  Coming "    of   the   Rissn    Lord.— 1-10. 
The  Empty  Tomb. — The  gospel,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Appendix  (21),  follows  what  is  now  generally  known 
as  the  Jerusalem   tradition,  which  makes  Jerusalem 
and  not  Galilee  the  scene  of  the  appearance  to  the 
disciples.     It  is  often  assumed  that  the  Marcan  Gospel 
recognised  originally  no  appearance  in  Jerusalem.     If 
the  lost  ending  was  used  by  Mt.,  it  would  seem  that 
it   contained   an   account   of   the   appearance   to   the 
women  on  Easter  Day.     The  present  ending  of  Mk. 
is  based  certainly  on  Lk.  and  perhaps  on  Jn.     But  in 
any  case  tho  evidence  for  appearances  in  Jerusalem 
is  too  strong  to  be  summarily  set  aside  as  later  modifi 
cation  of  stories  originally  confined  to  Galilee  (1  Cor. 
104-7*).     Instead  of  tho  Synoptic  account  of  two  or 
more  women,   Jn.   records   the   experiences   of  Mary 
Magdalene  alone,  a  phenomenon  of  which  this  gospel 
presents  several  other  instances.     The  narrative,  how 
ever,  shows  traces  of  the  presence  of  others  ("  we  know 
not,"  2).     Mary  comes  early  to  tho  tomb  to  finish  the 
work  of  Friday  which  the  Sabtath  had  interrupted. 
Finding  the  stone  removed  she  naturally  assumes  that 
tho  body,  temporarily  laid  in  Joseph's  garden,  has  been 
removed,  and  returns  to  tell  the  disciples.     The  details 
of  the  visit  of  Peter  and  tho  Beloved  Disciple  show  tho 
former  first  in  action,  the  latter  in  interpreting  what 
is  scon.     The  presence  of  tho  grave-clothes  indicates 
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that  I  ho  body  has  not  been  stolen  or  removed.  Their 
orderly  arrangement  suggests  much  more  to  the  Beloved 
Disciple.  The  author  reminds  us  that  the  Scripturo 
proof  of  resurrection  was  a  later  growth.  It  was  tho 
experiences  of  Easter  Day  that  first  brought  con 
viction,  not  the  happening  of  what  prophecy  had 
taught  them  to  expect. 

XX.  10-18.  Jesus  and  Mary. — Mary  has  apparently 
fallowed  the  two  disciples  back  to  the  tomb.  After 
their  departure  she  looks  in.  and  sees  a  vision  of 
angels  (cj.  Lk.  244ff.).  Her  thoughts  are  still  full  of 
the  "  removal  "  of  the  body,  as  her  answer  to  the 
supposed  "gardener"'  also  shews,  As  usual,  there  is 
no  expectation  of  the  event  that  follows.  It  is  only 
the  pronunciation  of  her  own  name  that  reveals  Jesus' 
identity.  Her  attempt  to  offer  worship  is  forbidden 
on  the  ground  that  He  has  not  yet  entered  into  His 
glory  (rf.  Mt,  2X,.,).  perhaps  17 "means  that  the  old 
relations  are  no  longer  possible,  a:;d  the  time  for  the 
newer  and  more  spiritual  communion  is  not  yet. 
The  message  to  the  "  brethren  is  so  worded  as  to 
emphasize  the  difference  between  His  and  their  re 
lationship  to  tho  Father. 

XX.  19  29.  The  Coming  to  the  Disciples.— The  first 
Cl)rist:a:i  "  Sunday  "  is  spent  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
disciples  are  in  hilling.  The  interpretation  of  Mk.  l-iso 
as  implying  an  immediate;  flight  of  the  apostles  to 
Galilee  is  purely  conjectural.  The  account  of  the  first 
appearance  to  the  disciples  is  told  so  as  to  emphasize 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  and  the  teaching,  of 
chs.  14-17.  Jesus  "  comes  "  (rf.  14i8),  He  gives  them 
His  peace  (Ma;),  they  were  glad  (<?xdma")  when  (l!''V 
saw  (U>12),  lie  sends  them,  as  He  was  sent  (ITiSJ, 
He  gives  them  the  Spirit,  and  power  to  deal  with  sin 
(lOrfr.).  The  showing  of  the  hands  and  side  has  its 
parallel  in  Lk.  '24: yj,  which  is  original,  though  4.1  is 
probably  a  later  addition  to  the  Lucan  text.  Tho 
word  used  for  "  forgive  "  is  the  normal  LXX  transla 
tion  of  the  He!,,  nti ad  and  yilnh.  The  corresponding 
noun  is  used  fur  the  Jubilee,  or  remission.  There  is  no 
exact  parallel  for  "  retain  "  in  the  sense  it  has  hero. 
It  is  the  natural  opposite  (•'  grasp,"  "  hold  fast,"  cf. 
Lk.  24i6)  of  "  sending  away,"  "  letting  go." 

XX.  24-29.  Doubt  and  Faith.— All  the  account-;  of 
Resurrection  appearances  record  the  fact  of  doubt 
(Mt.  2817,  Mk.  16n,i3f.,  Lk.  2411,25,38,49).  John 
follows  his  usual  custom  of  giving  one  typical  and 
named  instance.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the 
historical  value  of  the  incidents  concerned  must  be 
determined  by  the  consideration  of  tho  -uholo  series, 
and  their  intrinsic  "  probability."  The  attitude  of 
Thomas  is  true  to  his  character  as  depicted  elsewhere 
in  the  gospel  (11 16,  145).  Tho  incident  is  recorded  to 
teach  the  superiority  of  faith  which  interprets  evidence 
by  spiritual  intuition  rather  than  by  tho  senses.  A 
parallel  to  27  is  found  by  some  in  tho  story  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  (cf.  Philost.  741,  812).  Jewish  thought 
offers  a  more  interesting  parallel ;  Tanchuma  8a, 
"  The  Israelites  without  tho  great  sights  on  Sinai 
would  not  have  believed,  the  Proselyte  who  has  not 
seen  all  is  therefore  more  loved  by  God  "  (quoted  by 
Bauer,  HNT.  p.  184).  The  words  of  the  confusion  are 
significant  in  the  light  of  the  claim,  first  put  forward 
by  Domitian,  to  be  addressed  as  "  L-ominus  ct  Deus 
noster  "  (Suetonius,  Domit.  13). 

XX.  30f.  The  Conclusion  of  the  Gospel.— In  these 
words,  which  are  clearly  meant  to  form  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  gospel  and  not  merely  of  tho  last  chapter, 
the  writer  explains  his  purpose  and  method.  Of  the 
many  significant  deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  which  His 
disciples  saw  and  heard  he  has  chosen  typical  instances 


which  may  suffice  to  call  out  and  strengthen  faith  in 
Him  as  the  fulfiller  of  the  Messianic  hopes  of  His 
nation,  as  He  rightly  interpreted  them,  which  could 
be  fulfilled  only  by  one  who  held  the  unique  relation 
ship  to  God,  best  described  as  "  The  Son,"  which 
those  who  followed  Him  on  earth  had  learned  to  be  Hig 
true  nature.  Such  faith  alone  can  bring  to  men  the 
higher  "  life "  which  God  intended  for  them,  and 
which  the  Christ  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
obtain.  The  study  of  the  gospel  shows  that  its  teach 
ing  is  set  out  on  these  lines  rather  than  on  the  ideas 
of  the  Prologue,  so  far  as  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  two. 

XXI.  The  Appendix. — It  is  pure  dogmatism  to  assert 
that  after  the  solemn  ending  of  eh.  20  the  author  could 
not  have  added  to  his  work.  But  21  is  clearly  an 
appendix,  added  after  the  completion  of  the  gospel.1 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  circulation  of  the'  gospel 
without  it,  unless  we  so  regard  the  present  ending  of 
Mk.,  which  may  bo  based  on  20  but  shows  no  know 
ledge  of  21.  There  is  an  apparent  allusion  to  ita 
content,  though  not  necessarily  to  its  text,  in  1  P.  Is. 
Our  safest  guide  as  to  date  is  23,  A  date  soon  after 
the  death  of  tho  last  survivor  of  the  eye-witnesses  of 
the  ministry  is  almost  required  by  these  circumstances. 
If  tho  content  of  the  Appendix  is  fatal  to  the  view 
that  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  the  author  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  ;i!.,o  almost  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of 
his  martyrdom  at  an  early  date. 

The  relation  of  this  chapter  to  Lk.  5  is  also  difficult 
to  determine.  "  The  net  was  not  rent  "  seems  a  clear 
reference  to  a  narrative!  similar  to  that  of  Lk.  But  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  Lucan  account  lias  been  influ 
enced  in  details  by  the  tradition  of  the  event  recorded 
here.  This  chapter  shows  no  trace  of  dependence  on 
the  language  of  Lk. 

1-14.  The  Appearance  by  the  Lake  oJ  Tiberias.— 
As  Josephua  speaks  of  the  la-ke  as  the  "  lake  near 
Tib;-]  las,"  the  name  used  here  cannot  be  pressed  as  a 
proof  01  late  date.  The  verb  used  for  "  manifested  " 
is  not  found  in  the  gospel  in  connexion  with  the 
Resurrection  appearances.  There  is  also  no  mention 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  last  extant  sentence  of 
the  petrine  Gospel  shows  that  it  contained  a  similar 
story.  "  I  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew  my  brother  taking 
our  nets  went  back  to  tho  sea,  and  there  was  with  us 
Levi  the  son  of  Alphoaus."  Loisy  and  others  believe 
that  both  accounts  are  based  on  a  narrative  of  a  first 
appearance  after  the  Resurrection  to  Peter  and  (?) 
others  in  Galilee,  which  perhaps  came  from  the  los.4 
ending  to  Mk.  It  is  tho  Beloved  Disciple  who  first 
recognised  the  Lord  (cf.  20s).  Where  he  sees,  Peter 
acts.  He  casts  himself  into  the  sea  and  swims  the 
hundred  yards  or  so  that  separate  the  boat  from  the 
land.  When  the  others  reach  land  they  find  the 
results  of  his  work  (9).  Meanwhile  at  the  Lord's  re 
quest  for  fish  from  their  catch  Peter  returns  to  tho 
ship  (n),  arid  he  and  they  succeed  now  in  bringing 
their  net  to  land.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  author  does 
not  keep  to  the  strict  order  of  incident,  but  his  account 
seems  to  present  a  scene  on  tho  lines  suggested. 
Various  interpretations  of  the  number  of  fishes  have 
been  suggested.  We  may  notice  («)  50x3  +  3  =  the 
Trinity ;  (6)  the  number  of  species  of  fishes  was 
reckoned  to  bo  153,  hence  a  picture  of  the  universality 
of  the  Gospel  (Jerome) ;  (c)  tho  numerical  value  of 
the  Hob.  name  Simon  Jona  (118  +  35);  (d)  153  is  a 
triangular  number,  tho  sum  of  tho  first  17  units. 
It  represents  the  faithful,  inspired  by  tho  sevenfold 
1  [For  another  view,  see  J.  M.  Thompson  m  E^p.,  Aug.  1015. — 
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Spirit,  keeping  the  ten  CominnndmenH  ]Sro  doubt 
to  the  author  it  was  significant,  though  wo  cannot 
determine  whence  ho  derived  it,  or  what  significance 
ho  found  in  it.  The  language  of  13  closely  resemble.:; 
that  of  GII,  a  fact  made  still  more  prominent  in  the 
Western  text,  which  adds,  "  having  given  thanks." 
The  Eucharistic  character  of  both  meals  is  emphasized 
by  the  author.  The  third  "  manifestation  "  (contrast 
the  "  coming  "  of  eh.  20)  takes  no  account  of  the  an- 
pearance  to  Mary  in  its  reckoning  of  manifestations 
the  disciples."  Thcro  is  no  noed  to  find  in  it  the 
traces  of  an  earlier  account,  in  which  this  story  appeared 
as  the  third  Galilean  "  manifestation  of  Hi;j  glory  " 
during  the  ministry. 

15-23.  Following  and  Tarrying— According  to  the 
earliest  Christian  tradition,  ]\!arcan   and  Pauline,  an 
appearance  to  Peter  was  one  of  the  earliest  if  not  the 
earliest  event  after  the  Resurrection.     If  this  section 
is   historical  it  must  bo  interpreted   as   teachin"  the 
loaders,  and  especially  Peter,  in  terms  which   clearly 
recalled  his  former  failure,   their  duty  to  the  whole 
body  of  faithful  disciples,  scattered  by  the  Crucifixion. 
They  cannot   return  to  their  former  occupations  and 
wait  for  the  Parousia.     The  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
must  be  carried  on.     Lambs  must  be  fed,  sheep  must 
be  shepherded,  and  fed  also.     In  early  life  young  men 
can  choose  their  calling.     Later  on  they  must  follow 
)L,  wherever  it  leads  them,  even  as  the  old  man,  who 
is  getting  to  need  assistance,  lifts  his  hands  and  has 
his  girdle  arranged  for  him.     So  Peter  must  "  follow." 
Later   Christian  thought  found   in   the  words  a  pre 
diction  of  his  martyrdom.     In  themselves  the  words 
point  rather  the   lesson  that  advancing  years   bring 
greater  need  of  obedience.     With  the  language  of  18 
cf.  is.  3725.     Peter  sees  the  Beloved  Disciple,  whom 
the  author  describes  by  reference  to  ISasff.,  ';  follow 
ing,"  and  asks  "  What  of  this  man  ?  "     The  answer 
is  a  rebuke  of  curiosity.     The  action  of  the  moment 
showed   the   other   disciple   ready   to    "follow."     For 
him,  it  is  hinted,  following  may  involve  longer  separa 
tion  from  the  Christ  than  the"  following  demanded  of 
Peter.     When    this    chapter   was    written,    the   inter 
pretation  of  the  saying,  which  had  gained  currency 
among  Christians  because  of  the  long  tarrying  in  the 
flesh  of  one  to  whom  it  was  at  least  supposed  to  have 
been  addressed,  had  clearly  been  falsified  by  the  event 
Ho  had  not  tarried  till  the  Lord  came.     The  author 
reminds   his   readers   that   the    Lord's   eschatological 
teaching  had  ended  with  an  "if."     So  far  as  martyr 
dom  is  hinted  at  for  Peter,  it  is  in  the  command  to 
follow    (cf.     1836)    and    the    contrasted    "  tarrying," 
rather  than  in  the  saying  itself,  which  Christian  thought 
naturally  interpreted  in  this  sense,  perhaps  only  after 
the  event  (cf.  2  P.  Ii3). 

24!.  Conclusion  of  the  Appendix.— In  24  the  disoiplo 
to  whom  this  saying  was  addressed  is  said  to  be  the 
witness  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  gospel,  and  its 
actual  author.  The  content  of  the  gospel  is  his,  even 
if  he  did  not  actually  hold  the  pen,  any  more  than 
Pilate  actually  penned  the  title  on  the  Cross.  Perhaps 
the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  which  leaves  fewest  difficulties  is 
that  it  is  the  Beloved  Disciple,  probably  to  bo  identified 
A-ith  the  son  of  Zebedee,  whose  teaching  is  set  out  in 
shis  gospel,  the  actual  writer,  whose  thought  and  stylo 
have  been  moulded  by  his  master's  teaching,  being  the 
author  of  the  Appendix  as  of  the  epistles.  The  "  we  " 
of  this  verso  may  be  the  circle  to  which  the  writer 
belongs,  or  if  he  himself  had  seen  the  Lord  on  earth, 
t  may  correspond  to  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the 
Prologue,  the  natural  interpretation  of  which  ia  that 
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the  writer  speaks  in  the  name  of  his  former  companions, 
the  eye-witnesses  of  the  ministry.  But  we  cannot 
get  beyond  conjecture.  The  question  of  authorship 
is  still  an  unsolved  problem  (pp.  743f.).  The  last  verse 
which  is  omitted  by  the  first  hand  of  one  important 
MS.,  repeats  the  warning  of  the  real  ending  of  the 
gospel,  that  it  contains  only  a  selection  from  a  whole 
too  vast  to  be  recorded. 


PEEICOVB  ADULTERY. 

VII.  53-VIII.  11.  Jesus  and  the  Woman  Accused  oi 

Ssn.-— The  well-known  story  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  has  no  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  part  of  the 
original  text  of  this  gospel.  It  breaks  the  close  con 
nexion  between  7  and  Sizff.,  and  in  stylo  and  vocabu 
lary  it  is  clearly  Synoptic  rather  than  Johannine.  Of 
early  Greek  MSS  the  Cambridge  MS  (D)  alone  contains 
it.  and  in  a  text  which  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  the  later  Greek  MSS  from  which  it  passed  into  the 
Received  Text.  Of  early  VSS  the  Latin  alone  contains 
it,  and  it  was  absent  from  some  forms  even  of  the  Latin. 
It  is  supported  by  no  early  Patristic  evidence.  The 
evidence  proves  it  to  be  an  interpolation  of  a  "  Western  " 
character.  It  is  found  in  various  places,  after  736  in 
one  Greek  MS,  after  744  in  the  Georgian  Version,  at 
the  end  of  the  gospel  in  other  MSS.  In  one  important 
group  of  Greek  cursives  it  is  found  attached  to  Lk.  £137. 
Eusebius  (H.E.,  in.  39)  tells  us  that  Papias  recorded 
a  similar  story  "  of  a  woman  accused  before  the  Lord 
c;f  many  sins,"  which  was  also  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews.  This  suggests  as  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  its  association  with  the  Fourth  Gospel 
that  the  story,  which  bears  every  mark  of  preserving 
a  true  tradition,  found  a  place'  in  Papias'  books  of 
Expositions  of  the  Dominical  Logia,"  as  illustrating 
the  Lord's  saying  (815),  "  I  judge  no  man  "  (see  Light" 
foot,  Essays  on  Supernatural  Religion,  pp.  203ff.). 

The  evidence  of  Codex  D  and  other  textual  pheno 
mena  suggest  perhaps  that  it  existed  in  more  than  one 
Greek  translation.  If  so  the  original  was  not  Latin, 
as  the  Latin  texts  show  clear  traces  of  translation 
from  Greek.  Its  insertion  in  certain  MSS  in  Lk. 
is  due  to  the  similarity  between  8if.  and  Lk.  2l3;ff. 

The  incident  is  not  one  which  early  Christian 
opinion  would  have  been  likely  to  invent.  It  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  sub-apostolic  age  to  produce. 
As  Lightfoot  says,  "  they  had  neither  tho  capacity  to 
imagine,  nor  the  will  to  invent,  an  incident  which, 
while  embodying  the  loftiest  of  all  moral  teaching, 
would  seem  to  them  dangerously  lax  in  its  moral 
tendencies." 

Like  other  questions  addressed  to  tho  Lord  tho 
"  tempting  "  consisted  in  the  endeavour  to  catch  Him 
in  a  dilemma.  If  He  pronounced  against  the  strict 
carrying  out  of  the  Mosaic  Law  He  would  be  dis 
credited  with  the  people.  If  He  counselled  action 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  tho  Jews  the  power  of  in 
flicting  capital  punishment,  His  enemies  would  get 
material  for  accusation  against  Him.  The  answer 
contained  nothing  which  disparaged  legal  punishment, 
and  it  throw  on  the  accusers  the  responsibility  of  taking 
action.  It  left  untouched  the  question  of  Jewish  and 
Roman  relations,  and  it  raised  the  deeper  moral  issues 
of  the  right  to  condemn  and  the  true  end  of  punish 
ment. 

[9.  when  they  heard  it:  C.  R.  Gregory  (ET,  x.  193) 
quotes  an  ancient  MS  as  giving  "when  they  read  it." 
—A.  J.  G.] 
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BY  the  apostolic  age  wo  moan  the  period,  starting  from 
the  Ascension,  covered  by  the  lifetime  of  the  aposties, 
i.e.  c.  A.D.  30-100,  though  reasons  of  space  compel  us 
to  confine  our  present  survey  to  events  mure  or  Ic 
directly  connected  with  the  NT,  omitting  any  reference 
to  such  writings  as  the  Df'larhe,  the  Epistle-  cf  Clement; 
or  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  which  may  well  fall  chrono 
logically  within  these  limits.  ouch  writings  are 
indeed  often  called  sub-apostolic,  the  fact  being 
that  the  apostolic  and  the  sub-apostolic  ag  :s  to  bor.io 
extent  overlap. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  our  knowledge;  of 
the  period  is  disappointingly  vague.  We  begin  with  a 
certain  number  of  data  with  regard  to  the  rise  of  the 
Church,  d.sita  of  which  the  historical  value  is  disputed  ; 
we  then  reach  comparatively  fnm  groun-l  in  the  career 
of  Paul  and  the  founding  of  the  Pauline  churches,  only 
to  find  ourselves  from  c.  A.n.  60  onwards  once  movo 
almost  entirely  in  the  dark,  except  for  one  or  two 
isolated  figures  and  events.  Considering  iiu-  supremo 
importance  of  this  period  for  the  .study  of  Christianity, 
this  lack  of  definite  information  in  unfo;  lunate,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  gain  to  recognise  the  limitations  of  our 
material  and  avoid  the  claim  to  a  knowledge  which 
does  not  e\':-t. 

Tin;  central  feature  of  the  period  is  the  development 
of  the  new  religion  from  its  original  character  as  little 
more  than  a  sect  of  Judaism,  centring  in  Jerusalem, 
till  it  waa  well  on  the  way  to  become  a  world-religion, 
assimilating  many  elements  from  the  Greece-Roman 
world,  and  showing  itself  ir<  organisation,  though  not 
in  doctrine,  independent  of  the  Judaism  from  which  it 
had  sprang.  As  factors  in  this  development  como  the 
struggle  between  Jew  and  «'  k-nliio  witlun  the  Church, 
the  growing  inllueuee  of  Paul,  rather  than  of  the 
original  Twelv: .  :'•;<!  the  territorial  expansion  of 
Christianity  over  UK;  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  indeed  is  what  we  see  when  we  look  at 
the  surface  ;  when  we  attempt  to  probe  deeper  to  the 
hidden  forces  at  work  we  trace  a  gradual  unfolding  of 
what  was  implicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  a 
continued  activity  of  the  same  power  which  had  been 
manifested  in  His  life.  The  third  gospel,  like  the 
others,  tells  V.G  all  that  Je~.'.is  ''  began  both  to  do  and  to 
teach  "  (Ac.  li)  ;  the  inference  is  that  throughout  the 
apostolic  age  and  indeed  the  whole  subsequent  history 
of  the  Church  the  real  agent  and  teacher  is  still  in 
some  sense  the  same  Jesus.  Acts  is  indeed  '"  the 
Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''' 

There  is  always  something  artificial  when  a  single 
period  is  isolated  for  study,  since  it  can  never  be 
understood  without  reference  to  what  ha,s  gone  before. 

i  This  article  is  strictly  confined  to  history,  doctrine  and 
organisation  being  dealt  with  elsewhere. 


And  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  apostolic  ago 
which  stands  in  vital  relation  to  the  life  of  Jesus. 
From  the  strictly  historical  point  of  view  the  rise  of 
the  Church  seems  to  be  unintelligible,  if  we  regard  that 
life  as  closing  with  the  Crucifixion.  To  account  for  it 
we  must  suppose  not  only  a  belief  in  the  resurrection 
'on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  but  also,  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  its  rise  and  survival,  the  resurrection 
itselc  as  in  some  sense  a  historical  fact.1 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  immediate  sequel  we 
depend  upon  the  somewhat  fragmentary  narrative  of 
Acts.  Luke  docs  not  here  speak  with  the  authority 
of  an  eye-witness  ;  he  was  dependent  cither  on  written 
sources  of  unknown  origin  or  on  such  information  as 
be  was  able  to  gather  from  members  of  the  primitive 
Church.2  Jn  either  case  we  must  be  prepared  to  allow 
for  the  growth  of  a  quasi-legendary  element,  and  we 
must  refrain  from  claiming  any  certain  knowledge  as 
to  the  course  of  events  in  the  first  years  of  Christianity. 
A  significant  feature,  in  which  Acts  agrees  with  the 
Pauline  epistles,  is  that  it  was  not  Galilee,  tho  home 
of  most  of  the  apostles  and  the  scene  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  activity  of  Jesus,  bv*  the  hostile  capital 
Jerusalem  which  was  the  birthpUeo  of  the  Church, 
There  was  an  interval  between  the  manifestations  of 
the  risen  Christ  and  the  commencement  of  the  public 
activities  of  His  followers.  These  were  clearly  called 
into  being  by  a  definite  Divine  inspiration,  tho  memory 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  somewhat  difficult  narra 
tive  of  Ac.  3.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pente 
cost  was  immediately  followed  by  the  commencement 
of  the  work  of  evangelisation  and  by  miracles.  The 
underlying  motive  of  Ac.  3f.  is  to  show  that  the  dis 
tinctive  miraculous  powers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are 
now  found  in  His  followers  ;  we  note  the  continual 
stress  on  "  the  Name  of  Jesus  "  (Gen.  3229*,  1  Cor. 
53-5*)  as  the  means  by  which  the  cures  are 
wrought.  It  at  once  becomes  clear  that  the  move 
ment  He  began  has  by  no  means  been  crushed,  but 
that  it  still  has  the  same,  or  indeed  an  even  greater, 
power  of  attraction.  The  prominent  figure  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  first  period  is  Peter  ;  though  John  is  . 
mentioned  he  plays  no  independent  part.  The  Jewish  j 
authorities  find  it  as  hard  to  deal  with  the  movement  j 

1  From  this  particular  point  of  view,  the  minimum  which  isf 
required  would  seem  to  be  not  necessarily  the  empty  tomb  and* 
appearances  of  a  quasi-physical  nature,  but  manifestations  which! 
were  not  merely  subjective,  but  due  to  the  continued  personaM 
activity  of  the  living  Spirit  of  Christ.     Whether  the  one  can,  in 
fact,  be  retained  without  the  other  is  a  question  which  cannon 
be  discussed    here.     But  the  historian  of  the  apostolic  ase  v.o«M| 
seem  bound  to  declare  his  position  at  least  so  far.     For  if  he  doer 
not  hold  that  Christ  had  any  real  personal  influence  on  this  eartfl 
after  His  death,  he  is  bound  to  begin  by  an  attempt  to  account  tat' 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  to  find  some  other  explanation  of  it* 
existence.    (See  further,  pp.  670,  845f.). 

2  On  the  question  of  different  sources  In  the  early  chapters  of 
Acts  see  pp.  742,  776. 
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in  its  new  form  as  they  had  done  in  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus  Himself,  and  the  attempts  to  check  it  prove 
entirely  futile  (Ac.  4,  5i7ff.).  for  the  time  at  least 
they  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  waiting  policy  sug 
gested  by  Gamaliel.  But  in  spite  of  Jewish  hostility 
there  is  as  yet  no  definite  breach  with  Jiulaism  ;  the 
brethren  attend  the  Temple  services,  and  Peter  has 
real  hopes  of  the  conversion  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
(3i7ff.),  if  it  will  only  realise  the  crime  of  which  it 
haa  been  guilty,  a  crime  overruled  by  God  and  not 
necessarily  shutting  the  door  to  all  possibility  of  re 
pentance.  Outwardly  indeed  the  Christian  community 
is  simply  a  section  of  the  Jewish  Church  which  claims 
to  know  who  the  Messiah  is  and  to  expect  His  imme 
diate  manifestation  from  iieaven.  But  this  community 
is  also  marked  by  an  inner  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
which  shows  itself  in  some  form  of  communism  (245, 
132).  The  very  general  surrender  of  private  property 
is  no  doubt  mainly  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  if  the  end  of  the  present  world-age  was  really  at 
hand  there  was  no  longer  any  need  to  provide  for  tho 
family  or  for  future  requirements  ;  it  is  a  real  example 
of  Interimsetkilc.  At  the  same  time  the  stress  laid 
on  the  action  of  Barnabas  (436),  the  words  of  Peter 
to  Ananias  (54),  the  fact  that  Mary  still  has  her  own 
house  (12i2),  and  the  absence  of  further  references  to 
tho  practice,  all  tend  to  show  that  tho  surrender  of 
goods  was  in  fact  only  partial  and  temporary,  and  that 
Luke's  account  is  somewhat  idealized.  But  the  his 
torian's  natural  desire  to  paint  the  picture  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  in  glowing  colours  does  not  lead 
him  to  ignore  the  existence  of  blots  and  difficulties. 
The  fact  that  human  passions  and  ambitions  are  not 
at  once  crushed  by  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  is  illus 
trated  by  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  while 
we  find  in  the  same  episode  a  further  proof  of  the 
position  of  Peter  and  of  tho  guidance  of  the  Church 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  difficulty  which 
arises  from  the  growing  numbers  of  the  Church,  indi 
cating  that  tho  experiment  in  socialism  is  ill  adapted 
to  a  large  and  permanent  community.  In  view  of 
what  is  to  follow  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  already 
friction  between  the  homeborn  Jews  and  the  Hellenists, 
i.e.  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  who  belong  to  the  Dis 
persion.  For  the  significance  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Seven  see  p.  783.  But  at  tho  moment  the  chief 
direct  result  was  the  activity  of  Stephen  and  Philip, 
not  as  administrators  but  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
working  side  by  side  with  the  apostles  and  even 
striking  out  an  independent  line  of  their  own. 

The  space  devoted  in  Acts  to  the  short  career  of 
Stephen  (pp.  639f.,  783ff.),  is  by  no  means  dispropor- 
tioned,  in  view  of  the  part  he  played  in  the  development 
of  Christianity,  He  was  a  Hellenist,  and  perhaps  on  this 
account  was  able  to  approach  the  question  from  a  fresh 
standpoint,  with  some  conception  of  the  actual  needs  of 
the  outside  world.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  realise  the  true  inwardness  of  Christ's  teach 
ing,  as  implying  in  the  end  the  passing  of  Judaism.  In 
essence  the  charges  brought  against  him  were  true. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  under  the  provocation 
of  his  preaching  the  more  or  Jess  neutral  policy  of 
Gamaliel  is  exchanged  for  one  of  active  hostility. 
Heretofore  the  Sanhedrin  has  been  content  to  try  such 
weapons  as  threats  and  beating  ;  it  now  recurs  to  the 
policy  which  it  had  been  forced  to  adopt  against  Jesus 
Himself.  On  the  whole,  the  execution  of  Stephen  itj 
best  explained  as  an  example  of  mob-law,  winked  at 
by  the  Roman  authorities.  It  can  hardly  have  been 
a  judicial  sentence,  since  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
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Roman  governor.  Here  tho  story  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  narrative  of  the  Crucifixion,  though  in  other 
respects  there  is  a  striking  parallel  between  the  two. 
The  immediate  result  of  Stephen's  murder  is  the  out 
break  of  a  general  persecution,  accentuating  the  real 
divergence  between  the  old  and  the  new  religions.  It 
also  involves  the  scattering  of  the  Church,  and  on  that 
very  account  the  wider  spread  of  Christianity.  Accord 
ing  to  Ac.  44  tho  Church  had  some  time  before  come  to 
number  no  less  than  five  thousand  (tlu's  figure  includes 
the  "  three  thousand  "  of  241  ;  see  RV  hi '4.4),  but  the 
fact  that  the  brethren  can  still  be  assembled  together 
in  Jerusalem  ((>->)  suggests  that  there  may  br>  sor;o 
exaggeration  in  the  figures.  It  is  evident  from  the 
story  of  Barnabas,  as  well  as  from  67,  that  the  converts 
were  by  no  means  all  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes. 
Probably  the  impression  made  by  Stephen's  teaching 
and  behaviour  was  one  of  the  influences  which  led  to 
the  conversion  of  Paul  (p.  7(58). 

Tho    story   now    becomes    more   complicated ;     the 
scene  is  no  longer  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but  there  are 
other  centres  of  interest,  Antioch  soon  becoming  one 
of  the  most  important.     Luke  has  to  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  in  his  narrative,  and  this  causes  some  over 
lapping   and   uncertainty   as    to   the   chronology  and 
sequence  of  events.     Tho  fact  that  missionary  activity 
is  110  longer  confined  to  the  Twelve  is  at  once  illustrated 
by  the  activity  of  Philip,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  to  Samaria,  though  the  authority 
of  the  apostles  is  still  emphasized  in  their  supervision 
of  his  work  and  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.     Of  the 
direct  results  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
we  know  nothing;  but  the  narrative,  though  isolated; 
is  intended  to  mark  a  fresh  stage  in  the  catholicity  of 
Christianity.  ^   He  was  clearly  a  Godfearer  (pp.  625,  770) 
but  he  could  not  be  circumcised,  and  belonged  to  a 
class   which   was   by  law   excluded   from   the   Jewish 
Church  (Dt.  23 1  ;    but  c/.  Is.  5G4).     Passing  over  for 
the  moment  the  conversion  of  Paul,  we  have  evidence 
of  an  interval  of  peace  and  quiet  expansion  (Ac.  831), 
during  which  we  must  suppose  that  the  Church  spread 
throughout   the   greater   part   of   Palestine ;     wo   find 
Christians   at  Damascus,  Lydda,  and   Joppa   (Osaff.). 
With  the  Cornelius  episode  we  pass  to  Csesarea.     This 
again  marks  a  decisive  stage  in  development,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  is  the  leader  of  the  Twelve  who  is 
taught  to  adopt  the  more  liberal  policy.     Peter  himself 
is  convinced  by  a  series  of  Divine  signs  (the  vision  and 
its  sequel,  together  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit) 
that  an  uncircumciscd  Gentile  may  look  for  admission 
to  the  kingdom.     Though  the  precedent  is  not  officially 
followed  up  at  the  time,  at  a  later  period  it  has  great 
weight    (15).     The    questions  as    to    the    position    of 
Gentiles  are  not  indeed  finally  settled,  since  the  case 
of  Cornelius  might  be  regarded  as  exceptional  rather 
than  normal,  whilst  the  relation  of  the  baptized  Gentile 
to   the   Law   was   still   undecided.     Ought   he   subse 
quently  to  submit  to  circumcision  and  become  subject 
to  the  Mosaic  law  ?     If  not,  will  he  not  remain  on  a 
lower  level  than  those  who  are  both  Jews  and  Cliristiane, 
and  in  particular  will  not  his  ceremonial  uncleanness 
prevent  the  strict  Jew  from  entering  into  social  inter 
course  with  him  ?     The  complaint  of  Ac.   11s  shows 
that  this  was  in  fact  the  crux  of  the  matter,  and  the 
later  episode  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2nff.)  proves  that  even 
Peter  did  not  always  act  consistently  in  the  spirit  of 
the  liberal  attitude  wiiich  Luke  ascribes  to  him. 

It  is  indeed  again  significant  that  just  as  the  first 
impulses  to  a  more  liberal  view  are  associated  not 
with  the  Twelve  but  with  Stephen  and  Philip,  so  the 
actual  development  of  tho  principle  implied  in  the 
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acceptance  of  Cornelius  is  left  to  unnamed  and  un 
official  missionaries  (HigfT.  ;  this  verse  is  really  the 
sequel  of  84).  In  1 1 20*  wo  must  read  with  RV 
'•  Greeks,"  not  "  Grecian  Jews  "  as  RVm,  this  being 
one  of  the  few  cases  in  Acts  where  the  reading  of  WH 
cannot  be  followed.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
specially  worthy  of  remork  in  preaching  to  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  since  according  to  Ac.  2  (cf.  also  Ac.  6) 
this  had  been  freely  done  from  the  first.  It  is  these 
missionaries  who  bring  the  Gospel  to  Antioch,  which 
almost  at  once  becomes  the  centre  of  Gentile  Chris 
tianity,  as  Jerusalem  is  of  Judaic.  The  new  centre  is 
indeed  of  such  importance  that  Barnabas  is  sent  to 
report — a  mission  which  shows  that  the  two  centres  are 
in  close  touch,  and  that  the  Twelve  exercise  their  power 
of  supervision  here  also  (for  the  result  and  sequel  of 
the  mission  see  below,  p.  769).  The  title  or  nickname 
of  "  Christian  "  (Ac  1126*),  llrst  given  here,  indicates 
that  the  young  community  was  now  important  enough 
and  sufficiently  distinct  from  Judaism  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Gentile  outsiders.  The  name  must  have 
been  given  by  them  and  not  by  Jews,  since  the  latter 
would  hardly  have  allowed  to  their  rivals  a  monopoly 
of  the  Christ,  or  Messiah. 

As  we  have  seen,  Jewish  hostility  had  subsided  for 
a  time  after  the  removal  of  Saul,  its  chief  instigator,  from 
the  scene  (Ac.  931);  but  in  A.D.  41  Claudius  became 
emperor,  and  at  once  made  his  favourite.  Herod  Agrippa, 
king  of  Judaea  (p.  610);  the  latter  proved  himself  eager  in 
every  way  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Jews,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  do  this  at  the  expense 
of  the  Christians.  The  death  of  James,  the  first 
apostolic  martyr,  and  the  arrest  of  Peter,  may  be  placed 
in  44,  the  year  of  Herod's  death.  But  the  narrative 
of  Ac.  12  comes  in  as  an  episode,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  be  sure  of  its  exact  chronological  relation  to  the 
events  of  ch.  11  ;  this  point  becomes  of  importance 
when  wo  have  to  discuss  the  date  of  Paul's  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem  and  its  relation  to  the  narrative 
of  Gal.  2. 

We  now  pass  to  the  Pauline  period,  but  before  dis 
cussing  this  wo  must  first  retrace  our  steps  a  little  and 
say  something  of  the  early  years  of  Paul  himself.  He 
was  bom  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  His  parents  were 
Pharisees  (Phil.  85,  Ac.  236),  evidently  of  a  strict  type, 
while  he  himself  had  all  the  eager,  if  somewhat  narrow, 
enthusiasm  often  found  among  young  men  devoted  to 
a  type  of  religion  which  is  also  something  of  a  party 
cry' (Gal.  114).  According  to  Acts  he  was  educated 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel  (22s,  264),  and 
it  is  generally  held  that  he  was  also  more  or  less  in 
touch  with  the  University  of  Tarsus.  At  any  rate 
Jewish  and  Greek  influences  met  in  him  in  a  way  they 
did  not  in  the  Galilean  disciples  (p.  S05),  while  to  these 
was  added  the  possession  of  Roman  citizenship  (Ac.  16 
37,  225).  We  may  note  that  it  was  his  Roman  citizen 
ship  which  made  possible  the  appeal  to  Ca-.sar  ;  to  it 
also  was  probably  due  the  possession  of  the  Latin 
name  Puulus,  which  is  uniformly  used  after  he  begins 
to  appeal  to  the  Gra3co-Roman  world  (Ac.  189)  ;  it 
is  in  no  way  probable  that  this  name  was  first  adopted 
by  him  in  Cyprus  out  of  compliment  to  Sergius  Paulus. 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  good  social  position  and  to 
have  received  an  excellent  education  ;  no  argument 
to  the  contrary  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  his  trade 
as  a  tentmaker,  since  all  Jewish  boys  were  taught  some 
trade  ;  we  find  him  more  or  less  dependent  on  this 
during  his  travels  (Ac.  183,  2034,  1  Cor.  9i2ff.,  etc.). 
It  was  quite  natural  that  his  family  should  have  dis 
owned  him,  though  as  he  seems  to  be  in  possession  of 


funds  at  the  timo  of  the  appeal  to  Caesar  they  may 
have  received  him  into  favour  later  on  (p.  772). 

In  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  the  apostle  is  de 
scribed  as  "  of  moderate  stature,  with  curly  hair,  bow- 
legged,  with  blue  eyes  and  meeting  eyebrows,  and  long 
nose,  full  of  grace,  for  at  times  ho  looked  like  a  man, 
and  at  times  he  had  the  face  of  an  angel  "  ;  c.f.  2  Cor.  10 
10,  and  Ac.  14i3.  where  Barnabas,  not  Paul,  is  taken 
for  Zeus,  evidently  as  being  the  more  imposing  figure. 

Paul  first  meets  us  at  the  death  of  Stephen  (Ac.  758, 
81)  ;  he  may  well  have  been  previously  one  of  his 
Cilician  opponents  (Go).  He  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  campaign  of  persecution  which  ensues  (cf,  1  Cor.  15s, 
Gal.  lia),  and  he  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  Damascus  after 
the  manner  of  Jewish  apostles,  who  were  often  sent  by 
the  Sanhedrin  to  the  towns  of  the  Dispersion  as  its 
official  representatives.  Of  the  conversion  itself  there 
are  three  accounts  (Ac.  9,  22,  26i2ff.  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  15s, 
Gal.  Ii2),  which  differ  only  in  comparatively  minor 
details.  The  important  question  is  whether  the  appear 
ance  of  Jesus  was  "  subjective  "  or  "  objective  "  ;  was 
it  merely  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  apostle's 
own  mind,  or  was  it  due  to  the  personal  action  of  the 
living  Jesus,  through  whatever  channel  ?  Paul  himself 
would  have  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  answer,  since 
he  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the  appearances  after  tho 
Resurrection,  which  he  certainly  regarded  as  objective, 
though  probably  not  as  material.  But  this  does  not 
preclude  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  event,  and, 
though  scholars  differ  on  the  point,  we  may  fairly  con 
nect  it  with  the  deatli  of  Stephen.  The  martyr's 
defence  and  prayer,  the  shining  of  his  face,  and  above 
all,  his  claim  to  see  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Crucified  One, 
alive  and  glorified,  may  well  have  made  a  deep  im 
pression  on  the  young  man.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  his  subsequent  persecution  of  Stephen's  com 
panions  ;  the  advocate  is  most  violent,  whether  in 
word  or  action,  when  he  feels  that  his  cause  is  weakest. 
So  Paul  was  but  "  kicking  against  the  pricks  "  ;  the 
way  for  the  vision  was  prepared  by  a  long  period  partly 
of  sub-conscious  incubation,  partly  of  realised  doubts, 
when  the  questions  whether  Stephen  was  right  after 
nil.  and  whether  Jesus  indeed  lived,  refused  any  longer 
to  be  ignored.  No  doubt  this  is  to  fill  in  the  picture, 
but  in  the  absence,  of  definite  data  some  use  of  the 
imagination  is  inevitable  if  we  are  to  understand  what 
happened.  The  mission  of  Ananias  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  not  even  in.  an  exceptional  case  such  as 
this  could  the  normal  means  of  instruction  and  baptism 
bo  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  though  Paul  himself 
rather  minimises  what  he  owed  to  the  teaching  of 
others  (Gal.  1),  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  his  epistles 
that  ho  was  in  fact  baptized.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how 
soon  the  conviction  that  his  special  work  was  the  con 
version  of  the  Gentile  world  took  definite  shape  in  his 
mind.  In  Ac.  9is,  26i7  it  is  connected  directly  with 
the  conversion  (cf.  Gal.  lisf.),  while  Ac.  22ai  refers  it 
to  a  later  vision  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  in  the  light  of  after  events  to  regard  a  decision 
as  definitely  formed  and  realised  at  a  period  when  it 
was  in  fact  only  implicit  and  tentative.  (On  the  sub 
ject  of  this  paragraph  see  p.  806  and  notes  on  Ac. 
9i-io//,  Gal.  1.11-17.) 

Paul  speaks  of  a  visit  to  Arabia  immediately  after  his 
conversion  (Gal.  Ii7*)  ;  probably  this  was  undertaken 
for  meditation  on  the  recent  crisis,  though  it  may  have 
been  for  preaching.  The.  period  of  public  confession 
in  the  synagogues  of  Damascus  (Ac.  92o)  must  be  placed 
after  this  ;  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  plot  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews.  This  is  probably  the  episode  re 
ferred  to  in  2  Cor.  1132  ;  we  must  suppose  that  Aretas, 
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or  his  ethnarch,  was  acting  in  support  of  the  Jews  ; 
on  the  chronological  question  involved,  see  p.  055. 
With  regard  to  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Acts  and  Galatians  are  not  altogether 
easy  to  reconcile.  The  former  gives  the  impression 
of  a  visit  paid  soon  after  the  conversion  (the  apostles 
have  not  yet  heard  of  it),  lasting  an  appreciable  time, 
and  spent  in  public  preaching,  while  Paul  is  represented 
as  owing  a  good  deal  to  Barnabas  (who  may  have  been 
with  him  at  the  University  of  Tarsus).  Galatians 
represents  the  visit  as  quite  short  ("  fifteen  days  ")  and 
private,  only  Peter  and  James  1  being  seen,  while  the 
clause  "  unknown  by  face  unto  the  churches  of  Judsea  " 
(Gal.  \22*)  seems  to  exclude  any  idea  of  public  preach 
ing  unless  we  somewhat  artificially  interpret  "  Judsea  " 
as  the  country  district,  excluding  Jerusalem  itself  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  somewhat  obscure  passage,  Rom.  15 
19,  suggests  that  Paul  had  in  fact  preached  in  that 
city.  Probably  Paul  has  unconsciously  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  private  character  of  this  visit,  while 
Luke  seems  to  have  had  no  detailed  knowledge  of  this 
period  of  Paul's  life,  and  therefore  has  filled  in  the 
picture  in  general  terms. 

From  Jerusalem  Paul  goes  to  Tarsus,  whence  after 
an  interval,  which  must  remain  quite  undetermined, 
he  is  brought  by  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (Ac.  11 25!?. 
should  be  connected  with  930) ;  Gal.  123  implies  active 
work  at  Tarsus  ;  Syria  may  bo  mentioned  first  as  the 
more  important.  In  Ac.  1130  we  have  the  second  visit 
to  Jerusalem  ;  this  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
that  of  Gal.  2  (see  below,  p.  770) ;  if  so,  we  see  that 
the  Gentile  question  was  now  discussed  in  certain  of 
its  phases.  If  the  identification  is  rejected  it  becomes 
very  probable  that  the  visit  as  recorded  in  Acts  is 
either  misplaced  or  altogether  unhistorical,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Paul  can  have  entirely  ignored 
it  in  his  review. 

If  we  accept  the  former  hypothesis  we  see  in  the  First 
Missionary  Journey  the  direct  result  of  the  arrangement 
just  arrived  at  that  Paul  a«d  Barnabas  should  "  go 
to  the  Gentiles."  At  the  same  time  the  immediate 
impulse  by  which  the  arrangement  becomes  operative 
starts  from  the  Church  acting  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  wo  see  once  more  how  uniformly 
Luke  regards  the  history  of  the  early  Church  as  in 
very  fact  the  working  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus.  We  may  note  too  that  Paul  does  not  start 
on  the  great  mission  which  did  so  much  to  decide  the 
future  of  Christianity  until  after  a  long  period  of 
at  least  twelve  years  spent  in  quiet  and  uneventful 
work  ;  even  "  the  chosen  vessel "  must  bo  shaped  by 
ordinary  human  means  in  order  that  it  may  be  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  God. 

For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  journeys 
reference  must  be  made  once  for  all  to  the  commentary 
on  Acts.  Only  the  main  principles  of  Paul's  work  can 
be  mentioned.  In  Cyprus  we  find  him  appealing  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Roman  official  world  in  the  person 
of  the  proconsul,  while  at  the  same  time  we  see  how 
Christianity  at  once  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  age  and  the  vested  interests  which 
live  by  them  (so  in  Ac.  16i6ff.,  lOasff.).  Again,  both 
here  and  subsequently  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  stress  is 
laid  on  Paul's  habit  of  addressing  himself  first  to  the 
Jews.  This  does  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  said, 
really  contradict  Paul's  own  account  of  his  attitude. 
Ho  urges  that  salvation  is  "  to  the  Jew  first,"  and  he 
always  retained  his  patriotic  desire  for  the  conversion 

1  If  we  assume  that  Luke  includes  James  among  the  apostles, 
aa  he  seems  to  do  in  Ac.  15.  we  escape  a  verbal  contradiction, 
though  the  impression  renuvins  different. 


of  his  own  nation  ;  see  especially  Rom.  9ff.  Further 
it  was  in  the  synagogues  that  the  Godfearers,  the 
Gentiles  already  attracted  to  Judaism,  were  to  be  most 
easily  found,  and  it  was  hero  that  Paul  met  with  the 
readiest  response  to  his  teaching.  ]n  the  full  notes  of 
his  speech  at  Pisidian  Antioch  (Ac.  13i6ff. )  wo  have 
a  typical  example  of  his  method  of  appealing  to  Jews, 
while  the  speech  at  Lystra  (Hisff.)  shows  the  very 
different  mode  of  address  adopted  in  faee  of  a  com 
paratively  uncultivated  audience.  Later  on  at  Athens 
Luke  gives  us  a  speech  suited  to  an  educated  Gentile 
audience  (1722ff.). 

The  vexed  question  arises  whether  the  churches  of 
Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe  founded  on  thi-; 
journey  are  in  fact  the  churches  of  Galatia,  addressed 
in  the  epistle  (p.  857).  If,  as  the  present  writer  believes, 
they  are,  it  appears  that  Paul  was  ill  at  the  time  he 
visited  them  (Gal.  ^13),  and  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  Ramsay's  suggestion  that  the  illness  referred  to  in 
this  passage  as  well  as  in  1  Cor.  23,  2  Cor.  12?  (the 
"  thorn,"  or  stake,  "  in  the  flesh  ")  was  some  form  of 
recurrent  malaria  such  as  might  easily  bo  contracted 
in  the  low-lying  districts  of  the  coasts.  Paul  changed 
his  plans  in  consequence  of  the  attack,  and  went  to 
the  more  healthy  highlands  of  the  interior ;  it  is 
possible  that  this  change  of  plan  may  have  been  the 
reason  of  Mark's  defection  (1813).  It  is  at  any  rate 
clear  that  Paul  was  subject  to  some  painful  and  dis 
abling  illness  (hence  probably  his  close  association  with 
Luke  the  physician  at  a  later  time),  and  on  the  whole, 
malaria  fits  the  facts  as  wo  know  them  bettor  than 
epilepsy  or  ophthalmia,  which  have  also  been  suggested. 
[On  the  theory  that  Paul  was  an  epileptic,  see  Ramsay, 
The  Teaching  of  Paul,  pp.  306-328.— A.  S.  P.] 

At  the  close  of  the  first  tour  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  position  of  Gentiles  in  the  Church,  of  which 
we  have  already  had  hints,  come  to  a  head.  The 
account  in  Acts  is  fairly  clear  as  it  stands.  The  trouble 
arises  from  the  attitude  of  the  strict  Jews,  who  regarded 
Christianity  merely  as  a  development  of  Judaism,  in 
no  way  superseding  it.  Gentiles  could  become  Chris 
tians  and  hope  for  admission  into  the  Messianic  king 
dom  ;  so  much  was  admitted  ;  but  they  must  also 
become  Jews  and  keep  the  whole  Law.  Jerusalem  is 
the  headquarters  of  this  party,  just  as  Antioch  has 
been  from  the  first  the  stronghold  of  the  more  liberal 
section.  The  startling  successes  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
made  it  impossible  to  defer  the  decision  any  longer, 
and  on  the  decision  rested  the  whole  future  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  world  might  become  Christian,  it  would 
certainly  never  become  Jewish.  The  whole  question 
was  referred  to  a  Council  at  Jerusalem,  including  the 
Twelve,  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Paul,  Barnabas, 
the  elders,  and  the  whole  Church.  The  main  verdict 
was  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  or  liberal 
party,  freeing  Gentile  converts  from  any  obligation  to 
be  circumcised  or  to  keep  the  Law  as  a  whole  ;  this  is 
the  essential  point,  and  with  regard  to  it  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  a  question  arises  with  regard  to  the  ex 
ceptions  (152o,*2g),  which  are  sometimes  very  mislead- 
ingly  referred  to  as  though  they  constituted  the  main 
decisions  of  the  Council.  According  to  the  ordinary 
text  certain  restrictions  are  imposed  :  these  were  not 
so  much  concessions  made  to  the  Jewish  party,  still 
less  did  they  lay  down  a  minimum  of  Law  necessary 
to  salvation — a  position  to  which  Paul  could  never  have 
consented  ;  they  embodied  a  practical  arrangement  in 
tended  to  facilitate  social  intercourse  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  members  of  the  Church.  The  Jewish 
Christian  still  considered  himself  obliged  to  abstain 
from  the  eating  of  unclean  food,  and  especially  food 
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from  which  the  blood  had  not  been  properly  drained, 
or  which  had  been  oirered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  and 
afterwards  sold,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  free 
intercourse  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Church 
unless  the  Gentile  members  voluntarily  adopted  some 
such  restrictions  as  these  (for  examples  of  the  difficulty. 
see  Ac.  11 3,  GaJ.  2ioff.).  Possibly  "  Godfearera " 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  had  already  adopted 
some  such  rules  ;  if  so  the  Council  merely  extended  them 
to  the  Christian  Church. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  best  explanation  of  the 
ordinary  text.  But  the  combination  of  fornication 
with  ceremonial  rules,  though  just  intelligible  from  the 
connexion  of  prostitution  with  heathen  rites,  is  strange, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Paul  makes  no  reference  to 
the  decree  in  1  Cor.  8ff.  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
eating  of  meats  offered  to  idols  (pp.  b'oOf.).  Hence  there 
i-i  much  to  be  said  for  the  "  Western  reading  "  adopted 
by  G.  Rcsch,  Harnack,  and  others;  this  omits  "  things 
strangled,"  and  it  then  becomes  possible  to  interpret 
the  other  injunctions  as  referring  to  moral  requirements 
(idolatry  and  idol  feast;--,  fornication,  and  murder; 
cf.  Rev.  22 1 5).  The  decree  then  contains  a  warning 
against  gross  sins  to  which  Gentile  converts  were 
especially  liable. 

A  more  important  question  is  raised  as  to  the  relation 
batwecn  Ac.  15  and  Gal.  2.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  two  accounts  refer  to  the  same  visit.  The 
objections  are  :  (<t)  The  omission  of  the  visit  of  Ac.  11  ; 
il  is  not  true  that  this  was  unimportant  for  the  purposes 
of  Paul's  argument,  since  he  is  concerned  to  show  that 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  in  the  past  of  being  influ 
enced  to  any  extent  by  the  Jerusalem  Church,  and 
therefore  to  omit  any  visit  !•;  that  city  was  to  give 
a  handle  to  his  opponents  ;  (6)  the  two  accounts  do 
not  really  agree  :  to  say  nothing  of  minor  differences, 
Paid  s]M  :tks  only  of  a  iirinite  conference  between  him 
self  and  the  "  pillars,'"  leading  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  gospel  and  a  separation  of  spheres  of  labour, 
..  Ii'le  lie  nowhere  hints  that  the  Church  as  a  whole* 
had  formally  and  definitely  agreed  to  the  very  point 
for  which  he  is  contending  throughout  the  epistle,  by 
deciding  that  circumcision  was  not  necessary  for 
Orntile  converts.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  identify 
the  visits  of  Ac.  11  and  Gal.  2,  and  further  to  suppose 
that  the  epistle  itself  was  written  before  the  Council. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Galatia,  founded  on  the  first  journey.  On  this  view 
alone  can  \VG  explain  why  Paul  does  not  definitely  refer 
to  its  decisions.  For  it  will  be  understood  that  even 
if  wo  identify  Ac.  11  and  Gal.  2  we  must  account  for 
the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  Council  itself  if 
it  had  already  taken  place.  The  difficulty  is,  in  fact, 
so  grave  that  if  we  reject  the  early  date  of  the  epistle 
wo  are  almost  compelled  to  follow  the  large  number 
of  critics  who  find  something  seriously  wrong  in  the 
narrative  of  Ac.  15,  supposing  either  that  it  is  altogether 
unhistorical,  or  that  it  is  a  misplaced  record  of  a  later 
decision  in  which  Paul  himself  had  no  share  (cf. 
Ac.  2125). 

It  is  not  difficult,  on  the  view  taken  above,  to  form 
an  intelligible  picture  of  the  development  and  settle 
ment  of  the  Gentile  question  in  the  Church.  We  have, 
first  of  all,  the  hints  in  the  preaching  of  Stephen  that 
Christianity  implies  the  passing  of  Judaism.  We  then 
have  sporadic  cases  of  the  conversion  of  Gentile  God- 
fearers,  or  uncircumcised  proselytes,  by  Philip,  Peter 
(in  the  Cornelius  episode),  and  unnamed  preachers. 
The  threads  of  the  new  development  become  concen 
trated  at  Antioch  ;  Barnabas  is  sent  there  by  the 
Jerusalem  Church  to  investigate ;  he  returns  after 


some  time  with  Paul,  who  has  also  been  preaching^ 
and  there  follows  the  private  interview  of  Gal.  2.  The 
apostles  informally  accept  their  position  and  leave 
them  free  to  evangelise  the  Gentiles.  But  it  is  still 
an  open  question  (a)  how  far  the  two  sections  can  live 
together  (hence  the  dispute  of  Gal.  2io,  which  is  to 
be  placed  about  the  beginning  of  the  events  recorded 
in  Ac.  15iff.) ;  (&)  whether  Gentiles  after  being  bap 
tized  should  be,  if  not  compelled,  at  least  strongly 
urged  to  go  on  to  perfection  by  being  circumcised. 
This  is  the  question  discussed  in  Gal.  and  at  the 
Council,  where  a  final  decision  is  reached,  placing  the 
Gentile  convert  on  an  equality  with  the  Jew  and 
facilitating  social  intercourse.  There  is  room  both  for 
Gal.  2  and  for  Ac.  15. 

We  pass  to  tho  Second  Journey,  which  had  such 
momentous  consequences  for  the  extension  of  Chris 
tianity.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  visit  the  churches 
founded  on  the  previous  journey  (Ac.  1536).  Paul 
was  always  solicitous  with  regard  to  tho  progress  of 
his  converts,  and  in  this  case,  if  the  view  adopted  above 
of  the  outbreak  of  trouble  in  the  Galatian  churches  is 
correct,  there  was  a  special  reason  why  ho  should 
follow  up  his  letter  by  a  personal  visit.  We  are  ex 
pressly  told  that  the  result  of  the  Council  was  communi 
cated  to  these  churches  (16|*),  though  the  letter  of  tho 
Jerusak-m  church  was  only  actually  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  quarrel  with 
Barnabas  leads  to  the  selection  of  Silas — the  Silvanus 
of  the  epistles — while  the  place  of  Mark  is  soon  filled 
by  Timothy.  The  statement  in  Ac.  163  *  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  unhistorical,  a.-;  being  inconsistent  with  the 
attitude  Paul  adopts  in  his  epistles.  But  Timothy  was 
partly  of  Jewish  blood,  so  that  this  was  a  borderline 
case  whore  the  principle  of  avoiding  needless  offence 
would  apply.  Neither  Paul  nor  anyone  else  had  yet 
reached  the  position  that  circumcision  was  abolished 
for  Jewish  Christians.  The  first  part  of  Paul's  route 
lay  through  the  Cilician  Gates  ;  then,  according  to 
the  South  Galatian  theory,  after  visiting  the  cities  of 
the  first  journey  in  the  reverse  order,  he  turns  north 
ward  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  skirting  tho  eastern 
border  of  the  province  of  Asia,  until  after  a  turn  to  the 
west  ho  finds  himself  at  Troas.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  older  North  Galatian  theory,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  still  held  by  many  scholars, 
we  have  to  suppose  a  long  detour  through  tho  centre 
of  Asia  Minor  into  the  old  Kingdom  of  Galatia  where 
churches  are  founded.  Of  these  churches  nothing  ia 
known  beyond  the  notice  in  this  passage  and  the 
similar  passage  (Ac.  1823),  and  what  can  be  gathered 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  on  this  view 
is  written  to  them. 

Throughout  tho  first  part  of  this  journey  Luke 
emphasizes  even  more  than  usual  the  Divine  guidance 
of  Paul's  movements.  His  intention  was  to  evangelise 
Ephesus  and  the  important  province  of  Asia,  but  in 
various  ways  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  details  he 
was  prevented  from  doing  this,  until  finally,  after  his 
arrival  at  Troas,  he  realised  that  the  obstacles  he  had 
met  were,  in  fact,  an  indication  from  God  that  ho  was 
to  make  the  supreme  venture  of  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  Europe.  Ramsay  makes  tho  fascinating  suggestion 
that  "  the  man  of  Macedonia  "  (Ac.  169*)  seen  in  the 
vision  was  Luke  himself.  Paul  may  well  have  met 
him,  perhaps  consulting  him  as  a  doctor  with  regard 
to  his  illness  (p.  769),  and  entered  into  conversations 
with  regard  to  possible  openings  in  Europe.  His  sug 
gestions  echo  themselves  in  a  dream,  which  Paul 
rightly  interprets  as  a  Divine  sign.  At  any  rate,  the 
decisive  step  is  taken,  and  the  immediate  result  ia  the 
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founding  of  tho  flourishing  churches  of  Macedonia. 
At  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Bercea  Paul  is  shown  in 
collision  with  the  Roman  authorities,  but  Luke  is 
careful  to  emphasize  that  he  is  never  condemned  by 
them.  At  Phiiippi  the  assertion  of  his  Roman  citizen 
ship  enables  him  to  depart  in  triumph  while  in  the  other 
two  towns  the  case  is  never  decided.  We  may  note 
that,  according  to  1  and  2  Th.,  Paul's  stay  at  Thessa 
lonica  was  longer  than  might  appear  from  Ac.  17 1-9. 

The  stay  at  Athens  was  short  and  without  important 
results,  though  the  account  is  of  special  interest,  as 
showing  us  Paul's  mode  of  appeal  to  the  philosophical 
world.  The  eighteen  months'  stay  at  Corinth  bore 
more  definite  fruit,  arid  the  success  was  all  the  more 
noteworthy  sinco  Paul  clearly  experienced  one  of  those 
moods  of  depression  which  come  at  times  to  all  highly- 
strung  spirits  (cf.  Elijah  in  1  K.  19).  He  found  himself 
alone  and  in  bad  health  (1  Cor.  23) ;  ho  was  full  of 
anxiety  about  his  Thessalonian  converts,  depressed  at 
his  comparative  failure  at  Athens,  and  perhaps  inclined 
to  think  that  the  whole  venture  of  the  mission  to 
Europe  had  been  a  mistake.  Hence  the  special  vision 
of  Ac.  189.  As  a  reward  of  his  perseverance  a  flourish 
ing  church  was  founded,  and  the  trial  before  Gallic  led 
to  an  important  vindication  of  Christianity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  authorities  (on  the  important  chrono 
logical  question,  see  p.  655).  At  this  period  Paul  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Prisea  and  Aquila,  who  proved 
such  faithful  allies,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  written  from  Corinth.  Paul  leaves  with 
a  vow  (Ac.  18i8  *),  probably  for  his  safe  return,  and 
after  a  short  visit  to  Ephesus,  where  he  meets  with  a 
very  favourable  reception  and  a  warm  invitation  to 
return,  he  hurries  on.  The  words  of  AV  in  1821,  "  I 
must  by  all  means  keep  this  feast  that  cometh  in 
Jerusalem,"  though  a  gloss  (RV  omits),  are  probably 
correct  in  meaning,  and  "  went  up  "'  in  22  *  seems 
to  imply  a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  We  note  that  all  along 
he  is  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  mother  church. 

The  Third  Journey  begins  with  1823,  and  again  we 
have  a  visit  either  to  the  churches  of  the  first  journey 
or  else  to  the  unnamed  towns  of  Northern  Galatia  (see 
above,  p.  770).  His  objective  is  Ephesus,  where  he  has 
left  Prisea  and  Aquila,  and  in  this  context  Luke  intro 
duces  two  very  suggestive  notes  with  regard  to  disciples 
of  the  Baptist.  The  first  brings  Apollos  on  the  stage 
(cf.  I  Cor.  Ii2,  etc.) ;  his  precise  position  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  apparently  he  has  accepted  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  perhaps  with  no  knowledge  of  His  death  or 
resurrection.  His  fuller  enlightenment  is  due  to 
Prisea  and  Aquila,  but  Paul  himself  on  his  arrival  at 
Ephesus  finds  twelve  others  in  very  much  the  same 
position  ;  they  receive  both  baptism  and  the  laying 
on  ol  hands,  stress  being  laid  on  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  essential  mark  of  the  Christian.  We  may 
probfibly  conclude  from  these  narratives  that  there 
were  in  the  first  generation  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  half-Christians,  who  had  either  been  partially  in 
structed  by  tho  Baptist  or  else  had  come  for  a  short 
time  into  touch  with  Jesus  Himself  and  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  realising  the  later  developments  of 
Christianity.  From  the  stress  laid  on  these  narratives 
it  would  also  appear  that,  at  the  time  when  Luke 
wrote,  it  was  still  necessary  to  convince  them  that  their 
position  was  not  satisfactory.  At  Ephesus  itself  the 
incidents  illustrate  the  familiar  principles  of  the  collision 
of  the  new  religion  with  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
and  with  vested  interests,  while  its  innocent  character 
is  once  more  vindicated  by  the  representatives  of 
Rome.  Ephepus  became  one  of  the  most  important 
centres  of  Christianity  in  the  first  and  following 


centuries,  and  the  influence  of  Paul's  preaching  spread 
at  once  through  tho  whole  province  (19io) ;  the  be 
ginning  ol  the  churches  of  Laodicea  and  Colossae, 
though  they  were  not  founded  by  Paul  himself,  must 
date  from  this  period  (Col.  2i,  4i6).  1  Cor.  was  written 
during  the  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  2  Cor.  during  the 
subsequent  journey  through  Macedonia  ;  a  visit  to 
Corinth  is  to  be  placed  somewhere  between  the  two  ;  see 
Tntrod.  to  and  Comm.  on  2  Cor.  The  visit  to  Macedonia 
(Ac.  20i)  must  have  included  Philippi  and  Thessalonica, 
while  the  three  months  in  Greece  were  presumably 
spent  at  Corinth.  Romans  was  written  from  here, 
while  if  earlier  dates  for  Gal.  are  rejected  it  also  must 
be  dated  somewhere  during  this  third  journey. 

At  this  time  Paul  had  definitely  in  his  mind  the  idea 
of  a  visit  to  Rome  (Rom.  1523),  but  for  a  reason  which 
will  appear  immediately  he  wished  first  to  return  to 
Jerusalem.  A  plot  against  his  Jife  caused  him  to 
change  his  route  (Ac.  263)  ;  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
intended  to  travel  by  a  pilgrim  ship,  and  that  advantage 
was  to  be  taken  of  the  crowd  of  fanatics  on  board  to 
murder  him.  Hence  he  goes  by  a  longer  route,  the 
route  and  incidents  of  the  voyage  being  described  in 
some  detail  by  Luke,  who  accompanied  him.  Besides 
the  Eutychus  incident  at  Troas,  we  have  the  farewell 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  at  Miletus,  a  speech  which 
illustrates  Paul's  close  and  affectionate  relations  with 
his  churches.  Towards  the  close  of  the  journey  the 
sense  of  impending  disaster  is  heightened  by  the 
frequent  warnings  ho  receives  (Ac.  2038,  21 4,1  iff.). 
These,  however,  only  emphasize  his  determination. 
It  is  evident  from  Romans  (see  Rom.  Off. )  that  he  enter 
tained  at  this  time  a  special  desire  and  hope  of  bringing 
about  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  as  a  whole.  One 
means  to  this  end  was  the  Collection  for  the  Saints, 
which,  though  intended  primarily  for  Jewish  Christ 
ians,  might  yet  be  expected  to  do  something  towards 
winning  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  general. 
The  references  to  this  collection  form  an  interesting 
example  of  cross-correspondence  between  the  Acts  and 
the  epistles.  It  figures  prominently  in  the  letters  of 
the  period  (Rom.  1025,  1  Cor.  IGi,  2  Cor.  8f.),  and  the 
references  show  clearly  the  importance  Paul  attached 
to  making  the  contributions  as  representative  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  directly  men 
tioned  in  Acts  as  a  main  reason  of  Paul's  visit  until 
the  incidental  remark  in  24i7 ;  in  the  light,  however, 
of  the  other  references  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
seeing  in  the  names  of  Paul's  companions  mentioned  so 
prominently  in  204  the  list  of  the  delegates  from  the 
various  churches  chosen  to  bring  the  contributions 
from  each  (cf.  1  Cor.  163!),  Luke  himself  being  probably 
the  representative  of  Achaia  (2  Cor.  818  ;  cf.  "  we  " 
in  Ac.  206). 

Paul,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  is  ready  to  go  to 
great  lengths  in  his  desire  to  play  a  conciliatory" role, 
and  takes  a  share  in  the  performance  of  a  Nazirite 
vow.  This  action,  like  others  attributed  to  him  in 
Acts,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  his 
attitude  to  the  Law  in  his  epistles.  But  the  incident 
need  not  be  unhistorical ;  Paul  had  not  taken  up  the 
position  that  the  Jew  was  to  abandon  tho  Law,  and 
in  practice  he  himself  observed  it  where  possible,  at 
any  rate  when  in  the  society  of  Jews  (1  Cor.  92o).  It 
was  not  a  question  of  acting  so  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Law  was  in  any  way  necessary  to  salvation,  but  of 
rebutting  the  charge  that  he  was  teaching  Jews  to 
abandon  its  observance  (Ac.  21  ji).  But  Paul's  whole 
attempt  was  doomed  to  failure  by  the  fierce  hatred  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  a  hatred  all  tho  more  noticeable 
when  we  remember  that  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  itself 
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was  nt  this  timo  apparently  not  interfered  with  in 
any  way.  The  instinct  of  the  Jews  was  perfectly 
correct ;  the  real  danger  to  Judaism  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  stay-at-home,  compromising  section  of 
the  Church,  but  in  those  who.  like  Paul,  were  making 
the  new  religion  a  world-wide  force,  and  so,  almost 
without  realising  it,  were  digging  the  grave  of  Judaism 
proper.  Each  incident  which  follows  serves  to  bring 
into  strong  relief  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  nationalist 
element;  there  is  the  sudden  riot  of  2127,  when  the 
attempt  is  evidently  made  to  dispose  of  a  difficult 
question  by  mob  law,  without  the  risks  of  an  uncertain 
trial ;  the  same  feature  is  seen  in  the  desperate  plot 
of  23 1 2ft'.,  when  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  has 
shown  that  Paul  can  reckon  on  a  certain  amount  of 
support.  The  account  of  his  trials  and  defences  at 
this  time  is  given  in  some  detail,  and  in  tho  whole 
story  at  Jerusalem,  and  Ciesarea,  with  the  trials  before 
Felix,  Festus,  and  Aorippa.  emphasis  is  laid  both  on 
his  admitted  innocence  of  any  offence  against  Roman 
law  and  on  the  comparatively  favourable  attitude  of 
tho  Roman  authorities  towards  him.  It  is  indeed  re 
markable  that  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  power 
of  winning  the  confidence  of  Roman  officials,  and  the 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  tho  history  of  Chris 
tianity  in  the  first  century,  since  it  was  one  of  the 
elements  which  went  to  secure  for  it  a  period  of  more 
or  loss  peaceful  development  before  tho  outbreak  of 
the  great  persecutions.  Paul  was,  of  course,  specially 
helped  by  his  possession  of  Roman  citizenship  (2225), 
which  made  possible  the  appeal  to  CVesar  (25 n). 
Probably  he  must  also  at  this  time  have  had  access 
to  pecuniary  help,  since  the  appeal  to  Rome,  though 
technically  open  to  any  citizen,  was  as  much  a  matter 
of  money  as  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
present  time.  Rarnsay  has  pointed  out  that  some  at 
least  of  his  family  arc  now  on  his  .side  (23if>),  and  they 
may  have  been  ready  to  supply  him  with  funds. 
Felix,  too,  believes  that  ho  is  in  a  position  to  raise  a 
substantial  bribe. 

Paul's  long-planned  visit  to  Rome  therefore  at  last 
takes  place,  though  under  circumstances  very  different 
from  those  ho  had  hoped  for.  With  the  narrative  of 
the  shipwreck  and  the  arrival  at  Rome  our  definite 
knowledge  of  his  career  comes  to  a  close.  Acts  ends 
abruptly  with  the  notice  of  a  two  years'  confinement, 
during  which  the  Gospel  is  triumphantly  preached  in 
the  imperial  city  without  hindrance.  We  may  perhaps 
fill  in  tho  picture  with  data  drawn  from  the  "  Epistles 
of  the  Captivity  "  (Phil.,  Col.,  Phm.,  Eph.)  which  were 
probably  written  from  Rome,  though  some  scholars 
place  some  or  all  of  them  during  the  two  years  at 
Cfesarea.  In  all  ho  appears  as  a  prisoner,  and  we 
note  not  only  his  quiet  courage  but  the  tone  of  dignity 
and  authority  with  which  he  speaks.  His  position 
has  been  secured  by  the  sufferings  he  has  undergone, 
and  it  is  no  longer  seriously  attacked.  Wo  hear  of 
some  opposition  in  Phil.,  but,  at  any  rate  in  ch.  1, 
his  attitude  towards  it  is  very  different  from  that  found 
in  Gal.  The  same  epistle  seems  to  look  forward  to  a 
release  (l2cff.),  and  the  vexed  question  arises  as  to  the 
result  of  the  appeal  to  Rome.  It  is  often  argued  that 
this,  in  fact,  ended  in  Paul's  condemnation,  but  on  the 
whole  the  evidence  is  against  this  view,  (a)  It  is  not 
really  supported  by  the  silence  of  Acts  ;  as  we  have 
seen,  Luke  has  laid  great  stress  upon  the  successive 
vindications  of  Paul  by  the  Roman  authorities  ;  those 
are  obviously  neutralised  if  the  appeal  itself  ended  in 
his  condemnation.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
view  of  Lake  and  others  that  the  mention  of  the  "  two 
years  "  in  Ao.  £830  implies  his  acquittal,  there  being 


some  evidence  for  the  belief,  which  is  quite  reasonable 
in  itself,  that  if  the  accusers  in  a  case  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  the 
charge  dropped  automatically.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  Acts  was  written  before  the 
result  was  known,  or  else  that  for  some  reason  it  was 
left  unfinished.  (5)  As  we  have  seen,  Paul  himself 
looks  for  his  release  in  Phil.  122,  224,  Phm.  22,  and 
this  at  least  balances  the  despondent  tone  of  Ac.  2025. 
(c)  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  even  if  they  be  rejected  as 
not  genuine,  are  at  least  evidence  of  an  early  belief 
in  a  later  activity  on  the  part  of  Paul,  since  all  attempts 
to  fit  them  in  to  earlier  parts  of  his  life  are  very 
artificial.  The  same  holds  good  if  we  see  in  them 
fragments  of  genuine  Pauline  letters  worked  up  by  a 
later  hand.  With  this  evidence  agrees  the  early 
notices  of  a  visit  paid  by  Paul  to  tho  West  or  Spain, 
found  in  Clement  of  Rome  and  the  Muratorian  Frag 
ment  ;  cf.  Rom.  1028.  If,  however,  the  first  imprison 
ment  ended  in  his  release  it  is  still  impossible  to  recon 
struct  the  rest  of  the  story  in  any  detail.  Tho  Pastoral 
Epistles  seem  to  imply  visits  to  Ephesus  or  the  neigh 
bourhood  (1  Tim.  814).  Macedonia  (13),  Crete  (Tit.  15), 
and  Epirus,  if  the  intention  of  Tit.  012  was  carried 
out.  From  2  Tim.  we  learn  of  visits  to  Troas  (413), 
Miletus,  and  probably  to  Corinth  (42o).  This  epistle 
suggests  a  sudden  arrest,  and  is  written  from  Rome 
in  expectation  of  martyrdom.  An  unbroken  tradi 
tion  from  Clement  of  Home  onwards  asserts  that  ho 
did,  in  fact,  suffer  in  Rome,  whether  at  the  time  of 
the  persecution  of  A.n.  (>4  (p.  774)  or  towards  the  close 
of  Nero's  reign,  i.e.  before  A.D.  68,  but  though  legend 
has  been  busy  with  the  story  we  really  know  nothing 
about  the  details  of  his  death. 

Some  may  raise  the  perfectly  reasonable  question 
whether  the  position  and  work  of  Paul  may  not  have 
been  generally  over-emphasized.  Half  of  Acts  is  con 
cerned  with  his  career,  and  tho  majority  of  NT  letters 
come  from  his  hand,  or  are  at  least  attributed  to  him. 
May  not  this  be  more  or  less  of  an  accident,  and  may 
it  not  have  led  the  Church  to  ascribe  to  him  a  slightly 
exaggerated  importance  ?  May  not  Peter,  or  John, 
or  some  other  of  the  apostles  have  really  been  equally 
prominent,  only  that  the  complete  record  of  their 
activity  has  not  chanced  to  come  down  to  us  ?  We  may 
reply  that  the  interest  taken  in  Paul's  work  and  writings 
at  the  time  when  the  Canon  of  the  NT  was  in  formation 
proves  that  he  was  from  early  times  regarded  as  the 
supremely  important  figure.  And  further  the  story 
itself  shows  the  unique  character  of  his  work  in  tracing 
the  lines  on  which  Christianity  was  to  develop.  No 
doubt  other  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  equally 
energetic  and  self-sacrificing,  but  Paul  had  a  plan. 
He  followed  the  great  roads,  the  main  arteries  of  traffic 
and  intercourse,  concentrated  on  the  most  important 
centres,  and  steadily  made  Rome  his  objective.  He 
felt  the  call  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  realised  that  the 
Jewish  Law  supplemented  by  Christianity  could  never 
meet  its  needs.  The  new  religion  must  remorselessly 
cut  itself  adrift  from  the  old,  if  it  was  to  win  the  Greek. 
He  conceived  of  a  Church  on  the  analogy  of  the  Roman 
Empire  itself,  transcending  social  and  racial  distinc 
tions,  and.  guided  by  his  own  deep  religious  experience, 
he  sketched  the  lines  of  a  theology  which  has  ever 
since  been  recognised  as  the  foundation  of  the  best 
Christian  thinking. 

When  we  pass  from  the  story  of  Paul  and  the  narra 
tive  of  Acts,  very  little,  unhappily,  can  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  later  history  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
century.  We  have  the  Catholic  epistles,  Hebrews,  and 
the  Apocalypse ;  these,  however,  are  all  in  varying 
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degree  difficult  to  place  aa  to  authorship,  date,  and 
destination,  while  in  any  case  they  throw  very  little 
light  on  the  history  of  the  period,  though  they  are 
important  with  regard  to  development  of  doctrine  and 
organization.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  early  non- 
canonical  books  which  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  It  will  naturally  be  realised  that  both  during 
the  lifetime  of  Paul,  and  subsequently,  many  other 
Christian  missionaries  were  at  work,  though  there  was 
no  outstanding  figure  among  them,  and  indeed  their 
very  names  are  for  the  most  part  unknown.  By  their 
efforts  Christianity  spread  in  the  East,  to  Egypt  and 
Alexandria,  to  the  Mediterranean  basin  in  general,1 
and  to  Rome.  The  story  of  its  origin  in  the  capital 
is  obscure.  It  had  already  obtained  a  substantial 
footing  there  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Roman  church  ; 
it  was  probably  brought  by  travellers  or  residents  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  elsewhere 
(cf.  Ac.  2io,  and  the  "  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  " 
in  69*).  Every  convert  became  almost  of  necessity  a 
missionary,  and  the  work  of  evangelisation  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  apostles  or  evangelists  proper. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  Rome 
to  Peter,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  Bishop  of 
Rome  for  twenty-five  years  (Eusebius  and  Jerome). 
But  this  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  language  of 
Rom.  luff.,  1520  ;  Paul  is  silent  as  to  any  work  of 
Peter  in  this  place,  and  it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  his  principle  of  not  building  on  another  man's 
foundation  to  have  interfered  with  a  church  founded 
and  directed  by  Peter.  Further,  early  tradition  knows 
nothing  of  any  episcopate  of  Peter  in  Rome.  Our 
sources  imply  a  certain  connexion  between  him  and 
Rome,  and  his  martyrdom  in  that  city,  and  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  these  facts.  If 
1  P.  is  genuine  we  have  probable  evidence  of  Peter's 
presence  there  in  the  mention  of  Babylon  (013),  which 
seems  to  be  a  figurative  name  for  Rome,  as  it  is  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Clement  of  Rome  and  Ignatius  both 
couple  Peter  and  Paul  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a 
connexion  of  both  with  Rome,  while  Tertullian  and 
Cains  of  Rome  refer  to  the  martyrdom  of  both  as 
taking  place  there  ;  later  traditions  agree  with  these 
accounts  and  develop  them.  We  really,  however, 
know  nothing  in  detail  of  Peter's  movements  after  the 
Council  of  Ac.  15,  though  1  Cor.  liz  *  may  imply  that 
he  visited  Corinth. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century  Asia  Minor  and  particularly  Ephesus 
became  important  centres  of  Christianity.  Most  of 
the  non-Pauline  epistles  of  NT  seem  to  be  connected 
with  this  neighbourhood,  and  Ephesus  was  the  residence 
of  that  John,  whether  the  apostle  or  the  elder,  who 
survived  till  the  end  of  the  century  as  a  last  link  with 
the  first  generation  (p.  744).  We  may  perhaps  ascribe 
the  development  of  episcopacy  to  his  influence  (p.  646), 
and  there  is  a  large  number  of  picturesque  legends  as 
sociated  with  his  name.  We  must  imagine  him  settling 
at  Ephesus,  the  head  of  a  school  occupied  in  the  study 
and  expounding  of  Christian  doctrine  and  increasingly 
revered  as  other  links  with  the  past  dropped  out  one 
after  the  other.2 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  two  important  ques 
tions  which  must  have  been  continually  to  the  fore 
during  the  apostolic  age,  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Judaism  and  to  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  remarkable 

1  1  P.  1 1  is  evidence  of  its  wide  spread  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century. 

2  In  2  and  3  .In.  \ve  have  a  glimpse  of  the  difficulties  of  early 
Church  life,  with  the  diinirers  arising  from  the  abuse  of  hospitality, 
the  clash  of  authorities,  and  the  necessity  of  testing  the  credentials 
of  strange  teachers. 


that  after  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zobedee,  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  does  not  appear  to  havo  been 
seriously  interfered  with  by  tho  Jows  for  some  time. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  attack  on  Paul  is  all  the  more 
noticeable  on  this  account,  as  showing  tint  it  was  only 
the  liberal  and  aggressive  wing  which  was  really  ob 
jected  to.  An  explanation  may  perhaps  bo  found  in 
the  wide  iniluonce  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
We  learn  from  Ac.  12i7,  15 13,  21 18,  Gal.  lio,  2<)  that 
he  had  from,  early  times  a  position  of  authority  in  the 
Jerusalem  church,  and  also  that  ho  was  regarded  as 
the  natural  champion  of  Jewish  Christianity  (RCO 
especially  Gal.  2 12  and  the  tone  of  his  epistle,  if  it  is 
in  fact  from  his  hand).  He  continued  to  hold  this 
position  for  some  years,  and  seems  to  have  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  tho  non-Christian  Jews. 
Hegesippus  (ap.  Eus.  II. E.,  ii.  23)  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  his  ascetic  life  and  constant  prayers,  which  won  for 
him  the  surname  of  "  the  Just  "  ;  according  to  tho 
same  authority  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  even  re 
quested  him  "  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  go  astray 
concerning  Jesus,"  and  on  his  refusal  threw  him  from 
a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  whither  he  had  been  conducted 
to  preach  to  the  people  ;  not  being  killed  by  the  fall  lie 
was  stonod  and  despatched  by  a  fuller's  club.  Josephus 
mentions  his  execution  by  the  Sanhedrin  in  more  general 
and  credible  terms,  while  a  later  addition  to  his  text 
sees  in  the  calamities  of  the  Jewish  war  which  followed, 
a  judgment  for  his  murder.  His  death,  which  took 
place  Ijcfore  A.D.  70,  at  any  rate  brought  to  a  oloao 
tho  peaceful  existence  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  and 
widened  the  breach  with  Judaism.1  At  about  this 
time,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  their 
head,  the  Christians  withdrew  to  Pella  in  the  Decapolis  ; 
according  to  Eus.  H.E.,  in.  5,  they  were  warned  by  an 
oracle  (cf.  Mk.  1814).  At  any  rate  they  escaped  tho 
horrors  of  tho  siege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem.  This  waa 
an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  for  Christianity, 
though  it  has  left  strangely  few  direct  traces  in  NT, 
except  in  Mk.  13  and  parallels.  The  way  in  which 
Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  tho  NT  books,  or  the  absence 
of  any  reference  to  its  fall,  can  only  bo  taken  with 
great  reserve  as  indications  of  date  (e.g.  in  Heb.),  since 
in  writings  such  as  Clement  of  Rome,  which  are  cer 
tainly  later  than  70,  tho  Templo  services  are  still  re 
ferred  to  as  though  they  were  going  on.  It  is,  however, 
not  difficult  to  realise  the  decisive  influence  which  the 
practical  ruin  of  the  Jewish  State  must  have  exercised 
on  Christianity,  In  the  first  place,  it  completed  the 
outward  breach  with  Judaism  ;  neither  in  the  mind 
of  friend  or  of  foe  could  tho  two  any  longer  be  regarded 
as  mere  varieties  of  the  same  religion.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  inner  divergence  became  clearer. 
The  whole  system  of  sacrifice,  Temple  worship,  and 
priesthood  was  swept  away  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Christian,  even  if  himself  a  Jew,  could  only  look  upon 
it  as  a  Divine  judgment.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
temptation  to  try  to  adapt  the  system  of  the  new 
religion  to  these ;  God  Himself  had  abolished  the 
Old  Covenant  as  a  system  of  worship  and  life,  though, 
no  doubt,  before  long  a  tendency  became  manifest  to 
bring  back  a  great  deal  of  it  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  But  the  whole  attitude  was  really  changed  ; 
Christianity  could  develop  its  worship,  doctrine,  and 
organisation  on  its  own  lines,  and  it  was  mainly  a  ques 
tion  of  finding  analogies  or  justifications  of  these  in  the 
OT.  Finally  Jerusalem  itself  lost  its  position  of 
supremacy ;  the  logic  of  facts  had  made  it  impossible 

1  The  Syriac  Apoc.  of  Baruch  (ch.  41}  speaks  of  many  "  who  have 
withdrawn  from  Thy  covenant  and  cast  froni  them  the  yoke  of 
Thy  law  "  ;  tlitse  may  be  converts  to  Christianity. 
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for  it  to  bo  regarded  any  more  as  the  headquarters  of 
Christianity.  It  is  true  that  according  to  late  lists 
there  was  a  continuous  .succession  of  bishops  in  Jeru 
salem  after  the  death  of  James,  but  it  ceased  to  have  a 
real  importance  as  the  mother  church.  Jewish  Chris 
tianity  itself  survived  in  the  obscure  sects  of  the 
Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  but  with  the  end  of  the 
century  we  are  already  approaching  the  final  stage, 
when  the  question  is  no  longer  whether  those  \vho  do 
not  keep  the  La\v  can  be  saved,  but  whether  those 
who  keep  it  can  bo  regarded  as  Christians  at  all. 

We  pass  to  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  the 
Roman  Empire.     (See  further  on  this  subject  pp.  61 0, 
631.)     As  we  have  seen.  Acts  ia  at  pains  to  emphasise 
the   comparatively   favourable,    or   nt   worst    neutral, 
attitude  of  the  Roman  officials  towards  Christianity 
as   represented   by   Paul.     It   is   even   probabi- 
the    book    itself   was    intended   in    some   measure   as 
a  defence  of  Christianity  at  a  time  when  this  attitude 
had  changed,  and  that  it' is,  in  fact,  the  earliest  Christian 
Apologia.     In  the  same  way  we  find  that  Paul  in  his 
epistles  nowhere  takes  up  n   position  of  opposition  or 
of  hostility  towards  the  imperial  power.      His  insistence 
on  a  whole-hearted  loyalty  in  Horn.  1.",  is  typical,  and, 
according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  2  Th.  2 
3ff.*,  an  interpretation  as  old  as  Tertullian,  the  power 
which   restrains  or  delays  Antichrist  is  the  strong  arm 
and    the    liberal    policy    of    the    Roman    Empire.     In 
1  Tim.  2i,  a  much  later  passage,  prayer  is  enjoined 
for  the  secular  authority.     In  the  same  way  in   I  P., 
though  there  are  references  to  persecution,  the  general 
standpoint    is    one    of    respect    and    loyalty    (213-17). 
[Other   XT    \vr.i.tini;s   reveal   a    desire   to   clear   Chris 
tianity  from  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Empire. 
There  is  an  evident   tendency  to  re-present  Pi!  - 
entirely  convinced  that  Jesus  was  innocent  of  treason 
able  _  designs,   and  to  throw  the   real   blame  for    His 
crucifixion  on  the  .lews,  who  played  on  the  reluctant 
procurator's  fears  and  forced  him  to  become  the  in 
strument   of   their   hate.     Jn.    1836   explicitly   affirms 
tint    Christ's   kiiiL'd.-in    is   not    of    this    world.     Rom. 
13i-7  is   specially   significant   because  it   occurs  in  a 
letter  addressed   to   Rome.     The   conditions   in   that 
city  were  such  as  to  occasion  anxiety.     There  was  the 
Jewish  population,  impatient  of  restraint,  hating  the 
Government    cherishintr  Messianic  hopes  of  its  speedy 
overthrow.     The    Christians    were    not    too    clearly 
discriminated  from  the  Jews,  and  their  emphasis  on 
Messianic  doctrine  rendered  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
suspicion  ;  all  the  more  that  they  identified  the  Messiah 
with  a  man  who  had  boon   executed   by  the  Roman 
authorities,  whose  resurrection  they  affirmed,  whose 
imminent  return  in  glory  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Cod  they  eagerly  and  confidently  anticipated.     Paul 
realised    that   the    conduct    of    tlie    Christians   in    the 
capital  might  prove  momentous  for  the  Church  as  a 
whole.     He  was  anxious  that  its  progress  should  not 
be    hindered    by    entanglements    with    revolutionary 
projects.     It   must  go   quietly  on   its  way.   avoiding 
collision  with  the  Government  or  its  suspicion.     The 
Roman   Church  had  a   special   responsibility  not   to 
give,   by  any  imprudence,   the  supreme  authority  a 
false   impression.     By   scrupulous   submission   to  'the 
Divinely  appointed  secular  powers  they  mitrht  divest 
their   religion   of   its   suspicions   political   appearance 
and   carry   out   their   mission    under   the   favourable 
conditions    afforded    by    the    Roman    Government.— 
A.  S.  P.]     In  Rev.,  however,  which  in  its  present  form 
aeems  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  a 
riartling  change.     Rome  is  now  Babylon,  the  embodi 
ment  of  the  world-power  which  is  essentially  hostile 


to  God  and  His  kingdom  ;  she  is  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints  (176,  18_'4  ;  cf..  2i3,  Oy),  and  her  en- 
perors  are  the  heads  or  horns  of  the  Beast  who  is 
Antichrist.  [This  remains  true  even  if  some  of  thes:> 
passages  were  of  Jewish  origin.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  sections  in  which  the  most 
ferocious  hatred  of  Rome  is  expressed  were  Jewish 
rather  than  Christian,  and  that  the  Rome  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints  was.  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Rome  which  had  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  indicted 
on  the  Jewish  people  one  of  the  bloodiest  punishment: 
ever  meted  out  to  a  vanquished  nation.  But  the 
author  of  Rev.  in  its  present  form,  if  he  did  not  write 
these  passages,  at  least  made  them  his  own  and  gave 
them  a  Christian  application. — A.  S.  P.] 

The  change  of  tone  corresponds  to  a  changed  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Rome  itself.     In  A.D.  64  came  the  first 
great  persecution.     It  is  significant  that  this  did  not 
arise  primarily  from  any  oiliciai  hostility  to  Christianity 
in  itself,  or  take  up  the  ground  that  the  new  religion 
was  in  itself  illegal,  the  old  Roman  policy  being  to 
allow  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  local  cults  so  lom-- 
as  they  did  not  interfere  with  public  order  or  wit)- 
alleghmcc  to  the  State.     Its  occasion  was,  in  fact,  the 
great  ! ire  of  Rome,  for  which  Nero  himself  was  generally 
held  to  be  responsible.     To  avert  this  suspicion  and 
to  screen  himself  he  turned  on  the  Christians  as  an 
unpopular  sect   on    whom   the  guilt  might  safely  be 
fastened,  and  many  were  put  to  death  in  Rome  with 
the   most  horrible   tortures   (Tacitus,    Ann.,   xv.   44; 
Suetonius,   Nero,  16).     It  is  probable  that  both  Paul 
and  Peter  suffered  at  this  time.     It  is  not  surprising 
that    Xero  crane  to   be  regarded  as  Antichrist;    after 
his  death  it  was  believed  that  he  was  still  alive,  or 
that  he  would  be  raised  again  in  the  character  of  Anti 
christ  to  pluy  liis  part   in  the  final  struggle  between 
Christ  and  evil.1     The  impulse  having  onceTbeen  given 
by  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  persecutions  broke  out  in 
other  paris  as  well,  and  that  the  Empire  found  itself 
committed  to  a  more  or  less  definite  attitude  of  hos 
tility.     It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Chris 
tianity  in   itself  was   yet  a  crime,  and   whether   the 
Flavian  emperors  wen;  in   fact   persecutors.     A  good 
deal  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
I    P.     Wo    find   that    Christians   are   already   spoken 
against  as  evil  doers  (2i2)  and  must  expect  persecution 
(4 1, i jit".);   they  may  even   be  said  to  "sutler  for  the 
name  of   Christ  "    (4i6).     Ramsay   understands   these 
words  to  imply  that  Christians  we're  by  this  time  liable 
to  execution  propter  nomen  ipxum,  i.e.  that  it  was  suffi 
cient  to  ensure  their  condemnation  if  they  admitted 
that  they  were  Christians,  and  that  no  further  charge 
of    any    actual    wrongdoing    or    immorality    need    bo 
brought  against  them.     He  supposes  that  Vespasian 
had  introduced  this  policy  of  dealing  with  Christianity, 
and  that  the  epistle  was  written  about  A.D.  80.     Biit, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  really  no  evidence  for 
such  a  policy  under  Vespasian,  this  view  reads  too 
much  into  the  words  of  the  text.     Peter  does  not  speak 
of  suffering  for  the  name  alone  but  "  for  the  name," 
and,  whatever  the  technical  charge  brought  against, 
them,  Christians  would  certainly  regard  themselves  as 
suffering  in  fact  for  the  name  of  Christ ;   e.g.  the  lan 
guage  would  be  quite  applicable  to  those  martyred 
on  the  charge  of  incendiarism.     Further,  4i6  does  not 
necessarily  imply  death  at  all,  and  the  general  tone 
of  the  epistle  shows  that  the    Empire  was  not  yet 
definitely  hostile  (see  above).     In  Hob.  again  we  have 

i  Tliis  conception  is  found  in  Rev. ;  in  1  Jn.,  however,  Antichrist 
Is  simply  the  personification  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  taking  many  forms ; 
the  whole  idea  is  spiritualised. 
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references  to  definite  persecutions,  and  there  is  a 
danger  of  apostasy  (66,  iO^zS.),  but  these  attacks  do 
not  seem  to  have  yet  led  to  actual  martyrdoms  (12.).). 
Both  the  date  and  the  destination  of  the  epistle  are, 
however,  so  doubtful  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  implied. 

The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  we  are  right  in 
placing  the  second  great  persecution  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  The 
Apocalypse  belongs  to  this  period,  and  Flavins  Clemens 
and  his  wife  Domitilla  were  among  the  victims  afc 
Rome  (Suet.  Dom.  15  ;  Dio  Cassias,  Hist.  Rom.,  Ixvii. 
14,  1),  while  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  (Ens.  H.E.,  iv.  26) 
seems  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  Rev.  that  it  extended 
also  to  Asia  Minor,  though  it  must  be  admitted  with 
Hort  that  there  is,  in  fact,  very  little  direct  proof 
beyond  the  doubtful  allusions  of  the  NT  itself  for  any 
extensive  persecution  either  in  Nero's  or  in  Domitian's 
reign  outside  Rome.  The  reminder  may  be  useful  as 
a  warning  against  exaggerations,  but  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Rome  was  inevitable  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  point  of  collision  between  Christianity  and  the  im 
perial  power  was  bound  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  tho 
latter  to  the  growing  worship  of  the  Emperor.  This 
had,  of  course,  already  begun  under  the  early  Csesars, 
but  it  received  a  great  impetus  under  Domitian,  who 
called  himself  "  Do  minus  et  deus  noster,"  "  our  Lord 
and  God "  (Suet,  Dom.  13).  Further,  this  worship 
wa3  especially  popular  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Pergamum, 
Ephesus,  and  Smyrna  vied  with  one  another  in  their 
blasphemous  servility.  This  fact  explains  much  of  tho 
language  of  Rev.,  especially  in  ch.  13,  where  the  second 
Beast  seems  to  bo  tho  priesthood  devoted  to  the  im 
perial  cult  and  employing  the  magical  arts  for  which 
Ephesus  and  Asia  Minor  generally  were  famous.  The 
worship  of  the  first  Beast,  by  which  alone  safety  can 
be  secured,  may  well  be  some  form  of  tho  worship  of 
tho  emperor.  It  was  treason  to  refuse  to  recognise 
tho  emperor  as  god,  and  yet  no  Christian  could  for  a 
moment  consent  to  do  so.  Here  then  we  reach  the 
point  where  tho  profession  of  Christianity  has  become 
practically,  though  not  yet  technically,  a  capital  crime. 
This  last  stage  is  reached  early  in  tho  second  century, 
where  with  Trajan's  Rescript  to  Pliny  it  is  enough  if 
a  man  avows  himself  a  Christian.  At  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age,  therefore,  Christianity  is  face  to  face 
with  the  declared  hostility,  not  only  of  Judaism,  but 
also  of  the  secular  power,  but  it  is  at  that  very  time 
that  tho  sublime  faith  of  the  Apocalypse  can  declare 
tho  certainty  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  triumph 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lamb. 

[From  its  own  point  of  view  the  Roman  Government 
coull  plead  much  justification.  As  a  religion  Chris 
tianity  could  hardly  seem  more  than  a  crazy  super 


stition.  But,  while  intellectually  beneath  contempt, 
it  was  not  negligible  if  it  became  politically  dangerous, 
or  inimical  to  social  welfare.  Judaism  was  a  licensed 
religion,  and  for  a  time;  the  daughter  religion  was 
sheltered  by  the  protection  accorded  to  the  mother. 
But,  as  its  distinctiveness  was  recognised,  it  took  the 
position  of  an  unlicensed  religion,  and  its  dangerous 
qualities  came  into  the  foreground.  It  inherited  the 
hatred  felt  for  the  Jews  ;  while  its  Messianic  hopes, 
its  lurid  predictions  of  catastrophe,  its  refusal  to 
participate  in  many  social  usages,  because  of  tho  taint 
of  idolatry  attaching  to  them,  its  meetings  in  secret 
which  made  the  wildest  rumours  of  incest  and  canni 
balism  seem  credible  to  a  greedily  credulous  populace. 
its  apparent  atheism  and  the  calamities  with  which  the 
gods  seemed  to  punish  toleration  of  it,  its  obstinate 
refusal  to  accept  the  crucial  test  of  loyalty — all  com 
bined  to  convince  the  authorities  that  such  a  religion 
was  dangerous  to  the  Government  and  a  centre  of 
moral  corruption. — A.  S.  P.] 

The  chronology  of  tho  apostolic  ago  and  of  Paul's; 
life  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  pp.  654—656). 

Literature. — Weizsacker,  The  Apostolic  Age  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  McGiffert,  History  of  Christianity 
in  the  Apostolic  Age ;  Bartlet,  The  Apostolic  Age  ; 
Ropes,  The  Apostolic  Age ;  von  Dobschiitz,  Chris 
tian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church,  Probleme  des  apos- 
iolischen  Zeiialters,  The  Apostolic  Age  ;  Wernlo,  The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity ;  Pfieidcrer,  Primitive 
Christianity  ;  J.  Weiss,  Das  Urchristentum  ;  Harnack, 
The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the 
First  Three  Centuries  2 ;  Achelis,  Das  Christentum 
in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrlmnderten ;  Ramsay,  The 
Church  in  the  Roman  Empire.  A  work  suited  for  more 
elementary  students  is  Foakes-Jackson  and  Smith, 
Biblical  History  for  Schools — NT.  See  also  the 
bibliography  to  the  commentary  on  Acts,  and  the 
dictionaries,  esp.  DAC. 

The  volumes  mentioned  above  naturally  devote 
much  attention  to  Paul.  Among  the  earlier  Lives 
of  Paul  those  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lcwin,  and 
Farrar  are  still  of  value.  More  recent  works  are  : 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen 
(much  valuable  matter  also  in  his  other  books)  ; 
Bacon,  The  Story  of  St.  Paul ;  Clemen,  Paulus  ; 
Wrede,  Paul ;  Weinel,  St.  Paul,  the  Man  and  his 
Work  ;  Deissmann,  St.  Paul  :  A  Study  in  Social  and 
Religious  History.  More  popular  works :  Stalker, 
The  Life  of  St.  Paul  ;  Gilbert,  Student's  Life  of  Paul  ; 
Franks,  The  Life  of  Paul  (in  BiUe  Notes,  specially 
useful  for  students) ;  Eleanor  F.  Wood,  The  Life  and 
Ministry  of  Paul.  See  also  Lako,  The  Earlier  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  articles  in  dictionaries,  esp.  HDB 
(Findlay),  EB  «  (Bartlet),  ERE  (Menzies  and  Edie). 
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THE  title  of  the  book  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  label  pre 
fixed  to  it  when  a  collection  of  Christian  writings  waa 
being  formed.  Marcion  (c.  A.D.  145)  adopted  tho  third 
Gospel  for  his  followers,  but  did  not  take  Ac.  into  his 
collection  ;  the  Muratorian  Canon,  which  gives  a  list 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  accepted  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  175,  counts  among  them  "  the  Acts  of  all  tho 
Apostles,"  and  names  Luke  the  physician  as  its  author. 
The  book  forms  a  continuation  of  tho  third  Gospel, 
being  dedicated  to  tho  same  person  (Lk.  Is,  Ac.  li), 
and  is  proved  by  careful  analysis  of  its  vocabulary  and 
style  to  bo  from  tho  r-amo  hand.  Cf.  Hawkins,  Horca 
f-lynopticcc2,  pp.  174-193. 

Sources. — The  third  Gospel  introduces  itself  as  a 
new  attempt,  in  addition  to  many  earlier  ones,  to  set 
forth  in  order  the  facts  of  tho  origin  of  Christianity. 
Ac.  makes  no  such  claim  ;  the  writer  addresses  himself 
to  an  undertaking  not  formerly  attempted.  Lk.  pro 
fesses  to  be  compiled  from  f-ourccs  ;  and  we  have  in  our 
hands  two  of  tho  sources  on  which  it  is  based  (Mk.  and 
Q ;  see  article  on  The  Synoptic  Problem).  In  Ac.  it  ia 
natural  to  think  that  the  writer  followed  the  same 
plan,  and  used  such  sources  as  ho  was  able  to  discover. 
The  source  which,  most  clearly  reveals  itself  is  that 
which  forms  tho  thread  of  tho  account  of  Paul' a 
travels  in  Ac.  16-28,  a  journal  kept  by  a  companion 
of  tho  apostle.  Can  any  written  sources  bo  traced 
in  1-15  ?  Many  points  and  features  undoubtedly 
appear,  which  show  tho  writer  to  bo  bringing  materials 
together  and  skilfully  weaving  them  into  one  narrative. 
The  statements  of  time  are  vague  (Ii5,  3i,  61)  ;  stories 
end  in  general  statements  which  aro  very  similar  to 
eaoh  other  (247,  431,  542,  1224) ;  incidents  occur  so 
similar  as  to  arouse  suspicion  that  they  were  originally 
but  one  (cf.  4iy  and  629  ;  84  and  11 19).  The  account 
of  tho  Ascension  given  in  Ac.  1  differs  markedly  from 
that  in  Lk.  24,  and  is  manifestly  duo  to  a  later  growth 
of  tradition.  The  impression  produced  by  tho  whole 
of  the  earlier  part  is  that  of  a  paucity  of  materials. 
Apart  from  the  speeches  the  contents  fall  into  two 
categories :  (a)  miraculous  narratives,  of  which  tho 
writer  is  evidently  fond,  and  (b)  short  and  matter-of- 
fact  historical  statements  such  as  6,  1119—30,  parta 
of  13f.  (On  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  see 
pp.  605,  742). 

The  speeches  are  a  notable  feature  ;  and  those  in 
the  earlier  chapters  have  every  appearance  of  repre 
senting  a  doctrine  which  once  was  customary  in  the 
Church.  They  need  not  bo  regarded  as  verbatim 
reports  of  what  was  said  on  the  various  occasions,  but 
they  correspond  in  a  remarkable  way  with  what  must 
have  been  said  in  the  earliest  controversy  with  Judaism, 
and  the  teaching  they  contain  no  doubt  went  on  for 
a  long  time  on  Jewish  soil,  and  could  still  be  hoard  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  Tho  information 
that  could  still  be  gathered  from  tradition  about  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  provided  the  openings  which 


were  required  for  the  sermons  of  the  apostles,  which 
are  probably  in  this  way  historical ;  and  in  the  stories 
of  tho  election  of  the  Seven,  the  scattering  of  the 
believers  from  Jerusalem,  the  spreading  mission  in 
Samaria  and  Syria  and  the  first  Gentile  converts,  in  chs. 
G,  8,  and  11,  there  is  good  information.  In  the  story 
of  Paul's  conversion  and  his  subsequent  journeys  (9) 
and  that  of  Peter  and  Cornelius  (10),  tho  later  growths 
appear,  as  also  in  the  account  of  the  meeting  at  Jeru 
salem  (15).  In  tho  Commentary  it  is  held  that  that 
meeting  ought  to  have  stood  before  the  journey  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  (131),  in  which  many  critics  find  an 
independent  Barnabas  source. 

There  is  thus  good  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  writer 
found  ready  to  his  hand  various  sources,  of  unequal 
historical  value,  written  or  oral,  for  a  narrative  of  the 
early  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  of  tho  early  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  in  and  beyond  Palestine,  and  that  he 
made  them  with  great  skill  into  a  connected  story, 
and  supplied  the  speeches  from  preaching  with  which 
ho  was  familiar.  Further  than  this  it  is  hazardous  to 
go.  Many  attempts  have  boon  rnado  to  define  tho 
sources  exactly,  and  to  point  out  how  far  each  of  them 
extends.  But  wo  must  bo  content  with  a  less  degree 
of  knowledge. 

When  we  come  to  ch.  16,  the  case  is  different.  In  the 
account  of  Paul's  travels  we  find  four  passages  (com 
monly  known  as  tho  "  Wc-seotions  ")  in  which  tho 
narrative  is  in  the  1st  person  plural — 16io-i8,  205-16, 
21i-i6,  27-28i5.  In  these  passages,  which  are  in  a 
somewhat  dry  and  matter-of-fact  style,  and  aro  con 
fined  to  the  external  circumstances  of  travel,  all  aro 
agreed  that  we  have  before  u;;  a  contemporary  record 
kept  by  a  companion  of  the  apostle.  And  it  appears 
certain  that  the  same  hand  must  have  written  much 
of  the  matter  that  is  not  in  the  1st  person  plural  but 
in  the  3rd  person,  e.g.  the  story  of  tho  prison  at  Philippi, 
that  of  the  uproar  in  the  Temple  (21),  and  the  various 
stages  of  the  trial  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea. 
E.  Norden  in  his  book,  Agnostos  Theos  (Tho  Unknown 
God),  shows  that  tho  person  changes  in  many  Jewish 
historical  works  (e.g.  Neh.,  Tob.),  so  that  this  form 
was  familiar  and  could  easily  be  adopted.  The  result 
is  that  in  this  part  the  narrative  is  arranged  upon  a 
document  contemporary  with  Paul.  There  were  great 
lacuneo  in  this  document ;  the  writer  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  with  Paul  at  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Ephesus  ; 
and  he  shows  no  appreciation  of  Paul's  distinctive 
teaching  as  found  in  his  epistles.  His  account  of  Paul 
is  occasional  and  cold ;  still  for  the  positive  informa 
tion  ho  supplies  we  must  be  most  thankful  to  him. 

Author. — Tho  opinion  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Horn, 
8yn.z,  pp.  182rT.,  and  of  Harnack,  Luke  the  Physician 
(1907),  based  on  careful  analysis  of  the  words  used, 
that  the  writer  of  the  travel  document  and  the  writer 
of  Ac.  are  the  same  person,  cannot  bo  withstood  ; 
there  is  no  important  difference  between  the  language 
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and  stylo  of  the  "  We  "  pieces  and  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  work.  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  the 
journal  ia  all  but  known  to  us.  There  is  loss  difficulty 
in  supposing  Luke  to  be  its  writer  than  any  other  of 
the  companions  of  Paul.  Not  much  weight  need  bo 
placed  011  the  medical  terms  of  Acts  (cf.  Col.  4t4).  In 
many,  perhaps  most,  cases  it  would  bo  difficult  for  any 
writer  to  use  other  terms  than  those  used  in  this  book 
which  are  said  to  betray  special  medical  knowledge  ; 
but  they  certainly  prove  nothing  against  the  medical 
character  of  the  writer.  Much  more  important  than 
that  character  in  the  author  are  the  views  of  the 
recorded  history  which,  as  editor  of  the  book,  he  spreads 
over  the  Pauline  parts  of  Acts  and  indeed  the  whole. 
His  ignorance  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  makes  him  a  very 
inadequate  biographer  of  the  apostle  (p.  858).  Not  only 
that  Paul's  doctrine  does  not  appear  in  Ao.  ;  it  had  dis 
appeared,  as  first  put  forward,  from  the  Church  as  a 
whole  when  this  book  was  written.  But  important 
parts  of  Paul's  life  are  unmentioned,  and  what  is 
mentioned  appears  frequently  in  a  false  light.  Nothing- 
is  told  of  the  Galatian  conflict  or  of  that  at  Corinth  ; 
the  contribution  from  the  Macedonian  and  Greek 
churches  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  is  not  spoken  of 
when  the  opportunity  occurs  for  presenting  it  (21  isff.). 
in  the  epistles  Paul  is  called  and  acts  as  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  in  Ac.  he  always  goes  first  to  the  Jews, 
and  only  when  they  refuse  his  message,  to  the  Gentiles. 
Ho  has  changed  his  character,  to  satisfy  the  theory 
that  the  apostles  always  acted  as  one,  and  that  Jeru 
salem  was  the  centre  of  all  authority. 

Other  features  which  there  is  reason  for  putting  down 
to  the  editor  rather  than  accepting  as  historical  are 
the  treatment  of  the  Resurrection  as  the  central  doc 
trine  of  the  preaching  not  only  of  Peter,  with  whom 
this  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  also  of  Paul,  who  at 
Athens,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Csesarea,  and  at  Rome, 
represents  himself  as  persecuted  on  account  of  it.  In 
the  epistles  he  ascribes  his  persecution  to  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  not  the  Resurrection.  In  Ac.  there  is  little 
about  the  Cross  ;  to  this  writer  Christianity  is  mainly 
the  preaching  of  the  Resurrection,  a  doctrine  as  yob 
strange  to  the  world.  Another  feature  is  the  way  in 
which  the  teaching  of  Christianity  is  generally  do- 
scribed  as  the  doctrine  about  the  Kingdom  ;  a  phrase 
which  frequently  occurs  in  it  but  is  never  explained 
(13,  812,  198,  2025,  2823,31). 

These  characteristics  prove  the  book  to  have  been 
Written  at  a  considerable  distance  in  time  from  the 
facts  it  records. 

The  Date  must  bo  such  as  to  allow  of  these  changes 
of  view.  Sir  John  Hawkins  tells  us  that  while  the 
language  of  Lk.  and  of  Ac.  shows  the  two  books  to 
proceed  from  the  same  hand,  there  is  difference  enough 
to  show  that  they  were  not  written  at  the  same  time. 
Now  Lk.  was  written  about  ten  years  after  Mk.  which 
is  a  source  for  it  ;  the  date  of  Mk.  is  generally  taken 
to  bo  A.D.  69.  If  the  date  of  Lk.  is  80 — it  cannot  be 
earlier,  it  may  bo  a  good  deal  later — Ac.  can  scarcely 
have  been  written  before  85.  If  the  writer  knew  the 
Antiquities  of  Josephus,  which  appeared  in  93,  since  ho 
speaks  of  Theudas  and  Judas  in  the  same  (wrong) 
order  (5s6f.),  and  almost  in  the  same  terms,  we  have 
to  bring  Ac.  a  decade  later  down,  and  the  writer,  if  a 
companion  of  Paul,  must  have  been  not  less  than  seventy 
years  of  ago  when  he  completed  it.  But  cf.  p.  742. 

Text. — It  will  bo  noticed  that  in  this,  more  than  in 
the  other  books  of  the  NT,  variants  are  quoted  which 
aro  not  the  result  of  careless  copying,  but  must  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  The  variants  occur  in  Cod.  D 
(pp.  590-301)  but  also  in  early  Latin  copies  and  in  the 


Syriao  versions.  A  few  Greek  minuscules  also  contain 
such  variations.  Blass,  the  great  German  philologist, 
sought  to  account  for  the  discrepancy,  which  goes  all 
through  the  book,  by  the  theory  that  the  writer  had 
himself  issued  his  work  in  two  forms,  ono  of  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  great  MSS,  while  the  other  passed 
into  tho  Western  text,  presented  in  the  above-mentioned 
authorities.  Scholarship  is  still  occupied  with  this 
question.  It  is  recognised  by  most  that  on  the  whole 
tho  WTestern  readings  are  to  bo  regarded  as  changes 
made  on  the  text  of  tho  great  MSS,  rather  than  as 
themselves  original.  Many  of  the  changes,  however, 
are  recognised  as  having  been  made  by  one  well 
acquainted  with  tho  local  circumstances  and  with  tho 
course  of  the  history.  They  deserve  attention,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  right. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Lumby  (CB),  Bart- 
let  (Cent.B),  Rackham  (West.C),  Andrews  (WNT), 
Forbes  (IH),  Furncaux;.  (b)  Knowling  (EGT),  Ren- 
dall,  Pago,  Burnsido ;  (c)  *Zeller,  Do  Wette-Ovcrbeck, 
Wendt  (Mey.),  Holtzmann  (HC),  Blass,  Knopf  (SNT), 
Preuschen  (HNT).  Other  Literature  :  Harnack,  Luke 
the  Physician,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The  Date  of  the 
Acts  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  Norden,  Agnosias 
Theos  ;  Harnack,  1st  die  Rede  des  Paul  us  in  Athen 
ein  ursprunglicher  Beslandteil  dcr  Apostclgeschichte  ? 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen, 
Pauline  and  Other  Studies,  The  Bearing  of  Recent  Dis 
covery  on  the  Trustworthiness  of  the  NT  ;  Chase,  The 
Credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  P.  Gardner, 
The  Speeches  of  St.  Paul  in  Acts  in  Cambridge  Biblical 
Essays  ;  Hobart,  TJte  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke  ; 
Walker,  The  Gift  of  Tongues  ;  Articles  in  Dictionaries 
and  Introductions  ;  also  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
Bibliography  to  the  articles  on  the  Apostolic  Ago  and 
the  Life  of  Paul. 

I.  1-5.  Introduction. — The  writer  refers  to  his  former 
treatise,  intimating  rather  than  stating  that  he  is  be 
ginning  a  second.  The  Ascension  is  his  present 
starting-point,  but  instead  of  simply  referring  to  the 
account  already  given  (Lk.  2450-53),  he  narrates  it 
again,  and  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  tradition  had 
grown  considerably  in  the  interval.  Tho  apostles 
appear  as  a  fixed  number,  with  definite  functions.  Tho 
text  reads  more  simply  without  3  ;  "  tho  things  con 
cerning  the  kingdom  of  God  "  is  the  writer's  summary 
of  tho  contents  of  Christian  preaching;  cf.  812,  19s, 
2823,30.  It  is  nowhere  explained.  The  "  forty  days  " 
are  heard  of  only  here  in  NT  :  they  provide  room  for 
the  growing  tradition  of  a  life  of  Christ  on  earth  after 
the  Resurrection.- — 2  seems  to  place  the  choice  of  the 
apostles  in  this  period,  as  well  as  the  instructions  which 
Jesus  gave  them  through  tho  Holy  Spirit,  but  there 
is  no  real  conflict  with  Lk.  Gi  3. — 4.  Tho  writer  silently 
glides  into  the  narrative  of  tho  "  second  treatise."  We 
are  told  of  a  meeting  or  a  meal  (mg.,  see  Field,  Notes 
on  Trans,  of  NT,  p.  110)  of  Jesus  with  the  disciples, 
at  which  He  proscribed  their  future  policy.  They  are 
to  stay  at  Jerusalem  till  the  promise  of  the  Father 
(Lk.  2449)  is  fulfilled  and  tho  Spirit  comes  to  them. 
(In  the  Acts  of  Peter  their  stay  is  fixed  at  twelve 
years.)  The  prediction  of  John  the  Baptist  was  that 
Jesus  Himself  would  baptize  with  Holy  Spirit ;  here 
the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  is  made  to  mean  the  speedy 
clothing  of  the  disciples  with  power  (8  ;  cf.  26-n). 

I.  6-11.  Programme  of  the  Mission :  the  Ascension. 
—6.  The  opening  words  suggest  a  religious  meeting  ; 
the  occurrences  of  9-11  aro  in  the  open  air  ;  cf.  the 
tryst  made  in  Mk.  167  =  Mt.  28 16.  Here  the  disciples 
aro  not  thinking  of  the  promise  of  tho  Spirit,  but  of 
supremacy  to  be  restored  to  Israel.  Jesus'  answer  does 
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not  notice  this  limited  view,  and  forbids  speculation 
as  to  the  date  (Mk.  1832) ;  8  states  the  writer's  view, 
worked  out  in  the  whole  book,  as  to  the  development 
of  the  canst!,  only  a  part  of  which  these  men  were  to 
realist;.  The  statement  of  4  is  repeated.  "  Witnesses," 
i.e.  of  the  Resurrection  (see  122,  £32,  etc.).  The 
Saviour  is  removed  on  a  cloud,  the  ascent  of  which  the 
disciples  arc  following  with  their  eyes,  when  two 
celestial  beings,  as  their  dress  denotes  (Mk.  9s),  appear 
hesido  them  and  recall  them  to  the  earth,  or  rather  state 
the  expectation  which  is  henceforth  to  fill  their  minds. 
Jesus  is  to  come  again  from  heaven,  as  they  have  soon 
Him  go  up  to  it,  i.e.  on  clouds,  as  the  Messiah  was  ex 
pected  to  come  (Dan.  7 13,  Mk.  1462,  Rev.  17,  1  Th.  4 
17,  etc.). 

I.  12-14.  The  Community  at  Jerusalem.— The  scene 
of  the  Ascension  was  not  mentioned  before  ;  we  hear 
of  it  now.  Lk.  2450  puts  it  at  Bethany  which  is 
(Jn.  Ili8)  fifteen  stadcs  (about  1£  miles)  from  Jeru 
salem  ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  (hero  expressed  in  one 
word  EhtioH,  hence,  EY  properly,  Olird),  is  less  than 
half  that  distance.  (For  the  tradition  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  appear  first  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
see  Ezck.  Il23,  Xech.  144,  and  cf.  Mk.  Ili-io*.)  The 
account  is  written  for  people  unacquainted  with  Jeru 
salem. 

13.  The  upper  chamber  is  probably  in  a  private 
house  ;  the  believers  could  not  be  abiding  in  the 
Temple.  'I  he  religious  life  of  the  little  community  is 
described  in  phrases  which  repeatedly  occur  :  "  with 
one  accord  "—there  is  complete  unanimity  among 
them — "  they  continue  steadfastly  in  prayer";  they 
are  directed  to  one  object  and  know  how  it  is  to  bo 
secured  ;  only  so  could  the  little  band  prevail  who 
were  responsible  for  the  new  truth.  "  The  women  " 
may  bo  the  wives  of  the  apostles  ;  D  adds  "  and  the 
children,"  which  would  point  in  this  direction.  Mary, 
mother  of  Jesus,  was  last  heard  of  in  Lk.  819  (but  cf. 
Jn.  1025-27),  and  His  brothers  also.  Of  them  James 
is  heard  of  afterwards  (Gal.  IIQ). 

I.  15-26.  Election  of  a  Twelfth  Apostle.—"  In  those 
days"  (cf.  Mk.  IQ  ;  a  vague  expression)  Peter  comes 
forward  as  leader.  1  Cor.  156*  speaks  of  500  brethren 
at  once.  The  first  to  whom  the  risen  Lord  appeared 
was  naturally  their  leader  ;  though  Ac.  does  not  men 
tion  this,  Lk.  does  (2424-34).  We  have  hero  the  first 
example  in  Ac.  of  the  application  of  OT  passages  to 
Christian  things.  Two  passages  from  Ps.  are  applied 
to  Judas,  whose  place  is  now  to  be  filled.  It  is  assumed 
that  there  is  a  fixed  number  of  apostles,  and  that  the 
number  is  to  be  kept  up.  Judas  (17)  was  one  of  the 
twelve  ;  Ps.  6925  proves  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
their  number,  and  Ps.  109s  that  the  vacancy  must  be 
filled.  It  is  necessary  that  these  prophecies  should 
be  fulfilled.  The  account  of  Judas'  death  differs  from 
that  in  Mt.  275-7*.  There  the  high  priests  buy  the 
field,  or  claypit,  with  Judas'  money  after  his  death  : 
here  ho  buys  a  field  himself  and  dies  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mao.  97ff.).  The  name  Aceldama, 
is  probably  historical ;  the  story  explains  the  name 
which  existed  already.  The  election  of  a  successor  is 
to  be  by  lot ;  the  Lord  is  to  decide.  The  qualifications 
of  suitable  candidates  are  first  set  forth.  They  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  which 
began  with  John  the  Baptist  (Mk.  li-4,  Lk.  82),  and 
they  must  have  been  present  in  these  last  days  up  to 
the  Ascension.  An  apostle  is  elected  by  the  Church 
(2  Cor.  3i)  as  well  as  by  God  ;  this  the  name,  which 
means  "  sent  "  or  "  messenger,"  implies.  It  is  not 
the  Eleven  who  put  the  candidates  forward,  but  the 
whole  meeting,  addressed  by  Peter  and  invited  to  act 


with  him.  The  Lord  who  knows  the  heart  is  invoked  ; 
He  must  know  best  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  sincere 
(Jer.  17io)  and  will  make  the  better  apostle.  The 
office  is  one  of  ministry ;  not  of  tables  only,  but  of  the 
Word  (62-4).  Neither  candidate  is  heard  of  after 
wards.  26  identifies  tho  apostles  with  the  Twelve. 
In  1  Cor.  15  the  Twelve  are  spoken  of  first,  then  tho 
apostles  as  a  larger  body.  Apostles  would  come  into 
existence  when  there  were  several  communities  of 
Christians  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  each  other ;  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels,  in  which  Luke  goes 
much  the  furthest,  is  an  anachronism  (p.  646,  Harnack, 
Mission  find  Expansion2,  i.  31JML). 

15.  Cf.  Mishna  (Sank,  le),  which  says  a  town  must 
have  120  inhabitants  to  have  a  council,' and  the  officers 
must  be  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

II.  1-4.  The  Promise  of  the  Spirit  is  Fulfilled  to  the 
Disciples.— 1.  Fifty  days  after  Easter,  ten  days  after 
the  Ascension,  the  promise  of  14,8  is  fulfilled  and  the 
Church  starts  into  action.  The  statements  of  time, 
however,  appear  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  and 
are  not  to  be  construed  strictly.  Tho  place  is  not  men 
tioned,  only  that  all  were  together  in  a  house  (cf.  5i2). 
The  situation  is  that  of  114  ;  at  one  of  the  meetings 
this  sound,  this  sight,  occurred  ;  the  sound  like  that 
of  a  great  rushing  wind  filling  the  whole  house,  tho 
sight,  visible  to  all,  of  tongues  like  flames  dividing,  so 
that  each  person  received  a  share,  and  it  settled  on 
each  of  them.  Tho  winds  are  in  the  Psalms  God's  mes 
sengers  ;  tho  tongues  point  to  an  utterance  that  is  to 
take  place,  under  His  authority;  the  whole  might  be  a 
telling  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  message  is  ready, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  messengers  are  so  full  of  it  that 
they  are  finding  words  to  declare  it.  In  the  writer's 
view,  the  promise  is  thus  fulfilled.  Tho  Holy  Spirit 
now  takes  up  His  dwelling  in  tho  believers,  each  and 
all,  and  expresses  Himself  in  manifold  ways  (cf.  1  Cor. 
12).  Christian  baptism  has  now  come  about,  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  which  in  later  cases  accompanies 
tho  baptism  with  water  ;  here,  it  comes  independently. 
The  immediate  result,  in  this  case,  is  the  gift  of  tongues 
(pp.  647f.);  "speaking  in  other  tongues,"  i.e.  not  in 
ordinary  speech,  but  so  that  people  of  other  languages 
than  theirs  understand  them.  See  further  on  the 
significance  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  and  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  pp.  638f.,  641-644. 

II.  5-13.  The  Effect  on  Outsiders.— Tho  visitation 
has  taken  place  in  a  house,  but  the  noise  is  heard,  not 
tho  speaking  with  tongues,  all  over  the  town  ;  a  crowd 
collects,  made  up  of  pious  and  thoughtful  men,  Jews 
of  various  lands,  now  dwelling  at  Jerusalem.  Guided 
to  tho  spot  they  stayed  there  in  wonder,  because  each 
of  them  heard  these  Galileans,  men  of  rude  dialect, 
speaking  tho  language  of  tho  country  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  following  catalogue  of  countries  or  of 
peoples  goes  round  the  map  from  the  east  to  Judsea, 
then  to  Rome  by  Asia  Minor  and  by  Egypt  and  North 
Africa,  then  come  Jews  again,  but  as  the  counterpart 
of  proselytes,  not  as  a  nation  ;  at  the  end  Cretos  and 
Arabians.  Not  counting  the  Jews,  nor  the  Cretes  and 
Arabians,  who  might  be  put  in  afterwards  for  complete 
ness,  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  foreigners  ;  and  they 
all  hear  the  Christians  speaking  in  their  own  language. 
f  _the  linguist  inquires  how  many  languages  were 
_n  emissary  that  each  of  these  might  hear  his  own,  the 
"reoly  is  that  Greek  was  understood  by  the  educated 
a"'  over  "the  "Fmpire  ;  if  tho  people  in  question  were 
_ftll  Jews  (5)  UreelTwas  enough  for  them  all.  Tho  gift 
o"f_  tongues  as  set  before__us  in  1  Cor.  14'7Tias  nothing 
to  do  uiUi  iliil'eteiil  languages,  and  the,  speech  of  1'oter 
whTcE  follows  says  nothing  of  this.  The  narrative  is 
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accordingly  symbolical ;  it  conveys  tho  idea  that  tho 
Gospel,  now  preached  for  the  first  time,  was  destined 
"Tor  all  nations,  and  tEafT  Tao '  Spirit '  walT  aBIcT  tcTmalEo 
ajl_natjons"  hear  and  understand "ItT  ~~SnoTHer  "opunoh' 
expressed  in  the  crowd  of  wondering  hearers,  was  thab 
the  phenomenon  was  due  to  intoxication.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  1427!)  tells  us  that  tho  person  who  exercised 
tho  gift  of  tongues  was  generally  unintelligible  and 
unedifying,  and  therefore  should  have  an  interpreter. 
The  above  verdict  might  naturally  occur  to  unsym 
pathetic  hearers,  and  the  early  Christians  might  often 
hear  it,  in  connexion  with  these  ecstatic  utterances 
(p.  648). 

II.  14-36.  Peter  Explains  the  Occurrence. — Peter  is, 
as  before,  the  mouthpiece  of  tho  community.,  His 
speech  is  not  addressed  to  foreigners  but  to  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  and  shows  us,  as  his  other  speeches  do, 
the  style  of  argument  used  by  Christians  in  their  first 
great  controversy,  that  with  their  Jewish  neighbours. 
This  address  falls  into  three  parts:  (a)  14-21,  tho 
phenomena  are  not  due  to  intoxication  but  show  that 
prophecy  of  tho  Last  Things  is  being  fulfilled,  and  that 
further  fulfilment  is  at  hand  ;  (6)  22-32,  tho  Resur 
rection  of  Jesus  proves  His  Measiahship  ;  (c)  33-36, 
appeal  to  the  Jews  to  recognise  Him  accordingly. 

14-21.  Intoxication  is  not  an  affair  of  tho  early 
morning  ;  it  is  not  yet  the  time  for  morning  prayer, 
and  the  Jew  did  not  eat  nor  drink  before  that  hour. 
The  lively  utterances  of  the  believers  are  due  to  the 
direct  inspiration  of  God  according  to  His  promise  in 
Joel  (Jl.  228-32  ;  LXX  with  slight  differences).  Tho 
passage  predicts  what  is  to  precede  the  final  deliver 
ance,  and  Peter  suggests  that  as  the  earlier  part  is 
being  realised  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian  com 
munity  both  in  its  older  and  younger  members,  the 
later  parts,  tho  heavenly  portents  and  the  day  of 
judgment,  may  bo  expected  forthwith.  To  escape 
therefrom  they  must  "  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  " 
(Jl.  £32)  ;  and  by  "  tho  Lord  "  the  writer  understands 
Peter  to  point  to  Jesus  as  Kurios ;  in  36  he  expressly 
so  names  Him. 

22-32.  That  Jesus  is  Lord  and  is  to  be  called 
upon  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  His  resurrection.  Tho 
doctrine  of  Christ  set  forth  in  22-24  is  very  simple. 
His  human  life  is  appealed  to  :  Jesus  the  Nazorean, 
as  He  is  called,  is  spoken  of  as  a  man,  but  a  man  whom 
God  approves  to  the  Jews  by  the  wonderful  works  He 
did  through  Him,  "  powers  "  and  '-'  wonders  "  and 
"  signs  "  ;  powers,  as  showing  tho  energy  which  dwelt 
in  Him  ;  wonders,  from  their  arresting  character ; 
and  signs,  from  what  they  proved  about  Him  (2  Cor.  12 
12).  In  spite  of  all  this  it  was  God's  deliberate  counsel 
— for  nothing  happened  to  Jesus  that  God  did  not 
know  beforehand  and  arrange  for — that  He  should 
bo  delivered  to  His  enemies  and  done  to  death  by  the 
Jews.  They  were  the  real  authors  of  the  crime, 
though  in  the  act  of  His  execution  wicked  hands,  tho 
hands  of  men  outside  tho  Law,  were  employed.  The 
speaker  passes  lightly  on  from  the  death  of  Jesus  to 
His  Resurrection  ;  he  has  no  doctrine  of  the  virtue  of 
Christ's  death,  but  hurries  on  to  the  act  by  which 
that  fearful  crime  was  redressed  and  turned  to  its 
opposite.  God  raised  Him  up,  having  loosed  tho  pangs 
(so  LXX,  Pss.  18s,  116s;  Hob,  "bonds")  of  death. 
He  could  not  be  held  of  it ;  it  was  inconsistent  rather 
with  the  Divine  plan  than  with  the  inherent  nature  ci* 
Jesus,  just  described  as  "  a  man." 

Ps.  16,  from,  which  a  quotation  follows,  is  originally 
an  utterance  of  the  Jewish  community,  expressing  its 
faith  in  God  and  in  touching  phrases  its  confidence 
that  He  will  not  suffer  death  or  destruction  to  approach 


it.  In  the  Gospels  and  Ac.  p.Il  tho  Pss.  are  regarded 
as  tho  work  of  David  and  as  speaking  of  his  fortunes. 
Ps.  16  records  his  view  of  his  own  death,  and  expresses 
tho  conviction  that  he  will  arise  out  of  it  and  not  be 
left  in  the  place  to  which  all  souls  wont  at  death.  But 
this  was  clearly  not  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  David. 
Peter  appeals  to  tho  Jews,  whom  ho  now  addresses  as 
''  brethren,"  in  a  bond  of  faith  and  hope  with  him,  to 
allow  that  David  died  and  that  they  know  his  tomb 
(mentioned  Noli.  3:6  and  several  times  in  Josephus) ; 
what  then  do  his  words  mean  ?  He  was  a  prophet, 
and  the  words  must  have  a  fulfilment.  David  knew 
of  the  descendant,  in  whom  his  throne  was  to  bo 
established  for  ever  (2  S.  7i2f.,  Ps.  132  n),  and  it  was 
of  Him  he  spoke  in  Ps.  10.  It  was  actually  true  of 
Christ  that  God  raised  Him  up  ;  that  is  the  fact  of 
which  all  the  apostles  ars  witnesses  (13,8,22)  and  of 
which  David  spoke. 

22.  "  Jesus  the  Nazorean  "  :  tho  origin  01  iliis  ex 
pression  is  obscure  ;  Burkitt  in  RTP,  ix.  714,  discussing 
the  term  Nazoroan,  which  occurs  seven  times  in  Ac., 
and  Nasarean  found  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  does  not  profess 
to  have  solved  tho  difficulty.  Ho  warns  us  against 
basing  the  explanation  on  the  name  of  Nazara,  whore 
the  Lord  was  brought  up.  The  name  Nosri  was  applied 
to  Christ,  as  Mt.  2-13  informs  us,  and  may  mean 
watchman,  tower-dweller,  pagan,  according  to  2  K.  17g. 
As  a  term  of  reproach  His  followers  would  be  called 
Nazoraioi  after  Him.  The  sect  of  Nazoreans  was 
more  ancient ;  Epiphanius  speaks  of  them,  and  the 
name  may  mean  "  rebels." 

33-36.  Conclusion. — The  inference  is  that  Jesus  is 
the  cause  of  the  ecstatic  speech,  Jesus  raised  by  God's 
right  hand,  Jesus  exalted.  It  is  He  who  has  obtained 
from  the  Father  the  promised  Holy  Spirit,  aud  has 
poured  out  what  is  seen  and  heard  in  His  followers. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  gift  as  one  of  languages, 
nor  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  already  was  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  His  lifetime.  Another  Ps.  quotation 
follows  (34),  of  frequent  occurrence  in  NT  (Mt.  2244, 
L  COT.  1525,  Heb.  113)  but  not  elsewhere  used  just  as 
it  is  here,  in  Mt.,  Ps.  UO  proves  that  the  Jews  were 
mistaken  in  their  view  of  the  Messiah  ;  Ho  was  a 
greater  than  David,  not  less  ;  in  1  Cor.  it  proves  a 
point  as  to  tho  future  development  of  Christ's  power  ; 
here,  that  the  exaltation  is  true  of  Jesus  alone,  who 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  Lord  and  Messiah. 
David  was  buried  and  lies  in  his  tomb  (29),  ho  never 
rose  to  heaven  ;  but  Jesus  has  sent  down  the  Spirit 
from  heaven  to  His  followers  (33).  In  Him,  then,  the 
j-rophecy  is  fulfilled  ;  God,  as  the  whole  house  of 
Jsrael  is  to  recognise,  has  made  Jesus  both  Lord  and 
Messiah. 

II.  37-41.  Effect  of  the  Sermon.— A  rapid  and  lively 
narrative  succeeds.  Tho  hearers  feol  tho  sting  of  their 
position,  and  ;;ay  (c/.  Lk.  810-14),  "  What  shall  we 
do  ?  "  Peter's  requirements  are  repentance  and 
baptism,  the  first  being  the  original  requirement  of  the 
Gospel  (Mk.  14,15).  The  reason  is  still  the  same,  that 
the  Day  of  the  Lord,  with  which  the  Kingdom  was  to 
open,  is  at  hand.  Baptism  (pp.  638f.)  Is,  as  in  the 
Gospels,  connected  with  repentance  and  with  a  view  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  to  bo  in  the  name,  or  as 
it  should  be  rendered  "  upon  the  name,"  i.e.  on  tho 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  (Mk.  039).  The  formula  of 
baptism  does  not  appear  from  this  passage  ;  but  for 
giveness  of  sins  was  to  accompany  it,  and  so  was  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  is  stated  in  most  of  the 
cases  in  Ac.  in  which  baptism  is  administered.  The 
promise  of  39  is  that  found  at  the  close  of  the  passage 
from  Joel  quoted  in  21  ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  Jews 
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and  to  their  children,  and  to  those  at  a  distance, 
which  would  point  to  the  Gentile  mission  or  to  those 
at  a  later  time.  Finally  (40),  the  hearers  are  urgently 
warned  to  separate  themselves  from  the  perverse 
multitude  around  them  arid  from  their  fate.  That 
believers  are  called  to  this  separation  is  a  frequent 
note  in  the  epistles  (Gal.  l.i,  2  Cor.  617),  and  is  implied 
in  the  "  call  "  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels. — 41.  The 
baptism  of  so  many  might  have  boon  dwelt  on,  and 
Borne  details  given,  but  only  the  bare  fact  is  stated, 
and  the  number  is  approximate  (cf.  115,  "  about  120  "). 

II.  42-47.  The  Religious  Life  of  the  Brethren.-  -The 
four  items  in  42  should  be  taken  in  two  pairs  ;    (a)  the 
believers  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  apostles  as  their 
teachers   and   to  their  common  life  with  each  other, 
the    formal    manifestations    of    which    were    (l>)    their 
common  meals^and  their  common  prayers  (114);  this 
is  further  shown  in  46.     The  "fear"'  of  43  did  not 
drive   the   people   from   the   Church,  but   marked    iis 
authority,  as  did  the  wonders  and  signs  wrought  by 
the  ;• .  pnstlos.     Paul  speaks  <>f  "  the  signs  of  an  apostle  " 
(2  Cor.  12i2)  which  he  himself  had  furnished  sufficiently; 
our   author   attests    the.    same    of    the    older    apostles, 
though  the  instances  he  gives  are  few.     The  common 
life  (42)  is  further  described  in  .\\.     The  believers  ;;!! 
held    togeth.or,  and    even   regarded    their    properly  as 
common,  selling  Jheir   possessions  and  their  movables 
to   meet  the  needs  of  tho  poorer  members.      This   is 
enlarged  on  in  4.vif.:;:  (<_/.  p.  767 ).    They  visited  diligently 
the  Temple,  the  place  of  prayer  of  their  race  (Lk.  18io, 
!.'.).\-r,L),  and    held   religious    moals    in   one    house    and 
another.     Thus  their  meals  were  sacraments  to  them, 
held  without  guile.     They  were  full  of  God's  praises, 
and  afforded  an  attractive  spectacle  to  the  Jews  round 
them.     Those    who    joined    their    company    they    re 
garded  as  saved,  and  the  Lord  added  such  daily  to 
their     number.       On     early     Christian    worship,    see 
pp.  638.  (5-41,  643,  C47f. 

46.  The  icata  in  kaf  oikon  would  have  no  meaning 
if  it  did  not  refer  to  domestic  meetings  at  which  the 
breaking  of  bread  was  reminiscent  of  the  Master's 
practice  (Lk.  2435). 

III.  1-10.  Example  of  the  Works  of  the  Apostles.— 
The  cure  of  lame  persons  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospel-;,  as  a  mark  of  the  Messianic  ago  ; 
but  no  such  cure  is  there  recorded.     Paul  deals  with  .-. 
similar  case  at  Lystra  (14s).     The  apostles  generally, 
but  not  invariably,  go  in  pairs,  as  Lk.  lOi  prescribes. 
So  Peter  and  John  hero  (cf.  814)  go  for  their  devotions  to 
the  Temple  at  3  P.M.,  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice. 
In  the  following  narrative  it  is  Peter  only  who  acts 
and  speaks.     At  the  gate  called   Beautiful,   possibly 
tho  same  as  Nicanor's  gate  on   the   E.    side   of  the 
Temple,  and  the  favourite  entrance,  thev  find  a  man 
congenitally  lame.     He  asks  alms  :   they  ask  his  whole 
attention,  which    he  gives   them.     Peter  cannot  give 
him  money  but  has  a  greater  gift  for  him.     "  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Nazoreau  "   (as  if  tho  full 
title  had  to  be  used  for  such  a  work ;   cf.   Aetna  Petri 
cum  Simone,  xi.  13,  16) — "  walk."     The  power  of  the 
Name  (Gen.  322Q*.  1  Cor.  03-5*)  at  once  appears  ;  as 
Jesus  takes  the  hand  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  to  help 
her  to  rise  (Mk.  131),  so   Peter  takes  the  lame  man's 
right  hand,  and  the  cure  is  accomplished.     The  man 
leaps  up  and  enters   the  Temple   with    the   apostles, 
not  merely  walking  but  leaping  (Is.  356)  and  praising 
God.     The  effect  on  the  crowd  is  an  example  of  the 
foar  spoken  of  in  £43. 

11.  There  is  an  interesting  variant  in  D :  "  But  when 
Peter  and  John  were  going  out,  ho  went  with  them 
holding  them,  and  they  stood  astonished  in  the  porch 


which  is  called  Solomon's."  The  scribe  who  wrote 
this  knew  that  Solomon's  Porch  was  outside  the 
Temple,  the  writer  of  the  text  translated  in  RV  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  ;  he  makes  the  apostles  enter  tho 
Temple  with  tho  lame  man  and  hero  places  them  in 
Solomon's  Porch  without  saying  that  they  had  left 
the  Temple.  Wo  shall  meet  with  other  instances  of 
tho  local  knowledge  of  the  scribe  of  D. 

III.  12-26.  Speech  of  Peter.— 12-16.  The  Facts.— 
The  idea  and  arrangement  of  the  speech  closely  resemble 
that  of  214-36;  it  exhibits  the  style  of  controversy 
with  the  Jews.  The  hearers  are  addressed  as  "  men 
of  Israel "  ;  appeal  is  mado  to  their  history  and 
beliefs  as  such.  The  apostles  have  not  performed  the 
cure  by  any  power  of  their  own  nor  merited  it  by  their 
piety  ;  the  euro  is  due  to  the  new  act  of  God  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  old  religion.  God  is  spoken  of 
by  an  elaborate  title  (Ex.  36,  IK.  1836,  Mk.  1226)  ;  it 
was  through  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  that  Ho 
declared  His  mercy  to  tho  Jewish  race,  and  it  is  the 
same  merciful  God  who  has  given  glory  (Jn.  17i)  to 
His  Servant  (Is.  4.2 1,  52i3,  Mt.  12i8,  Ao.  £27)  and  so 
caused  a  new  ;.lream  of  blessings  to  descend  on  the 
world  (233).  The  guilt  of  Christ's  death  is  charged, 
:.:3,  against  the  Jews  ;  Pilate  would  not  of  himself 
have  sentenced  Him  to  death  (Lk.  234,6f.,2O-23). 
'  iiilv  and  Righteous" — "murderers" — "killed  the 
Prince  of  Life  "-  -"  whom  God  raised  from  tho  dead  " — 
is  an  effective  sen;-  <>i  terms  :  !;:it  the  Resurrection  is 
more  adequately  dealt  with  in  2:^1'.  It  is  what  tho 
apostles  stand  to  witness.  The  cure  is  duo  to  faith, 
but  in  the  first  placo  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  whoso 
faith  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  its  primary  condition. 
It  is  the  name  that  has  effected  the  cine,  through  tho 
apostles'  belief  in  its  efficiency.  The  faith  spoken  of 
in  166  may  be  the  faith  of  the  person  cured,  and  be 
reminiscent  of  the  phrases,  "  Thy  faith  hath  cured 
thee  "  and  "  Lord,  I  believe."  "  Through  him  "  must 
mean  that  Christ  is  the  inspirer  of  this  faith  as  well 
as  its  re  warder.  That  is  how  the  man's  recovery  has 
come  about. 

17-26.  The  Appeal.— Though  Christ's  death  is 
charged  against  the  Jews  the  speaker  is  appealing  to 
the  Jews  and  must  in  some  way  approach  them.  They 
acted  in  ignorance  ;  and  God  used  their  ignorance 
that  tho  prediction  made  by  all  the  prophets  (on  the 
"all"  see  Lk.  2425,  Rev.  \2,  etc.;  it  is  Pauline 
doctrine)  of  Mossiah'H  suffering  might  be  fulfilled.  If 
they  will  recognise  that  their  blindness  has  proved  the 
instrument  of  a  higher  good,  they  will  the  more  readily 
listen  to  the  appeal  now  made,  i.e.  repent  and  turn,  to 
the  obliteration  of  their  sins.  Baptism  is  not  mentioned, 
nor  is  the  suffering  of  Messiah  said  to  be  the  moans 
of  the  obliteration  of  sins  ;  but  His  sufferings  prove 
Him  to  bo  tho  person  spoken  of  in  the  prophets  ;  and 
the  sin  of  ignorance  is  one  which  may  be  more  readily 
forgiven.  What  will  happen  if  the  Jews  repent  is 
that  their  sins  \vill  no  longer  stand  against  them,  and 
the  Lord  (hero:- God)  will  cause  times  of  refreshing, 
i.e.  relief  after  the  pangs  endured,  to  come  to  them  ; 
and  He  will  send  the  Christ  appointed  for  them,  i.e. 
Josus,  who  cannot  appear  as  Christ  but  must  remain 
in  heaven  till  the  times  of  restoration  arrive  (cf. 
Mt.  1928,  Ae.  le.  Mk.  9i2),  the  full  restoration,  the 
details  of  which  are  predicted  by  the  holy  prophets 
from  ancient  times  (so  Lk.  170).  Tho  Scripture  proof 
begins  with  Moses  (22),  most  ancient  of  all ;  the 
quotation  (Dt.  1815)  appears  also  in  the  speech  of 
Stephen  (737)  and  may  be  alluded  to  in  Jn.  lai. 
Lev.  232Q  is  added  to  reinforce  the  call  to  repentance, 
Samuel  is  the  father  of  tho  prophets  (Heb.  11.32) ;  all 
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of  them  had  before  thoir  eyes  tho  days  of  the  speaker 
(1  Cor.  lOn).  The  audience  are  the  children  of  the 
prophets  (25),  since  tho  prophecies  are  addressed  to 
them  (<•/.  "  children  of  the  kingdom,"  Mt.  812),  and 
of  tho'  covenant,  which  directly  concerns  them. 
Gen.  22i8  is  quoted  also  in  Gal.  38,  cf,  16,  29.  The 
promise  is  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but  it  is  to  them 
first  (£39  ;  Rom.  Ii6).  They  are  the  first  to  know  the 
blessings  God  causes  to  descend  through  His  Servant 
whom  He  has  raised  up. 

IV.  1-22.  Proceedings  before  the  Sanhedrin.— 1-4. 
Peter's  speech  seems  to  have  reached  its  conclusion, 
but  i  says  it  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  persons 
representing  tho  Sanhedrin  and  exercising  its  summary 
powers.  "  The  captain  of  the  Temple  "  is  mentioned 
only  by  Lk.  (Mt.  and  Mk.  speak  of  the  high  priests  and 
elders)  ;  ho  has  to  maintain  order  in  the  Temple,  and 
ranks  next  to  the  high  priest  in  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
presence  of  the  Saclducees  (pp.  624,  637)  is  set  down 
to  thoir  antipathy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
(Mk  12i8),  of  which  Jesus  is  preached  as  an  eminent 
example.  Tho  speakers  are  at  once  arrested  ;  as  it  ia 
evening,  their  trial  cannot  take  place  that  day.  The 
second  speech  of  Peter  is  as  effective  as  the  first ; 
many  professing  their  belief,  and  the  number  of  male 
adherents  rising  to  about  5000. 

5-12.  A  full  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  takes  place 
in  the  morning.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  known  to 
us  ;  tho  farmer  was  high  priest,  A.D.  6-15  ;  Caiaphas, 
his  son-in-law,  A.D.  18-34.  John  and  Alexander  are 
otherwise  unknown.  Those  and  the  other  high- 
priestly  aristocrats  belonged  by  tradition  to  the 
Sadduceos  (Schiirer,  ii.  Ii78).  The  court  sits  in  a  semi 
circle,  the  accused  stand  in  the  middle.  The  interro 
gation  (7)  shows  that  no  serious  charge  is  brought 
against  them  ;  it  is  the  same  that  was  put  to  Jesus 
(Mk.  1128,  Lk.  202)  over  the  Temple  cleansing.  The 
name  in  which  they  acted  was  notorious  ;  as  to  the 
power  by  which  they  had  made  the  lame  man  walk, 
Mk.  322  shows  what  views  might  prevail  as  to  the 
origin  of  cures  ;  the  men  who  ask  were  not  uncon 
nected  with  that  shameful  charge.  But  the  question 
serves  to  introduce  the  speech  of  Peter  (8-12).  The 
Holy  Spirit  descends  on  him  (Mt.  10i<)f.,  Ac.  Is,  2sf.) ; 
ho  s'peaks  before  rulers.  He  is  being  examined  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  impotent  man  has  been  re 
stored  to  hesilth.  The  means  is  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  tho  Nazorean  (full  style  of  the  name  as  in  36*) ; 
here  also  the  Jews  are  charged  with  the  guilt  of  Christ's 
death,  and  tho  benefits  which  accrue  from  His  Resur 
rection  and  Ascension  are  pointed  out.  Thus  strikingly 
is  the  text  (Ps.  11822)  fulfilled  which  speaks  of  the 
rejection  by  the  builders  of  the  stone  which  God  has 
raised  to  honour  (Mk.  12 10,  1  P.  2;).  Jesus,  Peter 
asserts,  is  that  stone.  From  tho  declaration  that  the 
cure  was  wrought  by  means  of  the  name  of  Christ  ho 
advances  (12)  to  the  general  assertion  that  this  name 
is  the  only  instrument  given  to  men  for  accomplishing 
such  cures  or  generally  for  saving  men  from  any  ill. 

13-22.  Dilemma  of  "the  Rulers:  their  Verdict.— The 
promise  ofvLk.  21i5  is  at  once  literally  fulfilled,  and 
the  reasoning  is  given  by  which  the  judges  felt  them 
selves  overborne.  It  is  that  Peter  and  John  are 
certain  of  their  case,  and  show  no  hesitation  though 
they  possess  no  literary  training  and  are  generally 
uncultured,  and  that  the  man  they  cured  stood  beside 
them,  a  living  corroboration.  The  recognition  of  tho 
apostles  as  having  been  with  Jesus  is  regarded  by 
many  as  irrelevant,  but  if  Jesus  was  still  active,  He 
would  act  most  naturally  through  His  former  intimates. 
The  apostles  are  ordered" to  withdraw  while  the  members 


of  tho  court  deliberate  ;  yet  we  have  a  full  account  of 
their  discussion,  an  account  which  has  an  appearance 
of  probability.  It  is  not  based  on  the  discussion  of 
the  Sanhodrists  on  John  tho  Baptist  (Mk,  1127-33)  ; 
the  matter  is  different.  Tho  priests  and  elders  know 
nothing  about  faith  healing  ;  if  a  beneficent  act  has 
been  done  of  which  no  agent  is  visible,  it  shows  to 
their  thinking  that  a  power  or  a  name  has  been  at 
work  which  it  only  remains  to  identify.  The  apostles 
attribute  it  to  tho  agency  of  .lesus.  but  this  was  to 
the  court  an  intolerable  thought.  The  name  of  Jesua 
must  bo  suppressed  :  the  apostles  must  bo  forbidden 
to  base  any  claim  upon  it.  They  are  thereforo  en 
joined  not  to  make  any  declaration  nor  teach  any 
doctrine  in  connexion  with  Jesus  (18).  It  was  natural 
that  tho  Jews  should  aim  at  tho  suppression  of  that 
memory  and  that  cause.  Peter  and  John  reply  (19) 
bv  appealing  to  what  is  a  commonplace  in  ancient 
philosophy.  Socrates,  e.g.,  says  to  his  judges,  "  I  j 
shall  obey  God  rather  than  you  "  (Apology,  29) ;  tho  ; 
judges  are  to  decide  if  the  opposite  course  can  be  right 
for  the  apostles.  They  cannot  be  silent  about  what 
they  have  seen  and  heard.  Nothing  follows  on  this 
declaration,  and  conflicting  reasons  are  given  for  this  ; 
that  no  ground  appeared  for  punishing  them,  and  that 
the  rulers  were  afraid  of  the  people,  though  the  arrest 
had  taken  place  in  their  presence  (2-4). 

IV.  23-31.  Return  of  the  Apostles  to  their  Own 
People. — The  Christians  are  spoken  of  a-s  if  they  lived 
together  (cf.  Ii4,  244-47)  or  at  least  had  a  hall  where 
they  could  all  meet.  The  prayer  (24-30)  does  not 
thank  God  directly  for  the  deliverance  of  His  servants, 
but  rather  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises  as  seen 
in  the  proceedings  of  their  enemies  ;  what  is  asked  is 
that  the  cause  may  develop  still  further  in  tho  same 
direction.  The  opening  sentence  shows  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  liturgy,  and  is  to  bo  compared  with 
the  prayers  in  the  Didache  (p.  641)  and  in  1  Clement. 
The  praise  for  the  creation  is  composed  of  various  OT 
phrases  (cf.  especially  Is.  37i6).  An  exact  and  detailed 
account  is  found  in  Ps.  2  of  the  proceedings  leading  to 
the  Crucifixion  and  continued  in  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  The  Gentiles  of  Ps.  2  are  the  Roman 
power  ;  the  peoples  are  the  Jews,  the  kings  Herod, 
the  rulers  Pilate.  They  all  conspired  against  God  and 
His  Servant  Jesus  whom  God  has  anointed  Messiah 
(cf.  Lk.  23i-i2).  But  they  all  served  a  higher  purpose. 
It  was  God's  counsel  that  they  were  realising  ;  and  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  psalm  shows  that  tho  Divine 
purpose  is  maturing  and  that  the  end  is  not  far  off. 
The  petition  (29!)  is  that  these  threatenings  to  which 
the  believers  are  still  exposed  in  the  Sanhedrin  may 
not  avail ;  that  God's  servants  may  continue  their  even 
course  of  bold  preaching,  and  that  He  may  aid  them 
by  the  healings,  signs,  and  wonders  He  enables  them 
to  do  (222,43,  Mk.  16ao)  in  the  name  of  His  holy  Servant 
Jesus.  The  answer  follows  promptly  (31)  in  the  shaking 
of  the  place  of  meeting.  There  are  many  examples  in 
profane  writers  of  a  tremor  of  tho  earth  being  taken  to 
indicate  Divine  presence  (cf.  also  Is.  64,  Ac.  1626). 
[An  interesting  parallel  may  be  found  in  George  Fox's 
Journal  (Bicentenary  Ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  24)  :  "  After  this  I 
went  again  to  Mansfield,  where  was  a  great  meeting  of 
professors  and  people  ;  here  I  was  moved  to  pray  ;  and 
tho  Lord's  power  was  so  great  that  the  house  seemed 
to  be  shaken.  When  I  had  done,  some  of  the  professors 
said  it  was  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when 
the  house  was  shaken  where  they  were." — A.  S.  P.] 
What  was  prayed  for  is  granted.  All  receive  an  access 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  go  on  boldly  delivering  the 
message. 
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IV.  32-35.  The  State  of  the  Church  (cf.  242-44).— 
The  expression  "  the  multitude  of  the  believers  (about 
5000  according  to  4)  was  one  heart  and  soul,"  is  pro 
verbial  for  entire  harmony.  None  took  a  selfish  view 
of  his  property  ;  all  was  common.  The  apostles  ful 
filled  their  commission  of  bearing  witness  to  the  Resur 
rection  of  Jesus  (1.22,  232)  with  great  emphasis,  and 
the  community  afforded  an  attractive  spectacle.  Tho 
prophecy  of  Dt.  164  was  fulfilled  to  them  ;  this  was 
the  secret  of  their  attractiveness  ;  it  was  attained  by 
tho  voluntary  generosity  of  the  rich  members  (244f.), 
who  sold  their  goods  and  made  over  to  the  apostles 
the  price  obtained,  they  dividing  the  proceeds  to  the 
needy. 

IV.  36--V.  11.  Community    of    Goods    among    the 
First  Christians.— 36f.  The  Case  of  loses  Barnabas. — 
Joses  is  not  again  heard  of  in  tho  NT  under  this  name, 
but  always  under  his  other  name,  Barnabas,  a  transla 
tion  of  which  is  offered,  but  one  with  which  scholars 
are    not    satisfied.     It    connects    him    with    prophetic 
functions  (Xabi,  a  prophet)  and  consolation  is  one  of 
these.     He  is  Paul's   companion  in  his  first   journey, 
but  Paul  excels  him  as  a  speaker  (Ac.  14ic) ;  and  he  "is 
a  person   whom   the  Galatians  and  Corinthians  know 
well   (Gal.    2 1 3,    1   Cor.   96).     To  his   connexion  with 
Cyprus  the  direction  of  Paul's  first  journey  was  due. 
He  has  property,   whether  in  las   native  country  of 
Cyprus  or  elsewhere  we  know  not ;  ho  afterwards  worked 
for  his  living  (1  Cor.  9r>),  and  may  have  parted  with 
all  his  pro  pert}'  at  this  time. 

V.  1-11.  Ananias    and    Sapphira. — Barnabas'    un 
worthy  counterpart  is  Ananias,  who,  in  league  with  his 
wife,  was  unwilling  to  part  with  all  his  property,  but 
anxious  to  appear  to  have  done  so.     Their  crime  was 
that  they  tried   to  deceive  the  Church  and  God  by 
keeping  back  part  of  what  was  dedicated  and  belonged 
to  God,  and  so  insulting  and  wronging  the  Church. 
Peter  feels  tho  attack  as  directed  against  tho  Spirit. 
therefore  a  monstrous  one  which  could  only  proceeu 
from  Satan,  tho  first  liar.     No  compulsion,  ho  say.-, 
was  applied  to  anyone  to  part  with  his  property,  no-.-, 
when  it  was  sold,  with  tho  price  of  it ;    this  shows  tho 
statements  of  245  and  432  to  bo  exaggerated  ;    but  to 
pretend  to  dedicate  a  property  to  the  "community  and 
to  keep  back  part  of  the  price,  that  was  to  lie  to  God 
who  dwelt  in  the  community.     Tho  death  of  Anania.-J 
takes   place  forthwith,   whether  from  a   violent  con 
vulsion  of  feeling,  or  in  consequence  of  a  deliberate 
exercise  of  the  power  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  65, 
we  need  not  decide.     The  inviolability  of  the  Church 
is   thus   placed    beyond    question   (243).     Not  only  its 
members  felt  it  but  all  who  heard  of  the  occurrence. 
No  customary  rites,  no  elaborate  mourning  were  be 
stowed  on  Ananias  ;    his  family  was  not  summoned. 
The  younger  men  (not  here  the  description  of  an  office 
but  a  plain  statement  of  fact)  disposed  of  his  body  as 
quickly  and  simply  as  possible.     The  second  act  of 
this  judgment  required  that  Sapphira  should  not  know 
her  husband's   fate.     The  young   men   have  scarcely 
returned  from  their  dreadful  errand  ;   when  they  come 
in  they  find  the  wife   also  dead,  and  do  the  same  to 
her  as  to  her  husband.     The  impression  produced  on 
the  Church  and  on  those  outside  is  again  dwelt  on. 

V.  12-16.  Apostolic  Signs  and  Cures.— In  the  AV 
126-14  are  rightly  bracketed  ;  the  verses  are  an  edi 
torial  addition,  iza  connects  with  15.  In  243  we 
read  that  many  wonders  and  signs  were  wrought  by 
the  apostles,  but  only  two  have  been  placed  before  us 
in  detail.  The  statement  is  here  repeated  and  intro 
duces  a  picture  of  the  healing  activity,  especially  o( 
Peter,  touches  in  which  remind  us  of  the  Gospels 


(Mk.  2 1-4,  654-56  ;  cf.  also  the  balancing  statement 
about  Paul,  Ac.  19nf.).  In  126-14  the  Church  has 
given  up  meeting  in  private  houses  and  makes 
Solomon's  Porch  its  headquarters.  Tho  two  views  of 
the  Church  as  inviolable  and  feared,  and  as  attractive 
and  making  many  converts,  stand  side  by  side,  as  in 
243-47.  It  is  among  the  Jews  that  the  healing  ministry 
is  carried  on  which  rouses  such  enthusiasm.  Mt.  613-16 
gives  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  which  the  Jewish 
mission  proceeds. 

V.  17-42.  A  Hostile  Encounter  with  the  Jewish 
Authorities. — This  account  closely  resembles  that  in 
ch.  4 ;  the  imprisonment  is  at  the  hands  of  the  same  men, 
extends  over  one  night,  and  Peter's  two  declarations 
(4ig,  529)  are  very  similar.  In  spite  of  a  few  added 
touches,  Gamaliel  and  his  historical  reminiscences,  wo 
cannot  but  feel  the  paucity  of  materials  that  were  at 
the  author's  disposal  for  this  part  of  his  history.  As 
in  4,  the  attack  comes  from  the  Saduucees.  If  so  the 
motive  could  only  bo  political.  The  Resurrection  is 
not  mentioned  to  explain  their  action  ;  they  were 
filled  with  jealousy.  They  could  not  wish  tho  now 
sect  to  become  important ;  a  real  Messiah  would  be 
the  end  of  their  power.  Hero,  as  in  4,  no  ground  is 
given  for  tho  arrest.  Not  only  Peter  and  John  are 
arrested  but  the  apostles  generally.  The  opening  of 
the  prison  (19)  occurs  again  twice  in  Ac.  (12  and  16)  ; 
here  it  is  to  Id  very  shortly.  "  The  words  of  this  life  " 
(20)  is  a  phrase  for  which  "it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
in  NT.  It  means  the  message  of  Jesus'  Resurrection 
and  tho  new  life  descending  on  the  world  from  Him. 
Tho  gates  of  tho  Temple  were  locked  at  night ;  only 
at  daybreak  could  the  angel's  order  be  obeyed.  The 
high  priest  and  those  with  him  (17)  call  a  meeting  in 
the  morning  of  "  the  Sanhedrin  and  all  the  eldership." 
In  OT  "  the  elders  of  the  people  "  is  a  common  phrase  ; 
our  writer  may  bo  thinking  of  the  Roman  Senate.  In 
Jewish  practice  of  Gospel  times  the  elders  are  a  part 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  phrase,  making  them  separate 
from  it,  shows  imperfect  knowledge  of  Jewish  affairs. 
The  story  of  the  empty  prison,  the  perplexed  judges, 
the  captain  of  the  Temple,  the  high  priests  (plural, 
cf.  4i*,6),  the  message  that  the  men  who  had  been 
imprisoned  are  preaching  in  the  Temple,  is  admirably 
told.  Tho  rearrested  apostles  have  to  be  brought 
with  courtesy,  on  account  of  the  people  (42 1) ;  the 
priestly  party  was  prepared  to  act  differently.  The 
high  priest  appeals  to  the  prohibition  (4i8)  of  any 
teaching  based  on  "  this  name,"  which  he  will  not 
pronounce.  The  apostles  have  disregarded  it  entirely, 
expressly  declaring  the  leaders  of  the  people  to  bo 
chargeable  with  the  blood  of  "  this  man."  The 
passage  in  which  the  leaders  formally  undertook  before 
Pilate  for  themselves  and  their  children  tho  responsi 
bility  for  the  blood  of  Jesus,  is  not  in  Lk.  but  in  Mt. 
(2725),  but  the  guilt  has  been  repeatedly  charged  to 
them  in  Ac.,  and  they  have  shown  marked  aversion  to 
the  "  name."  Peter's  reply  (29-32)  is  a  repetition  of 
his  former  one  (4 19),  and  he  goes  on,  though  the 
circumstances  call  for  less,  to  repeat  his  favourite 
statement  as  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  spite  of 
all  the  Jews  did  to  Him.  It  is  the  "  God  of  our 
fathers  "  (813)  who  raised  up  Jesus,  ill-treated  by  tho 
Jews,  who  by  His  right  hand  exalted  Him  as  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour ;  in  4i2*  this  word  ia  used  in  a  wide 
sense  of  deliverance  from  physical  or  any  other  ills. 
All  His  mission  is  for  Israel,  that  repentance  may  be 
granted  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins  (238,  819, 
Lk.  2447).  The  whole  picture  is  within  Judaism.  Of 
these  matters  the  apostles  are  witnesses  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  (24,  431,  etc.)  which  ah1  those  have  who  obey 
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God. — 33.  cut  to  the  heart:  lit.  "  sawn  asunder,"  of  a 
painful  mental  shock. — they  were  minded  to  slay  them : 
they  had  no  power  legally  to  do  so  ;  in  the  caso  of 
Stephen  it  is  done  in  passion. 

34-42.  Intervention  of  Gamaliel. — In  Lk.  there  are 
various  instances  of  friendly  feeling  towards  Jesus  on 
the  part  of  Pharisees,  not  given  in  the  other  gospels. 
Of  this  Gamaliel  (223*)  not  much  is  known.  He  is 
an  open-minded  man,  and  his  authority  is  readily 
acknowledged.  Again  (34)  we  have  the  exclusion  of 
the  apostles  from  the  meeting,  and  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  after  they  were  excluded  (cf.  415-17). 
Gamaliel  counsels  caution,  and  appeals  to  history,  at 
least  what  here  appears  as  such.  Theudas  (36)  figured 
as  a  prophet  in  the  procuratorship  of  Cuspius  Fadus 
(A.D.  44)  and  could  not  be  used  as  an  instance  by 
Gamaliel  speaking  some  years  earlier.  The  details 
agree  with  those  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  5). 
There  might  be  other  insurrectionaries  of  the  same 
name,  but  probably  our  author  here  makes  a  mistake. 
The  revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee  (37)  took  place  in  the 
days  of  the  enrolment  or  census  under  Quirinius,  A.D.  7 
(Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  1-6;  XX.  v.  2;  Wars,  II. 
viii.  1 ).  The  party  of  Zealots  (pp.  t>09f .,  Mk.  3i8*)  origi 
nated  from  this  revolt  [this  is  the  usual  view,  but  Lake 
argues  (Harvard  Theological  Eeview,  Jan.  1917)  that 
the  party  did  not  originate  till  shortly  before  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem. — A.  S.  P.]  ;  but  no  corroboration  can  be 
found  of  Gamaliel's  statement  as  to  the  fate  of  Judas. 
His  practical  conclusion  is  the  same  as  that  in  415-19, 
but  is  based  on  another  reason  than  the  fear  of  the 
people.  His  policy  is  that  of  "  wait  and  see  "  piously 
expressed.  The  apostles  are  beaten  and  forbidden  as 
before  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  released. 
They  find  the  beatitude  on  the  persecuted  (Mt.  5io) 
fulfilled  in  their  case  ;  the  Name  is  a  power  for  which 
they  can  never  do  too  much,  to  suffer  for  which  they 
count  great  honour.  The  meetings  go  on  as  before, 
both  in  the  Temple  and  at  homo  (as  242,46) ;  they 
preach  the  Messiah,  namely  Jesus. 

VI.  1-6.  Choice  of  the  Seven. — A  division  shows 
itself  in  the  Church.  The  Hellenists  (mg.),  the 
members  who  spoke  Greek,  having  been  brought  up 
in  Greek-speaking  countries,  murmur  against  the 
Hebrews,  those  who  spoke  Aramaic.  This  happens 
"  in  these  days  "  (cf.  115) ;  we  are  not  told  the  month 
or  the  year,  only  there  is  a  transition  in  the  narrative. 
The  Church  is  growing ;  the  existence  of  different 
elements  in  it  is  felt.  A  daily  dole,  probably  financial, 
takes  place  (435)  under  supervision  of  the  Hebrew 
element ;  the  widows  of  the  Hellenist  section  find 
cause  to  complain.  The  Twelve  call  a  general  meeting 
and  propose  a  cure  of  the  mischief  which  they  cannot 
personally  rectify.  Prayer  and  preaching  and  teaching 
is  their  task  (042)  ;  they  cannot  turn  from  this  to 
financial  business.  They  propose  the  election  of  seven 
men  to  take  it  in  charge,  while  the  apostles  devote 
themselves  to  their  spiritual  functions.  The  quali 
fications,  however,  are  not  those  wanted  for  "  serving 
tables  "  ;  the  seven  are  to  be  of  good  report,  but  are 
also  to  be  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom  ;  speaking  is 
to  be  their  task.  In  the  later  constitution  there  are 
seven  deacons  in  a  church  (Euseb.,  H.E.,  VI.  xliii.  11), 
and  they  fulfil  practical  functions  of  a  subordinate 
nature;  see  also  1  Tim.  3s-io.  In  Phil.  IT,  they  are 
mentioned  with  bishops  who,  we  see  from  1  Tim.  3i, 
have  charge  of  the  practical  business  ;  in  the  Didache, 
xv.  1,  bishops  and  deacons  are  similarly  spoken  of 
together  ;  they  may  take  part  in  preaching,  but  that 
is  not  their  principal  office.  The  seven  here  chosen 
are  from  their  qualifications,  and  from  what  we  after 


wards  hear  of  them,  preachers  not  stewards.  They 
are  not  called  deacons,  but  the  story  is  tho  account 
given  in  Ac.  of  the  institution  of  that  order.  Tho 
seven  have  all  Gr.  not  Aram,  names  ;  Nicolas  is  a 
proselyte  of  Antioch,  tho  city  of  which  so  much  is  to 
be  heard  ;  the  others  are  born  Jews  ;  only  Stephen 
and  Philip  (was  ho  both  one  of  the  Twelves  and  one  of 
the  Seven  ?)  the  two  first,  are  afterwards  heard  of. 
Tho  community  elects  and  presents  them,  the  apostles 
after  prayer  institute  them  in  their  office,  by  laying 
their  hands  on  them. 

7.  No  number  is  stated  here.  The  closing  state 
ment  is  without  corroboration.  The  demand  made 
in  15s  need  not  have  been  made  by  priests. 

VI.  8-15.  Attack  on  Stephen.— This  Hellenist  Chris 
tian  draws  upon  himself  the  attention  of  tho  people. 
Ho  was  full  of  grace  ;  the  inspiration  which  gave  him 
his  power  led  to  disturbance  from  a  synagogue  or  syna 
gogues  of  foreign  Jews  from  various'  countries  settled 
at  Jerusalem.  Hellenistic  Jews  could  be  as  narrow  as 
those  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  2  Cor.  10-13).  To  tho  state 
ment  that  they  could  not  resist  him  D  adds  :  "  because 
they  were  boldly  confuted  by  him  and  could  not  face 
the  truth."  These  disputes  not  yielding  any  matter 
for  a  charge,  they  got  others  to  come  forward  and 
accuse  him  of  attacking  Moses  and  God,  and  thus 
stirred  up  tho  people,  till  now  so  favourable  to  the 
believers.  The  elders  and  scribes  are  also  worked 
upon  ;  Stephen  is  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Tho 
charges  are,  to  some  extent,  borne  out  by  the  following 
speech  (748),  as  the  charge  against  Jesus  (Mk.  1458) 
was  by  His  words  (Mk.  182).  To  a  Christian  writer 
they  are  false  charges,  because  directed  against  Christ. 
Cf.  the  charge  made  against  Paul  by  Jews  of  Asia 
(2128).  14  enables  us  to  understand  tho  tendency  of 
Stephen's  teaching  up  to  this  point,  as  well  as  tho 
change  of  popular  feeling,  at  least  towards  Stephen's 
section  of  the  Church.  Paul's  doctrine  completes  the 
theme  announced  by  Stephen.  It  is  "  Jesus,  this 
Nazorean  "  (222*)  who  is  to  destroy  the  Temple  and 
change  the  ritual  ("  customs,"  cf.  15i,  1621,  2l2i,  £63, 
2817).  The  illumination  of  the  face  of  the  martyr 
who  saw  tho  Divine  glory  is  mentioned  in  several  early 
martyrdoms.  —  [9.  Libertines  :  i.e.  freedmen.  But 
probably  we  should  read  "  Libyans  "  (i.e.  Libustinon 
for  Libertinon.  This  emendation  is  as  old  as  CEcu- 
menius.  It  was  proposed  in  modern  times  by  Beza, 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Annotations,  and 
subsequently  withdrawn.  Wetstsin  retains  "  Liber 
tines,"  but  explains  it  as  equivalent  to  "  Libystines  " 
(Libyans).  In  his  Philology  of  the  Gospels  (pp.  09f.), 
on  the  basis  of  "  Libyans  "  read  by  Armenian  versions 
of  the  Acts  and  commentaries,  Blass  suggested  Libus 
tinon,  in  complete  ignorance  that  it  had  been  suggested 
before,  though  a  glance  at  Wotstein,  or  even  at  Meyer, 
would  have  shown  him  that  he  had  been  anticipated! 
It  suits  geographically  the  combination  with  Cyrenians 
and  Alexandrians.  No  synagogue  of  the  Libertines 
is  known  in  Jerusalem,  though  there  may  have  been 
one  in  Pompeii.  The  emendation  has  been  accepted 
by  several  scholars.  Preuschen  reads  "  Libyans." 
See  further  Rendel  Harris.  Sidelights  on  NT  Research, 
pp.  18 If. —A.  S.  P.] 

VII.  Speech  of  Stephen.— The  speech  of  Stephen 
stands  after  the  introduction  of  tho  Hellenists,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  attack  on  them  which  led  to  their 
persecution  and  withdrawal  from  Jerusalem.  This  ex 
plains  its  tenor.  It  is  an  impeachment  of  the  Jews 
based  on  their  history  ;  they  are  the  true  rebels  against 
God  and  contemners  of  His  will ;  the  true  believers 
in  Christ  must  leave  them  alone.  There  are  many 
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discrepancies  between  tho  speech  and  the  OT  narrative, 
some  due  to  the  use  of  the  LXX  instead  of  the  Heb., 
many  to  the  growth  of  the  Haggadah  or  OT  legend  in 
the  period  after  the  Exile.  Additional  difficulty  arises 
from  the  lack  of  divisions  in  tho  speech,  the  aim  of 
which  is  never  stated,  and  which  flows  on  in  historical 
sequence  and  reveals  its  point  only  towards  tho  end. 

1-16.  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs. — The  High  Priest 
invites  Stephen  to  plead  to  the  charge.  Addressing 
his  audience  in  the  stylo  used  by  Paul  (22i),  Stephen 
speaks  of  the  theophany  to  Abraham,  placing  it,  as 
Philo  does,  in  Mesopotamia  before  the  move  to  Ha  ran 
(contrast  Gen.  llsi,  12i).  Tho  Divine  injunction  and 
promise  (3)  are  those  of  Gen.  12 1  spoken  in  Haran. 
That  not  a  foot-breadth  was  given  Abraham  in  tho 
land  of  promise,  is  taken  from  Dt.  25,  where  another 
country  is  in  question.  The  promise  (5)  is  from  a 
number  of  passages  (Gen.  12,  13,  17),  and  that  intro 
duced  in  6  is  a  quotation  from  Gen.  1513-19,  Ex.  222, 
and  1240;  "a  stranger  in  a  strange  land"  (Ex.  222) 
of  Gershom.  "  They  shall  serve  me  in  this  place  " 
(Ex.  812,  "  this  mountain").  The  phrase  "  covenant 
of  circumcision"  is  composed  of  Gen.  I7io  and  13; 
Paul  has  it  in  Rom.  4n.  For  the  circumcision  of 
Isaac,  see  Gen.  214.  The  speaker  passes  quickly  on 
to  Joseph,  his  sale  into  Egypt  and  his  rise  there  (cf. 
Gen.  37-41),  with  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  the 
patriarchs. 

14.  LXX  <rives  the  number  as  75;  Heb.  says  70 
((Jen.  Hi.:;,  Dt.  K>22).— 16.  In  Gen.  4930,  50 13,  Jacob 
is  buried  at  Machpelah,  not  in  Shochcm. 

17-44.  Moses.- --Stephen  describes  the  growth  of  the 
people,  tho  change  of  ruler  and  his  oppression,  as  in 
Ex.  1. 

20.  fair  unto  God  (»iy.) :  from  Ex.  22  ;  Philo  and 
Joscphus  speak  of  the  beauty  of  Moses. — 21.  Cf. 
Ex.  23.10.  The  papyri  show  that  the  exposure  of 
infants  was  still  common  in  Egypt  in  Christian 
times.  Tho  OT  says  nothing  of  Moses'  education 
or  learning  ;  Philo  knows  much  more  of  it  than  is 
hero  stated. — 23.  forty  years  old  :  according  to  Dt. 
84;  .Moses  is  ll'O  years  old  when  ho  dies,  and  this 
speech,  after  a  rabbinic  tradition,  gives  him  three 
periods  of  forty  years  :  (a)  till  the  visit,  to  his  brethren  ; 
(b)  to  his  return  to  Egypt  from  Midian  (30);  (c]  to 
the  end  of  his  life. — 24.  Following  Ex.  2u,  some 
what  carelessly  expressed  and  presupposing  in  the 
audience  a  knowledge  of  tho  facts. — 25.  Stephen's 
own  comment ;  Moses  wished  to  appear  as  a  deliverer 
not  a  murderer,  but  he,  like  others  afterwards,  had 
to  do  with  a  race  slow  to  recognise  its  saviours.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  slightly  altered  from  Ex.,  and 
brings  out  more  strongly  Moses'  anxiety  to  help  his 
brethren.  Ho  also  appears  here  as  fleeing  from 
Egypt  on  account  of  his  own  people  rather  than 
for  fear  of  the  king.  They  distrust  him  and  resist 
him  always. — 30.  The  second  forty  years'  period 
opens  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  in  32  God  Himself 
speaks  to  him  in  the  bush  as  in  Ex. — 31-34.  The 
theophany  is  narrated  as  in  Ex.  3.  Note  that  the 
holy  ground  here  spoken  of  is  not  in  Palestine,  but 
far  from  it. — 35.  The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  pro 
nouns  with  which  35,  36,  37,  38  all  begin  in  the  original — 
"  this,"  "  this,"  "  this  "• — is  lost  in  EV.  Moses  is 
placed  as  strongly  as  possible  before  the  hearers  of 
the  speech  ;  his  rejection  by  his  fellow-countrymen  ; 
his  mission  by  God  ;  the  angel  his  companion  and 
helper  ;  his  signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
wilderness  for  forty  years  (Nu.  1433,  Am.  625,  Ps.  95io). 
— 37.  The  prediction  by  Moses  of  the  true  prophet 
(Dt,  1815)  is  repeated  ivom  822  and  seenis  somewhat 


out  of  placo  here,  introducing  Christ  too  soon  for  tho 
argument. — 38.  church :  tho  word  has  boon  used  onoo 
only  (5n)  up  to  this  point ;  it  will  now  occur  more  fre 
quently.  It  is  the  LXX  equivalent  of  quhal  (Mt.  16i8*), 
which  is  an  assembly  for  business  transactions,  not  for 
worship.  It  could  be  taken  from  the  phrase  "  day  of 
assembly,"  used  in  Dt.  for  the  day  of  tho  Lawgiving. — 
living  oracles :  Philo  compares  the  Law  with  the  living 
power  of  seed  (Gal.  821!.).  Stephen's  utterance  swells 
from  this  point  onwards  with  fullness  of  ideas  as  well 
as  with  passion. — 39.  The  Israelites  receive  the  Law 
unwillingly  ;  their  hearts  turn  back  to  Egypt,  not  to 
its  flesh  pots  but  to  its  idols,  as  Ex.  32  is  taken  to  mean. 
— 41.  The  sacrifice  to  the  golden  calf  and  its  accom 
panying  sports  (Ex.  325f.).— 42.  As  a  punishment  God 
gives  up  the  people  to  strange  rites  (cf.  Rom.  last., 
where  God  gives  up  tho  Gentiles  to  unnatural  vices, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  blindness  to  His  glory  in 
creation) ;  they  serve  tho  host  of  heaven  as  the  pro 
phets,  the  second  part  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  testify. 
Jeremiah  (7i8,  19i3)  describes  tho  idolatrous  worship 
in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  tho  Exile  (see  also  2  K.  17 
9-17),  and  Amos  (~>26f.)  that  of  an  earlier  date.  For 
Remphan  Amos  has  Chiun  as  the  god  served  by  Israel, 
as  well  as  Moloch.  The  name  is  spelt  in  many  different 
ways  in  the  MSS  ;  it  has  been  regarded  as  the 
Egyptian  name  for  Saturn,  and  Cheyne  (EBi,  4032) 
shows  how  easily  in  Heb.  writing  Chiun  could  be 
altered  into  Remphan.  Stephen's  auditors  could 
readily  reply  that  this  idolatry  belonged  to  tho  infancy 
of  their  race,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
For  Mabylon,  Amos  has  Damascus;  the  change  is 
easily  intelligible. 

44^50.  The  speech  comes  nearer  the  charge  it  ia  to 
refute.  The  Temple  itself  is  wrong.  Moses  acted  on 
direct  Divine  injunction  RH  to  the  tabernacle  of  witness 
which  he  made  according  to  the  pattern  showed  him 
and  which  the  fathers  carried  with  them  in  tho  wilder 
ness  (Ex.  25 ;  especially  9,40).  This  Tabernacle  is 
contrasted  on  the  one  hand  with  tho  tent  of  Moloch, 
on  the  other  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  While  the 
fathers  carried  it,  they  were  successful.  Joshua  (Gr. 
Jesus)  thrust  out  the  nations  before  them  from  the 
promised  land,  which  they  possessed  and  occupied  till 
the  times  of  David.  David  asked  that  he  might  find 
a  habitation  for  the  God  of  Jacob.  Instead  of  this  the 
Temple  was  built  by  Solomon,  who  was  less  favoured 
by  God  than  David  ;  and  the  Temple  was  not  a  taber 
nacle,  such  as  David  would  have  built,  but  a  house. 
The  sentiment  of  48  occurs  again  in  Paul's  speech  at 
Athens,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  commonplace  in  the 
thought  of  Hellenists  who  dwelt  at  a  distance  from  the 
Temple ;  Is.  661,  now  quoted,  forced  it  into  their 
mouth.  Our  Lord  quotes  it  (Mt.  534!),  with  a  some 
what  different  purpose,  it  is  true,  but  His  view  of  the 
Temple  (ilk.  132.  14^8.  Jn.  421-24)  is  that  of  Stephen 
and  Paul :  it  is  not  necessary  for  true  religion. 

51-53.  The  Speech  Summed  up. — The  phrases  in 
which  the  audience  is  characterised  often  occur  in 
OT.  Their  whole  history  has  been  a  series  of  recal 
citrancies  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  present 
generation  are  following  their  fathers.  The  question 
of  52  gives  intensity  to  the  charge  that  the  Jews  killed 
those  who  were  sent  to  them.  It  is  found  in  more 
detailed  form  in  Mk.  12i-9,  Mt.  233off.,  Heb.  1137- 
The  "  righteous  "  probably  from  Is.  53  n  ;  the  phrase 
might  not  at  once  be  understood,  but  becomes  clear  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence.  The  end  of  the  speech 
(53)  contains  a  sting  ;  the  legislation  of  Sinai  took  place 
in  splendid  pomp,  with  thousands  of  attending  angels 
(Dt.  882,  Ps.  68i?f.),  and  the  Jews  rightly  look  back  on 
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it  as  tho  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history  ;  but 
they  have  not  kept  tho  Law,  and  so  all  their  pride  in 
it  is  turned  to  foolishness.  They  have  always  dis 
obeyed  the  Giver  of  the  Law,  they  have  worshipped 
other  gods,  they  have  confined  Him  in  a  stone  temple, 
they  have  killed  His  messengers  and  now  His  final 
messenger  of  whom  all  the  prophets  spoke. 

[A  few  words  may  be  added  on  tho  speech  as  a 
masterly  handling  of  a  difficult  situation.  Stephen 
desires  to  do  two  things  :  (a)  to  prove  that  religion 
is  independent  of  place,  and  thus  vindicate  his  attitude 
to  tho  Temple,  and  (b)  to  bring  home  the  ingrained 
rebelliousness  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  thus  exhibit 
the  rejection  of  Jesus  as  quite  in  keeping  with  their 
character.  Such  home  truths  were  too  unpalatable 
to  be  patiently  received  ;  if  Stephen  was  to  gain  a 
hearing  it  could  only  be  by  giving  an  exposition  to 
which  no  exception  could  bo  taken.  His  speech  looks 
at  first  like  a  string  of  irrelevant  incidents  :  but  they 
are  drawn  from  the  OT,  thus  he  secures  himself 
against  interruption ;  and  they  are  skilfully  chosen  to 
illustrate  his  two  main  themes.  Revelation  comes  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Haran,  in  Egypt  and  at  Sinai.  In 
Canaan  Abraham  has  no  possession,  the  tomb  he  pur 
chases  is  in  Shechem  ;  Moses  treads  "  holy  ground  " 
and  the  angel  appears  to  him  in  Midian  ;  tho  Hebrews 
had  the  Law  given,  and  the  Tabernacle,  after  a  heavenly 
model,  in  tho  wilderness  ;  with  it  they  conquered 
Canaan,  and  were  content  with  it  till  tho  time  of 
David.  Scripture  itself  proclaimed  that  no  Temple 
could  serve  as  God's  dwelling.  Again,  the  treatment 
of  Joseph  by  his  brethren,  the  rejection  of  Moses  by 
the  Hebrews  in  bondage,  their  disobedience  in  the 
making  of  the  golden  calf,  the  persecution  of  the 
prophets,  all  found  their  appropriate  climax  in  the 
betrayal  and  murder  of  Jesus.  Thus  with  consummate 
skill  the  speaker  unfolds  and  illustrates  his  theses, 
saying  all  the  while  what  none  can  controvert.  Only 
when  the  case  is  complete  on  these  lines,  does  history 
pass  into  invective,  naturally  to  the  immediate  sealing 
of  his  doom,  which,  however,  with  such  views  would 
presumably  have  been  inevitable. — A.  S.  P.]  See 
further  on  Stephen,  pp-  039f.,  767. 

VII.  54-VIII.  la.  Death  of  Stephen.— The  speech  of 
Stephen  cuts  the  hearers  to  the  quick.     It  is  not  said 
that  they  interrupted  him  ;    the  speech  is  complete, 
but  their  apparent  and  vehement  anger  showed  him 
that  the  last  had  come  ;    they  were  no  longer  masters 
of  themselves.     Wo  have  no  longer  a  judicial  investi 
gation  before  us  but  a  tumultuous  attack.     Stephen, 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  sees   a  vision  (55),  as    is 
recorded  of  many  martyrs.     He  sees  the  glory  of  God 
(cf.  2)  and  Jesus  standing  (?  to  receive  His   servant ; 
generally  sitting,  Mk.   1462,  Mt.  2664,  Lk.   2269,    Mk. 
16io).     At  this  their   anger  broke  out,  and  they  are 
hurried  into  a  violent  and  illegal  action.     The  punish 
ment  inflicted  is  that  for  blasphemy ;  in  decreeing  it 
they  forget  all  forms  of  law,  but  in  the  execution  of  it 
they  observe  the  precept  of  Lev.  24i4,  and  hurry  the 
condemned  person  outside  the  town.    Saul  is  introduced 
(58)  as  sharing  the  responsibility  of  the  act.     In  759-81, 
the  story  is  narrated  over  again  for  the  sake   of   tho 
words    of   the   martyr  (cf.  Lk.  2834,46),  and   another 
account  of  his  death  is  given,  ending  with  the  state 
ment  of  Saul's  complicity. 

54.  gnashed:  Ps.  35i6,  112io — 56.  Son  of  man: 
i.e.  Jesus  as  judge  (Mk.  1462). 

VIII.  1&-4.  Persecution  and  Dispersion. — There  has 
been  no  great  persecution  of  the  believers  as  yet.     A 
night's  imprisonment  and  beating  was  all  they  had  to 
suffer.     Now  we  are  told  that  on  the  day  of  Stephen's 


death,  a  great  persecution  arose  against  tho  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  as  if  the  passion  that  brought  about  tho 
death  of  Stephen  had  sought  further  satisfaction. 
Such  a  persecution  would  be  aimed  specially  at  tho 
Hellenistic  side  of  tho  Church,  not  at  those  who  went 
to  the  Temple  and  upheld  the  customs.  Tho  Jewish 
side  of  tho  Church  suffered  loss  ;  the  apostles  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  where  we  find  them  seated  and  recognised 
as  the  central  authority  (814,  926f.,  111,27-30,  15if.), 
and  retaining  with  them  many  members  who  did  not 
feel  the  persecution  to  bo  aimed  at  them.  Tho  all  of  i 
must  be  understood  with  this  qualification  ;  see  Well- 
hausen,  Noten  zur  Ajiosielgeschichte,  pp.  Off.  Eusebius 
(H.E.  V.  xviii.  14)  tolls  us  of  a  tradition  that  Christ 
had  enjoined  on  the  apostles  not  to  depart  from  Jeru 
salem  for  twelve  years  (14*),  and  the  injunction  (Mt. 
lOsf.)  would  act  in  tho  same  way.  The  scattered 
members  are  found  in  the  regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  i  and  2  ;  i  reporting 
the  flight  of  all  the  believers  but  the  apostles,  so  that 
no  one  else  was  left  to  bury  Stephen  ;  and  they  evi 
dently  are  not  meant,  i  is  continued  at  4  ;  3  is  also 
detached.  Was  the  persecution  Saul  undoubtedly 
carried  on  (Gal.  113)  directed  against  Jewish  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  or  against  those  of  Stephen's  way  of 
thinking  in  the  provinces  (9i*)  1  The  persecution  by 
Saul  is  said  to  have  been  severe,  embracing  domestic 
inquisition,  and  summary  imprisonment.  The  same 
statement  as  to  the  scattering  of  the  believers  at  the 
death  of  Stephen  is  found  in  11 19,  where  the  story  of 
these  missionaries  is  taken  up  again.  An  example  of 
their  activity  is  given  here  in  tho  mission  of  Philip  to 
Samaria. 

VIII.  5-8.  Philip  at  Samaria.— Philip's  activity  is 
given  here  beside  that  of  Stephen.  He  belongs  to  the 
Seven,  not  to  the  Twelve,  who  remain  at  Jerusalem 
except  when  specially  called  elsewhere  (61-6*).  More 
is  heard  of  him  in  21s.  Samaria  presented  a  very  open 
field  for  every  kind  of  doctrine,  lying  as  it  did  on  two 
great  trade  routes,  and  visited  by  people  from  all 
countries.  The  Sa  maritans  had  an  attenuated  Judaism, 
receiving  the  books  of  Moses  only,  and  carrying  on  a 
worship  like  that  of  Jerusalem  (p.  79).  What  Philip 
preached  there  is  said  to  have  been  Christ,  the  fact  that 
Messiah  had  appeared,  an  announcement  tho  Samari 
tans,  like  the  Jews,  readily  understood.  The  populace 
accepted  it ;  both  what  they  heard  from  Philip  and 
what  they  saw  him  do  helped  to  that  result.  The 
scenes  which  took  place  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  in 
the  ministry  of  Christ  were  repeated  at  Samaria ;  and 
great  joy  prevailed. 

VIII.  9-13.  Simon  Magus.— This  man  had  been  for 
some  time  at  Samaria.  This  is  the  only  account  of 
him  in  NT  ;  but  in  the  early  Fathers  and  in  Christian 
legend  he  occupies  much  space,  and  ho  has  been  the 
occasion  during  the  last  century  of  voluminous  contro 
versy  ;  see  Baur,  Church  History,  i.  91-98,  Schmiedel 
in  EBi.,  Headlam  in  HDB.  Justin  Martyr,  who 
was  a  native  of  Samaria,  tells  us  that  he  was  bom 
at  Gitta,  throe  miles  W.  of  Samaria,  and  that  evil 
spirits  acted  in  him  and  enabled  him  to  perform 
magical  works  ;  also  that  his  followers  made  great 
use  of  exorcisms,  incantations,  philtres,  etc.  More 
is  known  of  him  by  later  writers.  In  tho  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  he  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  growth 
of  legend  (ANF,  vol.  xvii.)  ;  he  had  contests  with 
Poter  in  Palestine  and  later  at  Romo  ;  he  injured 
himself  in  an  attempt  to  fly  across  the  Tiber  ;  and  he 
appears  as  a  caricature  of  Paul,  using  some  of  his 
expressions  and  imitating  some  of  his  acts.  He  was 
regarded  by  some  of  the  Fathers  as  the  source  of 
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Gnostic  heresy  ;  on  the  other  hand  his  existence  has 
been  denied.  Wo  assume  his  historical  reality,  but 
some  of  the  details  about  him  in  this  passage  are 
scarcely  transparent  to  us.  When  Philip  came,  and 
preached  about  the  Kingdom  of  God— this  was  the 
theme  on  which  Jesus  bade  His  followers  preach,  but 
wo  have  not  heard  of  it  up  to  this  point  since  13 — and 
the  name  of  Jesus  Messiah,  the  instrument  on  which 
they  relied  for  their  works  of  power,  the  Samaritans 
turned  away  from  Simon  and  accepted  baptism. 
Simon  himself  became  a  convert,  was  baptized,  and 
attached  himself  to  Philip,  wondering  at  his  signs  and 
great  acts  of  posvcr. 

VIII.  14-24.  Peter  and  Simon. — No  more  is  heard  of 
Philip  at  Samaria  ;  the  Jerusalem  apostlas  appear, 
represented  by  Pot'T  and  John,  who  have  got  over 
the  prohibition  of  Mt.  11)5.  The  baptism  of  Philip 
appeai-s  to  he  regarded  as  imperfect ;  the  apostles 
only  can  impart  the  full  rite  ;  the  privilege  of  a  Church 
order  is  upheld  against  outbursts  of  the  Spirit  which 
have  not  the  official  seal.  The  connexion  of  the  im 
position  of  hands  and  baptism  occurs  only  here  and 
196.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Didnche,  but  in  Hob.  62 
we  have  it,  and  in  Tertullian,  DC  Bujit.  8.  It  may  bo 
doubted  if  the  occurrence  here  reported  can  be 'his 
torical  ;  Simon  wes  that  the  (Holy)  Spirit  is  given 
through  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands.  I  low 
-Joes  he  see  this  ?  1046  explains  ;  also  196  ;  speaking 
with  tongues  seems  to  have  been  a  normal  incident  of 
baptism.  Simon  is  much  interested,  and  wishes  that 
he  too  had  the  power  to  put  such  activities  in  motion  ; 
ho  offers  money  to  have  the  power  conferred  on  him 
also.1  Power  is,  in  the  religious  language  of  the 
period  of  Acts,  any  magic  power  (Reitzonstein,  Die 
HellenistiscJien  Mysterienreligionen,  p.  183);  in  Ac. 
power  is  connected  with  the  office  to  which  God  has 
entrusted  it.  What  Simon  proposes  is  out  of  the  ques 
tion  ;  gifts  of  God  cannot  bo  bought  or  sold.  The 
money  offered  for  such  a  purpose  is  cursed,  and  he 
who  offers  it.  "  No  part  nor  lot  '"  (Dr.  12i2,  1427,  of 
the  Levites).  Simon  can  have  no  part  to  play  in  the 
Gospel,  from  the  sentiment  of  which  he  is  far  removed, 
the  God  of  which  he  is  not  willing  to  glorify  (Ps.  7837). 
A  change  of  mind  is  what  he  needs  ;  he  must  pray  to 
bo  forgiven  for  the  view  which  prompted  his  request. 
He  is  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  (I)t.  1*9 18)  and  bond  of 
iniquity  (Is.  586).  Peter  upholds  the  milder  view  that 
there  may  be  repentance  and  forgiveness  after  bap 
tism  ;  r/.  Heb.  64-6.  Simon  addresses  himself  to 
penitence.  The  words  added  at  the  end  of  24  in 
Cod.  D,  "  and  he  wept  much  and  ceased  not,"  makes 
this  more  evident.  The  story  of  Simon  Magus  is  not 
concluded. 

25.  Return  of  Peter  and  John  to  Jerusalem. — The 
Church  founded  by  Philip  at  Samaria  ia  further 
strengthened  by  the  apostles,  who  also  preached  in 
many  villages  of  the  Samaritans,  whether  before  they 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  or  afterwards  is  scarcely  clear. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Philip  is  to  be  understood  as 
returning  with  them. 

VIII.  26-^0.  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch.— 
Philip  appears  again  ;  wo  are  not  told  where,  but  the 
instruction  given  him  by  the  angel  shows  that  he  was 
not  at  Jerusalem  ;  he  is  to  go  southward  (mg.  "  at 
noon  "  ;  not  suitable  for  a  long  journey)  to  the 
Jerusalem-Gaza  road.  That  the  road  was  forsaken 
was  in  its  favour  in  this  instance.  Arrived  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads,  from  Tyre  and  from  Joru- 

1  Hence  "  simony."  the  ecclesiastical  offence  of  using  money  or 
promising  a  consideration  in  exchange  for  a  spiritual  office  or 
privilege. 


salem,  Philip  sees  a  chariot ;  it  contains  an  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  the  treasurer  at  an  African  court  under 
Candace  (a  dynastic  title  rather  than  a  name).  He  ia 
returning  home  from  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  gone  to 
worship  ;  whether  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  proselyte  we  are 
not  told.  An  angel  suggested  Philip's  journey  ;  the 
Spirit  now  bids  him  approach  the  chariot.  He  hears 
the  eunuch  reading  aloud  from  Isaiah  words  which 
have  recently  received  a  new  interpretation  among 
followers  of  Jesus.  The  eunuch  is  a  modest  man  ;  he 
cannot  understand  without  guidance  what  he  is  read 
ing,  and  he  invites  Philip  to  sit  beside  him.  In  the 
Church  the  passage,  hero  quoted  from  the  LXX,  had 
been  applied  to  Jesus  (813,  "his  Servant";  3i8, 
Lk.  2425-27).  The  doctrine  of  atonement  through 
Christ  was  absent  from  the  preaching  of  Peter,  but 
1  Cor.  153  shows  that  a  beginning  was  early  made 
with  it,  no  doubt  connected  with  Is.  53.  The  eunuch's 
question  (34)  was  a  natural  one;  it  is  still  asked,  and 
answered  in  various  ways,  Philip  makes  the  passage 
his  text  for  a  sermon  about  Jesus,  which  proves  con 
vincing  ;  and  the  baptism  follows.  Philip  is  carried 
northward  and  found  at  A/.otus,  i.e.  Ashdod  ( p.  28).  He 
continues  his  missionary  activity  in  the  west  of  Pales 
tine,  and  his  journey  ends  at  Crcsarea  (p.  28),  whore  it 
may  have  begun.  Csesarea  was  a  new  town  built  by 
ilcrod  and  supplied  with  a  good  harbour.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  procurator,  and  the  most  im 
portant,  toM  n  of  Palestine. 

37.  Only  mg.  gives  this  verse,  in  which  Philip  asks 
for  a  confession  of  faith  before  baptizing,  and  a  very 
short  one  is  made.  Thi  •;  verso  \v«s  known  to  Ircnajua 
and  Cyprian,  but  the  MSS  are  against  it,  and  it  could 
easily  be  inserted,  while  it  would  not  readily  be  re 
moved,  once  the ic. 

IX.  1-25.  Paul's  Conversion.— This  belongs  geo 
graphically  to  the  field  of  the  Hellenist  mission,  which 
\vas  announced  in  84,  and  occupied  that  whole  chapter. 
We  heard  of  that  mission  at  Samaria  and  Ca;sarea,  now 
we  hear  of  people  at  Damascus  who  belong  to  "  the 
Way.'"  Saul's  persecuting  zeal  (83)  was  not  aimed 
at  the  apostles,  but  sought  to  protect  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  Dispersion  from  the  poison  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  High  Priest 
for  letters  to  the  synagogues  accrediting  him  as  a 
special  inquisitor.  The  High  Priest  had  no  authority 
over  the  synagogues  of  foreign  towns,  and  under  the 
Roman  procurators  the  powers  of  the  Sanhedrin  were 
also  much  restricted  (Seliiirer,  II.  i.  185)  ;  the  Roman 
Government  would  ha\e  defended  a  believer  who 
appealed  to  it  from  the  designs  here  imputed  to  Paul, 
and  wo  do  not  hear  of  any  actual  cases.  Wo  have  his 
own  statement  (Gal.  113)  that  he  did  lay  waste  the 
Church,  but  any  punishment  ho  brought  about  must 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  local  synagogues.  The 
conversion  is  narrated  thrice  in  Ac.  (9,  22,  26)  with 
agreement  in  the  main  but  differences  in  details.  With 
these  accounts  of  the  outward  occurrence,  we  can 
compare  Paul's  account  of  it  as  an  inner  event  in  his 
life  (Gal.  lisf.,  2  Cor.  4sf.,  Phil.  37-10).  Our  accounts 
agree  that  it  took  place  near  Damascus,  that  the  first 
act  was  the  shining  of  a  bright  light,  and  as  to  the 
words  addressed  to  him. 

3.  It  is  only  a  light  that  he  sees,  not  a  form ;  so  in 
all  three  accounts  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  44. — 4.  fell  upon  the  earth : 
so  Daniel  (817),  and  Ezekiel  (128) ;  the  voice  uses  the 
Heb.  and  Aram,  name  of  Saul ;  in  ch.  26  it  is  said  to  have 
spoken  Hebrew.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  from  this 
passage  that  Paul  recognised  the  Lord  and  must  have 
seen  him  before  (2  Cor.  5i6*);  he  has  to  ask  who  is 
speaking  to  him. — 6.  Paul  is  not  addressed  as  a  blind 
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man. — 7.  The  companions  arc  now  spoken  of  ;  they 
are  speechless,  unable  to  understand  what  has  hap 
pened,  since  they  hoard  the  voice  but  saw  not  the 
speaker.  In  ch.  26  they  saw  the  light  but  heard  not  the 
voice. — 8.  Two  Latin  MSS  read,  "  And  lie  said  to 
them,  Lift  mo  up  from  the  ground  ;  and  Saul  arose 
from  the  ground,"  etc.  In  the  text  he  raises  himself, 
but-  on  opening  his  eyes  socs  nothing. — 9.  Does  the 
fasting  proceed  from  his  mood  or  is  it  a  preparation 
for  baptism  such  as  is  prescribed  in  Didache,  vii.  4, 
"  Toll  the  person  to  bo  baptized  to  fast  one  or  two 
days  "  ?  Baptism  is  called  in  early  Church  writers 
"  enlightenment,"  and  the  blindness  keeps  Saul  in  a 
state  for  it. — 10.  A  vision  is  often  the  means  of  intro 
ducing  a  now  action  or  development  (noo  Gal.  Ii6, 
Ac.  10s,  115,  169,  27-3).  It  is  the  Lord,  i.e.  Jesus, 
who  speaks  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  speaks  (13,  15). 
Ananias  is  to  go  to  Straight  Street,  which  still  exists  in 
Damascus  (Darb-al-Mostakim),  though  not  in  the  old 
splendour,  and  to  ask  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  Saul 
of  Tarsus. — 12  is  omitted,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
passage,  in  a  Latin  MS.  In  this  vision  Ananias  is  told 
of  a  vision  which  Saul  had,  and  his  answer  of  13!  is 
rendered  obscure. — 13.  thy  saints:  the  believers  at 
Jerusalem  are  "  saints  "  ;  those  elsewhere  are  "  those 
who  call  on  thy  name."  Ananias  knows  (how  ?)  that 
Saul  is  accredited  by  the  High  Priest  to  Damascus  to 
put  the  brethren  in  bonds  ;  that  is  the  story  of  Ac. 
on  the  subject,  as  to  which  there  is,  as  we  saw,  grave 
doubt.  The  answer  contains  a  view  of  Paul's  mission 
somewhat  different  from  his  own.  He  is  a  "  vessel  of 
election  "  (cf.  "  vessel  of  wrath,"  Rom.  922),  a 
vessel  chosen  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  before  Gentiles 
and  kings  and  the  children  of  Israel.  Paul  regarded 
himself  as  chosen  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Gentiles 
(Gal.  Ii6,  Rom.  15),  and  confesses  himself  debtor  to 
all  classes  of  men  among  them,  but  not  to  the  Jews 
(Rom.  114,  but  cf.  I  Cor.  920),  though  he  did  address 
them  as  occasion  offered. — 16.  His  destined  career  is 
said  to  be  one  of  suffering,  yet  it  was  also  one  of  great 
and  fruitful  activity  (Rom.  15i8-2i). — 17.  laying  his 
hands  on  him:  cf.  12.  Jesus  in  Mk.  141  heals  the 
leper  by  a  touch  (cf.  Mk.  623,  732,  825). — the  Lord,  in 
this  chapter,  is  the  ordinary  title  for  Jesus  ;  in  the 
earlier  chapters  He  has  others  ;  Saul  is  to  know  that 
this  is  His  title  (cf.  10).  Ananias  is  sent  not  only  to 
give  Saul  his  sight,  but  to  see  that  he  is  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  all  the  believers  were  at  their 
baptism. — 18.  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales:  a 
medical  man  would  express  himself  thus  (Hoba  't,  p.  81) 
but  so  might  another  ;  and  the  physical  blindness  is 
symbolic  of  Paul's  spiritual  blindness  when  he  entered 
the  Church  and  was  "  enlightened  "  in  baptism. — 19f. 
It  is  hypercritical  to  compare  the  statement  that  on  his 
recovery  he  was  certain  days  with  the  disciples  at 
Damascus,  with  his  own  assurance  in  Gal.  Ii6.  But 
could  ho  say  that  straightway  he  "  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood  "  if,  as  is  here  said,  he  was  engaged  in 
preaching  in  the  synagogues  in  Damascus?  That 
preaching  might,  no  doubt,  bo  uncontroversial,  but 
what  became  of  the  High  Priest's  letters  ?  [Gal.  Ii66 
seems  to  mean  "  I  did  not  consult  any  of  my  fellow- 
Christians  as  to  the  significance  of  the  Gospel."  This 
does  not  exclude  preaching  in  the  synagogues  to  un 
converted  Jews.  It  frequently  happens  after  a  catas 
trophic  conversion  that  one  of  the  first  things  the 
new  convert  does  is  to  start  preaching  to  his  old 
associates.  Paul  may  conceivably  have  delivered  the 
High  Priest's  letters,  but  this  is  very  unlikely  ;  they 
were  not  letters  which  it  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  trust  to  withhold,  but  letters  of  authorisation  for  a 


commission  he  could  no  longer  fulfil. — A.  S.  P.]  It 
seems  unlikely  that  he  preached  to  the  Jews  what  he 
is  said  to  have  done,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 
That  insight  made  him  the  missionary  to  the  Gentiles, 
but  could  it  bo  developed  so  early  ?  [If,  as  is  not  im 
probable,  Gal.  Ii6«,  "  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,"  expresses 
what  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  realised  Jesus 
to  be,  then  Ac.  may  be  quite  right  in  representing  Paul 
as  using  the  designation  ''Son  of  God,  '  all  the  more 
as  it  never  represents  his  predecessors  as  using  it. 
— A.  S-  P.]  Only  hero  does  Ac.  represent  him  as 
preaching  it  (see  Introduction  to  Monzies"  Com 
mentary  on  2  Cor.).  In  22  his  theme  at  this  time 
is  said  to  have  been  that  Jesus  was  Messiah,  much 
more  likely  for  a  beginner.  —21.  Everyone  is  acquainted 
With  tho  story,  already  known  to  Ananias  before  he 
was  sent  to  Saul  (13!),  and  is  naturally  surprised  at 
his  conduct. — 22.  His  increase  in  strength  is  not 
merely  physical  as  in  19 ;  some  MSS  add  "  in  the 
message,"  i.e.  his  confidence  increased.  He  goes  on 
with  his  demonstration  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  is 
Messiah. — 23.  A  plot  of  the  Jews  brings  his  activity 
at  Damascus  to  a  sudden  conclusion.  In  2  Cor.  11 32! 
Paul  tells  us  how  he  left  Damascus,  and  the  only  im 
portant  difference  between  tho  two  accounts  is  that  ho 
represents  the  attempt  on  him  as  proceeding  from  the 
ethnarch  of  Aretas  (p.  655)  tho  king,  while  here  it  is 
due  to  the  Jews  in  the  city  (pp.  768f.).- — his  disciples: 
better  "the  disciples"  (AV),  since  no  collection  of 
disciples  by  him  has  been  reported.  Both  readings  are- 
well  supported. — basket :  a  different  word  from  that  in 
2  Cor.  1133. 

IX.  26-30.  Paul  at  Jerusalem. — This  visit  is  under 
stood  to  have  taken  place  very  shortly  after  Saul's 
conversion  ;  the  brethren  there  have  not  heard  of  his 
conversion,  nor  of  his  preaching  in  Damascus.  Barna 
bas  has  to  tell  them  of  it.  He  associates  freely  with 
them,  and  preaches  freely  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ("in  the 
name  of  the  Lord") ;  he  also  took  the  step,  repeated 
again  and  again,  of  discussing,  like  Stephen  (69),  with 
Hellenists  (mg.)  instead  of  addressing  himself,  as  the 
apostles  did,  to  the  Jews.  They,  far  from  being  con 
ciliated,  lay  their  plans  for  his  destruction,  and  the 
brethren  rescue  him  as  had  been  done  at  Damascus  ; 
he  is  sent  to  Tarsus,  his  native  city. 

The  account  in  Gal.  1*  is  very  different.  After  his 
conversion  ho  held  no  converse  with  men  but  went  to 
Arabia.  From  there  he  returned  to  Damascus,  and 
after  three  years  he  went,  for  tho  first  time  after  tho 
conversion,  to  Jerusalem,  a  visit  which  lasted  a  fort 
night  and  made  him  acquainted  with  Peter  and  James, 
tho  Lord's  brother,  only;  then  he  went  on  to  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  The  places  are  the  same,  but  the  times 
are  completely  altered,  and  the  motive  of  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem  is  omitted  ;  it  is  not  till  ho  has  gone  to 
Tarsus  that  the  churches  of  Judaea,  personally  un 
acquainted  with  him,  realise  the  fact  of  his'  con 
version  and  of  his  being  now  a  Christian  missionary 
(p.  858). 

IX.  31  is  an  editorial  note  between  the  story  of 
Paul  and  the  set  of  stories  about  Peter,  now  to  follow. 
There  is  much  early  evidence  for  the  reading  of  the 
AV,  "tho  churches,"  instead  of  "the  church."  The 
same  remark  occurs  at  165  in  that  form. 

IX.  32-XI.  18.  A  Collection  of  Peter  Stories.— Lydda 
and  Joppa  (p.  28)  belonged  at  this  time  to  Judsea,  and 
had  a  predominantly  Jewish  population,  and  Peter's 
activity  is  of  a  peaceful,  quiet  nature.  Peter,  who 
appears  hero  alone,  is  carrying  on  a  mission  outside 
Jerusalem,  to  which,  however,  he  always  returns  as  he 
did  in  825  (see  also  12s).  The  first  two  stories  are  ot 
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the  same  typo  as  those  in  the  Gospels  ;   the  third  is  in 
broader  stylo,  and  gives  rise  to  moro  questions. 

32-35.  ffineas. — His  name  shows  him  to  have  boon 
probably  a  Hellenist.  This  story  is  modelled  on  that 
of  the  paralytic  in  Mk.  2 1-12.  Many  of  the  words  are 
the  same ;  the  case  is  similar,  and  only  the  command 
to  the  patient  is  different.  He  is  told  that  Jesus  is 
curing  him,  and  that  he  is  to  rise  and  manage  his  bed 
himself,  which  others  had  hitherto  done  for  him.  Tho 
use  of  "  the  Name  ''  (:>(,*)  is  effective  ;  and  the  result  i;j 
seen  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lydda  and  in  the  plain 
of  Sharon  ;  a  general  conversion  to  the  Lord  follows. 

36-43.  Dorcas. — This  story  is  like  that  of  the  raising 
of  Jairus'  daughter  (ilk.  022-24,  35-43,  Lk.  841!., 49-56). 
Tabitha  (in  Gr.  Dorcas,  Eng.  Gazelle  ;  though  the  Gr. 
equivalent  for  the  name  is  given,  the  woman  was  called 
Tabitha  by  Peter  (40)  and  was  a  disciple) ;  the  nature  of 
some  of  her  good  deeds  and  alms  appears  in  the  sequel. 
Her  burial  does  not  follow  hard  on  her  death  as  with 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  (06,10).  Tho  object  of  the 
urgent  message  (38)  is  not  stated  ;  contrast  Mk.  023. 
As  in  Jairus'  house  a  great  mourning  is  going  on  in 
the  upper  room  where  the  body  lay.  Tho  widows  are 
hero  carrying  out  the  rites  ;  or  was  it  their  connexion 
with  Dorcas  that  brought  them  ?  Tho  widows  of  61 
have  no  connexion  with  this  scene  ;  the  Church  order 
of  widows  (1  Tim.  5gf.)  may  already  have  been  pr- •••.;•!  it. 
in  germ.  They  are  wearing  clothes  that  Dorcas  had 
given  them  ;  this  is  moro  likely  than  that  the  garments 
were  hanging  or  lying  about  the  room  ;  they  pointed 
to  them  and  said,  "  She  made  us  this  garment ;  sho 
abounded  in  such  kind  deeds.''  Peter  puts  them  all 
out  (c/.  Mk.  £40)  and  addresses  the  motionless  figure 
in  words  strangely  similar  to  thoso  of  his  Master,  re 
ported  in  Mk.  not  in  Lk.  Ho  must  have  used  the  Name 
(1*38, 36*)  also  ;  his  words  are  not  given  fully,  and  would 
resemble  thoso  of  Jesus  less  closely  than  now  appears. 
Peter  gives  the  patient  his  hand  after  sho  has  sat  up 
of  herself.  The  widows  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
saints  to  whom  the  revived  person  is  presented.  Con 
versions  naturally  follow.  "  Simon  the  tanner  "  (43) 
is  a  person  known  to  the  church. 

X.  The  Conversion  of  Cornelius. — This  incident  is 
parallel  to  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  by  Philip  ; 
both  show  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the 
Jews,  and  prepare  for  the  story  of  the  Paulino  mission. 
On  the  opening  vision  cf.  826,  IGg,  Gal.  22.  See  also 
p.  767. 

1.  The  Italian  Band  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
points  are  stated  by  Schmiedol  (EBi.  908).  Mommsen 
considers  that  the  Italian  band  cannot  be  identified. 
Cornelius  is  introduced  as  a  Gentile  adherent  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  "  Devout "  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
Jewish  sense  ;  "  fearing  the  Lord,"  he  reverenced  the 
God  of  Judaism  by  attending  the  synagogue.  Ps.  115 
9-13  gives  the  thieefold  division  of  the  congi'egation 
of  the  Temple  ;  priests,  Jewish  members,  Godfearers  ; 
in  the  synagogue  the  priests  were  wanting. — 3.  in  u 
Vision  and  openly  contradict  each  other. — 4.  Cf.  Ecclus. 
357. — memorial  before  God :  used  of  a  particular  sacri 
fice  (Lev.  22,9). — 5.  The  distance  is  thirty  miles. — 
7.  devout  soldier:  cf.  Mt.  89  and  the  whole  account 
of  the  two  centurions. — 9.  the  housetop  to  pray : 
cf.  2  K.  23i2,  Jer.  19i3,  Dan.  Gio. — sixth  hour:  an 
hour  of  prayer  (cf.  2is).  No  food  was  ordinarily  eaten 
by  the  Jews  before  midday. — 10.  Peter  is  in  a  house 
where  there  are  people  to  prepare  his  meal. — a  trance : 
cf.  Gen.  15i2,  2  Cor.  122.— 11.  The  oldest  Fathers 
and  VSS  differ  much  as  to  what  Peter  saw  coming  down 
to  him.  According  to  the  Perpignan  Latin  it  was  a 
great  box  suspended  from  heaven  at  the  corners. — 


12.  beasts:  as  in  Gen.  124;  on  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  see  Lev.  11.  Tho  coney,  the  pig,  and  the  hare 
were  forbidden  to  the  Jew  for  food,  with  many  inhabi 
tants  of  the  water  and  of  the  air.  This  made  the  Jews 
peculiar  in  the  ancient  world;  with  what  tenacity 
they  stuck  to  the  dietary  rules  the  example  of  Daniel 
tells  us  (Dan.  I8ff.),  and  many  others  are  known,  e.g. 
1  Mae.  I62f.,  Tob.  Iio-i2,  Judith  12if.,  Ad.  Est.  14i7. 
— 13.  Tho  voice  tolis  Peter  that  the  food  rules  he 
has  observed  are  to  be  east  aside,  that  ho  may  eat 
what  Gentiles  eat  and  join  them  at  their  meals/  His 
objection  is  put  aside  as  not  according  to  God's  will  ; 
the  distinctions  ho  wishes  to  keep  up  about  clean  and 
unclean  foods  are  not  from  God  but  upheld  by  men 
against  God.  The  threefold  repetition  removes  all 
doubt  as  to  tho  lesson  ;  the  vessel  is  withdrawn,  the 
lesson  is  taught.— 17.  before  the  gate:  the  house  has 
a  gateway  leading  into  the  inner  court,  from  which 
the  rooms  were  entered. — 19.  Peter  on  the  roof  would 
hear  their  voices  calling  for  him.  He  did  not  need  the 
Spirit  to  tell  him  their  errand,  only  to  help  him  to 
make  the  decision. — 20.  nothing  doubting:  cf.  Jas.  16. 
— 23.  brethren  from  Joppa:  an  apostle  has  a  retinue, 
and  this  is  an  important  occasion. — 24.  Cornelius  has 
allowed  two  days  for  the  journey  each  way,  and  has 
made  preparations  to  receive  Peter  with  dignity. — 
!.'5.  D  and  other  MSS  add  further  touches:  "when 
Peter  approached  Cajsarea,  one  of  tho  servants  ran 
i  -lure  and  announced  his  arrival,  and  Cornelius  rushed 
(..it,"  etc.  That  a  Roman  officer  could  act  as  the 
toxt  says  is  sufficiently  surprising.  The  centurion  of 
Lk.  76  is  evidently  influencing  his  confrere. — 26.  Cf. 
14i5,  Rev.  19io. — 28.  Peter  finds  himself  in  a  new 
situation,  in  a  Gentile  house,  expected  to  address  a 
company  of  Gentiles  ;  and  he  acknowledges  what  all 
present  must  have  known,  that  lie  is  breaking  through 
a  custom  of  his  race  (Philip  had  not  gone  so  far)  ;  he 
appeals  to  his  vision  for  justification,  and  asks  why 
he  was  sent  for  ;  Cornelius  repeats  the  substance  of 
3-8,  and  invites  Peter  to  speak. 

34-43.  Peter's  Speech. — 34<f.  declares  that  Peter 
regards  the  persons  before  him,  though  not  Jews,  as 
fit  to  enter  the  Church  and  share  in  the  promises.  The 
word  for  "  respecter  of  persons  "  is  a  new  one  ;  for  tho 
notion,  see  Lk.  202i,  Rom.  2n,  Gal.  26,  Jas.  2i.  God 
does  not  judge  of  men  by  their  outward  appearance 
(1  S.  167),  and  their  nationality  belongs  to  the  outward 
part  of  them  which  God  disregards.  It  is  implied  that 
those  before  Peter  belong  to  a  nation  which  ordinary 
Jewish  sentiment  regards  as  not  acceptable  to  God  : 
but  he  has  learned  differently,  and  agrees  with  Paul 
(Rom.  2)  that  it  is  doing  righteousness  that  counts 
with  God  and  not  circumcision. — 36f.  The  sentence  is 
difficult  as  it  stands.  It  is  necessary  to  take  the 
"  word  "  in  36  and  the  "  saying  "  or  rather  the  matter 
or  event  in  37  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  both 
governed  by  the  verb  you  know.  It  was  to  the  children 
of  Israel  that  tho  word  was  sent  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
hearers  know  what  it  was  ;  then  follows  a  description 
of  Christ's  ministry.  It  began  after  John's  baptism 
(122),  its  scene  was  Galilee  and  Judaea,  where  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  anointed  by  God  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  power,  fulfilled  His  wonderful  career.  All 
this  the  hearers  know  ;  of  all  this  Peter  and  his  fellows 
are  witnesses.  The  crucifixion  is  mentioned  without 
any  doctrine  being  based  on  it,  as  in  223,  815,  etc. 
The  resurrection  on  tho  third  day  followed  and  re 
dressed  it,  vouched  for  by  the  intercourse  with  Jesus 
of  the  chosen  witnesses  (1 22).  The  speech  ends  (42!) 
with  a  statement  of  what  the  Saviour  ordered  His 
apostles  to  preach  (Is) ;  it  resembles  the  creed  of 
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1  Tim.  3i6  and  1  P.  45.  They  are  to  preach  Him 
as  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Tho  passages 
thought  of,  where  all  the  prophets  witness  to  Him, 
will  be  specially  those  which  speak  of  forgiveness  of 
r-ins,  of  the  gathering  of  the  flock  to  their  own  pasture, 
of  restoration  and  redemption. 

44-48,  Result  of  the  Sermon. — Tho  Holy  Spirit 
comes  as  a  rule  at  baptism,  but  here,  before  anything 
is  said  about  baptism,  Peter's  speech  is  interrupted  by 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  Those  who  had  come  with 
Peter  from  Joppa  knew  at  once  what  had  happened 
when  they  heard  the  Gentile  hearers  break  out  into 
speaking  with  tongues  and  praising  God.  They  were 
s::rprised  that  this  should  happen  to  Gentiles  ;  Jews 
alone  till  now  had  had  these  visitations.  Peter's  reply 
to  their  exclamations  was  that  one  part  of  baptism 
had  already  taken  place  with  these  people,  so  that 
God  Himself  had  solved  the  question  of  their  reception 
into  the  Church.  Could  anyone  refuse  them  the  other 
part  of  baptism,  the  water  ?  'They  are  at  once  baptized ; 
the  Church  is  opened  by  Peter's  "means  to  the  Gentiles. 

XI.  1-13.  Peter  Defends  his  Action  at  Jerusalem. — 
As  Philip's  action  at  Samaria  (814),  so  here  Peter's 
doings  at  Caasarea  are  reported  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Samaritans  were,  in  many  respects,  Jews,  but  Cornelius 
and  his  friends  were  not.  Would  the  Mother  Church 
agree  to  the  offering  of  the  Gospel  to  Gentiles  ?  A 
variant  in  2  puts  quite  a  different  colour  on  the  course 
of  events.  D,  with  ancient  Syriac  and  Latin  versions, 
reads  :  "  Now  Peter  wished  for  a  considerable  time  to 
go  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  called  the  brethren  to  him 
and  confirmed  them,  speaking  at  length  and  teaching 
thorn  from  district  to  district,  and  ho  met  them  and 
announced  to  them  the  grace  of  God  (cf.  23)  and  the 
brethren  of  the  circumcision  disputed  with  him,  etc." 
According  to  this  text  Peter  had  given  up  living  at 
Jerusalem,  but  conceived  a  desire  to  go  there  ;  he 
did  what  ho  could  for  the  now  churches  before  be 
left  them,  and  when  he  met  certain  people  on  his  way 
told  them  how  matters  stood  in  the  province.  The 
place  of  the  following  discussion  is  changed  to  one  not 
named,  where  the  meeting  took  place  ;  and  it  is  made 
plain  that  those  who  disputed  with  Peter  were  not 
people  outside  but  Christians  of  the  Jewish  sort.  EV 
really  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was  intolerable 
to  the  Jews  in  the  Church  that  the  chief  of  the  apostles 
should  treat  the  Jewish  position  of  separateness  so 
lightly,  that  he  should  enter  the  houses  of  Gentiles 
and  share  their  food  ( 1028).  Peter  tells  the  story  of  his 
vision. 

15.  as   on   us   at   the   beginning    (i.e.   2iff.):    in 

Cornelius  there  is  a  new  beginning  of  the  Gospel. 

16.  the  word  of  the  Lord :  contrasting  the  baptism  of 

John  with  the  Christian  rite,  is  quoted  (Is*). 18.  For 

repentance  as  a  Divine  gift  cf.  031. 

XI.  19-23.  Another  Account  of  the  Early  Gentile 
Mission.  Anfioch.— This  connects  with  82.  It  was 
the  Hellenists  at  Jerusalem,  whose  mouthpiece  Stephen 
was,  who  were  driven  away  at  his  death.  There,  they 
wero  scattered  over  Judaea  and  Samaria  ;  here,  they 
go  further,  to  Cyprus  and  Antioch,  but  preach  to  Jews 
only.  Some  of  them,  however,  men  of  Cyprus  as 
Barnabas  was,  and  of  Cyrene  in  N.  Africa  (cf.  "  Lucius 
of  Cyreno,"  13i)  took  the  further  step,  when  they 
came  to  Antioch,  of  addressing  the  Greeks,  not  the 
Hellenists  as  in  AV  (Grecians,  c/.  RVm  "  Grecian 
Jews  ),  which  would  mean  the  Greek-speaking  Jews, 
the  Greeks  who  were  not  Jews  (p.  768).  To  thorn 
they  preached  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  title  ;'  Lord  "  is 
used  here  with  accuracy.  It  is  not  much  used  in  Ac 
where  the  history  is  on  Jewish  ground  ;  other  titles 


were  there  thought  of  for  Jesus ;  "  Christ,''  the 
"  Servant,"  and  once  the  "  Son  of  God."  The  title 
which  offered  itself  most  readily  for  Him  in  Gentile 
lands  was  "  Lord."  The  Roman  emperor  is  Lord,  as 
Oriental  monarchs  had  been,  and  no  title  expressed 
more  readily  the  entire  devotion  that  was  due  to  Jesus. 
(See  RTP,  x.  313;  Morgan,  Rdigion  and  Theology  of 
Paul,  pp.  46ff.) 

Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  the  third  city  of 
the  empire,  a  centre  of  art  and  science,  and  had  a 
large  Jewish  population.  Now  it  becomes  the  capital 
of  Gentile  Christianity. 

21.  The  growth  of  the  Church  is  noted  as  elsewhere 
(5i4,  86,12) ;  here  it  means  not  only  that  the  number 
grew  larger  but  that  converts  of  a  new  order  were 
added. — 22.  Tho  Mother  Church  hears  of  the  new  step, 
(814,  Hi)  and  sends  an  envoy  to  the  spot.  Barnabaa 
is  chosen  for  this  ;  a  Cyprian',  he  was  interested  in  the 
doings  of  Cyprians  (20)  and  ho  stood  well  at  Jerusalem  ; 
the  apostles  had  given  him  his  new  name  (436).  Ho 
saw  nothing  to  disapprove  of;  his  counsel  to  all, 
Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians  alike,  was 
that  they  should  uphold  their  common  cause,  "  cleave 
to  the  Lord." — 24.  a  good  man:  i.e.  thorough, 
efficient ;  cf.  the  character  of  Joseph  (Lk.  23so),  and 
of  Stephen  (Ac.  (is). — much  people:  lit  a  considerable 
number  ;  they  might  be  Jews  or  Gentiles.— 25.  D  and 
other  early  authorities  read  :  "  and  hearing  that  Saul 
is  at  Tarsus  he  went  out  to  seek  for  him  ;  and  on 

meeting  him  he  urged  him  to  come  to  Antioch." 

Tarsus:  for  the  geographical  position  of  Tarsus,  its 
connexion  with  the  Interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  its 
changeful  history,  see  Ramsay,  Cities  of  St.  Paul,  also 
pp.  768,  805.  Tarsus  had  a  notable  school  of  philosophy, 
and  if  Paul  had  attended  its  lectures  ho  would  have 
heard  Stoicism  ably  set  forth..  Nor  could  ho  fail  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  orgiastic  cults  which  formed  the 
living  religion  of  Asia  Minor.  But  ho  would  devote 
himself  to  the  studies  of  his  own  race  while  he  lived 
at  home.  Cf.  Bohlig,  Die  Gcisteskullur  von  Tarsos  im 
augusteischen  Zeitalter,  1913.— 26.  At  Antioch  Barnabas 
and  Saul  went  to  the  church  meetings.  Tho  name 
"  Christian  "  may  have  come  into  use  first  at  Antioch, 
at  a  somewhat  later  time.  The  word  does  not  occur 
otherwise  in  NT  except  in  2628  and  1  P.  (4r6),  which  is 
a  post- Pauline  work.  The  followers  of  Christ  would  at 
first  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  with  whom  they 
had  so  much  in  common  ;  the  name  "  Christians  " 
would  be  applied  to  them  by  the  Gentiles  when  their 
difference  from  the  Jews  became  clearly  apparent ;  it 
is  regularly  formed  like  the  names  of  sects  or  parties, 
Herodians,  Cajsarians,  Valentinians,  etc. 

XI.  27-30.  Prophecy  of  Agabus.  Mission  to  Jeru 
salem  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  Prophets  from  Jerusalem 
(cf.  1532*). — Vague  dating,  "  in  those  days."  The  story 
fixes  its  own  date.  Agabus  appears  again  in  21 10  ;  he 
put  forward  strong  statements  dramatically.  Hero  he 
prophesies  a  world-wide  famine  ;  such  a  famine  did 
take  place  in  A.D.  46  ;  but  the  prophecy  is  uttered 
before  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  41.  A  famine 
afflicted  Judaaa  early  in  his  reign  and  suits  our  passage 
better  (p.  654).  The  prophecy  gives  rise  to  a  measure 
of  help  for  the  brethren  in  Juda>a,  which  occasions  a 
journey  to  Judaea  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  The  sum 
collected  is  sent  to  the  elders  at  Jerusalem,  a  bodv 
of  whom  we  have  not  heard  before.  This  second 
journey  of  Saul  to  Jerusalem  will  bo  the  same  as  that 
spoken  of  in  Gal.  2iff.  [This  view  is  generally  com 
bined  with  the  view  that  Ac.  15  relates  Paul's  third 
visit  (see  p.  858),  but  Dr.  Menzics  holds  with  several 
scholars  thai,  tlio  visif,  in  An  1  I  ™  ia  f.r>  v^  ,'^™^;fl,,,i 
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with  that  in  Ac.  15.  Another  view  is  that  the  two 
visits  in  Ac.  are  to  be  distinguished,  but  that  the  visit 
in  Gal.  2  is  to  be  identified  with  neither  but  with  an 
earlier  visit  unrecorded  in  Ac.  The  generally  ac 
cepted  opinion  that  the  visits  in  Ac.  llso  and  15  are 
to  be  distinguished  and  thai  the  latter  is  to  bo  identified 
with  that  in  Gal.  2  seems  preferable  to  any  of  these 
theories. — A.  >S.  P.]  It  is  from  Antioch,  and  is  made  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  ;  it  hay  reference  to  a  collection  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  The  ingredients  are  the  same, 
though  differently  placed  with  reference  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  confusion  as  to  the  famine  and  as  to  the  col 
lection  made  before  the  reason  for  it  has  taken  place, 
shakes  our  faith  in  the  historical  nature  of  this  section. 
Barnabas  and  Saul  are  mentioned  in  this  order  down 
to  15 1 2. 

27.  D  and  some  Latin  MSS  add:  "and  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  But  when  we  were  roturnin::  (or 
gathered  together)  one  of  them  called  Agabus  said  " — 
a  narrative  in  first  person  plural,  such  as  occurs  in 
apocryphal  Acts,  Gospel  of  .Peter,  and  later  in  Ac. 
(cf.  Introd.  p.  77C-). 

XII.  1-17.  Persecution  of  the  Church  by  Herod 
Agrippa.  Peter's  Escape  from  Prison.— On  Agrippa, 
see  p.  (>JO.  His  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
according  to  his  general  policy.  The  pers.-cutimis  of 
the  faithful  have  been  hitherto  from  the  Jews  acting 
through  their  local  courts  or  the  Sanhedrin.  Xow 
there  is  a  civil  ruler,  also  a  Jew,  minded  to  injure  them, 
and  persecution  becomes  more  di 

1.  about  that  time:  this  must  be' before  the  death 
of  Herod  in  ,\.u.  44;  it  must  be  after  Paul's  visit  to 
Jerusalem  in  Gal.  2i,  Ac.  1130,  for  ho  found  James 
and  Peter  and  John  there-.1  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  is  spoken  of  by  Paul  under  that  title  in 
Gal.  119,  and  it  is  natural  to  take  the  James  and  John 
mentioned  along  with  Peter  to  bo  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee.  [If  the  vi.sit  in  Gal.  2  is  the  Famine  Visit  of 
Ac.  11 30  this  is  possible,  but  no  argument  can  safely  be 
built  on  the  difference  of  designation  of  James  in  Gal. 
Ii9  and  2i.,i2.  The  other  identification  is  in  fact 
open  to  precisely  the  same  objection,  for  it  mid  it 
just  as  well  bo  argued  that  since  Luke  refers  to  -lames 
here  "as  the  brother  of  John"  ho  must  bo  different 
from  the  James  of  Ac.  15.  with  whom  the  author  of 
the  commentary  identifies  him.  If  the  visit  of  Gal. 
2  is  that  of  Ac.  15,  and  later  than  the  Famine  Visit, 
the  James  of  Gal.  2  cannot,  be  tiie  brother  of  John, 
he  must-  have  been  the  Lord's  brother.  The  readers 
of  Gal.  presumably  knew  who  was  meant  in  29,12  ; 
there  was  no  reason  to  add  any  description  to  distin 
guish  him  from  the  son  of  Zebedeo,  who  would  by  this 
time  be  dead.  The  natural  inference  from  Ac.  21 17-26 
is  that  the  James  of  21:8  is  identical  with  the  James  of 
15i3  and  presumably  with  the  James  of  12i7  (con 
fessedly  the  Lord's  brother),  who  is  thus  prominent 
at,  an  early  stage  of  the  history.  The  dynastic  principle 
which  accorded  a  special  place  to  the  relatives  of  Jesus 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  Jerusalem,  and  lasted  for  a  IOIIL' 
time.— A.  S.  P.]— to  afflict :  lit.  maltreat ;  killing  is 
meant.— 2.  It  is  likely  that  there  were  other  victims,  and 
the  conclusion  is  accepted  by  Wellhausen,  Schwartz, 
Heitmtiller,  Burkitt,  and  others  that  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee  was  one  of  them,  and  that  the  prediction  in 
Mk.  1039,  which  could  scarcely  have  stood  in  the  Gospel 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened,  was  thus  ful 
filled  2  (cf.  pp.  694, 744).— 3.  Peter,  like  his  Master,  is  riot 

1  E.  Schwartz.  Die  Chronologic  des  Pmdm,  in  the  Nachrictiten  v M 
aer  J\o».  Gfs.  tier  Wissensrfta/ten  zu  Qottingen,  1907. 

-  Wellhausen  und  Schwartz  in  the  Gottingen  Saehrichtui  iur 
Johannesiradition;  neitmiiller  in  ZNTW,  1914,  pp.  18?iS  ; 


to  be  put  to  death  during  the  festival,  but  is  arrested 
before  it. — 4.  four  quaternions,  each  taking  three 
hours  on  guard. — 6.  A  chain  connecting  him  with  each 
of  the  two  guards.  Each  touch  tells  in  the  narrative  ; 
the  king's  intention,  the  strength  of  the  guard,  Peter's 
quiet  sleep. — 7.  Literature  has  many  instances  of  such 
deliverance  of  the  faithful  from  prison  by  their  deity ; 
cf.  Ac.  5io,  16^6  (see  Wettstein  and  Preuschen). — 
8.  The^  escape  is  not  too  hurried.- — 9.  true:  better 
"  real."— 10.  The  first  and  the  second  guard,  with  the 
two  chained  to  the  prisoner,  make  up  the  quaternion 
of  this  watch.  The  prison  will  bo  in  the  Antonia  ; 
the  Roman  barrack  overlooking  the  Temple  to  which 
Paul  was  carried  (see  2224).  D  adds  to  the  detail  of 
the  place  that  alter  passing  through  the  iron  gate  to 
the  town  "they  went  down  the  seven  stops." — 11 
answers  to  9  ;  it  is  a  reality,  not  a  vision,  that  has  hap 
pened  to  him  :  ho  has  got  out  of  Herod's  hand,  and 
the  Jews  will  not  have  their  will  of  him. — 12.  con 
sidered  :  rather  ''  when  he  was  clear  about  it." — house 
of  Mary :  identified  since  the  fourth  century  with  the 
Conacuium,  the  house  where  the  Lord's  Supper  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted. —mother  of  John:  on  the 
relation  between  this  Mary  and  John,  and  the  Mary  and 
John  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (19:>6f.),  sou  J.  Weiss,  Das 
iiltestc  Evangelium,  pp.  409rf.  On  this  John-Mark  and 
his  connexion  with  Peter  and  Paul  and  then  with 
Peter  again,  see  l.'hsf.*,  also  Menzies,  The  Earliest 
Gospel,  pp.  4()fr.— 13.  Rhoda:  Rose,  a  common  slave 
name.  The  house  is  a  large  one  with  a  gateway  (cf. 
10i7),  where  a  domestic  church  could  meet. — 15.  It  is 
bis  aiige!:  Mt.  21-12*.  I8io*— 17.  James,  brother  of 
the  Lord,  is  the  leader  of  the  church  ;  he  is  not  present 
but  is  to  bo  told. — to  another  place:  Roman  Catholic 
writers  suggest  Rome.  So  also  Edmundson,  The 
Church  in  Rome  in  the  First  Century,  pp.  29,  44-58; 
cf.  Lake,  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  :s75-9.  Well- 
hausen.  with  more  likelihood,  suggests  Antioch,  where 
Peter  is  found  in  Gal.  2n.  Tlie  place  is  really  un 
known. 

XIL  18-23.  Fate  of  the  Soldiers  acd  of  Herod.— For 
the  soldiers,  cf.  52  iff.  Here  they  are  led  away  to  be 
put  LO  death.  The  story  of  Heiod's  glorification  and 
end  is  told  by  Josephus  in  a  similar  way  ;  but  our 
version  is  at  some  points  defective.  Herod's  displeasure 
with  Tyro  dates  from  an  earlier  period  ;  no  disagree 
ment  with  Sidon  is  reported.  As  king  of  Judcea  he 
had  a  hold  on  the  two  towns  which  depended  on  im 
portation  for  tlioir  com,  and  they  might  seek  to  work  on 
him  through  Blastus,  the  Master  of  his  Bedchamber ;  he 
was  a  good-natured  man — they  could  get  round  him. — 
21i  requires  some  such  clause  as  is  found  in  D,  "  on 
his  being  reconciled  to  the  Tynans."  His  decision 
was  evidently  to  be  given  at  a  splendid  court  ceremony. 
The  scene  is  described  by  Jvjsephus  (  Ant.  XIX.  viii.  2) 
who  speaks  of  a  robe  made  entirely  of  silver,  which 
shone  brilliantly  in  the  morning  sun  and  prompted  the 
broad  flattery,  not  unheard  of  in  these  days,  that  his 
voice  was  that  of  a  god  rather  than  of  a  man.  Hia 
death  was  that  of  Antioch  us  (2  Mac.  93ff.),  Sulla,  and 
other  presumptuous  characters  of  antiquity. 

I'.urkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  pp.  252ff. 
A  direct  statement  to  this  effect  is  said  by  Philippus  of  Side 
(A.D.  430)  to  have  been  made  by  Papias  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
Sayings  of  the  Lord,  in  the  words  "  John  the  theologian  and  James 
his  brother  were  put  to  death  by  the  Jews."  The  disappearance 
of  this  fact  in  Church  history  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  tradition 
of  the  long-lived  John  of  Ephesus ;  see  detailed  proof  of  this  ia 
lleitmiiller.  The  traditional  view  is  upheld  by  Bernard,  Irish 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  1908,  pp.  51ft.  (  =  Studia  Sacra,  ch.  xi.), 
Harnack,  Peake.  INT,  pp.  142-146.  See  J.  Weiss,  Das  Vrchristeri- 
tum,  pp.  232-4.  While  the  present  writer  inclines  to  the  new  view, 
he  recognises  that  the  question  is  by  no  means  closed. 
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24f.  Return  of  Barnabas  and   Saul  to  Antloch.— 

24.  A  vory  vague  and  general  statement;  to  what 
region  does  it  refer  ? — 25  continues  1  ]  30.  The  reading 
in  mg.  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  narrative. 

XIII.  1-3.  The  Church  at  Antioch :  the  Sending  out 
of  Barnabas  and  Sal?!. — Prophets  and  teachers  are 
mentioned  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  12-8)  after  apostles  ;  at 
Antioch  there  are  no  apostles,  the  prophets  and 
teachers  act  as  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit.  Barnabas 
has  remained  at  Antioch  (Gal.  213),  interested  in  the 
Gentile  mission  (11 19-26).  For  Lucius  of  Gyrene,  cf. 
ll-o*.— Manaen,  foster-brother,  or  playmate,  of  Herod 
Antipas,  must  have  been  brought  up  at  Rome 
(Josephus,  Ant.  XVII.  i.  3).  Saul  comes  last ;  he  is  not 
a  young  man  at  this  time,  but  would  be  about  forty- 
four  years  old.  The  ministry  of  prophets  and  teachers 
is  spoken  of  in  Didache  xv.  Fasting  is  a  preparation 
for  communication  of  the  Spirit.  The  separation  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  takes  place  after  a  regular  form, 
with  fasting,  prayer,  and  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
body  of  which  they  are  themselves  members  and  to 
which  they  may  themselves  have  suggested  it.  There 
is  no  inconsistency  between  this  passage  and  Paul's 
assertion  (Gal.  1 1 )  that  he  is  an  apostle  not  from  men 
nor  through  men. 

XIIL  4^12.  Successes  in  Cyprus.— 4.  went  down: 
the  usual  phrase  in  connexion  with  a  seaport. — Seleucia 

is  the  port  of  Antioch,  about  sixteen  miles  from  it. 

5.  Salamis   is   the   eastern   port   of    Cyprus. — in   the 
synagogues:    this  was  the  natural  procedure  for  a  Jew 
with  a  message  bearing  on  the  faith  and  on  the  salva 
tion  of  his  race.     Ac.  develops  later  a  theory  as  to 
Paul's  practice  in  addressing  Jew  and  Gentilo ;    the 
fact  as  told  here  may  be  accepted.     What  was  Mark's 
function    as    their    attendant  ?     The    synagogue    waa 
fully  supplied  with  officials,  and  no  services  elsewhere 
are  spoken  of.— 6.  Paphos  is  at  the  W.   end  of  the 
island,  and  there  Paul,  like  Peter  on  his  first  mission 
among   Gentiles    (818-24),   has   an   encounter  with   a 
sorcerer.     He  has  attached  himself  to  the  proconsul 
Sergius  Paulus  (whose  name  has  been  found  on  an 
inscription    in    Cyprus),    and    tries    to    prejudice   him 
against  Paul's  preaching.     A  proconsul  might  be  inter 
ested  in  the  various  cults  and  prophets  of  the  popula 
tion. — 9.  The  apostle  receives  the  name  Paul,  by  which 
he  is   afterwards   known,   but   the  statement  implies 
that  he  had  that  name  already,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  connect  it  with  that  of  the  proconsul.     He  was  born 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  in  his  mission  among  the  Gentiles 
it  was  suitable  that  he  should  use  his  Roman  name.— 
lOf.  The  denunciation  and  the  threats  may  be  traced 
in  OT  (e.g.,  Hos.  149,  Ex.  9,  1  S-  65-7);  Paul  himself 
had  been  struck  with  blindness  when  opposing  the  Lord, 
and  had  to  be  led.     The  threat  is  at  once  fulfilled  ;  the 
achlys  or  mist  which  spread  over  his  eyes  is  a  term  used 
by  medical  writers  of  cataract  or  of  the  invasion  of  the 
eye  by  matter  from  a  neighbouring  swelling  (Hobart, 
p.  44),     It  is  better  not  to  define  the  term  too  closely 
here.    The  faith  of  the  proconsul  is  attributed  to  what 
he  has  seen,  not  what  he  has  heard  (cf.  4i6,  813).     The 
teaching  of  the  Lord  appears  to  him  a  teaching  with 
power  (Mk    12;),  being  accompanied  by  such  wonders. 
XIII.  13f.  From  Cyprus  to  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  — 
Ihe  seaport  Attalia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cestrus  is  not 
mentioned.    Perga  is  on  the  river  about  eight  miles  from 
the    sea  ;    it    is  mentioned  because  there  John-Mark 
left  the  party  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  an  acC  which 
Paul  resented,  though  Mark's  uncle,  Barnabas    bore 
him    no   grudge   for   it   (1537-39),    and    Paul   himself 
afterwards  reinstated  him  (Col.  4io,  2  Tim   4n)      For 
speculations  as  to  Mark's  reasons,  cf.  Ramsay's  St  Paul 
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the  Traveller,  pp.  893.  Barnabas  and  Paul  go  north 
ward  from  Perga,  and  cross  the  great  chain  of  the 
Taurus,  arriving  after  a  journey  of  110  miles  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  They  are  said  to  have  passed 
through  on  their  journey,  not  to  have  preached  ; 
Pisidia  was  infested  by  robberw,  and  there  was  many 
a  ravine  and  torrent  to  be  crossed.  Throughout  his 
travels  Paul  makes  the  towns  his  mark,  and  towns  in 
which  there  was  a  population  of  Jews.  Paul's  reason 
for  visiting  these  towns  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  may 
have  been  that  he  knew  some  members  of  the  Jewish 
populations,  and  that  he  counted  on  their  sympathy, 
If,  as  will  be  suggested  later,  this  journey  and  that  of 
1536-165  are  the  same,  here  told  at  length,  afterwards 
more  briefly,  motives  of  a  more  far-reaching  kind  may 
also  have  determined  him.  These  towns  had  been 
distinguished  by  Augustus  and  put  on  the  way  to 
prosperity  especially  by  a  new  system  of  roads. 
Pisidian  Antioch  was  the  military  centre  of  the  dis 
trict,  and  had  a  large  population  of  Jews  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  about  300  B.C. 

XIIL  15-41.  The  Sermon  at  Pisidian  Antioch.— This 
is  a  specimen  of  Paul's  missionary  practice.  In  ex 
ternal  matters  it  is  true  to  the  facts,  yet  the  sermon  is 
on  the  one  hand  so  like  the  sermon  of  Peter  (ch.  2)  and 
of  Stephen  (ch.  7),  and  on  the  other  so  different  from 
the  evidence  of  Paul's  epistles  as  to  what  ho  did  say 
when  he  broke  now  ground  on  such  occasions  (1  Th.  lg, 
Gal.  3i,  1  Cor.  2a),  that  we  can  scarcely  accept  it. 
The  texts  quoted  are  not  such  as  Paul  relied  on,  nor 
the  motives  appealed  to  such  as  he  kept  in  view.  His 
preaching  may  not  have  been  the  same  all  through  his 
career;  but  it  must  have  had  a  style  of  its  own. 
[It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  con 
siderable  difference  between  this  speech  and  that  of 
Stephen.  The  motif  is  quite  different,  the  scope  almost 
wholly  different ;  there  is,  it  is  true,  a  historical  section 
m  both,  but  it  is  brief  in  Paul's  speech  while  almost  co 
extensive  with  that  of  Stephen.  The  points  mentioned 
differ  for  the  most  part,  and  the  last  nineteen  verses 
of  Paul's  speech  (much  the  greater  part  of  it)  are 
without  any  parallel  in  that  of  Stephen.  None  of 
Paul's  letters  let  us  see  what  he  said  to  Jewish  con 
gregations;  1  Th.,  Gal.,  1  Cor.,  are  all  addressed  to 
Gentile  churches  ;  indeed,  we  have  lamentably  little 
information  about  his  mission  preaching  in  the  epistles. 
And  there  is  a  striking  degree  of  variation  in  the  range 

of    texts    employed    in    the    epistles. A.    S.    P.]     To 

Paul  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  was  a  familiar 
scene  ;  the  service  was  the  same  all  the  world  over 
and  ho  had  attended  it  at  Tarsus.  It  began  with  the 
recital  of  the  Shema  or  creed  (Dt.  64-9,  11 13-21, 
Nu.  1537-41),  then  prayer  was  said,  then  'the  lesson 
trom  the  Law  was  read,  then  that  from  the  Prophets, 
each  with  translation  into  the  vernacular,  then  an 
address,  and  lastly  the  blessing.  Barnabas  and  Paul 
are  asked  to  give  the  address  after  the  reading. 

16-18.  Paul's  address  is  directed  to  two  sets  of  people, 
the  Israelites,  or  born  Jews,  sitting  there,  and  the  God- 
fearers,  the  Gentiles  who  attended  the  service  The 
distinction  made  at  the  outset  does  not  afterwards 
appear  except  in  26.  Jew  and  Gentile  worshippers  are 
taken  as  one  body  and  spoken  of  as  "  we,"  "  our  " 
The  historical  introduction  (cf.  ch.  7)  begins  with  the 
.bxodus  and  passes  rapidly  over  the  time  in  the  wilder 
ness,  where  God  is  said  to  have  "  borne  the  manners  " 
(18)  of  the  people  for  forty  years.  Mg.,  "  he  bore 
them  as  a  nursing  father,"  differs  from  the  text  by  one 
letter  (etrophophorexen  for  etropophoresen). — 20f.  The 
Period  of  the  Judges  (according  to  a  current  Jewish 
tradition,  450  years)  to  Samuel  and  Saul.  The  forty 
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years  allotted  to  Saul  are  not  found  in  OT. — 221 .  David 
is  brought  in  as  the  ancestor  of  Jesus  and  because  his 
words  in  the  Psalms  refer  to  Jesus.- — 24.  In  the  account 
of  John  the  Baptist  wo  have  the  tradition  present  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  mingled  with  that  of  the  Synoptists  ; 
with  his  figure  the  ministry  of  Jesus  begins  (122,  1037). 
—  26.  The  two  classes  in  the  audience  are  again  named, 
and  pointed  to  the  salvation  which  is  in  Jesus.  It  is 
sent  "  to  us,"  i.e.  to  the  mixed  communities  of  the 
Dispersion  with  which  Paul  identifies  himself,  because 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers  have  cut  them 
selves  off  from  it  by  their  treatment  of  the  Messiah. 
This  appears  to  be  the  logic  of  27,  and  there  are  echoes 
of  the  thought  in  Paul's  epistles  (1  Cor.  2?f.,  1  Th.  214- 
16).  As  in  former  speeches  there  is  here  no  doctrine 
of  the  virtue  of  Messiah's  sufferings  ;  they  aro  accord 
ing  to  God's  will,  and  God  speedily  replaced  them  by 
the  Resurrection.  Paul  does  not  here  count  himself 
among  the  witnesses  of  the  risen  Christ ;  he  is  not  one 
of  those  who  accompanied  Jesus  from  Galileo  to 
Jerusalem,  nor  does  he  refer  to  his  own  vision  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  speak  in  this  way. 
The  passage  quoted  in  33  from  Ps.  2  is  spoken  in 
Lk.  1522  (D)  to  Jesus  by  the  heavenly  voice  at  His 
baptism  ;  here  it  is  applied  to  the  Resurrection,  as  if 
He  then  became  fully  God's  Son  (sec  Rom.  14). — 34  is 
perhaps  better  translated,  "  but  that  ho  raised  him 
from  the  dead  ...  he  said  thus,  I  will  give  you  tho 
sure  mercies  of  D-ivid  ''  (Is.  553).  The  prophecy  in  35 
(Ps.  16io)  is  fulfilled  in  the  Resurrection  ;  the  sure 
mercies  of  David  guarantee  it. — 36f.  accordingly  un 
folds  the  argument  of  Peter  (227-31)  that  the  pre 
diction  of  resurrection,  not  fulfilled  to  David,  must 
have  been  spoken  of  one  who  actually  was  raised  up, 
as  was  Jesus.  David  served  hia  own  generation  and 
is  dead  ;  Jesus  served  and  will  serve  many. — 38.  The 
practical  conclusion  follows  in  a  couple  of  sentences, 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  proclaimed  to  tho  hearers 
through  Jesus,  and  that  tho  believer  in  Him  is  justified 
from  guilt  for  which  the  Law  provided  no  justification. 
This  implies  that  the  Law  did  justify  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  conclusion  from  which  the  Paul  of  the 
epistles  dissents  strongly  (Gal.  2i6-i8,  Rom.  820, 
Phil.  89),  and  that  faith  in  Christ  might  bo  regarded 
as  a  means  for  completing  one's  justification,  which 
the  Law  left  incomplete.  The  passage  from  Hab.  Is 
is  taken  from  the  LXX.  Its  threatenings  were  little 
calculated  to  win  the  hearers  ;  but  all  the  preachers 
in  this  book  deal  in  threats  of  doom. 

XIII.  42-52.  The  Result:  the  Missionaries  leave 
Antioch. — 42  reads  as  if  tho  congregation  as  a  wholo 
invited  the  preachers  to  speak  to  them  again  on  tho 
following  Sabbath,  but  a  meeting  or  meetings  at  once 
took  place  at  the  instance  of  many  Jews  and  proselytes 
in  some  place  not  mentioned.  Tho  first  statement  is 
followed  up  in  44  ;  to  account  for  the  crowded  syna 
gogue,  D  and  a  few  other  authorities  add  to  43,  "  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  word  of  God  passed  through 
the  whole  city."  There  is  something  awkward  in  the 
statement ;  in  the  synagogue  the  Jews  need  not  have 
allowed  the  missionaries  to  speak  at  all ;  tho  scene 
was  possibly  elsewhere.  The  speech  which  follows  is 
an  apology  for  the  Gentile  mission  which  occurs  re 
peatedly  in  tho  following  narrative,  and  appears  to 
suggest  that  tho  apostles  would  not  have  spoken  to 
the  Gentiles  at  all  if  the  Jews  had  listened  to  them 
better.  Paul  does  appear  to  have  spoken  to  Jews 
(1  Cor.  920,  Gal.  5n),  but  in  his  epistles  he  never 
speaks  of  his  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  as  an  ungrateful 
necessity.— -46.  unworthy  of  eternal  life:  i.e.  the  life 
of  tho  coming  age ;  by  rejecting  the  Gospel  they  de 


clare  themselves,  before  God,  unworthy  to  live  in  that 
age.  Is.  496  is  represented  by  the  preachers  as  directly 
addressed  by  God  to  them  (cf.  Mt.  514). — 48.  ordained 
to  eternal  life:  cf.  247. — 50.  The  women  are  spoken  of 
before  the  men  ;  the  author  tends  to  bring  women 
forward  (cf.  174,12,34),  and  not  only  in  the  case  of 
believers.  The  apo  sties  are  compelled  to  leave 
Antioch,  but  they  have  planted  a  church  there  (142 if.). 

XIV.  1-7.  Iconium. — From  Antioch  to  Iconium  was 
a  journey  of  about  thirty  hours,  mostly  on  a  new 
Roman  road.  It  was  the  "frontier  city  of  Phrygia,  but 
was  now  incorporated  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Galatia.  Its  magistrates  aro  local,  not  Roman. 

1.  The  mission  proceeds  in  Iconium  just  as  at 
Antioch  ;  tho  synagogue,  with  its  mixture  of  elements, 
is  the  scene,  and  tho  result  is  the  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  many  of  each  nationality. — 2.  disobedient: 
AV  unbelieving  ;  either  will  do  :  cf.  Rom.  15,  "  obedi 
ence  of  faith." — 3.  the  word  of  his  grace:  cf.  2032. — 
signs  and  wonders:  cf.  Mk.  1620.— 4f.  Society  in  the 
town  is  divided.  The  native  authorities  declare  against 
the  incomers,  and  a  hostile  movement  causes  tho 
apostles  to  leave  the  town.  2  Cor.  1125  speaks  of  one 
stoning  only  in  Paul's  experience,  and  it  may  be 
identified  with  that  of  19.  They  go  south,  cross  tho 
border  into  Lycaonia,  and  carry  on  their  activity  in 
Lystra  and  Derbe,  though  they  know  that  tho  same 
thing  will  happen  to  them  there.  Nothing  daunts 
them. 

XIV.  8-20.  Lystra.— Lystra,  25  miles  SW.  of 
Iconium,  10  miles  off  tho  trade  route,  in  a  secluded 
glen.  Lystra  and  Dor  bo  wore  tho  two  cities  of  tho 
Lycaonian  region  of  Galatia  ;  Roman  influence  was 
strong  there,  and  Lystra  was  a  Roman  colony. 

The  cure  of  a  lame  man  in  connexion  with  tho 
preaching  leads  to  serious  consequences.  The  incident 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  82-8  ;  in  both  cases  the  lameness 
is  congenital,  and  tho  man  leaps.  In  this  case,  how 
ever,  faith  plays  tho  part  it  does  in  tho  Gospels  ;  it  is 
awakened  apparently  by  Paul's  preaching.  Of  tho 
language  of  Lycaonia  nothing  is  now  known  ;  the 
mention  of  it  is  like  a  mist  over  tho  whole  story.  It 
is  not  asserted  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  understood 
that  language  ;  but  we  know  that  Greek  was  currently 
spoken  in  the  district.  Tho  recognition  of  the  mis 
sionaries  as  divine  beings  (cf.  286)  and  the  preparations 
for  sacrifice  could,  it  is  true,  be  understood  apart  from 
the  language,  but  not  tho  identification  of  them  with 
special  deities.1  Barnabas  appears  to  have  boon  tho 
more  imposing  figure,  Paul  to  have  been  the  speaker 
of  the  party.  For  a  description  of  Paid,  see  the  Acts 
of  Paid  and  Tftcrla,  which  perhaps  originated  at 
Iconium  (cf.  p.  768). 

13.  Jupiter.  . .  before  the  city:  it  was  usual  for  tho 
temple  of  Jupiter  to  be  outside  the  town  ;  discovery 
has  not  yet  found  such  a  temple  at  Lystra.  The 
priest  prepares  a  sacrifice,  and  brings  forward  the 
victims  with  their  wreaths,  probably  at  the  gates 
of  the  temple,  where  the  crowd  follows.  The  apostles 
aro  in  tho  town,  but  on  hearing  what  is  on  foot 
they  rush  out  to  hinder  the  sacrilege.  Tho  speech 
which  follows  contains  tho  germ  of  the  speech  before 
the  Areopagus  (ITazff.),  in  which  the  main  ideas  of 
it  are  further  worked  out.  It  is  (in  the  words  of  Paul, 
1  Th.  19)  an  appeal  to  abandon  idolatry,  and  turn  to 
the  living  God.  This  is  the  message  with  which  the 
preachers,  evidently  human  beings  (Jas.  5i7),  have 
come  to  Lystra.  The  idea  of  God's  longsuffcring  (16) 

1  [The  association  of  the  two  gods  Zeus  and  Hermes  was  familiar 
In  the  region  round  Lystra,  see  Ramsay,  The  Bearing  of  Recent  Dis 
covery,  pp.  47fl. — A.  J.  0-.] 
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is  iound  in  Rom.  £4,  825,  and  ia  in  PanPg  apceoh  at 
Athens,  as  is  the  idea  that  God  leaves  not  Himself 
without  a  witness,  though  the  witness  here  is  found,  as 
in  OT  and  in  Stoic  thought,  in  the  unfailing  liberality 
of  nature,  not  in  the  human  desire  for  God. — 18.  The 
sacrifice  is  stopped,  but  the  stay  of  the  missionaries  at 
Lystra  soon  conies  to  an  end.  The  Jews  of  Antioch 
and  Iconium  grudge  them  their  success  and  wreak 
their  hatred  on  Paul,  not  apparently  on  Barnabas,  by 
the  Jewish  method  of  stoning  (cf.  2  Cor.  11.25),  a  caso 
of  mob  law  in  the  streets  of  a  Roman  military  colony. 
The  changes  of  popular  mood  at  Lystra  are  sudden, 
and  the  whole  section  (8-18)  is  not  free  from  suspicion  ; 
19  reads  quite  well  after  7  ;  and  8-18  is  possibly  from 
a  Barnabas  source.— 20.  Derbe:  a  few  miles  from 
Lystra,  Lycaonian  by  population,  and  belonging  to 
uio  province  of  Galatia.  No  persecution  takes  place 
iioro. 

XIV.  21-28.  Close  of  the  First  Tour.— The  places 
already  visited  are  now  taken  in  the  reverse  order,  but 

no  further  information  is  given  about  them. 23.  An 

appointment  of  elders  is  made  (cf.  Tit.  15)    in   each 
church ;   the  institution  takes  place  in  each  case  with 
prayer    and     fasting.     The    word     translated     "  ap 
pointed  "  (AV  "  ordained  ")  denotes  strictly  a  popular 
election  by  voting  (cf.  2  Cor.  819  ;    Didache,  xv.   1), 
though  it  may  also  be  used  of  cases  where  there  is  no 
popular  vote.     The  elder  is  in  Titus  also  called  bishop  : 
he  is  a  local  functionary,  with  no  duties  except  to 
his  own  church.     In  11 30  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  arc 
those  presiding  over  the  church  there.— 24.  The  journey 
is   retraced   but  Cyprus  is  not  visited  again  ;    from 
Attalia,  the  port  of  Perga,  they  sail  to  "Antioch  or 
rather  to  Seleucia,  its  port.— 27.  The  importance  of  the 
journey  is  that  it  proves  that  the  gate  of  faith  is  opened 
by  God  to  the  Gentiles. 

XV.  1-5.  The  Question  of  Circumcision  at  Antioch 
and  at  Jerusalem.— If.  The  custom  of  Moses  (cf.  614) 
is  the  law  of  Moses  as  practised.     Circumcision  was  110 
doubt  the  most  important  question  to  be  settled  ;    to 
exact  it  would  have  prevented  the  spread  of  the  Church 
among  the  Gentiles  ;    but  there  were  other  points  — 
2.  After  with  them  Codex  D  reads  :    "for  Paul  said 
that  they  should  remain  as  they  were  when  they  be 
lieved,  and  was  vehement  to  this  effect,  but  those  who 
had  oomo  from  Jerusalem  enjoined  them,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  and  some  others,  to  go  up."     The  church 
at  any  rate  resolved  that  this  should  be  done.— 3  speak  j 
of  a  leisurely  and  indirect  journey,  as  if  the  cnvov- 
had  no  urgent  commission  to  discharge  at  the  capital, 
and  the  reception  on  the  way  of  their  tidings  of  the 
conversion   of   the   Gentiles   doea   not   point   to   any 
urgency.     The  same  is  the  case  at  Jerusalem,  where 
their  report  of  their  successes  is  in  the  game  words  as 
are  used  m  14a7.     But  this  peaceful  state  of  matters 
is    interrupted   by   certain    Pharisees,  who   raise   the 
question  of  circumcision  and  adherence  to  the  Law 
as  if  it  had  not  been  raised  before.     In  Gal.  2  Paul 
says  he  and  Barnabas  went  to  Jerusalem  by  revelation 
taking  Titus  with  them,  who  is  not  mentioned  here' 
and  the  "  false  brethren  "  (Gal.  24*)  may  well  be  the 
Pharisees  of  our  passage. 

XV.  6-12.  The  Deliberation.— The  meeting  is  a 
public  one  (see  12  and  22).  In  Gal.  2  Paul  says  he 
laid  his  manner  of  preaching  before  those  of  reputa 
tion,  in  private.  Peter  comes  forward  (D  says,  "  in 
the  Spirit  ")  in  the  character  of  apostle  of  the  Uncir- 
pumoision,  rehearsing  the  facts  given  in  chs.  lOf.  But 
in  Gal.  2,  Peter  accepts  the  character  of  apostle  of  the 
Circumcision,  leaving  the  Gentiles  to  Paul's  province 
Orods  giving  them  the  Spirit  is  narrated  in  11 15 -1 
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10.  Why  tempt  ye  God  ?  i.e.  ask  for  a  farther  miracle  ? 
Peter  speaks  of  the  Law,  as  if  he  had  studied  under 
Paul  (cf.  Gal.  823-25,  52-6) ;  see  u,  and  cf.  especially 
Gal.  2i6.  The  report  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  in  12 
had  been  made  already  in  4,  and  is  given  here  in  terms 
which  it  is  difficult  to  realise.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
commission  laid  on  them  by  tho  church  of  Antioch 
(13i-3).  [Observe  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  do  not 
discuss  the  principle  at  stake.  To  have  done  so  would 
not  have  been  tactful,  when  tho  Jerusalem  leaders 
were  prepared  to  undertake  this  delicate  task.  They 
recount  the  facts,  feeling  that  their  mission  is  its  own 
best  apologetic. — A.  S.  P.] 

XV.  13-21.  Speech  of  James.— Who  ia  this  James  ? 
In  Gal.  2g  Paul  tells  us  of  the  agreement  he  made  with 
James  and  Cephas  and  John.  James  and  John  in 
tins  account  are  prima  facie  to  bo  taken  as  the  two  sona 
of  Zebedee ;  when  Paul  refers  to  tho  other  James  ho 
calls  him  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (Gal.  lig).  In  122 
we  were  told  of  the  murder  of  James,  the  brother  of 
John.  But  the  James  here  will  be  the  same  person, 

TO      iS-in  ihQ  wron§'  Plaoe'  and  ouA'ht  to  stand  before 
12.     Hia  being  the  first  martyr  of  the  apostles  proves 
his  importance.     [On  the  other  hand  see  121*.     Tho 
importance  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedco  is  also  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  lie  was  ono  of  the  three 
disciples  specially  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  with  Him  on 
momentous  occasions.     Nevertheless  in  Ac.  he  has  no 
prominence  at  all ;   we  hear  nothing  of  him  but  that 
he  was  martyred,  and  the  fact  is  stated  in  the  curtest 
way    (how    different    from    Stephen's    martyrdom !  ). 
Moreover,  he  is   simply  James  the  brother  of  John 
(122). — A.  S.  P.]     In  his  speech  hero  ho  says  nothin^ 
about  Paul  and  Barnabas  nor  about  the  church  ai; 
Antioch;    he  goes  back  to  the  statement  of  Peter, 
here  called  by  his  Aramaic  name  of  Simeon  (in  ehs.  iOf. 
we  have  several  times  "  Simon  who  is  surnamod  Peter," 
here  only  the  Aramaic  name),  and  accepts  his  story  or 
v  first   tho  conversion  of  tho  Gentiles  began,  and 
tmds  in  Am.  9nf.  an  explicit  prediction  that  the  dis 
persed  of  Israel  should  be  gathered  again,  and  not  only 
they  but  the  Gentiles  also  on  whom  His  name  is  called. 
In  Gal.  2p-i2  James  also  is  and  remains  an  apostle 
the   Circumcision.     His   sdhtence   is   that   no   un 
necessary  trouble  is  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  Gen 
tiles  who  enter  the  Church,  but  that  a  letter  should  bo 
written  setting  forth  the  conditions  on  which  they  are 
received.     There  are  some  things  they  must  give  up : 
(a}  Pollution  of  idols,  i.e.  participation  in  the  sacrificial 
meals  of  tho  heathen ;  (6)  Fornication ;    i.e.  perhaps 
the   impure   acts   done   in   tho   name   of   religion   in 
idolatrous  temples  ;   but  the  word  may  cover  impurity 
generally,  which  to  the  Gentile  was  no  serious  sin 
but  m  the  Church  was  entirely  forbidden  ;  (c)  "  What 
is  strangled,"   and   "blood,"   mean  the  same  thing 
1  he  Jew  might  eat  no  meat  from  which  the  blood  had 
not  been  drained  away  (Gen.  94*).     The  synagogue  still 
has  its  own  butcher.  Many  witnesses  (including  D),  omit 
hmgs  strangled  "  ;  an  omission  which  might  point  to 
a  moral  rather  than  a  ritual  interpretation   of  the 
decree.     These  prohibitions  are  to  bo  a  wall  separating 
the  life  of  the  Church  from  Gentilo  life.— 21  probably 
means  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  to  tho 
Jewish    Christians    about    these    points,    which    are 
familiar  to  them  from  their  early  life.     D,  with  Latin 
copies,  and  some  versions,  give  an  addition   to   the 
decree,  which  is  found  also   in  Irenjcus  ;    "  and  what 
they  would  not  have  done  to  themselves,  not  to  do  to 
others,"  which  is  not  a  ritual  but  a  moral  injunction 
and  suggests  the  moralising  of  the  others  also  (p.  651). 
But  tho  three  members  of  the  decree  are  more  likely 
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ritual  ;     "  pollution    of  idols "    is    a    technical    term 

(Mai.  17-12). 

XV.  22-29.  The  Lettnr  is  Sent.— The  apostles  and 
elders  have  never  iu  this  chapter  acted  alone  (see  6)  ; 
the  action  is  that  of  the  whole  Church.  Silas  does  not 
stand  for  Silvanus,  but  is  a  Semitic  name,  the  Aramaic 
form  of  Saul  (Schmiedei  in  EBi.  4519)  ;  in  Ac.  he  is 
the  companion  of  Paul.  Judas  and  Silas  are  leading 
men  in  the  Jerusalem  church  ;  in  32  they  are  prophets, 
men  holding  official  position.  The  letter  they  carry 
is  addressed  to  Gentile  believers  in  Antioch  and  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  Why  not  also  in  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia, 
the  legions  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  chs.  13f.? 
This  verse  is  the  strongest,  though  as  we  have  seen 
not  the  only,  evidence,  that  the  Jerusalem  meeting  is 
in  Acts  misplaced.  Us  historical  position  is  before  13f., 
when,  as  Paul  tells  us  (Gal.  l-i),  he  had  carried  on  his 
mission  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  only. — greeting:  the 
ordinary  salutation  at  the  beginning  of  a  Greek  Hter. 
In  Paul's  epistles  it  is  always  expanded. — 24-26  may 
be  compared  with  Lk.  11-4  ;  this  reveals  the  editor,, 
as  does  the  repetition  of  the  doubtful  story  in  if., 
that  the  discussion  began  not  in  Jerusalem  but  in  the 
northern  churches. — 27.  Judas  and  Silas  are  to  con 
firm  by  their  voice  !  he  contents  of  the  letter.  There 
follows  what  u.is  proposed  by  James,  D  again  adding 
the.  Golden  Jink*  in  its  negative  form,  and,  after  the 
words  "  Ye  shall  do  \vell,"  "  Ix  iiif/  borne  along  in  t//>  JInli/ 
Spirit,"  words  known  to  Irenauis  and  Tcrtullian,  and 
favouring  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  rescript. 
The  word  translated  "  F.uv.  ye  well"  is  the  ordinary 
conclusion  of  a  Greek  letter. 

XV.  30-35.  Events  at  Antioch. — At  Antioch  on  the 
arrival  of  the  paity,  everything  is  quiet  and  decorous: 
there  is  no  mention  oi  the  disturbers  of  loi  ;  the  im 
pression  is  given  that  the  authority  of  the  Mother 
Church  was  deci  Vive  to  all.  They  rejoiced  apparently 
on  account  of  the  freedom  given  from  unneof.-s'iry 
restrictions  to  the  Gentile  members.  The  prophets 
held  long  discourses,  as  prophets  were  expected  to  do 
(I)i<Jachi,  ID;,  11,  i  Th.  5iyf.).  The  prophets  are  sent 
back  to  Jerusalem  ;  D  and  other  authorities  in  34 
(omitted  in  RV)  account  for  the  inconsistency  with  40 
by  saying  that  Silas  chose  to  stay  there  and  that  onlv 
Judas  made  the  journey.  That  the  peace  which  pro- 
vailed  at  Antioch  was  soon  broken  by  Peter  and  James 
(Gal.  2 nff.)  is  not  mentioned.  The  church  pursues 
its  course  (cf.  11 19!.).  The  journey  of  Paui  and 
Barnabas  detailed  in  chs.  J3f.  must  have  taken  place 
at  this  point,  and  a  journey  is  given.  But  the  author 
has  little  left  to  say  on  it,  as  he  has  narrated  it  already. 

XV.  36^-XVI.  5.  Shorter  Account  of  Paul's  Journey 
in  Asia  Minor. — The  editor's  hand  is  apparent  through 
out  this  section.  We  know  from  Gal.  213  the  real 
reason  of  Paul's  difference  with  Barnabas,  which  was 
one  of  principle ;  here  it  is  reduced  to  a  personal 
matter.  Instead  of  Titus,  who  (Gal.  £3)  was  not  com 
pelled  to  bo  circumcised,  we  have  Timothy,  who  was 
circumcised  by  Paul  (161-3).  In  164  Paul  acts  as  a 
delegate  of  the-  Jerusalem  church,  handing  -to  the 
faithful,  city  by  city,  the  judgments  of  that  church, 
to  which  in  his  epistles  lie  pays  no  regard.  In  165  the 
result  of  the  Journey  is  summed  up  in  a  general  state 
ment  such  as  that  at  1224  ;  cf.  931,  lisi  ;  and  at  166 
we  find  we  are  in  the  substantial  and  authentic  narra 
tive  of  the  "  Travel-document,"  which  thenceforward 
supplies  the  thread  of  the  story. 

36.  Tlte  statement  of  time  is  vague  :  the  object 
stated  for  the  new  journey  keeps  up  the  continuity  of 
the  narrative ;  Paul  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  larger 
ideas.  The  difference  with  Barnabas  and  that  with 


Mark  were  afterwards  forgotten  (13i3*) ;  here  the 
Gr.  states,  with  an  emphasis  lost  in  11V,  that  Paui 
had  a  very  strong  objection  to  Mark  as  a  companion ; 
he  would  take  anyone  but  him.  He  chose  Silas,  the 
Jerusalem  prophet  and  leading  man,  who  was  his  close 
companion  up  to  Corinth,  took  part  in  founding  the 
church  there  (2  Cor.  119),  and  is  associated  with  Paul 
as  fellow-writer  of  1  and  2  Th.,  after  which  he  appears 
no  more  with  Paul,  but  with  Peter  (1  P.  012).  Of  the 
journey  the  account  is  meagre ;  it  has  been  told 
already.  The  land  route  is  chosen  this  time,  Barnabas 
taking  Mark  by  UK*  former  sea  route.  Cilicia  is 
traversed,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Tarsus.  I)erbe, 
the  last  stage  of  the  former  journey,  is  now  the  first, 
Lycaonia  being  entered  from  the  south.  Companions 
of  travel  are  enlisted  on  the  way,  in  particular 
Timothy  (see  Moffatt,  EBi.  5074).  He  is  a  native  of 
Lystra  (but  see  204*),  and  is  favourably  known  among 
believers  there  and  at  Iconium.  Paul's  circumcising 
him  is  contrary  to  the  principle  stated  in  Gal.  52,  and  is 
thought  by  many  eminent  scholars  to  bo  an  invention 
of  the  editor  to  counteract  what  is  said  about  Titus  in 
Gal.  23.  It  is  more  credible,  however,  that  the  circum 
cision  did  take  place,  Timothy  being  half  a  Jew  by 
birth,  as  Titus  was  not,  and  Paul  seeking  to  avoid 
offence  to  the.  Jews  among  whom  he  was  to  travel. 
1(>4  belongs  to  the  editor's  scheme  and  is  scarcely 
historical.  The  phrases  are  those  used  to  describe 
imperial  rescripts  (<••/.  Lk.  2i);  the  apostles  and  elders 
as  a  supreme  authority  have  ordained  them. 

XVI.  6-10.  Journey  through  Asia  Minor  to  Mace 
donia. — Here  we  come  to  the  "  Travel-document," 
.  which  is  followed  henceforward.  It  was  till  recently 
the  custom  to  speak  of  the  "  We-Passages,"  which  are 
found  in  16io-i8,  205-16,  21i-i8,  27i-28i6,  and  to 
ascrilxs  to  these  the  highest  degree  of  authenticity. 
The  pieces  in  the  third  person  lying  among  these  were 
thought  to  have  been  written  later  by  the  diarist 
i.'Misoit  \vlicn  he  came  to  make  up  his  book,  or  to  have 
been  taken  from  other  sources.  But  see  Introd.,  p.  776. 
The  speeches  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  editor,  who  also 
fiiis  up  lacunae  in  his  source,  but  he  employs  a  more 
considerable  and  authentic  source  than  hitherto.  The 
stylo  is  short  and  dry  :  the  writer  has  a  curious  power 
of  ignoring  what  is  most  interesting  in  the  Pauline 
churches  and  in  Paul's  thought. 

Whul  comes  first  in  time  in  the  sentence  in  6f.  is 
that  the  party  was  prevented,  by  the  higher  power 
that  directed  their  journey,  from  preaching  in  Asia,  i.e. 
Ephosus  and  the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  including  the 
islands.  This,  it  is  plainly  intimated,  was  the  intention 
with  which  Paul  set  out  on  this  journey  ;  but  when  it 
was  frustrated  they  ''  went  through  "  Phrygia  and 
Galatia,  a  phrase  which  does  not  exclude  preaching 
(932,  1424).  But  of  Paul's  experience  in  Galatia,  and 
of  the  Galatian  churches,  should  they  be  in  the  north, 
as  the  present  writer  believes  they  were  (see  on  the 
other  hand,  pp.  857,  769),  the  editor  is  quite  silent. 
The  much-debated  phrase,  "  the  Phrygian  and  Galatian 
land "  conveys  no  clear  impression.  Probably  the 
writer  is  summing  up  in  brief  phrases  things  which 
had  taken  place  before  he  joined  the  party.  After 
passing  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  they  found  them 
selves  near  Mysia  and  tried  to  go  northwards  into 
Bithynia,  another  land  lying  on  the  sea,  but  this  also 
the  guiding  power  would  not  allow.  Straight  west 
apparently  it  directed  them  to  go,  through  Mysia, 
without  lingering  in  it,  to  Troas.  The  district  prob 
ably  is  meant,  not  the  town  of  Alexandria-Troas, 
which  lay  on  the  coast,  opposite  Tenedos.  Paul  tells 
us  (2  Cor.  2i2f.)  of  a  fruitful  mission  there  a  few  years 
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later. — 9.  Who  is  the  person  who  appears  to  Paul  and 
brings  him  finally  to  tho  step  whioli  Lao  foregoing 
geographical  statement  shows  to  luivo  attracted  and 
yet  daunted  him?  Ramsay  thinks  it  was  Luke 
already  known  to  Paul,  and  the  reading  of  tho  Peshitta,' 
Come  over  and  help  me,"  would  agree  with  that 
view  (p.  770).  But  a  letter  would  have  served  tho 
purpose  in  that  case.  The  party  is  now  complete, 

:st  and  all ;  "  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  vision  we 
XVI.  11-15.  Philippi.  Lydia.— The  voyage  "from 
roas  to  Samothrace  was  past  Tenedos  and  Imbron, 
and  Samothrace  was  about  halfway.  The  voyage  back 
took  five  days  (206)  ;  this  voyage  only  two,  the  wind 
being  favourable.  Ncapolis  on  tho  Strymonian  guK 
had  wharves  and  gold  mines  and  lay  in  a  fertile  district, 
hihppi  was  8  miles  N.  of  Neapolis.  How  it  could  be 
called  tho  "  first  of  the  district  "  is  not  clear  •  Thessa- 
lomoa  was  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  Amphi polls  of 
the  district  which  embraced  Philippi.  Philippi  (p.  872) 
was  made  a  "  colony  "  by  Augustus ;  for  its  o-Oveni- 
ment,  see  below.  Paul  was  happy  in  his  Macedonian 
converts,  to  whom  three  of  his  extant  epistles  am 
addressed;  their  frankness  and  affection,  with  'heir 
freedom  from  conceit,  made  them  fit  for  the  Gospel. 

13.  It  is  Paul's  custom  to  open  his  mission  in  a  new 
Dlaco  among  the  Jewish  community.  Philippi  had 
not  a  large  Jewish  population  •,  tho  place  of  prayer 
was  by  (no  riverside,  outside  the  town,  perhaps  in  the 
open  air,  as  in  other  cases  ;  the  persons  Paul  finds 
there  are  women  only.  The  teaching  is  of  an  informal 
lire.  Lydia  (a  Roman  name.;  her  name  at  Thyatir- 
(Rev.  2i8*),  which  is  in  the  district  called  Lydia,  would 
oe  different)  is  a  Gentile  devoted  to  the  Jewish  religion 
who  has  a  house  at  Philippi ;  the  industry  in  purple 
was  carried  on  both  at  Thvatira  and  at  Philippi  and 
required  capital.  She  becomes,  instead  of  a  scuomene 
(God-fearer,  p.  625),  a  believer  in  the  Lord,  is  baptized 
with  all  her  house,  and  prevails  on  Paul  and  his  party  to 
stay  with  her.  Many  such  women,  affluent  and  devout 
do  we  find  in  the  second  part  of  Ac.  and  in  Paul's 
epistles  (1350*,  Rom.  16,  Phil.  42). 

XVI,  16-18.  Exorcism    of   a   Possessed   Girl.— Tho 
walk  to  the  place  of  prayer  is  made  frequently,  and 
the  party  comes  to  bo  known.     A  girl  who  carried  on 
i  trade  in  tho  fortune-telling  of  these  days  notes  them  ; 
a  girl  behoved  to  bo  possessed  by  a  python,  a  spirit 
which    could    on    being    consulted    foretell    or    warn 
possibly  a  ventriloquist.     She  attaches  herself  to  the 
party  and  gives  her  version,  to  be  taken  as  inspired 
ot  what  they  are.     The  treatment  for  possession   ir, 
applied  to  her  successfully  by  Paul,  who  is  wearied 
hearing  her,  and  her  gift  ceases  at  onco  (cf.  Mk.  la 

«3l  II. ). 

XVI.  19-34.  Imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas.    Tho 
Prison  Broken.— The  "rulers"   (i9)  are  the  heads  of 
police;  they  are  afterwards  called  Strategi, which  answers 
to    the   Roman  Praetores.     Philippi  was  a  colony    its 
magistrates  were  Roman,  duoviri,  and  had  tho  fasces, 
tho   Roman   rods,    showing   their   power   to   order    a 
beating.     The  missionaries  are   accused  of  making   r, 
disturbance  in  the  city,  being  Jews  (Jews  are  generally 
unpopular,  and  at  Philippi  they  are  not  strong,  and 
of  introducing  strange  customs,  i.e.  a  religion*5  whic^ 
was  not  an  allowed  one,  in  the  Roman  community 
Iho  populace  takes  the  side  of  the  accusers  ;  a  beating 
on  the  bare  body  is  at  onco  inflicted  (cf.  2  Cor.  1125)° 
The  inner  prison  into  which  they  were  put  was    to 
judge  by  other  known  cases,  a  place  totally  dark  and 
underground.     (Cf.   Passion  of  Perpelua,  3;    Euseb 
Ecd .Hist.     V.    i.    31.)      The   opening   of   tho   doors 
by   the   earthquaxe   is    quite   possible,   but   not   the 


loosening  of  the  chains:  thi.?  happens  to  Peter  ais  , 
(see  12;).  ]2iy  .shows  what  happened  to  tho  gaoler 
wnoso  prisoners  escaped.  This  one  is  about  to  commit 
suicide.  The  doors  being  open,  there-  is  some  Ik/ht 
HI  the  inner  cell  ;  Paul  can  assure  the  gaoler  that  his 
prisoners  are  all  safe.  The  reporter  of  the  scene  is  not 
present.  Tho  gaoler  brings  out  Paul  and  Sila.-;  (D  says 
he  first  secured  the  other  prisoners)  •  and  in  his  alarm 
having  heard  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  thoir  mission 
in  the  town  (17),  ho  addresses  them  respectfully  and 
asks  them  to  direct  him  for  his  salvation.  The  rest  of 
the  story  speaks  best  for  itself. 

XVI.  35^0.  Reckoning  with  the  Magistrates.— The 
legal  proceedings  arc  to  go  no  further.     But  Paul  hai 
two  grievances  to  clear  up  with  tho  magistrates  before 
10  will  leave  the  prison.     The  proceedings  of  the  former- 
day  had  no  form  of  law  ;  tho  accused  were  not  properly 
toed  ;    and  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  beat  a 
Roman  citizen.     Many  scholars  infer  that  Silas  also 
held  this  rank,  but  if  one  of  tho  two  held  it  the  con 
tention  was  justified.     The  magistrates  have  to  come 
themselves   and   to   make   a   personal   appeal   to    the 
missionaries  and  request  them  to  leave  tho  town  •    -:<-. 
is  not  an  expulsion,   but  the  request  could  not  ba 
disregarded. 

XVII.  1-9.    Thessaloniea  (cf.    I    Th.   2-?)—  Ero^ 
Phihppi  to  Arnphipolis  is  a  distance  of  30  miles   frov 
Amphipohs  to  Apollonia  29,  from  Apollonia  to  Thossa- 
lomea  35  miles,  all  on  tho   Via  Egnatia  which  connected 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Hellespont.     Why  there  was  no 
Jreaohing  at  Arnphipolis  and   Apollonia,  we  cannot 
tell ;  probably  there  was  no  synagogue  at  either  place 

Thessaloniea  (p.  876),  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  made  the 
capital  01  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  14G  B  c  and  a 
tree  c^y  after  the  Second  Civil  War,  had  a  parliament 
(  the  people  ;  demos,  5 )  and  magistrates  (polilarchs,  6 ) 
of  its  own.  That  it  had  a  Jewish  population  the  text 
shows.  _  Salonika  is  still  a  populous  city.  [Since  this 

was  written  it  has  again  become  famous. A."  S.  P.] 

2.  Sabbaths:     read    "weeks"    (mg.).      Paul's 'own 
description  (1  Th.  l5-2i2)  points  to  a  longer  stay,  and 
shows  him  labouring  with  his  hands  to  support  himself 
amiu  the  manifold  efforts  and  cares  the  budciin^  church 
imposed  on  him.     The  account  here  given  of  his  preach 
ing  (road      he  preached  to  them  from  the  Scriptures," 
i.e.   the  OT)  is  inadequate,  as   1   Th.   shows.      There 
is  no  advance  on  Peter's  sermon  in  ch.  2.     His  success 
(4)  is  immediate,  but  only  "  some  "  Jews  adhered  to 
him  ;  of  the  Greek  frequenters  of  tho  synagogue,  on  the 
contrary,  a  large  number,  and  not  a  few  of  the  leadinf 
women.     The  change  to  5  is  abrupt ;   nothing  is  said 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  believers  from  tho  synagogue 
or  of  the  first  members  of  the  church.     It  is  the  Jews 
members  of  the  synagogue  where  the  preaching  began! 
who  set  up  an  attack  on  the  missionaries,  enlisting  a 
>pdy  of  loafers  and  producing  an  uproar.     Paul  and 
others  of  the  preachers  -are  in  the  house  of  Jason 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  them  out  and  place 
them  beiore  the  assembly  of  the  citizens.     Failing  in 
this  they  turn  to  the  magistrates  ;   Jason  and  some  of 
brethren    aro    produced    to    them    with    a    va-nie 
accusation  that  they  go  about  the  world  creating  dis 
turbance  and  that  they  had  another  king— Jesus.  "  Tho 
latter  charge  was  true  ;    the  Christians  did  refuse  to 
call  the  Emperor  their  "  Lord."     The  charge  that  they 
do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Csesar  means  this.     It  is 
this  that  appeals  to  the  minds  of  tho  magistrates   and 
makes    them    take    bail   from   Jason   and   tho   others 
beiore  letting  the  missionaries  go. 

XVII.  10-15.  Through    fierce  a   to    Athens.— Bercea 
-was  a  populous  place  but  off  the  main  route.    Paul  and 
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Silas  at  once  go  to  the  synagogue  ;  by  this  tinio  wo 
should  think  they  could  scarcely  look  to  the  synagogue 
with  hopeful  eyes.  The  Berocan  Jews,  however,  were 
"  more  nol,!e,"  i.e.  better- behaved,  than  their  brethren 
at  Thessalonica  ;  they  did  no!:-  close  their  miuds  to 
the  message,  but  applied  themselves  with  interest  to 
testing  !••  l>y  Scripture.  The  ne\v-  church  r.t  Keroea  is 
composed,  like  th.it  at  Thcssalonica,  of  JOY, .-,  Greek 
ladies  of  position,  and  me:),  i.e.  (J reeks.  We  hear  of 
Sopater  of  Berma  in  20.|.  The  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
follow  Paul  wit] i  their  hostility  and  he  lias  to  leave 
Bercea  also.  As  to  Silas  and  Timothy  there  is  a  little 
difficulty.  In  185  they  do  not  join  Paul  at  Athens  as 
he  expected,  but  at  Corinth.  But  in  1  Th.  3  we.  iv^d 
of  Timothy  having  been  with  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
having  been  s:'iit  hy  him  from  there  to  Thessaloniea. 
According  to  2  Cor.  1  19  Siins  ami  Timothy  acted  along 
with  Paul  in  th-'  of  the  Ccvi-'.tliian  church. 

We  are  not  ''iillv  iii^rmei!  as  to  these  movements. 

XVII.  16-21  Paul  at  Aihens. — Athens  was  at  this 
time  no  longer  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  world,  nor 
tin;  bi'sl-  of  the  1'  »!s  of  phil,!s<iphy  ;  but  the 

fame  of  the  city  dr..,v  many  to  it,  and  a  visit  to  Atlions 
gave  finish  to  tlu-  rdiioati-"-!!  of  a  Roman.  With  no 
great  seriousness,  ail  matte-'1.-1,  were  discu^c-ed  there, 
and  it  offered  no  promising  soil  for  the  Gospel.  So"; 
Renai'"  on  Athens  in  his  /-','.  I1/ ml. 

16.  The  images  of  Athens  were  multitudinous  ;  the 
pill.-,;-;  ices  by  Roman  magistrates 

was  not  yet  fur  advanced,  and  what  Paul  saw  mighi- 
have  suggested  reilocti-n.-1.  on  the  magnificent  achieve 
ments  of  Creek  art.  But  to  his  Jewish  eye  they  were 
the  aberrations  of  rni'ii  who  did  not  see  God  in  His 
works  but  'al-io  representati.j!;-1.  of  Him  to 

v/orship;  he  would  consider  they  were  all  there  for 
that  purpose  (Rom.  123,  1  Th.  ly). — 17.  reasoned:  or 
preached.  The  Jews  and  God-fearers  in  the  synagogue 
did  not  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  true  nature  of 
idols  ;  he  had  as  usual  begun  with  them.,  but  he  also 
pre.  <jhed  in  the  market-place,  in  the  low  ground  ~h. 
of  the  A.eropolis,  to  those  ho  met  with,  where  all  the 
life  of  the  city,  intellectual  and  otherwise,  had  its 
centre. — 18.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  ho  would 
meet  with  philosophers  there  ;  Epicureans  and  Stoics 
( pj  >.  (>:>,l>iT. )  were  by  no  means  the  only  schools  in  Athens, 
though  they  wore  the  oldest,  ar.c!  there  id  nothing 
characteristic  in  their  questions  and  replies  (cf.  2i2i.). — 
babbler:  lit.  "  seed  picker,"  then  of  one  picking  up 
crumbs  of  wisdom  and  applying  them  without  skill. 
Ramsay  renders  "  bounder  "  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller, 
pp.  24  3ff. ). — a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods :  this  was  the 
brought  against  Socrates.  "Ho  docs  not  count 
those  gods  whom  the  city  counts  such,  but  introduces 
new  demons."  The  now  gods  Paul  introduced  were  Jesus 
and  Anastasis,  i.e.  Resurrection ;  how  this  was  picked 
from  his  words  wo  cannot  tell,  but  the  resurrection  is 
treated  throughout  Ac.  as  Paul's  principal  doctrine 
(see  236,  p.  77V).  He  is  taken  to  the  court,  not  the  hill, 
Areopagus  ;  the  court  could  meet  elsewhere,  and  it  also 
had  charge  in  Roman  times  of  matters  of  religion  and 
education  (p.  614).  What  follows  is  not  a  criminal  pro 
ceeding  but  an  inquiry.  The  speech  is  not  calculated  for 
philosophers  •  it  is  a  popular  discourse  against  idolatry 
with  a  Christian  conclusion.  It  is  the  apparent  new 
ness  of  his  doctrine  that  arouses  interest  ;  it  is  aptly 
remarked  how  eagerly  new  things  were  sought  after 
at  Athens. 

XVII.  22-31.  Paul's  Speech  to  the  Areopagus.— He 
opens  with  a  compliment  to  the  religiosity  of  the 
Athenians.  He  has  walked  up  and  down  the  city 
and  marked  the  many  objects  of  worship  ;  he  has  also 


found  an  altar  with  the  inscription  "  To  the  Unknown 
God  "  (the  argument  that  follows  calls  for  the  definite 
article).  There  are  various  instances  in  antiquity  of 
auch  an  inscription  ;  though  always,  ic  is  true,  in  the 
plural,  not  the  singular  number.  Jerome  says  the 
inscription  in  the  text  must  have  run  "  To  the  un 
known  and  foreign  gods,"  and  in  Pausanias,  Philo- 
s1  rat  us,  and  other  ancient  writers  such  inscriptions 
are  spoken  of.  In  Deissniann's  St.  Paul  (p.  201)  an 
inscription  is  described  which  has  recently  been  un 
earthed  at  Pergamum,  also  in  the  plural.  That  in  our 
text  is  the  only  example  in  antiquity  of  the  inscription 
in  the  singular,  and  Paul's  argument  is  based  on  it  in 
that  form.  It  would  dedicate  the  altar  on  which  it 
appeared  to  a  god  of  whose  name  and  title  the  founder 
was  not  sure,  but  whom  ho  took  to  be  a  real  being. 
Paul  uses  the  inscription  in  an  opposite  sense  and  makes 
•:•  to  the  one  Supreme  God,  Maker  of  the  world. 

Sr-.  That  God  needs  nothing  is  a  commonplace  in 
nncicnt-  philosophy  and  literature. — made  of  one:  AV 
0-  One  blood,  according  to  an  old  reading,  might  refer 
to  the  ancient  belief,  excluded  by  Genesis,  in  the 
autochthonous  origin  of  man.  God  has  settled  the 
order  in  which  each  people  is  to  come  and  the  territory 
it  is  to  occupy  ;  the  purpose  of  the  whole  is  that  they 
should  seek  for  Him  ;  Ho  is  not  hard  to  find. —  your 
own  poets:  the  quotation  (cf.  Tit.  Ii2)  is  from  a  Stoic 
poet  Aratus  (P/iacm-m.  5).  Cleanthes,  also  a  Stoic,  has 
a  similar  sentiment:  "  For  we  are  his  (Zeus's)  race." 
"aul  had  no  need  to  be  familiar  with  Greek  poetry  in 

i'der  to  quote  a  liue  no  doubt  well  known  to  every  one. 
l> ,1  29  he  comes  back  to  the  images.  Athens  had  many 
: -rtifLwrs  of  such  things,  but  if  man  is  of  God's  race,  no 
human  figure  in  whatever  precious  metal  can  express 
the  Divine  to  which  ho  is  kindred.  A  sentence  should 
.  condemning  the  view  of  God  which  lies  behind 
idolatry  :  but  the  speech  hurries  to  its  conclusion. 
God  might  have  visited  earlier  the  mistaken  worship 
cf  Him  in  idolatry  (Rom.  24)  but  He  has  not  done  so. 
Now,  however,  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand  (Ps.  9s) ; 
men  are  called  to  repent ;  the  Judge  is  known,  He 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead. — 32.  Kothing  indi 
cates  judicial  proceedings  ;  the  scene  ends  abruptly 
with  the  moderate  success  secured  by  Paul.  One  male 
convert  is  named,  Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  and  one  woman,  Damaris  ;  and  there  were 
others.  Of  the  church  of  Athens  we  hear  no  more ;  it 
is  perhaps  included  in  1  Cor.  12. 

XVIII.  1-11.  Paul  at  Corinth.— Corinth  (p.  832), 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  was  to  the  Christian 
missionary  as  good  a  field  as  Athens  was  the  opposite. 
A  great  seaport,  it  was  much  addicted  to  vice  and 
luxury,  and  had  a  very  mixed  population,  as  the 
Corinthian  epistles  show  us,  of  rich  people  and  poor,  of 
tradesmen  and  would-be  philosophers. 

2f.  The  edict  of  Claudius  (Suet.  Claudius,  25)  is  to 
la  placed  in  his  9th  year,  A.D.  49  or  50.  Wo  shall  sea 
in  connexion  with  Gallio  that  Paul's  arrival  in  Corinth 
falls  early  in  50.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (her  name  is, 
for  an  unknown  reason,  placed  first  in  18  and  26,  also 
Rom.  10s),  were  there  before  him,  Jews  of  the  Dis 
persion  like  himself,  and  carrying  on  the  same  craft. 
It  was  natural  that  ho  should  live  with  thorn  and 
join  his  forces  to  theirs  in  the  trade  whatever  it 
was.1  It  was  important  for  him  to  set  an  example  of 

1  There  IB  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"  tent  maker,"  and  we  should  like  to  know  whether  Paul  sat 
at  his  work  as  a  weaver,  or  stood  at  a  table  as  an  upholsterer 
(Renan  translates  "  tapissier  "'.  or  cutout  at  a  table  and  moved 
about  the  floor  putting  the  tent  together.  In  Corinth,  as  a  place 
much  concerned  with  travel,  there  would  be  a  steady  market 
for  tents. 
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industry  and  of  independence. — 4  is  an  editorial  in 
sertion,  as  5  (road  with  AV,  "  Paul  was  pressed  in 
spirit  ")  tolls  us  that  the  effective  synagogue  preaching 
did  not  begin  till  Silas  and  Timothy  juinod  him.  The 
tenor  of  the  preaching  is  different  from  that  at  Athens, 
but  Paul's  preaching  was  more  than  this  (I  Cor.  2a). 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue,  and  sets 
up  vehement  opposition  on  their  part ;  Paul  then  acts 
according  to  the  principle  stated  in  13.46,  and  turns 
to  tac  Gentiles.  From  1  Cor.  we  see  that  the  Corinthian 
church  contained  a  Jewish  element  (7i8),  but  was 
predominantly  Gentile  (12::). — 7.  Tho  opposition  de 
cided  Paul  to  change  his  lodgings  ;  he  left  the  honso  of 
Aquila  the  Je\v  and  went  to  that  of  Titus  Justus,  a 
Gentile  by  birth,  who  had  frequented  the  synagogue. 
That  this  house  was  close  to  the  synagogue  would 
make  the  breach  more  marked  ;  the  Christian  meeting 
probably  took  place  there.  Grispus  is  mentioned  in 
1  Cor.  114  as  an  early  convert  whom  Paul  himself 
baptized. — 9.  This  promiso  explains  Paul's  Ion  3 
residence  at  Corinth.  Tho  attack  (12-17)  did  not  tako 
place  at  once.  The  chronological  data  in  Ac.  are 
satisfactory. 

XVIII.  12-17.  Gallio  and  Paul. — Gallic 's  proconsul- 
ship  is  fixed  by  an  inscription  at  Delphi  which  came  to 
light  in  1905  ;  and  gives  an  absolute  date  in  Paulino 
chronology  (p.  G55).  He  had  not  been  proconsul  when 
Paul  came  to  Corinth  (12)  ;  his  arrival  in  Achaia  is 
found  to  have  been  after  midsummer  (A.D.  51),  wliile 
Paul  came  there  early  in  50.  Gallic  was  the  brother  of 
the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  describes  him  as  "  sweet " 
(dulc/'s),  and  was  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  After 
his  arrival  the  Jews  brought  Paul  before  him  on  the 
same  charge  as  that  made  at  Philippi  (1621)  and  at 
Thessalouica  (177),  that  he  preached  an  illegal  religion. 
Gallio  at  once  decides  that  as  no  punishable  act  is 
alleged,  ho  will  not  enter  on  discussion  as  to  a  doctrine 
and  a  controversy  about  persons  and  the  Jewish  Law, 
and  to  dismisses  the  case.  The  attack  made  by  the 
Jews  drew  down  the  wrath  of  the  populace  (D  has 
"all  the  Greeks").  Sos.thonea  (not  ho  of  1  Cor.  li) 
has  to  suffer  for  it ;  Gallio  continues  in  his  attitude 
of  indifference  to  such  squabbles. 

From  18i8  to  1920  we  have  a  set  of  anecdotes  mostly 
connected  with  Ephcsus  and  hanging  loosely  together. 

XVIII.  18-23.  Journey  to  Syria. — No  special  object, 
is  stated  ;  the  facts  are  placed  before  us  abruptly,  and. 
Borne  are  hard  to  understand.  An  apostle  is  by  his 
office  a  traveller  who  does  not  give  himself  to  any  one 
church,  and  Paul  had  been  the  best  part  of  two  years 
at  Corinth  when  he  bade  the  brethren  there  farewell  and 

(sailed  for  Syria.  It  was  Aquila,  not  Paul,  who  had  a 
vow  and  terminated  it  at  Ccnchrea?.  For  the  hair  sacri 
fice,  see  Nu.  6*,  and  cf.  21 24  below  ;  it  would  refer  Jiere 
to  an  escape  from  some  danger  of  which  we  know 
nothing  — 19.  At  Ephesus  Paul  addresses,,  as  elsewhere, 

ithe  Jews  in  the  synagogue,  and  is  well  received,  but 
ho  will  not  stay  there.  With  a  promise  to  return  he 
sets  off  on  the  voyage.  He  lands  at  Ca?sarca,  and  goes 
up  and  greets  the  church.  Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned, 
nor  any  errand  which  would  take  him  there,  and,  so 
far  as  the  words  show,  the  church  may  have  been  that 
at  CECsarca.  The  I)  text  of  19i  denies  that  Paul  went 
to  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Tho  phrase  "  went  down 
to  Antioch  "  does  not  imply  that  ho  went  there  from 
Jerusalem  (cf.  85).  He  would  reach  Antioch  in  late 
autumn  and  spend  the  winter  there,  and  go  westwards 
when  the  roads  were  open  in  spring.  The  route  is 
the  same  as  that  of  166. 

XVIII.  24-28.  Apollos  at  Ephesus.— ApoUos  is  well 
known  to  us  from  1  Cor.  ;  his  name  was  adopted  by 


one  of  the  Corinthian  parties  as  their  standard  (1  Cor.  1 
12*).  Horn  wo  learn  moro  about  him,  that  he  was  at 
Ephosus  in  Paul's  absence,  and  that  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla  were  of  use  to  him  as  teachers.  Ho  is  a  cultivated 
Alexandrian  with  a  good  grasp  of  Scripture,  and  ho 
has  also  had  instruction  (r,f.  -my.}  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord  ;  i.e.  probably  in  the  duties  and  observances  of 
the  now  religion.  Ho  haa  the  gifts  of  a  teacher, 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  information,  conviction 
(the  word  translated  "  carefully  "  conveys  more  prob 
ably  this  meaning) ;  one  thing  he  Jacks.  There 
seems  to  have  been  at  Ephesus  a  set  of  followers  of 
John  the  Baptist  with  his  water  baptism  without  the 
Spirit  (p.  771).  Priscilla  and  Aquila  fill  up  what  ia 
wanting  to  Apoilos'  equipment  as  a  Christian  missionary 
and  ho  goes  to  Corinth  (in  Paul's  absence  from  both 
places)  recommended  by  the  brethren  at  Ephesus. 
D  explains  the  matter  thus :  "  There  were  some 
Corinthians  living  at  Ephesus,  and  when  they  heard 
him  they  urged  him  to  go  with  them  to  their  city,  and 
on  his  agreeing  the  Ephesians  wrote  to  the  brethren 
at  Corinth  to  receive  the  man."  There  he  used  his 
gift  ("  grace  "  seems  a  better  reading ;  cf.  mg,}  effectually 
to  help  the  believers.  That  his  doctrine  was  different 
from  Paul's,  if  only  in  style,  appears  from  1  Cor.,  but 
not  from  Ac. 

XIX.  i-7.  Other  Followers  of  John  the  Baptist  at 
Ephesus. — Paul's  return  to  Ephesus,  promised  in  182 1, 
is  made  a  part  of  this  anecdote.  His  movements  wcro 
not  fully  known,  as  we  saw  in  182 1-2  3.1  The  stoiy  is, 
like  that  of  Apollos,  obscure  ;  it  exhibits  a  bizarre  form 
of  early  Christianity  (cf.  81411.).  For  "  into  John's 
baptism  "  we  should  expect  "  into  John's  name." 
Speaking  with  tongues  indicates  (as  in  1045!)  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit.  The  whole  story  is  primitive. 

XIX.  S-10.  Paul  at  Ephesus. — After  three  months  in 
the  synagogue  (1819-21,26)  Paul  finds  it  necessary,  as 
in  other  places,  to  leave  it,  and  takes  his  followers  to  the 
lecture  room  of  Tyrannus,  where  he  preaches  to  them. 
D  and  other  authorities  add,  "  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  hour,"  which  corresponds  to  the  time  after  the 
conclusion  of  business. 

XIX.  11-20.  Miracles,  Exorcisms,  Burning  of  Books 
of  Mngic. — Peter's  shadow  cured  the  sick  (015)  ;  Paul's 
minor  articles  of  clothing  do  the  same,  according  to  the 
widespread  belief  of  antiquity  in  the  indirect  communi 
cation  of  personal  influence.  The  belief  in  possession 
is  best  known  to  us  from  the  Gospels  in  Palestine  ;  but 
Greek  magical  literature  shows  that  it  flourished 
vigorously  in  other  countries  also.  A  humorous 
story  follows,  about  come  wandering  Jews  who  used 
the  name  of  Jesus  as  an  instrument  of  exorcism  (cf.  819). 
— 13.  I  adjure  you:  i.e.  "to  come  out  of  him." 
Sceva  must  be  intended  as  a  Jewish  high  priest,  but 
there  is  none  of  such  a  name. — 16.  both:  should  bo 
"  all  "  (see  Moulton,  Prolegomena,  p.  80).- — 17.  The 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  power  by  which  such 
things  come  to  pass  (06*). — 18.  The  deeds  confessed 
might  be  such  as  we  read  of  in  magical  papyri. — 19. 
curious  arts:  a  euphemism  for  magic  {mg.}.  These 
would  be  books  of  formulae  for  compelling  the  assist 
ance  of  spiritual  beings,  or  securing  the  affections  of 
a  boloved,  or  for  inflicting  pain  and  spiritual  torment. 
Ephesian  charms  had  a  special  reputation. — 50,000 
pieces  of  silver :  say  £2000,  but  wo  do  not  know  the 
rate  at  which  such  books  were  sold. 

XIX.  21i.  Paul's  flan  of  Travel.— The  plan  hero 
stated  (for  "  in  the  spirit,"  "  in  his  spirit,"  or  "  in 

1  D  reads  here :  "  When  Paul  wished  to  follow  his  own  plan  and 
to  travel  to  Jerusalem,  the  Spirit  sairt  to  him  to  return  to  Asia, 
and  he  went  through  the  nppei-  parts  and  came  to  Ephesus." 
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spirit  "  m.')y  suffice)  is  that  intimated  in  1  Cor.  165, 
which  ho  says  in  2  Cor.  lisf.  that  he  changed,  and 
which  eventually  he  carried  out  as  far  as  to  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  2i2).  His  desire  to  visit  Romo  was  an  old 
ono  ;  see  Rom.  1 13—16,  15?  4.  In  Ac.  tho  shadow  of 
this  journey  has  already  been  i'elt  (ISai,  19i,  Cod.  D). 
Timothy's  journey  to  Corinth  is  also  spoken  of  ;  in 
1  Cor.  16 10  he  is  to  return  to  Paul  before  the  lattor 
sets  out.  The  name  Erastus  occurs  in  Rom.  1623 
and  2  Tim.  42O,  but  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  one, 
two,  or  three  persons  are  spoken  of  in  the  three  passages 
(see  Headlam,  art.  "  Erastus  "  in  HDB). 

XIX.  23-41.  Tumult    at    Ephesus. — A    change    of 
religion  (for  "  the  Way,"  cf.  9a )  bears  hardly  on  certain 
trades.     In  ch.  10  the  Gospel  interfered  with  the  trade 
of  soothsaying  ;  here  the  art  of  the  silversmith  suffers. 
This  opens  a  large  chapter  in   the  early  history  of 
Christianity  (cf.  Tertullian,  On  the  Public  Games  ;   Th? 
Soldier's     Crown).     Demetrius,    to    judge    from    hi:i 
speech,  is  rather  an  employer  than  a  craftsman.     Hi,-' 
business  has  been  falling  off,  or  he  fears  it  may  do  so. 
The  silver  shrines  would    l>e  used  as  mementoes  of 
travel,  but  people  would  not  purchase  thorn  if  they 
ceased  to  believe  in  Artemis,  and  this  was  the  evident 
outcome   of   Paul's    teaching.     Tho   silversmiths    and 
all:ed   trades  are  therefore  called  together,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  not  only  the  trade  but  the  goddess 
herself   must   suffer   if   the   preaching   goes   on.     Tho 
audience  fully  agrees,  works  itself  up,  and  vents  its 

-;  in  the  cry  or  invocation,  "  Great  Artemis  of  the 
Eph:v;i.ins  "  (cf.  D).  Tho  feeling  overflows  tho  city; 
the  population  flocks  to  a  meeting  in  the  theatre.  Two 
of  Paul's  companions  are  hurried  there.  Aristarchus 
is  of  Thessalonica  (204)  ;  Gains  is  called  a  Macedonian 
(cf.  1  Cor.  114,  Rom.  1623),  but  in  204*  is  perhaps 
said  to  be  of  Derbe.  Paul  is  kept  by  his  friends  from 
going  to  the  theatre  ;  so  this  was  not  the  deadly  peril 
of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  Is,  4g.  Some  of  tho 
Asiarchs  also  (imperial  functionaries  with  certain 
religious  duties  connected  with  the  temples  and  service 
of  the  Emperor  in  Asia)  dissuade  him  from  going  to 
the  meeting ;  ho  has  tluw  attained  an  influential 
position  at  Ephesus.  Tho  meeting  is  graphically  de 
scribed,  the  shouts,  the  confusion,  the  want  of  purpose. 
A  Jew  named  Alexander  is  put  fonvard  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  speak ;  he  no  doubt  \vas  ready  to 
disown  the  Christians  and  denounce  them  as  the  source 
of  unrest,  but  the  crowd  refuse  to  listen  to  a  Jew,  and 
Bet  up  again  the  shout  "  Great  Artemis  !  "  "  Great 
Artemis  i  "  which  goes  on  for  two  hours.  Then  the 
town-clerk,  who  doubtless  has  seen  such  outbreaks 
before,  comes  forward  and  with  a  little  flattery  quiets 
the  people  down.  All  know,  he  says,  that  Ephesus 
is  tho  Warden  of  great  Artemis  and  of  the  image  which 
fell  down  from  heaven  (not  a  pretty  image  if  it  was  like 
the  known  representations  of  the  goddess  ;  Demetrius 
dealt  more  in  temple-models,  which  might  be  more 
artistic).  Robbing  of  temples  (37)  was  an  offence  with 
which  Jews  were  liable  to  bo  charged  (see  Rom.  222); 
the  town -clerk  vouches  for  those  against  whom  this 
tumult  has  been  got  up,  that  they  could  do  nothing  of 
that  sort,  nor  yet  blaspheme  the  goddess.  Demetrius 
is  to  proceed  regularly  in  the  courts  if  ho  has  any  lawful 
grievance,  and  any  public  question  is  to  bo  settled  in 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  citizens.  The  town  has 
gravely  exposed  itself  by  the  tumult. 

XX.  1-6.  To  Greece;  Return  to  Troas.— The  journey 
sketched  in  192i,  1  Cor.  165-9,  ig  entered  on  ;  for  whao 
happened   at   Troas  and   in  Macedonia  on    the  way 
cf.  2  Cor.  2i2f.,  7s  ;   but  of  all  that  intense  experience 
there  is  little  echo  in  Acts.     The  sketches  of  the  journey 


did  not  fix  what  route  was  to  bo  followad  from  Greece 
to  Jerusalem  ;  here  (3)  we  find  that  the  intention  was 
to  go  by  sea.  The  plan  is  changed  on  account  of  a 
Jewish  plot.  Accordingly  Paul  sets  out  to  Macedonia 
with  a  part  only  of  his  companions,  the  others  remaining 
behind  in  Greece  ami  overtaking  the  party  by  sea. 
Light  is  shed  on  this  journey  by  the  epistles  ;  cf. 
Rom.  1022-33,  1  C°r-  161-4,  and  especially  2  Cor.  8f., 
where  Paul  explains  the  arrangements  for  carrying  to 
Jerusalem  the  money  collected  in  Macedonia  and 
Greece  for  the  poor  of  Judaea,  and  introduces  the 
envoys  chosen  by  the  Macedonian  churches  who  are 
to  go  with  him.  Tho  land  party  accompanying  Paul 
embraces  Sopator  of  Bercea,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  Aris 
ta  re  hus  and  Secundus  of  Thessalonica  (cf.  2  Cor.  818 
and  22  ;  these  would  see  their  friends  on  the  way),  and 
Gains  and  three  men  from  Asia  Minor.  In  1929  Gaius 
is  named  with  Aristarchus  as  a  Macedonian.  The 
insertion  of  a  colon  after  Gaius  in  the  Gr.  would  give 
"  and  Timothy  of  Derbe."  For  Tychicus,  cf.  Col.  47  ; 
for  Trophimus,  2129,  2  Tim.  420.  The  date  of  the 
sailing  of  tho  others  (6)  is  given  by  the  Jewish  calendar ; 
they  reach  Troas  in  less  than  five  days  (16u*),  and 
the  united  party  spend  a  week  there. 

XX.  7-12.  Story  of  Eutyehus.— Paul  speaks  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  in  1  Cor.  1G2,  but  not  of  a  breaking 
of  bread  on  that  day,  which  appears  here  as  an  estab 
lished  usage  (cf.  242).  It  is  Paul's  last  interview  with 
those  people,  and  lie  makes  the  most  of  it.  The  lights 
may  be  mentioned  because  of  the  accusation  in  early 
days  that  tho  Lord's  Supper  was  partaken  of  in  dark 
ness  and  was  accompanied  by  excesses.  Eutyehus  (9) 
is  a  common  name.  The  treatment  is  like  that  by 
Elijah  (1  K.  172i),  but  the  incident  may  be  quite 
natural :  it  is  reported  by  an  eyewitness.  It  does  not 
interrupt  the  proceedings  nor,  except  for  a  short  time, 
Paul's  preaching,  which  goes  on  till  dawn,  after  the 
bread  is  broken. 

XX.  13-16.  Troas  to  Miletus, — In  the  Armenian 
Calfnu  we  road  :  "  But  Luke  and  those  with  me  came 
on  the  vessel  "  ;  words  which,  if  wo  were  sure  of  their 
really  being  in  tho  journal,  would  show  that  Luke  was 
not  'its  author.  Preuschen  thinks  the  original  text 
••A'js,  "  But  I,  Luke,  and  those  with  me,"  the  present 
text  being  grammatically  impossible,  and  the  emenda 
tion  in  tho  Armenian  easy. 

13.  Assos,  about  twelve  miles  from  Troas  by  land,  on 
a  hilly  road.  A  ship  has  to  round  Cape  Lekton.  The 
Gr.  does  not  compel  us  to  think  that  Paul  walked  the  dis 
tance  :  he  may  have  ridden. — 14.  Mitylene,  the  capital 
of  Lesbos,  is  not  far  from  Assos.  For  Chios  and  Samos, 
seo  EBi,  HDB. — 15.  Tho  call  at  Trogy Ilium  is  omitted 
in  tho  corrected  text.  The  voyage  of  four  days  was 
made  with  the  N.  wind,  which  blows  at  that  sea.son 
early  in  tho  day  and  dies  away  later.  The  ship  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  command  of  tho  party.  16  speaks 
of  ha-ste  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey ;  it  appears 
to  have  been  unnecessary  later  (cf.  21^),  and  the  reason 
for  avoiding  Ephesus  may  have  lain  in  tho  circum 
stances  of  Paul's  leaving  that  place. — 16.  From  the 
days  of  unleavened  bread  (6)  to  Pentecost  is  a  period 
of  six  weeks,  and  Paul  seems  to  have  reached  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  a  festival  (2126). 

XX.  17-35.  Paul's  Speech  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus 
at  Miletus. — See  Ramsay,  art.  "  Miletus  "  in  HDB,  as 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  at  that  period,  from 
Miletus  to  Ephesus ;  one  had  to  sail  to  Prienc  and 
make  from  there  a  journey  of  25  miles  across  the 
mountains  to  Epheaus.  The  elders  or  presbyters  (mg.), 
afterwards  called  "  bishops  "  or  "  overseers  "  (28), 
make  the  toilsome  journey,  and  Paul  addresses  them. 


We  have  had  Paul  addressing  Jews  (ch.  13)  and  Gentiles 
(eh.  17);   hero  he  addresses  Christian  office-bearers  at  a 
solemn  point  of  his  life.     This  speech  hardly  stood  as 
wo  have  it  m  tho  source;    still  there  are  things  in  it 
h  do  belong  to  this  situation  and  to  no  other  • 
Bom.  neads  of  it  might  be  in  tho  source,  which  have 
.1  worked  up  later  with  hints  from  Paul's  epistles 
and  other  writings,  and  with  reference,  as  we  shall  see 
or  circumstances  in  the  Church.     The  whole  is  in 
stylo  and  m  a  warm  tone  of  sentiment      Thero 
i  an  entire  absence  of  specific  Paulino  ideas,  but  thero 
is  much  in  it  that  Paul  could  say  and  did  say  (cf 
Cambridge  BibUcal  E.^ays,  pp.  401ft). 

XX.  i8-27.  Pathetic  Appeal  to  Paul's  Past  Work  at 
Ephesus  and  to  his  Present  Position.-iS  after  4a 
manner  I  was  wuh  you:  cf.  1  Th.  2i.— 19.  serving  the 
Lord:  Cf  Rom.  li  Phil.  li.-tears:  cf.  i  Sol  I , - 
tnal^Jrom^tne^Jew^;^  these  are  not  specified  in  the 

Th' 
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.  ions    come    aerwards    (21iof)  — 

24.  ministry  Jesus:    somewhat     different     from 

Paul  s  usual  statement  on  the  subject.—  25  How  is  he 
so  sure  he  will  never  be  at  Ephesus  again  ?  Jewish 
hostility  did  not  usually  keep  him  from  revisiting  his 
churches,  and  he  is  indulging,  at  the  period  thS 

:rCCrS      ' 


XX.  28-30   Duties  of  the  Elders:   Coming  Dangers. 

-They  are  to  be  as  free  from  blame  as  ho  is      Tho 

loly  Ghost  has  made  them  cpiscopoi  of    the    flock 

ht.  overseers  ;    if  we  remember  what  the  word  means 

we   may   translate   "bishops";     they   are   the   same 

ShurT  hsf~th°peldr  (I#   Tho  office  is  Ioca1^  "Sy 

.hurch  life;  Paul  mentions  it  only  in  Phil  li  •  he 
generally  speaks  of  "those  who  are  over  y^  and 
admonish  you  ;  see  Rom.  128,  1  Th.  5r2  Tho 

?v   fPSn  ™S?  d°  with  tho  stores  an 
ty  of  a  Church  (see  1  Tim.  3,  517-20,  Tit 

°f  hcr° 
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that  tho  church  at  Tyro  was  not  a  largo  one  •    the 
fragrance  oi  it  is  still  sweet  to  us. 

Cn^f'-  V4'-iT°  Cfesarea-— F"""  Tyro  to  Ptolemais 

ifo^P^Jto  cltSf atut  30bml4,th4rS 
n7  ^T^  PhiliP'UTivcd    at   Ciosarea    after*  his 
ng  with  the  eunuch  (840) ;  he  still  lived  thoro  and 
lo  received  the  party.     None  of  tho  prophecies  of  Ms 
daughters  on  this  occasion  are  given  ;    tho  visit  lasted 
some  days  and  if  Philip  was  one"  of  the  Twelve  as  woi 
as  one  of  the  Seven  of  Ac.  6,  much  would  be  said  that 
we  should  like  to  know.     The  third  Gospoi,  according 
A   S     10  ^11)olars'  was  largely  indebted  to  this  nicotine" 
.s   (1128)   is  here   introduced  to   us   afresh    and 
symbolises  with  Paul's  girdle  the  bonds  and  imprison^ 
?o°him Vl"™  m,2°23  Pful  said  were  everywhero  foretold 
VVT'  .,«  Vus  resolllt><>n  is  not  shaken. 
XXI.  151  TO  Jerusalem.—"  We  packed  up  "  is  prob 
ably  nearer   the  original  than   either  AV  or  RV  fsee 
mg.).     Ihe  arrangement  of  quarters  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  party  is  interesting:  but  D  and  tho  Si  Syriao 
J       when  we  came  to  a  certain  village  wo  found 
quarters  with  Mnason,"     The  journey  wfs  63  mUe    • 
they  would  be  more  than  ono  night  on  the  way 
Vow     T*  H  ;    IFiVal  at  femsalem:  Paul's  Nazirito 
wW~P     ig  !      general  lmPression  on  both  sides 

SssSSH:§P^|S 
^^SSl^ 

X^pTefaiUbout  STSd  tubfftoSlSt: 

r^^lf!?1!^.  °n  *»  J— ^  and  possible 


, 

8    The  end  is  strange.     WH  propose  to 

il  ?ard  to  teS^r11-'-291   Wh°  th°  ad^^as  pe 
NT  of  n^        /•  there  aro  Predictions  all  through  the 

U 


aing 
bishops  and  the 

tZs 


made  for  Myra  and  coasted 'irom  thero      The  vos. 


the       w  and  y°fc  are  ra  o 

been  Xf?h  f  «  cuftoms.     These  Christian  Jews  have 
>een  told  that  Paul  encourages  all  the  Jews  who  live 
among  Gentiles  to  desert  Moses,  to  give  up  circumcising 
their  children  and  all  their  distinctive  practTces      TM? 

S  it' Mth°  J°TSh  ?ri8tianS  in  a  Paintzf  posiS 
Paul  should  consider  this.  The  elders  have  thought 

h  s^ou^t0  K>mOV?  thCt  miRConceP«ons  and  esSlish 
WmscPf  wiT  f  a  Iaw-abldinS  Je^-  He  is  to  associate 
?Z  r*w  V?*  men  who  have  a  Nazirito  vow 

TO  and  nf "^f'  him8olf  C°ming  under  the  sa'^ 
vow  and  paymg  the  expenses  of  the  whole  partv 

The  person  taking  the  vow  let  his  hair  grow  and 
and  ±n^  "^  f°rm  °f  win°  and  ^inf  oontSt, 
Tern  J^  rNn  fiV°W  ^^  P^entcd  offerings  at  the 
,TS  1  •  •  A~I7)'  and  thcn  sha^ed  his  head  and 
put  the  hair  in  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice.  Paul  havln 

such TvTw  &\Jr^m>  C°uld  '-t  fnl^^schlS 
hnf  f^o  ?ThlC^  to°k  time  (at  least  th'irty  days)- 
but  the  considerable  expense  of  the  party  of  five  two 

Kincerit"  ram  GaCh'  Wlth  additiPonsf  would  'si  o^ 
his  smcenty  as  a  supporter  of  the  Temple  and  its  rites 

'       aTt    and   on   the     ^  of   the 


-, L~  viiiK  :t  KH ,f:ssi  •* 

AAI.  27-36.  Outburst  of  Jewish  Furv  a^nln^f  Poni 

ill    iVia    T1  >  i_  i  WV»W»»A*    x  U.IJT     ei(3tXillil    i  dill 

tL  TV  Te"1PIe:1.hls  Arrest.— A  week  later  Paul  is  in 
chared6  d!scharge  his  vow  ;  whether  it  was  dis- 
irS  +  2!2  -1S  uncerta»i-  The  sight  of  him  thero 
ites  certain  Jews  from  Asia  (Ephesus  was  tho 
hs  of  that  province),  who  at  once  begin  shout- 
hoy  lay  their  hands  on  Paul,  that  he  teaches 
a  doctrine  subversive  of  all  that  the  Jew 
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held  dear;  and  that  ho  had  violated  the  Temple  by 
taking  a  Gentile  into  the  innor  court.  An  inscription 
on  the  railings  (Rev.  11.2*,  cf.  Eph.  2i4*)  denounced 
the  penalty  of  death  against  any  Gentile  found  there. 
It  was  a  suspicion  merely  ;  Trophimus  (204)  had  been 
seen  with  Pnul  mi  the  streets  but  not  in  the  Temple. 
Paul  is  draped  at  once  out  (it'  the  Temple,  which  lie  is 
accused  of  defiling  and  which  must  at  once  be  cleared. 
The.  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  was  a  cohort  (600 
men)  with  some  cavalry,  under  a  tribune  (31  ing.) ;  it 
was  lodged  in  the  Antonia  Tower  at  the  NVV.  corner  of 
the  Temple  area  and  connected  with  tho  Temple  by 
two  flights  of  steps.  Tho  tribune,  thinking  he  has 
before  him  a  dangerous  character,  orders  him  (33)  to 
be  heavily  chained  (cf.  126),  and  to  ascertain  the  merits 
of  the  case  takes  him  up  to  the  barracks  (34). 
36.  Away  with  him:  cf.  Lk.  23 is. 

XXI.  37-40.  Conversation    on    the    Steps:      Paul 
Addresses  the  Jews. — Josephus  (Wai-*,  II.  xiii.  5,  Ant. 
XX.  viii.  6)  tells  us  of  an  Egyptian  Jew  who,  under 
Felix,  led  30,000  men  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  with 
promises  of  tho  Messianic  kingdom.      He  escaped  when 
his  followers  were  killed    and'  dispersed;    the  tribune 
hero  supposes  the  Jews   to    bo   taking   vengeance   on 
him.      i'io    is    surprised   to    hear    L'aul   speak    Greek : 
what  langu.u'e  lie   expected   the   Egyptian   to    a 

not  clear.  The  a-;.;assins  are  the  Sicarii,  dagger-men, 
who  were  the  extreme  Jewish  party  and  spread  terror  in 
Judroa  in  the  day,  of  Felix  (p.  610).  That  Paul  after  his 
rough  usa<iO  should  bo  anxious  to  address  tho  excited 
crowd  at  his  fe.ot,  seem.-:  unlikely,  as  also  is  his  being 
allowed  by  the  tribune  to  do  so.  But  this  is  tho  last 
opportunity  for  P.vul  to  address  the  Jewish  people; 
the  stairs  give  the  position,  and  ho  is  exhibited  once 
more  as  enjoying  the,  favour  of  a  Roman  official 
(cf.  137,  ISuff.). 

XXII.  1-21.  Paul's  Speech  to  the  Jews.— Tho  opening 
of  the  speech  is  like  that  of  Stephen  (7j).     In  2  Cor.  1122 
Paul  attests  his  full  membership  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  having  lived  many  years  in  Palestine  he  could  no 
doubt  speak  Aramaic,' though  his  countrymen  did  net 
expect  it  of  him. 

3.  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel:  Jewish  boys  sat  on 
tho  floor  at  their  lessons. — Gamaliel:  cf.  034.  Some 
scholars  are  strongly  inclined  to  put  Paul  down  as  a 
pure  Hellenist  in  hi',  schooling.  If  he  did  study  with 
Gamaliel,  it  was  probably  immediately  before  his  con 
version  (1125*).— zealous  *°r  God:  cf.  Gal.  114.— 
4.  this  Way:  cf.  92,  Gal.  lis;  on  the  High  Priest's 
letters  cf.  $2.  Thy  following  narrative  has  curious 
differences  from  that  in  ch.  9  ;  it  was  an  oft-told  tale. — 
6.  about  noon  is  a  new  touch  here. — 7f.  as  in  ch.  9. — 
9  diifers  from  0;. — 14.  Tho  knowledge  of  his  vocation, 
which  Paul  himself  (Gal.  Ii6)  ascribes  to  Divine 
revelation,  is  hero  communicated  to  him  by  Ananias. 
In  Ac.  9  Ananias  has  it  imparted  to  him  ;  hero  ho 
imparts  it  to  Paul. — know  his  will:  cf.  Lk.  1247, 
Rom.  2i8.— the  righteous  one:  cf.  814.— 15.  In  ls,22 
the  believers  arc  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  ; 
what  Paul  has  seen  and  heard  qualifies  him  to  be  so 
too. — 16.  calling  on  his  name:  cf.  221,  914. — 17-21. 
Paul's  call  to  the  Gentile  mission  is  here  represented 
as  taking  place  not  as,  in  9i5  and  26 17,  at  his  con- 
version,  but  some  time  after  it  at  Jerusalem.  This 
is  not  consistent  with  his  own  statements  in  Gal.  1, 
where  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  had  no  such  import 
ance  for  him  ;  but  explains  how  his  call  came  to  be 
different  from  that  of  the  first  apostles. 

XXII.  22-29.  After  the  Speech,  in  the  Barracks.— 
Like  Stephen,  Paul  is  interrupted,  and  threatened  with 
stoning.  The  throwing  dust  into  tho  air  is  probably 


to  bo  understood  as  an  expression  of  blind  fury  (cf. 
2  Mac.  441).  But  tho  tribune  takes  him  into  tho 
barracks  and  proceeds  himself  to  deal  with  him.  The 
story  is  taken  up  from  2138.  If  Paul  is  a  loader  of 
sedition,  the  case  must  be  dealt  with  instantly.  The 
examination  was  to  be  with  scourging,  as  was  cus 
tomary  with  slaves  and  persons  not  citizens  (see  Lk.  23 
16).  The  apostle  is  being  stretched  out  "for"  (mg.) 
the  scourging  with  leather  thongs,  when  he  remon 
strates  with  tho  centurion  in  charge  (as  at  Philippi, 
1637)  that  he  is  a  Roman  who  must  not  bo  subjected 
to  such  usage,  and  that  there  has  been  no  trial.  Tho 
tribune  comes  to  inquire  into  tho  first  point :  he  is  a 
Roman  himself,  by  purchase,  and  knows  he  has  gone 
too  far.  It  was  a  crime  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen  (Cic. 
in  Vcrrem,  ii.  5).  Oil  Paul's  citizenship,  which  ho 
inherited  from  his  father,  as  ho  perhaps  from  his,  see 
Ramsay,  Cities  of  Paul :  Tarsus. 

XXII.  30-XXIII.  10.  Paul  Before  the  Sanhedrin.— 
This  is  a  difficult  section,  and  does  not  advance  tho 
action.  Unless  tho  proceedings  took  place  in  Greek, 
tho  tribune  would  scarcely  secure  his  object  of  learning 
the  charge  against  Paul ;  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
have  called  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhodrin  for  this  purpose, 
which  could  be  reached  otherwise.  Paul  is  released 
from  his  chains  and  faces  tho  court  without  them, 
and  without  the  presence  of  military.  Ho  begins  a 
speecli  which  was  to  explain  his  position,  but  is  rudely 
interrupted  ;  he  has  not  been  asked  to  speak,  and 
might  bo  regarded  as  treating  the  court  without  re 
spect.  Ho  retorts  with  applying  an  abusive  epithet 
to  tho  High  Priest  who  had  ordered  the  interruption. 
The  "  and  "  before  his  question  (3?;)  expresses  surprise 
or  indignation.  Ananias,  son  of  Nedebseus,  was  High 
Priest  from  about  A.D.  47  :  Paul  might  not  have  seen 
him  before,  but  he  was  presiding  at  the  meeting, 
"  judging  "  him,  Paul  says.  There  is  a  screw  loose 
in  the  narrative,  and  tho  "appeal  (5)  to  Ex.  2228  does 
not  make  it  tight.  Paul,  however,  is  not  silenced  ; 
ho  calls  out  aloud  the  subject  of  difference  between  the 
two  great  parties,  which  they  no  doubt  ignored  at 
their 'meetings,  thus  playing  tho  enfant  terrible  among 
those  grave  and  reverend  men.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  hope  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  that  he  is 
being  judged,  he  says.  Ho  was  not  being  judged  at 
all  (1*230),  and  if  ho"  was,  tho  charge  against  him  was 
not  that  ho  believed  in  tho  Resurrection,  but  that  ho 
subverted  tho  authority  of  Mosos  among  tho  Jews  of 
tho  Dispersion  (2l2i).  The  diversion,  however,  is 
very  successful ;  tho  meeting  is  at  once  in  an  uproar. 
Some  of  tho  Pharisees  actually  defend  Paul ;  they  find 
the  story  he  tells  (ch.  22)  of  his  vision  credible.  He  may 
have  been  visited  by  a  spirit  or  an  angel,  and  then— tho 
conclusion  is  left  to  be  imagined.  The  tribune  fears  that 
in  spite  of  this  Paul  will  be  torn  in  pieces  ;  the  military 
are  to  come  and  remove  him.  The  author  does  not 
state  his  conclusion  as  to  tho  charge  hero,  but  see  29. 

XXIII.  11.  The  Lord  Appears  to  Paul.— This  section 
is  independent  of  the  preceding  scone  ;  the  testifying 
spoken  of  is  in  ch.  22,  and  the  vision  would  stand  quite 
well  after  2229.  Tho  idea  of  Rome  was  in  his  mind 
(see  192i) ;  the  Lord  makes  his  imprisonment  appear 
as  a  road  there,  which  it  was. 

XXIII.  12-24.  Jewish  Plot:  Removal  of  Paul.— The 
Jews  propose  what  the  tribune,  in  223o-23io,  has 
already  done  on  his  own  initiative  ;  here  we  are  on 
historical  ground.  The  hated  person  being  removed 
from  their  power,  they  plan  an  assassination,  .torty 
of  them  make  themselves  a  curse  (so  literally),  i.e.  they 
are  to  be  accursed  if  they  do  not  carry  out  their 
purpose  ;  and  they  are  to  fast  till  it  is  done.  For  tnia 
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end  they  apply  to  the  high  priests  and  elders  to  got 
tho  tribune  to  bring  Paul  down  to  a  meeting  for  a 
further  inquiry.  No  doubt  is  c-ntortainod  apparently 
that  the  leaders  will  countenance  such  a  plot.  Thu 
tribune,  who  is  well  disposed  to  Paul  since  he  dis 
covered  his  citizenship,  at  once  removes  him  from 
danger ;  but  470  men  seem  a  largo  force  for  the 
purpose.  Lysias'  motive  in  all  this  apparatus  was  his 
fear  that  the  Jews  might  get  hold  of  Paul  and  kill 
him,  and  he  be  accused  of  corruption  in  lotting  them 
<!o  so.  The  start  is  ordered  at  9  P.M.,  and  Paul  is  to 
be  got  through  to  Felix  at  Cassarea.  On  Felix,  see  p.  611). 
XXIII.  28-30.  Letter  of  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix.— 
Felix  is  addressed  as  "most  excellent"  (so  Lk.  13,  Ac. 
2825),  a  title  of  courtesy  applied  to  proconsuls,  officers 
of  rank,  and  private  persons.  Lysias  allows  himself 
to  say  that  he  had  assisted  Paul  because  ho  had  heard 
ho  was  a  Roman,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  bonds  (cf.  the  two  chains,  2133,  2230).  An  official 
sending  a  prisoner  to  a  higher  court  might  specify  tho 
charge  (cf.  2027)  ;  and  Lysias  takes  credit  for  having 
investigated  the  point,  and  for  having  found  that  the 
charge  involved  no  legal  offence.  This,  even  if  true, 
does  not  prove  that  the  Sanhodrin  scene  (223o-23io) 
had  really  taken  place  ;  Lysias  had  other  means  of 
satisfying  himself. 

XXIII.  31-35.  Arrival  at  Csesarea.— Antipatris  (p.  28), 
a  Greek  town  even  the  name  of  which  has  disappeared, 
was  where  Ras-el-Ain  is  now,  on  the  road  from  Lydda 
to  Csesarea,  40  miles  from  Jerusalem,  25  from  Csesarea. 
40  miles  are  more  than  a  night's  march  for  infantry. 
The  procurator  asks  the  necessary  question  as   to  the 
province  of  the  prisoner  (cf.  Lk.  23ef.),  and  undertakes 
to  hear  the  case  when  the  prosecutors  arrive.     Of  the 
prjctorium  (mg. )  of  Herod  at  Coasarea  nothing  is  known. 

XXIV.  1-9.  Hearing  before  Felix:   Speech  for  the 
Prosecution.— -It   would   take   five   days    (i)   for   the 
summons  of  Lysias   (2830)  to  bo  acted  on,  and  tho 
prosecutors   to   travel   down.     The   High   Priest  and 
some  elders  appear,  to  sustain  a  judgment  they  have 
not  yet  passed  (cf.  6-8  mg.,  which  may  well  be  the 
true  text)  with  an  orator  acquainted  with  tho  practice 
of  Roman  courts.     Information  is  laid  against  Paul ; 
Paul  is  called  before  the  court,  or  the  case  is  called  in 
court  (2),  and  counsel  appears  for  the  prosecution.     Hia 
speech   is   given   in   short ;     his   compliments   to   the 
procurator  (who  had  in  truth  done  much  to  suppress 
piracy  ;    what  other  evils  we  do  not  know),  his  desire 
to  be  brief,  then  tho  charge  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  facts  will  come  out  in  the  examination  of  Paul 
himself.     The  charge  is  that  of  sedition,  disturbance 
of  order,  and  an  offence  against  tha  Temple.     Ho  is  a 
pest ;    he  has  created  disorder  all  over  the  world  ;   he 
is  a  ri  agleador  of  tho  sect  of  tho  Nazoreans. 

XXIV.  10-21.  Paul's  Speech.— Paul  does  not  speak 
till  tho  procurator  invites  him  to  do  so,  according  to 
tho  necessary  order  of  all  judicial  proceedings.  His 
speech  is  not  quite  so  "  fine  "  as  that  of  Tertullus,  yet 
while  strictly  to  tho  point,  as  was  necessary  in  the 
circumstances,  it  is  full  of  elegant  turns  which  have 
to  somo  extent  confused  the  scribes,  so  that  the  text 
is  at  some  points  uncertain.  Felix  has  been  for  many 
years  procurator  ;  no  further  compliment  is  paid  him. 

The  twelve  days  of  1 1  are  apparently  the  sum  of  the 
seven  days  of  2127,  and  the  five  of  24i.  But  a  few  more 
must  1)0  added  (2117,18,26,  23n).  Paul's  visit  to 
Jerusalem  was  mado  from  a  religious  motive,  and  he 
was  not  involved  in  any  disturbance  or  debate  there, 
in  Temple  or  synagogue  or  street.  The  accusations 
are  denied,  as  incapable  of  proof ;  except  that  which 
charges  him  with  belonging  to  a  sect.  Ho  calls  it 


"  the  Way,"  tho  method,  and  claims  that  it  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  good  Jew,  nor  from  believing 
all  that  is  contained  in  tho  Law  and  the  Prophets,  nor 
from  the  belief  of  tho  Pharisees,  who  are  accusing  him, 
in  the  coming  resurrection  of  just  and  unjust.  His 
principles  are  those  of  all  good  Jews,  and  he  has  striven 
to  act  up  to  them  (16).  Ho  then  .speaks  (17)  of  tho 
errand  which  after  an  absence  of  years  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  of  which  in  all  the  exciting  clays  thero  no 
mention  was  mado.  Having  come  to  Jerusalem  with 
alms  and  offerings  for  his  people,  ho  was  quietly  dis 
charging  in  tho  Temple,  in  the  course  of  that  under 
taking,  a  vow  of  purification ;  here  the  grammar 
breaks  down  ;  ho  thinks  of  tho  Jews  of  Asia  (2127) 
who  raised  the  outcry  against  him,  and  they  are  left 
without  a  verb  to  say  what  they  did  ;  they  should 
have  been  present  before  Felix  to  substantiate  tho 
charges  they  made.  The  Pharisees  who  appear  as  his 
accusers  were  not  present,  but  thoy  had  him  before  them 
in  the  Sanhedrin.  Can  they  bring  any  charge  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  what  took  place  there"?  On  on;j 
point  perhaps  they  can;  the  apostle  apologises  for  having 
said  he  was  being  tried  for  believing  in  the  rcsurrectioi  i 
(236),  which  shows  the  artificial  nature  of  this  speech 
and  of  tho  part  of  the  narrative  on  which  it  is  based. 

XXIV.  22f.  Felix  Adjourns  the  Case.— Tho  clause 
"  having  more  exact  knowledge  concerning  tho  Way  " 
may  be  due  to  the  editor,  who  tends  to  exhibit  Roman 


officials  as  favourable  to  tho  cause  (Preuschen).  It 
was  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  tribune  should  bo 
heard  on  the  matter. 

XXIV.  24-27.  Paul   and   Felix.— Brasilia    was   tho 
third  daughter  of  Agrippa  (12i) ;  and  Felix  had  taken 
her  from  her  husband  Azizus  of  Emesa.     She  was  his 
third  wife,  and  all  three  were  queens.     The  marriage 
was  still  recent,  and  Paul's  preaching  of  temperance 
and  judgment  would  touch  them.     Other  hearings  took 
place  ;  but  the  delay  in  the  case  is  set  down  to  another 
motive  than  interest  in  the  preaching.     The  trial  of 
Paul  seems  to  bo  the  date  from  which  tho  two  years 
(27)  are  reckoned  ;    two  reasons  being  given  for  the 
long  delay.     Felix's  last  thought  on  leaving  is  to  win 
favour  from  the  Jews  ;    which  he  much  needed.     Tho 
Syriac  gives  an  additional  motive  for  leaving  Paul  in 
prison  ;  it  was  done  on  account  of  Drusilla. 

XXV.  1-12.  Trial  before  Festus.-  Of  Festus  little  is 
known,  but  nothing  unfavourable.     Here  lie  appears 
as  a  conscientious  magistrate,  who  keeps  everyone  in 
his  proper  place  and   does   not  allow   tho  course   of 
justice  to  be  unduly  delayed.     Mommsen  in  ZNTW, 
1901,  p.   81,  finds  the  account  of  Paul's  trials  before 
Felix  and  Festus,  in  spite  of  somo  editorial  touches,  to 
be  quite  in  accordance  with  Roman  legal  form,  and  says 
that  in  this  report  alono  is  a  case  of  appeal  to  tho 
Emperor  placed  before  us  in  living  reality.     The  new 
procurator  having  entered  on  his  office  (i  mg.)  there  is 
an  end  of  tho  long  delay.     The  animosity  of  tho  Jews 
against   Paul   is   unabated   after   the   two  years.     To 
their  application  (3)  Festus  replies   by  pointing  out 
their  proper  legal  course ;    "  those  who  are  of  power  " 
(5)  means  those  who  had  a  right  to  appear  at  Ccesarea. 
This  takes  place  without  delay,  the  Jews  from  Jeru 
salem  standing  round  Paul  and  making  their  charges. 
If  tho  nature  of  these  can   bo  inferred  from  Paul's 
answer  in  8,  they  were  identical  with  those  mado  in 
the  Temple   (2128),   together  with  a  general   one   of 
disloyalty.     The   Asiatic   Jews   of   tho   Temple    being 
absent,  there  was  a  want  of  evidence  for  all  this,  and 
Paul  denies   their  statements.     Festus   then   puts   to 
him  what  the  Jews  asked  for.     Will  he  agree  to  a  trial 
at  Jerusalem  at  which  he,  tho  procurator,  will  presid^  ? 
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Paul  is  aware  (they  have  no  doubt  made  it  plain)  that 
it  is  his  death  and  nothing  less  that  the  Jews  desire  ; 
and  that  to  take  him  to  Jerusalem  is  virtually  to  hand 
him  over  to  those  who  have  already  .sentenced  him. 
He  does  not  seek  to  escape  from  death  if  he  deserves  it, 
but  if  their  charges  are  without  substance,  he  pleads, 
no  one  is  entitled  to  make  a  present  of  him  to  them,  as 
they  asked  (3).  He  insists  on  his  rights  as  a  Roman 
citizen  to  be  tried  in  the  Emperor's  court.  The  appeal 
to  Caesar  is  formally  made,  and  after  Festus  has  con 
sulted  with  his  assessors  (23*),  is  formally  allowed. 

XXV.  13-22.  Agrippa  and  Bernice:  Interest  of 
Agrippa  in  Paul. — Agrippa  was  seventeen  years  old 
when  his  father  died  (1223).  He  obtained  from 
Claudius  and  Nero  certain  territories  in  the  N.  of 
Palestine,  but  he  had  little  power  of  action.  He  built 
largely  at  Czcsarea  Philippi  and  at  Berytus  (Aleppo), 
and  was  not  much  interested  in  religious  matters. 
Bernice  was  his  sister,  the  sister  also  of  Brasilia.  After 
living  many  yeara  with  her  brother  she  excited  the 
admiration  of  Titus  and  lived  with  him  at  Rome.  The 
private  conversation  of  Test  us  and  Agrippa  (14—22)  was 
probably  given  by  the  writer  of  the  source,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  and 
made  it  up  very  correctly.  Festus  gives  his  view  of 
the  case  publicly  in  23-27.  In  £03  the  Jews  asked 
that  Paul  might  be  scut  to  Jerusalem  ;  here,  that 
sentence  of  condemnation  might  bo  given  against  him. 
The  maxim  of  16  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Digests, 
xlviii.  17i.  Festus'  account  (i7ff.)  shows  that  there 
was  no  delay  on  his  part ;  the  charges  which  he  reports 
are  not  those  against  which  Paul  protests  in  8  but 
rather  those  of  the  Sanhedrin  meeting  in  23 1-9. 

20.  Translate  :  "  and  as  I  knew  little  about  such 
disputes." — 21.  Note  mg. 

XXV.  23-27.  Paul  Placed  before  Agrippa.— Festus 
probably  lived  in  Herod's   palace  at  Csesarea,  which 
would  contain  a  large  court-room  for  judicial  proceed 
ings,  the  "  place  of  hearing."     The  officers  of  rank 
and    the    loading    people    of    Cassarea    are    taken    by 
Mommsen  to  make  up  the  council  which  Festus  con 
sulted  (12),  and  Agrippa  is  also  allowed  to  be  connected 
with  that  body.     Festus  states  the  case  again,   but 
shortly  :    he  confesses  himself  to  bo  at  a  loss  how  to 
write  the  letter  with  which  a  prisoner  appealing  to  a 
higher  court  had  to  be  accompanied  (Digests,  xlix.  6). 

26.  my  lord  (Kyrios) :  the  emperors  from  Caligula 
downwards  accept  the  title  by  which  Oriental  monarchs 
were  addressed,  and  which  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had 
refused.  The  words  "  after  examination  had  "  (26) 
represent  the  following  scene  as  a  quasi-judicial  inquiry, 
not  merely  the  diversion  of  a  court.  But  the  hearing  of 
Paul  by  Agrippa  may  have  been  found  existing  by  itself 
and  adopted  by  our  author  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  matter  has  boeii  given  twice  already  in  his  book. 

XXVI.  1-23.  Paul   Speaks    before    Agrippa.— It    is 
Agrippa  the  vassal  king,  not  Festus  the  representative 
of  the  sovereign  power,  who  calls  on  Paul  to  speak, 
and  to  whom  Paul  addresses  himself  throughout,  even 
after  the  intervention  of  Festus  (24-26).     In  9i5  it 
was   predicted  that  Paul  would  speak  before  kings, 
and  he  now  does  so.     The  speech  is  in  elegant  Greek, 
and  abounds  in  classical  turns  and  expressions,  suited 
for  such  an  audience.     The  king  is  not  called  a  Jew, 
but  complimented  on  his  familiarity  with  Jewish  ways 
and  questions.     Expressions  are  piled  up  to  indicate 
that  all  the  Jews,  both  in  his  own  nation  (i.e.  at  Tarsus) 
and  at  Jerusalem  know  that  from  his  earliest  days  Paul 
was  never  anything  but  a  Pharisee.     To  the  Jewish 
king  this  might  be  a  recommendation.     He  repeats 
t/nat  it  k  for  behoving  in  the  Resurrection  that  he  is 


prosecuted  (see  286-9),  which  will  not  bear  scrutiny, 
since  the  Pharisees  generally  believed  in  it.  He  was 
prosecuted  for  the  consequences  he  inferred  from  tho 
resurrection  of  Christ,  viz.  that  the  Law  was  not 
essential  to  salvation.  The  question  in  8  is  therefore 
irrelevant,  though  it  throws  light  on  early  controversies 
in  which  the  Christians  may  have  sought  to  shelter  their 
belief  behind  that  of  the  Pharisees.  On  the  story  of 
Paul's  conversion  (9—18),  sec  92ff*.  The  words  "  gave 
ray  vote  against  them  "  (10)  are  not  to  be  taken  strictly ; 
ho  no  doubt  did  what  ho  could  in  local  synagogues 
to  secure  their  punishment,  but  he  could  have  no  vote 
there  nor  in  the  Sanhedrin.  He  also  ''  strove  to  make 
them  blaspheme,"  i.e.  to  abjure  Jesus  (cf.  1  Cor.  123). 
On  the  power  ho  may  have  had  from  the  high  priests  (12), 
see  92*.  Tho  slight  changes  from  the  earlier  versions 
of  tho  story :  that  the  whole  party  fell  down  ;  that  the 
voice  went  on,  in  the  proverbial  expression,  "  It  is 
hard  .  .  .  pricks  "  ;  that  the  message  conveyed  in  ch.  9 
through  Ananias  is  here  spoken  by  the  Lord  Himself  ; 
all  show  how  much  the  story  was  repeated  and  how 
it  varied  in  repetition.  Tho  principal  facts  and  words 
are  in  all  three  versions.  Paul's  witness  (16)  is  to  be 
both  of  what  is  revealed  to  him  in  his  first  vision  and 
of  what  will  be  revealed  to  him  of  Christ  in  visions 
yet  to  come,  and  he  is  (to  be  ?)  delivered  (this  word 
may  also  mean  "  chosen ")  from  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike,  to  bo  sent  to  both  alike,  to  fulfil  to  them 
prophetic  predictions  (Jer.  17,  Is.  805).  Passages  of 
later  Pauline  epistles  are  also  echoed  here  ;  cf.  Eph.  22, 
Col.  113.  In  his  own  account,  the  Gentiles  aro  his 
mark;  see  Gal.  Ii6.  Agrippa  is  personally  called  on 
(19)  to  recognise  that  Paul  was  faithful  to  this  charge. 
The  statement  (20)  that  ho  preached  at  Damascus  and 
at  Jerusalem  and  throughout  all  Juda3a,  agrees  with  9, 
but  can  with  difficulty  be  reconciled  with  Gal.  Ii6f.* 
That  his  preaching  to  tho  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  the 
reason  of  the  attack  made  on  him  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Temple  (21)  is  not  the  whole  truth  (see  2127-30). 
The  help  by  which  he  was  freed  from  that  peril  (22) 
and  enabled  to  continue  his  testimony,  was  brought 
to  him  by  Lysias,  whom  he  is  here  made  to  recognise 
as  an  instrument  of  God.  What  he  states  as  his 
Gospel  is  what  in  Lk.  2^44-47  the  risen  Lord  Himself 
puts  in  the  mouths  of  His  followers,  that  tho  prophets 
and  Moses  are  fulfilled  in  Him,  that  the  Christ  is  not 
only  a  Conqueror  but  a  Sufferer ;  but  special  weight 
is  laid  here  on  the  Resurrection.  Christ  as  the  first 
risen  from  tho  dead  is  the  great  proclaimer  of  light  to 
Jew  and  Gentile.  A  parallel  to  this  will  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  Pauline  writings  (cf.  I  P.  2g,  Jn.  14,  812). 
XXVI.  24-29.  Challenges  and  Rejoinders.— That 
Paul  was  out  of  his  senses  was  said  of  him  at  Corinth 
(2  COT.  513) ;  there  is  nothing  in  what  ho  is  reported 
to  have  said  on  this  occasion  that  would  suggest  it 
oven  to  a  heathen,  who  must  have  seen  various  forms 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  Paul  answers  that  he  is  in 
his  sober  senses,  but  he  turns  to  Agrippa,  in  whom  he  is 
interested  ;  ho  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  about 
Christ  which  are  notorious  ;  he  believes  the  prophets 
and  must  concede  that  they  spoke  of  Christ.  The 
speech  of  Asrippa  in  28  is  given  in  a  text  which  has 
many  variants  and  which  WH  (ii.  App.  100)  despair  of 
restoring.1  With  the  reading  of  Ephraim,  given  below, 

1  The  reading  underlying  AV.  "to  become  a  Christian,"  is  a 
correction  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  the  older  text  "you  are 
lightly  persuaded  to  make  me  a  Christian"  (BV),  which  is  un 
satisfactory.  The  use  of  the  term  "Christian"  by  Agrippa  is 
strange;  it  originated  at  Antioch  (1126);  the  Palestinian  name 
for  the  new  sect  was  Nazoraios  (24J,  cf.  222*).  In  the  Armenian 
Catena  the  Syrian  Father  Ephraim  omits  this  term,  and  reads 
simply,  "You  are  persuading  me  to  a  small  thing." 
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Agrippa  puts  Paul's  question  aside  as  a  trifling  one  ; 
of  course  ho  believes  the  prophets,  but  what  then  ? 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand  (29),  plays  with  Agrippa's 
phrase,  and  declares  his  desire  that  whether  in  a  small 
matter  or  a  great  (or,  his  words  may  be  taken,  whether 
for  a  little  time  or  a  long  time),  his  hearers  might  .stand 
where  he  does,  though  with  better  fortune. 

XXVI.  30-32,  Result  of  the  Hearing.— 30  scarcely 
suggests  the  deliberations  of  a  court  after  the  hearing. 

XXVII.  Paul's  Journey  to  Rome.1— 1-8.  To  Crete.— 
Hero  we  again  reach  the  Travel-document,  which  accom 
panies  us  to  28 16.     There  is  evidence  of  an  Augustan 
cohort  in  Syria.     A  coasting  vessel  is  taken  for  the 
first  part  of  the  voyage.     For  Aristarchus,  see  1829, 
204.     The  voyage  eastwards  (2X3)  passed  to  the  S.  of 
Cyprus  ;    this  time  the  northern  route  is  taken,  on 
account  of  the  W.  wind  which  prevails  in  the  Levant 
in   summer.     Ori   reaching   the   coast   of  Asia   Minor 
local  land  broozes  carried  the  ship  more  slowly  west 
ward  ;    the  voyage  to  Myra  (21 1*)  is  said  in  various 
MSS  to  have  taken   15  days.      The  W.  wind  would 
enable  the  corn  ship  (38),  in  which  the  voyage  was 
continued,  to  cross  the  Mediterranean  from  Alexandria 
direct  to  Myra,  and  it  would  coast  from  there  along 
Asia  Minor  ;  tills  was  the  normal  voyage  in  those  days. 
Progress   was   slo\v    from   Myra   to   the   longitude   of 
Cnidus,  the  wind  being  stiii  from  the  W.,  and  from 
there  tho  shelter  of  the  S.  of  Crete  was  sought,  as  that 
wind  allowed.     Salmone  is  the  NE.  point  of  Crete,  on 
rounding  which  it  was  possible,  though  not  easy,  to 
coast  along  westwards.     Fair  Havens  is  a  bay  sheltered 
from  the  W.  and  the  N.  winds,  and  the  last  shelter 
in  this  voyage  from  the  W.  wind. 

XXVI1/9-26.  To  Malta.— Tho  Fast  of  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  fell  on  the  10th  of  Tishri  (Sept.-Oct, ). 
The  season  for  shipping  ended  November  11,  and  opened 
again  March  5 ;  but  voyages  were  counted  dangerous 
after  tho  middle  of  September.  Paul  speaks  as  an  ex 
perienced  traveller,  and  one  who  has  been  thrice  ship 
wrecked  (2  Cor.  1125).  He  is  against  setting  sail  again 
(21).  The  centurion,  who  had  authority  to  control 
the  navigation  since  tho  corn  ship  was  a  government 
vessel  (Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  p.  321),  does  not  listen  to 
him  ;  quite  rightly  he  is  guided  by  the  experts  who  are 
responsible  for  the  navigation,  the  master  of  the  ship 
and  tho  owner.  The  exports  agreed  with  Paul  so  far 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  shelter  of  Crete  (12)  ; 
they  considered  Fair  Havens  unsuitable  for  wintering, 
and  were  for  holding  along  tho  S.  shore  of  Crete  till 
they  came  to  a  harbour  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Phoenix,  the  best  harbour  of  Crete  (now  Lutro),  has 
an  island  at  its  mouth  and  looks,  it  is  said,  down  the 
SW.  and  tho  NW.  wind  (mg.),  i.e.  affords  shelter  from 
these  winds  ;  it  is  40  miles  from  Fair  Havens,  over 
open  water.  (12  would,  as  Wellhausen  points  out 
(Acts.  p.  17),  road  better  after  8.)  The  hurricane  which 
came  down  from  tho  mountains  of  Crete  is  called  in 
the  old  toxt  Euroclydon,  "  SE.,"  which  may  mean 
East-billower ;  in  the  text  followed  by  RV  it  is  Eur- 
uquilo, "  NE.,"  which  answers  well  to  tho  circumstances. 
Tho  bow  of  the  ship  could  not  be  brought  up  to  this 
wind,  so  they  let  her  away  and  drove  before  it.  Tho 
littlo  island  Cauda,  or  Clauda,  gave  so  much  shelter,  that 
tho  boat  the  ship  had  boon  towing  behind  her  could, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  bo  hauled  on  board.  The 
operation  next  described,  "  they  used  helps  (Ramsay, 
'  attempts  to  ease  the  ship  ')  undergirding  the  ship,"  is 
no  longer  practised  since  ships  are  built  of  iron,  but  was 

1  On  the  whole  chapter  see  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  S.  Paul 
by  James  Smith,  18ia ;  a  book  full  of  valuable  information  on  the 
whole  subject. 


frequently  carried  out  on  wooden  ships  even  in  tho 
nineteenth  century ;  tho  timbers  wore  to  be  prevented 
from  opening,  through  the  straining  of  the  mast  under 
tho  great  sail,  by  passing  cables  round  her  waist.  176 
has  been  explained  in  different  ways.  The  ship  is  now 
in  the  open  sea,  and  the  NE.  wind  would  of  itself  drive 
her  upon  tho  Syrtis,  the  great  sands  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa.  To  prevent  this  the  rate  of  drifting  might 
be  reduced  ;  most  German  commentators  consider 
that  this  was  the  intention,  and  that  a  sea-anchor  of 
something  heavy  was  lowered  from  tho  stern.  Tho 
Gr.  words  might  be  used  of  such  an  apparatus.  But 
the  ship  drifted  westwards,  to  Malta,  and  tho  opera 
tion,  if  we  take  "  the  gear  "  to  be  the  yard  and  sail, 
was  aimed  at  that  result.  Sail  was  shortened,  so  that 
tho  ship  could  lie  to  and  not  be  carried  to  the  S.  but 
drift  W.  This  would  increase  the  rolling  of  the  ship, 
and  let  the  waves  wash  more  freely  over  her  ;  lightening 
operations  were  therefore  resorted  to,  so  that  she 
might  rise  in  the  water  ;  a  beginning  was  made  with 
tho  cargo,  though  enough  was  left  to  act  as  ballast  (38), 
and  tho  day  after,  the  dock  lumber  (Smith  thinks  the 
great  yard)  was  thrown  out.  (Tho  AV  gives  this  in 
the  first  person;  the  passengers  had  to  help.)  The 
sun  and  stars  (20)  were  the  mariner's  compass  in  these 
days  ;  without  seeing  them  he  could  not  tell  in  what 
direction  ho  was  going  ;  and  the  wind  still  blew  strong. 
But  Paul,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  thrice  before, 
and  had  a  fixed  conviction  that  ho  was  yet  to  see 
great  things,  did  not  yield  to  the  despair  that  had 
fallen  on  the  ship's  company  (21).  He  is  sure  all  who 
are  in  the  ship  will  be  saved  ;  he  has  had  a  message 
to  that  effect ;  God's  designs  with  him  will  have  that 
consequence.  An  island  will  receive  them. 

XXVII.  27-44.  Landing  on  Malta.— "  Adria "  was 
not  then  what  is  now  called  the  Adriatic,  but  was  a 
general  name  for  tho  sea  between  Malta,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Crete.  After  a  fortnight's  tossing  on  this  sea 
there  were  signs  that  "  some  land  was  approaching." 
This  took  place  at  night  when  nothing  could  bo  seen  ; 
distant  breakers  probably  were  heard.  The  surmise 
was  confirmed  by  the  luso  of  the  lead,  and  lest  she 
should  go  upon  the  rocks  in  the  dark,  the  ship  wan 
anchored,  but  in  such  a  way  that  her  bow  pointed 
to  the  shore.  When  day  broke  they  would  know  what 
kind  of  a  shore  it  was.  Tho  crew  may  not  have 
wished  to  desert  tho  ship  (30),  but  the  safety  of  tho 
party  required  that  they  should  remain  on  board,  and 
on  Paul's  initiative,  the  soldiers  secured  that  they 
should  do  so.  Tho  exact  translation  of  the  first  clause 
of  33  is  :  "  But  till  it  should  come  to  be  day,"  indi 
cating  that  the  time  of  waiting  was  filled  up  by  the 
action  of  Paul,  which  is  narrated,  and  which  needs 
little  comment.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
tho  people  were  hungry  (21) ;  food  is  hard  to  como  by, 
and  apt  to  be  forgotten,  in  a  storm,  and  provisions  get 
spoiled.  The  meal  put  them  in  better  heart  for  the 
efforts  still  to  bo  made.  As  for  the  number  (37), 
Josophus  tells  us  of  a  voyage  he  made  to  Rome  with 
800  on  board.  Tho  discharge  of  the  cargo  (38)  would 
help  the  ship  when  run  aground  to  move  higher  up 
the  beach.  The  bay  with  a  sandy  beach  (30)  is  identi 
fied  with  St.  Paul's  Bay  in  tho  NE.  of  Malta.  For  a 
description,  see  Smith.  Tho  anchors,  accordingly, 
were  slipped  and  left  in  the  sea  (40) ;  tho  two  great 
oars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  by  which  the  ship 
was  steered  and  which  were  tied  up  while  she  was  at 
anchor,  were  released  from  their  fastenings  ;  the  fore 
sail,  the  smaller  sail,  was  hoisted  to  give  her  steering 
way,  and  they  made  for  the  beach.  The  ';  place  where 
two  seas  met  "  (41)  is  probably  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
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island  Salmonetta,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Paul's  Bay.  There  is  a  stiff,  muddy  bottom,  good  for 
anchoring,  or  for  holding  fast  a  ship  that  runs  aground 
on  it.  If  the  ship  drew  18  feet,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  rough  water  between  her  and  the  land. 

[38.  In  spite  of  the  opening  words,  "  the  wheat " 
must  bo  the  cargo  of  grain  which  they  wore  taking  to 
Rome,  not  the  provisions  for  crew  and  passengers  ;  to 
have  thrown  these  overboard  would  have  been  im 
provident  and  of  little  use.  Naber  (Mnemosyne,  1881, 
pp.  293f.)  conjectures  Tiislon  for  sit  on,  "  throwing  out 
the  mast."  This  involves  merely  the  transposition 
of  two  letters.  Ho  thinks  the  "  mast '"  is  not  the 
main-mast,  but  a  smaller  mast  in  the  bows  to  which 
the  foresail  could  be  attached.  The  main-mast,  lie 
supposes,  may  have  been  cut  away  several  days 
previous!^;.  His  discussion  is  reproduced  in  Baljon's 
edition  of  the  MT,  pp.  421f.  It  rests  on  the  (probably 
incorrect)  vu-w  that  ''the  wheat''  means  the  supplies 
for  the  voyage  ;  and  the  emendation  cannot  bo  pro 
nounced  more  than  tempting  and  ingenious. — A.  S.  P.] 

XXVIII.  1-6.  Tho  Inhabitants  of  Malta.— The  in 
habitants  of  Malta  were  of  Phoenician  extraction ; 
they  are  called  barbarians  in  2,  us  they  spoke  another 
language  than  Greek  ;  inscriptions  in  two  languages 
are  found  in  the  island.  The  date  of  the  landing  was 
before  the  middle  of  Xovember  (27>j,.:7),  and  the 
weather  was  eold,  a  miserable  situation  but  for  the 
kindness  of  the  inhabitants.  For  Paul's  sentiments  on 
Hich  an  occasion,  see  2  Cor.  l.|.  and  that  epistle  generally, 
written  about  a  year  before  this.  But  all  that  is  told 
us  of  him  is  that  he  gathered  some  sticks,  and  what 
came  out  of  them  (rf.  Mk.  16:8).  Ramsay  (Luke  the 
Physician,  pp.  63-65)  identities  the  snake  as  Coron,  '(<; 
Auslriaca,  a  constrictor  without  poison  fangs,  similar 
in  size  and  appearance  to  the  viper.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  Paul  had  been  taken  fora  god  ;  <•/.  14nf. 

XXVIII.  7-10.  Visit  to  PubllUS.— The  "  chief  "  man 
of  the  island  is  in  the  Gr.  the  "  first  "  man,  an  official 
title,  found  on  inscriptions  in  Malta  (p.  614).  The 
cure  of  his  father  by  Paul  is  effected  by  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands  (c/.  912,17).  Paul  believed  in  his 
own  power  to  do  such  things  (2  Cor.  12i2),  and  in  tfie 
gift  of  healing  given  to  other  believers  (1  Cor.  12<j)  ; 
see  also  Jas.  014.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  physician  in  the  party. 

XXVIII.  11-15.  Journey  from  Malta  to  Rome.— 
"  Three  months  "  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  February, 
which  is  before  the  opening  of  navigation.  _  They  had 
doubtless  seen  the  Dioscuri,  Heavenly  Twins,  a  ship 
like  that  in  which  they  were  wrecked,  and  making  the 
same  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Italy.  A  day's  sail 
would  bring  them  to  Syracuse.  From  Syracuse  to 
Rhegium  they  had  not  a  S.  wind,  and  if  the  text  is 
correct  they  had  to  tack.  The  mg.,  "  they  cast  loose," 
adopted  by  WH,  is  too  trivial  a  statement.  After  a  day 
at  Rhegium  (now  Reggio),  the  wind  sprang  up  which 
they  wanted,  and  they  sailed  in  a  day  to  Puteoli, 
where  the  passengers  landed. 

The  journey  is  not  like  that  of  a  prisoner  on  his 
way  to  trial,  as  Preuschen  remarks,  but  like  that  of  a 
missionary  whose  time  is  at  his  own  disposal.  The 
centurion  has  disappeared  out  of  the  storj',  and  only 
comes  forward  again  in  16  (mg.).  Paul  is  twice  said 
to  have  come  to  Rome  (14  and  16).  Ramsay  suggests 
that  the  first  time  it  is  to  the  "  Ager  Romanus  "  that 
he  comes,  the  Roman  territory,  marked,  no  doubt,  in 
some  way  at  its  border.  But  15  is  against  this  ;  the 
brethren  "did  not  come  from  the  Roman  territory  to 
meet  Paul,  but  from  Rome  itself,  we  must  presume. 
The  writer  seems  to  be  working  from  two  sources,  the 


one  telling  of  Paul's  coming  to  Rome  as  14!  does,  and 
the  other  which  presents  him  as  a  prisoner  in  16. 
Appii  Forum  on  the  Appian  Road  is  40  miles,  "  Threo 
Taverns  "  30  miles,  from  Rome.  We  may  suppose 
Paul  to  have  been  glad  to  meet  some  of  those  he  had 
lately  addressed  in  the  greatest  of  his  letters,  but  the 
narrative  is  abbreviated.  We  find  the  centurion  again 
(16),  who  in  some  codices  (my.)  hands  over  his  prisoners 
to  tho  stratopedarch,  i.e.  not  the  commander  of  the 
praetorian  guard  but  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  com 
munications  between  the  legions  of  the  provinces  and 
headquarters.  Paul's  confinement  is  easy  ;  he  must 
have  been  in  command  of  resources  (p.  772).  He  lives 
in  a  lodging  of  his  own,  chained,  no  doubt  to  the  soldier 
who  guarded  him. 

XXVIII.  17-21,  Interview  with  the  Jews  at  Rome.— 
30  is  continuous  with  16.  In  17-29  the  programme 
ascribed  to  Paul  in  Ac.,  that  he  addresses  the  Jews 
first,  the  Gentiles  when  tho  Jews  have  proved  un 
believing,  is  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  instance.  Tho 
relations  of  Paul  with  the  Christians  at  Rome  (15)  are 
not  mentioned  again.  On  his  arrival  he  at  once  (17) 
summons  the  principal  Jews  and  de-fends  himself  to 
them  as  lie  had  done  in  24;  2  against  the  charge  of 
attacking  the  Law.  The  end  of  17  is  a  perversion  of 
the  facts  as  placed  before  us  in  eh.  21 ;  the  Jews  are  re 
presented  as  arresting  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  handing 
him  over  to  the  Romans  at  some  other  place.  Claudius 
Lysias  is  quite  fin-iroil.en.  The  verdict  of  the  Roman 
officials  on  his  case  is  correctly  reflected  in  18,  and  his 
appeal  to  C;esar  is  stated  as  in  2~>n.  Speaking  to  Jews 
!)••  forgets  tlii-  plot  made  against  him  (2r>2f.).  20  repeats 
the  claim  (236,  24i5,  267)  that  it  is  for  believing  in 
the  Resurrection  that  he  is  a  prisoner.  Cj.  p.  777. 

Tho  reply  of  the  Jews  in  21  is  curious  in  view  of  the 
charges  made  by  Jews  since  tho  beginning  of  his 
European  mission  (I7uf.,  2lcof.,2-S,  24s)  against  which 
he  constantly  defends  himself.  Their  politeness  must 
have  put  a  strain  on  their  conscience  if  they  spoke  as 
here  reported  ;  or  is  it  the  writer  of  Ac.  who  thus 
prepares  the  scene  which  is  to  exhibit  them  as  de- 
liberately  reject  iiuv  the  Gospel?  Though  they  have 
heard  no  evil  of  Paul,  they  have  heard  of  his  sect,  but 
for  Paul's  sake  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  its  doctrine. 

XXVIII.  23-28.  'The  Jews  are  Hardened.— It  was  a 
numerous  mooting  ;  wo  can  scarcely  understand  the 
words  to  mean  that  more  came  tho  second  time  than 
tho  first.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  "  is  a  wide  phrase 
for  the  Christian  doctrine  which  began  with  the 
announcement  of  tho  nearness  of  God's  rule  (<;/.  Is). 
The  doctrine  about  Jesus,  supported  by  texts  from  tho 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  is  appropriate  to  tho  audience, 
and  sums  up  what  the  writer  considered  to  bo  tho 
essence  of  Christian  preaching  (c/.  Lk.  2444).  But 
they  must  have  heard  it  all  before  ;  the  occasion  could 
not  have  such  tragic  importance  for  them  as  Paul's 
quotation  of  Js.  6cjf.  (LXX)  suggests.  The  passage 
appears  in  tho  Gospels  in  controversy  with  the  Jews  ; 
see  Mk.  4 12*,  Jn.  1240  ;  also  1  Clem.  33,  Justin,  Dial.  12 
and  28.  The  words  added  in  mg.  (29)  are  a  repetition 
of  24$.,  and  are  out  of  place  after  the  verdict  on  the 
Jews  given  in  the  quotation.  In  Rom.  Ii4  Paul  does 
not  profess  himself  debtor  to  the  Jews  ;  the  word 
"  first  "  in  Rom.  Ii6  is  given  by  WH  in  brackets. 

XXVIII.  30f.  Conclusion.— These  verses  take  up  16 
and  show  us  Paul  carrying  on  his  mission  in  Rome 
undisturbed,  preaching  as  in  23.  Here  the  book  ends  : 
if  the  writer  has  information  about  the  trial  and  the 
death  of  Paul,  he  does  not  enter  upon  it.  If  Ac. 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the  closing  words 
are  very  effective.  Of.  p.  772. 
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I.  Presuppositions,  (a)  Pharisaic  Training.— It,  is 
true  even  of  the  most  gifted  thinker  that  his  ideas  are 
permanently  influenced  by  his  early  training.  Such 
influence  will  be  more  marked  when  the  training  is 
determined  by  a  sacred  tradition.  As  tho  son  of 
devout  Hebrews  (Phil.  85),  and  probably  destined  to  bo 
a  religious  teacher,  Paul's  acquaintance  with  the  OT 
was  that  of  an  expert.  In  tiio  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Psalms,  he  had  found  spiritual  nurture  and 
intellectual  illumination.  He  had  learned  to  use  the 
Scriptures  as  absolutely  authoritative  for  faith  and 
life.  When  lie  became  a  Christian  he  did  not  abandon 
but  only  modified  his  attitude.  Tho  fulfilment  of  tho 
earlier  revelation  in  Christ  confirmed  its  value  arid 
gave  him  fresh  insight  into  its  meaning.  Its  regulative 
importance  for  his  thought  is  evident  from  his  constant 
use  of  Scripture  proofs  in  establishing  his  arguments 
(e.g.  'Rom.  3iof.,  Gal.  36,8,10-13).  This  method  had 
been  carried  to  extravagant  lengths  in  the  Pharisaic 
schools.  Their  main  business  was  commenting  on  the 
text  of  the  OT.  The.so  comments,  remarkable  for 
their  ingenuity  and  pedantry,  had  accumulated  into  a 
mass  of  tradition,  chiefly  occupied  with  the  Law,  and 
possessing  an  equal  authority.  Traces  of  tho  Rabbinic 
exegesis  in  which  Paul  had  been  trained  appear  in 
such  arguments  as  Gal.  3i6,  421-31.  But  nothino- 
more  completely  reveals  the  completeness  of  hia 
religious  transformation  than  tho  manner  in  which 
he  has  shaken  off  the  limitations  of  his  professional 
education. 

The  Law  was  not,  however,  studied  by  the  Pharisees 
for  its  historical  interest.  Its  strict  observance  was 
the  most  pressing  question  of  the  national  life.  To 
outward  appearance  tho  Jews  were  a  conquered,  broken 
people.  There  was  nothing  in  their  present  experience 
to  kindle  expectations  of  a  happier  future.  But  that 
was  to  reckon  without  God.  For  God  and  God's 
Covenant  were  the  supreme  factors  in  their  history. 
The  Law  was  the  visible  expression  of  God's  relation 
to  theio,  God's  will  for  them.  To  obey  the  Law  wa3 
to  hold  God  to  His  promises.  And  these  promises 
were  summed  up  in  the  Messianic  Hope  which  had 
preserved  their  vitality  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming 
disasters.  Hence  those  who  ignored  the  claims  of  tho 
Law  were  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  realisation  of 
the  nation's  splendid  destiny.  But  there  were  also 
serious  consequences  for  the  individual.  The  con 
ception  of  personal  retribution  had  by  this  time  come 
into  the  forefront.  God's  final  verdict  on  each  lifo 
at  the  day  of  reckoning  was  based  on  its  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  the  legal  standards.  Thus  tho 
religious  experience  of  a  Pharisee  largely  consisted 
in  his  consciousness  of  blamelessness  or  transgression 
when  confronted  with  tho  prescribed  requirements  of 
the  authoritative  code. 


The  central  place  of  tho  Messianic  Hope  in  tho 
Pharisaic  outlook  reminds  us  that  tho  devout  Jew  of 
Paul's  day  was  constantly  engrossed  with  tho  future. 
When  the  woes  of  tho  present  had  reached  a  climax, 
ho  ^  expected  a  catastrophic  intervention  of  God,  in 
which  tho  existing  evil  ago  should  be  transformed, 
and  the  Divine  rule  established  once  for  all  in  right 
eousness.  The  pictures  of  the  coming  age  are  con- 
fusingly  varied.  At  times  its  basis  is  earthly,  at  times 
it  belongs  to  a  now  heavenly  order.  Perhaps  more 
often  than  not  it  is  associated  with  the  figure  of  a 
personal  Messiah.  Throughout  his  epistles,  Paul  re 
veals  tho  influence  of  this  strain  of  thought. 

(b)  Diaspora-Environment. — While  Paul  took  his 
theological  curriculum,  if  we  may  so  describe  it,  in 
the  Rabbinic  schools  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  by  birth  a 
Jew  of  tho  Diaspora.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  more  liberal  atmosphere  of  Hellenism  was  not 
without  effect  even  upon  so  exclusive  a  temperament 
as  the  Jewish.  Recent  discoveries  have  shown  a 
closer  touch  with  Greek  life  than  was  formerly  recog 
nised.  In  any  case,  the  fringe  of  Greek  enquirers 
attached  to  the  synagogues  in  important  centres 
formed  a  medium  for  tho  communication  of  Hellenistic 
ideas.  Paul's  native  city  of  Tarsus  was  famous  for 
its  school  of  Stoic  philosophy.  Whether,  in  his  earlier 
days,  his  eager  spirit  was  affected  by  the  doctrines  of 
Stoicism  which  were  being  diffused  among  all  classes 
of  society  we  cannot  tell.  The  occasional  points  of 
contact  between  Paul  and  the  popular  philosophy  of 
his  time  can  quite  well  be  accounted  for  by  his  inevi 
table  intercourse,  as  a  Christian  missionary,  with  men 
and  women  whose  thought  had  been  influenced  by  the 
current  beliefs  of  the  day.  To  tho  same  source  must 
be  referred  those  traces  of  affinity  with  influential 
mystery-cults  which  are  occasionally  discernible  in  his 
conceptions  and  (still  more)  in  his  terminology. 

(c)  Pre-Christian  Religious  Experience.- — The  influ 
ences  described  in  tho  preceding  paragraphs  must  bo 
regarded  as  secondary  factors  in  shaping  the  Paulino 
theology,  as  compared  with  the  crisis  of  Paul's  con 
version  which  cleft  his  lifo  in  twain.  But  the  signifi 
cance  of  his  conversion  can  scarcely  bo  grasped,  apart 
from  a  brief  survey  of  his  pre-Christian  religious 
experience,  so  far  as  that  may  be  inferred  from  the 
hints  supplied  by  his  letters.  Two  considerations 
ought  hereto  be  emphasized.  First,  Paul's  experience 
must  not  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  average  Judaism 
of  his  day.  That  explains  why  so  many  Jewish 
Christians  failed  to  understand  him.  And,  secondly, 
the  account  which  ho  gives  of  his  pre-Christian  lifo, 
notably  as  regards  tho  operation  of  the  Law  (e.g. 
Rom.  77-24),  could  only  have  been  given  by  a  Christian 
believer.  Still,  we  have  sufficient  data  from  which  to 
compose  a  rough  picture. 

»,!i;!?e  r*st°1'?1  .Eljistlcs  are  not  used  in  this  discussion,  as  the  present  writer,  while  admitting  the  existence  in  them  of  somo 
auhue  material,  IB  unable  to  assign  them  to  Paul  in  their  extant  form. 
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It  is  plain  that  before  the  revelation  of  Christ  to 
him,  Paul  was  in  a  state  of  spiritual  unrest.  The 
religion  of  legalism  did  not  satisfy  his  conscience. 
Rather  did  it  intensify  its  sensitiveness  to  sin.  And  ho 
found  himself  further  and  further  removed  from  a 
standard  of  obedience  whose  claims  grew  ever  more 
exacting.  He  was  oppressed  by  that  consciousness  of 
failure  so  poignantly  expressed  by  another  devout 
Jow,  almost  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  in  tho  Ezra- 
Apocalypse  (e.g.  7n8f.,  936).  Wo  possess  only  his 
Christian  explanation  of  the  situation.  Probably  that 
reveals  elements  prominent  to  his  mind  in  the  earlier 
epoch.  Why  was  ho  unable  to  keep  tho  Law  ?  Be 
cause  of  "  the  flesh"'  (Rom.  83).  Paul's  use  of  this 
term  has  its  roots  in  the  OT.  There  human  nature 
in  its  weakness  and  transiency  is  designated  "  flesh," 
and  contrasted  with  the  might  and  eternity  of  God, 
who  is  "  spi'it."  The  same  word  is  employed  in  a 
disparaging  sense  of  the  body  in  tho  Platonic  schools. 
Paul  discloses  no  theory  of  tho  inherent  evil  of  matter 
us  such,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  his  idea  of  the 
origin  of  evil  (Horn.  5i2tf.).  But  as  a  fact  of  practical 
experience,  he  has  found  his  bodily  life  to  bo  tainted 
and  weakened  by  sin  (Rom.  7i8),  and  this  condition  is 
universal.  Thus,  when  the  Law  utters  its  prohibitions, 
so  far  from  obeying,  his  sinful  nature  feels  resentment. 
What,  then,  can  be  the  meaning  of  such  an  order  of 
things  ? 

As  accepting  the  Pentateuch  in  the  most  literal 
sense  as  a  Divine  revelation,  Paul  can  only  pronounco 
the  Law  to  bo  "  holy  and  righteous  and  good  "  (Rom. 
7i2).  But  through  his  marvellous  spiritual  intuition 
ho  penetrates  to  the  foundations  of  OT  religion,  and 
discovers  there  a  higher  element  than  legalism.  He 
is  led  to  the  discovery  by  his  own  experience.  As  a 
Pharisee  under  tho  Law,  his  attitude  to  God  was 
largely  one  of  fear.  As  a  believer  in  Christ  he  has 
exchanged  this  for  an  attitude  of  freedom  and  joy. 
There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  kinds 
of  relationship.  With  extraordinary  boldness  as  well 
as  insight  ho  finds  in  the  OT  tho  foreshadowing  of  the 
higher  attitude.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  He  is  not  hemmed  in 
by  legal  sanctions.  He  is  content  simply  to  cast  him 
self  upon  the  gracious  promises  of  God  (Gal.  3i6-iS). 
Legalism,  therefore,  was  only  a  temporary  phase  of 
OT  religion  (Rom.  020).  It  was  meant  to  intensify 
men's  consciousness  of  sin  (Rom.  7i3).  It  was  in 
tended  to  bo  a  discipline  preparatory  for  Christ 
(Gal.  I>-;jf.).  Here,  by  the  sheer  power  of  his  religious 
sensibility,  the  Apostle  anticipates  the  discovery  of 
modern  investigation,  that  legalism  was  not  the 
foundation  of  OT  religion,  but  rather  a  phase  in  its 
development.  Naturally,  therefore,  in  his  controversy 
with  Jewish  Christians  whose  experience  of  Christ  was 
far  less  profound  than  his  own,  and  who  failed  to 
recognise  the  essential  limitations  of  legalism  as  a 
religious  system,  he  uses  language  which  appears  in 
consistent  with  his  fundamental  recognition  of  tho  Law 
as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  will. 

But,  as  a  Pharisee,  ho  had  not  come  within  sight  of 
such  conclusions.  Nay,  he  had  striven  with  might 
and  main  to  be  blameless,  according  to  tho  accepted 
standards  (Phil.  851.),  and  was  recognised  as  a  leader  in 
his  sect  (Gal.  114)  The  tumult  of  dissatisfaction 
within  would  at  first  spur  him  on  to  an  excess  of  out 
ward  zeal.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  him 
"  beyond  measure  persecuting  "  (Gal.  113)  the  followers 
of  the  crucified  Nazarene,  who,  in  defiance  of  all 
national  expectations,  had  claimed  to  be  Messiah.  In 
an  attitude  like  that  of  Stephen  (Ac.  68—753),  which 


seemed  to  make  light  of  th  hereditary  ritual  of  Judaism, 
Paul  would  find  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  Messianic 
claim  that  appeared  so  scandalous.  He  was  not  yet 
aware  that  the  majority  of  those  who  adhered  to  tho 
new  sect  had  in  no  sense  departed  from  allegiance  to 
the  Law  of  their  fathers. 

II.  The  Crisis  of  Paul's  Conversion.  («)  Revelation 
of  the  living  Christ.- — The  story  of  Paul's  conversion 
belongs  to  his  biography.  What  concerns  us  here  is 
its  significance  for  his  theology,  a  significance  which 
the  Epistles  show  to  be  primary.  In  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  passages  that  he  ever  wrote,  he  speaks  of 
tho  good  pleasure  of  God,  who  had  separated  him 
from  his  birth  and  called  him  by  His  grace,  "  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  mo,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  tho 
Gentiles  ''  (Gal.  Ii6).  That  sentence  is  a  crucial  de 
scription  of  his  epoch-making  experience.  Whatever 
else  it  was,  it  meant  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  tho 
Son  of  God,  in  the  depths  of  his  being,  with  the  high 
purpose  of  inspiring  him  with  a  Gospel  which  should 
appeal  to  the  heathen  world.  Wo  have  considered 
what  may  be  called  the  silent  preparation  for  this 
crisis.  In  that  there  were  psychological  factors  of 
real  importance.  But  Paul  always  regarded  the  event 
as  a  wonder  of  the  Divine  grace  (e.g.  1  Cor.  15s— 10). 
For  him  it  was  no  culmination  of  a  subjective  process. 
It  was  the  condescension  of  a  love  that  passeth  know 
ledge,  which  suddenly  checked  him  in  a  career  of 
ignorant  folly.  Perhaps  the  "  call  "  referred  to  in  tho 
passage  quoted  embraces  all  tho  providential  circum 
stances  which  unconsciously  were  shaping  Paul  for 
his  great  vocation.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  of  a  "  choice  " 
or  '•  call  "  of  God  is  central  for  his  thought.  We  aro 
apt  to  estimate  his  conception  of  Election  from  the 
famous  section  of  Romans  (chs.  9—11)  in  which  ho 
attempts  to  explain  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
salvation  on  traditional  Jewish  lines.  But  even  in 
that  discussion,  with  its  apparently  arbitrary  outlook, 
he  asserts  that  "  the  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are 
not  things  about  which  he  changes  his  mind  "  (Rom. 
1129).  Here  is  the  worth  of  the  idea  for  his  personal 
life.  For  him  Election  means  that  liis  salvation  is 
not  an  accident.  It  forms  an  element  in  a  mighty 
Divine  purpose  for  the  world.  Tho  power  and  grace 
of  God  are  behind  it.  Surely  ho  has  a  right  to  believe 
that  that  purpose  will  not  fall  to  the  ground,  that  God 
will  be  faithful  to  the  end  (Rom.  Szgf.),  He  is  quite 
conscious  of  his  own  frailty  and  of  tho  fickleness  of 
his  converts.  Yet  he  can  assure  the  Philippians  of 
his  confidence  "  that  he  which  began  a  good  work  in 
you  will  perfect  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  " 
(Phil.  16).  So  his  election  does  not  stand  for  a 
capricious  favouritism.  Rather  is  it  the  bulwark  of 
his  faith  and  hope,  when  with  fear  and  trembling  he 
applies  the  standard  of  Christ  to  his  life. 

(b)  Missionary  Call. — The  crowning-point  of  his  call 
is  the  revelation  to  him  of  the  living  Christ.  We  must 
examine  the  content  of  that  revelation  immediately. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  note  its  bearing  on  his  career,  for 
that  career  shaped  his  theology.  Why  did  Paul 
directly  associate  with  the  revelation  a  summons  to 
preach  Christ  to  'the  heathen  ?  To  begin  with,  the 
experience  transformed  his  whole  existence,  above  all 
things  in  the  matter  of  his  relation  to  God.  He  now 
knew  the  joy  of  coming  as  a  son  to  his  Father.  In  Jesus 
Christ  he  understood  the  Divine  heart,  and  found  it 
to  be  infinite  love.  How  could  he  refrain  ^om  pro 
claiming  the  good  news  far  and  wide  ?  "  Necessity  is 
laid  upon  me  ;  for  woe  is  unto  rne,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel  "  (1  Cor.  9i6).  But  this  Gospel  could  be  no 
national  privilege.  The  very  nation  whose  history 
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had  led  up  to  Christ  had  rejected  Him.  The  invitation 
to  sonship  which  Paul  recognised  to  be  the  core  of  the 
love  of  God  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  difference 
of  status  or  sex  or  race.  "  Ye  aro  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus  "  (Gal.  828).  Thus  it  is  of  small  importance  to 
ask  at  what  point  Paul  realised  his  obligation  to  be  a 
foreign  missionary.  Whether  it  laid  constraint  upon 
him  sooner  or  later,  it  was  inherent  in  his  new  concep 
tion  of  the  Christian's  relation  to  God. 

(c)  Paul's  Theology  as  Mission- Theology. — What 
must  be  the  character  of  the  message  which  Paul 
should  present  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  ?  That  was 
determined  by  his  aim — to  lead  men  out  of  sin  and 
failure  into  that  relation  to  God  which  had  been  made 
possible  for  him  by  his  contact  with  the  living  Christ, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  great  day  of  Christ's  appearing. 
He  must  hold  up  before  them  the  Divine  influences 
and  operations  which  had  made  all  things  new  for 
him,  that  they  might  share  in  his  victorious  experi 
ence.  But  the  environment  in  which  his  work  waa 
carried  on,  and  tho  fact  that  ho  was  the  pioneer  of  a 
new  faith,  compelled  him  to  do  more  than  preach  the 
Gospel.  Ho  must  clarify  for  his  own  thought  the 
meaning  of  those  redemptive  facts  and  processes  which 
formed  tho  content  of  his  preaching,  for  they  had  con 
stantly  to  be  justified  to  critical  as  well  as  hostile 
audiences.  So  his  message  must  be  to  some  extent  a 
Christian  apologetic,  opening  a  pathway  by  which  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  might  find  access  to  mind 
and  heart  alike.  Apart,  no  doubt,  from  the  needs  of 
the  moment,  Paul's  nature  was  such  as  to  seek  for 
an  organic  unity  in  his  own  life.  Still,  the  practical 
aim  seems  always  apparent.  Many  of  his  conceptions 
have  been  elaborated  in  his  keen  controversies  with 
Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  opponents  ;  many  have 
taken  shape  through  his  effort  to  reveal  the  'saving 
power  of  Christ  to  Greeks,  both  learned  and  ignorant. 
So  that  his  theology  may  justly  be  designated  Mission- 
Theology,  a  working  instrument  rather  than  a  technical 
system.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  when  the 
Apostle  enters  upon  any  more  or  less  theoretical 
speculations,  as  he  enlarges  on  the  facts  of  his  religious 
experience,  he  shows  a  tendency  to  make  use  of  the 
typical  thought-forms  of  Judaism.  That  feature  of 
his  method  must  be  reckoned  with  in  tho  investiga 
tion  of  his  theological  conceptions. 

III.  Convictions  reached  through  his  Conversion. — In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Paul's  theology  is  mainly  the 
outcome  of  reflection  on  his  Gospel,  and  that  his  Gospel 
is  an  invitation  to  his  fellows  to  share  in  the  experience 
which  lias  made  him  a  "  new  creature,"  we  are  justified 
in  looking  for  his  central  conceptions  among  the  con 
victions  most  powerfully  borne  in  upon  him  at  the 
crisis  of  his  conversion. 

(a)  Jesus  as  risen. — The  first  thing  of  which  he 
became  sure  was  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  high 
claims  he  had  counted  blasphemous,  and  whose  fol 
lowers  he  had  relentlessly  persecuted,  was  living  and 
exalted  to  Divine  glory.  For  this  Jesus  appeared  to 
him  in  wonderful  fashion  (1  Cor.  15s,  9i),  and  laid 
hold  of  his  nature  with  compelling  power  (Phil.  812). 
All  manner  of  consequences  were  involved  in  such  an 
experience.  Jesus  had  triumphed  over  death.  The 
dim  hope  of  resurrection  which  belonged  to  the 
eschatological  picture  of  Judaism  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  But  it  was  stripped  of  the  crude  materialism 
with  which  Jewish  thought  had  depicted  it.  The  risen 
Jesus  was  for  Paul  "  life-giving  spirit  "  (1  Cor.  1545). 
This  disclosure  brought  the  spiritual  order  close  beside 
him.  He  could  already  realise  that  the  commonwealth 
to  which  he  belonged  was  in  heaven  (Phil.  820).  For 


here  and  now  he  was  in  contact  with  Divine  energies. 
God  was  no  longer  far  off,  to  be  approached  through 
tho  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Law.  In  this  revela 
tion  of  love  and  life  to  his  soul  ho  knew  that  God  was 
at  work.  Tho  living  Lord  was  the  channel  to  him  of 
the  Divine  communion.  It  was,  therefore,  possible 
for  men  to  enter  into  a  fellowship  with  the  Eternal 
such  as  had  never  been  dreamed  of.  The  Divine 
condescension  subdued  his  soul.  He  could  not  yefc 
explain  it  all.  But  he  was  aware  that  he  stood  on  a 
wholly  new  footing  with  God.  Tho  grasp  of  Christ 
upon  his  life  had  redeeming  power  in  it.  He  was 
liberated  from  the  sense  of  bondage  to  sin  under 
which  he  had  groaned  in  the  days  of  his  legalism. 
"  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  "  (Rom.  82). 
Henceforward  he  conceives  of  Jesus  pre-eminently  as 
"  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Lord." 

(6)  Jesus  as  Messiah.' — Before  wo  examine  the  sig 
nificance  of  these  titles,  "  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Lord,"  we 
must  observe  the  bearing  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  to 
Paul  upon  the  Messianic  Hope  which,  as  already  indi 
cated,  was  central  for  the  religious  thought  of  Pharisaism. 
A  crucified  Messiah  was  for  Paul  in  his  pre-Christian 
days  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Death  on  the  gallows 
was  pronounced  accursed  by  the  Law  (Dt.  2123). 
Jesus  was  not  only  an  impostor  but  marked  out  as 
under  the  ban  of  God.  But  the  assurance  that  He 
was  risen  shed  a  transforming  light  on  all  His  circum 
stances.  Plainly,  this  glorified  JJan  was  the  chosen 
of  God.  Tho  testimony  of  His  followers  was  true. 
He  had  claimed  to  be  Messiah,  and  God  had  vindicated 
His  claim. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  conception  of 
Messiah  Paul  held  as  a  Pharisee.  The  evidence  of 
apocalyptic  literature,  scanty  as  it  is,  indicates  tho 
variety  of  forms  which  the  expectation  assumed. 
Wherever  a  personal  Messiah  was  looked  for,  he  wag 
regarded  as  Divinely  equipped  for  his  vocation.  But 
in  such  writings  as  1  Enoch  and  the  Ezra-Apocalypse, 
he  is  represented  as  a  being  of  heavenly  origin,  re 
vealed  supernaturally  for  judgment.  It  is  conceivable 
that  such  a  notion  may  have  appealed  to  Paul  in  his 
pre-Christian  days,  but  the  fact  that  in  Rom.  Is  he 
emphasizes  tho  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  makes  it 
more  likely  that  he  shared  the  prevalent  idea  of  a 
prince  of  the  royal  house.  In  any  case,  his  Messianic 
conceptions,  like  all  the  rest,  were  revolutionised.  In 
Jesus  the  crucified  and  risen,  God's  high  purpose  for 
His  people  is  consummated.  "  How  many  soever  be 
the  promises  of  God,  in  Him  (i.e.  tho  exalted  Jesus)  is 
their  yes  "  (2  Cor.  120).  But  this  certainly  meant  for 
Paul  a  remoulding  of  the  Messianic  Hope.  Not  that  its 
oschatological  features  ceaso  to  be  of  importance  for 
him.  Throughout  tho  Epistles  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
the  end.  "  We  eagerly  look  for  a  saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "  (Phil.  821).  Again  and  again  he  appeals 
to  the  great  climax  of  the  Second  Advent  as  supplying 
a  motive  for  serious  watchfulness  (1  Thess.  64!,  Rom. 
13nf.).  But  Christians  aro  placed  in  a  new  attitude 
towards  that  coming  age,  in  which  God's  will  shall 
be  supreme.  In  Christ  Jesus  they  have  already  a 
foretaste  of  the  final  salvation.  The  new  epoch  has 
projected  itself  into  "  this  present  evil  age."  The 
future,  which  means  being  "  with  Christ,"  is  the 
culmination  of  their  present  experience,  which  means 
being  "  in  Christ." 

(c)  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  and  Lord. — We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  estimate  the  significance  of  Paul's  favourite 
designation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  "  Son  of  God  "  and 
"  Lord."  No  doubt  he  was  familiar  with  the  former 
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as  a  Messianic  title  in  his  pro-Christian  days.  But  as 
such  it  had  little  more  than  an  official  connotation. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  probability  that  ho  became 
acquainted  with  the  tradition  of  the  Church  that 
Jesus  had  called  Himself  "  the  Son,"  Paul  filled  the 
description  with  fresh  content  as  the  result  of  his  own 
experience.  This  marvellous  Person,  who  had  re 
created  his  life,  who  had  lived  a  man  among  men 
well  known  to  Paul,  stands  solitary  in  the  world  of 
being.  Ho  has  disclosed  to  Paul  the  heart  and  purpose 
of  God.  He  must  be  placed  on  the  side  of  Deity. 
And  the  unique  relationship  cannot  be  more  adequately 
expressed  than  by  the  name  of  "  Son."  Plainly, 
metaphysical  implications  will  ultimately  be  involved 
in  the  designation,  and  the  Apostle  does  not  fail  to 
emphasize  them.  But  in  his  formulation  of  this  title 
ho  starts  not  from  metaphysics  but  from  religious 
faith  (Rom.  l.,f.). 

For  Paul  "  Lord  "  is  pre-eminently  the  name  of 
Christ  as  exalted.  In  the  great  passage  which  de 
scribes  His  glory  as  the  result  of  His  humiliation,  God 
is  said  to  have  given  Him  "  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name."  Every  tongue  is  to  confess  "  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord  "  (Phil.  2<).ii).  The  word  has  an  in 
teresting  background.  The  Egyptian  Jews  who  made 
the  translation  of  the  ()T  known  as  the  Septuagint, 
the  Bible  of  1'aul.  rendered  the  Heb.  Yahweh  by  Kyrio-t. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  did  so  because  the 
chief  deitii-s  of  Egypt,  like  many  prominent  gods  of 
the  Hellenistic  epoch,  received  this  designation.  It 
was  certainly  prevalent  on  Hellenistic  soil  among 
ivligi.;;:s  a-soci.ilions  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of  the 
Emperor.  Possibly,  as  Bousset  lias  recently  argued, 
Paul  found  the  term  in  the  worship  of  Christian  com 
munities  in  the  Diaspora.  In  any  case,  he  delighted 
to  call  Christ  "  Lord,"  the  being  to  whom  as  bond 
servant  (doulo*)  he  had  consecrated  his  life  without 
reservation.  He  exulted  in  the  thought  of  being  led 
captive  through  the  world  in  Christ's  triumphal  pro 
cession  ('2  Cor.  214). 

((/)  The  Spirit. — Paul  lays  stress  on  what  he  regards 
as  the  objective  side  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  to  him 
only  as  an  argument  for  the  resurrection.  It  was  some 
thing  solitary  in  his  history.  But  the  main  result  of 
the  experience,  the  contact  of  his  spirit  with  the  Divine 
life  in  Jesus,  remained  as  a  permanent  possession.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  described  Him  as 
"  life-giving  Spirit."  In  the  earlier  narratives  of  the 
OT  all  sorts  of  abnormal  phenomena  in  human  lives, 
such  as  exceptional  skill  or  physical  strength,  were 
referred  to  the  "  Spirit  "  of  God  (e.g.  Ex.  3031,  Jg.  146). 
The  same  origin  was  assigned  to  the  ecstatic  experiences 
both  of  primitive  and  later  prophets  (1  S.  lOio,  Ezek. 
1124).  Occasionally,  equipment  with  the  Spirit  is  asso 
ciated  with  a  special  call  to  service  (e.g.  Is.  llz)  and 
with  the  needs  of  the  religious  life  (Pss.  51  n,  143 10). 
Closely  akin  is  the  conception  of  Wisdom,  which,  in 
the  Wisdom-literature,  is  regarded  as  a  quasi-personal 
medium  of  Divine  influence  to  the  world.  In  Rabbinic 
tradition  the  "  spirit  of  holiness  "  is  the  endowment  of 
specially  gifted  teachers.  Of  peculiar  importance  for 
our  discussion  is  the  expectation  of  a  rich  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Messianic  ago  (e.g.  Jl.  228f.). 
The  evidence  of  the  early  Palestinian  source  which  is 
used  in  the  first  half  of  Acts  reveals  the  extraordinary 
prominence  which  this  idea  occupied  in  the  thought 
of  the  primitive  Church.  The  remarkable  ferment  of 
spiritual  power  and  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among 
believers  was  directly  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the 
Spirit.  Perhaps  Paul  was  influenced  by  the  concep 
tion  as  he  found  it  in  the  Church,  when  attempting  to 


formulate  his  individual  experience.  And  he  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  OT  and  Jewish  belief 
in  the  Spirit  as  the  channel  of  Divine  energies  to  the 
world.  But  the  fundamental  explanation  of  his 
emphasis  upon  the  Spirit  must  be  sought  in  his  new 
consciousness  of  spiritual  power  as  the  result  of  contact 
with  the  risen  Christ.  This  was  a  contact  with  the 
unseen  Divine  order  which  generated  in  him  a  high 
moral  energy  such  as  he  had  never  before  conceived. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  vague  idea  of  the 
Spirit,  through  its  intimate  association  in  this  crisis 
with  the  living  Lord,  became  for  Paul  far  more  con 
crete  and  personal.  Indeed,  in  several  passages  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  identify  the  Spirit  with  Christ 
(e.g.  '2  Cor.  3i;.  Rom.  Scjf.).  At  a  later  point  we  must 
note  the  significance  of  the  identification. 

(c)  New  Relationship  to  God. — Wo  cannot  surmise 
the  actual  stages  of  thought  and  feeling  by  which  Paul 
reached  his  mature  conception  of  the  God  whom  ho 
met  in  ( 'hrist,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  earlier  one  of  his 
legalistic  days  was  shattered  by  his  conversion- 
experience.  For  the  direct  result  of  the  crisis  was  a 
transformed  religious  attitude.  And  a  transformation 
of  religious  attitude  means  a  fresh  vision  of  God.  We 
have  seen  that  the  outcome  of  this  vision  was  the 
consciousness  of  a  vocation  to  the  heathen.  That  was 
involved  in  Pauls  discovery  of  what  God  was.  The 
revelation  of  the  living  Christ  to  him  was  really  an 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  God.  Ho  never 
doubts  that  all  that  has  happened  to  him  must  be 
traced  to  the  Divine  grace-.  Grace,  for  Paul,  means 
primarily  the  loving,  generous  disposition  of  the 
Almighty.  But  as  a  rule  ho  thinks  of  it  in  concrete 
form  as  embodied  in  the  gift  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  mankind.  And  often  it  cannot  be  separated  in  his 
thought  from  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit.  Bruckner 
is  right  in  saying  that  "  God  is  for  Paul  first  and 
chiefly  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.''  In  virtue  of  their 
perfect  harmony,  all  that  Christ  does  is  the  expression 
of  the  Father's  will.  Hence  the  experience  of  love 
and  joy  and  praise  kindled  in  his  soul  by  the  con 
descension  towards  him  of  tho  exalted  Lord  is  a  mirror 
of  the  Divine  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  God  shows 
Himself  eager  to  forgive  a  man  conscious  of  his  own 
failure  and  powcrlessness  to  attain  the  ideal  which 
his  conscience  holds  up  to  him.  He  does  not  stand 
behind  the  Law.  reckoning  up  in  aloofness  a  man's 
transgressions.  He  yearns  to  diaw  him  into  fellowship 
with  Himself,  to  bo  able  to  deal  with  him  as  a  son. 
Paul  was  assured  of  this  in  tho  crisis  of  his  conversion. 
He  felt  he  owed  all  to  Christ.  But  not  to  Christ  as 
distinct  from  the  Father.  Tho  profoundest  utterance 
in  the  Epistles  is  this  :  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself  "  (2  Cor.  5ig).  Tho  attitude 
which  corresponds  to  his  epoch-making  discovery  is 
described  from  varying  points  of  view  by  such  terms 
as  justification,  adoption,  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  he  reflects  upon  this  new 
and  blessed  condition  from  the  Godward  side  ho  exults 
in  tho  fatherly  love  which  made  it  possible  (e.g.  Rom.  5 
6-8).  When  he  considers  it  from  the  human,  he  finds 
in  it  a  sacred  obligation  laid  upon  men  to  present 
themselves  to  God  a  living  sacrifice  (e.g.  Rom.  12i). 
This  is  the  doom  of  legalism.  The  Christian  obeys  not 
by  compulsion  but  by  inspiration. 

(/)  The  Cross. — The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  a 
paralysing  blow  to  His  chosen  disciples,  although  He 
had  emphasized  in  His  training  of  them  the  necessity 
of  self-sacrifice.  When  Paul  was  compelled  to  revise 
his  estimate  of  a  crucified  Messiah,  he  was  confronted 
by  a  problem  which  must  have  profoundly  exerdaed 
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his  thinking  in  the  days  that  followed  his  conversion. 
The  death  of  Jesus  was  not  that  of  a  malefactor.  It 
was  the  Son  of  God  who  had  been  nailed  to  the  tree. 
Such  an  event  must  possess  unfathomable  significance. 
It  must  have  an  integral  place  in  the  wonderful  re 
deeming  purpose  of  Christ  which  had  illumined  his 
own  soul.  Perhaps,  as  he  sought  to  adjust  his  mind 
to  the  facts,  the  first  impression  which  remained  with 
him  was  that  of  unspeakable  love.  For  Jewish  feeling 
the  death  of  the  Cross  was  the  climax  of  degradation. 
Put  the  Holy  Son  of  God,  the  chosen  Redeemer,  in  the 
place  of  the  criminal  for  whom  such  a  fate  was  reserved. 
Thought  must  almost  fail  in  presence  of  such  an  event. 
But  if  the  risen  Jesus  wag,  as  Paul  had  found  Him  to 
bo,  the  medium  of  the  Divine  grace  to  men,  this  could 
not  be  merely  an  awful  tragedy.  It  must  bo  the 
voluntary  self-dedication  of  one  who  loved  human  souls 
better  than  life.  This  perception  would  at  once  fall 
into  lino  with  what  Paul  had  felt  from  the  moment  of 
his  first  contact  with  the  risen  Lord,  that  he  had  passed 
into  an  atmosphere  of  ineffable  mercy  and  grace. 
Possibly  we  may  go  further,  and  suggest  that  from 
the  first,  Paul,  on  the  basis  of  his  inward  crisis,  would 
associate  this  death  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  with 
the  destruction  of  the  old  order  of  sin  and  weakness 
which  circled  round  a  merely  legal  relation  to  God. 

IV,  Influence  of  Early  Christian  Thought  on  Paul's 
Fundamental  Convictions. — No  careful  reader  of  Paul's 
Epistles  is  in  danger  of  supposing  that  any  vital 
element  of  his  thought  came  to  him  at  second-hand. 
His  fearless  words  in  Gal.  Inf.  assert  a  position  which 
he  never  relinquished  And  yet  we  must  remember 
that,  at  his  conversion,  Paul  entered  a  community 
which  included  several  at  least  of  the  Twelve,  besides 
many  men  and  women  who  had  been  personal  followers 
of  Jesus.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  fix  a  date  for  the 
earliest  written  records  of  Jesus'  words  and  deeds ; 
but  when  Paul  became  a  Christian  he  would  at  once 
be  brought  into  touch  with  living  traditions  of  the 
Lord.  By  this  time,  also,  manifold  efforts  would  be 
made  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  to 
re-shape  the  current  Messianic  expectations  in  the 
light  of  His  eschatological  utterances,  to  understand 
more  fully  those  portions  of  His  teaching  which  the 
Master  was  wont  to  emphasize.  More  than  once  Paul 
reveals  his  attitude  to  the  existing  situation,  e.g. 
1  Cor.  153f. :  "  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that 
which  also  I  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was  buried  ; 
and  that  ho  hath  been  raised  on  the  third  day  accord 
ing  to  the  Scriptures  "  (cf.  I  Cor.  Il2sf.).  This  shows 
that  the  early  Christians  went  back  to  the  OT  for  light 
on  such  crucial  events  as  Christ's  death  and  resurrec 
tion.  Peter's  speeches  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Acts 
supply  details  of  the  method  which  they  followed. 
Nothing  could  be  so  effective  for  mission  work  among 
adherents  of  Judaism  as  the  exhibition  of  proofs  from 
Scripture  for  the  essential  verities  of  the  new  faith. 

(«)  What  light  did  Paul  receive  in  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  central  fact  of  the  Death  of  Christ  ? 
It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  Passion  occupies  so  largo 
a  space  in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  It  would  be  natural 
that  these  early  disciples  should  explore  the  recognised 
Messianic  passages  of  the  OT  to  find  clues  to  the 
significance  of  this  overwhelming  event.  But  Peter's 
addresses  indicate  that  it  was  easier  to  discern  refer 
ences  to  the  glory  of  the  risen  Christ  than  to  His 
sufferings  and  death  (e.g.  Ac.  225f.,  34!).  The  second 
Psalm,  indeed,  is  quoted  (Ac.  425f.),  but  a  suffering 
Messiah  was  an  anomaly.  Very  early,  however,  they 
must  have  been  impressed  by  the  figure  of  the  Servant 


of  Yahweh,  and  especially  by  the  marvellous  delinea 
tion  in  Is.  53.  In  Ac.  832-35  the  foreshadowing  in  him 
of  Jesus  is  definitely  recognised.  Soon  it  would  dawn 
upon  them  that  many  of  the  Master's  words  and 
thoughts  (e.g.  Mk.  1045  [|  Is.53io  (mg.),  Mk.  1424  II 
Is.  49-s)  circled  round  this  mysterious  redeeming  per 
sonality.  Then  the  redomptive  idea,  so  central  in  the 
prophetic  picture,  and  finding  expression  there  in 
terms  so  significant  as  "  wounded  for  our  transgres 
sions,"  "  bruised  for  our  iniquities,"  "  making  an 
offering  for  sin,"  '"  bearing  the  sin  of  many,"  would 
link  itself  on  to  the  great  sacrificial  system  of  Jewish 
ritual.  The  whole  range  of  propitiatory  sacrifices 
would  receive  a  new  importance  as  pointing  to  "  a 
sacrifice  of  nobler  name  and  richer  blood  than  they." 
This  process  of  theological  reflection  must  have  been 
at  work  when  Paul  entered  the  Church.  It  presented 
a  basis  on  which  his  eager  mind  could  build.  And 
when  he  received  the  tradition  of  Jesus'  solemn  words 
at  the  Supper  concerning  the  "  now  covenant  "  in  His 
blood,  ho  would  recognise  that  Jesus'  thoughts  had 
also  been  moving  among  the  symbols  of  OT  religion. 
The  forms  in  which  his  reflections  took  shape  remain 
to  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

(b)  Eschatological     Ideas. — The     Synoptic     Gospels 
supply   ample   evidence   of   the   eager   eschatological 
interest  which  possessed  the  mind  of  the  primitive 
Church.     It  is  safer  to  make  such  a  statement  than 
to  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  scope  of  Jesus' 
outlook  on  the  Last  Things.     Still,  the  extraordinary 
place   of   eschatological   expectations   in   the   earliest 
period  of  Christianity  testifies  to  a  definite  impression 
made  by  Jesus'  teaching  concerning  the  Future.    Pro 
bably  Paul,  as  a  genuine  scion  of  the  prophetic  line, 
could  never  dissociate  God's  saving  purpose  for  the 
world  from  catastrophic  events  which,  like  Jesus,  ho 
described  in  the  traditional  language  of  Apocalyptic. 
Here,  again,  he  took  common  ground  with  the  Churoh. 
Like  the  Church,  ho  retained  pictures  of  the  Judgment, 
the   Resurrection,    the   Parousia.      Yet   side   by  side 
with  these  he  conceived  a  process  of  salvation  which 
was  really  independent  of  these  pictures.     Perhaps  he 
scarcely  realised  the  contrast.     The  conception  of  the 
Parousia,  in  any  case,  expressed  the  ardent  yearning 
that  tho  will  of  God  should  speedily  triumph.     It  waa 
left  for  tho  writer  of  tho  Fourth  Gospel  completely  to 
spiritualise    eschatology.      But   ho   was    only    carry 
ing   to   its   logical   issue  the   development  begun  by 
Paul. 

(c)  The  Spirit. — We  have  already  indicated  the  in 
evitable  association  with  his  conversion  of  Paul's  con 
ception  of  the  Spirit.     For  the  revelation  of  tho  living 
Lord  was  for  him  pre-eminently  a  baptism  of  power. 
At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  when  Paul 
entered  the  Christian  Church,  tho  idea  was  in  the  air. 
Nay  more.  The  emergence  of  abnormal  phenomena  such 
as  "  speaking  with  tongues"  (p.  648),  "  prophesying  " 
(i.e.  disclosing  profound  religious  truth),   "  works  of 
healing,"  was  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  operation.     And 
this  was,  in  turn,  a  remarkable  demonstration  that  the 
Messianic  ago,  the  age  when  unique  spiritual  energies 
should  be  liberated,  was  already  at  the  door.     It  is 
in   the   Fourth   Gospel   alone   that   we   find   specific 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Spirit,  and  that  has  no  doubt 
been  re-shaped  in  tho  mould  of  tho  wonderful  individu 
ality  which  stands  behind  tho  Gospel.     But  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Titius  that  more  emphasis  waa 
laid  by  the  Master  on  the  Spirit  than  the  scanty  hints 
of  the  Synoptics  would  suggest.     So  that  Paul  may 
have  been  helped  in  clarifying  for  his  own  mind  this 
most  fruitful  conception  by  the  tradition  of  Jesus  in 
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the  Church  nnd  those  religious  experiences  which  put 
the  seal  upon  the  tradition. 

(d)  Life  and  Tear  It  ing  of  Jesus. — One  of  the-  most 
baseless  utterances  of  recent  NT  criticism  is  that  which 
declares  that  Paul  was  not  interested  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  :  that  for  him  Jesus  was  simply  a 
heavenly  Being  who  came  to  the  world  to  die.  It  ia 
true  that  the  crucified  and  exalted  Lord  stands  nearer 
to  him  because  He  had  been  the  channel  of  that  new 
life  which  transformed  him.  But  any  attentive  student 
of  the  Epistles  will  discover  that  virtually  in  every 
section  of  his  thought,  Paul  has  been  influenced  by 
the  Church  tradition  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Tho 
incidental  fashion  in  which  he  refers  to  traits  in  His 
character  (e.g.  2  Cor.  lOi),  the  authority  he  assigns  to 
His  precepts  for  details  of  conduct  (e.g.  1  Cor.  7io,  014), 
the  direct  parallel  of  his  ethical  ideal  to  that  of  Jesus 
((!al.  ;">i4)  whom  lie  daily  strives  to  imitate  (1  Cor.  Hi), 
are  more  impressive  proofs  of  the  value  he  assigned 
to  the  Man  who  had  walked  in  Galilee  than  any 
elaborate  argument  he  might  have  constructed  in 
support  of  the  historical  basis  of  the  faith.  Perhaps 
nothing  so  clearly  attests  the  dependence  of  the  disciple 
upon  his  Lord  as  his  conception  of  the  sonship  of 
Christians.  We  know  that  Paul  entered  on  a  relation 
ship  of  inward  freedom  towards  God  in  that  crisis 
which  made  him  a  new  man.  The  whole  circumstances 
of  his  call  were  shot  through  with  the  Divine  love. 
But  it  is  much  easier  to  understand  such  classical 
passages  as  Rom.  814—17  and  Gal.326-47,  if  we  suppose 
that  Paul's  mind  was  prepared  by  the  tradition  of 
Jesus'  fundamental  teaching  on  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  which  was  one  of  the  priceless  memories  of  the 
first  disciples.  A  noteworthy  corroboration  of  this 
view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  so  characteristic  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus, 
while  appearing  in  Paul,  has  to  a  large  extent  boon 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Divine  family  of  believers.  In 
this  identification  he  was  anticipated  by  his  Master. 

V.  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Paul's  Theology. — 
Let  us  now  attempt  to  elaborate  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  Pauline  theology,  intimately  related, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  his  conversion-experience,  and 
influenced  at  various  points  by  the  tradition  of  Jesus 
which  he  found  in  the  Christian  Church.  Our  survey 
must  follow  the  growth  of  those  convictions,  already 
outlined,  which  were  born  of  his  spiritual  crisis. 

(a)  Union  with  Christ  as  life-giving  Spirit.  —  Tho 
result  of  the  revelation  of  the  living  Christ  to  Paul 
was,  for  him,  the  establishing  of  a  now  and  all-satisfying 
condition  which  ho  describes  as  being  "  in  Christ "  : 
e.g.  2  Cor.  617,  "  If  any  man  is  in  Christ  ho  is  a 
new  creature."  Tho  description  is  interchangeable 
with  another,  "  Christ  in  mo  "  :  e.g.  Gal.  2zo.  "  It  is 
no  longer  I  that  live  but  Christ  liveth  in  mo,  and  the 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  faith,  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  mo."  This  passage  is  extraordinarily  significant  for 
Paul's  religious  thought  and  life.  It  shows  that,  on 
the  side  of  the  Christian,  union  with  Christ  is  consti 
tuted  by  what  the  Apostle  calls  "  faith."  Faith,  for 
him,  is  not  more  assent  to  certain  truths.  Of  course 
an  intellectual  element  is  involved  in  it,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  its  presupposition.  But  from  Paul's  stand 
point  that  is  overshadowed  by  the  act  of  feeling  and 
will,  the  surrender  of  the  whole  personality  in  trust 
and  love  to  the  living  Lord.  This  attitude  means  the 
throwing  open  of  the  soul  to  the  entire  range  of  Divine 
influences  and  energies  concentrated  in  Christ.  Hence 
for  faith  all  the  Divine  gifts  are  available.  Chief 
among  them,  in  Paul's  estimate,  is  that  of  the  Spirit, 


which  finds  its  sphere  of  operation  in  what  lie  calls 
"  the  mind,"  the  higher  element  in  human  nature  as 
it  is.  Accordingly,  the  phrases,  "  we  in  the  Spirit  " 
or  "  the  Spirit  in  us  "  may  bo  substituted  for  those 
mentioned  above.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  living  Christ 
and  the  Spirit  are  identified  (e.g.  2  Cor.  3i/).  But  the 
identification  is  not  conceived  metaphysically.  It  is, 
to  use  Tit ius'  apt  expression,  "  dynamic."  Each  is 
regarded  equally  as  producing  th  •  new  life.  And  in 
Paul's  thought  "  life  "  is  synonymous  with  salvatior 
(e.g.  Rom.  623). 

(b)  The  De/it/i  of  Christ. — The  Apostle  is  never  weary 
of  drawing  out  the  consequences  involved  in  this 
wonderful  relation  of  profoundest  intimacy  with  Christ. 
They  will  confront  us  in  the  various  sections  which 
follow.  Meanwhile,  let  us  work  back  from  the  initial 
experience  of  Paul's  conversion  to  that  which  consti 
tuted  its  indispensable  condition,  and,  in  its  soul- 
subduing  power,  inspired  him  with  a  confidence  which 
nothing  could  daunt,  the  Death  of  Christ.  The  Christ 
whom  Paul  knew  as  life-giving  Spirit  had  met  and 
conquered  death.  Only  as  raised  above  earthly 
limitations  could  Ho  operate  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
But  He,  the  risen  Lord,  the  source  of  Paul's  life,  is 
pre-eminently  "  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and 
gave  himself  for  me."  What  had  taken  place  in  His 
death  of  agony  and  shame  ?  It  is  probable  that  Paul 
had  earnestly  pondered  that  question  before  he  was 
able  fully  to  realise  or  to  express  to  himself  the  mean 
ing  of  his  new  exporience.  At  any  rate,  this  now 
expcrienco  invariably  stands  out  against  the  back 
ground  of  the  Cross. 

The  Apostle  starts  with  certain  assumptions.  Christ 
was  sinless.  That  was  involved  in  his  own  experience 
of  Him,  and  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Church.  For  Paul  as  a  Jew,  death,  viewed 
synthetically  in  what  wo  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
as  its  "  physical  "  and  "  spiritual  "  aspects,  and  re 
garded  as  separation  from  God,  was  the  penalty  of 
sin  (Rom.  5 12).  And  the  death  of  the  Cross,  more 
especially,  involved  the  curse  of  the  Law  (Gal.  813, 
Dt.  2123).  But  Christ  was  not  liable  to  this  penalty. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  larger  interpretation 
of  His  experience  possible.  Now  already,  in  the  most 
remarkable  delineation  of  OT  religion,  the  Servant  of 
Yah weh  was  represented  as  "  bearing  the  sina  of 
many  "  (Is.  53i2).  Indeed,  the  idea  of  righteous  men 
atoning  for  sinners  finds  noteworthy  expression  in 
4  Mac.  (1722,  (>29),  a  Jewish  document  probably 
earlier  than  A.r>.  50.  So  Paul's  fundamental  theory  of 
the  death  of  Christ  seems  to  be  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  Father,  Christ  identified  Himself 
so  completely  with  sinful  men  that  He  took  upon 
Himself  the  load  of  their  transgressions,  and  suffered 
in  their  stead  the  penalty  of  the  broken  Law,  becoming 
an  atoning  sacrifice.  The  Law,  personified  as  an 
imperious  power,  exhausted  its  claims  on  the  vicarious 
Redeemer.  Those  who  by  faith  identify  themselves 
with  the  Redeemer  are  thereby  relieved  from  its  obli 
gation.  They  can  face  the  final  verdict  of  God  with 
out  faltering.  Crucial  passages  for  Paul's  central 
standpoint  are  2  Cor.  52 1  and  Rom.  319—26. 

But  his  treatment  of  the  theme  is  so  manifold  as 
to  suggest  that  he  is  endeavouring  by  means  of  im 
perfect  analogies  to  set  forth  the  awe-inspiring  fact 
which  ho  had  discovered  in  the  depths  of  his  experi 
ence,  that  the  Divine  heart  suffers  in  and  for  the  sin 
of  the  world.  Paul  does  not  attempt  to  explain  tho 
bearing  of  the  "  propitiation  "  or  "  sin-offering  " 
(Rom.  83)  upon  God.  It  is  rather  the  Divine  attitude 
exhibited  in  it  towards  men  that  he  depicts  from 
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various  standpoints.  Sometimes  ho  emphasizes  the 
fact  of  Christ's  love  in  dying  (e.g.  Gal.  220),  sometimes 
the  love  of  God  in  making  this  sacrifice,  torn  from  His 
own  heart  (Rom.  58).  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  idea 
of  Christ's  death  as  mediating  God's  purpose  of  recon 
ciling  men  to  Himself  (2  Cor.  619).  Occasionally,  it 
is  described  as  redemptive  (Gal.  813),  this  conception, 
of  course,  underlying  all  its  aspects.  One  point  of  view 
is  of  speculative  interest.  We  have  already  seen  that 
for  Paul  "  the  flesh,"  i.e.  human  nature  as  known  in 
experience,  is  invariably  sinful.  If  sin  is  to  be  van 
quished,  "  the  flesh  "  must  in  some  way  be  robbed  of 
its  vitality  (Rom.  6c).  Christ,  in  becoming  incarnate, 
entered  into  the  living  organism  of  human  flesh  in 
order  to  redeem  it.  In  His  death,  a  Divine  judgment 
is  pronounced  upon  "  the  flesh,"  that  sinful  human 
nature  which  He  represents  as  the  second  Adam. 
Those  who  are  united  to  Him  by  faith  are  therefore 
set  free  from  condemnation  (Rom.  81—4).  They  have 
been  crucified  with  Christ  (Gal.  220).  And  thus  we 
have  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
For,  what  the  Apostle  seeks  to  bring  out  by  argument 
is  that  the  soul  linked  to  Christ  by  faith  shares  in  all 
His  experiences.  In  Him  it  dies  to  sin  (and  the 
bondage  of  a  legal  relation  to  God).  With  Him  it  rises 
to  newness  of  life  (see  especially  Rom.  63-11).  This  is 
an  exposition  of  Paul's  discovery  of  a  gracious,  for 
giving  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  risen  Lord.  No  wonder 
that  the  "  word  of  the  Cross  "  becomes  on  the 
Apostle's  lips  a  summons  to  repentance,  faith,  love, 
and  obedience. 

(c)  Interpretations  of  the  new  Relation  to  God  and  its 
Issues. — Paul  had  entered  upon  the  new  relation  to 
God,  set  open  to  him  in  Christ,  before  he  attempted 
to  make  an  analysis  of  it.  His  descriptions  vary 
according  to  the  aspect  of  the  experience  which  is 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Each  reflects  his  situation 
at  the  time.  Now  the  most  "  theological  "  of  his 
Epistles  are  those  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians, 
documents  which  at  every  turn  reveal  the  influence 
of  his  burning  controversy  with  Judaism,  both  within 
and  outside  the  Christian  Church.  We  know  that  in 
his  missionary  labours  his  footsteps  were  dogged  by 
representatives  of  the  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
who  urged  that  no  man  could  be  accepted  by  God  as 
righteous  apart  from  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Christianity  they  regarded  as  a  supplement  of  Judaism 
For  many  the  difference  between  the  old  faith  and 
the  new  consisted  mainly  in  the  recognition  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  Messiah.  Paul  had  discovered  that 
not  only  had  legalism  given  him  no  help  in  attaining 
righteousness  but  that  it  was  a  positive  hindrance. 
But  in  communion  with  the  risen  Lord  he  felt  himself 
able  to  do  all  things  (Phil.  413).  So  he  concludes  that 
the  legal  order  has  come  to  an  end  in  Christ  (Rom.  104). 
Righteousness,  the  attitude  in  man  which  God  ap 
proves,  is  reached  apart  from  the  Law  (Rom.  821;.). 
A  man  is  "  justified  "  by  faith  in  Christ  (Gal.  2i6). 
By  justification,  which  is  a  term  of  Pharisaic  theology, 
Paul  means  the  pronouncing  by  God  of  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  instead  of  condemnation.  Under  the  religion 
of  the  Law  men  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to 
the  great  day  of  reckoning.  Would  their  good  deeds 
outweigh  their  transgressions  ?  Would  they  be 
acquitted,  i.e.  have  a  share  in  the  Messianic  age,  or 
would  they  be  condemned  ?  Paul  declares  that, 
tested  by  the  legal  standard,  no  man  can  be  accepted 
by  God.  He  cannot  win  merit  with  the  Almighty. 
Sin  is  too  subtle  and  persistent  for  that.  The  revela 
tion  which  has  illumined  the  soul  of  the  Apostle  is 
that  God  "  justifies  "  sinners.  What  does  that  imply  ? 


Not,  of  course,  that  HQ  condones  evil.  Sinners  are 
justified  by  faith  in  Christ.  That  is,  God  accepts  them 
as  linked  to  Christ,  as  taking  Christ's  attitude  to  sin, 
as  welcoming  Christ's  revelation  of  God  in  the  Cross 
as  the  all-loving  and  all-holy.  This  is  what  he  means 
by  a  "  righteousness  of  God  "  which  has  been  revealed 
to  men  (Rom.  li/,  821).  Although  as  yet  they  may 
be  far  from  perfection,  God  sees  the  end  in  the  begin 
ning.  In  matchless  grace  He  anticipates  the  result 
of  this  new  direction  which,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
their  life  has  taken.  Hence  their  salvation  is  present 
as  well  as  future.  "  We  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  and  "  we  rejoice  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God  "  (Rom.  5it'.).  In  effect,  justifica 
tion  is  really  a  more  positive  aspect  of  forgiveness. 
The  soul  becomes  once  for  all  conscious  that  there  are 
no  barriers  between  it  and  God. 

The  result  of  this  relation  of  acceptance  Paul  de 
scribes  by  the  term  adoption.  It  has  a  more  juristic 
flavour  than  the  "  birth  from  above  "  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  But  it  stands  for  the  same  spiritual  reality. 
The  man  who,  through  trusting  Christ  and  identifying 
himself  with  Him,  discovers  that  God  is  not  against 
but  for  him,  approaches  God  no  longer  with  the 
hesitating  fear  of  a  slave  but  with  the  glad  freedom  of 
a  son.  This  is  the  greatest  conception  in  the  Pauline 
theology,  just  as  it  is  the  supremo  revelation  of  Jesus. 
In  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Son,  the  father,  who  stands 
for  Jesus'  view  of  religion  as  against  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  represented  by  the  elder  brother,  says,  "  Son, 
thou  art  always  with  mo,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine  " 
(Lk.  153i).  Paul  has  a  similar  splendour  of  outlook. 
"  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things  "  (Rom.  832).  No  instance  of  the  "  all 
things  "  is  more  impressive  than  the  inward  liberty 
which  Paul  claims  for  the  Christian.  This  is  his 
rightful  heritage  (Gal.  oif.).  Its  only  limitation  lies 
in  the  claims  of  love  (Gal.  Sis,  Rom.  14i3— 21). 

It  is  plain  that  a  relation  which  begins  with  faith  in 
Christ,  in  Paul's  profound  sense  of  the  word,  must 
issue  in  likeness  to  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  new  status  in  God's  sight 
involves  a  break  with  sin.  The  purpose  of  the  far- 
reaching  discussion  of  Rom.  6  is  to  make  that  unmis 
takable.  Paul  does  not  often  dwell  on  the  stages  in 
the  experience  of  the  "  justified  "  man.  But  incidental 
references  such  as  Phil.  812,  "  Not  that  I  have  already 
attained  .  .  .  but  I  press  on,"  reveal  the  current  of  his 
thought.  No  more  profound  description  of  the  process 
has  been  given  than  2  Cor.  818  :  "  Wo  all,  with  un 
veiled  face,  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit."  When  wo 
remember  that  "  glory  "  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  means 
the  nature  of  God  as  manifested,  we  can  realise  the 
loftiness  of  the  consummation  which  in  his  view  awaits 
the  redeemed  soul.  Hence,  the  designation,  "  sons  of 
God/'  is  found  to  express  the  richest  reality. 

We  have  seen  that  Paul  keeps  his  gaze  directed  to 
wards  the  accomplishment  of  salvation  in  the  Second 
Advent  of  Christ.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find  in 
his  writings  any  consistent  scheme  of  esckatology. 
Such  questions  as  the  fate  of  those  who  reject  the 
Gospel,  an  intermediate  state,  and  the  like,  are  never 
discussed.  But  he  seems  to  agree  with  the  fragmentary 
hints  to  bo  found  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
basis  and  the  nature  of  the  Future  Life.  Its  basis  is 
communion  with  God  in  Christ  (or,  by  the  Spirit). 
Believers  are  *'  alive  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus " 
(Rom.  611).  But  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
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kingdom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  15so).  Therefore  Paul 
postulates  a  transformation  of  the  "  fleshly  "  organism 
of  the  Christian  by  the  Divine  power  into  a,  "  spiritual  " 
organism  (1  Cor.  1544),  which  will  be  a  fit  instrument 
for  his  perfected  spirit.  There  are  gaps  in  his  account 
of  this  fascinating  speculation,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  imago  of  the  heavenly," 
i.e.  of  the  exalted  Christ  (1  Cor.  1549).  Possibly  his 
reflection  on  the  whole  theme  was  influenced  by  the 
picture  of  the  living  Lord  which  had  stamped  itself 
upon  his  mind  in  the  crisis  of  his  conversion.  The 
final  victory  will  bo  over  death  in  its  fulness  of  mean 
ing.  Then  shall  believers,  conformed  to  His  likeness, 
be  "  ever  with  the  Lord  "  (1  Th.  4i;). 

(d)  Christian    Conduct. — The  new  relation   to   God 
involves  the  control  of  tho  whole  nature  no  longer  by 
the  "  flesh  "  but  by  the  Spirit.     The  "  sons  of  God  " 
are  those  "led  by  the  Spirit"  (Bom.  814).     One  of 
Paul's  most  memorable  achievements  as  a  Christian 
teacher  was  his  transformation  of  tho  conception  of 
the  Spirit  as  an  abnormal,  fitful  energy,  manifested  in 
strange  outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm,  into  that  of 
tho   abiding   principle   of   the   Christian's   moral   life. 
The   effect  of  the  Spirit's   indwelling  for  him  is  not, 
primarily,  "  speaking  with  tongues  "  or  gifts  of  healing 
or  prophetic  power.      It  is   "  love,   joy,   peace,   long- 
suffering,  kindness,    goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness, 
self-control  "    (Gal.    522f. ).     "  Paul,"    says    Harnack, 
"  has   created   an   unsurpassable   moral   ideal."     This 
ho  accomplished  by  following  close  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  Master.     At  no  point  is  ho  more  loyal  to  Jesus' 
teaching  than  here.     As  might  bo  expected  from  tho 
genesis  of  his  Christian  experience,  the  Apostle  makes 
love  the  cardinal  virtue.     It  is  essentially  the  response 
of  tho  soul  to  the  lovo  of  God  demonstrated  in  tho  Cross 
of  Christ,  and  will  resemble  that  love  in  spending  itself 
upon   the    needs    of   others  (Rom.   13gf.,   1  Cor.   13). 
Hence,  like  all  wholesome  moral  energy,  Paul's  ethic 
is   largely   social.     Its   sphere   is   determined    by   the 
existing   situation.     Paul   was   an   indefatigable   mis 
sionary.     All  his  unresting  activity  was  absorbed  in 
the  evangelising  of  new  communities  or  the  discipline 
of  converts  already  won.     They  depended  on  him  for 
moral  direction.     And  the  closing  sections  in  all  the 
Epistles  show  how  seriously  he  regarded  his  responsi 
bility.     It  is  futile  to  look  for  ethical  theory  in  his 
writings.     In  his  relation  to  the  State,  tho  conception 
of  justice,  and  the  order  of  nature,  ho  reveals  affinities 
with  the  popular  philosophy  (Cynic-Stoic)  of  his  time. 
But   his   positions   are  invariably  determined   by  re 
ligious  motives. 

(e)  The  Body  of  Christ. — It  was  inevitable  that  from 
tho  idea   of  the  union  of  the   believer  to  Christ  as 
mediated  by  tho  Spirit,  Paul  should  advance  to  that 
of  the  communion  of  believers  in  Christ  through  the 
same  Spirit.     Thus  he  arrives  at  his  great  conception 
of  the  Christian  society  as  the  Body  of  Christ.     "  As 
we  have   many  members   in  one   body,   and  all   the 
members  have  not  the  same  office,  so  wo,  who  are 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  severally  members 
one  of  another  "  (Rom.  124f.).    The  conception  is  most 
fruitfully   elaborated   in    1    Cor.  12   and   Eph.    4i-i6. 
Tho  following  features  may  be  noted:    (1)  External 
organisation  is  barely  referred  to.     No  doubt  that  was 
in  a  thoroughly  flexible  condition  when  Paul  wrote. 
He  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  spiritual  health  of 
tho  Church.     (2)  He  lays  stress  on  tho  unity  of  spirit 
which  must  pervade  the  organism  of  which  the  exalted 
Christ  is  Head.     Already  he  had  ample  experience  of 
friction  in  Christian  communities.     But  the  will  of  the 
Head  cannot  be  realised  if  His  members  are  at  cross- 


purposea.  (3)  Nevertheless,  unity  of  spirit  does  not 
mean  unity  of  function.  The  limbs  and  organs  of  a 
body  have  an  endless  variety  of  functions.  Each  of 
them,  when  rightly  discharged,  ministers  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  None,  however  humble, 
may  bo  dispensed  with.  (4)  The  Church  is  Christ's 
special  representative  upon  earth.  The  sacred  responsi 
bility  is  laid  upon  her  members  of  giving  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  their  Lord  (Col.  1^4, 
1  Cor.  14a4f.).  (5)  Tho  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  one  body  is  for  the  Apostle  a  unique  revelation  of 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (Eph.  33-11). 

The  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  counted  for 
so  much  in  a  heathen  environment,  finds  solemn  ex 
pression  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  12i3, 
10 1 7).  Paul  found  these  rites  in  tho  Church  when  ho 
became  a  Christian.  As  a  Jew  of  the  Diaspora  he 
was  familiar  with  sacred  lustrations  and  sacred  meals, 
both  in  his  own  religion  and  in  heathen  cults.  Baptism 
marked  tho  entrance  of  the  convert  into  the  Christian 
society.  More  than  once,  Paul  points  to  the  immersion 
of  the  candidate  in  the  baptismal  water  as  an  impres 
sive  picture  of  his  passing  out  of  relation  to  tho  old 
life,  an  experience  which  he  compares  with  tho  burial 
of  Christ  (Rom.  64,  Col.  2i2),  while  the  emerging  from 
the  pool  suggests  the  new  life  on  which  he  enters  in 
fellowship  with  the  risen  Lord.  But  Baptism  was 
more  than  a  symbol.  It  constituted  the  decisive  stop 
by  which  the  individual  deliberately  identified  himself 
with  Christ  and  tho  Church.  Ho  was  baptized  "  into 
the  name  of  Christ,"  i.e.  made  himself  over  to  Christ's 
ownership  and  protection.  Hence  the  rite  was 
possessed  of  very  definite  religious  value.  It  intensified 
faith  and  was  thus  tho  occasion  of  a  fresh  spiritual 
quickening.  But  Paul  associated  no  magical  efficacy 
with  it.  For  him  baptizing  is  altogether  secondary  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  117).  What  con- 
corns  him  is  the  faith  which  Baptism  presupposes,  and 
the  enhancing  of  that  faith  which  is  its  accompaniment. 

He  takes  a  similar  attitude  towards  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Participation  in  that  ordinance,  which  goes 
back  to  Jesus  Himself,  is  a  "  representation  "  of  the 
Lord's  death,  till  Ho  come  (1  Cor.  1126).  That  is  to 
say,  tho  bread  and  wine  in  the  celebration  represent 
not  tho  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  as  such,  but  His 
human  person  as  slain  on  the  Cross  for  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Hence,  communion  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  means  for  Paul  communion  with  tho  Lord  as 
crucified,  and  all  that  that  involves.  Here  there  is 
concentrated  in  a  solemn,  visible  act  the  supreme 
spiritual  experience  described  in  Gal.  £20.  Only,  tho 
action  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  invigorate  faith.  To  the 
believing  soul  the  symbols  become  a  sacrament,  a 
convincing  pledge  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  the 
crucified.  But  the  effect  is  not  magical.  It  is  the 
response  which  is  never  denied  to  an  adoring  faith. 

(/)  Inferences  as  to  Christ.- — If  Christ  is  for  Paul  tho 
medium  of  human  redemption,  redemption  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin  and  from  tho  dominion  of 
spiritual  hierarchies  of  evil  which  work  destruction  for 
men  (Eph.  612,  Col.  2i5),  if  through  Him  humanity 
attains  its  Divine  destiny  (1  Cor.  152of.,  Rom.  5io, 
823,  Eph.  lio,  Col.  120),  it  is  a  natural  inference  to 
find  in  Him  the  centre  of  the  cosmic  order,  the  con 
stitutive  principle  of  universal  life.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Imprisonment  Epistles,  written  towards  the  close 
of  his  career.  Paul  broods  with  wonder  and  adoration 
over  the  cosmic  functions  of  Christ.  In  the  Wisdom- 
literature  of  Judaism,  Wisdom  had  been  almost  per 
sonified  as  the  instrument  and  vicegerent  of  God  in 
creation  (e.g.  Pr.  822-31).  In  contemporary  Hellen- 
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istio  thought  similar  functions  were  assigned  to  the 
Logos  or  Reason  of  God.  These  influences  may  have 
helped  to  .shape  the  form  of  Paul's  thought,  but  the 
genuine  basis  of  his  speculations  is  that  in  Christ  he 
fools  he  has  been  brought  into  touch  with  ultimate 
reality.  Hence  ho  describes  Him  as  "  the  imago  of 
the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  all  creation  "  :  "all 
things  have  been  created  through  him  and  unto  him  ; 
and  ho  is  before  all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  hold 
together"  (Col.  115,17).  His  supremo  office  in  the 
Divine  order  is  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  God, 
whether  things  on  earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens, 
"  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  Cross  " 
(Col.  lao).  This  high  purpose  may  also  be  charac 
terised  as  the  "  summing-up  "  of  all  things  in  Christ 
(Eph.  lio). 

One  moment  in  the  reconciling  process  is  of  primary 
interest  for  the  Apostle.  In  a  single  passage  only 
does  he  dwell  upon  it  (but  cf.  2  Cor.  89),  and  he  intro 
duces  the  subject  almost  incidentally.  In  urging  lowli 
ness  upon  the  Christians  at  Philippi,  lie  appeals  to  the 
example  of  Christ,  "  who,  although  by  nature  in  the 
form  of  God  [i.e.  sharing  in  the  Divine  essence],  counted 
not  equality  with  God  I  i.e.  as  manifest  to  men  and 
constituting  a  claim  on  their  worship]  a  thing  to  be 
snatched,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a 
bond-servant  .  .  .  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  Cross  "  (Phil.  26-s).  This  is 
Paul's  most  explicit  statement  of  his  belief  in  the  pro- 
existence  of  Christ.  He  has  reached  his  position  along 
the  lines  already  described.  But,  true  to  his  funda 
mental  outlook,  he  lays  the  chief  emphasis  on  the 
Divine  lowliness  which  stooped  to  earth  for  the  salva 
tion  of  men.  Yet  the  path  of  lowliness  was  for  the 
Son  of  God,  as  for  His  followers,  the  path  to  glory. 
Because  of  His  self- renunciation  (in  which  the  purpose 
of  the  Father  found  expression),  "  God  highly  exalted 
him  and  gave  unto  him  the  name  which  is  above  every 
name  [in  the  Hellenistic  world  the  names  of  deities  were 
supposed  to  have  magical  power  (Gen.  8229*)]  ;  that 


in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  and  things  under  tlio 
earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  Ls  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  " 
(Phil.  29-n). 

The  closing  words  of  the  passage  echo  the  final  chord 
of  the  Paulino  theology,  "  that  God  may  bo  all  in  all  " 
(1  Cor.  15^8).  Such,  for  the  Apostle,' is  the  goal  of 
the  universe. 
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THE  present  article  is  concerned  with  a  general  state 
ment  as  to  the  criticism  oi'  the  Pauline  Eplstkw.  .For 
a  discussion  of  the  Xe\v  Testament  Epistles  in  general 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  particular  the  reader  should 
consult  1  ho  article  on  ''  The  Development  of  New 
Testament  Literature."  The  iirst  point  that  calls  for 
examination  is  the  alleged  spuriousness  of  all  the 
letters  attributed  to  Paul.  This  is  asserted  by  very 
few  scholars,  and  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  mere 
eccentricity.  It  is  in  truth  nothing  better,  but  since 
the  issue  has  been  raised  it  is  desirable  to  meet  it. 
Moreover,  the  ordinary  reader  is  in  no  position  to  ex 
plain  why,  if  doubt  rests  on  part  of  the  literature,  it 
may  not  equally  be  extended  to  the.  whole.  Obviously 
the,  matter  is  in  itself  very  important,  but  its  import 
anee  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  bearing  on  the  ques 
tion  as  to  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus.  Here 
again  denial  is  the  mere  cra/.iness  of  historical  scep 
ticism,  but  this  also,  for  similar  reasons,  it  is  unwise 
to  treat  with  the  contempt  winch  it  nevertheless 
deserves. 

It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  in  all  questions  of  this 
kind,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  assailant  of 
the  authenticity.  A  piece  of  literature  which  comes 
to  us  from  antiquity,  bearing  the  name  of  a  definite 
author  and  claiming  to  be  his  work,  is  assumed  to 
be  genuine  unless  some  cogent  reason  to  the  contrary 
c.ui  be  offered.  Even  if  positive  evidence  could 
not  be  offered,  the  failure  of  the  counter-argument 
would  leave  the  authorship  ineontestably  where  the 
document  itself  placed  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Paulino 
Literature-,  however,  not  only  has  the  attack  broken 
down,  but  there  are;  numerous  positive  arguments  on 
the  other  side.  For  a  fuller  statement  than  can  here  bo 
given,  reference  may  be  made  to  The  Jii'/lc  :  il»  Origin, 
its  Significance,  and  its  Abiding  Worth,  pp.  l!)8-l202.  In 
the  next  place,  the  responsibility  lies  on  the  opponents 
to  supplement  their  destructive  by  constructive  criti 
cism.  In  other  words,  they  must  not  content  them 
selves  with  cavilling  at  the  received  opinions,  they 
must  substitute  a  view  of  their  own  and  give  some 
reasonable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  documents. 
The  fundamental  ground  for  the  negative  view  is 
that  the  epistles  carry  back  into  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  A.D.  an  attitude  to  Judaism  which  could 
not  have  emerged  before  the  second  century.  Chris 
tianity,  it  is  urged,  developed  only  very  slowly  out  of 
Judaism,  and  the  historical  Paul  could  not  have 
formulated  so  far-reaching  a  vindication  of  the  Gospel's 
independence  or  elaborated  his  doctrine  of  the  Law. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  sheer  dogmatism.  Paul 
cannot  have  written  these  epistles,  it  is  asserted, 
because  the  new  movement  cannot  have  advanced 
with  the  rapidity  this  would  imply.  The  scientific 
historian,  however,  is  not  at  liberty  to  impose  his 
arbitrary  preconceptions  on  the  facts.  Moreover, 
these  critics  vitally  misread  the  actual  situation.  It 


is  quite  untrue  that  Christianity  cannot  have  been 
disenuaged  from  Judaism  BO  e:.rly.  On  the  contrary 
the  forces  which  worked  for  its  rapid  detachment 
were  implicit  in  the  situation.  In  the  first  place, 
Jesus  was  Himself,  according  to  our  earliest  sources, 
engaged  in  controversies  with  the  representatives  of 
contemporary  Judaism,  and  these  touched  the  central 
problem  as  to  the  true  nature,  of  righteousness  and 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  Even  more  decisive  is  the 
fact  that  the  mode  of  His  death  brought  upon  Him 
th"  er.rse  of  the  Law.  It  needed  only  an  intellect 
sufficiently  powerful  and  courageous  to  think  out 
what  was  involved  in  this,  to  cut  the  Gospel  loose 
from  the  Law.  If  it  be  urged  that  this  assumes  the 
liistoricitv  of  the  controversies  and  the  fact  of  the 
crucifixion,  the  answer  is  easy.  As  a  rule,  indeed, 
the  ultra-radical  critics  admit  the  historical  existence 
of  Jesus  and  His  crucifixion.  Since,  however,  there 
are  some  who  deny  these,  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  a 
few  words  why  such  a  denial  lands  us  in  historical 
absurdities.  No  movement  arising  out  of  Judaism, 
and  led  by  Jews,  could  have  invented  the  story  that 
its  alleged  Founder  had  been  crucified.  This  would 
have  been  to  create,  quite  gratuitously,  insuperable 
difficulties.  A  crucified  Messiah  came  under  the  curse 
of  the  Law  (Dt.  21  ^,  Gal.  '.\  13).  The  fact  of  the 
crucifixion,  of  course,  involves  the  historicity  of  the 
person  crucified.  But  it  does  more  than  this  :  it 
makes  it  p'obable  that  the  Jewish  authorities  were 
hostile  i.o  Jesus,  and  their  hostility  is  most  naturally 
explained  by  such  controversies  as  are  related  in  the 
gospels  and"  the  antagonism  He  aroused  among  the 
Saelducees.  The  attitude  to  the  Law  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  was  therefore,  to  some  extent,  anticipated 
by  the  Founder,  while  the-  mode  of  His  death  raised 
in  an  acute  form  the  issue,  "  In  what  relation  does  the 
new  religion  stand  to  the  Law  which  pronounces  its 
Founder  accursed  ?  "  Paulinism,  therefore,  was  a 
position  likely  to  be  reached  very  early  rather  than 
late. 

Not  only  docs  the  fundamental  argument  break 
down,  but  there  arc  convincing  positive  reasons  for 
the  authenticity  of  some  epistles  at  least.  These  may 
be,  summarised'  as  follows:  (ti)  Marcion  (c.  A.D.  145) 
was  an  ultra-Paulinist  who  was  regarded  by  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  as  a  most  dangerous  heretic. 
He  formed  a  Canon  which  contained  ten  Pauline 
Epistles  and  a  mutilated  Gospel  of  Luke.  This  attests 
not  only  their  existence  but  a  fairly  long  previous  his 
tory.  They  cannot  have  originated  with  Marcion, 
otherwise  the  Church  would  have  repudiated  them. 
Moreover,  he  was  conscious  that  the  copies  of  the 
epistles  which  were  in  circulation  were  out  of  harmony 
with  his  own  theory  of  what  genuine  Paulinism  was; 
accordingly  he  revised  them  in  accordance  with  his 
views.  Had  he  manufactured  them,  this  situation 
could  not  have  arisen.  (&)  The  literature  of  the  time 
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when  the  epistles  are  alleged  to  have  originated  lends 
no  support  to  the  theory  of  their  second-century 
origin.  Tt  is  remarkably  inferior  in  power  to  them, 
and  an  author  capable  of  producing  them  must  have 
played  something  more  than  a  pseudonymous  r6le  in 
the  Church.  But  we  have  no  trace  of  such  a  person's 
existence,  (c)  The  first  Epistle  of  Clement  was  prob 
ably  written  before  the  close  of  the  first  century  A.D. 
In  it  1  Cor.  is  definitely  mentioned  as  the  work  of  Paul.' 
(d)  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  epistles,  if  spurious, 
could  have  been  got  into  circulation  and  general 
acceptance  in  the  Church  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  were  addressed  to  definite  communities. 
These  communities  would  know  whether  they  had 
received  these  letters  from  Paul  or  not.  (c)  The 
numerous  details,  often  in  themselves  trivial,  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  invented  or,  if  invented,  to  have 
successfully  defied  detection.  There  was  no  need  for 
such  invention  since  no  purpose  was  to  be  served  by 
it,  and  unless  it  was  done  with  incredible  skill  the  writer 
was  almost  certain  to  betray  himself.  So  intricate  a 
situation  as  that  which  lies  behind  2  Cor.  was  cer 
tainly  no  fiction.  (/)  We  have  a  good  deal  of  spurious 
literature  which  differs  in  the  most  striking  way  from 
the  Canonical  Epistles.  Moreover,  these  spurious 
epistles  were  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  accepted  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  profess  to  be  addressed,  (g)  The 
problems  in  the  second  century  were  not  those  which 
are  most  prominent  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

F.  C.  Baur,  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen  School,  and 
his  followers   recognised   that   at   least   four   epistles, 
Gal.,    1    and    2    Cor.,    Rom.    (apart    from    15f.)   were 
authentic.     To    these    Hilgenfeld    added    Rom.    15f 
1  Th.,  Phil,  and  Phm.     This  modification  has  been 
amply  justified  by  later  criticism.     But  the  prevalent 
attitude   is    more    favourable    to    some    of   the    other 
epistles.     Probably  few  would  now  reject  Col,  rather 
more  2  Th.,  still  more  Eph.,  while  there  is  a  large 
consensus  of  critical  opinion  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
are  not  in  their  present  form  authentic.     Heb.,  which 
docs  not  claim  to  be  by  Paul,  is  denied  to  him  by 
common  consent.     A  few  words  may  be  added  with 
reference  to  these  epistles  ;   for  a  more  detailed  state 
ment  the  commentaries  on  them  must  bo  consulted. 
Tli.  has  been  rejected  partly  on  the  ground  of  incon 
sistency   with    1    Th.     In    the   one   case   the   Second 
Doming  is  represented  as  imminent  and  sudden.     In 
2  Th.  there  is  to  be  a  considerable  development   which 
is    depicted    especially  in    the    eschatological    section 
(2i-i2).     This  section  was  itself  regarded  as  pointing 
to  a  later  historical  situation.     Neither  objection  is 
now  urged  with   the  same  confidence.     The  ideas  in 
2i-i2  are   probably  much  older  than  Paul's  lifetime 
and,  even  when  an  event  has  been  long  expected,  it 
often  happens  suddenly  at  the  last.     Difficulty  is  now 
felt  on  account  of  the  similarity  to  1  Th.  rather  than 
the  unhkeness.     But  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  con 
ditions,   the   similarity  of  treatment  and   language  is 
not  so  surprising,  especially  as    the  second  letter  was 
written  with  reference  to  what  had  been  said  in  the 
brat,  and  no  reasonable   explanation   has   been  given 
why  a  spurious  epistle  should  have  been  written.     2  Th 
is,  therefore,  probably  genuine. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  false  teaching 
attacked  m  Col.  was  a  form  of  second-century  Gnosti 
cism,  and  therefore  that  the  epistle  belongs  to  the 
second  century.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  style 
which  was  heavier  and  moved  much  less  rapidly  than 
that  in  the  four  chief  epistles;  by  the  vocabulary, 
which  contained  a  number  of  unusual  words  •  by  the 
aology,  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
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Christ ;  and,  finally,  by  its  relation  to  Eph.  Probably 
the  heresy  is  purely  Jewish  in  character,  without 
traces  of  Gnosticism,  and  can  be  fully  explained  from 
the  circumstances  of  Paul's  own  time.  The  Christo- 
,"v  is  fundamentally  Paulino>  is  not  higher  than  that 
Phil.,  and,  where  it  shows  advance,  is  a  simple 
development,  of  what  was  implicit  in  the  Christology 
Of  the  undoubted  epistles.  The  style  is  really  different, 
but  the  difference  of  circumstances  fully  accounts  for 
this.  It  was  one  thing  to  dictate  letters  in  the  rush 
of  a  busy  life  to  churches  in  rebellion  or  in  danger 
of  losing  the  faith,  quite  another  to  write  to  a  loyal 
church  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  a  prison.  The 
relation  to  Eph.  presents  a  unique  phenomenon,  but 
it  tells  rather  against  Eph.  than  Col.,  since  C'ol.  is 
generally  recognised  as  the  more  original.  And,  even 
if  Eph.  were  an  imitation  by  another  writer,  it  is 
surely  improbable  that  he  would  imitate  an  epistle 
that  was  not  genuine. 

This  brings  us  to  Eph.,  and  here  it  must  be  frankly 
owned  that  a  large  number  of  scholars  remain  con 
vinced   of   its   spuriousness.     The  grounds   on   which 
this  opinion  is  held  are  as  follows  :    First,  there  is  the 
suspicious  relation  to  Col.     Secondly,  its  style,  which 
even  Godot  confesses  often  to  have  "excited  doubts  in 
his  mind.     Thirdly,  there  is  its  doctrine  of  the  Church 
which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  too  advanced  for 
i  aul  s  time.     Its  doctrine  of  redemption  is  regarded 
as  un-Pauline,  in  that  "  reconciliation  "  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  reconciliation  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
Further,    Paul    is    hardly   likely   to    have    spoken    of 
'the  holy  apostles,"  or  to  have  associated  the  other 
apostles  with  himself  in  the  revelation  of  the  calling 
of    the    Gentiles.     These    arguments    are    of    varying 
value.     Several  rest  on  assumptions  as  to  what  Paul 
is,  or  is  not,  likely  to  have  written,  which  ignore  the 
versatility    of    his   genius,    and    make   the   generally- 
recognised  epistles  a  type  to  which  everything  must 
be  made  to  conform  in  order  to  be  recognised  as  his 
J  here  is  no  more  Gnosticism  in  this  epistle  than  iri 
,ol.     Why  Paul  should  not  have  grasped  the  idea  of 
the  universal  Church  one  can  hardly  see.     Why   with 
his  sense  of  the  greatness  of  redemption,  he  should 
not  have  insisted  that  the  Cross  reconciled  Jew  and 
Gentile,  as  well  as  man  to  God,  is  incomprehensible 
Ihe    term    "  the    holy   apostles  "    is    strange,    but    it 
carries  different  associations  to  us  from  what  it  would 
have  conveyed  to    Paul's  readers,  and  the  adjective 
might  very  well  be  a  later  addition.     And,  while  the 
association  of  the  other  apostles  with  him  may  seem 
a  little  strange,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  asserted  the  identity 
of  his  general  gospel  with  theirs. 

The  arguments  alleged  against  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
,1  and  2  Tim.,  Tit.)  are  of  unequal  value.  The  false 
teaching  attacked  may  well  have  existed  in  Paul's 
day.  The  objection  that  they  belong  to  a  period 
m  Pauls  lifetime  unknown  to  us,  depends  for  its 
validity  on  the  answer  we  give  to  the  question  whether 
the  imprisonment,  recorded  in  Acts,  was  terminated 
by  release  or  death.  The  latter  alternative  seems,  on 
3  whole,  the  more  probable.  Setting  aside  diffi 
culties  of  this  kind,  there  remains  the  unique  style 
01  the  letters— the  stress  laid  on  ecclesiastical  organisa 
tion,  the  moralistic  rather  than  evangelical  tone  the 
strangeness  of  Paul's  assurance  to  his  companion 
limotny  that  he  was  a  preacher,  apostle,  and  teacher 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  the 
Pauline  ring.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  well 
attested,  and  contain  numerous  personal  details  (see 
especially  2  Tim.)  which  are  too  trivial  to  have  been 
invented.  The  view  which  finds  favour  now  with 
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many  scholars,  and  is  probably  correct,  is  that  these 
epistles  are  not  forgeries,  but  also  are  not,  in  their 
present  form,  Paul's.  This  type  of  letter,  dealing 
largely  with  Church  organisation,  lent  itself  readily 
to  expansion,  and  probably  some  of  Paul's  notes  to 
his  fellow-workers  wore  expanded  by  later  writers 
into  the  Church  manuals  we  now  possess. 

One  point  of  detail  may  bo  mentioned,  the  inter 
change  of  tho  first  person  singular  and  the  first  person 
plural.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  tho  plural  is 
to  bo  taken  strictly,  and  that  Paul  speaks  in  his  own 
name  only  where  the  singular  is  used.  Paul  associates 
others  with  himself  in  tho  salutation  of  some  of  his 
epistles,  and  it  is  not  improbable  in  1  and  2  Th.  that 
tho  plural  has  this  significance.  But  elsewhere  Paul 


seems  to  speak  for  himself  alone.  The  interchange 
of  the  singular  and  plural  where  one  person  alone  is 
intended  is  quite  common  in  the  epistolary  literature 
of  the  time.  And,  while  no  rigid  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  Paul  seems  frequently  to  have  conformed  to 
this  usage. 

Literature.— Godot,  Introduction  to  the  NT,  The 
Pauline  Epistles;  Shaw,  The  Pauline  Epistles; 
Knowling,  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles  and  The  Testi 
mony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ;  Findlay,  The  Epistles 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  ;  R.  Scott,  The  Pauline  Epistles  : 
Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  Hayes,  Paul 
and  his  Epistles.  Also  discussions  in  Dictionaries  of 
tho  Bible,  Introductions  to  tho  New  Testament,  His 
tories  of  tho  Apostolic  Age,  and  Lives  of  Paul 
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§  1.  The  situation  of  the  writer  is  readily  determined 
by' comparison  of  15i8-2g  with  Ac.  192  if.  and  20i-6, 
also  with  1  Cor.  16i-6  and  2  Cor.  81-6,  9i-5-  Paul  has 
spent  the  winter  concluding  his  third  missionary  tour 
at  Corinth  and  is  about  to  journey,  in  early  spring,  to 
Jerusalem,  conveying  a  contribution  gathered  from  the 
Gentile  churches'  for  the  Christian  poor  of  that  city. 
The  voyage  took  place,  probably,  in  A.D.  57  (but  cf.  p. 
655).  Paul  has  long  desired  to  see  Rome,  the  centre  of  the 
world-field  of  his  apostleship  ;  his  thoughts  rest  fondly 
on  the  "  beloved  of  God  "  there,  whose  faith  is  every 
where  reported  (Is-io).  His  plans  to  visit  them  have 
been  much  hindered  (lis)  ;  now  the  way  is  open,  his 
service  to  Jerusalem  once  discharged  (1622-29)  ;  he 
begs  the  readers'  prayers  for  his  safety  and  success 
upon  this  errand  ( 10301.).  By  this  time  he  has  carried 
the  Gospel  to  the  Adriatic  shore,  and  contemplates 
bearing  it  onwards  into  Spain  (ISig, 231., 28!).  Rome 
will  supply  his  starting-point  for  the  western  campaign. 
The  letter  is  sent  to  announce  his  coming,  to  interest 
the  Roman  Christians  in  his  work  and  impart  to  them 
his  doctrine ;  and  in  doing  this,  to  promote  the 
Church's  sanctity  and  peace  (12-15).  The  apostle 
modestly  hopes,  in  his  brief  visit,  to  be  of  spiritual 
service  to  the  Roman  brethren  and  to  win  souls  for 
Christ  amongst  them  (In-i3,  ISsg)  5  ho. longs  to  pro 
claim  in  the  Imperial  City  the  Gospel  he  owes  to  all 
mankind,  of  which  he  is  nowhere  ashamed  (1 14-16). 

§  2.  Other,  less  obvious  factors  in  the  situation 
entered  deeply  into  the  shaping  of  this  epistle.  For 
years  past  Paul  had  been  engaged  in  the  Legalist 
Controversy,  in  which,  along  with  his  own  doctrine  and 
ministry,  the  whole  Christian  salvation  was  at  stake. 
This  struggle  arose  from  the  very  natural  attempt  of 
Jewish  Christians  to  enforce  Mosaic  law  on  converted 
heathen  and  to  maintain  Israelite  privilege  within  the 
Church.  A  weighty  decision  was  given  on  the  chief 
questions  raised,  at'the  Jerusalem  Conference  of  Ac.  15 
(A.D.  49)  ;  but  the  conflict  broke  out  afresh — two 
distinct  phases  of  it  are  marked  in  Gal.  2.  Paul's 
experience  in  conversion,  his  commanding  powers  and 
astonishing  success  in  the  Gentile  mission,  combined 
to  make  him  the  champion  of  the  larger  Gospel.  The 
battle  had  been  fought  out  within  his  own  breast ;  in 
combating  the  legalistic  movement,  Paul  the  Christian 
confronts  Saul  the  Pharisee.  'The  controversy  had 
recently  culminated  in  a  systematic  campaign  against 
Pauline  Christianity,  which  was  engineered  from 
Jerusalem  and  affected  churches  so  widely  remote  as 
those  of  Galatia  and  Corinth.  2  Cor.  and  Gal.  exhibit 
the  warfare  at  its  height ;  we  see  Paul  on  defenoe  as 
for  his  life,  with  high" resentment  and  trenchant  logic 
assailing  the  "  false  apostles "  and  confuting  the 
"  other  gospel  "  foisted  upon  his  children  in  the  faith. 
The  date  and  occasion  of  Gal.  are  much  disputed  :  in 
the  view  of  the  present  writer,  Gal.  and  Rom.,  though 
differing  in  temper,  wore  the  offspring  of  one  birth  in 


Paul's  mind  and  closely  consecutive  in  time  of  origin 
(see  Lightfoot,  and  CGT,  on  Gal.,  and  for  another  view 
the  general   editor's  note  in  §  4).     Rom.  is  the  calm 
after  the  storm  ;    it  gives  a  comprehensive,  measured 
development  to  the  principles   argued    in    Gal.   with 
polemic  vehemence.     Rom.  1-11  is  Paul's  great  mani 
festo    and  doctrinal  apologetic   (see   Ii6f.).     Here   he 
brings  the-  crucial  debate  of  his  life  to  its  conclusion  ; 
he  gives  the  Church  the  outcome  of  the  twenty  years' 
reflection  upon  the  relations  of  the  Gospel  to  Judaism — 
results  wrought  out  amid  incessant  missionary  labour 
and  continual  discussion  with  Jewish  opponents  both 
outside  and  inside  the  Church.     The  epistle  signalises 
the  victory  of  Christianity  over  the  Judaistic  reaction. 
§  3.  The  character,  as  well  as  the  position,  of  the 
primitive  Church  of  Rome  goes  to  account  for  Paul's 
sending  his  manifesto  to  this  quarter.     Ho  regards  the 
readers  as  within  the  province  of  his  apostolate  (1 5^,1 3  5 
15i5-i7)  ;    in   1113-32   he   addresses   them  as   "  you 
Gentiles,''  in  distinction  from  "  Israel."     On  the  other 
hand  the  letter  reads,  in  essential  parts,  as  the  appeal 
of  a  Jew  to  Jews  ;  soe  particularly  2i7-38,  4,  7i-6,  9-11. 
It  is  almost  as  full  of  the  OT  as  Hebrews  or  the  First 
Gospel ;  it  combats  the  objections  of  Israelite  disputers  ; 
its  phraseology  is  that  of  the  Jewish  schools.     But  for 
the  express  compilation  of  its  readers  as  Gentiles,  one 
might   imagine   the    epistle    designed   to    win   Jewish 
Christians  to  the  Pauline  standpoint,  to  overcome  their 
prejudice  and  to  wean  them  from  dependence  on  legal 
righteousness.     Here  and  there  Paul  writes  as  if  with 
an  eye  to  Jews  of  the  Synagogue  (217-29,  9i-5)  ;    we 
catch  echoes  of  his  dialogues  with  unconverted  fellow- 
countrymen  (2i-6,  3i-8,  4i-3,  615,  9ef.).     From  those 
contrasted  indications  we  gather  that  the  constituency 
of  the  Roman  Church  was  mainly  of  Gentile  birth,  but 
of  Jewish  prepossessions  and  leanings,  due  probably 
to  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  the  influence  of 
leading  Jewish  minds.     A  largo  proportion  of  Gentile 
Christians,    it    should    be    remembered,    had    passed 
through  the  Synagogue  into  the  Church.     At  least  six 
out   of  the   twenty-six   persons   saluted   by  name   in 
165-15   were  Jews.     Unless  forearmed,  a  Church   so 
composed  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Judaizers. 
But  the  Judaism  of  this  community  was  far  from  being 
extreme,  in  the  anti-Pauline  sense  :   apart  from  1617- 
20*,  the  letter  is  wholly  conciliatory  and  assumes  a 
fundamental   harmony    between    writer   and    readers 
(617).     The  Christianity  of  Rome  was  probably  drawn 
from  Palestinian  sources,  dating,  it  may  be,  even  from 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Ac.  2io;    cf.  Rom.  13n,  167), 
and  remained  so  far  untouched  by  the  bitter  agitation 
against  Gentile  liberties  ;    it  was  doubtless  affected  by 
the   broader  Hellenistic-Jewish  ideas  (see  Lipsnis   in 
HC).     Paul  hopes  to  secure  Rome  for  the  world-gospel, 
forestalling  the  circumcisionist  emissaries,  and  to  bring 
this   important   Church,    which   was    friendly   toward 
himself  and  substantially   sound  in   faith,   to   a   full 
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understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Israelite  economy.  While  Paul  claims  no  paternal 
authority  over  Roman  Christians  and  half  apologises 
for  using  language  of  admonition  to  them  (Inf., 
15i4-i6),  his  silence  makes  it  fairly  certain  that  this 
(  hurch  was  founded  neither  by  Peter  nor  any  other 
apostolic  man.  His  warrant  for  addressing  the  readers 
as  ho  does,  lies  in  tho  scope  of  his  commission  (15-16) 
and  the  singular  "  grace  that  had  been  given  "  him 
_  from  Clod."  The  seed  of  the  Gospel  here  was  wind 
blown  ;  no  religious  or  social  movement  of  any  magni 
tude  took  place  in  those  tinny  without  speedily' reaching 
Rome.  The  passage  from  Suetonius,  Lives  of  the 
Ccesars  (§  25),  which  relates,  with  obvious  confusion, 
how  the  Emperor  Claudius  "expelled  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  who  were  making  continual  riots  at  the  instiga 
tion  of  one  Chrestus,"  indicates  that  the  Christians  in 
Rome  were  popularly  identified  with  the  Synagogue, 

and  that  their  activity  in  the  early  fifties especially, 

we  may  conjecture,  in  drawing  over  Gentile  proselytes 
(cf.  Ac.  1:5.)  |f.,  17.|f.)— had  provoked  assaults  from' the 
orthodox  Jews  so  violent  that  they  called  for  severe 
governmental  repression.  If  Kh-i5  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  letter  (see  §  4),  then  the  presence  of  Aquila 
and  his  wife  in  Rome  accounts  for  the  apostle's  con 
versance  with  Christian  affairs  in  the  city  ;  but  apart 
from  the  data  of  the  salutations,  we  may  presume 
that  his  wide  acquaintanceship,  and  the  constant  resort 
of  provincials  to  the  metropolis,  had  secured  for  Paul 
friends  there  through  whom  ho  could  inform  himself. 
The  Church  is  prepared  to  receive  this  letter,  and  may 
bo  counted  on  to  welcome  and  aid  the  writer  when  ho 
shall  arrive  (Ii2,  1024,32). 

§  4.  The  connexion  of  eh.  16  with  the  rest  of  tho  letter 
raises    serious    difficulties.     The   confluence   from    tho 
Provinces  to  Rome  scarcely  accounts  for  Paul's  greeting 
such  a  host  of  personal  friends  in  a  place  where  he  had 
never    been    (163-15).     The    epistle    appears    to    have 
three  distinct  conclusions  :    the  two   Benedictions  of 
1533   and    l(>2o    (2.,,    AV,    rests   on    defective   textual 
support),  and  the  Doxology  of  1625-27.     Between  the 
three    endings    two    name-lists    intervene,    of    persons 
saluted   (3-15)  and   persons  saluting  (21-23),  with  a 
hortatory  postscript  attached  to  tho  former  catalogue 
(17-20).     These   paragraphs  follow  disconnectedly,   in 
contrast  with  the  orderly  sequence  of  the  epistle •   the 
gap    between    the  Church  greetings  and    the  personal 
greetings  of  16,  21-23,  is  particularly  noticeable.     The 
denunciatory  strain    of  17-19*    is    heard    nowhere   in 
the  body  of  the  letter;  in  tone  and  phrase  this  homilv 
is   markedly   akin    to    later  epistles.     In   view  of   the 
peculiar  features  of  16,  added  significance  attaches  to 
the  early  currency  of  a  recension  lacking  the  in  Rome 
.7  and  115  (the  evidence  is  slighter  here),  and  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Doxology  in  many  MSS  at  the 
end  of  ch.  14.     At  the  same  time,  the  material  of  the 
chapter  is  characteristically  Pauline  throughout.     On 
the  above  phenomena,  along  with  other  considerations 
was  based  the  theory,  advocated  by  Lightfoot  (Bill 
Assays)  and  Renan   (fiamt  Paul)  in  widely  different 
forms,  that  Paul  abridged  or  modified  the  epistle  for 
'ise  in  other  churches.     [Lake  holds  that  Rom.  is  an 
expanded  version  of  an  older  encyclical  epistle,  written 
at  the  same  time  as  Gal.,  which  ho  regards  as  earlier 
than  the  Conference  at  Jerusalem.     Some  years  later 
Paul  re-edited  it  and  sent  it  to  Rome.     Both  views  rest 
on  the  postulate  that  the  affinities  between  Rom.  and 
Gal.  cornel  us  to  regard  them  as  nearly  contemporary 
i  we  allow  that  Paul  had  thought  out  his  principles 
long  before  he  wrote  Rom.  and  had  defended  them 
uong  the  same  linos,  there  is  no  need  to  insist  that  no 


long  interval  can  have  separated  Rom.  and  Gal.— 
A.  S.  P.]  He  may  well  have  taken  measures  to  give 
wider  circulation  to  a  writing  that  was  of  catholic 
import  and  contained  so  much  of  his  weightiest  and 
most  laboured  thinking.  Col.  4i6  points  to  something 
similar  in  another  instance.  If  abridged  copies  of 
Rom.  were  sent  out  in  this  way,  the'  conflation  of 
the  epistolary  endings  of  several  other  issues  with  that 
of  the  original  letter  would  account  for  the  manifold 
endings.  Tho  Salutation-list,  however,  which  Renan, 
in  common  with  many  scholars,  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  for  Ephcsus,  bears  strong  internal  marks 
of  Roman  destination  (163-16*):  on  this  Gifford's 
suggestion  is  plausible,  that  163-20  is  an  insertion 
taken /row,  some  later  communication  of  Paul's  to  Home, 
dating  subsequently  to  his  imprisonment  there  ;  1033 
may  then  indicate  an  earlier,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  Doxology  at  the  close  of  ch.  14  a  second  abridg 
ment  of  the  epistle  ;  while  16if.,  21-27,  formed  the 
primary  conclusion. 

§  5.  Plan.— This  is  the  most  systematic  and  com 
plete,  as  well  as  the  weightiest,  of  Paul's  extant 
writings.  The  strictly  epistolary  and  personal  matter 
is  limited  to  Ii-i6  and  1514-1627.  Within  this 
setting  we  have  (A)  a  major  doctrinal,  and  (B)  a  minor 
hortatory  deliverance.  A.  whicli  covers  Ii7-ll36 
treats  of  two  themes,  principal  and  subsidiary  :  (a)  the 
Revelation  of  God's  Righteousness  for  Mans  Salvation 
(li7-8);  (b)  the.  Present  Reprobation  of  the  Jewish 
People  (9-11).  B  has  a  more  genera!  part  (12f.)  in 
culcating  Christian  ethics,  mainly  on  their  social  side, 
followed  by  specific  appeals  on  questions  endangering 
the  peace  of  the  Roman  Church  (14i-15is).  The  notes 
will  supply  details  of  analysis. 
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according  to  Paul;  Baur,  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jen  its 
Christ;  Hort,  Prolegomena  to  Romans  and  Ephesia-ns  ; 
Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays.  The  relevant  articles  in 
this  Commentary  should  be  consulted.  For  further 
literature  see  the  bibliography  on  p.  816. 

I.  1-7.  The  Address  is  elaborate,  for  Paul  is  intro 
ducing  himself  to  a  strange  community  ;  and  stately, 
as  bents  Christ's  ambassador  approaching  tho  imperial 
city.— If.,  5f .  He  is  "  an  apostle  by  (God's)  calling  " 
—not  by  his  own  will  (1  Cor.  9i6f.)  or  human  choice 
(Gal.  li)— "set  apart  to  bo  a  messenger  of  God's 
good  news,"  which  had  been  the  burden  of  "  prophetic 
scriptures  "  ;  his  apostleship  aims  at  bringing  "  all 
the  nations,  amongst  whom  "  the  Romans  are  con 
spicuous  (cf.  8),  "unto  obedience  of  faith."— 8t 
explains  "  the  good  news  "  :  it  is  "  about  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  while  He  "  came  of  David's  seed  in  tho 
physical  order,"  was  first  of  all  "  God's  Son,  marked 
out  as  such  "in  accordance  with  His  sinless  char 
acter  by  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  "  (ef.  Ac.  £22,27). 
— 6f.  Jesus  Christ  "  called  "  the  readers  to  salvation', 
making  them  "God's  beloved,"  and  "saints"  by 
the  nature  of  their  "  calling."--"  Grace  and  apostle- 
ship  '  (5)  is  not  "  the  grace  of  apostleship  "  :  all  the 
grace  Paul  "  received  "  looked  toward  his  apostleship 
(see  Gal.  li^f.). — A  small  but  representative  group  of 
ancient  witnesses  vouches  for  the  reading :  "  To  alJ 
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thfit  arc  in  God's  love  called  "  to  l>o  "  saints  "  (cf.  Eph. 
lZj  myf) — a  form  of  words  differing  from  the  Til  but 
by  a  single  Greek  syllable  beside  "  Rome."  Zahn 
(ZK  and  INT)  prefers  the  shorter  reading  (cf.  WH 
Appendix,  and  see  Introd.  §  4). 

I.  8-16.  Paul's  Intention  to  Visit  Rome.— 8-10.  "  Of 
the  faith  of  the  Romans  the  whole  world  hears  "  : 
the  Apostle  "  thanks  God  "  for  this,  and  "  names  them 
constantly  in  his  prayers."  Ho  invokes  God  as 
"  witness,"  for  this  is  much  to  say  about  strangers  ; 
his  "  service  in  the  gospel  "  makes  him  deeply  inte 
rested  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  has  "  begged  "  of 
God  "  that  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  visit  " 
them  ;  "  at  last  "  the  "  hindrances  "  are  disappearing 
(13'  cf.  1520-29).- -11-13.  He  "longs  to  impart  to 
them  some  grace  of  the  Spirit,"  some  "  added  strength"; 
or  rather,  he  anticipates  a  "  reciprocal  encouragement." 
Here  as  "  elsewhere  amongst  the  Gentiles,"  he  would 
fain  "  win  fruit  "  to  his  "ministry. — 141  "  The  debt 
ho  owes"  on  Christ's  account  "  to  men  of  every  race 
and  condition,"  makes  him  "  eager  to  preach  to  you 
that  are  in  Rome,"  i.e.  "  to  you  Roman  people."- 
16.  To  shrink  from  this  would"  mean  to  "  be  ashamed 
of  the  gospel,"  which  he  has  proved  to  be  "  God's 
power  "  working  "  for  salvation  to  every  one  that 
behoves" — "  to  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Jew." 
"  First  "  is  a  doubtful  reading  (WH). 

I.  17.  "  Not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,"  for  it  is_  God's 
saving  power,  which  operates  by  the  revelation  of 
God's"5  righteousness :  the  efficacy  of  the  message 
lies  in  the  character  of  God  who  sends  it.  Paul's 
view  of  the  .Divine  righteousness  as  identified  with 
salvation,  is  based  on  Is.  4f>f.  (cf.  2,  also  Uai).  Righte 
ousness,  in  the  sense  of  Deutcro-Isaiah,  is  no  hard 
legality,  contrasted  as  in  men's  narrow  thoughts  with 
"  goodness  "  (5;)  ;  it  embraces  the  whole  pcrfectness 
of  Jehovah's  character  manifested  in  His  dealings 
with  Israel.  Jehovah's  fidelity  to  covenant,  His 
fatherly  regard  for  His  people  (Is.  45iof.,  63i6,  64s), 
are  integral  to  this  righteousness  and  make  it,  through 
the  responsive  trust  "they  evoke,  a  "  power  for  salva 
tion."  In  such  righteousness  the  Gospel  reveals  God 
to  mankind.  The  revelation  operates  in  the  sphere 
of  faith  :  its  apprehension  starts  "  from  faith,"  and 
proceeds  "  unto 'faith."  On  man's  part  faith  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  salvation,  as  righteousness  is 
upon  God's.  The  saying  of  Hab.  24  illustrates  the 
vital  power  of  faith,  which  is  man's  hold  upon  the 
character  of  God.  In  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  unfolded  later,  many  find  here  "  a 
righteousness  (in  man)  derived  from  God  "  (cf.  Phil.  89). 
But  "  God's  power,"  "  righteousness,"  "  anger,"  are 
interlinked  in  identical  grammatical  construction  (16- 
18) ;  to  construe  the  central  phrase  differently  is  to 
dislocate  the  passage  ;  in  the  third  sentence  the  "  un 
godliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men  "  are  emphati 
cally  contrasted  with  the  "  righteousness  of  God " 
(sec  Detached  Note,  ICC,  p.  34). 

The  theme  of  16f.  is  unfolded  in  118-839:  Ii8-32o 
sets  forth  the  guilty  and  lo-.t  condition  of  mankind — 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  the  Jews  in  particular  ; 
321-839,  the,  saving  intervention  of  God's  righteousness, 
acting  in  Jesus  Christ  and  realised  universally  through 
faith.  The  positive  demonstration  is  supported  by  a 
negative  proof,  going  to  show  that  "  the  law  could  not 
do  "  (ch.  7)  what  the  grace  of  Christ  has  triumphantly 
accomplished  (ch.  8). 

I.  18-32.  Mankind  is  in  a  ruinous  plight :  God's 
Anger,  which  is  His  righteousness  reacting  against 
wrong,  rests  upon  the  race. 

18«-   "  The  Divine  wrath   ia   being   revealed   from 


heaven"  in  notion  "against  all  impiety  and  un 
righteousness  of  men."  The  revelation  is  apparent 
in  the  moral  outcome  of  irreligioii  described  in  21-32 — 
an  apocalypse  more  appalling  than  earthquake  or 
famine. — 186-20.  Man  is  responsible  for  his  perdition  : 
"  in  "  committing  "  unrighteousness  men  hold  down 
the  truth  "  ;  they  ignore  "  tho  knowledge  of  God  " 
lodged  in  conscience  (cf.  2i4f.)  and  shining  from  the 
face  of  nature,  so  leaving  themselves  "  without  excuse  " 
(21-23,  cf.  28).  "  Ingratitude  "  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
disregard  of  God  ;  its  fruit  is  mental  impotence  and 
confinion,  evidenced  by  the  monstrous  follies  of 
idolatry.  The  nemesis  of  religious  apostasy  delineated 
in  24-31  has  two  outstanding  features:  the  horrible 
"  uncleanness  "  notorious  in  the  Grseco-Roman  world, 
much  of  it  associated  with  idolatry  (24-27) ;  and  tho 
"  malignity  "  and  inhumanity  in  manifold  forms  per 
vading  society  (28-31).— 32.  The  climax  of  depravity 
is  seen  in  those  who,  while  they  sin  themselves  in 
defiance  of  judgment,  applaud  the  sins  of  others. 
Thrice  (24,  26,  28)  the  expression  recurs,  "  God  gave 
them  over  ...  to  uncleanness,"  etc. :  God's  wil' 
operates  in  the  inflexible  laws  by  which  sin  breeds  its 
punishment  (Jas.  115)  ;  men  deny  their  Maker,  then 
degrade  themselves.  First  (19-21)  and  last  (28),  the 
charge  is  that  men  "  did  not  think  God  worth  while 
keeping  in  mind." — This  indictment  is  confirmed  by 
contemporary  literature  ;  Corinth,  from  which  Paul 
wrote — the  metropolis  of  Greek  vice — colours  tho  lurid 
picture. 

II.  1-16.  Some  one  interjects  :  "  I  do  not  approve, 
]  condemn  the  sins  you  describe."  "  Then  you  con 
demn  yourself,"  Paul' retorts,  "  for  you  commit  them  !  " 
The  Moralist  under  Condemnation,  with  the  flagi 
tious  sinner.  Thrice  Paul  repeats,  "  Thou  docst  the 
same  "  (or  "  such-like  ")  things. 

1-3;  cf.  6,  91.,  13-15:  not  Jews  specifically  are 
addressed  —  "O  man,  everyone  that  judges!"- 
Whoso  thinks  to  cloak  unrighteous  doings  by  his 
moral  creed,  is  trifling  with  "  God's  forbearance  and 
laying  up  a  store  of  wrath." — 6-11.  Doom  turns  on 
'•  action,"  not  opinion  (cf.  Jas.  2  14-26) ;  "  good 
work  "  alone  stands  either  Jew  or  Greek  in  stead 
at  the  Judgment  (1  Cor.  314) ;  here  lies  the  proof 
that  one  "  seeks  eternal  life  "  :  the  joys  and  miseries 
of  tho  future  arc  latent  in  conduct.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  judgment  by  works  complements  his  doctiine  of 
salvation  by  faith.  Faith  is  the  spring  of  good  works  ; 
works,  the  issue  and  evidence  of  faith  (Eph.  2s-io, 
1  Th.  Is). — 12-16  places  Jew  and  Gentile  on  equal 
terms  before  God's  tribunal,  judged  by  their  doings  ; 
"  the  law  "  ho  acknowledges  is  the  criterion  for  tho 
former — the  mere  "  hearing "  of  which  counts  for 
nothing  ;  the  latter  has  a  "  law  inscribed  in  his  heart.'J 
"  his  conscience  along  with  "  his  action  "  attesting  " 
the  fact.  Evidence  from  this  secret  forum  will  bo 
forthcoming  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. — 16  is  con 
tinuous  with  the  foregoing-,  the  brackets  enclosing 
13-15  in  AY7  are  properly  removed. — The  words 
"  according  to  my  good  news,  through  Christ  Jesus  " 
(16),  intimate  the"  perfect  discrimination  and  sympathy 
which  will  mark  the  coming  world- judgment ;  see  in 
illustration  Mt.  2514-46,  etc. 

6L  The  involved  clauses  are  best  construed  thus  : 
"  Who  will  render  to  each  according  to  his  works — on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  men  of  perseverance  in  good  work 
glory  and  honour  and  incorruption,  since  they  seek 
eternal  life."  The  reward  is  reaffirmed  in  10  in  terms 
of  "  glory  and  honour "  ;  and  the  soul's  quest  ia 
"  eternal  life  "  (see  622,  Mt.  19i6,  etc.),  not  "  glory." 
II.  17-29.  Now  Paul  accosts  tho  Jew,  reproving  his 
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pride  of  law,  made  void  by  disloyalty.— 17-20.  His 
pretensions  ("  But  if  them  bcarest  the  name  of  Jew," 
etc.),  provoke  tho  questions  of  21-24:  the  command 
ments  lie  inculcates  on  others,  ho  so  violates  that 
"  God  "  is  "  dishonoured,"  .and  "  His  name  is  blas- 
phemod  among  the  Gentiles."  The  "  blasphemy " 
of  Is.  52s  was  occasioned  by  the  insolence  of  Gcntilo 

oppressors  ;  this  by  the  hypocrisy   of  Israel. 25-28. 

How  worthless  the  outward  possession  of  tho  Law, 
and  tho  physical  mark  of  circumcision,  without  the 
corresponding  inner  reality:  law-keeping  uncircum- 
cision  is  virtually  circumcision,  and  rice  versa  ;  heart- 
obedience,  not  external  status,  "  wins  God's  praiso." 
For  Jew  or  Gentile,  "  doing  "  right,  not  lauding  nor 
vaunting  it,  avails  with  God  at  the  Judgment  (1-16) 
and  approve*  itself  now  (17-29).— The  words  of  226, 
Thou  that  loathest  tho  idols,"  etc.,  probably  allude 
to  some  recent  notorious  sacrilege.  [Cf.  tho  underlying 
insinuation  in  Ac.  1937.— A.  J.  G. ].— 12-16  and  25-29 
exhibit  Paul  emancipated  from  Jewish  prejudice  ;  ho 
penetrates  through  conventional  forms  to  the  moral 
realities.  Tho  first  part  of  his  indictment,  bearing 
upon  flagrant  sin,  terminated  at  132  ;  its  second  part, 
bearing  upon  sin  disguised  by  moral  professions, 
occupies  oh.  2. 
III.  1-8.  Jewish  Protests  Silenced.— 1.  "What  then," 

it  is  asked,  "  is  tho  advantage  of  being  a  Jew,  etc.  ?  " 

2-4.  "  Much,"  Paul  replies,  "  in  every  way:  to  begin 
with,  they  wore  entrusted  with  the  "oracles  of  God" 
(this  implies  a  faith-relationship) — "  a  trust  not  voided 
by  the  infidelity  <>f  some."  "  Some,"  for  number*  do 
riot  count ;  tho  heritage  of  faith  is  transmitted  through 
"the  remnant"  (see  96-8,  etc.).—  "Nay"  (to  use  the 
language  of  the  Pss.),  "God  will  show  Himself  true, 
though  every  man  prove  false,"  ete.— 5.  A  further 
protest:  '^But  if  our  unrighteousness  serves  to  com 
mend  God's  righteousness"  (as  you  maintain),  "is 
God,  who  inflicts  tho  wrath  "  you  speak  of,  "  unjust  " 
like  that — punishing  those  who  have  helped  to  glorify 
Him?  Paul  apologises  for  repeating  the  impudent 
question  :  "  I  say  it  as  a  man  " — as  men  might  and 
do  say.— 6  is  his  reply:  "Far  be  the  thought;  for 

m  that  case  how  will  God  judge   the  world  ?  " the 

world's  sin  would  then  go  scot-free,  for  it  also  illus 
trates^  God's  righteousness.— 7f.  Tho  objector  per 
sists:  "  But  if  "  (as  you  implied) "  my  lie  has  redounded 
to  Gods  glory,  why  am  I  too,"  after  that,  "judged 
like  a  "  common  "  sinner  "  ?  To  tho  Pharisee,  the 
idea  of  his  being  classed  with  "  sinners  "  was  monstrous 
(see  Lk.  736-39,  loif.,  etc.).  Tho  question  is  answered 
by  its  ironical  continuation  :  "  And  why  not  .  .  .  as 
some  people  affirm  that  we  "  (Christians)  "say.  Let  us 
do  evil,"  etc.  ?  This  defence  is  its  own  condemnation. 
Iho  Jew  makes  no  reply  on  the  matters  of  fact  alleged 
in  eh.  2;  in  arrest  of  judgment  lie  pleads  hereditary 
privilege,  and  the  tending  of  his  misdoing  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God. 

IJI-  9-20.  sums  up  the  impeachment  of  mankind. 
-9.  Paul  has  beaten  down  Jewish  counter-pleas;  he 
and  his  fellow-believers  ("  wo  ")  might  bo  supposed 
to  have  some  apology  in  reserve  :  "  What  then  ?  do 
we  make  any  defence  ?  "  (mg,)  "  Not  in  the  least ! 
for  we  have  already  charged  Jews  and  Greeks  alike 
with  being  all  under  the  power  of  sin." 

10-18.  The  universal  accusation  is  restated  bv  a  string 
of  OT  sentences  (p.  805)  gathered,  with  the  exception  of 
1 5-i7(Is.597f. ).  from  the  Psalter,  which  poignantly  depict 
the  sinfulness  of  mankind.  Two  things  are  conspicuous 
in  this  sad  catena  :  tho  world's  "  unrighteousness  "  is 
traced  to  a  want  of  "  understanding  about  God  " 
(ii,  18;  cf.  118-23);  here  cruelty,  the  wrong  of  man 


toward  man,  predominates,  as  foulness,  tho  wrong  of 
man  toward  himself,  did  in  eh.  ].— 19f.  resumes  the 
thread  of  9  :  "  Wo  know,  moreover,  that  in  whatsoever 
things  tho  law  pronounces,  it  speaks  to  those  within  its 
scope,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  "  (Jewish 
mouths  particularly),  "  and  all  the  world  may  find 
itself  obnoxious  to  God's  judgment ;  because  by  "works 
of  law,"  etc.  (Ps.  143s).  "  For  through  law  comes 
tho  fuller  knowledge  of  sin  "  :  this  concluding  sentence 
awaits  explanation  in  ch.  7  (cf.  p.  823). 

III.  21-31.  A  now  chapter  opens  in  human  history 

tho  achievement  of  Redemption  in  Christ  Jesus. 

21.  In  tho  desperation  to  which  man's  sin,  brought 
homo  to  him  by  tho  Law,  has  reduced  him,  "  a 
manifestation  has  been  made  of  God's  righteousness 
(Ii7*)  for  salvation  outside  of  law,"  yet  "  attested  by 
law  and  prophets"  (see,  e.g.,  43,  Ii7).  The  Jew  re 
garded  Moses'  law  as  a  complete  revelation  of  God'a 
ways.— 22a.  It  is  a  "  righteousness  "  realised  "  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,"  destined  "  for  all  that  believe." 
Tho  Divine  righteousness  displayed  in  tho  Gospel  ia 
communicative  ;  sinners  "  become  God's  righteous 
ness  in  Christ,"  even  as  Ho  "  became  sin  for  us  " 
(2  Cor.  52i).— 226,  23  sustains  tho  "  all  "  of  zza  :  Jew 
and  Gentile  are  condemned  "  without  distinction  "  • 
everywhere  "  the  glory  of  God,"  which  shone  in  man's' 

proper  nature,  is  eclipsed  under  sin's  shame. 24.  If 

sinners  then  are  to  bo  "  justified,"  it  must  be  "  gratui 
tously  "  (c/.  "the  j/ift  of  righteousness,"  517)— a  justi 
fication  effected  "  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."-  -"  To  justify  "  is  "  to  count  righteous  ", 
1,  whether  (2i3,  34)  the  subject  has  been  such  in 
conduct  or  (as  hero)  the  opposite  ;  tho  term  is  relative 
3  stains.  The  change  of  diameter  ensues,  as  ch.  6  will 
show ;  God  makes  men  righteous  by  treating  them  as 
such  on  Christ's  account.  Justification  is  forgiveness, 
and  more ;  it  implies  reinstatement  (see  814-17  • 
cf.  Lk.  1020-24).— By  derivation  "  redemption  "  is 
recovery  by  ransom  "  :  tho  Greek  term,  however 
like  the  English,  came  to  include  "  deliverance " 
broadly  ;  tho  stricter  connotation  holds  in  this  con 
nexion—the  thought  of  "  price,"  tho  sense  of  tho 
immense  cost  of  mar's  salvation  (cf.  1  Cor.  620*, 
1  Tim.  26),  attaches  to  the  word  ;  25  speaks  of  "  the 
blood"  (Mk.  1045,  1  P.  Ii8f.).  How  redeemed,  25a 
tells  ;  witk  wJu.it  issue,  256,  26.— 25a.  "  God  set  Him 
forth  in  tho  eyes  of  all  the  world—"  a  propitiation  . . 

Propitiation  (1  Jn.  22*)  bears  reference 
to     the  auger  of  God  "  resounding  from  Ii8*  onwards. 
ie  death  of  Jesus  consummated  the  direful  train  of 
causation,  at  once   natural   and   supernatural,   under 
which  "  sin  workoth  out  death  "  ;    on  tho  Cross  "  the 
law  of  sin  and  death  "  took  full  effect— for  the  sheltering 
sinner,  final  effect  (cf.  59).     In  heathen  propitiations 
ulty  men  strove  to  appease  tho  displeasure  of  their 
gods  ;  here  God  both  prescribes  the  means  and  is  at  the 
cost  of  ^expiation    (832,    1  Jn.  4io).     Tho  intervening 
clause  ^  through  faith  "  makes  tho  saved  man  a  party 
to  God's  redeeming  action  ;    the  propitiation  avails  as 
he  identifies  himself  with  it.— 256,  26.  The  expiation 
covers,  retrospectively,  tho  time  of  "  passing  over  of 
sins"   (BV;    cf.   Ac.    173o,   Heb.    10i-4),   when   God 
acted    "  m    forbearance  "    with    wrong-doers.     "  The 
present  epoch  "  witnesses  the  full  "  exhibition  of  God's 
righteousness  "—that  of  One  who  is  "  Himself  righteous 
and  tho  justifier  "  (rightcous-er,  as  Du  Bose  renders  it) 
of  the  man  that  is  of  faith  in  Jesus."     The  "  and  " 
is  no  "  but  "  :   the  justification  vindicates  God's  own 
righteousness   (Ii7*),  who  in   perfect   rectitude  rein 
states,  for  Christ's  sake,  His  disinherited  children.    "  Of 
faith  "  is   more   than   "  through  faith  "    (25) :    faith 
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originates  the  new  order. — 27-31.  Three  consequences 
emerge :  Jewish  pride  is  abased  (271".),  the  Divine 
Unity  is  safeguarded  (29!),  and  the  Divine  Law  vindi 
cated  (31).  Tho  "excluded  glorying"  is  that  of 
217-20,  the  boast  asserted  under  tho  "  law  of  works  " 
(221-25,  44f.  ;  cf.  lOs) — quashed  when  "  faith  "  is 
recognised  as  the  "  norm  "  of  God's  kingdom  ;  "  for  " 
(ing.}  "  we  account  that  justification  comes  to  man  " 
(qua  man,  not  qua  Israelite)  "  by  faith  apart  from  works 
of  law  "  :  such  a  calculus  annihilates  boasting  (cf.  4i-s). 
Incidentally,  this  principle  guards  tho  unity  of  God  : 
"  God  being  one,"  there  is  only  one  way  to  set  men 
right  with  Him  ;  He  "  will  justify  tho  Circumcision 
out  of  faith,  and  the  Uncircumcision  through  that 
faith  " — in  salvation,  as  in  sin,  they  stand  on  an  equal 
footing.  Faith  is,  to  Jews,  the  source  of  salvation, 
excluding  "  works  "  ;  for  Gentiles,  standing  afar  off, 
the  pathway  to  salvation. — Finally,  "we"  (Christians) 
"  establish  law,"  instead  of  overthrowing  it  (cf.  615, 
84),  "  by  means  of  faith."  Paul  saw  in  faith  a  law 
(27)  within  and  beyond  "  the  law  "  ;  lie  found  here  the 
basal  principle  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind  (43ff.  ; 
cf.  Hob.  11).  His  conception  of  law  has  deepened  along 
with  his  conception  of  righteousness. 

IV.  l-llr<.  The  Example  of  Abraham.— 1.  The 
Jewish  objector  once  more  :  "  What  about  Abraham 
then  ?  "  (nig.)  ;  if  the  circumcised  Israelite  is  justi 
fied  on  no  more  favourable  terms  than  the  Gentile 
outsider,  how  was  it  with  "  our  "  great  "  forefather  "  ? 
Abraham's  case  was  tho  instantia  probans  for  Jewish 
theology. — 2f.  "  If  Abraham  had  been  justified  by 
works,"  Paul  replies,  "  ho  has  ground  of  glorying  ; 
but  "  however  great  his  glory  amongst  men,  "  he  has 
none  Godwards.  Nay,  Scripture  says,  But  Abraham 
believed  God  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous 
ness  "  (cf.  Gal.  36f.). — 4f.  Arguing  on  this  text  in  the 
sense  of  827!,  Paul  contrasts  "  the  worker  "  claiming 
"  his  pay  of  debt  "  with  "  the  believer  "  to  whom, 
"  ungodly  "  as  he  doubtless  had  been,  "  righteousness  is 
credited  on  terms  of  faith,  by  way  of  grace." — 6-8.  Tho 
patriarch's  experience  resembled  that  stated  in  Ps.  32, 
"  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will 
no  longer  impute  sin." — 9-lla.  Now,  the  sentence  of 
justification  was  pronounced  on  Abraham  before  his 
circumcision.  This  ceremony  was  not  the  basis  of  a 
righteousness  acquired  by  works,  but  the  "  seal  set 
upon  the  righteousness  conferred  through  faith." 
Faith  antedates  Circumcision,  as  it  underlies  the  Law 
(cf.  Gal.  817),  Circumcision  was  properly  a  sacrament 
of  faith. 

IV.  116-17a.  Abraham's  Relation  to  Mankind.— 
With  Abraham's  faith  a  great  prospect  opened  for 
humanity. 

116,  12.  According  to  Gen.  17  tho  patriarch 
"  received  "  the  Covenant-sign  "  to  tho  end  he  might 
be  father  of  all  that  behove  while  in  uncircum- 
cision  "  like  himself,  ..."  and  father,"  to  be  sure, 
"  of  circumcision — in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not 
rely  upon  tho  fleshly  token  (cf.  226-29),  but  who 
keep  in  the  track  of  our  father  Abraham's  pro-circum 
cision  faith." — 13.  The  antithesis  of  Law  and  Grace 
becomes  that  of  Law  and  Promise  ;  God's  grace  toward 
Abraham  was  charged  with  blessing  for  future  ages. 
"  The  men  of  faith,"  circumcised  or  not,  "  are  Abra 
ham's  sons  "  (nf.  ;  cf.  Gal.  87).  Such  filiation  implies 
that  "  the  world-embracing  promise,"  whether  con 
sidered  as  made  "  to  Abraham  or  to  his  seed,"  wa.s 
given  simply  on  terms  of  the  "  faith-righteousness  " 
common  to  Abraham  with  believing  Gentiles. — 141. 
Had  "  law  "  conditioned  the  inheritance,  it  must  have 
lapsed  for  want  of  qualified  heirs,  "  faith  being  thus 


reduced  to  an  empty  word  and  the  promi-o  being 
nullified  ;  for  the  law  breeds  transgression  (see  620, 
77-23),  whicli  entails  God's  anger"'  (liSff.,  2sf.). 
The  negative  form  of  156  suits  Abraham's  case,  in 
which  the  fatal  sequence  of  comniandmetit,  transgression, 
wrath,  was  obviated. — 16.  Two  purposes  are  answered 
by  conditioning  tho  promise  upon  faith  :  it  devolves 
"  by  way  of  grace,"  which  is  God's  delight  (cf.  52O, 
Eph.  16,  27,  etc.) ;  and  the  fulfilment  "  is  secured  to 
all  tho  seed  " — to  Gentiles  along  with  Jews. — 17a  sup 
ports  Abraham's  title  to  ecumenical  fatherhood,  by 
quoting  the  oraclo  attached  to  tho  Covenant  of  Cir 
cumcision  (p.  ];")!). 

IV.  176-25.  Faith  in  God  the  Life-Giver.— 17  associ 
ates  with  the  scope  the  quality  of  Abraham's  faith. 
Tho  patriarch's  world-fatherhood  was  his  "  in  tho  sight 
of  God  whom  he  believed  "  :    God  acknowledged  and 
made  good  that  paternity — "  He  who  makes  alive  the 
dead  and  summons  things  non-existent  as  though  in 
being  !  " — 18-23.  Abraham's  trust  in  the  power  yoked 
to  God's  promise  made  his  belief  efficacious  :  "  against 
hope,  ho  believed  in  hope  "  ;  spiritual  hope  conquered 
natural  despair.     He  accepted  the  assurance  respecting 
Isaac's  birth,  though  perfectly  aware  of  its  physical 
impossib;lity  (19).     His  "  unhesitating  faith  honoured 
God  "   (20),  and  "  brought  righteousness  to  himself  " 
(22). — In  Jas.  221-23  and  Heb.  1117-19,  the  climax 
of  Abraham's  faith  is  his  consent  to  Isaac's  death  ; 
here    his  anticipation    of    Isaac  s    birth. — 24.  In  this 
phase  of  it  the  patriarch's  faith  specifically  resembles 
that  of  Christian  believers.     Isaac  was,  in  effect,  "  be 
gotten  out  of  the  dead"  (10,  Hob.  Ili2  ;  cf.  Col.  Ii8) ; 
and  tho  faith  which  now   brings  justification  is  trust 
in  the    life-giving    power    revealed    on    Easter  Day. 
— 25«,  alluding  to  Is.  534f.,  presents  our  Lord's  death 
in  its  vicarious  character  manwards  (cf.  83,32,  2  Cor. 
621) ;    824!,  in   its  propitiatory  character  Godwards. 
E,ead   prospec lively,   the   "  for   (because  of)  "   of   25& 
signifies    "  to    effect    our   (individual)    justification "  ; 
retrospectively,  "  because  our  (collective)  justification 
had  been  effected,"  potentially,  in  Christ's  death  (cf. 
2  Cor.  5ig)  :  tho  former  construction  is  preferable  as 
in  keeping  with  24,  "  to  whom  it  is  to  be  reckoned." 

V.  1-5.  The  Fruits  of  Justifying  Faith.— 1,  2a.  "  Since 
then  we  have  been  justified,"  etc.,  recapitulates  822- 
i25.     The    apodosis    (according    to    the    best-attested 
reading,  R/V)  is  hortatory:    "Let  us  abide  in  peace 
with  God,"  etc. ;  the  Greek  tense  implies  a  continued 
state,  as    in    Ac.    931    (RV).     The    qualifying  clause, 
"  through  whom  indeed  wo  have  got  our  introduction," 
etc.,    warrants    a    steady   peace  -with   God  :     led   by 
Christ's  hand  into  the  Father's  grace,  we  should  lay 
aside   misgiving. — 26-5.  The   "  hope   of  tho  glory  of 
God  "    raises    "  peace  "    to    "  exultation."'     Christian 
joy  is  even  enhanced  by  trouble  :    "  endurance,  proof, 
hope  "  form  n   chain  linking  "  tribulation  "  to  "  the 
love  of  God  "  (cf.  Phil.  4n-i3  ;  also  1  P.  lei,  Jas.  12-4 
— apparently  echoed  hero).     "  Our  hope  "  of  beholding 
tho  glory  of  God  "  does  not  shame  us,"  like  self-relying 
hopes  ;    its  fruition   is   guaranteed   by   "  the   love  of 
God  poured  out  within  our  hearts,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  was  given  us." — God's  love,  implied  in  Hi* 
name  of  "Father"   (17,  etc.),  is  embraced  in  Paul's 
wide  conception  of  "  God's  righteousness  "  (Ii7,*  etc.) ; 
"  poured  out  "  speaks  of  its  lavishness  (cf.  Eph.  24,7) ; 
"  the   heart,"   of  its  inward   apprehension. — Ch.  8  is 
the  expansion  of  S^b. 

V.  6-11.  Love  and  Reconciliation.— 6-8.  The  help 
lessness  and  ill-desert  of  the  objects,  and  the  timeliness 
of  the  intervention,  go  to  "  commend  God's  love  to 
us,  shown  in  the  death  of  Christ  on  our  behalf  " — a 
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sacrifice  enhanced  when  one  corridors  that  "  a  righteous 
man  "  will  "  scarcely  "  find  another  to  "  die  for  him," 
though  "  it  may  happen  "  that  a  friend  "  ventures  his 
life  for  the  good  man  "  (known  and  loved  as  such). — 
God's  and  Christ's  lovo  are  identified  (6,  «). — 9/.  In 
the  next  breath  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  "  anger  "  : 
seeming  ir.compatibles  meet  at  the  Cross.  The  joyous 
hope  of  Christians  amid  life's  troubles  is  explained  : 
"  justified  at  the  price  of  Christ's  blood  "  (cf.  832, 

1  P.   luSf.),  "we  need  not  fear  future  anger'';    we 
know  that  God  is  our  friend.     Ho  who  has  justified 
sinners,  will  never  condemn  the  justified  (see  831-34). 
"  To  the  former  enemies,  brought  into  peace  with  God 
through    His  Son'.-,    dc.uh,   that    Son's"   risen    "life" 
(cf.  64f.,  Hev.   liyf.,   Hob.  725)  "gives  pledge  of  final 
salvation.'' — To  be  "  reconciled  to  God  "  means   not 
merely  to  change  one's  disposition   toward  Him.   but 
to   receive   forgiveness,    to   exchange   God's   anger   (g) 
for  His  smile.     Reconciliation  corresponds  in  point  oi 
sentiment    to    justification     in     point    of    status    (see 

2  (.'or.  019  ;    also  Mt.  f>24,  for  the  use  of  the  passive 
verb).. — 11.  The  sense  of  "  reconciliation  "'  swells  again 
into  a  rapturous  "  exultation  in  Cod  "  (rf.  _•). 

V.  12-21.  The  "therefore"  of  i .:  covers  Ii6-r>ii: 
the  working  of  sin  and  grace  are.  traced  up  1*>  their 
fountain-heads  in  Adam  and  Christ  (</.  1  Cor.  hli.s- 
47)- — Adam  (Heb.  man)  stands  for  humanity  racialiv. 
'iwo  opposing  currents  run  through  man's  life,  each 
with  its  persona!  source  (12-14,  iSf.)  ;  but  with  this 
broad  correspondence,  there  are  signal  contrasts  (15- 
17)  ;  grace  is  the  ultimato  victor  (2<>f.). 

12  aiiirms  the  solidarity  of  mankind  in  sin  and  death. 
The  clause  "for  th.ii  ail' sinned  "  repeats  tlie  cardinal 
declaration  of  .82  *,,  and  needs  no  complementary  "  in 
him  (Adam)  "  :  wherever  death  enters,  sin  has  opened 
the  door.— -13f,  deals  with  (he  seeming  exception  of  pre- 
Mosaic  times;  "all  sinned,"  I  say  (12);  "for  there 

was    sin    in    the    world    up    to    the    time    of    law  " 

Moses'  law  did  not  create  sin,  but  matured  it  (cf.  20, 
"7ft. ,13).  "  Vet,"  some  one  says,  "  sin  is  not  taken 

into  account   where  no  Jaw  exists  "   (see  4i5). "  For 

all  that,"  replies  Paul,  "  death  7'oigned  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  even  over  those  who  did  Hot,  like  Adam, 
transgress  "  an  explicit  command.  The  inference  goes 
without  saying  :  the  intervening  generations  violated 
some  law  ;  the  sequence-  of  sin  and  death  is  itself 
matter  of  primordial  law  (82).  Death  was  universal 
from  Adam  downwards;  sin  was  universal  ;  ipso  facto, 
law  was  universal.  This  Paul  had  shown  in  214-16,  in 
another  way.  Through  all  ages,  amongst  all  races,  sin 
genders  death  (,Jas.  Ii5)  ;  at  the  bottom  "  there  is  no 
difference  "  (822). — The  complement  of  "  just  as  "  (12) 
is  virtually  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  14.  "  who 
(Adam)  is  a  type  of  the  One  to  come."  What  Adam 
was  to  his  kind  in  point  of  transgression,  this  Other  is 
to  be  in  the  contrary  sense. — 15f.  But  Christ's  "  grace  " 
in  its  potency  is  "  far  more  "  than  a  counterpoise  to 
the  race-sin.  Paul  pits  "  the  grace  of  God  and 
.  .  .  Ihe  grace  of  the  One  Man  "  conjointly  against 
"  the  trespass."  15  marks  the  contrast  in  kind,  16  in 
degree  :  "  the  sin  of  one  man  resulted  in  general 
condemnation,"  while  "  the  justification-bringing  act  of 
grace."  dealt  with  "many  trespasses." — 17.  Finally. 
Christ's  grace  triumphantly  reverses  the  effects  of 
Adam's  fall,  turning  "  the  slaves  of  death  "  into 
"  lords  of  life." — To  speak  of  "  righteousness  "  as  "  a 
gift,  received  "  is  another  way  of  affirming  Justifica 
tion  by  Faith  (cf.  824,  44f.).— 18f.,  21.  Thus  the  two 
headships  are  vastly  disparate :  on  the  one  side, 
trespass,  disobedience,  sin,  bearing  fruit  in  condemnation, 
sutjulness  ("  were  constituted  sinners,"  19),  death ; 


on  the  other,  rectification  (the  "  one  justificatory  act  " 
or  "  sentence,"  18),  obedience,  grace,  resulting  in  justi 
fication,  righteousness,  life  eternal  (terms  of  status, 
character,  destiny). — "  The  many  "  versus  "  the  one  " 
of  19="  all  "  versus  "  one  "  of  18.  In  14,  17,  "death 
came  to  reign  through  sin":  in  21,  "sin  reigns  in 
death  "  ;  for  mortality  brings  home  to  men  sin's 
domination,  as  "  life  eternal  "  will  display  "  the 
regnancy  of  grace."— 20  brings  in  "  the  law  by  the 
way,"  as  '•  multiplying  the  (Adam's)  trespass  " 
— so  as  to  further,  however,  "  the  su pel-abounding 
of  grace"  (cf.  415,  77-13,  and  Gal.  3i9f.).  —  This 
paragraph  extends  the  scope  of  Christ's  redemption 
from  the  primeval  fall  on  to  the  glories  of  eternal 
destiny. 

VI.  1-11.  Union  with  the  Dying,  Risen  Christ.— 

1.  The  reference  of  620  to  "  the  law  "  gives  the  legalist 
critic    his    opportunity    to    challenge    Paul's    whole 
doctrine  on  its  practical  outcome  ;    in  his  view,  it  ia 
rank  Antinomiansm  :    "  Are  we  to  persist  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound  ?  "     If  to  "  multiply  sin  "  multiplies 
grace -then  sin   away  1—2-4.  The  suggestion   revolts 
the    Christian    consciousness;    the    mocking   query    is 
countered  :     "  We  who  died  to  sin,  how  any  longer 
shall    we   live  in   it  ?  or  "    (if   you   entertain  such  a 
thought)   "know  you   not — ?  ''•     Paul's  answer  runs 
in  terms  of  baptism,  which  is  faith  symbolised  in  its 
prescribed  and  familiar  expression  (Ac.  241,  812,  etc.). 
This  is  no  substituted  or  additional  condition  of  salva 
tion  :    to  say  "  We  .so  many  as  wore  baptized,"  etc., 
is  to  say  in  pictorial  fashion,'"  Wo  so  many  as  believed 
in  Christ  "  ;    note  the  equivalence  in  Gal.  326f.     The 
sinking,  disappearance,  and  emergence  of  the  believer 
from  the  baptismal  wave,  belonging  to  baptism  in  its 
full,  dramatic  form,  image  his  identification  with  the 
death,    burial,    and    resurrection    of    his    Lord.     The 
sacrament  unfolds  the  implications  of  faith,  and  inter 
prets   it:    faith  means   more   than   reliance   on  Christ 
(see  322,25),  <>«  God  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead 
(424)  ;    "t   i«  the  planting  of  the  man  in  Christ.     Ho 
dies    Christ's    death,    and    rises    into    Christ's    life  ! 
'  Burial,"  emphasizing  the  rupture  with  old  conditions, 
is  death   made  definitive,   unmistakable.— 5,   6a.  "  If 
we  have  become  coalescent  (of  one  growth)  with  Him 
by  the  likeness  of  His  death  "—by  the  faith-baptism 
experience  which  copies  Christ's  death — "  wo  shall  bo 
equally  so  in  respect  of  His  resurrection,  as  we  come 
to   know  "   (what  our  faith  imports)   "  that  our  old 
nature  was  crucified  with  Him,"  etc. — 6b  is  the  positive 
counterpart  of    4  :     "  the   body,"  as  a  body  "  of  sin, 
done  away  with  (rf.  Col.  85)  ...  we  no  longer  bond 
men  to  sin  "    :"  walking  in  a  new  state,  a  state  of  life." 
— 7f.  "  For  he  that  died  has  become,  by  way  of  justifi 
cation,    quit    of    sin  "  :     death  pays  all  debts  !     The 
pregnant    phrase  "  justified  from  sin  "  implies  separa 
tion  attending  justification.     In  other  words,  justifica 
tion  entails  sanctification,  as  Christ's  rising  followed 
His    dying.     Christ    carries    the    sinner,    whose    faith 
embraces  Him  on  the  Cross,  through  His  grave  into 
His  resurrection-life  (8),  clean    away  from    his  sin. — 
"  We  shall  also  live  with  Him  "  (8b),  looks  on  to  eternal 
life  (5ip,2i). — 9-11.  "Death  no  longer  lords  it  over 
Christ  "  :    once  "  raised  from  the  dead,"  He  escaped 
finally  from  the  realm  of  sin  (cf.  2  Cor.  621),  so  that 
"  His  present  life  is  "  absolutely  "  a  life  unto  God  :   so 
with    yourselves — dead    men    sin-wards,    living    men 
Godwards  ;  reckon  (account)  it  so,"  and  it  will  be  so  ! 
Paul  has  said,  "  God  counts  your  faith  for  righteous 
ness  "  ;  now,  "  You  must  count  it  for  holiness." 

VI.  12-23.  The  Christian's  Severance  from   Sin.— 
12f.  The  conflict  turns  on  the  possession  of  the  body : 
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sin  r,,ml  God  both  olairn  tlio  use  of  your  "  limbs  "  ; 
sin  must  not  "  reign  iu  your  mortal  body,"  though 
that  body  is  in  death's  domain  (725,  Si  of.  ;  cf.  5zi). 
With  the  new  man  "  living  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
(n),  hi.s  "limbs  must  be  presented  for  weapons  of 
righteousness,"  no  longer  to  be  plied  against  God 
(cf.  12i ;  1  Cor.  615,18). — 14f.  The  plea  for  continuance 
in  sin  (i),  "  You  are  not  under  law  but  under  grace," 
is  a  conclusive  argument  against  it;  for  this  very 
reason  "  sin  shall  not  lord  it  over  you."  Law  inflames, 
grace  kills  the  love  of  sin  (6,  82-6).— 16-18.  Remember 
what  happened  in  your  conversion,  the  bonds  you 
then  took  upon  you.  Now  "  obedience  ''  makes  the 
"  bondman,"  to  this  moral  master  or  that  (16).  There 
is  no  doubt  whose  "  slaves  you  were "  aforetime 
(17,  19)  ;  but  you  "  have  passed,"  with  full  consent 
and  intention,  "  from  sin's  service  to  that  of  righteous 
ness  "  (18).  The  transference  is  complete  and  irre 
vocable. — 19«.  Paul  excuses  the  harsh  reflection  made 
on  the  past  of  men  unknown  to  him  :  "  I  speak  to 
human  experience,  in  view  of  your  weak  (cf.  56)  sinful 
nature."— 196,  20.  "  Iniquity  "  is  "  for  iniquity  " — has 
no  other  end  ;  "  the  goal  of  righteousness  "  is  "  sanctifi 
cation."  Let  the  new  service  bo  as  thorough  as  the  old  : 
"  when  bondmen  of  sin,  you  renounced  the  claims  of 
righteousness  "  ;  there  must  be  a  complete  reversal. — 
21f.  Look  at  the  wages  paid  by  the  two  masters  : 
sin's  shameful  service  yields  "  the  stipend  "  (as  for 
soldiers  cheated  by  fine  promises)  "  of  death  "  ;  God's 
service  "  bears  fruit  in  sanctification,  crowned  by  life 
eternal."  Undeserved  by  us,  this  is  "  God's  grace-gift 
in  Christ  Jesus  "  (cf.  015,  etc.).- — "  What  fruit  therefore 
had  you  then,  of  the  deeds  that  now  eauso  you  shame  ?  " 
No  fruit  at  all,  unless  shame  be  such  ! 

VII.  1-6.  Espousal  to  Christ.— Paul  returns  to  his 
paradox  about  Law  and  Grace  (614!)  and  illustrates  it 
by  marriage,  Christ  now  standing  for  Grace. 

1-3.  Wedlock  binds  "while  the  husband  lives";  on  his 
death  the  wife  is  free  for  another  union. — 4«.  "  You  " 
are  the  wife  in  this  case  ;  "  the  law  "  the  first  husband, 
the  risen  "  Christ  "  the  second  ;  the  now  marriage 
presupposes  a  discharge  from  the  old  (6).  In  the 
expression  "  that  she  should  not  be  an  adulteress," 
Paul  tacitly  repudiates  the  charge  of  apostasy  brought 
against  Jewish  Christians  (cf.  Jas.  44  RV,  Jer.  22, 
Hos.  22(L,  etc.). — 46-6.  The  difference  in  the  offspring 
shows  how  much  happier  and  better  the  second  mar 
riage  is  than  the  first :  wedded  to  the  law,  "  our  carnal 
nature  bore  fruit  for  death  "  ;  now,  "  we  bear  fruit  to 
God  (cf.  Gal.  522f.),  with  the  result  that  we  serve 
(cf.  618-22)  in  newness  of  spirit  (cf.  64),  not  in  the  old- 
ness  of  the  letter."  The  old  system  worked  by  external 
rule ;  the  new  by  internal  principle.  Paul  takes  liberties 
with  his  simile :  in  the  figure,  the  husband  dies  ;  in 
the  application,  the  wife — "  you  were  put  to  death 
as  regards  the  law  through  the  (dying)  body  of  Christ  " 
(4)  ;  so  again  in  6,  where  the  AV,  mistakenly,  removes 
the  incongruity.  For  the  Christian  believer  dies  with 
his  Redeemer,  to  share  His  heavenly  life  (62-11).  The 
death  of  either  partner  dissolves  the  prior  union 
(cf.  Gal.  614). 

VII.  7-23.  Autobiography  of  the  Man  under  Law.— 
What  it  means  to  bo  "  in  bondage  to  the  old  letter  " 
(6),  the  apostle  will  show  from  his  own  experience. 
That  the  following  description  belongs  to  Paul's  legal 
past  appears  from  ch.  6,  and  from  the  contrastive 
"  now  "  of  8 1.  Failing  to  "  reckon  himself  dead  unto 
sin,"  the  believer  may,  doubtless,  relapse  into  the 
misery  of  24. 

7f.  The  legalist  interjects :  "  What  shall  We  say 
then  ?  ig  the  law  sin  ?  "  Paul  has,  indeed,  in  a  sense, 


identified  it  with  sin  ($20,  614  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  15.s6) ;  Ji<- 
explainrt  by  expounding  820,  "  Through  law  comes  the 
knotuledge  of  sin."  Take,  for  instance,  the  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  the  hearing  of  which 
"awakened  slumbering  desire." — 9-11.  At  that 
moment  "  sin  came  to  life,"  "  and  "  the  innocent 
child  "  I  "  was  "  died,"  slain  by  "  the  "  very  "  law  " 
which  "  pointed  the  way  to  life  " — a  result  due  to 
"  the  deceit  of  sin,"  which  "  got  through  the  com 
mand  "  a  fatal  "  leverage  "  upon  me. — 12f.  In  makino- 
this  "  deadly  "  use  of  a  thing  so  "  holy  and  good,"  sin 
unmasked  itself. — 14.  The  abuse  was  possible  through 
the  fault  of  my  nature  :  "  The  law  is  spiritual ;  I  am 
a  creature  of  flesh  "  (cf.  $/f.).  In  adding  "  sold  under 
sin"  the  apostle  recalls  612-14:  the  child  of  Adam 
is  compromised  by  his  heredity.  "  Sold,"  he  needs 
"  redemption  "  (824). — 15-20.  A  struggle  ensues  be 
tween  duty  and  desire :  young  Saul  finds  himself 
"  doing  what  ho  would  not,"  what  "  ho  loathes."  In 
conviction  "  he  agrees  with  the  law,  delights  in  it." 
"  The  will  "  to  obey  is  there,  "  the  operative  power  " 
is  wanting;  a  hostile  force  lodged  "in  his  flesh" 
determines  his  action. — 21-23.  "  Another  (the  de  facto) 
law  rules  in  my  members,"  which  dictates  "  evil  "  for 
"good";  from  this  fortress  "the  law  of  sin  wages 
war  against  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  my  reason, 
making  me  its  captive." — 24,  25n.  As  the  prisoner  cries 
for  deliverance,  "  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  his  rescue  !  " 
• — 256.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  "  I  by 
myself  "  (without  Christ ;  contrast  Gal.  220)  "  with 
my  reason  serve  God's  law,  but  with  my  flesh  sin's 
law  "  ;  in  theory  the  former  is  sovereign,  in  practice 
the  latter.—"  The  body  of  this  death  "  (24)  is  the 
actual  body  (cf.  18,  23  ;  also  65,12),  whoso  mortality 
(.-/.  52 1 )  betokens  the  death  of  the  whole  man  (cf. 
Eph.  £1-5)  ;  when  "  sin  came  to  lifo "  (9),  "  this 
(conscious)  death  "  began.  Cf.  012*. 
(  VIII.  1-13.  The  New  Man  in  Christ  Jesus.— 1. 
"  Therefore  now  " — sin's  captive  escapes  !  "  No  con 
demnation  "  :  118-820,  714-24  was  all  condemnation  ! 
"  Those  in  Christ  Jesus  "  ;  see  63-11. — 2.  "  The  law  of 
the  Spirit  "  (cf.  "  law  of  faith,"  827*)  ..."  emanci 
pated  me  (cf.  618)  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  " 
(5i2-i4*,  75,22,24). — 3f.  "  Through  the  mission  of 
Christ  God  has  inflicted  on  sin  the  condemnation 
which  the  law,  disabled  by  the  flesh,  endeavoured 
vainly,"  and  did  it  "in  that  "  very  "  flesh  "  which 
was  sin's  stronghold  (6e,  7i8,  etc.).- — "  Likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  "  signifies  a  life  incarnate  but  sinless  ;  the 
elliptical  "  (sacrifice)  for  sin  "  (see  Lev.,  passim)  adds 
the  Atonement  to  the  Incarnation  (see  425,  5e-ii  : 
also  Heb.  63,  106,  where  the  phrase  reappears) : 
together  they  wrought  God's  judgment  upon  sin,  in 
such  a  way  "  that  the  righteous  demand  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us,"  etc.  God's  holy  law,  after 
all,  gets  its  own  (cf.  831)  ;  while  our  sin  is  condemned, 
we  pass  through  justification  into  a  new  life  of  righte 
ousness  under  the  Spirit's  rule. — "  The  (Holy)  Spirit " 
appeared  incidentally  in  65  ;  Rom.  8  is  the  chapter  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.- — 5-8  contrasts  "  the  spiritual  "  with 
"the  carnal  walk "  in  their  respective  "temper" 
(mind),  and  their  issue,  "  death,"  in  contrast  with 
"life  and  peace"  (cf.  623,  5i).  Death  results  from 
"  the  fleshly  mind,"  because  it  "  is  enmity  toward  God, 
insubordination  to  His  law,"  and  consequent  "  in 
capacity  to  please  Him  "  (yf. ;  Ps.  007-9,  92g,  etc.). — 
9.  Those  in  whom  "  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  "  (cf. 
1  Cor.  816) — the  vital  element  common  to  Head  and 
members  (cf.  gb  with  1  Cor.  617,  12i2f.,  Eph.  43-6) — 
have  escaped  this  fatal  condition. — In  oh.  6  faith,  here 
the  Spirit,  identifies  men  with  Christ. — 10f.  "  Tfav 
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body  "  too  will  share  in  this  redemption.  For  the 
present,  the  "  living  spirit  "  (cf.  6iof.)  inhabits  a 
"  moribund  body  ;  righteousness  "  characterises  the 
one,  while  "sin"  dooms  the  other.  But  the  "resur 
rection  of  Jesus"  promises,  "the  indwelling  Spirit" 
guarantees,  "  life  "  even  to  "  the  mortal  body  "  (cf.  23, 
2  Cor.  122,  Eph.  lisf.)- — Read,  in  u,  "  because  of  His 
Spirit  "  (mg.). — 12L — On  the  above  grounds,  you  recog 
nise  "  no  obligation  to  the  nosh,"'  but  only  "  to  tho 
Spirit,''  by  whose  aid  you  ''  must  put  to  death  "  those 
"  doings  of  the  body  "  (cf.  (>6,  718-24,  Col.  85)  the 
practice  of  which  meant  "  death  "  for  you  (cf.  26, 
Eph.  2i).  Sec  pp.  81  If. 

VIII.  14-17.  So  Christian  men  stand  toward  life 
and  death  (1-13) ;  how  toward  God  ? 

14.  "  Justified  "  (3-5)  and  "  sanctified  "  (6),  they 
are  Sons  and  Heirs  Of  God,  while  they  "  are  led  by  Cod's 
Spirit." — 15f .  "  Christ's  spirit  of  sonship  "  replaces  "  the 
old  spirit  of  servitude  engendering  fear  ''  (<•/.  2«f.,  also 
.Hob.  215,  1028,31,  and  1  Jn.  4:8).  "  Adoption  "  (son- 
ship:  with  a  different  application  in  ().|)  is  borrowed 
from  Roman  and  Creek  law,  denoting  affiliation  from 
another  family  or  status — "  no  longer  a  bondman  but 
a  son  "  (Gal.  4.5,  Eph.  15).  The  cry  of  the  adopted — 
"  Abba  "  =Father  /  in  the  mother-speech  of  Jesus  (Mk. 
1436),  caught,  like  Amen,  from  the  lips  of  Palestinian 
believers- — sounds  as  the  voice  of  Another  within 
us  (rf.  9,  26f.).  ''The  Spirit  Himself"  sustains  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  (cf.  2is,  9i)  "  to  the  effect 
that  wo  are  children  of  God."  The  witness  of  "our 
spirit"  lies  in  tho  knowledge  of  our  spiritual  transfor 
mation  (see  i-r),  also  5i-n,  and  0). — Sons  in.  rank  and 
dignity,  children  in  affinity  and  endearment  (cf.  1  Jri.  3 
if.). — 17.  "And  consequently  heirs,  sharing  the  in 
heritance  of  Christ,"  the  Son  of  God' — "  provided  that 
wo  share  His  sufferings"  (see  Gal.  45-7,  Eph.  114; 
also  Jn.  15i8-2i,  1  P.  4i-f.).  Cf.  p.  811. 

VIII.  18-27.  The  Birth-Pangs  of  Immortality.— 18. 
These  "  present  sufferings  "  are  "  light  beyond  com 
parison,  in  view  of  tho  glory  awaiting  us  at  the  coming 
revelation."  "The  destined  glory''  is  hidden  under 
a  fleshly  veil  (see  10,  Phil.  821,  Col.  83!  ;  also  1  Jn.  82). 
— 19,  22.  With  this  mystery  "  all  creation  is  pregnant, 
in  strained  expectancy  awaiting  the  revelation  of  the 
sons  of  God,  sighing  and  groaning  in  travail-pains."- — 
23.  Though  "  sons  of  God,"  having  "  the  Spirit  as  a 
first-fruit "  of  our  estate,  we  "  await  a "  further 
"  adoption,"  viz.  "  the  redemption  of  our  body " 
(cf.  2  Cor.  1-2,  Eph.  114,  430).— 20f.  "From  no  will 
of  its  own,  tho  creation  has  been  blighted  and  baulked — 
with  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  delivered  from  its 
bondage  to  decay,"  to  share  "  the  liberty  "  and  shine 
in  "  tho  glory  of  God's  children."  This  apocalypse 
brings  the  world  of  Nature,  as  612-21  brought  the 
world  of  History,  into  the  scope  of  Christ's  redemption. 
— 24f.  "  Wo  are  far  from  seeing  "  this  "emancipation  " 
(cf.  Hob.  2s)  ;  but  "  hope  "  forecasts  "  tho  not-seen  " 
and  sustains  endurance.- — 26f.  Meanwhile  "our  weak 
ness  "  is  helped  through  "  prayer  "  prompted  by  "  the  " 
indwelling  "  Spirit."—-"  In  like  fashion  moreover  "  :  for 
"  tho  Spirit's  speechless  sighings  "  are  in  concert  with 
tho  sighings  of  our  hearts  and  of  creation  around  us 
(22f.).  Paul  and  his  readers  discern  a  Mind  beneath 
their  own  consciousness  (cf.  16),  prompting  inexpres 
sible  heavenward  longings.  God  interprets  "  the 
Spirit's  pleadings  on  the  saints'  behalf,"  for  Ho  is 
their  source.  True  prayer  is  the  mystic  utterance, 
Divinely  prompted,  of  the  soul  of  man  and  nature. 

VIII.  28-39.  The  Christian  Assurance.— 28.  One 
thing  "  we  do  know,  that  all  goes  well  for  those  that 
love  God" — including  their  worst  sufferings  (18  ; 


cf.  53-5). — 29f.  This  assurance  rests  on  God's  manifest 
purpose  toward  them- — a  "  purpose  "  disclosed  in  five 
successive  steps  :  "  foreknowledge,  pre-ordination,  call, 
justification,  glorification."  Tho  foreknowledge  covers 
everything  about  the  persons  concerned  ;  God  never 
acts  by  guess  (cf.  83,  1129).  The  predestination  aimed 
at  "  the  conforming  "  of  the  chosen  "  to  the  imago 
of  God's  Son,  so  that  the  Firstborn  may  be  surrounded 
with  many  brothers  "  ;  God  designed  that  all  those 
marked  out  for  salvation  should  share  His  Son's  like 
ness  and  be  of  His  family.  With  this  object  "  He 
called  them  "  into  His  Son's  fellowship  (1  Cor.  lg)  ; 
on  their  obeying  that  call,  "  He  cleared  them  of  past 
sin,  and  shed  His  glory  on  them."  "  Glorified  "  is 
past  in  tense  (future  in  18) :  despite  humiliation,  it  is 
glorious  to  bo  sons  of  God  (see  14-17  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  818, 
Jn.  1722,  etc.):  the  father's  kiss  was  justification  for 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  robe  and  ring  wore  glorification. 
— 31-34.  The  believer's  justification,  tho  corner-stone 
of  his  security,  supports  the  challenge  of  these  verses. 
All  goes  to  show  that  "  God  is  for  us  " — it  matters  no 
thing  "  who  is  against  us  "  ;  cf.  Ps.  118e.  That  God  is 
for  us  Ho  showed  by  the  sacrifice  of  "  His  own  Son  " — 
having  given  Him,  "  Ho  can  withhold  nothing  !  "  (cf. 
1  Cor.  32i).  "  Who  is  going  to  impeach  God's  elect  ? 
when  God  justifies,  will  anyone  dare  to  condemn  ?  " — If 
any  should,  there  stands  "  Christ  Jesus  to  speak  for 
us,  Ho  that  died — but,  more  than  that,  was  raised  from 
tho  dead  and  is  now  at  God's  right  hand." — 35-37. 
From  his  present  security  the  Christian  looks  on 
to  the  eternal  future  :  tho  Love  that  bled  for  him 
on  the  Cross,  and  pleads  for  him  on  tho  throne, 
is  his  in  deathless  union  (35,  39;  cf.  55,8;  also 
Gal.  220,  Jn.  1028f.). — "  Affliction,  distress,"  etc.,  re 
sembling  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  OT  saints,  tend  to 
"  separate "  Christians  now  (cf.  18)  "  from  Christ's 
love,"  suggesting  doubts  of  His  sympathy  or  power  to 
aid.  "  Nay,  but  in  all  these  things  we  gain  a  sur 
passing  victory,"  etc. ;  God's  assured  love  silences  the 
contradictions  of  life. — 38f.  Paul  defies  all  conceivable 
separators :  "  death "  and  "  life,"  "  things  pre 
sent  "  and  "  future,"  "  height  "  and  "  depth,"  repre 
sent  the  opposites  of  condition,  time,  and  space. 
"  Angels  "  are  supernatural  potencies,  "  principalities  " 
tho  highest  angels,  "  powers  "  being  elsewhere  coupled 
with  these  (Eph.  l2i,  Col.  Ii6*) — so  here  in  AV  ;  the 
exactor  order  of  RV  associates  "powers"  with  time 
and  place  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  2s,  Eph.  612. — The  passage  has 
the  lilt  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  it  was  penned  in  a  rapture, 
like  1133-36. 

IX.  i-5.  Sorrow  over  the  Reprobation  of  the  Jews. 
Paul's  rapture  passes  into  anguish  at  the  exclusion  of 
his  kinsmen  from  this  blessedness.  So  the  second 
theme  of  the  opistlo  cornea  into  view  ;  see  Introd.  §  5, 

If.  Tho  apostle  was  denounced  as  a  renegade  (Ac.  21 
28,  etc.) ;  hence  his  solemn  protest  (cf.  lg,  2  Cor.  123, 
1  Th.  2s). — 3.  His  deeply- wounded  love  prompts  the 
"  wish  " — almost  a  prayer — "  that  I  were  myself 
anathema,"  that  I  were  "  cut  off  from  Christ  for  the 
sake  of  my  brothers,  my  natural,  kinsfolk." — The 
Greek  anathema  (cf.  1  Cor.  12s,  Gal.  Is)  renders  the 
Hebrew  term  for  put-under '-the-ban,  as  with  Achan  and 
his  plunder  (Jos.  7;  cf.  Jos.  617!,  Lev.  2728f.).— 4f. 
This  recital  shows  how  far  Paid  is  from  disparaging 
his  people's  distinctions  (cf.  2i,  82,  15s),  and  how 
tragic  is  their  reprobation.  "  Israelites  " — the  title 
of  religious  nobility  (Gen.  3228,  Ps.  73i,  Jn.  147,  etc.). 
"The  (national)  adoption"  (see  815*):  "Israel  is 
My  son,  My  firstborn  "  (Ex.  422,  etc.).  "  The  glory  " — 
tho  Shokinah  of  Ex.  16io,  etc.,  which  attended  the 
desert  march  and  rested  on  the  sacred  Ark.  "  The 
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Covenants  " — with  Abraham,  Moses,  David ;  finally, 
that  of  Jer.  3131-37.  "  Of  whom,"  not  wlioue  as  in 
former  clauses — a  case  of  origin,  not  possession — "  is 
tlii)  Clu'ist,"  etc.  :  the  consummate  honour  of  the 
Israelite  race. — 5&  is  sometimes  punctuated  as  a  de 
tached  doxology  :  "  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed 
for  ever  !  "  A  rendering  grammatical  indeed,  but 
forced  and  improbable.  "  Who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever,"  supplies  the  antithesis  to  ''  after  the  flesh  "  ; 
cf.  13!,  Gal.  44.  Christ  is  not  called  "  God  over  all  "  : 
"  over  all "  affirms  His  Lordship  (1  Cor.  8e,  Phil.  2 
9-11,  etc.);  "God,"  His  oneness  of  being  with  the 
Father  (Col.  2g,  Tit.  £13  ;  Jn.  1030-38). 

After  all  this,  Israel's  reprobation  looks  like  God's 
defeat.  But  "  God's  word  has  not  failed  "  ;  for  God 
is  acting,  as  always,  in  the  sovereignty  of  His  elective 
grace  (6-29),  while  Israel  rejects  His  way  of  righteous 
ness  (930-1021) ;  in  the  end  Israel  will  be  saved  (11). 

IX.  6-18.  God's  Free  Election.— 6-9.  Wo  must  dis 
tinguish  :  "  to  be  of  Israel,  is  not  to  be  Israel."  Mere 
physical  heredity  counts  for  nothing  :  "  Isaac  "  was 
the  proper  "  seed  "  of  Abraham,  designated  as  "  the 
child  of  promise"  (Gen.  21 12,  etc.).  Here  Isaac's  case 
illustrates  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  in  4i8-2i,  the 
efficacy  of  faith. — 10-13.  The  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
is  equally  significant.  Twin  offspring  of  the  same 
parents,  the  unborn  ba.bes  had  done  nothing  to  achieve 
merit  or  display  worth,  when  God  said,  "  The  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger."  an  election  governing  the 
history  of  the  descendant  peoples  (Mai.  Izf.*). — 14.  No 
Jew  would  deem  "  God  unjust  "  in  such  preferences  ; 
the  question  of  14  answers  itself.  The  application  to 
contemporary  Judaism  is  patent. — 15f.  The  election 
of  Jacob  recalls  words  used  to  Moses  :  "I  will  show 
mercy  to  whomsoever  I  will  show  mercy,"  etc. — not 
that  God  is  arbitrary  in  His  compassions,  but  He  is 
untrammeled  ;  even  Moses  may  not  prescribe  to  Him. 
Hence  tho  inference  :  "  it  is  not  of  him  that  wills,  nor 
of  him  that  runs  "  (as  Moses  was  doing  then,  Paul 
noAv,  for  Israel's  salvation),  "  but  of  God,"  etc.  (cf.  1  Cor. 
3ef.)0  Dictation,  like  prerogative,  is  out  of  court. — 
i7f<,  This  holds  in  respect  of  "  hardening  "  too.  Wit 
ness  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus :  God  "  raised  "  this 
evil-hearted  man  to  greatness,  "  on  purpose  to  demon 
strate  His  power  "  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth.  As  tho 
story  shows,  the  monarch's  defiant  temper  was  tho 
nemesis  of  unbelief ;  cf.  124,28.  In  every  decision 
God  judges  for  Himself,  despite  human  pleas  of 
privilege  and  pride  of  power ;  "  WTiom  Ho  will  He 
compassionates,  whom  Ho  will  He  hardens." 

IX.  19-29.  The  Divine  Sovereignty  In  Judgment. — 
19f.  The  hard  saying  just  enunciated  provokes  tho 
question.,  "  Why  does  Ho  blame,"  if  tho  hardening  is 
His  doing  and  "  none  may  resist  His  will  "  ?  Paul 
forgoes  the  obvious  retort,  that  God's  "  hardening  " 
is  a  judgment  on  hardness  of  heart  (cf.  2$,  etc.),  that 
Pharaoh  (and  Israel  now)  did  resist  God  (c/.  Ac.  751, 
etc.) ;  he  assails  the  spirit  of  contradiction  :  "  Nay, 
surely,  O  man,  who  art  thou  who  repliest  against 
God — tho  thing  formed  saying  to  its  fashioner,  Why 
didst  thou  make  me  so  ?  "  (see  Is.  409).  Such  ques 
tions  cast  on  God  the  responsibility  for  our  mis 
carriages  :  whoever  is  to  blame,  He  is  not. — The 
"  forming  "  of  20  is  the  shaping,  not  the  creation,  of  the 
instrument. — 21,  "  The  potter  has  a  right  over  the 
olay,  to  make  a  vessel  for  honourable  or  ignoble  use, 
from  any  part  of  the  lump  "  ho  choor.es.  He  has  his 
reasons,  but  those  reasons  are  for  himself.  "  What 
right,"  says  the  Jew,  "  has  God  to  cast  away  sons  of 
Abraham  Y  "  The  right,  answers  Paul,  of  the  potter, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal. — 22  recalls  17  :  "  Sup 


posing  God,  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  His 
punitive  wrath,  has  borne  long "  with  evil-doers, 
rendering  their  doom  in  the  end  more  terrible,  who  will 
gainsay  Him — in  Pharaoh's  case,  or  (to  read  between 
the  lines)  in  Israel's  ? — 23f.  "  And  "  supposing  Ho  did 
this  "  of  purpose  to  make  known  His  glorious  wealth  of 
mercy  ...  in  us,"  for  example,  "  whom  Ho  has  called 
from  amongst  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  ?  "  The  sugges 
tion  is  that  God's  punitive  judgments  have  mercy, 
somewhere,  somehow,  for  their  aim  (llsoff.).  Tho 
"vessels  of  anger"  were  chosen  suitably,  as  well  as 
sovereignly  :  God's  displeasure  found,  not  made,  them 
"  fitted  for  destruction."  The  antithetic  clause,  "  which 
He  prepared  beforehand  for  glory  "  (cf.  830,  Eph.  2io), 
associates  God  with  all  that  leads  to  the  happier 
choice,  without  denying  man's  co-operation  (cf.  Phil. 
2i2f.). — Throughout  Paul  asserts  the  challenged 
right  of  God  to  deal  judicially  with  Israel ;  he  is  not 
denying  man's  freedom  in  order  to  safeguard  God's 
sovereignty,  but  maintaining  God's  freedom  against 
Jewish  presumption.- — Tho  sayings  drawn  from  Hosea 
and  Isaiah  in  25-29  reveal  the  disregard  of  previous 
status  with  which  God  "  calls "  into  favour  "  tho 
once  rejected  "  and  selects  "  a  remnant  "  while  reject 
ing  the  mass.  Is.  102 2f.  and  lg  remind  Israel  how 
summary  God's  ancient  judgments  had  been — yet 
"  leaving  a  seed  "  to  revive  out  of  the  waste. 

IX.  30-X.  4.  Paul  has  discussed  the  Jewish  situation 
as  from  God's  side ;    he  proceeds  to  point  out,  from 
man's  side,  the  Cause  of   Israel's  Stumbling.    This 
ohs.  3-5  have  prepared  us  to  understand. 

30-32<7.  The  paradox  is  that  "  Gentiles,  who  were  out 
of  tho  way  of  righteousness,  have  obtained  it ;  while 
Israel,  intent  upon  a  law  of  righteousness,  missed  the 
mark,  because  it  rejected  the  way  of  faith  (which 
Gentiles  took),  preferring  that  of  works."  In  other 
words  (103),  Israel  wanted  "  to  set  up  its  own  righteous 
ness  "  (cf.  Phil.  36,9)  and  "  did  not  recognise  "  nor  "  sub 
mit  to  God's  righteousness." — 326,  33.  "  They  stumbled 
at  the  "  old  "  stumbling-block  "  marked  in  Is.  814 
and  28i6 — the  demand  for  "  trust  "  in  God  as  the 
basis  of  salvation. — X.  If.  So  Paul's  "  good-will  and 
prayers  "  (cf.  9x6),  and  Israel's  unquestioned  "  zeal 
for  God,"  are  unavailing.  Their  zeal  "  lacks  know 
ledge  " — though  the  Jew  prides  himself  on  this  (2i8f.)  ! 
— 3.  This  ignorance  is  bound  up  with  self-conceit  and 
insubordination  (cf.  24;  also  Jn.  819,55,  etc.). — On  "  tho 
righteousness  of  God,"  see  li?*,  822,26*. — 4.  The 
Jews  deem  the  Mosaic  system  eternal ;  they  fail  to  dis 
cern  "  tho  end  of  the  law  (cf.  2  Cor.  313-16,  Heb.  7i8f., 
etc.)  in  Christ,"  who,  revealing  God's  righteousness, 
imparts  "  righteousness  to  every  believer." — end : 
i.e.  terminus  and  goal;  see  Gal.  2ig,  824,  Mt.  617, 
Lk.  16 16. 

X.  5-15.  The  New  Way  of  Righteousness.— 5.  The 
legal  plan  was  "  Do,  and  thou  shalt  live  "  (Lev.  185). — 
6-10.  But  there  is  a  deeper  secret :    behind  the  deed 
the  heart,  voiced  by  the  mouth  ;   and  "  with  the  heart 
man  believes,  with  the  mouth  confesses  "  (10).    To  "  be 
lieve  unto  righteousness  "  is  to  believe  so  as  to  gain 
righteousness  (44!).     In  the  oracle  of  Dt.  30i2f.,  "  the 
righteousness  that  conies  of  faith  "  spoke  from  the 
inmost  of  man  (6,  8).     "  Tho   heaven  "  it  pointed  to 
is    that    "  from    which    Christ   came   down  "  ;     "  the 
abyss,"    tho   region   of   "  the   dead   whence   He   was 
brought  up  "  (7).     "  Tho  word  "  then  so  "  nigh  "  has 
become    "  tho   word   of   faith    which   we   proclaim," 
running  to  this  effect :    "If  thou  confessest  with  thy 
mouth  that  Jesus  is  Lord  (cf.  1  Cor.  86,  123,  etc.),  and 
believest  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  thou  wilt  be  saved  "  (8f. ).     The  mouth  -confession, 
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regularly  made  in  baptism,  declared  and  sealed  tho 
heart-faith  (63*).  His  resurrection  established 
Christ's  Lordship  (U,  Ac.  236,  etc.). — Paul  quotes  Dt. 
as  disclosing  heart-religion  beneath  tho  legal  economy, 
in  language  appropriate  to  Christian  faith. — 11-13. 
Once  more  it  appears,  as  the  prophets  teach  us,  that 
"  there  is  no  distinction  of  Jew  and  Greek  " — in  point 
of  salvation  as  of  transgression  (see  822,  etc.)  ;  "  that 
the  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all  (cf.  829!),  since  He  is 
rich  in  bounty  to  all  that  call  upon  Him  " — the  all 
is  borne  out  by  Joel's  oracle,  which  Peter  cited  at 
Pentecost  inviting  all  the  world  "  to  call  on  the  name 


Through  tho  apostolate  Christ  linked  the  nations  to 
Himself  (Ac.  18,  etc.).  How  welcome  the  bearers  of 
such  a  message  !  (15!). 

X.  16-21.  The  Rejectors  of  God's  Message.— 16-18. 
'  Hearing  the  glad  tidings  "  is  the  opportunity  of 
salvation :  "  can  it  be  that  they  did  not  hear  ? 
Nay,  surely,  the  sound  has  reached  every  laud." 
Not  hearing,  but  obedience  was  to  seek. — 19-21.  "  Or  " 
should  we  put  it  that  "  Israel  did  not  know  "  ? — the 
double  "  I  say  "  (i8f.)  marks  the  repetition  of  the  same 
question  in  another  form  :  "  to  know  "  is  "  to  hear  " 
understandingly  (sec  2  :  cf.  Mt.  13i4f.).  Israel  should 
have  known  (cf.  Lk.  24.(4,  Jn.  liof.,  etc.).  Yet  Law 
and  Prophets  both  foretold  that  despised,  senseless 
heathen  would  win  God's  favour,  to  Israel's  provoca 
tion  ;  "  Isaiah  daringly  speaks  of  "  God  as  "  found  by 
men  who  had  not  sought  Him,"  after  "  stretching  out 
His  hands  all  day  to  a  disobedient,  contradictious 
people  "  ;  cf.  Ac.  751,  1846!,  etc.  The  words  borrowed 
from  Is.  05,  like  those  drawn  from  Hosea  in  925!, 
referred  to  apostate  Israelites ;  in  principle,  they 
apply  equally  to  Gentiles. 

XL  1-12.  'The  Elect  Remnant. — Paul  comes  to  the 
third  part  of  his  proof  that  "  God's,  word  "  to  Israel 
"  has  not  fallen  through,''  despite  the  national  -re 
jection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1,  2<7.  That  "  God  has  not  cast  away  His  people  " 
(cf.  1  S.  1222,  Ps.  94 14,  etc.),  the  "  Israelite  "  Paul  is 
a  living  proof — God's  people,  that  is,  "  whom  He 
foreknew"  (cf.  829',  1  P.  lz).  -26-4.  One  re 
members  how  "  Elijah "  mourned  ovfer  "  prophets 
slain  and  altars  overthrown  "  and  cried,  '"'  I  alone  am 
left,"  though  "  7000  "  Israelites  "  bent  no  knee  to 
Baal  !  "• — 5f.  "  Even  so  to-day  there  is  a  remnant  " 
in  whom  Israel  lives  on  (cf.  029,  etc.) — those  chosen  in 
God's  "  grace,  on  no  ground  of  works  "  and  merit. 
"  Grace  is  grace  no  longer  "  when  "  works  "  make  their 
claim  (cf.  4^L). — 7.  Thus  finally  the  matter  stands: 
"  Israel  has  missed  the  righteousness  it  sought  "  (93if., 
102f.)  ;  only  "  the  election  obtained  it,  and  the  rest 
were  hardened." — This  "  hardening  "  is  not  that  of 
9i» — imperviousness  to  fear  of  judgment ;  but  that  of 
2  Cor.  814,  Eph.  4i8,  Mk.  822-30,  the  imperviousness 
to  conviction  described  in  the  OT  sayings  quoted  m 
8-10.  "  The  spirit  of  deep  slumber,  eyes  unseeing 
and  ears  unhearing,"  mark  a  people  sunk  in  spiritual 
lethargy  :  this  condition  "  God  gave  them  "  (cf.  118,24, 
etc.) — a  penal  consequence  of  habitual  sin  ;  and  it  is 
"  chronic  "  (cf.  2  Cor.  815,  1  Th.  215,  Ac.  751!.,  Mt.  23 
31-36). — The  imprecation  cited  from  Ps.  69  (cf.  Jn.  19 
a8f.,  Ac.  120,  quoting  the  same  context)  implies 
treachery,  as  weM  as  stupidity,  in  anti-Christian  Jews. — 
llf.  Sad  as  it  is,  Israel's  error  is  "  a  stumble,"  not  a  final 
"  fall,"  "  a  trespass  "  overruled  for  "  salvation  to  the 
Gentiles,"  whose  gain  will  in  turn  "stir  Israel's 
jealousy  "  (<f.  ICig).  "  Now  if  their  trespass  is  a 


world-enrichment,   how   much   more   their   replenish 
ment  ! "     The    calamity    which    distresses    lovers    of 
Israel,  God  turns  into  blessing  for  mankind  ;    and  in 
the  world's  blessedness  Israel  is  bound  to  participate. 
XI.  13-24.  The  Ingrafting  of  the  Gentile?.— Prom  9i 
onwards,  Paul  has  written   as  a  Jew  to  Jews  ;    here 
he  turns  to  the  other  half  of  the  Church  (see  Introd.  §  3). 
13.  "  But  to  you  Gentiles  I  say."     Paul's  labour  in  their 
evangelisation  has  an  ulterior  object ;    he  would  fain 
"  somehow  stir  to  jealousy  his  own  flesh  and  blood," 
etc.   (cf.   10i9 ;    also   1   Cor.   920-22).     "  I  glorify  my 
ministry."  make  it  renowned  (cf.  1515-21,  1   Cor.  15 
10,  etc.). — 15  states    more  definitely  the   expectation 
raised  in  12  :    "  if  their  casting  away  meant  a  world 
wide  reconciliation  "  to  God  (see  2  Cor.  5ig),  "  what 
will  their  reception  be  but  life  from  the  dead  !  "  cf.  the 
climax  of  5io. — "Reception  "  (as  in   14i,3,  157,  etc.). 
is  the  taking  to  one's  home  and  heart. — "  Life  from 
the  dead  "  means    nothing    short    of    the  final  resur 
rection  :   Paul  asks  (he  does  not  assert)  whether  Israel's 
salvation,  completing  the  salvation  of  the  world,  will 
not  conclude  the  mission  of  the  Gospel  and  usher  in 
the    Lord's    return,    which    ends    the    reign    of   death 
(52i  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  1623-26,  1  Th.  413-17)  ;  the  spiritual 
resurrection  is  presupposed  in  "  reconciliation  "  (cf.  64- 
u).     Sayings  of  Jesus  like  Mt.  2839  prompted  Paul's 
hope. — 16.  The  "  holy  "  beginning  of  Israel's  history 
(4.  94f.)  prognosticates  the  ending  :  "  the  "  completed 
"  kneading  "    will    match    "  the    first-fruit  "    of    the 
dough  (the  handful  taken  for  the  ritual  offering,  Nu.  15 
17-21);     "the   branches"    belong   to    "the   root-" — 
17f.  The  metaphor    just  used  suggests  a  warning  to 
Gentile  Christians,  some  of  whom  were  repeating  the 
Jewish  mistake  in  imagining  themselves  God's  favour 
ites.     "  Certain  of  the  "  native  "  branches  have  been 
broken  out  "  of  tho  old  tree  ;  "  and  thou,  a  wild-olive 
slip,  wast  grafted  in,"  etc.' — "  You  boast  over  "  this  ? 
remember,  "  The  root  carries  you,  not  you  the  root  !  " 
You  owe  everything  to  the  primitive  people  of  God. — 
19f.  "  Faith  secures  you  a  standing  "  in  the  good  tree  ; 
"  unbelief  caused  their  breaking  off :    they  were  not 
broken  off  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  you  in  !     Be 
humble,  and  fearful  "  of  a  like  fate. — 21.  "  God  will 
not   spare   you   either,"   if  you   relapse. — 22-24.  The 
Gentiles  who   now  experience   "  His  kindness,"   may 
forfeit   it ;    the   Jews,  now  tasting   "  God's  severity, 
unless    they   persist  in    unbelief,  will  be  re-engrafted. 
God  is  able  "  to  do  this  ;  and  their  restoration  is  "  more 
natural  "    than    your    implantation.     The    "  nature  " 
intended  is  the  common  strain  of  tree  and  branches  ; 
cf.  16. — Paul  was  no  expert  in  arboriculture;  he  states 
the  moral  probabilities  of  the  case  under  the  figure 
adopted,  without   too  great  concern  about  botanical 
accuracy.     [See  Ramsay,  Pauline  and   Other  Studies, 
pp.  219-250 ;   also  Doissmann,  St.  Paul,  ch.  ii.,  where 
it  is  shown  that  the  world  of  the  apostle  was  that  of 
the  olive  tree. — A.  S.  P.  and  A.  J.  G-] 

XI.  25-36.  The  Mystery  of  Israel's  Future.— 25,  26a. 
It  may  save  Gentile  believers  from  a  dangerous  "  self- 
conceit  "  (cf.  12i6)  to  learn  "  the  secret  that  the 
hardening "  (see  7)  which  "  has  partially  befallen 
Israel  "  (the  remnant  is  exempt ;  5,  7),  will  last  only 
"  until  the  full  complement  of  the  nations  enters  " 
into  God's  kingdom  ;  "  then  all  Israel  will  be  saved." 
A  mystery  is  a  secret  truth  concerning  God's  kingdom 
made  known  by  express  revelation  ;  cf.  1625,  Eph.  IQ*, 
33ff.,  Mt.  13u,  etc.—  2Kb,  27.  The  event  is  described 
in  words  blended  from  two  passages  of  Isaiah,  signify 
ing  chiefly  two  things  :  Israel's  Saviour  comes  of  Israel 
W-  9s) ;  and  His  salvation  lies  in  the  removal  of 
Israel's  sin  (cf.  tyf.,  Mt,  I2i,  Heb.  10i5-i8).— 28f.  The 
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mass  of  the  Jews  are,  in  God's  eyes,  at  once  "  enemies  " 
and  "  beloved  "  :  enemies,  since  they  oppose  the  giving 
of  "the  gospel"  to  Gentiles  (1  Th.  214-16,  etc.); 
'joloved  "  for  their  fathers'  sake,"  in  whom  God 
"  chose "  the  nation.  That  election  stands  good  ; 
acting  in  sure  foresight  (c/1  829*),  "  God  never  regrets 
His  grace-gifts,"  etc.—  30-32  marks  out  the  lino  of 
vindication.  "  You  "  and  "  they  "  have  both  "  proved 
disobedient  to  God  "  (for  the  former,  see  120-23  ;  for 
the  latter,  lOai,  etc.).  Ho  has  used  each  set  of  rebels 
to  overcome  the  others  :  "  just  as  you  were  aforetime 
disobedient,  and  now  by  reason  of  their  disobedience 
have  become  objects  of  mercy  "  (cf.  12,15),  "  so  ihoy 
nov/  have  fallen  into  disobedience  by  reason  of  the 
mercy  shown  to  you,  that  finally  mercy  may  be  shown 
to  them  too."  Universal  disobedience  ends  in  uni 
versal  mercy  !  "  Shut  up  unto  disobedience  "  (cf. 
Gal.  822)  means  the  precluding  of  every  other  issue  ; 
"  all  "  (not  "  every  man  ")  signifies  Jews  and  Gentiles 
as  a  whole  :  Paul  is  dealing  with  broad  historical 
issues. — The  difficulty  of  124,  020,  9i8  recurs,  viz. 
that  God  should  take  measures  to  aggravate  sin.  But 
downright,  unmistakable  disobedience  clears  the 
moral  atmosphere  ;  brought  to  a  crisis,  the  fever  is 
curable. — 33.  The  apostle's  sorrow  (9i)  is  turned  to 
rapture  as  he  contemplates  the  unfolding  of  God's 
world-plan :  "0  the  depth  of  the  riches  and  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God!"  (my.).  His 
wealth  is  the  infinitude  of  His  resources  -.  His  wisdom 
lies  in  the  skill  of  His  methods  ;  His  knowledge,  in  the 
mastery  of  all  the  facts  and  conditions  !  The-  beholder 
is  lost  in  these  depths  and  mazes  !  (cf.  838!).  The 
sayings  of  34f .  (drawn  from  Inaiah,  Job,  and  Jeremiah) 
impressively  reflect  upon  the  mystery  of  God's  dealings 
with  human  life,  in  which  He  needs  no  creaturcly  counsel 
or  aid.- — 36.  Alike  transcendent  and  immanent,  God  is 
"  the  source  "  (see  1  Cor.  86),  "  the  operative  Agent" 
(1  Cor.  126),  "  the  final  issue  "  of  the  being  of  mankind. 

XII.  If.  Practical  Holiness. — On  his  doctrine  Paul 
grounds  a  moral  homily. — 1.  "  Therefore  "  covers  the 
entire  previous  teaching.  "  The  compassions  of  God  " 
link  this  paragraph  to  the  last :  the  tenderness  of  the 
Divine  mercy  prompts  to  consecration.  "  Present 
your  bodies  "  recalls  612!*  ;  the  demand  for  physical 
consecration  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  bodily  sin 
(cf.  60,19,  etc.).  The  body  is  made  "  a  living  sacrifice  " 
in  the  activities  of  daily  duty.  "  Rational  service  " 
(worship) — contrasted  with  the  outward  and  mechani 
cal  (cf.  IQ,  Phil.  83) — implies  intelligent  practical 
devotion,  the  religion  which  makes  work  worship. — 
2.  The  "  sacrifice  "  is  defined  by  its  opposite  :  "  No 
longer  comply  with  the  fashions  of  this  age  (cf.  Ii8- 
32,  etc.)  ;  but  lot  there  bo  a  transformation  in  you, 
effected  by  the  renovation  of  your  mind."-  -"  Fashion  " 
is  guise  or  habit  of  life  ;  "  form,"  the  intrinsic  mode 
of  being  (cf.  Phil.  2ef.*). — "  The  mind  "  to  be  renewed 
is  the  reason  (as  in  128,  725) — mind  in  its  essential 
powers.  Such  renovation  qualifies  one  "  to  discrimi 
nate  what  God  wills  "  (cf.  Eph.  017)  :  His  will  is 
identified  with  "  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  " 
(mg.),  with  that  which  approves  itself  to  a  true  con 
science  ;  cf.  Phil.  4s,  etc. 

On  the  above  basis,  first  social  (3-21),  then  civil 
(13i-7)  duties  are  enjoined,  all  being  summed  up  under 
the  law  of  love  (138-io)  and  enforced  by  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  (1811-14). 

XII.  3-21.  In  the  Christian  Temper,  modesty  is  the 
first  desideratum.  —3.  "  I  tell  everyone  that  is  among 
you  not  to  be  high-minded  above  a  right  mind,  but 
to  be  of  a  mind  to  be  sober-minded  "  (Sp.).  This  is 
the  "  mind  "  as  temper,  disposition  (so  in  8s-7)»  not 


as  intellect  (2).  A  modest  temper  comes  from  appreci 
ating  other  men's  gifts.  "  Measure  of  faith,"  as  the 
fjoquel  shows,  means  faith  in  the  variety  of  its  appor 
tioned  manifestations.— 4f.  For  Christians  form  "  in 
Christ  a  single  body  with  many  members,  of  widely 
diverse  functions  "  "(pp.  646,812);  1  Cor.  1212-31* 
expounds  this  passage. — 6a.  These  functions  are  so 
many  "grace-gifts"  (charisms,  iho  word  of  In,  615, 
etc.,  cf.  Charismata  in  ERE),  "  differing  according 
to  the  grace  that  was  given  us " — including  the 
writer  (3). — Qb-S.  The  chief  charisma  (cf.  1  Cor.  12 
4-11)  are  prophecy,  ministry,  etc. — an  unsystematic 
enumeration,  indicating  no  formal  organisation.  "  The 
proportion  of  faith  "  in  "  prophesying  "  relates  not  to 
symmetry  of  doctrine,  but  to  heart-faith  as  regulating 
utterance  (cf.  10 10) — conviction  controlling  inspira 
tion.  "  Ministry,"  which  in  contrast  with  "  prophecy," 
etc.,  signifies  service  in  deed  (cf.  184,  2  Cor.  84,  Ac.  12 
25),  and  "teaching,  exhortation,"  demand  concentration 
on  the  business  in  hand.  "  The  distributor,"  the  man 
with  a  surplus  for  the  needy  (cf.  Eph.  428,  1  Tim.  617), 
must  think  only  of  the  recipient's  benefit  (contrast 
Mt.  62).  "  Ho  who  takes  the  load  "  ("  that  ruleth  ") 
imports  here  leadership  in  beneficence  (cf.  Tit.  3s, 
14).  "  Cheerfulness  "  in  "  the  dispenser  of  mercy  " 
doubles  the  kindness  (cf.  2  Cor.  97). — 9.  The  last-named 
offices  spring  from  "  love,"  which  is  to  bo  "  without 
simulation "  (cf.  2  Cor.  66),  as  cherished  by  men 
"  loathing  evil,"  etc. — 10-12.  Love's  fine  flower  is 
"  love  to  (Christian)  brethren,"  marked  by  "  tender 
(family)  affection  "  and  the  wish  of  each  to  see  "  the 
other  honoured  rather  than  himself  "  ;  cf.  Phil.  23, 
Mt.  2025-28. — "  In  your  diligence  "  (as  in  8)  "  not 
faltering  "• — bo  rather  "  boiling  in  spirit,  since  you 
serve  the  Lord  "  (cf.  Co}.  822-24).  "  In  your  hope 
rejoicing,  in  your  affliction  enduring  " — an  echo  of 
63-5  ;  "  in  prayer  stedfastly  persevering  "  (cf.  Col.  42, 
Eph.  618,  Ac.  114) — the  soul's  resort  in  trouble. — 
13  resumes  the  topic  of  8  :  "  imparting  to  the  needs 
of  the  saints  (cf.  1025),  making  an  occupation  of  hospi 
tality  "  (cf.  Hob.  132,  1  P.  4g~  3  Jn.  5) — a  grace  much 
in  requisition  at  Rome. — 14 :  almost  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  (Lk.  627f.) ;  the  "  sympathy  "  of  15  requires  a 
selflessness  sometimes  wanting  in  the  consciously 
forgiving. — 16.  "  Harmonious  in  your  relations  to 
ward  one  another  "  (ICC) — the  Greek  phrase  of  15s, 
Phil.  22,  4a.  Harmony  of  mind  precludes  "  minding 
high  things"  (cf.  3,10,  llai) ;  pride  and  ambition  destroy 
fraternity,  which  "  consents  with  (mg.  ;  same  verb  in 
Gal.  213,  2  P.  817)  the  lowly,"  i.e.  falls  in  with  their 
wavs. — The  above  faults  centre  in  "  self-conceit," 
censured  onco  more  (cf.  3),  in  words  drawn  from  Pr.  87. 
— 17-21.  A  group  of  rules  bearing  on  Retaliation, 
provoked  in  Christians  by  frequent  wrongs  ;  cf.  14, 
1  Th.  5i5,  etc.  "  Taking  forethought  for  what  is 
honourable "  cornea  from  Pr.  84  (LXX),  advising 
prudent  avoidance  of  offence,  in  accordance  with  the 
next  injunction  :  "  If  possible,  so  far  as  lies  in  you, 
keeping  peace  with  all "  ;  give  no  cause  of  quarrel  on 
your  side. — •"  Yield  place  to  the  anger  "  of  God  ;  if 
"  avenging  "  must  be,  leave  it  to  Him,  for  Scripture 
declares  this  "  His  prerogative."  Follow  the  advice 
of  Pr.  252  if.  and  "  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  enemy," 
by  kindling  in  him  shame  and  self-reproach.  In  short, 
"  conquer  evil  by  good  "  (21). 

XIII.  1-7.  Order  and  Loyalty.— -On  the  turbulence 
of  Roman  Jews,  see  Introd.  §  3. — if.  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subordinate  to  superior  authorities,"  a  general 
maxim,  with  two  reasons  given  :  that  "  authority  is 
of  Divine  institution"  (cf.  Jn.  19n,  Ps.  826,  etc.), 
and  that  "  the  existing  authorities  "  (of  the  Empire) 
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"  are  ordained  by  God,  so  tliat  he  who  is  insubordinate 
resists  the  ordinance  of  Clod  and  resistors  will  incur 
judgment/'  There  in  a  play  on  the  idea  of  order.— -In 
later  and  worse  times  Pan!  maintained  the  same  attitude 
toward  civil  government;  see  1  Tim.  2 iff.,  Tit  3i 
also  1  P.  213-17  (,/.  pp.  77-lf.),— Si.  "  The  state-rulers  "' 
are  "  ministers  of  God's  avenging  anger  "  (cf.  I2ig,  Ii8). 
— 5.  The  Christian,  "moreover,  is  subject  .  .  .  for 
conscience'  sake."— 6f.  "  On  the  same  account  taxes, 
direct  or  indirect,  must  be  paid"  (<•/.  Mt.  22ai),  and 
along  with  them  "  fear  and  honour  wherever  due." 
The  state-servants  "  are  sacred-ministers  (same  word 
as  in  1 016,27)  of  God  "  for  the  maintenance  of  civil 
society.  Paul's  urgency  points  to  symploms  of 
Anarchism,  as  well  as  Antinomianism  (cf.  Gi) 

XIII.  8-10.  The  All-comprising  Law.— 8.  Taxes  are 
debts,  and  the  Christian  must  "  owe  noihinn-  to  any 
body  "—except  the  infinite  "  debt  of  love  !  "  "  Whoso 
loves  his  neighbour,  has  fulfilled  law  "  (mg.),  meeting 
the  supreme  and  comprehensive  obligation  ;  see  Mt.  22 
39*-— 9f.  proves  this  in  detail  :  "  every  command  is 
summed  up  in  "  the  well-knov.-n  lav  of  Jesus.  "  Love 
is  law's  fulfilment  "  :  the  stress  lies  on  fa/jilment  ; 
nothing  is  so  dutiful  as  love. 

XIII.  11-14.  Watching  for  the  Day.— 11, 12a.  "And 

this  (do)  "—the  punctual  payment  of  love's  debts- -as 
men  "  aware  of  the  crisis.  ...  It  is  the  hour  of  waking  : 
the  night  lias  far  advanced,''  etc.  P.etween  these 
sentences  intervenes  n?>  :  "now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  wo  believed."  The  older  Roman 
Christians  (see  e.g.  1(5;),  like  Paul,  had  Jong  watched 
for  Christ's  great  day  (1  Cor.  Is,  1  Th.  62,  etc.). 
"  Salvation  "  (cf.  aio),  beginning  with  justification, 
extends  to  the  redemption  of  the  body  (see  32\,  8>3  • 
c/.  Eph.  17,14,  etc.).— 126-14  sounds  the  reveille! 
'  The  works  of  darkness  "  are  the  night-raiment  to 
be  exchanged  for  "  the  w<  apons  of  light  "  (cf.  Eph.  f>s- 
ii)— -the  armour  for  the  day's  battle  (see  1  Th.  5s, 
Eph.  6i3ff.)  The  thought  of  a  final  struggle  attending 
the  Messiah's  advent  pervaded  contemporary  Apoca 
lyptic  :  see  Dan.  11,  Em, eh  90 16,  etc.  ;  c.f.  2  Th.  25-12, 
Rev.  1613-16.  The  warrior  must  have  no  part  in  the 
foulness  and  quarrelsomeness  of  night-revellers  (13; 
cf.  Rev.  19i4).  "  Putting  on  "  his  Captain's  character 
(cf.  829,  Gal.  827),  ho  "forgoes  all  planning  for 
sensual  gratification." 

XIV.  1-12.  A  Lesson  in  Toleration.— A  special  homily 
for  Rome  (14-16i3;  follows  the  comprehensive  exhor 
tation  of  chs.  12f.  ,Some  ascetic  circle  in  the  Roman 
Church  (p.  650),  led  perhaps  by  Jews  of  Essenio  tenets 
(see  Lightfoot's  Colossians,  on  the  Essenes),  practised 
vegetarianism  ;  others  made  much  of  sacred  days. 
On  such  matters  Christians  should  not  judge  or  quarrel 
with  each  other. 

1-4.  "  The  man  who  eats  herbs  only,"  has  a  feeble 
apprehension  of  the  Gospel,  imagining  his  salvation 
affected  by  his  diet ;  see  17  ;  cf.  Mk.  714-23  Still  he 
hns  faith  and  "  must  be  received  "  as  a  brother,  "  for 
God  has  received  him  ;  but  not  received  so  as  to  raise 
questions  of  doubtful  debate."  The  atmosphere  of 
controversy  is  injurious  to  the  Christian  society.  The 
man  free  from  scruples  "  despises  "  the  stickler,  who 
retorts  by  "judging"  the  libertarian.  Both  are 
"servants  of"  God's  "household,"  who  "stand  or 
fall  to  their  own  Master- — yes,  and  will  stand,"  though 
they  try  to  pull  each  other  down,  for  "  mighty  is 
the  Lord,  the  upholder.''— ^5.  So  in  regard  to  sabbath 
and  festa  observance :  conscientious  conviction  is 
the  essential  thing  (p.  647).— 6.  "He  who  minds 
the  day  "  (cf.  85-7,  12i6,  for  the  verb),  "  minds  it  " 
with  a  view  "  to  "  serve  "  the  Lord  "  ;  "  and  he  who 


eats  flesh,  eats  it  to  the  l^ord,  for  ho  gives  God  thanks  " 
(cf.  1  Tim.  44f.),  while  the  vegetarian  does  the  same 
over  his  spare  diet— they  are  agreed  in  the  vital  point 
(T°^9°.r'  103of.)—  7-11  lifts  the  reader  into  the  realm 
Christ's  lordship,  won  by  His  death  and  resurrec 
tion,  '  which  covers  "  life  and  death  alike  "  ;    jn  both 
estates,  the  fact  that  "  we  are  the  Lord's  "  determines 
rerything.     Now,  "  to  judge  "  or  "  to  despise  your 
brother,'  with  whom  you  "must  stand  side  by  side 
God's  tribunal  "—a  certainty  expressed  in  solemn 
words    of    Scripture    (n)— is    an    encroachment    on 
hnsts  sovereignty.     Paul  puts  the  "dead"   before 
'  living  "  (9),  the  former  being  nearer  to  Christ 
Cor.  5s,  Phil.  123,  1  Th.  4i4-i6).— 12.  Instead 
oi  meddling  with  other  men's  responsibilities,  let  each 
see  to  himself  in  view  of  the  final  account, 

XIV.  13-23.  Considerateness  instead  of  Censorious- 
ness. — 13.  "  Let  us  stop  judging  one  another  (cf.  Mt.  7 
1-5)  ;    but  come  rather  to  this  judgment,  not  to  lay 
a  stumbling-block  in  a  brother's  way,"  etc.— 14.  For 
himsolf,  Paul  stands  firmly  on  the  side  of  liberty  :    "  I 
know,  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus  "—as  one 
obedient  to  Christ's  authority  and  convinced  by  His 
teaching   (see   Mk.    7i4-23  ;     cf.   Ac.    109-i6)— "  that 
religious  distinctions  in  food  have  no  intrinsic  ground." 
:15f.  enforces  the  appeal  of  13  :  the  selfish  indulgence 
t  the  man  without  food-scruples  may  not  only  "  pain  " 
his  stricter  "  brother,"  by  overbearing  his  conscience 
(see  23)  it  may  "  destroy  him  for  whom  Christ  died  " 
and  thus  "  destroy  the  work  of  God  "  (20).     The  Cross 
tests  everything  in  Christianity  (cf.  1  Cor.  8iof  )  —The 
liberty  you  claim  is  good  (see  1  Cor.  89,  lO-g) :    be  it 
so  ;       then  lot  not  your  good  bo  blasphemed  "  (cf.  224, 
3s) — bringing   the  reproach  on  religion  occasioned  bv 
self-enjoyment  to  the  damage  of  others  (cf.  1  Cor.  10 
23-30).— 17.  The  fundamental  motive  for  abstinence 
lies  in  the  nature  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  whoso 
citizenship    consists    in    "  righteousness,    etc.,    not    in 
eating  and  drinking  !  "      Righteousness  has    been  ex 
pounded  in  chs.  1-6  ;   Christian  -peace  and  joy  were  sot 
forth  in  5i-i i,  828-39.     "  Peace  "  looks  man-ward  here 
(T9) ;  "  joy  "  contrast:;  with  the  "  grief  "  deprecated  in 
!8  concludes  the  case  for  avoiding  offence  toward 
the  weak  :   "  For  he  that  in  this  "  self-restraint  "  serves 
Christ  (cf.  Gal.  62,  Jn.    15i2,  etc.)  is  well-pleasing  to 
God,  and  approved  in  the  eyes  of  men  "  ;  see  1  Cor.  10 
32ff.  for  the  latter  consideration,  indicated  negatively 
m   16.— 19  (mg.).   "Accordingly  then  "—for  all  these 
reasons—"  we  pursue  the  things  of  peace,"  etc. ;    cf. 
Cor.    1023-26. — 20f.    reiterates    the    main    appeal: 
Don't  ^ for  the  sake  of  food  bo  destroying  the  work 
of  God,"   wrought  in  saving  individuals  (15)  and  in 
building  the  Church  (1  Cor.  39-17).     "All  things  are 
pure,"  etc.  :    the  ethical  taint  lies  not  in  the  tabooed 
food,  but  m  the  mind  of  the  partaker ;    any  food  is 
bad  to  the  man  who  eats  with  a  hurt  conscience." 
"  Eating  flesh  "   and   "  drinking  wine  "  were  classed 
together  by  the  rigorists  of  the  time.     These  considera 
tions   apply  to   "  anything  over  which   one's  brother 
stumbles."— 22f.  Finally,  Paul  challenges  the  libertarian 
and  the  ascetic  in  turn  :    "  You  have  faith  "—faith 
permitting  you  to  eat  whatever  suits  you  (2)—"  keep  it 
as  your  own  in  the  sight  of  God,"  without  thrustin"  it 
injuriously  upon  others  (cf.  1  Cor.  J.428) ;  "  ho  is  blessed  ' 
who  has  no  misgivings  about  the  liberty  he  takes,  nor 
the  charity  with  which  he  exercises  it.     "  But  the  man 
of  divided  (wavering)  judgment  "  (cf.  Jas.  le),  "  if  ho 
eats,   is   condemned,   because  ho  does  it  not  out  of 
faith  " — not  assured  of  his  right  to  do  so.     As  "  faith 
is  reckoned  for  righteousness  "  (44),  so  "  whatever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin  "  (236). 
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^  XV.  1-6.  Harmony  through  Self-renouncement. — If. 

"  Strength  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  bearing  others' 
weaknesses,  not  of  pleasing  oneself"  (rf.  1  Cor.  1033). 
"  The  strong  "  are  men  of  robust  faith,  in  contrast 
with  "  the  weak  "  of  14i.  The  Christian  is  to  "  ploaso 
his  iieighbour  "  not  by  humouring  his  failings,  but  by 
"  aiming  at  his  good,  with  a  view  to  building  him  up  " 
in  faith  and  character  (cf.  14i9). — 3.  So  "  the  Christ  " 
bore  Himself,  according  to  Ps.  69  (quoted  above  in  llg  ; 
cf.  Mt  2727ff.,  etc.).  The  Psalmist  in  suffering  reproach 
for  God  imaged  our  Lord's  self-negation.- — 4  reflects, 
in  view  of  the  above  reference,  on  the  value  of  Scripture, 
which  trains  us  to  "  patienco  "  and  "  hope."  Like  the 
story  of  Abraham's  faith  (4-3),  that  of  the  Psalmist's 
grief  "  was  written  for  our  instruction." — 5f.  "  May 
the  God  who  thus  gives  endurance  and  encouragement, 
grant  to  you  a  harmonious  mind  (an  echo  of  12 16) 
according  with  that  of  Christ  Jesus  "  (cf.  3,  Phil.  22-5). 
Your  harmony  will  yield  "  a  concert  of  praise  to  God, 
uttered  as  if  with  one  mouth." 

XV.  7-13,  The  Gentiles  Heirs  of  Israel's  Hope.— The 
differences  discussed  ran  up  into  the  great  cleavage 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  on  which  Paul  has  a  final 
word  to  say. 

7.  •' Wherefore" — in  order  to  glorify  God  together 
— •"  receive  one  another,  as  the  Christ  ha.s  received 
you  (rf.  14i,3  ;  also  Lk.  152,  Jn.  637)  unto  the  glory 
of  God  '• — a  glory  to  be  realised  in  the  united  wor 
ship  of  mankind  *(3-i  2 ).— 8f.  With  this  aim  "Christ 
has  become,"  in  the  first  place,  "  minister  of  circum 
cision  "• — not  "  minister  to  the  Circumcision  "  (omit 
"  the  "),  but  Servant  of  the  covenant  bearing  this  seal 
(4 1 1  ;  cf.  Gal.  ^f.) :  the  parallel  is  Mt.  617,  rather 
than  1024.  "  The  truth  of  God,"  which  Christ  thus 
asserted,  lay  in  "  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers  " 
concerning  mankind  (4n-i8,  Ac.  324!),  expressing  the 
grand  purpose  "that  the  nations  should  glorify"  God 
for  mercy  "  shown  to  them. — That  the  Israelite  fathers 
cherished  this  large  anticipation,  is  proved  by  the 
chain  of  citations  drawn  from  Scripture  in  96-12. 
The  catena  of  3io-i8  attested  the  universality  of  sin  ; 
this,  the  universality  of  redemption. — 13.  The  closing 
citation  gives  the  key-note  to  the  Benediction  ;  "  Now 
the  God  of  the  (i.e.  Israel's)  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy 
and  peace  in  believing  (cf.  14i7,  15if.,  etc.),  bv  the 
Holy  Spirit's  power."  Such  faith  will  "make  you'over- 
fiow  with  hope  " — for  yourselves  (02-5),  for  the  race 
(1130-32),  for  the  universe  (818-25). 

XV.  14-21.  The  Present  Juncture  In  Paul's  Ministry. 
— Paul  resumes  the  thread  dropped  at  115. — 14-16.  He 
does  not  think  the  Roman  Christians  in  need  of  correc 
tion  ;  ho  "  has  written,  however,"  and  "  in  part  "  of 
the  epistle  (in  612-21,  and  much  of  12,  14)  "  somewhat 
boldly,  by  way  of  further  reminder  "  of  familiar  truths 
(cf.  617) — a  liberty  warranted  by  "  the  special  grace  " 
ha  had  received  (cf.  la-6,  12s).  That  grace  had  consti 
tuted  him  "  a  sacred-minister  (cf.  136)  of  Christ  Jesus 
for  the  nations,  sacrificially  ministering  the  gospel  of 
God,  to  the  end  that  the  offering  up  of  the  nations,"  etc. 
(cf.  Is.  6619!.).  By  anticipation  Paul  presents,  like  a 
priest  at  the  altar,  the  sanctified  nations  to  God  ;  all 
his  labours  tend  toward  this  world-offering. — 17-19. 
The  earnest  of  the  consummation  is  already  realised  ; 
so  that  the  apontlo  "  has  his  glorying  therein  " — a  boast 
not  overstepping  the  limits  nor  exaggerating  the  suc 
cesses  of  his  ministry  (cf.  2  Cor.  "10 13-16,  12nf.). 
— "  In  a  circle  "  (EV,  "  round  about  ") :  Paul's  labours 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  march  defined 
(cf.  Mk.  834,  66).  In  Jerusalem  Paul  had  preached 
long  ago  (see  Ac.  926-29)  ',  to  Illyria  ho  had  probably 
made  an  excursion  during  his  recent  sojourn  in  Mace"- 
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donia. — 20f.  Over  this  immense  area  Paul  "  has  ful 
filled  "  the  Lord's  command — as  stated,  e.g.,  in  Lk.  24 
24-27 — his  "  ambition  being  to  tell  the  good  news  where 
Christ  has  not  been  named ;  he  would  not  build  on  a 
foundation  laid  by  another,"  but  had  pressed  evor 
forward  into  unevangelised  lands,  making  good  the 
prophecy  of  Is.  52i5,  which  depicted  the  "astonish 
ment  "  of  "  nations  "  at  the  tidings  brought  con 
cerning  Jehovah's  Servant. 

XV.  22-29.  The  Prospect  of  Coming  to  Rome.— 
22-24.  This  long  task  "  repeatedly  detained "  the 
writer ;  "but  now  "  that  ho  has  evangelised  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  ho  may  realise  "  the  yearning  " 
toward  Home  he  had  cherished  "  for  a  good  many 
years  "-  --"  as,  "  he  adds,  "  I  may  bo  taking  my  way  to 
Spain."  Being  a  pioneer  missionary,  Paul  cannot 
make  Rome,  v/here  Christ  has  long  been  named,  his 
objective  :  "  I  liopo  to  visit  you  as  I  travel  through,  and 
by  you  to  be  sent  forward,"  etc.  Calling  by  the  way, 
he  will  not  see  all  ho  desires  of  hi,-;  Roman  friends  ;  the 
taste  of  their  company  will  help  him  forward  (cf.  ln- 
13).  Events  turned  out  far  otherwise  (seo  Ac.  25-28, 
Eph.  620,  Col.  4n,  Phil.  Ii5ff.).  [Whether  he  ever  saw 
Spain  is  uncertain  (p.  772).— A-  J.  G.].— 25-28.  A  second 
But  now  introduces  the  voyage  Paul  "  is  on  the  point  of 
making."  "  The  poverty  of  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  ' 
has  touched  the  Christians  of  "  Macedonia  and  Achaia  " 
(cf.  1  Cor.  16i-4,  2  Cor.  89,  Ac.  24i7),  who  have  mado 
their  contribution  "  in  goodwill,  owing  communion 
in  the  things  of  the  flesh  "  (cf.  1  Cor.  9n,  Gal.  66)  to 
Israel,  "  in  whoso  spiritual  things  they  have  partici 
pated  "  (10-12  ;  cf.  Ili7f.,  Jn.  422,  etc.').  This  help  is 
a  "  sacred-ministry  "  (liturgy  :  same  word  in  16  and 
136 ;  also  in  Phil.  225,30),  and  a  welcome  "  fruit  "  of 
Gentile  faith  (cf.  Phil.  4i7f.).—"  Accomplish "  (or 
"consummate";  cf.  2  Cor.  7i,  Hob.  96,  etc.)  and 
"  seal  "  (4n,  2  Cor.  l^if.)  are  terms  implying  a  religious 
dedication. — This  done,  Paul  "  will  set  off  "  (286  : 
"  go  on,"  RV,  is  inexact),  leaving  his  old  beat,  "  by  way 
of  Rome,  for  Spain."— 29.  "  But  I  know  that  Christ's 
full  benediction  will  attend  my  coming." — "  Of  the 
gospel  "  (AV)  is  an  ancient  gloss. 

XV.  30-33.  The  Danger  Threatening  at  Jerusalem. 
—Whether  or   not    Paul    had  already  heard   of    the 
plot  referred  to  in  Ac.   203,  he  foresaw  peril  to  his 
life  "  from  the  disobedient  (cf.  23,  llsof.)  in  Judam  "— 
forebodings  sadly  verified  (seo  Ac.  20). 

303!.  He  therefore  "  implores  the  intense  prayers  of 
his  brothers,  as  men  loyal  to  Christ  and  having  His 
loving  Spirit  "  (cf.  Phil.  2i,  Gal.  622).  They  must  pray 
for  his  safety,  and  that  his  "  service  may  bo  favourably 
received  "  at  Jerusalem. — 32.  After  that,  he  will  "  joy 
fully,  if  God  so  will,  find  refreshment  in  their  society." 
The  latter  prayer  was  quite  fulfilled  (Ac.  21);  the 
former  so  far  answered  that  Paul  escaped  with  his  life 
from  Jerusalem,  and  ultimately  reached  Rome. — 33. 
"  The  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all  "  :  with  variations, 
Paul's  habitual  invocation,  often  marking  the  close  of 
his  letters  (cf.  2  Cor.  13u,  Gal.  616 ;  also  1  P.  614)  ; 
see  Introd.  §  4. —The  (well-attested)  "Amen" 
strengthens  the  presumption  of  finality  at  this 
point. 

XVI.  If.  Commendation    of    the    Letter-bearer.— 
"  The   church   in   Kenchrejo  "    (the  eastern  haven   of 
Corinth).     Paul  had  established  churches  "  in  the  whole 
of  Achaia  "  (2  Cor.  li). — "  Deacon  (ess)  "  :    hardly  yet 
an  official  title. — The  Romans  must  "  give  "  this  sis'ter 
"  a  reception  "  (cf.  Phil.  229  ;    Lk.   152,  same  word) 
such  as  Christians  should  have  from  Christians.     She 
has  difficult  business  in  Rome,  for  the  readers  are  asked 
to  "  stand  by  her  in  whatever  matter  she  may  have 
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need  of  them/'  "  Succourer  (lit.  etander-by)  of  many, 
and  of  myself " :  the  Greek  word  often  signifies 
"  patroness."- — Phoebe  was  perhaps  one  of  the  "  not 
many  powerful,"  etc.,  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  126. 

XVI.  3-16.  Personal  Greetings. — Beside  the  two 
household  groups  of  iof.,  the  catalogue  contains  twenty- 
six  names,  eight  being  those  of  women.  Many  of  the 
names  appearing  were  commonly  borne  by  slaves.  In 
language,  seven  are  Latin,  one  is  Hebrew,  the  remainder 
Greek  :  Rome  at  this  date  swarmed  with  Greeks,  and 
the  Roman  Church  remained  of  Greek  speech  till  the 
third  century.  The  distribution  seems  to  indicate 
different  centres  of  meeting  in  this  immense  city. 
14  and  15  (all  Gentile  names)  furnish  distinct  groups: 
the  collocation  suggests  that  the  names  of  5  ft- 13  count 
amongst  "  the  church  in  the  house  of  Prisoa  and 
Aquila  "  (5«)-  ^  so>  there  were  three  house-churches 
(see  ZK). — Most  of  the  names  enumerated  aiv.  other 
wise  foreign  to  the  NT.  Some  figure  on  the  walls  of 
the  catacombs,  where  the  early  Roman  Church  laid  it  i 
dead  ;  and  quite  a  number  on  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  the  period  on  the  Appian  Way,  commemorating 
valued  servants  of  Ihe  Emperor's  hoi'.-.ehold. 

3-5a.  "  Prisca  and  Aquila "  (both  Latin  names), 
originally  of  Rome,  \ve  know  as  Paul's  close  friends 
in  Corinth,  who  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus  (Ac. 
181-3,18,26).  They  are  now  settled  again  in  Rome  ;  at 
the  date  indicated  by  2  Tim.  4ig,  they  reappear  in 
Ephesus.  Aquila  s  trade  of  tent-making  admitted  of  a 
roving  life,  and  his  movements  may  partly  have  bee:: 
made  in  the  interests  of  Paul's  mission.  Aquila  was  a 
Jew  ;  his  wife's  name  (1'rixcilla  its  diminutive)  suggests 
her  connexion  with  somo  noble  Roman  family.  She  is 
commemorated  in  Roman  Christian  tradition.  In  all 
the  NT  references  Prisca  accompanies  her  husband, 
preceding  him  in  four  out  of  the  six — an  irregularity 
clue  to  her  social  rank,  or  uncommon  influence,  or 
both.  This  notable  pair  had  recently  (Paul's  "  thanks 
giving  "  implies  tiiis)  "  laid  down  their  own  neck  for 
him,"  probably  during  the  Ephesian  riot  (Ac.  1023-41)  ; 
this  disturbance  may  have  compelled  their  departure 
from  Ephesus. — 5ft.  "  Epsenotus,  the  first-fruit  of 
Asia  "  (the  Roman  Province  so  named,  with  Ephosus 
for  centre  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  1615) — probably  the  leader  of 
the  circle  of  Ac.  ID  1—7  ;  hence  linked  with  Prisca  and 
Aquila. — 6.  "  Mary  "  :  the  reading  "  Mariani  "  of  somo 
good  M8S  would  make  her  certainly  a  Hebrew  Christian. 
— Read  "you"  (RV)  not  "us"  (AV). — 7.  "  Andro- 
nicus  and  Junias  "  (RV  ;  the  feminine  Junta,  of  AV, 
clashes  with  the  description)  :  formerly  of  the  Pales 
tinian  Church,  having  been  "  of  note  in  the  Apostolic 
circle "  and  "  earlier  Christians  than  Paul."  The 
term  rendered  "  fellow-captives "  suggests  military 
imprisonment — used  of  Aristarchus  in  Col.  4io  and 
Epaphras  in  Phm.  23,  who  appear  to  have  been  Paul's 
companions  under  military  custody  (Ac.  28i6)  in  Rome. 
This  accords  with  Gifford's  conjecture  as  to  the 
Salutations,  referred  to  in  Introd.  §  4  ;  Paul  had, 
however,  been  "  in  prisons  more  abundantly  "  (2  Cor.  11 
23).- — 8-10«.  Names  legible  on  tombs  of  the  Appian 
Way. — 10ft,  11.  "  Aristobulus  "  :  probably  the  deceased 
brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  long  resident  in  Rome, 
whose  establishment,  though  retaining  the  old  name, 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Emperor's  ;  Paul's  "  fellow- 
countryman,  Herodion  "  was,  we  may  conjecture,  of 
this  set.  "  Narcissus  "  (nft),  the  powerful  favourite  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  fell  at  Nero's  accession ;  his 
"  household  "  was  also  appropriated  by  the  Emperor. 
"  Those  of  Caesar's  household  "  who  send  greetings 
in  Phil.  422*,  may  be  identified  with  those  two  groups  ; 
see  note  on  "  Csesar's  Household"  in  Lightfoot's 


Philippfans. — 12.  "  Trypheena  and  Tryphosn,  "  look 
like  sisters  ;  "  Persia  "  is  a  feminine  name.  The  four 
distinguished  as  "  toiling  in  "  the  service  of  "  the  Lord  " 
(cf.  6)  are  women. — 13.  "  Rufus  "  recalls  Mk.  152i 
(that  Gospel  was  connected  with  Rome)  ;  Rufus' 
mother  had  at  some  time  mothered  the  infirm  apostle. — 
16.  The  "  holy  kiss  "  at  church -gatherings  expressed 
the  peculiar  affectionateness  of  early  Christianity  (cf. 
the  close  of  1  and  2  Cor.,  1  Th.,  1  P.  614) — a  custom 
still  observed  at  the  Eucharist  by  the  Greek  Church. 
"All  the  churches  of  Christ"  —  those  with  which 
Paul  was  in  correspondence — wish  to  greet  the  Church 
of  the  metropolis  ;  cf.  4  ("  the  churches  of  the  Gen 
tiles  "),  also  1  Cor.  1433,  2  Cor.  818. 

XVI.  17-20.  A  Postscript  of  Admonition.— 17.  Sup 
posing  the  paragraph  in  its  right  place  (see  Introd.  §  4), 
it  would  seem  that  Paul,  in  glancing  over  his  letter  and 
thinking  of  the  troubles  of  other  churches  (16),  feels 
that  ho  has  not  written  strongly  enough  about  "  those 
that  are  causing  divisions  "  and  appends  a  warning 
postscript,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  Gal.  6n— 16. — • 
18,  19«.  ''  Such  as  these  are  bondmen  to  their  own 
belly,"  is  paralleled  in  Phil.  3i8f.  ;  the  phrase  "  the 
Lord  Christ  "  Paul  uses  elsewhere  only  in  Col.  824  ; 
"  deceiving  through  kind  and  flattering  speech  "  looka 
uncommonly  like  the  language  of  Col.  24.  But  the 
allusions  of  17,  iga,  to  "  t ho  doctrine  which  you  learnt  " 
and  to  "  your  obedience,"  etc.,  and  the  apostle's  "  joy 
over  you,"  are  in  the  vein  of  617,  Is-i2, 1032.  Wo  need 
not  doubt  that  the  admonition  was  meant  for  the 
Roman  Church,  whether  at  first  conveyed  in  this 
epistle  or  a  later. — 19ft  echoes  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
Mt.  10i6,  where  (and  in  PhiL  215)  the  same  rare  Greek 
word  appears  for  "  innocent  "  (or  "  simple,"  RVm) ; 
cy.  129.— 20.  "  The  God  of  peace  "—so  in  1633  (cf. 
2  Cor.  13 1 1,  Phil.  4g,  Hob.  132o) — is  invoked  against 
"  divisions  and  offences  "  -  that  "  Ho  shall  bruise 
Satan  under  your  feet,"  was  the  primeval  promise 
(Gen.  3is). — The  Benediction — in  Paul's  usual  style 
(c/.  1  Cor.  1623) — supplies  a  second  conclusion  to  the 
epistle,  after  1033  ;  see  Introd.  §  4. 

XVI.  21-23.  Greeting  from  Paul's  Friends  in  Corinth. 
— 21.  "  Timothy  "  was  by  Paul's  side  during  this 
period  (see  Ao.  1922,  204,  2  Cor.  li.  Of  the  Jewish 
"  Lucius,  Jason,  Sosipatros,"  the  first  may  or  may  not 
have  been  Paul's  old  Antiochene  colleague  of  Ao.  13i  ; 
Lucius  was  a  familiar  Latin  name — certainly  not 
identical  with  Luke  (Lucas  =Lucanus).  The  second 
(often  a  Greek  alias  for  Jesus)  was,  not  improbably, 
Jason  of  Thessalonioa  (Ac.  175-9)  >  the  third,  almost 
certainly,  the  "  Sopater  of  Bercea  "  found  by  Paul's 
side  about  this  time  (Ac.  204). — 221.  "  Tortius  the 
scribe  "  makes  his  bow  ;  "  Quartus  "  one  suspects  to 
have  been  Tertius'  "  brother  "• — third  and  fourth  of  one 
family.  "  Gaius,  my  host,"  whose  hospitality  em 
braced  "  all  his  fellow-believora  "  in  Corinth,  was  surely 
the  conspicuous  Gaius  of  1  Cor.  114,  to  bo  distinguished 
from  NT  Gaiuses  resident  elsewhere.  "  Erastus  ( Be 
loved,  a  fairly  common  Greek  name),  the  city-treasurer  " 
— a  leading  civic  functionary  of  Corinth — was  hardly 
the  Erastus  who  "  waited  on  "  Paul  (Ac.  1922)  ;  which 
was  meant  in  2  Tim.  420  is  uncertain.  There  were 
several  people  of  wealth  and  rank  connected  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  126);  cf.  "Phoebe,"  if.* — • 
24  (a  third  Benediction)  is  omitted  in  RV,  on  decisive 
textual  evidence. 

XVI.  25-27.  The  Closing  Doxology.— As  to  tho  place 
of  this  passage,  see  Introd.  §  4.  At  first  sight,  it  looks 
like  a  paragraph  strayed  from  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
or  the  Pastorals  (see  the  Revised  parallel  references) ; 
close  examination  shows  it  relevant  enough  to  this 
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ppistlo. — 25f.  Paul  renders  praiso  "  to  him  that  is 
ablo  "  (cf.  Eph.  820)  "  to  establish  you  " — his  own 
earnest  longing  (In  ;  c/.  144) — "  according  to  my 
gospel  (as  in  2i6  ;  c/.  2  Tim.  2s)  and  the  proclama 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  "  (in  the  stylo  of  1  Cor.  la  1—24, 
l/>  1 4).  "  For  obedience  of  faith  made  known  unto  all 
the  nations  "  carries  us  back  to  15,13-15,  while  the 
expression  "  through  prophetic  scriptures "  almost 
repeats  that  of  \z,  having  no  other  parallel  in  Paul ; 
the  epistle  teems  with  references  to  the  OT  prophets. — 
''  The  mystery  held  in  silence  in  times  eternal 
(2  Tim.  Igf.,  Tit.  IzL),  but  now  made  manifest,"  is 
God's  purpose  to  impart  to  the  Gentiles  the  Messianic 
salvation  (cf.  \5,i6,  10i2,  107-13) — the  secret  of  the 
Cross  (see  1  Cor.  25-9) ;  Eph.  214-22,  84-6,  unfolds 
the  further,  consequent  mystery  of  their  incorporation  in 
the  universal  Church  (p.  812).  Tho  parallel  expressions, 
"  according  to  my  gospel  and  the  preaching,"  etc.,  and 
"  according  to  the  revelation,"  etc.,  point  to  the  human 
and  Divine  activities  co-operating  to  "  establish"  B,oman 
believers  :  "we  preach  Christ  "• — God  "  reveals  the 
mystery  "  of  His  eternal  grace  (cf.  Mt.  16i7,  Eph.  Ii7ff.). 


"  Manifested  now  (the  Greek  order)  and  through 
nrophetic  scriptures "  (remove  the  comma  of  EV)  ; 
the  mystery  revealed  in  the  Gospel  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  old  Economy  (cf.  821).  "  Tho  mandate  of  the 
eternal  God  "  (cf.  1  Tim.  li,  Tit.  13)  directed  alike  tho 
present  unveiling  and  the  earlier  hidden  preparations 
for  the  bringing  about  of  "  faith-obedience  "  ;  for  this 
end  God's  great  secret  "  has  been  made  known  unto 
all  the  nations." — 27.  "  To  whom  "  is  probably  an 
early  textual  blunder,  duo  to  Gal.  Is  and  2  Tim.  4i8, 
or  introduced  through  liturgical  usage.  With  the 
deletion  (rug.}  of  the  relative  pronoun  (a  single  Greek 
letter),  which  throws  grammatical  confusion  into  this 
noble  passage,  the  Doxology  concludes  by  resuming 
and  completing  its  overture :  "To  tho  only,  tho  wise 
God  (cf.  1  Tim.  117,  6isf.)  through  Jesus  Christ  be 
glory  for  ever  !  "  Only  and  wise  are  distinct  attributes  : 
Ho  is  the  one  God  (829!),  whoso  sovereign  counsel 
wisely  disposes  tho  successive  epochs  of  revelation 
and  dispenses  its  manifold  gifts  ;  see  1133-36. 

Tho  epistle  ends  in  tho  sublime  and  stately  fashion 
of  its  beginning. 


I.  CORINTHIANS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


CORINTH,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
consul  Mummius  in  14(i  B.C.,  was  rofounded  as  a 
Roman  colony  a  hundred  years  later  by  Julius  C';\>sar, 
Its  situation  on  the  isthmus  which  connected  the 
Greek  mainland  with  the  Peloponnese  gave  it  such 
advantages  that  it  quickly  recovered  its  prosperity, 
and  became  in  political  and  commercial  importance 
the  foremost  city  of  Greece.  Lying  on  the  direct 
route  between  East  and  West,  with  the  eastern  port, 
Cenchrea?,  and  a  western  port,  Lecluoum,  much  trail! o 
passed  through  it,  smaller  vessels  being  actually  dragged 
across  the  isthmus  from  port  to  port.  Its  population 
was  very  mixed,  Romans,  Greeks,  and  representatives 
of  many  other  races,  including  numerous  Jews,  com 
posing  it.  The  city  was  proverbial  for  its  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  a  byword  for  its  profligacy.  It  owed  its 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  Paul,  who  founded  tr.o 
church  there.  His  work  was  very  successful,  and  ho 
left  behind  him  a  nourishing  community.  But  tho 
heathen  antecedents  of  the  majority  and  tho  vicious 
environment  in  which  it  lived,  affected  very  gravely 
the  spiritual  and  moral  development  of  the  church. 
Party  spirit  ;  a  preference  for  showy  gifts  rather  thar. 
solid  commonplace  morality  ;  an  intellectuals m  which 
was  alike  shallow  and  conceited,  priding  itself  on  its 
"  advanced  "  character  and  spurious  liberalism  ;  an 
astonishing  complacency  towards  the  vilest  sexual 
depravity — were  all  too  prevalent. 

The  letter  was  occasioned  partly  by  a  series  of 
questions  put  to  Paul  in  a  letter  from  the  church, 
partly  by  information  as  to  abuses  which  he  had  re 
ceived  from  private  sources.  The  church  was  split 
into  factions  ;  there  was  an  exceptionally  bad  case 
of  incest  ;  Christians  were  suing  each  other  in  heathen 
law-courts  ;  the  church  asked  his  opinion  on  marriage 
problems,  on  meats  offered  to  idols,  on  the  veiling  of 
women,  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  spiritual  gifts,  on 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  on  the  collection  for  the 
poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  These  conditions  and 
problems  will  come  before  us  in  detail  in  our  study  of 
the  epistle. 

The  genuineness  of  the  epistle  is  attested  by  its 
very  early  quotation  in  Clement  of  Rome,  probably 
about  A.D.  95,  and  by  tho  fact  that  the  church  in 
Corinth  must  have  known  whether  it  had  received  tho 
letter  or  not.  It  could  not  have  passed  into  general 
acceptance  if  the  church,  which  had  a  continuous 
history,  had  been  in  a  position  to  say  such  a  letter  is 
not  in  our  archives,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  it 
before.  It  is  also  sufficiently  attested  by  its  own 
internal  evidence.  It  was  not  the  first  letter  sent  to 
the  church  by  Paul  (see  59),  but  this  earlier  letter  no 
longer  survives  except  possibly  in  a  fragment  (2  Cor.  6 
i4-7i).  Our  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus  ;  the 
precise  chronology  is  uncertain,  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  A.D.  55. 
Literature. — Commentaries :  (a)  Evans  (Sp.),  Parry 
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(CB),  Farrar  (PC),  Beet,  Drummond  (IH),  Goudge 
(West.C),  Massio  (Cent.B),  Mackintosh  (WNT). 
{/.')  Edwards,  Ellicott,  Findlay  (EGT),  Lightfoot  ( Notes 
on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul),  Robertson  and  Plummer  (ICC), 
Parry  (CGT).  (c)  *Godet,  Schmiedel  (HC),  Heinrici,  J. 
Weiss  (Mey.),  Bachmann  (ZK),  Bousset  (SNT),  Liete- 
mann  (HNT).  (d)  V.  W.  Robertson  (Expository 
Jsct  tires),  Dods  (Ex.B).  Other  Literature:  Articles  in 
Dictionaries,  Discussions  in  Histories  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,  Lives  of  Paul,  Introductions  to  New  Testament  or 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  Dobschiitz,  Christian  Life  in  the 
Primitive  Church ;  Pflciderer,  Primitive  Christianity, 
vol.  i. 

I.-IV.  The  Parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
I.  1-9.  The  epistle  is  sent  in  the  joint  names  of 
Paul  and  Sosthones,  who  may  have  been  tho  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  mentioned  in  Ac.  18i?,  but  the  name  was 
common.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  share  in  the  com 
position  of  the  letter.  The  salutation  sets  before  the 
readers  the  holiness  of  their  vocation  and  the  brother 
hood  of  the  saints,  both  of  which  their  conduct  repudi 
ated.  In  the  thanksgiving  which  follows,  the  omission 
of  qualities  which  ought  to  characterise  a  church  is 
as  significant  as  the  inclusion  of  those  mentioned. 
They  wore  stronger  in  gifts  than  in  graces,  and  even 
the  gifts  had  their  weak  side,  the  church  had  in 
Brace's  phrase,  "  run  to  tongue,"  and  plumed  itself 
on  its  "  knowledge."  Yet  Paul  recognises  that  the 
Christian  hope  burns  in  them,  and  is  confident  that 
by  Christ's  help  they  will  stand  without  impeachment 
(the  term  refers  to  status,  not  character)  at  the  Judg 
ment.  This  certainty  that  Christ  will  so  establish 
them  rests  on  the  faithfulness  of  God,  who  in  the  call 
pledged  Himself  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  ac 
cepted  it. 

I.  10-17.  The  Party  Spirit  in  the  Church.— Appa 
rently  Paul  had  only  just  heard  of  the  parties,  they 
were,  therefore,  a  new  development  and  not  of  long 
standing.  He  deals  with  them  first,  not  as  the  gravest 
abuse,  but  because  they  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
The  passage  raises  problems  of  great  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  solved  with  any  certainty.  In  Greek  cities 
party  spirit,  often  ran  high  alike  in  politics  and  in 
sport.  Probably  this  lay  at  the  root  of  the  parties 
in  the  church,  rather  than  any  doctrinal  difference  ; 
though  a  line  of  cleavage  which  was  primarily  personal 
might  naturally  bring  with  it  an  accentuation  of 
doctrinal  divergence  which  would  have  its  effect  in 
the  grouping  of  the  parties.  The  party  of  Paul  held 
loyally  by  the  founder  of  tho  community.  The  party 
of  Apollos  (Ac.  1824-28)  had  been  captivated  by  the 
eloquence  and  perhaps  the  philosophic  gift  of  the 
brilliant  Alexandrian.  Since  both  had  worked  in 
Corinth  it  has  been  argued  that  Peter  also  must  have 
visited  that  city.  In  face  of  Paul's  silence  this  is  improb 
able.  If  his  adherents  had  come  into  personal  contact 
with  him  it  would  presumably  have  been  in  Palestine  or 
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on  one  of  his  mission  journeys.  They  would  pit  him 
against  Paul  and  Apollos  as  senior  to  both,  the  vene 
rated  leader  of  the  apostolic  band,  the  foremost  repre- 
eentative  of  the  mother  church.  They  would  insist 
on  his  claims  as  far  outweighing  those  of  Paul,  who 
had  never  known  Jesus  and  had  been  a  bitter  perse 
cutor  of  the  church. 

The  most  difficult  problem  is  that  created  by  the 
reference  to  the  Christ  party.  The  Tubingen  criticism 
took  its  rise  in  1831  with  F.  C.  Baur's  famous  article 
on  "  The  Christ  Party  in  Corinth."  He  virtually  re 
duced  the  four  parties  to  two,  the  Judaising  called  by 
the  names  of  Peter  and  Christ,  the  anti-Judaising 
calling  themselves  after  Paul  or  Apollos.  Such  a  re 
duction  contradicts  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text. 
Moreover,  Baur's  general  scheme  of  early  Church  His 
tory  has  been  universally  abandoned.  The  proof  that 
the  Christ  party  was  to  be  identified  with  Paul's 
Judaistic  opponents  rested  mainly  on  2  Cor.  107 ;  but 
this  is  too  general  to  justify  the  inference,  and  Paul's 
opponents  in  2  Cor.  made  higher  claims  than  are  im 
plied  in  our  passage.  If  a  Judaistic  faction  had 
already  been  at  work  in  the  church,  Paul  must  have 
fought  it ;  his  experience  of  the  havoc  such  a  faction 
would  work  was  too  bitter  for  him  to  neglect  it.  Yet 
we  get  no  polemic  against  the  Peter  or  Christ  party 
on  the  score  of  any  legalist  propaganda.  It  has  been 
held  loy  some  scholars  (Schenkel,  Godet,  W.  F.  Slater, 
and  Lutgert)  that  the  Christ  party  made  a  distinction 
between  Christ  and  Jesus  similar  to  that  made  by 
Cerinthus  (p.  910).  Christ  was  the  heavenly  being 
who  descended  upon  the  man  Jesus  but  left  Him  before 
His  crucifixion.  This  view  gains  some  support  from 
the  question,  "  Is  Christ  divided  ?  "  and  the  cry 
"  Jesus  Anathema,"  which  may  have  been  uttered  in 
the  Christian  assemblies  but  which  Paul  says  can  be 
uttered  by  no  one  who  speaks  in  the  Spirit  (123*). 
There  is  no  need  to  find  this  sense  in  either  phrase. 
Such  a  tendency  Paul  would  have  attacked  explicitly,, 
for  it  cut  at  the  root  of  his  teaching.  Whatever  the 
Christ  party  was,  its  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  expression  of  party  spirit :  had  it  involved 
repudiation  of  the  Crucified,  Paul  must  have  regarded 
it  as  displaying  a  much  darker  and  more  dangerous 
temper.  None  of  the  parties  seems  consciously  to 
have  renounced  the  Gospel.  The  view  that  there  was 
no  Christ  party  at  all  has  been  held  in  various  forms. 
The  only  form  which  deserves  attention  is  that  which 
regards  the  words,  "  but  I  of  Christ  "  as  a  gloss,  written 
on  the  margin  by  some  reader  who  wished  to  affirm 
the  true  Christian  attitude.  The  difficulties,  however, 
do  not  warrant  recourse  to  so  drastic  a  measure  as  the 
deletion  of  the  words.  Possibly  the  party  consisted 
of  those  who  had  known  Jesus  during  His  earthly  life, 
though  we  should  perhaps  have  expected,  "  I  of  Jesus  " 
rather  than  "I  of  Christ."  Possibly  their  watchword 
expressed  their  dislike  of  the  position  accorded  to 
human  leaders,  and  disowned  every  leader  but  Christ. 
Since,  however,  this  intrinsically  sound  attitude  appa 
rently  falls  under  the  same  blame  as  the  rest,  they 
must  have  asserted  their  freedom  from  partisanship 
in  a  partisan  way. 

Paul  appeals  to  them  by  the  sacred  name  of  their 
common  Lord  to  cultivate  unity  and  heal  their  divisions, 
that  they  may  be  harmonious  in  temper  and  opinion. 
He  says  this  because  he  has  learnt  from  Chloe's  people 
that  they  are  wrangling  with  each  other,  all  boasting 
that  they  belong  to  this  leader  or  that,  Paul,  Apollos, 
Cephas,  Christ.  Is  Christ,  who  should  be  all,  made 
one  part  out  of  four  ?  Can  Paul  be  treated  as  if  ho 
were  the  crucified  Redeemer,  into  whose  allegiance 


they  had  been  baptized  ?  Factious  enthusiasm  might 
have  betrayed  them  into  so  proi'ane  an  estimate  of 
him  who  had  baptized  them.  We'll  may  he  thank 
God  that  he  has  given  them  so  little  occasion  !  Crispus 
and  Gains  were  the  only  cases.  Oh  yes,  he  corrects 
himself,  he  baptized  the  household  of  Stephanas  also, 
but  he  cannot  recall  any  others.  For  it  was  not  his 
mission  to  baptize  (Apollos  as  a  former  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist  may  have  laid  stress  on  its  adminis 
tration  by  the  teacher),  that  could  be  left  to  a  sub 
ordinate  for  it  needed  no  gift  ;  Paul's  apostolic  function 
found  its  fit  and  congenial  expression  in  preaching 
the  Gospel.  Brilliant  preaching,  however,  probably 
called  forth  the  special  admiration  felt  for  Apollos. 
Paul  accordingly  explains  that  the  effective  power  of 
the  Gospel  does  nob  lie  in  its  eloquence  or  its  philo 
sophical  presentation.  These  tend  to  empty  it  of. its 
meaning  since  they  distract  attention  from  the  central 
fact,  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Indeed  the  Cross  is  just  the 
contradiction  of  the  world's  wisdom. 

11.  Paul  had  not  learnt  of  the  factions  from  the 
deputation  sent  by  the  Church  (16 17! )  but  from 
another  source.  Chloe  was  presumably  a  business 
woman  (not  necessarily  herself  a  Christian),  probably 
settled  in  Ephesus,  who  had  sent  slaves  to  Corinth  ; 
these  were  Christians,  and  on  their  return  brought 
back  the  unpleasant  news.  If  they  had  belonged  to 
Corinth,  Paul  would  hardly  have  exposed  them  to 
reprisals  by  this  disclosure. — 13.  Is  Christ  divided  ? 
a  question  not  an  exclamation  (my.),  but  the  verb  does 
not  here  mean  "  dismembered,"  torn  asunder  by  the 
factions,  each  securing  a  part,  but  made  a  part  instead 
of  the  whole,  degraded  to  the  level  of  Paul,  Apollos, 
and  Cephas. — The  last  clause  implies  that  baptism 
was  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  earliest  form. — 16.  The 
oversight  in  14,  corrected  in  16,  negatives  any  idea  of 
mechanical  inspiration.  It  would  be  profane  to  sup 
pose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  inadvertently  make 
a  rnisstatement  in  one  sentence  and  correct  it  in  the 
next.  Stephanas  was  with  Paul  (16 17)  and  may  have 
noticed  the  omission  as  Paul  dictated.  Had  Paul  been 
writing,  he  would  have  made  the  necessary  insertion 
in  14. 

I.  18-11.  5.  The  Cross,  Folly  to  the  World,  is  the 
Power  and  Wisdom  of  God. — Paul  now  explains  and 
justifies  176,  which  to  Greek  readers  must  have  sounded 
strange,  almost  a  defiant  paradox.  The  story  of  the 
Cross  is  folly  to  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  ruin,  but 
it  attests  itself  in  our  experience  to  us,  who  are  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  the  power  of  God.  And  this  is 
in  harmony  with  Scripture.  For  God's  wise  purpose 
ordained  that  the  world's  wisdom  should  bo  unable 
to  know  Him.  There  is  an  effective  contrast  between 
Divine  and  human  wisdom.  The  world  seeks  through 
its  wisdom  to  know  God,  but  God's  wisdom  check 
mates  the  world's  wisdom  and  thwarts  its  aspirations, 
einco  He  has  planned  that  man  shall  know  Him  through 
the  Gospel,  which  seems  arrant  folly  to  human  wisdom. 
It  is  here  precisely  as  with  the  quest  for  righteousness. 
God  shut  up  all  unto  disobedience  that  through  the 
Cross  He  might  have  mercy  on  all  (Rom.  lisa).  He 
shut  up  all  to  ignorance  that  through  the  Cross  He 
might  illuminate  all.  "  The  intellectual  was  as  signal 
as  the  moral  defeat,"  "  God's  sovereign  grace  rescues 
man's  bankrupt  wisdom "  (Findlay).  For  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  Jews  to  seek  after  signs,  of  Greeks  to 
seek  after  wisdom.  Our  preaching  of  Christ  crucified, 
Paul  says,  is  to  Jews  a  stumbling-block  for  the  Law  pro 
nounces  a  curse  on  him  who  is  hanged  (Dt.  2123),  and 
thus  the  mode  of  death  negatives  for  the  Jew  the  claim 
of  Jesus  to  Mosaiahshin,  while  to  Greeks  it  is  just  mad. 
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But  we  know  them  to  be  wrong,  we  who  arc  called  of 
God;  for  cur  experience  proves  that  this  message 
embodies  both  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  Cod. 
Folly  and  weakness,  yes  ;  but  that  folly  of  God  which 
is  wiser,  that  weakness  of  Hia  which  is  stronger  than 
men.  Among  the  called  are  his  readers,  who  form  an 
excellent  illustration,  an  illustration  all  the  more 
welcome  to  Paul  that  it  serves  to  abate  their  unwhole 
some  conceit.  They  number  very  few  wise  according 
to  the  world's  estimate,  or  people  with  civic  standin.^ 
or  liigh  birth.  The  folly  of  the  Gospel  is  clear  from 
this  tiiat  God  proclaimed  it  to  fools,  people  of  no 
account,  belonging  to  the  lower  orders,  such  as  most 
of  themselves.  He  deliberately  chose  the  foolish,  the 
weak,  the  base,  the  contemptible,  the  things  'that 
count  for  nothing,  to  bring  to  nought  the  world's 
substantial  realities,  so  that  no  flesh  should  boast 
before  Him.  But  from  Him  they  derive  their  being 
in  Christ,  who  became  in  His  Incarnation  Divine 
Wisdom  for  us,  manifesting  itself  as  righteousness, 
fianctification,  and  redemption,  so  that  He  alone  de 
serves  the  glory.  And  when  he  came  to  Corinth  Paul 
acted  on  the  same  principle.  It  was  with  no  eloquence 
or  philosophy  that  he  unfolded  the  mystery  of  redemp 
tion.  He  had  decided  not  to  know  'anything  beyond 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  as  crucified.  And  correspond 
ing  to  the  folly  of  the  matter  was  the  weakness  of  the 
manner,  ineffective,  timid,  anxious,  without  persuasive 
power  or  philosophical  presentation.  Yet  his  preach 
ing  was  endowed  with  convincing  force,  because  God 
imparted  His  Divine  Spirit  and  energy  to  it,  with  the 
intent  that  their  faith  should  repose  not  on  human 
wisdom  but  on  the  power  of  God. 

I.  19.  The  quotation  is  from  Is.  2014,  where  the 
politicians  who  are  planning  an  Egyptian  alliance  are 
denounced  ;  "  reject  "  is  substituted  for  "  conceal  " 
under  the  influence  of  Ps.  .'52io.— 20.  From  Is.  33 18 
and  perhaps  19i2.—  23.  Probably  no  doctrine  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  had  been  developed  in  Judaism  so 
early  as  Paul's  day ;  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Messiah 
could  not  possibly  have  been.  That  such  a  doctrine 
was  formulated,  and  such  a  fact  as  the  crucifixion 
asserted,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  historical  existence 

and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (p.  814.). — 30.  Read  mq. II.  1. 

mystery:  i.e.  God's  eternal  counsel  of  redemption' 
long  concealed  but  now  revealed.  Many  prefer  mg. 
||  testimony,''  which  is  better  attested,  especially  as 
"mystery"  may  have  been  suggested  by  7.  It  is, 
however,  neither  clear  nor  very  satisfactory  in  sense, 
and  may  have  been  suggested  by  16. 

II.  6-16.  Yet  there  Is  a  Christian  Wisdom  Revealed 
by  God's  Spirit. — Yet  there  is  a  true  wisdom  of  which 
the  Christian  teachers  speak  to  those  who  are  mature  ; 
not  a  wisdom  of  this  world  or  of  the  angels  who  are 
its  rulers  and  are  coming  to  nought,  but  God's  wisdom 
in  a  mystery  now  disclosed,  aT  hidden  wisdom  pre 
destined  before  time  to  secure  our  perfection  ;  not 
known  to  the  world-rulers,  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory.  By  "  rulers  of  the 
world "  Paul  means  angels,  the  principalities  and 
powers,  the  "  elements  of  the  world "  (Gal.  43,9, 
Col.  2s).  The  identification  with  the  Roman  governor 
and  the  Jewish  high  priest,  still  held  by  some  scholars, 
does  not  suit  the  words  "  who  are  coming  to  nought," 
nor  the  present  tense  "  knoweth,"  nor  the  immediate 
context.  Paul  is  speaking  here  of  a  wisdom  which 
he  proclaims  only  to  the  fully  initiated,  a  hidden 
wisdom  preordained  before  time.  How  should  Pilate 
and  Caiaphas  be  acquainted  with  this  ?  Angels  have 
superhuman  knowledge,  therefore  their  ignorance 
cannot  bo  taken  for  granted  ;  it  is  natural  that  Paul 


should  explicitly  affirm  it,  and  it  is  implied  in  Eph.  3io, 
P.  Ii2.     It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  these  angels  as 
vil,    nor   are   they    necessarily   hostile,    they   act   in 
ignorance  rather  than  from  malice.     The  old  order 
especially  the  Law  (Ac.   7,  Gal.  3,  Heb.  2,  and    Col.' 
generally),  was  under  their  control  ;    and  the  death 
which  Christ  bore  as  the  Law's  penalty  was  naturally 
inflicted   by  the  angels  who  gave  and  administered 
the  Law.     An  angel  has  no  meaning  apart  from  his 
function:  the  angels  of  the  Law  cannot \ransccnd  the 
legal  point  of  view.     The  wisdom   of  which  Paul  is 
speaking  is  that  set  forth  in   9,   the  secrets  of  the 
future,  especially  the  glory  foreordained  for  Christians. 
Had    these   angels   known   it,    they   would   not    have 
crucified   the   Lord   of  that  glory.     Paul   can   hardly 
mean  the  mystery  of  redemption,  for  he  is  speaking 
of  teaching  reserved  for  those  who  are  sufficiently  de 
veloped  to  receive  it.     Our  knowledge  of  it  has  been 
communicated  through  the  Holy  Spirit  ( 10).    Paul  may 
have  specially  in  mind  the  ecstatic  conditions  in  which 
he  was  borne  away  into  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  122-4). 
While  he  heard  there  unutterable  things,   he  would 
also  probably  suppose  himself  to  have  gained  an  in 
sight  into  heavenly  mysteries  such  as  could  be  revealed 
to  those  ripe  enough  to  receive  it.     Ezekiel  describes 
his  trance  condition   by  saying  that   he  was  in  the 
spirit  (Ezek.  37i),  and  similarly  John  in  Rev.  lio,  42. 
It  is  true  that  the  revelations  given  by  the  prophets  in 
the  Christian  assemblies  were  considered  to  come  from 
the  Spirit.     Yet  Paul  can  hardly  be  thinking  of  these, 
for  they  were  uttered  indiscriminately  in  the  congre 
gation  ;    whereas  Paul  is  speaking  of  a  wisdom  com 
municated  only  to  initiates.     Even  if  the  phraseology 
is  borrowed  from  the  mysteries,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  there  was  an  esoteric  Christianity  disclosed  only 
to  those  who  were  actually  initiated  into  Christian 
mysteries.     Paul  means  that,  he  fits  his  teaching  to  the 
capacity   of   his   hearers.     If   they    quarrel   with   the 
simplicity  of  his  preaching,  it  is  simple  because  they 
cannot    assimilate   anything    more    advanced.     When 
they   become   more   mature,    he   can  impart   a   more 
advanced  doctrine.     Thus  Paul  humiliates  the  conceit 
of  the  church,  which  prided  itself  on  its  knowledge. 
He  proceeds  (lob)  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  Spirit 
can  reveal.     Ho  thoroughly  explores  all  things,  fathoms 
even  the  depths  of  God's  being  and  purpose.     And  He 
alone  can  reveal  the  mind  of  God,  since  He  alone  can 
know  it.     Just  as  the  spirit  of  each  man  is  alone  able 
to  know  the  thoughts  and  emotions  within  him,  so 
only   the  Spirit   of   God  can  know   God's   innermost 
experiences.     It  is  this  all-searching  Spirit,  Paul  con 
tinues,    that    we    have    received.     True,    the   fact    of 
inspiration  does  not  determine  its  quality  ;    an  evil 
spirit  might  invade  the  personality,  the  spiritual  gifts 
include  the  discrimination  of  spirits,  and  possibly  such 
utterances  as   "Jesus  Anathema!"   might  be  heard 
in  the  Christian  assemblies  (12s*).     But  such  an  evil 
spirit  is  not  the  source  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
glories  prepared  by  God  for  us.     And  this  Spirit-given 
knowledge  is  not  merely  possessed,  it  is  uttered  in 
Spirit-given   words,   the   speaker   combining    spiritual 
truth  with  spiritual  expression.     But  spiritual  things 
can  be  imparted  only  to  those  who  are  fit  to  receive 
them.     Man,  as  he  is  by  nature,  cannot  accept  them  ; 
he  looks  on  them  as  folly,  nor  has  he  the  capacity  to 
apprehend  them  because  they  respond  only  to  spiritual 
tests  which  he  is  unable  to  apply.     But  the  spiritual 
man  tests  everything,  for  the  spiritual  is  the  highest 
realm   and  commands   those   beneath  ;    whereas    the 
natural    man    has    no    competence    to    estimate    the 
spiritual,  he  lives  on  a  lower  plane.     No  one,  Scripture 
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siys  (Is.  40i3),  has  apprehended  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  so  as  to  instruct  Him.  And  since  by  union 
with  Him  we  have  His  mind,  we  are  equally  beyond 
human  judgment. 

9.  The  source  of  the  quotation  is  very  uncertain. 
If  from  the  OT  (as  the  formula  of  citation  suggests), 
it  is  from  Is.  644  combined  with  6017.  The  points  of 
contact  are  so  slight  that  no  confidence  can  be  felt 
in  this  derivation.  If  the  source  is  not  the  OT,  Paul 
has  quoted  another  work  under  a  misapprehension. 
Origen  attributes  it  to  the  Secrets  of  Elijah  the 
Prophet,  but  the  relation  is  more  probably  to  be 
reversed. — 13.  The  last  clause  is  difficult.  RV  gives 
no  relevant  sense.  "  Interpreting  spiritual  things  to 
spiritual  men"  (tng.)  is  philologically  questionable. 
The  most  probable  view  is  that  adopted  above. 
Bousset  thinks  the  reference  is  to  speaking  with 
tongues,  the  heavenly  truth  being  uttered  in  the 
heavenly  language.  But  speech  in  a  tongue  was  un 
intelligible  apart  from  an  interpreter,  whereas  Paul 
implies  that  the  language  will  be  understood  and  the 
truth  accepted  by  any  who  are  spiritual,  few  of  whom 
might  have  the  gift  of  interpretation.  Besides,  the 
words  would  bo  intelligible  even  to  the  natural  man, 
the  reason  why  he  does  not  welcome  them  is  not  their 
unintelligibility  but  their  foolishness. — 14.  natural 
(psach'ikos)  ;  we  have  no  strict  equivalent  in  English  ; 
"  natural "  perhaps  gives  the  right  suggestion  as  well 
as  anything. 

III.  1-17.  Renewed  Condemnation  of  Party  Spirit. — 
Paul  has  now  reached  a  point  where  he  can  effect  an 
easy  return  to  the  divisions  at  Corinth.  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  spiritual  man  who  is  capable  of  receiv 
ing  spiritual  things  as  the  "natural  man  "  is  not.  But 
such  teaching  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  the  Cor 
inthians.  For  they  are  not  spiritual,  as  is  demon 
strated  by  their  party  spirit.  Hero  again  he  humbles 
the  church  in  the  very  matter  of  which  it  was  most 
proud.  Its  spirituality  was  its  peculiar  boast.  It 
was  richly  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  ex 
cesses  into  which  it  had  plunged  were  complacently 
paraded  as  evidence  of  enlightenment  and  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty. 

1-9.  When  Paul  was  with  them  he  had  to  treat 
them  not  as  spiritual  but  as  fleshen,  to  feed  them  like 
infants  on  milk,  for  meat  they  were  not  able  to  bear 
(Heb.  012).     And  not  even  yet  are  they  able,  for  where 
j  jealousy   and   wrangling    exist    are    they    not    carnal, 
i  living  and  acting  on  a  purely  human  plane  ?     They 
are  mere  men,  as  if  no  higher  power  had  lifted  them  to 
the  superhuman  level,  since  they  boast  of  this  human 
teacher  and  that.      Paul  and  Apollos  are  just  mere 
servants,  the  channels  through  which  their  faith  was 
evoked.     All  they  did  was  achieved  through  the  gift 
\  of    God.     Paul    planted,    Apollos    watered    the    seed, 
!  God's  blessing  alone  made  their  work  fruitful.     They 
•  are   nothing,    God   is   all.     Both   toil   for   a    common 
cause,  each  shall  receive  a  reward  proportioned  to  his 
labour.     They  are  God's  partners  in  work,  the  Cor 
inthians  are  God's  tillage,  God's  erection. 

1.  carna! :  two  cognate  adjectives  (sarkinos  here, 
r.arkikov  in  3)  are  translated  by  the  same  word.  The 
former  means  simply  "  consisting  of  flesh  "  and  may 
or  may  not  be  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  whereas  the 
latter  has  usually  an  ethical  meaning.  Yet  the  former 
might  be  even  more  ethically  severe  than  the  latter, 
for,  if  used  with  the  ethical  sense  of  "  flesh  "  attaching 
to  it,  it  might  mean  composed  entirely  of  flesh,  carnal 
through  and  through.  So  probably  in  Rom.  714. 
Here  the  leading  idea  is  that  suggested  by  what  follows, 


a  baby  at  the  breast  is  just  a  lump  of  animated  flesh, 
in  which  the  mind  has  scarcely  begun  to  dawn.  Still 
the  contrast  with  spiritual  and  the  presence  in  the 
context  of  "carnal"  imparts  an  ethical  tinge  to  the 
word. — 4.  Observe  that  only  two  parties  are  men 
tioned  and  the  others  ignored.  Possibly  the  latter  con 
stituted  an  insignificant  section,  possibly  Paul  selects 
himself  and  Apollos  because  ho  is  going  to  speak  of 
their  work  at  Corinth.  This  would  make  it  still  more 
unlikely  that  Peter  had  visited  Corinth. — 9.  God's 
fellow-workers:  probably  "sharers  with  God  in  His 
work "  ;  but  possibly  "  colleagues  who  belong  to 
God." 

10-15.  The  tone  changes.  It  becomes  cautionary, 
almost  threatening.  It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that 
"another"  (10)  is  Apollos,  towards  whom  in  5-9 
Paul's  language  has  been  cordial.  It  may  be  the 
leader  of  the  Apollos  section,  perhaps  the  leader  of  the 
Cephas  party.  But  "each  man"  suggests  that 
"another"  is  equivalent  to  "others."  Paul  claims 
that  at  Corinth  ho  had  laid  a  foundation  like  an  expert 
master-builder,  but  all  his  skill  in  founding  churches 
was  due  to  God's  grace.  Others  were  building  on  it, 
for  no  other  foundation  than  his,  i.e.  Jesus  Christ, 
was  possible.  But  on  the  same  foundation  structures 
of  very  different  materials  may  be  built,  costly  and 
durable,  or  cheap  and  flimsy.  The  quality  of  each 
man's  work  will  be  tested  by  the  Day  of  the  Lord, 
for  that  is  a  fiery  manifestation.  If  the  work  survives 
the  test  by  fire,  the  builder  will  be  rewarded ;  if  it 
perish,  ho  will  lose  his  material  and  labour.  Yet,  since 
his  error  is  one  of  judgment  rather  than  intention  he 
shall  himself  be  saved,  though  he  must  pass  to  safety 
through  the  scorching  flames.  Wo  may  compare  the 
Persian  belief  that  at  the  judgment  everyone  must 
pass  with  his  work  through  the  stream  of  molten  metal, 
which  to  the  righteous  seems  like  warm  milk,  to  the 
wicked  as  what  it  actually  is.  There  is  no  reference 
to  purgatory  in  15. 

16f.  The  metaphor  of  the  building  suggests  that  of 
the  sanctuary.  But  the  subject  of  :6f.  differs  from 
that  of  the  preceding  section.  There  Paul  dealt  with 
injudicious  builders,  here  with  wreckers  of  the  sanctu 
ary.  In  the  one  case  the  man  will  be  saved,  though 
scarred  and  suffering  loss,  in  the  other  he  will  be 
destroyed  by  God.  As  God  dwelt  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  so  the  Christian  community  is  now  the  shrine 
which  He  inhabits.  His  holiness  is  therefore  com 
municated  to  it,  to  desecrate  it  by  faction  violates  the 
holiness  of  God  wliich  will  react  fatally  against  the 
offender. 

III.  18-23.  It  is  a  False  Wisdom  that  Pits  one 
Leader  against  Another :  All  are  Yours. — Paul  warns 
against  the  self-deception  which  causes  a  man  to  over 
rate  his  own  judgment.  Better  renounce  his  worldly 
wisdom,  which  God  counts  foolishness  that  he  may 
become  really  wise.  As  Scripture  says,  God  grips 
fast  the  wise  in  their  cleverness  (Job  5is),  and  He 
knows  the  emptiness  of  their  thoughts  (Ps.  94 n, 
Paul  substitutes  "the  wise"  for  "men").  So  let 
none  boast  that  he  takes  any  man  for  his  leader, 
pluming  himself  on  his  discernment.  Indeed  it  is  to 
rate  one's  own  dignity  too  low.  For  all  things  belong 
to  the  Christian.  Christians  do  not  belong  to  one 
leader,  but  all  leaders  belong  to  them.  The  world, 
too,  is  theirs,  this  physical  universe  with  all  its  throng 
of  sentient  beings,  life  and  death,  the  present,  the 
future.  But  they  are  Christ's,  and  possess  all  things 
through  His  possession  of  them  ;  and  He  too  belongs 
to  God  and  we  are  His.  The  Stoics  had  similar  say 
ings — "  All  things  belong  to  the  wise  "  (Zeno),  "  All 
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things  are  mine  "  (Seneca).  Some  of  the  more  philo 
sophical  type  at  Corinth  may  have  made  this  a  kind 
of  watchword.  Paul  endorses  it,  but  redeems  it  by 
the  reminder  that  while  all  things  belong  to  the 
Christian,  he  is  not  the  lord  of  the  universe  but  him 
self  belongs  in  his  turn  to  Christ.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Paul  to  soar  away  from  these  petty  squabbles  to 
those  ultimate  principles  where  his  mind  was  most 
at  home.  That  he  does  not  mention  Christ  along 
with  the  three  human  teachers  is  no  argument  for  the 
non-existence  of  a  Christ-party.  He  does  not  place 
Christ  on  a  level  with  them.  He  would  not  say  to 
his  readers  that  Christ  belonged  to  them,  the  great 
thing  they  needed  to  remember  was  that  they  belonged 
to  Christ.  Christ  is  mentioned — in  His  right  place. 

19b.  This  and  the  quotation  in  Rom.  1135,  the  only 
quotations  from  Job  in  NT,  differ  considerably  from 
the  LXX  ;  Paul  probably  had  Job  not  in  the  LXX 
but  another  version. 

IV.  1-13.  Paul  will  Accept  no  Judgment  but  Christ's. 
The  Fortunate  Lot  of  the  Corinthians  Contrasted  with 
the  Miserable  Condition  of  the  Apostles. — This  section 
is  concerned  with  the  attitude  of  the  Corinthians  to 
Paul.  Some  were  critical,  there  may  have  been  a 
suggestion  to  put  him  on  his  trial  before  the  church. 
Ho  first  states  the  criterion  that  ought  to  bo  applied 
in  judging  him  and  his  colleagues.  They  are  mere 
subordinates  (a  different  Gr.  word  from  that  in  85), 
entrusted  with  a  stewardship.  The  main  qualifica 
tion  for  such  a  position  is  not  brilliant  gift  but  in 
corruptible  fidelity.  However,  what  judgment  they 
or  any  men  pass  upon  him  is  a  matter  of  indifference  ; 
he  does  not,  though  he  knows  himself  so  much  more 
intimately  than  they  can,  venture  to  pass  judgment 
even  on  himself.  True,  his  conscience  is  clear,  yet 
God  alone  is  competent  to  pronounce  him  righteous. 
So  they  should  not  anticipate  the  Divine  verdict  by 
any  premature  judgment.  He  has  used  himself  and 
Apollos  (since  they  were  friends,  not  rivals)  as  illus 
trations,  to  avoid  introducing  other  names.  (He  does 
not  mean  that  there  were  no  parties  of  Paul  and 
Apollos,  the  real  parties  being  disguised  under  their 
names.)  He  has  done  this  for  their  sakes  that  by  this 
example  he  may  teach  them  not  to  go  beyond  what 
is  written  (?)  and  boast  in  one  leader  against  another. 
What  exceptional  qualification  for  such  judgment  does 
any  of  them  possess  ?  and  whatever  they  have  it  is 
God's  gift,  and  so  no  warrant  for  conceit.  With  bitter 
irony  he  punctures  their  self-esteem.  They  have 
already  attained ;  how  different  f rom  their  sleek  com 
placency  is  the  actual  lot  of  their  teachers  !  If  apostlea 
are  in  such  evil  case  is  it  likely  that  the  fancied  attain 
ments  of  such  novices  are  real  ?  They  are  already 
filled  to  repletion,  rolling  in  wealth,  reigning  in  the 
Kingdom,  without  Paul's  company  to  be  sure  !  Would 
that  their  lordship  over  the  world  were  a  reality ;  he 
to  whom  they  owe  the  Gospel,  would  not  be  left  out, 
as  he  is.  It  would  seem  that  he  and  the  other  apostles 
also  have  been  shown  by  God  to  bring  up  the  rear, 
gladiators  who  must  fight  on  till  they  are  killed,  while 
the  whole  world,  both  (mg.)  angels  and  men,  throngs 
the  amphitheatre  to  watch  the  thrilling  spectacle  in 
the  arena.  What  a  contrast !  for  Christ's  sake  they 
are  counted  mad,  they  are  weak  and  dishonoured  ; 
the  Corinthians  are  shrewd,  that  is  what  union  with 
Christ  does  for  them,  strong,  of  high  repute.  Priva 
tion  in  food  and  raiment,  ill-treatment  by  the  mob, 
homelessness,  exhausting  manual  toil,  such  is  the  lot 
of  the  apostles.  They  meet  insult  with  blessing, 
persecution  with  patient  endurance,  slander  with 
friendly  reply.  They  are  like  men  offered  as  human 


sacrifices,  wretched  people  who  were  chosen  as  sin- 
offerings,  since  the  sacrificial  death  must  be  volun 
tarily  accepted,  inasmuch  as  they,  whether  on  account 
of  physical  deformity,  or  poverty  or  sorrow,  or  as 
criminals,  preferred  death  to  life. 

6b.  Very  difficult.  Gr.  is  elliptical  and  the  mean 
ing  obscure.  Apparently  the  point  is,  "  that  you 
might  learn  not  to  transgress  the  injunction  of  Scrip 
ture."  The  text  is  probably  corrupt. — 7a.  Possibly 
the  point  is,  ' '  you  owe  your  boasted  faculty  of  dis 
crimination  to  the  teachers  whom  you  despise." — • 
9.  apostles :  primarily  himself,  but  the  plural  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  singular.  He  may  mean  "  those 
who  evangelised  them  " — himself,  Silas,  and  Timothy. 
— 13.  in  treat:  the  precise  meaning  is  uncertain. — 
fllth,  Offscouring:  u.sed  technically  for  the  sacrificial 
victims  described  above. 

IV.  14^-21.    Fatherly   Admonition,    Entreaty,    and 
Warning. — The  tone  of  mingled  severity,  irony,  and 
pathos  disappears  ;   yet  the  affection  is  combined  with 
sternness,  and  he  warns  them  not  to  presume  on  his 
mildness.     He  has  no  desire  to  shame  them,  but  only 
to  give  them  his  paternal  admonition.     For  he  is  their 
only  begetter  in  Christ,  though  tutors  in  Christ  they 
may  have  by  the  myriad.     Let  them  take  after  him 
as   good   children   should ;     he   is    sending    Timothy, 
another  of  his  dear  children,  but  a  loyal  one,  who  will 
revive  by  his  conduct  their  fading  memories  of  their 
father's    real   character   and   behaviour.     Some   have 
been  inflated  by  the  news  that  Timothy  is  coming,  as 
if  Paul  would  not  face  the  church  himself.     But  he 
means  to  come,  and  try  the  issue  with  the  boasters, 
not  in  word  but  in  power,  for  power  not  utterance  is 
the  note  of  the  Kingdom.      It  is  for  the  church  to 
decide  whether  he  conies  to  chastise  or  in  gentleness. 

15.  tutors :  we  have  no  word  to  represent  the  Gr. 
which  is  the  original  of  our  "  pedagogue."  But  the 
paidagogos  was  not  a  teacher,  he  was  a  slave  en 
trusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  child's  conduct. 
The  office  was  temporary  (till  the  child  was  sixteen), 
menial,  and,  of  course,  unpopular  with  its  victims. 
Paul  uses  it  to  illustrate  the  temporary,  servile,  irk 
some,  and  disciplinary  character  of  the  Law  in 
Gal.  3^4f. — 17.  Timothy  had  apparently  already 
started  for  Corinth,  but  was  taking  the  land  route 
through  Macedonia,  while  the  letter  would  be  sent 
across  the  sea  and  arrive  before  him. 

V.  The  Case  of  Incest. — Paul  now  passes  from  the 
parties  to  a  case  of  immorality  exceptionally  hideous 
and,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  unprecedented  even 
among   the  heathen.     It  is  everywhere  reported   (ho 
probably   means,   though  the  wording   is  loose,  that 
the  scandal  has  spread  far  beyond  Corinth)  that  a 
member  of  the  church  has  taken  his  father's  wife  as 
his   wife    (or   concubine).     The   father   was   probably 
dead  :     to   have  taken  her  while  he  was   still   alive 
would  have  so  gravely  aggravated  the  offence  that 
Paul  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  mention  it  explicitly. 
We  cannot  urge  that  Paul  speaks  of  him  in  2  Cor.  7i2 
as  still  alive,  for  the  language  here  and  in  2  Cor.  25-11* 
does  not  suit  the  case  of  incest.     Here  Paul  is  concerned 
with  the   offence  not   simply  in  itself   but  with   the 
scandal  of  its  toleration  by  the  church  and  its  self- 
complacency  with  regard  to  it.     Nor  does  2  Cor.  7i2 
agree   with    Paul's    solicitude   in    1    Cor.    65    for   the 
offender's  ultimate  salvation.     Nor  in  a  case  so  grave 
could  he  have  accepted  the  modification  of  his  sen 
tence  suggested  in  2  Cor.  25  and  permitted  him  to  be 
reinstated.     And  obviously  he  could  not  have  treated 
the  church's  attitude  to  a  sin  so  monstrous  as  a  mere 
test  of  loyalty  (2  Cor.   29).     Moreover,  the  wronged 
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pavty  of  2  Cor.  felt  the  offence  as  a  wrong  (7i2) ;  had 
the  case  been  one  of  immorality,  ho  could  have  taken 
summary  proceedings  against  a  son  who  ventured  on 
so  open  a  defiance  of  his  father's  authority  and  rights. 
Presumably,  then,  the  father  was  dead.  No  sentence 
is  passed  on  the  woman ;  probably  she  was  a  heathen. 
In  spite  of  this  rude  shock  their  inllated  self-esteem  is 
not  abated,  whereas  they  ought  to  have  been  in  deep 
distress,  which  should  have  led  them  to  expel  the 
offender.  His  own  attitude  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  theirs.  His  decision  is  already  taken,  he  did  not 
need  to  bo  on  the  spot  to  form  his  judgment  of  conduct 
so  flagrant.  The  matter  must  be  dealt  with  in  solemn 
assembly.  The  church  is  to  be  gathered  together, 
not  left  to  its  own  laxity  in  the  handling  of  the  offence. 
Convoked  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  it  will  be  armed  with 
His  authority.  Tho  apostle  will  himself  be  present, 
though  not  physically.  Then  the  church  must  for 
mally  deliver  to  Satan  a  man  guilty  of  conduct  so 
heinous,  in  order  that  the  sinful  principle  may  be 
extirpated,  and  his  spirit  saved  o,t  the  Second  Coining. 
The  passage  is  difficult.  For  the  importance  of  the 
name  of  Jeaus  as  imparting  efficacy  to  the  act,  see 
Gen.  3224-30*.  Paul  will  bo  present  in  spirit.  Bodily 
absence  will  not  mean  real  absence  (Col.  2s ).  He  will  be 
actually  present  at  the  meeting.  We  must  not  weaken 
his  words  to  mean  what  we  mean,  when  we  say,  "I 
cannot  be  there,  but  I  shall  bo  with  you  in  spirit." 
Nor  can  we  put  it  in  a  modern  way,  as  if  there  was 
any  thought  of  telepathy.  We  are  moving  here  among 
ideas  which  have  grown  strange  to  us.  The  sentence 
is  probably  one  of  excommunication,  not  of  death 
(p.  649). 

Their  boasting,  Paul  proceeds,  is  unseemly.  For, 
though  one  member  alone  is  guilty,  his  corruption 
contaminates  them  all,  as  the  bit  of  leaven  permeates 
all  the  dough.  Let  them  purge  out  this  active  centre 
of  infection.  Tho  Jews  before  the  Passover  searched 
their  houses  very  rigorously  to  remove  every  particle 
of  leaven  from  it.  And  it  is  fitting  that  Christians 
should  do  the  same,  that  they  may  be  actually  what 
they  are  ideally,  without  leaven  of  sin,  for  they  have 
a  Passover,  the  Paschal  victim  being  Christ.  Then 
a  different  turn  is  given  to  the  figure,  the  church, 
represented  in  7  as  a  lump  of  dough,  in  8  is  thought 
of  as  keeping  the  feast  not  with  the  leaven  of  wicked 
ness  but  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity.  Some 
what  abruptly  Paul  recalls  the  injunctions  of  a  former 
letter  (perhaps  partially  preserved  in  2  Cor.  614-?!), 
forbidding  association  with  those  guilty  of  impurity. 
Apparently  the  church  had  misunderstood  him,  a 
littlo  wilfully  perhaps,  to  forbid  intercourse  with  all 
such  people,  and  declared  his  demand  to  be  imprac 
ticable.  Paul  assents  ;  they  would  have  to  leave  the 
world  altogether  if  they  were  to  avoid  contact  with 
them  entirely.  He  explains  (il  read  mg. )  that,  of 
course,  he  meant  members  of  the  church,  adding  those 
guilty  of  several  other  vices  as  men  to  be  boycotted. 
They  ought  not  to  have  misunderstood  him.  he  implies, 
since  obviously  he  had  no  qualification  for  judging  non- 
Christians  ;  their  own  practice  is  to  judge  Christians 
and  leave  outsiders  to  the  judgment  of  God.  That  is 
their  practice,  but  in  this  case  it  has  fallen  into  abey 
ance  ;  let  them  do  their  duty  and  excommunicate 
the  offender  (Dt.  1776). 

7b.  This  designation  of  Christ  as  the  Paschal  Lamb 
corroborates  the  Johannine  date  for  the  crucifixion 
(p.  743),  the  death  occurring  when  the  lambs  were 
being  killed  for  the  Passover. — 11.  idolater:  appa 
rently  some  tried  to  combine  Christianity  with  their 
old  religion. 


VI.  1-11.  The  Scandal  of  Christians  Suing  each 
other  before  Heathen  Tribunals. — Paul  has  prepared 
for  his  next  rebuke  by  his  reference  to  the  function  of 
the  church  to  judge  its  own  members.  But  alas, 
Christians  are  to  be  found  who  will  go  so  far  as  shame 
lessly  to  carry  their  disputes  with  each  'other  before 
a  tribunal  of  the  unrighteous  (what  a  paradox  to  appeal 
for  justice  to  the  unjust  !)  instead  of  submitting  them 
to  their  fellow-Christians.  They  cannot  be  so  ill- 
instructed  as  to  bo  unaware  that  Christians  are  to 
judge  the  world  ;  if  so,  they  cannot  be  unfit  to  settle 
such  trumpery  squabbles.  Yes,  if  even  the  angels, 
the  world's  loftiest  order,  are  to  stand  at  their  bar, 
how  much  more  are  they  competent  to  judge  matters 
of  everyday  need  !  When  they  have  such  cases,  they 
actually  sot  heathens  to  decide  them,  who  as  such 
are  of  no  account  in  the  estimation  of  the  church. 
The  statement  of  the  fact  should  shame  them.  Is 
their  case  so  desperate  that  there  is  not  one  among 
them  wise  enough  to  arbitrate  ?  so  that  Christian  sues 
Christian,  and  that  before  heathens  !  Indeed,  they 
are  to  blame  not  merely  for  having  recourse  to  heathen 
judges,  but  for  going  to  law  with  each  other  at  all. 
Better  far  to  be  wronged  and  defrauded.  But  they 
practise  these  tilings  rather  than  suffer  them,  and 
that  on  their  brothers.  Then  they  are  unrighteous, 
and  as  such  disqualified  for  inheriting  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Let  them  beware  of  deluding  themselves  with 
vain  hopes ;  the  unchaste,  idolaters,  thieves,  the 
grasping,  the  drunkards,  the  rovilers,  the  extortioners 
(cf.  5n)  will  not  inherit  the  Kingdom.  Such  some  of 
them  had  been,  but  they  had  had  themselves  baptized, 
had  been  made  holy,  been  declared  righteous  in  virtue 
of  Christ's  name  and  the  efficacious  working  of  God's 
Spirit. 

1.  any  of  you:  the  singular  does  not  imply  that 
Paul  knows  only  of  one  case.  7f.  shows  there  are  more. 
— 2.  The  formula,  "  know  ye  not,"  has  occurred  before 
(3i6,  56),  but  in  this  chapter  it  occurs  no  fewer  than 
six  times  (2,  3,  9,  15,  16,  19).  With  all  their  boasted 
knowledge,  are  they  ignorant  of  such  truths  as  these  ? 
(Jn.  3io)  ;  one  could  not  have  credited  such  ignorance 
but  for  their  conduct.  That  the  saints  will  judge  the 
earth  is  an  article  of  Jewish  belief  (Dan.  722,  Wisd.  38, 
Ecclus.  4i5)  ;  in  Mt.  1928  the  apostles  are  to  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  ;  Rev.  204  supplies  a  close  parallel  to 
our  passage. — 3.  Angels  are  included  in  "the  world" 
(4g)  ;  the  reference  is  not  exclusively  or  perhaps 
even  primarily  to  evil  angels.  There  are  several 
passages  in  the  NT  which  negative  the  popular  doctrine 
of  angelic  sinlessness,  and  in  this  the  writers  agree 
with  the  contemporary  Jewish  belief. — 4.  Difficult. 
We  may  take  the  sentence  as  interrogative  with  RV 
and  understand  "those  who  are  of  no  account  in  the 
church  "  as  heathen  ;  do  you  sot  heathen,  whom  as 
such  you  hold  in  no  esteem,  to  judge  ?  Or  we  may 
take  it  as  a  statement  of  what  actually  happens, 
explaining  "those  of  no  account"  either  as  heathen 
judges  (so  above)  or  the  most  insignificant  members 
of  the  church.  Or  we  may  take  it  as  imperative  (so 
mg.),  the  language  being  sarcastic,  the  least  weighty 
of  your  members  can  deal  with  such  trifles  as  these. — 
11.  Here  again  Paul  humbles  the  conceit  of  the  church 
by  recalling  the  moral  degradation  from  which  some 
of  its  members  had  been  rescued. 

VI.  12-20.  Impurity  is  no  True  Expression  of 
Christian  Freedom,  but  Incompatible  with  the  Believer's 
Union  with  Christ. — The  special  case  of  incest  and  the 
warnings  against  impurity  in  the  last  section  (gi. ) 
have  prepared  the  way  for  this  explicit  and  reasoned 
denunciation.  Impurity  was  defended  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  that  all  things  were  lawful,  possibly  a  maxim 
in  which  Paul  had  expressed  his  own  doctrine  of 
Christian  freedom.  If  so,  here,  as  elsewhere,  illegitimate 
inferences  were  drawn  from  his  antinomianism,  here 
to  defend  licence,  elsewhere  to  discredit  his  doctrine 
of  freedom  by  exhibiting  its  moral  dangers.  More 
probably  the  maxim  was  coined  by  those  who  defended 
licentiousness  ;  Paul  opposes  to  it  the  counter-maxim, 
"All  things  are  not  expedient,"  i.e.  there  are  things 
which  involve  moral  and  spiritual  loss.  "  All  are 
lawful,''  lie  repeats,  retorting  :  "  Yes,  but  if  they  are 
at  my  disposal,  they  shall  not  dispose  of  me  ;  no  habit 
shall  make  me  its  slave  ;  slavery  is  what  your  boasted 
'  freedom  '  really  means."  Next  he  quotes  an  analogy 
by  which  impurity  was  defended,  the  organs  involved 
are,  in  fact,  fulfilling  their  natural  function,  just  as 
properly  as  the  belly  in  receiving  food.  He  replies 
that  the  belly  is  but  a  temporary  organ  fitted  to  this 
sphere  of  existence  not  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (15so)  ; 
it  will  disappear  as  completely  as  the  meats  it  con 
sumes  and  digests  (Col.  2:: if.).  The  retort  might  be 
made  that  the  sexual  organs  belonged  similarly  just 
to  this  lower  order  (Mk.  12.25),  their  gratification  there 
fore  was  as  legitimate  as  the  gratification  of  the 
appetite  for  food.  Paul  does  not  state  this,  nor  as  yet 
explicitly  meet  it.  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  body  ; 
the  relationship  of  the  body  to  the  Lord  is  as  com 
pletely  reciprocal  as  that  of  meats  for  the  belly.  But 
in  the  one  case  the  end  is  destruction,  in  the  other 
permanence.  The  perishable  has  no  such  moral  signi 
ficance  as  the  abiding  ;  the  immortality  of  the  Lord 
(Rom.  fiii)  involves  the  immortality  of  the  body. 
The  body,  therefore,  as  belonging  to  Christ  and  destined 
for  immortality,  must  be  used  in  harmony  with  its 
lofty  destiny  ;  impurity  and  Christ  are  utterly  incom 
patible,  the  body  cannot  bo  dedicated  to  both.  Speak 
ing  more  concretely  he  now  refers  (15-17)  to  the  partner 
of  the  sin  rather  than  to  the  sin  itself.  The  primal 
law  of  marriage  (Gen.  £24)  affirms  that  husband  and 
wife  are  "  one  flesh."  And  this  is  true  of  illicit  unions, 
the  man  and  his  paramour  become  in  the  act  one  flesh, 
his  members  become  hers.  But  in  the  case  of  Christians 
their  bodies  arc  the  Lord's  members  ;  what  impious 
desecration  to  make  them  members  of  a  harlot  !  He 
who  is  joined  to  the  Lord  in  mystical  union  (in  this 
context  and  in  this  sentence  the  union  must  obviously 
be  mystical  not  merely  ethical),  coalesces  into  a  single 
spirit  with  Him.  Paul  now  touches  the  principle 
which  justified  him  in  speaking  of  the  body  rather 
than  the  specific  organs  in  reply  to  the  analogy  from 
the  belly.  Fornication  involves  the  body  itself  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  other  sin  does,  not  even  if  it  be  a 
physical  sin  like  gluttony  or  drunkenness.  It  is 
sacrilege  against  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
implies  a  claim  to  dispose  of  himself  which  no  Christian 
can  make.  He  does  not  belong  to  himself,  he  has 
been  bought  with  a  price.  Wo  have  Pagan  inscrip 
tions  from  Delphi  in  which  the  manumission  of  a  slave 
is  represented  as  his  purchase  by  the  god  with  a  view 
to  his  freedom  (Gal.  5i).  The  price  here  is  no  doubt 
the  death  of  Christ  (1  P.  Ii8f.),  but  the  metaphor  of 
ransom  must  not  be  pressed,  else  the  question  arises, 
as  in  patristic  theology,  "  To  whom  was  the  ransom 
paid  ?  "  It  is  most  unlikely  that  Paul  thought  of  the 
answer,  for  many  centuries  so  popular,  that  since 
the  devil  was  man's  master  the  price  must  have  been 
paid  to  him.  The  stress  lies  on  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  set  free  from  the  old  bondage.  But  Christian 
freedom  is  bondage  to  Christ,  whose  slave  Paul  de 
lights  to  call  himself. 
VII.  Problems  as  to  Marriage,  Celibacy,  and  Divorce. 


— At  this  point  Paul  takes  up  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Corinthian  church  inviting  his  judgment  on  various 
questions,  apparently  indicating  their  own  views  with 
some  self-satisfaction.  The  reply  probably  follows  the 
order  of  the  letter,  not  only  as  to  the  subjects  in 
general,  but  the  different  branches  of  them.  This 
explains  the  somewhat  haphazard  development  of  the 
subject  in  this  chapter.  (On  the  questions  discussed, 
see  p.  650.)  The  view  put  forward  in  the  letter  was 
that  celibacy  should  be  practised  in  the  church.  Such 
a  view  was  not  unnatural  in  a  city  so  foul  as  Corinth. 

1-7.  Paul  begins  by  asserting  his  own  personal  prefer 
ence  for  absolute  continence.  But  ho  recognises  that  this 
is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Accordingly  he  recommends 
marriage  so  that  unchastity  may  bo  prevented,  and 
marriage,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  monogamy  (2). 
And  this  must  be  a  real  marriage,  in  which  the  physical 
obligations  of  each  to  the  other  are  duly  observed, 
for  in  this  matter  both  belong  not  to  themselves  but 
to  each  other.  So  neither  may  withhold  from  the 
other  the  marriage  due  unless  by  mutual  agreement 
if  they  feel  that  they  will  thus  be  more  unolistracted 
for  prayer  (cf.  Testament  of  Naphtali,  88,  "  And  a 
season  to  abstain  therefrom  for  his  prayer  ")  ;  but 
such  periods  of  abstinence  should  not  be  prolonged 
or  Satan  will  tempt  them  to  seek  satisfaction  else 
where.  He  says  this,  however,  by  way  of  concession, 
not  injunction.  It  is  unfortunately  not  clear  to  what 
"  this  "  refers.  The  term  "  concession  "  suggests  that 
it  is  concession  to  weakness,  and  this  is  supported 
by  7.  The  point  might  then  bo,  I  should  prefer  that 
your  abstinence  should  be  permanent  not  temporary. 
This  is  very  improbable  ;  Paul  regarded  the  danger 
of  incontinence  as  too  serious  to  run  the  risk  such 
advice  would  imply.  Besides,  the  language  had  been 
that  of  definite  injunction.  It  is  more  probable  that 
he  is  referring  to  his  general  advice  on  the  subject. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  best  to  take  it  as 
referring  to  the  abstinence  ;  the  concession  is  to  the 
view  urged  in  the  church  letter.  He  does  not,  in  the 
interests  of  the  religious  life,  ordain  that  such  seasons 
should  bo  observed,  but  he  is  willing  to  make  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  provided  it  can  be  done  with 
out  moral  risk.  He  would,  of  course,  prefer,  he  con 
tinues,  that  all  men  had  his  own  gift  of  continence. 
But  there  is  diversity  of  gifts,  and  that  by  God's  ap 
pointment,  so  that  regulations  must  be  governed  not 
by  personal  preferences  but  by  the  hard  facts  of  the 
situation. 

8-24.  He  now  passes  on  to  special  classes.  First, 
those  who  are  unmarried  or  have  lost  their  partners. 
It  would  be  best  for  them  to  follow  Paul's  example 
and  remain  as  they  are.  But  if  they  have  not  the  gift 
of  continence,  it  would  bo  better  to  many  than  to  be 
inflamed  with  illicit  desire.  The  married  must  abide 
in  the  married  state,  as  Jesus  Himself  commands.  If 
the  wife  should  leave  her  husband,  she  must  refrain 
from  contracting  a  new  union,  or,  if  she  feels  she  must 
have  a  man  to  live  with,  she  must  make  it  up  with 
her  husband.  Similarly,  the  husband  must  not  desert 
the  wife.  So  much  for  the  case  where  both  are  Chris 
tians.  But  for  the  cases  where  one  is  a  heathen,  no 
command  of  Jesus  can  be  quoted.  If  the  heathen  is 
willing  to  continue  the  relationship,  the  Christian  is 
not  to  dissolve  it.  It  was  natural  for  a  Christian  to 
fool  that  the  continuance  of  the  relation  involved  de 
filement  and  made  the  member  of  Christ  unclean. 
Paul  replies  that  the  relation  works  in  the  opposite 
way.  The  unbeliever  does  not  defile  the  Christian, 
the  Christian  consecrates  the  unbeliever.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  were  heathen  uncleanness  more  potent 
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than  Christian  holiness,  the  offspring  of  the  marriage 
must  be  unclean,  springing  from  parents  both  unclean, 
one  intrinsically,  the  other  by  contamination.  But 
the  children,  so  Paul  asserts  without  argument,  are 
holy,  and  this  involves  the  holiness  of  the  parents. 
The  conception  of  "  holiness "  hero  is  not  ethical, 
ultimately  it  is  primitive  (p.  190).  The  unbeliever, 
apart  from  any  co-operation  on  his  part  and  simply 
in  virtue  of  the  marriage  with  a  believer,  is  sanctified, 
even  if  he  remains  an  unbeliever  ;  ho  is  not  placed  by 
it  in  a  state  of  salvation,  this  remains  very  problemati 
cal  (16).  To  primitive  thought  holiness  and  unclean- 
ness  are  alike  infectious.  The  circle  of  ideas  is  strange 
to  us,  and  should  not  bo  modernised.  The  unbeliever 
may,  however,  abandon  the  Christian.  In  that  case, 
the  latter  is  to  hold  the  tie  no  longer  binding  nor 
seek  to  maintain  a  relationsliip  in  which  peace  cannot 
be  preserved,  all  the  more  that  the  sacrifice  may  not 
lead  to  the  other's  salvation.  The  general  ruin  which 
Paul  lays  down  in  all  his  churches  applies  here,  let 
each  continue  in  his  Divinely-appointed  position.  If 
ho  has  become  a  Christian  while  circumcised,  let  him 
not  seek  to  obliterate  the  marks  and  adopt  the  Gentile 
mode  of  life ;  if  uncircumcised  let  him  not  accept  the 
obligations  of  circumcision.  For  circumcision  and  un- 
circumcision  have  no  intrinsic  worth,  what  matters 
is  to  keep  God's  commandments.  The  rule  "  stay 
where  you  are "  applies  to  the  slave,  he  must  not 
trouble  about  his  position ;  though  if  he  can  become 
free  he  should  use  the  opportunity  of  freedom  (p.  650). 
He  should  not  make  a  trouble  of  his  slavery,  for  the 
slave  who  becomes  a  Christian  is  thereby  made  Christ's 
slave.  All  alike  have  been  bought  with  a  price,  as 
the  purchase  of  God  let  them  not  make  men  their 
masters.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  Paul  is  allud 
ing  in  236;  after  210  it  sounds  strange.  Presumably 
the  meaning  is  that  the  Christian  should,  as  one  who 
calls  Christ  his  master,  refuse  to  become  enslaved  to 
merely  human  standards.  The  Jew  who  had  the 
operation  for  effacing  the  marks  of  circumcision  (i8a), 
that  he  might  escape  Gentile  mockery,  the  Gentile 
who  submitted  to  circumcision  (186)  to  conciliate 
Jewish  prejudice,  are  equally  in  his  mind  with  the 
slave  whom  he  has  just  been  addressing.  Bondage  to 
Christ  emancipates  a  man  from  bondage  to  human 
opinion  ;  servile  conformity  is  unworthy  of  the  inde 
pendence  Ho  confers. 

8.  widows:  perhaps  wo  should  read  "widowers" 
(so  H.  Bois),  since  "  unmarried  "  seems  to  be  strictly 
masculine,  and  not  to  include  women,  and  Paul  has 
a  special  section  on  "  virgins  "  in  25-40. — lOa.  Cf. 
Mt.  532,  19g,  Mk.  10g,  Lk.  16i8.— 15.  is  not  under 
bondage :  is  not  bound  by  Christ's  regulation  to 
opposs  the  separation.  Paul  need  not  mean  that 
the  deserted  Christian  is  free  to  marry  again,  desertion 
annulling  the  marriage.  Still  he  may  mean  this. — 
16.  Some  think  Paul  means  that  the  Christian  should 
stay  with  the  heathen  in  hope  of  securing  the  latter's 
salvation  ;  in  this  case,  we  should  render  "  thou  shalt 
not  save."  But  this  should  have  followed  13;  in  its 
present  position  it  means  that  the  Christian  should 
not  in  the  very  problematic  hope  of  winning  the 
heathen  for  Christ,  persist  in  maintaining  a  situation 
leading  not  to  peace,  the  Christian's  vocation,  but  to 
mutual  exasperation. — 19.  Cf.  Gal.  55,  615,  Col.  3n. 

25-40.  Paul  now  passes  to  the  case  of  virgins,  on 
which  the  church  had  invited  his  judgment.  The 
section  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Paul  is  dealing  with  the  relations  of  a 
father  (or  guardian)  to  the  marriage  of  his  daiighter 
(or  ward).  The  decision  whether  the  maiden  should 


be  married,  and  if  BO  to  whom,  rested  with  the  father. 
In  that  case  his  general  principle  holds  good  that 
in  view  of  the  impending  distress  it  is  better  for  no 
new  tics  to  be  created.  But  if  any  father  (or  guardian) 
thinks  that  ho  is  acting  in  an  unseemly  way  towards 
his  daughter  (or  ward),  she  being  of  an  age  to  marry 
and  her  nature  imperiously  demanding  it,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  his  desire,  he  does  not  sin  in  doing 
so,  let  the  maiden  and  her  suitor  marry.  But  if  there 
be  no  such  compulsion  in  the  case,  and  ho  has  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  give  her  in  marriage,  his  decision 
is  to  bo  commended.  He  does  well  if  he  gives  her  in 
marriage,  but  better  if  ho  does  not.  But  this  inter 
pretation  is  exposed  to  serious  objections,  (a)  Paul 
is  dealing  with  the  case  of  virgins ;  but  he  begins  by 
saying  what  is  good  for  a  man  (26-28(1),  and  reverts 
to' this  in  32!  (b)  It  is  curious  that  he  should  twice 
assert  that  the  marriage  is  not  sinful  (28,  36)  :  since 
marriage  was  not  regarded  as  sinful  in  itself,  the  case 
in  question  seems  to  have  had  exceptional  features 
which  made  the  view  that  sin  was  involved  plausible. 
But  on  the  usual  interpretation  the  marriage  was  quite 
normal,  (c)  If  Paul  had  in  mind  the  relationship  of 
a  father  to  his  daughter,  it  is  strange  that  he  does  not 
speak  of  father  and  daughter.  This  difficulty  is  miti 
gated  but  not  removed  by  the  reply  that  his  language 
is  indefinite  because  he  wishes  to  include  the  relation 
ship  of  guardian  and  ward.  Since  the  father  was  the 
usual  guardian,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  speak 
simply  of  that  relationsliip,  leaving  the  other  case  to 
be  understood,  (d)  The  phrase  "  act  unseemly," 
while  possible,  is  not  a  natural  one  to  use  of  the  father's 
conduct,  (c)  If  Paul  has  been  speaking  of  father  and 
daughter,  "  let  them  marry  "  is  harsh,  since  the  ante 
cedent  has  to  be  supplied.  (/)  "  Daughter "  is  not 
expressed  in  the  Gr.,  which  is  literally  "his  virgin" 
in  36,  "  his  own  virgin  "  in  37  and  38.  The  former  is 
a  remarkable,  the  latter  an  amazing,  expression  for 
"  his  unmarried  daughter."  These  difficulties  dis 
appear  if  Paul  is  dealing  with  a  spiritual  mairiago  in 
which  a  man  and  woman  united  in  taking  a  vow  of 
continence.  This  practice  is  known  as  far  back  as 
the  second  century,  and  at  a  later  period  gave  rise 
to  serious  scandal,  since  the  man  and  woman  often 
lived  in  the  same  house.  Paul  favours  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vow,  but  advises  marriage  in  case  the  man's 
weakness  in  self-control  is  likely  to  precipitate  moral 
disaster.  This  gives  a  coherent  interpretation  of  tho 
passage.  It  is  exposed  to  two  difficulties.  One  is 
that  it  requires  the  rendering  "  marry "  instead  of 
"give  in  marriage  "  in  38.  Achelis  accepts  the  usual 
rendering,  but  supposes  Paul  to  advise  that  the  man 
in  the  condition  described  in  36  should  determine  tbo 
situation  by  giving  the  virgin  in  marriage  to  someone 
else.  This  is  wholly  unnatural ;  the  obvious  and- proper 
advice  would  be  that  the  man  and  his  virgin  should 
marry,  which  is  indeed  suggested  by  36.  If  the  usual 
rendering  is  necessary,  we  must  either  set  aside  alto 
gether  the  reference  to  a  spiritual  marriage,  or  suppose 
that  38  is  a  later  insertion,  for  which  we  have  no 
warrant.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rendering 
"marry"  is  legitimate.  The  other  objection  is  of  a 
more  general  character.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
the  custom  originated  so  early,  and,  if  it  had,  would 
Paul  have  sanctioned  a  relationship  so  fraught  with 
possibilities  of  moral  peril  ?  Our  ignorance  as  to  the 
origin  of  many  things  should  make  us  chary  of  pressing 
the  former  point.  As  to  the  latter,  wo  must  beware 
of  viewing  the  institution  through  the  scandals  which 
later  discredited  it.  With  Paul's  strong  preference 
for  celibacy,  pledges  to  observe  it  might  seem  praise- 
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worthy,  and  that  a  man  and  woman  should  combine 
for  mutual  encouragement  in  such  a  pledge  would  seem 
perhaps  not  unfitting.  The  moral  peril  would  be  met 
by  the  possibility  of  marriage  in  case  the  strain  on 
continence  became  too  severe.  And  we  must  not 
underrate  the  elemental  force  of  primitive  enthusiasm, 
or  too  hastily  apply  to  the  church  of  the  first  century 
our  own  standards  of  what  is  fitting. 

Paul  has  no  word  of  Jesus  to  settle  the  matter, 
but  gives  his  opinion  as  one  endowed  through 
Christ's  mercy  with  a  judgment  worthy  of  trust.  The 
impending  trouble,  "  the  woes  of  the  Messiah  "  which 
are  to  usher  in  the  new  era,  makes  any  change  of  state 
undesirable.  Let  the  married  and  the  single  remain 
as  they  are.  It  is  accordingly  best  that  the  intention 
to  continue  in  the  relationship  in  question  should  be 
carried  out.  Still,  if  the  man  marries,  he  has  not 
sinned,  nor  yet  the  virgin.  They  will  suffer  in  the 
troubles  that  are  coming,  and  he  would  guard  them 
from  this.  The  interval  that  will  elapse  before  the 
Second  Coming  is  cut  short,  so  that  all  human  ties 
and  relationships  should  be  held  with  indifference — 
marriage,  mourning,  merriment,  purchase  ;  the  world 
must  be  used,  but  not  to  the  full,  for  it  is  a  fleeting 
show.  In  such  a  situation  they  should  be  free  from 
distractions.  In  the  unmarried  state  interest  can  be 
concentrated  on  the  Lord's  affairs,  but  the  married 
man  is  preoccupied  with  secular  matters  and  considera 
tion  for  his  wife  and  is  distracted.  The  unmarried 
woman  and  the  virgin  are  preoccupied  with  the  things 
of  the  Lord,  to  maintain  body  and  spirit  holy  alike  ; 
the  wife  is  preoccupied  with  secular  affairs  and  the 
pleasing  of  her  husband.  Paul  says  this  for  their 
advantage,  not  to  put  constraint  ( ing. )  upon  them,  but 
to  secure  what  is  seemly,  and  undistracted  concentra 
tion  on  service  for  the  Lord.  However,  if  in  any 
instance  the  man  feels  that  he  may  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  virgin's  chastity,  if  he  is  troubled 
with  excess  of  virility  and  his  nature  demands  marriage, 
he  may  carry  out  the  desire  without  sin,  let  them  get 
married  (36).  But  if  he  is  firm  in  purpose  and  driven 
by  no  such  necessity,  and  is  gifted  with  self-control 
and  resolved  to  keep  his  virgin  partner  intact,  he  will 
do  well  (37).  If  he  marries  her  he  will  do  well,  if  he 
refrains  from  marriage  he  will  do  better  still  (38). 
Finally,  a  word  as  to  widows.  A  woman  cannot 
marry  a  second  husband  till  her  present  husband  is 
dead  ;  then  she  may  marry  any  man  she  likes,  pro 
vided  that  he  is  a  Christian.  His  judgment,  however, 
as  one  who  possesses  the  Spirit  (as  much  as  those  who 
lay  claim  to  it)  is  that  she  would  do  better  to  remain 
as  she  is. 

33f.  The  text  is  very  uncertain.  Probablv  we 
should  accept  the  second  mg.  ;  "  divided  "  means  dis 
tracted  between  the  two  claims.  The  unmarried  woman 
is  distinguished  from  the  virgin,  the  latter  meaning 
one  dedicated  to  the  celibate  life. 

VIII.-XI.  1.  Meats  Offered  to  Idols.— This  also  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  inquiries  addressed  to  Paul, 
with  the  views  of  the  church  expounded  to  him  in  a 
serf-complacent  spirit.  For  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
question,  see  pp.  650f. 

VIII.  Let  Those  who  Have  Knowledge  Control  its 
Exercise  by  Love,  lest  they  Ruin  their  Brother  for 
whom  Christ  Died. — Paul  begins  with  a  quotation 
from  the  church  letter.  They  claim  that  all  have 
knowledge.  Yes,  but  knowledge  makes  men  con 
ceited,  love  develops  and  consolidates  them.  They 
who  fancy  that  they  know  have  no  right  knowledge ; 
he  who  loves  God  is  known  by  God,  a  better  knowledge 
than  any  of  his  own.  However,  all  are  aware  that  no 


idol  has^any  real  existence  and  that  there  is  only  one 
God.  For,  allowing  that  there  are  so-called  gods,  as  in 
truth  there  are  many  gods  and  lords  (i.e.  the  demons), 
yet  Christians  recognise  one  God,  the  Father,  source 
of  all  things  and  their  own  goal,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  efficient  agent  in  creation  and  in  their  own 
redemption.  Yet  those  who  are  without  such  know 
ledge,  when  they  eat  the  idol  sacrifice,  are  dominated 
by  the  old  point  of  view,  and  their  conscience,  readily 
troubled  by  morbid  scruples,  is  stained.  Food  will 
not  influence  God's  decision  at  the  Judgment.  But 
freedom  from  such  scruples  may  lead  to  disregard  of 
the  weak,  who,  when  he  sees  the  "intellectual  "  com 
placently  reclining  at  the  temple  banquet,  will  become 
progressive  enough  to  eat,  against  his  own  conscience, 
the  idol  food.  Impatient  lack  of  consideration  ruins 
the  weak  brother  and  is  a  sin  against  Christ.  Paul 
would  never  touch  flesh  again  rather  than  gratify 
himself  at  such  ruinous  cost  to  others. 

2.  So  Socrates  recognised  that  he  was  wiser  than 
others,  in  that  while  all  alike  knew  nothing,  he  alone 
was  aware  of  his  ignorance. — 3.  Note  the  unexpected 
turn  of  thought.  He  does  not  say,  By  love  wo  know 
God  ;  God's  knowledge  of  us  is  so  much  greater  a 
certainty,  so  much  firmer  a  ground  of  consolation  and 
assurance.  —  66.  Here  essentially  the  Christology  of 
Colossians  is  implied. 

IX.  This  chapter  is  not  a  digression,  and  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  a  vindication  of  Paul's 
apostolic  status  and  rights.  He  enforces  his  pica  that 
the  enlightened  should  not  ride  roughshod  over  scruples 
they  despised,  by  his  own  refusal  to  insist  on  his 
apostolic  rights.  He  too  was  free,  was  an  apostle, 
had  received  his  commission  from  the  risen  Lord,  his 
apostleship  to  the  Corinthians  was  indubitably  attested 
by  his  work  among  them.  He  (?  and  his  colleagues) 
may  accept  maintenance,  travel  with  a  Christian  wife 
like  other  apostles  and  the  Lord's  brethren.  Must 
he  and  Barnabas  alone  be  compelled  to  work  for  their 
living  ?  That  would  be  against  human  precedent, 
against  the  Law1  also,  for  by  its  prohibition  of  muzzling 
the  ox  as  he  treads  out  the  corn  on  the  threshing-floor, 
God  meant  that  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
supported  in  return  for  their  work.  If  the  Corinthians 
profited  by  the  apostolic  sowing,  it  is  no  extravagant 
claim  that  the  apostles  shall  reap  some  material 
advantage  from  them.  They  have  a  prior  right.  But 
they  make  no  use  of  it,  that  their  alleged  self-seeking 
may  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Temple 
attendants  get  their  living  from  the  Temple,  altar 
attendants  their  share  from  the  sacrifices.  The  Lord 
laid  it  down  (Mt.  10 10,  Lk.  10/)  that  preachers  should 
be  maintained  by  their  preaching.  But  Paul  has 
waived  the  principle,  and  does  not  mention  it  to 
insinuate  a  claim  for  support,  he  would  rather  die 
than  make  void  his  proud  boast  of  independence.  He 
does  not  boast  of  his  preaching ;  that  is  not  a  vocation 
he  has  chosen,  but  one  imposed  on  him  by  the  will 
of  God.  If  he  had  voluntarily  adopted  the  calling  he 
would  have  had  a  right  to  reward.  But  since  God 
has  forced  it  on  him,  he  has  a  stewardship,  and  as 
God's  slave  has  no  right  to  payment.  The  pay  which 
he  claims  is  to  renounce  his  title  to  support.  Free 
from  all  control,  he  had  yet  become  the  slave  of  all  to 
win  the  more.  To  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew,  to  those 
under  the  Law  he  became  as  they  were,  although  ho 
was  free,  to  those  without  law  as  they  were  also, 
though  under  law  to  Christ,  to  the  weak  similarly  : 
yes,  everything  to  everybodjr,  to  gain  converts  by 
every  method.  He  does  all  for  the  Gospel's  sake  that 
he  may  be  a  joint  partaker  with  his  converts  in  its 
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blessings.  What  effort  is  needed  to  achieve  that 
result  !  In  the  races  all  the  competitors  run,  but  only 
ouo  wins  the  prize.  Let  them  run  so  as  to  win,  exer 
cising,  like  the  athletes,  self-control  at  every  point, 
and  tor  no  corruptible  crown  like  theirs,  li.u  himself 
runs  the  unswerving  race  ;  he  boxes,  landing  every 
blow  on  the  antagonist  ;  he  beats  his  body  black  and 
blue  (Lk.  185  MJ/.*)  and  loads  it  about  as  his  slave, 
lest,  having  preached  to  others,  he  should  miss  the 
prize  himself. 

6.  As  we  should  infer  also  from  Col.  4io,  2  Tim.  4ii, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  not  permanently  estranged 
by  their  quarrel  about  Mark  (Ac.  1536-39). — Of.  Paul 
seems  to  mean  that  the  allegorical  interpretation  wag 
that  originally  and  exclusively  intended. 

X.  1-13.  From  this  exposition  of  his  own  willing 
ness  to  waive  his  rights  for  the  sake  of  others,  closing 
with  the  solemn  warning  that  the  goal  might  be  missed 
after  all,  Paul  returns  to  his  main  theme,  the  meats 
offered  to  idols.  He  does  not  handle  it  directly  in 
i— 13  but  it  is  clearly  in  his  mind.  He  begins  by  re 
calling  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  (Heb. 
37-4r.3),  pointing  the  warning  he  draws  from  it  by  the 
reminder  that  their  own  fathers  (for  the  readers, 
though  Gentile,  belong  to  the  true  Israel,  Gal.  616) 
possessed  in  a  sense  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  ;  and  yet  the  majority  were  destroyed,  how 
grave-  a  warning!  They  were  nil  (five  times  in  i-.t) 
under  the  cloud  (Ps.  105.V),  cf.  Ex.  J.3.2I)  and  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  baptized  themselves 
for  Moses  in  the  water  of  eloud  and  sea.  They  ate  the 
same  food  and  drank  the  same  drink,  both  manna  and 
the  water  from  the  rock  being  endowed  with  a  spiritual 
quality.  For  the  rock  which  followed  them  was  a 
spiritual,  not  merely  a  material  rock  ;  it  was  the  pre- 
oxistent  Christ,  with  whom  they  were  thus  brought 
into  a  communion  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  Chris 
tians  in  the  Eucharist.  Paul  is  here  giving  us  a  piece 
of  rabbinism.  Wo  have  a  double  narrative  of  the 
smitiiig  of  the  rock  (Ex.  17,  Nu.  202-13).  The  localities 
being  different  and  the  identity  of  the  rock  being 
assumed,  the  legend  of  the  water-bearing  rock  that 
followed  them  easily  originated.  It  was  confirmed 
by  combining  with  this  the  Song  of  the  Well  (Nu.  21 
16-18)  and  explaining  that  the  well  was  bidden  spring 
from  the  wilderness  to  Matianah.  Such  a  rock  bo- 
longed  to  the  supernatural  order,  and  from  the  thought 
that  it  was  animated  by  an  angel,  Paul  easily  advanced 
to  the  identification  with  Christ.  Yet  God  was 
angered  with  most  of  them  so  that  all,  except  Joshua 
and  Caleb,  strewed  tho  sands  of  the  desert.  Let  them 
profit  by  the  example  and  not  lust  after  the  flesh  of 
sacrifice  as  the  Hebrews  did  after  the  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt  (Nu.  11)  ;  or  bo  idolaters,  as  they  went  on 
from  feasting  to  idolatrous  dancing  and  revelry 
(Ex.  32c)  ;  or  guilty  of  impurity  (so  constantly  asso 
ciated  with  idolatry)  which  led  to  the  death  of  23,000 
(Nu.  25 i-y,  actually  24,000)  ;  or  presume  on  God's 
forbearance  as  those  who  were  destroyed  by  serpents 
(Nu.  214-6)  ;  or  murmur  as  those  smitten  by  the 
angelic  destroyer  (Nu.  1641-50).  The  record  is  i'or 
their  benefit  who  live  where  this  age  and  the  age  to 
come  meet  (tha  terminal  point  of  one  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  initial  point  of  tho  other,  hence  the 
plural  -'ends  ").  Let  them  beware  of  over-confidence 
in  their  stability.  So  far  only  human  temptations 
have  befallen  them  such  as  man  can  bear ;  how 
terrible  tho  prospect  were  they  to  bo  plied  with  super 
human  temptations  ;  but  God  will  protect  them  from 
this,  giving  with  the  temptation  the  issue,  that  they 
may  hold  out. 


X.  14;~22.  Paul  now  deals  directly  with  the  problem 
of  idol  sacrifice.  He  appeals  to  the  analogy  of  tho 
Supper.  The  Eucharistic  cup  brings  the  worshipper  into 
fellowship  with  Christ's  blood,  tho  loaf  into  fellowship 
with  His  body.  Participating  in  the  one  loaf  the  many 
worshippers  become  one.  So  tho  eating  of  tho  Israelite 
sacrifices  effects  communion  with  tho  altar  (so  L'hilo, 
not  OT).  Let  these  analogies  be  applied.  Neither 
tiie  sacrifice  nor  the  idol  are  real.  But  tho  sacrifices 
are  offered  to  the  demons  not  to  God  (Dt.  32 17),  and 
thus  bring  the  participants  into  fellowship  with 
demons.  This  involves  an  intolerable  incompatibility  ; 
they  cannot  combine  the  Lord's  cup  and  table  with 
those  of  the  demons.  "What  madness  to  rouse  the 
Lord's  jealousy  by  giving  Him  such  a  rival  (I)t.  322 1)  ! 
are  "  the  strong  "  stronger  than  He  ? 

X.  23-XI.  1.  From  the   meal  in  the  idol's  temple 
Paul  passes  to  the  question  as  it  arose  in  daily  life.     Ho 
repeats  that  while   all   might   bo  lawful  all  was  not 
expedient  (012)  or  tended  to  edify.     Each  must  study 
his    brother's    interest    rather    than    his    own.     What 
was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  meat   market  might    be 
freely  bought  without  question  as  to  its  antecedents, 
for  it  belonged  to  God.     If  they  accepted  a  heathen's 
invitation  (Paul  does  not  encourage  them  to  do  so), 
they  should  similarly  eat  without   question.     But  if 
anyone  volunteers  the  information  that  certain  food 
has    been    offered   in    sacrifice,    they   should    abstain. 
Perhaps  tho  weak  brother  is  the  informer,  though  ho 
would  not  bo  likely  to  accept  the  invitation  or  be  in 
a  position  to  make  this  definite  statement.     It  may 
quite  well  be  a  heathen,  possibly  tho  host  who  would 
best  know  the  origin  of  the  meat.     If  so,  he  saves  his 
Christian    guest    from    violating    his    principles.     He 
assumes  that  he  will  have  a  conscientious  objection 
to  such  food.     Tho  Christian  may  really  have  no  such 
scruples,  and  could,  therefore,  take  the  meat  freely. 
But  the  heathen  would  inevitably  regard  him  as  untrue 
to   his   convictions  and  playing  fast   and  loose  with 
religion.     And  this  will  prejudice  him  against  Chris 
tianity,  but  it  may  also  blunt  his  own  conscience  to 
see    conscience    thus    apparently    flouted.     Another's 
conscience  must  not  be  made  the  measure  of  one's  own, 
nor  can  ono  be  censured  for  eating  food  over  which 
thanks  has  been  pronounced.     All  must  be  done  to 
God's  glory  without  placing  a  hindrance  before  the 
Jews,  heathen,  or  Christians,  just  as  Paul  seeks  tho 
profit  of  others  for  their  salvation,  so  they  should  make 
him  their  pattern,  as  ho  makes  Christ  his  own. 

XI.  2-16.  Women  must  bo  Veiled  in  the  Christian 
Assemblies. — It  is  not  clear  whether  this  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  church  letter. 

Paul  begins,  in  a  way  that  surprises  us  after  his 
grave  censures,  with  praise  for  their  steadfast  adher 
ence  to  his  tcacliing  and  traditions.  But  he  must 
inform  them  that  the  head  of  every  man  (as  distin 
guished  from  woman)  is  Christ,  the  head  of  the  woman 
is  man,  the  head  of  Christ,  God.  WToman,  Man, 
Christ,  God,  form  an  ascending  climax  in  which  tho 
second  stands  to  tho  first,  as  the  third  to  the  second, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  third.  The  precise  meaning  is 
not  clear.  Headship  suggests  lordship,  but  Christ  is 
lord  of  woman  as  well  as  man.  Perhaps  tho  thought 
is  rather  that  of  archetype  and  origin.  Christ  is  the 
imago  of  God  and  derives  His  being  from  Him,  so 
man  is  related  to  Christ,  and  woman  to  man.  In  each 
case  there  is,  of  course,  a  differentiating  clement. 
Man  has  a  primary,  woman  a  secondary,  relation  to 
Christ,  man  a  secondary,  woman  a  tertiary,  relation 
to  God.  Wo  are  reminded  of  Milton's  similar  deprecia 
tion,  "  Ho  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him."  4f.  con- 
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iiocts  rather  badly  with  3  since  wo  naturally  intoipi^L 
''  dishonoureth  his  (lier)  head  ''  to  mean  dishonours 
Christ  (or  the  man).  But  what  follows  forbids  this. 
The  meaning  must  be  that  the  man  v,  ho  veils  his  head 
for  prayer  or  prophesying,  dishonours  it,  and  the 
woman  who  unveils  it  dishonours  hers.  The  man 
dishonours  it  by  suggesting  that  he  is  under  authority, 
whereas  he  is  supreme  of  ercatcd  beings.  The  woman, 
because  to  dispense  with  a  veil  is  no  better  than  to 
cut  011"  the  hair  altogether.  The  latter  was  the  punish 
ment  of  an  adulteress  ;  the  absence  of  the  veil  would 
suggest  that  the  woman  was  of  easy  virtue.  Man's 
high  dignity  as  the  imago  and  glory  of  God  forbids 
his  wearing  it,  woman's  subordinate  position  as  the 
glory  of  man  requires  her  to  do  so.  The  use  of  "  glory  " 
is  strange.  Tt  can  hardly  bear  its  ordinary  sense  in  a 
context  emphasizing  woman'.;  inferiority.  Some  such 
sense  as  "  reflection  "  seems  to  be  required.  Itian  is 
original,  woman  derivative,  she  was  created  for  him, 
not  he  for  her.  The  next  verse  (io)  is  very  difficult. 
Usually  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  on  account  of  her 
inferior  position  the  woman  should  wear  a  veil  on  her 
head  as  the  sign  of  the  man's  authority  over  her,  on 
account  of  the  angels.  .l>ut  "to  have  aiitii 
must  mean  to  possess  authority  not  to  wear  a  to':en 
of  subjection,  llamsay  (Cities  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  L't  2- 
205;  Luke  the  l'Iti/si;-in:i,  p.  17">)  points  out  tiat 
in  the  East  the  veil  isolates  a  woman  from  the  cro •••  d 
and  secures  her  from  in'ertc^ence  and  even  •.;!  .  Tsation. 
It  is  her  authority,  without  it  she  is  <!•  This 

gives  the  right  sense  Io  ''authority,"  it  i/  a  woman's 
own  authority,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  hov  ii  links  into 
the  general  argument  and  in  particular  how  it  is 
related  to  the  l.-'.st  clause.  This  clai.  >  u  re 

garded  as  an  interpolation  by  ]>aur  and  others.  The 
sentence  seems  complete  \vi'  hout  it,  and  "for  this 
cause  "  suggests  that  the  icason  is  fully  contained  in 
what  has  gone  before,  whereas  "  because  of  the  angels  " 
seems  to  give  a  new  reason  which  receives  no  oV.\  elop- 
ment.  The  clause  is  nevertheless  ]>rol>abh  genuine. 
It  does  not  mean,  "lest  the  angels  who  are  at  the 
worship  should  be  shocked."  The  general  meaning  Is 
that  the  unveiled  woman  is  in  clangor  from  the  angels 
as  the  daughters  of  men  from  the  sons  of  the  Klohiin 
(Gen.  61-4*).  That  story  played  a  large  part  in  Jewish 
speculations;  what  the  modern  mind  might  regard 
as  fanciful,  was  fur  Paul  a  gra\e  moral  peril.  Just 
as  participation  in  the  idol  sacrifice  may  involve  ruinous 
fellowship  with  demons,  so  the  unveiling  of  women 
implied  danger  from  and  to  the  angels.1  The  signiii- 
cance  of  the  veil  is  not  merely  that  concealment  would 
prevent  angelic  lust  from  being  aroused.  As  Dibelius 
points  out,  it  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  veil  has 
magical  power.  Its  function  is  therefore  to  ward  oil 
dangers.  The  danger  is  specially  present  when  the 
woman  prays  or  prophesies  (rf.  Tortullian,  (hi  the 
Veiling  of  Virgins,  eh.  vii.).  Apparently  in  the 
ecstatic  condition,  pressing  into  the  spiritual  realm, 
she  is  more  exposed  to  the  advances  of  the  angels 
than  in  her  normal  condition.  Hence  she  needs  a 
means  of  protection.  She  needs  it  and  man  does  not, 
just  because  she  is  inferior,  further  removed  than  1:3 
from  the  heavenly  state;  ho  is  free  to  enter  Cod's 

1  Ramsay  has  recently  (Teaching  of  Paul,  p.  214;  rerojrni.srvl 
that  Paul  regards  women  as  in  daui-rr  from  the  angels,  "but 
through  obedience  to  the  social  convention.-  they  pained  authority 
and  immunity  from  the  power  of  demons  or  nmrels.  The  veil  was 
their  strength  and  protection."  But  are  we  to  assume  that  the 
veil  would  have  the  same  significance  for  the  aiipols  iio  for  human 
beings?  And  what  on  this  interpretation  is  the  point  of  the 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  the  veil  when  the  woman  is  praying 
or  prophesying? 


presence  with  head  uncovered,  she  can  safely  do  it 
only  with  a  veil.  Dr.  Grieve  suggests  "  talisman  "  as  an 
equivalent  to  "authority."  Wo  must  not  set  views 
aside  because  they  are  quite  foreign  to  our  world  of 
thought,  or  because  we  ;;-e  unwilling  to  attribute  them 
to  Paul,  nor  must  we  carry  back  to  his  time  our  popular 
angelology.  Paul  now  guards  what  he  has  been  saying. 
Ivlan  and  woman  arc  indispensable  to  each  other,  and 
ii  the  woman  was  originally  formed  from  the  man,  the 
Eian  comes  into  the  wold  through  her,  and  both 
really,  like  all  other  things,  have  their  source  in  God. 
lie  resumes  with  an  appeal  to  their  own  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  which  must  show  the  unseemliness 
of  a  woman's  praying  to  God  unveiled.  And  nature 
teaches  thai  woman  needs  a  covering  by  giving  long 
hair  to  a  woman,  but  short  hair  to  a  man.  He  closes 
the  discussion  with  the  curt  remark  (<•/.  14s8)  that  if 
anyone  intends  to  be  disputatious  about  it,  he  is  in 
opposition  to  the  custom  of  Paul  and  his  colleagues 
and  the  other  churches.  The  principle  is  that  local 
idiosyncrasies  should  be  controlled  by  general  Church 
custom. 

XI.  17-34.  The  Desecration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — 
Paul  feels  that  in  one  respect  ho  must  restrict  hi? 
.  Their  meetings  damage  rather  than  profit 
them.  He  cannot  help  believing  part  of  what  ho 
hears  about  their  divisions.  To  be  sure  they  must 
factions,  or  their  best  men  would  get  no 
dunce  of  displaying  their  qualities!  When  they 
hoy  have  supper,  ii  is  true,  but  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  cat  the  Lord's  Supper.  Possibly  the 
hers  could  not  come  early  being  detained 
by  their  work.  The  wealthier  members  could  thcre- 
i  and  drink  all  they  had  brought,  so  that  the 
poor,  who  could  bring  little,  and  that  perhaps  coarse 
food,  had  insufficient  for  a  meal  and  had  to  eat  this 
under  the  critical  stare  of  the  well-to-do.  So  that 
some  were  hungry,  and  naturally  discontented  and 
is,  while  others  became  intoxicated.  What  a 
religious  atmosphere  for  the  most  sacred  rite,  the 
r-membrance  of  their  Master's  selilcss  sacrifice!  The 
communal  element  which  made  it  a  church  feast  had 
disappeared  and  given  place  to  a  number  of  cliques. 
The  members  shaved  their  food  with  their  own  coterie, 
not  with  the  church  at  large,  and  thus  accentuated 
their  mutual  cxclusiveness.  What  a  love-feast !  As 
if  they  had  no  housss  where  they  could  sate  themselves 
in  privacy  !  that  they  must  put  this  affront  on  God's 
congregation,  and,  coarsely  indifferent  to  the  feelings 
of  the  sensitive,  expose  the  poverty  of  those  who  have 
nothing  !  They  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  to  the  true 
naitire  of  the  rite,  for  Paul  had  told  it  them,  as  it  had 
come  down  to  him  from  the  Lord  Himself  through 
eyewitnesses  of  the  scene.  But  he  will  fell  them 
again.  The  account  which  follows  (23-25)  is  vcrj' 
important  as  our  earliest  record,  and  should  be  com 
pared  with  that  in  Mt.,  Mk.  The  comparison  with 
Lk.  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
text.  The  reference  to  the  betrayal  is  a  very  early 
piece  of  evidence  corroborating  the  gospel  account, 
and  its  incidental  character  suggests  that  Paul  had 
related  the  Passion  story  in  considerable  detail.  The 
L-ovd  Jesus  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  and  broke  the 
bread  saying,  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you  : 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.''  When  supper  was 
over  He  took  the  cup  similarly,  saying,  "  This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye 
drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me."  This  means,  Paul 
comments,  1  hat  whenever  the  command  of  repetition 
is  fulfilled,  they  set  forth,  as  in  a  sacred  drama,  the  : 
Lord's  death  till  He  returns.  Whoever,  then,  does 
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cither  of  the  acts  in  an  unworthy  manner  or  temper,  is 
guilty  of  a  profane  indignity  to  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood.  Let  no  one  presume  to  participate  save  after 
solf-examination.  For,  unless  ho  recognises  that  it  ia 
Christ's  body  which  is  involved,  and  not  the  mere  bread 
and  wine,  he  partakes  to  his  own  condemnation.  That 
is  why  sickness  is  so  prevalent  among  them  and  not 
a  few  deaths  have  occurred.  Self-examination  would 
prevent  such  judgments.  Yet  let "thcnViiot  miss  their 
merciful  intention  ;  it  is  the  Lord's  chastening  of  His 
peoplo  that  they  may  not  share  in  His  condemnation 
of  the  world.  So  at  the  meeting  for  the  common  meal, 
lot  them  wait  for  each  other,  and  if  necessary  tako  the 
edge  off  their  hunger  before  they  come,  so  that  they 
may  no  longer,  by  their  disorderly  and  selfish  conduct, 
draw  down  the  Divine  judgment.  The  regulation  of 
other  matters  can  stand  over  till  Paul  arrives. 

19.  The  language  may  be  ironical,  or  may  mean 
that  these  factionH  are  necessary  to  sift  the  good  from 
the  bad.— 23.  betrayed:  "  delivered  up  "  (i.e.  to  death, 
Rom.  4as)  is  a  possible  rendering,  but  this  does  not 
suit  "  in  the  night  "  so  well. — 24.  this  do:  the  words 
do  not  mean  "  offer  this  sacrifice." — 29,  discern  not 
the  body:  possibly  "the  body ';  may  mean  the 
Church,  "the  Lord's  body"  (sco  Exp.,  Aug.  1915). — 
30,  sleep :  the  use  of  the  Christian  term  for  death  in  a 
context  which  speaks  of  death  as  &  judgment  is  very 
striking. 

XII.  Diversities  of  Gifts  but  the  Same  Spirit.— The 
question  of  spiritual  gifts  had  apparently  been  raised 
in  the  church  letter.  The  tendency  at  Corinth  _was  to 
estimate  gifts  by  their  showy  rather  than  their  solid 
character.  Paul  reverses  the  scale  of  values,  and 
argues  that  the  true  criterion  is  edification  rather  than 
display.  He  is  also  concerned  to  plead  for  differentia 
tion  of  function  as  necessary  for  the  body's  health,  and 
to  protect  from  disparagement  the  lowliest  member, 
the  most  commonplace  function,  as,  equally  with  the 
highest,  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
But  in  his  crowning  utterance  ho  urges  that  all  gifts 
aro  worthless  apart  from  love. 

1-3.  He  begins  by  distinguishing  true  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  from  their  counterfeit.  Unhappily  2  is  far  from 
clear,  and  the  text  is  perhaps  corrupt.  Paul  may 
appeal  to  their  experience  of  ecstasy  in  their  heathen 
condition.  You  will  remember  how  completely  you 
were  under  control  of  the  demon,  you  were  a  mere 
voice  through  which  he  spoke.  So  it  is  with  him  who 
speaks  in  the  Spirit.  He  has  no  volition,  and  we  can 
thus  argue  from  the  utterance  to  the  character  of  the 
control.  If  it  is  "  Jesus  Anathema,"  the  Holy  Spirit 
cannot  be  the  source  of  inspiration,  if  "Jesus  Lord" 
then  He  must  bo.  Therefore  the  speaker  does  not 
deceive ;  he  has  no  choice,  but  is  at  the  mercy  of  his 
control.  Two  difficulties  might  be  raised.  The 
ecstasy  might  be  simulated,  or,  if  not,  the  demon 
control  might  use  the  true  Christian  formula.  If 
these  objections  are  not  fatal  (and  Paul  would  perhaps 
have  refused  to  admit  their  validity)  the  sense  is  excel 
lent.  Otherwise  the  point  may  be  that  since  their 
pa^an  experience  gives  them  no  guidance  (2),  ho  lays 
dov/n  a  principle  (3)  for  them.  The  question  could 
be  raised  only  about  those  who  professed  to  bo  Chris 
tians  ;  pagans  or  Jews,  who  would  naturally  say 
"  Jesus  is  Anathema,"  were  obviously  not  speaking  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  if  a  member  of  the  church  said 
it,  was  ho  ?  That  a  Christian  should  pronounce  a 
curse  on  Jesus  would  seem  unthinkable.  But  cer 
tainly  it  Avas  necessary  quite  early  to  test  the  spirits 
(1129,  1  Jn-  4i*).  The  point  is  not  discussed  how  far 
one  could  argue  from  the  character  of  the  control,  as 


disclosed  in  the  utterance,  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
man's  ( 'hrist ianity  ;  could  a  sincere  Christian  be  sub 
ject  to  invasion  by  an  evil  spirit  V  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  confession  "  Jesus  is  Lord  "  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  certainty  only  when  spoken  in 
ecstasy.  In  his  normal  condition  a  man  might  say  it 
insincerely. 

4— llo  Having  given  a  criterion  for  detecting  the 
spurious,  Paul  proceeds  to  discuss  the  gifts.  There 
aro  diversities  in  tho  manifestation  but  none  in  the 
source.  Tho  same  Spirit  is  manifested  in  manifold 
gifts,  the  same  Lord  in  manifold  ministrations,  the 
same  God  in  manifold  activities.  Unity  in  the  source 
is  accompanied  with  rich  diversity  in  the  effects.  The 
gift  is  imparted  to  each ;  none  is  passed  by,  but  it  is 
given  not  for  self-gratification  but  for  tho  benefit  of 
the  church.  It  is  to  one  and  the  same  Spirit  that  are 
due  tho  word  of  wisdom,  the  word  of  knowledge,  faith, 
gifts  of  healing,  power  to  work  miracles,  prophecy, 
discrimination  of  spirits,  tongues,  interpretation  of 
tongues.  All  are  operations  of  tho  same  Spirit,  who 
imparts  to  each  of  His  own  unshackled  will.  The 
collocation  of  Spirit,  Lord,  God  should  be  observed  ; 
cf.  2  Cor.  13i4.  8-10  should  be  compared  with  28, 
Rom.  126-8*,  Eph.  4n. 

12-31.  Paul  now  elaborates  an  illustration  from  the 
body  and  its  members.  Here  we  have  organic  unity 
with  diversity  of  function  and  interdependence  of  the 
whole  and  its  parts,  interdependence  also  of  the  parts 
themselves.  All  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every 
other  part  and  of  the  whole  ;  none,  however  important 
or  beautiful,  can  affect  to  despise  tho  humbler  or  un- 
seemlier  ;  all  sympathetically  respond  to  the  pain  or 
honour  of  the  other.  The  illustration  does  not  call 
for  detailed  exposition.  In  12  Christ  is  not  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  body,  but  as  the  body  itself  of  which 
Christians  form  part.  The  Spirit  in  whom  all  received 
baptism  is  not  many  but  one,  so  its  effect  is  to  consti 
tute  them  all  one  body,  thus  cancelling  distinctions 
of  race  and  social  condition  even  in  then:  extreme 
forms  (Gal.  828,  Col.  3n).  And  this  Spirit  not  simply 
enfolds  them,  it  saturates  and  penetrates  them.  In  tho 
application  the  readers  are  called  "  body  of  Christ,"  i.e. 
such  is  their  intrinsic  quality  ;  they  aro  individually 
members,  each  in  his  sphere.  God  has  appointed 
various  members  in  the  Church  to  exorcise  various  func 
tions  (8-io,  Rom.  12o-8*,  Eph.  4n,  cf.  pp.  <>45f.),  those 
of  apostleship,  prophecy,  teaching,  working  of  miracles, 
healing,  helping,  direction,  and,  as  last  of  tho  list, 
speaking  with  tongues  ;  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues 
is  added  in  30.  None  of  these  functions  is  exercised 
by  all,  they  are  distributed  among  tho  members. 
They  should  desire  tho  higher  gifts.  What  he  means 
is  explained  in  11.  But  before  he  pursues  the  theme, 
lie  points  them  to  love  as  something  better  than  all  tho 
gifts,  in  a  panegyric  which  is  the  pearl  of  his  writings. 
He  had  studied  to  some  purpose  the  character  and 
career  of  Jesus. 

XIII.  All  Gifts  and  Sacrifices  are  Worthless  without 
Love,  which  is  Supreme  and  Incomparable. — The 
chapter  falls  into  three  divisions  :  (a)  superlative  gifts 
and  costliest  surrenders  are  valueless  in  the  absence 
01  love  (1-3)  ;  (b)  description  of  love's  manifold  excel 
lences  ( 4-7 ) ;  (c)  love  is  imperishable  (8-1 3 ).  It  is  linked 
to  chs.  12  and  14  by  the  mention  in  if.,  8f.,  of  tongues 
and  prophecy.  But  knowledge  and  faith,  the  surrender 
of  property 'and  of  life,  arc  also  selected  as  examples 
of  things  most  highly  esteemed.  The  angels,  it  was 
assumed,  used  language  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  ;  but  although  there  had  been  no  parallel  among 
them  to  the  catastrophe  of  Babel,  it  was  thought  that 
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various  orders  of  an«els  had  their  own  dialects.  Thus 
The  Testament  of  Job  represents  Job's  three  daughters 
as  each  praising  Cod  in  tlie  dialect  of  a  particular 
angelic  order.  If  Paid  can  speak  in  all  heavenly  and 
earthly  tongues  Imt  is  devoid  of  love  he  is  like  a  noisy 
gong  or  clanging  cymbal,  mere  sound  not  music, 
monotonous,  inarticulate,  convoying  no  intelligible 
thought  and  expressing  no  feeling.  The  faith  that 
removes  mountains  is  a  reminiscence  of  Christ's  teach 
ing.  In  3  "  bestow  "  means  to  give  awa}r  in  moisrls. 
There  is  much  uncertainly  as  to  the  reading  in  tlie 
next  clause.  RVrn,  ''that  1  may  glory.'"  is  very 
strongly  attested,  and  accepted  by  WH  and  Harnack. 
It  is  Hatter,  and  the  phrase  ''give  my  bodv ''  is  too 
vague  and  indefinite  by  itself;  we  should  be  told  to 
what  the  body  is  to  be  surrendered.  It  is  questionable 
whether  it  gives  a  good  sense.  What  is  required  is 
an  act  intrinsically  excellent  made  morally  void  by 
lack  of  love.  If  the  object  of  the  surrender  is  that  la- 
may  boast,  the  love  of  glory  empties  the  act  of  much 
if  not  all  of  its  moral  excellence.  The  objection  is  miti 
gated  if  "glory  "  is  the  legitimate  glorying  at  the  liar 
of  God.  But  RV  seems  intrinsically  preferable.  The 
burning  is  probably  not  martyrdom,  but,  as  tho 
phrase  suggests,  self-immolation.  Shortly  before,  an 
Indian  who  accompanied  the  embassy  sent  bv  Perns 
to  Augustus  burnt  himself  alive  at  Athens,  and  Paul 
may  have  seen  hi.;  t<>mb.  An  earlier  famous  example 
was  that  of  an  Indian  gymnosophist  who  burnt  himself 
alive  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tlie  descrip 
tion  of  love  (4-7)  needs  little,  comment.  Love  is 
patient  under  prolonged  provocation,  benevolent,  free 
from  envy  and  jealousy,  is  not  Driven  to  displav.  is  not 
conceited,  exhibits  no  impropriety  in  behaviour,  is 
not  self-seeking,  is  not  enraged  and  embittered,  does 
not  vindictively  treasure  up  its  wrongs,  is  not  gratified 
by  the  triumph  of  injustice  bu<  by  that  of  truth,  keeps 
its  own  counsel  (rf.  mg.,  "  covereth  ").  belie\es  and 
hopes  the  best,  patiently  endures  all  trial.-.  Finally 
(8-13)  Paul  ai'tirms  the  imperishablencss  of  love. 
Love  is  never  superseded,  hut  prophecies,  tongues, 
and  knowledge  are  only  par'ial.  and  ui!l  lie  superfluous 
when  perfection  is  attained.  They  hel-mLf  to  the  statro 
of  childhood,  to  be  left  behind  at  maturilv.  All  our 
apprehension  of  spiritual  realities  is  at  present  indirect 
and  indistinct,  such  as  is  gained  from  the  reflection 
in  a  metal  mirror;  then  it  wiH  be  direct,  immediate, 
clear,  vision  face  to  face  (Nu.  12s).  Then  partial 
knowledge  and  partial  prophecy  \\ill  give  place  to  know 
ledge  of  Cod  like  Cod's  knowledge  of  us.  So  faith. 
hope,  love  last  on  into  the  world  to  come,  but  love  is 
the  greatest  of  the  triad. 

XIV.  Prophecy  and  Speaking  with  Tongues,  their 
Relative  Value  and  their  Place  in  the  Church  Gathering. 
— Paul  now  comes  to  the  direct  comparison  between 
the  two  types  of  ecstatic  speecli  on  which  his  judgment 
differed  from  that  prevalent  at  Corinth.  Both  pro 
phecy  and  speaking  with  tongues  were  genuine  expres 
sions  of  the  Spirit's  inspiration  ;  Paid  himself  sj.oke 
with  tongues  more  than  all  ( i;S).  and  conceded  a  certain 
place  to  them  in  tho  assembly  (27, -59),  but  esteemed 
prophecy  as  one  of  the  greater  gifts  1o  be  earnestly 
desired.  Prophecy  was  inspired  preaching  (pp.  M~L)~; 
on  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  see  p.  (US. 

1-20.  Love  is  to  be  pursued  beyond  all  things,  but 
spiritual  gifts  are  to  be  eagerly'  desired,  above  all, 
prophecy.  He  who  exercises  the  gift  of  tongues  holds 
communion  with  God,  and  is  unintelligible  to  his 
fellows,  since  ho  is  speaking  mysteries  in  the  Spirit- 
inspired  ecstasy.  The  prophet,  on  tho  other  hand, 
builds  up,  strengthens,  and  consoles  men.  Ono  edifies 


the  speaker,  not  indeed  by  the  communication  of 
fresh  knowledge,  for  normally  he  cannot  himself  under 
stand  what  he  says  (13!,  icy)  but  by  the  experience  of 
inspiration  and  the  fellowship  of  his  spirit  with  God 
(2.2^),  though  the  understanding  is  dormant.  Tho 
prophet  edifies  the  church,  since  he  speaks  what  all 
can  understand.  Hence,  while  I 'mil  could  wish  that 
all  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  lie  would  prefer  that  they 
should  prophesy  (Nu.  HJM);  it  is  tho  greater  of  the 
two  gifts,  unless  to  that  of  tonguco  the  gift  of  inter 
pretation  be  added,  so  that  the  church  may  get 
benefit.  Suppose  he  came  to  them  speaking  with 
tongues,  what  good  would  he  do  them  unless  ho  ad 
dressed  them  in  intelligible  language,  imparting  revela 
tion,  knowledge,  prophesying  or  teaching?  Even 
inanimate  musical  instruments,  whether  wind  or 
strin  :ed.  must  not  keep  on  one  note  or  no  one  will 
recognise  any  tune  ;  while,  if  the  clarion  gives  out  an 
indistinct  sound,  none  will  realise  that  he  is  sum 
moned  to  the  battle.  Similarly  unless  their  tongues 
—hero  (<)i  in  the  literal  sense — utter  intelligible  speech, 
how  will  what  is  said  be  known  ?  It  will  be  futile 
talking  to  the  wind.  There  are  so  many  languages 
in  the  world,  and  not  one  without  significance,  and 
these  who  arc  unacquainted  with  each  other's  language 
will,  when  they  meet,  be  mutually  unintelligible 
foreigners.  Zealous  as  they  are  for  spirits,  they  must 
let  their  /.cal  take  the  direction  of  abounding  i'n  such 
gifts  as  will  benefit  the  church.  He  who  has  tho  ^ift 
of  tongues  should  pray  for  that  of  interpretation. 
When  he  prays  in  a  tongue  his  spirit  prays,  the  under 
standing  is  barren,  it  can  produce  no  fruit  for  others. 
Whel  her  he  prays  or  sings,  undersfanding  as  well  as 
spirit  shall  participate.  Otherwise,  when  one  gives 
th.'.nks  in  the  spirit,  how  will  any  non-member  who  is 
present  he  able  to  utier  the  '"Amen"  at  the  close, 
since  he  will  not  know  whether  he  can  endorse  what  has 
been  said?  True,  such  a  thanksgiving  is  quite  good 
in  it  self,  but  1  he  of  her  gains  no  profit.  Paul  is  grateful 
to  Cod  that  he  has  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  fuller  measure 
than  all  of  them  and  so  speaks  of  it  with  inside  know- 
:  yet  when  in  church  he  would  sooner  speak 
ii\e  words  intelligible  to  himself  and  helpful  to  others 
than  ten  thousand  in  a  tongue. 

6.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Paul  means  that  the  visit 
is  unprofitable  if  ho  speaks  with  tongues  alone  and 
does  not  proceed  to  exorcise  some  intelligible  gift  in 
addition,  or  if  he  fails  to  interpret  the  tongue  speech, 
which,  if  interpreted,  would  prove  to  be  also  one  of 
tho  gifts  named. — 10.  Possibly  "  the  unlearned  "  (Gr. 
/,7/d/r.-,')  is  the  un baptized.  Some,  think  a  special  place 
was  reserved  for  the  catechumens  in  the  meeting-room. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  matters  had  reached 
this  development.  Tho  same  term  is  used  in  231., 
where  he  is  classed  with  the  unbelieving  as  likely  to 
pronounce  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  tongues. 
RVm  is  hardly  satisfactory,  for  the  judgment  of  23  is 
that  of  an  outsider,  hardly  of  a  Christian  ;  presumably 
all  members  of  the  Church  recognised  Divine  inspira 
tion  behind  the  gifts,  whether  themselves  gifted  or 
not.  Yet  tho  idiole*  is  so  far  in  sympathy  that  he  may 
bo  expected  to  add  "  Amen  "  at  the  end  of  a  Christian 
prayer  that  he  understands  ;  he  is  more  of  a  neutral 
with  some  leaning  to  Christianity,  which  may  be  stimu 
lated  or  checked  by  what  he  hears  in  the  church  ;  the 
unbeliever  is  definitely  hostile  and  prejudiced.  Paul 
singles  out  the  former  here,  though  the  majority  of  tho 
church  would  share  his  incapacity  to  understand, 
.since  the  Christian  would  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
prayer  was  truly  inspired,  because  he  recognised  the 
genuineness  of  the  phenomenon  and  believed  it  to  be 
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adeqxiately  safeguarded  by  the  available  tests  (29, 
12 10). 

20-25.  Such  over-valuing  of  tongues  reveals  an  in- 
i'antilo  intelligence  (a  sharp  thrust  for  a  church  so 
rich  in  intellectuals)  ;  only  in  malice  is  it  proper  to  bo 
babes.  Scripture  announces  that  the  Lord  will  speak 
by  men  of  strange  tongues  to  this  people  and  yet  they 
will  not  hear.  Tongues  then  arc  a  sign  to  unbelievers, 
not  to  believers ;  prophecy  is  for  believers,  not  un 
believers.  So  if  the  church  is  assembled  and  ail  speak 
with  tongues,  and  non-members  or  unbelievers  come  in, 
they  will  think  the  whole  assembly  has  gone  mad.  But 
if  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  these  classes  comes  in 
and  all  prophesy,  ho  is  convicted  and  judged  by  all,  the 
things  he  supposes  to  be  known  only  to  himself  are 
dragged  into  the  light,  and  thus  he  is  brought  to  worship 
God  arid  recognise  His  presence.  The  point  of  22*7,  is 
not  that  tongues  are  a  sign  conducing  to  the  salvation 
of  unbelievers,  and  that  the  Corinthians  defeat  God's 
purpose  by  all  speaking  with  tongues  at  once  so  that 
the  sign  misses  its  mark.  We  cannot  indeed  press  the 
fact  that  the  prophecy  was  one  of  judgment  (Is.  £Si  if.  *) 
since  Paul's  use  of  the  OT  was  not  controlled  by  its 
original  sense.  But  the  last  clause  proves  that  tho 
sign  was  not  intended  favourably.  And  the  interpreta 
tion,  "  ail  speak  with  tongues  at  once  '"  is  unjustifiable. 
l(1or  24  obviously  does  not,  mean  that  all  prophesy  at 
once,  since  this  would  have  been  not  much  less  of  a 
Babel  than  tho  other,  and  not  calculated  to  havo  the 
effect  described  in  241.  In  both  cases  they  speak 
successively  not  simultaneously.  Tongues  will  estab 
lish  unbelievers  in  their  unbelief.  As  they  hear  speaker 
after  speaker  pour  out  unintelligible  harangues,  they 
will  draw  the  inference  that  the  members  are  all  mad 
arcl  that  Christianity  is  an  insane  delusion. 

23-40.  Paul  now  lays  down  tho  rules.  At  present 
at  their  assemblies  all  are  eager  to  speak  in  one  way  or 
another.  But  the  edification  of  the  Church  is  to  bo 
the  governing  principle.  Two  may  speak  in  tongues, 
three  at  most  and  in  succession  ;  an  interpretation 
must  be  given  ;  if  no  one  of  them  has  this  gift,  the 
gift  of  tongues  must  be  restricted  to  inward  utterance, 
it  must  not  bo  vocally  exercised.  Two  or  threo 
prophets  may  speak,  while  the  others  practise  the  gift 
of  discernment  on  his  utterance.  The  communication 
of  a  revelation  to  another  is  a  token  that  the  speaker 
must  close  his  address.  There  is  no  hardship  in  tho 
restriction  of  numbers  or  the  abrupt  close  of  an 
address ;  there  will  bo  future  opportunities.  Nor  is 
such  silence  impossible,  for  each  prophet  has  his  gift 
in  his  own  control.  This  is  clear  from  the  very  nature 
of  God  ;  He  is  a  God  of  peace  and  order,  and  can  be 
the  source  of  no  inspiration  which  issues  in  confusion. 
The  injunction  to  women  (34!)  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
reconciled  with  115,13,  where  Paul  recognises  that  a 
woman  may  legitimately  pray  or  prophesy  in  tho 
assembly  provided  she  wears  a  veil.  Its  position 
in  tho  MSS  varies,  and  it  is  probably  a  later  addi 
tion  made  on  tho  margin  and  inserted  by  copyist  a 
at  different  points  in  the  text.  It  was  probably 
modelled  on  1  Tim.  2nf.  In  36  Paul  sarcastically 
asks  the  Corinthians,  who  assert  their  independence 
in  so  many  questionable  ways,  whether  their  Church 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  Gospel,  or  they  the  only 
people  evangelised.  Whoever  supposes  himself  to 
have  tho  gift  of  prophecy  or  any  other,  should  make 
good  his  claim  to  spiritual  insight  by  recognising  that 
Paul's  regulations  express  Christ's  will  and  are 
prompted  by  Him.  If  he  is  ignorant  there  is  nothing 
more  to  bo  said.  Tho  whole  discussion  is  finally 
summed  up  in  syf. 


XV.  Tho  Resurrection  of  the  Dead — This  discussion 
seems  not  to  havo  been  elicited  by  the  church  letter, 
but  by  information  which  had  reached  Paul  through 
another  source.  Some  wero  denying  the  doctrine  of 
tho  resurrection  (12).  On  what  grounds  they  denied 
it  and  what  view  they  held  of  life  after  death  is  not 
said.  Probably  they  held  that  current  in  Greek 
philosophy,  that  death  was  a  release  from  the  prison- 
house  of  the  body,  that  the  spirits  of  the  good  passed 
into  a  state  of  bliss  while  their  bodies  went  to  corrup 
tion.  Paul  insists  that  this  doctrine  cuts  away  the 
very  basis  on  which  their  faith  and  salvation  rest. 
But  his  own  doctrine  is  far  removed  from  the  crass 
belief  that  the  body  would  be  simply  reanimated.  It 
would  be  entirely  transformed.  Neither  the  principle 
of  continuity  between  old  and  new,  nor  the  nature 
of  tho  resurrection  body  are  clearly  explained  (cf. 
2  Cor.  61-4),  but  on  tho  latter  point  especially  much 
is  said  to  define  Paul's  view,  and  it  was  one  against 
which  the  difficulties  urged  at  Corinth  would  be  less 
acutely  felt. 

Although  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  apparently 
not  denied,  Paul  restates  the  evidence  for  it.  Ho  felt 
that  the  admission  made  the  position  that  there  was 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead  (12)  illogical.  He  is  not 
content,  however,  with  registering  the  admission  and 
drawing  the  inference.  For  logic  could  be  satisfied 
by  denying  both,  as  well  as  by  admitting  both,  and  tho 
doubters  might  advance  to  the  one  as  well  as  retreat 
to  tho  other.  It  was  therefore  advisable  to  anticipate 
such  a  possibility  by  a  summary  of  the  evidence  for 
tho  resurrection  of  Jesus.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
Paul  gave  this,  for  wo  thus  havo  what  is  probably 
our  earliest  documentary  statement,  of  unimpeachable 
authenticity  and  carrying  back  the  belief  to  within  a 
week  of  the  crucifixion.  Tho  view  that  it  is  an  inter 
polation  is  refuted  by  its  manifest  independence  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  ;  at  any  possible  date  for  such  an 
interpolation  it  would  have  been  made  in  a  harmonistic 
interest. 

Ib  is  very  important  to  remember  that  Paul  is 
summarising  information  previously  given  in  detail. 
It  is  not  clear  that  ho  meant  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  the  appearances.  The  omission  of  tho  women 
might  be  clue  to  ignorance,  and  this,  considering  his 
opportunities  for  knowledge,  would  raise  a  serious 
question  as  to  their  historical  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  due  simply  to  his  wish  to  avoid 
evidence  that  would  carry  less  weight,  and  this  would 
harmonise  very  well  with  his  general  attitude  to  women. 
It  is  intrinsically  improbable,  whatever  view  be  taken 
of  the  appearances,  that  there  were  no  appearances 
to  women.  Paul's  reference  to  "  the  third  day  "  is 
entitled  to  tho  greatest  weight  from  those  who  insist 
that  his  is  our  only  credible  account.  It  is,  however, 
often  regarded  as  an  inference  from  prophecy.  This 
is  favoured  by  the  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
the  fact  that  Hos.  62  might  naturally  suggest  this.  It 
is  a  serious  objection  to  this  view  that  Hos.  62  is  never 
referred  to  in  this  connexion  either  in  the  NT  or  in 
Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  It  could  hardly  havo 
failed  to  bo  quoted  if  the  early  Church  had  fixed  tho 
dato  of  tho  resurrection  by  it.  Moreover  tho  actual 
terms  of  tho  passage  do  not  very  well  suit  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ  ("  raise  M.S  up  ").  We  have  no  right  to 
deny  that  "  the  third  day  "  was  part  of  the  tradition 
Paul  had  received,  and  if  so  ib  was  probably  an  original 
element  in  the  tradition.  In  that  case  the  appearances 
must  havo  taken  place  first  in  Jerusalem,  not  in 
Galilee.  We  may  probably  infer  from  this  that  the 
story  of  tho  empty  grave  is  historical,  since  the  apostles 
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can  hardly  have  left  this  point  without  investigation 
if  they  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that 
Paul  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  the  empty  grave. 
But  apparently  lie  implies  it.  Otherwise  lie  would 
not  have  emphasized  the  fact  of  burial,  and  perhaps 
he  would  have  drawn  no  distinction  bet  ween  the  resur 
rection  and  the  appearances.  And,  sinco  the  very 
point  at  issue  V.MS  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  lie 
cannot  have  supposed  that  Christ's  body  wont  to 
corruption  in  the  grave.  It  is  also  im'nc'rt.iiit  to 
observe  how  largo  an  element  of  agreement  Paul 
asserts  between  himself  and  the  apostles.  It  is  not 
simply  with  reference  to  matters  of  fact,  the  death, 
the  burial,  the  resurrection,  but  the  interpretation  of 
the  death  as  on  account  of  sins,  not  the 
but  what  made  the  facts  a  Gospel. 

1-11.  Paul   reminds  them  of   the  Gospel   piv 
by  him,  accepted  by  them,  the  foundation  on  wliieh 
they  stand,  through  which  they  are  ncliievin-: 
tion,  and  the  expression  ho  gave  it,  if  they  ai\>  hoidinp 
it  fast,  as  they  will  be  unless  they  received    i 
headlong  haste.     The  C.'ospe!  consists  of  cciiain  facts 
and  their  interpretation,  received  from  others,  handed 
on   by   him   to  them:     Christ's   death   on   fieeount   of 
sins  as  set  forth  in  Script u re.   the  burial  (exp 
mentioned,  not  merely  to  guarantee  the  faei  «'i 
but  to  indicate  that  the  next   clause  spe,  : 
happened  to  the  body),  tho  res;ine.;iion  on  the 
day  also  in  harmony  v.iih  propheev,  Uie  , ••; 
mentioned   as   a   fact    distinct   from    the   resiin. 
Those^vere  made  to  Cephas  (Lk.  2-4 34)  ;    to  the  I  \vdvo 
(strictly  eleven,  but  tho  term  is  here  technical)  ;    to 
more    than    r>00,  presumably    in    Galilee,    where    the 
number   is   not    surprising  ;  '  to   Jaii;. 
Lord's  brother  (Gal.   lio,  1*9,  Ac.   IJi;,  I.ii-;.  21i8)— a 
legendary   account   of    this   is   given   in     . 
according  to  the.   Hclrcw*  ;    then  to  all   th 
a   larger  body  it   would   seem   than   the   clevi  n    but 
including  them  ;  finally  (therefore  ,ilj  later  <ii;j  .  -i ranees 
belong  to  a  different  category),  to  Paul   himself,  the 
untimely    born,    "tho    abortion,"    iir,    his    < ',i;  ;nthian 
critics  apparently  called  him   (RV    blunts  the   point 
by  omitting  (lie  definite  article).     If  Paul  coined  the 
description,  the  point  may  be  the  abruptness  of  such 
a  birth  and  the  immaturity  of  the  infant,     if.  as  is 
more  probable,   his   enemies  so  described   him,   they 
would  mean  that  he  was  quite  as  unfit  to  be  a  fully 
recognised  apostle  as  an  abortion  is  fit  to  be  regarded 
as  a  human  being,  tho  abusive  term  gaining  an  addi 
tional  sting  from   the  insignificance   of    his  personal 
appearance  (2  Cor.  lUio).     Not  wholly  unjustly,  Paul 
comments,  do  they  say  this  of  him,  for  he  is  the  least 
of  the  band  and  not  worthy,  as  a  former  persecutor, 
of  membership  in  it.     Yet  by  Cod's  grace  he  is  w lint  lie 
is,  and  how  effectively  that  grace  has  wrought  !     lie 
has  laboured  more  abundantly  than  any  one  of  them 
(he  may  mean  than  all  of  them'  put  together,  and  \voujd 
this  really  have  been  nn  exaggeration  ?) ;    the  credit  is 
all  due  to  God,  so  he  need  not  shrink  from  saying  this. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  and  the  apostles  preached  this 
Gospel  and  the  Corinthians  accepted  it  as  true. 

3b.  Probably  Paul  has  specially  in  mind  Is.  52i-j- 
53i2,  though  it  is  astonishing  that  the  fou;ih  Servant 
poem  fills  next  to  no  place  in  his  writings.  It  was 
early  given  a  Christian  interpretation  (Ac.  832-35,  and 
tho  still  earlier  identification  of  Jesus  with  the  Servant 
of  Yahweh,  Ac.  813,26,  427,30). 

12-19.  How,  in  face  of  this  preaching,  can  any 
Christian  say  there  is  no  resurrection  ?  If  a  resur 
rection  of  the  dead  is  out  of  the  question  this  involves 
a  denial  that  Christ  has  been  raised.  This  fact,  how 
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over,  stando  fast  for  both  parties.  They  have  been 
convinced  by  the  historical  evidence,  and  on  that 
conviction  their  Christianity  rests.  This  exception 
Hsproveg  their  universal  negative.  If  Christ  has  not 
risen,  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  readers'  faith,  are 
alike  a  delusion.  Worse  still,  they  are  found  out  as 
having  told  falsehoods  about  God  (Paul's  only  alter 
natives  arc  truthfulness  and  conscious  deception,  he 
knows  nothing  of  hallucinations)  in  saying 'that  Ho 
had  raised  Christ,  which  He  could  not 'have  done  if 
there  is  no  resurrection.  What  terrible  consequences 
follow  !  thei'-  faiUi  empty,  their  sins  unforgiven,  those 
who  have  died  as  Christians  perished !  If  in  this  life 
they  had  only  hope  (nig.)  in  Christ  and  nothing  more, 
they  were  more  pitiable  than  any.  Ho  does  not  mean 
hey  would  be  objects  of  pity  as  having  surrendered 
'•  '  soli  I  ubstanco  of  worldly  advantage  to  grasp  the 
,v  of  future  blessedness.  It  was  pitiable  that 
t  heir  life  should  bo  based  on  a  fundamental  delusion. 
Moreover,  the  guarantee  for  justification  and  power 
for  a  holy  life  disappeared  with  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

I  But  why  discuss  this  further  ?     Christ  1ms 

•aiscd.  the  firstfruits  of  the  rest  of  the  dead,  thus, 

as  one  with  them,  pledging  their  resurrection.     If  man 

brought  death,  resurrection  i.iust  equally  come  through 

The  whole  race  died  m  Adam,  the  whole  race 

raised  from  tho  di-.-ul  in  Christ.     This  universal 

ction  will  not  be  accomplished  all  at  once  but 

in  stau-os  according  to  tho  different  classes  concerned. 

J'n  tho  first  sta/re  there  is  Christ  Himself  as  firstfruits  ; 

in  tho  second,  a.r,  Jiis  return.  Christians  ;    in  the  third 

:  he  rest  of  mankind,  when  He  delivers  up  His 

kingdom   to   tho   Father  after   Ho   has   abolished   all 

powers,  for  His  reign  must  continue  till  this 

en  achieved.     The  last  of  them  is  death.     This 

i-j  foretold  in  Scripture  (Ps.  8f>),  which  says  that  God 

has  put  all  i:i  subjection  to  Him.     (The  Psalmist  says 

wlnoh  Paul  interprets  as  equivalent  to  tho 

Son  of  Man:    '  son  of  man"  is  used  in  the  Ps.   in 

ise  of  "man.")      Obviously  God.  who  puts  all 

under  Christ's  feet,  is  not  included  in  the  things 

mado  subject  to  Him.     When  this  is  accomplished, 

>n  will  subject  Himself  to  God,  that  Ho  may  bo 

all  in  all,  that  is  the  indwelling  power  animating  and 

controlling  the  whole  universe. 

22.  There  is  no  reference  here  to  what  is  known  as 
"  universal  restoration.'"  But  there  is  to  universal 
resurrection.  The  "  all  "  is  as  unlimited  in  one  place 
as  the  other.  The  acts  of  Adam  and  Christ  are  racial 
ae.is.  done  in  their  capacity  as  natural  and  spiritual 
1-  >ads  of  the  race,  rnd  affecting  the  whole  race.  Christ 
undoes,  and  moro  than  undoes,  what  Adam  has  done, 
physical  death  is  cancelled  by  physical  resurrection. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  universal  death 
had  been  met  only  by  limited  resurrrection.  "  In 
Christ  "  has  here  no  specific  reference  to  those  who  are 
united  to  Christ  by  faith.  This  relation  depends  on 
the  choice  of  the  individual,  but  death  and  resurrection 
are  quite  independent  of  personal  volition.  Tho 
general  structure  of  the  Pauline  theology  would  compel 
us  to  postulate  his  belief  in  universal  resurrection  ; 
here  he  explicitly  asserts  it. — 24.  Usually  the  first 
clause  is  translated  as  in  RV,  and  "  the  end  "  is  the 
usual  sense.  It  seems,  for  various  reasons,  better  to 
accept  Lietzmann's  view  that  it  means  hero  "  the 
final  portion,"  "  the  remainder,"  i.e.  the  non-Christian 
portion  of  mankind.  There  is  thus  a  double  resurrec 
tion  of  the  dead,  the  former  of  Christians,  at  tho 
Parousia.  the  latter  of  non-Christians,  presumably  at 
the  end  of  Christ's  reign. 
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2S-34".  Very  abruptly  Paul  descends  from  thia  soar- 
ins;  flight,  one  of  his  most  daring  pieces  of  speculation, 
to  very  practical  arguments.  What  is  the  object  of 
baptism  for  the  dead  ?  Apparently  some  received 
vicarious  baptism,  hoping  that  by  being  baptized  in 
their  place  they  would  benefit  friends  who  had  died 
unbaptized.  If  there  is  no  resurrection,  they  cannot 
be  profited.  Why  do  Paul  and  his  colleagues  run 
such  daily  risks  of  death  ?  for  this,  he  assures  them 
by  his  Christian  pride  in  them,  is  no  exaggeration. 
If  he  had  really,  as  men  wished,  fought  with  wild 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  would  that  extreme  risk  have 
profited  him  ?  The  consequence  of  denying  the  resur 
rection  is  to  practise  the  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die"  (Is.  22i3).  Let  them 
not  give  ear  to  such  maxims.  Tho  saying  (quoted 
from  Menander,  the  Athenian  dramatist,  342-291  B  c.) 
is  true,  "  Bad  company  corrupts  good  morals."  Let 
them  awake  in  a  right  spirit  and  not  sin  ;  a  shameful 
ignorance  of  God  is  only  too  prevalent  among  thorn. 

29.  Many  interpretations  have  been  ottered.  Tha 
most  probable  remains  that  given  above.  A  viov/ 
which  deserves  mention  is  that  Paul  is  referring  to 
those  who  are  baptized  for  the  sake  of  Christian  friends 
who  had  died.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  hope  for  reunion 
somo  who  had  been  non-Chri-roians  submitted  to 
baptism. — 32.  That  Paul  actually  fought  with  wild 
beasts  is  highly  improbable  ;  it  was  illegal  to  expose 
Roman  citizens  to  this  ;  the  Asiarchs  (Ac.  lU.u)  were 
friendly  to  Paul ;  and  no  reference  is  made  in  2  Cor.  11 
to  such  a  trial,  from  which  indeed  wo  should  hardly 
expect  that  he  would  have  emerged  alive.  A  figurative 
interpretation  is  also  very  improbable.  The  best  view 
seems  to  bo  that  of  J.  Weiss,  that  it  is  hypothetical. 
He  supposes  that  in  a  popular  movement  against  Paul 
(probably  the  riot  instigated  by  Demetrius,  Ac.  1023-41 ) 
he  really  was  in  the  peril  mentioned.  This,  he  recog 
nises,  is  exposed  to  the  difficulty  that  Paul  left  Ephesua 
immediately  after  (Ac.  20 1),  but  our  verse,  he  argues, 
can  hardly  have  been  written  in  Ephesus,  since  Paul 
looks  back  on  his  experience  there  as  past.  But  168 
was  written  in  Ephesus.  Accordingly,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  that  15  and  168  belong  to  different  epistles, 
it  is  better  to  infer  that  it  was  some  earlier  unre 
corded  peril. — 32b.  Paul  is  not  necessarily  stating 
his  osvn  inference,  but  that  which  will  be  commonly 
drawn. 

35-49.  Paul  now  meets  the  objection,  "  How  are 
the  dead  raised  ?  in  what  kind  of  a  body  do  they  como 
back  from  the  tomb  ?  "  Only  a  fool  (in  the  Hebrew 
rather  than  the  Greek  sense),  ho  tartly  says,  would 
ask  such  an  unbelieving  question.  The  objector's 
own  experience  ("thou  thyself"  is  very  emphatic) 
shows  lu'm  that  the  seed  must  die  when  sown  or  it 
will  not  be  quickened.  It  is  not  identical  v,  ith  the 
body  that  is  to  bo,  it  is  a  naked  grain  of  wheat  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  God  gives  it  a  body  corre 
sponding  to  the  particular  species.  It  is  not  clear  how 
far  Paul  would  have  pressed  the  metaphor  to  imply 
an  organic  connexion  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
Tho  old  body  perishes  and  God  provides  a  new  one, 
and  the  new  is  very  unlike  the  old.  The  universe 
shows  the  same  principle  of  variety,  the  flesh  of  men, 
beasts,  birds,  and  fish  ;  heavenly  and  earthly  bodies  ; 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  So  the  resourcefulness  of  God 
ia  seen  in  the  resurrection,  where  the  new  body  differs 
so  astonishingly  from  the  old.  The  dead  body  is 
placed  in  the  ground  like  the  seed,  and  as  the  seed  dies 
(36)  the  body  decomposes  ;  it  is  sown  in  corruption, 
it  rises  incorruptible.  Dishonoured  and  powerless,  it 
is  raised  in  glory  and  strength  ;  sov.'n  a  natural  body, 


it  comes  forth  a  spiritual  body.  Tho  natural  body  is 
ono  fitted  to  bo  the  organ  of  the  personality  hi  its 
natural  earthly  condition  ;  the  spiritual  body  is  such 
a  body  as  corresponds  to  man's  future  condition  as 
spirit.  That  both  types  of  body  exist  Paul  proves  by 
Scripture  (Gen.  27).  Only  45^  is  actually  a  quotation, 
but  Paul  possibly  means  to  represent  4.5^  as  also  from 
Scripture ;  much  greater  freedom  is  taken  in  the 
Targums.  If  so,  he  may  argue,  like  Philo,  £rom  the 
double  account  of  man's  creation  (Gen.  l26f.,  2y)  to 
two  distinct  creations,  and  in  46  be  opposing  the 
view  that  the  spiritual  preceded  the  natural  in  his 
torical  manifestation.  The  first  man  is  of  earthly 
origin  and  made  of  dust,  the  second  man  is  from 
heaven.  Many  scholars  find  hero  the  doctrine  of  a 
pre-existent  Heavenly  Man,  with  slender  justification. 
Each  class  follows  its  prototype.  We  successively 
belong  to  both  ;  in  this  life  we  bear  the  image  of  the 
earthy,  in  the  resurrection  life  we  shall  bear  that  of 
the  heavenly. 

5C-5S.  A  new  question  is  now  introduced,  What 
Will  happen  to  those  who  are  alive  when  Christ  returns  ? 
(r.f.  1  Th.  413-17).  The  principle  that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  finds  with  them 
as  with  the  dead  its  illustration.  They  will  not  all 
die,  but  all  alike  will  be  transformed  instantaneously 
when  the  last  trump  (1  Th.  4i6,  Mt.  24s i,  Rev.  His) 
sounds.  The  dead  will  be  raised  incorruptible,  those 
still  living  (Paul  thinks  of  himself  and  most  of  the 
readers  as  among  the  number)  will  bo  transformed. 
It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  corruptible 
and  mortal  should  put  on  over  them  as  a  garment 
incorruption  and  immortality,  that  they  may  bo  trans 
muted  or  absorbed  by  them  (2  Cor.  64).  Then  the 
prophecy  of  Is.  258  will  be  fulfilled.  Triumphantly 
Paul  quote.3  Hos.  ]3i4  ;  death  has  lost  its  victory  and 
its  sting.  Its  sting  is  sin,  sin's  power  is  the  Law.  But 
thank  God  for  the  Christian's  victory  through  Christ  ! 
The  long  theological  argument,  in  noble  rhetoric,  fitly 
closes  with  a  practical  exhortation. 

58.  Some  regard  this  verso  as  an  interpolation, 
breaking  with  a  prosaic  bit  of  theology  the  lyrical 
movement  of  the  passage.  But  though  it  may  bo  a 
gloss  intended  to  explain  what  death's  sting  is,  yet  it 
is  so  terse  and  original,  and  at  the  same  time  so  charac 
teristic  of  Paul's  central  doctrine,  that  the  phrases  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  coined  by  anyone  else,  nor  is 
their  presence  in  this  context  at  all  surprising.  Death 
received  its  power  through  sin,  but  sin  itself  would 
have  been  powerless  apart  from  the  Law.  This  had 
lent  sin  its  power  and  provided  its  opportunity.  For 
the  Law  stimulated  into  active  rebellion  the  sin  that, 
tiil  it  came,  lay  sleeping  in  the  flesh  (Rom.  77—n). 
Tho  Christian  died  with  Christ  to  the  Law  ;  hence  sin 
lost  that  which  conferred  on  it  its  strength,  while  with 
the  paralysis  of  sin,  death  lost  its  power  to  sting. 
And  the  powerlessness  of  death  came  to  light  especially 
in  its  reversal  in  the  resurrection. 

XVI.  Various  Business  and  Personal  Matters.  Salu 
tation. — First  (1-4)  he  gives  instructions  as  to  the  col 
lection  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  8f.*, 
Rom.  1025-28,  Ac.  24 17,  p.  771).  Tho  Church  had 
apparently  consulted  him  on  the  matter.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  injunctions  given  to  the  Galatian 
churches.  Every  Sunday  something  should  be  laid 
by  at  home  for  tho  purpose.  This  is  the  first  indica 
tion  wo  have  of  any  special  importance  being  attached 
to  Sunday.  The  term  "the  Lord's  day"  (Rev.  lio) 
had  not  apparently  as  yet  come  into  use.  Tho  term 
"  Day  of  the  Sun,"  which  is  used  by  Justin  Martyr 
in  his  Apoloyy,  is  naturally  avoided  on  account  of  its 
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heathen  associations.  The  practice  of  systematic 
weekly  giving  \-,ou!d  do  away  \\ith  the  necessity  of 
collections  when  I 'aid  came,  'and  (he  amount  would 
be  larger.  Nothing  more  would  then  be  necessary 
than  for  each  to  bring  what  he  .had  sa\  cd.  Paul 
may  have  wished  to  avoid  any  suspicion  created  by 
personal  participation  in  the  collection,  or  perhaps 
any  appearance  of  pressure,  or  perhaps  to  devote  the 
whole  time  to  spiritual  work.  When  he  arrives  ho 
will  send  with  the  money  to  Jerusalem  those  whom 
the  Corinthians  approve  by  letters  of  commendation 
as  their  delegates.  Jf  the  Church  rises  to  the  occasion 
and  collects  an  offering  worthy  of  it,  he  will  himself 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  take  the  deputation  with  him. 
This  leads  to  a  statement  as  to  his  plans  (5-';).  As 
suming  that  5-7  :uid  8f.  belong  to  the  same  letter, 
I'aul  is  writing  from  Kphvsus.  lie  cannot  leave 
Ephesus  immediately  because  a  great  opportunity  lias 
opened  before  liim  which  he  can  turn  to  effective 
account.  When  he  leaves  he  will  come  to  Corinth 
by  the  land  route  through  Macedonia,  not  taking  tho 
short  sea-route  across  the  /Iviean.  It  will  accordingly 
be  some  time  heroic  he  reaches  Corinth,  for  he  has  work 
to  do  on  the  way.  But  he  doea  i  t,o  pay  them 

a  Hying  visit  under  the  present  circumstances,  so  he 
will  compensate  by  a  loiter  stay  for  the  delay  in 
reaching  them.  Perhaps  lie  will'  winter  with  t'hem 
and  then  receive  a  semi  oil  from  the  Clan.  !:. 

Next  (lof.)  he  (jives  j. is:  ructions  with  reference  to 
Timothy,  of  whose  mission  he  had  spoken  in  4i;*.  He 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  in  view 
of  this  and  the  factious  character  of  the  Church,  Paul 
makes  a  special  appeal  for  a  good  reception  when  he 
arrives,  good  treatment  uhil,.  he  js  v.iih  them,  and  a 
peaceable  send-off  when  he  returns  to  Paul,  who  was 
longing  to  have  him  back. 

The  Corinthians  had  apparently  asked  that  Apolios 
might  come.  In  spite  of  Paul's  earnest  entreaties  he 
had  refused  to  come  at  the  present  juncture;  he 
probably  preferred  to  remain  awav  since  a  party  in 
Corinth  was  setting  him  up  as  Paul's  rival.  He  hopes 
to  come  later  when  he  has  a  good  opportunity — perhaps 
an  intentionally  vague  phrase  (12). 

A  series  of  concise  wainiims  follows  in  i-jf.  a'/ainsfc 
special  failings  in  the  Church.  The  exhortation  to 
watchfulness  may  be  directed  against  lethargy  or,  more 
probably,  against,  self-confidence  ;  that  to  iirmncss 
in  the  faith  against  speculation  radically  inconipi 
with  the  Gospel;  that  to  manliness"  and  strerv/ih 
against  their  childish  wrangling.;;  and  moral  weak 


ness;  Avhilo  that  to  love  reiterates  the  call  to  that 
spirit  in  presence  of  which  all  their  evils  will  vanish  of 
themselves. 

Stephanas  (15)  is  mentioned  in  Ii6.  There  had  been 
other  converts  in  the  province  of  Achaia,  namely  those 
at  Athens,  but  Paul  may  regard  these  as  not  sufficiently 
an  omen  of  an  abundant  harvest  to  speak  of  them  as 
firstfruits.  They  were  individual  cases.  Here  wo 
have  a  whole  household,  and  a  household  giving  itself 
up  to  the  work.  The  self-renouncing  labours  of  such 
workers  should  be  honoured  by  submission  to  their 
direction.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  settled  church 
organisation  in  Corinth  at  this  time.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Fortunatus  and  Achaieus.  They  °and 
Stephanas  had,  by  their  coming,  compensated  Paul 
for  the  absence  of  his  Corinthian  converts.  The  Cor 
inthians  themselves  will  share  the  refreshment  of  spirit 
which  tho  arrival  of  these  members  of  it  has  produced, 
though  in  what  way  is  not  said.  Perhaps  tho  Church 
found  happinesa  in  the  thought  that  their  representa 
tives  had  cheered  Paul. 

Salutations  follow  in  19-24.  Asia  is  the  Roman 
province  of  Proconsular  Asia  embracing  the  western 
coast  lands  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Ephesus  was  its  capital.  A.|iiila  and  Prisca  are 
mentioned  also  in  Rom.  U\>*,  -2  Tim.  419,  Ac.  182,i8,?6. 
The  form  Priseilla  is  us'/d  only  in  Ac.  In  four  of  the 
;es  where  they  are  mentioned  in  the  NT1  the 
wile's  name  is  placed  first.  They  had  a  house-church 
at  Kphescs  and  also  at  Rome  if  Rom.  10  was  really 

•••;scd  to  Rome  (<•}.  p.  818). 

lip  to  this  point,  Paul  had  dictated  tho  letter.  l!n 
adds  tho  closing  words  in  his  own  handwriting,  thus 
authenticating  it.  He  pronounces  an  anathema  on 
anyone  who.  while  professing  to  be  a  Christian,  has 
not  a  personal  affection  for  Christ;  thus  the  curse 
said  in  123  to  be  invoked  on  Jesus  is  hevc  retorted  on 
those  who  do  not  love  Him.  Maran  atha  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  preceding  words.  It  is  an  Aramaic 
expression  foun  also  in  the  fiiJnr/u'  and  the  .  I  /wWa'/c 
<  'omtitutiom.  Jt  is  disputed  how  it  should  be  divided. 
Maran  atha  means  •'  our  Lord  is  come."  The  reference 
to  ilie  coming  of  the  Lord  as  already  past  is  not,  how- 
over,  very  probable,  since  the  thought  of  the  early 
Church  was  concentrated  on  His  Second  Coming. 
Accordingly,  many  scholars  have  tried  to  make  the 
tense  a  prophetic  perfect.  "  our  Lord  comet li  "  ;  this 
i-  grammatically  questionable.  Wo  should  probably 
read  Marana  tha  "  our  Lord,  come!  "  as  in  Rev  22 20 
(sec  KBi,  J1D1J). 
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Tins  epistle  was  written  by  Paul  when  he  had  reached 
Macedonia  after  the  termination  of  his  long  stay  at 
Ephesus  (Ac.  20i).  It  probably  followed^  what  we 
know  as  1  Cor.  after  an  interval  of  nearly  twelve 
months.  Nothing  is  so  important  for  the  under 
standing  of  the  epistle  as  to  reconstruct  as  far  as  pos 
sible  the  history  of  Paul's  relation  with  the  church  at 
Corinth  during  that  interval.  One  thing  is  certain, 
viz.  that  the  relation  of  natural  confidence  and  affection 
reflected  in  1  Cor.  had  been  seriously  disturbed,. 
Probably  the  high  standard  in  sexual  relations  de 
manded  by  the  apostle,  and  the  authoritative  way  in 
which  he  enforced  it,  had  been  resented  by  the  Co 
rinthian  .community,  The  irritation  thus  caused  had 
been  fanned  into  a  flame  by  interested  opponents.  To 
deal  with  this  situation  Paul  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Co 
rinth  (not  recorded  in  Ac.  but  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  2i). 
Either  then  or  subsequently,  matters  became  much 
worse.  The  apostle,  either  in  person  or  in  his  absence, 
was  made  the  object  of  an  outrageous  attack  (25). 
His  authority  as  an  apostle  was  denied ;  he  was 
charged  with  self-seeking,  with  arrogance  ;  he  was 
!  sneered  at  as  incapable  and  a  weak  blunderer.  And 
;  the  congregation  as  a  whole  failed  to  resent  the  attack 
on  him  who  .\yas_  its  founder.^  Stung  by  their  want  ~  of ' 
loyalty  ami  their  ingratitude,  Paul  wrote  a  letter  of 
indignant  remonstrance,  demanding  that  the  ring 
leader  should  be  repudiated,  and  threatening  to  take 
the  severest  measures  if  he  had  to  come  himself.  Tin's 
letter,  written  "  with  many  tears  "  (2.-[),  has  not  sur 
vived  _  (at  leant  not  in  r.eparate  or  original  form).  It 
was  cither  carried  by  Titus  or  immediately  followed 
by  him.  Its  effect,  backed  by  the  influence  of  Titus, 
was  even  beyond  Paul's  hopes,  while  it  created  his 
fears.  Tli"  church  as  a  whole  (though  there  may  have 
been  a  minority  which  remained  obstinate),  returned 
to  its  allegiance,  inflicted  punishment  on  the  ringleader 
(26),  and  sought  earnestly  to  be  reconciled  to  Paul. 
The  news  of  this  unlooked-for  success  had  reached  Paul 
through  the  lips  of  Titus,  who  came  to  meet  him  in 
Macedonia,  and  this  epistle  is  the  outcome  of  tho 
exulting  joy  and  thankfulness. 

Dealing,  as  it  does,  mainly  with  this  restored  relation 
ship,  the  grounds  on  which  it  had  been  attacked,  and 
the  way?  in  which  it  had  been  at  the  first  established 
and  could  now  be  further  promoted,  the  epistle  is  the 
most  personal  of  all  Paul's  letters.  It  reveals  his  very 
heart.  The  difficulties  which  it  presents  are  largely 
the  result  of  the  contradictory  character  of  the  charges 
and  criticisms  which  had  been  levelled  at  him  by  his 
opponents.  He  was  charged  with  being  dictatorial 
and  feeble,  proud  and  insignificant,  with  claiming  the 
authority  of  an  apostle  while  ho  had  not  the  courage 
to  take  an  apostle's  remuneration.  In  rebutting  any 
charge  of  the  one  kind,  it  was  inevitable  that  Paul 
should  seem  to  give  colour  to  some  charge  of  the 
opposite  kind.  And  to  his  consciousness  of  this  fact, 
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showing  itself  again  and  again,  is  due  the  frequent 
necessity  to  controvert  in  advance  tho  dishonest  use 
which  might  be  made  even  of  his  defence. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  simplify  the  exegesis 
of  this  epistle  by  recognising  certain  sections  of  it 
(614-71,  10i-13io)  as  belonging  to  oilier  ('!  earlier) 
epistles  (see  the  exposition  of  these  passages  and 
footnote  on  p.  856). 

Literature.—  Commentaries  :  (a)  Waite  (Sp.),  Farrar 
(PC),  Massie  (Cent.B),  Drummond  (1H),  Mackintosh 
(WNT),  M'Fadyen ;  (6)  Ellicott,  Plummer  (CGT  and 
ICC),  Bernard  (EGT),  Menzies,  Ramsay  in  Sxp.  (sixth 
series^,  i.-iii. ;  (c)  Schmicdel  (HC),  'Bousset  (SNT), 
Lietzmann  (II NT),  Heinrici  (Mcy.),  Bachmann  (ZK) ; 
(d)  Dcnney  (Ex.B).  Oilier  Literature. :  as  for  1  Cor., 
also  Goud  e,  The  Mind  of  St.  Paul;  Kennedy,  The 
Second  and  Third  Epistle..?  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians; 
Kendall,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  to  the  CorinfJiians. 

I.  1-11.  Salutation  and  Introduction. — If.  Timothy, 
whose  approaching  visit  to  Corinth  had  been  announced 
in  1  Cor.  4i7,  IGn,  is  now  again  in  'Paul's  company, 
and  joins  with  him  in  salutation  to  all  "  God's  people 
in  Greece  "  (c/.  $2). 

3-11.  Thanksgiving  for  Divine  comfort,  leading  (S) 
to  a  fuller  account  of  his  sufferings.  Paul  docs  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  the  Father  as  the  God  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see  Eph.  13,  1  P.  13),  to  whom  as 
Son  our  Lord  was  subordinate  (1  Cor.  1526ft5.*).  Like 
every  other  benefit,  Paul  receives  God's  comfort  as  a 
trust,  enabling  him  to  minister  comfort  to  others.  lie 
is  so  truly  one  with  Christ  that  his  sufferings  are  really 
an  extension  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (see  Col.  124)  ; 
and  he  is  so  truly  one  with  his  converts  that  the 
comfort  he  receives  flows  out  in  comfort  for  them  ;  so 
that,  whichever  form  his  experience  takes,  it  confirms 
his  assurance  regarding  them  ;  his  sufferings  and  hia 
consolation  in  Christ  alike  issue  in  consolation  (and 
salvation)  for  the  Corinthians. 

For  they  must  know  that  he  had  passed  through  a 
period  of  terrible  disaster  and  suffering  in  the  province 
of  Asia,  Either  tho  riot  at  Ephesus  (Ac.  1023)  had 
involved  Paul  and  his  companions  in  greater  danger 
and  suffering  than  we  should  gather  from  Acts,  or  ho 
had  undergone  some  other  persecution  of  which  wo 
have  no  record  (1124-27).  He  had  looked  death  in 
the  face.  His  courage  had  all  but  given  way.  But 
he  had  learnt  once  more  God's  power  to  deliver, 
and  knows  that  He  will  yet  deliver  (Ps.  9io).  It  is 
their  part  so  to  co-operate  with  him  in  prayer  that  tho 
prayer  of  many  may  turn  to  the  thanksgiving  of  many 
in  view  of  yet  further  bestowal  of  Divine  mercy. 

I.  12-11.  17.  Paul  Seeks  to  Remove  Misunderstand 
ings  between  Himself  and  the  Corinthians.— 12-14.  Ho 
has  no  hesitation  in  thus  asking  for  their  prayers, 
for  he  is  conscience-clear  in  all  his  relations  with 
the  Corinthians.  This  is  a  proud  claim  he  makes. 
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And  lio  haa  been  accused  of  overweening  self-apprecia 
tion.  But  his  claim  rests  on  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience.  It  was  not  by  human  diplomacy  that  ho 
had  boon  actuated  in  his  conduct,  but  by  utter  straight 
forwardness  in  dependence  on  (.rod's  grace.  This  was 
true  in  general,  but  if  possible  more  evident  in  his 
relations  with  Corinth.  What  they  found  in  his 
letters  was  what  he  real!}7  meant.  And  if  they  had 
failed  wholly  to  understand  these,  he  hoped  that 
further  consideration  would  make  them  clear.  For 
when  misunderstanding  was  finally  cleared  away  at 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  perceive  what 
he  knew  already,  that  they  had  reason  to  rejoice  before 
God  for  the  apostle,  as  he  had  to  rejoice  for  them. 

I;  15-22,  But  had  he  not  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge 
of  fickleness  ?  Had  he  not  led  them  to  expect  that 
he  would  ore  thi-i  ha\  .•  paid  them  another  visit,  re 
turning  through  Corinth  from  Macedonia,  and  taking 
from  Corinth  his  final  departure  to  Judaoa  when  ho 
went  to  convey  the  money  collected  for  the  poor 
Christians  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  true  that  in 
abandoning  that  plan  he. had  showed  himself  one 
whoso  word  was  not  to  bo  tn;  ted.  It  was  tru;>  that 
while  the  confidence  he  lias  just  referred  to  was  un 
shaken,  he  had  made  anil  announced  this  plan.  And 
lie  had  not  laid  his  plans,  as  men  too  often  do,  so  that 
their  "  Yea  "  is  lightly  turned  to  "  Nay."  God  is  to 
be  relied  on,  and  the  message  delivered  by  His 
messengers  has  always  lxvn  diiect  and  unambiguous. 
For  there  was  no  ambiguity  about  Christ,  who  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  apostle's  preaching.  On  tho 
contrary,  all  the  promises  of  God  had  received  con 
firmation  in  Him.  Whenever  the  Corinthians  say 
"  Amen  "  ("  So  it  is  '')  to  any  or  all  of  those  promises, 
they  set  their  seal  to  the  genuineness  of  the  mos-aire, 
and  so  to  the  sincerity  of  the  messenger.  And  they 
must  remember  that  both  parties,  the  apos'le  and  the 
church,  are  absolutely  made  over  to  Christ,  and  that 
by  God  Himself.  For  it  is  God  who  has  anointed 
them  for  son  ice.  and  sealed  them  in  baptism  and 
given  them  in  the  Spirit  the  pledge  of  final  and  com 
plete  salvation.  Between  parties  which  were  con 
nected  in  a  relationship  like  that  there  could  be  no 
question  of  bad  faith. 

I.  23-11.  4.  Paul  now  states  the  real  and  sufficient 
reason  for  his  apparent  vacillation.  He  had  already 
paid  a  visit  to  Corinth  (rf.  13.2)  -which  had  been  full  of 
pain  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  It  had  become 
only  too  probable  that  another  visit  would  lead  to 
even  sadder  experiences.  In  fact,  it  was  "  to  spare  " 
them  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  promise.  Not  that 
it  was  true,  as  some  said,  that  he  wished  to  "  dictate  " 
to  them  in  matters  of  faith.  Far  from  that,  the  object 
of  himself  nnd  his  fellow-workers  was  simply  to  co 
operate  with  the  church  in  cultivating  their  joy.  In 
respect  of  their  faith  they  were  fully  established. 

Was  it  likely  that  the  apostle  would  come  a  second 
time  to  cause  pain,  when  the  very  people  ho  would 
pain  would  be  the  people  on  whom  he  depended  for 
joy  ?  Instead  of  coming  he  had  sent  a  letter  (the 
"  lost  epistle  "),  in  which  ho  probably  explained  why 
he  was  not  coming,  as  well  as  dealt  faithfully  with 
their  want  of  loyalty  to  himself.  By  that  letter  he 
had  hoped  to  bring  them  into  such  a  frame  of  mind 
that  he  might  exchange  sorrow  for  joy,  and  once  more 
that  joy  would  not  be  for  himself  alone,  but  shared  by 
them  and  him.  That  letter  had  been  written  in  what 
was  little  less  than  an  agony  of  pain  and  anxiety — a 
description  which  cannot  be  applied  to  our  "  First 
Epistle  " — and  yet  its  purpose  was  not  to  give  pain 
but  to  prove  the  reality  of  Paul's  affection. 


li.  0-11.  Someone  in  tho  congregation  at  Corinth  who 
had  done  wrong  is  now  to  be  forgiven.  There  aro  still 
some  scholars  who  think  that  tho  person  hero  referred 
to  is  the  same  a;;  the  wrong-doer  of  1  Cor.  5i-5,  tho 
man  who  had  taken  his  father's  widow  (?)  to  wife. 
But  Paul  had  solemnly  adjured  the  Corinthian  church 
to  "  deliver  such  a  one  to  Satan  "  (1  Cor.  £5*,  p.  649), 
evidently  expecting  that  his  death  would  follow.  And 
whether  or  not  the  church  had  carried  out  his  command, 
it  is  hardly  credible  thai  he  would  refer  to  the  same  case 
as  he  docs  here,  saying  that  the  punishment  lias  been 
sufficient,  pleading  for  the  offender's  being  pardoned, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  he,  the  apostle,  has  already 
forgiven  him.  Everything  points,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  different  offender  and  a  different  land  of  offence. 
In  this  case  it  was  Paul  himself  who  had  suffered 
injury,  probably  in  the  form  of  an  outrageous  slander 
or  insult.  This  may  have  taken  place  on  tho  occasion 
of  his  second  visit,  or  it  may  have  occurred  in  his 
absence,  possibly  in  the  presence  of  Timothy  :  but 
what  made  it  peculiarly  galling  was  that  the  congre 
gation  had,  at  first  ?.t  least,  failed  to  resent  tho  attack 
on  Paul.  It  had  sympathised  rather  with  the  offender. 
Now,  however,  in  consequence  of  Paul's  written 
remonstrance  and  Titus'  visit,  they  had  been  brought 
to  ,-i  heller  mind.  They,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  had  passed  severe  censure  on  tho  offender, 
Probably  they  had  excluded  him  from  their  fellowship. 
Paid  now  pleads  for  him.  It  is  true  the  injury  he  did 
affected  not  only  tho  apostle,  but  "  in  some  degree  " 
the  congregation  also.  But  Paul  docs  not  wish  to 
"  press"  that.  He  urges  them  to  forgive  the  offender, 
even  by  an  official  act  to  reinstate  him  in  their  fellow 
ship,  cancelling  the  excommunication  (8).  The  purpose 
of  his  previous  letter  had  been,  in  part  at  least,  to  test 
their  loyalty  to  himself.  And  so  far  as  he  had  suffered 
personal  insult — if  indeed  that  were  worth  thinking  of — 
he  was  only  too  willing  that  his  forgiveness  should 
accompany  theirs.  A  continuance  of  the  unhappy 
situation  would  only  expose  God's  work  at  Corinth  to 
further  attacks  of  the  Evil  One  acting  through  Judaizing 
mischief-makers. 

II.  12-17.  This  will  complete  Ihe  joyful  reconciliation 
already  accomplished.  Paul  had  found  himself  at 
Troas,  restless  and  uneasy  till  he  heard  the  result  of 
his  letter  to  Corinth.  Even  the  great  opportunity  for 
preaching  which  he  had  found  there  could  neither 
satisfy  nor  detain  him.  He  had  crossed  to  Europe 
and  was  already  in  Macedonia  when  at  last  Titus 
arrived,  bringing  better  news  than  he  had  dared  to 
hope  (sec  further,  7.s).  At  the  recollection  of  that 
moment  of  unspeakable  relief  ho  breaks  out  into  a 
rhapsody  of  thanksgiving.  God  is  advancing  like  a 
mighty  conqueror  in  his  "  Triumph."  The  apostles  of 
Christ  are  swept  along  in  the  triumphal  procession. 
And  the  incense  belonging  to  such  a  procession  is  not 
wanting.  It  is  found  in  that  "  knowledge  of  God  " 
which  rises  from  every  place  as  a  result  of  their  labour. 
Then,  \)y  a  changed  application  of  the  same  figure,  ho 
represents  God's  messengers  as  bringing  before  God  a 
sweet  fragrance  of  Christ  whether  their  message  falls 
on  heeding  or  on  unheeding  ears.  For,  he  remembers, 
tho  message  of  the  Gospel  has  judgment-power.  To 
the  one  class  God's  messengers  are  a  fatal  odour, 
confirming  the  death  which  is  their  portion  ;  to  those 
who  are  being  saved  they  come  as  a  fragrance  which 
has  life  for  its  source  and  life  for  its  result.  Tho  offer 
of  grace,  when  despised,  turns  to  a  curse.  The  con 
templation  of  so  terrible  a  responsibility  brings  to  his 
lips  the  question  :  "  Who  is  fit  for  such  a  task  ?  " 
The  answer  has  already  been  suggested  in  14,  and  is 
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confirmed  in  85.  "  Wo  are  " — not  because  of  any 
innate  fitness,  but  because  God  "  leadcth  us  in  triuniph 
in  Christ."  That  this  is  the  answer  is  plain  from  what 
follows,  in  which  Paul  contrasts  the  conduct  of  himself 
and  his  fellow-missionaries  with  that  of  the  mischief- 
makers  who  make  merchandise  of  the  Divine  message, 
adulterating  it  to  please  their  hearers.  Their  utterance 
by  contrast  is  as  crystal  in  its  sincerity  ;  for  it  has  God 
for  its  source,  God  for  its  witness,  and  Christ  as  the 
medium  through  which  it  reaches  men. 

III.  1-VI.  10.  The  Splendour  of  the  Apostolic 
Ministry  in  Spita  of  its  Outward  Lowliness. 

III.  1-6.  One  of  the  chai'ges  laid  against  Paul  had 
probably  been  that  of  overweening  self-esteem,  leading 
to  a  claim  to  greater  authority  than  rightfully  belonged 
to  him.  One  of  the  means  used  by  his  enemies  had  been 
''  letters  of  introduction  "  from  high  authorities,  possibly 
apostles  in  Jerusalem.  Was  he  not  now  displaying 
only  too  clearly  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  charge  ? 
Did  lie  really  need  to  justify  himself,  as  by  such  letters 
others  had  done  ?  Far  from  it.  The  church  at 
Corinth  was  his  sufficient  testimonial.  Its  religious 
experience,  recorded  in  the  hearts  of  the  converts 
there,  was  in  fact  Christ's  own  letter  of  commendation 
for  Paul,  the  only  one  he  required.  His  conlidcncc, 
great  as  it  is,  is  justified,  for  it  lay:;  hold  on  God  through 
Christ  as  a  channel.  And  even  his  confidence  does 
not  imply  a  claim  to  draw  any  conclusion,  to  form 
any  judgment,  on  his  own  responsibility.  His  quali 
fications  come  wholly  from  God.  It  is  He  who  has 
qualified  him  to  bo  a  minister  of  a  new  covenant. 
And  the  supremo  distinction  of  this  new  covenant  is 
that,  being  based  not  on  written  legislation  but  on  the 
Spirit,  it  avoids  the  deadly  consequences  of  tho  old 
covenant  (Rom.  7n),  and  substitutes  for  them  the  lifo 
which  tho  Spirit  alone  can  create  (Gal.  821). 

III.  7-16.  This  opens  the  way  for  a  comparison  be 
tween  the  ministry  under,  the  one  covenant  and  the 
ministry  under  the  other.  The  former,  even  though  its 
issue  was  historically  failure,  condemnation,  and  death, 
and  while  its  inferiority  was  shown  by  its  being  engraved 
on  tables  of  stone  (though  it  was  destined  to  pass 
away),  was  nevertheless  promulgated  in  circumstances 
of  dazzling  splendour — though  even  that  was  a 
splendour  that  was  fading.  How  much  greater  must 
be  the  splendour  belonging  to  the  new  covenant,  and 
to  its  ministry,  which  has  the  Spirit  in  place  of  a 
written  law,  creates  righteousness  where  the  other 
wrought  condemnation,  and  moreover  is  destined  to 
abide,  liven  the  real  glory  which  attached  to  the 
former  covenant  is  cancelled,  at  least  to  this  extent, 
by  the  surpassing  glory  of  the  new  one.  For  the  glory 
of  the  new  covenant  neither  passes  away  nor  is  it 
obscured  by  any  veil,  as  the  old  one  was.  Its  ministers 
have  no  need  to  put  a  veil  over  their  message  as  Moses 
did  over  his  face  when  he  promulgated  his  Law  (Ex.  34 
33),  in  order,  as  Paul  here  suggests,  to  hide  the  fading 
of  the  glory.  [This,  of  course,  was  not  the  actual 
intention  as  represented  in  the  OT. — A.  S.  P.]  In 
one  phrase,  "  their  minds  were  hardened,"  he  sums  up 
the  fatal  consequences,  as  he  conceives  them,  of  the 
covenant  which  had  these  disabilities.  And  a  symbol 
of  its  inadequacy  was  still  to  be  seen  in  any  synagogue. 
For  there  the  rolls  of  the  Law  were  punctiliously 
wrapped  in  a  "  veil  "  ;  and  a  like  veil  was  over  the 
heart  of  Israel,  still  unrcmoved  because  it  could  be 
done  away  "  in  Christ  "  alone. 

The  phrase,  "  the  old  covenant  "  or  "  testament," 
referring  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  occurs  hero  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  a  significant  testimony  to  Paul's  conscious 
ness  that  the  new  wine  of  the  Gospel  demanded  new 


bottles.  The  words  in  16  arc  a  free  paraphrase  of 
Ex.  3434,  applied  by  Paul  to  Israel.  [When  Moses 
went  in  to  Yahweh  he  removed  the  veil.  Accordingly, 
if  one  now  turns  to  the  Lord  (i.e.  Christ),  the  veil  is 
removed,  from  the  heart A.  S.  P.] 

III.  17f.  In  17  he  explains   the   deep  reasons  why 
"turning  to  the  Lord"  is  followed  by  the  removal  of 
the  veil,  and  in  so  doing  gives  utterance  to  a  statement 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  his  Chrlstology,  "  tho 
Lord  is  the  Spirit."     For  here,  as  el  ;ewhere  with  few 
exceptions,  "  the  Lord  "  is  Christ.     It  is  tho  heavenly 
Christ  whom  he  recognises  as  the  Spirit.     Their  influence 
is  the  same.     He  who  turns  to  the  One  turns  to  the 
Other.     And  where  the  Spirit  is  there  is  liberty  (from 
the  Law).     The  hindering  veil  is  removed.     And  so, 
because  Christians  are  men  who  have  turned  to  Christ, 
there  is  no  such  veil  upon  their  hearts  or  upon  their 
revelation  of  God.     They  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Christ  undimmed.     Nay,  more,  in   reflecting   it   they 
undergo  a  continuous  change  within  themselves.     The 
image  they  reflect  forms  itself  in  them,  and  they  advance 
from  one  stage  of  glory  to  another,  as  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  working  of  the  Lord  the  Spirit.     In  the 
case  of  Moses,  the  glory  diminished  and  faded  ;    in 
the  case  of  Christians  it  increases  and  brightens.     And 
where  the  OT  spoke  of  the  gluiy  of  Yahweh,  Paul 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  Christ. 

IV.  1-6.  In  this  paragraph  the  apostle  recurs  to  the 
thought  of  3i2,  2i6,  Ii2  ;  a  ministry  of  such  surpassing 
splendour  demanded  in  himself  and  his  comrades  un 
flinching  courage,  and  a  life  that  commended  itself 
by  uprightness  and   straightforwardness  to  the  judg 
ment  of  other  men.     There  were  those  who  were  still 
blind  to  the  truth.     They  were  "  blinded  by  the  god 
of  this  world,"   i.e.   by  Satan.     This  striking  phrase 
calls  attention  to  the  practical  dualism  of  Paul's  view 
of  the  world.     It  had  fallen  under  the  dominion,  into 
tho  grasp  (1  Jn.  619)  of  the  Evil  One.     The  present  age 
(or  world)  was  wholly  evil.     Men  were  waging  a  real 
struggle  with  spiritual  forces  of  evil  (Eph.  612),  with 
"  angels,  potentates,  and  powers  "   (Rom.   838),  who 
formed   a  veritable   kingdom   of  darkness   under  the 
sovereignty  of  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  " 
(Eph.   22).     It  was  part  of  Christ's  great  redeeming 
work  that  He  had  fought  and  worsted  this  whole  host 
of  evil  forces  (Col.  2i5*) ;    and  tho  issue  of  the  great 
process   of  salvation  is  to  be  the  complete  and  final 
subjugation  of  this  temporary  kingdom  of  evil  (1  Cor.  15 
24).     Through  this  blindness  men  are  deprived  of  that 
illumination  which  comes  from  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  which  finds  its  parallel  in  the  miracle  of  creation 
itself.     For  the  coming  of  this  light  to  the  soul  is  like 
nothing  else  than  the  birth  of  light  in  the  world  ;   and 
it  is  reflected  from  the  face  of  Christ  (Heb.  13). 

IV.  7-18.  It  is  true  that  the  splendid  character  of  this 
ministry  is  for  the  present  obscured  by  the  earthly  and 
physical  conditions  under  which  it  is  discharged.  Paul 
is  conscious  that  this  disability  is  specially  marked  in 
his  case.  His  opponents  had  probably  good  reason  for 
saying  "  his  bodily  presence  is  weak  "  (lOio.  1  Cor.  158*). 
2  Cor.  lOf.  refers  frequently  to  "  infirmities,"  and 
specially  to  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  (127*)  which 
was  a  sore  trial  to  him.  But  Paul  sees  in  it  the  working 
of  God's  will,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
true  source  of  the  power  he  exercised  ;  it  came  not 
from  Paul  but  from  God.  And  this  Divine  power 
works  not  only  through  him  but  within  him,  sustaining 
under  experiences  that  would  otherwise  crush.  Nay, 
there  is  a  still  deeper  interpretation  of  his  suffering. 
Like  all  his  experience  since  he  became  a  Christian,  it 
is  connected  with  his  union  with  Christ.  And  if  tho 
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death  of  Christ,  His  pangs  and  helplessness,  aro  re- 
enacted,  it  is  only  in  order  that  the  glorious  risen  life 
of  Jesus  also  may  be  manifested  in  the  apostle.  But 
again — not  for  his  benefit  (le).  He  accepts  cheerfully 
what  is  physically  a  living  death  for  him,  because  its 
issue  is  spiritual  life  for  those  to  whom  he  ministers. 

But  the  contrast  between  the  rr.->.l.  glory  of  the 
apostolic  ministry  and  the  outward  weakness  of  the 
minister  is,  after  all,  only  temporary.  The  very 
confidence  with  which  ho  speaks  is  a  proof  of  his 
faith — here  he  recalls  a  like  thought  of  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  llfiio) — and  with  faith  goes  the  Spirit,  at  onco 
the  firstfruits  and  the  guarantee  of  full  salvation.  In 
the  power  of  this  Spirit  he  sees  what  is  going  on  con 
currently  with  the  wearing  out  and  breaking  up  of  the 
physical  frame,  viz.  the  daily  growth  of  an  inner 
personality,  one  which  is  spiritual  and  eternal.  In 
view  of  1  !iis  the  affliction  of  the  present  is  seen  to  bo 
tempoi'ary  and  felt  to  be  light,  at  least  by  those  who 
fix  their  gax-o  on  the  unseen.  At  15  the  thought 
crosses  his  mind  that  he  may  seem  to  be  losing  himself 
in  contemplation  of  his  o\vii  experience  and  hopes; 
and  very  characteristically  lie  interpolates  the  re 
minder  of  what  is  his  pioi'ound  conviction — that  all 
this,  even  hi-,  most  individual  experience,  is  for  their 
sakos  in  the  first  place,  and  ultimately  for  the  greater 
glory  of  (!(;•[. 

V.  1-10.  Paul  proceeds  to  expand  the  thought  of 
4iG,  modifying  the  idea  of  an  inner  personality  into 
that  of  a  house  or  homo  for  the  soul  prepared  by  (rod 
in  heaven.  The  eurihiy  frame  in  which  we  dwell  hero 
has  its  counterpart  in  a  spiritual  frame,  the  resurrec 
tion-body,  which  awaits  us  in  heaven  (•'/.  1  Cor.  1~>38*, 
"God  giveth  it  a  body'").  In  if.  he  speaks  of  this 
as  a  house  which  in  contrast  to  the  physical  bodv  is 
"eternal'';  in  the  following  verses  under  the  figure 
of  a  robe.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
precise  point  at  which  Paul  conceives  of  this  enrobing 
with  the  spiritual  body  as  taking  place;  whether 
immediately  after  death  or  only  after  the  resurrection 
and  judgment  ;  also  as  it,  whether  he  conceives  of  the 
new  spiiitual  body  as  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
physical  body,  or  as  being  super-indued  over  the 
physical  body  when  it  has  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  affirm,  after  comparing  this 
passage  with  1  Cor.  15,  that  Paul  was  entirely  con 
sistent  in  his  answer  to  these  questions — if  we  admit 
that  they  had  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  The 
probability  is  that  they  had  not,  and  that  what  looks 
like  inconsistency  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  carried  out  any  analysis  of  the  stages  of  post 
morion  experience.  A  spirit  or  soul  without  a  "  body," 
that  is,  a  form,  was  for  him  inconceivable.  And  the 
conviction  on  which  lie  enlarges,  in  which  he  finds 
comfort  here,  is  that  there  is  prepared  by  God  for 
every  believer,  and  waiting  for  him  in  heaven,  a  form 
or  frame,  a  house  or  home,  which  is  the  spiritual 
counterpart  of  the  physical  form,  but  eternal ;  and 
this  precludes  the  probability  that  even  for  a  moment 
any  believer  should  bo  "  naked,"  i.e.  a  disembodied 
spirit,  after  life  and  ei..:<scioiisi,ess  have  been  restored 
through  resurrection.  What  is  here  laid  down  does 
not  preclude  that  interval  of  "  sleep  "  which  Paul 
predicates  elsewhere  (see  S.  O.  V.  Sah.iond,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality4,  p.  450!!.). 

The  yearning,  therefore,  of  those  who  are  still  dwell 
ing  in  the  tent  of  a  physical  body  is  not  a  yearning  for 
escape,  heavy  though  the  burden  is,  but  for  that  which 
follows  escape.  And  of  that  the  Christian  has  a 
double  pledge.  It  is  God  who  has  been  at  work, 
bringing  men  to  this  disposition  of  "  earnest  expecta 


tion,"  and  He  will  not  deceive  them  ;  and  moreover 
He  has  given  them  in  the  Holy  Spirit  a  pledge  of  this 
as  well  as  of  all  else  that  is  involved  in  "  salvation." 

So  much  of  this,  however,  lies  still  in  the  future, 
that  the  governing  condition  of  our  moral  life  is  not 
the  faculty  of  sight  but  that  of  faith,  by  which  we  per 
ceive,  lay  hold  of,  the  unseen  (cf.  4i3,  Heb.  Hi). 
And  this  faith  inspires  us  with  high  courage  even  in 
the  face  of  possible  death,  for  death,  we  know,  puts 
an  end  to  that  absence  from  the  Lord  which  is  involved 
in  being  still  in  the  earthly  tabernacle.  If  death 
comes,  Paul  will  accept  it  (cf.  Phil.  123).  Meanwhile, 
whichever  way  he  looks  on  his  present  condition, 
whether  as  being  at  home  in  the  body  or  as  absent 
from  the  Lord,  he  has  but  one  ambition,  to  bo  well 
pleasing  to  Hint.  For  (so  far  was  Paul  from  the 
antinomianism  with  which  he  was  charged)  even  the 
new  standing  of  believers  as  "  justified  by  faith  "  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  do  not  relieve  Christians  of  tho 
responsibility  for  their  actions,  which  will  be  exposed 
for  judgment  before  the  judgment-scat  of  Christ. 

V.  11-19.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  opening  words  of 
1 1.  Among  the  clouds  of  misrepresentation  to  which  ho 
was  exposed  was  the  sneering  assertion  that  in  some 
unworthy  sense  he  "  persuades  "  or  "  gets  round  " 
men  (cf.  Gal.  lio).  If  it  can  be  said  of  him  with  any 
truth  at  all,  this,  which  he  has  just  stated,  is  tho 
reason.  In  any  case  both  his  motives  and  his  methods 
aro  plain  to  God — and  (he  will  never  let  go  the  hope) 
plain  also  to  the  inward  judgment  of  the  Corinthians. 
Tliis  does  not  mean  that  he  is  justifying  another  charge 
made  against  him,  the  charge  of  "  commending  him 
self."  He  is  really  inviting  them  to  bo  proud  of  him, 
a:-,  they  will  be  if  they  do  him  justice.  So  will  they  be 
able  to  face  his  opponents,  who  found  their  claim  on 
outward  things  such  as  eloquence  (lOio),  or  on  letters 
of  commendation  (3i),  or  their  Jewish  blood  (1122),  or 
on  their  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  rather  than 
upon  inward  motive  or  disposition.  In  the  case  of 
Paul,  all  experience,  all  action  even,  has  lost  any 
merely  personal  reference.  His  periods  of  ecstasy  are 
for  the  glory  of  God  ;  his  times  of  sober  consciousness 
arc  for  the  benefit  of  others.  For  he  is  governed  by 
Christ's  love  and  by  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
manifested.  Christ  had  died  for  all.  It  followed  that 
"  all  "  died  with  Him — died  to  the  old  life.  Christ 
had  risen  again  ;  it  follows  that  those  who  live  (with 
the  new  life)  in  Him,  live  not  to  themselves  but  to 
Him.  And  so  real  is  this  new  life,  so  completely  is  it 
cut  off  from  the  old  one,  that  all  relationships  on  the 
plane  of  human  life  are  transcended.  Even  a  claim 
to  have  known  the  historical  Jesus  (such  as  was  prob 
ably  made  by  some  of  Paul's  opponents)  was  irrelevant. 
Christ's  true  followers  knew  Him  in  another  and  a 
higher  way,  not  according  to  tho  flesh  but  according 
to  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  whether  Paul 
waives  the  fact  or  only  the  supposition  that  he  had 
known  Jesus  in  the  flesh.  But  since  he  was  probably 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  possi 
bility  of  his  having  at  least  seen  Him  cannot  bo  ex 
cluded.  In  fact,  those  who  ''  live  "  because  they  are 
in  Christ,  are  actually  new  beings.  And  all  this  cornea 
from  God.  It  is  He  who  has  reconciled  men  to  Himself,  , 
He  who  has  appointed  Paul  to  a  ministry  of  reconcilia 
tion.  For  all  his  magnifying  of  the  glory  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  Paul  never  loses  sight  of  God  as  the  primal 
Author  and  Source  of  salvation  (1  Cor.  823).  And 
this  is  the  burden  of  his  message,  that  God  in  Christ 
has  brought  humanity  into  a  relation  of  peace  with 
Himself.  In  doing  tliis  God  must  have  cancelled  the 
record  of  human  offences  against  Himself  (Rom.  323), 
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and   to  give  effect  to  it  He  had  committed   to  the 
apostles  and  teachers  the  message  of  reconciliation. 

[16.  "  to  know  Christ  after  the  flesh  "  may  mean 
"  to  hold  the  old  Jewish  Messianic  ideas." — A.  J.  G.] 

V.  20-VI.  10.  Paul  proceeds  to  expound  and  apply 
the  relationship  between  himself  and  his  converts  based 
upon  this  ministry.     He  acts  in  Christ's  stead  when  ho 
beseeches  men  to  allow  themselves  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.     And  what  Paul  did  for  Christ,  God  did  through 
Christ.     Once  more  he  points  to  the  supreme  illustra 
tion  and  proof  of  God's  will  to  reconcile  men.     He  had 
treated  Christ,  the  "  Son  of  His  love,"  though  He  had 
no  experimental  knowledge  of  sin,  as  though  He  had 
sinned  and  deserved  the  punishment  of  death.     And  Ho 
had  clone  this  for  man's  sake,  in  order  that  he  might 
participate  in  the  Divine  righteousness.     The  strange 
expression  "  made  him  to  be  sin  "  is  probably  due  to 
Paul's  shrinking  from  saying  "  made  him  a  sinner," 
which  would  also  have  been  open  to  misconception  ; 
for  the  same  reason,  in  Gal.  813  he  says,  "  Christ  was 
made  a  curse,"  when  "  cursed  "  would  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  citation  from  Deuteronomy  which 
follows. 

It  is  the  grace,  the  undeserved  mercy,  of  God  that 
is  offered  in  this  message  of  reconciliation,  and  while 
Christ's;  ambassadors,  as  fellow-workers  with  God  and 
Christ,  entreat  the  world  to  accept  that  grace,  they 
entreat  those  who  have  already  accepted  it  ("  you  ") 
to  ensure  that  their  acceptance  be  fruitful.  (In  a 
parenthesis  ho  illustrates  by  a  quotation  from  Is.  49 
the  blessed  character  of  the  moment.)  Accordingly 
the  apostles  so  shape  their  conduct  that  they  may 
approve  themselves  to  men  as  nothing  less  than  the 
agents  and  emissaries  of  God.  The  quality  of  endur 
ance,  is  exhibited  in  severe  experiences  arranged  in 
three  triplets,  with  which  we  should  compare  the  list 
in  1123—28  ;  then  follows  the  enumeration  of  many 
other  qualities  of  the  ministry.  It  is  further  distin 
guished  by  a  message  which  springs  from  truthfulness, 
and  by  the  use  of  "  weapons  of  righteousness  "  alike 
for  offence  and  defence.  In  the  antitheses  that  follow 
(8f. )  the  injurious  representations  are  to  be  understood 
as  the  opinion  of  Paul's  opponents.  It  is  they  who 
regard  him  as  "  obscure,"  as  "  moribund,"  as  "  chas 
tised  "  by  God.  In  10  both  members  of  each  antithesis 
probably  represent  the  genuine  experience  of  the 
apostle. 

VI.  11-VII.  16.  The  Restored  Relationship  between 
Paul  and  the  Corinthians  must  be  Sealed  by  Proof  ot 
their  Loyalty. 

VI.  11-13.  The  openness  of  his  speech  is  an  indi 
cation  of  the  largeness  of  his  heart  towards  them. 
It  is  not  true  that  they  arc  "  shut  up  in  a  corner " 
by  him  ;  any  constraint  that  they  feel  is  really  due  to 
the  narrowness  of  their  own  affection.  He  therefore 
appeals  to  them  to  meet  and  reward  his  overflowing 
confidence  and  affection  by  a  corresponding  widening 
of  their  hearts  towards  him. 

VI.  14-VII.  1.  These  verses  appear  plabily  out  of 
place.  They  break  what  is  otherwise  a  close  connexion 
between  613  and  72  :  they  introduce  a  new  and  very 
different  subject,  and  they  have  a  very  different  tone 
from  what  precedes  and  follows.  They  a-re  best  re 
garded  as  a  scrap  from  another  letter  written  by  Paul 

5  to  Corinth,  possibly  a  fragment  of  the  letter  referred 
to  in  1  Cor.  5g,  which  has  accidentally  crept  into  the 
sheets  on  which  our  letter  was  preserved.  They 
contain  an  urgent,  even  passionate,  demand  for  com- 

,  plete  separation  from  the  heathen,  especially  in  their 
idolatrous  practices.  In  a  series  of  sharp  questions 
Paul  flashes  scorn  on  every  attempt  to  serve  two 


masters,  Christ  and  "  Belial,"  that  is  the  devil  (or, 
possibly,  Antichrist.  Pr.  <ii2*).  The  last  of  these  ques 
tions  reminds  him  that  Christians  aro  meant  to  be  God's 
temple  ;  and  he  exixises  the  source  and  the  significance 
of  that  conception  by  means  of  a  series  of  quotations 
from  OT,  the  first  beiiur  freely  reproduced  from 
JOzek.  3727,  the  rest  combined  from  Is.  f>2u,  Kx.  20^1, 
and  2  K.  714.  The  description  of  God  as  ''the 
Almighty  "  occurs  in  ISiT  only  her':;  and  in  Uev.  Men 
who  rest  in  these  promises  seek  to  purify  themselves 
(cf.  I  Jn.  33)  in  "  flesh  and  spirit  "• — theso  words  being 
used  in  the  simple  untechnical  sense,  us  in  1  Cor.  73.) 
("  body  and  spirit  "). 

VII  2-4.  With  2  Paul  returns  to  the  thought  of  613. 
"  Make  wide  your  hearts.  .  .  .  Make  room  in  them  for 
us."  The  sentences  which  follow  arc  full  of  changing 
emotion,  as  ho  indignantly  repudiates  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  him,  stays  the  possible  retort 
that  he  is  condemning  the  Corinthians,  asserts  once 
more  the  undying  fellowship  between  him  and  them, 
and  concludes  on  a  triumphant  note  of  confidence 
and  joy. 

VII.  5-16.  Agonising  Anxiety  has  been  Cancelled  by 
Abundant  Joy. — The  cause  of  his  anxiety  had  been  in 
part  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
but  even  more  the  measures  ho  had  taken  to  deal  with 
it,  followed  by  torturing  doubt  as  to  how  these  would 
be  received  by  the  Corinthians.     Someone  had  behaved 
outrageously.     Someone    had    been    outraged.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  Paul  who  had  suffered, 
though  whether  he  was  personally  present  or  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  outrage  we  cannot  tell.     What  made 
it  serious  was  that  the  Corinthians  had  not  repudiated 
the  insult  to  their  friend.     Stung  by  their  fickleness, 
and  moved  by  fear  lest  they  should  fall  away  altogether 
from  himself  and  the  gospel,  Paul  had  written  a  letter 
so   severe  that  from   the  moment  he  despatched  it, 
probably   by  the   hand  of  Titus,   he   was   torn   with 
anxiety  lest  it  should  have  the  very  opposite  effect  to 
what  he  desired.     When  he  had  met  Titus  in  Mace 
donia,  it  was  to  hear  news  so  unexpectedly  good  that 
he  was  lost  in  thankfulness  and  joy.     They  had  re 
pented.     They    had   "  inflicted   punishment  "   (26)   on 
the  offender.     They  had  shown  by  their  treatment  of 
Titus   both  the  genuineness  of  their  repentance  and 
their  loyal  affection  for  the  apostle.     All  this  Paul 
rehearses    with    almost    breathless    thankfulness,    and 
explains  (12)  that  the  deepest  consequences  (and  so, 
intention)  had  been  their  discovery  ''  in  the  sight  of 
God  "  of  the  reality  of  their  attachment  to  Paul. 

VIII.,  IX.  The  Collection  for  Poor  Christians  at 
Jerusalem. — Paul  attached  the  highest  importance  to 
this  collection,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  invited  all 
the  Gentile  churches  to  contribute.  He  valued  it  not 
merely  for  the  relief  it  would  bring  to  the  deep  poverty 
of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  eliciting  generosity  in  the  churches  to  which  ho 
appealed,  and  as  a  symbol  of  that  binding  unity  in 
which  all  "  the  churches  of  God  in  Christ  "  were  held 
together.  He  thinks  of  the  liberality  thus  evoked  as 
a  "  grace,"  a  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  a  gift  of  man  to 
God,  and  also  as  a  "  fellowship,"  a  common  participa 
tion  in  common  service  which  was  a  precious  symbol 
of  participation  in  common  life. 

VIII.  1-15.  Of  this  liberality,  significant  of  so  much, 
the    churches    of    Macedonia,  such    as    Thcssalonica, 
Philippi,  Beroaa,  had  already  given  an  example  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  their  notorious  poverty, 
and  also  of  the  persecution  they  were  enduring.     And, 
best  of  all.  this  offering  was  really  a  self-offering,  and 
had  been  made  not,  as  well  might  have  happened,  to 
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the  apostle,  but  first  to  Christ  and  then  to  Paul  and 
the  cause  for  which  lie  pleaded. 

Paul  had  already  laid  this  subject  of  the  collection 
before  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  K.hff.),  nnd  possibly 
Titus  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  previous  visit  to 
set  it  on  foot,  and  now  Pan],  encouraged  by  what  has 
happened  in  Macedonia,  has  instructed  him  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  issue  in  Corinth.  The  readiness  of 
the  Macedonians  is  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Corinthians.  And  they  have  a  still  higher 
example  before  their  eyes.  What  else  did  they  see  in 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  but  a  liberality  which  know  no 
limits  ?  In  view  of  this  Paul  contents  himself  with  a 
suggestion,  leaving  it  to  the  prompting  of  their  own 
conscience  to  srive  effect  to  that  resolve  which  already 
a  year  ago  had  been  present  behind  the  first  steps  of 
action.  In  12  he  lays  down  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  underlies  our  Lord's  appreciation  of  the 
liberality  of  the  widow  who  "  cast  in  all  that  she  had  " 

(Mk.  1242-44). 

|G.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  lived 
a  life  of  poverty  on  earth.  The  contrast  is  between 
His  pre-incamate  life  in  heaven  and  the  state  of 
humiliation  on  which  He  entered  at  the  Incarnation. 
This  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  parallel  in  Phil.  26-8  ; 
and  Hie  po\crty  which  was  !!is  earthly  lot  could 
Imrdiv  be  said  to  be  the  c;uise  that  many  became 
rich.— A.  R.  P.] 

VIII.  16-24.  Paul  commends  the  three  messengers 
who  are  going  to  Corinth  on  the  business  of  the  collec- 
tion.  One  of  these  was  Titus,  and  he  looked  on  the 
matter  in  the  same  way  as  Paul.  There  were  two 
others,  whose  names  he  probably  wrote,  though  fur 
some  unknown  reason  they  were  afterwards  erased.  The 
first  of  these,  who  may  possibly  have  been  Luke,  was 
already  favourably  known  to  all  the  churches  through 
his  work  for  Christ,  and  had  been  chosen  ''  by  the 
churches  '"  to  assist  Paul  in  the  responsible  work  of 
collecting  and  conveying  the  money — an  arrangement 
which  Paul  cordially  approves,  inasmuch  as  it  shut  off 
the  possibility  of  suspicion  or  scandal  against  himself 
in  the  handling  of  the  contributions.  The  second, 
whose  name  has  also  been  omitted  (early  commen- 
tators  guessed  ApoHos)had  been  selected  by  the  apostle 
himself,  portly  on  the  ground  of  his  firm  belief  in  the 
liberality  of  the  Corinthians.  The  construction  of  23 
is  confused,  but  the  meaning  is  plain.  For  Titus  and 
for  his  two  companions  Paul  asks  such  a  reception  as 
will  both  prove  the  Corinthians'  affection  for  himself 
and  justify  his  pride  in  them — for  Titus,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  Paul's  companion  and  fellow- worker,  for  the 
other  two  on  the  ground  that  they  are  his  brethren, 
envoys  of  the  churches,  and  reflect  the  glory  of  Christ 
(cf.  1  Cor.  11 7). 

19.  "  To  t*}tcv.'  our  readiness  ''  is  best  taken  with 
"  appointed  by  the  ehurche-'  "  in  the  sense  of  "  accord 
ing  to  our  inclination  "  or  "  to  the  increase  of  readi 
ness,"  Paul's  readiness  to  have  someone  appointed 
being  increased  by  the  particular  appointments  which 
were  made. 

IX.  1-5.  On  the  general  subject,  the  obligation  to 
provide  assistance  for  God's  people,  there  is  no  need 
for  Paul  to  write  to  the  Corinthians.  They  have 
already  acknowledged  that  obligation,  and  Paul  has 
proudly  announced  their  willingness  to  the  Macedonians, 
a  willingness  which  included  the  churches  of  Greece 
to  which  Corinth  stood  as  centre.  What  he  is  now 
concerned  about,  and  taking  steps  to  secure,  is  the 
fulfilment  of  their  promises  and  a  fulfilment  in  the 
spirit  of  bountifulness  and  not  of  grudging  calculation. 

IX.  6-15.  This  concern  brings  him,  however,  to  a  ro- 


ncwed  consideration  of  the  grace  of  liberality,  and  oi 
the.  blessings  attached  to  it.  He  touches  in  succession 
on  the  proper  temper  of  such  liberality  (6f.),  viz. 
generous  self-determination  to  sacrifice,  such  as  meets 
with  the  Divine  approval  (quotation  from  Pr.  228, 
LXX).  the  source  both  of  the  impulse  and  of  the 
means  for  such  liberality  (Sff.),  and  the  ultimate  issue 
of  it  in  widespread  thanksgiving  to  God  (12-15).  God 
it  is  •who  is  able  to  make  every  kind  of  grace,  including 
this  of  liberality,  to  abound  ;  and  it  is  He  also  who 
provides  the  means  for  their  display  of  liberality, 
making  this  indeed  its  consequence  and  reward,  so 
that  their  "  righteousness."  i.e..  beneficence  (r.f.  Mt.  61) 
need  know  no  end.  Paul's  thought  here  runs  closely 
parallel  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  almsgiving. 
Liberality  is  the  expression  not  only  of  love  to  the 
brethren,  but  of  confidence  in  the  liberality  of  God,  a 
confidence  which  shall  not  be  disappointed.  This  is 
the  true  ministry  of  "Divine  service"  (cf.  Jas.  127), 
issuing  not  only  in  the  relief  of  God's  people  but  in 
exulting  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  as  an 
inspiration  to  sacrifice  and  service.  That  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  significance  which  Paul 
attached  to  the  collection,  and  the  "  grace  "  of  liberality 
of  which  it  was  the  symbol,  appears  from  the  closing 
verse.  The  "  unspeakable  gift  "  is  either  that  grace 
of  brotherly  love  and  unity  among  communities  so 
diverse  from  one  another  of  which  the  collection  is 
the  expression,  or  it  is  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ  as  leading 
to.  and  interpreting  itself  in,  that  unity,  generosity, 
and  gratitude. 

X.  1-XIII.  10.  At  this  point  (lOi )  Paul  turns  sharply 
upon  certain  opponents  and  proceeds  to  defend  himself 
with  energy  against  their  attack  and  insinuations,  to 
enlarge  on  his  claim  to  obedience  and  affection,  and 
then  adds  to  stern  remonstrance  threats  of  what  he 
will  do  at  his  corning  if  ho  does  not  find  the  situation 
changed. 

The  change  of  tone  and  attitude  which  here  takes 
place  is  both  obviovis  and  startling.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  letter  has  been  the  expression  of  almost  exuberant 
relief,  thankfulness,  and  confidence  ;  due  to  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  what  he  feared,  Paid  and  the  church 
at  Corinth  had  been  reconciled.  From  this  point 
onward  we  have  the  expression  of  anxiety,  alarm,  anger. 
All  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter  seems  to  have  been 
accomplished,  here  waits  for  accomplishment.  The 
people  whom  Paul  here  addresses  are  not  yet  reconciled 
to  him.  They  are  definitely  hostile,  and  they  arc  not 
an  isolated  group.  They  are  linked  at  heart  by 
sympathy  with  the  congregation  as  a  whole. 

The  explanation  which  has  commonly  been  given  is 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  letter  Paul  has  been 
dealing  with  the  section  (?  majority)  of  the  congrega 
tion  which  had  partly  remained  loyal  to  him,  partly 
returned  to  their  loyalty,  and  that  he  now  turns  to  deal 
with  the  other  section,  an  obstinate  and  embittered 
minority.  But  in  that  case  there  would  surely  be  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section  some  indication  that  he  was 
addressing  a  new  class  of  people,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  letter  must  have  betrayed  some  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  this  unreconciled  section  of  the  people. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  this  change,  sudden, 
unexplained,  and  maintained  almost  to  the  close  of 
the  epistle,  is  the  ground  of  the  opinion  now  widely 
held,  that  10i-13io  belongs  not  to  this  but  to  some 
other  letter  sent  by  Paul  to  Corinth.  It  has  further 
been  conjectured  that  we  have  hero  part  of  the  inter 
mediate,  or  "  painful  "  letter.  And  though  that  cannot 
be  proved,  the  contents  of  these  chapters  certainly 
aeree  very  closely  with  what  we  can  gather  as  to  the 
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character  of  that  letter,  and  would  go  far  to  explain 
the  tense  anxiety  with  which  Paul  waited  to  hear  how 
it  had  been  received  (24,13,  76). 

X.  1-0.  A  Warning  to  Those  who  Misunderstand  and 
Misrepresent  Paul. — -The  abruptness  and  emphasis  of 
the  opening  words,  as  well  as  their  want  of  connexion 
with  what  precedes,  arc  best  explained  ontho  hypothesis 
thai  we  have  here  a  portion  of  another  letter.  The 
description  of  himself  that  follows,  humble  when  he  is 
at  Corinth,  overbearing  when  he  is  at  a  safe  distance, 
is  probably  ono  of  the  several  echoes  (or  quotations) 
in  this  chapter  from  the  language  used  of  Paul  by  his 
critics  at  Corinth.  They  have  sneered  at  him  as  a 
very  human  person  ("  walking  according  to  the  ficsh  "). 
Ho  prays  that  ho  may  not  have  to  prove  on  their 
persona  (cf.  I  Cor.  63-5)  that  both  his  courage  and  his 
power  are  from  God.  It  is  his  business  to  destroy 
sophistries,  the  strongholds  of  disobedience,  and  to 
bring  every  operation  of  the  mind  into  subjection  to 
Christ.  And  this  he  is  prepared  to  do,  taking  ven 
geance  on  every  form  of  disobedience  so  soon  as  the 
congregation  as  a  whole  has  completely  manifested 
its  submission. — [The  military  vocabulary  of  this 
section  is  well  brought  out  in  Moffatt's  translation.-. 
A.  J.  G.] 

X.  7-18.  Paul's  Claim  is  Absolute,  yet  Limited  in  Its 
Scope ;  for  it  Arises  from  and  is  Governed  by  his  De 
pendence  Upon  God. — This  paragraph  is  full  of  allusion 
to  the  assertions,  claims,  and  criticisms  of  his  oppo 
nents.  They  claim  superiority  to  Paul  on  the  ground 
of  some  special  relation  to  Christ,  possibly  that  they 
had  been  actually  His  disciples  (cf.  1  Cor.  lie*).  They 
asserted  that  Paul  used  his  authority  to  humiliate  the 
church  (8),  that  he  browbeat  them  in  his  letters, 
whereas  his  personal  appearance  was  feeble  (<jf.),  that 
ho  claimed  what  wo  should  call  a  jurisdiction  practically 
unlimited.  On  each  point  Paul  replies  vigorously, 
indignantly.  Let  them  lock  facts  in  the  face  (7).  He 
belongs  to  Christ  as  really  as  any  other  man  (cf. 
1  Cor.  Ii2).  If  ho  does  make  a  "  proud  claim"  to 
authority,  he  will  be  able  to  show  the  ground  for  it. 
His  confidence  rests  on  very  different  grounds  from 
theirs.  Ho  refuses  to  compare  or  rank  himself  with 
those  who  are  their  own  trumpeters.  Neither  is  it 
true  (13)  that  he  claims  authority  "  without  measure," 
boundless  and  unlimited.  The  province  of  his  autho 
rity  is  both  appointed  and  delimited  by  God,  and 
beyond  doubt  it  includes  the  Corinthian  church.  For 
to  the  Corinthians,  whatever  others  might  insinuate, 
he  had  introduced  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Beyond  this 
Divinely  assigned  province  he  makes  no  "  proud 
claim  "  to  authority,  where  other  men  have  pioneered. 
What  he  does  hope  is  that  through  their  increasing 
faith,  his  claim  may  be  justified,  first  within  the 
province  already  occupied,  and  then  in  "  the  regions 
beyond,"  but  always  provided  that  it  did  not  invade 
another's  "  province,"  or  craftily  appropriate  the 
results  of  other  men's  labours. 

Attentive  examination  of  this  passage,  bearing  in 
mind  that  by  "  glorying  "  or  (AV)  "  boasting  "  Paul 
means  making  a  (proud)  claim,  will  provide  striking 
evidence  of  his  fine  feeling  and  scrupulousness  in 
rospect  of  other  men's  work.  With  a  terse  summary  of 
two  verses  in  Jeremiah  (Oasf.)  he  exposes  the  founda 
tion  of  his  own  claim  and  confidence.  It  is  to  the 
Lord  that  he  stands,  from  Him  alone  lie  derives  his 
authority  (rf.  Rom.  Ui2,  1  Cor.  43-5). 

XL  1-15.  A  Tender  Appeal  to  the  Church  as  a  Whole. 
— This  appeal  may  sound  like  foolish  sentiment.  Let 
them  bear  with  him.  Indeed  he  is  sure  that  they  do. 
What  has  happened  under  Paul's  guidance  and  inspira 


tion  is  nothing  less  than  the  betrothal  of  the  Corinthian 
church  as  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ,  a  new  Eve  for  the 
now  Adam.  But  as  there  was  a  serpent  in  the  first 
Eden,  so  now  the  tempter  is  at  work.  They  have 
been  only  too  complaisant  in  hearkening  to  his  voice, 
to  those  who  have  preached  "  another  Jesus,"  laying 
all  the  emphasis  on  His  earthly  life  and  His  observance 
of  the  Law.  If  these  "  Judaiziug  "  teachers  claimed 
for  their  doctrine  the  support  of  those  who  called 
themselves  or  were  called  "  the  superior  apostles," 
such  a  claim  was  absurd.  There  was  no  superiority. 
Paul  might  bo  unequal  to  some  of  them  in  eloquence. 
but  not  in  that  knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  which  he 
communicated  in  every  particular  whenever  he  had 
the  opportunity.  Was  it  possible,  however,  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  taking  no  reward  for  his  work  ? 
His  service  to  the  Corinthians  had  been  gratuitous  ; 
the  generous  support  of  other  churches,  especially  in 
Macedonia,  had  made  that  possible.  But  had  it  led 
the  Christians  at  Corinth  to  think  lightly  of  himself 
and  his  work  ?  Still,  even  that  shall  not  change  his 
policy.  Not  because  he  had  not  for  the  Corinthians 
that  love  which  takes  as  gladly  as  it  gives  (cf.  1213) ; 
but  in  order  that  he  might  not  give  those  who  demanded 
support  from  the  church  (cf.  1  Cor.  9i2)  any  excuse 
to  plead  his  example,  but  might  rather  compel  them 
to  adopt  his  policy.  So  will  they  be  exposed  in  their 
real  character  as  "  false  apostles,"  masquerading,  even 
as  Satan  himself  does,  as  agents  of  righteousness. 

XI:  16-33.  Comparison  between  Paul  and  his  Oppo 
nents  (cf.  6). — Under  the  pressure  of  intense  feeling  he 
will  break  through  his  inclination  and  self-imposed  re 
solve  of  .silence,  to  let  his  character  and  his  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  Christ  speak  for  themselves.  But  in  doing 
so,  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  waives  all  authority  of 
ono  who  speaks  "  in  the  Lord."  Speaking  simply  as 
a  frail  man,  he  pleads  that  he  may  receive  at  least 
such  a  hearing  as  the  Corinthians  have  given  to  the 
other  men  who  have  tyrannised  over  them,  exploited 
them,  even  buffeted  them.  If  such  high-handed  arro 
gance  as  they  have  practised  be  what  they  mean  by 
"  strength,"  then  he  admits  (ironically  adding  "  to 
my  disgrace  ")  that  he  had  been  weak.  The  passage 
which  follows  (Il22-12io)  is  not  only  inspired  by 
strong  personal  feeling,  it  is  full  of  details  regarding 
Paul's  personal  experience  of  which  we  have  no  record 
elsewhere.  After  asserting  his  equality  with  his  oppo 
nents  on  the  point  to  which  they  attached  most  im 
portance,  he  claims  superiority  to  them  in  respect  of 
the  real  criteria  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  viz.  the  suffer 
ings  undergone  in  His  service  (cf.  Gal.  617).  The  reiter 
ated  allusion  to  his  "  foolishness,"  to  speaking  "  as  one 
beside  himself,"  all  point  to  tho  consciousness  that  he  is 
departing  from  that  steady  reserve  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  service  which  was  for  him  tho  way  of  common-sense. 
Now  that  tho  barrier  is  broken  down,  the  record  of 
personal  experiences  pours  forth  like  a  flood.  From 
those  which  are  external  and  physical  he  passes  (28)  to 
those  which  are  internal  and  mental.  Through  all 
these  trials  and  sufferings  he  has  carried  a  heart  which 
feels  the  needs  not  only  of  the  churches  but  of  the 
individual  Christian  everywhere.  And  if  he  has 
sympathised  with  the  weak  in  one  sense,  it  is  not 
because  he  himself  has  been  strong  in  another  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  all  the  time  been  tho  victim 
of  physical  weakness  which  has  indefinitely  increased 
the  difficulty  of  his  work.  Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely 
in  this  weakness  that  he  finds  his  deepest  reason  for 
proud  rejoicing.  For  in  that  weakness  the  power  of 
Christ  has  been  perfectly  displayed  (cf.  12o). 

An  illustration  of  this  fact  occurs  to  him,  possibly 
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because  the  story  of  his  escape  from  Damascus  (Ao.  923- 
25*)  had  been  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  When  he 
hud  felt  utterly  helpless  against  the  determination  of 
the  governor  to  have  him  arrested  (pp.  055,  7GSf .),  the 
Divine  strength  had  been  manifested  in  his  escape. 

XII.  1-iO.  A  Special  Revelation  and  its  Sequel. — By 
an  account  of  a  great  spiritual  experience  which  ho 
had  enjoyed,  Paul  explains  the  reason  why  ho  has 
been  called  on  to  suffer,  and  the  Divine  interpretation 
of  the  suffering,  in  the  light  of  which  ho  can  ever 
rejoice  in  this  weakness  and  in  all  similar  experiences. 
An  expression  of  his  proud  confidence  is  wrung  from 
him,  however  he  may  doubt  its  expediency.  He  recalls 
memorable  experiences  of  "  visions  and  revelations  of 
the  Lord,"  and  one  in  particular,  fourteen  year.-!  before, 
when,  under  conditions  that  he  could  not  explain;  ho 
found  himself  in  "  the  ihird  heaven,"  in  "  Paradise." 
Here  he  employs  language  drawn  from  iate  Jewish 
speculation,  imagining  a  series  of  "  heavens  "  one  a 
another,  and  means  the  highest  heaver,.  A  man  who 
has  had  such  experiences  lias  a  right,  to  a  proud  self- 
confidence,  and  may  expr-, >. .  i;  withoul  incurring  a 
charge  of  folly.  But  still  Pau!  shrinks  from  dointr  so, 
lest  7ncn  should  be.  oven;  wed  by  Hie  excessive  glory 
of  such  pri\  ilexes.  His  desire  sl;i:.  as  a'\savs,  U  to  be. 
judged  by  what  he  says  and  what  he  does.  In  this 
shrinking  from  p'it1ir>;_r  fonvnid  the  marvellous  us  a 
grout:;!  on  wh'u-h  to  claim  allegiance  of  other-*.  \ve  may 
find  a  striking  parallel  1o  an  important  element  in 
the  Synoptic  portrait  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  lir.-t  clause  .should  b;>  connected  viith  what 
precede".,  and  the  wlioie  may  be  paraph'ased  thus: 
"  That  no  one  may  be  ]w]  even  by  the  vast  number  of 
revelations  I  have  enjoyed  to  appiaise  mv  work 
otherwise,  than  by  what  he  has  seen  me  do  and  heard 
me  say."  The  '•  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  was  plainly  some 
kind  of  torturing  pain  (?  epilepsy,  malaria)  bv  which 
the  apostle  was  frequently  attacked  (p.  7(59).  Probably 
it,  produced  temporary  or  permanent  disfiLrurem>"i:  <,:' 
some  kind,  and  so  made  him  less  acceptable,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  Lrave  his  opponents  an 
excuse  for  belittling  his  authority.  Not  once,  but 
thrice,  he  hud  prayed  to  Christ  for  iis  removal.  The 
answer  had  been  heard  in  the,  assurance  that  Divine 
grace  is  directly  proportioned  to  human  need  ;  the 
great  weakness  of  the  apostle  is  balanced  by  the 
manifestation  of  God's  power  on  his  "nehalf,  so  that 
we  reach  the  paradox  of  Christian  experience — "  \Vhen 
1  am  weak,  then  am  1  strong." 

XII:  11-21.  Retrospect  ol  the  Boasting. — This  para 
graph  is  marked  by  rapid  oscillation  of  feeling.  Now 
that  he  has  made  and  proved  his  claim,  the  same  doubt 
seizes  him  as  when  he  began  (Hi,  Ili6).  Has  ho  not 
been  foolish  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Corinthians  to 
testify  to  his  legitimate  authority.  And  they  had 
quite  sufficient  ground  for  doing  so  in  what  they  had 
seen  (12  ;  cf.  6),  ':  the  signs  of  an  apostle  "  (rf.  Ac.  -2.:*), 
wrought  by  Paul.  Corinth  had  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
conferred  by  him  on  any  church — except  the  privilege  of 
supporting  him  (cf.  11 7).  Once  more,  he  can  nnke  no 
alteration  in  that  policy.  He  will  act  in  the  same  way 
on  his  approaching  third  visit  as  he  has  done  on  the 
previous  ones.  He  will  set  no  limits  to  his  self- 
sacrifice  on  their  behalf.  Once  more  (cf.  11&),  is  it 


reasonable  that  ho  should  receive  less  affection  frora 
those  to  whom  he  shows  affection  even  in  excess  ?  In 
i6ff.  he  waives  this  criticism  as  disposed  of,  and  deals 
with  a  subtler  insinuation,  viz.  that  in  accordance  with 
nis  native  deeeitfulness  of  character  ho  has  indeed 
abstained  from  drawing  reward  irom  the  Corinthians, 
but  lias  done  it  nevertheless  indirectly  through  his 
agents.  But  where  was  the  evidence  ?  Had  not 
Titus  and  the  unnamed,  brother1  shown  the  same 
spirit  as  their  master  ? 

Once  more  the  old  anxiety  seizes  him,  lest  in  thug 
defending  himself  he  should  seem  to  be  submitting 
himself  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  their  judgment.  So 
far  from  that,  his  fear  is  that  when  ho  comes  he  may 
find  such  a  situation,  such  evidence  of  moral  unfaith 
fulness,  that  he  will  be  himself  humiliated  before  God 
through  the  failure  of  his  work  and  compelled  in  God's 
name  to  exercise  severe  discipline  on  the  backsliders. 

XIII.  1-iO.  Warnings  in  View  of  a  Visit— This 
closing  chapter  staris  from  a  vivid  realisation  of  that 
which  is  only  too  likely  to  be  the  situation  when  ho 
arrives  for  the  third  time.  With  increased  emphasis, 
and  added  doiail,  he  reiterates  his  solemn  warning, 
find  with  biting  irony  turns  against  his  adversaries 
one  of  the  sarcastic  demands  they  level  at  him.  They 
ask  for  proof  that  Christ  speaks  in  him.  They  shall 
have  it  (cf.  Is.  2Sqff.).  Christ  will  show  Himself  not 
v.eak  as, :ong  them,  as  \\>(y  have  reckoned  His  apostle, 
but  poweri'ul  for  judgment.  His  experience,  "dying 
io  reign,"  will  repeat  itself  in  .Paul,  who  has  already 
put  th'.s  interpretation  on  his  own  weakness,  that  in  it 
' ;  up  '•  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ."  Let  them  examine  themselves  whether  they 
are  iruly  Christians;  let  them  get  back  the  primal 
Christian  experience,  and  ascertain  whether  Christ  is 
really  in  iiiem.  The  word  translated  "  icprobate " 
means  "  such  as  have  failed  to  pass  the  test  "  ;  and  6 
implies  that  the  Corinthians  may  find  that  they  have 
not  so  failed,  by  discovering  that  Paul  has  met  and 
.stood  every  kind  of  test.  Yet  he  prays  that  they 
may  not  have  that  fact  brought  home  to  them  in  an 
unwelcome  way  through  any  breach  of  loyalty  either 
(••>  Christ  or  to  Paul  ;  that  on  the  contrary  they  may 
display  a  noble  loyalty.  If  that  be  so,  he  is  willing 
to  i  t  the  p.-, .of  of  his  own  authority;  and  so  of  his 
own  worthiness,  remain  in  abeyance.  He  knows  that 
he  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  exercise  discipline 
of  the  extre  .'!!•><  kind,  but  he  will  sacrifice  everything, 
even  the  knowledge  that  it  is  so,  if  only  he  can  persuade 
the  Corinthians  to  give  him  no  occasion  to  apply  it. 

XIII.  ll-l'l.  The  closing  verses  betray  no  trace  of 
the  passionate  anxiety,  the  mingled  self-abasement 
and  self-assertion,  which  have  marked  the  preceding 
chapters.  Their  precepts  appear  to  be  addressed  to 
a  people  among  whom  calm  has  been  established,  and 
PO  to  belong  more  naturally  to  chs.  1-9,  the  last  of 
Paul's  letters  to  the  Corinthians.2 

;  [For  the  theory  that  Luke  and  Titus  were  astual  brothers  s«3 
ET,  182x5,335,380  against  it,  Exp.,  May  1!)17. — A.  J.  G.] 

[2  23  so  .-ms  to  presuppose  13io,  123  looks  tack  to  132,  29  find  7iS 
reflect  J06.  Similarly  :H  is  explained  liy  Ili8  and  mi,  and  123,  2i 
show  how  and  why  l:e  h.-.d  decided  :;e-piinst  the  visit  promised  in 
1214,  132  (1220  and  13io  leave  morn  for  reasonable  delay).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  (air  to  say  that  Bernard  in  EGT  Kives 
a  list  of  passages  in  chs.  10-13  which  he  thinks  i-itsuppose  cba.  1-9. 
—A.  J.  G.] 
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Place. — The  epistle  addresses  a  group  of  churches, 
founded  in  common  by  Paul,  and  now  exposed  to  a 
common  danger.  Some  scholars  place  them  in  North 
Galatia,  some  in  South.  Both  regions  cannot  be  in 
cluded  ;  if  Paul  founded  churches  in  both  they  had 
different  histories  ;  his  visit  to  the  North,  if  it  ever 
took  place,  was  later  than  his  work  in  the  South  (Ac.  166 
contrasted  with  chs.  13f.).  Strong  arguments,  and  somo 
that  are  not  strong,  are  adduced  for  each  conclusion 
(pp.  794,  770).  The  problem  is  not  very  important  for 
the  teaching  of  the  epistle.  Yet  wo  may  conclude, 
with  feelings  of  interest,  that  the  known  churches  of  S. 
Galatia  are  addressed.  For  (a)  it  is  unthinkable  that 
Acts  1823  should  say  nothing  about  churches  of  which 
Luke  has  told  so  fully  in  Ac.  13  (and  14),  while  con 
centrating  on  the  obscure  region  further  north,  (b)  In 
harmony  with  this  view  of  Ac.  18  we  adopt  Ramsay's 
interpretation  of  Ac.  166a,  "  the  Phrygian  portion  of 
the  new  territory  included  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Galatia."  (In  Ac.  1823  it  will  make  for  clearness  if  we 
may  regard  "  and  Phrygia  "  as  a  gloss.  Ac.  166  will 
then  assert  that  Paul  went  on  from  Derbe  and  Lystra 
to  Phrygian  neo-Galatia,  and  Ac.  1823  more  briefly 
that  he  traversed  "  consecutively "  all  neo-Galatia 
[Lycaonian  and  Phrygian].)  (c)  Paul's  own  usage  is  to 
think  in  Roman  provinces — "  Macedonia,"  "  Achaia," 
etc.  Also  ho  speaks  of  "  the  churches  of  Asia " 
(1  Cor.  1619),  "of  Macedonia  "  (2  Cor.  81),  "  of  Judffia  " 
(Gal.  122,  1  Th.  214).  How  could  he,  without  explana 
tion,  address  a  (northern)  district  within  the  province 
by  the  name  of  the  whole  province  ?  If  the  only 
Galatian  churches  were  those  of  the  S.,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  [J.  0.  F.  Murray  thinks  the  address  should 
be  confined  to  Iconium,  Derbe,  and  Lystra.  The 
illness  which  led  to  his  visit  occurred  after  he  was 
expelled  from  Antioch  ;  but  for  this  he  might  have 
struck  westward. — A.  S.  P.] 

Time. — This  question  too  is  unimportant  for  the 
teaching  of  the  book.  From  his  conversion  onwards 
(see  Ii6)  Paul  might  have  written  the  doctrinal  part 
of  Galatians.  Yet  S.  Galatianists  may  quite  well  agree 
with  N.  Galatianists  on  the  point  of  time  ;  and  that 
seems  best.  For  (a)  we  must  identify  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem  of  Gal.  2i  with  that  of  Ac.  15  (see  notes). 
The  epistle  is  therefore  brought  down  at  least  to  the 
Second  Missionary  Journey.  (For  another  view,  see 
pp.  654.  770.)  (b)  It  must  bo  later  than  the  circum 
cision  of  Timothy  (Ac.  163).  One  may  be  sure  Paul 
circumcised  no  doubtful  cases  after  he  had  had  to 
write  this  letter;  and  23  and  5n  both  imply  the 
circumcising  of  Timothy — a  valuable  guarantee  of  its 
historicity,  (c)  Probably  the  whole  Galatian  storm 
is  later — hardly,  decidedly  earlier  ? — than  the  writing 
of  1  Cor.  (c/.  168)  from  Ephesus.  (d)  Rom.,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  later  than  Gal.,  but  not  much 
later.  It  goes  over  the  same  ground  more  calmly. 
And  Rom.  is  written  (1525)  when  Paul  is  on  tiptoe  for 
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his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Lake's  theory  (p.  818),  that 
an  early  letter  (contemporary  with  his  early  date  for 
Gal.)  was  re-edited  for  Rome,  is  ingenious  but  uncon 
vincing,  (e)  Lake's  scholarship,  however,  delivers  ua 
from  an  assumed  objection  to  our  date,  based  on  413. 
To  proteron  ought  to  mean  "  on  the  former  of  just  two 
visits."  (Now  we  suppose  three  visits,  Ac.  13  (and  14), 
16iff.,  1823.)  But  in  the  Koine  (late  popular  Gr.) 
"  it  is  more  common  in  the  [vaguer]  sense  "  of  "  origin 
ally  .  .  .  and  in  the  NT  this  is  almost  indisputably 
its  meaning  "  uniformly.  Say  A.D.  55. 

Genuineness. — External  evidence  is  sufficient,  and 
internal  evidence  overwhelming.  It  is  a  sorry  paradox 
to  treat  Gal.  as  a  late  forgery  (see  p.  814). 

Occasion. — Judaizing  preachers  had  enjoyed  a  rapid 
success.  Many  Galatian  converts  were  contemplating 
circumcision  and  the  adoption  of  much  at  least  (52)  of 
the  Jewish  Law ;  c/.  Ac.  15i.  Paul  had  also  been 
disparaged  as  a  mere  underling.  Wo  may  compare 
2  Cor.  10-13  ;  but  his  Corinthian  slanderers  attacked  his 
character  more  directly. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Adeney  (Cent.B), 
Williams  (CB),  Huxtable  (PC),  Howson  (Sp.),  Bacon, 
Stevens,  Mackenzie  (WNT),  Drummond,  Emmet ;  (b) 
Lightfoot,  Ramsay,  Williams  (CGT),  Rondall  (EGT)  ; 
(c)  Schmiedel  (HC),  Sieffert  (Mey.),  Zahn  (ZK),  Bousset 
(SNT),  Lietzmann  (HNT)  ;  (d)  Luther's  Commentary, 
Findlay  (Ex.B),  J.  M.  Gibbon,  Girdlestone  (Dev. 
Commentary}.  Other  Literature  :  see  on  1  Cor.  Also 
Moffatt  (INT  and  elsewhere)  for  N.  Galatian  views  ; 
Ramsay,  passim,  for  S.  ;  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of 
tit.  Paul ;  C.  H.  Watkins,  St.  Paul's  Fight  for  Qalatia  ; 
E.  H.  Askwith,  The  Epislle  to  the  Galatians  ;  Round, 
The  Date  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  W.  M. 
Macgregor,  Christian  Freedom  ;  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  A 
Fragment  of  Spiritual  Autobiography. 

I.,  II  (roughly).  Paul  Vindicates  his  Independence. 

I.  1-5.  Paul's  apostleship,  denied  by  his  enemies, 
is  due  neither  to  human  initiative  nor  human  mediation, 
but  directly  to  God  and  Christ,  the  latter  being  viewed 
— in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity — aa  the  risen  One.  Greetings  are  sent 
not  from  any  church  but  from  a  group  of  friends  ; 
possibly  Paul  wrote  while  on  a  journey.  The  supreme 
greeting  proceeds  from  God  and  Christ,  but  the  latter 
is  now  viewed  as  the  crucified  One  ;  behind  externals, 
Paul  feels  that  the  Atonement  itself  is  challenged  by  . 
Judaizing.  These  introductory  verses  state  the  doc 
trine  of  atonement  in  vague  outline  ;  220,  813,  44,  624, 
614  do  something  towards  denning  it  further. 

I.  6-10.  Most  of  Paul's  letters  open  with  thanks  to 
God  for  the  Christianity  of  the  readers.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  is  possible  here  !  Quickly — not  "  soon  " 
after  their  conversion  ;  that  were  no  wonder  ;  but 
with  indecent  haste  and  levity,  such  as  one  laments 
in  George  Eliot's  abandonment  of  faith — they  are 
turning  away  from  God  who  called  them  towards  a 
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different  gospel  which  is  no  gospel  at  all.  (Some  doubt 
whether  this  paraphrase  is  grammatically  warranted, 
but  reach  a  similar  sense — "  unto  a  different  gospel 
which  is  nothing  else  than  that  some  would  trouble 
you,"  etc.)  What  he  had  said  (on  his  second  and 
third  visits,  probably;  Ac.  10,  18)  he  now  repeats; 
neither  Paul  nor  li  an  angel  "  should  bo  listened  to  if 
ais  words  subvert  the  old  teaching.  It  had  carried 
its  credentials  with  it.  They  must  adhere  to  it  not 
because  it  was  Paul's,  but  because  it  was  God's  and 
they  know  it  as  such.  If  his  enemies  say  that  he  is  a 
"  persuasive  fellow  "  and  ''  pleases  men,"  ho  protests 
that  God  and  Christ  are  the  lodestars  governing  his 
behaviour.  (In  a  different  sense  he  tells  us  elsewhere 
how  Christlike  it  is  to  please  others  ;  Rom.  lozi., 
I  Cor.  1033.)  ''Persuade"  God  is  hardly  what  he 
means  ;  he  allows  the  word  to  stand  because  of  the 
charge  against  him  that  he  "  persuades  "  men. 

I.  11-17  begins  a  historical  narrative  proving  Paul's 
independence  of  any  human  authority  in  his  apostolic 
work.  He  learned  by  a  revelation  from  heaven,  not 
in  any  sense  from  "  Mesh  and  blood  "  :  cf.  Mt.  10i7. 
All  natural  human  tendencies  inclined  him  towards 
different  beliefs.  He  was  born  and  grow  up  in 
"  Judaism  "  and  was  the  best  Jew  of  them  all.  But 
the  God  who  predestinates  had  other  thoughts  for  him. 
From  his  very  birth  onwards- — the  words  partially 
echo  Jcr.  15,  Is.  49i — a  Divine  plan  was  shaping 
his  life  to  undreamed-of  issues.  At  last  God  spoke  to 
him  in  that  powerful  "  call  "  which  dead  souls  hear, 
and  "  revealed  His  Son  "  within  him — 2  Cor.  46  is 
the  best  commentary  on  these  words- — in  a  blaze  of 
heavenly  glory.  And  ho  learned  at  once- — this  must 
be  the  meaning — that  he,  the  Jew  saved  by  that 
crucified  Messiah  whom  he  had  been  persecuting,  was 
to  preach  the  message  of  mercy  among  Gentiles  furthest 
away  from  God  and  goodness.  Did  he  as  a  preliminary 
consult  Church  authority  ?  Far  from  it !  Either  he 
consulted  God  in  solitude,  or  (according  to  another  view 
of  17)  without  delay,  and  without  human  authorisation, 
ho  began  preaching  Christ  to  the  G entile  population 
of  "  Arabia,"  i.e.  the.  Nabatean  Kingdom  (p.  33).  We 
note  that  Acts  knows  nothing  of  this.  The  two  visits 
to  Damascus  implied  by  "  returned  "  (Gal.  li/)  most 
probably  appear  as  one  (Ac.  9ig-2s)  ;  our  first  proof 
of  the  strange  but  certain  fact,  that  Luke  had  access 
to  no  collection  of  Pauls  letters  when  writing  Acts. 

I.  18-24.  Not  till  he  had  been  throe  years  a  Christian 
and  a  Christian  preacher  did  he  come  in  contact  with 
the  earlier  apostles  ;  and  then  but  slightly.  Ho  visited 
"  Cephas  "  at  Jerusalem,  spending  a  fortnight  with 
him  (cf.  1  Cor.  103—7  ?)  ;  and  he  also  met  James,  the 
brother  of  Christ  (the  Cr.  may  mean  either  "  this 
one  other  apostle  "  or  "  this  important  non-apostolic 
personage "  ;  no  real  difference  to  the  argument). 
Evidently  stories  had  been  put  about  that  Paul  had 
been  instructed  by  the  apostolic  college.  There  is  no 
truth  in  them  !  After  the  one  brief  and  limited  con 
tact,  he  pursued  his  own  career  in  his  native  province 
of  Cilicia  and  at  Antioch  (compare  Ac.  930,  llasff.), 
favourably  heard  of  in  Judsean  churches,  but  not  known 
(23).  The  narrative  of  Acts  again  fails  to  tally  at  points 
with  Pauls  first-hand  evidence.  We  may  well  accept 
the  statement  that  Barnabas  did  much  for  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  and  at  Antioch  ;  but  one  doubts  whether 
Paul's  preaching  at  Jerusalem  (Ac.  929,  22i8)  can  be 
historical.  It  is  far-fetched  to  hold,  with  some,  that 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  may  have  known  him  but 
not  provincial  churches  in  "  Judaea  "  !  More  likely 
"  Judaea"  includes  Galilee  (Lk.  444  mg.*)  than  excludes 
the  capital.  Provincial  Jewish  churches  have  no  inde 


pendent  importance  in  Paul's  argument.  (Yet  possibly 
1  Tli.  215,  "  drave  out  us,"  implies  some  preaching  to 
Jews  at  home  ;  unless  it  is  Silas  who  is  here  speaking.) 

II.  1-10.  A  crucial  negotiation  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Jerusalem  leaders,  "  fourteen  "  years  later — pos 
sibly  reckoned  from  Paul's  conversion  ;  more  naturally 
from  his  first  interview  with  Peter.  (The  point  is  im 
portant  for  chronology  and  history  (p.  654),  but  not  for 
the  study  of  Paul's  teaching.)  The  occasion  is  stated  as 
twofold  :  a  Divine  admonition,  and  a  fear  of  "  running 
in  vain."  Verbally,  the  la,st  words  might  mean  that 
Paul  needed  reassurance  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his 
teaching.  But  Gal.  li  forbids  that  sense,  absolutely  ! 
What  he  feared  was  that  his  future  success  might  bo 
imperilled,  or  even  his  past  gains.  The  whole  situation 
corresponds  to  Ac.  15i,and  forbids  attempts  (p.  770)  to 
identify  Gal.  2iff.  with  Ac.  llso*  (1225)  or  with  a  still 
earlier  and  otherwise  unknown  visit.  Ac.  1130  ia 
either  a  different  tradition  about  the  visit  of  Ac.  15, 
or  else  is  a  blunder.  It  will  not  hold  water  to  arguo 
that  persecution  had  driven  apostles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  that  he  only  saw  "presbyters"  (Ac.  11 30) :  ho 
is  assorting  his  independence  of  all  human  authority. 
The  scene  is  Antioch.  The  career  of  Paul  is  at  stake. 
He  is  naturally  reluctant  to  seem  to  subordinate  himself 
to  Jerusalem  ;  but  God  encourages  him  to  go.  And  for 
the  work's  sake  he  is  willing  to  risk  anything  ;  so  ho 
falls  in  with  the  Antioch  church's  proposal  (Ac.  loa), 
taking  along  with  himself  and  Barnabas,  as  a  test 
case,  the  uncircumcised  Christian  Titus  (whom  Acts 
nowhere  names).  Things  cannot  have  developed  alto 
gether  smoothly.  Paul's  excitement  rises  high.  His 
words  are  scarcely  intelligible.  Somo  have  understood 
(see  4  mg.  ;  there  is  also  some  Latin  evidence  for  a 
reading  in  5  which  omits  the  negative)  that  Titus  was 
circumcised  at  Jerusalem.  That  is  incredible.  Unlike 
the  half-Jewish  Timothy,  Titus  was  "  a  Greek." 
Still,  wo  gather  that  something  untoward  befell  him. 
Possibly  he  was  excluded  from  communion  in  the 
Jerusalem  church.  Possibly  the  leaders  told  Paul 
that,  if  he  pressed  Titus's  claim,  they  could  not  answer 
for  the  results  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling.  Such 
minor  successes  the  "  treacherous "  emissaries, 
"  treacherously  "  introduced  (at  Antioch),  could  secure, 
but  nothing  substantial  or  compromising.  [J.  0. 
F.  Murray  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
the  "false  brethren"  were  not  Jewish  Christians. 
They  wore  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  who  acted  as  informers 
for  the  authorities,  and  under  pretence  of  conversion 
to  Christianity,  gained  admission  to  the  Church  in 
order  to  report  any  tendency  to  disregard  "the 
customs."'  The  leaders  of  the  Church,  aware  of  the 
danger,  pressed  Paul  to  let  Titus  bo  circumcised, 
dreading  a  fresh  outbreak  of  persecution  if  an  un 
circumcised  man  were  admitted  to  communion. — 
A.  S.  P.] 

Paul's  negotiations  took  place  "  privately,  with  the 
leaders."  Grammatically,  his  language  leaves  room 
for  larger  assemblies  at  other  moments.  Such  must 
indeed  have  been  hold.  But  probably  his  point  is  that 
the  Jerusalem  church  as  a  church  certainly  did  not 
lay  down  the  law  for  him.  The  story  may  already 
have  been  current,  as  Luke  has  incorporated  it  in  Acts  ; 
and  evidently  it  was  false.  Paul  dealt  with  the  Three. 
James  (cf.  lig)  is  first  named  ;  if  not,  as  tradition 
calls  him,  bishop,  yet  he  had  become  the  local  leader. 
But — Paul  adds,  in  one  of  his  most  revolutionary 
sentences — even  if  "  once  "  (mgr.)tho  Three  had  been  in 
personal  association  with  Jesus,  no  importance  attached 
to  any  outward  position.  The  negotiations  ended  in 
recognition  that  God  had  called  the  Three  to  one  task, 
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Paul  to  another  ;  in  peaceful  separation  ;  the  sole 
bond  of  union  to  be  a  Gentile  collection  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  Christian  Jews  of  Jerusalem  (Ac.  24 17, 
Rom.  1525ff.,  1  Cor.  IGiff.,  2  Cor.  8f.).  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  room  in  Paul's  narrative  (note  especially  6) 
for  the  "  decree  "  of  Ac.  1528f.*  (pp.  7b'9f.)  on  any  view 
of  its  meaning.  Was  this  decree  a  later  manifesto 
from  Jerusalem  (Ac.  2125),  misdated  in  Ac.  15  ? 

II.  11-21.  Excitement  and  consequent  confusion  rise 
higher  still.     In  one  sense,  these  verses  record  a  climax  ; 
Paul  is  not  merely  Peter's  equal — he  had  exposed  him 
once  when  Peter  was  ''  plainly  in  the  wrong."     There 
is  no  ground  for  doubting  that  the  order  of  time  is 
followed.     After  the  Jerusalem  compact,  Peter  iinds 
himse'f  at  Antioch  (on  a  missionary  tour  ?  cf.  1  Cor. 
9s).     If  Titus  Jiad  been  an  outsider  at  Jerusalem,  the 
tables   are   now   turned,    and    Peter   is    the    outsider. 
Following  the  dictates  of  his  generous  and  impulsive 
heart,  he  comes  inside.     (One  could  not  share  com 
munion  in  an  apostolic  church  without  joining  in  a 
solid  meal.)     But  a  deputation  from  James  arrived, 
and  found  such  conduct  questionable.      This  was  not 
a    separation  of    spheres !     Peter   wont   round   again, 
carried  off  with  him  all  Jewish  Christians  except  Paul, 
"  even  Barnabas,"  and  consequently  put  severe  moral 
pressure  on  the  Gentiles  to  conform  to  Judaism.     Paul 
appealed  to  Peter's  own  principles.     Jewish  Christians, 
whatever  their  temptation  to  despise  Gentile  "  sinners," 
had  come  to  Christ  for  salvation  as  sinners  themselves 
(not  unlike  the  speech  of  Peter,  Ac.  1. 57-11). 

16.  save  through  faith  :  Greek  idiom,  with  its  laxer 
logic,  does  not  imply  that  works  do  something  towards 
saving  ;  the  Revisers  might  have  remembered  English 
idiom  !  Follow  mg. 

At  some  indefinite  point  Paul's  language  glides  from 
recapitulating  what  he  had  said  to  Peter  into  arguing 
with  possible  critics  in  Galatia.  He  quotes  (with 
modifications  in  language,  repeated  again  Rom.  820) 
Ps.  1432.  An  objector  may  say,  "  Then  Christ  en 
courages  sin."  Full-blown,  the  objection  stands  (Rom. 
61)  :  "It  doesn't  matter  how  we  live  henceforth"! 
The  thought  is  here  in  the  bud.  Already  Paul  re 
pudiates  it  with  horror.  No  !  if  he  were  to  go  back 
to  the  Law  he  would  be  stamping  himself  as  a  sinner 
in  the  worse  degree.  (Law  always  condemns  ;  and 
apart  from  law  there  is  no  full  guilt ;  Rom.  5i3.)  The 
Law  had  done  its  right  work  with  him  in  driving  him 
to  despair  (cf.  Rom.  7).  Ho  had  mystically  shared 
Christ's  crucifixion  and  Christ's  risen  life  ;  he  had 
recognised  Christ's  unspeakable  love.  How  could  he 
Bet  aside  such  grace  ?  You  do  that,  if  you  seek  to 
be  saved  by  law  !  Were  such  salvation  possible, 
Christ's  death  was  "  gratuitous." 

How  did  things  end  at  Antioch  ?  If  communion 
had  been  renewed,  would  not  Paul  say  so  ?  Probably 
Peter  slipped  away  dejectedly.  And,  when  Paul  left 
once  more  on  missionary  work,  he  had  lost  for  life  the 
company  of  Barnabas  (Ac.  1537ff.  ;  these  verses 
doubtless  state  part  of  the  truth  as  to  the  cause  of  tho 
quarrel).  Yet  Paul,  in  after  years,  speaks  well  of 
Barnabas  (1  Cor.  96)  and  of  Mark  (Col.  4io,  Phm.  24, 
2  Tim.  4n).  We  can  see,  too,  that  ho  believes  Peter's 
principles  were  on  his  side.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
evidence  that  he  felt  victorious  is  his  circumcising 
Timothy.  That  is  the  behaviour  of  one  who  could 
afford  to  be  generous.  It  must  have  been  an  unwel 
come  surprise  to  hear  of  Judaizers  in  Galatia,  and — in 
spite  of  Lake  pp.  21  off.  ! — at  Corinth. 

III.  1-V.  12.  Doctrinal    Section.     Paul     Sets    the 
Choice  before  them — Christ  or  the  Law — and  Argues 
lor  its  Urgency. 


III.  1-14.  It  was  a  strange  folly  which  could  lead  them 
to  forget  the  picture,  so  plainly  shown  them,  of  the 
suffering  Saviour.  (1)  Their  own  experience  had  been 
of  "  the  Spirit,"  as  (a)  the  source  of  ecstatic  prayer  (4&), 
in  which  the  sacred  scrap  of  Aramaic  speech  (Mk.  1436) 
once  used  by  Jesus  was  employed  throughout  the  early 
Christian  world  (cf.  Rom.  815)  ;  (b)  the  source  of 
miracles  (5),  wrought  by  God  Himself;  (c)  the  source 
of  the  new  moral  life  (5i6il).  (2)  The  OT  itself  (6) 
preaches  faith  (Gen.  15c>)  and  (8)  dwells  on  its  blessings 
(Gen.  12s*,  18 18  ;  though  the  original  meaning  in 
Gen.  was  probably  lower — Israel  would  prosper  till 
good  wishes  in  other  lands  came  to  run  "  May  you  be 
as  happy  as  a  Jew  "  ;  also  (n)  Hab.  24  (cf.  Rom.  Ii7, 
Heb.  1638).  Here  again  tho  original  meaning  is 
different — "  by  his  fidelity  ").  (3)  The  OT  Law  do- 
scribed  itself  (10)  as  a  very  different  system  ;  Dt.  2726 
(Paul  takes  these  words  more  rigorously  than  tho  OT 
did),  and  again  (12)  Lev.  18s.  The  two  different 
systems  of  religion  came  together  in  tho  Cross,  when 
Jesus,  dying  a  cursed  death  (Dt.  2123),  released  Jewish 
believers  from  the  curse  which  the  Law  announced, 
that  Gentile  believers  might  have  a  share  in  Abraham's 
blessing  (cf.  3),  and  that  "  we  " — Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christian  alike — might  receive  what  God  promised 
so  long  ago,  now  fulfilled  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
(The  Atonement,  as  Paul  hero  conceives  it,  had  been 
offered  on  behalf  of  Jewish  believers.  There  is  no 
such  limitation  at  2  Cor.  5zi.) 

III.  15-21.  The  "  promise  "  having  once  been  given, 
no  subsequent  enactment  like  the  Law  can  interfere  with 
it.  (Similarly  Heb.  emphasizes  the  priority  in  time  of 
Melchizedek  to  Aaron.)  Even  in  human  affairs,  a 
"  scrap  of  paper  "  which  records  an  agreement  is  not 
torn  up  without  tragic  and  memorable  consequences. 
(It  has  been  thought  that  a  will  is  specially  referred  to, 
and  in  the  Gr.  rather  than  the  Rom.  form  ;  perhaps 
confirming  the  view  that  the  epistle  went  to  S.  Galatia.) 
Elsewhere  (424)  there  are  two  covenants  and  (2  Cor. 
814)  one  is  "  old  "  (cf.  Jer.  31 31,  and  often  in 
Hebrews).  Here,  the  Covenant — OT  "  promise  "  or  NT 
fulfilment- — contrasts  with  the  alien  institution  of  Law. 
(2)  Tho  very  language  of  Gen.  12s  (18i8)  points  to 
Christ  ;  "  seed  "  in  tho  singular,  not "  seeds  "  (plural)  ; 
a  rabbi-like  subtlety — the  Heb.  language  never  speaks 
of  "seeds."  For  the  figure  430  cf.  (Gen.  15i3) 
Ex.  1240  (LXX,  however,  reads  215).  (3)  If  the  Law 
was  the  way  of  life,  the  promise  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
which  is  unthinkable.  The  true  purpose  of  tho  Law  is 
to  increase  human  guilt  |  (a)  by  provoking  more  sins, 
Rom.  7/ff .,  (b)  by  completing  the  conditions  of  account- 
ableness].  For  a  Jewish  mind  this  is  the  hardest  of  all 
Paul's  hard  sayings  ;  it  occurs  also  Rom.  620,  1  Cor. 
1556.  (4)  In  a  sense,  tho  Law  bears  the  mark  of  inferior 
agencies.  According  to  later  Jewish  theology  it  came 
primarilv  from  angels  rather  than  from  God  (Dt.  882 
[Heb.  text,  not  LXX],  Ac.  753,  Heb.  22)  ;  hence  the 
need  of  a  human  mediator  (Moses)  to  act  for  the  crowd 
of  angels  as  single  representative  of  their  joint  en 
deavour  ;  God,  being  one,  would  have  no  similar  need 
of  an  intermediary.  (This  is  Ritschl's  explanation. 
Heb.  and  1  Tim.  from  a  different  point  of  view  call 
Jesus  "  mediator  "  of  the  new  covenant  between  God 
and  man.)  [Ritschl's  view,  which  had  been  put 
forward  by  others,  is  very  attractive,  since  it  is  that 
naturally  suggested  by  the  words,  and  it  may  be 
correct.  It  is  open  to  the  objection  that  Moses  is 
not  regarded  in  the  OT  as  mediator  between  the 
angels  and  Israel.  But  this  is  perhaps  not  insuperable 
(cf.  Ac.  738).  Light  foot  takes  the  first  clause  to  mean 
that  the  very  idea  of  mediation  implies  two  parties 
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for  whom  the  mediator  acts.  The  Law  is  a  contract 
between  two  parties,  valid  only  while  both  fulfil  its 
terms.  It  is  accordingly  contingent,  not  absolute. 
The  second  clause  asserts  that  God.  the  giver  of  the 
promise,  is  one  ;  there  are  not  two  parties,  it  depends 
on  Cod  alone.  Ho  is  all,  the  recipients  nothing.  The 
promise  is  therefore  absolute  and  unconditional. 
This  gives  a  fairly  good  sense,  but  Paul  would  probably 
have  expressed  it  more  clearly  and  in  a  different  way. 
The  passage  is  extremely  difficult.  B.  Jowett  says 
it  has  received  430  interpretations  (Meyer  says  "  above 
250  '').  No  confidence  can  be  felt  in  any  interpreta 
tion.  Lucko  regarded  the  verse  as  a  gloss,  and  this 
view  has  teen  revived  by  Bacon  and  Emmet. — 
A.  S.  P.]  (">)  Yet  the  Law,  though  temporary  and 
imperfect,  is  part  of  God's  plan.  It  is  in  no  antagonism 
to  the  promise.  The  suggestion  shocks  Paul ;  his 
words  have  given  it  no  warrant !  If  one  held  that  law 
saved,  one  would  be  undermining  the  promise.  No  ;  law 
drives  to  despair — a  second  strange  harmony  between 
the  rival  religious  systems. 

III.  23-29.  Inferior,  temporary,  co-operating — such  is 
the  distinctive  nature  of  the  Law.     It  had  held  Israel 
prisoner,  till  Christ  should  come.     Or  it  resembled  the 
slave  who  led  a  child  to  (Christ's)  school  (1  Cor.4i5*). 
Now  that  Christ  has  appeared  there  is  no  room  for  a 
law- regime.    Sonship,  faith,  a  new  humanity  "  put  on  " 
like  a  garment  at  baptism  (27  ;  cf.  Rom.  1814,  and  in 
a  modified  application,   1  Cor.   105 3f.),  these   are  the 
privileges  of  Christians.     Why  be  circumcised?     Why 
Judaize  ?     The     new   humanity   is    international — no 
room  now  for  Jewish  superiority  !     And,  while  there  is 
a  blessing  in  being  Abraham's  seed,  the  true  descent 
is  spiritual,  and  Christ  gives  the  blessing  according  to 
the    promise.     Law    give    it  ?     Never !  — Evangelical 
Protestants     must     not     ignore     Paul's     sacramental 
doctrine  ;   still,  they  are  entitled  to  urge  that  the  key 
note  of  all  remains  "  faith."     The  apostle  believes  and 
teaches  nothing  which  could  make  faith  less  than  all- 
important.     (1  Cor.  8ff.  is  peculiarly  instructive  as  to 
his  attitude  towards  quasi-magical  sacramental  doc 
trines.     The  idol  taint  is  not  physical.) 

27.  put  on. — It  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  the 
phrase  is  borrowed  from  the  mystery  religions  ;  but 
authorities  have  failed  to  find  confirmatory  evidence. 

IV.  1-7.  An  "  heir  "  may  be  either  one  who  is  enter 
ing    on    his    inheritance  or    one  who    is  hereafter    to 
enter  on  it.     In  a  sense,  the  Christian  inheritance  ia 
always  future  ;   heaven  lies  ahead.     And  the  NT,  with 
its  strong  eschatological  background,  felt  the  claims  of 
the  future  more   even  than   we  do.     Yet  preceding 
verses  speak  of  full  sonship  in  Christ  as  largely  implying 
entrance  on  the  inheritance.     The  Spirit  is  earnest  or 
first-fruits  (Rom.  823,  2  Cor.  65,  Eph.  114).     Dealing 
with  Israel  under  the  Law,  Paul  explains  that,  while 
an  heir,  Israel  had  been  a  minor,  and  therefore  tempo 
rarily  no  better  than  a  slave.     Slave  to  whom  ?     To 
the  angels   or  spirits  of  the  elements  (  mg. ;     Peake, 
EGT,  on  Col.   2g,  after  Spitta).     From  this  bondage 
Israel  was  redeemed  by  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God 
"  born  of  a  woman,"  i.e.  {not  necessarily  virgin-born 
but]  incarnate  as  human  (of.  Job   14 1),  and  coming 
under  the   Law   in  order  to  abolish  it  and  so  intro 
duce  the  epoch  of  freedom  and  sonship  (cf.  supra  on 

81-14). 

IV.  8-11.  The  state  of  the  Galatians,  while  heathen, 
•was  •similar  but  worse.  They  had  not  been  heirs  in  a 
state  of  temporary  slavery,  but  frankly  slaves  to  the  mere 
element-spirits,  those  undivine  gods  they  worshipped. 
If  they  now  Judaize,  they  return  to  the  same  slavery. 
To  make  the  imperfect  OT  Law  au  ultimate  religious 


authority  is  to  prefer  nature-worship  to  Christ- 
Subordinate  spirits,  however  over-ruled  by  God, 
instituted  the  Law.  Here  Paul  comes  nearer  his  great 
Gnostic  follower  Marcion  than  anywhere  else  ;  but, 
while  Marcion  hated  the  OT,  Paul  rejects  only  the 
Law,  and  rejects  it  only  if  it  becomes  a  rival  to  the 
Gospel.  His  thought  is  delicately  balanced  on  a  knife- 
edge.  In  Rom.,  emphasis  on  the  ceremonial  (not 
part  but  aspect  of  the)  Law  disappears  ;  it  is  viewed 
on  its  moral  side  as  "  the  law  of  God."  In  a  later 
epistle,  Col.,  the  ceremonial  again  predominates. 

9.  rather  to  be  known  of  God  :  note  the  feeling  of 
mystery,  and  cf.  1  Cor.  8iff. — 11.  I  am  afraid  :  he  does 
not  despair  of  winning  back  his  readers. 

IV.  12-20.  An  affectionate  paragraph,  reminding  the 
Galatians  how  he  had  conformed  in  every  legitimate 
way  (cf.  1  Cor.  9i(jff.)  to  their  customs,  and  begging 
them  not  to  desert  his  faith.  In  the  past,  he  and  they 
had  been  good  friends.  His  humiliating  illness  (epilepsy 
according  to  Lightfoot,  malaria  according  to  Ramsay, 
see  p.  76(J.  This  attack  is  recorded  nowhere  else.  Hia 
illness  may  bo  the  stake  in  flesh  of  2  Cor.  127*),  which 
either  drove  him  at  the  first  into  their  country  or  at 
the  least  prolonged  his  (original)  visit,  had  not  proved 
offensive  to  them  :  they  saw  in  him  an  angel  (cf.  Is), 
nay  (observe  the  climax,  cf.  Mk.  1832),  Christ.  Then 
they  had  thought  themselves  very  happy  to  know  Paul. 
If  possible,  they  would  have  given  him  their  own  eyes 
(either  because  he  had  defective  sight,  cf.  611,  or  as 
the  most  precious  thing  they  had,  cf.  Mt.  629).  Now 
his  frankness  has  angered  them.  Other  teachers  are, 
no  doubt,  more  nattering — from  sinister  motives  ;  if 
Judaizcrs  carry  their  point,  they  will  become  an 
aristocracy  and  Gentile  Christians  their  humble  clients. 
The  bond  between  evangelist  and  convert  ought  to  hold 
even  in  absence.  But  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  win  souls. 
It  costs  travail  pangs.  And  the  pains  of  spiritual 
labour  may  repeat  themselves  !  What  new  thing  can 
he  say  to  them  in  this  emergency  ? 

IV.  21-V.  1.  The  new  thing  he  tries  is  an  allegorising 
spiritualising  application  of  an  OT  story.  Slave-born 
Ishraael  mocked  (Gen.  21  io*)  free-born  Isaac,  and  the 
son  of  the  slave  was  righteously  cast  out.  God  moans 
us  to  learn  from  this  !  Once  more  it  is  claimed  that 
the  OT  supports  Paul.  A  second  quasi-allegory  is  in 
tertwined  with  the  first.  According  to  later  Jewish 
theology,  the  real  Jerusalem,  like  all  other  sacred  things, 
existed  originally  in  heaven.  And  according  to  Paul 
the  material  or  earthly  Jerusalem,  which  rejects  Jesus 
and  clings  to  Law.  is  in  hopeless  bondage.  Is.  54 1  must 
refer  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  partially  manifested 
in  the  NT  Church.  Once  more  then,  choose — between 
Christ  and  Law  ;  Ishmael  and  Isaac  ;  the  true  Jerusalem 
and  the  sham.  Nay,  they  have  chosen.  Let  them 
stand  by  their  good  choice !  Let  them  not  frustrate 
Christ's  design  (01  mg.). 

[25.  The  meaning  is  apparently  that  the  word 
"  Hagar  "  is  in  Arabia  used  for  Mt.  Sinai.  That  this 
is  philologically  uncertain  is  no  proof  that  Paul  did 
not  mean  this.  It  gives  an  excellent  sense,  for  it 
justifies  the  equation  of  Hagar  with  the  Sinaitic 
covenant.  Paul  may  say  "  in  Arabia "  rather  than 
in  the  Arabian  language,  because  he  is  referring  to  a 
local  usage.  If  mg.  gives  the  correct  text,  it  is  probably 
a  gloss.  An  interesting  suggestion  has  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  verb  rendered  "  answereth  to " 
means  "  has  the  same  numerical  value  as."  The  Gr. 
words  rendered  "  Hagar  Sinai  "  =  1365,  "  the  Jerusalem 
that  now  is  "  =  1364.  But  the  Alpha  in  the  former 
equation  has  to  mean  both  1  and  1000,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  totals,  and  there  is  no  indication 
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of  this  sense  in  the  passage.     The  verb  means  "is  in 
the  same  category  with." — A.  S.  P.] 

V.  2-12.  Final  emphatic  statement  of  the  dilemma, 
Christ  or  circumoi.sion.  Paul,  speaking  with  all  autho 
rity — in  spite  of  false  inferences  drawn  from  his 
circumcising  Timothy  (n)  and  in  spite  of  probable 
evasions  on  the  part  of  the  Judaizers— testifies  that 
those  circumcised  on  religious  grounds  must  keep  the 
whole  Law.  More  important  still,  in  accepting  such 
a  rite  as  necessary  to  salvation,  one  renounces  Christ  ; 
to  whom  all  Christians  taught  by  the  Spirit  look  in 
faith  for  the  sentence  of  justification  at  the  great  day 
of  judgment.  Not  that,  as  an  external  inherited  rite, 
circumcision  is  a  matter  of  any  consequence.  Neither 
it  nor  uncircumcision  (<•/.  615,  1  Cor.  7i<j).  Faith  is 
all,  and  faith  works  through  love.  ("  Working"  (6)  is 
theologically,  and  by  analogy  of  Paul's  language  else 
where,  preferable  to  mg.  "  wrought.")  They  had 
known  this  and  acted  accordingly.  Who— the  word 
(as  at  3i)  is  singular— had  arrested  their  progress  ?  A 
"persuasive"  influence  on  the  wrong  fide  (c/.  lio), 
assuredly  not  from  God.  Is  the  small  knot  of  errorists 
really  to  leaven  the  whole  community  ?  (Best  taken 
as  a  question  ;  so,  but  differently,  1  Cor.  56. )  Paul 
at  least  is  confident  of  a  better  issue,  through  Christ's 
grace;  the  loader — we  have  no  light  at  all  on  his 
identity — will  have  a  terrible  punishment  Divinely 
appointed  him.  Do  any  pretend  that  Timothy's 
circumciser  is  himself,  when  it  suits  his  book,  a  preacher 
of  circumcision  ?  Facts  prove  the  opposite ;  he  is 
persecuted.  Christian  doctrine  proves  the  opposite  ; 
all  true  Christians  preach  the  Cross— an  insuperable 
stumbling-block  (c/.  1  Cor.  123)  to  the  unregenerate 
Jewish  mind.  Pity  that  these  fanatics  for  a  surgical 
operation  would  not  carry  it  further  and  castrate 
themselves  (mg.)  like  some  of  the  heathen  of  Asia 
Minor. 

V.  13-VI.  10.  Practical  appendix  to  the  epistle  ;  in 
the  form  of  "guarding"  the  doctrine  of  free  grace 
against  antinomian  abuse. 

V.  13-15.  First  safeguard.  They  are  free  indeed, 
and  as  Christians  are  done  with  Law ;  but  love  will  save 
them  from  indulging  lower  impulses.  Love  (as  Jesus 
taught,  Mk.  1231  and  parallels)  includes  everything 
(more  fully  Rom.  ISgf.).  Paul  fears  cruel  partisanships 
in  Galatia — love  will  prove  a  remedy. 

V.  16-24.  Second  safeguard — the  Spirit ;  a  source 
not  only  of  trust  in  God,  but  of  moral  activity.  Spirit 
and  "  flesh,"  the  renewed  nature  and  the  lower  nature 
of  man,  are  flatly  antagonistic  ;  we  "  cannot  "  but  be 
thwarted  on  one  side  or  other.  (In  strict  classical 
grammar,  i;cZ  means  "  hi  order  that,"  etc.,  and  ought 
to  refer  to  a  Divine  appointment.  If  that  be  the 
meaning  here,  it  is  best  to  regard  "  for  these  . 
other  "  as  a  parenthesis,  and  to  take  the  Divine  purpose 
to  be  "  We  must  not  obey  our  lower  promptings."  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  Paul's  grammar  is  strictly  classi 
cal.)  If  we  are  true  to  the  promptings  of  the  renewed 
nature,  Law  has  no  charge  to  bring  against  us. 

19.  the  works  of  the  flesh  include  much  besides 
sensuality.  From  the  very  first  (21)  Paul  must  have 
warned  inquirers  and  converts  against  bad  lives.  Per 
contra  (22)_the  fruit  (not,  as  often  misquoted,  "  fruits  ") 
of  the  Spirit  grows  out  of  a  renewed  heart,  and  includes 
"  love  .  .  .  fidelity  .  .  .  self-control." — against  such  : 
Paul  knows  of  a  law  which  says  "  Do  this  and  live  " 
(812) ;  but  he  usually  thinks  of  the  Law  as  saying, 


"^Thou  shalt  not  "  (Rom.  ?7),  and  as  a  gigantic  enemy. 
The  true  Christian  has  no  such  enemy"  to  fear.  He 
has  broken  once  for  all  with  reigning  sin. 

V.  25f.  Though  RV   marks  a    new  paragraph,  and 
different  language  is  employed,  these  verses  scarcely 
add  anything  to  the  thought.     They  name  no  fresh 
safeguard,  but  recapitulate    16-24  with  strengthened 
emphasis  (recalling  15)  on  the  danger  of  quarrels. 

VI.  1-5.  Third    safeguard.     If   things    become    bad 
and  a  Christian  falls  into  open  fault,  loving  Christian 
friends  (acting  as  individuals  rather  than  as  a  church  ? 
But,  on  any  view,  the  verso  is  an  important  contribution 
towards   a   theory  of  church   discipline)   may  restore 
him  again.     The  only  thing  which  could  hinder  this 
would  bo  self-righteous  pride,  which  thwarts  all  good. 
By  thus  bearing  each  other's  burdens,  we  fulfil  Christ's 
true    "  law  " — if    wo    are    humble.     If,    however,    we 
think    ourselves    too    good    to    sympathise    with    our 
stumbling  brothers,  we  are  deluded.     Let  us  look  closer 
into  our  own  hearts  and  lives  !     It  is  quite  true  that, 
in  the  end,  every  one  is  to  answer  for  himself  to  God 
(c/.  Rom.  14i2)  and  to  bear  his  own  "  load  "  (mg. ;  a 
different  word  from   that  rendered  "  burdens  "  in  2  ; 
not  that  anything  is  to  be  made  of  this  except  that 
Paul  varies  the  word  when  he  varies  the  idea).     We 
may  now  help  to  make  our  neighbours  better.     But  at 
the  end  God  will  judge  us  all  one  by  one,  each  just  as 
he  is.     May  we  throw  back  our  thoughts  to  5io  ? 

VI.  6.  Paul  thinks  ho  has  done  with  his  moral  safe 
guards,  and  turns  to  one  special  duty — that  of  paying 
Christian  teachers.  But  presently  he  feels  that  some 
thing  more  must  be  said. 

VI.  7-10.  Last  safeguard  :  the  natural  law  of  God's 
universe  stands.  Those  who  propose  to  make  the 
gospel  of  grace  an  excuse  for  laxity  think  they  can 
laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  Creator,  but  "  You've  gut 
to  git  up  airly  Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God."  No 
sowing  without  reaping,  and  no  reaping  without  sow 
ing—one  kind  or  the  other  ;  to  flesh  or  to  spirit. 
Patience  only  is  needed  in  continuing  to  "  sow  to  the 
spirit  "  and  to  "  do  well."  10  returns  in  a  broader 
way  to  the  theme  of  6.  We  must  do  good  to  others, 
especially  to  fellow  Christians.  But  this  linking  of 
verses  7-10  with  6  does  not  disprove  our  view,  that  the 
statement  of  the  final  terrible  safeguard  is  an  after 
thought. 

VI.  11-16.  Autograph  postscript.  "  Large  "  letters 
need  not  be  literally  meant  in  late  Greek  ;  but  what  else 
can  the  word  mean  here  ?  "  How  largo  a  letter  "  (AV) 
is  not  a  legitimate  translation.  Probably  the  reason 
is  bad  sight  (c/.  415),  possibly  desire  for  emphasis  ;  as 
we  print  in  italics  or  capitals.  A  very  unfavourable 
estimate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Judaizers  is 
added.  They  are  not  really  in  earnest  in  their  cam 
paign.  They  are  far  from  being  strict  Jews  personally, 
but  they  pride  themselves  on  making  proselytes.  The 
true  Christian  glories  in  no  flattering  successes — only 
in  that  cross  of  Christ  which  brings  our  old  life  to  a 
close  and  separates  us  for  ever  from  the  world.  Those 
thus  crucified  with  Christ  and  new-created  in  His 
resurrection  are  God's  true  Israel  (c/.  Ps.  73i)  whether 
they  be  Jew  or  Gentile. 

VI.  17.  Final  personal  message.  Let  no  one  dare 
henceforth  to  trouble  Christ's  slave,  branded  (by  per 
secutions  ;  c/.  2  Cor.  llasff.)  as  his  master's  property. 

VI.  18.  A  brief  benediction  to  those  whom  he  still 
calls  "  brethren." 


EPHESIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  AND  PHILEMON 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  E.  J.  RAWLINSON 


The  Recipients.— The  three  epistles  form  a  closely- 
related  group.     If  Pauline,  they  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  period   of   the   Roman   imprisonment   (Ac.    2830, 
cf    Kph.  3i,  4i,  Col.  4io,i8,  Phm.  1,23).     The  earlier 
imprisonment  at  Csesarea  (Ac.  24ff.)  has  been  suggested, 
but    is    less    probable.     [A    few    scholars,    including 
Dcisamann.  have  suggested  an  imprisonment  during 
Paul's  Ion"  residence  at  Ephesus,  but  this  is  improb 
able.— A.  S.  P.]    A  messenger,  Epaphras— apparently 
a  lending  teacher,  perhaps  even  the  founder  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church  (Col  17*. ,  4i2)— has  arrived  in  Rome  bring 
ing  despatches  from  Colossne  and  possioly  also  1 
Hierapolis   (Col.    4n),    Laodicea    (Col.    4i3,i5i.J,   and 
other  churches  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  a  district 
of  Phrvgia.     Paul  himself  r-cems  not  to  have  taught  in 
this  region,  though  he  had  friends  in  Colossse  (Col.  47tf.), 
whom  he  yet  hopes  to  visit  (Phm.  22).     The  gospel 
had   probably    been   spread    by    Paulino   missionaries 
from    Ephesus,    whose    converts    would    bo    mainly 
Gentiles  :    Jews  were  fairly  numerous  in  the  district, 
but  their  Judaism  is  said  to  have  been  compromising 
and    half-hearted :    the    population   as    a  whole   was 
Phrygian,    with    Greek    admixture.     The    church    at 
Colossse  was  menaced  by  false  teaching  of  a  syncretistic 
type  (Col.  2s-2o) — apparently  a  serai-Christian  theo- 
sophy  which  included  elements  of  orientalised  Judaism. 
It  was  the  kind  of  religious  amalgam  which  such  an 
environment  micht  be  expected  to  produce.     Light- 
foot's  assumption  of  a  connexion  with  Essene  Judaism 
J3  unnecessary  and  improbable. 

"  Ephesians."— On  receipt  of  Emphras   news  Paul 
sent  Tychicus  with  a  batch  of  letters  in  reply— one 
to  Colossre,  warning  against  any  teaching  which  im 
perilled  either  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  or  the  supreme 
lordship  of  Christ ;   a  note  to  Philemon,  an  individual 
Christian  at  Colosste,  owner  of  a  runaway  slave  whom 
Paul  sends  back  to  his  master  ;   probably  also  letters 
to  other  churches,  including  one   (no  longer  extant) 
to  Laodicea  (Col.  4i6).     Ephesians,  if  genuine   is  best 
regarded  as  an  answer  to  one  of  the  letters  brought 
by  Epaphras  from  a  church  whoso  identity  cannot  now 
be  recovered.     The  alternative  view,   that  it  is  an 
encyclical  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  though 
widely   accepted,    appears   less    probable.     It   cannot 
have  been  written  in  the  first  instance  to  Ephesus, 
because  Paul  was  well  known  to  the  Ephesian  church 
(Ac.   19;  cf.  20i/ff.),  and  we  should  expect  a  letter 
from  him  to   Ephesus  to  contain  personal  messages 
and  greetings  ;   whereas  it  is  implied  in  Eph.  Ii5,  32, 
42 if    that  the  writer  is  not  personally  known  to  his 
readers.     There  is,  moreover,  strong  MS   and  patristic 
evidence   for   the   omission    of    "in    Ephesus       from 
Eph    li    and  we  learn  from  Tertullian  that  Marcion 
in  his  collection  of  Pauline  epistles  (c.  A.r>.  160)  described 
the  epistle  as  written  "  to  the  Laodiceans    —a  guess, 
no  doubt,  based  upon  Col.  4i6,  but  one  which  proves 
that  Marcion  did  not  read  the  words  "  in  Ephesus 


in  his  text.  Presumably  its  original  destination  was 
lost  as  it  circulated  in  the  Church  at  large;  and  it 
became  known  in  the  West  through  copies  emanating 
from  Ephesus,  the  great  Christian  centre  in  Asia  Minor. 
Those  who  hold  to  the  "  encyclical  "  hypothesis  com 
monly  assume  that  a  blank  was  left  in  the  text,  to  be 
filled  in  with  the  appropriate  local  name  ae  the  letter 
was  read  aloud  in  the  churches. 

Authenticity.— The  authenticity  of  all  three  epistles 
has  been  questioned.    They  diverge  widely  in  style 
and  vocabulary  from  Paul's  earlier  writings,  and  in 
doctrine,  as  regards  both  Christology  and  the  concep 
tion  of  the  Church,  they  are  thought  to   mark  an 
advance  upon  Pauline  ideas  :    moreover,  the  eschato- 
lotdcal   outlook   characteristic   of   early   Paulimsm   is 
here  so  transmuted  as  almost  to  have  disappeared. 
The  objection  that  Col.   is  an  attack  upon  second- 
century  Gnosticism  may  safely  be   disregarded  ;    for 
the  heresy  combated  in  Col.  28-ao  does  net  tally  with 
the  developed  Gnostic  systems,  and  Gnostic  tendencies 
must  have  been  operative  in   the  less  authoritative 
centres  of  Christian  teaching  much  earlier  than  was 
formerly  supposed.     The  other  difficulties  are  real  but 
not  conclusive  :    linguistic  and  stylistic  arguments  are 
precarious,  and  the  developments  in  doctrine  are  not 
such  as  forbid  our  attributing  them  to  the  mature 
mind  of  Paul.     It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  regard  Phm. 
as  an  invention  :   and  its  authenticity  would  seem  to 
carry  with  it  that  of  Col.,  which  in  turn  may  authenti 
cate   Eph.     The   phenomena   of   mutual   dependence 
exhibited  by  the  two  latter  epistles  are  better  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  they  were  written  in  close 
connexion  with  each  other  by  the  same  person,  than 
by  the  theory  that  one  of  them  is  genuine,  and  the 
other  an  imitation  by  a  later  writer.    The  hypothesis 
of  Holtzmann— that  an  original  Pauline  nucleus  lies 
behind  Col.  and  served  as  a  model  to  the  writer  ot 
Eph.,  who  subsequently  expanded  the  original  Col. 
to  form  Col.  as  we  know  it— is  too  complicated  to  be 
probable.     At  present  there  seems  to  bo  a  tendency 
to  regard  Col.  and  Phm.  as  genuine,  but  to  treat  Eph. 
as  "  a  catholicised  version  of  Col.,"  a  "  set  of  varia 
tions   played    bv  a   master  hand   upon   one  or  two 
themes  suggested  by  Col."  (Moffatt).    The  question 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  still  an  open  one,  and  tne 
Pauline  authorship  even  of  Eph.  is  by  no  means  put 
out  of  court.     Cf.  p.  815. 

Literature.— Commentaries  :  I.  On  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians,  and  Philemon  :  (a)  Beet,  Moule  (CB),  Cone  (III), 
Martin  (Cent.B);  (b)  Ellicott;  (c)  P  Ewald  (ZK), 
Haunt  (Mey.),  Oltramare,  von  Soden  (HK),  B.  Weiss, 
Tueken(SNT)  M.  Dibelius  (HNT).  II.  On  Ephe^ans 
SfSSS.7  (b)  T.  K.  Abbott  (ICC).  Ill,  On 
Colostians  and  Philemon:  (b)  Lighifoot,  Williams 
(CGT);  (d)  Maclaren  (Ex.B).  IV.  On  Ephesiavu: 
(b)  Macpherson,  Salmond  (EGT),  Robinson,  Westcott 
Lightfoot  (Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  on  11-14), 
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J.  0.  F.  Murray  (CGT) ;  (c)  Klopper ;  (d)  Dale  ( Lectures), 
Findlay  (Ex.B),  Gore,  Lidgctt,  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
V.  On  Colossians  :  (a)  Findlay  (PC) ;  (b)  Paake  (EGT)  ; 
(c)  Klopper;  (d)  Moule,  Colossian  Studies.  VI.  On 
Philemon  :  (6)  Oesterley  (EGT),  Vincent  (ICG).  Other 
Literature :  Articles  in  Dictionaries,  Discussions  in 
Histories  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Lives  of  Paul,  Introduc 
tions  to  the  NT  or  to  the  Paulino  Epp. ;  Hort,  Prolego 
mena  to  the  Epp.  to  the  .Rom.  and  Eph.  ;  Thackeray, 
Relation  of  8.  Paid  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought  ; 
Holtzmann,  Kritik  der  Ephe^er-  und  Kolosserbriefs ; 
W.  L.  Walker,  Christ  the  Creative  Ideal. 

EPHESIANS 

I.  If.  Opening  Salutation.— The  author  (Paul  ?) 
writes^to  the  consecrated  and  loj^al  people  of  God  who 
aie  "  in  Christ  "  at  some  unknown  place  (see  Introd.) 
in  Asia  Minor. 

I.  3-14.  A  Paragraph  of  Praise.— God,  who  is  also 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  thanked  for  the 

blessings — embracing  every  form  of  spiritual  riches 

bestowed  through  their  mystical  relationship  to  Christ 
in  the  heavenly  sphere  upon  the  writer  and  upon  his 
readers.  The  fact  of  their  Christianity  is  evidence  of 
their  vocation  to  be  holy  and  blameless  before  Him  in 
love — a  vocation  which  runs  back  into  the  eternal 
counsels  (4) :  God  has  predetermined  them  to  be  His 
own  adopted  sons  through  Christ,  the  motive  being 
simply  "  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will  "  (5),  and  the 
purpose  in  view  the  glorious  manifestation  of  His 
kindness  and  the  eternal  praise  thereof  (6).  This 
kindness  is  bestowed  upon  them  "in  the  Beloved," 
whose  blood  is  the  source  of  their  forgiveness  and  of 
their  emancipation  from  slavery  to  sin  (7).  The  riches 
of  God's  free  favour  is  further  exhibited  in  the  wealth 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  He  has  lavished  upon 
them  by  letting  them  into  the  secret  of  His  will  (9), 
the  whole  process  being  part  of  the  eternal  purpose 
which  He  planned  in  Christ,  working  out  when  the 
fullness  of  appointed  times  arrived,  viz.  the  summing 
up  in  Him  of  all  things  both  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
heavens  (9!).  It  is  in  Him  that  they,  i.e.  those  who 
were  foreordained  according  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
who  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  purpose  of 
His  will  (n),  have  been  chosen  to  be  the  Divine  in 
heritance  ;  to  the  end  that  the  writer,  and  those  for 
whom  he  writes  (i.e.  those  whose  hope  in  Christ  was 
of  old  standing),  might  redound  to  the  praise  of  the 
Divine  glory  equally  with  those  (i.e.  new  converts) 
to  whom  ho  writes  ;  for  these  latter  also,  having  heard 
the  word  of  the  truth,  the  glad  tidings  of  their  salva 
tion,  put  their  trust  in  Him  and  were  sealed  with  that 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise  who  was  Himself  the  earnest- 
money  of  a  full  inheritance  hereafter,  when  the  de 
liverance  of  God's  purchased  possession  should  be 
complete  (12-14). 

S.  In  the  heavenly  places:  (en  tois  epouraniois), 
also  lao,  26,  3io,  612,  but  nowhere  else  in  NT.  The 
phrase  suggests  the  late  Jewish  doctrine  of  seven 
heavens  rising  one  above  the  other  (cf.  2  Cor.  122), 
but  the  local  sense  should  not  here  be  pressed  ;  it 
means  "  the  heavenly  sphere,"  "  the  unseen  universe  " 
of  spiritual  realities. — 4.  even  as  he  chose  US :  the  re 
current  references  in  4^.  to  Divine  choice  and  fore- 
ordination  suggest  but  do  not  necessitate  a  Calvinistic 
interpretation.  Calvinism,  as  a  formal  doctrine,  is 
foreign  to  the  NT,  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  reflection 
upon  the  wonder  of  Christian  vocation  is  expressed 

in   terms  which — when  treated  as  formal  theology 

readily  gave  rise  to  Calvinism.— 6.  in  the  Beloved: 
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it  ceems  probable  that  "  the  Beloved  "  had  come  to 
be  a  recognised  title  of  the  Messiah  (see  J.  A.  Robinson, 
p.  229).— 7.  redemption  tnrough  his  blood :  the  phrase 
s    explained    by   the   sacrificial   system    of   Judaism. 
"The  blood  is  the  life"  (Lev.   17n),  and  represents 
the   dedication   of   all   life   to   God.     Man,   unworthy 
qua  sinful  to  offer  his  life  to  God,  offers  vicariously  an 
unblemished    animal    life  with  which  his  own  life  ia 
by  sprinkling  identified.     The  death  of  Christ,  taken 
hi  connexion  with  Hu  saying  in  Mk.    1045,  and  His 
claim    to    inaugurate   a    New    Covenant    (Mk.    142,|.), 
suggested  the  application  of  this  circle  of  ideas  to  Him 
and  to  His  work.     It  was  the  earliest  Christian  theology 
of  Atonement.     Stripped  of  metaphor  it  means  that 
Christ's  life  of  flawless  obedience  perfected  hi  death  is 
the  means  whereby  all  who  come  to  share  in  it  are 
made  one  with  the  life  of  God. — 9.  the  mystery  of  his 
will :   a  keynote  of  the  whole  epistle.     The  "  mystery  " 
is   the    Divine  world-plan,   purposed   before  all  apes, 
now  at  length  disclosed  in  the  Christian  revelation. 
The  word  is  to  be  taken  not  in  its  modern  sense  (=a 
hidden  or  unintelligible  secret)  but  as  signifying  a  re 
vealed  secret,   a  mystery  disclosed.     (An  allusion   by 
way  of  contrast  to  contemporary  Mystery   Relitjions 
is  possible,  though  Robinson,  pp.  2,'J4ff.,  strongly  denies 
this.) — 10.    Read   "for  working  out  in  the  fulness  of 
the  times."     The  genitive  is  temporal,  and  the  word 
oikonomia,  originally  signifying  the  management  of  a 
household,  had  come  to  be  used  of  any  orderly  ad 
ministration  :     heio   the   working   out   of  the   Divine 
world-plan.— to  sum  up :   the  word  anakephalaiousthai 
seems  to  be  derived  from  kephalaion  (=a  sum)  rather 
than  from  kephale  ( =a  Lead).     "  In  the  Divine  counsels 
Christ  is  the  sum  of  all  things  "  (Robinson),     in  the 
Eagle  Vision  of  Ezra  (2  Ead.   1225)  the  three  heads 
of  the  Lagle  (probably  the  Flavian  Emperors  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Domitian)  are  said  to  "  recapitulate  "  or 
"  sum  up  "  all  the  impieties  of  the  Eagle  (i.e.  Rome, 
the  hostile  world-power).     Probably  there  was  a  re 
ceived  tradition  in  apocalyptic  writings  that  at  the 
end  of  the  world-history  all  the  evil  which  is  now 
diffused  and  isolated,  as  well  as  all  the  good,  should  bo 

summed  up  in  Antichrist  and  Christ  respectively. 

11-13.  in  whom  also  we  ...  in  whom  ye  also:  the  con 
trast  seems  to  be  between  Christians  of  old  standing 
and  neophytes,  rather  than  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
believers. — 13.  The  reference  to  "  sealing  "  may  pos 
sibly  suggest  an  eschatological  sacrament ;  cj.  Rev.  7af. 
Chase  (Confirmation  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  51ff.) 
thinks  there  may  be  a  reference  to  an  early  form  of 
"  confirmation,"  possibly  by  anointing  ;  this  is  doubt 
ful.  The  "  Holy  Spirit  of 'promise  "  means  probably 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  Himself  a  promise  "  rather 
than  "  the  promised  Holy  Spirit ' '  ;  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
being  regarded  as  an  arrhabon  or  pledge  (an  instalment 
paid  as  proof  of  the  bona  fides  of  a  bargain)  which  is  a 
guarantee  of  completeness  of  blessing  hereafter. 

I.  15-23.  A  Paragraph  of  Prayer.— The  writer,  who 
has  been  informed  (by  letter  ?)  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  love  of  his  correspondents,  reciprocates  their 
thanksgiving  and  prayers  (i5f.) ;  he  beseeches  God, 
the  glorious  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  bestow 
on  them  the  Spirit,  giver  of  wisdom,  revealer  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  (17)  ;  that  the  eyes  of  their  hearts 
may  be  opened,  so  that  they  may  know  the  hope  im 
plied  in  God's  calling,  the  wealth  of  glory  involved  in 
God's  inheritance  in  His  people,  and  the  overwhelming 
greatness  of  His  power  towards  believers,  as  displayed 
in  the  working  of  His  strong  might  wrought  in  Christ 
(18-20):  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead  and  made 
assessor  of  His  own  throne  in  the  heavenly  sphere, 
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supreme  over  every  rule,  authority,  power,  and  lord 
ship,  and  over  every  existent  or  nameable  being, 
whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  future  age  (20!.) :  all 
things  God  subjected  beneath  the  feet  of  Christ,  and 
gave  Him  as  supreme  Head  to  the  Church  which  is 
His  embodiment,  the  fulfilment  of  Him  who  in  all 
things  universally  is  being  fulfilled  (zzf.). 

15f.  I  also,  having  heard  .  .  .  cease  not :   the  form 
of  expression  is  such  as  would  bo  used  in  replying  to  a 
letter :    though  this  may  be  explained  as  a  literary 
device. — and    which:     follow    nig. — 16.  making  .  .  . 
prayers:   cf.  1  Th.  l-z,  Rom.  lg,  Phm.  4.     The  evidence 
of  papyri  found  in  Egypt  shows  that  some  such  phrase 
in  beginning  a  letter  was  a  recognised  usage  of  the 
time. — 17.  Beware  of  taking  "  spirit "  in  the  modern 
weakened  sense  as   an   attitude  of   mind  :    the  text 
means   a   teaching   Spirit,   not   (as   we   might   say)   a 
"  teachable  spirit "  or  a  wise  disposition.     "  Revela 
tion  "  or  "  apocalypse  "  is  the  correlative  of  "  mystery  "; 
the  Divine  secret  needs  a  Divine  unveiling ;  cf.  83. — 
21.  rule  .  .  .  dominion:   cf.  Col.  Ii6.     These  were  all 
terms    for   celestial   hierarchies   and   different   angelic 
orders  derived  from  the  language  of  Jewish  apocalypse. 
Cf.  Enoch  61,  "  And  He  will  call  on  all  the  host  of 
the  heavens  and  all  the  holy  ones  above,  and  the  host 
of    God,    the    Cherubim,    Seraphim,    and    Ophanim  " 
(i.e.  wheels;  cf.   Ezek.   lis),  "and  all  the  angels  of 
principalities,  and  the  Elect  One  "  (i.e.  the  Messiah) 
"  and  the  other  powers  on  the  earth  and  over  the  water 
on  that  day."— every  name  that  is  named :  a  Hebraism. 
In  Heb.  idiom  "  being  called  anything  implies  being 
that  thing."     Cf.  Is.  96  and  Enoch  48s,  where  we  read 
(of  the  Son  of  Man),  "  Before  the  sun  and  the  signs 
were   created  ...  his   name  was   named   before  the 
Lord  of  Spirits  "  (i.e.  he  existed  before  the  creation  of 
the   sun    and    stars).     So    here   the   meaning   will   be 
"  every  being  that  exists." — this  world  .  .  .  that  which 
Is   to    come:     the    familiar   eschatological   antithesis. 
For   "world"    read    "age"    (mg.).— 22f.  the   church 
which  is  his  body:    cf.  1  Cor.  1212,27.    The  phrase 
emphasizes  :    (a)  the  organic  unity  of  all  Christians 
in  Christ ;   (b)  the  thought  of  the  Church  as  the  organ 
whereby  the  life  of  the  risen  Christ  now  operates,  the 
present  embodiment  of  Christ  on  earth. — the  fulness 
....  fllleth:    read,  "the  fulfilment  of  him  that  is 
be'ing  fulfilled."     The  word  translated  "  that  filleth  " 
(plcroumenou)  is  really  a  passive  participle  :    and  the 
thought  is  apparently  that  Christ,  as  manifested  in  the 
Church,  awaits  His  fulfilment  in  the  completion  of 
the  Divine  purpose. 

II.  1-10.  Christians  are  Raised  and  Exalted  in  the 
Risen  and  Exalted  Christ  by  God's  Free  Grace  and 
Gift.— The  recipients  of  the  letter,  like  other  people, 
had  been  (spiritually)  dead  by  reason  of  the  sins  and 
trespasses  in  which  they  formerly  "  walked  "  in  accord 
ance  with  the  course  of  the  existing  world-order,  as 
subjects  of  the  ruler  who  has  power  over  the  air  and 
over  the  spirit  operating  in  disobedient  hearts  (if.); 
the  writer  in  like  manner,  and  those  for  whom  he 
speaks,  had  all  lived  formerly  in  the  lusts  of  their 
flesh,  following  the  impulses  of  the  fiesh  and  of  the 
mind,  and  were  in  themselves  as  much  the  objects  of 
Divine  wrath  as  other  people  (3)  ;  the  wealth,  however, 
of  the  Divine  mercy  and  the  greatness  of  the  Divine 
love  had  brought  them  to  life  with  the  bringing  to  life 
of  Christ,  dead  though  they  were  in  sins  ("  and  your 
salvation  is  of  God's  free  grace"),  had  raised  them 
with  His  resurrection,  and  had  seated  them  with  Hia 
session  in  the  heavenly  sphere  in  Him  (4-6),  a  mani 
festation  to  all  future  agea  of  the  extraordinary  wealth 
of  His  kindness  and  goodness  towards  them  (7). 


Salvation,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  wholly  the  outcome 
of  God's  free  kindness  ;  though  requiring  the  response 
of  human  faith  it  is  not  of  human  initiation  ;  the  gift 
is  from  God  ;  human  merit  does  not  enter  into  it ; 
and  therefore  human  boasting  is  excluded  (81). 
Christians  are  the  handiwork  of  God,  products  of  a 
creative  act  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  "  good  works "  are 
indeed  involved,  but  it  is  as  the  purposed  end  of  this 
creative  act,  the  prepared  course  marked  out  for 
Christians  to  walk  in  (10). 

2.  The  ruler  of  the  evil  powers  that  dwell  in  the  air 
is  ruler  also  of  the  spirit  that  energizes  in  the  wicked. 
It  was  the  common  belief  of  late  Judaism  that  the  air 
was  full  of  evil  spirits  ;  and  Christians  living  in  the 
corrupt  cities  of  Asia  Minor  (Rev.  2f .)  were  exposed  to  a 
veritable' "  atmosphere  of  evil,"  which  such  language 
aptly  personifies.— 3.  by  nature:  i.e.  in  ourselves,  in 
our  natural  condition,  apart  from  the  Divine  grace. — 
children  of  wrath:  objects  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
The  phrase  is  a  Hebraism — cf.  Zech.  4i4,  "  sons  of 
oil  "  (  =  "  anointed  personages  "),  and  Eph.  22,  "  sons 
of  disobedience  "  (="  disobedient  persons  ")— and  has 
no  direct  bearing  upon  the  dogma  of  "  original  sin." — 
5f.  The  processes  of  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension, 
through  which  Christ  passed,  are  in  the  Christian 
mystically  reproduced  as  a  death  to  sin,  a  resurrection 
to  new  life,  and  a  participation  in  the  heavenly  life 
of  Christ. — 8-10.  The  summing  up  of  former  contro 
versies  about  "  faith  "  and  "  works."  "  The  Divine 
purpose  is  not  achieved  apart  from  the  '  good  works  ' 
of  men  :  only  it  docs  not  begin  from  them,  but  leads 
to  them  "  (Robinson). 

II.  11-22.  The  Gentile  is  now  One  with  the  Jew  in 
God's  New  Man,  and  an  Integral  Part  of  God's  Temple.— 
Those  who,  like  the  readers,  were  once  Gentiles,  are 
especially  bound  to  remember  the  condition  from  which 
they  were  rescued  (n) :  at  that  time  without  Messiah, 
they  were  aliens  in  relation  to  the  commonwealth  of 
God's  people,  foreigners  in  relation  to  the  covenants 
of  promise,  lacking  in  that  hope  of  the  future  which  the 
Jew  had  always  possessed,  and  living  in  ignorance  of 
God  ;  such  had  been  their  condition  in  the  world  (12) ; 
but  now  that  they  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  far-off 
peoples  are  become  nigh  in  Messiah's  blood  (13)  ;  it 
is  Messiah  who  is  the  peace  both  of  Jew  and  of  Gentile, 
He  who  made  the  two  things  one  and  broke  down  the 
enmity- — the  dividing  barrier  that  separated  them — in 
His  own  flesh  by  annulling  the  Law  with  its  injunctions 
and  decrees  (14!)  :  so  that  He  made  peace  (a)  by  a 
creative  blending  of  the  two  (Jew  and  Gentile)  in 
Himself  into  a  single  New  Man  ;  (b)  by  a  reconciliation 
of  both,  in  the  one  body  thus  formed,  to  God  through 
the  Cross  whereby  He  slew  "  the  enmity  "  (16).  His 
coming  was  thus  a  preaching  of  peace  both  to  Gentiles 
who  were  "  far  off  "  and  to  Jews  who  were  "  nigh 
(17) :  for  the  access  of  both  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father 
is  through  Him  (18).  Christian  Gentiles  have  there 
fore  ceased  to  be  foreigners,  alien  residents  in  the 
Divine  city  ;  they  are  sharers  in  the  citizenship  of 
God's  chosen  people,  members  of  the  Divine  household, 
stones  built  in  on  the  apostolic  and  prophetic  founda 
tion  in  that  building  whose  corner-stone  is  Christ 
Jesus  (19!) ;  it  is  in  Him  that  all  building  work  upon 
that  edifice,  as  it  is  progressively  accomplished,  is  so 
morticed  together  as  to  grow  into  a  holy  shrine  in  the 
Lord  (21) ;  it  is  in  Him  that  the  readers  also  are  built 
to  form  (part  of)  God's  dwelling-place  in  the  Spirit  (22). 
11.  Gentiles  in  the  flesh:  physically  Gentiles.— 
called :  i.e.  in  current  Jewish  terminology  ;  for  those 
who  hold  (with  the  writer)  that  circumcision  and  un- 
circumcision  are  matters  of  the  heart  (Rom.  228f.)s, 
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having  nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  rite,  "  un- 
circumcision  "  is  no  more  necessarily  the  badge  of  tho 
Gentile  than  "  circumcision  "'  of  the  Jew. — 12.  A 
comma  should  be  inserted  before  "  in  the  world," 
which  stands  in  emphatic  contrast  to  what  follows. — • 
13.  Cf.  Is.  57ig.- — 14.  Christ  is  the  author  of  peace 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  in  reconciling  them  both 
to  God  He  has  reconciled  them  to  one  another  and 
thus  "  made  the  two  things  one  thing." — the  middio 
wall  of  partition:  in  Herod's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  a 
barrier  marked  the  point  beyond  which  a  Gentile  might 
not  penetrate  under  penalty  of  death  (Rev.  11 2  *). — 15. 
in  IliS  flesh :  i.e.  by  Hin  physical  death. — the  enmity : 
this  expression  is  in  apposition  with  "  middle  wail  of 
partition,"  and  should  be  connected  with  the  words 
"  and  brake  down,"  the  phrase  "  law  of  commandments 
in  ordinances  "  (i.e.  the  Law,  which  consisted  of  in 
junctions  in  the  form  of  decrees)  alone  being  governed 
by  the  participle  ''  having  abolished." — that  he  might 
create:  the  literal  translation  is  "create  in  Himself 
the  two  unto  one  New  Man."- — 16.  in  one  body :  i.e.  the 
Church  ;  the  mystical,  not  the  physical,  body  of  Christ 
is  meant. — 17.  Is.  57ig  combined'  with  Is.  527  (LXX). 
The  reference  is  either  to  Christ's  preaching  in  His 
earthly  ministry  or  to  the  gospel  as  proclaimed  by  the 
risen  and  exalted  Lord.  But  the  two  need  not  here 
be  distinguished  ;  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  as  a 
whole  constituted  a  proclamation  of  peace. — 20.  Pro 
bably  "  the  foundation  consisting  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets  "  rather  than  the  foundation  laid  by  them. 
The  "  prophets  "  are  those  of  the  Christian  Church, 
not  those  of  OT.  The  metaphor  of  the  '•  corner-stone  " 
is  from  Is.  28i6;  cf.  Ps.  11822. — 21.  each  several  build- 
Ing:  read,  "all  building-work  that  is  done."  The 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  buildings  does  not  suit  the  con 
text  either  in  thought  or  in  language.  The  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  included  a  variety  of  buildings,  but  the 
word  here  translated  "  temple  "  properly  means 
"  shrine  "  and  refers  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. — 22.  The 
ancient  shrine  was  not  a  "  place  of  worship  "  but  a 
dwelling-place  of  the  Deity.  Christians  are  to  be 
"  built  into  "  a  spiritual  whole,  in  which  the  Divine 
Presence  is  to  be  enshrined  here  upon  earth. 

III.  1-13.  A  Digression.  Paul  the  Prisoner  and  his 
Relation  to  the  "  Mystery.  "• — A  knowledge  of  Paul's 
story  may  be  presumed  among  those  who  read  this 
letter :  they  will  have  heard  how  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  mission  of  proclaiming  to  the  Gentiles  God'a 
dispensation  of  grace  towards  them  (if.);  it  was  by 
revelation,  as  aforesaid  (cf.  li/),  that  the  glorious 
secret  of  God  was  made  known  to  him — how  fully 
they  can  judge  for  themselves  by  reading  the  passage 
(13-23)  in  which  he  has  already  summed  it  up  (3!). 
This  secret,  hidden  from  former  generations,  was  now 
revealed  in  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  and  prophets  of 
Christ  (5) ;  it  included  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
to  joint-heirship,  joint-membership  of  the  Body,  joint- 
participation  in  the  promise  through  the  Good  News 
in  Christ  Jesus  (6).  Paul,  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints,  had  been  made  a  minister  of  that  gospel  through 
the  wondrous  working  of  the  Divine  grace  and  power, 
and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  proclaiming  among 
the  Gentiles  the  inexplorable  wealth  contained  in  Christ 
(71.).  It  was  his  task  to  enlighten  all  men  by  exhibiting 
the  working  out  of  that  secret  Divine  purpose  which, 
from  before  the  beginning  of  time,  had  been  hidden 
in  God  the  creator  of  all  things  (8f.).  The  very- 
powers  and  principalities  in  heaven  had  been  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  were  only  now  through  the  Church  to 
learn  how  many-sided  God's  wisdom  had  been  (10). 
The  whole  formed  part  of  God's  eternal  purpose  in 


Christ  Jesus  the  Church's  Lord,  who  was  the  source 
of  that  bold  and  fearless  access  to  the  Father  which 
believers  enjoyed  through  their  confidence  in  Him  (nf.). 
No  need  to  lose  heart  when  they  heard  of  Paul's  suffer 
ings  as  a  prisoner  (i)  011  their  behalf  !  Such  sufferings 
were  rather  a  ground  of  glory  (13). 

2.  Translate,  "  for  surely  ye  have  heard  "  or  (if 
tiiere  has  been  a  letter  to  which  this  is  a  reply)  "  since, 
as  ye  say,  ye  have  heard."  The  term  "  dispensation  " 
(oikonomia)  refers,  as  in  lio,  to  the  Divine  "  economy  " 
of  grace,  not  to  the  writer's  stewardship  of  it. — 
3.  by  revelation:  only  so  can  the  "  secret  of  God  "  be 
made  known  (cf.  li?). — as  I  wrote  afore:  according 
to  some  in  another  Pauline  epistle — perhaps  Col. 
Some  even  see  in  it  "  the  self-betrayal  of  an  imitator." 
So  again  "  when  ye  read  "  has  been  taken  to  mean 
"when  ye  read  the  Scriptures"'  (cf.  I  Tim.  413), 
i.e.  either  the  Pauline  letters  (supposed,  on  this  hypo 
thesis,  to  have  already  become  canonical ;  in  which 
case  a  late  date  is  required  for  Eph.)  or  the  OT  (so 
Hort).  All  these  views  are  needless ;  the  passage 
means  simply,  "  Read  what  I  have  written  above  and 
judge  for  yourselves  as  to  my  insight  into  the  hidden 
things  of  God."  The  mystery  is  the  whole  world-plan 
of  God  revealed  in  Christ ;  it  includes  the  unity  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  but  is  not  to  be  limited  to  that.- — 5. 
Pre-Christian  revelation  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  disclosures  now  made 
in  Christ. — holy  apostles:  the  epithet  describes  the 
status  of  consecration  to  a  particular  work,  rather 
than  the  possession  of  peculiarly  "  saintly "  char 
acter  :  but  the  word  may  be  a  reverential  gloss  in 
serted  by  a  scribe  (perhaps  from  the  parallel  Col.  126). — 
10.  Jewish  thought  did  not  regard  the  angelic  hier 
archies  as  being  either  omniscient  or  sinless  (cf.  1  Cor. 
26-8*,  63).  The  word  translated  manifold  properly 
means  "  very  varied,"  as  of  a  many-coloured  em 
broidery. — 11.  eternal  purpose :  lit.  "  purpose  of  the 
ages,"  a  Hebraism  (cf.  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  i.e.  everlasting 
Rock). 

III.  14-21.  The  Writer's  Prayer  for  his  Readers.— 
Kneeling,  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  prayer,  before  the  Father 
who  is  the  source  and  prototype  of  all  fatherly  relation 
ship  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  the  writer  prays 
that,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Divine  glory,  his  readers  may  be  granted  power  and 
strength  through  the  Spirit  unto  inner  spiritual  growth  ; 
that  tiie  indwelling  of  Christ  in  their  hearts  may  through 
faith  be  realised  ;  that  Christian  love  may  come  to  be 
the  very  root  and  foundation  of  their  being  ;  and 
that  so  they  may  be  given  strength  to  share  with  all 
God's  holy  people  the  comprehension  of  the  length 
and  breadth  and  height  and  depth  (of  God's  glorious 
purpose)  and  the  knowledge  of  that  love  of  Christ 
which  is  beyond  all  knowledge,  and  be  made  spiritually 
full  unto  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  God  Himself 
(14-19).  God  can  do  that  and  more  :  His  power — 
the  power  of  that  Divine  energy  of  His  which  is  at 
work  in  us — far  exceeds  all  capacity  of  human  prayer 
or  imagination.  Glory  to  Him  in  the  Church  and  in 
Christ  Jesus  for  ever  !  (20). 

14.  The  writer  prostrates  himself ;  tho  ancients 
ordinarily  prayed  standing.- — 15.  every  family:  i.e. 
angelic  or  human.  The  Greek  involves  a  word-play 
(pater-patria)  which  suggests  the  translation  "  father 
hood."  To  the  writer  human  fatherhood  is  a  metaphor 
from  Divine,  not  vice  versa. — 16.  the  inward  man :  the 
spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  physical  side  of  man's 
nature  (cf.  2  Cor.  4i6). — 19.  All  "  fulness,"  i.e.  all  true 
reality,  dwells  in  God  :  unto  the  complete  attainment 
of  reality  and  truth  the  working  out  of  the  Divine 
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purpose  in  Christ  and  Christians  is  to  lead.  "  In 
Christ  "  and  "  through  the  Church  "  the  restoration 
of  a  disordered  universe  to  its  true  order  is  to  bs 
achieved.  The  word  "  fulness  ''  ('plfrorn")  became 
later  on  a  catchword  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  prominence 
both  of  the  word,  and  the  idea  in  Eph.  and  Col.  may 
point  to  its  h.iviug  already  played  a  part  in  the 
theosophic  speculations  attacked  iri  tlie  latter  epistle. 

IV.  1-6.  God's  Calling  Involves  a  Unity  of  Life.— The 
writer,  appealing  to  his  imprisonment,  beseeches  his 
readers  to  "  walk  "  in  a  fashion  worthy  of  their 
calling,  i.e.  in  humility,  gentleness,  and  forbearance, 
putting  up  with  one  another  in  love.  The}'  must  be 
careful  to  observe  steadfastly  tho  oneness  of  the  Spirit 
(who  is  at-  work  in  them,  and  who  holds  them  to 
gether)  in  a  common  bond  of  peace.  The  Spirit  is 
one  even  as  the  "  Body  "  is  one,  even  as  their  calling 
involves  one  common  hope,  CT,  eti  as  there  is  one  Lord, 
one  loyalty,  one  baptism,  and  one  God,  the  supreme 
and  ever-present  Father. 

3.  Literally  to  "  watch,"'  to  "  keep  your  eyes  on," 
the  oneness  of  the  Spirit.-  4.  The  writer  does  not  here, 
as  in  1  Cor.  10i/,  base  tho  doctrine  of  the  one  Body  on 
the  "one  Bread''  of  the  Eivhnrist,  but  no  special 
significance  can  be  attached  to  the  omission. — 6.  in 
all:  so  rightly  RV.  Some  MSS  read  "  in  you  all,"  but 
''  you  "  is  a  gloss. 

'IV.  7-16.  The  Doctrine  of  "  Gifts  "  In  Relation  to 

Unity. — Everj'  Christian  has  his  "  gift  "  of  grace  : 
and  the  grace  given  to  each  is  proportioned  to  the 
measure  of  Christ's  giving  (7).  That  is  what  Scripture 
means  when  it  says,  "  He  went  up  on  high  and  took 
captive  a  captivity  and  gave  gifts  to  jr. en  :  ($).  "  He 
went  up" — surely  that  means  that  He  came  down 
also  to  these  lower  regions,  our  earth.  He  that  came 
down  is  tho  very  same  Person  who  went  np,  high  above 
all  the  heavens,  to  fill  all  things  (<>f.) ;  and  it  is  He  who 
has  given  "  gifts  "  to  His  Church — apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  shepherds,  teachers — ]'<>r  the  fitting  of 
God's  people  for  the  work  of  service,  for  the  upbuilding 
of  Christ's  Body  (nf.).  \Vc  are  to  arrive  at  last — all 
of  us  together— at  that  oneness  of  .loyalty  and  know 
ledge  of  God's  Son  which  shall  constitute  us  a  full- 
grown  man  who  has  attained  tho  measure  of  the 
stature  of  Christ's  own  fulness  (13).  So  at  last  shall 
we  cease  to  be  a  pack  of  children  tossed  like  sailors 
at  sea  and  carried  hither  and  thither  by  every  wind 
of  teaching  that  cunning  and  craft  and  error's  wiles  can 
bring  to  bear  on  us  (14) ;  in  truth  and  in  love  we  shall 
grow  up  in  all  things  unto  Him  who  is  the  Head — 
Christ  (15).  From  Him  it  is  that  the  whole  Body, 
through  every  joint  of  its  equipment,  is  compacted 
and  knit  together  by  the  due  and  effectual  working  of 
each  several  part,  and  so  achieves  its  own  increase, 
to  its  own  upbuilding,  in  love  (16). 

8.  Read,  "  it  saitb,"  the  Scripture  being  personified 
as  in  Gal.  38.  The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  6818,  which, 
however,  has  "  Thou  hast  received  gifts  from  men." 
Perhaps  a  Targum  (i.e.  a  vernacular  paraphrase  for 
synagogue  use)  is  here  followed. — 9.  RV  rightly  omits 
"first,"  which  looks  like  a  gloss  in  the  interest  of  the 
view  that  the  "  descent  "  referred  to  is  either  the 
incarnation  or  the  descent  into  hell.  The  only  tolerable 
interpretation  in  relation  to  the  context  is  that  which 
regards  the  ''  descent "  as  subsequent  to  the  "  ascent," 
i.e.  tho  ascended  and  triumphant  Lord  comes  down 
from  heaven  to  bestow  upon  His  Church  the  "  gifts  " 
of  apostolate,  prophecy,  etc.  (u). — 10.  all  the  heavens: 
i.e.  the  seven  heavens  of  Jewish  belief  (is*,  cf.  Heb. 
414). — 12.  Delete  the  comma  after  "saints." — 13.  a 
lull-grown  man:  cf.  Gal.  828,  and  contrast  the  plural 


"  children  "  (14). — 15.  Read  mg. — 16.  "  Every  joint 
of  its  supply  (or  equipment)  " ;  cf.  mg.  The  phrase 
echoes  the  technical  language  of  Greek  medical  writers. 

IV.  17-24.  The  OM  Man  and  the  New.— Those  who 
are  now  members  of  the  true  Israel  are  no  longer  to 
walk  as  Gentiles,  i.e.  in  the  vanity  of  mind,  the  dark- 
nesr-°,  the  alienation  from  the  Divine  life  which  springs 
from  ignorance  and  obtuseness  of  heart,  and  issues  in 
insensate  abandonment  to  lascivious,  impure,  and 
greedy  ways.  Not  such  is  the  lesson  of  Christ ! 
Tiiose  who  have  heard  His  voice  and  in  Him  been 
taught  the  truth — truth  as  it  exists  in  Jesus — must 
renounce  "  the  old  man  "  of  their  former  behaviour, 
the  perishing  man  who  is  governed  by  deceitful  lusts  ; 
they  must  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  under 
standing  ;  they  must  clothe  themselves  in  "  the  new 
man,"  the  man  after  the  Divine  pattern,  God's)  new 
creation  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth. 

21.  Truth  as  displayed  in  Jesus  in  His  life  upon 
earth.  The  name  "  Jesus  "  without  the  title  "  Christ  " 
occurs  here  only  in  the  epistle.  [Cf.  Exp.,  Feb.  1012. 
—A.  J.  G.] 

IV.  25-V.  2.  Precepts  of  the  New  Life. — Away  then 
with  lying,  resentment,  stealing,  foul  talk,  bad  temper, 
lust.     Remember  the  common  membership  (25).     Give 
the  devil  no  scope  (c7).     Do  not  grieve  the  Spirit  (30). 
Be  kind,  tender-hearted,  forgiving — remembering  the 
Divine  forgiveness  (32).     Be  imitators  of  your  heavenly 
Father  and   walk  in  love,  remembering  the  love  of 
Christ  and  His  oblation  of  Himself  for  us. 

25.  Cf.  Zech.  816.—  26.  Cf.  Ps.  44  (LXX),  Dt.  24i3, 
1.5. — 29.  corrupt:  literally  "rotten,"  "  decaying. "- 
for  edifying  .  .  .  may  be :  i.e.  with  a  view  to  building 
up,  as  the  matter  may  require. — 30.  Cf.  Ii3,  Rev.  7af. 
— V.  2.  Christ'  is  here  compared  not  with  a  sin  offering 
but  with  a  burnt  offering  ascending  to  heaven  in 
savoury  smoke  (rf.  Phil.  4i8). 

V.  8-21.  The  Way  of  Light  and  the  Way  of  Dark 
ness. — There  are  other  sins  which  among  God's  people, 
should    be    literally    unmentionable — fornication,    un- 
cleanness,  coveting,  filthiness,  foolish  speech,  improper 
jesting.    (The  true  seemliness  of  speech  is  thanksgiving.) 
No  one  who  practises  any  of  the  above  can  inherit 
the  Kingdom.     Let  no  sophistries  deceive  you  ;   God's 
wrath    befalls   the   disobedient — dissociate   yourselves 
from  such  things.     You  have  passed  from  darkness  to 
light  and  must  walk  accordingly.     Goodness,   right 
eousness,  truth— these  are  the  fruits  of  Light.     You 
must  test  things,  and  discover  what  is  well-pleasing 
to  the  Lord.     Nay,  you  must  not  only  avoid  partici 
pation  in  the  unfruitful  deeds  of  darkness  ;   you  must 
show  them  up — for  things  are  being  done  in  secret 
which  it  is  shameful  even  to  mention.    Things  are 
always  made  manifest  when  they  are  shown  up  by  the 
light :    for  whatever  is  made  manifest  ipso  facto  be 
comes  luminous.     That  is  the  meaning  of  "  Sleeper, 
awake !     Arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  shine 
upon  thee  !  "    Take  careful  heed,  then,  how  you  walk — 
wisely,  and  not  unwisely.     These  are  evil  days — buy 
up  eveiy  opportunity.     Don't  be  foolish.     Understand 
what  the   Lord's   will   is.     And    "  don't   be  drunken 
with  wine  " — that  is  prodigality ;    if  you  are  full  let 
it  be  in  the  Spirit ;  if  you  sing  to  one  another,  let  your 
music  and  hymns  and  songs  be  spiritual,  the  expres 
sion  of  the  song  and  melody  going  up  to  the  Lord  in 
your  hearts,  with  continual  thanksgivings  under  all 
circumstances    in  the    name    of    Christ  to   God  the 
Father.     Let  there  be  mutual  subordination  in  the 
fear  of  Christ. 

4.  which  are  not  befitting :  read,  "  in  relation  to 
unseemly  tilings  "  :  the  words  limit  the  prohibition 
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of  jesting. — giving  of  thanks:  the  word  (eucharistia) 
is  connected  with  cliaris  (=graco),  and  in  antithesis 
to  the  preceding  clause  may  here  suggest  a  double 
meaning. — 5.  Covetousness  is  really  a  worship  of  false 
gods  and  is  tantamount  to  a  return  to  heathenism. — 
7.  Read  "  partakers  mthem,"  referring  back  to  "  these 
things"  iu  6. — 9.  light:  the  AV  reading,  "Spirit," 
appears  in  some  MSS  through  the  scribe's  reminiscence 
of  Gal.  522. — 10.  proving:  read  ''testing." — 12.  re 
prove:  here  and  in  13  read  "  expose  them." — 13^.  The 
thought  seems  to  be  that  darkness  itself  is  transformed 
into  light  by  the  process  of  being  made  manifest. — 14. 
Read,""  Wherefore  it  saith  "  ;  cf.  48.  The  quotation 
is  apparently  a  fragment  of  an  early  hymn. — 16.  Read 
mg.-—lB.  Cf.  Pr.  2331  (LXX).— 19.  Cf.  Col.  3i6.  The 
songs  of  Christians  are  to  be  spiritual  songs,  not 
vinous  catches.  The  reference  may  be  to  singing  at 
the  Agapce  or  Love-feasts  of  tho  Church  (cf.  Judo  12). 

V.  22.-VI.  9.  Subordination  in  tho  Fear  of  Christ.— 
The  principle  is  illustrated  by  tho  relation  (a)  of 
wives  to  husbands,  (b)  of  children  to  parents,  (c)  of 
slaves  to  masters.  The  writer  does  not  attack  existing 
social  institutions — slavery,  the  patria  poiestas,  the  de 
pendent  position  of  women.  He  accepts  the  relation 
ships  as  they  exist  in  the  world  he  knows,  and  seeks  to 
interpret  them  in  tho  light  of  the  gospel  (p.  G49).  If 
he  enforces  upon  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  the  duty 
of  subordination,  he  insists  also  upon  the  correspond 
ing  obligations  of  conjugal  love  and  protection,  parental 
nurture  and  admonition,  kind  treatment  and  forbear 
ance  towards  slaves.  All  these  relationships  are  now 
relationships  "  in  tho  Lord."  That  of  husband  and 
wife  in  particular  is  grounded  in  Christ's  relation  to 
His  Church. 

V.  22-23.  This  principle  of  subordination  (21)  in 
volves  in  the  case  cf  wives  subordination  to  their  own 
husbands.  Tho  husband  is  to  the  wife  as  Christ  is 
to  the  Church — head  and  saviour  of  the  body.  As  the 
Church  obeys,  so  should  tho  wife  ;  but  the  husband's 
love,  in  turn,  must  be  as  the  self-devotion  of  Christ,  who 
to  hallow  tho  Church,  gave  Himself  for  her,  purified 
her  with  washing  of  water  and  pronunciation  of  formula, 
and  Himself  presented  her  to  Himself  (as  Bridegroom) , 
glorious  and  free  from  all  disfigurement  or  wrinkle 
to  be  His  holy  and  unblemished  (Bride).  Husbanda 
then  should  lovo  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies ;  in 
loving  their  wives  they  are  loving  a  part  of  themselves, 
and  a  man  does  not  hate  his  own  iiesh  but  nourishes 
it  and  keeps  it  warm.  That  is  what  Christ  does  to 
the  Church  ;  we  are  limbs  of  His  Body  (one  with  Ilia 
bones  and  flesh).  That  is  what  I  (Paul)  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Gen.  224.  The  truth  of  revelation  in  the 
passage  is  an  important  one,  and  for  my  own  part  I 
interpret  it  with  reference  to  Christ  and  to  the  Chinch  ; 
but  in  any  case,  whatever  your  several  views  of  it, 
each  of  you  is  to  love  his  own  wife  as  himself,  and  tho 
wife  to  fear  her  husband. 

26.  Marriage  in  the  Greek  world  was  preceded  by  a 
"  nuptial  bath,"  and  the  ritual  doubtless  included 
also  the  repetition  of  a  solemn  "  formula."  The 
writer  here  intends  his  readers  to  think  of  the  analogous 
ceremonial  of  Christian  Baptism.  Throughout  this 
passage  there  is  perhaps  an  implicit  reference  to  the 
"  sacred  marriage  "  of  certain  of  the  Greek  "  Mys 
teries,"  in  which  the  deity  was  wedded  on  behalf  of 
the  community  of  worshippers  by  a  maiden  priestess, 
or  in  which  the  nuptials  of  god  and  goddess  were 
ceremonially  represented  by  a  human  priestess  and 
priest.  A  Hebrew  antecedent  of  the  main  idea  is  to 
be  found  in  tho  conception  of  Israel  as  the  betrothed 
of  Yahweh  (Hos.  219). — 30.  There  is  good  MS  autho 


rity  for  the  addition  of  tho  words,  "  of  his  flesh  and 
of  his  bonea,"  though  tto  sense  is  easier  without 
them. — -32.  this  mystery:  the  hidden  truth  of  which 
these  words  are  a  spiritual  revelation. 

VI.  l-4>.  Children  must  obey  their  parents  as  a 
matter  of  Chilstinn  duty — -"  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  etc.,"'  is  Loth  a  dictate  of  righteousness 
and  an  injunction  of  primary  importance  ;  and  more 
over  it  carries  with  it  a  promise.  Father;;  arc  to  re 
frain  from  exasperating  their  children,  and  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  discipline  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

[4.  tha  first  commandment  with  promise :  the  writer 
is  thinking  of  other  commandments  (not  in  the  JJeca- 
logue)  to  which  promises  are  attached. — A.  J.  G.] 

VI.  5-9.  Slaves  must  render  obedience  to  their 
earthly  masters  as  unto  Christ,  in  a  spirit  of  fear  and 
reverence,  and  with  undivided  allegiance  ;  not  trying 
merely  to  do  such  work  as  may  pass  muster  before 
the  eye  of  a  human  taskmaster  (cf.  Exp.,  July  1915), 
but  doing  heartily  the  will  of  God  as  the  slaves  of 
Christ ;  with  cheerfulness  fulfilling  tho  slave's  task, 
as  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men  ;  knowing  that  the 
slave,  like  the  free  man,  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
his  work  at  tho  Lord's  hands.  Masters  are  to  exhibit 
a  corresponding  temper  towards  their  slaves,  avoiding 
threats  ;  knowing  that  tho  common  Master  is  in  heaven, 
and  that  His  judgment  is  independent  of  human  dis 
parities  of  status. 

VI.  10-20.  The  Spiritual  Warrior  and  the  Armour 
of  God. — For  the  rest,  the  Christian  must  bo  strong 
in  tho  Lord,  equipped  with  God's  armour,  in  face  of 
tho  devil's  wilea.  He  wrestles,  not  against  mere 
human  foes,  but  against  the  drcmonic  powers  and 
principalities  who  are  the  rulers  of  this  dark  and 
wicked  world  ;  against  the  evil  spiritual  agencies  in 
the  heavenly  sphere.  Againat  such,  if  he  is  to  stand 
in  the  day  of  evil,  his  armour  must  indeed  be  the 
armour  of  God — his  girdle  truth,  his  breastplate  righte 
ousness,  his  sandals  the  preparedness  begotten  of  the 
peace  tho  gospel  brings  ;  in  all  circumstances  he  must 
take  trust  in  God  as  shield — so  shall  he  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  Evil  One's  ilaming  darts  ;  he  must 
take  tho  helmet  which  consists  of  salvation,  and  the 
Spirit's  sword,  i.e.  tho  utterance  of  God  ;  with  con 
stancy,  moreover,  of  ceaseless  prayer  and  intercession 
in  the  Spirit  at  every  moment,  keeping  vigil  thereunto 
with  perseverance.  Let  him  pray  for  all  God's  people  ; 
and  in  particular,  let  him  pray  for  the  writer,  that  he 
may  have  utterance — free  speech  and  fearless — to 
make  known  tho  revealed  secret  of  that  gospel,  on 
whose  behalf  ho  is  an  ambassador- — in  chains  1 

11.  whole  armour:  an  unfortunate  attempt  to 
render  literally  tho  Gr.  paiioplia  ("  panoply  ").  Not 
tho  completeness  of  the  armour  but  its  Divine  character 
is  tho  writer's  point. — 12.  Cf.  22,  1  Cor.  26*,  2  Cor.  44, 
Col.  215.  Tho  idea  that  the  "  powers  "  occupying 
the  "  heavens  "  are  in  some  cases  evil  finds  several 
parallels  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature ;  cf.  also 
Rev.  1^7,  1  Cor.  63.  [In  his  Early  Zoroastrianism, 
pp.  392f.,  J.  H.  Moulton  says,  "  A  conflict  in  tho  upper 
air  between  tho  powers  of  light  and  darkness  is  a 
thoroughly  Iranian  notion.  It  may  even  have  con 
tributed  to  popular  beliefs  outside  Iran,  for  when  Paul 
vises  it  (Eph.  612)  as  an  idea  familiar  to  tho  people  of 
the  Lycus  valley,  it  will  probably  be  as  a  native  folk 
lore  which  ho  could  apply,  without  doing  harm,  when 
tho  infinite  transcendence  of  Christ  was  held  fast. 
There  is  a  further  parallel  in  Rev.  12g  supposed  to  bo 
adapted  from  Jewish  apocalyptic.  Both  passages  may 
bo  fairly  added  to  tho  tale  of  possible  Iranian  contacts 
with  Judaism." — A.  S.  P.] — 14-17.  This  ia  based  on  tho 
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descriptions  of  the  Divine  Warrior  in  OT  (cf.  Is.  f>9i7, 
114,  Wisd.  5i7ff.),  rather  than  on  the  armour  of  the 
Roman  legionary. — 15.  preparation  (ketoimasia)  :  the 
word  possibly  denotes  "  footgear,"  but  more  probably 
"  preparedness  " — either  the  readiness  of  the  messenger 
who  conveys  the  "  good  news  of  peace,"  or  the  pre 
paredness  which  results  from  being  at  peace  with  God. — 
16.  In  ancient  warfare  arrows  were  sometimes  tipped 
with  inflammable  material  and  set  on  fire  before  being 
discharged. — 17.  word  of  God :  either  the  gospel  as 
preached,  or  OT  Scriptures. 

VI.  21-24.  Closing  Words.— The  bearer,  Tychicus, 
will  give  full  information  as  to  the  writer's  present 
condition.  Peace  to  the  brethren  and  grace  be  with 
all  who  in  incorruptibility  love  the  Lord  Jesus. 

21.  The  emphasis  of  the  wording  in  the  original 
suggests  that  the  writer  is  answering  inquiries  con 
tained  in  a  letter  in  which  his  correspondents  had  given 
similar  information  about  themselves. 

COLOSSIANS 

I.  If.  Salutation.- — Paul,  Christ's  apostle  by  the  will  of 
God,  writes  with  Timothy  to  the  consecrated  people 
and  loyal  brethren  in  Christ  who  are  at  Coloss;e. 

I.  3-8.  A  Paragraph  of  Thanksgiving. — He  always 
gives  God  thanks  when  he  prays  for  them,  for  he  has 
heard  (from  Epaphras)  of  their  loyalty  in  Christ  and 
the  love  which  they  exhibit  towards  all  God's  people  : 
a  love  based  upon  that  hope  of  a  heavenly  destiny 
which  was  included  in  the  word  of  the  truth — the 
Good  News — as  originally  preached  to  them.  They 
must  remember  that  the  Gospel  which  is  in  their  midst 
is  also  in  all  the  world  ;  that  it  is  bearing  fruit  and 
increasing,  exactly  as  it  did  at  Colossae  ever  since 
they  first  heard  it,  and  came  to  know  God's  grace  as 
it  truly  is.  Epaphras  their  teacher  is  a  beloved  sharer 
in  Paul's  own  slavery  to  Christ,  a  loyal  minfctrant  of 
Christ  to  them  on  Paul's  behalf.  It  is  he  who  has 
notified  Paul  of  their  love  in  the  Spirit. 

6-8.  By  emphasizing  the  uniirrwil  character  of  the 
original  gospel  Paid  hints  at  the  falsehood  of  the  new 
teaching  which  has  become  prevalent  at  Colossus.  It 
is  a  merely  local  fad.  They  should  have  listened  to 
Epaphras,  whose  doctrine  Paul  approves,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  their  original  evangelist. 

I.  9-14.  A  Paragraph  of  Prayer. — Paul  reciprocates 
their  prayers  for  him.  He  constantly  offers  petition 
on  their  behalf  since  first  he  heard  of  them.  He 
dasires  for  them  (a)  fulness  of  knowledge  to  discern 
the  Divine  will,  that  so  they  may  walk  worthily  of 
Christ  and  please  Him,  and  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  may  bear  fruit  and  increase  (cf.  6)  in  every  good 
activity  ;  and  (b)  strength  proportioned  to  the  power 
of  the  Divine  glory,  that  so  they  may  endure  and  be 
patient,  and  that  with  joy,  giving  thanks  meanwhile 
to  the  Father,  who  has  qualified  them  for  a  share  in 
the  inheritance  of  His  holy  people  in  (the  realm  of) 
Light :  for  God  has  rescued  both  Paul  and  his  readers 
from  the  tyranny  of  Darkness,  and  transplanted  them 
into  the  Kingdom  of  His  dear  Son,  who  is  the  source 
of  their  emancipation  from  slavery  and  of  the  for 
giveness  of  their  sins. 

13.  Son  of  his  love :  "  the  Son  who  is  the  object 
of  His  love,"  i.e.  His  beloved  Son.  For  another  view 
see  Lightfoot. 

I.  15-20.  A  Paragraph  of  Christology  (in  tacit 
Opposition  to  the  False  Teaching  at  Colossse). — Christ 
is  the  derivative  and  visible  manifestation  of  God  who 
is  unseen.  He  is  the  heir-in-chief  of  the  created 
universe,  for  in  Him  is  the  principle  of  the  creation 


of  all  things — things  in  the  heavens  as  well  as  things 
on  the  earth,  things  seen  and  things  unseen  also,  tho 
angelic  orders  not  excluded.  He  is  in  fact  the  source 
and  goal  of  every  created  thing,  Himself  supreme 
over  them  all.  It  is  in  Him  that  all  things  have  their 
basis  of  existence.  So  likewise  in  respect  of  the 
Church  He  stands  in  the  relation  of  head  to  body, 
being,  as  He  is,  the  Beginning,  the  firstborn  from 
among  the  dead.  His  supremacy,  therefore,  is  uni 
versal  :  it  was  the  Divine  pleasure  in  Him  to  cause 
the  entire  Fulness  to  dwell,  and  through  Him — having 
made  peace  by  the  blood  shed  on  the  cross — to  re 
concile  completely  all  things  to  Himself :  so  that  He 
is  the  source  of  reconciliation  not  only  for  the  things 
on  the  earth  but  for  the  things  in  the  heavens  as  well. 

15.  image  of  the  invisible  God :  cf.  2  Cor.  44. — first- 
born  of  all  creation :  Paul  is  not  necessarily  ranking 
Christ  among  created  things  :  the  thought  is  rather 
of  the  privileges  of  a  firstborn  son  as  heir  and  ruler, 
under  his  father,  of  a  household  :  such,  Paul  would 
say,  is  Christ's  relation,  under  God,  to  the  created 
universe. — 16.  in  him  .  .  .  through  him  and  unto 
him:  in  Christ  is  the  clue  to  the  creation — through 
His  agency  it  came  into  being,  He  is  the  goal  to  which 
it  tends  (cf.  Eph.  1 10).  This  doctrine  of  the  cosmical 
significance  of  the  Christ  is  peculiar  to  late  Paulinism, 
and  seems  to  have  been  developed  in  conscious  opposi 
tion  to  syncretiatic  tendencies  such  as  were  exhibited 
in  the  Colossian  "  heresy."  Probably  there  was  grow 
ing  up,  side  by  side  with  the  worship  of  God  in  Christ, 
a  cultus  of  angelic  powers  (cf.  2i8),  and  a  tendency  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  mediatorial  role  in  the  creation  and 
redemption  of  the  world,  which  to  Paul's  mind  im 
perilled  that  supreme  lordship  of  Christ  which  was 
his  profoundest  religious  conviction.  For  the  refer 
ence  to  celestial  hierarchies  cf.  Eph.  Izi. — 17.  before 
all  things :  an  assertion  of  pre-existence.  But  the 
words  may  be  taken  rather  as  an  assertion  of  supre 
macy,  and  translated  "  over  all  things." — 18.  firstborn 
from  the  dead:  cf.  1  Cor.  1023. — 19.  it  was  the  good 
pleasure:  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  suppressed  in  the 
Gr.,  but  RV  is  probably  right  in  supplying  a  reference 
to  God  the  Father. — all  the  fulness :  perhaps  already 
a  current  catchword  (Eph.  819*) ;  here  either,  as  in  2g, 
the  plenitii.de  of  Deity,  or,  as  others  suggest,  "  the 
whole  treasure  of  Divine  grace." — 20.  Angels  were 
not  in  late  Judaism  regarded  as  necessarily  sinless 
beings  (1  Cor.  6*),  but  the  Book  of  Enoch  represents 
them  as  interceding  on  behalf  of  men  (En.  152),  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  taught  at  Colossse  that  they 
shared  in  Christ's  work  of  reconciliation.  For  Paul 
they  are  not  the  authors,  but  the  subjects,  of  recon 
ciliation  with  God.  [Cf.  Exp.,  May  and  June  1918.] 

I.  21-23.  Application  of  the  Foregoing  to  the  Colos- 
sians.- — Of  this  reconciliation  the  Colossians  too  are 
beneficiaries.  At  one  time  estranged  from  God,  their 
works  had  been  evil  and  their  spiritual  attitude  hostile  ; 
as  things  now  are,  Christ  reconciled  them,  by  a  recon 
ciliation  wrought  out  in  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
at  the  cost  of  death,  with  a  view  to  their  presentation 
before  God  flawless,  blameless,  holy.  Everything  de 
pends,  however,  on  their  continuance  in  true  Christian 
loyalty,  like  a  building  firmly  based  and  stable  ;  they 
must  not  be  continually  allowing  themselves  to  be 
detached  from  the  hope  involved  in  the  gospel  as  they 
heard  it ;  it  is  the  same  gospel  which  is  proclaimed 
in  the  presence  of  every  creature  under  heaven,  the 
same  which  is  ministered  by  Paul  himself. 

22.  holy  .  .  .  unreproveable :  cf.  Eph.  627  ;  semi- 
technical  language  such  as  would  be  applied  to  an  un 
blemished  sacrificial  victim  (cf.  Rom.  12i). — 23.  16-8*. 
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I.  24-11.  3.  Paul's  own  Relation  to  them  and  to 

the  Gospel. — At  this  very  time,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
sufferings,  i'uul  is  rejoicing  for  their  sakes,  and  in  return 
for  their  loyalty  he  fills  up  the  cup  of  whatever  tribula 
tion  ho  must  still  endure  in  his  own  person  as  Christ's 
servant  on  behalf  of  His  body,  i.e.  the  Church,  whoso 
servant  he  was  constituted  in  virtue  of  the  Divine 
stewardship  which  was  given  him  toward  the  Gentile 
world.  This  is  the  duty  of  fulfilling  God's  word — 
that  secret  purpose  long  hidden  from  ages  and  genera 
tions,  but  now  disclosed  to  His  holy  people,  to  whom, 
God  desired  to  make  known  how  rich  was  the  glory 
of  this  purpose  amongst  the  Gentiles  ;  to  wit,  Christ 
in  them,  the  hope  of  glory.  Christ  ia  the  subject  of 
the  preaching  at  least  of  Paul  and  of  his  associates  : 
and  their  admonitions  and  teachings,  moreover,  are 
addressed  to  all  men  equally ;  there  ia  no  reserve  of 
wisdom  held  back  for  a  favoured  few  ;  their  object  is 
the  presentation  of  all  men  equally  as  complete  initiates 
in  Christ.  To  that  end  Paul  labours  even  to  weariness, 
striving,  like  an  athlete  in  the  arena,  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  mightily-working  energy  of  Christ  that 
is  in  him.  Ho  is  anxious  that  they  should  realise 
how  great  ia  the  stress  which  he  is  undergoing  on  behalf 
of  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  and  others  not  personally 
known  to  him.  May  they  be  comforted,  knit  together 
in  love,  unto  all  wealth  of  fulness  of  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  Divine  "  mystery,"  viz.  Christ, 
in  whom  are  till  God's  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know 
ledge  hidden. 

24.  fill  up  on  rny  part :  the  word  means  "  fill  up  in 
return." — afflictions  of  Christ:  probably  "afflictions 
which  befall  me  as  a  follower  of  Christ  "  (cf.  2  Cor.  15, 
4io,  Phil.  3io).  Perhaps,  however,  Paul  regards 
Christ's  own  personal  sufferings  as  incomplete,  and 
holds  that  the  tale  of  them  is  made  up  through  tho 
sufferings  of  himself  and  others  in  the  Body  mystical. — 
26.  Cf.  Eph.  89. — 276.  The  indwelling  Christ  is  both 
a  present  glory  and  a  pledge  of  glory  to  come.  The 
sense  of  "  in  you  "  should  not  be  watered  down  to 
"  amongst  you  "  or  "  in  your  midst." — 28.  we  pro- 
Claim  :  "we"  is  emphatic.  A  contrast  is  suggested 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Pauline  mission  and  that 
of  the  new  Colossian  pundits.  The  thrice-repeated 
"  every  man  "  has  the  same  implication,  and  so  also 
the  phrase  "  all  wisdom."  The  word  "  perfect  "  is 
such  as  would  be  used  of  complete  initiation  in  a  pagan 
"  Mystery."  Here  this  suggestion  is  combined  with 
that  of  ethical  "  perfection  "  and  spiritual  maturity. — 
II.  2.  Read  mg.  There  is  probably  a  controversial 
reference  in  what  follows.  The  Divine  secret  or 
"  mystery  "  and  the  treasures  of  "  hidden  "  knowledge 
are  to  be  found  in  Christ,  and  not  in  Gnostic  specu 
lations. 

II.  4-23.  An  Urgent  Warning  against  a  Degrading 
Theosophy. — Let    them    not   be    led    away   by   false 
reasonings,  however  persuasive.     They  must  think  of 
Paul,  despite  his  bodily  absence,  as  being  with  them 
in  spirit  (1  Cor.  63!*),  as  a  sharer  of  their  joy,  and  a 
spectator  of  tho  ordered  line  and  steadfast  front  of 
their  loyalty  to  Christ.     As,  then,  they  received  the 
Messiah,  Jesus  the  Lord,  eo  let  them  walk  in  Him, 
true  to  the  instruction  they  received,  rooted  and  built 
up  in  Him,  strong  in  loyalty,  overflowing  in  thanks 
giving.     Let  them,  even  so,  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  very  real  danger  that  some  person  may  make  a 
prey  of  them  by  means  of  a  philosophy  which  is  mere 
empty  deceit,  based  not  upon  Christ,  but  on  human 
tradition  and  the  doctrine  of  elemental  spirits.     The 
truth  is  that   the  entire  "  fulness  "  of  the  Godhead 
resides  concretely  embodied  in  Christ.     To   Him  as 


head  every  "  rule  "  and  "  authority  "  is  subordinate, 
and  it  is  in  Him  that  they  were  circumcised — with  a 
circu  mcision  not  wrought  by  hands — when  they  stripped 
off  the  body  of  fleshliness  in  the  circumcision-rite  of 
Christ,  namely,  their  burial  with  Him  in  baptism  ; 
just  as  in  Him  and  with  Him  they  were  also  raised, 
through  faith  in  God's  working  who  raised  Him  from 
the  dead.  Them  also,  (spiritually)  dead  by  reason  of 
their  trespasses  and  the  "  uncircumcision  "  of  their 
fleshly  state,  God  brought  to  life  with  the  bringing  to 
life  of  Christ,  when  He  forgave  us  all  our  trespasses, 
cancelling  the  score  against  us  arising  from  the  decrees 
(of  the  broken  Law).  God  has  taken  away  the  score 
from  between  us  and  Him,  and  nailed  it  to  Christ's 
Cross.  The  "  rulers  "  and  "  authorities  "  Ho  thereby 
stripped  (of  their  usurped  dominion),  openly  stigmat 
ising  them  and  leading  them  vanquished  in  the  triumph- 
train  of  Christ. 

The  Colossians  must  not,  therefore,  allow  themselves 
to  be  criticised  on  the  basis  of  religious  rules  about 
food  and  drink,  festivals  and  Sabbaths — such  things 
only  had  a  value  as  foreshado wings  of  Christ ;  His  is 
the  substance  to  which  they  pointed.  No  one  must  be 
allowed  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  against  them, 
wishing  ...  on  the  score  of  humility  or  a  cultus  of 
the  angels,  "  taking  his  stand  upon  "  what  he  has 
"  beheld  "  (in  some  mystic  initiation  ?),  being  in  fact 
puffed  up  without  justification  by  a  mind  dominated 
by  his  own  fleshly  nature,  and  so  failing  to  hold  fast 
the  Head,  in  dependence  on  whom  the  body  as  a  whole, 
supplied  and  united  through  joints  and  ligaments, 
grows  with  the  growth  that  is  of  God. 

The  death  they  died  with  Christ  set  them  free  from 
subjection  to  elemental  spirits.  Why,  then,  as  if  living 
still  in  the  order  of  this  present  world,  are  they  sub 
jected  to  prohibitions — based  on  mere  human  teachings 
and  commandments — as  to  what  they  may  handle, 
touch,  or  taste,  of  things  that  perish  in  their  very  use 
(and  therefore  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  of 
permanent  spiritual  significance)  ?  Religious  usages 
of  this  kind  carry  with  them,  no  doubt,  a  reputation 
for  wisdom,  on  the  score  of  self-imposed  devotions, 
humility,  and  bodily  asceticism  .  .  .  not  in  any  honour 
.  .  .  with  a  view  to  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh. 

5.  order  and  steadfastness  are  apparently  military 
metaphors. — 8.  The  word  translated  "  rudiments  " 
(stoicheia)  means  (a)  letters  of  the  alphabet,  (b)  the 
physical  "  elements,"  (c)  the  "  elements  "  of  know 
ledge.  Hero  and  in  Gal.  43*  it  is  often  taken  as  = 
"  a  mere  ABC  of  religious  knowledge."  More  prob 
ably  Paul  is  attacking  in  both  passages  a  belief  in 
elemental  spirits  of  the  Cosmos.  Heathen  mythology 
regarded  the  stars  as  animated  by  astral  spirits,  and 
late  Jewish  belief  knew  of  "  Holy  Ones  above  "  and 
angelic  "  Powers  "  ruling  "  on  the  earth  "  and  "  over 
tho  water."- — 9.  all  the  fulness:  the  completeness  of 
the  Divine  Being — resides  for  Paul  in  Christ  bodily, 
i.e.  in  concrete  actuality,  and  the  cultus  of  angelio 
powers  is  thereby  excluded  :  He  is  in  fact  the  "  Head  " 
of  all  such.  [The  Divine  fulness  is  not  split  up  and 
distributed  among  a  number  of  angels,  but  exists 
indivisibly  in  Christ  as  an  organic  whole. — A.  S.  P.] — 
llf.  in  whom  ...  in  baptism:  cf.  Eph.  2u.  The 
Christian  form  of  circumcision  is  for  Paul  an  ethical 
and  spiritual  renewal — a  "  putting  off  of  the  body  of 
the  flesh,"  i.e.  the  abandonment  of  the  fleshly  life — 
which  is  mediated,  not  by  a  literal  surgical  mutilation, 
but  by  baptism,  its  Christian  analogue  (cf.  Rom.  63!). 
— 13.  Cf.  Eph.  2 1. 5. — 14.  the  bond:  the  word  means 
a  written  document ;  commonly  it  is  here  taken  to 
mean  the  Jewish  Law  (cf.  Eph.  215).  But  it  seems 
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rather  to  denote  the  written  record  of  our  transgres 
sions,  an  indictment  based  upon  the  "  ordinances  "  of 
the  broken  Law  of  God,  which  "  told  heavily  against 
us  "  until  cancelled  in  virtue  of  the  Cross.  The  com 
mercial  metaphor  (cancelling  of  a  debt)  as  applied  to 
the  Atonement  thus  seems  to  go  back  to  Paul  (cf. 
Mt.  18230".).  —  out  of  the  way:  render  "out  of  the- 
midst."—  15.  put  off  from  himself:  translate,  "lie 
stripped  "  or  "  despoiled."  The  subject  of  the  verbs 
throughout  the  passage  is  God,  not  Christ  ;  and  the 
"  principalities  and  powers  "  are  identical  with  the 
"  rudiments  of  the  world  "  in  8.  They  have  no  rightful 
title  to  human  worship,  and  the  "  decisive  battle  "  of 
Calvary  meant  t!;e  end  of  their  dominion  (cf.  1  Cor.  10 
aof.).  The  writings  of  the  Apologists  (e.g.  Justin 
Martyr)  make  it  plain  that  the  evident  power  of  Chris 
tianity  to  deliver  men  from  servitude  to  "  demons  " 
was  one  main  .source  of  tiie  strength  of  its  appeal  in 
early  times.  Cf.  Edghill,  The  Ktvdxtion  of  the  Son 
of  Gal,  pp.  70ff.  —  in  it:  translate  "in  him.''-  —  17.  A 
shadow  is  cast  by  a  body  and  therefore  implies  that 
there  is  a  body;  "but  the  body  bdougs  to  Christ."  — 
tll9  things  to  come:  i.e.  the  new  .Messianic  r6gime, 
which  was  future  from  the  point  of  view  <>f  Judaism, 
but  is  now  present  ;  the  ;-i  of  "  f<  >iv.  hadow- 

ings,"  e.g.  the  religious  usages  of  Jewish  and  pagan 
asceticism,  is,  therefore,  at  an  end.  —  18.  rob  you  of 
your  prize:  the  verb  means  to  dt.cide  against  a  compo-s 
titor  in  the  games,  and  should  hero  be  translated 
"give  judgment  against  you."  —  voluntary  humility: 
the  Greek  is  really  untranslatable,  ami  it  is  best  to 
assume  that  there  is  a  laca^n  in  the  text,  and  that 
some  word  or  words  with  the  general  meaning  "  to 
gain  a  reputation  for  spirituality  ''  have  dropped  out 
after  the  word  "wishing."  —  dwelling  in  ...  seen  : 
see  the  paraphrase.  There  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
secret  spectacle  of  some  sacred  drama  revealed  io 
initiates  in  a  quasi-pagan  "  Mystery.'1  The  v.-.-rd 
translated  "taking  his  .stand  upon  "  (trtf/.)  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  technical  word  for  "  entering  upon  " 
the  higher  initiation  in  the  Mysteries  at  Klaros  in 
Phrygia.  (See  AV.  M.  Ramsay,  'iht  Tencltiny  of  S. 
Paul,  pp.  2881!.)  But  the  text  may  be  corrupt  ;  various 
emendations  have  been  proposed.—  19.  Cf.  Eph.  22  1.  — 
23.  but  are  not  .  .  .  flesh  :  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether 
this  meaning  can  really  be  got  out  of  the  Greek,  and 
it  appears  more  reasonable  to  assume  a  corruption  of 
the  text.  The  general  souse  is  perhaps  a  warning  that 
ill-judged  asceticism  may  load  to  over-indulgence  by 
way  of  reaction.  For  Paul  himself  as  an  ascetic,  see 
1  Cor.  927. 

III.  1-17.  What  it  Means  to  be  Risen  with  Christ.— 
Those  who  are  risen  with  Christ  must  aspire  to  the 
thinga  above,  in  the  region  of  Christ's  heavenly  session 
at  God's  right  hand.  Their  minds  must  be'  set,  not 
on  terrestrial  things,  but  on  things  high  and  heavenly. 
So  far  as  their  old  life  was  concerned  they  died  (i.e.  in 
baptism)  ;  their  life  now  is  a  hidden  life  in  God.  That 
is  what  it  means  to  be  united  with  Christ  (3).  It  is 
Christ  who  is  our  life.  Hidden  though  lie  be,  He  shall 
be  manifested  at  His  coming  :  and  His  manifestation 
will  involve  our  manifestation  also  with  Him  in  glory 
(4).  Put  to  death  then  the  members  on  the  earth  — 
fornication,  uncleanness,  passion,  evil  lust,  covetous- 
ness.  These  things  incur  God's  wrath.  The  Colossians 
had  formerly  practised  them  ;  but  they  must  now,  like 
other  Christians,  put  them  all  away  ;  and  with  them 
anger,  wrath,  malignity,  slander,  abusive  speech,  and 


The  old  man  with  his  deeds  must  be  put  off  and  the 
now  man  put  on  —  the  man  who  is  being  renewed  unto 


knowledge  after  the  image  of  his  Creator.  In  the 
sphere  of  the  new  manhood  petty  strife  is  unthinkable. 
The  most  radical  differences  are  cancelled  ;  distinc 
tions  of  race,  rank,  status,  civilisation,  or  religious 
privilege  cease  to  have  any  relevance  ;  there  is  only 
Christ  everywhere  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  (n). 
As  men  chosen  of  God,  members  of  His  holy  people 
and  objects  of  His  love,  the  Colossians  must  put  on  a 
heart  of  compassion,  a  kindly  disposition,  a  temper  of 
humility,  gentleness,  and  long-suffering  :  there  must 
be  mutual  forbearance  and,  in  cases  of  grievance, 
mutual  forgiveness — they  must  forgive  even  as  they 
have  been  freely  forgiven.  Above  all,  they  must  put 
on  love,  the  bond  which  binds  men  together  in  Christian 
perfection,  and  let  Christ's  peace  rule  in  their  hearts, 
for  to  that  end  were  they  called,  so  as  to  be  in  one 
body.  They  must  become  thankful. 

Christ's  word  should  dwell  in  them  richly,  so  that  in 
outbursts  of  psalm  and  hymn  and  spiritual  song  they 
may  teach  and  admonish  one  another,  singing  thankful 
songs  of  praise  in  their  hearts  to  God.  "  Everything 
that  they  undertake,  whether  in  word  or  deed,  ia  to 
bo  in  Christ's  name  ;  it  is  to  be  the  expression  of  their 
thankfulness  to  God  the  Father  through  Him. 

3.  Cf.  Phil.  121,  Gal.  220.— 5.  your  members  .  .  . 
Garth :  the  members  which  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy  "  ; 
the  phrase  is  in  loose  apposition  with  the  list  of  sins 
which  follows. — which  is  idolatry:  Eph.  65*,  and  cf. 
with  the  whole  passage  Eph.  53-5. — 9.  the  old  man: 
the  old  non-Christian  self;  cf.  Eph.  422,  Rom.  66. — - 
10.  after  .  .  .  him:  cf.  Gen.  i 26-28.— 11.  Cf.  Gal.  828, 
Eph.  413.— 16.  the  v/ord  of  Christ:  either  "the 
gospel  " — which  Christ  is  regarded  as  proclaiming — 
or  the  voice  of  Christ  speaking  to  them  in  their  hearts. — 
i&>.  Cf.  Eph.  5ig. 

III.  18-IV.  1.  Certain  Duties  Interpreted  in  Relation 
to  Christ.    Cf.  Eph.  522-69*. — Col.  omits  the  simile  of 
Christ  and  the  Church.     A  reason  is  given  why  fathers 
should   not   harass   their   children    (21).     Slaves   who 
labour  worthily  shall  have  an  inheritance  in  heaven  (24). 

IV.  2-6.  A  Request  for  Prayer:  the  Need  of  Wisdom. 
— The  Colossians   must  persevere  in   prayer  and   be' 
vigilant  therein  with  thanksgiving  ;    at  the  same  time 
praying  for  Paul  and  His  companions  that  God  may 
open    for   them    a    "  door "    of   opportunity   for   the 
preaching  of  the  word  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
"  mystery  "  of  Christ- — the  mystery  for  the  sake  of 
which  Paul  is  in  prison — that  he  may  make  manifest 
its  hitherto  hidden  truth  by  preaching  of  the  right  kind. 
In  relation  to  non-Christians,  they  are  to  walk  wisely, 
buying  up  opportunities  as  they  arise  ;    their  speech 
should   be  always  court  oous,  and  seasoned  with  the 
salt  of  a  shrewdness  which  will  know  how  to  accommo 
date  itself  to  individuals  severally. 

3.  a  door:  cf.  1  Cor.  169,  2  Cor.  2 12.— 4.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
"mystery.1' — 5.  redeeming  tho  time:  Eph.  5i6*. 

IV.  7-18.  Commendations  and  Salutations. — 7. 
Tychicus :  cf.  Ac.  204,  Eph.  621,  Tit.  812,  2  Tim.  4i2. — 
9.  Onesimus:  there  is  a  touch  of  gentle  humour  in 
this  reference  to  the  returning  runaway,  both  in  what 
it  says,  and  in  what  it  omits. — 10.  ArJstarehus :  cf. 
Ac.  1929,  204,  272,  Phm.  24.— Mark:  the  John  Mark 
of  Ac.  (135,13,  1536-40),  and  the  author  of  the  second 
gospel.  A  reconciliation  must  have  taken  place  be 
tween  him  and  Paul  (cf.  2  Tim.  4n). — 11.  Jesus: 
otherwise  unknown. — who  are  of  the  circumcision : 
Aristarchus,  Mark,  and  Jesus  Justus  are  the  only 
Jewish  Christians  who  have  worked  with  Paul  in  Rome. 
— 12,  Epaphras:  cf.  17. — 14.  Luke:  the  author  of 
the  third  gospel  and  Ao. — Demas :  for  his  subsequent 
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defection  see  2  Tim.  4io.— 15.  Nymphas:  owner 
apparently  of  a  house  where  the  Christians  met  at 
Laodicea.  The  name  may  bo  either  masculine  or 
feminine  ;  some  MSrf  read,  "  the  church  that  is  in 
her  house."— 17.  Archippus:  cf.  Phm.  2;  nothing 
else  is  known  of  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  charged 
v/ith  some  special  ministerial  work  at  Colossie. — 18. 
Taul  adds  his  signature  (cf.  2  Th.  3i;,  1  Cor.  loai),  the 
vest  of  tho  letter  being  written  by  a  scribe. 

PHILEMON 

1-7.  Introductory. — Paul  writes  from  prison,  sending 
greetings  from  himself  and  Timothy  to  Philemon — a 
dear  friend  with  whom  he  had  worked  probably  during 
his  stay  in  Ephesus — Apphia  (presumably  Philemon's 
wife),  and  Archippus  (Col.  4i?,  possibly  his  son)  hi) 
spiiitual  comrade-in-arms,  together  with  tho  brethren 
of  their  household.  Ho  is  constantly  hearing  of  tho 
love  and  loyalty  displayed  by  Philemon  both  towards 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  towards  all  the  saints  (5)  :  tho 
heart?;  of  God's  people  have  been  greatly  cheered  by 
his  kindness,  and  tho  thought  of  one  who  in  so  truo 
a  sense  is  a  "  brother "  has  been  a  great  joy  and 
comfort  to  Paul  (7),  so  that  it  is  with  great  thankful 
ness  to  God  that  he  makes  mention  of  Philemon  in 
his  prayers  (4),  praying  that  tho  readiness  to  share 
with  others  which  his  faith  has  prompted  may  prove 
(increasingly)  effectual,  as  ho  coroes  to  fuller  knowledge 
of  all  the  good  that  there  is  among  the  Colos.sians,  unto 
(a  deeper  experience  of)  Christ. 

2.  our  sister:  i.e.  in  the  faith  (cf.  mg.). 
8-21.  The  Request  on  Behalf  of  Onesimus.-— Paul 
might  confidently  presume  to  issue  commands  to 
Philemon — Paul  an  ambassador,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  actually  a  prisoner,  of  Christ  Jesus — but  for 
love's  sake  he  prefers  to  make  entreaty.  Ho  entreats 
Philemon,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  one  who  has  become 
his  son,  the  child  of  his  imprisonment,  Onesimns— an 
unprofitable  servant,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  Philemon  in 
the  past,  but  now  the  reverse  of  unprofitable  to  him, 
yes,  and  to  Paul  too.  Paul  sends  him  back — this 
dear  fellow  whom  he  lias  come  to  love  as  his  own  heart — 
though  sorely  tempted  to  keep  him  to  render  service 
on  Philemon's  behalf  to  one  who  is  a  prisoner  for  tho 
gospel's  sake.  He  has  been  reluctant,  however,  to 
take  any  steps  without  Philemon's  consent ;  he  did 


not  wisli  a  benefit  of  this  kind  to  wear  the  appearance 
of  compulsion  ;  it  must  bo  a  matter  of  free-will.  More 
over,  it  m;iy  have  IK'OII  God's  plan  to  allow  Onesimus 
to  be  separated  temporarily  from  Philemon,  that  tho 
latter  might  receive  him  back  in  an  eternal  relation 
ship,  no  longer  as  a  more  slave  but  as  more  than  a 
slave,  as  a  beloved  brother  (he  is  that  most  of  all  to 
Paul  :  and  yet  how  ranch  more  must  he  be  HO  to 
Philomon  !)  both  in  the  outward  relations  of  life  and 
also  in  the  Lord.  Cf.  p.  (i-i-'J. 

Philemon,  then,  ii'  ho  regards  himself  and  Paul  as 
having  anything  in  common,  must  please  receive 
One,umus  as  ho  would  Paul  himself.  If  tho  former 
has  wronged  Philemon  or  owes  him  money,  let  that 
be  put  down  to  Paul's  account ;  this  is  an  autograph 
letter,  and  Paul  personally  and  solemnly  guaranteeo 
repayment — though  Philemon  owes  Paul  as  much  and 
more,  his  very  existence,  indeed,  as  a  Christian  ;  of 
that  P.iul  prefers  not  to  remind  him.  Well,  then,  as 
a  brother  in  Christ  let  him  grant  Paul's  request ;  it 
is  asked  as  a  personal  favour  in  the  Lord.  He  writes 
in  tho  confidence  that  Philemon  will  obey,  well  knowing 
that  ho  will  do  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  asks. 

9.  The  word  preshutes  (''  aged  ")  is  here  probably 
only  an  alternative  spelling  of  presbeules  ("  ambas 
sador ");  cf.  Eph.  620. — 11.  unprofitable  ...  pro 
fitable:  there  is  a  play  upon  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Onesimus  (="  serviceable  "). — 18.  Onesimus,  before 
running  away,  had  evidently  robbed  Philemon  ;  Paul 
undertakes  repayment,  though  he  may  not  expect 
Philemon  to  exact  it. — 21.  even  beyond  what  I  say: 
Paul  hints  at  Onesimus'  manumission,  though  he  does 
not  venture  to  suggest  it  in  so  many  words. 

22-25.  Closing  Words. — Meanwhile  let  Philemon  get 
a  room  ready  for  Paul  also  ;  for  he  has  good  hope  that 
their  prayers  will  be  answered  by  his  release.  Epaphras, 
who  is  sharing  his  imprisonment,  sends  greeting  ;  and 
so  do  others  who  are  working  with  him  in  Rome.  The 
graco  of  Christ  be  with  those  at  Colossas. 

22.  It  was  a  journey  of  some  weeks  from  Rome  to 
Colossse,  and  Paul's  words  are  not  meant  to  be  taken 
too  literally,  but  he  is  evidently  optimistic  as  to  the 
result  of  his  approaching  trial,  and  means  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Colossie  when  he  can. — 23.  Epaphras :  cf. 
Col.  17,  4i2.  The  Colossian  leader  was  apparently 
remaining  in  Rome  for  the  present  as  a  voluntary 
companion  of  Paul's  imprisonment. 


PHILIPPIANS 


BY   DR.  W.  F.  ADENEY 


The  Philippians. — The  city  of  Philippi  was  situated 
on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  a  plain  at  the  extreme  E.  of 
Macedonia,  where  it  joins  Thrace,  and  about  8  miles 
N.  of  the  sea  coast.  Originally  the  district  was  known 
as  Krenides,  i.e.  the  fountains,  on  account  of  the 
springs  of  water  abounding  there ;  but  in  the  days  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  having  received  this  powerful 
monarch's  aid  against  Thracinn  raiders  from  over  the 
border,  it  took  his  name,  in  a  plural  form,  which  im 
plies  that  there  were  then  several  villages  which  after 
wards  coalesced  in  the  flourishing  city.  The  place 
rose  into  importance  on  account  of  its  gold  mines. 
We  have  in  Ac.  1611-40  a  graphic  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  gospel  to  this  city  bv 
Paul  in  response  to  his  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia 
at  Troas.  The  Philippian  Christians  became  his  best 
friends,  and  their  church  his  favourite  church.  None 
of  the  troubles  that  appeared  in  Calatia  and  Corinth 
disturbed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  happy 
community. 

The  Genuineness  of  the  Loiter.— This  is  now  almost 
universally  allowed.  Scarcely  any  doubt  it  but  those 
few  extreme  critics  who  do  not  admit  any  of  the 
Pauline  literature  to  be  genuine  (p.  815).  Not  only  the 
more  conservative  scholars,  but  advanced  critics  such  as 
Hilgcnfeid  and  Plleidcrer,  accept  it  as  an  original  letter 
written  by  Paul.  It  was  known  and  cited  authori 
tatively  early  in  the  second  century  ;  it  is  stamped 
with  its  author's  personality  ;  and  no  sufficient  motive 
can  be  assigned  for  the  fabrication  of  it,  as  it  does 
not  exhibit  any  strong  polemical  tendency.  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  we  have  here  a  true  writing  (perhaps 
originally  two  short  letters;  rf.  81-3*)  of  Paul.  The 
epistle  stands  next  to  Gal.,  Rom.,  and  1  and  2  C'or. 
in  certitude  of  authenticity. 

Occasion  of  Writing. — It  is  evident  that  it  was 
written  from  prison.  This  might  be  either  at  Cassarea 
or  at  Rome.  In  113  Paul  mentions  the  "  pnctorium  " 
and  in  Ac.  £835  we  are  told  that  he  was  confined  in 
Herod's  li  pra-torium  "  at  Cresarea.  This,  therefore, 
would  well  suit  that  city.  But  he  may  be  referring  to 
the  praetorian  guard  who  had  charge  of  him  at  Rome. 
His  reference  to  "  Cteaar's  household  "  (±22)  is  much 
more  appropriate  to  Rome  than  to  the  Palestinian 
city ;  so  is  his  description  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  gospel  (liaff.).  He  would  find  more  opportunity 
for  missionary  work  when  living  in  hw  own  hired 
house  at  Rome,  than  would  be  the  case  during  his 
close  incarceration  at  Cresarea.  The  locality  helps  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  epistle.  It  belongs  to  the  third 
group  (Col.  and  Phm.,  Eph.,  Phil.).  There  is  some 
question  as  to  its  place  in  the  group.  The  resembhnce 
of  some  of  its  ideas  and  phrases  to  Rom.  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  it  came  comparatively  near  to  that 
epistle.  But  even  if  it  were  the  first  in  its  group  it 
would  be  four  years  later  than  Rom.  The  absence  of 
the  philosophical  ideas  which  appear  in  Col.  is  another 
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reason  assigned  for  an  earlier  date.  But  this  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  simple  artisans  and  tradesmen 
at  Philippi  were  not  troubled  with  the  speculations 
that  were  current  in  the  Lycus  valley  where  Colossae 
M'as  situated.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  signs  in 
Phil,  that  it  was  written  when  the  apostle's  term  of 
imprisonment  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  contem 
plates  the  possibility  of  a  fatal  issue  to  his  trial  (lao), 
although  he  anticipates  acquittal  (25).  The  whole 
epistle  is  pervaded  with  the  glow  of  the  martyr  spirit 
as  its  writer  approaches  the  crisis  of  his  trial.  '  Taking 
this  to  be  the  probable  situation,  Phil,  is  the  last 
letter  written  by  Paul  to  a  church,  if  not  the  last  of 
all  his  letters.  This  will  give  us  A.D.  63  according  to 
the  older  chronology,  but  some  three  or  four  years 
earlier  in  the  scheme  of  dates  now  more  generally 
accepted.  The  immediate  occasion  for  the  letter  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Epaphroditus  had  come  from 
Philippi  with  some  money  which  had  been  collected 
there  for  the  assistance  of  the  apostle. 

Literature. — Commentaries:  (a)  Gwyiin  (Sp.),  Jones 
(Wcst.C.),  Moulo  (OBV  Beet,  Drummond  (IH),  Martin 
(Cont.B),  Ktrahan  (WNT) ;  (&•)  Lightfoot,  Moulo  (COT), 
Vincent  (ICC),  Kennedy  (EGT) ;  (c)  B.  Weiss,  Lipsius 
(110),  Klopper.  Haupt  (Mcy.),  P.  Ewald  (ZK),  Lueken 
(SNT)5  Dibeiius  (HNT);  (d)  Rainy  (Ex.Bi. 

I.  if.  Salutation. — Associating  his  assistant  Timothy 
with  him  as  fellow-slave  in  the  service  of  Christ  Jesus, 
Paul  addresses  his  letter  to  all  the  members  of  the 
church  at  Philippi  under  the  name  of  "  saints,"  which 
means  people  consecrated  to  God,  not  necessarily 
persons  of  exceptional  holiness,  and  is  therefore  applied 
in  NT  to  all  Christians.  The  apostle  associates  with 
the  church  members,  for  special  mention,  their  bishops 
and  deacons,  two  orders  of  the  ministry  and  a  plurality 
in  each  order,  if  we  are  to  take  the  words  officially, 
and  in  that  ',ase  as  the  earliest  NT  reference  to  the 
titles.  But  perhaps  we  should  translate  these  words 
more  generally — as  "  those  who  have  oversight  "  and 
"  those  who  serve"  (cf.  p.  646). 

I.  3-11.  Thanksgiving  and  Intercession.  —  Paul 
usually  begins  his  letters  with  congratulations  and 
thanksgivings,  even  when  ho  has  to  follow  with  com 
plaints  and  rebukes.  In  writing  to  Philippi  he  has  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  church,  so  that  his  opening 
sentences  are  especially  glad.  At  once  he  sounds  a 
dominant  note,  the  note  of  joy,  which  recurs  again 
and  again  throughout  the  epistle.  He  is  especially 
thankful  for  the  fellowship  of  his  readers,  their  affec 
tionate  association  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  and 
he  is  always  praying  that  this  may  continue,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  first — a  period  of  ten  years.  This  is 
a  matter  of  confident  prayer  because  he  is  sure  that 
He  who  began  the  good  work  in  them,  that  is,  God, 
will  go  on  perfecting  it  until  "  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  " 
— the  day  of  the  return  or  manifestation  of  Christ,  the 
Parousia.  This  was  eagerly  expected  by  the  early 
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Christians.  The  expectation  ia  most  keen  in  the  first 
written  of  Paul's  epistles.  As  it  was  not  quickly 
realised  it  passed  more  into  the  background  in  course 
of  time.  But  it  was  never  abandoned.  We  meet  with  it 
five  times  in  this  last  letter  written  to  one  of  the  apostle's 
churches.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  he  no  longer 
expects  to  be  alive  at  the  time,  as  was  tho  case  when 
he  wrote  1  Th.  3 15  and  perhaps  1  Cor.  15s  i  (rf.  p.  847). 
He  proceeds  to  justify  his  confident  prayer  on  the 
ground  of  his  affectionate  connexion  with  the  Philip- 
pians.  Referring  to  his  bonds  as  a  prisoner,  he  thinks 
of  their  sympathy  with  him  both  in  his  defence  of  the 
gospel  before  his  accusers  and  in  his  confirmation  of 
it  in  the  persons  of  the  Roman  converts,  all  due  on 
both  sides  to  the  merciful  helpfulness  of  God.  He 
prays,  too,  that  the  love  which  the  Philippians  show 
so  warmly  may  be  combined  with  knowledge,  and 
especially  that  they  may  have  a  gift  of  discernment  so 
that  they  may  "  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent," 
or  rather,  "  prove  the  things  that  differ  "  (mg.).  This 
seems  preferable,  because  knowledge  and  a  faculty 
of  discernment  are  sought.  It  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  conduct,  the  higher  Christian  casuistry, 
ethical  discrimination,  not  doctrinal,  because  it  is  to 
lead  to  sincerity  and  freedom  from  offence  in  "  tho 
day  of  Christ  " — here  mentioned  a  second  time. 

L  12-18.  Tho  Apostle's  Present  Condition. — Turning 
from  these  thoughts  about  his  correspondents  Paul 
informs  them  of  his  own  condition.  His  very  imprison 
ment  has  helped  his  missionary  work  instead  of  hinder 
ing  it,  as  might  have  been  expected,  because  it  has 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  spreading  the  gospel 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  guard  who  have 
charge  of  him.  These  constituted  the  imperial  guard, 
a  body  of  10,000  men.  "  The  rest  "  would  be  others 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  who  also  were 
being  evangelised.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
Judaizcrs,  who  objected  to  his  free  gospel,  were  pro 
voked  by  jealousy  to  a  greater  missionary  activity. 
Even  that  delighted  him,  so  keen  was  he  for  the  one 
end  of  making  Christ  known. 

I.  19-28.  His  Prospects. — The  successful  preaching 
of  the  gospel  will  turn  to  his  own  salvation.  Other 
wise  he  would  be  put  to  shame.  His  desire  is  that  in  his 
person,  whether  by  life  or  by  death,  Christ  may  be 
glorified.  For  him  life  means  Christ  and  death  will 
be  gain.  22  may  be  variously  rendered.  RV,  re 
peating  "  if  "  before  the  second  clause,  leaves  some 
confusion,  for  Paul  would  not  be  in  doubt  after  his 
fate  was  settled.  Therefore  mg.  seems  preferable — 
"  If  to  live  in  the  flesh  be  my  lot,  this  is  the  fruit  of 
my  work."  His  perplexity  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
while  he  would  choose  death  for  himself  as  the  issue 
of  his  approaching  trial,  his  escape  would  be  preferable 
for  the  Philippians,  and  this  he  confidently  expects. 

I.  27-30.  Encouragements. — The    Philippians     also 
are    enduring    persecution.     Whether   he   is    able   to 
come  to  them  again  or  can  only  hear  of  them,  Paul 
trusts  that  they  will  live  worthily  and  be  united  in 
their    faithful    efforts,    in    nothing    terrified    by    their 
opponents. 

II.  1-4.  Unity  and  Humility. — An  exhortation  based 
on   the   help   that   Christ    gives,    the   word   rendered 
"  consolation  "  moaning  help  of  various  kinds,  espe 
cially  in  the  form  of  encouragement.     This  comes  from 
Christ  and  so  does  compassion.     The  source  of  them 
is  His  love.     That  should  lead  to  unity  of  mind,  the 
a.bsencs  of  factiousness — always  a  danger  in  a  Creek 
community     (1     Cor.    110-17*)  —  and    the    unselfish 
humility  thr-t  gives  a  preference  to  tiio  honour  and 
interest  of  other  people. 


II.  5-11.  The  Kenosis    and   the  Exaltation. — The 

word  Kcnosis  has  become  a  technical  term  in  Christian 
theology  for  tho  self-emptying  of  Christ.  Its  origin 
in  that  relation  is  derived  from  the  present  important 
passage,  where  we  read  that  He  "emptied  (Gr.  elcenosen) 
lu'rnself  "  (7).  The  previous  verses  leading  up  to  this 
passage  indicate  its  spirit ;  the  example  of  Christ  is  to 
be  cited  in  order  to  enforce  the  duty  of  humility  and 
the  opposite  to  self-assertion.  Paul  would  have  his 
friends  cultivate  the  same  mental  disposition  that  was 
in  Christ.  In  illustrating  this  ho  first  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  original  condition  previous  to  His  life  on  earth 
as  being  "  in  the  form  of  God."  The  word  rendered 
"  form  "  indicates  essential  characteristics,  therefore 
real  Divinity.  Nevertheless  He  had  no  ambition,  for 
He  did  not  grasp  at  equality  with  God,  for  the  original 
word  (RV  "  prize  ")  means  literally  "  booty,"  such  as 
a  robber  might  seize.  On  the  contrary,  He  emptied 
Himself  of  what  He  already  possessed,  came  down  to 
the  essential  characteristics  of  servitude — the  same 
word  for  "  form  "  being  used  again.  This  seems  to 
mean  that  certain  Divine  qualities  were  abandoned 
and  certain  human  limitations  accepted  when  Christ 
was  seen  in  the  likeness  of  a  man.  This  last  expression 
does  not  mean  that  He  was  not  a  real  man,  that  Ho 
only  assumed  a  human  appearance  (a  view  known  in 
theology  as  docetic  (p.  9H>),  for  merely  apparent,  not 
real  humanity).  Although  the  words  would  bear  that 
signification,  the  context,  as  well  as  Paul's  plain 
teaching  about  Christ  coming  in  the  flesh  (e.g.  Rom.  Is  ; 
cf.  "  born  of  a  woman,"  Gal.  44),  forbid  it ;  for  Paul 
has  just  said  that  He  took  on  Him  the  essential  form, 
i.e.  the  real  characteristics  of  a  servant.  Moreover, 
the  apostle  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christ's  death  as  an 
actual  fact.  This  he  takes  as  a  further  stage  of  self- 
limitation,  especially  since  it  was  the  shameful  death 
of  crucifixion.  Christ  submitted  to  it  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  Therein  lay  its  value  in  God's  sight. 
Then,  in  return  for  this  self-emptying,  culminating  in 
the  obedience  that  went  as  far  as  submission  to  cruci 
fixion,  God  honoured  Christ  by  giving  Him  the  highest 
of  names,  viz.  the  name  "  Lord,"  in  order  that  He  might 
receive  the  homage  of  the  whole  universe. 

The  above  line  of  interpretation  differs  from  some 
other  interpretations  :  viz.  (a)  Luther's  view  that  the 
whole  passage  refers  to  the  life  of  Christ  after  the  In 
carnation.  Against  this,  note  that  the  passage  moves 
in  the  historical  order  of  events,  (b)  The  idea  that 
the  equality  with  God  was  a  previous  possession  im 
plied  by  the  "  form  "  of  God.  This  gives  a  non-natural 
idea  to  the  word  rendered  "  prize,"  which  means  some 
thing  to  be  seized,  and  not  at  present  in  hand,  (c)  The 
denial  that  the  "  form  "  of  God  was  given  up.  This 
makes  tho  Incarnation,  as  assuming  the  "  form  "  of 
man,  an  addition  to  the  previous  state,  not  a  self- 
emptying,  and  therefore  runs  counter  to  the  drift  of 
the  passage. 

II.  12-18.  Work  and  Sacrifice. — In  view  of  this 
wonderful  example  Paul  exhorts  his  readers  to  be 
even  more  diligent  in  his  absence  than  they  had  been 
when  he  was  present  with  them.  If  this  is  all  dona 
without  any  complaining  or  quarrelling — such  as 
Greek  factiousness  might  produce — they  would  shine 
as  lights  in  the  dark  pagan  world.  Then,  even  if  Paul 
were  martyred,  his  death  would  be  an  offering  to  God 
added  to  the  sacrifice  and  service  their  faith  Was 
producing. 

II.  19-30.  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus. — Paul  proposes 
to  send  Timothy  in  advance  of  his  own  expected  visit, 
that  he  may  obtain  encouraging  news  about  them. 
There  is  no  one  else  to  send,  the  others  being  too  selfish 
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to  undertake  the  en  and.  Paul  has  already  sent  back 
the  Plu'lippiun  messenger  Epaphroditus,  who  was  dis 
tressed  at  hearing  how  concerned  his  friends  at  Philippi 
were  at  his  illness.  It  had  been  a  serious  illness, 
nearly  ending  in  death.  But  God  had  mercifully 
restored  him,  that  this  additional  sorrow  might  not 
come  on  Paul  and  his  friends. 

III.  1-3.  A  Warning.— Paul  says  "  Finally "  al 
though  lie  is  only  half-way  through  his  epistle  ;  he 
uses  the  word  again  at  4s,  though  even  then  he  adds 
fresh  paragraphs.  Some  have  tried  to  find  a  meaning 
not  so  suggestive  of  a  conclusion,  but  the  exhortation 
*'  rejoice  "  that  follows  is  a  form  of  the  Greek  valedic 
tion.  So  plainly  the  apostle  v.a,;  about  to  end  when 
new  ideas  crowded  into  his  mind  and  lie  proceeded  to 
deal  with  them.  It  is  not  clear  what  he  means  by 
"  the  same  things."  He  may  be  referring  to  some. 
previous  letter,  since  lost — Polycarp  speaks  of  Jitpi^ilcs 
to  the  Philippiana — or  perhaps  only  to  his  encourage 
ments  of  rejoicing.  His  after-thought  takes  another 
turn.  Suddenly  he  thinks  of  an  attack  on  the  faith 
of  his  beloved  friends  made  by  the  .Jews,  whom  he 
drsig.intes  with  the  horrible  title,  "  dogs  " — the  very 
name  they  gave  to  Gentiles.  Paul  will  not  reckon 
them  as  within  the.  pale  of  the  true  Israel.  The 
Christians  constitute  his  Israel  because  their  claim  is 
not  external — mere  bodily  circumcision — but  spiritual 
worship  and  glorying  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Jews  claim 
<M  be  God's  people;  but  they  an;  not,  because  they 
have  neither  His  Spirit  nor  Christ.  The  "dogs"  arc 
not  in  the  Philippic  church  ;  nor  can  they  be  the 
Judai/.ing  ( 'hrisiiaiss  who  gave  trouble  in  Galatia  ;  they 
are  simply  Jews  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 

III.  4-9.  Privilege 'and  Renunciation. — The  contrast 
between  Jew  and  Christian  leads  Paul  to  refer  to 
himself  in  a  striking  autobiographical  passage,  which, 
though  brief,  may  be  compare;!  for  spirit  and  tone  to 
Augustine's  Confessions,  ile  begins  with  his  origin 
and  early  experience.  A  Jew  punctually  circumcised, 
of  the  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  rigorous  Pharisee  and 
persecutor  of  the  Church,  he  had  better  claims  for 
boasting  on  thes«  lines  than  the  wretched  denizens  of 
the  ghetto  at  Philippi.  Yet  he  treated  all  these  claims 
with  contempt  in  exchange  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
content  to  be  excommunicated  from  Judaism  in  order 
to  gain  Christ  and  the  God-given  righteousness  ob 
tained  through  faith,  all  instead  of  his  own  righteous 
ness  got  through  the  Law. 

III.  10-16.  Aim  and  Aspiration. — In  exchange  fcr 
the  proud  Jewish  privileges  that  ho  has  renounced, 
Paul  has  a  new  pursuit.  His  aim  is  to  know  Christ 
and  the  power  that  comes  from  His  resurrection,  the 
energy  of  the  glorified,  risen  Christ — not  the  power 
which  raised  Him  from  the  dead — together  with  a 
ty: apathetic  union  with  Christ  in  suffering  by  his  own 
endurance  of  suffering  like  Christ's,  so  that  lie  may 
hope  also  for  a  resurrection — a  privilege  only  for 
Christ's  people.  Writing  towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  he  seems  himself  still  imperfect  and  he  presses 
forward  to  a  better  future.  Comparing  himself  to  a 
runner  in  the  games,  he  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  goal,  where 
he  sees  the  prize,  to  win  which  he  had  been  called  to 
aspire.  Though  actually  imperfect,  in  another  sense 
Paul  claims  for  himself  and  for  his  readers  that  they 
are  perfect.  Here  he  uses  the  word  as  it  is  employed 
in  the  Greek  mysteries  to  designate  the  initiated — as 
v.c  might  say,  fully  fledged  members.  All  such  should 
live  in  accordance  with  the  same  high  aspirations. 

III.  17-21.  A  Contrast. — The  Philippians  are  to 
follow  Paul's  example  in  this  matter.  It  is  needed 
because  many  live  very  differently.  They  are  a  great 


grief  to  him ;  indulging  in  gross  living  and  oven  glorying 
in  that  for  which  they  should  be  ashamed,  their  minds 
are  set  on  earthly  things.  Paul  and  the  Philippiana 
claim  a  citizenship  in  heaven,  corresponding  to  the 
claim  of  citizenship  in  Rome,  which  the  people  in 
Philippi  may  put  forward,  seeing  that  it  is  a  Roman 
colony.  He  and  they  are  looking  for  Christ  to  come 
from  heaven  (a  fourth  and  most  distinct  allusion  to 
the  Parousia),  when  He  will  transform  their  very  bodies 
(lit.  "  the  body  that  belongs  to  our  low  estate  ")  into 
the  likeness  of  His  glorified  body. 

IV.  1.  Steadfastness.- — Paul  introduces  his  exhorta 
tion  to  steadfastness  with  the  word  "  M'herefore,"  so  as 
to  base  it  on  what  he  has  just  said  about  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  its  expected  effects,  and  he  enriches  it 
with  an  affectionate  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
Philippians  to  himself.  In  a  peculiar  way  it  is  they, 
of  all  his  converts,  who  give  him  joy,  and  whom  ho 
regards  as  like  a  festive  garland  or  a  victor's  wreath, 
since  they  especially  illustrate  in  their  lives  and  char 
acters  the  success  of  his  ministry. 

IV.  2f.  Unity  and  Helpfulness. — In  particular  the 
apostle  has  exhortations  for  three  people.  Two  women, 
Euodia  and  SjTityche,  seem  to  be  not  quite  friendly 
towards  each  other  ;  he  exhorts  them  to  come  to 
gether,  by  realising  that  they  are  both  in  Christ. 
Possibly  the  Greek  word  rendered  "  yoke-fellow  "  (3) 
is  a  proper  name,  Syzygus,  although  no  such  name  has 
been  found  in  Greek  literature  or  inscriptions.  If  so, 
in  addressing  him  as  "  true  Syzygus  "  Paul's  meaning 
is  that  the  person  is  rightly  named,  for  ho  is  a  genuine 
yoke-fellow.  There  is  an  inscription  in  which  a 
gladiator  is  described  as  the  yoke-fellow  of  another 
gladiator  who  has  killed  him.  If  the  word  is  not  a 
proper  name  we  do  not  know  who  is  referred  to. 
Various  persons  have  been  suggested,  viz.  Paul's  wife  (!), 
the  husband  of  one  of  the  two  women  previously 
mentioned,  Epaphroditus,  and  the  bishop  of  tho 
church — if  the  latter,  to  be  compared  with  Archippus 
at  Colossal  (Col.  417  ;  Phm.  2).  The  true  yoke-fellow 
is  to  help  the  women.  They  had  laboured  with  Paul 
at  Philippi  along  with  Clement  (who  is  not  to  be  identi 
fied  with  the  author  of  a  letter  from  Rome  written 
c.  A.D.  95  ;  tho  name  was  not  uncommon),  and  others 
whose  names  arc  in  the  book  of  life.  The  expression 
"  the  book  of  life  "  occurs  often  in  Rev.  but  nowhere 
else  in  NT  except  in  this  passage  (cf.  Lk.  lOao).  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  roll  of  citizens,  and  it  means 
God's  roll  of  those  who  have  the  gift  of  life.  There 
is  nothing  to  suggest  a  reference  to  departed  saints. 

IV.  4^-7.  Joy  and  Peace. — Once  again  Paul  sounds 
his  dominant  note  of  joy.  For  the  fifth  and  last  time 
he  refers  to  the  return  of  Christ  (cf.  l6,io,  2i6,  820). 
He  deprecates  anxiety  and  commends  his  readers  to 
prayer,  a  consequence  of  which  will  bo  that  a  peace 
given  by  God  will  guard  their  hearts  and  thoughts  in 
Christ,  secure  from  the  invasion  of  anxiety.  [The 
peace  passes  all  human  contrivance  or  ingenuity,  not 
"all  understanding." — A.  J.  G.J 

IV.  8f.  Subjects  of  Thought. — A  second  time  Paul 
prepares  to  close,  again  using  the  word  "  Finally.*1 
His  message  now  is  to  commend  worthy  topics  of 
thought.  Departing  from  the  usual  Biblical  vocabu 
lary,  he  selects  words  more  often  found  in  the  classics 
to  designate  pagan  excellences.  This  must  be  of  set 
purpose,  and  it  means  that  the  readers  are  to  practise 
the  habit  of  recognising  and  considering  all  the  good 
they  see  in  the  world  outside  the  church. 

IV.  10-18.  Thanks  for  the  Gifts.— The  Philippians 
had  sent  assistance  to  Paul  several  times.  They  had 
begun  when  he  was  at  Thessalouica,  sending  there 
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twice.  Now  Epaphroditus  has  been  bringing  a  more 
recent  contribution.  Paul  delights  in  this  because  it 
is  a  fruit  of  Christian  grace  in  the  good  people  who 
send  it.  He  regards  it  as  a  fragrant  sacrifice  to  God. 
As  for  himself,  he  has  no  anxiety  about  such  matters 
because  ho  has  learnt  how  to  have  abundance  and  how 
to  suffer  want.  He  is  independent  in  regard  to  both 
extremes,  being  able  to  endure  everything  that  happens 
through  the  one  who  strengthens  him,  meaning  either 
God  or  Christ  ("  Christ  "  is  not  in  the  best  MSS). 

IV.  19-23.  Conclusion. — Paul's  wants  have  been 
supplied,  now  ho  is  assured  that  the  wants  of  his 
friends  will  also  be  provided  for  ;  the  ground  of  this 


hope  is  that  God  has  given  glorious  riches  in  Christ. 
So  the  apostle  utters  a  doxology  to  the  Father.  Tho 
letter  being  written  to  the  whole  church,  he  salutes 
every  member  of  it — designated  as  "  every  saint"  (li*). 
His  companions  jo-'n  in  his  greetings,  especially  the 
Christians  in  "  C;.esar's  household."  These  would,  for 
the  most  part,  belong  to  the  vast  body  of  slaves  and 
freedmen,  but  perhaps  include  some  officers  of  rank, 
at  the  imperial  palace.  The  final  benediction,  in 
accordance  with  Paul's  usage,  gracefully  employs  the 
Greek  term  of  valediction,  but  with  a  deepened  Chris 
tian  meaning,  HO  as  to  breathe  a  prayer  for  God's 
grace  on  the  readers. 


I.  AND  II.  THESSALONIANS 


BY  PROFESSOR  H.  T.  ANDREWS 


The  City  of  Thessalonica  (the  modem  Salonika)  was 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  Thermaio  Gulf  on  the  famous 
Via  Egnatia,  the  highway  which  connected  Italy  and 
the  East.  I  was  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia, 
and  therefore,  both  by  reason  of  its  size  and  its  position, 
specially  suitable  as  a  base  of  operations  when  Paul 
commenced  his  task  of  evangelizing  Greece  (Ac.  17i*). 
Wo  know  little  about  the  intellectual  or  religious  con 
dition  of  the  town.  It  was  within  wight  of  Olympus. 
and  Cicero  tells  us  that  when  ho  visited  the  district 
where  Homer  and  the  Greek  poets  had  seen  the  home 
of  the  gods,  he  saw  only  snow  and  ice.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  general  condition  of  religion  at  the  time, 
we  may  be  sure  that  Cicero's  opinion  was  very  largely 
shared  by  the  natives  of  Thessalonica.  There  is  "one 
interesting  fact  known  to  us,  which  throws  some  light 
upon  certain  statements  in  the  epistle,  i.e.  the  existence 
of  a  religious  sect  in  Thessalonica  known  as  the  ( 'habiri. 
which  was  patronised  by  the  Roman  Empire,  and  which 
seems  to  have  regarded  immorality  as  an  important 
element  in  the  cultus. 

Paul's  Work  at  Thessalonica.—Paul  came  to  Thessa 
lonica  after  his  ill-treatment  at  Philippi  (1  Th.  2-).  A 
brief  account  of  his  visit  is  given  in  Ac.  lli-<),*  He 
preached  on  three  successive  Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  and  then  apparently  (though  Ac.  is  silent 
on  this  point)  began  to  work  among  the  Gentiles.  His 
converts  were  made  Tip  of  three  classes  :  (<i)  some 
Jews,  (b)  a  groat  multitude  of  devout  Greeks,  (c)  not 
a  few  of  the  chief  women  of  the  city.  The  epistles 
give  us  the  impression  that  the  Greek  element  predomi 
nated  (It)).  Paul's  work  was  interrupted  by  an  attack 
by  the  Jews  (Ac.  17s)  on  political  rather  than  religions 
grounds.  The  politarchs,  jealous  for  the  reputation 
of  the  city,  compelled  Jason  to  give  a  surety  that  the 
disturbance  should  not  bo  repeated.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  Paul  to  leave  the  town  (p.  7 '.';">). 

Paul's  Subsequent  Movements. — Paul  went  first  of 
all  to  Beroea,  then  to  Athens,  and  finally  to  Corinth. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  heart  was  set  on 
returning  to  Thessalonica  (1  Th.  217-20).  He  knew 
that  his  converts  were  being  subjected  to  a  severe 
persecution,  and  was  afraid  lest  they  would  give  way 
under  the  fiery  trial.  At  last  the  suspense  became 
too  terrible  to  bear  (1  Th.  3i),  and  Paul  despatched 
Timothy  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica  to  comfort  the 
Christians  and  bring  back  word  with  regard  to  their 
condition. 

The  Occasion  for  the  First  Epistle.— Timothy  returned 
and  met  Paul  at  Corinth  with  varied  information. 
(1)  In  spite  of  the  persecution,  the  Christians  at 
Thessalonica  were  standing  firm.  (2)  Some  of  them, 
however,  had  died  in  the  interval,  and  the  problem 
had  been  raised,  "  Would  their  death  rob  them  of  the 
glory  of  the  promised  Parousia  ?  "  (3)  The  opponents 
of  the  Church  were  doing  their  best  to  malign  and 
blacken  the  character  of  Paul.  (4)  There  was  a 
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tendency  on  the  part  of  somo  Christians,  in  view  of  the 
Parousia,  to  neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

It  was  as  the  result  of  this  message  brought  bv 
Timothy  that  the  first  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
four  points  of  information  contained  in  the  message 
give  us  the  key  for  understanding  it.  The  substance 
of  the  letter  ranges  round  the  four  points:  (1)  Paul 
congratulates  the  Thessalonians  on  their  steadfast 
ness  in  the  face  of  persecutions  ;  (2)  assures  them 
that  death  will  not  rob  their  friends  of  a  share  in  the 
Parousia  ;  (3)  replies  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  his  own  person  and  work  ;  (4)  exhorts 
the  Thessalonians  to  "  increase  and  abound,"  and  "  to 
study  to  be  quiet." 

Genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle.— -The  external  evi 
dence  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  letter  was  recognised 
by  Marcion  and  the  Muratorian  Canon,  quoted  by  name 
by  Iremeus,  and  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Tertullian.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  ancient  times  about  accepting 
it  as  a  genuine  Paulino  work.  Modern  scholars  who 
have  questioned  the  Pauline  authorship  have  done  so 
on  internal  grounds,  chiefly  because  it  lacks  some  of 
the  doctrinal  marks  of  the  later  epistles.  The  absence 
of  these  characteristic  marks  may  be  explained  partly 
by  the  circumstances  which  called  for  a  letter  of  prac 
tical  exhortation  and  not  for  theological  discussion, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  epistle  was  written  before 
the  theological  controversy  had  become  acute.  It 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  explain  the  absence 
of  these  elements  on  the  supposition  that  the  epistle 
is  a  later  forgery.  It  bears  on  its  face  traces  of  its 
early  origin.  No  later  writer  would  have  credited 
Paul  with  the  belief  that  the  Parousia  would  happen 
in  his  own  lifetime.  The  problem  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  dead  to  the  Parousia  could  have  arisen 
only  at  the  very  earliest  stage.  The  organisation  of 
the  Church  is  in  the  most  rudimentary  condition. 
And,  finally,  there  is  no  motive  in  the  contents  of  the 
epistle  which  can  explain  its  invention  by  a  later 
writer. 

The  Occasion  of  the  Second  Epistle. — The  second 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  first, 
though  the  interval  between  the  two  cannot  be  definitely 
iix'ed.  Its  object  was  to  correct  the  misapprehension 
about  the  Parousia,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  first 
epistle,  and  which  seems  to  have  produced  disastrous 
effects  upon  some  sections  of  the  Church.  The  real 
motive  for  the  letter  is  the  apocalyptic  section  in  ch.  2. 
Paul  is  anxious  to  allay  the  disorder  which  the  belief 
in  the  near  approach  of  the  Parousia  had  caused,  and 
to  show  that  it  cannot  take  place  till  certain  preliminary 
events  had  happened. 

The  Apocalyptic  Section.— 2  Th.  2  belongs  to  the 
region  of  Apocalyptic  (see  art.  on  Apocalyptic  Litera 
ture,  p.  431),  and  reminds  us  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
It  is  the  most  striking  illustration  of  Apocalyptic  in  the 
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writings  of  Paul,  though  apocalyptic  elements  are  to 
be  found  elsewnere  in  his  epistles,  notably  in  1  Th.  4 
and  1  Cor.  15.  Its  subject  is  the  events  that  must 
precede  the  Parousia.  Antichrist,  or  the  Man  of  Sin 
as  Paul  calls  him,  must  first  appear,  but  this  appear 
ance  is  impossible  at  present,  because  of  "  the  power 
that  restrains."  The  time  will  come,  however,  when 
that  power  will  be  removed  and  the  Man  of  Sin  will 
manifest  himself.  After  this,  Christ  will  reappear  and 
slay  Antichrist  "  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth." 
Reasons  are  given  in  the  notes  for  supposing  that  "  the 
restraining  power  "  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Roman 
Empire  and  that  the  Man  of  Sin  is  likely  to  arise  from 
the  Jewish  people. 

The  Genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle.— The  external 
evidence  is,  if  anything,  a  little  stronger  than  in  the 
case  of  1  Th.,  since  in  addition  to  the  attestation  in 
support  of  the  first  letter,  the  second  appears  to  have 
been  cited  by  Polycarp  and  Justin  Martyr.  The 
reasons  which  have  led  some  modern  scholars  to  reject 
it  arc  derived  from  its  contents.  It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  its  conception  of  the  Parousia  differs 
from  the  statements  of  1  Th.,  and  that  it  postpones 
what  1  Th.  regarded  as  imminent.  This,  however,  is 
not  really  the  case.  1  Th.  does  not  state  that  the 
Parousia  is  to  happen  immediately.  It  lays  the  stress 
on  its  "  suddenness,"  and  there  is  nothing  in  2  Th. 
which  denies  the  "  suddenness  "  of  the  Parousia.  Be 
sides,  if  there  were  a  discrepancy,  it  would  not  be  fatal 
to  the  Pauline  authorship.  Paul  was  always  quick  to 
grasp  a  situation,  and  it  would  not  be  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  the  disorders  which  arose  in 
Thessalonica  might  have  led  him  to  modify  his  teaching 
in  some  degree.  Again  it  is  argued  that  the  presence 
of  the  apocalyptic  section  stamps  the  epistle  as  un- 
Pauline.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  other  epistles 
contain  at  any  rate  germs  of  Apocalyptic,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  apocalyptic 
side  of  Paul's  theology  should  have  come  to  full  ex 
pression  in  this  passage.  Another  reason  which  has 
led  some  scholars  to  reject  2  Th.  is  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  tone  of  the  two  epistles.  The  first  is  warmer  and 
more  sympathetic  than  the  second,  and  it  is  obviously 
written  to  a  Gentile  community,  while  the  second 
seems  to  be  addressed  to  Jewish  readers.  To  meet 
these  difficulties,  Harnack  has  recently  propounded  a 
theory  that  the  two  epistles  were  written  for  different 
sections  of  the  Church,  the  first  for  the  Gentile  element, 
and  the  second  for  the  Jewish  Christians.  There  is  an 
interesting  reading  preserved  in  some  MSS.  in  2  Th.  £13, 
"  God  chose  you  as  a  firstfruit."  This  expression  does 
not  seem  applicable  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  because 
there  is  no  reasonable  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it 
can  be  described  as  a  "firstfruit ;  "  but  it  is  very  applic 
able  to  the  Jewish  section  of  the  Church,  because  the 
first  converts  at  Thessalonica  were  certainly  Jew.?. 
There  are  two  serious  objections  to  the  hypothesis  : 
(«)  2  Th.,  like  its  predecessor,  is  addressed  to  "  the 
Church  of  the  Thcssalonians,"  and  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  phrase  was  intended  to  cover  only 
a  section  of  the  Church,  (b)  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Church  at  Thessalonica  was  divided 
into  two  well-defined  communities,  each  with  its  own 
particular  problems  and  needing  special  apostolic 
advice.  Nor  have  we  any  other  precedent  for  sup 
posing  that  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  a 
particular  group  of  Christians  within  a  Church  and  not 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

Another  interesting  theory  which  has  been  revived 
in  recent  times  is  that  of  Grotius,  who  argued  that 
tradition  has  inverted  the  true  order  of  the  epistles, 


and  that  the  second  epistle  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first,  and  vice  versa. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Jowett,  Mackintosh 
(WNT),  Adeney  (Cent.B),  Findlay  (CB),  Drummond 
(IH),  Plummer  ;  (b)  Milligan,  Moffatt  (EGT),  Findlay 
(CGT),  Frame  (ICC),  Lightfoot,  .Votes  on  Epistles  of 
67.  Paul ;  (c)  Borncmann  (Mey.,  1894),  Schmiedel  (HC), 
Wohlenberg  (ZK),  von  Dobschutz  (Mey.,  1909) ;  (d) 
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I.  THESSALONIANS 

I.  1-10.  Thanksgiving  for  the  Past. — As  in  all  his 

epistles  except  Gal.,  Paul  commences  with  a  paragraph 
of  congratulation,  singling  out  for  special  praise  "  the 
work  of  faith,  the  labour  of  love,  and  the  patience  of 
hope  "  exhibited  by  the  Thcssalonians;  and  describing 
them  as  a  "  model  Church." 

1.  Silvanus:    the   Silas  of  Acts.     He  and  Timothy 
were   the   constant   companions   of   Paul   during    the 
second   missionary  journey. — 3.  work   of  faith,   etc.  : 
note  the  combination  of  the  three  great  Pauline  words — - 
faith,  hope,  and  love  (cf.  1  Cor.  13i3).     This  sentence 
is  a  kind  of  hall-mark  setting  the  stamp  of  genuineness 
upon  the  epistle.     Note  also  the  combination  of  works 
and  faith  in  the  phrase  "  -work  of  faith  "  (cf.  Gal.  56). — 
labour  of  love:  toil  of  love. — patience  of  hope:   the 
endurance  or  the  constancy  of  hope  ;    the  hope  that 
never     fails     or    flags. — 6.  having     received  ...  in 
affliction :  a  reference  to  the  persecution  organised  by 
"  certain  vile  fellows  of  the  rabble  "   (Ac.    175-9*). — 
7.  an    ensample :      a    model.     The    phrase    "  model 
Church  "  is  applied  only  to  Thessalonica.- — 8.  sounded 
forth :    reverberated.     No  details  have  been  preserved 
with    regard    to    this    missionary    activity. — 9.    from 
idols  :  this  phrase  indicates  that  the  Church  was  mainly 
composed  of  Gentiles  who  had  been  converted  from 
paganism. — 10.  The  two  principal  items  of  their  faith 
are  :    (a)  to  serve  a  living  and  true  God,  (b)  to  wait  for 
the  Parousia  of  Christ. — the  wrath  to  come:    the  im 
pending  judgment  which  is  to  fall  on  the  world  at  the 
Parousia. 

II.  1-12.  Paul's  Defence  of  his  Missionary  Work.— 
Paul  had  been  charged  by  his  opponents  with  being  a 
wandering  sophist  making  money  out  of  his  followers. 
Ho  rebuts  the  charge  and  incidentally  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  ideal  missionary. 

2.  at    Philippi :    the   reference   is   to   the  scourging 
and  imprisonment  described  in  Ac.  1622-40. — 3.  "  Our 
preaching  was  not  the  result  of  mental  delusion,  nor  of 
an  impure  character,  nor  was  it  with  intent  to  deceive." 
Each  phrase  refers  to  a  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against   Paul. — 4.  pleasing   men:     Paul's   object   was 
not  that  of  the  professional  sophist,  to  captivate,  his 
audience  with  a  display  of   rhetoric. — 7.   gentle:    the 
addition  of  a  single  letter  to  the  Greek  word  meaning 
"gentle"    makes    it    mean    "babes"    (cf.    mg.).      If 
"  gentle  "  is  right  (and  the  context  seems  to  support 
it)  the  verse  gives  us  a  beautiful  picture  of  Paul  as 
the  gentle  apostle  caring  for  his  converts  "  as  a  nursing 
mother  cherisheth  her  children." — 9.  working  day  and 
night :    Paul  replies  to  the  charge  of  covetousness  by 
stating   that   he   earned  his  livelihood  (cf.    Ac.    183*, 
1  Cor.  4i2,  Eph.  428,  p.  768).— 11.  father:   a  variation 
of  the  metaphor  used  in  7,  where  Paul  describes  him 
self  as  a  nursing  mother. 

II.  13-20.  Paul  and  the  Thessalonian  Church.— The 
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next  two  paragraphs  describe  (a)  the  effect  of  Paul's 
preaching  at  Thcssalonica,  (b)  his  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  fate  of  the  Church  under  stress  of  persecuting. 

14.  Judssa:  i.e.  Palestine.  We  have  no  details  re 
garding  the  persecution  of  the  Palestinian  Churches 
apart  from  the  account  of  the  recurring  attacks  made 
upon  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.. — 18.  the  wrath  ir>  come 
upon  them  :  this  seems  to  have  been  a  stock  phrase, 
and  was  probably  borrowed  by  Paul  from  "  The  Testa 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchy  "  ( Levi  (ii  i ).  We  need 
not  assume,  as  some  scholars  do,  a  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  — 17.  endeavoured,  etc.: 
Paul's  heart  was  evidently  set  upon  returning  to 
Thessalonica,  which  lie  meant  to  make  the  base  of  his 
missionary  campaign  in  Greece. — 18.  Satan  hindered 
US:  the  particular  kind  of  obstacle  is  uncertain.  It 
may  have  been  (>()  illness  or  (b)  the  continued  opposition 
of  the  eivie  authorities,  but  whatever  it  was  Paul  has 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  Satan. 

III.  1-13.  The  Mission  of  Timothy  to  Thessalonlca.— • 
Paul's  distress  and  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  fate  of 
the  Church  led  him  to  send  Timothy  upon  a  mission 
of   inquiry,      He    describes    the   cffec't    produced    upon 
him  by  Timothy's  reassuring  report. 

2.  sent  Timothy:  in  Ac.  17i.it'.*  and  18s,  Silas  and 
Timothy  left  Paul  at  Bcrcca  on  the  sea-coast  and  did 
not  rejoin  him  till  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Timothy  followed  him  to 
Athens  and  was  subsequent! \-  despatched  to  Thessa- 
lotiiea.— to  establish:  the  object  of  Timothy's  mission 
was  :  (a)  to  consolidate  the  Church,  (b)  to  comfort  the 
Christians  in  the  face  of  persecution. — 3.  vve  wero 

appointed:    i.e.  to  tribulation  (cf.  Ac.   I4j2). 5.  the 

tempter:  Satan. — 7.  in  all  our  distress  refers  to  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  connected  with  the 
European  mission  ('/.  1  Cor.  2j).— 8.  now  we  live:  the 
reassuring  tidings  brought  new  life  to  Paul.  We  learn 
from  Ac.  18  and  I  Cor.  2_;  that  lie  had  arrived  at 
Corinth  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  but  the  return 
of  Timothy  restored  his  flagging  courage  and  made 
him  throw  himself  into  his  work  with  new  zest. — 11-13. 
Pauls  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians  contains  three 
petitions:  (n)  that  the  apostle  may  be  enabled  to 
return,  (b)  that  the  Thessalonians  themselves  may  bo 
"  established  in  holiness,"  (<•)  that  the  Church  'may 
increase  and  abound. — 11.  Note  the  linking  of  the 
"  Lord  Jesus  "  with  Cod  in  this  verso  (pp.  S07f.). — 12. 
increase  and  abound:  The.walonica  is  described  as  a 
"  model  Church  "  in  1;,  yet  there  are  further  possi 
bilities  before  it,  and  Paul  gives  it,  as  a  motto  for  the 
future,  the  injunction  "  increase  and  abound  "  ;  cf. 
also  4i  and  4io. — 13.  with  all  his  saints:  at  the 
Parousia  Christ  is  to  be  accompanied  by  all  His  saints, 
i.e.  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  (cf.  414). 

IV.  1-12.  Practical  Exhortations  to  Purity  of  Life 
ana  Brotherly  Love.-— The  Chmch  at  Thessalonica  haa 
begun  well  and  is  encouraged  to  go  forward. 

1.  abound:  812*. — 3.  abstain,  etc.:  the  inculca 
tion  of  such  an  elementary  principle  of  conduct  seems 
strange,  but  we  need  to  remember  that  certain  heathen 
cults  regarded  immorality  as  part  of  the  ritual  of 
worship,  and  religion  and  immorality  were  to  them 
almost  convertible  terms.  This  consecration  of  vice 
in  paganism  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  Paul  to 
insist  upon  moral  purity. — 4.  'his  own  vessel :  either 
(«)  his  own  wife,  or  (b)  his  own  body.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  1  P.  87  the  term  "weaker  vessel "  is 
definitely  applied  to  the  wife  and  that  there  is  no 
example  of  its  application  to  the  body,  most  commen 
tators  adopt  the  former  interpretation.  The  verse 
enjoins  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow. — 6.  no  man  tres 


pass  :  the  words  might  be  translated  as  in  AV,  "  that 
no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any 
matter,"  but  the  context  shows  that  RV  is  to  bo 
preferred.  AV  intrudes  a  new  line  of  thought,  i.e.  fair 

dealing  in  business,  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  context. 

9.  love  of  the  brethren:  the  affection  of  Christians 
for  each  other.  The  term  "  brother  "  in  NT  is  used  to 
describe  the  relationship  between  Christians  (iJarnack, 
Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  i.  405f.).— 
11.  study  to  be  quiet:  the  word  "study"  in  the 
original  means,  "  to  be  ambitious."  It  is  used  also  in 
Horn.  1520,  2  Cor.  69,  "  Make  it  your  ambition  to 
pursue  your  ordinary  avocations  with  a  quiet  mind  " 
IV.  13-13.  The  Condition  of  the  Dead.— This  para 
graph  is  written  to  allay  a  misgiving  which  had  arisen 
among  the  Thessalonian  Christians  that  certain  of  their 
friends  who  had  died  would  be  deprived  of  their  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  promised  Parousia.  Paul  dispels 
the  doubt  by  asserting  that  the  dead  would  be  raised 
at  the  Parousia,  and  so  would  be  at  no  disadvantage 
compared  with  the  living.  ( f.  1  Cor.  15*. 

13.  no  hope  :  the  hopelessness  ot  the  ancient  world 
in  the  presence  of  death  is  indicated  by  the  character 
istic  inscription  on  the  graves  in  pagan  cemeteries, 
I  Farewell."— asleep  in  Jesus:  the  original  reads, 
"  through  Jesus,"  and  we  must  either  translate  "  those 
who  have  been  put  to  sleep  by  Jesus,"  or  connect  the 
phrase  with  the  following  clause  :  "  Those  who  have 
been  put  to  sleep  will  God  through  Jesus  bring  with 
him."— 15.  by  the  word  of  the  Lord:  either  (a)  some 
statement  made  by  Jesus  which  was  familiar  to  Paul 
but  has  now  been  lost  ;  or  (b)  some  inward  and  spiritual 
teaching,  which  Paul  claims  to  have  received  from  the 
Risen  Christ,— we  that  are  alive:  Paul  obviously  at 
the  time  expected  to  live  to  see  the  Parousia.  This 

expectation  gradually  diminished   (cf.   Phil.    123). in 

no  wise  precede :  will  have  no  precedence  or  advantage 
over.— 17.  with  a  shout :  i.e.  of  command.  The  word 
is  often  used  of  the  order  issued  by  a  boatswain  to  his 
crew. — archangel :  the  word  occurs  in  NT  again  only 
ill  Judo  9.— trump :  trumpet  (cf.  Mt.  2431,  1  Cor.  1552). 
The  object  of  the  shout  and  the  trumpet  is  to  raise 
the  dead. 

The  conception  of  the  resurrection  in  this  passage  ia 
coloured  throughout  by  Paul's  belief  in  the  nearness  of 
the  Parousia.  Death  is  followed  by  a  sleep  till  the 
return  of  Christ.  Paul  afterwards  outgrew  this  posi 
tion,  for  in  2  Cor.  5s  he  says  that  "  to  be  absent  from 
the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  We  must 
remember,  therefore,  that  this  passage  contains  Paul's 
earlier  and  cruder  view,  and  must  not  regard  it  as  the 
final  statement  of  his  position. 

V.  1-11.  Paul's  Warning  to  the  Christians  to  bo 
Prepared  for  the  Parousia. 

2.  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  cf.  the  words  of  Jesua 
(Mt.  2443).  Throughout  this  paragraph  the  sudden 
ness  of  the  Parousia  is  emphasized. — 5.  sons  of  light : 
a  Hebraism,  meaning  those  who  have  been  enlightened. 
8.  breastplate:  cf.  with  this  passage  the  fuller  descrip 
tion  of  the  Christian's  armour  in  Eph.  613-20. — 10. 
wake  or  sleep :  i.e.  whether  we  are  alive  or  dead  when 
the  Parousia  takes  place. 

V.  12-22.  Sundry  Counsels  and  Exhortations.— 12. 
Christians  are  urged  to  respect  their  leaders.  No 
officers  and  ministers  are  mentioned  in  this  epistle,  but 
this  verse  implies  that  the  Church  had  leaders.  The 
ministry  at  Thessalonica  was  a  ministry  of  service. 
Those  who  laboured  most  were  naturally  regarded  as 
being  over  the  Church.  They  are  entitled  to  esteem 
and  love,  not  by  reason  of  any  official  position  but 
"  for  their  work's  sake." — 14.  admonish  the  disorderly: 
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an  insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  The 
disorderly  arc  probably  those  who  had  abandoned  their 
regular  business  under  the  excitement  of  the  expected 
Parousia. — 17.  Rejoice  always  .  .  .  give  thanks.  These 
injunctions  receive  illumination  when  read  in  the  light 
of  the  condition  of  the  Thcssalonian  Church.  There 
was  persecution— they  had  lost  their  leader — death 
had  been  active  in  their  ranks— yet  they  are  told  to 
rejoice  and  give  thank:;.- — 19.  Quench  not:  the  apostle 
is  referring  to  those  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  which 
were  seen  in  preaching,  speaking  with  tongues,  healings, 
etc..  in  the  early  Church  (1  Cor.  12s-u*).— 20.  prove 
all  things :  i.e.  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the 
false.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  early  Church  was 
to  find  some  criterion  to  distinguish  the  genuine  and 
spurious  expressions  of  the  spiritual  life  (1  Cor.  123*, 
1  Jn.  4i-6,  Rev.  22  ;  cf.  Didaclic,  xi.fi.). 

V.  23-28.  Conclusion. — 23.  The  closing  benediction 
commending  the  Thessalonian  Christians  to  God. — 
spirit  and  soul  and  body :  if  we  press  the  phrase,  human 
nature  is  threefold,  consisting  of :  (re)  a  body,  the 
physical  organism  ;  (b)  soul,  the  principle  of  life,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  side  of  man  ;  (c)  spirit,  the  organ 
of  communion  with  God.  But  whether  this  tripartite 
theory  represents  Paul's  permanent  view  is  open  to 
doubt,  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  in  terms  of  duality  as 
"  flesh  and  spirit." — 26.  be  read  to  all :  a  phrase  which 
shows  that  Paul  intended  his  epistles  not  merely  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  whole  community, 
including  the  humblest  and  poorest. 

II.  THESSALONIANS 

I.  1-12,  Introductory.  Thanksgiving  for  the  past 
and  prayer  for  the  future.  Paul  thanks  God  for  the 
growing  love  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  and  their 
loyalty  under  persecution,  and  prays  that  they  may  be 
counted  worthy  of  their  high  calling  at  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  when  they  will  receive  "  rest  "  and  their  opponents 
"  eternal  destruction." 

3.  For  the  emphasis  on  faith  and  love,  see  1  Th.  Is*. 
— 4.  persecutions:  cf.  1  Th.  214-16. — 5.  which  .  .  . 
judgement  of  God  :  this  phrase  is  obviously  parentheti 
cal.  Some  scholars  would  omit  it  altogether  on  the 
ground  that  it  breaks  the  flow  of  the  sentence,  but  wo 
have  no  MS  warrant  for  this.  The  antecedent  to 
"  which  "  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  previous  sen 
tence,  and  is  probably  found  in  the  words  "  patience 
and  faith."  "  Your  heroic  faith  under  persecution 
.  .  .  affords  a  proof  of  what  awaits  you  in  the  day  of 
God's  final  judgment  "  (Milligan). — 7.  at  the  revela 
tion  :  at  the  reappearance  or  Parousia  of  the  Lord 
from  heaven. — 8.  In  flaming  fire:  it  is  better  to 
connect  those  words  with  previous  clause  (RV)  than 
with  the  following  (AV).  For  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  a  flame-  of  fire  cf.  the  appearance  of  God  in  OT 
(Ex.  82,  132i,  19i8,  24i7;  Ps.  18i2  ;  Is.  6615).— 
9.  eternal  destruction  :  the  word  translated  "  eternal  " 
means  "  age-long,"  and  need  not  denote  "  everlasting  " 
unless  the  context  requires  it.  In  this  verse  the  context 
probably  does  require  it. 

II.  1-12.  The  Misconception  of  the  Parousia. — This 
section  forms  the  heart  of  the  epistle.  The  previous 
chapter  is  merely  an  introduction,  and  the  following 
chapter  merely  a  conclusion,  to  this  paragraph.  The 
Thessalonians  seem  to  have  misinterpreted  Paul's 
teaching  about  the  Parousia,  with  disastrous  effect. 
The  belief  that  Christ  v/as  immediately  to  reappear 
thoroughly  disorganised  their  lives.  In  this  paragraph 
Paul  tries  to  remove  the  misconception,  and  definitely 
affirms  that  the  Parousia  cannot  take  place  till  certain 


conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  First  of  all  must  come 
the  apostasy  and  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 
At  present,  however,  there  is  a  restraining  power  at 
work  which  makes  this  revelation  impossible.  When 
the  restraining  power  is  removed,  the  lawless  one  will 
appear,  and  will  bo  followed  by  Christ,  who  will  slay 
him  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth. 

The  meaning  of  this  section  has  been  keenly  and 
voluminously  debated.  The  two  points  which  have 
to  be  decided  before  the  passage  can  be  rightly  inter 
preted  are  :  («)  Who  is  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  ?  (b)  What 
is  the  "  power  that  restrains  "  ?  Probably  the  most 
satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  is:  («)  the 
"  Man  of  Sin  "  represents  Antichrist,  who  is  expected 
by  Paul  to  arise  out  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hitherto, 
it  must  be  remembered,  opposition  to  Christianity  had 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  Jews,  and  it  was  quite 
natural  for  Paul  to  think  that  the  intense  hatred  of 
Judaism  would  embody  itself  in  the  person  of  some 
Jewish  antagonist.  Just  as  the  spirit  of  love  had 
become  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  spirit  of  hate 
would  embody  itself  in  Antichrist.  This  view  seems, 
on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  than  the  theory  that 
the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  will  emanate  from  the  pagan  world, 
though  the  phrase  "  he  sitteth  in  the  Teuipie  of  God, 
setting  himself  forth  as  God  "  would  be  very  applicable 
to  Caligula's  attempt  to  profane  the  Temple,  and  the 
later  cult  of  Csesar  worship  which  deified  the  Roman 
Emperor,  (b)  "The  power  that  restrains"  on  this 
theory  is  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  always  hitherto 
protected  Christianity  against  lawless  attacks  from  the 
Jews.  Cf.  pp.  Olfi,  031,  774f. 

In  plain  English  the  passage  seems  to  mean  :  The 
Parousia  will  not  come  without  signs  and  warnings. 
Antichrist  must  appear  first,  and  Antichrist  will 
embody  the  Jewish  hostility  to  the  Christian  faith. 
At  present  the  Roman  Empire  is  holding  this  hostility 
in  check.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when  this 
restraint  will  be  withdrawn.  Then  Antichrist  will  be 
let  loose  and  Christ  will  reappear  to  challenge  and 
destroy  him. 

[It  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  mystery  of  law 
lessness,  and  self-deification  of  the  man  of  sin,  refers  to 
the  temper  manifested  in  Caligula,  that  it  is  difficult, 
with  all  Paul's  reason  for  exasperation  with  the  Jews 
and  lurid  anticipations  of  their  impending  fate-  (1  Th. 
214—16),  to  believe  that  he  would  expect  such  an  out 
break  of  lawlessness  and  deification  of  a  man  to  spring 
from  a  people  so  passionately  monotheistic  and  devoted 
to  the  Law.  It  is  accordingly  at  least  plausible  to  in 
terpret  the  passage  in  the  following  way  : — The  mystery 
of  lawlessness  has  already  manifested  itself  in  Caligula. 
At  present  it  is  held  in  check  by  Claudius,  the  reigning 
emperor  of  Rome.  When  he  is  "  taken  out  of  the 
way."  his  successor  will  be  the  man  of  sin,  carrying  to 
a  climax  the  impious  tendencies  already  revealed  by 
Caligula.  The  guarded  character  of  the  language  is 
much  easier  to  understand  if  Paul  identified  the  man 
of  sin  with  the  next  Roman  emperor.  There  was  no 
such  need  for  cautious  language  if  the  Empire  played 
a  good  part  throughout. — A.S.P.] 

2.  by  epistle  as  from  us :  forged  letters,  purporting 
to  come  from  Paul,  were  apparently  circulated  by  his 
opponents.  The  view  that  1  Th.  is  meant  does  not  seem 
likely. — 3.  the  man  Of  Sin  :  Antichrist. — 4.  The  "  Man 
of  Sin  "  will,  by  his  own  deliberate  action,  usurp  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  God. — 6.  that  which  re- 
straineth:  the  Roman  Empire  (see  above).  The  term 
"  mystery  "  is  used  in  NT  not  in  its  modern  sense, 
i.e.  something  that  is  unintelligible,  but  to  signify  "  a 
secret  which  has  been  or  is  to  be  revealed  "  (Eph.  lg*). 
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Paul's  statement  that  the  "  mystery  of  lawlessness 
doth  already  work "  puts  out  of  court  all  theories 
which  try  to  find  Antichrist  in  some  later  historical 
figure,  e.g.  Napoleon.— 8.  slay  .  .  .  breath  of  his 
mouth:  cf.  Is.  114,  Ps.  33e.— 9.  power  .  .  .  signs, 
etc.  :  the  three  words  used  here  are  the  NT  words  for 
"miracles." — 11.  God  sendeth  them:  cf.  Rom.  124,  26, 
28.  We  should  state  this  differently  in  modern  phrase 
ology.  We  should  say  "  God  has  ordained  that  those 
who  disobey  Him  and  wilfully  blind  their  eyes  to  the 
light  shall  fall  into  error.  These  people  disobeyed  Him 
and  therefore  fell  under  the  scope  of  the  law.'"  Paul 
puts  the  matter  more  shortly,  and  makes  God  the 
direct  agent  in  the  individual  case. 

II.  13-17.  Further    Thanksgiving    and  Prayer.— In 
contrast  to  the  men  mentioned  in  10-12,  Paul  thanks 
God  for  the  Christians  whom  God  chose  for  salvation. 
The  paragraph  concludes  with  a  brief  doxology. 

15.  traditions :    here   refers    to   the  actual  teaching 
given  by  the  apostle,  whether  oral  or  written. 

III.  Final  Counsels  and  Exhortations.— The  apostle 
(«)  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the  Thessa Ionian  Christians 
on  his  own  behalf  (1-5)  ;    (b)  warns  them  against  dis 
orderly  conduct  (6-15) ;    (c)  concludes  with  a  bene 
diction  (16-18). 

1-5.  The  request  for  ptaycr  contains  two  points  : 

(a)  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  make  rapid  progress  ; 

(b)  that  the  apostle  and  his  followers  may  be  delivered 


from  their  opponents.  The  character  of  the  opposition 
is  not  specified,  but  we  may  surmise  that  it  emanated 
mainly  from  the  Judaizing  party. — 3.  from  the  evil 
one:  the  Greek  word  may  be  either  masculine  (R V, 
as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer)  or  neuter  (AV). 

6-15.  The  Rebuke  to  the  Disorderly.— Under  the 
influence  of  the  Parousia  Hope  some  Thessalonian 
Christians  abandoned  their  ordinary  occupations  and 
claimed  the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  Church. 
Paul  points  to  his  own  conduct  at  Thessalonica,  and 
warns  the  Church  to  withdraw  its  support  from  those 
who  will  not  work.— 9.  in  labour  and  travail:  see 
1  Th.  2g.— 11.  work  not  at  all,  etc.  :  there  is  a  play 
on  the  words  in  the  original  Greek  which  it  is  difficult 
to  reproduce  in  English.  "  Doing  no  business  but 
being  busybodies  "  is  probably  the' nearest  equivalent. 
-13.  in  well-doing:  this  is  generally  interpreted  of 
acts  of  charity  or  Christian  service,  but  there  is  no  hint 
that  such  a  limitation  is  intended.  The  phrase  indi 
cates  every  form  of  honourable  action,  in  the  ordinary 
secular  callings  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  service  of  the 
Church. 

16-18.  Benediction  and  Farewell.— 17.  The  saluta 
tion  :  the  circulation  of  forged  epistles  (cf.  2z)  made  it 
necessary  for  Paul  to  add  at  the  end  of  his  letters  a 
signature  in  his  own  handwriting  (1  Cor.  1621,  Gal. 
611).  The  main  body  of  the  epistle  was  generally 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis. 


BY  PROFESSOR  II.  BISSEKER 


1.  AMONG  the  Pauline  letters,  the  apostolic  authorship 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  still  the  most  keenly  con 
tested.  The  view  of  earlier  critics — that  these  docu 
ment*  are  solely  the  work  of  a  later  imitator  of  the 
apostle — must  be  frankly  abandoned.  A  post-Pauline 
date  is  certainly  not  required  by  the  errors  assailed, 
for  even  if,  as  is  unlikely  (1  Tim.  13-11*),  Gnostic 
tendencies  are  implied,  these  arose  earlier,  not  later, 
than  Paul's  lifetime.  Just  as  little  is  such  a  date 
involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  situation  disclosed,  since 
that,  as  we  shall  see,  necessitates  the  directly  opposite 
conclusion.  Moreover,  the  letters  contain  statements 
highly  improbable  in  an  admiring  imitator  (e.g.  1  Tim.  1 
156,  2  Tim.  115),  and  embody  a  series  of  personal  and 
historical  allusions  which  are  transparently  authentic, 
being  partly  independent  of  any  existing  source  of 
information  and  partly  out  of  harmony  with  extant 
references  to  the  persons  and  the  places  named  (1  Tim.  1 
3,  2  Tim.  410-15,20,  Tit.  15,  etc.).  So  cogent  are  the 
last  considerations  that,  even  among  liberal  critics, 
many  of  the  sections  concerned  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  Pauline,  the  remainder  of  the  letters  being 
assigned  to  a  later  writer  who  embedded  these  genuine 
fragments  in  his  own  compositions. 

2.  It  is  between  this  and  the  traditional  view  that 
we    have    to    choose.     And    the    choice    is    difficult. 
Against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  entire  letters  it  is 
urged  that  (1)  much  of  their  teaching,  both  in  content 
and  in  method,  is  un-Pauline  ;    (2)  the  vocabulary  and 
style  are  unlike  those  of  the  apostle  ;   (3)  the  epistles 
cannot  be  fitted  into  Paul's  life  as  portrayed  in  Acts, 
and  we  lack  proof  of  his  release  from  his  "first  Roman 
imprisonment ;    and  (4)  the  letters  themselves  reveal 
broken  sequences  and  self-contradictions  (e.g.  contrast 
2  Tim.  4 1  la  and  4a  i ).     Careful  examination  shows  that 
in  the  case  of  (3)  and  (4),  much  of  (1),  and  the  first  part 
of  (2)  t  he  evidence  is  inconclusive.     But  the  difficulty  re 
specting  the  un-Pauline  use  of  particles  and  connecting 
links  is  serious  :   it  is  just  in  such  subtle  points  that  a 
writer  unconsciously  reveals  himself.     A  further  diffi 
culty  must  bo  allowed  in  Tit.  83  :    such  a  description 
seems  scarcely  applicable  to  Paul.     The  main  strength 
of  the  critical  theory,  however,  lies  not  in  any  single 
difficulty,  but  in  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  long  series. 
Were  the  problem  only  that  of  language  or  style  or 
teaching   or  historical   situation   or  apparent   contra 
dictions   in   the   text,   it   might  more  easily  yield  to 
opposing    considerations.      It    is    the    fact    that,    on 
the    traditional   theory,    so  many   independent   points 
have   to   bo  "  explained    "  that   provokes   doubt  and 
hesitation. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  critical  view  itself  is  not 
without  its  perplexities.     (1)  The  external  evidence  for 
the  epistles  is  strong  ;    (2)  the  schemes  of  partition 
suggested  are  over-intricate  and  unconvincing  ;  (3)  there 
is  no  satisfactory  theory  of  a  "  tendency  "  which  would 


account  for  the  letters,  that  usually  advanced  being 
manifestly  inadequate.  A  greater  difficulty  remains. 
The  continued  identity  of  "  bishop  "  and  "  prec.byter," 
the  fact  that  the  peculiar  position  of  Timothy  and 
Titus  would  be  highly  improbable  at  any  later  period 
(points  appearing  outside  the  "  Paulino  fragments  "), 
and,  possibly,  the  ground  of  Paul's  imprisonment 
(2  Tim.  2g*),  require  an  apostolic  date  for  these  docu 
ments.  But  if  they  were  issued  by  another  writer  before 
or  shortly  after  Paul's  death,  how  could  they  so  easily 
have  gained  currency  as  the  apostle's  own  composi 
tion  ?  Finally,  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  the 
chief  individual  difficulty  in  the  traditional  view  is 
largely  neutralised  if  we  suppose  (as  the  literary  customs 
of  the  age  unquestionably  allow)  that  many  of  the 
stylistic  traits  of  the  letters  are  due  to  Paul's 
amanuensis. 

4.  There   are   thus   strong   arguments   and   serious 
difficulties  on  both  sides,  and  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  yet.     More  light  is  required,  and  moan- 
while   the   verdict   must   remain   an    open   one.     The 
Pauline  authorship  is  assuredly  not  disproved  :   on  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  is  more  favourable  to  it  to-day 
than  for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  particular  sections  of  the  epistles  come  from  the 
apostle's  own  hand.     At  the  same  time,  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the   letters  as  a   whole   has   not   boon 
positively  established — a  statement  which  governs  all 
allusions  to  "  Paul  "  as  their  writer,  throughout  the 
present  commentary. 

5.  The    traditional    authorship   is    usually   held    to 
necessitate   Paul's  release  from   his   first  Roman  im 
prisonment  (contrast  Bartlet,  Exp.  VIII,  v.  28).     On 
this  assumption,  his  subsequent  movements  may  be 
conjectured  as  follows:    (1)  a  visit  to  Macedonia  and 
Asia  (Phil.  224,  Plim.  22)  ;    (2)  evangelisation  of  Spain 
(Rom.    1024,    1   Clem.   §  5)  ;     (3)   a  mission  in   Crete 
(Tit.   15)  ;    (4)  a  journey  up  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
(1   Tim.    13,  2  Tim.   413,20)  towards  Macedonia  and 
Achaia    (2   Tim.    42o),   with   a    view   to   wintering  in 
Nicopolis  (Tit.  3i2).     During  this  last  journey  1  Tim. 
and  Tit.  may  well  have  been  written  about  A.D.  66 
from  Macedonia.     Shortly  afterwards  the  apostle  was 
rearrosted    and    taken    back    to     Rome,    whence    he 
despatched    2    Tim.     The    critical    theory    dates    the 
letters  between  A.D.  90  and  115,  and  in  the  order  2  Tim., 
Tit.,  1  Tim.     Hoc  also  pp.  772,  815f. 

6.  Literature. — Comnvnlaries  :  (a)  Humphreys  (CB), 
Horton  (Cent.B),  Strachan  (WNT).  Brown  (West.C) ; 
(6)   Ellicott,  Alford,  Bernard  (CGT),   Liddon,   White 
(EGT) ;  (c)  Von  Soden  (HC),  B.  Weiss  (Moy.),  Kohlor 
(SNT),    M.   Dibelius    (HNT),    Wohlenborg    (ZK) ;    (d) 
Plummcr  (ExB).     Other  Literature:  Articles  in  Diction 
aries.    Discussions    in     Histories    of     Apostolic    Age, 
Introductions  to  NT  and   to  Paulino  Epistles  ;   Hort, 
Christian  Ecclesia  and  Judaistic  Christianity. 
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Grave  perils  beset  the  churches  in  Asia.  False 
teachers  threaten  to  .subvert  the  Christian  faith  and 
corrupt  Christian  conduct.  Confronted  by  this  delicate 
situation,  Timothy,  Paul's  delegate,  seems  to  have 
revealed  a  certain  lack  of  decision  and  a  tendency  to 
heed  mere  theoretical  discussion  concerning  truth. 
Paul  sends  him  solemn  and  fatherly  counsel.  The 
antidote  to  error  consists  partly  in  the  true  positive 
doctrine  and  partly  in  strong  organisation,  capable  of 
safeguarding  it.  The  letter  contains  detailed  guidance 
on  these  points,  accompanied  by  instruction  and  en 
couragement  regarding  Timothy's  own  conduct  in  the 
crisis. 
I.  Introductory. 

(a)  I.  If.  Salutation.— Paul  greets  Timothy,  his  true 
son  in  the  faith.     The  character  of  has  communication 
leads  him  to  \vritc,  even  to  a  ]x?rsonal  friend,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  apostle  by  Divine  commandment. 

1.  God  our  Saviour.— This  title  is  not  applied  to  God 
by  Paul  outside  the  Pastorals.     It  is,  however,  familiar 

in  OT,  and  appears  also  in  Lk.    1^7  and  Judo  25. 

Christ  Jesus  our  hope:  cf.  Col.  I-;.  This  union  of 
Christ  Jesus  with  God  as  the  source  of  Paul's  apostlo- 
ship,  like  their  association  in  2  under  the  vinculuni  of 
a  single,  proposition,  carries  important  theological  im 
plications.— 2.  mercy:  added  to  Paul's  usual  saluta 
tion  only  here  and  '2  Tim.  1 2,  cf.  2  Jn.  3. 

(b)  1/3-20.  Reminder  of  Paul's  Verbal  Charge. 
3-11.  The  False  Teaching,  and  a  Digression  on  the 

Law.— Some  years  before,  Paul  had  foretold  that  error 
would  assail  the  Church  in  Asia  (Ac.  202  of.).  His  fear 
Oad  now  been  realised.  On  his  recent  visit  to  Mace 
donia  (Intro.  §  .">)  ho  had  already  given  Timothy  instruc 
tion  concerning  it,  and  this  lie  here  renews.  Tho 
authority  oi  the  erroiists  to  teach  is  not  disputed. 
Perhaps  ail  Christian  men  could  engage  in  teaching; 
Zahn,  INT,  ii.  90:  it  is  the  content  of  their  doctrine 
that  is  challenged.  Tin's  seems  to  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  speculative  Judaism — -its  exponents  posed  as 
"  teachers  of  the  lav/  "—dealing  with  legendary  matter 
(e.g.  the  Haggadah)  alien  to  the  Gospel's  'purpose. 
Such  doctrine  is  (,:)  cril  in  tendency,  leading  to  "  vain 
talking"  and  aimless  discussions  (including,  perhaps, 

the  trivial  casuistry  which  constituted  no  small  part 
of  the  Halacha  "— Hort)  (cf.  Tit.  lio);  (b)  irrelevant, 
missing  the  true  end  of  the  Christian  teaching— not 
useless  controversy,  but  love  (5)_ and  so  constituting  a 
"  different  doctrine  "  (3)  ;  (c)  ignorant,  its  propounded 
understanding  neither  their  own  assertions  nor  their 
subject-matter  (7).  This  disparaging  reference  to  self- 
styled  "  teachers  of  the  law,"  however — here  follows  a 
brief  digression  (8-u) — does  not  imply  condemnation 
of  the  Law  itself.  It  is  only  its  misuse  that  Paul 
deprecates.  The  Lav/  is  good  if  a  teacher  builds  on 
knowledge  of  its  true  design,  the  restraining  of  wrong 
doers.  Such  a  view  of  the  Law,  indeed,  is  that  which 
harmonises  with  Paul's  own  Gospel  of  God's  glory. 

5.  conscience  and  faith:  viewed  throughout  the 
Pastorals  as  closely  inter-related. — 6.  swerved:  per 
haps  "  failed  "  or  "  forgotten  "  (Exp.  VII,  vi.  373).— 
8.  good:  the  Gr.  word  signifies  beauty  as  well  as 
goodness  (cf.  Rom.  7i6).— 9.  law:  either  the  Mosaic 
Law  or  "  law  "  in  general,  probably  the  former  if  the 
accompanying  list  of  sins  follows,  as  some  hold,  the 
order  of  the  Decalogue.  For  supplementary  view  seo 
Rom.  52o.  Moffatt  (INT,  p.  410)  needlessly  sees  in  this 
paragraph  proof  of  the  writer's  sub-Pauline  environ 
ment. — murderers :  more  probably  "  smitcrs  "  (mq.). 

10.  sound:    contrast  2  Tim.  £17.     This  apt  metaphor 


(cf.  mg.),  not  found  in  Paul  outside  the  Pastorals,  was 
common  in  ancient  Gr.,  and  must  have  been  familirr 
to  him. — doctrine:  the  conception,  found  in  tho 
Pastorals,  of  a  system  of  belief  to  be  accepted  and 
guarded,  has  erroneously  been  declared  un-Pauline. 
Not  only  was  it  an  inevitable  development  in  the 
Church's  thought,  but  it  is  revealed  in  Paul's  earliest 
epistles  (1  Th.  4i,  2  Th.  £15,  1  Cor.  152f.,  etc.). 

12-17.  Further  Digression  on  God's  Mercy.— The 
connexion  is  not  obvious.  P.  Ewald  has  suggested 
that  12-17  has  been  displaced  and  should  properly 
follow  12.  It  is,  however,  in  keeping  with  Paul's  stylo 
that  the  mention  of  the  Gospel  entrusted  to  him  should 
lead  to  such  an  outburst  of  thanksgiving.  He,  the 
persecutor,  forgiven  because  ignorant  (cf.  Lk.  2834,  and 
tho  close  parallel  in  Testnmciii  of  Jurlnk  19s),  was 
counted  trustworthy  for  God's  service.  To  forgiveness 
was  added  salvation.  For,  accompanying  Christ's 
grace  to  him,  faith  had  supplanted  his"  "  unbelief," 
and  love  his  former  cruelty.  In  this  mercy  bestowed 
on  himself  he  sees  a  special  fitness.  Since  he,  Paul, 
is  chief  of  sinners  (who  but  Paul  could  have  written 
this  ?)  it  forms  the  supreme  example  of  God's  long- 
suffering  with  sinners  generally. 

13.  injurious :  i.e.  one  who  commits  violent  outrage. 
— 15.  faithful  is  the  saying:  a  formula,  peculiar  to  the 
Pastorals,  used  to  afiirm  that  an  assertion  is  reliable. 
It  sometimes  introduces,  and  sometimes  follows,  the 
declaration  (either  in  an  aphorism  or  in  a  formal 
statement  of  doctrine)  of  what  is  apparently  an  accepted 
belief.  The  saying  here  is  plainly  a  familiar  maxim, 
which  implies  Christ's  pro-existence,  confesses  His  In 
carnation,  but  lays  chief  stress  upon  the  work  of 
salvation.— worthy,  etc.  :  cf.  Enoch,  94i.— chief :  as  a 
man  draws  nearer  to  the  light  he  gains  a  clearer  vision 
of  his  own  shadow.— 17.  King  eternal :  rather,  "  Kino- 
of  the  ages,"  i.e.  of  the  great  periods  into  which  Jewish 
thought  divided  time.  There  is  no  allusion  to  tho 
Gnostic  "  seons."— only  God  :  some  authorities  wrongly 
insert  "  wise  "  from  Rom.  1627. 

18-20.  The  Charge  Renewed.— Paul  now  returns  to 
the  charge  committed  to  Timothy  (13-5)  from  which 
he  has  been  twice  diverted.  That  charge,  once  given 
orally,  lias  failed  to  achieve  its  end.  He  now  recommits 
it  to  him  in  writing,  reminding  him  of  its  consonance 
with  the  Divine  promptings  which  pointed  him  out 
(mg.)  for  the  ministry.  Paul's  purpose  is  that  Timothy 
may  fulfil  his  trust,  rich  in  those  possessions  deliberate 
rejection  of  which  results  in  shipwreck  in  the  faith. 
Of  this  Hymenseus  and  Alexander  are  examples,  whom 
Paul  excommunicated,  in  the  hope  of  their  recovery. 

18.  This  charge :  the  general  "  charge  "  of  the  letter 
(to  deal  with  the  situation  in  Asia),  explained  in  detail 

in    2 iff.     This    is    clear    from    "  therefore  "    in    2i. 

prophecies:  these  also  accompanied  Timothy's  ordina 
tion  (4 1 4). — which:  i.e.  good  conscience.— the  faith: 
lio*.— 20.  Hymenseus:  for  his  error  cf.  2  Tim.  2i;f.— 
Alexander:  a  common  name.  There  is  no  proof  of 
identity  with  any  of  the  Alexanders  of  Ac.  193^, 
Mk.  152i,  2  Tim.  414.— delivered,  etc. :  probably  ex 
communication,  with  infliction  of  bodily  disease; 
cf.  1  Cor.  5s*,  p.  C49.  A  remedial,  not  a  vindictive, 
act :  Deissmann  ( Light  from,  Ancient  East,  p.  203)  con 
nects  it  with  the  ancient  custom  of  execration. 

II.  l-III.  16.  The  Charge  Respecting  Church  Re?uia- 
tions. 

(n)  II.  1-15.  Public  Worship.    1-7.  Public  Prayer.— 

Paul  requires,  as  of  first  importance,  the  offering  of 
public  prayer  in  a  catholic  spirit.  Since  the  Christian's 
rejection  of  state-religion  might  appear  treasonable,  he 
especially  names  kings  and  high  officials  (cf.  Rom.  13ifL). 
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Such  prayer  i'or  all  men  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  For 
His  will  is  all  men's  salvation  and  enlightenment,  as  is 
shown  by  (a)  Clod's  own  Unity  (if  there  is  only  one 
God,  all  men  are  equally  His  care)  ;  (b)  the  oneness  of 
the  Mediator  (He,  as  Man,  represented  all  mankind)  ; 
and  (c)  the  universal  purpose  of  Christ's  sacrifice — a, 
truth  to  bo  attested  in  its  proper  season,  Paul  himself 
being  constituted  a  witness. 

I.  intercessions :    rather,   "  petitions." — 2.   gravity : 
"  honesty  "  (AV)  bears  its  old  sense  of  "  propriety. "- 
4L  To  interpret  these  verses  as  anti-Gnostic   entirely 
destroys  the  sequence  of  thought.— 6.  a  ransom:  The 
Gr.  word  contains  the  preposition  (found  also  in  Mt. 
2028)    denoting  "  instead   of.' —7.    Cf.    2    Tim.    In. 
I  speak,   etc. :   insists  on    Paul's   apostolic  authority, 
which  the  false  teachers  probably  denied. 

II.  8-15.  The  Behaviour  of  Women.— Public  prayer, 
characterised  by  the  right  spirit,  must  be  offered  only 
by  men.     Women's  part  is  to  dress  modestly,  rinding 
their    chief    adornment    in    good    works.     They    may 
neither  teach  in  public  nor  rule.     Theirs  is  the  in 
ferior  position  («)  because  woman  was  created  later 
than  man  ;    (b)   because,  while  his  first  sin  was  de 
liberate,  hers  was  duo  to  the  ease  with  which  she  was 
deceived — a   proof  of  her  unfitness   to   guide   others. 
Nevertheless,  exhibiting  the  Christian  virtues  in  her 
natural   sphere  and  functions,   woman  shall   thereby 
work  out  her  salvation.     Cf.  p.  650. 

8.  lifting,  etc. :  this  attitude,  pagan  as  well  as  Jewish 
and  Christian,  denoted  expectation  of  blessing. — 9.  Cf, 
1  P.  osff.— shamefastness :  the-  modesty  of  womanly 
reserve. — 11.  Cf.  I  Cor.  14 34!. — 12.  to  teach:  i.e. 
publicly  ;  cf.  Tit,  23.— 13.  Cf.  1  Cor.  llsf.— 13f.  Such 
arguments  belong  to  Paul's  day  rather  than  our  own 
(cf.  Deissmann,  Paul,  pp.lOSff.).— 15.  the  childbearing: 
cf.  Gen.  3i6,  and  (for  man's  case)  3 17.  The  interpreta 
tion  "'  through  the  Childbearing,"  i.e.  the  Messiah's 
birth,  is  less  suited  to  the  argument. 

(b)  111.  1-13.  Church  Officials.  1-7.  The  Bishops.— 
Not  only  public  worship,  but  also  the  appointment  of 
officials,  must  be  regulated.  Ho  who  exercises  over 
sight — a  good  work,  as  is  generally  admitted — must 
possess  moral  qualifications  which  place  him  beyond 
reproach.  He  must  be  (a)  of  disciplined  life  :  e.g.  he 
must  not  marry  a  second  time,  or  indulge  in  the  drunken 
riots  prevalent  around  him  (cf.  1  Cor.  5ii,  llai) ;  (6) 
hospitable,  since  Christians,  especially  teachers,  fre 
quently  travelled  from  church  to  church  ;  (c)  successful 
in  giving  instruction — a  function  usually  assigned  at 
this  period  to  particular  "  teachers  "  ;  (d)  untempted 
by  money,  thus  reproving  a  dangerous  error  (cf.  65)  ; 
(e)  a  proved  ruler  ;  (/)  not  too  recent  a  convert,  lost  he 
suffer  condemnation  for  pride,  as  did  the  devil  ;  and, 
finally,  (g)  of  honourable  reputation  among  his  heathen 
neighbours.  (The  writer  is  not  enumerating  the  bishop's 
functions,  but  insisting  that  the  man  elected  shall  be 
of  the  right  moral  quality.}  Cf.  p.  646. 

1.  Faithful,  etc.:  lis  *.— bishop:  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  "  monarchical,"  much  less  in  that  of  a  modern 
"  diocesan,"  bishop.  The  translation  "  bishop,"  in 
deed,  is  misleading.  In  NT  the  word  indicates  one 
who  exercises  oversight,  and  the  alternative  title 
"  older  "  (possibly  a  different  function  within  the  same 
office,  cf.  Tit.  15-7)  is  applied  to  the  same  person. — 
2.  Cf.  Tit.  l6ff.  —  husband,  etc.  :  sometimes  wrongly 
interpreted  as  alluding  to  polygamy  or  adultery,  or 
as  forbidding  celibacy, 

8-13.  Deacons  and  Deaconesses. — Certain  moral 
qualities,  likewise,  are  required  in  deacons.  They 
must  bo  serious,  sincere  in  speech,  free  from  love  of 
wine  and  (since  they  administer  church  funds)  from 


lovo  of  money,  holding  with  a  pure  conscience  the 
truth  revealed  in  the  faith.  They,  too,  must  bo  ap 
pointed  only  when,  tested  by  their  general  conduct 
in  the  community,  they  are  found  without  accusation. 
(Deaconesses  must  satisfy  similar  requirements.)  The 
domestic  conditions  demanded  for  bishops  apply  to 
deacons  also.  Thesis  varied  qualifications  are  needful 
because  fidelity  in  their  office  wins  them,  among  their 
fellows,  both  a  position  of  honour  and  boldness  in 
their  faith. 

9.  mystery :  i.e.  truth  which  man  could  not  find 
for  himself,  but  which,  onco  hidden,  is  now  made 
known  through  revelation. — 10.  blameless :  i.e.  freo 
from  actual  charge  ;  "  without  reproach  "  (2)  denotes 
freedom  from  any  rightful  ground  for  accusation. — 
11.  women :  i.e.  deaconesses  (cf.  Phoebe,  Rom.  IGi), 
not  "their  wives"  (AV).  n  breaks  the  connexion 
between  10  and  12  so  abruptly  that  it  either  may 
have  been  displaced  or  may  represent  a  marginal 
gloss  (Kohler). — 12.  husbands,  etc. :  2*. — 13.  stand 
ing:  less  probable  interpretations  than  that  adopted 
above  are  "  a  step  in  ecclesiastical  promotion  "  and 
"  status  before  God." 

(c)  III.  14-18.  The  Aim  of  the  Instructions.— The 
purpose  of  such  directions,  written  lest  Paul's  visit  bo 
delayed,  is  to  teach  men  proper  behaviour  in  God's  house 
hold  (cf.  Heb.  86),  the  Church,  by  which  the  truth  is 
upheld  and  protected  against  error.  And  how  great  is 
that  revealed  truth  with  which  our  religion  is  entrusted  ! 
It  is  nothing  less  than  Christ  Himself  (Jn.  146,  Col. 
127),  who  was  manifested  in  the  Incarnation  and  vindi 
cated  by  His  Resurrection  (Rom.  14),  who  was  made 
known  to  angels  and  men ;  and  whose  work  received 
its  consummation  both  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens. 

15.  men :  better  than  the  Western  reading  "  thou  " 
(AV). — 16.  mystery:  cf.  9*.— He  who:  the  famous 
reading  "  God "  (AV)  is  unquestionably  mistaken. 
These  rhythmical  sentences  are  probably  part  of  an 
early  Christian  hymn  (or  creed) ;  cf.  1  Cor.  1642,  2  Tim. 
2 1 2.  Ramsay,  however,  views  them  as  examples  of 
Paul's  "  lyrical  expression  ...  in  moments  of  emo 
tional  and  mystic  enthusiasm  "  (Exp.  VIII,  iii.  359). — 
manifested:  pre-existenco  is  implied. — angels:  by 
the  Incarnation  their  knowledge  of  the  Son's  Person 
was  intensified  (cf.  1  P.  Ii2). 

IV.  1-VI.  2fi.  The  Charge  respecting  Timothy's  own 
Behaviour  within  the  Church. 

(a)  IV.  1-16.  Timothy's  Attitude  to  Error.  1-5.  The 
False  Asceticism. — Despite  the  greatness  of  the  revela 
tion,  however,  even  within  the  Church  error  will  arise. 
Prophets,  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  foretell  an  apostasy 
which  will  bo  brought  about  by  men  inspired  by  evil 
spirits  (cf.  1  Jn.  4  iff.)  and  bearing  on  their  conscience 
the  mark  of  their  master,  Satan  (contrast  Gal.  617). 
Already  there  flourished  outside  the  Church — e.g. 
among  the  Esscnes  (p.  624)  and  the  Therapeutso,  a 
false  asceticism  by  which  marriage  and  certain  fooda 
were  regarded  as  impure.  Such  conceptions  would — 
and,  indeed,  in  respect  to  food  (Col.  2i6),  had  begun 
to — invade  the  Church  itself,  despite  the  fact  that 
everything  created  by  God  is  good  (cf.  Mk.  7i5,  Ac. 
10i5),  if  it  be  consecrated  by  the  scriptural  grace 
pronounced  over  it  by  every  Christian  (cf.  1  Cor.  lOso, 
Rom.  146). 

2.  branded:  other  interpretations  are:  (a)  with 
conscience  made  non-sensitive  (AV),  (b)  with  the  penal 
branding  of  criminals.— 3.  and  commanding,  etc.  : 
Hort  suspects  corruption  of  the  text,  and  conjectures 
either  "  or  to  touch  "  or  "  and  to  take."  Neither 
form  of  asceticism  in  this  verse  requires  a  late  date  for 
the  epistle. 
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10-16.  The  Treatment  Needed.— Timothy  must  moot 
the  errors  by  (a)  personal  example  (6-10)  and  (b)  diligent 
teaching  (11-16). 

In  combating  error  ho  must  continually  draw  his 
strength  from  the  doctrinal  statements  hitherto 
followed  by  him.  The  silly  myths  that  are  current 
(l3-n*)  he  must  reject.  The  fully-developed  asceti 
cism  of  3  lies  in  the  future,  but  in  these  fables  its 
principles  are  already  contained.  Let  him  further 
counteract  the  evil  by  himself  exhibiting  the  true 
self-discipline — that  which  aims  at  producing  piety. 
For — a  reliable  truth — while'  mere  bodily  self-discipline 
has  only  a  limited  use,  piety  assures  the  highest  life 
both  now  and  hereafter,  it  is  to  secure  this  that 
Christ's  preachers  wage  their  contest  (the  metaphor 
here  and  in  7  is  the  same—that  of  the  athletic  en 
counters),  their  hope  set  on  (rod,  the  universal  Saviour, 
and  theirs  especially  who  by  faith  appropriate  His 
salvation.  To  example  let  Timothy  add  appeal  and 
instruction  (11-16),  and  tiiis  with  confidence.  He  was 
comparatively  young  for  his  post,  probably  less  than 
forty.  But  no  ono  must  be  allowed  to  despise  his 
"  youth  "  (a  term  applicable  up  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  and  therefore  in  this  context  no  mark  of  a  forger). 
Rather,  he  must  use  not  only  his  private  example 
(in  conduct  and  in  character),  but  also  his  public 
ministry  (the  reading  of  Scripture  in  church  and  his 
sermons,  whether  of  appeal  or  of  instruction),  to  stem 
this  evil  Years  ago,  when  he  was  first  set  apart  as 
a  Christian  missionary,  he  was  equipped  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  special  grace  for  Ms  task.  That  gift, 
mediated  through  prophecy  and  accompanied  by 
ordination  by  the  local  elders,  ho  must  never  neglect. 
Diligent  attention  to  his  example  and  teaching  will 
issue  in  his  own  and  his  hearers"  salvation. 

13.  reading :  i.e.  of  the  OT  and  probably  of  anos- 
tohc  letters  (see  1  Th.  f>2/,  Col.  4i6).— 14.  the  gift, 
etc.  :  cf.  2  Tim.  le.  The  ordination  was  doubtless 
at  Lystra,  on  Timothy's  being  separated  for  mis 
sionary  service  (Hort,  Christian  Ecdcsia,  pp.  18 Iff.). 
Apparently  both  Paul's  and  the  local  elders'  hands 
were  laid  on  Timothy,  the  former  mediating  (2  Tim. 
16),  the  latter  accompanying  (i.;)  the  gift.  Here', 
where  Timothy's  authority  in  the  Church  is  concerned, 
the  elders  only  are  mentioned  ;  there,  where  Timothy's 
personal  relationship  with  Paul  is  more  prominent, 
only  one  apostle.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
"  the  question  is  not  one  of  the  transference  of  an 
office  ...  it  is  the  exercise  of  teaching  "  (Weiss). 

(6)  V.  1-VI.  2(i.  Timothy's  Attitude  to  Particular 
Classes  of  Church  Members. 

V.  If.  Oil  and  Young.— Older  members  must  bo 
treated  with  reverence,  younger  as  equals  in  the 
Christian  family. 

1.  elder:  rather,  "an  older  man."  For  a  second- 
century  parallel  sec  Doissmann.  Light  from  the  Ancient 
East,  p.  313. 

V.  3-16.  Widows. — The  space  devoted  to  "  widows  " 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  special  difficulty  in  Asia. 
Paul  gives  Timothy  definite  instructions.  (a)  De 
serving  widows  really  left  alone  should  be  maintained 
from  Church  funds  (3).  (b)  The  funds,  however,  must 
riot  be  burdened  by  widows  with  descendants  or 
friends  capable  of  assisting.  Descendants  must  make 
it  their  first  charge  to  fulfil  the  family  obligation 
involved.  Otherwise  they  disown  the  Christian  way 
of  life,  and  acknowledge  a  standard  lower  than  that 
of  unbelievers  (4,  8,  16).  (c)  The  mark  of  a  true 
widow  is  that,  avoiding  dissipation,  which  is  spiritual 
death  (cf.  Rev.  3i),  she  has  forsaken  domestic  tics 
(cf.  1  Cor.  Tssf.)  for  the  wholehearted  service  of  God 


(51.  ;  contrast  uf.).  (d)  None  should  bo  placed  oii 
the  official  roll  who  is  not  (i)  sixty  years  old,  (ii)  of 
proved  self-restraint,  (iii)  of  established  reputation  for 
good  works  (gf.).  (e)  Young  widows  should  not  be 
included,  because  (i)  they  may  wish  to  remarry,  and 
so  violate  their  troth  to  Christ ;  (ii)  in  their  visiting  they 
may  become  busybodies.  Since,  then,  they  cannot 
control  their  natural  instincts,  let  them  marry  again 
and  attend  to  household  cares  (so  1  Cor.  7gf.).  Actual 
experience  shows  this  to  be  wise  (11-15). 

3-16  forms  a  single  paragraph.  It  is  usual  to  refer 
3-8  to  the  maintenance  of  widows,  and  9-16  to  the 
selection  of  an  "  order  "  within  the  Church's  official 
ministry.  Though  the  maintained  widows  doubtless 
Tendered  some  service,  this  sub-division  is  improbable, 
because  (a)  the  subject  of  maintenance  is  still  prominent 
in  16,  (b)  the  same  word  "  widow  "  would  not  bear 
two  different  meanings  within  a  few  verses,  (c)  a 
minimum  age-limit  of  sixty  is  more  natural  in  charity 
than  in  service. 

3.  honour:  as  context  proves,  embraces  the  idea 
of  "  maintain."— 4.  grandchildren:  the  old  meaning 
of  "  nephews  "  (AV).— 7.  these  things :  the  points 
made  in  3-6.  The  "  but  "  of  8  shows  the  descendants 

to  be  included  in  those  to  be  "  without  reproach." 

9.  wife,  etc.,  32*  (mutatis  mutandis). — 10.  children: 
whether  her  own  or  adopted.  Care  of  orphans  ranked 
among  the  good  works  encouraged  by  Judaism  (Eder- 
sheim,  Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  138). — -14.  adversary: 
i.e.  human  opponents. 

V.  17-25.  "Elders.— In  3i*  Paul  discusses  qualifica 
tions  for  eldership,  here  he  gives  Timothy  rules  for  its 
supervision,  (a)  On  the  principle  of  Scripture  (Dt. 
204,  cf.  1  Cor.  9g)  and  of  a  well-known  proverb,  suc 
cessful  presidents  (cf.  1  Th.  012)  should  receive  special 
maintenance,  particularly  if  to  the  strict  functions  of 
eldership  they  add  that  of  teaching  (i;f.).  (b)  Against 
an  elder  only  legally-attested  charges  (Dt.  19is)  may 
be  recognised  (19).  (c)  Elders  convicted  of  sinful 
practices  should  be  reprimanded  publicly,  as  a  de 
terrent  to  others.  In  all  this  Timothy  must  exercise- 
absolute  impartiality  (20!.).  (d)  He  may  guard  against 
scandal  by  making  full  inquiry  before  ordaining  an 
elder,  thus  avoiding  a  share  in  responsibility  for  de 
faulters'  sins,  from  which  he  must  ever  keep  himself 
unspotted  (22).  This  will  prevent  (i)  hasty  acceptance 
of  candidates  (since,  while  some  men's  sins  are  so 
notorious  as  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  judgment, 
others'  sins  are  discovered  only  long  afterwards,  24); 
(ii)  hasty  rejection  (since  not  all  good  works,  also,  are 
immediately  evident,  25). 

17.  honour:  3'.— 18.  scripture:  refers  only  to  the 
first  of  the  sayings  that  follow.  Since  Christ's  words 
(Lk.  1C?)  would  not  at  this  date  be  cited  as  "  scripture," 
the  second  saying  was  probably  a  proverb  familiar 
to  both  Lord  and  apostle.— 20.'  them,  etc.  :  in  this 
context  "those  elders  who."— 21.  elect:  i.e.  unfallen. 
— 22.  For  the  view  that  this  verse  concerns  the  restora 
tion  of  penitents  see  EGT. — 23,  which  deprecates 
Timothy's  abstinence  from  wine,  undertaken  perhaps 
in  protest  against  a  prevalent  danger  (83,  8),  breaks 
the  connexion  between  22  and  24,  and  is  either  an 
awkward  parenthesis  to  safeguard  "  keep  thyself 
pure,"  or  an  interpolation,  possibly  displaced  from 
43  (Holtzmann). 

VI.  l-2a.  Slaves. — Christianity  freed  slaves  by 
evolution  rather  than  revolution.  A  grave  social 
peri]  would  have  arisen  in  the  first  century  had  slaves 
misinterpreted  their  liberty  in  Christ  (pp.  64!)f.). 
Timothy  must  guard  against  this  (cf.  Col.  822,  Eph. 
65,  1  P.  2i8).  The  Gospel's  honour  demands  loyalty 
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even   to  hoathcn  masters  (Tit.  2gf.).      If  those  who 
would  benefit  by  the  slaves'  fuller  service  are  fellow- 
believers,  they  should  be  served  the  More  loyally. 
VI.  26-21.  Final  Words. 

(a)  VI.  20-10.  The  Errorists,   and  a  Fundamental 
Error. — Such,  then,  is  Paul's  charge.     Those  who  teach 
otherwise  are  conceited  and  ignorant,  morbidly  busying 
themselves    with    wordy    controversy.     From    these, 
among   other   evils,   ono   crucial   error   proceeds — the 
theory  that  religion  is  a  means  of  worldly  profit  (cf. 
Tit.   In).     Now  even  in  this  life  religion  is  of  great 
profit — i.e.    profit    in    terms    of    truo     happiness — if 
accompanied  by  entire  independence  of  one's  circum 
stances  (the  meaning  of  "  contentment,"  cf.  Phil.  4n). 
For  wo  can  take  out  of  the  world  no  more  material 
goods  than  wo  brought  into  it  (Lk.  12so),  but,  with 
food  and  clothing,  should  be  satisfied.     Rich  is  tho 
man  whose  godliness  has  taught  him  this.     But  those 
who  set  their  desire  on  material  wealth  are  in  great 
peril.     As  well-known  examples  prove,  all  evils  may 
spring  from  love  of  money. 

2b.  these  things:  i.e.  the  whole  charge  of  the 
letter.  This  sentence  (contrast  RV)  belongs  to  the 
present  paragraph. — 3.  sound:  lio*. — 4.  question 
ings:  13-11*.— 10.  a  root,  etc. :  better  aa  AV. 

(b)  VI.  11-16.  Timothy's  Call  to  Fidelity.— In  con 
trast  with  this  quest  for  worldly  profit  (5,  9!)  Timothy 
must  pursue  the  Christian  virtues.     Let  him,  in  life's 
arena  (for  the  metaphor  cf.  2  Tim.  47,  1  Cor.  924, 
Phil.  812),  continuously  wage  faith's  fair  contest,  and 
so  obtain  the  victor's  garland,  eternal  life  (Jas.   Ii2, 
Rev.  2io).     It  was  to  win  this  prize  that  he  was  sum 
moned  in  his  baptism,  at  which,  entering  upon  the 
contest,  he  made  the  good  confession   before  many 
fellow-Christians.     Now,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle, 
lie   is   charged   to   loyalty   by   "  a   more   tremendous 
Presence,"  "  by  an  assurance  that  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  Ono  whose  protective  power  is  universal,  and  by 
the  example  of  Ono  who,  as  Man,  put  that  protective 
power  to  a  successful  test  "  (EGT).     Tho  chargo  closes 
with  a  noble  doxoloay  (cf.  Ii7). 

13.  witnessed,  etc. ;  cf.  Rev.  Is.— 14.  command 
ment  :  the  gospel  as  a  rule  of  life. — 15.  King,  etc.  • 
cf.  Rev.  17i4,  Dt.  10i7. — 16.  who  only,  eta.:  i.e. 
"  as  His  essential  property  "  (cf.  Jn.  626). — dwelling, 
etc.:  Ex.  33i/ff.,  Enoch  liaif.— whom,  etc.:  cf. 
Jn.  Ii8,  1  Jn.  4 1 2. 

(c)  VI.  17-19.  The  True  Conception   of  Riches. — 
Though   God   gives  good   things   for  our   enjoyment, 
wealth  is  too  uncertain  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
our  hope.     By  good  works  rich  men  should  lay  up  a 
foundation  for  the  future  (Mt.  620,  Lk.   16g),  secure 
on  which  they  may  gain  that  life  which  is  more  than 
mere  existence  (Lk.  12i5,  21). 

(d)  VI.  20f.  Final  Charge.— A  forceful  reiteration  of 
the  epistle's  main  message.     Timothy  must  (a)  guard 
the  evangelical  doctrine  (cf.  2  Tim.  Ii2,  14),  the  true 
antidote  to  error ;    (b)  reject  tho  unholy  vain-talking 
(16,  2  Tim.  2:6)  and  "  endless  contrasts  of  decisions, 
founded  on  endless  distinctions  "  (Hort),  on  which  tho 
errorists,  falsely  claiming  to  possess  the  truo  know 
ledge,  prided  themselves  (13-11*). 

20.  oppositions:  there  is  no  allusion  to  Marcion's 
Book  of  "  Oppositions  "  ;  seo  Hort,  Judaistic  Chris 
tianity,  pp.  138ff. 

II.  TIMOTHY 

From  his  second  Roman  imprisonment  (Introduc 
tion,  §  5)  Paul  writes  once  more  to  strengthen  Timothy's 
courage  amid  the  difficulties  still  mrrounding  him 
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(apparently)  in  Asia.  In  particular,  ho  offers  guidance 
as  to  errors,  present  and  future,  and  regarding  his 
proper  attitude  towards  men  of  vicious  life.  In  his 
own  pathetic  loneliness  ho  summons  Timothy  to  join 
him  at  Rome,  and  to  bring  Mark  with  him. 

1.  1-5.  Introductory— Salutation  (If.)  and  Thanks 
giving  (3-5).— For  tho  official  form  of  salutation  cf 
1  Tim.  lif.* 

^  Moved  by  affectionate  remembrance,  Paul,  thanks 
God  for  some  recent  reminder  of  Timothy's  faith,  a 
faith  witnessed  earlier  in  his  mother  and  grandmother 

2.  mercy:   I  Tim.  12*.— 3.  The  ground    of  thanksl 
giving  is  5  (contrast  AV  and  RV),  and  the  true  render 
ing  :  "  I  thank  God  .  .  .  since  my  remembrance  .  .  . 

is    unceasing   .    .    .    that    I  have    been  reminded." 

4.  tears  at  their  last  separation. — faith:    not   Jewish 
(Zahn),   but    as   the    sequence  of   thought   demands, 
Christian. — Eunice:   Ac.  16i. 

I.  6 -II.  13.  Appeal  to  Timothy  for  Courage  in  Face 
of  Difficulties. 

(a)  I.  6-11.  Direct    Appeal,   based    on    Timothy's 
Ordination  Gift. — The  false  teachers  have  created  a 
situation  demanding  courageous  treatment.     Timothy 
has  not  failed  (tho  Greek  tense  in  8  implies  "  do  not 
begin  to  be  ashamed  "),  but  he  plainly  needs  enhearten- 
ing.     Paul  appeals  for  strong  action  on  three  grounds. 
The  first  is  the  character  implied  in  Timothy's  ordination 
gift.     Tho   spirit   of   power,    love,   and    self-discipline 
therein  conveyed  should  suffice  (a)  to  save  him  from 
becoming  ashamed  of  his  testimony,  and  (b)  to  enable 
him  to  take  his  share  in  suffering  hardships  for  tho 
gospel's  sake,  with  a  strength  of  which   God's  power 
is  tho  measure.     This  power,  guaranteed  to  Timothy 
in  his  ordination,  is  no  less  than  that  which  wrought 
for  our  salvation  and  high  calling.     It  depends,  more 
over,  not  upon  our  own  deeds  but  upon  God's  eternal 
purpose,  and  its  magnitude  ia  witnessed  in.  tho  Incar 
nation  and  tho  Resurrection. 

6.  the  gift,  etc.:    1  Tim.    4i4*.— 9.  who   saved: 
Tim.    li*. — not  „  .  .  works:    a    characteristically 
Paulino  passage  (cf.  Tit.  35).— 10.  abolished:    rather, 
'  brought  to  naught." 

(b)  I.  12-14.  An  Appeal  to  Paul's  own  Example.— 
The  second  ground  of  Paul's  appeal  is  his  own  example. 
Ho  too,  being  an  apostle,  suffers  hardship.     But  ho  ia 
not  ashamed  (cf.  8).     For  tho  safeguarding  of  tho  truth 
committed  to  him  he  relies  on  God's  power.     Timothy 
must  do  the  same.     Ho  has  in  Paul's  own  words  a 
pattern  of  sound  teaching.     Let  him  guard  his  trust, 
relying,  like  Paul,  not  on  his  own  strength,  but  on  the 
indwelling  spirit. 

12.  that  which,  etc. :  rather  as  mg. — i.e.  the  true 
doctrine  (1  Tim.  lio*),  the  antidote  to  error. — 13. 
sound:  1  Tim.  lio*. 

(c)  I.  15-18.    A   Persona!    Appeal. — The    apostle's 
earlier  disappointments  form  the  third  ground  of  appeal. 
All  his  Asian  friends — perhaps   by  withholding  help 
in  his  captivity — had  proved  disloyal     Timothy  must 
not  add  further  sorrow  by  failing  him  now.     A  paren 
thesis  (16-18)  recognises  one  honourable  exception  in 
Asia.     Onesiphorus,  according  to  tradition  Paul's  host 
at  Iconium,  had  visited  his  Roman  prison  and  repeated 
well-known  earlier  kindnesses.     For  his  household  now, 
and  for  Onesiphorus  (who  was  perhaps  dead)  at  the 
last,  Paul  craves  God's  mercy. 

15.  Phygelus,  Hermogenes:  of  these  men  nothing 
certain  is  recorded. 

(d)  II.  1-13.  The  Appeal  Renewed.— Thus  enriched 
in  his  ordination,  challenged   by  Paul's  example,  and 
warned  by  tho  Asian  dei'ection,  Timothy,  for  all  his 
v/ork,  must  find  continual  strength  in  his  Divine  equip- 
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ment.  He  must  (a)  conserve  the  truth  by  depositing 
it  with  trustworthy  teachers  (2),  and  (b)  face  the  hard 
ships  involved  in  his  present  administration  (3).  In 
every  sphere  success  demands  endurance  and  self- 
discipline.  This  is  true  in  xccxlnr  affairs  :  the  suc 
cessful  soldier  is  restricted  from  pleasures,  the  suc 
cessful  athlete  restricted  by  rules,  the  successful  farmer 
restricted  in  his  ease  (4-6).  The  principle  is  equally 
valid  in  religious  service.  Let  Timothy  consider  the 
supreme  example,  Jesus  Christ :  even  for  Kim,  tho 
promised  Messiah,  the  gateway  into  life  was  death. 
Let  him  also  consider  Paul,  Christ's  apostle:  even 
now  he  lies  bound  as  a  malefactor — a  ready  sufferer, 
since  the  fetters  which  bind  him  cannot  bind  the 
message.  In  facing  hardship,  therefore,  Timothy  has 
no  unique  experience.  In  every  sphere  achievement  is 
conditioned  by  self-.sacriiico  (7-10).  Yet,  as  reliable 
words  declare,  the  sacrifice  will  not  remain  unrccom- 
pensed.  Death  to  self  in  baptism  will  yield  us  a  share 
in  Christ's  resurrection-life,  and  present  endurance  a 
place  in  His  heavenly  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  need  for  care.  For,  should  we  deny  Him,  Ho  will 
deny  us,  although  want  of  faith,  apart  from  actual 
denial,  can  never  cancel  His  own  faithfulness  (11-13). 

2.  among:  better,  "  through."  Paul's  teaching  had 
reached  Timothy  both  directly  and  indirectly. — 5. 
crowned:  with  the  victor's  garland. --6.  laboureth  is 
the  emphatic  word.— 8.  f'/.  Horn.  l;>-9.  bonds :  an 
indignity  for  a  Roman  citizen. — malefactor:  possibly 
a  mark  of  early  date.  .By  Domitian's  day  the  charge 
against  Christians  was  that  of  practising  an  illegal 
religion  (Ramsay). — 11.  faithful,  etc.  :  1  Tim.  lis  *. 
Tho  "saying''  (11-130)  may  form  part  of  an  early 
Christian' hymn  (L  Tim.  3i6*).  With  its  four  clauses 
cj.  Rom.  <>*',  Rom.  817,  Mt.  K»33,  Rom.  3 3  respectively. 

II.  14-26.  Charge  to  Timothy  concerning  Present 
Error. 

The  false  teaching  considered  in  tin's  epistle  is  partly 
present  and  partly  future.  Paul's  first  charge  relates 
to  the  former  type.  For  its  r//  >i<  rnl  diameter  <;/'.  1  Tim. 
13-11*.  Such  ]>firtirn1ar  <lr>ctriiif<  as  that  of  iS  were 
possibly  confined  to  individual  teachers.  The  charge 
expounds : 

(a)  II.   14-18.  Timothy's    Immediate    Duty.— Mere 
debates    are    diverting    and    evil.     Timothy    must    so 
handle  the  situation  as  to  win  God's  approval.     This 
involves  (n)  framing  his  own   positive  teaching  after 
tho    right    pattern,    and    (It)    definite    hostility    to    tho 
errorists'  discussions  (r,f.  1  Tim.  620).     This  is  essential 
because   tho   errorists   will    become   increasingly   dan 
gerous,  as  Hymemeiis  (now  probably  excommunicated, 
1   Tim.    1 20)  and    Philetus    prove,   with    their   theory 
(perverting   the   truth   of    Rom.  o'3tf.)  that   the    only 
resurrection    is    the    spiritual    rising    experienced    in 
baptism. 

15.  handling,  etc.  :  the  imago  is  that  of  a  man 
cutting  his  doctrine  to  the  pattern  of  the  gospel. — 

17.  Hymenseus  and  Philetus:    otherwise   unknown. — 

18.  See  above.     Another  early  theory  was  that  men 
rise  again  only  in  their  children. 

(b)  II.  19-21.  The  Right  Spirit  for  Timothy's  Task. 
Nevertheless   the    situation   does   not   call    for  panic. 
Timothy's  spirit  must  be  one  of  quiet  confidence  in 
God,  since  tho  Church  rests  on  a  firm  foundation  laid 
by  God  Himself  and  sealed   (rf.   Rev.   21 14)   by  His 
knowledge    (Nu.    16s)  and   moral  requirements.     The 
most  firmly-founded  building,  however,  contains  both 
worthy  and    unworthy   vessels.     The   latter    (i.e.    the 
errorists)  Timothy  must  remove  from  the  Church,  if 
ho  himself  would  remain  fit  for  God's  employment. 

(c)  II.  22-26.  The  Influence  of  Personal  Example.— 


Meanwhile  much  depends  on  Timothy's  own  behaviour 
(cf.  1  Tim.  4i2).  (a)  His  personal  example  must  be 
irreproachable  (22  ;  "  youthful "  lusts,  1  Tim.  4i  1-16*) ; 
(b)  he  must  avoid  controversy  with  the  errorists,  a 
Christian  teacher's  aim  being  not  strife  but  gentle 
persuasion,  boned  on  instruction.  Through  these 
means  opponents,  captured  by  Satan,  may  return 
from  his  snare  to  a  sober  mind,  to  clo  the  will  of  God 
(EV  renders  26  unnaturally). 

III.  1-IV.  8.  Charge  to 'Timothy  concerning  Future 
Error. 

(a)  III.  1-9.  Future  Error  and  Its  Present  Germs. — 
Timothy    must    consider    future    as    well    as    present 
dangers.     As  the  Second  Advent  (never   believed  by 
the  apostles  to  be  far  distant)  approaches,  the  Church 
will  be  threatened  by  men  of  outrageous  life.     Theso 
also  Timothy  must,  avoid.    The  germs  of  the  evil,  indeed, 
are  already  present  (6),  and  the  statement  of  its  de 
veloped  results  (2-5)  will  help  him  to  detect  its  first 
beginning.     For  to  this  type  belong  such  teachers  as 
privately  mislead  sinful  women  who,  with  fickle  curio 
sity,  merely  play  at  seeking  instruction.     Their  fore 
runners  were  the  magicians  who  opposed  Moses  (Ex. 
7 1 1  if . ).     But  their  further  progress  shall  be  arrested,  like 
theirs,  by  open  exposure  of  their  folly. 

2.  cf.  Rom.  l2<)&—  money:  1  Tim.  do,  Tit.  In.— 
5.  Tit.  Ii6. — 8.  Jannes,  Jambres :  Origen  believed  that 
Paul  obtained  these  names  from  an  apocryphal  book 
(lamncs  et  Mamlirrx  lilttr)  no  longer  extant.  Alterna 
tively,  their  source  may  have  been  unwritten  tradition 
(see  Bernard  in  CGT). 

(b)  III.    10-17.    Timothy's    Safeguards. — Grave    as 
these  dangers   are,    however,    Timothy   has   a    double 
safeguard,     (a)  His  present  difficult  task  docs  not  take 
him    by  surprise.      When,    at   Lystra   (Ac.     lf>3),    ho 
accepted   the    missionary   commission,    he   understood 
clearly,    through    his    intimate    knowledge    of    Paul's 
experience,    all    that   it    involved — both    the    type   of 
teaching,    conduct,    and    character   required,    and    the 
inevitable  hardship   entailed.       (He   knew,    too,    God's 
power  of  deliverance.)     This  suffering  for  Christ  is  an 
essential  condition  of  discipleship  (Mt.  1624,  Ac.  1422), 
and  therefore  Timothy  must  himself  have  anticipated 
it  (10-12).     (l>)  He  has  the  further  safeguard  of  Divine 
instruction.      While  evil  men  grow  worse,  Timothy  will 
gain  strength  from  loyalty  to  past  convictions.     And 
these   convictions    rest   on    firm    foundations :    («)   the 
authoritative  character  of  his  Christian  teachers,  and  (6) 
his  lifelong  knowledge  of  the  OT,  able,  through  faith 
in  Christ,  to   bestow  all  wisdom  necessary  to  salvation. 
For  every  inspired  passage  is  of  service  to  yield  him 
instruction,  reproof,  correction,  and  discipline.     Forti 
fied    by  such  experiences  he  will  prove  sufficient  for 
every  task  imposed  by  his  office  (13-17). 

11.  These  specific  sufferings  are  named  as  being 
fresh  in  Timothy's  mind  when  he  undertook  missionary 
responsibilities. — 13.  impostors  :  literally  "  wizards,"  a 
reminiscence  of  8  rather  than  a  proof  that  the  crrorists 
practised  magic. — 14.  whom:  plural  (mg.).  Some 
authorities  read  the  singular,  implying  Paul  alone. — 
15.  babe:  according  to  Jewish  custom  (Edersheim, 
Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  117).- — the  sacred  writings: 
best  authorities  omit  "  the."  AV  is  inexact  here. — • 
unto  salvation :  the  only  inspiration  Scripture  itself 
claims  is  spiritual  (cf.  16). — 16.  In  each  change  RV 
is  preferable  to  AV.  The  words  assume  inspiration : 
their  aim  is  to  indicate  its  uses. 

(c)  IV.  1-8.  Timothy's  Duty  in  the  Crisis.— Threat 
ened  with  such  opposition  (3i-Q)  and  strengthened  by 
such  safeguards  (810-17),  Timothy  must  persistently 
teach  the  positive  truth.  He  should  be  ready  to  reprove 
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error  and  proclaim  the  gospel,  whether  the  occasion 
seem  propitious  or  not  (2).  For  Church  members  as 
well  as  false  teachers  will  cause  trouble.  Anxious  for 
novelty  and  "  piling  up  "  congenial  instructors,  they 
will  turn  to  the  familiar  myths  of  the  errorists  (1  Tim. 
13-11*).  Timothy,  on  the  contrary,  must  act  with 
moderation,  accept  the  suffering  involved,  preach  the 
positive  gospel  and  accomplish  all  the  functions  (not  as 
AV)  of  liis  ministry.  All  this  Paul  urges  more  earnestly 
because  he  himself  can  no  longer  act.  The  final 
sacrifice  has  begun  (6a) :  his  death  is  near.  He  has 
waged  the  good  contest  (1  Tim.  611-16*)  to  the  end, 
end  the  victor's  garland — the  reward  for  righteousness — • 
p  --aits  him.  For  the  truth  committed  to  him  has  been 
kept  inviolate. 

1.  and  by:  not  as  AV. — 5.  evangelist:  in  NT. 
(elsewhere  only  Ao.  21s,  Eph.  4n)  denotes  a,  function. 
The  separate  order  of  "  evangelists  "  is  much  later. — 
6.  being  offered:  contrast  Phil.  125.  This  altered 
outlook  marks  a  later  situation.  AV  mistranslates. 
For  the  metaphor  of  a  drink-offering  cf.  Phil.  2 17. 

IV.  9-22.  Personal  Requests  and  Personal  News, 

Timothy's  summons  to  Rome  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  just  enforced.  If  the 
letter  is  a  unity,  its  main  instructions  may  concern  his 
conduct  after,  as  well  as  before,  his  visit  to  Rome  and 
Paul's  death  (Ramsay).  For  the  significance  of  the 
historical  allusions  that  follow,  see  Introduction,  at  end 
of  §  1.  Others  being  absent  on  different  missions,  only 
Luke,  of  Paul's  immediate  circle,  is  now  with  him 
(21  names  merely  local  acquaintances).  Let  Timothy 
bring  Mark,  reconciled  to  Paul  since  Ac.  1038  (Col.  4io), 
and  able,  in  Tychicus'  absence,  to  render  needed  per 
sonal  service  (contrast  AV) ;  and  also  Paul's  travelling- 
cloak,  with  certain  papyrus  and  vellum  documents, 
left,  perhaps  at  his  sudden  arrest,  in  Troas.  The 
identity  of  Alexander  (1  Tim.  Izo*)  and  the  nature  and 
occasion  of  his  opposition  are  alike  unknown.  At  the 
first  hearing  of  Paul's  case,  the  prhna  act  to — the  allusion 
is  not  to  liia  first  Roman  trial — no  fellow-Christian 
appeared  in  the  court  to  support  him.  Luke  and 
Tychicus  were  probably  prevented,  not  being  Roman 
citizens  (Ramsay),  but  all  local  Christians  failed  him. 
Howbeit  Christ  supported  him :  hence,  through  his 
self-defence,  since  he  who  addresses  Rome  addresses 
the  world,  the  gospel  proclamation  reached  its  con 
summation  (not  as  AV).  On  this  occasion,  then,  ho 
secured  a  remand,  though  lie  only  narrowly  escaped 
death  (176)  ;  and,  while  ho  cannot  expect  to  gain 
the  final  verdict  (6ff.),  of  eternal  deliverance  ho  is 
assured.  The  circumstances  underlying  co  are  un 
known.  21  mentions  prominent  Roman  Christians. 

10.  Demas :  would  a  forger  invent  the  contrast  with 
Phm.  24,  Col.  414  ? — Galatia:  might  mean  either 
Asiatic  Galatia  or  Gaul. — 11.  minis-try:  for  a  different 
inter] iretation  cf.  Zahn,  INT,  ii.  430. — 12,  Tychicus: 
Ac.  204,  Col.  4?,  Eph.  621.— 13.  Troas:  clearly  later 
than  Ac.  20e. — 14.  will  render :  AV  is  based  on  a  mis 
taken  text. — 16.  took  my  part:  as  above,  not  "  as  my 
advocate."  Paul's  language  indicates  not  indifference 
on  the  part  of  strange  pleaders,  but  the  desertion  of 
friend-*. — 21.  Irenanis  (c.  190)  says  Linus  became  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostle's  death. 


The  purpose  of  tin's  letter  is  parallel  to  that  of 
1  Timothy.  Both  in  their  organisation  and  in  the  life 
of  their  members  the  churches  in  Crete,  founded  perhaps 
by  converts  gained  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Ac  2n), 
are  in  urgent  need  of  correction.  Paul  has  recently 


left  Titus  on  the  island  (Introduction,  §  5),  to  establish 
them  upon  a  firmer  foundation  and  thus  to  safeguard 
them  against  the  false  teachers  by  whom  they  are 
assailed.  Ho  now  writes  to  offer  his  delegate  encourage 
ment  in  his  task,  and  directions  concerning  doctrine 
and  Church  order  Ho  also  summons  Titus  to  join 
him  for  the  winter  in  Nicopolis. 

I.  1-4.  Salutation. — Paul  sends  to  Titus,  his  truo 
son  in  their  common  faith,  his  customary  Christian 
greeting.  Writing  in  his  ofiieial  capacity  (1  Tim. 
lif.*),  ho  appropriately  emphasizes  the  design  of  his 
office — a  design  based  on  the  hope  of  life  eternal.  This 
is  to  foster  in  those  who  have  responded  to  God's  call 
faith  and  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  is  directed  to 
godly  living.  Eternal  life  was  promised  by  God  before 
eternal  ages,  but  the  actual  manifestation  of  His  Word 
in  its  seasonable  time  was  granted  in  the  message  with 
which  he,  Paul,  was  entrusted  according  to  God's  own 
command. 

1.  a  servant  (lit.  "slave")  of  God:  a  unique 
phrase  in  Paul,  but  cf.  Jus.  li. — 3.  God  our  Saviour: 
1  Tim.  li*. 

I.  5-9.  The  Appointment  of  Elders. — Paul  renews  in 
writing  instructions  delivered  orally  to  Titus  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Crete.  As  in  Asia  (1  Tim.  3 iff.), 
the  safeguard  against  error  is  a  wisely  constituted 
ministry,  faithful  in  conserving  the  true  doctrine. 
For  the  elders'  qualifications  cf.  I  Tito.  81-7*.  The 
lists  are  essentially  identical,  the  chief  difference  being 
the  addition  here  of  "  just,  holy,"  etc.,  and  the  omission 
of  "  not  a  novice." 

6.  blameless :  1  Tim.  3io*. — husband,  etc. :  1  Tim. 
02*. — children,  etc. :  the  reason  is  given  in  1  Tim. 
34f. — 7.  bishop:  1  Tim.  Si*.  Moffatt  regards  7-9 
as  a  gloss,  breaking  the  connexion  between  6  and  10. 
The  sequence  of  9  and  10,  however  is  excellent. 
Equally  needless  is  Clemen's  and  Hesse's  view  that 
7-11  are  interpolated. — 9.  the  teaching:  i.e.  apostolic 
doctrines. — sound  doctrine:  1  Tim.  lio*. — gainsayers: 
i.e.  the  false  teachers. 

I.  10-18.  Titus'    Attitude    to    Faise    Teachers.— 
Loyalty  to  sound  doctrine  is  needful  for  silencing  many 
deceitful  teachers — not  outside  the  Church  (Hort),  but 
self-constituted    instructors    within    its    borders,    who 
reject  its  discipline  ("  unruly  "  =  insubordinate).     These 
men,  exemplifying  Epimenides'   judgment   (GOO   B.C.) 
of   the   Cretan   character,   teach   error   for   monetary 
profit    (cf.    1    Tim.    65).     Chiefly,    and    therefore    not 
wholly,  of  Jewish  origin  (10),  they  base  their  empty 
talking  on  Jewish  legends  (1  Tim.  13-11*)  and   mere 
human     traditions     which     foster     asceticism.     Their 
asceticism   is   manifestly   false,   since   pure   men   can 
make  a  pure  use  of  everything  (1  Tim.  4i-s*),  while 
those  who  are  impure  and  unbelieving  can  use  nothing 
purely,    their    whole   mind    being    contaminated    and 
their  conduct  denying  their  profession   (14-16).     All' 
such  errorists  Titus  must  summarily  refute. 

II.  lucre:  Cretans  were  notorious  lovers  of  money.— 
12.  With  this  quotation  cf.  those  from  Aratus  (Ac. 
1728)  and  Menander  (1  Cor.   1^33).     The  view  that 
Paul  enjoyed  a  liberal  education  ia  probably  true,  but 
cannot  be  inferred  solely  from  these  citations. — liars : 
"  to    speak  like    a    Cretan "    was    synonymous    with 
"  lying."     For   the   allusion   and   its   significance   gee 
Rendel   Harris   in  Exp.,  Oct.  1906,  April  1907,  Oct. 
1912,    Jan.   1915.— 15.   Rather  "for    the   pure"   (cf. 
Rom.    142o). — 16.    profess :    better,    "  confess."      Far 
too  mild  a  term  for  the  .second-century  Gnostic ! 

II.  1-15.  Teaching  on  Christian  Behaviour. 
(a)  II.  1-10.  Duty  o!  Different  Classes. — In  contrast 
with  the  errorists'  irrelevances,  Titus  must  continually 
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inculcate  right  conduct.  This  is  defined  for  (a)  old 
men,  (b)  old  women,  (c)  young  women,  (d)  younger 
men,  (e)  slaves.  The  strongest  argument  for  truth  is 
the  moral  life  it  produces,  even  in  a  slave  (10  ;  contrast 
5  and  1x6).  This  fact  Titus  himself  must  remember 

3.  reverent :  better,  "  reverend  "  (cf.  I  Tim.  2io). — 
teachers:  i.e..  in  private  (see  1  Tim.  £12). — 4.  love 
husbands,  children :  inscriptions  show  these  words 
to  have  been  "current  in  this  very  combination" 
(Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  255). — 5.  workers 
at  home  :  the  true  reading  may  be  "  keepers  at  home  " 
(cf.  1  Tim.  6131.).— subjection:  Col.  3ifi,  Eph.  522.— 
that,  etc.  :  Is.  52s  (cf.  Rom.  224,  1  Tim.  61).— 7.  doc 
trine:  rather,  '"teaching";  so  perhaps  elsewhere  in 
these  epistles.' — 8.  he  that,  etc. :  the  false  teacher  or 
the  heathen,  not  Satan  (Chrysostom). — 9.  i.  Tim. 
6if. * — gainsaying:  includes,  but  transcends,  "an 
swering  again  "  (AV). 

(b)  II.  11-15.  Its  Doctrinal  Basis.— The  transformed 
lives  thus  required  from  different  groups  are  rendered 
possible  by  God's  own  grace,  revealed  in  the  Incar 
nation.  This,  for  all  men  (1  Tim.  24),  is  a  saving 
grace,  bringing  (a)  ethical  discipline  (12),  (b)  th<>  in 
spiration  of  the  Second  Advent  hope  (13),  and  (c)  the 
Atonement  on  which  so  great  redemption  rests  (14). 
All  this  (1-14)  Titus  must  impress  authoritatively. 
The  association. of  the  largest  motive  with  the  conduct 
inculcated  is  in  the  true  Pauline  manner  (cf.  2  Cor.  89, 
Phil.  2i-n). 

12.  denying :  rather,  "  having  once  for  all  denied  " 
(in  baptism). — 13.  of  the  glory:  not  as  AV. — God  and 
Saviour :  the  rendering  is  uncertain,  but  the  context 
probably  shows  RV  (not  AV)  to  bo  correct.  In  that 
case  Christ  is  definitely  called  our  God  (cf.  Rom.  95). — 
14.  redeem,  etc.  :  Ps.'l30s,  Mk.  1045. — a  people,  etc.  : 
Ex.  19.5,  1  P.  -<»• 

III.  1-7.  Further  Instruction  on  Christian  Conduct. 

(a)  III.   If.   Behaviour   to  those  Outside. — In    his 
relation    with  unbelievers  the  Christian    mu  ;t   show 
(i)    towards    those  in   authority,   obedience  (i  Tim. 
2 1-7*)  ;    (ii)  towards  his  neighbours  generally,  right- 
living  and  forbearance  ;    (iii)  towards  all  alike,  meek 
ness. 

(b)  III.  3-8«.  Its  Doctrinal  Basis. — Any  other  spirit 


than  that  of  meekness  is  ruled  out  (i)  by  the  character 
of  the  believer's  own  pre-Christian  life  (Rom.  IsSff., 
cf.  1  Tim.  Ii2ff.),  (ii)  by  the  fact  that  his  own  salvation 
was  of  God's  grace  (see  on  2i  1—15).  A  difficulty  fol 
lows.  AVe  have  (i)  a  characteristically  Paulino  state 
ment  of  evangelical  doctrine  (men  are  "  justified  " 
not  by  "  works,"  but  by  "  grace  ")  ;  (ii)  an  allusion 
to  baptism  which,  to  many,  appears  un-Pauline.  If 
56  implies  that  the  rite  of  itself  effects  the  cleansing 
from  sin,  it  is  certainly  different  from  Paul's  usual 
doctrine  of  baptism — that  of  the  believer's  mystical 
union  with  Christ's  death.  The  teaching,  howe\rer,  is 
not  that  the  regeneration  is  through  the  physical 
washing — a  view  which  would  require  the  sentence 
to  be  rewritten — but  that  God  uses  baptism  as  the 
act  with  which  He  associates  cleansing  from  sin. 
This  sacramental  doctrine  is  apostolic  (Ac.  238,  22 16, 
Gal.  827,  Eph.  026,  1  P.  821),  and  must  not  be  con 
fused  with  the  very  different  theory  that  the  act 
itself  possesses  a  quasi-magical  power.  The  latter 
view  would  place  baptism  among  those  very  "  works  " 
by  which,  the  context  affirms,  we  are  not  saved. 

3.  cf.  Introduction,  §  2. — 8a.  The  "  saying  "  covers 
4-6  ;  1  Tim.  1 1 5  *. 

III.  86-11.  Final  Charge  to  Titus. 

(a)  Maintain  good  works — a  characteristic  demand 
in  the  Pastorals  ;  (b)  avoid  useless  controversy  (cf. 
1  Tim.  13-11*)  ;  (c)  shun  the  factious. 

86.  these  things :  the  preceding  counsels. — 19. 
heretical:  rather,  "factious,"  one  whose  presence  has 
a  divisive  influence.' — refU33:  not  "  excommunicate," 
but  "  avoid." 

III.  12-15.  Closing  Messages. 

Paul  will  send  Artcmas  or  Tychicus  to  fill  Titus'  post 
when  he  leaves  for  Nicopolis  (doubtless  the  Nicopolis 
in  E  pirns).  For  Tychicus  see  2  Tim.  4i2*,  which 
implies  that  he  was  not  actually  chosen  for  Crete. 
Of  Artemas  we  know  nothing.  Zenas  and  Apollos 
may  well  have  carried  this  letter  to  Titus.  Zenas, 
like  Artemas,  is  unknown  :  ho  would  probably  be  a 
"  lawyer  "  in  the  Jewish  sense.  Apollos  appears  in 
Ac.  1H24,  19i  ;  1  Cor.  Ii2.  For  the  significance  of  the 
historical  allusions  sec  Introduction,  at  end  of  §  1. 

14.  necessary  uses :  e.g.  such  hospitality  as  Zonas 
and  Apollos  required. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  E.  F.  SCOTT 


THIS  epistle  is  provided  with  no  formal  opening,  from 
which  we  might  learn  the 'name  of  the  writer  and  of 
the  church  addressed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  an  opinion  grew  up,  and  at  last  became  pre 
valent,  that  it  was  an  anonymous  epistle  of  Paul ; 
but  this  opinion  had  probably  its  origin  in  the  natural 
desire  to  ensure  an  undisputed  place  in  the  NT  canon 
for  a  writing  intrinsically  so  valuable.  The  more 
critical  minds  of  antiquity  already  recognised  that  the 
style  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  Paul ;  and 
the  difference  in  theological  teaching  is  even  more 
decir,ive  against  the  Paulino  authorship.  A  tradition 
at  least  as  early  as  Tert-ullian  (c.  200)  ascribes  the 
epistle  to  Barnabas  ;  Luther  suggested  that  it  may 
have  been  written  by  Apollos  ;  modern  scholars  have 
tried  to  connect  it  with  Luke,  or  Silvanus,  or  Priscilla 
and  Aquila.  But  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  all 
attempts  to  fix  the  authorship  are  based  on  conjecture. 
From  the  epistle  itself  we  can  gather  that  its  writer 
was  an  accomplished  teacher,  holding  some  place  of 
authority  in  the  Church  which  he  addresses,  and  a 
friend  of  Paul's  companion,  Timothy.  His  name  has 
been  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  destination  of  the  epistle  is  almost  as  doubtful 
as  its  authorship.  Some  have  assumed  that  it  was 
written  to  Jerusalem,  in  view  of  the  many  allusions 
to  Jewish  worship  and  ritual ;  others  suppose  that 
the  philosophical  cast  of  the  argument  points  rather 
to  Alexandria.  From  several  indications  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  it  was  written  to  Rome  ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  partly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
known  at  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
But  the  readers  whom  it  contemplates  appear  to  have 
formed  a  homogeneous  group,  which  can  hardly  have 
included  the  whole  Roman  Church.  Perhaps  they 
constituted  one  of  the  many  congregations  into  which 
that  great  Church  was  divided. 

The  date  of  the  epistle  can  bo  determined  within 
certain  broad  limits.  The  writer  speaks  of  his  readers 
as  belonging,  like  himself,  to  the  second  generation  of 
Christians  (23),  and  refers  more  than  once  to  a  con 
siderable  time  that  has  elapsed  since  their  conver 
sion  (5ia,  1032,  137).  Thus  it  seems  impossible  to 
assume  a  date  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  first 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  epistle  is  quoted  by 
Clement  of  Rome  in  A.D.  95,  and  must  have  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  some  years  before  that  date. 
It  may  have  been  written  at  any  time  between  A.D.  65 
and  85. 

The  literary  character  of  the  work  forms  a  peculiar 
difficulty.  That  it  was  sent  as  a  letter  is  evident  from 
the  concluding  verses  ;  but  in  its  whole  style  and 
structure  it  suggests  a  spoken  discourse  rather  than 
an  epistle.  Indeed,  in  several  places  the  author 
appears  to  indicate,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  is 
speaking  (25,  9,=i,  1132).  Some  modern  scholars  are 
of  opinion  that  the  last  chapter,  or  at  any  rate  the 
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last  four  verses,  were  added  by  a  later  editor  to  give 
an  epistolary  colour  to  the  original  discourse.  More 
probably  the  author  himself  revised  a  spoken  address 
and  sent  it  as  a  letter,  or  purposely  wrote  his  letter 
in  the  manner  he  would  have  employed  in  public  speech 
(c/.  Exp.,  Dec.  1916).  As  a  literary  composition  it  is 
the  most  elaborate  work  in  the  NT.  It  is  written 
according  to  an  ordered  plan,  in  balanced  and  resonant 
sentences  of  remarkable  precision,  and  rises  at  times  to 
wonderful  heights  of  eloquence. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  epistle  is  manifest  on 
every  page.  Its  readers  are  in  danger  of  falling  away 
from  their  early  faith,  partly  under  stress  of  persecu 
tion,  partly  through  an  indifference  due  to  mere  lapse 
of  time.  The  writer  wishes  to  inspire  them  with  new 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  to  this  end  he  sets 
Christianity  before  them  as  the  final  religion,  of  which 
all  else  has  been  mere  symbol  and  anticipation.  But 
it  has  been  commonly  maintained  that  this  larger 
purpose  is  combined  with  a  more  definite  one.  The 
finality  of  the  gospel  is  established  by  means  of  a 
detailed  contrast  with  the  Jewish  ordinances ;  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  readers  were 
Jews,  who  in  the  reaction  from  Christianity  were 
drifting  back  into  Judaism.  This  view  of  the  under 
lying  motive  of  the  epistle  seems  to  be  implied  in  tho 
title  attached  to  it  from  a  very  early  time  :  "  to  the 
Hebrews."  Among  modern  scholars,  however,  tho 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  this  explanation  of  tho 
Jewish  colouring  of  the  epistle  is  unnecessary.  To 
Christians  of  the  first  century  the  OT  was  the  one 
acknowledged  Bible,  no  less  than  to  the  Jews,  and 
formed  the  natural  basis  of  any  attempt  to  present 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  tho  New  Covenant. 

[It  should  bo  remembered,  however,  that  the  ac 
ceptance  of  tho  OT  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians 
rested  on  quite  different  grounds.  The  former  ac 
cepted  it  because  they  were  Jews,  the  latter  because 
they  had  become  Christians.  The  whole  method  of 
proof  implies  that  the  authority  of  the  OT  is  unques 
tioned  by  the  readers.  Since  they  were  tempted  to 
abandon  Christianity,  this  proof  would  not  have 
carried  weight,  unless  the  authority  to  which  appeal 
was  made  was  admitted  independently  of  their 
Christianity.  It  is  accordingly  very  difficult  to  sup 
pose  that  tho  readers  had  been  converted  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity,  for  then  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  OT  would  have  stood  on  just  the  same  ground 
as  other  Christian  doctrines,  it  could  have  given  them 
no  independent  support,  and  would  have  been  aban 
doned  with  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  readers  had 
been  proselytes  before  their  conversion,  but  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  regard  them  as  Jews. — A.  S.  P.] 

The  line  of  argument  which  the  writer  follows  ia 
probably  to  bo  explained  from  his  own  training  and 
habits  of  thought,  much  more  than  from  the  nationality 
of  his  readers.  He  is  strongly  influenced  by  tho 
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Alexandrian  philosophy,  from  which  he  takes  over 
not  only  his  allegorical  method  of  expounding  Scrip 
ture  but  his  cardinal  conception  of  an  ideal  heavenly 
world,  of  which  the  visible  world  is  only  the  copy  or 
reflection.  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion  be 
cause  it  is  concerned  with  that  higher  world  of  ultimate 
realities.  It  brings  us  to  our  true  rest  by  affording 
us  access  to  God's  immediate  presence.  The  teaching 
of  the  epistle  thus  centres  on  the  conception  of  Christ 
as  the  High  Priest,  who  has  accomplished  in  very  deed 
what  the  ancient  ordinances  could  only  suggest  in 
symbol.  By  offering  the  perfect,  sacrifice  He  has  won 
entrance  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  has  secured 
for  us  a  real  anil  enduring  fellowship  with  God.  The 
argument  is  worked  out  by  means  of  ideas  and  imagery 
borrowed  from  ancient  ritual ;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  apprehend  the  essential  thought  which  gives  per 
manent  religious  value  to  this  epistle. 

Literature. — Commentaries :  (a)  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Farrar  |CB),  Peake  (Cent.B.),  Goodspeed,  Wickham 
(West.C.):  (b)  Westeott,  Vaughan,  Nairne  (CGT), 
Kendall,  Dods  (EGT) ;  (r)  Bleek,  *Delit7sch,  B.  Weiss 
(Mey.),  Von  Soclen  (HC),  Riggenbach  (ZK),  Hollmann 
(SNT),  Windisch  (HNT) ;  (d)  Edwards  (Ex.B),  Dale, 
The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church.  Peako, 
Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Faith.  Other  literature  :  Articles 
in  Dictionaries,  works  on  NTT,  and  NTT  ;  Richm,  Der 
Lehrberjriff  <Je#  Hebraerbricfes ;  Bruce,  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  G.  Milligan,  The.  Theology  of  the  Epir.tle 
to  the  Hebrews;  Nairne,  The  Epistle,  of  Priesthood; 
Menegoz,  Ln  Theologie  de  VEpitre  aiix  Hebrrux ;  H.  L. 
MacNeill',  The  Christology  of  the  Epinile.  to  the  Hebrews, 
Harnaek  in  ZMTW.  1900,  pp.  lf,-41. 

I.  1-4.  Introduction. — In  a  majestic  opening  sen 
tence  the  writer  declares  the  theme  which  he  proposes 
to  develop  in  the  chapters  that  follow.  Christianity 
is  the  final  and  all-sufficient  religion,  for  Christ  is 
no  other  than  the  Son,  who  accomplished  once  and  for 
ever  the  saving  ;  'irposo  of  God.  To  His  people  of  old 
God  had  spoken  by  human  messengers,  who  could  only 
disclose  fragments  of  His  will,  as  it  came  to  them  by 
word  or  vision  or  symbol.  To  His  later  people,  whose 
lot  is  cast  in  the  transition  period  between  the  old  age 
and  the  new,  He  has  spoken  by  one  who  is  His  Son. 
The  supreme  dignity  of  the  Son  is  set  forth  under  two 
aspects  :  (<i)  He  is  not  part  of  creation,  but  the  very 
goal  and  principle  of  creation.  From  all  eternity  God 
had  decreed  that  Ho  should  be  "  heir  of  all  things," 
and  had  made  the  worlds — the  whole  universe  of  space 
and  time — through  Him.  (b)  He  is  Himself  of  Divine 
nature,  for  in  Him  the  being  of  God  is  manifested  as 
the  sun  is  in  its  radiance,  or  the  seal  in  the  impression 
token  from  it.  He  is  God's  assessor  hi  the  government 
of  the  world.  For  a  time  He  sojourned  on  earth  to 
effect  His  redeeming  purpose,  but  now  He  has  returned 
to  His  sovereign  place  in  heaven.  So  the  name  which 
rightly  belongs  to  Him  is  that  of  Son.  and  from  this  it 
is  evident  that  He  stands  infinitely  high  above  the 
angels. 

Unlike  the  Fourth  I  -nngelist  (pp.  745f.),  the  writer 
does  not  expressly  use  the  term  "  Logos  "  (the  Word), 
but  it  is  clear  from  his  language  that  he  conceives  of 
Christ  under  this  category.  Alexandrian  philosophy 
had  given  currency  to  the  idea  of  a  second  Divine 
principle — God  active  as  distinguished  from  God  trans 
cendent.  From  an  early  time  Christianity  had  seized 
on  this  conception  as  alone  adequate  to  the  significance 
of  Christ,  but  with  the  essential  change  that  the 
abstract  Logos  of  philosophy  was  now  identified  with 
a  living  Person.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  epistle 
the  conception  of  Christ  as  Logos  gives  placa  to  others, 


especially  to  that  of  the  ideal  High  Priest ;  yet  the 
argument  as  a  whole  has  to  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  these  opening  verses.  Jesus  is  qualified  to  be  our 
mediator  with  God  because  He  shares  in  the  being  of 
God,  while  partaking  also  in  our  human  nature  and 
experiences. 

I.  5-II.  18.  The  Son  is  Superior  to  the  Angels. — 
For  this   theme  the   way  has   been   prepared  in  the 
closing  words   of    LI.     The   section   may   possibly   be 
directed  against  angel-worship,  which  in  some  churches, 
as  we  know  from  Colossians,  was  encroaching  on  the 
faith  in   Christ.     More   probably  the  writer's   aim  is 
simply  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  Christ  as  compared 
with  even  the  highest  of  created  beings.     In  5-18  ho 
collects  a  number  of  Scripture  texts  which  illustrate 
the  relative  worth  of  Christ  and  the  angels.     These 
texts  are  interpreted  by  the  allegorical  method — i.e. 
they  are  taken  not  in  their  historical  meaning,  but  as 
symbolic  utterances  which  have  to  be  spiritually  dis 
cerned.     Two  quotations  (5),  the  former  taken  from 
Ps.  27,  the  latter  from  2  S.  7i4,  which  declare  Christ  to 
be  the  Son  are  followed  by  another,  apparently  taken 
from  the  LXX  version  of  the  Song  of  Moses  (of.  Ps. 
OT/),  in  which  the  angels  are  commanded  to  worship 
Him'.     This  command  (6)  is  referred  to  some  moment 
hi  eternity  when  God  first  revealed  His  Son  to  the 
assembled  hosts  of  heaven.     In  the  quotations  given 
in  7-12,  taken  from  Ps*.  1044,  4f>6f.,  10225-27,  HOi, 
a  special  aspect  of  the  contrast  with  the  angels  is  em 
phasized — viz.  that  the  angels  are  subject  to  change, 
while  the  Son  remains  the  same  for  ever.     This  idea 
is  obtained  by  supposing  Ps.   1044  to  mean  "  at  will 
Thou  changest  the  forms  of  the  angels,  making  them 
new  winds,  now  flames."     Against    this    text,  which 
tells   how  the    angels    assume  the  shapes  of  variable 
elements,  are  set  others   which  describe  the  Son  as 
always  supreme  and  steadfast.     The  final  quotation 
(13)  'has  been  used  already  in  3,  and  is   taken   from 
the  passage  (Ps.   110i-4)  which  determines  the  whole 
thought  of  the  epistle.     Christ  as  the  Son  ia  throned 
at  God's  right  hand,  while  the  angels,  as  their  name 
implies,  are  only  servants,  inferior  in   some  sense  to 
God's  earthly  saints,  to  whose  welfare  they  minister. 

II.  1-4.     For  the  first  time  the  writer  discloses  the 
practical  aim  which  gives  force  and  meaning  to  his 
theological  argument.     Christian  men  ought  to  realise 
the  grandeur  of  their  calling,  and  to  hold  fast  to  the 
message  which  was  not  delivered  by  angels  like  the 
Jewish  Law  (cf.  Ac.  753,  Gal.  3io).  but  by  the  Son 
Himself.     A  suggestive  image  is  spoiled  by  the  insertion 
of  "  from  them""  in  i.     By  forgetting  the  directions 
given  them  the  readers  may  drift  away  from  their 
true  course,  and  by  so  doing  will  expose  themselves 
to  dreadful  danger.     For  if  the  Law,  as  the  history  of 
Israel  shows  us,  avenged  itself  on  those  who  disobeyed 
it,  there  will  be  even  worse  punishment  for  Christian 
men  if  they  arc  faithless  to  that  message  of  which  the 
Law  was  only  a  shadow.     It  is  true  that  the  writer  and 
those  whom  "he  addresses  had  heard  this  message  only 
from    the    apostles,    but   those   human   teachers   had 
received  it  from  the  Lord  Himself,  and  their  words  had 
been    Divinely    attested    by   varied    acts    of    miracle, 
wrought  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  5-18.  Resuming  his  argument,  the  writer  deals 
with  the  objection  that  Christ  cannot  be  ranked  above 
the  angels  in  view  of  His  earthly  humiliation.  This 
objection  is  answered  by  conclusions  drawn  from  Ps. 
84-6*.  Christ  was  indeed  made  lower  than  the  angels, 
but  for  the  purpose  that  He  should  rise  to  the  sovereign 
place.  Only  by  His  suffering  and  death  could  He  be 
fitted  for  Hi's  supreme  work  as  High  Priest  and  Saviour. 
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The  angels  had  no  authority  over  that  higher  world 
of  -which  the  writer  is  to  speak  in  this  epistle.  Scrip 
ture  points  rather  to  a  "  son  of  man  "  who  will  control 
all  things  ;  and  by  "  all  things  "  is  meant  the  future 
heavenly  world  as  well  as  the  present  (sf.).  But  in 
this  very  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  Christ  (for  He  is 
the  "  man  "  whom  the  Ps.  foretells)  reference  is  mado 
to  a  temporary  humiliation.  The  words  "  for  a  little 
while  lower  than  the  angels  "  (ing.)  are  explained  when 
we  turn  to  the  gospel  history.  For  a  little  time  Jesus 
was  subjected  to  our  human  lot,  but  His  suffering  of 
death  was  only  the  prelude  to  His  exaltation.  It  was 
evidence  of  the  grace  of  God,  who  by  this  means  mado 
salvation  posoible  for  all  men. — 9.  This  verse  is  diffi 
cult,  owing  to  the  condensation  within  a  single  sentence 
of  several  ideas  :  (a)  Christ's  earthly  life  and  sufferings 
were  necessary  to  His  exaltation  ;  (b)  this  exaltation 
was  due  to  His  adding  the  attribute  of  Saviour  to  His 
other  attributes  ;  (c)  His  death,  therefore,  was  at  once 
a  crowning  honour  bestowed  on  Himself  and  a  proof 
of  God's  goodness  to  all  men. 

That  Jesus  had  to  suffer  and  die  was  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  for  if  He  was  to  lead  the  way 
to  salvation  for  the  suffering  race  of  mankind,  Ho 
needed  Himself  to  suffer,  and  thus  to  be  fitted  perfectly 
for  His  task  (10).  A  parenthesis  follows  (11-13),  in 
which  it  is  shown  by  Scripture  (Ps.  2222,  Is.  817!) 
that  in  spite  of  their  low  estate  men  are  the  brethren 
of  Christ,  sons  of  the  same  Father.  But  God's  human 
children  are  subject  to  limitations  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  in  order  to  save  them  Christ  had  to  make  Himself 
one  with  them  (14).  He  died  their  death  that  He  might 
overcome  the  devil,  who  has  power  to  inflict  death  on. 
men  as  the  penalty  of  their  sins ;  and  thus  Ho  saved 
men  not  from  death  only,  but  from  that  overhanging 
dread  of  it  which  took  all  joy  and  freedom  out  of  their 
Lives  (15).  If  Jesus  had  set  Himself  to  be  Redeemer  of 
angels  ("  take  hold  of,"  i.e.  in  order  to  rescue),  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  for  Him  so  to  humiliate  Him 
self.  But  since  His  work  was  on  behalf  of  His  earthly 
brethren,  the  way  He  chose  was  the  only  possible  one, 
and  we  are  not  to  marvel  at  it.  He  had  to  submit 
Himself  to  the  mortal  lot  of  men  that  so  He  might  repre 
sent  them  before  God  with  a  full  sense  of  their  needs 
and  infirmities.  Tried  Himself  by  a  life  of  suffering,  He 
is  able  to  succour  those  who  are  tried  likewise  (i6lf.). 

These  verses  prepare  the  way  for  the  subject  which 
is  to  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  epistle.  It  is 
by  acting  as  our  High  Priest  that  Christ  achieves  our 
salvation  ;  and  His  earthly  life  was  meant  to  fit  Him 
for  this  His  characteristic  work. 

III.  1-IV.  13.  As  Christ  is  higher  than  the  angels, 
so  He  is  greater  tlian  Moses,  through  whom  the  first 
covenant  was  established.  The  comparison  with 
Moses,  however,  occupies  only  a  few  verses,  and  merges 
in  a  warning  to  avoid  the  fate  of  those  Israelites  whom 
Moses  led. 

III.  1--6.  The  superiority  of  Christ  to  Moses  iq  illus 
trated  in  two  ways  :  (a)  Moses  belonged  to  the  house 
as  part  of  it  (i.e.  was  himself  one  of  the  members  of 
the  chosen  community) ;  Christ  was  the  builder  of 
the  house.  (b)  Moses  was  a  servant  in  the  house 
(Nu.  127),  while  Christ  was  over  it  as  the  Son.  The 
readers  are  again  reminded  (i)  of  the  obligations  resting 
on  them.  They  share  in  a  calling  which  identifies  them 
with  a  heavenly  world  ;  for  Christ  their  representative 
was  an  apostle,  a  messenger  of  God,  in  a  far  higher  sense 
than  Moses.  It  is  true  that  Moses  also  was  faithful 
to  the  task  entrusted  to  him,  but  ho  was  himself 
numbered  with  the  community  which  he  led.  Ho 
was  part  of  the  house,  while  Christ  was  its  builder, 


inasmuch  as  God,  the  ultimate  builder  of  all  things, 
had  accomplished  His  creative  work  through  Christ  (4). 
Moses,  moreover,  had  been  only  a  servant  in  the  house, 
although  a  faithful  servant  (Nu.  127),  and  the  message 
which  ho  brought  was  at  best  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
greater  message  that  was  reserved  for  the  future  (5f.). 
The  faithfulness  of  Christ  was  that  of  the  Son  to  whom 
the  house  belonged,  and  who  had  therefore  a  far  higher 
responsibility.  "  And  we  are  that  house,"  that  com 
munity  of  which  Christ  is  Lord,  if  only  wo  can  remain 
loyal  to  our  splendid  hope  until  it  reaches  fulfilment. 

III.  7— IV.   13.  With    this  warning  the  comparison 
between  Christ  and  Moses  changes  into  an  exhortation, 
based  on  Ps.  957-1 1.     This  psalm  is  concerned  with 
the  "  house  "  or  community  of  which  Moses  was  the 
head,  and  its  lessons  are  applied  to  the  "  house  "  of 
the  new  covenant.     The  ancient  people  of  God  missed 
their  destiny  because  of  unbelief,  and  Christians  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  a  like  danger.     After  making 
his  quotation  the  writer  proceeds  to  explain  it  by  his 
customary  method  of  allegory.     First  of  all  (12-19) 
he  points  to  the  solemn  warning  which  is  impressed 
on  us  by  the  apostasy  of  ancient  Israel.     The  danger 
of  unbelief  is   always   present,    and   Christians   must 
never  weary  of  kindling  one  another  to  greater  faith  ; 
for  unbelief  is  an  insidious  sin,  and  grows  upon  us 
before    we    know    (i^L).     Tho    psalm    speaks    of    an 
opportunity  which  is  offered  to  us  "  to-day."  and  to 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  this  word  has  a  special  signifi 
cance.     It  is  meant  to  be  prophetic  of  that  interval 
of  time  whi'th  is  still  left  before  Christ  returns  in  glory. 
The  readers  are  exhorted  to  make  good  use  of  this 
interval,  which  is  quickly  passing.     If  they  can  pre 
serve  for  this  little  time  the  faith  with  which  they 
entered  on  the  Christian  life,  they  will  be  assured  of 
their  place  among  Christ's  people  (i4f.).     Tho  psalm 
suggests  the  further  reflection  (16-19)  that  none  can 
presume  to  reckon  themselves  quite  secure  from  tho 
danger  of  falling  away  from  Gcd.     Those  who  rebelled 
in  the  wilderness  were  no  other  than  the  chosen  people, 
who  had  experienced  the  great  deliverance.     They  all 
fell  into  sin,  and  were  doomed  to  wander  in  the  wilder 
ness    for    forty    years,    until    their    whole    generation 
perished.     God  had  purposed  that  they  should  enter 
into  His  rest,  but  in  the  end  Hia  purpose  was  frustrated. 
And  it  was  they  themselves  who  forfeited  the  promised 
rest  by  their  disobedience. 

It  has  been  conjectured  from  the  insistence  on 
"  forty  years  "  (9,  16)  that  the  writer  connected  this 
period  in  a  special  manner  with  his  thought  of  "  to-day." 
The  interval  that  would  elapse  between  Christ's  death 
and  His  second  coming  was  to  correspond  with  that 
period  of  forty  years  which  Israel  had  spent  in  the 
wilderness.  There  would  thus  be  a  peculiar  urgency 
in  his  warning,  since  the  interval  of  forty  years  must 
have  been  nearing  its  close  before  the  earliest  date  that 
can  be  assigned  to  tho  epistle.  But  the  conjecture, 
though  a  possible,  is  not  a  very  probable  one.  If 
the  writer  had  wished  to  impress  on  his  readers  that 
they  could  reckon  the  time  of  Christ's  coining  by  the 
OT  analogy,  he  -would  have  taken  some  means  to  make 
his  thought  more  definite. 

IV.  1-13  continues  tho  exposition  of  Ps.  95.     The 
writer  has  already  dealt  with  the  warning  contained 
therein  ;   now  he  shows  that  this  very  warning  implies 
a   promise.     In   declaring   that   His   rest  is   withheld 
from  those  who  had  proved  unworthy  of  it,  God  would 
have  us  know  that  it  is  still  in  store.     The  fulfilment 
of  that  promise  which  had  been  offered  in  vain  to 
ancient  Israel  is  reserved  for  the  people  of  Christ. 

If.  Transition  from  warning  to  promise.     The  warn- 
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ing  of  the  psalm  is  one  that  directly  concerns  ourselves, 
for,  since  the  Israelites  under  Moses  were  forbidden 
to  enter  into  the  promised  rest,  it  is  still  waiting,  and 
\ve  Christians  may  possess  it,  if  we  do  not  fail  as  they 
did.  The  message  which  came  to  them  lias  come  also 
to  u.;.  They  heard  it,  but  missed  the  blessing  which 
it  proclaimed,  for  they  were  lacking  in  the  faith  which 
alone  could  assimilate  it. 

1.  should  seem  is  better  translated  "  should  bo 
found." — 2.  they  were  not  united:  with  this  translation 
the  meaning  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  did 
not  share  the  faith  of  such  believing  souls  as  Joshua 
and  Caleb.  Another  and  simpler  rendering  is  prefer 
able  :  "  it  was  not  blended  with  faith  in  those  who 
heard  " — i.e.  the  words  of  the  message  did  not  meet 
with  that  responsive  faith  which  alone  could  make 
them  effectual. 

3-10.  In  contrast  with  unbelieving  Israel  we  have 
accepted  the  message,  and  arc  therefore  the  true  heirs 
of  the  promised  rest.  For  when  God  spoke  in  the 
psalm  of  a  rest  which  He  had  prepared  and  which 
Israel  had  forfeited,  He  did  not  merely  signify  the  rest 
in  the  promised  land.  He  spoke  of  a  rest  which  had 
existed  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world  (3).  The 
words  of  the  psalm  have  to  b>:  taken  in  conjunction 
with  those  oilier  words  in  Gen.  winch  tell  how  Go-.t 
rested  after  His  works  were  finished.  This  rest  of 
His  has  continued  ever  since,  and  He  desires  that  His 
people  should  share  it  with  Him  (4f.).  His  original 
purpose  was,  as  we  nicy  gather  from  the  psalm,  that 
Israel  should  inherit  11  is  rest.  Jt  was  waiting  for 
them,  and  they  had  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  it, 
but  they  missed  it  through  their  disobedience.  He 
therefore  issued  a  second  call  many  centuries  after 
wards,  for  the  psalm  which  proclaims  it  dates  from  a 
time  long  subsequent  to  the  days  of  the  wilderness. 
The  rest  is  again  offered  in  the  psalm  as  something 
which  is  still  open,  waiting  for  men  "  to-day  "  if  they 
will  listen  to  God's  voice  (6f.).  It  is  plain  that  this 
rest,  offered  a  second  time,  when  Israel  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  cannot  have  been 
the  mere  earthly  settlement  which  was  secured  under 
Joshua.  It  is  a  rest  not  yet  attained  and  still  open 
to  God's  people,  the  eternal  Sabbath-rest  of  God  (8f.). 
Indeed  there  is  no  other  sense  in  which  we  can  properly 
speak  of  entering  into  rest.  A  perfect  rest  implies 
that  a  man  has  completed  his  earthly  labours,  and 
shares  with  God  in  the  rest  of  eternity  (10).  "  Sabbath- 
rest  "  (9)  sums  up  in  one  expressive  word  the  idea 
which  is  developed  in  10.  God's  work  of  creation  was 
crowned  and  completed  by  the  Sabbath  on  which  He 
entered,  and  which  will  endure  for  eternity.  He  has 
purposed  that  our  lives,  too,  should  be  consummated 
by  fellowship  with  Him  in  His  Sabbath-rest.  Against 
the  idea  here  presented  may  be  placed  that  of  Jn.  017  : 
"  My  Father  wcrketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

In  a  closing  passage  (nff.)  the  writer  again  dwells 
on  the  danger  that  his  readers,  like  Israel,  may  lose 
the  future  rest.  God's  word  has  promised  it,  but  that 
Bame  word  is  sharp  to  detect  even  the  first  hidden 
motions  towards  disobedience.  It  is  like  a  sword  that 
can  pierce  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  and 
separate  thoughts  and  desires  that  seem  inextricably 
bound  together.  There  can  be  no  deceiving  of  God, 
in  whose  sight  our  inmost  purposes  are  laid  bale. 

12.  the  word  of  God :  God  is  represented  in  the  OT 
as  acting  through  His  word  (cf.  Gen.  13,  etc.,  Is. 
f»r>n).  Thus  the  word  of  God  is  here  conceived  as  a 
living  and  almost  personal  power. — soul  and  spirit,  etc.  : 
i.e.  the  ultimate  springs  of  life,  where  all  issues  seem 
to  be  confused  together. — 13.  laid  open :  in  Greek 


a  peculiarly  vivid  word,  which  suggests  the  throwing 
back  of  the  head  of  the  victim,  so  as  to  expose  the 
neck  to  the  sacrificial  knife. 

IV.  14-16.     A  short  passage  which  sums  up  the  pre 
vious  argument,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  ensuing 
discussion   of  the  high-priestly  work  of  Christ.     The 
readers  are  exhorted  to  be  steadfast  in  the  faith  they 
have  professed,  knowing  that  they  have  a  High  Priest 
who  ascended  through  the  lower  heavens  into  the  very 
presence  of  God.     And  though  He  is  so  exalted  He  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  men,  for  He  has  endured  our 
life    of    temptation,    while    remaining    sinless.     He   is 
near  to  God  and  at  the  same  time  our  brother  man  ; 
so   we   can   confidently   make   our   approach    to   God 
through  Him,  and  seek  His  forgiveness  and  His  grace 
to   help    our   needs. — 14.  through  the   heavens:     ac 
cording  to  Jewish  conceptions  there  were  seven  heavens, 
the  highest  of  which   was  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
Himself  (cf.  "  the  third  heaven,"  2  Cor.  122). 

V.  1-10.  The  writer  now  approaches  his  main  argu 
ment,  that    Christ    is    our    all-sufficient   High    Priest. 
But  before  considering  in  detail  the  nature  of  Christ's 
priestly  ministry,  he   shows    that   He   possesses   in  a 
.supreme  degree  the  two  fundamental  attributes  of  a 
High  Priest.     Since  the  duty  of  a  High  Priest  is  to  act 
as  mediator  between  God  and  man,  he  must,  in  the 
first  place,   be  Divinely  appointed  (i),  not  arrogating 
the  office  to  himself,  but  selected  by  God  as  His  repre 
sentative.     In  the  second  place,  he  must  be  taken  from 
among  men,  and  so  be  capable  of  a  fellow-feeling  with 
erring  human   nature  (2).     This   second   qualification 
is  recognised  in  the  Levitical  law  which  requires  him 
to  offer  sacrifice  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  people 
(3).     The  first  one — that  he  should  be  appointed  by 
God — finds   expression  in   the  law   that   ho   must   be 
descended  from  the  chosen  stock  of  Aaron  (4).     It  has 
been  shown  already  that  Christ,  who  shared  our  human 
weakness,  possesses  the  one  attribute  of  a  High  Priest; 
He  also  partakes  of  the  other.     For  He  was  declared 
by  God  Himself  to  be  His  Son,  so  that  all  presumption 
on  His  own  part  is  out  of  the  question  ;    and  though 
not  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,   He  belonged  to  a  higher 
order  of  priesthood,  the  true  significance  of  which  is 
presently  to  be  set  forth  (5!,  the  quotations  are  taken 
from  Ps.  27,  1104).     How  little  His  priesthood  had  to 
do    with    any    arrogant    claim    of    His    own    is    evi 
dent  from  His   earthly  life,  and  especially  from   His 
agony  in  Gethsemane.     In  the  light  of  that  episode 
we  can  see  how  He  was  inspired  solely  by  a  spirit  of 
absolute    obedience.     He    prayed    to    God,    who    was 
able  to  deliver  Him  from  death,  and  His  prayer  was 
heard ;     yet    He   submitted    His   will   to    God's   will. 
Although    Son    of    God,    He    endured    the    appointed 
suffering,  and  so  disciplined  Himself  to  full  obedience, 
with  the  result  that  He  became  a  perfect  High  Priest, 
the  mediator  of  a  perfect  salvation.     His  calling  was 
wholly  of  God,  who  made  Him  a  unique  High  Priest, 
of  the  order  of  Mclchizedek  (7-10). 

7.  heard  for  his  godly  fear:  another  interpretation 
is  possible,  "  He  was  heard  so  as  to  be  delivered  from 
His  fear  " — i.e.  God  so  far  granted  His  prayer  as  to 
free  Him  from  the  fear  of  death,  though  not  from 
death  itself.  But  the  translation  of  the  RV  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  thought  of  the  passage.  Ho  was 
heard  because  He  put  the  will  of  God  before  His  own- 
It  seems  to  bo  suggested  that  an  escape  from  death 
was  offered  Him  in  answer  to  His  prayer,  but  that  He 
refused  it  and  chose  the  way  of  obedience. 

With  the  words  "  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedck  "  the  writer  at  last  reaches  his  main  theme ; 
but  he  pauses  before  commencing  it  in  order  to  make 
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room  for  a  solemn  admonition  (5i  1-620).  He  asks 
himself  whether  his  readers  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  high  spiritual  doctrine  which  he  proposes  to  impart 
to  them.  In  spite  of  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed 
educe  their  conversion  they  are  still  backward,  in  need 
of  instruction  in  the  mere  elements  of  religious  truth 
(12).  Those  who  are  still  children  in  regard  to  things 
Divine  can  make  nothing  of  the  profounder  Christian 
teaching.  It  makes  its  appeal  to  those  whose  higher 
perceptions  have  been  fully  awakened  by  diligent 
use  (14). 

VI.  1-20.  Though  not  without  misgiving  the  writer 
lias  resolved  to  advance  to  "  perfection  " — i.e.  to  the 
exposition  of  Christian  truth  in  its  higher  develop 
ment,  and  to  take  for  granted  the  knowledge  of  the 
bare  elements.  But  he  thinks  it  well  at  the  outset 
to  remind  his  readers  of  those  elements,  apart  from 
which  there  can  be  no  progress  in  religion.  The  sub 
jects  which  he  regards  as  primary  are  arranged  in 
three  pairs  :  (a)  Repentance  and  faith  ;  men  must 
learn  the  meaning  of  these  before  they  can  even  enter 
on  the  Christian  life,  (b)  Baptisms  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  ;  for  by  these  rites  the  new  spiritual  gifts 
are  imparted.  The  plural  "  baptisms  "  may  refer  to 
the  double  consecration  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  or 
it  may  suggest  that  Christians  have  to  learn  the 
difference  between  their  own  rite  and  heathen  or 
Jewish  "  baptisms."  (c)  Resurrection  and  judgment: 
the  two  great  facts  which  gave  meaning  to  the  Chris 
tian  hope.  The  writer  proposes,  with  the  help  of 
God's  grace,  to  advance  beyond  these  preliminary 
truths  (3)  ;  if  his  readers  have  forgotten  them,  all 
his  labour  is  thrown  away.  Conversion  is  an  experi 
ence  that  cannot  be  repeated.  Those  who  have  once 
experienced  the  Divine  gift  of  forgiveness,  who  have 
been  renewed  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
have  realised  the  value  of  God's  promise  and  shared 
in  the  higher  activities  of  the  Christian  life,  cannot 
be  restored  if  they  fall  away.  They  have  rejected 
Christ  just  as  truly  as  the  men  who  crucified  Him, 
and  have  shamed  Him  before  the  world  by  their 
apostasy.  It  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  waste  land  that 
has  been  reclaimed.  The  land  that  proves  fruitful 
will  become  ever  richer,  while  that  which  yields  noth 
ing  but  weeds,  in  spite  of  all  the  labour  spent  upon 
it,  has  to  bo  given  back  again  to  the  waste. 

5.  powers  of  the  age  to  come:  the  reference  is  to 
those  "  spiritual  gifts  "  (cf.  1  Cor.  12ff.)  which  were 
supposed  to  mark  the  Christians  as  the  people  of  the 
new  age.  The  whole  passage  is  of  great  importance 
as  the  classical  expression  of  a  belief  widely  prevalent 
in  the  early  Church.  It  was  assumed  that  in  the  act 
of  baptism  the  convert  was  absolved  from  all  bygone 
sins,  and  entered  definitely  on  a  new  life.  The 'great 
change  could  not  be  experienced  a  second  time,  and 
the  lapse  into  any  grave  sin  after  baptism  admitted 
of  no  repentance,  and  was  followed  by  exclusion  from 
the  Christian  fellowship.  This  doctrine  was  the 
subject  of  a  long  controversy  in  the  early  Church,  and 
the  Catholic  system  of  confession  and  penitence  grew 
out  of  the  attempt  to  mitigate  it. 

9-12.  The  writer  is  afraid  that  in  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  apostasy  he  may  have  spoken  too  harshly. 
He  assures  his  readers  that,  by  their  past  fidelity  and 
their  kindness  to  brethren  in  need,  they  have  proved 
the  genuineness  of  their  religion.  Only  they  must 
persevere  as  they  began,  holding  fast  to  their  hope 
until  it  reaches  fulfilment.  It  was  by  this  constancy, 
maintained  all  their  life  long,  that  God's  servants  in 
the  past  won  the  reward  that  He  had  promised. 

13-20.  The  mention  of  God's  promise  suggests  the 


thought  that  it  is  absolutely  sure,  so  that  we  may 
hold  to  it  without  misgiving.  When  God  made  His 
promise  to  Abraham  He  sealed  it  by  an  oath.  Just 
as  in  human  affairs  men  are  bound  to  a  decision  when 
they  have  passed  their  oath,  and  so  called  on  some 
higher  power  to  witness  (16),  so  God  swore  by  Himself, 
since  He  was  Himself  the  supreme  power.  His  gracious 
will  was  thus  confirmed  by  the  twofold  bond  of  His 
oath  and  His  promise  (i7f.).  The  hope  He  holds  out 
to  us  is  our  only  refuge,  and  it  is  a  refuge  which  cannot 
possibly  fail  us.  It  is  like  an  anchor  to  which  the  soul 
can  trust  itself  without  reserve  amidst  all  perils  and 
changes  ;  for  it  is  fastened  to  "  that  which  is  within 
the  veil  " — i.e.  it  connects  our  earthly  life  with  the 
world  of  eternal  realities  (19).  And  as  the  High  Priest 
passed  through  the  veil  of  the  Tabernacle  to  represent 
the  people  before  God  in  the  holy  of  holies,  so  Jesua 
has  entered  on  our  behalf  into  that  heavenly  world. 
He  is  the  true  and  eternal  H  igh  Priest,  for  He  belonged 
to  no  transient  Levitical  order,  but  to  the  higher  order 
of  Melchizcdek. 

19.  anchor  of  the  soul:  in  ancient  literature  the 
anchor  is  frequently  employed  as  the  emblem  of  hope. 
Our  author  adopts  the  current  image,  and  applies  it 
to  the  Christian  hope  of  salvation. 

By  a  skilful  turn  of  thought  the  writer  has  come 
back  from  his  long  digression  to  his  main  subject — . 
the  unique  character  of  the  priesthood  of  Jesus.  The 
argument  itself  proceeds  along  the  lines  of  an  alle 
gorical  exegesis,  and  to  our  minds  appears  artificial, 
and  at  some  points  hardly  intelligible.  But  the  mode 
of  presentation  does  not  affect  the  essential  truth  and 
grandeur  of  the  thought.  The  writer  feels  that  the 
one  aim  of  all  religion  is  to  give  men  access  to  God, 
and  that  Christianity  is  the  highest  religion  because 
it  alone  has  adequately  achieved  this  aim.  Christ  is 
the  true  High  Priest,  through  whom  we  can  draw  near 
to  God,  and  His  priesthood  is  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  mere  ritual  religions.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  descent  from  a  given  stock  or  performance  of 
certain  functions,  but  is  inherent  in  His  own  person 
ality.  And  as  He  is  a  priest  of  a  new  and  higher 
order,  so  He  exercises  a  ministry  which  effects  in  very 
truth  what  the  ancient  forms  of  worship  could  only 
suggest  in  symbol. 

VII.  1-28.  The  Melehizedek  Priesthood  of  Christ.— 
It  is  shown  that  Scripture  itself  makes  reference  to  a 
type  of  priesthood  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Levitical.  The  nature  of  this  priesthood  is  set  forth 
(i-io)  in  terms  of  the  description  given  in  Gen.  14 
of  the  priest  Melehizedek.  That  some  peculiar  signifi 
cance  attached  to  him  may  be  inferred  from  his  name, 
and  the  name  of  his  city.  Still  more  suggestive  is 
the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  parentage,  or 
his  descent,  or  his  birth  and  death.  He  was  not  one 
of  a  family  of  priests,  but  stands  solitary,  a  priest 
in  his  own  right,  who  never  assumed  and  never  lost 
his  office.  In  all  his  attributes  he  comes  before  us  as 
an  earthly  type  of  the  Son  of  God  (1-3). 

3.  without  father,  etc.  :  nothing  more  is  meant  than 
that  his  father,  etc.,  are  not  mentioned.  It  was  a 
rule  of  allegorical  exegesis  that  inferences  might  be 
drawn  not  only  from  what  the  Scripture  said,  but  from 
what  it  omitted. 

4-10.  His  priesthood  was  unique  in  dignity.  Even 
the  ordinary  priests  have  a  place  given  them  by 
Mosaic  law  above  their  brethren,  and  in  token  of  this 
they  are  authorised  to  exact  tithes.  But  Melchizedek 
took  rank  above  Abraham  himself,  receiving  tithes 
from  him  and  blessing  him,  as  the  greater  ble'sses  the 
less.  Moreover,  the  honour  \vhich  he  claimed  as  his 
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right  was  not  one  that  would  presently  pass  from  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  mortal  priest ;  for  his  priesthood, 
according  to  the  implicit  testimony  of  Scripture,  was 
not  broken  short  by  death.  So  much  higher  was  ho 
than  the  Leviticai  priests  that  this  whole  line  of  priests 
may  bo  said  to  have  bowed  down  before  him  in  the 
person  of  Abraham  its  ancestor. 

11-25.  Transition  is  now  made  to  Christ,  whom 
Melchizedck  was  meant  to  prefigure.  The  exposition, 
therefore,  departs  from  Gen.  14  and  attaches  itself 
to  Ps.  110,  in  which  the  correspondence  between 
Melchizcdek  and  Christ  is  plainly  intimated.  First  it 
is  shown  (11-14)  that  the  Leviticai  priesthood  was  at 
best  provisional.  If  it  had  achieved  "  perfection  " — 
i.e.  if  it  had  fully  realised  the  purpose  of  priesthood — 
the  psalm  would  not  have  spoken  of  "  another  priest." 
Those  words  imply  the  abrogation,  not  merely  of  the 
Leviticai  priesthood,  but  of  the  whole  legal  system 
which  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  it.  How'  com 
pletely  the  priesthood  is  changed  is  made  evident  bv 
its  being  vested  henceforth  in  another  tribe :  for 
Christ,  who  was  the  priest  foretold  in  the  psalm,  came 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  although  the  Law  had  ordained 
that  the  tribe  of  Levi  alone  should  exercise  the  priest 
hood. 

11.  under  it,  etc.  :  rather.  "  in  connexion  with  it." 
The  meaning  is  that  the  high  priesthood  is  like  the 
keystone  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  Mosaic  Law  ; 
all  the  other  regulations  fell  away  of  their  own  accord 
when  the  priesthood  passed  over  to  Christ.  In  this 
incidental  way  the  writer  disposes  of  the  great  problem 
of  the  Law  which  had  so  perplexed  the  earlier  Church. 

15-17.  But  the  change  of  priesthood  goes  much 
further  than  the  transference  of  the  office  to  another 
tribe.  The  psalm  speaks  of  "  a  priest  for  ever."  It 
contemplates  one  who  holds  his  priesthood  not  by 
the  accidental  operation  of  a  law  which  attaches  the 
dignity  to  a  particular  descent,  but  by  the  intrinsic 
right  of  a  life  thai  never  ends. 

16.  carnal  commandment:  i.e..  a  rule  which  takes 
account  only  of  outward  and  physical  qualifications. — 
power  of  an  endless  life:  an  immortal  energy  resides 
in  him  as  a  Divine  being,  and  in  virtue  of  this  he  con 
tinues  for  ever  to  exercise  his  priesthood. 

18f.  The  appointment  of  the  Melchizedek  priest, 
then,  involved  a  change  in  the  whole  institution  of 
priesthood  ;  and  this  change  has  at  once  its  negative 
and  its  positive  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  it  meant  the 
abolition  of  the  old  legal  relation  between  God  and  man 
as  altogether  inadequate  ;  for  the  Law,  by  its  very 
nature,  was  provisional.  On  the  other  hand,  it.  re 
placed  the  legal  relation  by  another,  grounded  in  a 
living  hope,  which  made  possible  a  true  communion 
with  God.  The  contrast  before  the  writer's  mind  is 
that  of  a  religion  of  external  ordinances  and  an  inward, 
spiritual  religion,  which  alone  can  ensure  true  fellow 
ship  with  God. 

20-25.  The  superiority  of  the  Melchizedek  priest  ia 
apparent  from  two  further  facts,  (a)  Unlike  tho 
Leviticai  priests  he  is  appointed  with  an  oath.  In 
this  manner  God  affirmed  the  lasting  validity  of  his 
priesthood  ;  and  the  covenant  for  which  it  stands  is 
one,  therefore,  that  cannot  be  broken,  (b)  The  Levi 
ticai  priests,  being  only  mortal  men,  held  office  for  a 
brief  time  and  then  gave  place  to  others.  But  he 
who  is  "  a  priest  for  ever  "  is  not  merely  one  in  a  long 
succession.  Tho  priesthood  which  he  exercises  is 
vested  eternally  in  his  own  person,  and  for  this  reason 
he  is  able  to  secure  for  his  people  a  complete  salvation. 
Amidst  all  changes  they  can  look  to  the  same  priest 
as  their  unfailing  refuge. 


26-28.  Other  points  of  contrast  are  indicated  in  a 
closing  summary,  which  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
old  covenant.  The  Leviticai  priests  were  required  to 
be  free  from  all  outward  blemish  ;  Jesus  was  alto 
gether  pure  within.  lie  was  marked  off  from  sinful 
men,  not  by  dress  and  ceremonial  circumstance,  but 
by  ascending  out  of  this  world  of  sin  to  a  throne  above 
the  heavens.  He  did  not  need  to  maintain  a  routine 
of  daily  sacrifices,  interceding  for  Himself  as  well  as 
for  tho  people  ;  for  the  one  great  sacrifice,  in  which 
He  was  both  priest  and  victi?n,  availed  for  ever.  In 
one  word,  the  Law  could  only  appoint  weak  men  to 
the  priestly  office  ;  while  the  solemn  oath  of  God, 
recorded  in  that  psalm  which  was  later  than  the  Law 
and  therefore  superseded  it,  ordained  His  own  Son 
to  be  the  ideal  and  ever-living  Priest. 

27.  daily :  strictly  speaking  the  sacrifice  of  tho  High 
Priest  was  offered  once  a  year,  on  tho  Day  of  Atone 
ment,  but  the  idea  of  this  sacrifice  is  blended  here 
with  that  of  the  sacrifice  -which  was  offered  daily  on 
his  behalf  by  the  ordinary  priests  (cf.  Lev.  64-16). 

VIII.  1-X.  18.  The  greatness  of  the  High  Priest  has 
now  been  sufficiently  proved,  and  the  writer  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  His  ministry.  This 
section  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  epistle,  as  we  are 
expressly  told  in  the  opening  verse.  The  point  to 
which  tho  whole  discourse  has  been  leading  up  (Si) 
is  this,  that  Jesus,  having  taken  His  place  at  God 'a 
right  hand,  exercises  His  ministry  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary.  He  acts  as  High  Priest  in  that  eternal 
tabernacle  of  which  the  earthly  one  was  only  the  shadow 
and  symbol  (2). 

3-6.  That  Jesus  fulfils  His  ministry  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact  o'f 
His  priesthood.  The  one  task  of  a  High  Priest  is  to 
offer  sacrifice  in  a  sanctuary,  and  Jesus,  in  virtue  of 
His  priesthood,  was  called  to  that  office.  What  His 
sacrifice  was  will  be  considered  later,  but  meanwhile 
it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  presentation  of  an  offering 
was  His  appointed  work  (3).  The  scene  of  His  min 
istry,  however,  cannot  be  anywhere  in  this  lower  world. 
Since  He  was  not  of  Leviticai  descent  He  was  debarred 
from  offering  any  gift  in  the  earthly  sanctuary,  which 
is  described,  in  the  very  passage  of  Scripture  (Ex.  25,jo) 
that  commands  the  building  of  it,  as  only  a  cony, 
modelled  on  the  reality  which  exists  in  heaven,  "it 
follows  that  His  exclusion  from  an  earthly  ministry  was 
no  token  of  inferiority.  We  must  infer,  rather,  that 
He  was  called  to  a  priesthood  far  excelling  that  of  the 
Leviticai  priests,  just  as  the  covenant  for  which  it  stands 
is  far  higher  than  the  old  covenant,  and  carries  with 
it  far  nobler  promises  (4ff.). 

6.  enacted  upon :  i.e.  these  promises  formed  the 
basis  of  the  covenant,  and  determined  its  character. 

7-13.  The  promises  associated  with  the  old  covenant 
are  described  in  the  classical  passage  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  8131-34),  which  is  now  quoted  at  length.  But 
attention  is  first  called  to  the  fact  that  another  cove 
nant  was  found  to  be  necessary.  "  A  place  was  sought 
for  it  " — i.e.  God  so  modified  His  design  as  to  bring 
it  in — because  the  original  covenant  had  proved  de 
fective.  In  three  points,  as  the  quotation  from  Jer. 
shows,  the  new  covenant  was  grander  and  more  satis 
fying  than  that  which  it  displaced,  (a)  It  ensured 
that  man's  obedience  to  God  should  be  a  matter  of 
inward  choice,  not  merely  of  a  law  imposed  from  with 
out.  By  their  spontaneous  obedience  to  God,  men 
were  to  be  recognised  as  indeed  His  children.  (6) 
Their  knowledge  of  God  was  to  be  immediate  and 
personal,  no  longer  dependent  on  what  they  had  learned 
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from  others,  (c)  They  ware  to  receive  (lie  assurance 
that  all  their  sins  were  forgiven.  The  covenant  that 
carries  with  it  these  great  promises  in  described  in 
the  prophetic  passage  as  a  neiv  one  (13).  This  implies 
that  even  in  Jeremiah's  day  the  first  covenant  could 
be  regarded  as  old.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  in  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  then  it 
had  faded  altogether  into  a  thing  of  the  past. 

IX.  1—14.  The  two  ministries  are  now  contrasted, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  OT  institutions  wero  im 
perfect,  and  pointed  beyond  themselves  to  that  real 
access  to  God  which  we  have  obtained  through  Christ. 

1-5.  The  first  covenant  was  associated  with  a  system 
of  worship  ordained  by  God  Himself,  although  its 
sanctuary  was  "  of  this  work!  " — i.e.  composed  of 
visible  and  material  elements.  A  Tabernacle  was  set 
up  which  consisted  of  two  parts,  divided  by  a  curtain. 
In  the  fore-tent,  or  holy  place,  were  the  candlestick 
and  table  of  shewbread  (as  described  in  Ex.  2523-39)  ; 
and  then,  behind  an  inner  curtain,  was  the  holy  of 
holies,  containing  a  golden  censer  and  the  Ark  of  tho 
covenant,  which  was  surmounted  by  the  mercy-seat  and 
overshadowed  by  figures  of  cherubim.  It  is  hinted 
by  the  writer  that  these  objects  had  all  a  symbolic 
significance  on  which  he  could  enlarge  ;  but  his  present 
concern  is  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Tabernacle 
generally. 

4.  That  the  Ark  contained  the  tables  of  the  Law, 
and  was  covered  by  mercy-seat  and  cherubim,  is  stated 
in  Ex.  25i6ff.  In  his  enumeration  of  the  other  objects 
preserved  in  tho  Ark  the  writer  relies  on  Jewish  tradition. 
The  word  given  as  "  censer  "  ought  probably  to  bo 
translated  "  altar  of  incense."  in  which  case  an  object 
is  assigned  to  the  holy  of  holies  which  really  belonged 
to  the  holy  place. 

6-10.  Of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Tabernacle  only 
the  first  was  used  for  the  regular  service.  The  High 
I'riest  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  tho  holy  of  holies, 
and  that  only  once  a  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
when  he  bore  into  the  presence  of  God  the  sacrificial 
blood,  which  covered  his  own  ftins  as  well  as  the  sins 
of  the  people  (6f.).  The  Scripture  which  lays  down 
these  rules  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was 
meant  to  teach,  in  symbolic  fashion,  that  a  way  was 
not  yet  opened  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God : 
this  is  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  a  fore-tent, 
curtained  off  from  the  holy  of  holies  (8).  Indeed  the 
whole  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  had  a  symbolic  refer 
ence  to  the  period  which  began  with  the  appearance 
of  Christ.  It  provided  for  the  offering  of  sacrifices 
which  could  not  effect  an  inward  purity  in  the  wor 
shippers,  sacrifices  which  stood  on  the  same  level  with 
the  regulations  about  food  and  washing.  They  aimed 
only  at  an  external  cleansing,  and  were  imposed  pro 
visionally,  until  a  higher  order  should  be  established. 

Sf.  which  is  a  parable,  etc. :  this  very  complicated 
and  difficult  sentence  can  be  explained  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  according  to  the  view  that  is  taken  of  its 
grammatical  construction.  The  general  meaning, 
however,  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  sacrifices  offered 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  subsequently  in  tho  Temple, 
were  only  meant  to  bring  the  worshippers  into  a  con 
dition  of  ceremonial  purity.  By  means  of  them  men 
were  invested,  so  to  speak,  with  a  conventional  gar 
ment,  the  want  of  which  would  debar  them  from  ap 
proaching  the  Divine  King.  Another  kind  of  sacrifice 
was  required  before  they  could  obtain  that  inward 
cleansing  which  would  fit  them  not  merely  for  approach 
ing  God,  but  for  holding  true  fellowship  with  Him. 

11—14.  What  the  old  sacrifices  could  not  effect  has 
bsen  secured  through  the  sacrifice  of  Ciuist.  Appear 


ing  as  tho  :.iigh  Priest  of  the  new  and  better  covenant 
which  had  been  promised,  He  passed  through  tho 
heavenly  tabernacle,  made  by  God  Himself,  and 
entered  into  its  inner  sanctuary.  The  blood  \viiich 
gave  Him  the  right  of  entrance  was  not  that  of 
slaughtered  beasts,  but  His  own  blood.  He  entered 
not  for  a  brief  hour  that  He  might  consecrate  the 
people  for  a  single  year,  but  once  for  all,  to  redeem 
them  for  ever  (12).  According  to  Levitical  law  (c/. 
Lev.  I<ii4ff.,  Nu.  192,17!'.)  those  who  had  defiled 
themselves  by  contact  with  a  dead  body  were  made 
ceremonially  pure  by  being  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  certain  animals.  If  the  blood  of  animals  had  this 
power,  what  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  spotless  victim, 
whose  sacrifice  was  His  own  free  act  and  was  offered 
by  Himself  as  High  Priest  ?  This  blood  has  power  to 
cleanse  not  from  tiie  imaginary  stain  communicated 
by  a  dead  body,  but  from  the  real  and  deadly  stain 
of  sin,  so  that  we  can  render  a  living  service  to  the 
living  God. 

14.  through  the,  or  rather,  through  an  eternal 
Spirit :  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  phrases  of 
the  epistle,  and  has  been  variously  explained.  Most 
probably  it  is  meant  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  Christ 
is  at  once  priest  and  victim.  In  the  case  of  the  OT 
sacrifices  the  victim  died,  and  the  priest  then  offered 
its  blood  before  God  in  the  sanctuary.  But  in  the  caso 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  although  tho  Victim  died  He  yet 
survived  death,  in  virtue  of  the  "  eternal  spirit  " 
which  constituted  His  nature.  Thus  He  was  able  to 
enter  the  heavenly  sanctuary  to  present  tho  offering 
to  God. 

IX.  15-21.  It  is  shown,  in  a  brief  digression,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  new 
covenant  should  come  into  force.  An  "  eternal  in 
heritance  " — i.e.  an  enduring  fellowship  with  God — 
was  promised  long  ago  to  God's  people  ;  and  they 
could  not  obtain  it  under  the  first  covenant,  which 
afforded  no  real  deliverance  from  sin.  Before  it  could 
be  obtained  a  death  had  to  take,  place,  so  that  all  the 
sins  of  the  past  might  be  removed  and  men  might 
start  afresh  under  a  new  covenant  (15).  Why  a  death 
was  necessary  is  explained  by  the  analogy  of  a  will  or 
testament.  The  Greek  word  diatheke  can  mean 
either  a  "  covenant  "  or  a  "  will,"  and  the  writer 
avails  himself  of  this  double  meaning  in  order  to  bring 
out  a  particular  aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ.  For 
a  will  to  come  into  effect,  the  person  who  made  it  must 
die.  This  was  recognised  even  in  the  caso  of  the  first 
covenant  or  "  will,"  which  was  ratified  by  the  blood 
of  a  slain  victim,  in  the  solemn  manner  described  in 
various  OT  texts  (Lev.  4,i  ;  Num.  196,  iyf.  ;  Ex. 
12 1 2).  Everything  connected  with  that  first  cove 
nant,  the  Tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture,  was  like 
wise  sprinkled  with  blood.  It  may  be  regarded,  in 
deed,  as  a  fixed  principle  of  the  Law  that  every  act 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  forgiveness  of  sins  must  bo 
accompanied  with  the  shedding  of  blood. 

IX.  23-28.  The  surpassing  worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  covenant,  is  again 
enforced.  To  cleanse  the  Tabernacle,  which  was  the 
earthly  type  of  the  sanctuary  in  heaven,  the  sprinkling 
of  blood  was  necessary ;  but  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
itself  had  to  be  cleansed  with  blood  more  precious. 
It  is  conceived  as  incurring  a  certain  defilement 
through  contact  with  the  sins  that  are  absolved  in  it. 
A  cleansing  is  therefore  necessary,  r.s  in  the  case  of 
the  earthly  sanctuary.  Christ  has  entered  into  the 
sanctuary  in  heaven  ;  His  ministry  was  enacted  in  no 
merely  symbolic  temple,  but  in  the  temple  above, 
where  God  dwells  in  very  deed  (24).  Not  only  so, 
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but  His  one  entrance  into  that  temple  sufficed  for 
ever.  The  earthly  High  J'riest  must  enter  every  year 
into  the  holy  of  holies  with  sacrificial  blood,  obtained 
from  a  slain  animal.  If  Christ  were  thus  required  to 
repeat  His  offering,  His  death  would  not  have  been  a 
solitary  event,  but  one  that  had  often  to  be  re-enacted, 
so  as  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  each  successive  age.  As 
it  is,  He  died  but  once  ;  when  the  world's  history  was 
on  the  point  of  closing  He  appeared  on  earth,  and  by 
the  offering  of  Himself  made  full  atonement  for  all 
the  accumulated  i-.ins  of  mankind  (2$f.).  This  finality 
of  Christ's  death  is  illustrated  (2/1.)  by  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  every  human  being.  A  man  dies  but 
once,  and  then  awaits  the  judgment  on  his  deeds. 
So  by  the  death  of  Christ  His  redeeming  work  was 
definitely  brought  to  an  end.  His  next  appearance 
on  earth  will  have  no  reference  to  the  work  of  atone 
ment,  but  will  have  for  its  sole  purpose  the  reception 
into  eternal  life  of  those  whom  He  has  redeemed. 

X.  1-18.  In  this  closing  part  of  the  theological 
discussion  the  writer  dwells  further  on  the  finality 
of  Christ's  one  sacrifice,  and  shows  how  it  has  brought 
to  an  end  the  annually  repeated  offerings  under  the 
old  covenant. 

1-4.  The  OT  sacrifices  cannot  effect  their  purpose 
of  removing  sins.  By  its  nature  the  Law  could  only 
reflect  the  higher  realities,  and  did  not  present  them  in 
their  actual  substance  :  thus  the  priests  who  carry 
out  the  behests  of  the  Law  do  not,  by  means  of  t!io 
annual  sacrifices,  bring  the  worshipping  people  into  a 
real  and  enduring  fellowship  with  God.  "  Continu 
ally  "  (i)  is  better  taken  with  "  make  perfect."  The 
writer  wishes  to  show  that  the  annual  offering  of  the 
sacrifice  implies  its  merely  temporary  value.  A  laslir.g 
relation  to  God  cannot  be  effected  by  a  sacrifice  that 
needs  to  be  constantly  repeated.  If  the  worshippers 
were  conscious  that  their  sins  had  been  removed  by 
the  Lovitical  sacrifice,  what  need  would  there  be  for 
its  repetition  (2)  ?  But,  instead  of  giving  this 
of  deliverance  from  sin,  it  only  serves  to  remind  the 
people  that  they  have  sinned  during  the  year  past 
as  they  did  before  (3).  Indeed  the  point  does  not 
require  to  be  argued:  any  man  can  feel  for  himself 
that  the  blood  of  mere  animals  cannot  take  away 
sin  (4). 

5-10.  Proof  is  adduced  from  Scripture  that  Christ's 
sacrifice  alo7ic  is  adequate  to  fulfil  God's  will,  and  has 
put  an  end  to  the  old  ineffectual  sacrifices  of  the  Law. 
A  psalm  (406-8';:)  is  quoted  which  was  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  Messianic,  and  in  which  Christ  Himself  was 
supposed  to  be  speaking.  As  usual  the  writer  quotes 
from  the  LXX,  which  reads  "  a  body  thou  didst  pre 
pare  for  me."  instead  of  "  mine  ears  thou  hast  opened." 
as  in  the  Hebrew.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  Christ 
appears  as  declaring,  before  His  entrance  into  the 
world,  that  the  surrender  of  His  body,  not  ritual 
sacrifice,  was  required  by  God  as  the  condition  of  for 
giveness.  He  was  to  come  in  accordance  with  pro 
phecy  ("  in  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me  ") 
to  give  fulfilment  to  that  will  of  God.  Thus  the 
passage  may  be  held  to  teach  (a)  what  God  does  not 
desire,  viz.  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  Law ; 
(6)  what  He  does  desire.  Christ  has  "  taken  away  the 
first  " — i.e.  He  has  abolished  the  sacrifices  to  which 
God  attaches  no  value — in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
genuine  will  of  God  (8f.).  This  will  He  accomplished 
by  the  offering  of  His  body ;  and  we  have  been 
"  sanctified  " — i.e.  have  been  brought  into  the  true 
condition  for  making  our  approach  t«  God — by  that 
offering  which  He  made  once  for  all. 

11-14.  With  these  words  the  thought  returns  to  the 


subject  of  the  finality  of  Christ's  sacrifice ;  and  this  is 
illustrated  by  a  striking  contrast.  The  priests  of  the 
Law  perform  their  ministry  standing,  for  they  remain 
in  the  sanctuary  only  for  the  moment ;  and  in  this 
posture  they  offer  the  same  stated  sacrifices  year  by 
year,  with  no  enduring  result  (n).  Christ,  when  Ho 
had  offered  His  one  supreme  sacrifice,  sat  down  at 
God's  right  hand.  His  work  was  all  completed,  and 
henceforth  He  is  able  to  rest  until  in  due  time  comes 
the  great  consummation  (raff.). 

15-18.  After  his  manner  the  writer  concludes  his 
argument  for  the  finality  of  the  sacrifice  by  an  appeal 
to  God's  words  in  Scripture.  In  the  passage  concerning 
the  new  covenant  (quoted  in  88-12)  the  chief  promise 
was  that  when  God  had  brought  men  into  the  new 
relation  to  Himself  all  sins  would  be  forgiven.  But 
the  very  object  of  sacrifice  was  to  make  possible  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  If,  then,  all  sins  arc  now  forgiven 
by  the  establishment  of  the  new  covenant,  there  is 
no  place  left  for  a  second  sacrifice. 

The  theological  discussion  of  the  high  priesthood 
of  Christ  has  now  come  to  an  end.  In  order  to  under 
stand  the  argument  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  sacrifice  and  the 
entrance  into  the  sanctuary  were  two  inseparable 
parts  of  one  act.  After  offering  sacrifice  in  expiation 
of  the  sins  of  the  people,  the  High  Priest  bore  the  bloocl 
into  the  holy  of  holies  to  present  it  before  God.  The 
sacrifice  itself  was,  in  a  sense,  only  the  necessary  pre 
liminary  to  this  priestly  intercession.  So  in  Hebrews 
the  death  of  Christ  is  inseparably  connected  with  His 
entrance  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  He  made  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself  on  behalf  of  His  people  that  He 
might  enter  into  God's  presence  with  His  offering,  and 
so  bring  them  into  the  true  relation  to  God.  Inasmuch 
as  He  abides  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  this  relation 
is  one  that  can  never  henceforth  be  broken.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  the  writer  conceives  of  the 
sanctuary  as  an  actual  place.  The  probability  is 
that,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  ideas,  he  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  temple  or  tabernacle  in  heaven, 
the  eternal  counterpart  of  God's  house  on  earth. 
But  in  any  case  his  thought  can  easily  be  detached 
from  the  framework  of  ancient  ritual  conceptions  in 
which  it  is  set.  He  seeks  to  impress  upon  us  that 
Christ  has  entered  into  an  everlasting  fellowship  with 
God.  and  that  we  also  may  enjoy  that  fellowship 
through  Him. 

Having  completed  his  theological  argument  the 
writer  proceeds  to  enforce  the  practical  consequences 
which  flow  from  it,  and  which  have  been  in  his  mind 
throughout.  In  the  ensuing  section  (lOig-1229)  ho 
exhorts  his  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  that  access 
to  God  which  Christ  has  wrought  for  them,  and  to 
resist  all  temptations  to  fall  away. 

X.  19-25.  The  exhortation  opens  with  a  few  verses  of 
general  appeal,  which  sum  up  the  results  of  the  fore 
going  discussion.  A  free  access  to  God's  presence  has 
been  given  us  through  the  offering  of  Christ,  who  has 
inaugurated  a  way  hitherto  unknown,  and  depending 
not  on  mechanical  ordinances  but  on  His  own  living 
rjerson.  He  inaugurated  this  way  by  breaking  thiough 
the  limitations  of  His  earthly  life  as  through  a  curtain. 
A  new  turn  is  here  given  to  the  analogy  of  the  High 
Priest  passing  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  earthly 
existence  of  Jesus  is  conceived  as  a  curtain,  which 
divided  Him  for  a  time  from  the  perfect  fellowship 
with  God,  and  which  was  parted  by  His  death.  As  we 
have  a  new  way,  so  we  have  also  a  new  and  greater 
High  Priest  to  represent  us  as  the  community  of  God 
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(21).  Let  us  therefore  have  done  with  all  doubt  and 
misgiving,  and  make  our  approach  to  God  with  that 
inward  purity  of  which  our  baptism  has  been  the 
symbol  (22).  Let  us  hold  fast  to  that  hope  which  we 
have  publicly  confessed  ;  for  since  God  will  maintain 
His  promise  we  can  maintain  our  faith  (23).  In  order 
that  we  may  stand  more  firmly  let  us  watch  one  an 
other  with  a  view  to  mutual  encouragement  in  love 
and  Christian  activity ;  and  for  this  purpose  let  ua 
value  those  stated  meetings  of  the  Church  which  many 
are  so  apt  to  neglect.  All  opportunities  of  confirming 
one  another  in  our  faith  ought  to  bo  cherished,  for 
there  are  clear  signs  that  the  day  is  near  when  Christ 
will  return  to  judgment  (24?.). 

X.  26-31.  The  mention  of  the  judgment  suggests  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  falling  away  from  faith.  It 
is  assumed,  as  in  643.,  that  no  second  repentance  is 
possible.  If  men  persist  in  sinning  after  they  have 
once  accepted  the  Christian  message,  they  cannot 
again  expect  forgiveness  through  Christ's  sacrifice  (26). 
They  have  nothing  to  look  for  now  but  that  condemna 
tion  which  the  Scripture  so  often  threatens  when  it 
speaks  of  the  wrath  of  God  that  burns  like  fire  (cf. 
Ps.  79s  ;  Is.  26n  ;  Zeph.  Ii8,  38;  Ez.  865).  The 
punishment  of  apostasy  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  when 
duly  proved  by  two  or  three  witnesses,  was  death 
(cf.  Dt.  176).  Must  we  not  believe  that  something 
worse  than  death  is  in  store  for  those  who  show  open 
contempt  for  the  Son  of  God,  who  regard  the  blood 
which  He  shed  to  seal  the  new  covenant  and  give  us 
access  to  God  as  nothing  more  than  ordinary  blood, 
who  wantonly  insult  the  Spirit  from  whom  proceed 
all  higher  gifts  ?  Apostasy  from  the  great  Christian 
privileges  enumerated  in  64f.  is  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  declaring  them  worthless  and  mocking  at  them. 
God  never  threatens  in  vain,  arid  He  has  stated  that 
He  will  inflict  punishment  on  evildoers,  and  will  sift 
out  His  true  servants  from  the  false  (30).  We  have  to 
give  account  of  ourselves  to  a  living  God,  one  who 
knows  everything,  and  who  can  execute  His  will  to 
the  uttermost  (31). 

29.  an  unholy  thing:  lit.  "a  common  thing," 
without  any  sacred  significance  (see  Ex.  1222*). 

X.  32-34,  As  in  ch.  0,  the  writer  turns  from  solemn 
warning  to  encouragement,  based  on  the  past  record 
of  his  readers.  He  reminds  them  of  the  valour  they 
had  shown  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  their 
conversion  (32,  "  after  ye  were  enlightened  ").  Like 
strong  wrestlers  they  had  stood  up  to  persecution, 
content  to  be  themselves  the  object  of  popular  contempt 
and  hatred,  while  they  bravely  assisted  their  fellow- 
sufferers  (33).  They  had  relieved  their  brethren  who 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  had  borne  the  confisca 
tion  of  their  wealth  with  joy,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  had  wealth  of  another 'kind  which  made  them 
richer  than  those  who  robbed  them  (34).  In  our  igno 
rance  of  the  community  to  which  the  epistle  is  ad 
dressed,  the  nature  and  occasion  of  this  persecution 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there 
is  no  allusion  to  actual  martyrdom  ;  and  this  has 
been  held  by  many  to  exclude  Rome,  which  had 
suffered  the  terrible  persecution  under  Nero  in  A.D.  64. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  epistle  is  written  to  a 'new 
generation  of  Roman  Christians  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  interval. 

X.  35-39.  With  the  past  in  mind  they  are  to  maintain 
their  former  constancy,  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Their  great  need,  as  the  whole  epistle  is  meant 
to  teach  them,  is  the  power  of  endurance,  enabling 
them  to  wait  on  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
given  them  by  God  (35f-)-  And  the  time  of  waiting- 


will  not  be  long.  The  day  foretold  in  Scripture 
(Hab.  2af.)  is  close  at  hand,  when  the  Coming  One 
will  appear,  and  those  who  have  been  faithful  will 
enter  into  life,  while  those  who  have  fallen  back  will 
be  condemned.  Our  part  as  Christians  is  to  be  men 
of  faith,  and  so  to  win  for  ourselves  the  coming  sal 
vation. 

37.  he  that  Cometh:  in  this  OT  phrase  the  writer 
sees  a  reference  to  the  Messianic  title  "  he  that  should 
come  "  (cf.  Mt.  113). 

XI.  1-40.  The  exhortation  to  faith  is  interrupted 
by  this  great  chapter,  in  which  the  power  of  faith  is 
illustrated  from  the  history  of  ancient  Israel.  It  is 
assumed  throughout  the  epistle  that  the  old  community 
and  the  new  are  bound  up  with  one  another.  The 
promises  which  had  been  given  to  Israel,  and  which 
had  inspired  its  national  life  ever  since  the  beginning, 
are  at  last  reaching  their  fulfilment  in  Christianity. 
In  this  chapter,  therefore,  the  writer  does  not  merely 
aim  at  encouraging  his  readers  by  the  example  of 
noble  lives  in  the  past ;  he  wishes  them  to  feel  that 
the  OT  heroes  were  the  vanguard  of  their  own  army, 
and  that  the  battle  must  be  won,  as  it  has  been  fought 
hitherto,  by  means  of  faith. 

If.  The  chapter  opens  with  a  definition  of  faith  as 
the  "  assurance  "  whereby  we  lay  hold  of  things  still 
in  the  future,  and  the  "  proving  " — i.e.  the  inward 
certainty  which  is  stronger  than  any  outward  proof — 
of  things  which  lie  beyond  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
Thus  faith  enables  us  on  the  one  hand  to  believe  in 
a  salvation  yet  to  come  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
apprehend  a  higher  world,  of  which  this  visible  world 
of  change  is  only  the  shadow.  For  Paul  the  object  of 
faith  is  "•'-  .js  of  Christ,  with  its  supreme  revelation 
of  the  gracious  will  of  God.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
conceives  of  faith  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  as 
the  power  by  which  we  hold  fast  to  the  unseen,  in 
spite  of  the  illusions  and  temptations  of  this  passing 
world.  The  "  elders  " — i.e.  the  men  of  the  old  cove 
nant — could  therefore  exercise  faith  no  less  than  the 
believers  in  Christ,  and  as  a  reward  tor  their  constancy 
in  faith  had  their  names  enrolled  with  honour  in  tha 
word  of  God  (2). 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  review  those  names  in  order, 
the  writer  touches  on  the  record  with  winch  the  Bible 
opens.  _  God  created  all  things  by  His  word,  so  that 
the  visible  world  is  only  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
energy  and  purpose  that  brought  it  into  being.  Re 
ligion  is  grounded  in  the  knowledge  that  the  ultimate 
reality  is  spiritual,  and  this  knowledge  is  made  possible 
to  us  by  faith. — not  made  out  of  things  which  do  ap 
pear:  this  does  not  mean  "  the  world  was  made  out 
of  nothing,"  but  rather  "  the  visible  was  the  outcome 
of  the  invisible  "  (Gen.  li*). 

4-7.  Examples  of  faith  from  the  primitive  history, 
as  given  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis. — Abel,  on 
account  of  his  faith,  was  not  only  accepted  by  God 
in  his  lifetime  (Gen.  44-8),  but  even  after  his  death 
his  blood  made  its  appeal  to  God  for  vengeance  on 
his  murderer  (Gen.  4io*).  Enoch  passed  into'the  other 
world  without  suffering  death,  and  is  commemorated 
in  Scripture  as  the  man  who  "  walked  with  God  "  (5). 
Indeed  there  can  be  no  religion  apart  from  faith,  for 
religion  must  begin  with  a  twofold  act  of  faith — that 
God  is  a  living  reality,  and  that  He  is  a  righteous  God, 
who  acknowledges  those  who  serve  Him  (6).  Noah, 
when  warned  of  a  calamity  still  in  the  future,  took 
heed  to  the  warning.  By  this  faith  of  his  he  threw  the 
unbelief  of  the  world  into  darker  shadow,  and  so 
condemned  it,  and  won  for  himself  the  name  of 
"  righteous."  As  the  first  man  in  Scripture  to  whom 
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this   name  is  applied  (On.  69),  ho  founded  the  long 
succession  of  God's  servants. 

7.  moved  with  ?odly  fear:  rather.  "  being  appre 
hensive,"  while  the  others  paid  no  attention  to  the 
warning. 

8-22.  Passing  now  from   the  men  of  the  primeval 
world,  the  writer  comes  to  the  patriarchs,   and  espe 
cially  to  Abraham,  who  stands  out  in  the  OT  as  the 
chief   example   of   faith.     Abraham    showed    his    faith 
by  his  obedience  Is.  God's  call,   and   by  his  refusal  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
even  though  it  had  been  promised  to  him.      His  heart 
was  set  on  Cod's  ultimate.'  promise  of  an  eternal  rest 
in  the  heavenly  city  (10).      His  wife  Sarah  shared  ids 
faith   and    berime   a    mother   in   her   old   age.   so   that 
Abraham,    when    his    life    seemed    a*    good    as    ended, 
became  the  progen'no,   uf  a  great   people.     And  as  the 
patriarchs  lived  in  faith,  so  they  died  (i;,).     They  only 
saw  the  promises  from  afar.   .IN  the  traveller  sees  the 
distant  city  which  i;  hi-  goal  :   and  in  their  dyh,'_r  \vo;ds 
they  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  on  the  earth 
(c/.*Gen.  2,'U.  24 17.  L'S.'i,  -!<>)•     Such  confessions  im 
plied  that   they  were  lon-iiii:  for  their  own  country; 
and   if   it    was' merely    their   native   country   on   earth 
that  was  in  their  minds,  they  could  have  returned  to 
it  whenever  they  pleased.      As  it  was,  the  home  they 
desired  was  in  heaven,  and  in  recognition  of  this  faith 
Gcxl  called  them  by  His  name,  as  the  destined  people 
of  His  heavenly  city  (in).     The  crowning  instance  of 
Abraham's    faith    was    hi.s   offering    up   of    Isaac.      Al 
though  he  was  eoniide.it  in  the  truth  of  God's  promise, 
he  Mas  ready  at   God's  command  to  sacrifice   the  son 
through    whom    alone    the    premise  could    have   fulfil 
ment  (i7f.).      He    lelieved    that    Cod  ect    Hid 
purpose-  even  though   it  should   be  necessary  to  bring 
Isaac    back    from    the   dead;     and    the    restoration    of 
Isaac    \\as    indeed    a    type    of    the    resurrection    (KI). 
That  faith  is  able  to  triumph  over  death  is  shown  morn 
clearly  still  by  the  example-   of  Isaac.  .Jacob.  .Joseph. 
Each' of  them,    when   on    the   point  of  dying,    looked 
forward    without    misirivinu'   to   a    fulfilment   of   Cod's 
promise   in   the   future.     To   themselves    it    had    been 
denied,    but    they    believed    that   it    \\ould   be  realised 
through  those  who  would  come  after  them. 

19.  in  a  parable:  this  does  not  merely  mean  that 
Isaac  was  so  nearly  slain  that  he  did.  in  a  manner, 
come  back  from  the' dead.  We  have  rather  to  translate 
"  by  way  of  a  parable."  The  wonderful  escape  of 
Isaac  wa's  a  kind  of  parable,  illustrating  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection. 

23-31.  The  survey  now  passes  from  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs  to  that  of  Moses  and  the  .Judges.  It  was 
the  faith  of  his  parents  that  saved  Mosos  in  his  infancy  ; 
and  his  life,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  had  faith  as 
its  one  motive.  He  turned  from  the  pleasures  of  this 
world  and  shared  in  the  hardships  of  his  countrymen, 
believing  that  they  were  the  people  of  Cod,  and  that 
through  their  apparent  weakness  Cod  was  working 
towards  that  end  vhieh  has  now  l>een  realised  in 
Christ.  He  forgot  mere  present  advantage  in  the 
thought  of  the  great  ultimate  reward  (24ft.).  His 
flight  from  Egypt',  in  defiance  of  the  king's  will,  was 
the  result  of  faith  in  the  invisible  King :  and  a  like 
faith  found  expression  in  his  keeping  of  the  Passover, 
and  his  leading  of  the  people  through  the  Reel  Sea. 

26.  the  reproach  of  Christ :  something  more  is  meant 
than  that  Moses,  in  his  day.  submitted  to  the  world's 
scorn  as  Jesus  was  to  do  afterwards.  It  is  indicated 
that  Moses  consciously  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
of  Christ.  The  Christian  cause  had  its  preliminary 
I  itaae  in  the  life  of  Israel,  and  the  heroes  of  the  past 


were  already  under  Christ's  banner. — 27.  not  fearing 
the  wrath  of  the  king :  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  for 
it  was  fear  of  the  king's  wrath  that  impelled  Moses  to 
flee  to  Midian.  The  reference  may  be  to  the  later 
story  of  the  Exodus,  but  is  due  more  probably  to  a 
confusion  in  the  writer's  mind  between  the  later  events 
and  the  earlier. 

32-38.  The  rest  of  the  history  would  take  too  long 
to  survey  in  detail,  and  the  writer  contents  himself 
with  suggesting  it  by  a  few  striking  allusions.  He 
mentions  certain  outstanding  names,  then  refers  in 
general  terms  to  the  many  famous  deeds  that  had  been 
wrought  by  faith  ({'.17.  the  achievements  of  brave  and 
just  kings,"  of  Daniel  and  his  comrades,  of  prophets 
and  patriots).  Faith  had  manifested  itself  not  only 
in  great  deeds,  but  in  sufferings  nobly  borne  (35&> 
In  this  account  of  memorable  sufferings  use  is  made  not 
only  of  the  OT  history  but  of  legends  that  had  grown 
out  of  it — e.g.  that  Isaiah  had  been  sawn  asunder 
(p.  43»>'.  that  other  prophets  had  been  murdered  or 
persecuted.  In  35  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
cherished  incident  of  Jewish  history  which  was  later 
than  the  OT  period — viz.  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar 
and  the  ^oven  brothers  in  the  Maccabean  war.  VVitha 
declaration  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  on  their  lips 
these  brave  men  had  suffered  the  extremity  of  torture 
(cf.  2  Mac.  Voff..  4  Mac.  84-14). 

37.  were  tempted:  this  mild  generality  is  clearly 
out  of  place  in  the  dreadful  tale  of  martyrdom.  The 
Creek  word  closely  resembles  another  which  means 
"  they  were  burned."  and  this  may  well  have  been  the 
original  reading. 

39f.  In  two  closing  verses  the  lesson  of  all  ilus 
heroic  past  is  summarised.  By  their  faith  the  great 
men  of  Israel  had  received  praise  from  God  in  His 
holy  word  :  yet  they  did  not  obtain  that  promise,  the 
hope  of  which  had' inspired  them.  The  reason  was 
that  through  the  long  past  God  had  been  leading  up 
to  the  future,  planning  a  fulfilment  in  this  closing  age 
in  which  our  own  lot  has  been  cast.  In  our  time  the 
whole  bygone  history  was  to  be  rounded  off  and  con 
summated,  so  that  only  through  us  could  the  faithful 
of  the  past  attain  their  goal.  The  thought  has  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  writer's  conception  that 
the  history  of  God's  people  in  all  ages  forms  a  single 
whole.  "'Some  better  thing  :) — i.e.  the  final  realisa 
tion — was  destined  for  the  Christian  period,  and  until 
this  had  come  the  brave  endeavour  of  the  past  fell 
short  of  its  aim. 

XII.  1-29.  The  exhortation  begun  at  lOig  is  taken 
up  a siain  with  all  the  weight  that  has  been  added  to 
it  by  the  recollections  of  the  past.  In  the  knowledge 
that  so  great  a  multitude  have  witnessed  to  the  truth 
of  God's  promises,  Christians  are  encouraged  (if.)  to 
make  for  their  goal,  throwing  aside  all  worldly  interests 
and  sinful  desires,  as  runners  in  a  race  divest  them 
selves  of  encumbering  garments.  Above  all  the  other 
inspiring  examples  they  are  to  keep  before  them  that 
of  Jesus,  who  points  the  way  for  faith  in  its  earthly 
struggle,  and  by  whom  in  the  end  it  will  be  crowned 
with  fulfilment.  Looking  forward  to  a  joy  that  wa? 
still  in  the  future.  He  had  found  strength  to  endure 
the  Cross,  with  all  the  shame  that  attached  to  it,  and 
so  rose  to  His  place  at  God's  right  hand. 

1.  witnesses:  i.e.  men  who  bore  witness  to  God  by 
faith.  The  idea  of  "  spectators  "  is  not  contained  in 
the  Greek  word.— easily  beset  us:  lit.  "  easily  entang- 
linsr  "  an  image  from  trailing  garments. — 2.  of  our 
faith:  should  simply  be  "  of  faith."— author  is  better 
translated  "  leader/'  The  servants  of  God  in  aJt 
agos  are  regarded  as  a  single  host  of  which  Jesus  IB 
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the  captain.  He  is  also  the  perfecter  of  faith,  since  the 
promises  will  at  last  be  fulfilled  through  Him. — for 
the  Joy :  the  words  might  also  bear  the  meaning 
"  instead  of  the  joy  that  was  offered  Him  He  endured 
the  cross."  In  this  case  the  thought  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  Paul  in  Phil.  26- 10 :  Jesus  exchanged  the 
joys  of  heaven  for  a  life  of  earthly  suffering,  and  so 
attained  to  a  yet  higher  exaltation.  But  the  meaning 
given  above  is  more  in  accord  with  the  ideas  enforced 
in  this  section  of  the  epistle  (cf.  1126). 

3-13.  With  the  example  of  Christ  before  them  the 
readers  are  to  show  more  constancy  under  their  own 
sufferings.  They  are  to  think  of  Him  whose  life  was 
so  thwarted  by  wicked  men,  and  thus  nerve  themselves 
to  strength  and  patience  (3).  What  is  their  struggle 
compared  to  that  of  Jesus  ?  They  have  not  yet  been 
culled  on  to  venture  their  lives  in  the  battle  for 
righteousness,  and  under  such  sufferings  as  have  been 
laid  on  them  they  have  given  way,  forgetting  that 
affliction  is  a  chastisement  which  God  imposes  on  His 
children  with  a  loving  purpose.  Thus  considered,  it 
is  a  proof  to  us  that  we  are  really  God's  children,  and 
if  we  are  spared  it,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  He 
acknowledges  us  (4-8).  We  did  not  rebel  against  our 
earthly  fathers  when  they  disciplined  us  ;  can  we  not 
believe  that  through  the  discipline  we  receive  from  our 
heavenly  Father  we  shall  rise  to  a  truer  life  (9)  ?  Our 
earthly  fathers  could  train  us  only  for  the  short  period 
of  youth,  and  sometimes  their  judgment  was  mistaken. 
God,  on  the  other  hand,  unfailingly  seeks  our  highest 
welfare,  and  disciplines  us  all  our  life  long  that  we  may 
grow  into  moral  likeness  to  Himself  (10).  Suffering 
while  it  lasts  is  no  doubt  hard  to  bear,  but  the  painful 
process  has  its  outcome  in  that  righteousness  which 
alone  brings  peace.  Let  us  inarch  on.  therefore,  with 
new  energy,  and  let  those  who  are  strong  try  so  to 
direct  their  steps  that  the  weaker  may  not  be  led  astray 
and  exhausted,  but  may  be  cheered  on  to  a  more 
vigorous  advance. 

3.  against  themselves :  implies  that  in  rejecting  Christ 
they  had  defeated  their  own  welfare  ;  but  the  marginal 
reading,  "  against  Himself,"  is  simpler  and  better. — 
13.  lor  your  feet:  better,  "with  your  feet."  Ad 
dressing  the  more  capable  and  intelligent,  the  writer 
bids  them  think  of  themselves  as  pioneers,  making  a 
path  for  thc-ir  halting  comrades. 

14-17.  As  the  community  is  to  bear  up  bravely 
under  persecution,  so  it  is  to  watch  carefully  over  the 
purity  of  its  own  life.  There  must  be  no  strife  or 
dissension  ;  above  all,  there  must  be  moral  consecra 
tion,  for  without  this  it  is  impossible  to  hold  fellowship 
with  Christ  (14^.  The  church  must  therefore  keep 
anxious  guard  over  its  members,  and  make  sure  that 
each  one  of  them  lives  up  to  his  Christian  profession. 
Even  a  single  unworthy  member  may  be  like  a  poisonous 
weed,  tainting  the  whole  atmosphere  round  about  (15). 
The  Church  must  be  specially  watchful  against  men  who 
indulge  in  sensual  sins,  or  who  live  solely  for  worldly 
and  material  interests,  careless,  like  Esau,  of  tha't 
higher  destiny  to  which  God  has  called  them.  Esau's 
later  repentance  did  not  avail  him,  and  when  he  would 
fain  have  received  the  blessing  he  found  that  it  was 
gone  from  him  for  ever.  [Note  that  it  was  not  the 
"  place  of  repentance,"  but  the  "  blessing,"  which 
Esau  sought  "diligently  with  tears"  and  failed  to 
secure. — A.  J.  G.]  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  writer 
is  also  reverting  to  the  idea  of  645.  For  those  who 
have  fallen  into  grave  sin  after  their  conversion  there 
can  be  no  repentance,  and  they  must  be  excluded  from 
the  Christian  community. 

18-29.  The  theme  of  the  epistle  has  been  the  con 


trast  of  the  old  and  the  new  covenants,  and  this  con 
trast  is  now  summed  up  in  a  splendid  closing  passage. 
The  first  covenant  was  established  on  a  "  mount  that 
might  be  touched  " — an  earthly,  material  mountain  [E. 
C.  Selwyn,  in  JThS,  xii.  134,  suggests  pephepsalmeno, 
"  calcined." — A.  J.  G.] — which  was  encircled  with 
terrible  manifestations  of  fire  and  darkness  and  storm. 
The  voice  in  which  the  Law  was  proclaimed  struck 
terror  into  the  people,  and  even  Moses  was  so  filled 
with  awe  at  the  nearness  of  the  unapproachable  God 
that  he  trembled  (18-21).  But  in  receiving  the  new 
covenant  we  have  the  vision  before  us  of  the  heavenly 
Zion.  the  holy  city  above,  of  which  Jerusalem  with 
its  Temple  is  nothing  but  the  symbol.  Drawing  near 
to  this  holy  city  we  are  brought  into  fellowship  with 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  myriad  hosts  of  angels,  and 
the  whole  company  of  the  saints  of  former  ages  whose 
names  were  in  the  book  of  life.  We  enter  into  fellow 
ship  with  God  the  universal  Judge,  and  with  His  chosen 
servants,  now  released  from  their  earthly  bondage  and 
fitted  for  their  true  life  in  His  presence.  More  than 
all,  in  receiving  the  new  covenant  we  are  brought  into 
fellowship  with  Jesus,  who  confirmed  the  covenant 
with  His  blood,  which  does  not  call  to  God  for  ven 
geance,  like  that  of  Abel,  but  for  love  and  mercy. 

22.  Zion:  the  hill  on  which  the  Temple  stood  gave 
its  name  to  the  holy  city.  Christian  thought  took  over, 
at  least  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  Jewish  belief  that  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  had  its  ideal  counterpart  in  heaven 
(cf.  Gal.  426,  Rev.  21.:).— 28.  the  first-born:  this  may 
possibly  mean  the  angels,  regarded  as  the  elder  brothers 
of  men.  But  the  following  words,  "  who  are  written 
in  heaven,"  seem  rather  to  point  to  those  heroes  of 
the  past  who  are  commemorated  in  c!i.  11.  They 
cannot  be  finally  admitted  into  God's  fellowship 
"  without  us  "  (1140),  but  their  names  are  written 
already  in  the  roll  of  the  citizens  of  heaven. 

25-29.  The  grandeur  of  the  new  covenant,  as  com 
pared  with  the  old,  entails  far  higher  obligations  on 
those  who  belong  to  it.  In  the  ancient  time  God 
spoke  to  men  from  the  earthly  mountain  ;  now  Fie 
speaks  from  His  true  dwelling-place  in  heaven  (25). 
A  day  has  been  foretold  (Hag.  26)  when  He  will  shake 
the  whole  universe  as  He  shook  the  earth  on  the  day 
of  Sinai ;  and  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  "  yet  once 
more,"  imply  that  this  will  be  the  final  shaking.  For 
the  last  time,  on  this  day  of  Christ's  appearance  which 
is  now  at  hand,  God  will  shake  and  test  His  world, 
so  that  all  perishable  things  will  fall  to  pieces,  and 
only  what  is  true  and  eternal  will  remain  (aGf.).  We 
are  the  heirs  of  that  eternal  order  which  will  survive 
the  shaking,  and  this  thought  should  inspire  us  with 
a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  Let  us  seek  God's 
help,  so  that  we  may  serve  Him  as  He  desires  ;  for 
He  is  the  absolutely  Holy  One,  withering  as  with  fire 
all  who  are  disobedient  to  His  will. 

XIII.  Before  bringing  his  epistle  to  a  close  the  writer 
gives  some  practical  admonitions,  and  takes  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  them,  to  state  once  again  his  concep 
tion  of  Jesus  as  the  one  ail-sufficient  High  Priest. 

1-6.  Emphasis  is  first  laid  on  the  duty  of  brotherly 
love — i.e.  kindness  towards  fellow- Christians — which 
was  all-important  in  a  struggling  community  like  the 
early  Church.  Three  aspects  of  this  duty  are  particu 
larly  mentioned — hospitality  to  travellers,  care  of 
prisoners,  helpfulness  towards  those  who  are  perse 
cuted.  The  readers  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  also 
are  "  in  the  body  " — i.e.  sojourners  in  this  world  and 
liable  to  its  troubles.  They  are  warned  against  two 
forms  of  vice  to  which  the  heathen  society  of  the  day 
was  especially  prone — laxity  in  the  marriage  relation, 
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and  covetousness.  Christians  may  well  resist  this 
latter  temptation,  for  they  have  God's  own  promise 
that  He  will  remember  His  people  and  provide  for 
them.  A  promise  like  this  ought  to  free  them  from 
all  anxieties,  and  not  merely  from  the  fear  of 
poverty  (sf-)- 

7-19.  Admonitions  concerning  Church  discipline. 
The  brethren  are  to  cherish  the  memory  of  their  former 
leaders,  who  instructed  them  in  the  truth  of  God  and 
exemplified  it  in  their  life  and  death.  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  those  departed  leaders  found  their  strength,  is 
the  same  still,  and  will  be  the  same  for  ever  (yf.).  The 
mention  of  those  revered  teachers  who  have  passed 
away  suggests  a  warning  against  forgetfulness  of  the 
doctrines  they  had  taught.  Some  peculiar  form  of  error 
was  threatening  the  Church  ;  the  nature  of  it  cannot  be 
precisely  determined,  but  it  soeins  to  have  laid  stress  on 
certain  rules  of  eating  and  drinking,  like  the  heresy  at 
ColossEe  (cf.  Col.  216-23).  The  writer  declares  that  ex 
ternal  devices  of  this  kind  have  never  helped  those  who 
trusted  in  them,  and  all  strength  must  come  from  the 
grace  of  God  (9).  That  Christianity  is  not  concerned 
with  matters  of  food  is  clear  from  this,  that  it  depends 
on  a  sacrifice  of  which  the  priests  were  expressly  for 
bidden  to  eat.  For  the  rule  is  laid  down  (Lev.  1627) 
that  the  flesh  of  those  animals  which  were  offered  on 
the  Dav  of  Atonement  must  not  be  divided  among  the 
priests,"  like  that  of  other  sacrificial  victims,  but_must 
be  carried  outside  the  camp  and  burned  (iof.).  Jesus, 
as  the  previous  argument  has  shown,  was  the  ideal 
counterpart  of  the  victim  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  the  analogy  is  further  borne  out  by  this,  that  Ho 
was  taken  outside  the  city  to  die  (12).  The  service 
He  requires,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  any  kind  of 
ritual  meal.  It  consists  rather  in  suffering  the  world's 
scorn  and  rejection  along  with  Him.  He  is  to  be  found 
"  outside  the  camp."  and  we  must  be  willing  to  be 
thrust  out  in  order  to  join  Him.  We  belong  to  the 
heavenly  city,  and  can  expect  nothing  else  than  to 
be  treated  as  strangers  by  the  world. 

7.  the  issue  of  their  life :  i.e.  their  death — which  was 
in  full  accordance  with  their  life. 

10-13  are  exceedingly  difficult,  and  have  been  inter 
preted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  have  explained 
them  with  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper;  others 
have  taken  them  as  a  warning  against  all  participation 
in  the  rites  of  Judaism.  Perhaps  the  simplest  ex 
planation  is  that  given  above.  The  writer  wishes  to 
bring  out  the  thought  that  ritual  practices  have  nothing 


to  do  with  Christianity,  which  has  for  its  true  service  the 
imitation  of  Christ.  "  In  enforcing  this  truth  he  takes 
occasion  to  recall  his  conception  of  Christ  as  the  final 
sacrifice,  although  he  now  dwells  on  a  new  aspect  of  it. 

Resuming  his  practical  admonitions,  he  exhorts  his 
readers  to  be  earnest  in  praise  to  God,  offering  this 
personal  devotion  as  their  daily  sacrifice.  And  along 
with  this  sacrifice  of  praise  they  are  to  render  Him 
that  of  active  well-doing  and  beneficence  (isf.).  They 
are  to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  pastors  set  over  them, 
who  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  their  spiritual 
welfare.  If  all  the  members  co-operate,  the  practical 
work  will  be  done  joyfully,  and  only  when  it  is  so  done 
can  it  yield  true  results  (17).  In  this  connexion  the 
writer,  "who  is  himself  one  of  their  pastors,  makes 
request  to  his  readers  for  their  prayers  ;  they  are  to 
pray  especially  that  he  may  soon  be  restored  to  them 
after  his  enforced  absence  (i8f.). 

20f.  A  doxology  which  was  probably  intended  to 
close  the  epistle.  In  this  doxology  we  have  the  one 
reference  in  this  epistle  to  Christ's  resurrection  ;  and 
it  is  closely  connected  with  that  idea  of  the  heavenly 
High  Priest  which  overshadows  all  others  in  the  writer's 
mind.  The  readers  are  commended  to  the  care  of 
God,  who  has  so  amply  proved  His  love  to  them  by 
raising  Jesus  from  the  dead  as  their  High  Priest,  who 
offers  in  God's  presence  the  blood  that  has  sealed  the 
covenant. 

20.  with  the  blood:  the  idea  seems  to  be  that 
which  has  already  been  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
epistle.  Jesus  ascended,  bearing  with  Him  into  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  the  blood  of  His  sacrifice. 

22-25.  A  postscript.  The  readers  are  asked  to  give 
patient  attention  to  the  foregoing  epistle,  which  is 
described  as  a  "  word  of  exhortation,  '  thus  clearly 
indicating  its  practical  aim.  Their  patience  is  ail  the 
more  necessary  as  the  argument  is  "  in  few  words  " — 
i.e.  highly  condensed,  and  difficult  at  times  to  follow. 
They  are  informed  of  Timothy's  release  from  prison, 
and  of  the  writer's  intention  to  visit  them  in  hia 
company.  Greetings  are  sent  from  the  Italian  Chris 
tians.  This  is  the  only  definite  clue  which  is  afforded 
us  of  the  destination  o~f  the  epistle,  and  unfortunately 
it  can  lead  in  two  directions.  The  writer  may  be 
sojourning  with  an  Italian  church,  whose  members 
offer  their  greetings  to  brethren  elsewhere  ;  or  he  may 
be  addressing  an  Italian  church,  whose  exiled  members 
join  with  him  in  his  salutations  (cf.  Exp.,  Jan.  1917).  A 
second  and  briefer  doxology  brings  the  epistle  to  a  close. 
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THE  exact  significance  of  the  epithet  "catholic"  or 
"general,"  as  applied  to  the  seven  writings  which 
bear  the  names  of  Jas.,  1  and  2  P.,  1,  2,  and  3  Jn., 
and  Jude,  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  debate'. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  they  are  so  entitled  because 
they  are  the  work  of  the  apostles  generally  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  compact  body  of  Pauline  letters; 
or  because  they  contain  catholic  in  the  sense  of  orthodox 
teaching,  or  general  rather  than  particular  instruction ; 
or  again  because  they  were  generally  accepted  in 
contrast  to  other  writings  which  bore  apostolic  names 
but  failed  to  make  good  their  claim.  A  more  likely 
reason  than  any  of  these  is  that  they  were  addressed 
to  Christians  in  general  or  to  groups  of  churches 
instead  of  to  individual  communities  like  Corinth 
and  Rome,  to  which  Paul  usually  wrote.  We  say 
"  usually,"  because  Galatians  was  written  to  a  group 
of  churches,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Ephesians 
was  meant  as  a  circular  letter.  Cf.  also  Col.  4i6. 
Of  the  seven  "  catholic  "  epistles,  two  (2  and  3  Jn.) 
hardly  satisfy  our  test,  for  they  were  written  to  a 
particular,  though  unnamed,  church  and  to  an  in 
dividual  respectively.  Their  inclusion  in  the  group 
is  thus  a  mere  matter  of  convenience ;  they  would 
naturally  come  to  be  associated  with  1  Jn.  Jas.  is 
addressed  to  "the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Dispersion," 
1  P.  to  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  2  P.  and  Jude  broadly 
to  the  writer's  fellow-believers ;  1  Jn.  has  no  address, 
and  is  more  like  a  homily  than  a  letter. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  name  appears  to  bo  about 
A.D.  197.  in  the  anti-Montanist  writer  Apollonius  (see 
Eusebius,  Hist.  EccL,  v.  18),  who  declares  that  the 
heretic  Themiso  wrote  a  "catholic"  epistle  in  imita 
tion  of  that  of  the  apostle  (?  John).  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (c.  200)  refers  to  the  letter  of  Ac.  1623-29 
and  to  Jude  as  "  catholic."  Origen  (c.  230)  applies 
the  epithet  to  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  to  1  Jn., 
1  P.,  and  Jude.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (c.  260) 
uses  it  of  1  Jn.  in  opposition  to  2  and  3  Jn.  Such 
usage,  and  that  of  Eusebius  of  Cwsarea  (c.  310),  who 
uses  the  adjective  of  the  whole  seven  (Hist.  EccL,  ii. 
23),  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  opinion  that  "  catholic  " 
means  "recognised  by  the  whole  church."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  seven  were  hotly  contested, 
and  only  gradually  secured  their  place  in  the  NT 
canon.  1  Jn.,  which  was  the  first  to  be  so  styled, 
evidently  won  the  epithet  because  of  the  encyclical 
nature  of  its  appeal — it  was  an  exhortation  to  the 
church  at  large  rather  than  to  a  narrow  circle,  a  single 
church,  or  even  a  group  of  churches,  like  the  Pauline 
letters  and  1  P.,  to  say  nothing  of  individual  persons — 
and  because  its  contents  were  official  in  a  sense  in  which 
even  Paul's  epistles  were  not.  Most  akin  in  this  respect 
were  Jude  and  2  P.,  and  perhaps  Jas.,  if  the  twelve 
tribes  can  be  taken  as  representing  the  new  Israel  of 
Christendom.  The  recipients  of  1  P.,  too,  included 
well-nigh  half  the  Christian  world.  2  and  3  Jn.  secured 


their  footing  because  of  their  name.  The  little  canon 
of  Pauline  letters  was  usually  designated  "  the  Apostle," 
and  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  for  the  group  of 
non- Pauline  epistles  to  be  entitled  "catholic."  When 
the  'name  of  the  group  became  known  in  the  Western 
Church,  it  was  misinterpreted  and  taken  in  a  dogmatic 
sense  as  equivalent  to  "canonic,"  i.e.  apostolic  or 
genuine.  As  "the  canonic  epistles"  they  became 
known  in  the  West,  and  the  original  idea  of  contrast 
with  the  Pauline  letters  disappeared.  Junilius  Afri- 
canus  (c.  550)  understands  "  canonic"  as  "contain 
ing  the  rule  of  faith." 

So  late' .as  Junilius'  day,  1  Jn.  and  1  P.  stood  apart 
for  him,  though  ho  says  that  very  many  add  the  other 
five.  This  majority  opinion  was  due  to  Jerome  and 
Augustine.  Chrysostom's  Synopsis  names  only  three 
(1  Jn.,  1  P.,  Jas.),  thus  following  Lucian  and  the  school 
of  Antioch,  which  also  influenced  the  Peshitta  or 
"Vulgate"  Syriac.  Eusebius  puts  1  Jn.  and  1  P. 
in  the  class  of  universally  accepted  books,  while  Jas., 
Jude,  2  P.,  2  and  3  Jn.,  are  a  second  class,  "  disputed," 
but  making  their  way  towards  the  first  class  ( Hist. 
EccL,  iii.  25).  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (d.  259)  received 
only  1  Jn.  and  1  P.  The  Muratorian  Fragment  (if 
we  admit  Zahn's  very  tempting  emendation1)  ehowi 
that  at  Rome,  c.  180,  these  two  books  were  received. 
2  P.  was  not  generally  accepted  for  reading  in  church, 
while  Jude  and  2  and  3  Jn.  formed  a  little  group 
scarcely  regarded  as  apostolic  (for  they  are  linked 
with  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon),  yet  "accepted  in  the 
Catholic  Church."  Jas.  is  not  mentioned. 

The  influence 'of  Augustine  has  been  mentioned.  In 
De  Fide  et  Operibus  (xiv.  21)  he  points  out  that  Paul 
pressed  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  so  far  as 
to  be  in  peril  of  being  misunderstood.  Paul  lays  the 
foundations,  the  Catholic  Epistles  raise  the  super 
structure  ;  he  is  careful  for  the  genuineness  of  the  root, 
they  for  the  good 'fruit ;  he  feels  himself  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  they  speak  in  the  name  of  the  (nascent 
Catholic)  Church. 

It  may  be  granted  that  there  are  certain  points 
of  relationship  between  the  seven  epistles,  despite 
their  varied  authorship.  They  lack  in  general  the 
personal  note,  and  seek  to  meet  more  widespread  need 
by  general  counsel.  Julicher  ranks  them  as  a  class 
in  which  the  epistle  is  merely  a  literary  form  whereby 
the  unknown  writer  holds  intercourse  with  an  unknown 
public.  The  transition  from  the  Pauline  letters  to 
the  Catholic  Epistles  is  by  way  of  Ephesians,  Hebrews, 
and  the  Pastorals  (c/.  p.  603).  None  of  them  is  lengthy, 
none  starts  a  far-reaching  train  of  thought,  or  con 
tributes  much  to  pure  theology.  They  are  con 
cerned  mainly  with  practical  advice  and  edifying  ex 
hortation.  Their  modest  dimensions  gave  them  an 
advantage  over  such  longer  works  as  the  Epistles  of 
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Clement  and  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias, 
in  circulation,  and  therefore  in  recognition ;  apart 
from  the  fact  that  these  works,  favourites  in  the  Early 
Church,  bore  no  apostolic  names. 

The  critical  questions,  often  very  perplexing,  con 
nected  with  the  separate  epistles  are  discussed  in 
the  commentaries  that  follow.  We  may  note  hero 
that,  apart  from  the  titles  (which  are  late),  1  Jn.  ia 
anonymous,  2  and  3  Jn.  simply  purport  to  be  from 
"the  elder,''  1  and  2  P.  definitely  say  they  are  by 
Peter  the  apostle  ;  "  James  "  and  "  Judas,  the  brother 
of  James"  are  the  slender  descriptions  given  by  the 
authors  of  the  oilier  two  epistle*.  John.  James,  and 
Judas  (or  Jude)  were  all  very  common  names,  and 
give  us  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  authors.  As  to 
date,  1  Jn.  and  1  P.  were  in  circulation  early  in  the 
second  century,  and  were  attributed  to  the  two  apostles 
before  its  close.  Jude  and  2  Jn.  were  circulated  and 
attributed  by  about  160.  Jas.  was  also  in  circulation 
then,  but  no  attribution  of  authorship  was  made  for 
another  half  century.  Clear  traces  of  3  Jn.  and  2  P. 
appear  a  little  before  2tX).  Perhaps  the  earliest  and 
the  least  uncertain  a.s  to  authorship  is  1  P.,  the  latest 
2  P.  The  seven  epistles  cover  the  sub-apostolic  age 
from,  say,  A.D.  64  to  150,  and  are  a  valuable  mlectioii 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  churcli  during  that 
period.  In  1  P.  (nearest  to  Paul  in  time  and  in  thought,1 
and  to  many  minds  one  of  the  choicest  books  of  NT) 
we  see  something  of  the  peril  that  assailed  a  church 
from  without;  in  1,  2.  and  3  Jn.  we  are  shown  the 
danger  from  within  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  prob 
lems  of  organisation.  Judo  is  the  effort  of  a  teacher 
who  is  similarly  alarmed  by  the  growth  of  an  anti- 
noinian  gnosticism  and  the  sins  of  unbelief,  pride,  and 
sensuality.  2  P.  is  an  elaboration  of  Jude,  and  also 
reflects  the  disappointment  telt  at  the  delay  oi  the 

1  This  commonly  received  opinion  is  questioned  by  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy  in  EX  27264  (ilarch  1916). 


Second  Advent.  Jas.  ia  in  a  class  by  itself,  and 
resolutely  defies  any  agreed  solution  of  its  dale  and 
authorship.  It  sets  forth  Christianity  as  the  now  law. 

The  epistles,  though  modern  scholarship  cannot  un- 
hesitatingly  accept  their  apostolic  authorship,  at  least 
represent  what  the  Early  Church  regarded  as  apostolic 
teaching,  and  subsequent  generations  have  confirmed 
thek  practical  value.  Some  may  feel  that  because 
there  is  no  certainty  about  their  apostolic  authorship 
they  should  not  be  included  in  the  NT ;  but  the  Early 
Church  was  often  guided  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a 
book,  and  accepted  it  as  apostolic  because  of  its  worth. 
We  have  to  remember,  too,  that  the  .ancient  conception 
of  authorship  was  widely  ditl'erent  from  our  own — a 
book  would  be  called  John's  because  its  teaching 
agreed  with  that  of  John.  A  writer  might  go  so  far 
as  to  assume  the  name  of  a  great  teacher  in  order 
to  gain  a  reading  for  his  book ;  and  if  he  succeeded 
in  presenting  what  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
views  of  the  man  whose  name  he  assumed,  no  one  felt 
aggrieved.  The  practice  was  especially  common  in 
apocalyptic  literature.  We  do  not  argue  in  this  way 
now ;  and  similar  literary  devices  when  they  are  prac 
tised  are  tolerated  only  because  we  know  that  they 
are  devices,  and  generally  know  also  the  name  of  the 
real  author. 

The  order  in  which  we  have  the  seven  epistles  has 
come  to  us  from  the  fourth  century,  but  there  were 
many  earlier  variations.  The  position  of  the  group 
in  early  M&S.  and  versions  is  also  far  from  fixed. 
Most  (jr.  MSS.  arrange  thus:  Gospels,  Acts,  Oath. 
Epp.,  Paul,  Rev.  The  Syrian  order  is  Gospels,  Paul, 
Acts,  Cath.  Epp.,  Rev.  In  Egypt :  Gospels,  Paul, 
Cath.  Epp.,  Acts,  Rev.  In  the  Muratorian  Canon, 
representing  the  early  West,  wo  have  apparently 
Gospels,  Acts,  Paul,  Cath.  Epp.,  Rev.,  which  is  the 
order  followed  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  English 
versions. 
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Tins  short  epistle  belongs  to  a  type  of  literature 
which  we  call  "  open  letters."  It  is  not  private  and 
unstudied  correspondence,  like  Paul's  letters,  nor  again 
a  treatise  destined  for  permanence.  Its  literary 
affinities  are  decidedly  with  the  OT  :  it  is  prophecy 
speaking  its  last  word,  in  the  old  manner,  but  with 
many  characteristics  of  the  Wisdom  Books.  The 
date,  authorship,  and  purpose  are  alike  much  disputed  ; 
and  in  so  brief  an  account  it  is  only  possible  to  present 
the  interpretation  favoured  by  the  writer  of  the 
commentary,  warning  the  reader  that  it  is  an  individual 
view,  which  only  pretends  to  be  a  consistent  hypo 
thesis,  offering  some  explanation  of  admitted  problems. 
The  book  has  been  variously  regarded  as  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  latest  written  of  the  NT  Canon.  Its 
author,  if  one  of  the  "  Jacobs  "  of  the  NT,  was  almost 
certainly  "the  Lord's  brother"  of  Gal.  lig,  who  is 
best  regarded  as  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  eldest  of 
the  group  of  Mary's  younger  children  named  in  Mk.  63. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  early  Jerusalem  Church,  as 
appears  from  his  position  in  Ac.  15.  Two  most 
formidable  difficulties  stand  in  our  way.  (1)  How  could 
so  conspicuous  a  Christian  write  a  letter  to  fellow- 
believers  and  only  name  Jesus  twice,  even  seeking  in 
Job  the  supreme  example  of  "  endurance "  (5n), 
instead  of  recalling  Him  "  who  endured  a  cross, 
despising  shame  "  (Heb.  122)  ?  (2)  How  did  an 
authentic  work  of  James  remain  among  disputed 
books  till  the  latest  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
Canon  ?  To  these  difficulties  the  present  writer  ven 
tured  a  new  solution  in  Exp.  for  July  1907,  to  which 
he  holds  in  spite  of  objections  raised  by  Peake  (INT) 
ancl  Moffatt  (INT),  because  alternative  answers  seem 
wholly  insufficient.  The  epistle  is  addressed  to  un 
converted  Jeivs,  by  the  one  Christian  leader  for  whom 
the  Jews  had  a  profound  regard,  as  we  know  from 
Josephus  and  Hegesippus.  Ho  would  not  name  Jesus 
(li*,  2i*),  since  the  name  would  immediately  turn 
them  from  reading.  But  he  brings  in  a  multitude  of 
His  sayings,  hoping  that  their  intrinsic  beauty  and 
power  would  win  their  way,  and  prepare  for  "better 
thoughts  of  the  Speaker  when  His  authorship  became 
known.  His  main  purpose  is  to  shame  them  out  of  a 
blind  unbelief  based  on  "  party  spirit "  (814,  16). 
But  the  success  of  the  appeal  was  ruined  by  the 
martyrdom  of  James  as  a  Christian,  and  the  fanatical 
hatred  which  consequently  replaced  veneration  for  a 
man  pre-eminently  holy  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  Law.  Accordingly  the  little  book  was  rejected 
by  Jews  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  martyr,  and  ignored 
by  Christians  generally  because  it  had  so  little  dis 
tinctively  Christian  teaching.  Prized  in  a  narrow 
circle,  it  came  to  its  own  at  last  through  its  association 
with  the  great  name  of  James.  The  theory  will  be 
tested  best  by  assuming  it  as  a  working  basis  for 
interpretation.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  it  is  tenable 
the  epistle  becomes  one  of  the  earliest  NT  writings — 
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the  earlier  the  better,  in  view  of  the  rapid  widening  of 
the  gulf  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  that 
case  it  is  prior  to  1  P.,  which  has  several  points  of 
contact  with  its  language,  and  to  Rom.,  which  is 
either  independent  or  written  partly  to  correct  some- 
dangerous  and  mistaken  inferences  from  its  teaching. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Plumptre  (CB), 
Bassett,  Knowlmg  (West.C),  Bennett  (Cent.B)  ;  (b) 
J.  B.  Mayor  (which  supersedes  all  others),  Hort  (a 
posthumous  fragment),  Carr  (CGT),  Oosterley  (EGT), 
Ropes  (ICC);  (c)  von  Soden  (HC),  Beysehlag  (Mey.), 
Hollmann  (SNT),  Windisch  (HNT),  B.  Weiss  ;  (d)  R.  W. 
Dale,  C.  Brown  (Dev.  Comm.),  Plummer  (Ex.B).  Other 
Literature  :  Parry,  A  Discussion  of  the  General  Epistle 
of  James  ;  Mayor  in  HDB  on  "  Brethren  of  the  Lord," 
and  Lightfoot  in  Dissertations ;  Spitta  in  Gesch.  u. 
Litt.  des  Urchristentums  ;  J.  V.  Bartlet  and  A.  C. 
M'GiSort,  each  in  The  Apostolic  Age ;  Hort  in 
Judaistic  Christianity ;  Relevant  articles  in  Intro 
ductions  to  NT  and  Dictionaries.  The  RV  with  fuller 
references  is  assumed  throughout. 

I.  1.  The  greeting  is  in  one  of  the  ordinary  forms 
with  which  public  or  private  letters  open  (cf.  Ac.  loas). 
Like  his  brother  Judas  (Judo  i),  James  calls  himself 
"  servant  of  ...  Jesus  Christ  "  :  he  would  no  longer 
claim  a  brother's  relation,  except  what  all  shared 
(Mk.  835).  On  our  theory  we  might  easily  conjecture 
that  James  wrote  simply  "  servant  of  God,"  the 
additional  words  being  a  very  early  adaptation  to 
overtly  Christian  use.  ''  The  Twelve  Tribes  settled  in 
foreign  lands  "  retain  their  ideal  completeness  (Ac.  267, 
Mt.  1928,  Rev.  1+8.,  21 12),  though  but  few  (cf.  Lk.  236) 
could  trace  their  descent  to  the  "  Lost  Ten."  God 
was  "  able  of  the  stones  to  raise  up  children "  to 
Israel. 

I.  2-8.  The  paragraph,  like  its  successors,  has  no 
special  link  with  its  context :  it  is  the  writer's  habit 
to  throw  out  a  series  of  aphoristic  comments  on  topics, 
with  as  much  connexion  as  there  is  between  the 
essays  of  Bacon  or  successive  cantos  of  Tennyson's 
In  Memoriam.  It  is  the  manner  of  "  Wisdom " 
literature  (cf.  especially  Ecclus.).  The  paradox  with 
which  the  epistle  opens  is  an  expansion  of  the  Beati 
tudes  (Lk.  620-23).  The  tense  of  the  verb,  "  when 
you  have  fallen,"  gives  the  key.  James  has  not  for 
gotten  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  but  when  a  devout  man 
ha,s  been  ''  brought  into  trial,"  he  recognises  it  as 
God's  will,  and  therefore  to  bo  received  with  joy.  He 
who  has  inflicted  the  "  trial  "  will  "  deliver  from  the 
evil  "  which  alone  makes  it  distressing.  '•  A  man 
untried  is  rejected,"  was  a  saying  attributed  to  Christ. 
The  word  "  rejected  "  is  the  negative  of  the  adjective 
here  wrongly  translated  "  proof  "  :  read  (as  in  1  P.  17) 
"  the  approved  (genuine)  part  " — ''  what  is  sterling  in 
your  belief."  '  Faith,"  as  elsewhere  in  Jas.,  means 
religious  belief  or  creed.  Truth  which  has  been  "  in 
wardly  digested,"  and  not  swallowed  whole,  can  pro- 
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duce  spiritual  robustness.  "  Endurance  "  is  a  great 
note  of  Jas.  (cf.  5n).  "  Let  it  work  thoroughly,  and 
you  will  be  thorough  and  complete,  with  nothing 
wanting."  By  a  characteristic  feature  of  style,  the 
word  "  wanting  "  suggests  the  next  thought.  "  Wis 
dom,"  practical  knowledge  that  informs  conduct,  is 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  "  only  Wise."  God 
gives  to  "  all  "  (Mt.  645)  "  bountifully  " — Gr.  nearly 
as  in  Rom.  12s — without  reproaches  for  their  failure 
to  attain.  Cf.  especially  1  K.  89-12.  Note  the  echo 
of  Mt.  7/.  The  condition  of  6  is  also  from  Christ's 
teaching  (Mk.  1123,  etc.).  "  He  who  hesitates  is  lost  " 
when  ho  prays.  For  the  simile,  cf.  Is.  5720,  Eph.  414. 
The  "  two-selfed  "  man — a  trimmer  or  wobbler,  or 
even  one  living  a  double  life,  a  Dr.  Jekyll  alternating 
with  Mr.  Hyde — cannot  expect  to  win  the  answer  that 
only  Faith's  virile  grasp  can  seize.  The  man  "  has 
no  firm  footing,  whatever  path  he  treads." 

I.  9-11.  The  paradox  of  a  "  bragging  "  that  comes 
of  humility  and  faith  is  common  to  James  and  Paul : 
it  starts  from  Jer.  0231.  The  "  brotherhood  "  which 
levels  all  differences  into  a  glorious  "  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality  "  is  the  community  of  God's  faithful 
people.  The  rich  man,  as  such,  has  only  the  common 
lot  to  expect :  he  needs  to  bo  lifted  down,  as  the  beggar 
is  lifted  up,  to  the  place  of  eternal  safety.  James 
vividly  expands  the  famous  simile  of  Is.  406  from  the 
conditions  of  Palestine  :  the  easterly  sirocco  at  sunrise 
(Mk.  46)  blasted  vegetation  (cf.  Ps.  103i6).  The 
"  goings  "  are  trade  journeys  (cf.  4i3) — he  is  cut  off 
while  still  "  on  the  move." 

I.  12-18.  The  Beatif  ude  on  Endurance  (cf.  on  and 
note).  "  Trial  "  is  still  neutral :  it  is  affliction  which 
tests  and  develops  loyalty.  But  since  human  nature 
has  a  bias  towards  evil,  a  "  trial  "  exerted  upon  man's 
evil  "desire"'  (14)  becomes  a  "temptation."  As  in 
Rom.  64,  "  endurance  "  produces  "  approvedness," 
which  brings  the  reward.  The  word  "  crown "  (as 
papyri  show),  can  mean  a  royal  diadem  as  well  as  a 
wreath  of  victory  :  the  latter  is  better  here.  Peter's 
"  unfading  crown  of  glory "  is  the  same  idea,  and 
both  (as  in  Rev.  2io)  go  back  probably  to  an  un 
recorded  saying  of  Jesus  (cf.  2  Tim.  4s,  also  Dt.  8620). 
The  denial  that  God  "  tempts  "  is  based  on  the  self- 
evidenced  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  Him  to  supply 
the  seed  of  evil  This  comes  from  our  "  desire  "  when 
still  unbent  by  submission  to  God's  will.  In  itself 
"  desire  "  is  neutral ;  Jesus  Himself  had  it  (Lk.  22i5). 
The  allegory  of  Sin  as  mother  of  Death  is  magnificently 
worked  out  by  Milton,  P.  L.  ii.  In  contrast  to  this 
error,  James  declares  that  "  Every  gift  that  is  good, 
every  bounty  that  is  flawless  '  droppeth  from  heaven 
upon  the  place  beneath  '  " — so  we  may  render  to 
suggest  the  effect  of  a  metrical  quotation  probably 
recognisable  in  the  original.  For  "  the  Father  of  the 
(heavenly)  lights,"  cf.  Job  387.  Unlike  the  moving 
sun,  the  earth  and  moon  with  light  and  shadow  succeed 
ing,  He  knows  "  no  mutability,  nor  overshadowing  of 
change."  We  are  His  offspring  by  the  act  of  His  will 
through  Truth's  own  fiat :  not  literally  the  "  first- 
fruits  "  of  His  creation,  Man  becomes  such  in  dignity 
by  the  fact  that  God  is  his  Father,  and  not  only  his 
Creator. 

I.  19—27.  "  Be  sure  of  it  "  (cf.  mg.),  he  goes  on,  and 
turns  to  ask  what  conduct  right  views  of  God  should 
produce.  Humility  and  self-control,  firstly,  then 
purity,  gentleness,  and  teachableness,  with  unsparing 
honesty  that  turns  every  creed  into  a  code  of  action. 
"  Quick  to  hear  "  not  only  God's  warning,  but  both 
sides  of  a  human  quarrel,  "  slow  to  speak  "  angry 
words,  the  peril  of  which  James  expounds  in  ch.  3, 


such  conduct  will  be  free  from  that  "  human  wrath 
which  can  never  help  forward  God's  ideal  of  Right." 
"  Filthiness  "  or  "  baseness  " — the  word  was  often  used 
of  counterfeit  coin  (but  cf.  also  Rev.  22n) — is  coupled 
with  a  "  rank  growth  of  malice,"  lit.  "  overflow  "  : 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  reminder  that  speech 
is  "  the  overflow  of  the  heart."  "  The  implanted 
word  "  (cf.  Mt.  132i)  can  "  save  "  the  whole  "  self  "  : 
it  is  the  phrase  which  in  ordinary  parlance  moans  "  to 
save  lives." — The  teaching  on  Hearers  and  Doers  comes 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  (Mt.  ?24ff.) :  cf.  also  Rom.  213. 
The  "  natural  face,"  the  features  of  "  birth,"  contrasted 
implicitly  with  the  unchanging  and  eternal  Ideal,  may 
be  "  studied  "  (the  word  of  Lk.  1224 — it  does  not  imply 
a  mere  glance)  in  the  more  or  less  polished  metal  mirror 
(1  Cor.  13i2),  but  memory  refuses  to  preserve  the 
picture  after  the  man  goes  away.  To  print  the  image 
of  the  Ideal  on  our  souls  we  must  "  look  right  down 
into"  it  (Lk.  24i2,  Jn.  20s,  11,  1  P.  Ii2)  and  "stay 
by  "  it,  so  as  to  transform  the  momentary  hearing  into 
permanent  working.  The  Law  that  is  Liberty  (2ia) 
is  called  "  perfect  "  or  "  mature  "  because  it  works 
by  the  complete  coincidence  of  man's  will  with  God's — 
"  Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine."  Rom.  82 
might  be  an  intended  comment.  The  passionate  love 
of  the  pious  Jew  for  the  Law  (cf.  Pss.  197,  H997) 
colours  this  estimate  of  its  ideal.  A  final  foil  is  pro 
vided  by  the  self-deceived  "  worshipper,"  punctilious 
in  external  religion,  but  cruel,  foul,  or  frivolous  of 
tongue  (cf.  82,9;  Mt.  1236!).  Such  "worship"  ia 
"  futile,"  for  it  never  reaches  the  Throne.  For  God 
is  Father,  and  Ho  only  receives  the  worship  of  lovo 
towards  His  needy  children,  and  of  purity  from  the 
world's  selfishness  (see  1  Jn.  420).  "  Visit  "  is  a  strong 
word  (cf.  Lk.  168,  etc.).  The  depreciation  of  external 
religion  as  an  end  is  very  striking  from  the  lips  of  ono 
so  noted  for  his  love  of  it  as  a  means  of  grace. 

II.  1-13.  This  paragraph  on  Servility  suits  exhorta 
tion  of  Jews  incomparably  better  than  that  of  Chris 
tians,  among  whom  "  not  many  rich  "  were  found  for 
generations.  The  scene  of  2  is  the  "synagogue,"  best 
taken  in  its  literal  sense  ;  and  acts  of  oppression  to 
wards  "  the  congregation  of  God's  poor  "  are  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  OT.  "  Give  up,"  he  pleads,  "  trying 
to  combine  with  acts  of  servility  the  belief  in  the  Lord 
of  Glory."  On  the  theory  sketched  in  the  introduction, 
the  name  "  Jesus  Christ  "  was  added  in  the  margin 
by  an  early  reader  :  as  the  various  efforts  of  trans 
lators  and  commentators  show,  the  words  made  the 
sentence  almost  impossible  Gr.  when  taken  into  the 
text.  The  worshipper  "  in  shabby  clothes " — the 
adjective  corresponds  to  the  noun  rendered  "  baseness  " 
in  lai' — is  contrasted  with  the  "  gold-ringed  man  in 
brilliant  clothes  "  (shining  white,  it  would  seem) :  for 
him  there  is  no  room  except  on  the  floor.  He  who 
can  thus  judge  men  by  externals  comes  under  the  con 
demnation  of  le,  for  "  doubt  "  there  and  "  divided  " 
here  are  the  same  word.  Piety  cannot  recognise  the 
guinea  stamp — only  the  image  and  superscription  of 
God  :  they  are  "  judges  of  corrupt  decisions  "  if  on 
such  lines  they  distinguish  man  and  man. — 5  comes 
directly  from  the  first  Beatitude,  though  Jewish  readers 
might  think  of  OT  parallels  like  those  in  Pss.  724,12 
and  74ig,2i.  Mere  paupers  in  the  world's  eyes,  these 
are  "  heirs  according  to  promise  "  of  their  Father's 
Kingdom.  "  Chose  "  is  the  word  that  gives  the  adjec 
tive  rendered  "  elect  "  ;  cf.  Eph.  14,  Rom.  833,  etc. 
The  "  promise,"  in  the  thought  of  James,  was  made  in 
Lk.  222gf.  :  his  Jewish  readers  might  think  of  Dt.  Ig, 
302O,  etc.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  they  have  little 
reason  indeed  for  favouring  the  rich  as  such  :  they  wore 
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so  quick  to  drag  poor  men  into  court,  for  debt  espe 
cially  (cf.  Mt.  1830,  Lk.  12sSf.).  These  rich  men  need 
not  bo  Christians,  or  even  Jews  :  the  point  is  that  the 
pious  suffered  especially  from  the  rich  (cf.  5i-6),  which 
makes  servility  to  the  rich  as  such  specially  foolish. 
If  the  poor  believers  here  are  Jews,  "  the  glorious  name 
named  upon  you  "  will  come  from  Am.  9 12 — the  text 
quoted  by  James  in  Ac.  15i7 — -and  Dt.  28io,  etc. — In  8 
we  are  reminded  again  how  petty  are  little  caste  dis 
tinctions  in  the  presence  of  a  King.  The  Roman 
Emperor  was  called  "  King "  in  Gr.  (cf.  Ac.  177), 
which  makes  "  Imperial  "  the  best  rendering  of  the 
adjective  here.  The  Second  Commandment  (Lev.  19 
18),  "  like  unto  "  the  First  (Mt.  2239),  was  detached 
even  by  the  Jews  ;  cf.  Lk.  1027  for  the  place  which 
Jesus  gave  it :  His  work  was  to  transform  the  con 
ception  of  "  neighbour."  The  illustration  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  Law  seems  to  us  almost  an  anticlimax 
— surely  murder  is  worse  even  than  adultery  !  But  42 
may  show  that  human  life  was  cheap  in  the  (Jewish  ?) 
community  addressed  ;  and  it  would  be  very  charac 
teristic  of  Jews  to  lay  great  stress  on  their  superiority 
to  the  Gentile  world  in  the  matter  of  purity.  A 
Christian  student  of  Mt.  022  would  say  that  the  germ 
of  murder  was  even  moie  easily  planted  than  that  of 
adultery.  The  "  Law  of  Liberty,"  so  far  from  in 
volving  antinomian  license,  pronounces  judgement 
without  mercy  on  those  who  show  no  mercy — it  is  the 
principle  of  Mt.  1835.  For  the  merciful  man  there  is 
no  condemnation  (Mt.  07). 

II.  14—26.  The  surface  contradiction  between  James 
and  Paul,  which  made  Luther  call  this  "  an  epistle  of 
straw,"  and  the  Tubingen  critics  hail  it  as  a  Judaist's 
attack  upon  Paulinism,  troubles  no  one  now,  simply 
because  "  faith  "  is  seen  to  bo  used  in  entirely  different 
senses.  It  is  creed  here,  personal  trust  there.  James, 
who  is  most  probably  prior  hi  time,  teaches  that 
"orthodoxy" — defined  in  true  Jewish  fashion  as 
acceptance  of  the  tihema  (19,  Dt.  64) — can  never  save 
until  it  has  its  logical  outcome  in  conduct.  Paul  makes 
"  trust  "  vital,  just  because  nothing  else  can  produce 
conduct  after  the  mind  of  God. — 14  belongs  naturally 
to  the  doctrine  of  Saying  and  Doing.  To  repeat  a 
creed  and  not  live  up  to  it  is  as  grotesquely  futile  as 
to  feed  the  starving  with  unctuous  good  wishes.  The 
creed,  if  it  does  not  carry  actions  which  flow  logically 
from  its  presuppositions,  is  simply  dead — like  mediaeval 
controversies  about  subjects  no  longer  alive  to-day. 
Read  i8f.  with  RV  text.  The  speaker  is  confronted  by 
a  superior  person,  proud  of  his  orthodoxy  :  he  may 
reply  that  real  orthodoxy,  a  right  relation  to  God,  is 
on!}'  proved  by  conduct.  "  He  can't  be  wrong  mvhose 
life  is  in  the  right."  The  orthodox  person  pronounces 
his  Shema  wTith  aggressive  conviction  ;  but  if  ho  goes 
no  further,  he  has  nothing  better  than  the  demons, 
whose  orthodoxy  only  brings  them  terror  (cf.  Mk.  124, 
57).  "  You  empty  head  !  "  cries  James,  "  can't  you 
s-:ee  that  belief  without  conduct  is  simply  idle  ?  " 
The  groat  example  of  belief,  Abraham,  who  was  so 
"  orthodox  "  that  he  believed  an  impossibility  because 
God  promised  it,  was  really  "  declared  righteous  "  for 
what  he  did  ;  the  reality  of  that  belief  was  at  once 
tested  and  deepened  by  action  resulting  from  belief. 
Gen.  152.8  showed  even  Abraham  deficient  in  belief  : 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Heb.  11 19)  made  it  perfect. 
His  title  "  Friend  of  God  "  (see  refs.)  is  specially  con 
nected  with  God's  taking  him  into  confidence  about 
His  purpose  :  cf.  Gen.  18i7  with  Jn.  15i5.  The  proof 
is  finally  clinched  by  an  opposite  example,  also  used 
in  Heb.  llsi*  (<•]•  Mt.  Is*):  a  degraded  and  heathen 
woman  had  such  a  practical  belief  in  the  supremacy 


of  Israel's  God  that  she  helped  the  scouts  of  Joshua 
even  against  her  own  people.  So  we  come  to  tho 
summing  up  :  ''  as  a  body  that  doe:i  not  breathe  is 
dead,  HO  is  belief  which  does  not  act." 

III.  1-12.  "  Do  not  crowd  into  tho  ranks  of  tho 
teachers,  my  brothers.  You  know  that  wo  teachers 
shall  bo  judged  more  severely  than  other  men  ;  and 
there  are  many  things  in  which  all  of  us  stumble." 
This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  snare  of  speech,  into 
which  those  who  talk  much  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall. 
The  words  rendered  "  now  if  "  (3)  should  be  taken  as 
one  word  meaning  "  see,"  and  the  conjunction  "  for  " 
inserted.  "  Now  with  horses,  for  example,  it  is  in 
their  mouths,  lock  you,  that  we  put  tho  bit  when  we 
want  them  to  obey  us."  In  4  the  v.ord  " impulse" 
may  be  the  "  pressure  "  of  the  steersman's  hand  on 
the  tiller.  To  the  small  bridle  and  the  small  rudder 
tho  tongue  is  compared  as  an  insignificant  part  of 
man's  equipment,  but  one  that  can  "  boast  of  great 
power."  "  See  what  a  spark  it  takes  to  kindie  what 
a  mass  of  wood  !  And  tho  tongue  is  fire  :  the  world 
of  wrong  is  represented  among  our  members  by  tho 
tongue,  which  defiles  the  whole  body,  kindles  the  wheel 
of  life,  and  is  itself  kindled  from  Gehenna."  In  many 
primitive  rituals  a  wooden  wheel  is  rapidly  rotated  on 
a  wooden  axle  to  produce  fire.  The  image  here  is 
that  of  a  flame  spreading  from  tho  centre  down  all 
tho  radiating  spokes.  It  is  tho  wheel — we  should  pro 
bably  say  "  sphere  '' — "  of  birth"  (my.},  like  ';  the  face 
of  birth  "  in  123,  the  whole  round  of  changing  earthly 
circumstance.  "  To  tame  the  tongue  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man  " — the  word  is  emphatic  :  "  it  is  a 
rustless  plague,  it  is  charged  with  deadly  poison."  We 
use  it  for  pious  ejaculations  (without  which  correct 
Jews  would  not  name  God)  and  for  curses  on  God's 
image  around  us.  But  just  as  bitter  water,  like  that 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  would  spoil  the  sweetness  of  any  water 
in  which  it  mingled,  so  tho  curses  embitter  all  blessing  : 
to  curse  God  would  be  more  honest,  and  quite  as 
acceptable  to  Him  !  For  the  first  figure  we  should  not 
have  expected  two  different  good  fruits  (contrast 
Mt.  7i6).  James  is,  however,  using  a  common  proverb. 

III.  13-18.  "  Who  is  enlightened  among  you,  and 
a  man  of  knowledge  ?  Let  him  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
it  by  a  noble  life,  with  the  humility  that  true  enlighten 
ment  brings."  We  must  bo  careful  to  remember  that 
"  meekness  "  in  popular  use  has  lost  its  nobility  :  the 
Gr.  word  describes  a  strong  man's  self-discipline  and  a 
wise  man's  humility.  One  who  is  strong,  and  knows 
it,  is  not  jealous  of  rivals,  or  frenzied  with  partisanship 
for  a  cause  that  God  will  prosper.  Such  a  spirit  means 
only  scorning  truth  and  heaping  up  lies.  "  Sensual," 
"  natural,"  and  "  animal  "  are  all  imperfect  representa 
tions  of  the  adjective  psychic  from  ptyche,  "  soul  "  or 
"  life."  As  contrasted  with  "  spirit,"  it  means  the 
immaterial  parts  of  man  as  untouched  by  the  Divine  : 
the  climactic  adjective  following  shows  that  what  does 
not  touch  God  is  touched  by  hell.  Note  in  16  tho 
stress  on  unproductiveness  as  the  characteristic  of  sin. 
"  Confusion  "  or  "  restlessness  "  (cf.  8)  and  "  worthless 
deeds  "  follow  ;  jealous  partisans  can  never  get  any 
good  thing  done,  and  are  condemned  for  this  more  than 
the  mischief  they  actually  achieve.  The  characterisa 
tion  of  "  heavenly  enlightenment  "  has  close  affinities 
with  the  Beatitudes  ;  we  may  fit  Mt.  08,9,5,7  respec 
tively  to  "  pure,  peace-loving,  gentle  .  .  .  full  of  com 
passion."  For  "  gentle  "  (Matthew  Arnold's  "  sweet 
reasonableness  ")  compare  especially  2  Cor.  lOi,  also 
Phil.  45.  It  and  the  next  adjective  describe  that 
freedom  from  pride  and  obstinacy  which  produces 
perfect  openmindcdness.  "  Without  variance  "  lias 
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the  word  of  le  and  24  ;  we  may  render  it  "  impartial  " 
here.  "  A  harvest  of  right  is  being  sown  in  the  field 
of  peace  for  those  who  work  for  peace  "  ;  cf.  Ps.  97  n 
Gal.  C;f.,  Heb.  12n. 

IV.  1-10.  The  climax  of  the  last  paragraph  leads  to 
a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  that  poisoned  quarrelsome 
Jewish  communities.  Faction  fights  were  the  logical 
outcome  of  unbridled  passions ;  they  "  campaign 
against  man's  self  "  (1  P.  2n),  and  weaken  his  power 
of  control. — 2  is  best  rendered,  "  You  covet,  and  miss 
what  you  want — then  you  murder.  Aye,  you  are 
envious  and  cannot  get  your  desire — then  you  fight 
and  wage  war."  It  is  hard  to  see  how  faction  that 
would  not  stick  at  bloodshed  could  be  found  in  a 
primitive  Christian  community ;  among  Jews  it  is 
easily  illustrated.  These  "  adulterous  souls  "  (4)  have 
broken  the  marriage  vow  that  unites  God  and  His 
people  ;  men  cannot  "  serve  God  and  mammon,"  or 
give  "  friendship  "  at  once  to  God  and  the  world — they 
are  powers  at  war,  and  neutrality  cannot  exist. — 5  is 
best  taken  thus  :  "  Or  do  you  suppose  that  Scripture 
means  nothing  when  it  tells  us  Ho  is  yearning  jealously 
over  the  spirit  Ho  made  to  dwell  within  us  ?  "  The 
reference  is  perhaps  to  the  general  tenour  of  revelation, 
rather  than  to  a  single  passage:  there  is  no  OT  text 
verbally  near  to  this.  Nor  is  God's  "  yearning  "  a 
vague  sentiment,  it  shows  itself  in  His  "  offering  more 
grace  " — the  declaration  is  proved  by  Pr.  834.  Note 
how  Peter  takes  up  James's  words,  as  often  (1  P. 
65,9).  For  the  Christian  the  assurance  is  guaranteed 
by  the  resistance  of  Jesus  to  the  devil.  Sinners  are 
to  put  away  sin  from  hand  and  heart  (cf.  Is.  lisf.), 
and  by  penitence  seek  pardon.  For  an  Oriental, 
fasting  and  lamentation  were  the  spontaneous  and 
natural  expression  of  deep  sorrow.  Our  Lord  permits 
but  never  proscribes  it,  only  insisting  that  it  must  be 
absolutely  sincere  and  not  for  show  (Mt.  6i6ff.). 

IV.  111.  A  return  to  the  topic  of  126,  2i2,  81-12. 
Backbiting  was  a  conspicuous  habit  among  these  Jews, 
who  applied  to  one  another  some  of  the  censoriousness 
they  freely  dealt  out  to  the  Gentiles.  "  Judge,"  here 
as  elsewhere,  means  "  condemn  "—there  is  no  opening 
for  a  judge's  impartiality.  James  tells  them  that  such 
conduct  abrogates  the  "  royal  law  "  of  2s,  and  makes 
them  usurp  the  function  of  the  One  Lawgiver.  The 
thought,  of  course,  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mt.  7 if. 

IV.  13-17.  This  and  the  next  paragraph  denounce 
the  vices  of  the  rich,  in  the  spirit  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  ; 
that  they  are  Jews,  and  not  Christians,  seems  obvious, 
if  this  epistle  is  to  be  got  into  the  first  centuries  of 
Christian  history,  when  the  rich  had  small  power  to 
oppress  the  poor.     First  comes   a  warning  suggested 
presumably  by  the  Lord's  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool. 
They  make  plans  for  a  year,  and  know  not  what  will 
happen  the  very  next  day ;    human  life  is  transitory 
as  a  puff  of  steam.     They  were  proud  of  big  plans 
which  ^  fate    might    turn    to    folly.     And    such    "  idle 
words  "  (Mt.   1236)  were  not  meaningless  frivolities  ; 
there  was  "  evil  "  in  them— it  is  a  strong  word,  that 
which  closes  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Finally,  since  these 
people  knew  how  to  do  good — did  they  not  boast  of 
their  Law  ? — and  would  not  do  it,  they  were  guilty  of 
sin.     For  the  NT  with  one  consent — here  following  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets — makes  sin  mainly  the  failure 
to  do  right,  and  not  merely  the  doing  of  wrong. 

V.  1-6.  From  the  merely  careless  rich  James  turns 
to  the  actively  oppressive,  the  fellows  of  those  whom 
he  lashes  in   2&f.     For  him,  of  course,  the  prophetic 
"  Day  of  the    Lord "   was    more    assured  and  more 
definite  than  to  the  Jews  he  addressed  ;    he  had  in 
thought   the   apocalypse   of   Mk.    13,   which   was   to 


receive  a  first  fulfilment  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
Even  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  would  feel  many  reflex 
effects  of  that  catastrophe. — 2  recalls  Mt.  6iy.  There 
was  a  kind  of  fuliginous  vapour  arising  from  the  Dead 
Sea  which  "  rusted  "  even  gold,  and  this  may  have 
suggested  the  figure.  "  For  a  testimony  unto  you  " 
is  the  figure  of  Mk.  611.  The  dust  of  the  city  there  is 
to  be  "  witness  "  that  the  apostles  have  brought  it 
their  message  ;  the  "  rust  "  of  selfishly  hoarded  gold 
is  similarly  "  witness "  at  the  Judgement  of  the 
misuse  of  the  stewardship  of  wealth.  "  This  night  is 
thy  life  required  of  thee,"  is  the  message  to  these  rich 
worldlings.  "  The  hire  (Lk.  122o)  .  .  .  kept  back  by 
you  crioth  out  " — it  is  another  mute  witness,  like  the 
rust ;  cf.  the  stones  in  Lk.  1940,  Hab.  2n.  On  the  OT 
title  Yahweh  8eb<V6th,  see  1  S.  13*.  "You  fattened 
yourselves  in  a  day  of  slaughter,"  like  sheep  grazing 
greedily  an  hour  before  the  butcher  comes.  So  follows 
the  climax  of  the  indictment.  It  may  well  be  based 
on  the  magnificent  passage  in  Wisd.  2,  especially  20. 
That  for  James  "  the  righteous  one  "  was  pre-eminently 
Jesus  (Ac.  814)  does  not  affect  the  wholly  general 
reference  of  the  term.  It  was  indeed  a  special  title 
of  James  himself,  and  occurs  in  Hegesippus's  story  of 
his  martyrdom.  "  He  doth  not  resist  you,"  echoes 
Is.  53?  ;  cf.  especially  Mt.  2835. 

V.  7-11.  "  Patience  "  in  7,  8,  10  is  different  from 
"  endurance  "  in  n,  Heb.  12if.  ;  it  is  the  opposite  of 
"  short-temperedness  "  or  "  impatience."  The  farmer 
does  his  work  and  then  can  only  wait  for  a  harvest 
which  he  can  do  nothing  to  hurry.  The  "  Coining  of 
the  Lord  "  is  a  phrase  appropriating  to  Yahweh — -and 
in  Christian  language  to  Christ — a  term  almost  techni 
cal  for  royal  visits.  (With  our  new  knowledge  of  the 
"  profane  "  use  of  the  word,  ing.  becomes  misleading.) 
The  "  former  rain  "  follows  the  sowing,  the  "  latter  " 
comes  just  before  the  corn  ripens.  This  epistle  belongs 
to  the  period  when  all  Christians  still  believed  in  the 
imminence  of  the  Advent  (contrast  2  P.  84,  written 
perhaps  two  generations  later) ;  and  even  among  Jews, 
as  the  apocalyptic  literature  shows,  such  a  belief  could 
readily  find  acceptance.  "  The  Lord  "  is  a  title  which 
Christian  writer  and  Jewish  reader  would  understand 
differently.  The  latter  would  equally  fail  to  trace  the 
source  of  9  (Mt.  7i),  and  the  personality  of  the  expected 
Judge  (Mt.  253iff.)  who  is  "at  the  door"  (Mk.  1829). 
The  examples  chosen  to  encourage  faithful  men  are 
almost  enough  alone  to  show  that  James  writes  to 
Jews  ;  the  higher  example  of  Heb.  122f.  is  in  his  heart, 
but  must  not  yet  be  set  down  with  the  pen.  When  the 
Sauls  to  whom  he  writes  have  become  Pauls,  they  will 
understand. — -n  suggests  a  Beatitude,  "Blessed  are 
they  that  have  endured  to  the  end,  for  they  shall  be 
saved  ''  (Mk.  1813).  Job's  "  endurance  "  lies  in  the  per 
sistence  of  his  trust  in  God  (cf.  Job  1815) ;  for  "  the  end," 
cf.  Job42i2 — it  proved  that  "  God  workoth  all  things 
for  good  with  them  that  love  God  "  (Rom.  828,  cf.  mrj.}. 

V.  12.  A  disconnected  maxim,  warning  Jews  against 
a  very  prevalent  sin,  and  again  directly  quoting  the 
unnamed  Master  (Mt.  O34ff.  ;  cf.  2816-22).  The 
Quaker-like  self-control  which  makes  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  " 
carry  more  weight  than  a  whole  string  of  oaths,  is  a 
virtue  not  inappropriately  commended  after  that  of 
"  patience."  "  Before  all  things  "  is  not  a  relative 
phrase  ;  a  warning  to  guard  the  sacredness  of  God's 
Name,  and  avoid  the  "  condemnation  "  of  the  Third 
Commandment,  is  declared  to  be  among  the  first 
things.  Probably  my.  is  right,  as  the  words  are  so 
close  to  Mt.  037.  Our  Lord's  own  habit  of  doubling  a 
word  for  emphasis  is  well  exemplified  in  His  charac 
teristic  "  Amen,  Amen  "  in  Jn.  (e.g.  ISao). 
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V.  13-18.  The  key  to  this  hard  passage  seems  to  iio 
in  tho  climax,  the  example  of  Elijah,  who  in  1  K.  17i, 
184iff.,  is  not  said  to  have  prayed  for  drought  or  for 
rain.  His  "  prayer  "  is  in  the  phrase  "  before  whom  I 
stand  " — a  life  in  the  Presence,  bringing  with  it  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  God's  will ;  cf.  Am.  87. 
The  "  elders,"  therefore,  of  a  faithful  "  congregation  " 
may  expect  a  Divine  impulse  prompting  them  to  ask 
for  physical  recovery  when  God  wills  it ;  we  may  alao 
believe  that  such  united  prayer  is  a  real  instrument 
in  God's  hands,  just  as  much  as  the  application  of 
remedies  like  oil  (cf.  Is.  16,  Lk.  1034).  "  The  prayer 
of  faith,"  of  an  instinctive  and  unquestioning  "  con 
viction,"  becomes  a  curative  agency  by  tho  mysterious 
power  that  links  mind  and  body,  the  power  which 
Jesus  used  in  His  miracles  of  healing.  Forgiveness 
and  physical  healing  are  joined  here  as  in  the  story  of 
Mk.  2i-i2.  The  assurance  that  the  faithful  com 
munity  may  expect  such  guidance  was  learned  by 
James  from  the  Lord  Himself  (Mt.  ISigf.).  A  primary 
condition  of  this  mutual  help  was  frankness  and  free 
confession  of  faults  "  one  to  another "  (not  to  one 
superior  individual),  that  prayer  might  be  definite  and 
intelligent.  "  A  good  man's  inspired  (lit.  '  inwrought ') 
supplication  has  mighty  power."  Prayer,  then,  is  not 
our  asking  God  for  something  we  think  we  need,  but 
the  establishment  of  unhindered  contact  of  the  human 
will  and  the  Divine — the  completion  of  an  electric 


circuit,  as  it  wers.  which  can  exert  immense  power. 
And  the  best  of  it  all  is  that  such  a  cosmic  force 
is  not  reserved  for  "  supermen,"  as  we  might  think 
Elijah  to  be.  Stress  is  laid  on  his  having  been  "  a 
man  of  the  same  nature  as  ourselves  " — the  power 
is  for  us  all,  if  we  will  "  only  believe  "  (Mk.  636). 
That  the  drought  of  1  K.  17f.  lasted  three  and  a 
half  years  was  an  inference  from  18i,  found  also  in 
Lk.  425. 

V.  19f .  These  concluding  words  return  to  the  thought 
of  16.  How  great  a  thing  it  is  to  bring  back  to  tho 
truth  one  who  has  strayed  from  it !  "  Understand 
[see  mg.l  that  he  who  has  brought  a  sinner  back  when 
lie  has  lost  his  way  will  save  a  life  out  of  death,  and 
'cover  a  multitude  of  sins'  (Pr.  lOia)."  It  is  true 
to  James's  whole  view  of  belief  and  conduct ;  to  lose 
the  truth — "  what  is  genuine  in  belief  "  (see  on  13) 
— endangers  the  ethical  power  of  that  truth.  Truth, 
if  held  with  heart  as  well  as  head,  is  an  anchor  to  keep 
the  ship  from  drifting  down  the  rapids  into  the  abyss 
of  wrong-doing  (cf.  Heb.  2i).  Many  have  strangely 
thought  the  teacher's  own  "  life "  intended.  Jesus 
teaches  us  that  wo  can  only  "  save  our  lives  "  by 
"  losing  "  them  ;  it  is  only  when  self-forgetfulness  is 
complete  that  self-preservation  is  assured.  It  is  very 
unlike  James  and  the  NT  to  assert  that  successful 
preaching  can  atone  for  the  preacher's  sins  ;  contrast 
1  Cor.  927. 


I.  PETER 


BY  THE  REV.  G.  CTJRRIE  MARTIN 


IK  this  short  epistle  we  have  a  very  interesting  and 
original  contribution  to  early  Christian  literature. 
The  NT  writings  of  this  character  are  so  much  over 
shadowed  by  the  great  genius  of  Paul  that  we  are  apt 
to  neglect  the  shorter  but  very  important  works  which 
proceed  from  other  hands.  The  treatment  of  the 
Gospel  message  in  these  pages  brings  before  us  a  type 
of  teaching  that  stands  halfway  between  the  more  free 
teaching  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
more  strictly  Jewish  attitude  of  Jas.  and  Rev.  It 
has  strong  resemblances  to  Pauline  thought,  but  its 
dependence  upon  the  epistles  of  Paul  is  not  clearly 
proved,  and  the  simpler  and  more  practical  presenta 
tion  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  its  significance  are  of 
great  importance  in  forming  a  true  picture  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  clearly  to  encourage 
communities  in  the  stress  of  trial.  They  are  exposed 
to  peculiar  difficulties  and  temptations,  probably  to 
persecution  for  the  faith  they  profess,  and  the  writer 
seeks  to  remind  them  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  sacri 
fice,  and  the  power  that  fellowship  in  His  sufferings 
confers  upon  them  (4iff.,  12 if.).  We  are  reminded 
throughout  of  Peter's  speeches  in  Acts,  with  their 
constant  quotations  from  the  prophets,  and  the  use 
of  the  same  passages  in  proof.  The  writer  centres  his 
message  upon  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  an  extremely 
appropriate  thought  for  days  of  trial.  It  is  clear  that 
the  forces  which  opposed  them  were  those  of  a  great 
nation — a  power  that  relied  upon  physical  force.  Over 
against  this  the  writer  places  the  inherited  greatness  of 
the  new  race  created  in  Christ  (2r,f.)  ;  and  yet  he  bids 
his  readers  not  to  despise  or  abuse  the  authorities 
under  whom  they  live,  and  oven  if  they  are  unfairly 
treated,  still  he  exhorts  them  to  suffer  patiently 
(2i3-i7,  4i5f.). 

All  this  suggests  to  us  the  days  in  which  the  Roman 
power  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  designated  them 
a  "  third  race,"  neither  civilised  nor  barbarian,  but 
something  so  unutterably  mean,  as  to  be  scarcely 
human.  Does  this  then  point  to  some  special  perse 
cution  that  can  be  identified  in  history  ?  To  this 
question  various  answers  have  been  given  by  scholars, 
some  pointing  to  the  persecution  under  Nero,  others 
to  that  under  Domitian,  and  others  again  to  the  days 
of  Trajan.  In  this  way,  the  epistle  has  been  variously 
dated  from  the  sixth  decade  of  the  first  century  to  the 
early  decades  of  the  second  century.  One  strong  argu 
ment  for  the  latter  date  is  that  there  is  no  clear  proof 
that  persecution  "  for  the  name  of  Christ  "  (4i4)  took 
place  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  question  of  date  is,  of  course,  closely  knit  with 
that  of  authorship.  If  it  was  not  written  before  the 
second  century,  then  clearly  Peter  was  not  its  author, 
and  this  seems  true,  in  spite  of  Ramsay's  argument 
to  the  contrary,  if  it  is  later  than  the  days  of  Nero. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  Petrine  authorship 


from  another  consideration,  viz.  the  supposed  depend 
ence  upon  Pauline  teaching  in  this  epistle.  But  the 
common  subjects  dealt  with,  and  the  manner  of  treat 
ment  familiar  to  us  from  Acts,  dispose  of  that  difficulty. 
As  already  noted,  there  is  an  originality  in  the  writer's 
method,  and  his  difference  from  his  great  contemporary 
is  quite  as  distinct  as  his  indebtedness.  The  manner, 
not  the  matter,  should  be  our  guide  in  such  con 
siderations. 

Were  Peter  not  the  author  we  have  only  probabilities 
upon  ./hich  to  go,  arid  the  best  suggestions  made  have 
been  Barnabas  and  Silvanus,  the  latter  seeming  to 
have  the  better  claim.  There  was  a  considerable 
Petrine  literature  in  the  early  Church,  some  of  which 
is,  without  doubt,  not  genuine,  but  is  not  this  a  strong 
reason  for  supposing  that  in  1  P.,  at  all  events,  we  have 
a  real  example  of  the  apostle's  teaching  ? 

It  has  strong,  early  testimony  in  its  favour,  especially 
2  P.,  Polycarp,  and  the  Didache.  It  is  not  included 
in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  but  is  accepted  by  Ireuacus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius.  For  dates  of  these  writers,  see  article  on 
The  Canon  of  the  NT  (p.  59.1 ). 

Its  place  of  origin  is  almost  certainly  Rome  (613), 
and  the  recipients  seem  to  have  been  Christian  com 
munities  in  the  places  named  in  the  opening  verse. 
The  technical  term  "  Dispersion  "  is  detached  from 
its  Jewish  and  invested  with  a  Christian  significance  ; 
for  later  verses  of  the  epistle  make  it  clear  that  those 
addressed  are  converts  from  paganism. 

Literature. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Cook  (Sp.),  Plumptre 
(CB),  Bennett  (Cent.B),  Sadler,  Cone  (IH),  Mitchell 
(WNT);  (6)  Hort  (Ii-2i7  only),  Bigg  (ICC),  John- 
stone,  Blakiston  (CGT),  Masterman  (with  excellent 
English  paraphrase) ;  (c)  Usteri,  von  Soden  (HC), 
Knopf  (Mey.),  Gunkel  (SNT),Windisch  (HNT),  Monnier, 
Godet ;  (d)  Luruby  (Ex.B),  Leighton  (full  of  sugges 
tion),  J.  H.  Jowett,  cf.  on  2  P.  Other  Literature  :  Articles 
in  Dictionaries,  especially  those  of  Chase  in  HDB,  and 
that  of  Schmiedol  on  Christian,  Name  of,  in  EBi ;  Lives 
of  Peter  ;  Introductions  to  NT  and  to  both  Epistles  ; 
McGiffert,  Hist,  of  Christianity  in  the  Ap.  Age  ; 
Harnack,  Die  Chronologic  ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  Roman 
Empire ',  Wernle,  Beginnings  of  Christianity  ;  O.  D. 
Foster,  The  Literary  Relations  of  1  Peter  (with  a 
marked  text  showing  these  clearly) ;  R.  Perdelwitz,  Die 
Mysterien-religion  und  das  Problem  des  1  Petruibriefes. 
On  the  "Spirits  in  Prison,"  see  articles  in  Dictionaries 
under  that  title  and  on  Hades  (Descent  into)  (especially 
Loofs  in  ERE  iv.  654ff.),  and  Eschatology ;  and  further, 
Charles,  Eschatology ;  Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality  ;  and  Stevens,  Theology  of  the  NT. 

I.  If.  The  provinces  named  cover  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  since  Pamphylia  is  probably  reckoned  in 
Galatia,  Cilicia  as  belonging  to  Syria,  and  Lycia  may 
not  have  possessed  Christian  communities.  The  order 
from  NW.  to  SE.  may  represent  the  route  of  the 
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bearers  of  the  letter.  The  verses  contain  the  cause, 
method,  and  purpose  of  their  choice  by  God,  which  in 
volves  a  covenant  of  fellowship.  The  salutation  is 
similar  to  that  in  Rom.  and  Gal.  but  the  phrase  be 
multiplied  is  found  only  in  2  P.  and  Jude,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  Dan.  4i  and  625.  Does  this 
hint  at  the  apocalyptic  strain  in  these  epistles  ? 

I.  3-12.  The  section  contains  a  deep  and  rich 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  certainty  of  an  eternal 
fellowship  with  Christ.  This  no  sufferings  can  mar, 
nor  death  itself  break.  He  is  the  unseen  Friend,  and 
since  they  know  Him  by  the  power  of  faith,  they  have 
a  richer  inheritance  than  the  prophets,  and  in  their 
joy  is  a  note  that  is  wanting  even  in  the  song  of 
angels. 

7.  revelation :  lit.  apocalypse.  Thus  was  every 
manifestation  of  Christ  regarded.  He  is  always  present, 
sometimes  more  clearly  seen. — 11.  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
regarded  as  the  inspirational  power  of  the  prophets. 
As  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  3i8)  the  Lord  and  the  Spirit  are 
identified. — 12.  minister:  Rendel  Harris,  by  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  original  word,  secures  a  very  much 
clearer  meaning,  viz.  "  to  them  it  was  revealed  that 
they  got  this  intelligence  not  for  themselves  but  for 
you  "  (Moffatt's  NT).  The  ordinary  reading  leads  us 
to  think  of  the  prophets  as  servants  of  God  for  our 
sakes,  doing  tasks  whose  full  import  they  could  not 
understand  (cf.  2  Esd.  13i6-2o).  For  the  angels'  share 
in  this  joyful  mystery,  see  Eph.  3io*.  The  Jewish 
apocalyptic  books  (e.g.  Enoch)  had  much  to  say  of 
the  angels'  concern  in  human  affairs,  and  these  may  be 
the  sources  of  the  ideas  in  the  NT. 

I.  13-21.  Here  the  practical  aim  of  the  epistle  be 
comes  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  clearly  manifest. 
The  writer  rinds  in  the  central  reality  of  the  Christian 
faith — the  example,  sacrifice,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ — the  truest  source  of  good  conduct.  He  re 
minds  them  that  all  this  has  taken  place  that  they 
may  be  sharers  in  the  character  of  God.  Hope  in  God 
can  have  no  other  logical  issue  than  conformity  to 
His  will. 

13.  girding  up :  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  necessity 
of  Eastern  costume,  and  perhaps  with  special  reference 
to  the  Passover.  It  is  found  also  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
(Lk.  1235). — 14.  in  the  time  of  your  ignorance:  one 
of  the  proofs  that  the  communities  were  originally 
Gentile. — 15.  Read  mg.,  "  Like  the  Holy  One  which 
called  you,"  a  reminiscence  of  Isaiah's  distinctive  name 
for  God. — 17.  May  not  this  refer  to  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  be  an  evidence  of  its  early  use  in  worship  ?  Speak 
ing  of  this  verse  and  those  which  follow,  Bigg  writes  : 
"  This  full  passage  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of 
what  we  may  call  '  Petrinism,'  the  mingled  severity 
and  tenderness  of  the  Christian  disciplinarian."  It  is 
noteworthy,  as  Gunkel  points  out,  that  no  attempt  is 
made  to  reconcile  or  explain  Fatherhood  and  Judge- 
ship — they  are  simply  postulated  as  equally  real.  The 
necessity  of  holiness  is  here  grounded  on  three  con 
siderations  :  (1)  the  character  of  God,  (2)  the  reality 
of  judgment,  and  (3)  the  costliness  of  redemption. — 

19.  precious  blood :    this  goes  back  not  only  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  OT  and  such  passages  as  Is.  53,  but 
much  more  strikingly  to  the  scene  at  Calvary ;  love's 
constraint  is,  as  with  Paul,  the  supreme  argument. — 

20.  foreknown  :   this  implies  Christ's  pre-existence,  in 
which  this  writer  agrees  with  other  NT  thinkers,  a 
doctrine  derived  from  later  Jewish  speculation,  e.g.  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (passim). — 21.  faith  and  hope:    as  by 
all  the  NT  writers  this  is  grounded  on  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  it  is  God's  action  in  that 
event  which  is  here,  as  by  Paul,  emphasized,  since  the 


gist  of  the  whole  argument  rests  on  God's  consistency 
of  character,  and  our  reliance  thereupon. 

I.  22-II.  10.  The    Christians,    who    were    formerly 
pagans,  are  created  a  new  race  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
consecrated  as  a  special  priesthood  of  service  to  the 
whole  world.     Their  life  must  bo  in  accordance  with 
this  profession.     They  are  to  manifest  to  one  another 
brotherly  love,  "  that  noblest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of 
early  Christianity  "  (Gunkel),  and  as  children  naturally 
seek  milk  for  nourishment,  so  their  desire  is  to  be  for 
spiritual   refreshment  in   the   purity   of  faith.     By  a 
changed  figure  they  are  to  become  living  stones  in  a 
living  temple  founded  on  a  living  Lord,  who  of  old 
time  was  termed  by  the  prophets    the  Corner  Stone. 
To  them  He  is  a  precious  possession,  but  to  those  who 
refuse  Him,  He  is  like  a  stone  in  the  path  to  trip  over, 
as  a  rock  in  the  way,  over  which  one  may  fall. 

22.  love  of  the  brethren :  not  brotherly  love,  but 
brother-love.  Not  "  love  men  as  though  they  were 
your  brothers,"  but  "  love  men  beamse  they  are  your 
brothers."  As  Maurice  finely  said,  "  There  can  be  no 
brotherhood  without  a  common  father  "  (Masterman). 
—23.  word  of  God  is  here  transitional  between  the 
written  word,  and  the  personal  Word  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  It  is  better  to  take  "  liveth  and  abideth  "  as 
referring  to  "word"  than  to  "God"  (mg.). — II.  2. 
spiritual  milk :  a  curious  phrase,  but  meaning  "  nourish 
ment  that  belongs  to  the  spiritual  nature."- — 6.  Two 
of  the  OT  passages  here  quoted  are  found  in  combina 
tion  in  Rom.  9,  and  in  the  same  chapter  is  the  reference 
to  Hos.  made  below  (10).  From  this  and  similar 
instances  it  has  been  suggested  that  selections  of 
Messianic  passages  were  already  in  use  by  Christian 
teachers  (p.  700). — 7.  the  preciousness  :  the  phrase  may 
be  understood  in  various  ways,  but  probably  "  for  you 
is  the  honour  "  is  most  likely  in  contrast  with  "  shame  " 
mentioned  in  6  and  referred  to  throughout.  On  the 
other  hand,  "  precious  "  may  refer  back  to  the  quota 
tion  in  the  sense  of  the  inherent  unique  quality  of 
Christ. — 9.  royal :  because  belonging  to  a  king,  not 
as  consisting  of  kings. 

II.  llf.  Three  reasons  are  here  given  for  a  life  of 
purity  and  moderation  :    (1)  that   it  is  in  agreement 
with  pilgrim  life  (a  figure  frequent  in  OT  and  familiar 
to  us  from  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress),  (2)  that  it 
may  not  give  offence  to  the  Gentiles,  (3)  that  it  may 
win  the  latter,  by  the  force  of  example,  to  the  same 
life.     We  know  what  wicked  and  groundless  accusa 
tions  were  made  against  the  Christians,  and  how,  as 
Harnack   shows    in    the    Mission    and    Expansion   of 
Christianity,  it  was  by  the  conduct  of  the  Christians 
that  the  truest  headway  was  made  in  the  spread  of  the 
faith. 

II.  12.  day  of  visitation:  a  phrase  derived  from 
OT  (Is.  10s),  but  its  meaning  is  not  quite  clear  in  this 
passage.  It  may  mean  (1)  the  final  judgment  day, 
which  fills  so  large  a  place  in  the  mind  of  NT  writers, 
(2)  the  day  of  trial  before  the  magistrates,  or  (3)  tho 
day  when  the  Gentiles  themselves  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  faith.  The  last  seems  most  likely. 

II.  13-17.  As  Jesus  had  given  them  an  example  so 
were  they  to  live  in  all  dutiful  obedience  to  human 
authority — from  the  emperor  to  his  representatives, 
since  they  constituted  the  bulwarks  of  the  State.  Their 
service  was  not  mainly  to  the  commonwealth  of  men, 
but  to  tho  City  of  God.  Of  this  they  were  free  men, 
but  foi'  that  reason  they  must  act  so  as  to  commend  it— 
their  Emperor  had  as  His  servants  men  whoso  freedom 
spelled  obedience.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  view  here  taken  of  civil  authority  with  that 
of  Paul  in  Rom.  13  (pp.  774f :.).  The  State  is  a  "  human 
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of  the  adversary's  success. — 9.  knowing,  etc. :  the 
Gr.  words  are  not  easy  to  render  (cf.  mg.),  but  tho 
translation  given  by  Morfatt  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
"  and  learn  to  pay  the  same  tax  of  suffering  as  the 
rest  of  your  brotherhood  throughout  the  world."  The 
words  constitute  a  call  to  active  participation  in  tho 
trials  of  the  community  i'2  Tim.  :.>3  mg.). — in  the  worid 
may  point  to  a  general  persecution. — 11.  to  him  be 
may  be  ''  to  him  is,"  i.e.  an  assertion  of  a  fact  rather 
than  an  ascription. 

V.  12-14.  Mention  of  the  scribe  or  amanuensis  and 
closing  salutations.  These  words  may  (as  sometimes 
with  Paul)  have  been  in  the  author's  own  hand.  Ho 
probably  calls  the  letter  brief  in  view  of  what  he  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  say.  Silvanus  can  supplement  the 
written  message,  and  they  may  trust  him  as  one  who 
knows  and  can  express  all  that  is  in  the  writer's  mind. 
Silvanus  is  generally  identified  with  the  person  of  the 
iarnc  name  in  Paul's  letters  (1  and  2  Th.  li,  2  Cor.  lig) 
and  the  Silas  of  Acts.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  he 
was  more  than  a  mere  amanuensis  of  this  letter,  and 
was  given  much  freedom  in  its  composition,  and  by 


many  who  deny  the  Petrine  authorship  his  name  is 
chosen  as  the  most  likely  substitute. 

The  greeting  from  "  her  of  Babylon  "  may  refer  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  church.  It  may  be  Peter's  wife 
who  sends  the  greeting,  a  theory  confirmed  by  the 
consideration  that  the  other  greetings  are  from  indi 
viduals.  Most  agree  that  it  refers  to  the  church — but 
where  ?  The  usual  answer  is  "In  Rome,"  since 
apocalyptic  writers  use  the  name  so  frequently  for 
that  city.  "  Mark "  is  almost  unquestionably  the 
early  companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  of  whom  wo 
read  in  Acts.  That  book  places  him  in  close  relation 
with  Peter,  and  so  does  later  tradition  when  it  asserts 
that  the  Gospel  written  by  him  preserved  the  form  of 
Peter's  version  of  his  Master's  ministry.  "  Son  "  is 
no  doubt  a  title  of  affection,  similar  to  that  used  by 
Paul  of  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Onesimus,  and  may  denote 
a  special  spiritual  relationship.  The  "  kiss  of  love  " 
was  a  practice  of  the  early  Church,  modified  at  a 
later  time,  but  still  retained  in  some  Eastern  churches. 
The  form  of  the  final  benediction  is  more  Jewish  than 
we  find  in  Paul's  letters. 


II.  PETER 


BY  THE  REV.  R.  BROOK 


THE  epistle  can  best  be  described  as  "  a  homily 
thrown  into  epistolary  guise."  The  author  writes  as 
ic  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Ho  refers  to  his  call  (Is),  his  presence  at  the  Trans 
figuration  (Ii7),  his  impending  death  foretold  by  Jesus 
(Ii4),  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  embodied  his 
teaching  (lis),  and  to  his  First  Epistle  (3i).  But, 
apart  from  these  references,  the  personal  note  is 
entirely  absent.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  place  or 
circumstances  of  composition  ;  there  are  no  greetings 
and  no  trace  of  any  personal  relations  _  between  the 
author  and  his  readers.  He  addresses  himself,  not  to 
any  particular  church,  but  to  Christendom  in  general. 
His  purpose  is  to  exhort  the  faithful  to  godliness,  to 
warn  them  against  false  teachers  who  practised  liber 
tinism,  and  to  rehabilitate  the  belief  in  the  Second 
Advent.  He  bases  his  "  homily  "  upon  the  Epistle  of 
Judo  and  borrows  freely  from  it.  (For  a  justification 
of  this,  see  Introduction  to  Jude.) 

The    Petrine    authorship    has    been    questioned    on 

various  grounds.     (1)  Weakness  of  external  evidence. 

There  is  no  certain  or  even  probable  evidence  of  the 

use  of  2  P.   by  any  first-  or  second-century  writer 

(unless   we    suppose    that   Jude  was    based   on   2    P. 

instead  of  vice  versa,  but  see  below  under  6).     In  this 

respect  its  position  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 

the  Pauline  Epistles  and  1  P.     The  first  clear  reference 

to  it  is  in  Origen,  though  he  regarded  it  with  suspicion. 

In  the  fourth  century  doubts  were  felt  about  it  by 

Euscbius  and   Jerome,    and    it   was    rejected   by  the 

Svrian  Church.     It  was  probably  known  to  Clement  of 

Alexandria,  though  connected  by  him  rather  with  the 

Apocalypse  of  Peter  than  with  1  P.  (cf.  Chase  in  HDB). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  weakness  of 

the  evidence  :    (a)  that  the  epistle  would  have  little 

interest  for  Gentile  readers  because  it  was  addressed 

to  Jewish  Christians  (so  Zahn)  ;    but  there  is  nothing 

to  suggest  that  the  readers  were  Jewish  Christians  ; 

on  the  contrary,  "  the  problem  of  the  Law  does  not 

exist  for  the  author  or  the  readers  "  ;    or  (b)  that  it 

never  had  a  wide  circulation — a  fact  evidenced  by  the 

bad  state  of  the  text  (so  Bigg) — owing  to  its  brevity 

and  the  limited  interest  of  its  subject-matter.     But 

this  would  not  explain  the  silence  and  suspicion  of 

early   writers   about   a   document   believed   to    be   of 

apostolic  authorship.     (2)  Relation  to  1  P.     The  style, 

language  and  tone  of  the  two  epistles  are  so  widely 

different  that,  making  all  allowance  for  difference  of 

subject-matter  and  of  circumstances  of  composition, 

identity  of  authorship  seems  impossible.     (2  P.   was 

rejected  on  this  ground  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome.) 

Such  verbal  agreements  as  exist  are  best  explained  as 

due  to  a  definite  imitation  of  1  P.  by  some  later  writer. 

Moreover,  the  whole  outlook  and  teaching  of  the  two 

epistles  is  different ;  e.g.  in  1  P.  the  Parousia  is  regarded 

as  imminent ;  in  2  P.  its  further  delay  is  contemplated 

and  explained.     Some  commentators  who  accept  2  P. 

are,    accordingly,    compelled   to    abandon    the   direct 

authorship     of    1     P.      (3)     The    reference    to     the 

Pauline  Epistles  in  8151.  seem?,  to  imply  the  existence 


of  a  NT  Canon,  and  therefore  to  necessitate  a  date 
for  2  P.  which  is  incompatible  with  its  authenticity. 

(4)  The  epistle  is  completely  silent  as  to  the  Resurrec 
tion  and  the  Ascension,  and  hardly  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  sayings  of  our  Lord— here,  too,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  1  P.     This  raises  a  presumption 
against  its  genuineness,  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  only  references  to  the   Gospel  history 
which   it  does   contain  are  such  as   would   serve   to 
identify   the  author  with   Peter.     They   seem  to   be 
introduced  solely  for  this  purpose  and  after  the  manner 
of  the  apocryphal  writings,  and  lend  support  to  the 
statement   that   the   author   "  shows   a   too   manifest 
anxiety  to  have  his    work  attributed  to  St  Peter." 

(5)  The  "  false  teaching  "  attacked  is  said  to  be  a  form 
of  second-century  Gnosticism.     The  false  teachers  are 
certainly  charged  not  only  with  immorality — as  would 
appear  to  be  the  case  in  Jude — but  also  with  doctrinal 
errors,    yet    the    indictment   is    so    general    that    this 
argument  must  be  regarded  as  inconclusive.     It  would 
support,   though   it   does   not   demand,   a   late   date. 

(6)  Its  connexion,  both    in  thought  and  language,  with 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter— an  apocryphal  work  of  the 
second  century — ia  so  close  that  it  requires  explanation. 
The  possibilities  seem  to  be  that  both  are  the  work  of 
the  same  writer  (Sanday)  or  of  the  same  school  (Chase), 
or  that  2  P.  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse. 

These  arguments  vary  in  force.  Some  of  them, 
taken  separately,  do  not  carry  much  weight,  but  in 
combination  they  seem  conclusive.  The  majority  of 
scholars  therefore  regard  the  epistle  as  a  pseudonym 
ous  work  of  the  second  century.  The  exact  date  and 
place  of  composition  can  only  be  conjectured.  Since 
some  regarded  it  as  Petrine  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  it  cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than 
about  A.D.  170.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  and  its  traditional  connexion  with  it,  give  pro 
bability  to  the  view  that  it  was  written  about  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood — about  A.D.  150 
and  in  Egypt.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
those  who  say  that  on  this  view  the  epistle  is  ';  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  forgery  "  are  guilty  of  an  ana 
chronism  :  we  must  not  judge  an  ancient  writer  by 
modern  literary  standards.  Of.  pp.  432,  902. 

Accepting  the  epistle  as  genuine,  Zahn  supposes  that 
it  was  directed  against  the  libertinism  prevalent  in  the 
Gentile  churchesr  notably  at  Corinth,  and  was  written 
at  Antioch,  before  Peter  went  to  Rome,  and  therefore 
before  1  P.,  and  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine.  Bigg's  view  is  similar,  though  less 
definite  as  to  the  place  and  date  of  composition.  Ho 
thinks  that  it  was  probably  addressed  to  the  Asiatic 
churches  to  warn  them  against  false  teachers  from 
Corinth  who  were  beginning  to  make  their  way  into 
Asia  Minor. 

Literature. — Commentaries :  (a)  Lumby  (Sp.), 
Plummer  (Ellicott's),  Bennett  (Cent.B).  Plumptre  (CB), 
Mitchell  (WNT) ;  (b)  J.  B.  Mayor,  Bigg  (ICC),  R.  H. 
Strachan  (EGT),  James  (CGT);  (c)  Windisch  (HNT),von 
Soden  (HC),  Burger  (KHS),  Hollmann  (SNT),  Knopf 
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I.  PETER,  V.  8 


of  the  adversary's  success. — 9.  knowing,  etc. :  the 
Gr.  words  are  not  easy  to  render  (cf.  nig.),  but  tho 
translation  given  by  Moffatt  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
"  and  learn  to  pay  the  same  tax  of  suffering  as  the 
rest  of  your  brotherhood  throughout  the  world."  The 
words  constitute  a  call  to  active  participation  in  tho 
trials  of  the  community  ("2  Tim.  23  nig.). — in  the  world 
may  point  to  a  general  persecution. — 11.  to  him  be 
may  be  ''  to  him  is,"  i.e.  an  assertion  of  a  fact  rather 
than  an  ascription. 

V.  12-14.  Mention  of  the  scribe  or  amanuensis  and 
closing  salutations.  These  words  may  (as  sometimes 
with  Paul)  have  been  in  the  author's  own  hand.  He 
probably  calls  the  letter  brief  in  view  of  what  he  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  say.  Silvanus  can  supplement  the 
written  message,  and  they  may  trust  him  as  one  who 
knows  and  can  express  all  that  is  in  the  writer's  mind. 
Silvanus  is  generally  identified  with  the  person  of  the 
£»ame  name  in  Paul's  letters  (1  and  2  Th.  li,  2  Cor.  lig) 
and  the  Silas  of  Acts.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  he 
was  more  than  a  mere  amanuensis  of  this  letter,  and 
was  given  much  freedom  in  its  composition,  and  by 


many  who  deny  the  Petrine  authorship  his  name  is 
chosen  as  the  most  likely  substitute. 

The  greeting  from  "  her  of  Babylon  "  may  refer  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  church.  It  may  be  Peter's  wife 
who  sends  the  greeting,  a  theory  confirmed  by  the 
consideration  that  the  other  greetings  are  from  indi 
viduals.  Most  agree  that  it  refers  to  the  church — but 
where  ?  The  usual  answer  is  "  In  Rome,"  since 
apocalyptic  writers  use  the  name  so  frequently  for 
that  city.  "  Mark "  is  almost  unquestionably  the 
early  companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  of  whom  wo 
read  in  Acts.  That  book  places  him  in  close  relation 
with  Peter,  and  so  does  later  tradition  when  it  asserts 
that  the  Gospel  written  by  him  preserved  the  form  of 
Peter's  version  of  his  Master's  ministry.  "  Son  "  is 
no  doubt  a  title  of  affection,  similar  to  that  used  by 
Paul  of  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Onesimus,  and  may  denote 
a  special  spiritual  relationship.  The  "  kiss  of  love  " 
was  a  practice  of  the  early  Church,  modified  at  a 
later  time,  but  still  retained  in  some  Eastern  churches. 
The  form  of  the  final  benediction  is  more  Jewish  than 
we  find  in  Paul's  letters. 


II.  PETER 


BY  THE  REV.  R.  BROOK 


THE  epistle  can  best  be  described  as  "  a  homily 
thrown  into  epistolary  guise."  The  author  writes  as 
•'  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ." 
He  refers  to  his  call  (13),  his  presence  at  the  Trans 
figuration  (Ii7),  his  impending  death  foretold  by  Jesus 
(1 14),  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  embodied  his 
teaching  (Ii5),  and  to  his  First  Epistle  (3i).  But, 
apart  from  these  references,  the  personal  note  is 
entirely  absent.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  place  or 
circumstances  of  composition  ;  there  are  no  greetings 
and  no  trace  of  any  personal  relations  between  the 
author  and  his  readers.  He  addresses  himself,  not  to 
any  particular  church,  but  to  Christendom  in  general. 
His  purpose  is  to  exhort  the  faithful  to  godliness,  to 
warn  them  against  false  teachers  who  practised  liber 
tinism,  and  to  rehabilitate  the  belief  in  the  Second 
Advent.  He  bases  his  "  homily  "  upon  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  borrows  freely  from  it.  (For  a  justification 
of  this,  see  Introduction  to  Jude.) 

The  Petrine  authorship  has  been  questioned  on 
various  grounds.  (1)  Weakness  of  external  evidence. 
There  is  no  certain  or  even  probable  evidence  of  the 
use  of  2  P.  by  any  first-  or  second-century  writer 
(unless  we  suppose  that  Jude  was  based  on  2  P. 
instead  of  vice  versa,  but  see  below  under  6).  In  this 
respect  its  position  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  1  P.  The  first  clear  reference 
to  it  is  in  Origen,  though  ho  regarded  it  with  suspicion. 
In  the  fourth  century  doubts  were  felt  about  it  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Syrian  Church.  It  was  probably  known  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  though  connected  by  him  rather  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  than  with  1  P.  (cf.  Chase  in  HDB). 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  weakness  of 
the  evidence  :  (a)  that  the  epistle  would  have  little 
interest  for  Gentile  readers  because  it  was  addressed 
to  Jewish  Christians  (so  Zahn) ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  the  readers  were  Jewish  Christians  ; 
on  the  contrary,  "  the  problem  of  the  Law  does  not 
exist  for  the  author  or  the  readers  "  ;  or  (b)  that  it 
never  had  a  wide  circulation — a  fact  evidenced  by  the 
bad  state  of  the  text  (so  Bigg) — owing  to  its  brevity 
and  the  limited  interest  of  its  subject-matter.  But 
this  would  not  explain  the  silence  and  suspicion  of 
early  writers  about  a  document  believed  to  bo  of 
apostolic  authorship.  (2)  Relation  to  1  P.  The  style, 
language  and  tone  of  the  two  epistles  are  so  widely 
different  that,  making  all  allowance  for  difference  of 
subject-matter  and  of  circumstances  of  composition, 
identity  of  authorship  seems  impossible.  (2  P.  was 
rejected  on  this  ground  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome.) 
Such  verbal  agreements  as  exist  are  best  explained  as 
due  to  a  definite  imitation  of  1  P.  by  some  later  writer. 
Moreover,  the  whole  outlook  and  teaching  of  the  two 
epistles  is  different ;  e.g.  in  1  P.  the  Parousia  is  regarded 
as  imminent ;  in  2  P.  its  further  delay  is  contemplated 
and  explained.  Some  commentators  who  accept  2  P. 
are,  accordingly,  compelled  to  abandon  the  direct 
authorship  of  1  P.  (3)  The  reference  to  the 
Pauline  Epistles  in  815!  seems  to  imply  the  existence 


of  a  NT  Canon,  and  therefore  to  necessitate  a  date 
for  2  P.  which  is   incompatible  with  its  authenticity. 

(4)  The  epistle  is  completely  silent  as  to  the  Resurrec 
tion  and  the  Ascension,  and  hardly  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  sayings  of  our  Lord — here,  too,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  1  P.     This  raises  a  presumption 
against  its  genuineness,  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  only  references  to  the   Gospel  history 
which   it  does   contain  are  such   as   would   serve   to 
identify   the   author   with   Peter.     They   seem   to   be 
introduced  solely  for  this  purpose  and  after  the  manner 
of  the  apocryphal  writings,  and  lend  support  to  the 
statement   that   the   author   "  shows   a   too   manifest 
anxiety  to  have  his    work  attributed  to  St  Peter." 

(5)  The  "  false  teaching  "  attacked  is  said  to  be  a  form 
of  second-century  Gnosticism.     The  false  teachers  are 
certainly  charged  not  only  with  immorality—as  would 
appear  to  be  the  case  in  Jude — but  also  with  doctrinal 
errors,    yet    the   indictment   is    so    general    that    this 
argument  must  bo  regarded  as  inconclusive.     It  would 
support,   though   it   does   not   demand,    a   late   date. 

(6)  Its  connexion,  both    in  thought  and  language,  with 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter— an  apocryphal  work  of  the 
second  century — is  so  close  that  it  requires  explanation. 
The  possibilities  seem  to  be  that  both  are  the  work  of 
the  same  writer  (Sanday)  or  of  the  same  school  (Chase), 
or  that  2  P.  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse. 

These  arguments  vary  in  force.  Some  of  them, 
taken  separately,  do  not  carry  much  weight,  but  in 
combination  they  seem  conclusive.  The  majority  of 
scholars  therefore  regard  the  epistle  as  a  pseudonym 
ous  work  of  the  second  century.  The  exact  date  and 
place  of  composition  can  only  be  conjectured.  Since 
some  regarded  it  as  Petrine  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  it  cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than 
about  A.D.  170.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  and  its  traditional  connexion  with  it,  give  pro 
bability  to  the  view  that  it  was  written  about  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood — about  A.D.  150 
and  in  Egypt.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
those  who  say  that  on  this  view  the  epistle  is  "  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  forgery  "  are  guilty  of  an  ana 
chronism  :  we  must  not  judge  an  ancient  writer  by 
modern  literary  standards.  (Jf.  pp.  432,  902. 

Accepting  the  epistle  as  genuine,  Zahn  supposes  that 
it  was  directed  against  the  libertinism  prevalent  in  the 
Gentile  churches,  notably  at  Corinth,  and  was  written 
at  Antioch,  before  Peter  went  to  Rome,  and  therefore 
before  1  P.,  and  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine.  Bigg's  view  is  similar,  though  less 
definite  as  to  the  place  and  date  of  composition.  He 
thinks  that  it  was  probably  addressed  to  the  Asiatic 
churches  to  warn  them  against  false  teachers  from 
Corinth  who  were  beginning  to  make  their  way  into 
Asia  Minor. 

Literature. — Commentaries :  (a)  Lumby  (Sp.), 
Plummer  (Ellicott's),  Bennett  (Cent.B),  Plumptre  (CB), 
Mitchell  (WNT) ;  (b)  J.  B.  Mayor,  Bigg  (ICC),  R.  H. 
Strachan  (EGT),  James  (CGT);  (c)  Windisch  (HNT),von 
Soden  (HC),  Burger  (KHS),  Hollmann  (SNT),  Knopf 
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(Moy.),  Spitta,  do  Zwaan  ;  (d)  Lumby  (Ex  B)  J  H 
Jowett,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter.  Other  Literature  • 
Articles  in  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias  (especially 
Chase  in  HDB),  Discussions  in  Histories  of  the  Apos 
tolic  Age,  Introductions  to  NT ;  Jones,  XT  in  Twentieth 
Century,  343ft,  .350-357  ;  Robson,  Studies  in  the  Second 
Lpistle  of  8t.  Peter. 

I.  1-11.  The  author  writes  to  those  who  possess  a 

,ith  not  less  honourable  ("  precious  ")  than  that  of 

the  apostles  themselves,   since  they,  too    possess  a'l 

things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness.     But  effort  on 

heir  part  is  necessary  if  they  would  make  their  callino- 

sure      The  lack  of  such  effort  involves  stumblin^  and 

implies   forgetfulness   of    their   baptismal    cleansing— 

possibly,  forgetfulness  that   the   special   cleansing     of 

baptism  cannot  be  repeated  (Bigg).     The  Gospel  is  not 

a  cfoke  for  libertinism. 

3.  him  that  called  us :  i.e.  Christ :  the  reference  ia 
to  the  call  of  the  a  postulate.  In  this  section  "  wo  " 
and  '  us  "  refer  to  the  apostles,  "  you  "  to  those  who 
have  received  the  apostolic  message. 

I.  12-15.  So  long  as  he  lives,  it  is  his  duty  as  an 
apostle  to  impress  these  truths  upon  them,  especially 
since  he  anticipates  a  sudden  death.  (14.  swiftly: 
render  "  suddenly  "—the  reference  is  to  the  prediction 
m  Jn.  21  that  Peter  should  die  a  violent  death.)  But 
ho  will  make  provision  for  thorn,  so  that  after  his 
death  they  may  be  reminded  of  these  truths.  Tho 
reference  is  probably  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  is 
traditionally  connected  with  Peter.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter', 
either  as  implying  its  existence  or  suggesting  its  com 
position.  Spitta.  who  maintains  the  priority  of  2  P.. 
suggests  that  Jude  was  written  to  fulfil  this  promise.  ' 
I.  16-21.  In  support  of  his  teaching,  ho  appeals  to  a 
twofold  witness:  (1)  His  apostolic  relation  to  Jesus. 
Jn  speaking  of  the  power  of  Jesus,  as  manifested  in 
His  earthly  ministry,  ho  was  not  following  cunningly- 
devised  fables,  as  the  false  teachers  asserted  (treating  the 
Gospel  records,  perhaps,  as  allegory  and  not  history) 
but  was  speaking  of  that  which  he  had  seen  and  heard 
—-for  he  had  been  present  at  the  Transfiguration  and 

had  heard  the  voice  from  heaven.     (2)  OT  prophecy 

an  even  more  sure  witness,  which  provides  them  with 
a  lamp  in  the  darkness  of  this  world  until  the  Second 
Coming  of  Jesus.  But  they  must  remember  that  if 
they  are  to  interpret  prophecy  aright,  thoy  need  a 
?uide.  Prophecy  did  not  come  by  the  will  of  man 
but  from  God,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  interpreted 
by  man's  unaided  power. 
16.  and  coming  of  our  Lord:  His  coming  in  the 

flesh;  but  the  reference  may  be  to  the  Parousia. 

19.  Render,  "  even  more  sure  is  the  word  of  prophecy 
which  we  have  " ;  the  meaning  is  not,  as  in  11 V,  that 
the  Transfiguration  proves  the  truth  of  OT  prophecy, 
but  that  in  the  OT  there  is  a  second  witness  to  the 
author's  teaching  against  libertinism.  For  thin  pur 
pose  the  voice  of  Heb.  prophecy,  with  its  stern  insist 
ence  on  righteousness,  is  more  "certain  than  the  voice 
ot  the  Iransfiguration. 

II.  1-9.  As  there  were  false  prophets  in  Israel,  so 
there  will  arise  false  teachers  among  the  faithful. 
(Writing  from  the  assumed  standpoint  of  the  apostolic 
age,  ho  projects  their  coming  into  the  future  ;~  in  2io 
they  are  regarded  as  already  active ;  cf.  33,  17.)  By 
their  vicious  lives  they  will  deny  the  Master  who 
bought  them.  Many  will  follow  them,  thus  eausin^ 
the  Gentiles  to  blaspheme  the  Church.  But  their 
punishment  is  certain.  God's  judgment  on  sin,  pro 
nounced  long  ago,  has  always  been  and  still  ia  fulfilling 
itself  ;  witness  the  judgment  on  the  angels  that  sinned. 


on  the  world  in  the  days  of  tho  Flood,  and  on  Soclnm 

and  Gomorrah.     But,  as  God  saved  Noah  and  Lot, 

Ho  will  always  save  the  godly,  while  keepin^  the 

unrighteous  under  punishment^-as  tho  fallen   angels 

™ 


The  whole  passage  should  be  compared  with  Jude  A  -7 
-tor  tho  reference  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  which 
Jude  places  first,  2  P.  substitutes  the  Flood,  placin* 
it,  to  secure  chronological  sequence,  after  the  fallen 
angels  He  also  adds,  in  order  to  soften  the  severity 
ot  Jude,  the  two  cases  of  mercy—  Noah,  who  in  accord 
ance  with  later  Jewish  tradition  (r/.  Josephus,  Ant  I 
ni.  1)  is  described  as  a  "preacher  of  righteousness," 
and  Lot  ;  for  "  just  Lot,"  cf.  Wisd.  10e. 

4.  The  sin  of  the  fallen  angels  is  not  specified,  but 
was  traditionally  connected  with  Gen.  61-4*  Judo's 
account  of  the  sin  of  the  angels  is  fuller,  and  shows 
dependence  on  Enoch  (see  on  Jude  6).  Here  as  else 
where  (see  on  2n,i7),  2  P.  showa  more  reserve  than 
Jude  m  the  use  of  the  Apocrypha. 

M'  ^°~,17>  Tll°  sins  of  the  *also  tcachers  are  now  de 
scribed—  licentiousness  (10),  audacious  blasphemy  (10- 
12),  open  profligacy  (13),  and  covetousness  like  that 
>aiaam  (15).  They  are  as  worthless  as  sprint 
without  water,  and  their  end  is  blackness  of  darkness 
le  whole  section  is  based  on  Jude  8-15.*  2  P.  softens 
the  severity  of  Jude's  language  and'  rearranges  the 
order.  He  expands  the  reference  to  Balaam  and  omits 
Lam  and  Korah.  In  1  1  he  omits  tho  explicit  reference 
to  Michael,  and  also,  at  the  end  of  17,  the  passage  from 
Lnocn  quoted  in  Judo  i4f.  (see  on  24,  reserve  in  use  of 
Apocrypha). 

10.  dominion  :    render,  "  the  Lordship,"  i.e.   Christ 
or   God   (see    on   Jude  8).—  dignities:     render,    "the 
glorious  ones"  (cf.  mg.),  i.e.  the   heavenly  beings,  or 
the  unseen  powers  -.   it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  sense 
the  false  teachers  reviled  the  unseen  powers,  but  the 
word  can  scarcely  bo  taken  to  mean  the  rulers  of  the 
Church.—  11.  Paraphrase,   "  They  do   not  hesitate  to 
revile  the  unseen  powers,  while  even  angels,  who  are 
-iar  greater  than  these  false  teachers,  do  not  dare  to 
bring  against  these  powers   an  irreverent  accusation 
m  the  presence  of  the  Lord."     The  argument  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  Judo's  reference  to  the 
story  of  Michael  (Judo  9*),  where  the  forbearance  of 
Michael  is  contrasted  with  the  audacity  of  the  false 
teachers.     The  dispute  between  Michael  and  the  devil 
did  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  which  are  not  found  in  Jude   is 
ifficult—  12.  matters  .  .  .  ignorant:   they  know  no 
thing  of  the  Lordship  or  the  glorious  ones  •   they  only 
know    tho    things    of    the    fleshly    life.—  13.  suffering 
wrong  as  the  hire  of  wrong-doing.    The  text  is  almost 
certainly  corrupt,  and  presents  two  difficulties.    (  1  )  The 
writer  could  scarcely  speak  of  the  false  teachers  suffer 
ing  wrong  at  the  hands  of  God.     (2)  The  phrase  trans 
lated       hire   of    wrong-doing  "    occurs    again   in    15 
where  it  means  "  unrighteous  gain."     Here  the  context 
requires    a    different    meaning—"  penalty    of    wrong 
doing     :    but  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  same  phrase 
two    such    different   meanings    in    tho   same   passage. 
Receiving  the  reward  of  unrighteousness  "  (cf.  AV) 
looks  like  a  conjectural  emendation,  but  while  removing 
the  first  difficulty,  it  leaves   the  second.—  their  love" 
feasts:    render  "  their  deceivings  "  (mg.)  ;   apatais  (de- 
ceivings)  is  the  reading  of  all  MSS.  except  B  (p   601): 
(tgapnis  (love-feasts),  the  reading  of   B,  followed  by 
KV,  was  probably  suggested  by  the  parallel  passage  in 
Jude  12,  where  "love-feasts"  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
reading  :  Jude,  however,  has  "  your  love-feasts  "  not,  as 
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RV  hero,  "  their  love-feasts."— while  they  feast  with 
you:  render,  "  while  they  share  in  the  feast  (probably 
the  Agape— so  Bigg)  with  you."  Paraphrase,  "  Spots 
and  blemishes  in  your  midst,  revelling  in  their  deceits, 
while  continuing  to  share  your  Agape  "  ;  despite  their 
openly  evil  lives,  they  do  not  separate  themselves  from 
the  Christian  fellowship. 

II.  18-22.  Uttering  vain  words  they  snare  in  the  lusts 
of  the  ilesh  those  who  were  just  escaping  (or,  had 
actually  escaped)  from  heathen  vices,  promising  them 
liberty,  while  all  the  time  they  are  themselves  the 
slaves  of  sin.  Having  once  been  rescued  from  the 
deiilements  of  the  world,  they  have  again  become 
enslaved,  and  their  last  state  is  worse  than  their  first ; 
better  to  remain  a  heathen  than  become  an  apostate. 

22.  The  first  proverb  is  found  in  Pr.  26  n  ;  the 
second  is,  apparently,  not  derived  from  a  Hob.  source, 
and  its  interpretation  is  difficult.  "  The  sense  is,  not 
that  the  creature  has  washed  itself  clean  in  water  (so 
apparently  RV),  still  less  that  it  has  been  washed 
clean  (as  AV),  and  then  returns  to  the  mud,  but  that, 
having  once  bathed  in  filth,  it  never  ceases  to  delight 
in  it  "  (Bigg).  [The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  the 
illustration  requires  a  change  from  filth  to  cleanliness, 
followed  by  a  reversion  to  the  old  condition,  so  that 
the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  The  dog  gets  rid 
of  his  unwholesome  food,  but  then  hankers  after  it  and 
returns  to  it ;  the  sow  gets  rid  of  its  dirt  by  washing 
itself  and  then  rolls  in  the  mud  and  becomes  as  filthy 
as  ever.  Wendland  suggests  that  the  proverb  goes 
back  to  a  saying  of  Heraclitus.  which  he  gives  in  this 
form :  '  Swine  wash  themselves  more  gladly  in  mire 
than  in  clear  and  clean  water."  (Bur-net  reads  differ 
ently  :  "  Swine  wash  in  the  mire,  and  barnyard  fowls  in 
dust.")  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  it  comes  from 
Ahikar;  the  passage  is  rendered  thus  by  Rendel 
Harris :  "  My  son,  thou  hast  behaved  like  the  swine 
which  went  'to  the  bath  with  people  of  quality,  and 
when  he  came  out.  saw  a  stinking  drain,  and  went  and 
rolled  himself  in  it."  (Smend's  translation  is  some 
what  different,  but  agrees  in  substance). — A.  S.  P.] 

HI.  If.  In  this,  as  in  his  former  letter,  he  is  only 
reminding  them  of  the  OT  prophecies  and  of  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles — the  twofold  witness  to  which 
he  had  appealed  in  ch.  1. 

1.  the  second  epistle:  the  author  again  claims 
identity  with  Peter,  and  refers  to  1  P.  ;  what  he  here 
says  is,  however,  an  inaccurate  description  of  1  P., 
and  if  the  genuineness  of  2  P.  is  maintained,  it  is 
better  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is  not  to  1  P. 
but  to  some  other  epistle  of  Peter's  which  has  not  been 
preserved. — unto  you:  this  has  been  taken  to  imply 
that  2  P.  was  addressed  to  some  particular  church  or 
churches,  to  which  Peter  had  previously  sent  an 
epistle  ;  it  is  better  to  regard  it  (like  the  references  in 
Ii2)  as  part  of  the  "  literary  drapery  "  of  the  letter  ; 
cf.  also  3 15.— 2,  your  apostles:  in  the  parallel  passage 
in  Jude  (17)  the  author  implies  that  he  was  not  himself 
an  apostle;  some  commentators  see  here  a  similar 
disclaimer,  but  this  interpretation  is  not  necessary  ; 
the  meaning  is,  those  apostles  who  were  your  teachers. 
—3.  On  the  relation  of  this  verse  to  Jude,  see  on 
Jude  18. 

III.  3-7.  A  further  characteristic  of  the  false  teachers 
was  the  denial  of  the  Second  Advent  (their  coming  is 
again  spoken  of  as  in  the  future  ;  cf.  2i  and  3i7). 
Their  scepticism  is  based,  partly,  on  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  primitive  hope  of  the  immediacy  of  the  Parousia, 
and  partly  on  a  belief  in  the  rigid  immutability  of  the 
world  process.  The  first  generation  of  Christians  ( "  the 
fathers  " — which  can  hardly  be  taken  to  mean  "  the  OT 


saints  "  ;  there  is  hero  an  indication  of  the  lato  dato 
of  the  epistle)  has  already  passed  away  and  all  things 
remain  as  they  had  been  from  the  beginning.  But 
their  reasoning  is  fake.  They  wilfully  forget  that  by 
the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  made  and  the  earth 
from  water  and  by  means  of  water,  and  that  by  the 
same  means  they  were  afterwards  destroyed.  So  by 
the  word  of  God  the  heavens  that  now  are  and  the 
earth  will  be  destroyed  by  fire.  There  is  no  parallel 
in  Judo  to  the  teaching  of  2  P.  with  reference;  to  the 
Parousia  ;  this  is  the  author's  main  addition  to  Jude, 
and  probably  represents  his  main  purpose  in  writing. 

6.  the  world  that  then  was :  the  universe,  the  first 
heavens  and  earth.  The  tradition  that  the  heavens 
as  well  as  the  earth  wore  destroyed  at  the  Flood  is 
found  in  Enoch  (833-5).  and  is  a  development  of  the 
earlier  tradition  of  Gen. — 7.  stored  up  for  fire: 
treasured  up  for  destruction  by  fire.  The  belief  that 
the  universe  would  be  destroyed  by  fire  (cf.  loff.)  was 
widely  prevalent  in  the  second  century  (cf.  Origen, 
Contra  Celsum,  iv.  11,  79). 

III.  8-13.  Moreover  the  Lord  is  not  really  slow  to 
fulfil  His  promise  ;  He  ''  does  not  reckon  time  as  men 
reckon."  His  seeming  slowness  is  not  the  manifesta 
tion  of  His  impotence,  but  of  His  long-suffering  love 
(cf.  15).  His  purpose  is  that  time  for  repentance 
should  be  given  to  all ;  when  the  end  comes  it  will  be 
sudden,  and  there  will  bo  no  time  for  repentance  then. 
The  fact  that  all  material  things  will  pass  away  consti 
tutes  a  call  to  holy  living  (we  can  see  here,  per  contra, 
the  connexion  between  the  libertinism  of  the  false 
teachers  and  their  diribelief  in  the  Parousia),  especially 
since  we  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
righteousness  dwelleth  (<•/.  Is.  6017,  Enoch  91 16). 

r!2.  earnestly  desiring  the  coming:  render,  "  hasten 
ing  (ing.)  the  coming,"  i.e.  by  repentance  ;  for  the 
belief  that  men's  repentance  war;  the  essential  condition 
of  the  Parousia  cf.  Ac.  3igf.,  "  Repent,  therefore  .  .  . 
that  he  may  send  the  Christ." 

III.  l't-18.  The  epistle  closes,  as  it  had  opened,  with 
an  exhortation  to  godliness.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  cloke 
for  licentiousness  but  a  call  to  righteousness.  This, 
the  author  adds,  was  the  burden  of  Paul's  teaching  in 
all  his  letters,  though  his  words  had  been  misunderstood 
by  the  ignorant  and  distorted  by  the  wicked  into  a 
justification  of  moral  laxity.  (That  this  was  the  case, 
oven  in  Paul's  lifetime,  can  be  seen,  e.g.  in  Rom.  '3b,  61, 
also  in  1  Cor.  passim  :  cf.  Jas.  2s-is*.)  He  bids  his 
readers  beware  lest  they  are  led  astray  by  these  per 
versions  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  exhorts  them  to 
grow  in  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

15.  Unto  you:  unless  we  suppose  that  2  P.  was 
addressed  to  some  particular  church,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  see  here  a  reference  to  any  one  particular  epistle  of 
Paul's  addressed  to  that  church  ;  the  appeal  is  to 
the  general  teaching  of  Paul.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
limit  "these  things  "  ( 16)  to  the  wordswhich  immediately 
precede — the  doctrine  that  the  delay  of  the  Parousia  is 
due  to  the  long-suffering  of  God,  or  even  that  disbelief 
in  the  Parousia  is  connected  with  moral  laxity.  The 
author  is  only  concerned  to  say  that  Paul's  condemna 
tion  of  libertinism  is  not  less  emphatic  than  his  own. — 
16.  the  other  scriptures:  lit.  "writings,"  but  almost 
certainly  the  word  is  used  in  the  technical  sense, 
Scriptures.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
in  speaking  of  the  Paulino  Epistles  and  "  the  other 
Scriptures,"  the  author  implies  the  existence  of  a  NT 
Canon  (at  any  rate  none  of  the  attempts  to  explain 
the  passage  differently  is  satisfactory)  and  if  this  con 
clusion  is  accepted,  the  Petrine  authorship  of  the 
epistle  must  be  abandoned. 
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Tins  epistle  contains  no  intimation  as  to  either  its 
author  or  its  readers.     It  has  been  regarded  by  some 
as  addressed  to  Christians  in  general,  for  which  reason 
the  epithet  "  Catholic  "  has  been  applied  to  it.     That 
it  is  a  real  letter,  and  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
merely  a  doctrinal  treatise  or  homily,  is  suggested  by 
the  recurring  phrases,  "  I  write  unto  you,"  "  I  have 
written  unto  you."     Moreover,  its  tone  and  contents 
afford  evidence  that  the  author  had  some  acquaint 
ance  with  those  to  whom  he  writes,  and  held  in  relation 
to    them   a   position   of   authority   and    responsibility. 
There  is  no  hint  that  the  letter  was  a  response  to  some 
appeal    for    guidance.     The    author    seems    to    have 
written  of  his  own  accord,  and  as  one  who  felt  that  his 
position  gave  him  the  right  to  do  so.     Such  an  attitude 
would  agree  with  all  that  tradition  reports  concerning 
the    Apostle    John    during    his    alleged    residence    at 
Ephesus.     After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  John  is  said  to 
have  left  Palestine,  and  to  have  made  his  home  hence 
forth  at  Ephesus,  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman  province 
of    Asia.      There,     in   virtue    of    his    saintly  character 
not  less  than  of  his  apostolic  office,  he  obtained  a  com 
manding  influence  not  only  in  Ephesus  itself,  but  over 
all    the   churches   of   proconsular   Asia.     This   fact   is 
reflected  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  being  sent  in 
John's  name   to   "  the  seven    churches   which  arc  in 
Asia."       It    seems    likely    that    this    epistle    also    was 
intended  for  more  than  one  church.     It  was  probably 
designed  for  all  the  churches  which  came  within  John's 
sphere  of  influence,  and  this  may  explain  why,  though 
no   church   in   particular  seems 'to    be   addressed,   the 
writer  is  so  well  acquainted  with  his  readers,  and  can 
write  to  them  in  terms  of  both  affection  and  authority. 
Early    Christian    writers,    e.g.    Irenams,    Tertullian, 
Origen,  mention  John  as  the  author,  and  it  is  only  in 
modern  times  that  this  view  has  been  challenged,  the 
grounds  of  scepticism  being  in  the  main  those  which 
have    been    urged  against   the    Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.     For  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  this  epistle  and  that  gospel  are  so  akin  that  they 
must  have  come  from  the  same  Christian  circle  and, 
most  credibly,  from  the  same  writer.     Their  resem 
blances  to  each  other  in  vocabulary  and  style  (p.  592;  ; 
in  resort  to  antithesis,  e.g.  light  and  darkness,  life  and 
death  ;  in  mode  of  argumentation,  the  author  being  fond 
of  repeating  in  parallel  expressions  his  point  of  view, 
sustain  the  theory  of  a  common  authorship.     Differ 
ences  there  are,  but  only  such  as  are  easily  accounted 
for  by  some  interval  of  time  between  the  two  writings 
and  by  a  difference  in  their  theme  and  aim  :   they  are 
insufficient  to  demand  a  difference  of  author.     Hence 
we  ma;y  regard  this  epistle  as  identical  in  its  authorship 
with  the   Fourth  Gospel.      Any  considerations  which 
permit  the  view  that  the  apostle  John  was  the  author 
of  the  gospel,  justify  us  in  assigning  this  epistle  also 
to  him. 

The  main  object  of  1  Jn.  was  to  safeguard  its  readers 
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against  the  insidious  influence  of  certain  false  teachers. 
The  heresy  they  taught  has  been  generally  regarded 
as   some   form   of   Gnosticism,    so   called    because   its 
adherents  set  great  store  by  cjnosis  or  knowledge.     In 
the  decay  of  belief,  characteristic  of  the  time,  Gnosti 
cism  was  an  attempt  to  blend  Eastern  mysticism  with 
Graeco-Roman    culture.      The    main    stream    of    the 
movement,  in    addition  to    the    exaggerated  value  it 
attached  to  intellectualism,  regarded  spirit  and  matter 
as  hostile  to  each  other,  sin  being  declared  to  reside 
solely  in  the  flesh.     It  was  not  until  the  second  century 
that  Christianity  encountered  the    full  force  of  this 
dangerous  amalgam   of  ideas,   but  even   in   the  first 
century,  as  we  may  learn  from  Jude  and  from  what 
is  told  us  concerning  the  churches  of  Asia  in  Rev.  2f., 
movements    which    drew    their    characteristics    from 
Gnosticism  were  affecting  the  Christian  Church.     One 
type  of  false  Chris tology,  known  as  Docetism,  reduced 
the  Incarnation  to  the  mere  appearance  of  a  union  of 
God  with  man.     Another  type  taught  that  the  Divine 
Christ  united  Himself  with  the  human  Jesus  at  the 
Baptism  and  departed  from  Him  prior  to  His  Cruci 
fixion.     This  Christological  heresy  in  both  its  forms 
appears  to  be  assailed  in  1  Jn.     The  words  "  I  know 
him  "  (1  Jn.  24)  seem  a  quotation  of  one  of  its  watch 
words.     Doctrinally  it  annulled  the  unity  of  Christ's 
person.     In  practical  matters  its  belief  that  salvation 
was   constituted  solely   by  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
mysteries  led  to  an  estimate  of  right  conduct  as  un 
important.     The    same    antinomian    conclusion    was 
reached  by  way  of  its  doctrine  of  the  flesh,  for  whilst 
the   hostility   assumed   to   exist   between   it   and   the 
spirit  drove  some  of  the  worthier  adherents  of  this 
heresy  to  asceticism,  it  led  others  to  regard  the  flesh 
as  so  remote  from  the  spirit  that  its  passions  could  be 
freely    gratified    without    sin.     Clearly    with    such    a 
heresy  the  Christian  faith  could  hold  no  truce,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  John,  having  this  seductive  peril 
in    view,    attacks    it    without    quarter.     Cerinthus,    a 
Gnostic  with  whom,  according  to  tradition,  John  held 
a  controversy,  is   reported  by  Irenams  to  have  held 
that    the    seon    Christ    descended    on    Jesus    at    the 
Baptism,  deserting  Him  before  the  Crucifixion  to  fly 
back  to  His  Pleroma.     1  Jn.  is  difficult  of  analysis, 
but  broadly  its  argument  is  an  appeal  to  the  perfection 
and  finality  of  that  revelation  of  God  which  came  by 
way  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  an  assertion  of  the 
worth  and  finality  of  the  Christian  experience  which 
that  historical  revelation  had  demanded  and  created. 
In  other  words,  Christianity  is  the  true  gnosis  rooted 
in  history  and,  by  its  ethical  fruits,  verifying  itself  in 
human  experience.     If  the  foregoing  view  be  correct, 
we  may  regard  1  Jn.  as  written  by  the  apostle  John 
about  A.D.  90. 

Literature. —  Commentaries  :  (a)  Bennett  (Cent.B), 
Plummer  (CB),  Ramsay  (WNT),  Forbes  (IH) ;  (b) 
Westeott,  Pluinmer  (CGT),  D.  Smith  (EGT),  Brooke 
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(ICC) ;  (c)  *Haupt,  Rothc  (these  on  1  Jn.  only),  *Huther 
(Mey.),  B.  Weiss  (Mey.),  Luthardt,  Hoitzmann-Bauer 
(HC),  Baumgartcn  (SNT),  Windisch  (HNT)  ;  (d) 
Alexander  (Ex.B),  Findlay,  Fellowship  in  the  Life 
Eternal  ;  Law,  The  Tests  of  Life  ( 1  Jn.  only).  Other 
Literature  :  Stevens,  Johannine  Theology  ;  Pfleiderer, 
Primitive  Christianity ;  Cone,  The  Gospel  and  its  Earliest 
Interpretation  ;  Gilbert,  The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus  ; 
Schmiedel,  The  Johannine  Writings  ;  Articles  in  Dic 
tionaries  and  books  on  NTT  and  INT. 

I.  1-4.  The  Author's  Purpose. — The  writer  is  con 
cerned  with  "  the  Word  of  life."  "  Life,"  which  "  from 
the  beginning "  had  been  contained  in  the  Word, 
found  at  length  in  Jesus  a  manifestation  to  which  John 
and  others  could  bear  witness  (p.  745 ).  He  writes,  there 
fore,  so  that  his  readers  may  share  both  his  convictions 
and  his  experience,  and  in  so  doing  may  reflect  his 
joy.  The  repeated  "we,"  though  possibly  simply  a 
plural  of  majesty,  may  be  a  true  plural  (especially 
eince  "  I  "  is  used  in  2i,7),  John  claiming  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  circle  of  apostolic  witnesses. 
Even  so,  however,  the  natural  interpretation  of 
"  heard,"  "  seen,"  "  beheld,"  "  handled,"  is  that  the 
writer  himself  had  known  Jesus  in  the  flesh. 

1.  from  the  beginning  (cf.  Gen.  li,  Jn.  li):  the 
phrase  suggests  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Word  whose 
manifestation  in  the  historic  Jesus  was  but  a  phase  in 
a  timeless  life. — the  Word  of  life:  in  view  of  the 
Prologue  in  Jn.  1  (cf.  especially  "  In  him  was  life  "), 
this  phrase  is  best  taken  as  meaning  "  the  life-giving 
Word  "  or  "  Logos,"  and  not  (as  Findlay  and  others) 
"  the  revelation  concerning  life."  "  Life  "  (often  with 
the  epithet  "  eternal  ")  is  one  of  the  key-words  of  this 
epistle.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  highest  good,  life  which 
is  "  life  indeed,"  and  which,  regarded  as  being  in 
Christ,  is  meant  to  be  ours  through  His  historic  mani 
festation  (see  4g,  5n). — 2.  eternal  life  in  the  Johannine 
writings  denotes  quality  of  life  rather  than  enduring 
life,  though  the  latter  idea  is  not  absent,  life  which  is 
spiritual  being  above  the  power  of  time  to  limit  or 
destroy  (cf.  JThS,  Oct.  1916).— 3.  fellowship  with  us: 
John's  aim  is  that  his  readers  should  share  not  simply 
his  convictions,  but  his  experience  of  communion  with 
Cod  in  and  through  Christ. 

I.  5-II.  2.  Fellowship  with  God  Requires  a  Right 
View  of  Sin. 

5-10.  Spiritual  fellowship  depends  on  moral  affinity. 
Hence  since  Jesus  has  declared  the  holy  perfection  of 
God,  we  cannot  truthfully  claim  fellowship  with  Him, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  habitually  committing  sin. 
Only  as  we  Christians  constantly  aim  to  be  like  God 
have  we  fellowship  with  Him  and  with  one  another, 
our  sinfulness  being  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
To  deny  that  we  are  sinful  or  that  we  have  committed 
sin  proves  self-deception,  ignorance  of  moral  facts,  and 
of  God's  message  to  us  in  the  Gospel.  Our  duty  is  to 
confess  our  sins  to  God  and  thereby  secure  from  Him 
forgiveness  and  cleansing.  Thus  does  John  deal  with 
the:  view  which  regarded  sin  as  immaterial  or  unreal. 

5.  God  is  light :  this  is  one  of  John's  great  defini 
tions  of  God  (4i6).  Light,  as  here  contrasted  with 
darkness,  means  not  intellectual  illumination  (for  which 
cf.  Jn.  812)  but  ethical  perfection.  It  describes  the 
absolute  purity  and  holiness  of  God,  as  He  has  been 
revealed  by  Christ  (p.  745). — 6.  walk :  a  familiar  Scrip 
tural  figure  to  describe  a  regular  course  of  life. — do 
not  the  truth:  i.e.  do  not  live  in  harmony  with  its 
demands.  The  life  as  well  as  the  statement  of  the 
jips  is  false. — 7.  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another : 
•i.e.  possibly,  "  with  God,"  but  probably  "  with  brother 
Christians,"  fellowship  with  God  being  implied  and 


the  truth  declared  that  the  nearer  we  are  to  God,  the 
closer  is  our  fellowship  with  each  other. — eieanseth 
from  all  Sin :  the  ritual  cleansing  required  by  the  Law 
as  a  condition  of  approach  to  God  has  its  parallel  in 
the  cleansing  of  the  heart  effected  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  the  preface  and  accompaniment  of  fellowship 
with  God. — 8.  the  truth  is  not  in  us :  i.e.  we  are  blind 
to  our  real  condition. — 10.  we  have  not  sinned:  i.e. 
since  conversion.  In  any  case  this  phrase  points  to 
acts  of  sin,  whilst  that  in  8  regards  sin  as  a  condition 
or  state.  God  is  made  a  liar  because  His  entire  scheme 
of  redemption  assumes  the  universality  of  sin,  and  the 
same  view  is  set  forth  in  His  Word. 

II.  If.  Instead  of  regarding  sin  as  non-existent  or 
unimportant,  men  should  avoid  committing  it ;  though 
if  they  sin,  they  may  secure  forgiveness  because  of  the 
sacrifice  and  intercession  of  Christ. 

I.  an  advocate:   otherwise  "  Comforter  "  or  "  Para 
clete."     The  word  is  applied  in  Jn.   14  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.     It  denotes  primarily  "  one  who  is  called  to  the 
aid  of  another  "  in  a  court  of  law,  "  the  counsel  for 
the  defence."     Hence  here  it  describes  Christ  in  His 
intercession  for  sinners  before  God.     His  righteousness 
qualifies  Him  for  this  work. — 2.  propitiation :   that  by 
which  God's  favour  is  secured  for  sinners.     The  pro 
pitiation  is  Jesus  Himself,  since  His  own  humanity, 
perfected  through  suffering,  is  the  sacrifice  which  He 
as  Priest  brings  to  God.     His  offering  has  world-wide 
efficacy. 

II.  3-11.  Obedience  the  Proof  of  Fellowship. — Here 
John  repeats  in  a  positive  way  the  teaching  of  the  pro- 
vious  section.     Conduct  cannot  be,  as  the  false  teachers 
claimed,  a  matter  of  indifference,  for  true  knowledge 
of  God  implies  moral  affinity  to  Him,  i.e.  obedience  to 
His  commandments  and  an  attempt  to  imitate  Christ. 
"  I  know  Him  "  was  the  watchword  of  the  false  teachers, 
their  reference  being  to  an  esoteric  and  barren  intel- 
lectualism.     But    John    uses    "  know "    in    its    large 
Biblical    sense    as    denoting    the   intimacy   of    moral 
fellowship  and  affection  between  man  and  God.     Hence 
by  its  very  nature  knowledge   involved  for  man  an 
effort  to  obey  God's  will  and  to   imitate   His   spirit, 
religion  which  came  short  of  this  being  unreal  and  false. 

3.  Better,  "  hereby  we  come  to  know  that,"  etc. 
Comparison  with  6  shows  that  to  "  know  God  "  and 
to  "be  in  Him  "  are  parallel  expressions,  both  de 
noting  vital  fellowship,  and  that  to  heed  Christ's  com 
mandments  and  to  walk  "  even  as  he  walked  "  are 
two  ways  of  stating  the  same  thing,  Christ's  life  being 
an  embodiment  of  His  precepts.— -5.  been  perfected : 
become  mature,  reached  perfect  expression. — the  love 
of  God :  i.e.  our  love  to  God  ;  the  teaching  is  (in 
harmony  with  Jn.  1415,21,23)  that  the  proof  of  love 
is  obedience. 

7-11.  The  mention  of  Christ's  commandments  leads 
John  to  recall  specially  Christ's  new  commandment  of 
love  (Jn.  1334).  In  a  sense  it  was  no  longer  new  since 
it  had  been  the  property  of  the  Church  "  from  the 
beginning."  Yet  it  was  new:  in  Christ,  because  He 
had  made  its  standard  to  be  that  of  His  own  love ;  in 
His  disciples,  as  they  gradually  realised  their  duty 
in  the  growing  light  of  the  Gospel.  A  man  who 
claimed  special  illumination  and  yet  was  without  love 
for  his  brother  was  living  in  spiritual  darkness. 

7.  from  the  beginning:  either  of  the  Church,  the 
reference  then  being  to  Jn.  1834  ;  or,  preferably,  of 
their  own  religious  life  when  they  "  heard  "  it  in  the 
teaching  given  to  them. — 8.  which . .  .  you :  this  difficult 
expression  refers  to  the  newness  of  the  commandment. 
In  a  sense  the  commandment  was  not  new  even  when 
Christ  \ittered  it,  for  love  to  neighbours  had  been  en- 
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joined  in  the  OT  (Lev.  19i8).  Yet  Jesus  in  act  and 
word  gave  that  love  a  new  depth  and  range,  and  His 
followers,  in  the  fresh  demands  which  the  command 
ment  made  and  their  growing  realisation  of  its  meaning, 
also  found  it  new. — Qa.  A  reference,  like  4*,  to  the 
special  illumination  claimed  by  the  false  teachers. — 
brother  here  and  in  1  Jn.  generally  probably  means  no 
more  than  "  fellow-Christian."  John  says  nothing  01 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  love  non-Ohristians. 

II.  12-14 slightly  breaks  the  argument.  It  is  prompted 
by  John's  desire  to  remove  any  impression  which  the 
earnestness  of  his  previous  words  may  have  created, 
that  he  had  misgivings  as  to  the  .spiritual  condition  of 
hi.s  readers.  He  speaks  approvingly  of  their  knowledge 
both  of  Christ  ("  him  which  is  from  the  beginning  ")  and 
of  the  Father,  and  of  their  victories  over  temptation. 
He  writes  not  because  they  are  faulty,  but  to  save 
them  from  being  injured.  The  phrase  "  little  chil 
dren  "  (Jn.  1333)  is  a  term  of  endearment  applied  here 
to  Christians  in  general  (Mt.  186*),  whilst  "fathers" 
and  "  young  men  "will  represent  two  stages,  the  sage 
and  mature,  the  active  and  strenuous.— 13.  I  have 
written,  by  a  grammatical  usage  pecnlio.r  to  Gr.,  pro 
bably  means  no  more  than  "  I  write  "  in  12. 

II.  15-17.  Christians  are  called  to  love  God  and  their 
brethren,  but  they  must  not  love  the  world,  i.e.  the 
circle  of  interests  divorced  from  God  and  in  opposition 
to  His  will.  Its  gratifications,  such  as  sensual  excesses, 
unlawful  desires  awakened  by  means  of  the  eyes,  self- 
assertive  and  atheistical  display,  belong  to  a  doomed 
and  dying  order.  World  is  'the  key-word  to  this 
section.  Unlike  2  (cf.  also  4i}),  where  it  describes  the 
sum  total  of  humanity,  it  means  here  the  un-Christian 
and  anti-Christian  forces  and  interests  of  the  time, 
society  viewed  as  apart  from  God  and  controlled 
merely  by  selfishness.  Hence  in  John's  terminology  it 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  Church  which  it  hates  (813), 
the  home  of  Antichrist  and  false  prophets  (4iff.),  and 
the  domain  of  Satan  (019).  The  sharp  contrast  in  the 
first  century  between  the  Christian  brotherhood  and 
society  outside  it  gave  special  point  to  this  conception. 
17n.  John  believed  that  the  existing  order  of  things 
was  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to  an  end  (18).  On 
this  ground,  love  of  it  was  foolish,  even  as,  because  of 
its  moral  quality,  love  of  it  was  incompatible  with  a 
true  love  for  God  (cf.  Jas.  44). 

II.  18-28.  The  Antichrists  and  their  Teaching.— Here 
John  deals  with  the  false  teachers,  who  embody  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist  and  betoken  by  their  appearance 
the  speedy  end  of  the  world  and  the  return  of  Christ. 
These  teachers  had  left  the  Church  because  in  spirit 
they  had  never  really  belonged  to  it.  Christians  had, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  power  to  detect  their  false 
hoods,  notably  those  concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 
Hence  John  urges  his  readers  to  abide  in  what  they 
had  been  taught,  their  spiritual  anointing  giving  him 
confidence  that  they  -will  do  so,  and  that  they  will 
stand  unashamed  before  Christ  at  His  coming. 

18.  ye  heard:  the  reference  is  to  the  Christian 
teaching  they  had  received.  Jewish  writings  spoke  of 
the  Messiah's  coming  being  preceded  by  an  outbreak  of 
fierce  hostility  to  God,  sometimes  concentrated  in  some 
outstanding  figure.  The  idea  passed  into  Christian 
teaching  concerning  the  return  of  Christ  (2  Th.  £3  *, 
1  Tim.  4i).  False  Christs  were  also  expected  (Mt.  24s, 
24),  and  thus  the  term  "Antichrist  "  was  applied  to  the 
malignant  being  (or  those  embodying  his  ideas  and 
spirit)  who  opposed  the  Church  in  the  "  last  hour,"  i.e. 
the  period  immediately  preceding  Christ's  return. — 
20a.  He  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  had  been  given 
them,  "  the  Holy  One  "  who  gave  it  being  God,  or 


perhaps  Christ.— 22.  See  Introduction.  We  know 
God  as  Father  through  knowing  Christ  as  Son.  The 
Sonship  constitutes  and  interprets  the  Fatherhood. 
Thc.se,  therefore,  who  destroyed  Christ's  sonship  by 
denying  that  there  had  been  a  real  Incarnation  of  God 
in  Him,  or  held  that  Christ  was  a  Divine  jeon  which 
had  been  only  for  a  time  united  with  the  man  Jesus, 
the  two  thus  being  distinct,  surrendered  thereby  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  God. — 24.  which  .  .  .  beginning : 
cf.  7.  The  belief  th:)t  Jesus  was  Divine  had  been 
taught  in  the  Church  from  its  foundation,  or  at  least 
to  these  believers  at  the;r  conversion. — 25.  life  eternal : 
lz*.  Eternal  life,  as  John  conceives  it,  is  dependent 
upon  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Jn.  17s*). 
—27.  The  Holy  Spirit  granted  to  the  readers  will  by 
His  inward  illumination  save  them  from  being  beguiled 
by  the  falrse  teachers.  The  range  and  truth  of  His 
teaching  is  emphasized. — ye  abide:  the  indicative 
is  better  than  the  imperative  (mg.).  Because  John's 
readers  were  already  abiding  in  Christ,  he  could  exhort 
them  (28)  to  continue  doing  so.— 28.  if  he  shall  be 
manifested :  the  conditional  form  of  statement  implies 
no  doubt  as  to  Christ's  actual  return.  Only  the  time 
was  uncertain. 
II.  29-V.  12.  The  Characteristics  of  God's  Children. 

II.  29-111.  3.  Because  God,  made  known  to  us  in 
Christ,  is  righteous,  those  who  claim  to  be  His  children 
must  be  like  Him,  with    a  goodness  which  the  world 
does  not  understand  and  which  at  Christ's  manifesta 
tion  will  be  perfected. 

29.  (read  ing.)  connects  most  naturally  with  the 
argument  that  follows.  "  He  "  in  "  he  is  righteous  " 
ought,  in  view  of  28,  to  refer  to  Christ,  whilst  "'begotten 
of  him,"  according  to  general  NT  iii-age,  should  mean 
"  begotten  of  God."  The  somewhat  loose  use  of  the 
pronoun  is  an  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which 
John's  thought  passed  from  God  to  Christ  and  vice 
verm,  the  identity  between  them  being  regarded  as  so 
complete.— III.  1.  knew  him  not:  an  echo  of  .In.  ITas.* 
—26.  Wo  shall  be  changed  by  beholding  (cf.  2  Cor.  3i8)  ; 
seeing  Christ  wo  shall  pass  into  His  likeness.  Christ 
is  the  type  after  which  all  God's  children  are  to  be 
fashioned. 

III.  4-12.  To  commit  sin  is  a  broach  of  God's  law, 
a  frustration  of  God's  work  of  redemption,  and  the 
manifestation  of  a  principle  which  betrays  kinship  with 
the  devil.     A  man  begotten  of  God  will  be  in  moral 
affinity  with  God,  for  which  reason  righteousness  and 
brotherly  love  will  characterise  him. 

4.  sin  is  lawlessness:  i.e.  not  the  absence  of  law, 
but  opposition  to  it.  Law  does  not  cease  to  exist  for 
the  Christian,  and  all  opposition  to  it,  so  far  from  being 
morally  unimportant,  is  rebellion.— -5.  he  was  mani 
fested  :  i.e.  at  His  Incarnation.  Righteous  Himself, 
the  work  of  Christ  is  to  make  us  righteous  too  (cf.  8). — 
6.  sinneth  not :  i.e.  habitually,  this  sense  being  con 
veyed  by  the  Gr.  tense.  Occasional  acts  of  sin  are  not 
excluded,  as  we  may  infer  from  2 if.' — 8.  from  the  be 
ginning  :  as  in  1 1,  the  remotest  period  of  time  of  which 
we  have  any  conception.— 9.  Paul  speaks  of  our  being 
"  risen  with  Christ,"  and,  then  fore,  of  our  duty  to 
reproduce  Christ's  moral  perfection.  John  prefers  to 
speak  of  conversion  as  a  new  birth,  the  entrance  into 
us  of  a  new  vital  principle  whose  product  must  be  in 
accord  with  its  essential  nature. — 10.  he  ...  brother : 
a  return  to  the  teaching  of  2gi. — 12.  as  Cain  was  of 
the  evil  one:  John  has  been  teaching  that  each  man 
has  a  moral  ancestry  as  well  as  a  physical  one.  We  axe 
not  told  either  here  or  elsewhere  the  condition  which 
made  Cain's  works  evil  and  Abel's  righteous. 

III.  13-24.  The  hatred  of  the  world  is  to  be  expected. 
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but  within  the  Christian  brotherhood  there  must  bo 
love,  manifesting  itself  in  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  in 
imitation  of  Christ's  love.  If  we  possess  this  spirit 
we  shall  be  able  to  silence  inward  misgivings  as  to  our 
standing  before  God,  because  we  obey  Him  in  that  we 
believe  in  Christ  and  love  one  another.  Such  obedience 
ensures  His  indwelling,  attested  by  the  gift  of  His  Spirit. 

14.  The  teaching  is  the  same  as  in  2gf.,  except  that 
the  metaphor  has  been  changed,  and  the  soul's  lack  of 
correspondence  with  its  spiritual  environment  is  de 
scribed  as  death. — -15«.  An  echo  of  Mt.  62  if. — 16.  In 
Christ  and  His  Cross  love  at  length  found  a  perfect 
manifestation,  and  human  conduct  in  consequence  was 
given  a  new  standard. — 19&,  20.  A  true  parallelism 
would  be  obtained  and  difficulties  in  the  original  re 
lieved  if,  in  harmony  with  several  minor  MSS.,  "  be 
cause  "  was  omitted  in  206.  The  rendering  would 
then  be  :  "  We  shall  reassure  our  heart  before  Him, 
because,  if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than 
our  heart."  In  any  case  the  teaching  is  that  God 
knows  us,  and  all  the  conditions  of  our  life  better 
than  we  ourselves  do.  Hence  there  will  be  occasions 
when  God  will  not  endorse  the  condemnation  we  pass 
upon  ourselves.  "  Heart  "  is  here  almost  equivalent 
to  '  conscience." — 23.  name  is  in  this  and  kindred 
phrases  almost  equivalent  to  "  revealed  nature,"  so 
that  to  "  believe  in  the  name  of  Christ  "  is  to  commit 
ourselves  to  Christ  as  He  stands  expressed  in  the  Gospel. 
— 24.  hereby :  i.e.  by  the  inward  activity  of  His  Spirit ; 
the  word  refers  to  the  close  of  the  verse.  The  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  given  by  Christ  to  His  Church,  and  has 
been  bestowed  on  each  individual  believer. 

IV.  1-6.  A  digression.  The  reference  to  the  Spirit 
(824)  reminds  John  that  some  who  claimed  to  possess 
the  Spirit  of  God,  e.g.  the  false  prophets,  did  so  un 
justifiably.  Hence  his  readers  must  have  a  token 
whereby  they  may  discriminate  between  true  prophets 
and  false.  That  token  was  the  nature  of  their  testi 
mony  concerning  Christ.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  truth  or 
of  Christ  could  be  distinguished  from  that  of  error  or 
Antichrist. 

1.  prove  the  spirits :  the  primitive  Church,  as  we 
learn  from  1  Cor.  12-14*,  was  rich  in  activities  and 
experiences  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  At  the  same  time  evil  spirits  were  believed  to 
exitit  and  to  take  possession  of  human  beings,  producing 
phenomena  outwardly  akin  to  those  due  to  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Hence  some  mode  of  distinguishing  the  two 
operations  was  needed  (for  which  reason  "  disccrnings 
of  spirits  "  is  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  12io  as  one  of  the 
charisms).  In  the  case  of  men  claiming  the  inspired 
and  exalted  type  of  utterance  known  as  "  prophesying  " 
the  test  suggested  here  is  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
message  as  regards  the  person  of  Christ  (in  1  Cor.  123 
it  is  the  confession  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus).  A  prophet 
to  be  genuine,  says  John,  must  proclaim  the  reality 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  true  union  in  Jesus  of  the 
human  and  the  Divine. — gone  out :  i.e.  from  the  Church 
into  the  world  (2 1 9). — 2.  confesseth  .  .  .  flesh:  other 
possible  translations  are  "  confesseth  Jesus  as  Christ 
come  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  confesseth  Jesus  Christ  as 
come  in  the  flesh."  In  any  case  the  double  name 
suggests  the  two  sides  of  our  Lord's  nature,  both  being 
contained  in  His  historic  Person.  The  Incarnation 
was,  therefore,  real,  and  not,  as  the  Docetists  taught, 
merely  apparent. — 3.  confesseth  not  Jesus  :  i.e.  in  the 
sense  just  named.  A  different,  but  well  attested,  read 
ing  gives  us  "  Every  spirit  which  annulleth  Jesus,"  i.e. 
breaks  up,  as  Cerinthus  (cf.  Inf  rod.)  did,  the  unity  of  His 
Divine-human  Person. — heard :  i.e.  in  apostolic  teach 
ing  (cf.  2i8).— in  the  world  already:  it  had  found  a 


home  outside  the  Church  in  the  non-Christian  section 
of  society.  For  "  world  "  in  this  sense,  see  2i5*. — 
4.  he  that  is  in  you :  i.e.  the  Spirit  of  God,  who,  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  greater  than  the  spirit  of  error  which 
is  in  the  world.  Hence  false  teaching,  to  which  the 
world  listens  with  sympathy,  is  rejected  by  the 
Church. — 6.  We :  John  himself,  possibly  also  the 
circle  of  apostolic  witnesses  of  whom  he  regards  himself 
as  a  type  ( 1 1 ). 

IV.  7-21.  John  returns  to  the  theme  of  3i4ff.,  be 
cause  if  the  Church  is  the  home  of  truth,  still  more  is 
it   the  home   of  love.     The   evideneo   for  our  Divine 
sonship  is  that  the  love  manifested  by  God  in  sending 
His   Son   for   our   redemption — a   fact   to   which   the 
Church  bears  witness — issues  in  love  on  our  part  to 
God  and  to  our  brethren  ;    love,  when  mature,  casts 
out  fear.     Moreover  the  proof  that  we  love  the  unseen 
God   is   that   we   love   our   brother,   as   Christ   com 
manded  us. 

7.  love  is  of  God :  i.e.  is  so  peculiarly  His  product, 
answering  to  the  deepest  thing  in  His  nature,  that  the 
lack  of  love  proves  that  we  have  no  real  knowledge 
of  God  or  kinship  to  Him. — 9.  that  we  might  live 
through  Him:  cf.  814,  5n,  Jn.  3i6. — 12.  Though  we 
have  no  direct  proof  of  God's  existence  and  indwelling, 
we  can  know  of  His  presence  within  us  by  the  brotherly 
love  which  it  creates  (cf.  16,  824,  Gal.  622).  This  is 
the  inward,  as  Jesus  was  the  outward  (Jn.  Ii8), 
manifestation  of  the  invisible  God. — his  love :  probably 
"  the  love  which  He  seeks  to  create  within  us."  That 
love  attains  full  development. — 14-16.  With  love  to 
the  brethren  John  links  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
Incarnation  as  evidence  of  God's  indwelling  in  the 
soul. — 16a.  in  us:  i.e.  towards  us  (cf.  9).  "We"  in 
14,  16  refers  primarily  to  the  apostle  and  his  circle  of 
witnesses.  They  are  convinced  of  .the  reality  of  God's 
love,  because  they  are  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
Incarnation. — 17.  Herein  :  i.e.  by  the  mutual  indwell 
ing  of  God  and  the  believer. — made  perfect :  reaches 
perfect  expression. — that  .  .  .  judgement:  judgment 
was  always  associated  with  the  return  of  Christ  (Mt.  25 
31).  Hence  the  thought  here  is  parallel  to  that  in  228. 
— lib.  Christ  is  with  the  Father,  whilst  we  are  "  in 
this  world."  With  that  difference  love  makes  Him 
and  us  akin. — 18.  fear  hath  punishment :  the  idea  that 
fear  itself  is  a  form  of  punishment  may  be  present,  but 
the  context  (''  day  of  judgement  ")  requires  the  inter 
pretation  that  fear  implies  a  consciousness  of  short 
coming  and  a  consequent  expectation  of  punishment. 
Where  love  is  perfected,  no  such  expectation  can  exist. 
— 20.  hateth  his  brother:  love  to  God  and  hatred  of 
our  fellow-Christians  cannot  coexist.  The  latter  dis 
proves  the  former.- — 21.  this  commandment :  cf.  823. 

V.  1-5.  The  marks  of  true  children  of  God  are  a 
correct  view  of  Christ's  person,  love  to  God  and  one 
another,  obedience  to  God's  commandment,  and  faith, 
this    being    the    victorious    principle    by   which    "  the 
world  "  is  overcome  in  its  efforts  to  tempt  us  not  to 
obey  God. 

la.  See  42*.  The  full  belief  in  Jesus  as  a  Divine- 
human  being  is  meant,  as  also  in  5. — 2.  when  we  love 
God :  the  argument  seems  the  opposite  of  4.>o,  but  the 
problem  is  being  approached  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
and  John  is  arguing  that  love  of  the  parent  involves 
also  love  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been  be 
gotten  of  Him. — &i.  Love  and  obedience  are  bound  up 
with  each  other.- — 4.  the  world  :  i.e.  the  anti-Christian 
environment  (2i5*,43)  whose  evil  influences  tend  to 
make  obedience  difficult,  yet  not  impossible  to  those 
who,  being  "  begotten  of  God,"  receive  a  plentiful  supply 
of  His  grace. — hath  overcome :  the  change  of  tense  may 
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arise  from  the  victory,  though  in  process  of  being  won, 
being  regarded  as  assured  (EGT).  If  a  victory  already 
past  be  meant,  the  reference  may  be  to  the  ti'iumph 
over  the  false  teachers  (44),  or  to  the  victorious  stand 
which  the  Church  from  its  foundation  had,  in  virtue  of 
its  faith,  made  against  the  world. 

V.  6-12.  Reference  to  the  faith  held  by  the  Church 
concerning  Christ  leads  John  to  specify  in  symbolic 
terms  what  that  faith  was  and  the  witness  by  which  it 
was  sustained.  The  truth  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
revelation  and  so  has  its  source  in  God,  but  it  is  con 
firmed  by  the  spiritual  experience  which  it  creates  in 
the  believer. 

6.  by  water  and  blood :  i.e.  by  the  water  of  His 
baptism  and  the  blood  of  His  death.  The  reference  is 
to  two  events  in  Christ's  ministry,  one  at  its  opening 
and  the  other  at  its  consummation.  The  claim  of 
John  (in  opposition  to  the  false  teachers)  is  that  Jesus 
Christ,  i.e.  the  full  Divine-human  personality  of  our 
Lord,  was  as  present  and  active  in  the  suffering  of  the 
Cross  as  in  the  baptism  at  the  Jordan.- — 7.  the  Spirit  that 
beareth  witness  :  the  reference  must  be  to  the  influence 
foreshadowed  in  Jn.  lf>26,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
exerted  in  the  Church  in  producing  an  adequate  view 
of  Jesus. — 8.  three  who  bear  witness :  the  idea  is  sug 
gested  by  a  requirement  of  the  Jewish  Law  (Dt.  176). — - 
the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  these  terms 
must  obviously  recall  the  meaning  in  which  they  have 
just  been  used,  so  that  the  interpretation  which  makes 
"  water  "  and  "  blood  "  refer  to  two  Christian  sacra 
ments  is  far-fetched.  John  means  that  Christ's  bap 
tism  as  representing  His  anointing  to  the  office  of 
Messiah,  and  the  Cross  as  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  point  to  that  high  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person  which  is  confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  Church.  The  words  in  heaven  ...  in  earth 
found  in  the  AV  are  no  part  of  the  original  text,  but 
are  an  unauthorised  though  early  interpolation. — 96. 
Divine  revelation  in  its  broad  content  is  concerned  with 
Christ,  and  justifies  the  view  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God. 
• — 10.  In  him :  i.e.  in  the  experience  which  the  evan 
gelical  faith  creates.  The  Son  is  the  fountain  of 
"  eternal  life  "  (12*),  so  that  to  have  Him  is  to  possess 
also  the  spiritual  experience  of  which  He  is  the 
source. 

V.  13-21.  Conclusion. — A  reminder  of  the  writer's 


purpose,  an  assertion  of  the  value  and  also  the  limita 
tions  of  intercessory  prayer,  and  a  summary  of  the 
teaching  of  the  epistle. 

13.  that  .  .  .  life:  John  wishes  his  readers  to  have 
no  misgiving  as  to  the  reality  of  their  religious  experi 
ence,  though  the  appended  clause  (  '  even  .  .  .  God  ") 
indicates  that  the  security  ia  bound  up  with  a  right 
view  of  Jesus. — 14f.  When  our  prayers  for  ourselves 
or  for  others  are  in  accord  with  God's  will,  He  hears 
and  will  answer  them. — 16.  a  sin  not  ur.tc  death  .  .  . 
a  sin  unto  death:  this  distinction  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  "  Death  "  symbolises  the  hopeless 
ruin  of  the  moral  personality.  "  Unto  death  "  de 
notes,  not  that  the  gravest  sin  actually  and  at  once 
produces  "  death,"  but  that  it  looks  in  that  direction, 
has  that  tendency.  In  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  this 
epistle  the  "  sin  unto  death  "  will  mean  such  a  view 
of  Christ  as  saps  the  foundation  of  faith  and  obedience. 
It  is  such  heresy  as  poisons  conduct.  John  evidently 
thought  his  heretical  opponent,-;  guilty  of  this  mortal 
sin — hence  his  reassertion  of  the  contention  tha-t  sin 
attached  to  every  act  of  unrighteousness.  For  the 
view  that  certain  forms  of  apostasy  arc  fatal  to  the 
soul,  cf.  Heb.  64-6,  I<b6f. 

18-21.  In  both  experience  and  faith  the  Christian 
has  distinct  characteristics.  In  view  of  his  new  birth 
he  cannot  be  guilty  of  habitual  sin,  but  is  preserved 
from  it  by  the  power  of  God.  Moreover  lie  sees  in 
Christ  a  real  Incarnation  of  God  in  man,  and  through 
that  view  attains  to  a  right  conception  of  God  and  the 
possession  of  "eternal  life." — 19.  in  the  evil  one: 
i.e.  in  his  embrace.  Unlike  the  Church  which,  because 
of  its  inner  life,  is  secure  from  being  harmed  by  the 
evil  one,  the  sinful  world  is  wholly  in  his  power. — 
20.  This  is  the  true  God  :  "  true  "  here  means  "  real," 
"  genuine  "  ;  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  as  the 
Church  interpreted  it,  being  thus  distinguished  from 
the  false  view  of  God  taught  by  John's  opponents. 
With  the  true  doctrine  was  bound  up  a  valid  experience 
(cf.  Jn.  173). — 21.  Avoidance  of  the  pagan  worship 
prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  may  here  be  enjoined  (Zahn). 
But  a  serious  danger  of  that  kind  would  surely  have 
elicited  more  than  this  incidental  warning.  "  Idols," 
therefore,  more  probably  symbolises  any  form  of  un 
reality  or  falsehood  which  threatens  to  draw  the  soul 
away  from  Christ. 
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To  whom  written?  —  Who  was  "the  elect  lady" 
addressed  ?  By  translating  either  "  the  lady  Eclecte," 
or  "  the  elect  Kyria  "  some  scholars  have  assigned  to  her 
a  name,  but  with  little  plausibility,  for  nowhere  else  is 
Eclecte  found  as  a  proper  name,  and  the  order  of  the  Gr. 
would  have  been  different  had  the  word  rendered  "  lady  " 
(kuria)  been  a  name  instead  of  a  common  noun.  On  the 
face  of  it,  therefore,  2  Jn.  appears  to  have  been  written 
to  some  unnamed  lady  of  distinction  ( i ),  a  first  century 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  whose  home  was  a  centre 
of  worship  for  the  Christians  of  her  neighbourhood. 
But  closer  examination  points  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Though  the  letter  begins  with  "  thy  "  and  "  thee,"  it 
passes  in  6,  8,  10,  12  to  "  ye,"  "  yourselves,"  "  your." 
This  artless  transition  to  the  plural  suggests  that  "  the 
lady  and  her  children  "  are  a  Christian  community 
which,  under  that  semi-poetic  form  of  address  (cf.  1  P.  5 
13  and  the  description  of  the  Church  as  the  Lamb's 
"  bride  "  Rev.  2lg),  the  writer  warns  of  its  danger 
from  certain  false  teachers.  At  the  same  time  he 
sends  greetings  from  the  church  ("  the  children  of  thine 
elect  sister")  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  If  the 
letter  was  written  from  Ephesus,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  was  sent  to  Pergamum.  The  peril  to  which  it 
refers  was  akin  to  that  dealt  with  in  1  Jn.,  a  denial 
of  the  full  reality  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  writer,  who  here  and  in  3  Jn.  simply  styles  him 
self  "  the  elder,"  writes  as  one  in  authority  over  those 
whom  he  addresses.  The  style  and  ideas  of  2  Jn.  are 
strikingly  akin  to  those  of  1  Jn.,  though  the  conjecture 
that  it  accompanied  1  Jn.  as  a  sort  of  covering  letter  is 
less  probable  than  the  view  that  2  Jn.  and  3  Jn.  are 
closely  related  to  each  other.  Some  church- — either 
Pergamum  or  one  of  the  other  Asian  churches — having 
received  1  Jn.,  received  also  on  some  later  occasion 
from  the  same  writer  the  short  Second  Epistle,  whilst 
Gains,  a  leading  Christian  in  the  community,  was  the 
recipient  of  3  Jn.  2  Jn.  and  3  Jn.  are  absent  from 
some  early  copies  of  the  NT,  e.g.  the  Syriac  Version. 
They  were  probably  saved  from  the  oblivion  which 
befell  similar  letters  written  by  the  same  writer  as 
part  of  his  personal  correspondence  to  other  Asian 
churches,  by  the  fact  that  they  became  in  time  attached 
to  the  copy  of  1  Jn.  which  belonged  to  the  church 
receiving  them.  In  that  way  they  ultimately  passed 
into  the  NT.  The  writer's  description  of  himself  as 
"  the  elder "  or  "  presbyter  "  has  caused  many  to 
identify  him  with  "  John  the  Presbyter,"  who,  on  the 
strength  of  a  passage  in  Eusebius,  is  regarded  by  many 
scholars  as  distinct  from  the  apostle  John.  But  this 
conclusion,  while  plausible,  is  not  inevitable,  for  "  elder  " 
is  the  designation  of  an  apostle  in  1  P.  5i,  and  may 
thus  here  reasonably  represent  a  self-description  which 
the  apostle  John  used  when  writing  to  his  friends  and 
children  in  Christ. 


Literature. — See  under  1  Jn. 

1-3.  The  Salutation. — The  writer  greets  "  the  elect 
lady  and  her  children  "  (see  Introduction)  on  the  ground 
of  their  fellowship  with  him  in  the  truth,  i.e.  the  faith 
held  by  the  Church  as  opposed  to  that  taught  by  the 
false  teachers.  Such  "  truth  "  became  a  bond  between 
the  various  members  of  the  Church. 

3.  from  God  the  Father  ...  the  Son  of  the  Father.— 
By  this  form  of  statement  the  doctrines  of  the  false 
teachers  are  challenged  in  anticipation. — in  truth  and 
love :   i.e.  truth  of  belief  and  lovingness  of  disposition — • 
the  two  marks  of  a  valid  Christianity  as  laid  down 
in  1  Jn. 

4-11.  Exhortation  and  Warning.— The  command 
ment  of  love  given  by  Christ  to  His  Church  "  from  the 
beginning "  must  be  faithfully  observed.  Loyalty 
to  Christ  meant  that  His  followers  must  beware  of 
the  false  teachers,  the  embodiment  of  Antichrist, 
who  denied  the  reality  of  His  Incarnation.  Ground 
already  won  for  the  faith  might  be  lost.  Those 
who,  under  the  lure  of  "  advanced  "  thought,  sought 
to  beguile  others  from  Christ's  teaching,  were  not 
Christians,  and  must  receive  neither  countenance  nor 
hospitality. 

4.  In  some  way,  possibly  through  a  visit  from  some 
travelling    evangelists    belonging    to    the    church    ad 
dressed,  John  had  ascertained  the  fidelity  to  the  truth 
which  many  of  its  members  exhibited. — 5f.  1  Jn.  271.*, 
53*. — 7.  gone  forth:   i.e.  from  the  Church  (1  Jn.  4i*). 
— world:  1  Jn.  215*. — confess  .  .  .  flesh:  the  double 
name,   Jesus   Christ,   is  significant.     It  expresses   the 
two  sides  of  our  Lord's  personality.     The  heresy  assailed 
distinguished   Jesus   from   Christ,   and   dissolved   the 
unity  of  Christ's  Person.     See  1  Jn.  222,  42f.,  where, 
too,  those  who  taught  the  heretical  doctrine  are  styled 
"  antichrists."- — 8.  Past  gains,  secured  by  the  faithful 
ministry  of  the  writer  and  others  like  him,  were  im 
perilled. — 9.  The  idea  (as  in  1  Jn.  222-24)  is  that  a 
true  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  is  necessary  to  our 
conception  of  God  as  Father. — goeth  onward  :  probably 
one  of  the  catchwords  of  the  false  teachers  is  here 
alluded  to,  their  claim  being  that  their  teaching  repre 
sented  "  advanced  doctrine  "  into  which  all  ought  to 
move  who  made  any  pretence  to  be  "  progressive  " 
thinkers.     That  "  progress,"  however,  is  delusive  which 
cuts  itself  loose  from  the  historic  facts  of  the  Christian 
faith. — 10.  John  himself  is  said  to  have  fled  when  on 
one  occasion  he  found  himself  under  the  same  roof  an 
the  false  teacher  Cerinthus.     Here,  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  ho  forbids  hospitality  to  be  offered  to  the  false 
teachers  when  they  came. 

12f.  Conclusion. — The  writer  refrains  from  further 
messages  because  he  hopes  shortly  to  visit  the  church 
and  see  its  members. — 13.  The  members  of  the  writer's 
own  church  send  greeting  (see  Introduction). 
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THE  elder  "  who  writes  this  short  private  letter  must 
bo  identified  with  the  author  of  2  Jn.,  this  conclusion 
being  sustained  by  the  marked  resemblances  in  phrasing 
which  they  exhibit  (cf.  2  Jn.  1,4,12  with  3  Jn.  I,3f.,i3). 
These  resemblances  have  led  some  scholars  to  conclude 
that  the  two  epistles  were  written  about  the  same  time, 
and  that  in  3  Jn.  9,  whicli  Westcott  translates,  "  I  have 
written  a  few  words  to  the  church,"  2  Jn.  is  referred  to. 
An  interesting  situation  would  then  be  disclosed.     The 
•'  elder  "  is  uncertain  how  his  message  will  be  received. 
The  community  has  a  loyal  section,  "  the  friends  "  of 
14,  but  Diotrephes  leads  a  party  of  opposition  to  John 
and  his  adherents.     Diotrephes  was  ambitious  (9),  and 
for  his  own  ends  was  seeking  to  subvert  the  "  elder's  " 
authority  over  the  churches'  in  his  sphere  of  influence. 
Harnack  thinks  3  Jn.   belongs  to  a  time  when  local 
churches,  previously  submissive  to  some  central  autho 
rity  like  that  constituted  by  apostles  and  outstand 
ing  leaders,  were  beginning  to'assort  their  independence. 
Diotrephes  in  his   own  church  was  the  leader  of  the 
party  of  revolt.     Not  only  did  he  speak  disrespectfully 
of  John,  but  ho  refused  'hospitality  to  any  friends  of 
"  the  elder  "  who,  in  the  course  of  an  evangelistic  tour, 
visited  the  church.     He  also  forbade  any  member  of 
the   church   to   entertain  such   visitors,   and   expelled 
any  who  disobeyed  this  prohibition,  as  Gains  appears 
to  have  done  (5).     Travelling  evangelists— sometimes 
called    "  prophets  "—seem    to    have    been    a   familiar 
feature  in  the  primitive  Church,  as  we  learn  from  an 
interesting   document   written  c.  A.D.  100,  called  The 
Teaching  (Didacfie]  of  the  Twelve  Apo&tles.    There,  sinco 
it  was  customary  for  those  evangelists  to  receive  hospi 
tality  from   any  church   which  'they  visited,    definite 
regulations  are  laid  down  as  to  the  treatment  they 
were  to  receive.     They  were  not  to  be  given  hospitality 
for  more  than  two  days,  nor  were  they,  when  they  left 
a    particular    church,    to    receive    anything    beyond 
sufficient  food  to  sustain  them  till  they  reached  their 
next  destination.     Any  evangelist  who  asked  for  money, 
or   sought   more   than   these   regulations  accorded   to 
him,  is  denounced  as  "  a  false  prophet,"  "  a  Christ- 
trafficker,"  i.e.  a  man  who  uses  religion  as  a  cloke  for 
personal  gain.     A  group  of  travelling  evangelists  were, 
in   this  instance,   going  forth  with    John's  approval, 
Demetrius  (12)  probably  being  their  leader  and  the 
bearer  of  this  epistle,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
commend  them  to  Gaius  so  that  he  might  entertain 
them  in  the  event  of  the  local  church  being  persuaded 
by  Diotrephes  to  refuse  them  an  official  welcome.     This 
little  letter  sheds  an  interesting  light  upon  the  inner 
conditions  of  an  early  Christian  church. 

Literature.— See  under  1  Jn.  Add  Rendel  Harris, 
Exp.,  1901,  p.  194ff.  ;  Harnack,  Texte  und  Untersuch- 
ungen,  vol.  xv.  ;  Bartlet,  JThS,  vol.  vi. 

1.  Salutation.- — Gaius  (or  Caius)  was  a  common 
Roman  name,  being  applied  elsewhere  in  the  NT  to 


men  belonging  to  Macedonia  (Ac.  1929),  Derbe  (Ac.  204) 
and  Corinth  ( 1  Cor.  1 14).  The  Gaius  of  3  Jn.  may  have 
been  distinct  from  all  these,  though  early  tradition 
says  that  Gaius  of  Corinth  acted  as  John's  scribe,  and 
that  the  apostle  appointed  a  Gaius  as  Bishop  of  Per- 
gamum. 

2-8.  Commendation  of  Gaius. — John  expresses  his 
delight  at  the  witness  borne  to  the  moral  integrity  of 
Gaius  by  some  who  had  visited  the  apostle.  He  prays 
that  Gaius  may  have  prosperity  and  health  commen 
surate  with  his  spiritual  well  being.  Gaius  is  also  com 
mended  for  the  hospitality  which  he  is  known  to  give 
to  evangelists  who  travelled  in  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel.  To  entertain  such  men  and  set  them  on  their 
way  in  a  worthy  fashion  was  gracious  service  to  the  truth. 
3.  brethren :  possibly  the  visitors  who  reported  to 
"  the  elder  "  the  facts  named  in  2  Jn.  4. — 5.  brethren 
and  strangers:  these  would  be  Christians  compelled, 
for  some  reason,  to  travel,  and  especially  itinerant 
evangelists,  who  went  forth  from  some  Christian  com 
munity  to  visit  other  churches  and  to  break  up  now 
ground  (see  Introduction).  Such  Christians  usually 
received  hospitality  from  brother  Christians,  the  public 
inns,  because  of  their  low  moral  tone,  being  undesirable 
halting-places  for  Christian  travellers  and  evangelists 
(p.  615).— 8.  the  church:  i.e.  that  to  which  the  writer 
belonged.— 7.  the  Name:  i.e.  that  of  Christ  (cf.  Ac. 
54of.).  They  went  forth  out  of  love  for  Christ  and 
zeal  for  the  Gospel.  For  that  reason,  and  to  avoid 
contact  with  idolatry,  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
hospitality  sometimes  offered  them  in  heathen  homes. 
9-11.  Diotrephes  and  his  Evil  Doings.— This  leading 
official  in  the  church  of  which  Gaius  was  a  member  is 
denounced  because  of  his  ambition,  and  his  inhospitable 
treatment  of  "  the  elder  "  and  his  friends. 

9a.  See  Introduction.  Diotrephes:  his  name 
("  nourished  of  Zeus  ")  suggests  heathen  birth.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  leading  official  of  his  church. ; 
beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. — 10.  casteth  .  .  . 
Church:  i.e.  expelled  them  from  membership.  This 
suggests  that  Diotrephes  was  a  presiding  elder,  and 
therefore  one  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  ought  him 
self  to  have  entertained  John's  missionaries. 

12.  Commendation  of  Demetrius.— He  was  probably 
the  bearer  of  this  letter  and  one  of  the  evangelists. 
The  name  was  so  common  that  any  identification  with 
the  Demetrius  of  Ac.  1924  is  improbable. 

13-14.  Conclusion.— The  writer  adds  no  more  be 
cause  he  hopes  soon  to  visit  Gaius.  He  sends  greetings 
from  himself  and  others.— 14.  the  friends:  this  is 
almost  a  technical  expression  denoting  an  inner  circle 
in  the  churches  to  which  the  writer  and  Gaius  belonged. 
Those  constituting  each  group  wore  drawn  together 
by  moral  affinities  and  love  of  the  truth.  Here  "  the 
friends  "  at  Ephesus  send  a  greeting  to  Gaius  and  "  the 
friends  "  in  his  church. 
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THE  author  of  this  writing  describes  himself  as 
"  Judas,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of 
James."  He  plainly  implies  (17)  that  he  was  not  an 
apostle,  and  he  must  be  distinguished  from  Judas,  the 
son  of  James  (Lk.  616,  Ac.  lis,  where  AV  wrongly  has 
"  brother  of  James,"  cf.  Jn.  1422,  "  Judas,  not  Iscariot"). 
If  the  epistle  is  genuine,  he  must  be  identified  with  the 
Judas  mentioned,  together  with  James,  in  Mk.  63 
(cf.  Mt.  1355),  as  one  of  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord." 
He  is  not  mentioned  by  name  elsewhere  in  the  NT, 
and  the  only  reference  to  him  in  ecclesiastical  history 
is  in  the  story,  told  by  Hegesippus,  of  the  arrest,  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  of  the  grandsons  of  Jude,  "  said 
to  have  been  the  Lord's  brother  after  the  flesh " 
(Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  iii.  19/.).  We  may,  however, 
conclude  that  as  one  of  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  " 
he  joined  himself  to  the  apostolic  band  before  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  (Ac.  114)  and  soon  came  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Church  (cf.  1  Cor.  9s). 

Authenticity.— 1.  External    Evidence.    The    epistle 
was  accepted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on'it ;  by  Origen,  with  some  reserve  ;  and 
by  Tertullian,  who,  however,  identified  the  author  with 
the  apostle  Judas.     It  is  included  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon  (cj.  p.  595)  and  in  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Car 
thage  (A.D.  397).     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  classed  by 
Eusebius  among  the  "  disputed  books,"  and  later  writers 
generally  show  some  hesitation  in  accepting  it.     This, 
however,  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  from  the 
third  century  onwards  the  Assumption  of  Moses  and 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  from  which  Jude  freely  borrows, 
were  regarded  with  suspicion.     In  the  time  of  Tertullian 
Jude's  direct  reference  to  Enoch  (9)  was  regarded  as 
canonising  Enoch  ;    but  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  as  he 
expressly  says,  it  led  many  to  reject  Jude.     We  may 
conclude  that  the  wide  circulation  and  general  accept 
ance  of  the  epistle  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
despite  its  brevity,  its  lack  of  positive  teaching,  and  its 
admittedly  non-apostolic  authorship,  is  strong  evidence 
of  its  authenticity.     2.  Internal  evidence.  It  has  been 
maintained   that   the   epistle   dates   from   the   second 
century,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  work  of  Jude, 
on  the"  following  grounds  :    (a)  That  the  author  looks 
back  on  the  apostolic  age  as  "  distant  and  authorita 
tive"  (3,  4,  17).     But  an  examination  of  the  passages 
in  question  (see  below)  shows  that  this  interpretation 
of  them  if?  not  necessary.     (6)  That  the  false  brethren 
denounced  were  "  second-century  Gnostics  "  (4,  8,  19). 
But  so  little  is  said  of  their  teaching  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  data  to  substantiate  this  view  ;   further, 
1  Cor.  shows  us  that  we  need  not  look  beyond  the 
apostolic  ago  for  the  existence  within  the  Church  of 
such  evil-livers  as  are  here  denounced,     (c)  That  the 
author  makes  use  ot  Enoch  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
. — "  two  late  Apocryphal  books."     At  one  time  great 
stress  was  laid  on  this  fact,  but  as  it  is  now  generally 
held  that  both  were  written  before  or  during  the  life 


time  of  Jesus,  this  argument  breaks  down.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  asserted  that  whatever  force  there  is  in 
these  arguments,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
strong  external  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
the  author  lays  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  apostle, 
his  humility  in  describing  himself  as  "  brother  of 
James  "  rather  than  as  "  brother  of  tho  Lord,"  and 
that,  after  the  salutation,  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
develop  his  identity  with  Jude  (contrast  2  P.), 
render  tho  view  that  tho  epistle  is  pseudonymous 
improbable. 

Date  and  Destination.— ( 1 )  If  the  epistle  is  genuine, 
it  can  hardly  have  been  written  later  than  A.D.  80. 
(Hegesippus's  account  of  the  grandsons  of  Judo  implies 
that  their  arrest  took  place  early  in  tho  reign  of 
Domitian  and  that  Jude  was  already  dead.)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  have  been  written  after  Romans 
(24f.)  and  the  Pastorals  (18),  i.e.  after  A.D.  03.  (2)  The 
vices  of  the  false  brethren  are  similar  to  those  which 
we  see  from  1  Cor.  to  have  existed  in  the  Gentile 
churches,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  readers  were 
Gentiles — a  conclusion  strengthened  by  the  reference 
in  3  to  "  our  common  salvation  "-  -"  ho  writes  as  a 
Hebrew  Christian  to  Gentile  Christians "  (Chase). 
Though  the  salutation  is  general,  it  would  seem  that 
the  epistle  was  addressed  to  some  particular  church,  or 
churches,  in  which  the  author  had  some  special 
interest  and  about  which  he  had  just  received  dis 
quieting  news  (31.).  (3)  Wo  can  gather  nothing  from 
the  epistle  as  to  the  place  of  its  composition.  Chase 
suggests  that  it  was  written  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
same  time  as  tho  Pastoral  Epistles  and  addressed  to 
the  Church  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  This  is  a  plausible 
conjecture,  but  not  more  can  be  said.  If  the  epistle 
belongs  to  the  second  century,  we  really  know  nothing 
either  as  to  its  author  or  its  destination :  of  the 
various  views  suggested,  that  of  Harnack  (see  Sanday, 
Iiispiration,  pp.  379-382)  is  the  most  probable. 

Relation  to  2  Peter. — A  comparison  of  the  two 
epistles  makes  it  plain  that  there  is  some  literary 
connexion  between  them  (cf.  especially  Jude  4-16  and 
2  P.  2i-i8  ;  Jude  17!  and  2  P.  Saf.).  The  question 
arises,  which  of  the  two  borrowed  from  the  other. 
Apart  from  the  general  grounds  on  which  a  late  date 
is  assigned  to  2  P.  (see  p.  913),  an  independent  com 
parison  of  the  parallel  passages  shows  the  priority  of 
Jude.  This  is  tho  conclusion  of  most  modern  scholars 
(though  Zahn,  Bigg,  and  others  maintain  the  priority 
of  2  P.).  "The  impression  which  they  leave  on  my 
mind  is  that  in  J.  wo  have  the  first  thought,  in  P.  the 
second  thought ;  that  we  can  generally  see  a  reason 
why  P.  should  have  altered  J.,  but  very  rarely  a  reason 
why  what  we  read  in  P.  should  have  been  altered  to 
what  we  find  in  J."  (Mayor).  "  Tho  various  lines  of 
argument  converge  and,  so  far  as  demonstration  is 
possible  in  literary  questions,  demonstrate  the  priority 
of  Jude  "  (Chase). 
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The  purpose  of  the  epistle  is  purely  practical ;    it 
contains     little    teaching     and     is    not    particularly 
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1-4.  The  author  had  intended  to  write  them  a  pastoral 

atter,  but  circumstances  have  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  write  in  a  different  strain  and  to  exhort  them 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith.  These  circumstances 
were  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  false  brethren— 
whose  doom  was  appointed  long  ago— men  denying 
Jesus  Christ,  their  Master  and  Lord,  by  their  vicious 
lives. 

3.  the  faith  .  .  .  unto  the  saints  :  this  reference  to 
the  faith  as  "  a  fixed  and  final  deposit  "  is  said  to 
prove  the  late  date  of  the  epistle  :  but  the  same  con 
ception  of  "  the  faith "  is  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Jipistles  ;  cf.  also  Gal.  123,  Rom.  10s,  Eph.  45  —the  * 
saints,  t.e.  Christians  ;  the  phrase  does  not  suggest  that 
the  writer  regards  those  to  whom  the  faith  was  de 
livered  as  belonging  to  an  earlier  generation  than  those 
to  whom  ho  writes.-^.  Of  old  set  ...  condemnation: 
render,  '  who  wore  long  ago  set  forth  in  writing  to 
tins  doom.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  "  the 
writing  is  some  early  Christian  document  (possibly 
2.  I . )  and  to  see  here  proof  of  the  late  date  of  Jude  (or 
>f  the  priority  of  2  P.).  The  writing  is  the  OT  with 
a  denunciation  of  evil-livers.  Jude  has  not  yet 
said  what  the  doom  is  ;  it  is  described  in  the  next 
section. 

5-7.  Three  examples  are  given  as  revealing  the  doom 
of  such  evil-livers:  the  faithless  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  who  wore  destroyed;  the  fallen  angels, 
who  are  kept  in  bonds  under  darkness  until  the 
Judgment  Day  ;  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  which 
Buttered  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire. 

6.  The  sin  of  the  angels  was  twofold  :  (a)  "  they 
kept  not  their  own  principality,"  the  sphere  allotted 
to  them  by  God  (Dt.  328,  Enoch  18i3,  213)— the  sin  of 
pnde  or  disobedience  ;  (6)  "  they  left  their  proper  habi 
tation,  they  came  down  to  earth  (Gen.  61-4*  •  Enoch 
passim)— the  sin  of  lust ;  the  fall  of  the  angels  through 
t  is  one  of  the  main  subjects  in  Enoch.  The 
tradition  as  to  their  punishment  is  derived  from 
Enoch  (cf.  104,i2,  543).  (For  the  use  of  Enoch  by 
Jude,  see  the  parallels  quoted  by  Chase.)  The  whole 
passage  should  be  compared  with  2  P.  2i-9  which  is 
based  on  it. 

8-16.  The  false   brethren   sin  in   like  manner      In 

dreamings,"    i.e.   vain   conceits   ("yielding   to 

their  own  wayward  fancies/'  Chase),  they  are  licentious 

and  rebellious.     They  despise  the  Lordship  ( 8* ,  and  rail 

at  the  glorious  ones  (cf.  mg.).     Unlike  Michael,  who  in 

his  controversy  with  the  devil  did  not  abuse  him,  they 

do   not  fear   to   utter  abuse   upon   things   which  are 

beyond  their  knowledge   (i.e.   the  Lordship  and  the 

orious  ones)  ;    and  in  the  carnal  things  which,  like 

mere  animals,  they  do  understand,  they  are  destroyed 

Ihey  are  compared  to  Cain,  to  Balaam,  and  to  Korah. 

Jiey  are   as    dangerous   as   hidden   rocks,   selfish   as 

hepheras  who  only  feed  themselves,  useless  as  floating, 

wateriesd  clouds  or  barren  trees,  disobedient  as  wander 


ing  stars  (which  "  keep  not  their  own  principality  "— 
their  sin  is  like  that  of  the  fallen  angels  and  they  are 
doomed  to  the  same  fate— see  on  6).  It  was  to  these 
also  that  Enoch  spoke  when  he  foretold  the  final 
judgment.  They  are  discontented,  licentious,  boastful 
unprincipled  self-seekers.  The  whole  passage  should 
be  compared  with  2  P.  2 10-17. 

8.  dominion:  render,  the  Lordship,  i.e.  Christ  or 
God:  cf.  Didache  4i  ("  whencosoever  the  Lordship 
speakoth,  there  is  the  Lord  ").— dignities :  render,  the 

glorious  ones,  i.e.  the  heavenly  beino-s  (2  P    VIQ*) 

9.  The  story  of  Michael  is  taken  from  the  Assumption 
of  Moses.     The  devil  claimed  the  body  of  Moses  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  murderer  (Ex    2ir)      This 
was  blasphemy  which  Michael  would  not  tolerate,  yet 
he  forbore  to  charge  the  devil  with  blasphemy    find 
merely  said  :    "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee."     The  story  is 
not  found  in  that  fragment  of  the  Assumption  which 
has  been   preserved,  but   its    presence  in  the  original 
work    is  well   attested   (cf.   Clement    of    Alexandria's 
Commentary  on  Judo  ;  also  Origen,  de  Princ  III  ii   1) 
—11.  in  the  way  of  Cain:   the  false  brethren  we're  not 
murderers,  and  there  is  an  element  of  exaggeration  in 
the  comparison,  which  probably  accounts  for  2  P 'a 
omission  of  it ;    but  cf.  Wisd.   103,  where  Cain  is  re 
garded  as  a  typ1Cally  unrighteous  man.     Judo  empha 
sizes  mainly  the  uncleanness  ("  the  error  ")  of  Balaam 
(Nu.  2u,  the  sin  of  Baal-Peor  ;    cf.  Rev.  2i4) ;   in  2  P 
the  emphasis  is  rather  on  his  covctousnoss.     Korah 
despised   the    authority   of    Moses    (Nu.    16),    as    the 
false    brethren   despised    the    rulers   of   the  church  — 
12    love-feasts:  2  P.  2i3*.      Taken  in  connexion  with 
shepherds  that  feed  themselves,"  and  the  charge  of 
making    "separations"    (19),    wo    may    suppose    the 
reference   is   to   such   disorders   as   are   mentioned  in 
connexion    with    the    "Lord's    Supper"    at    Corinth 
1  Cor.  11 18-22 )— 14.  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam 
(cj.   Gen.   5) :    the  quotation  is  based  on  two  passages 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Enoch  (19  and  si) 
171.  But  remember  the  words  of  the  apostles,  how  they 
warned  you  that  in  the  last  times  such  men  would  bo 
found.    This  passage  plainly  implies  that  the  writer  was 
not  himself  an  apostle:  some  critics  maintain  that  it  also 
implies  that  the  epistle  dates  from  the  sub-apostolic 
age.     But  the  past  to  which  the  writer  refers  was  the 
time  when  those  whom  he  is  addressing  had  received 
oral  instruction  from  the  apostles— or  some  of  them  • 
that    period   of   personal   intercourse   was   now   past 
not  necessarily  because  the  apostles  were  dead    but 
>ecause   they   were   no  longer   living  in    that  neigh 
bourhood        If    we     suppose    that    the    epistle   was 
addressed  to  Antioch,  the  language  is  quite  consistent 
with   the   situation    in    A.D.  63-64,  when    Peter    and 
i  aul  were  m  Rome  and  the   other  apostles  had  left 
Palestine. 

18.  The  same  prophecy,  expanded  so  as  to  include 
an  anticipation  of  the  denial  of  the  Parousia,  is  given 
£  i  \.83'  though  2  P-  8ives  ^  as  his  own  prophecy, 
t  has  been  urged  that  Jude  is  here  quoting  2  P  and 
giving  apostolic  authority  to  it.  But  the  prophecy 
itself  was  plainly  a  constant  element  in  the  apostolic 
teaching  (cf.  1  Tim.  4i,  2  Tim.  81-5,  Ac.  2029)  and 
Jude  s  reference  to  it  in  no  way  implies  dependence  on 
u  probability  is  that  the  writer  of  2  P.,  findin^ 

the  prophecy  attributed  by  Jude  to  the  apostles,  quotes 
it  as  his  own,  in  order  still  further  to  establish  his 
identity  with  Peter. 

19-23.  These  false  brethren  make  divisions  among 
you,  but  do  you  build  up  yourselves  by  means  of  your 
most  holy  faith.  As  regards  them,  show  mercy  to 
wards  those  who  are  in  doubt  j  save  others,  snatching 
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them  from  the  fire  which  is  consuming  them ;  show 
mercy  to  others,  yet  fear  lest  you  be  contaminated  by 
them. 

19.  separations:  cf.  the  warning  against  those  who 
cause  divisions  in  Rom.  IGr? ;  the  divisions  were 
probably  social  (cf.  16,  "  respect  of  persons  "),  such  as 
are  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  11  and  Jas.  2i. — 22f.  on  some 
have  mercy  who  are  in  doubt :  or  possibly,  "  some 
confute  when  they  dispute."  The  text  of  both  verses 
is  most  uncertain.  Possibly  the  original  text  only 
contained  two  clauses  and  the  text  adopted  in  RV 


may  be  conflate  ;  "  some  save,  plucking  them  from 
the  fire  ;  some,  who  dispute,  pity  in  fear  "  (so  Bigg) ; 
see  WH,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOOff.  The  two  verses  may  be 
compared  with  DidacJie,  ii.  7.  "  It  is  conceivable  that 
parts  of  the  Didaehe  are  ultimately  the  work  of  the 
author  of  this  epistle  "  (Chase). — 24f.  The  epistle  con 
cludes  with  a  doxology,  which  both  in  form  and 
language  should  be  compared  with  the  doxology  in 
Rom.  1625-27.  Note  the  advanced  Ghristology — 
Glory  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  from  all  eternity 
to  all  eternity.  Amen. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  H.  T.  ANDREWS 


Character  of  the  Book.— The  Book  of  Revelation  is 
unique  as  far  as  the  NT  is  concerned,  and  has  few 
points  of  affinity  with  other  NT  writings,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  unique  in  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  litera 
ture.  It  is  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  the  great  apoca 
lyptic  movement  which  grew  up  in  the  century  before 
and  the  century  after  Christ.  No  one  can  hope  to 
understand  the  book  till  he  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  this  movement,  and  the  student  is  recommended 
to  approach  the  study  of  it  by  reading  carefully  the 
article  on  Apocalyptic  Literature  (pp.  431-4v>f>).  What 
Daniel  is  to  the  OT  and  Enoch  and  4  Ezr.  are  to  later 
Jewish  literature,  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  to  the  NT. 
Until  the  significance  of  the  apocalyptic  movement  is 
properly  appreciated,  Revelation  will  remain  a  sphinx 
riddle  to  the  modern  reader,  and  the  value  of  iis 
message  will  be  completely  missed. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Book. — Many  methods  of 
interpretation  have  been  suggested.  (^  One  school  of 
interpreters  (generally  known  as  the  Futurists)  main 
tains  that  the  prophecies  of  the  book  stnTfeTer  to  the 
future,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  end  of  the  world 
before  they  will  be  realised.  Such  a  theory,  however, 
cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  writer's  own 
explicit  statement  that  his  utterances  must  shortly 
come  to  pass  (li).  He  did  not  place  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prophecies  in  the  dim  and  distant  future  :  he  looked 
for  their  realisation  in  his  own  day.  (?>)';  Another  view 
regards  the  book  as  a  diagram  'of  history  from  the 
writer's  own  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Part  of 
it,  therefore,  lias  been  fulfilled  ;  part  is  now  in  coin-He 
of  fulfilment  ;  part  still  belongs  to  the  future.  This 
is  known  as  the  historical  .method  of  interpretation. 
This  theory  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
Futurist,  and  it  has  the  additional  difficulty  to  meet 
that  though  history  has  now  gone  on  for  nearly  2000 
years,  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  faintest  trace  of  its 
outline  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  (c)  The  true  theory 
is  known  as  the  Preterist,  and  maintains  that  the 
writer  had  solely  the  needs  of  his  own  age  in  view 
when  he  wrote  the  book.  The  drama  belongs  entirely 
to  the  past.  The  vision  of  the  author  never  extended 
beyond  the  first  century.  The  Apocalypse  was  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  problems  which  faced  the  Early 
Church.  Like  all  other  apocalyptic  writers,  the  authoV 
of  Revelation  could  see  no  escape  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  hour,  except  by  a  Divine  intervention  which 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  age. 

The  Situation  in  which  the  Book  was  Written. — The 

book  was  written  to  meet  an  extremely  grave  situation. 

Persecution  had  broken  out  on  all  sides.     The  writer 

himself  had  been  exiled  to  Patmos.     Though  the  name 

of  only  one  martyr  (Antipas)  is  given  (2is),  there  is 

"every  indication   that  martyrdoms  were  of  frequent 

;  occurrence.      At   the   opening   of    the   fifth   seal,   for 

instance,  the  writer  sees  "  underneath  the  altar  the 

souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for  the  word  of  God 
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and  for  the  testimony  which    they  held  "  (69).      A 
systematic  attempt  was  being  made  to  establish  Caesar- 
worship  on  an  extensive  scale.     An  edict  was  issued 
"that  "  as  many  as  should  not  worship  the  image  of 
"••the  beast  should  be  killed  "  (1815).     The  devotees  of 
the  cult  of  Ca>sar  wore  a  special  mark  "  on  their  right 
hand  or  upon    their  forehead,"  and    all  who  had  not 
received  the  "  mark  of  the  beast,"  as  it  was  called,  were 
boycotted  in  the  markets  and  ostracised  in  social  life. 
This  clash   between    Christianity  and    Caesar-worship 
entailed  untold  sufferings  upon  the  followers  of  Christ. 
]  To    profess    the    Christian    faith    meant    the    risk   of 
',  martyrdom  and  the  certainty  of  petty  persecution  in 
i  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.     The  strain  had  become 
well-nigh  intolerable,  and  a  wholesale  sacrifice  of  life 
seemed  inevitable  if  Christianity  was  to  maintain  its 
integrity.     It  was  no  wonder  that  large  numbers  of 
Christians  grew  weak  in  the  faith  and  compromised 
their  religion. 

_  The  Message  of  the  Book.— It  was  to  meet  this 
situation  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  written. 
The  writer  had  inherited  from  the  past  three  great 
ideas,  (a)  Like  all  Christians  of  the  time  he  believed 
in  the  near  return  of  Christ,  (b)  Like  all  apocalyptic 
writers  he  held  that  before  the  end  God  would  intervene 
in  human  history  to  vindicate  truth  and  righteousness 
and  save  His  people  from  their  foes,  (c)  This  inter 
vention  would  mean  a  day  of  judgment  for  the  world, 
the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  kingdom  of  saints.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  the 
three  great  ideas  are  applied  to  the  crisis  which  con 
fronted  the  Church  in  the  first  century.  The  prospect 
seemed  so  hopeless  that  no  human  way  of  escape 
appeared  possible.  Faith,  therefore,  demanded  that 
God  should  act,  and  in  the  first  century  Divine  action 
could  only  follow  the  lines  which  had  been  laid  down 
in  apocalyptic  literature.  The  Book  of  Revelation  ia  ! 
right  in  assuming  that  God  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  j 
His  people  ;  it  is  wrong  only  when  it  attempts  to  • 
describe  the  mode  in  which  the  deliverance  must  arrive. 
Its  lurid  pictures  of  the  outpouring  of  God's  wrath 
were  not  realised,  but  its  promise  of  Divine  succour 
and  help  for  the  stricken  Church  was  abundantly 
fulfilled. 

The  Unity  of  the  Book. — There  has  been  much  discus 
sion  in  recent  years  as  to  whether  the  book  is  the  work 
of  an  original  prophet,  or  whether  it  embodies  a  Jewish 
Apocalypse  or  at  any  rate  some  old  Jewish  apocalyptic 
material.  One  of  the  most  advanced  theories  is  that 
of  Vischer,  who  maintains  that  the  bulk  of  the  book  is 
a  Jewish  work  to  which  the  author  has  added  a  Christian 
introduction  (1-3)  and  appendix  (22)  and  some  inter 
polations  in  the  general  body  of  the  work.  This  view 
is  at  first  sight  very  attractive.  Harnack  says,  for 
instance,  that  when  he  first  read  it,  "  there  fell,  as  it 
were,  scales  from  my  eyes."  It  has  not,  however, 
won  general  support,  because  most  writers  feel  that 
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the  Christian  elements  are  inextricably  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  the  book,  and  cannot  bo  as  easily  separated 
as  Vischer  imagines.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  theory 
seems  to  be  fatal  to  it.  More  complicated  theories  like 
those  of  Woyland,  Spitta,  and  Schmidt  assume  the 
existence  of  two  or  even  three  Jewish  sources  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  present  work.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  these  hypotheses  in  detail  here, 
but  a  full  account  may  be  found  in  Moffatt's  INT, 
pp.  489-191.  The  view  which  finds  most  acceptance 
among  modern  scholars  is  that  the  book  on  the  whole 
is  a  unity,  but  that  the  author  freely  used  not  so  much 
a  Jewish  Apocalypse  but  apocalyptic  material  taken 
from  many  sources.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the"  amount  of  this  material  which  has  been 
embodied  hi  the  book,  but  most  scholars  are  agreed 
that  it  includes  11 1-13  and  12.  Many  critics  think 
that  there  are  interpolations  in  7,  8,  13,  18,  and  19 
(see  Moffatt,  pp.  493-496). 

The  Drama  of  the  Book. — One  of  the  great  problems 
is  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  real  movement  in  the 
plot  of  the  book,  or  whether  the  different  scenes  simply 
recapitulate  the  same  position.  Is  the  book  a  drama 
in  which  there  is  a  steady  progress  towards  the  climax, 
or  does  it  resemble  a  "  miracle  play  "  in  which  the 
different  scenes  are  loosely  thrown  together  without 
any  unity  of  development  ?  Do  the  "  seven  trumpets  " 
and  "  the  seven  bowls  "  represent  an  advance  on  "  the 
seven  seals  "  or  are  they  simply  a  repetition  ?  Much 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  both  views.  As  the  book 
stands,  there  is  certainly  much  repetition,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  movement  of  the  drama.  The 
appearance  of  Antichrist  in  the  second  half  of  the 
book  marks  a  real  advance  upon  the  position  reached 
in  the  first  half.  Much  of  the  repetition  may  be  due 
to  the  writer's  desire  to  keep  the  number  "  seven  " 
throughout.  There  are  indications,  for  instance,  that 
there  were  only  four  seals  hi  the  source  which  the 
writer  used,  and  according  to  J.  Weiss  and  Charles 
there  were  originally  only  three  trumpets. 

The  Contents  of  the  Book  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : 

I.  Prelude  (1-3). 

(a)  The  Introductory  Vision. 

(b)  The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches. 
II.  Act  I.  The  Seven  Seals  (4-6). 

(a)  Scene  1.  The  Vision  of  Heaven  (4f.). 

(b)  Scene  2.  The  Plagues  of  the  Seven  Seals  (6). 

III.  First   Interlude    (7)  :     The   Sealing  of  the   Re- 

deemed  on  Earth  and  hi  Heaven. 

IV.  Act  II.  The  Seven  Trumpets  (8f.). 
V.  Second  Interlude  (101)  in  two  parts. 

(a)  The   Vision  of   the   Strong   Angel  and  the 

Little  Book  (10). 

(b)  The  Vision  of  the  two  Witnesses  (11 1-14). 
VI.  ActIII(12f.). 

(a)  Scene  1.  The  Appearance  of  the  Dragon  and 

the  War  in  Heaven  (12). 

(b)  Scene  2.  The  Appearance  of  the  Two  Beasts 

and  the  War  on  Earth  (13). 

VJ.L  Third  Interlude   (14).     The  Vision  of  the  Re 
deemed  in  Heaven  and  the  Doomed  on 
Earth. 
VTII.  Act  IV.  The  Plague  of  the  Bowls  (15f.). 

(a)  Scene  1.  Vision  of  Heaven  (15). 

(b)  Scene  2.  The  Plague  of  the  Bowls  (16). 
IX.  Act  V.  The  Vision  of  Doom  (17-20). 

(a)  Scene  1.  The  Overthrow  of  the  Beast  (17) 
followed  by  a  Dirge  over  the  Fallen  City 
(18). 


(b)  Scene  2.  The  Triumph  of  Heaven  (19). 

(c)  Scene  3.  The  Overthrow  of  Satan  and  tho 

Final  Judgment  (20). 
X.  Act  VI.  The  Now  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth 

(21-225). 
XI.  Epilogue  (22&-2I). 

The  Author  of  the  Book. — The  only  facts  we  gather 
from  the  book  itself  are  that  its  author's  name  was 
John- — that  he  was  a  "  brother  and  partaker  "  with 
the  people  to  whom  he  was  writing  "  in  the  tribulation 
and    kingdom " — and    that    he    had    been    exiled    to 
Patmos  "  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus."     There    is    nothing    in    these    statements    to 
identify  this  John  witli  the  Apostle,  but  early  Christian 
tradition  assumed  the  identilication.     Justin  Martyr 
(about  A.D.  150)  says  definitely  with  reference  to  the 
book,  "  A  certain  man  whoso  name  was  John,  one  of 
the  apostles  of  Christ,  prophesied  in  a  revelation  which 
came  to  him."     Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
are  equally  emphatic  in  their  statements.     This  opinion 
was  not  definitely  challenged  till  the  third  century, 
when  Gaius  of  Rome  (210)  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(A.D.  240)  denied,  on  the  grounds  of  style  and  subject- 
matter,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Revela 
tion  could  be  the  work  of  the  same  writer.     Eusebius  of 
Csesarea  too  (A.D.  325)  expresses  some  hesitation  about 
admitting  the  Apocalypse  into  the  NT  Canon,  and  this 
hesitation  would  have  been  impossible,  if  he  had  been 
sure  that  the  book  was  written  by  an  apostle.     There 
are  strong  grounds  to-day  for  questioning  the  apostolic 
authorship,     (a)  The  early  tradition  in  its  favour  is  by 
no  means  conclusive.     We  have  almost  as  good  grounds 
for  assigning  to  Peter  an  apocalypse  which  we  know  he 
did  not  write,     (b)  Modern  criticism  corroborates  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  it  is  incredible  that  the  Book 
of  Revelation  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  came  from  the 
same  pen.     The  style,  the  contents,  and  the  theological 
outlook  of  the  two  books  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  two 
books  were  written  by  the  same  hand,  the  personality 
of  the  author  must  have  completely  changed  in  the 
interval,     (c)  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself  which 
constitutes   a    claim   to    apostolic   authorship.      John 
was  a  common  name,  and  no  two  Johns  ought  to  be 
identified   without   a   tangible   reason.     Failing   John 
the   Apostle,    an   attempt   has    been    made    by    some 
scholars  to  identify  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  with 
John  the  Presbyter,  who  is  described  by  Papias  as  a 
disciple  of  the   Lord.     The   points  in   favour  of    the 
theory  are  :    (a)  John  the  Presbyter  belonged  to  the 
inner    group    of    teachers    in    the    sub-apostolic    age. 
(b)  He  lived  in  Asia  Minor,     (c)  He  probably  shared  the 
niillcnarian  views  of  Papias.     But  the  theory  is  mere 
guesswork  after  all,  and  there  are  no  grounds  which 
enable  us  to  hit  it  out  of  the  region  of  hypothesis. 
Another  view,  which  was  first  suggested  as  a  possibility 
(though  he  did  not  accept  it)  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
connects  the  Revelation  with  the  name  of  John  Mark, 
the  reputed  author  of  the  second  gospel.     Here  again, 
however,  the  evidence  is  far  too  slight  and  scanty  to 
amount  to  anything  like  proof.     One  serious  objection 
is  that  we  have  no  data  for  connecting  John  Mark 
with  Asia  Minor.    In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
therefore,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  have  no  means 
of  identifying  with  certainty  the  John  to  whom  the 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  imputed.     He  must 
remain  "  an  unknown  prophet,"  but  that  does  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  the  v.ilue  of  his  book. 

The  Date  of  the  Book. — Ancient  tradition  is  fairly 
unanimous   hi   assigning   the   book   to   the   reign   of 
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'Domitian     (A.D.     81-96).       Ireneeus    (A.D.    180),    for 
instance,  says  that  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  "  was 
seen  not  a  long  time  ago,   but  almost  in   our  own 
generation,   at    the   end  of   the  reign   of   Domitian." 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  many  modern  scholars, 
however,  to  prove  an  earlier  date  for  the  book.     Some 
have  attempted  to  place  it  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
isTero.     The  main  argument  upon  which  they  rely  is 
the  statement  in  lli,  which  appears  to  imply  that  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  still  intact,  and  which,  in 
that   case,    must   refer   to   a    period   anterior   to  'the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  ( 11 1*).     In  addition 
to  this,  those  scholars  who    maintain    the  Johannine 
authorship  of  both  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation  find  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  differ 
ences  in  style  and  outlook,  to  posit  a  longer  interval 
between  the  two  books  than  a  Domitianic  date  would 
a!  low.     Others  argue  for  a  date  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
(about  77).     The  mainstay  of  this  theory  is  the  allusion 
to  the  seven  kings  in  17io*,  where  the  reigning  emperor 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Vespasian,  and   the 
fact  that   the  frequent  allusions  to  the  legend  of  a 
"  returning  Nero  "  imply  that  his  death  had  already 
occurred.     It  does  not  seem  easy,  however,  to  maintain 
either  of  these  theories  in  view  of  the  following  facts  : 
(a)  The  widespread  cult  of  Caesar-worship,  which  is 
writ  large  over  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Domitian  rather  than  to  an  earlier 
period.     As  Moffatt  says.  "  No  worship  of  the  Emperor 
which  is  adequate  to  the  data  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
enforced  till  Domitian's  reign."     (b)  There  is  no  trace 
before  Domitian  of  such  a  persecution  in  Asia  Minor 
as  is  described  in  the  Apocalypse.     Nero's  persecution 
was  limited  in  the  main  to  Rome,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  another  serious  outbreak  till  we 
reach    Domitian's    reign,     (c)    The    allusion    to    the 
"  eighth  emperor  "  in  17i  i*  carries  us  beyond  Vespasian 
and  seems  to  identify  "  Nero  redivivus  "  with  Domitian. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  best  to  maintain  the 
traditional  date,  first  suggested  by  Irenreus,  for  the 
book   in    its   finished    form,    i.e.    some   date    between 
A.D.  80  and  96.     The  indications  which  seem  to  point 
to  an  earlier  date  are  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  author  has  incorporated  earlier  material, 
and  in  some  cases  has  omitted  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

The  Canonicity  of  the  Book. — "  No  book  in  the  NT," 
says  Swete,  "  with  so  good  a  record,  was  so  long  in 
gaining  general  acceptance."  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
in  his  critique  of  it  says,  "  Before  our  time  some  have 
rejected  and  attempted  to  refute  the  book  as  a  whole, 
criticising  every  chapter  and  pronouncing  it  unin 
telligible  and  nonsensical."  He  then  proceeds  to  state 
the  theory,  which  was  held  in  many  quarters,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Cerinthus.  He  tells  us,  however,  that 
he  is  not  able  to  accept  this  view  himself,  since,  though 
he  feels  its  contents  "  pass  his  comprehension,"  he  is 
not  willing  on  that  account  to  reject  it  altogether. 
Gaius  of  Rome,  too,  who  wrote  some  thirty  years  earlier 
than  Dionysius  (202-219),  also  denied  that  the  book 
was  of  apostolic  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus. 
Eusebius,  as  we  have  seen,  also  displays  some  doubt 
about  the  book,  and  tells  us  that  in  his  day  some 
people  ranked  it  among  "  the  spurious  writings,"  while 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (c.  430)  not  only  omits  it  from  his 
list  of  canonical  writings,  but  seems  definitely  to  exclude 
it  from  private  and  public  use.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
adverse  opinions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Apocalypse 
received  very  warm  support  from  quite  early  days. 
There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  it  was  known  to  and 
used  by  Papias  (c.  135).  It  is  apparently  quoted  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  (c.  140).  Justin  Martyr  mentions 


it  by  name  and  ascribes  it  to  the  Apostle  John.  Melito 
>ardis  seems  to  have  written  a  book  about  it.  The 
Muratorian  Canon  (c.  A.D.  170)  recognises  it  and  acknow 
ledges  the  Johannine  authorship.  The  letter  of  the 
Churches  m  Gaul  (A.D.  177.  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist  V  1) 
quotes  it  as  Scripture.  Later  writers  like  Irenasus 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen  and  Cyprian 
accept  it  without  question.  The  evidence  is,  there- 
tore,  overwhelming  that  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  section  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  early 
centuries  ranked  the  Apocalypse  as  Scripture. 

Literature.— Commentaries  :  (a)  C.  A;  Scott  (Cent.B), 
A  Ramsay  (WNT).  Randell  (PC),  Lee  (Sp.),  W. 
Milugan,  Simcox  (CB),  Dean ;  (b)  Swete,  Moffatt  (EOT) 
Hort  (chs.  1-3  only),  Simcox  (CGT),  Charles  (ICC)  \ 
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Apocalypse;  Hill,  Apocalyptic  Problems;  Goudge 
The  Apocalypse  and  the  Present  Age  (CQR,  Oct! 
1916).  Other  Literature :  Articles  in  Dictionaries 
Histories  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Introductions  to  NT\ 
Burkitt,  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses  ;  Charles^ 
Studies  in  the  Apocalypse ;  Pfleiderer,  Primitive 
Christianity,  vol.  iii.  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to 
the  Seven  Churches  ;  Porter,  The  Messages  of  the  Apoca 
lyptic  Writers  ;  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und  Chaos  ;  Work 
man,  Persecution  in  the  Early  Church;  Peake,  The 
Person  of  Christ  in  the  Revelation  of  John  in  Mans 
field  College  Essays ;  C.  H.  Turner,  Studies  in  Early 
Church  History,  189ff. ;  Studies  by  Vischer,  J.  Weiss 
Wellhausen,  etc. 

I.  The  Superscription.— 1-3.  An  introductory  para 
graph  describing  the  purpose  and  contents  of  the  book. 
1.  Revelation,  i.e.  unveiling  of  the  future. — God  gave 
him :  the  Son  receives  the  revelation  from  the  Father 
(cf.  Jn.  7x6).— shortly  come  to  pass:  the  writer  ex 
pected  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  (cf.  226). 

angel:  the  source  of  the  prophecies  in  this  book'  is 
God,  who  speaks  through  Christ,  who  speaks  through 
the  angel  to  His  servant  John  (cf.  4-9). — 2.  testimony 

of  Jesus  :  i.e.  that  to  which  Jesus  bore  testimony. 3. 

he  that  readeth  :  not  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  book, 
but  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  it  aloud  in 
public  to  the  church.  [On  the  office  of  the  Reader, 
see  Harnack,  Sources  of  the  Apostolic  Canons.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  office  had  been  developed  bv 
this  time.— A.  S.  P.] 

4--S.  The  greeting  is  addressed  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  for  whom  the  book  was  written. 

4.  seven  churches,  i.e.  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamum, 
Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea. — Asia:  not 
in  the  modern  sense  but  the  Roman  province,  which 
extended  along  the  western  coast-line  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Asia  Minor. — which  was,  etc.  :  this  phrase 
describes  the  eternity  of  God.  He  is  Lord  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future. — the  seven  spirits:  a 
startling  expression.  We  expect  a  reference  to  "  the 
Holy  Spirit  "  as  in  the  benediction  in  2  Cor.  13x4. 
Many  scholars  think  the  writer  uses  this  phrase  to 
describe  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  plenitude  and  perfec 
tion,  and  with  the  intention  of  signifying  that  each  of 
the  seven  churches  has  its  special  impartation.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Book  of  Revelation  has 
reached  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  under 
stand  it,  and  the  phrase  may  refer  to  "  the  seven 
angels  of  the  presence  "  (cf.  45).  [If  the  seven  spirits 
are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
unjustifiable  to  say,  with  Bousset,  that  Christ  is 
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placed  in  tiie  same  rank  as  a  similar  heavenly  being. 
Tliis  is  inconsistent  with  the  place  elsewhere  given  to 
Him  in  the  book.  That  He  is  mentioned  last  is  due 
to  the  author's  intention  to  speak  more  fully  of  Him, 
and  he  thus  avoids  the  awkwardness  of  interpolating 
the  description  of  Him  into  the  middle  of  his  trinitarian 
formula.  2  Cor.  13i4  shows  that  nothing  can  bo 
inferred  from  order  as  to  rank. — A.  S.  P.] — 5.  faithful 
\vitness  :  <•/.  Jn.  1837,  "I  am  come  into  the  world 
that  1  may  bear  witness,"  but  the  word  may  mean 
"  martyr,  '  and  there  may  bo  an  allusion  to  the  death 
of  Christ.—  firstborn  of  the  dead :  <•/.  1  Cor.  15so*, 
Col.  1 1 8.— Unto  him:  the  first  of  many  doxologies 
(cf.  4s,  5y). — loosed  us :  AV  "  washed  us."  The 
presence  or  absence  of  a  single  letter  in  a  Greek  wovcl 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  two  versions.  [Hebrew 
ritual  of  purification  includes  washing  with  water,  and 
sprinkling  with  blood.  It  knows  nothing  of  washing 
in  blood,  so  that  the  AV  reading  is  on  that  ground 
highly  improbable.  In  7i4  render  "through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb "  ;  the  words  are  not  closely 
connected  with  "washed.1' — A.S.  P.] — 6.  kingdom  .  .  . 
priests:  the  ideal  represented  by  this  phrase  is  the 
union  of  the  royal  and  the  priestly  prerogatives  in  one 
fet  of  persons.  The  king  and  the  priest  represent 
the  two  highest  offices,  and  here  these  are  combined 
in  the  position  promised  to  the  Christian  (cf.  Ex.  196, 
1  P.  2y).— 7.  with  the  ciouds:  cf.  Dan.  713.— which 
pierced  him :  the  phrase,  as  in  Jn.  1937.  is  borrowed 
from  Zech.  12io.  We  have  here  a  point  of  contact 
between  Rev.  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. — 8.  Alpha  and 
Omega :  the  first  and  last  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  so  used  to  represent  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
Here  applied  to  God,  but  in  In  (AV)  and  2213  to 
Christ. 

9-20.  The  Prologue  gives  an  account  of  the  vision  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  messages 
to  the  seven  churches  came  to  the  seer. — 9.  John  your 
brother:  the  term  "brother"  in  the  NT  is  used  to 
signify  "  fellow-Christian,"  the  members  of  the  same 
Christian  community  (cf.  the  phrase  "  our  brother 
Paul,"  2  P.  315  ;  see  Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion 
of  Christianity 2,  i.  405f.).— tribulation  refers  to  the 
persecutions.  The  order  of  the  words  is  significant, 
kingdom  coming  after  tribulation  and  before  patience, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  words,  "Through  much  tribula 
tion  wo  must  enter  the  kingdom"  (Ac.  1422). 

patience :  i.e.  patient  endurance.  Wo  must  not  only 
enter  the  kingdom  through  tho  gate  of  tribulation, 
but  we  must  maintain  our  place  in  tho  kingdom  by 
"  patient  endurance." — Patmos  :  a  small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  15  miles  from  Ephesus. 
The  wild  scenery  of  Patmos  and  the  neighbouring  vol 
canic  islands  doubtless  suggested  some  of  the  imagery 
in  the  book. — for  the  v/ord  .  .  .  ar>d  testimony :  the 
obvious  meaning  is  that  John  had  been  exiled  to 
Patmos  for  preaching  the  Gospel. — 10.  in  the  spirit: 
i.e.  in  a  prophetic  trance.— on  the  Lord's  day:  i.e.  the 
day  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 

the  day  of  the  Resurrection  (cf.  Ac.  20/,  1  Cor.  162). 

as  a  trumpet:  cf.  Ezek.  3i-.— 12.  seven  golden  candle 
sticks  :  or  lampstanda  ;  the  imagery  is  suggested  by  Ex. 
2531,  Zech.  42.— 13.  like  a  son  of  man  :  Dan.  713*,  but 
tho  phrase  is  misapplied  here. — 14.  his  head,  etc. :  from 
the  description  of  tho  "Ancient  of  Days"  in  Dan.  7g. 
—15.  his  eyes  .  ,  .  his  feet :  from  the  description  of  the 
angel  in  Dan.  10e. — many  waters:  cf.  Ezek.  124,  432, 
Rev.  14::. — 16.  a  two-edged  sword:  cf.  2i2,i6,  1915. 
Compare  ^  also  Heb.  4/2.  The  whole  description  is 
thub  iriadc  up  of  classical  phrases  mostly  borrowed 


from  the  OT. — 17.  the  first,  etc.  :  tho  sarno  phrase  is 
applied  to  God  in  Is  and  216. — death  and  Hades :  the 
two  words  stand  for  the  same  thing.  Hades  is  the 
abode  of  tho  dead.  For  the  combination,  cf.  Gs,  20i3  ; 
''  to  have  the  keys  "  (37*)  means  to  possess  authority 
over. — 20.  mystery:  "the  inner  meaning  of  a  sym 
bolical  vision"  (2  Th.  2i>*. — angeb  of  the  seven 
churches :  The  meaning  of  this  expression  has  been 
much  disputed.  It  has  often  been  interpreted  as  refer 
ring  to  the  •  presbyters  "  or  "  bishops  "  of  the  churches. 
But  this  explanation  is  contrary  to  the  invariable  usage 
of  the  word  in  the  book.  The  word  occur;;  some  sixty 
times,  and  always  in  the  sense  "  of  a  superhuman  being 
employed  in  the  service  of  God  or  Satan."  The  phrase 
can,  therefore,  only  mean  "  the  guardian  angels  of  the 
churches."  The  angels  are  represented  as  personifying 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  different  churches,  as  in 
Dan.  different  angels  personify  the  characteristics  of 
different  nations.  [For  connexion  with  the  idea  of 
tho  Fravashi,  see  note  on  Mt.  18io. — A.  S.  P.! 

II.  1-HI.  22.  The  Letters  to  the  Sevan  Churches.— 
These  letters  are  addressed  to  individual  churches,  but 
their  messages  are  intended  for  the  Chinch  as  a  whole. 
In  every  letter  there  occurs  the  phrase,  "  He  that  hath 
an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the 
churches." 

II.  1-7.  The  Letter  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus.— 
1.  Ephesus  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia  (14*).  The  worship  of  Artemis,  for  which  it 
was  notorious,  is  leferred  to  in  Ac.  19,  which  also  gives 
an  account  of  Paul's  three  years'  work  in  the  city. 
Paul's  speech  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Ac.  2018-35) 
throws  no  little  light  on  the  character  of  tho  church. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  probably  a  circular 
letter,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ephesus  was 
one  of  its  recipients.  Tradition  connects  the  Apostle 
John  with  Ephesus,  and  probably  tho  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Joliannine  Epistles  reflect  the  influence  cf 
his  teaching. — he  that  holdeth:  this  description  of 
Christ  is  borrowed  from  le.  It  should  be  noted  that 
each  epistle  contains  a  different  description,  taken 
mostly  from  the  same  source. — 2.  I  know  thy  works : 
this  phrase  occurs  in  five  of  the  seven  letters.  The 
Ephesians  are  praised  (a)  for  their  labour  and  patient 
endurance,  (6)  for  their  power  of  discrimination,  which 
enabled  them  to  reject  fake  prophets  arid  apostles 
(1  Th.  520*).-- 4.  The  charge  against  the  church  is  that 
their  love  has  grown  lukewarm.  Whether  the  writer 
is  specifically  referring  to  lovo  to  God  or  love  to  the 
church  is  uncertain.  Probably  both  ideas  are  in 
cluded.— 5.  remove  thy  candlestick  :  i.e.  take  away  that 
which  makes  you  a  true  church. — 6,  the  works  of  the 
Nicolaitans:  cf.  15.  We  have  no  definite  information 
with  regard  to  the  founder  or  the  views  of  this  particular 
sect.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  they  were 
antinomians,  and  pushed  their  conception  of  Christian 
liberty  to  extremes.  Their  motto  seems  to  have  been, 

"  Only  believe,  and  then  you  can  do  what  you  like." 

7.  To  him  that  oyercomet'h :  this  phrase  occurs  in  each 
letter.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  writer  has  many 
descriptions  of  Christ,  he  has  only  one  name  for  the 
Christian,  "  the  overcomer." — tree  of  life:  see  222*. 

II.  8-11.  Tho  Letter  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna.— 
Smyrna  was  situated  about  35  miles  N.  of  Ephesus,  and 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  was  its  most  serious 
rival  in  Asia.  We  have  no  information  about  the  church 
at  Smyrna  before  this  letter,  and  do  not  know  when  or 
by  whom  it  was  founded.  It  was  later  the  home  of 
Polycarp,  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. — 8.  the  first, 

etc.  :  borrowed  from  the  desciipiion  of  Christ,  in  liS. 

9.  thy  tribulation  :  i.e.  persecution,  apparently  from  the 
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Jews. — poverty  :  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  mass  of  Christians  were  drawn  from  the  poorer 
classes,  though  possibly  they  may  also  have  sustained 
losses  in  the  persecutions.  —  blasphemy:  i.e.  the 
calumnies  or  revilings  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  we  know 
f roai  Ignatius  (Ep.ad  Htni/rn.  f>),  were  specially  bitter 
against  Christianity  at  Smyrna. — they  are  not:  the 
true  Jew  would  have  recognised  that  Christianity  was 
the  culmination  of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets.  These 
men  can,  therefore,  only  be  described,  as  in  3<j,  as  a 
synagogue  of  Satan. — 10.  Persecution  is  ascribed  to 
the  agency  of  Satan. — ten  days:  not  to  be  taken 
literally  ;  the  phrase  denotes  a  brief  period. — crown 
(<-f.  Jas.  "IT 2*,  2  Tim.  4<s,  I  P.  54).— 11.  second  death: 
the  final  death  of  the  wicked  after  the  resurrection 
(cf.  206,  218). 

II.  12-17.  The  Letter  to  the  Church  at  Pergamum. — 
12.  Pergamum  was  a  town  of  great  importance  about 
50  inil« -;s  N  f].  of  Smyrna.  It  was  one  of  the  most  re 
nowned  centres  of  paganism  hi  Asia,  and  possessed 
many  temples,  among  them  one  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Augustus.  In  such  a  stronghold  of 
paganism  as  the  letter  indicates,  Christianity  was 
confronted  with  exceptional  opposition. — two-edged 
sword:  for  this  description  of  Christ  see  Ii6. — 13. 
whore  the  throne  of  Satan  is :  the  specific  reference  in 
this  phrase  seems  not  to  be  to  the  prevalence  of 
immorality  or  the  strength  of  paganism  at  Pergamum, 
but  rather  to  the  fact  that  Pergamum  was  the  chief 
centre  of  Emperor-worship  in  the  province.  "  It  was," 
as  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  says,  ''  the  worship  of  the  Emperor 
that  was  recognised,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written, 
as  t  he  special  foe  of  Christ  ianity."  [  Zahn  and  J .  Weiss 
think  the  reference  is  to  the  worship  of  Asolepius  the 
healer.  Christians  would  regard  this  cult  as  a  cari 
cature  of  their  own  religion.  Hort  says,  "  Doubtless 
those  are  right  who  refer  this  to  the  serpent-worship 
attached  to  Asclepius." — A.  S.  P.] — Antjpas  :  nothing 
is  known  about  this  man,  except  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Christian  martyrs. — 14.  Balaam: 
cf.  Nu.  31  if>,  25iff.  Balaam  advised  Balak  to  attempt 
to  seduce  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  worship  of 
Yah  well  by  tempting  them  to  licentiousness. — to  oat 
things  sacrificed:  cf.  the  discussion  in  1  Cor.  81-9, 
1014-33,  where  Paul  lays  down  the  principle  that  while 
such  eating  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  an  enlightened 
man,  yet  for  the  sako  of  example  it  is  better  to 
abstain  (p.  6.50^.  In  a  stronghold  of  paganism  like  Per 
gamum  it  would  be  necessary  for  Christians  to  take  a 
firm  stand  in  this  matter  (cf.  220). — 15.  Kicolaitans :  26*. 
• — 17.  the  hidden  manna:  Aaron  was  commanded 
(Ex.  1633)  to  lay  up  a  gold  pot  of  manna  before  the 
Lord.  According  to  later  Jewish  tradition  mentioned 
in  2  Mac.  2i-8,  this  was  placed  in  the  Ark  when  it 
was  hidden  away  by  Jeremiah  till  the  Messiah  should 
appear,  at  which  time,  according  to  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  the  treasury  of  manna  would  again  descend 
from  on  high  (cf.  llig*). — a  white  stone:  this  phrase 
has  never  been  explained,  and  it  is  still  impossible  to  be 
certain  about  the  allusion.  It  has  been  interpreted  of 

(a)  the  white  pebble  used  by  jurors  to  signify  acquittal ; 

(b)  a  tablet  of  admission  to  banquets  or  entertainments ; 

(c)  the  Urim  and   Thummim  (pp.  lOOf.)  which  were 
inscribed  with  the  Divine  name  ;  d)  the  precious  stoiina 
which   are   said    in   Jewish    tradition   to   have  fallen 
with  the  manna.     But  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
metaphor,    the   meaning   seems   obvious.     The   white 
stone  inscribed  with  the  new  name  (i.e.  the  name  of 
Christ)  is  a  kind  of  charm  or  amulet  which  will  secure 
entrance   for    the    Christian    into    the    new    kingdom 
which    is    to   be  established.       The  white   stone    ia 


thus  the  symbol  of  citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  oi 
Heaven. 

II.  18-29.  The  Letter  to  the  Church  at  Thyatira.— 

Thyatira,  which  was  about  4  miles  SE.  of  Pergamum, 
was  relatively  much  less  important  than  the  cities 
already  mentioned.  It  was  a  commercial  centre,  and 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  famous  for  the  dyeing  trade 
(cf.  Ac.  1(3 1. i-l). — 18.  the  Son  of  God:  while  the  rest 
of  the  verse  is  borrowed  from  the  description  of  Christ 
in  113,  this  phrase  is  an  addition. — 19.  last  works,  etc.  : 
contrast  2^f.,  where  tlic  reverse  is  said  of  Ephesus. — 
20.  Jezebel :  probably  some  Jewish-Christian  woman 
of  great  influence  and  power,  who  had  been  leading 
the  church  at  Thyatira  astray,  by  advocating  the 
principles  of  the  Nicolaifcans.  Another,  but  less  likely, 
suggebtion  is  that  the  name  Jezebel  stands  for  a  heathen 
priestess  or  Sibyl  who  exercised  great  influence  at 
Thyatira,  and  led  an  attack  upon  Christianity. — iilols : 
214*. — 22.  a  bed:  i.e.  a  bed  of  pain  or  tribulation. — 
those  tmtt  commit  adultery:  probably  used  meta 
phorically,  hence  her  followers  and  adherents. — 23.  her 
children  :  i.e.  her  converts. — 24.  the  deep  things :  the 
Je/ebcl  party  had  probably  undertaken  to  lead  the 
church  into  "the  deep  things  of  God"  (1  Cor.  2io*) 
and  had  interpreted  tins  phrase  to  mean,  "  All  things 
are  lawful. "'  The  writer  takes  up  their  phrase  and 
changes  it  into  "  the  deep  things  of  Satan." — no  other 
bUTllcr. :  a  reference  to  the  Apostolic  Decree  in  Ac.  1528. 
— 26.  authority :  the  imagery  is  suggested  by  Pu.  2s. 
Christians  are  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  Messianic 
reign. — 27.  Cf.  again  Ps.  2sf. — 23.  the  morning  star: 
in  22i6  Christ  is  described  as  "  the  morning  star," 
and  many  commentators  take  this  verse  as  a  promise 
of  the  Parousia.  But  though  the  metaphor  is  the 
same,  its  application  may  be  different,  and  the  words 
need  only  indicate  in  this  passage  "  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  the  glory  with  which  the  redeemed  are  to 
be  clothed." 

III.  1-6.  The  Letter  to  th3  Church  at  Sardis. — Sardis 
was  a  little  more   than   30   miles  SE.   of  Thyatira  : 
formerly  a  city  of  great  importance,  at  this  time  it 
had  become  a  town  of  the  second  rank.     It  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D.   17,  and  though 
rebuilt  it  had  not  recovered  its  former  glory. 

1.  seven  spirits  of  God :  14*. — name  that  thou  livest : 
this  is  the  severest  condemnation  passed  upon  any  of 
the  churches. — 2.  the  things  that  remain :  the  church 
is  not  entirely  lost  to  hope  ;  there  is  still  the  possibility 
of  revival. — found  no  works :  in  the  case  of  the  other 
churches  there  is  always  something  to  praise,  but 
Sardis  lias  no  record  of  achievements  to  call  forth 
admiration. — 3.  how  thou  hast  received:  the  church 
is  urged  to  remember  its  past  history  and  the  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  it. — 4.  few  names:  there  arc  even  in 
Sardis  a  few  persons  (cf.  Ili3  Gr.)  who  have  not  sullied 
the  purity  of  their  Christian  life. — 5.  white  garments : 
white  is  the  emblem  of  purity  (cf.  7 13!). — book  of  life : 
originally  this  title  was  applied  to  the  roll  or  register 
of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  Subsequently  it  was 
used  to  denote  the  roll  of  God's  people  (Ex.  8232, 
Ps.  t>923,  Rev.  13s,  17s,  20i2,  15). — confess  his  name: 
cf.  the  saying  of  Jesus,  Mt.  1032*. 

III.  7-13.  The  Letter  to  the  Church  at  Philadelphia. 
— Philadelphia  was  about  30  miles  SE.  of  Sardis.  Like 
Sardis  it  was  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  and 
consequently  never  attained  any  great  size.  The 
condition  of  the  church  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory ; 
the  difficulties  arose  from  Jewish  rather  than  pagan 
opponents. 

7.  that  hath  the  key  of  David :  cf.  Is.  2222,  where  the 
key  of  the  house  of  David  is  given  to  Eliakim  after 
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the  deposition  of  Shebna.  The  key  was  the  symbol  of 
office,  especially  of  the  Treasurer's  or  Chancellor's 
office.  It  is  Christ  who  here  carries  "  the  koy  "  which 
indicates  His  authority  over  the  Rouse  of  God. — 
8.  door  opened :  probably  the  door  of  opportunity 
(cf.  I  Cor.  IGg,  2  Cor.  2iz).  Possibly  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  geographical  position  of  Philadelphia, 
which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  so  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  evangelizing  the  neighbour 
ing  districts. — 9.  synagogue  of  Satan :  as  at  Smyrna 
(cf.  2g),  the  opposition  conies  from  the  Jews. — 10.  tho 
word  of  my  patience :  the  teaching  which  emphasized 
and  held  up  as  an  example  the  endurance  of  Christ. — 
the  hour  of  trial :  the  hour  of  testing,  i.e.  the  persecu 
tion. — 12.  a  pillar  in  tl\3  temple :  the  man  who  re 
mains  steadfast  in  the  hour  of  testing  will  become  a 
"  pillar "  (c/.  Gal.  2g,  of  "  James  and  Cephas  and 
John  "),  i.e.  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  tho  Church 
of  God. — name  of  my  God:  three  names  are  written 
on  the  "  pillar  man."  (a)  the  name  of  God  (cf.  Nu.  627), 
to  indicate  that  his  life  was  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God  ;  (6)  the  name  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  citizen  thereof  ;  (c)  the  new  name  of 
Christ  (cf.  Rev.  19 12),  to  indicate  that  he  was  to  share 
in  His  victory.  For  the  description  of  the  New  Jeru 
salem  cf.  21 2.  See  also  Gal.  426*. 

III,  14-22.  The  Letter  to  the  Church   at  Laodieea.— 
Laodicea  was  40  miles  SE.  of  Philadelphia  and  near 
Colossus.     It  was  famous  for  its  wealth,  and  when  it 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D.  GO,  it  dis 
dained  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  Rome,  preferring  to 
restore  the  damage  out  of  its  own  resources.     It  was. 
according  to  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  one  of  the  great  bank 
ing  and  financial  centres  of  the  time. 

14.  the  Amen :  cf.  Is.  65 16  (RVm.),  "  the  god  of  the 
Amen,"  here  applied  to  Christ  because  "  His  character 
and  nature  are  in  themselves  a  guarantee  for  the  truth 
of  His  testimony"  (Swete). — faithful  and  true  witness: 
cf.  l$':. — the  beginning  ci  the  creation:  cf.  Col.  115, 
''  firstborn  of  all  creation."  The  phrase  does  not  signify 
that  Christ  was  the  first  to  be  created,  but  rather  that 
He  was  the  principle  and  source  of  the  creation. — 15. 
neither  cold  nor  hot :  Laodicea  was  free  from  the  vices 
which  corrupted  Ephcsus,  Pergamum,  Thyatira,  and 
Sardis,  but  it  had  its  own  sin,  the  spirit  of  indifference. 
— 16.  "  A  draught  of  tepid  water  provokes  nausea,  and 
a  tepid  Christianity  is  nauseous  to  Christ.  .  .  .  There 
is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  hot  springs  of  Hierapohs, 
which  in  their  way  over  the  plateau  become  lukewarm, 
and  in  that  condition  discharge  themselves  over  the 
cliff  right  opposite  to  Laodicea  "  (Swete). — 17.  I  am 
rich :  an  allusion  to  the  wealth  of  Laodicea  and  its 
sell-reliant,  self-satisfied  spirit. — 18.  The  true  wealth 
can  only  be  obtained  from  Christ,  who  alone  possesses 
the  "  unsearchable  riches." — white  garments:  in  con 
trast  to  the  garments  made  of  the  glossy  black  wool 
of  the  sheep  for  which  Laodicea  was  renowned.. — eye- 
salve  :  Laodicea  was  famous  for  a  particular  ointment. 
— 13.  be  zealous :  what  the  church  at  Laodicea  needed 
was  enthusiasm,  hence  this  injunction. — 20.  stand  at 
the  door:  the  metaphor  was  probably  suggested  by 
Ca.  02.  Swete  thinks  the  words  have  an  escliatological 
reference,  and  indicate  the  near  approach  of  the 
Parousia  (cf.  Mt.  2433,  Jas.  5g),  but  the  phrase,  "  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice,"  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
more  common  and  popular  interpretation  of  the  verse 
is  correct. — 21.  sit  with  me  on  my  throne :  cf.  Lk.  2230. 

IV.  The  Vision  of  Heaven. — In  this  chapter  the  real 
Apocalypse  commences.     A  door  is  opened  in  heaven 
and  the  seer  sees  the  throne  of  God,  flashing  like  jewels, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rninbow.     Twenty-four  elders  sit 


on  thrones,  and  with  four  "  living  beasts  "  offer  con 
tinual  praise  and  worslup  to  God.  Much  of  the 
imagery  is  traditional,  and  derived  from  similar  descrip 
tions  of  heaven  and  the  Divine  majesty  in  OT  ;  cf. 
Is.  61-4,  Ezek.  124-28,  Dan.  7gf. 

1.  the  first  voice:  that  mentioned  in  lio. — -2.  a 
throne:  cf.  Ezek.  126,28,  10i.— 3.  was  like  a  jasper 
stone  and  a  sartiius :  note  the  absence  of  any  anthropo 
morphism.  The  Divine  presence  is  described  as  a 
radiance  of  jewels.  "  The  seer's  eye  is  arrested  by  the 
flashing  of  gem-like  colours,  but  he  sees  no  form  " 
(Swete). — jasper:  cf.  Rev.  21  n,  "a  stone  most 
precious  .  .  .  clear  as  crystal."  As  this  description 
does  not  apply  to  the  modern  jasper,  manj'  scholars 
think  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  opal. — saraius : 
probably  our  cornelian,  a  deep  red  stone. — rainbow : 
from  Ezek.  127.  Some  think  that  a  green  stone  like 
tho  emerald  is  inappropriate,  and  suggest  that  the 
Greek  word  used  here  may  refer  to  the  rock-crystal — 
[But  green  is  appropriate  because  of  its  lest  fulness  to 
the  eye,  mitigating  the  dazzling  brightness.  Bleek 
aptly  recalls  Pliny's  statement  that  when  the  eyes  are 
blinded  by  any  other  sight,  the  emerald  restores  them. 
— A.  S.  P.J— 4.  four  and  twenty  elders  :  some  scholars 
think  that  the  number  is  made  up  of  the  twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  who  in  their 
union  signified  the  Church  of  tho  OT  and  the  Church 
of  the  NT.  Others  regard  them  as  representing 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  they  are  angels  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  evidence  of  Is.  2423  an-d  °f  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature  proves  that  the  term  "  elder  "  was  often 
applied  to  angels  (cf.  Scott,  Cent.B,  p.  163). — 6.  a 
glassy  sea  :  the  conception  of  a  celestial  sea  in  heaven 
is  found  in  Jewish  literature,  e.g.  in  the  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  and  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs.  "The  seer,  still  looking  through  the 
window,  sees  between  himself  and  the  throne  a  vast 
surface,  which  flashes  back  the  light  that  falls  upon 
it,  like  the  /Egean  when  in  summer  day  he  looked 
down  upon  it  from  tho  heights  of  Patmos."  The 
whole  of  tlu's  paragraph  may  bo  regarded  as  a  pictorial 
expansion  of  the  conception  of  God  "  dwelling  in 
light  unapproachable  "  in  1  Tim  616. — four  living 
creatures  :  cf.  Ezck.  15,  where  tho  living  creatures 
are  identified  with  the  cherubim.  See  also  the  account 
of  the  seraphim  in  Is.  6. — full  of  eyes  :  cf.  Ezek. 
10i2. — 7.  In  Ezek.  each  of  the  cherubim  has  four 
faces  (lion,  ox,  man,  eagle),  in  Rev.  the  "  living 
creatures"  have  only  one  face  each. — 8.  six  wings: 
.  .  .  Holy,  holy,  holy:  a  reminiscence  of  Is.  62f. — 
which  was,  etc.  :  cf.  Is. — 9.  The  initiative  of  worship 
comes  from  the  cherubim  ;  it  is  at  their  instance  that 
the  other  powers  join  in  and  take  up  the  strain  of 
praise. — 11.  Sec  next  note. 

V.  The  Vision  of  Heaven  (continued). — Ch.  4  gives  us 
the  vision  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God,  eh.  5  the 
vision  of  the  "  Lamb  standing  as  though  it  had  been 
slain."  The  theme  of  4  is  the  creative  power  of  God  : 
tho  theme  of  5  the  redemptive  power  of  Christ. 

\.  a  book :  i.e.  the  book  of  destiny,  containing  the 
secrets  of  the  future,  probably  in  the  form  of  a  papyrus 
roll,  sealed  with  seven  seals  for  the  sake  of  security. 
The  imagery  is  taken  from  Ezek.  2g.  [The  view  that 
the  book  is  the  book  of  destiny  is  probably  correct. 
Huschke,  followed  by  Zahn,  J.  Weiss,  and  Clemen, 
takes  it  to  be  a  will.  Seven  witnesses  would  attest  a 
will,  each  affixing  his  seal.  Before  the  will  could  be 
executed  tho  seals  had  to  be  broken  ;  hence  failure 
to  break  the  seala  of  the  book  would  mean  that  the 
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Church  could  not  receive  the  heavenly  inheritance 
Gimkel  thinks  tiie  book  is  a  book  of  magic. — A.  S.  P.J 
— 2.  The  angel's  challenge  to  heaven  and  earth.  "  Who 
is  worthy  (-i.e.  morally  fit)  to  open  the  book  ?  "  a 
challenge  which  met  with  no  response. — 5.  The 
phrases  used  in  this  verse  show  the  writer's  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  Messianic  prophecy.  "  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Jiulah  "  is  from  Gen.  41*9,  " Judah 
is  a  lion's  whelp  "  etc..  words  which  were  inter 
preted  in  a  Messianic  sense  by  Jewish  commentators. 
— Root  of  Jesse :  cf.  Is.  Hi,  "a  shoot  out  of  the 
stock  of  Jesse." — 6.  Note  tin-  change  from  Ihe  lion 
to  the  lamb.  "He  looked  to  sec  a  lion  and  beheld 
a  Ir.mb.  He  looked  to  sec  power  and  force  .  .  .  and 
he  saw  love  and  gentleness"  (Stevens  X'LT.  p.  542). 
The  term  "  Lamb  "  (though  a  different  Greek  word  is 
used)  is  applied  to  Christ  in  .In.  l2<j.y>.  Ac.  832  (quoted 
from  Is.),  1  P.  liy.  Probably  the  metaphor  was  sug 
gested  by  the  words  of  Is.  537,  "  a  lamb  that  is  led  to 
the  slaughter.'' — having  seven  horns:  "  horn  "  is  used 
both  in  OT  and  NT  as  the  symbol  of  strength  and 
power,  and  the  phrase  describes  the  all-conquering 
might  of  Christ. — seven  eyes :  the  eye  is  the  symbol  of 
insight  and  illumination,  and  the  phrase  denotes  the 
fullness  of  the  Divine  vision  possessed  by  Christ. — sent 
forth:  Christ's  vision  is  not  restricted  to  heaven  but 
extends  also  over  all  the  earth. — 8.  The  same  kind  of 
adoration  which  in  eh.  4  was  bestowed  upon  God  is  now 
extended  to  the  SDH. — golden  bowls  full  of  incense :  the 
incense  symbolises  the  prayers  of  the  saints  (cj.  ps.  141 
2).- — 9.  a  new  song:  /.<.  the  song  of  redemption,  new 
in  contrast  to  the  old  song  of  oh.  4. — didst  purchase  . . . 
with  thy  b!ood  :  for  this  conception  of  the  significance  of 
Christ's  d<'uth,  cf.  1  Cor.  620%  723.  Ac.  202>s.  Rev.  M-31. 
• — 10.  "  Bv  a  supieme  act  of  self-sacrifice  He  lias  pur 
chased  men  of  all  race  •-  and  nationalities  for  the  service 
of  God,  founded  a  vast  spmdial  empire,  and  converted 
human  life  into  a  priest  lv  service  and  a  royal  dignity  " 
(Swete).  For  the  idea  "rf.  ](,,  206.  Many  MSS.  read, 
"  they  are  reigning,"  i.e.  the  reign  of  the  saints  lias 
already  commenced. — 11.  ten  thousand  times:  cf. 
Dan.  7io. — 12.  The  doxology  of  the  angels  to  the 
Lamb.  Note  the  "  sevenfold  honour  "  as  in  7i2. — 
13.  The  doxology  of  the  universe  of  created  things. — 

to  him  that  sitteth  .  .  .  and  to  the  Lamb :  observe 
that  in  this  iinal  doxology  God  and  the  Lamb  are 
joined  together.  The  same  praise  is  accorded  to  the 
Redeemer  as  to  the  Creator  <.<-f.  p.  042). — 14.  the  four 
living  ereatures :  4-6*. — the  elders:  4^*. 

VI.  The  Opening  of  the  Seals. — When  the  seals  of 
the  book  are  opened  by  the  Lamb,  a  number  of  woes 
are  let  loose  upon  the  world.  The  first  four  are  de 
scribed  under  the  figure  of  horses  of  different  colour, 
the  first  white,  the  second  blood-red,  the  third  black, 
the  fourth  pale  or  livid.  The  best  interpretation  re 
gards  these  woes  as  (1)  triumphant  militarism,  (2) 
slaughter,  (3)  famine,  (4)  death.  The  other  two  woes 
are  described  without  this  metaphor- — martyrdom  and 
earthquake.  The  seventh  seal  is  not  opened  till  ch.  8. 

1.  one  of  the  seven  seals :  belonging  to  the  book  of 
destiny  (cf.  5i). — living  creatures:  46*. — come:  to 
whom  was  the  order  addressed  ?  Three  answers  are 
possible  :  (a)  to  the  seer,  (b)  to  Christ,  (c)  to  the  rider 
who  appears  in  answer  to  the  summons.  The  repeti 
tion  of  the  command  before  the  breaking  of  each  of 
the  four  seals  favours  the  last  explanation. — 2.  a  white 
horse :  the  metaphor  of  the  differently-coloured  horses 
is  suggested  by  Zech.  6i-S.  There  has  been  much 
debate  as  to  the  interpretation  of  "  the  white  horse." 
Some  scholars,  on  the  strength  of  the  reference  to  "  the 
crown,"  and  the  phrase  "  conquering  and  to  conquer," 


think  that  it  can  only  refer  to  Christ.  This  interpreta 
tion  is  supported  by  19n,  where  one  whose  name  i,; 
called  the  Word  of  God  is  represented  as  riding  on  a 
white  horse.  Others  think  that  it  refers  not  to  Christ 
Himself  but  to  His  victorious  Kingdom  or  Church. 
But  these  views  separate  the  "  white  horse  "  from  the 
other  three,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  writer 
intended  to  draw  such  a  contrast.  The  "  white  hoiv.c  " 
is  one  of  four.  The  other  three  clearly  indicate  woes 
that  scourge  humanity,  and  we  are  bound,  therefore, 
to  find  a  parallel  meaning  for  the  remaining  one.  ''  A 
vision  of  the  victorious  Christ  would  be  inappropriate; 
at  the  opening  of  a  series  which  symbolizes  bloodshed, 
famine,  and  pestilence."  Wo  must,  therefore,  regard 
the  "  white  horse  "  as  portraying  "  conquest  "  (Scott) 
or  "  triumphant  militarism  "  (Swetc). — 4.  a  red  horse : 
this  symbolizes  "  bloodshed  "  or  "  slaughter."  The 
red  horse  naturally  follows  the  white.  Conquest 
"  wears  another  aspect  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
battle-field"  (Swete). — 5.  a  black  horse:  i.e.  famine, 
the  natural  result  of  war  and  bloodshed. — a  balance : 
i.e.  scales.  It  is  a  sign  of  scarcity  when  food  is  sold 
by  weight  (cf.  Lev.  2626,  Ezek.  4i6). — 8.  a  measure 
of  wheat  for  a  penny :  a  penny,  i.e.  a  denarius  (see  p. 
117),  was  the  sum  generally  earned  by  a  labourer  for 
a  day's  work  ;  a  measure  of  wheat  was  the  amount 
required  by  a  man  for  his  daily  need.  The  phrase 
(a)  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  time  of 
famine  when  a  man's  utmost  earnings  would  only 
suffice  to  purchase  the  bare  necessities  of  life  ;  or  (w)  it 
may  be  a  proclamation  of  the  cherubim  forbidding 
famine  prices.  The  previous  context  supports  the  first 
interpretation:  the  following  phrase  "the  oil  and  the 
wine  hurt  thou  not."  1  the  second. — 8.  a  pale  horse:  in 
natural  sequence  of  the  other  three,  stands  for  pesti 
lence  or  death. — fourth  part:  an  indication  of  the  wide 
extent  of  the  devastation. — 9.  Here  the  metaphor  of  the 
horses  stops,  and  the  next  two  scenes  are  described 
without  the  pictorial  element. — underneath  the  altar: 
according  to  Jewish  tradition  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
were  regarded  as  "  buried  under  the  altar." — word  of 
God  and  for  the  testimony:  if  these  two  phrases  are  to 
be  distinguished,  the  former  would  indicate  their 
devotion  to  the  true  God  in  the  face  of  polytheism,  the 
f-ccond  their  witness  to  Jesus  Christ. — 10.  The  martyrs' 
cry  to  God  for  vengeance  has  led  some  commentators 
to  regard  them  as  Jews  a.nd  not  Christians.  Contrast 
the  prayer  of  Stephen  (Ac.  ?6o).  We  must  not,  how 
ever,  assume  that  all  martyrs  were  able  to  face  death 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  Stephen,  and  this  verse  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  the  book. — 
white  robe:  cf.  3.^f. — 12.  the  sixth  seal :  i.e.  earthquake 
and  other  cosmical  disturbances.  These  celestial 
phenomena  which  precede  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  "  are 
found  in  all  apocalyptic  literature  (cf.  Jl.  231,  Is.  344). — 
15.  Every  condition  of  life  is  summarized  under  these 
phrases.  All  ranks  and  classes  of  society  are  to  be 
affected  by  the  great  disaster. — 16.  Hos.  108. 

VII.  This  chapter  seems  to  be  an  interlude  in  the 
movement  of  the  drama.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it 
fits  on  to  the  previous  narrative.  Some  scholars  have 
regarded  it  as  an  interpolation.  Others  have  imagined 
that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  had  no  sense  of 
unity,  and  threw  the  various  visions  together  in  a 
haphazard  fashion  without  any  principle  of  arrange 
ment.  The  true  explanation,  however,  seems  to  be 

[*  This  expression  may  have  reference  to  the  edict  issued  by 
Domitian  in  A.D.  92,  restricting  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  tho 
provinces  of  the  empire.  It  led  to  an  agitation  in  Asia,  and  was 
revoked  in  93.  The  prophet  is  describing  a  situation  in  which 
necessities  were  at  famine  prices,  while  luxuries  were  abundant. — 
A.  J.  G.] 
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as  follows  :  Six  seals  have  already  been  broken.  The 
seventh  seal  will  bring  the  final  doom.  Before  "  the 
day  of  the  Lord ' '  breaks,  the  seal  of  God  is  placed 
upon  Christians  to  protect  them  against  the  doom 
which  is  to  fall  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the 
end  of  ch.  6  a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  panic  and  terror 
which  fell  upon  all  ranks  of  society  as  the  great  day 
approached.  The  question  would  naturally  arise,  How 
would  Christians  fare  at  the  crisis  ?  and  this  chapter 
gives  them  an  assurance  of  safety. 

The  chapter  contains  two  visions  :  (a)  the  sealing  of 
the  servants  of  God  (1-8),  (b)  the  bliss  of  an  innumer 
able  multitude.  Do  these  two  visions  refer  to  the 
same  or  to  different  people  ?  The  usual  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  the  first  vision  relates  to  Jewish 
Christians  who  belong  to  ''  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel,"  the  second  to  the  great  mass  of  Christians 
belonging  to  the  Gentile  world.  But  many  modern 
scholars  hold  that  this  distinction  cannot  be  main 
tained.  In  spite  of  the  mention  of  the  twelve  tribes 
they  think  that  the  first  vision  includes  all  Christians 
who  were  alive  at  the  time.  Upon  this  theory  the 
first  vision  describes  "  the  sealing  "  which  protects 
them  from  all  the  horrors  that  are  to  follow  from  tho 
"  breaking  of  the  seventh  seal  "  ;  the  second  vision 
portrays  the  final  bliss  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  after 
"  the  tribulation  "  is  over  (see  Charles,  Studies  in  ike 
Apocalypse,  pp.  133ft'.). 

VII.  'l  8.  The  Sealing  of  the  Hundred  and  Forty 
Four  Thousand. — 1.  Four  angels  arc  here  represented 
as  holding  tho  winds,  which  are  to  bring  disaster  upon 
the  world,  in  leash,  until  the  seal  of  protection  has 
been  placed  upon  the  Christians. — 2.  The  object  of 
the  sealing  may  be  to  protect  against  (a)  physical 
danger^,  Or  (b)  apostasy,  or  (c)  demoniac  activity. 
Probably  all  are  included,  for  all  may  be  connected 
with  the  breaking  of  the  last  seal.  Cf.  Ezek.  94-6*, 
where  "  the  mark  on  the  foreheads  "  protected  from 
death.— 4.  144,000,  i.e.  12,000  out  of  each  tribe.  The 
number  is  evidently  symbolical,  being  "  based  on  the 
square  of  twelve,"  and  so  denoting  completeness. 
Whether  the  number  represents  Jewish  Christians  or 
"  the  spiritual  Israel,"  i.e.  the  totality  of  Christians 
alive  at  the  time,  is  uncertain. — 5-8.  The  list  of  tribes 
presents  some  difficulties,  (a)  The  order  differs  from 
other  arrangements  (G.  B.  Gray,  Exp.,  1902,  pp.  2251'., 
thinks  this  is  due  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  verses ; 
7  and  8  originally  stood  before  the  last  clauses  of  5) ;  (b) 
Dan  is  omitted,  probably  because  of  the  traditional  belief 
that  Antichrist  would  spring  from  his  tribe  :  (c)  Judah 
is  placed  first  because  of  the  belief  that  the  Messiah 
would  arise  from  his  tribe ;  (d)  Manavsseh  is  given 
in  place  of  Dan,  though  it  is  included  in  Josoph. 
[This  is  a  strong  reason  for  the  view  that  Manasseh 
was  not  in  the  original  list  at  all ;  moreover  Manasseh 
is  not  in  his  proper  place,  coming  far  too  high  in  the 
list.  In  other  lists  Naphtali  is  combined  with  Dan, 
both  being  sons  of  Bilhah.  It  is  accordingly  very 
probable  that  this  was  the  case  here,  and  that  Manasseh 
is  due  to  a  scribe's  blunder,  Dan  being  misread  as 
Man,  and  tin's  being  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Manasseh. — A.  S.  P^j 

VII.  9-17.  The  Vision  of  the  Redeemed  in  Heaven.— 
A  great  multitude  is  contrasted  with  the  144,000,  which 
is  a  difficulty  for  the  theory  that  the  two  visions  refer 
to  the  same  body  of  Christians. — arrayed  in  white  robes  : 
cf.  3.5,  611.  Charles  thinks  that  these  white  robes 
represent  the  spiritual  bodies  which  the  martyrs  receive 
before  the  final  judgment. — 11.  throne,  elders,  living 
creatures:  44,6*.  The  picture  of  heaven  remains  the 
same  in  all  these  chapters. — 12.  Cf.  the  sevenfold  dox- 


ology  in  612. — 14.  out  of  the  great  tribulation:  notice 
the  emphatic  article.  The  reference  is  not  to  tribula 
tion  in  general  but  "  the  tribulation,"  that  which  is  con 
nected  with  the  day  of  the  Lord. — 15.  shall  serve  him : 
in  the  ministry  of  worship. — spread  his  tabernacle: 
i.e.  the  protection  of  Gods  overshadowing  presence. 
— 17.  unto  fountains:  "unto  life's  water-springs" 
(Scott). 

VIII.  The  arrangement  of  ch.  8  has  recently  been 
subjected  to  critical  examination  by  Charles  (Sludie-? 
in  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  8),  who  arrives  at  the  con 
clusion  that  7-12  contains  a  separate  Apocalypse,  tho 
insertion  of  which  at  this  point  causes  inexplicable 
difficulties.  He  thinks  the  chapter  was  originally  com 
posed  of  the  following  elements  :  i,  3—5,  2  (changing 
tho  word  "seven"  to  "three"),  6  (with  the  same 
change),  13.  This  would  also  entail  a  change  in  tho 
enumeration  of  the  trumpets  in  ch.  9.  The  theory  has 
one  very  important  merit.  It  explains  "  the  silence 
in  heaven "  by  connecting  i  with  3-5.  The  real 
problem  is,  What  is  the  connexion  between  "  the 
seventh  seal  "  and  "  the  trumpets  "  and  later  on  "  the 
bowls "  ?  Does  the  "  seventh  seal "  let  loose  the 
woes  of  the  trumpets  and  tho  bowls  ?  Or  do  the 
trumpets  and  the  bowls  recapitulate  and  go  over  again 
the  ground  already  covered  by  the  seals  ?  We  expect 
tho  breaking  of  the  seventh  seal  to  be  followed  by  a 
climax,  but  instead  of  a  climax  we  get  a  pause.  Do 
the  trumpets  and  tho  bowls  carry  us  forward  towards 
the  climax,  or  arc  they  different  ways  of  approaching 
the  same  end  ? 

1.  silence  in  heaven :  the  explanation  of  this 
"  silence  "  has  always  puzzled  commentators.  Tho 
usual  interpretation  is  in  the  words  of  C.  A.  Scott 
(Ccnt.B,  p.  198)  :  "  It  suggests  the  wistful  or  alarmed 
uncertainty  with  which  the  end  of  the  silence  was 
awaited.  The  silence  big  with  fate  conveys  as  nothing 
else  could  the  sense  of  trembling  suspense."  Charles's 
theory,  that  2  is  out  of  place  and  the  "  silence  in 
heaven  "  is  explained  in  3-5,  gives  what  seems  to  be 
the  true  interpretation.  "  The  praises  and  thanks 
givings  of  all  the  mighty  hierarchies  of  heaven  are 
hushed  in  order  that  the  prayers  of  the  suffering  saints 
on  earth  may  be  heard  before  the  throne  of  God  "  (op. 
ci'.,  p.  153). — half  an  hour:  this  phrase  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally  ;  as  Swete  says,  "  Half  an  hour  is  a 
long  interval  in  a  drama." — 2.  And  I  saw  .  .  . 
trumpets :  these  words  obviously  come  too  early,  and 
are  really  connected  with  6. — 3,  another  angel :  "some 
times  identified  with  Michael  the  guardian  and  inter 
cessor  of  Israel. — over  tho  altar:  the  picture  which  is 
drawn  of  heaven  in  chs.  41  contains  no  altar,  though 
"  tho  bowls  full  of  incense  "  in  5s  may  possibly  imply  an 
altar  of  incense.  In  83  most  scholars  think  there  is  a 
reference  to  two  altars,  (a)  the  altar  over  which  the 
angel  stood,  i.e.  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  which  stood 
before  the  holy  place,  (b)  "  the  golden  altar,"  i.e.  the 
altar  of  incense  (jEx.  30ff.*),  the  theory  being  !  hat  there 
was  a  "  pattern  in  the  heavens  "  of  the  complete  earthly 
Temple  (cf.  Heb.  85).  Swete  and  Charles,  however, 
maintain  that  the  Apocalypse  only  mentions  one  altar — 
the  altar  of  incense.  Jewish  Cliristian  writers  before 
A.D.  200  never  allude  to  a  second  altar  in  heaven,  and 
their  language  definitely  excludes  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  more  than  one  (op.  cit.,  pp.  161-179). 
— a  golden  censer:  cf.  Lev.  16i2f. — add  it  unto  the 
prayers :  apparently  the  prayers  of  the  saints  in  this 
metaphor,  are  the  live  coals  upon  which  the  incense  is 
sprinkled.  In  5s,  however,  there  is  a  variation  of  tho 
metaphor,  and  the  "  prayers  "  are  represented  as  the 
incense. — 4.  lit.  "  the  smoke  of  the  incense  went  up 
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to  help  (lit.  '  for  ')  the  prayers  of  the  saints." — 5.  The 
prayers  are  answered ;  the  angel  uses  the  censer  to 
cast  the  fire  from  the  altar  upon  the  earth  as  a  symbol 
of  disaster  (cf.  Ezek.  102). 

VIII.  6-13.  The  First  Four  Trumpets.— The  first  four 
trumpets,  like  the  first  four  seals,  form  a  connected 
group,   and   differ  in   character  from   the   last   three. 
They   affect   chiefly   the    natural    world,    which   they 
overwhelm  with  disaster.     Many  of  the  features  aro 
borrowed  from  the  plagues  of  Egypt.     .The  description 
seems   to   be   based   also   on   volcanic   phenomena,  as 
often  in  OT  prophecy.     The  whole  district  was  subject 
to  volcanic  disturbances,  and  in  particular  the  island 
of  Santorin  (about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Patmos)  may  have 
suggested  several  features.     See  J.  T.  Bent's  article, 
"What  St.  John  saw  in  Patmos"  (  Nineteenth  Century, 
1888).     On  this  island  there  is  a  work  by  F.  Fouque, 
Santorin  et  w  eruption*. — A.  S.  P.] 

7.  The  first  trumpet'  (cf.  Ex.  924),  "  fire  flashing 
continually  amid  the  hail."  The  phrase  "  mingled 
with  blood  "  is  added.  "  Blood-red  rain  is  not  un 
known  in  nature  "  ;  storms  of  this  character  have 
occurred  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  and  the  usual  explanation 
given  is  that  the  air  .  as  full  of  particles  of  red  sand 
from  the  Sahara. — 8.  The  second  trumpet. — a  groat 
mountain :  thir-:  phrase  is  introduced  by  way  of  illus 
tration,  and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  writer 
pictures  an  actual  mountain  cast  into  the  sea.  Ho 
indicates  rather  a  huge  blazing  mass  like  a  mountain 
in  si/.o.  -9.  sea  became  blood :  cf.  Ex.  717-21,  Rev.  163. 
— 10.  The  third  trumpet.  A  great  meteor  fails  from 
heaven  and  destroys  the  fresh-water  supply.  [J.  11. 
Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianigm.  p.  326,  compares  "the 
falling  of  the  ^reat  star  Gocihar  upon  the  earth," 
mentioned  in  the  Bundahish. — A.  S.  P.'j — called  Worm 
wood  :  lit.  absinthe.  In  OT  the  term  is  always  used 
metaphorically  to  denote  the  bitterness  of  injustice  or 
the  fruits  of  idolatry  or  Divine  chastisement  (Pr.  54*). 
• — 12.  The  fourth  trumpet.  This  causes  the  partial 
eclipse  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (cf.  Ex.  1021-23).  None 
of  these  plagues  are  final,  and  it  seems  to  be  suggested 
that  there  is  still  time  for  repentance. — 13.  On  the 
ordinary  interpretation  this  verse  is  intended  to  be  a 
last  warning  to  the  world  before  the  other  trumpets 
are  blown.  Charles  thinks,  however,  that  originally 
the  four  trumpets  were  not  found  in  the  text,  and  that 
this  verse  simply  introduces  the  three  trumpets  (cf.  9). — • 
an  eagle:  so  the  best  MSS.  TR  reads,  "an  angel," 
and  so  AV.— 15.  See  Introd.  to  ch.  20. 

IX.  On   the   ordinary   theory   ch.    9   continues   the 
account  of  the  trumpets  commenced  in  8.     But  if  we 
follow  Charles  in  excising  87-12,  there  were  originally 
not  seven  but  three  trumpets,  an  account  of  tv,*o  of 
which  forms  the  theme  of  eh.  9. 

1-12.  The  Fifth  Trumpet  or  the  First  Wee.— The 
seer  sees  a  star  fallen  on  the  earth.  The  star  seems  to 
represent  a  person,  possibly  Satan  (cf.  Lk.  10i8). — 
abyss:  the  word  properly  means  "bottomless,"  and 
is  used  in  OT  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  e.g.  Ps.  71 20. 
The  abyss  is  approached  by  a  "  shaft  "  or  "  well," 
here  translated  "  pit,"  Avhich  is  closed  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key. — 3.  out  of  the  smoke  came  .  .  .  locusts : 
cf.  Ex.  10i3  and  Driver's  quotation  of  the  observations 
of  a  modern  traveller  :  "  we  observed  large  dark  clouds 
resembling  smoke  moving  to  and  fro  .  .  .  One  morning 
these  clouds  came  down  and  proved  to  be  locusts." 
(CB,  Joel,  p.  90). — power  was  given  to  them :  these 
locusts  were  specially  endowed  with  the  scorpion-like 
power  of  tormenting  men. — 4.  not  hurt  the  grass  f  this 
conflicts  with  87,  where,  as  the  result  of  the  first 
trumpet,  "  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up.''— seal  Of 


God :  Tsff*. — 5.  flve  months :  this  is  supposed  to  repre 
sent  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  plague  of  locusts.  The 
object  of  the  plague  is  not  to  kill,  but  to  torture  and 
torment. — 7.  like  unto  horses :  this  description  is 
taken  from  Jl.  24. — crowns  ~.  .  .  men's  faces :  these 
two  features  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  locusts  of  the 
abyss  ;  there  is  nothing  about  the  ordinary  locust  to 
account  for  this  description. — 11.  They  have  ...  as 
king :  In  Pr.  3()27  it  is  stated  that  locusts  have  no  king, 
but  these  locusts  belong  to  the  abyss. — Abaddon  :  the 
word  only  occurs  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wisdom 
Literature  (Job  266,  2822,  Ps.  8811,  Pr.  15n*,  etc.), 
where  it  means  ''  ruin  "  or  "  destruction,"  either  on 
earth  or  in  Sheol.  Here  "  Destruction  "  is  personified. 
— Apoliyon  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  Abaddon. 

13-21.  The  Sixth  Trumpet  or  the  Second  Woe.— The 
loosing  of  the  four  angels  of  death,  and  the  slaughter 
of  a  third  part  of  the  human  race. 

13.  the  horns:  the  corners. — the  golden  altar :  cf.  83. 
—14.  Looso  th3  four  angels:  these  angels  are  kept 
bound  in  the  river  Euphrates  iff.  1612)  waiting  for  the 
day  of  vengeance.  There  is  a  striking  parallel  in  a  Syriac 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  "  Let  these  four  kings  be  loosed 
which  are  bound  near  the  great  river  Euphrates  which 
shall  destroy  a  third  part  of  mankind."  Many  com 
mentators  see  in  this  reterence  an  expectation  that  the 
armies  of  Parthia  were  soon  to  be  loosed  on  the  Roman 
Empire. — 16.  The  figure  200,000,000  is  probably  de 
rived  from  Ps.  6817,  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  upon  thousands." — 17. 
hyacinth  is  sometimes  used  as  (a)  the  name  of  a  precious 
stone  (2l2o),  (b)  of  a  dye,  i.e.  blue.  The  breastplates 
appeared  as  flame-coloured,  smoky  blue,  and  yellow 
like  sulphur. — 119.  their  tails:  The  Partisans  twisted 
their  horses'  tails  to  a  point.  There  may  bo  a  further 
reference  to  their  skill  in  shooting  backwards.— 
A.  J.  G.] — 20.  the  rest  of  mankind,  i.e.  the  two-thirds 
who  were  not  killed. — worship  devils  :  both  in  OT  and 
NT  the  worship  of  the  pagan  world  is  said  to  be  given 
to  demons  (cf.  Dt.  32i7;  Ps.  10637,  1  Cor.  10  20).— 
21.  The  four  sins  mentioned  in  this  verse  are  the  char 
acteristic  vices  of  the  pagan  world.  For  the  connexion 
between  idolatry  and  immorality  cf.  Rom.  121-27- — 
|  sorceries  :  the  Gr.  word  means  magic  spoils  inciting 
to  illicit  lusts. — A.  J.  G.| 

X.  The  second  interlude  in  the  movement  of  the 
drama.  The  sixth  trumpet,  like  the  sixth  seal,  ic 
followed  by  a  pause.  Once  again  the  climax  is  post 
poned.  10  and  11 1-13  are  parenthetical,  and  the 
visions  which  they  record  are  episodes  in  the  main 
story. 

1-11.  The  Vision  of  the  Strong  Angel  and  the  Little 
Book. — 1.  The  strong  angel. — We  have  no  means  of 
identifying  this  angel.  To  suppose  that  he  represents 
Christ  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  precedent. — • 
coming  down  out  of  heaven :  the  scene  of  the  previous 
visions  is  laid  in  heaven,  whither  the  seer  had  been 
transported.  Here  he  seems  to  be  standing  upon  the 
earth  and  watching  the  descent  of  the  angel. — 2.  a 
little  book :  the  Gr.  word  is  an  emphatic  diminutive, 
"  a  very  small  roll  (or  scroll  j."  This  book  is  supposed 
to  contain  a  fragment  of  Divine  revelation  (cf.  the  book 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  2g). — \.  the  seven  thunders :  sug 
gests  that  another  cycle  of  visions,  like  the  cycles  of 
the  seals  and  trumpets  and  bowls,  occurred  to  the 
writer's  mind,  but  he  dismisses  the  temptation  to  use 
them. — seal  up:  the  metaphor  "  sealing  "  is  generally 
used  to  denote  the  ending  of  a  document  which  has; 
been  written.  Here  it  is  applied  to  an  unwritten 
utterance. — 6.  time  ...  no  longer:  (a)  time  now 
ceases,  because  eternity  has  begun,  or  (6)  there  shall  no 
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hrger  be  any  interval  or  respite  before  the  commence 
ment  of  doom.  The  latter  is  preferable  because  it  helps 
us  to  see  the  connexion  of  this  chapter  with  the  rest 
of  the  book  (e.g.  6iof .).  It  announces  that  the  pause  is 
at  an  end  and  the  hour  of  Divine  intervention  at  hand. 
That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  is  clear  from  the 
allusion  to  the  seventh  trumpet  in  7. — then  is  finished 
the  mystery  of  God  (2  Th.  27*) :  the  revelation  which 
God  made  to  the  prophets  is  now  consummated. — 
9.  Take  it,  and  eat  it  up :  cf.  Ezek.  3i.  A  bold  meta 
phor  indicating  that  the  message  of  God  was  to  be 
incorporated  by  the  seer  into  his  system  ;  cf.  the 
Prayer  Book  phrase,  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest." — bitter:  in  Ezek.  the  only  effect  of  eating  the 
roll  was  to  induce  the  sense  of  sweetness.  Here  there 
is  a  twofold  result,  a  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
internal  pain.  "  Every  revelation  of  God's  purposes, 
even  though  it  be  but  a  fragment,  is  '  bitter  sweet,' 
disclosing  judgment  as  well  as  mercy  "  (Swete). — 11 
indicates  a  fresh  development  in  the  movement  of  the 
drama,  which  is  to  involve  many  nations  and  kings. 

XL  1-13.  The  Interlude  continued.  The  Second 
Episode. — The  first  two  verses  are  introductory,  and 
represent  the  survey  or  measuring  of  the  holy  city  by 
the  seer.  Then  comes  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
two  witnesses,  followed  by  the  first  appearance  in  the 
book  of  "  the  beast  "  or  Antichrist  (7). 

1.  a  reed:  a  measuring  rod  (Ezek.  40ff.,  Zech.  2i), 
EzekieVs  reed  (405)  was  nine  feet  long. — measure  the 
temple :  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
but  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  object  of  the 
measuring  was  to  provide  for  its  preservation  in  the 
day  of  crisis.  The  reference,  therefore,  is  not  so 
much  to  the  material  Temple  as  to  that  which  tho 
Temple  represented,  viz.  the  spiritual  Israel ;  cf.  the 
sealing  of  the  144,000  in  7s*. — the  altar:  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering. — 2.  the  court :  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
separated  from  the  Temple  proper  by  "  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  "  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words, 
"  No  man  of  another  nation  to  enter  within  the  fence 
and  enclosure  round  the  Temple.  And  whoever  is 
caught  will  have  himself  to  blame  that  his  death 
ensues."- — forty  and  two  months :  the  1260  days  of  the 
next  verse,  i.e.  the  3£  years  of  Dan.  7?.5,  127.  This 
period  represents  the  actual  duration  of  the  persecution 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (from  the  spring  of  168  B.C. 
to  the  autumn  of  165  B.C.),  when  the  Temple  was  pro 
faned,  the  sacrifices  interrupted,  and  a  pagan  altar 
erected.  This  historical  event  invested  the  period  of 
3^  years  with  a  special  significance  for  Apocalyptic, 
and  henceforth  it  became  the  typical  figure  for  the 
length  of  the  persecution  under  Antichrist.  [This  may 
iiave  seemed  the  more  reasonable  that  it  is  the  half 
of  tho  number  of  perfection. — A.  S.  P.] — -3.  The  two 
Witnesses :  it  is  impossible  to  discover  what  the  writer 
intended  his  readers  to  understand  by  these  "  two 
witnesses."  The  use  of  OT  phrases  has  led  many 
scholars  to  identify  them  with  two  OT  heroes  from  the 
following  list :  Abel,  Enoch,  Moses,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Jeremiah.  Others  maintain  that  the  phraso  is  sym 
bolical,  and  that  the  witnesses  represent  "  the  Church 
in  her  function  of  witness-bearing  ):  (Swete).  A  third 
school  regards  them  as  referring  to  two  prophets  or 
leaders  who  were  to  appear  as  champions  of  tho  faith 
before  tho  end  came.  [0.  H.  Turner  (Studies  in  Early 
Ch.  Hist.,  p.  214)  suggests  Peter  and  Paul,  "  the  two 
most  illustrious  victims  of  the  Beast  (Nero),  the 
martyrs  whose  bodies  lay  in  the  great  city." — A.  J.  G.J 
We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  solve  the  enigma,  but 
the  context  seems  to  point  to  Moses  and  Elijah.  For 
the  period  of  their  ministry,  1260  days,  cf.  2*. — 4°.  the 


two  olive  trees :  an  allusion  to  Zech.  4,  where  the  two 
"  sons  of  oil,"  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  representing 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  supply  the  needs  of 
"  the  candlestick,"  i.e.  the  theocratic  state. — 5.  fire 
proceedeth:  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah  (2  K.  lio). — 
6.  power  to  shut  heaven:  so  Elijah  (1  K.  17 1).— power 
over  the  waters :  so  Moses  (Ex.  Tig). — smite  the  earth : 
so  Moses,  a  reference  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt. — 7.  the 
beast :  the  first  reference  to  the  figure  of  Antichrist, 
which  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  later  part 
of  the  book  (cf.  17s).  With  the  description  cf.  the 
four  beasts  of  Dan.  75. — 8.  Sodom :  the  term  Sodom  is 
applied  to  Jerusalem  in  Is.  lio  in  token  of  its  wicked 
ness. — Egypt:  also  a  term  of  reproach,  though  not 
applied  to  Jerusalem  elsewhere. — where  also  their  Lord 
was  crucified :  the  "  great  city "  thus  seems  to  be 
Jerusalem,  though  some  scholars  think  that  the  context 
points  to  Rome,  and  the  phrase,  "  the  great  city  "  ia 
applied  to  Babylon,  i.e.  Rome,  in  16rg,  17i8,  ISioff. — 

9.  three  days  and  a  half:    "day"  here  means  year, 
and  the  reference  is  to  the  3^  years  of   Dan.  (2*). — 

10.  This  verse  describes  the  general  exultation  at  tho 
death  of  the  two  prophets  or  ''  witnesses,"  who  had 
tormented  men's  consciences. — 11.  the  seer  "  sees  the 
Church  of  the  martyrs  recovering  herself  from  an  ago 
of   persecution  as   Ezekiel   (37 10)   had   seen   new   life 
infused  into   a   dead  Israel  "    (Swete). — 12.  The   final 
triumph  of  "  the  witnesses  "  and  their  ascension  to 
heaven    in    full    view    of    their    enemies. — 13.  "  The 
witnesses  "  are  vindicated  by  a  great  natural  catas 
trophe  in  the  form  of  an  earthquake  which  destroys  a 
tenth  of  tho  city  and  7000  people.     The  reserve  of  the 
writer  is  still  maintained.     The  disaster  is  only  partial ; 
the  final  doom  is  still  postponed. 

XL  14-19.  The  Seventh  Trumpet  and  the  Third  Woe. 
— The  story  which  was  broken  off  at  9ai  is  now  re 
sumed.  The  seventh  trumpet  heralds  the  approach  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ. — 15.  great  voice :  in  contrast 
to  the  silence  which  followed  the  breaking  of  th-? 
"seventh  seal"  (81).- — our  Lord:  God  the  Father. — 
his  Christ:  God's  Anointed  One. — 16.  elders:  44*. — 
17.  Cf.  with  this  doxology  those  in  4ir,  5i2,  7i2. — 
19.  the  temple  Of  God:  i.e.  the  heavenly  temple 
(cf.  7i5,  155ff.).  The  judgment  was  followed  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  opening  of  His 
Temple. — the  ark  of  his  covenant:  according  to  tho 
tradition  preserved  in  2  Mac.  2i-8,  the  Ark  had  been 
hidden  away  by  Jeremiah  in  a  "  cavernous  chamber  " 
until  "  God  should  gather  His  people  together  again." 
That  time  had  now  come,  though  not  in  the  sense 
predicted  by  Jeremiah,  and  the  Ark  stood  revealed  in 
the  open  Temple  of  heaven,  the  symbol  of  God's  faith 
fulness  in  keeping  His  covenant  (cf.  2i7*).  The  rest 
of  tho  drama  of  the  book  is  worked  out  in  full  view  of 
the  open  Temple. 

XII.  The  Vision  of  the  Woman,  the  Child,  and  the 
Dragon. — This  chapter  has  always  presented  difficulties 
to  the  student  of  Revelation.  Two  questions  present 
themselves  :  (a)  What  is  the  connexion  of  this  chapter 
with  the  previous  part  of  the  book  1  (b)  What  inter 
pretation  did  the  writer  intend  his  readers  to  put  upon 
the  vision  ?  The  first  question  has  been  answered  in 
many  ways.  Some  scholars  regard  this  passage  as  a 
fresh  interlude,  and  think  that  it  is  unconnected  with 
the  mam  movement  of  the  drama.  It  is  often  ex 
plained  as  a  fragment  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  which 
the  writer  determined  to  utilise,  though  he  failed 
altogether  to  weave  it  into  the  thread  of  the  argument. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  as  follows.  The 
theme  of  the  second  part  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the 
struggle  against  Antichrist,  and  this  chapter  forms  the 
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introduction.  Antichrist  is  first  introduced  almost 
incidentally  in  117  and  the  allusion  in  that  passage  is 
here  developed  and  carried  a  stage  further  on.  "The 
second  question  is  equally  difficult  to  answer.  There 
are  three  characters  in  this  scene — the  woman,  the 
child,  the  dragon.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
identification  of  the  dragon.  It  undoubtedly  repre 
sents  Antichrist,  but  the  other  two  characters  are  not 
so  easy  to  explain.  The  child  is  generally  understood 
to  represent  the  Messiah,  but  the  details  of  the  story 
do  not  correspond  with  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  was  not  "  caught  up  unto  God  ''  immediately 
after  birth,  and  tho  description  in  5  of  "  a  man  child 
who  is  to  rule  all  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  "  does 
not  seem  an  appropriate  description  of  His  mission. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  this  chapter 
was  written  with  full  knowledge  of  the  life  of  tho 
actual  Messiah.  It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  ask 
what  is  meant  by  the  woman  that  the  problem  be 
comes  acute.  We  may  dismiss  at  once  the  theory  that 
identifies  her  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  There  is 'not  a 
single  detail  of  the  DM  native  which  suits  such  an 
hypothesis.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  woman  was 
intended  to  denote  ib"  Christian  Church  if  the  child  is 
to  be  regarded  ;;s  the  Messiah.  It  was  not  the  Christian 
Church  that  produced  ihc  Messiah  :  k  was  the  Messiah 
who  created  the  Christian  Church.  The  only  reason 
able  explanation  is  tint  the  woman  personifies  the 
people  of  Israel.  The  best  interpretation  of  the  chapter 
is.  therefore,  that  we  have  here  a  pre-Christian 
Apocalypse  representing  Israel  in  travail  with  tho 
Messiah  and  tlmt  this  Apocalypse  has  been  inserted 
by  the  author  of  the  book  without  any  attempt  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  facts  of  the  life  of  the  actual 
Messiah.  Gunkcl  thinks  that  the  basis  of  the  story 
was  a  Babylonian  myth.  [No  story  of  the  birth  of 
Marduk  has  been  discovered  ;  Gunk  el  postulates  tho 
existence  of  a  myth  of  his  birth  on  the  lines  of  the 
myth  of  the  birth  of  Apollo.  Dicterich  derived  our 
passage  from  the  Greek  myth  of  the  birth  of  Apollo; 
Bousset  has  called  attention  to  the  Egyptian  myth  of 
the  birth  of  Horns.  The  parallel:-;  with  our  passage- 
are  too  close  to  be  accidental.  Probably  there  was  a 
widespread  myth,  of  which  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
forms  are  variants,  describing  how  the  god  of  light  was 
successfully  born  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  the  dragon 
of  darkness  and  chaos  to  prevent  his  birth.  See 
Poako,  The  Person  of  Christ  in  the  Re.rdation  of  John, 
in  Manyfvlrl  College  Es*ft>/.*. — A.  S.  P.] 

1.  a  woman :  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  early  part 
of  the  chapter,  and  later  on  probably  tho  Christian 
community. — the  sun :  the  imagery  used  here  is  prob 
ably  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  "  Juclah  was  bright  as  the  moon 
and  under  his  feet  were  twelve  rays  "  (Test.  Naph.  5). 
• — twelve  stars:  probably  an  alJunion  to  the  twelve 
tribes.— 2.  child :  the  Messiah. — 3.  dragon  :  Anti 
christ  ;  in  9  be  is  identified  with  "  the  old  serpent  who 
is  called  the  Dovii  and  Satan." — seven  heads  and  ten 
horns:  the  frequent  occurrence  of  similar  terms  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  mokes  it  clear  that  the  writer 
uses  them  to  cover  a  reference  to  kings  or  kingdoms. 
What  the  original  writer  of  this  little  Apocalypse  in 
tended  by  these  words  cannot  be  discovered,  but  our 
author  obviously  meant  them  to  refer  to  Roman 
Emperors. — 4.  draweth  the  third  part:  for  the  meta 
phor  cf.  Dan.  810. — 5.  child  was  caught  up  unto  God: 
this  cannot  refer  to  any  event  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
unless  it  be  to  the  Ascension,  but  must  be  an  imaginary 
picture  of  the  Messiah's  experience  drawn  by  a,  pre- 
Christian  writer. — 6,  A  prediction  of  Israel's  fate  after 


the  Messiah's  departure. — 1280  days:  (lla*)  suggested 
by  the  3i-  years  of  Dan. — 7.  The  war  in  heaven  do- 
scribed  in  the  following  verses  has  its  analogy  in  the 
wars  of  the  Olympian  gods  described  by  Homer  and 
Virgil  (cf.  Eph.  612*). — Michael :  the  guardian  angel  of 
Israel  (cf.  Dan.  1013,21,  12i). — 8.  This  verse  seems 
to  imply  that  the  final  fall  of  Satan  from  heaven 
(cf.  Lk.  10i8)  did  not  take  place  till  this  conflict,  but 
perhnps  the  words  should  not  be  unduly  pressed. — 
10.  The  victory  of  Michael  is  followed  by  a  pa?an  of 
triumph.— 11.  The  victory  in  heaven  is  followed  by  a 
victory  of  the  martyrs  upon  earth. — 12.  a  short  time: 
afterwards  defined  as  3i  years  (14). — 14.  two  wings  of 
the  great  eagle:  we  must  not  attempt  to  turn  poetry 
into  prose  and  find  some  definite  fact  beneath  this 
phrase.  Ail  that  it  denotes  is  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  woman  was  enabled  to  escape. — a  time,  times, 
etc. :  i.e.  3j  years  (Dan.  7-5*,  Rev.  lla*).— 15.  cast  out 
.  o  .  water:  the  tangible  facts  covered  by  this  phrase 
cannot  be  deciphered.  Some  have  interpreted  it  of 
the  liornan  armies  [at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  66-70]  ; 
others  of  the  persecutors ;  others  of  the  influx  of 
heretical  opinions.  If  these  words  were  in  the  early 
Apocalypse,  they  are  probably  meant  to  be  indefinite. — 
18.  the  earth  opened :  here  again  it  is  useless  to  look 
for  an  answering  fact  [e.g.  the  escape  of  tho  Jerusalem 
Christians  to  Fella,  or  the  death  of  a  persecuting 
emperor. — A.  J.  G.].  The  phrase  simply  means  that 
help  would  come  from  unexpected  quarters.  [There 
are  streams  in  Asia  Minor,  e.g.  the  Lycus  and  the 
Chrysorrhous,  which  flow  for  a  distance  underground. — 
A.  J.  G.] — 17.  the  rest  of  her  seed :  the  followers  of 
the  Messiah,  especially  those  outside  Palestine,  e.g.  in 
Asia  Minor. — [and  he  Stood:  possibly  we  should  read, 
"  and  I  stood  "  (AV),  and  connect  with  next  chapter. — 
A.  J.  G.] 

XIII.  This  chapter  records  tho  appearance  of  two 
beasts  :  (n)  the  one  rising  from  the  sea  (i-io),  (b)  the 
other  springing  from  the  earth  (11-18).  The  first  beast 
is  conquered  by  the  dragon,  the  second  beast  derive:; 
its  authority  from  the  first.  The  chapter  throughout 
is  reminiscent  of  Dan.  7.  The  first  beast  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  second 
with  the  spirit  of  paganism  which  inculcated  the  cult 
of  Ca?sar- worship.  The  portrait  of  the  first  beast  in 
the  concluding  verses  seems  to  individualise  in  the 
person  of  Nero  ;  at  any  rate  this  appears  to  be  the  most 
plausible  interpretation  of  the  number  666.  The  poin: 
of  the  chapter  seems  to  be  this.  The  dragon,  beatej. 
in  tho  heavenly  war  by  Michael  and  his  angels,  turns 
his  attention  to  earth,  and  endeavours  to  exterminate 
the  Christian  faith  by  inspiring  the  Roman  Empire- 
to  persecute. 

1.  a  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  sea:  cf.  the  vision  oi 
the  four  great  beasts  that  come  up  out  of  the  sea  in 
Dan.  Vs.  As  the  beasts  in  Daniel  represent  empires 
we  may  suppose  that  this  beast  also  stands  for  a- 
empire. — ten  horns:  the  horns  represent  emperors, 
either  beginning  with  Julius  C;csar  and  ending  with 
Titus  or  beginning  with  Augustus  and  ending  with 
Vespasian,  or  if  we  omit  some  or  all  of  the  three 
usurpers  (Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius)  wo  may  end  with 
Domitian,  Nerva,  or  even  Trajan.  [Perhaps  the  "  seven 
heads  "  are  emperors  (Augustus  to  Titus),  and  the 
"ten  horns"  provincial  governors  or  dependent  kings, 
cf.  17i2*.  p.  939. — A.  J.  G.] — names  of  blasphemy: 
possibly  the  name  "Augustus,"  which  means  "worthy 
of  worship,"  or  the  title  "  God,"  which,  as  we  know 
from  the  inscriptions,  many  of  these  kings  assumed. — 
2.  leopard  .  .  .  bear .  .  .  lion  :  in  Dan.  74-6,  the  lion, 
the  bear,  and  the  leopard  are  distinct.  Here  the 
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qualities  of  all  three  animals  are  ascribed  to  a  single 
beast. — the  dragon  :  the  power  of  the  beast  \vas  derived 
from  Satan. — 3.  one  of  the  heads  .  .  .  smitten :  note 
the  point  of  contact  between  this  description  of  the 
beast  and  the  description  of  the  Lamb  "  as  it  had  been 
slain  "  (56).  This  phrase  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  178,  and  doubtless  refers  to  the  legend  of  Nero 
redivivus  (178*). — 5.  Cf.  the  description  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  Dan.  78-20. — forty  and  two  months  :  the 
length  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus.  3i  years  (cf. 
Il2f.*,  9,11,  126). — 6.  If,  with  the  best  MSS,  we  omit 
"  even  "  the  words  "  them  that  dwell  in  the  heaven  " 
define  and  explain  the  term  "  tabernacle  of  God." — 8. 
shall  worship  him :  i.e.  the  beast,  a  reference  to 
Emperor-worship,  which  was  so  prevalent  at  this  time 
(p. -; 75).— book  of  life:  85*.— from  tiis  foundation  of 
tho  world  :  the  connexion  of  this  clause  is  uncertain. 
Most  people  attach  it  to  "  the  Lamb  slain,"  and  make 
it  indicate  the  eternal  character  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  The  parallel  passage  in  17s,  "  written  in  the 
bock  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  strongly 
suggests  that  a  similar  connexion  of  the  words  ought 
to  be  understood  here. — 10.  Cf.  Jor.  Io2,  Mt.  2652. 
The  text  and  meaning  of  this  verse  are  uncertain. 
The  AV  renders  "  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall 
go  into  captivity  :  Ho  that  killeth  with  the  sword 
must  be  killed  with  the  sword."  The  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  sustained  by  the  belief  that  acts 
of  persecution  will  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  the  per 
secutors,  and  vengeance  will  be  meted  out  to  them 
by  God.  The  RV,  following  a  more  reliable  text, 
modifies  the  first  clause,  "If  any  man  is  for  captivity 
into  captivity  he  goes,"  but  keeps  the  second  clause 
practically  unaltered.  There  is  an  ambiguity  about 
this  second  clause.  It  may  have  the  meaning  of  the 
AV,  but  it  may  also  mean  "  If  any  man  shall  kill  with 
the  sword,  with  the  sword  must  he  (i.e.ihe  murdered 
man)  be  killed.''  The  former  rendering  is  much  more 
natural,  but  it  completely  spoils  the  parallelism  between 
the  two  clauses  and  brackets  together  two  incom 
mensurate  ideas.  It  is  essential  that  the  parallelism 
of  the  clauses  should  be  maintained  even  at  the  cost, 
as  Hort  suggests,  of  emending  the  text.  The  passage 
is  probably  based  on  Jor.  152,  "  Such  as  are  for  death 
to  death  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  sword." 
The  words  seem  to  inculcate  the  Christian  duty  of 
acquiescing  in  the  will  of  God  even  though  persecution 
and  martyrdom  Avero  involved.  It  was  by  accepting 
the  suffering  which  might  come  upon  him  that  the 
Christian  exemplified  his  loyalty  and  faith.  Failing 
this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  fall  back  upon  the  weaker  text  of  the  AV.  The 
RV  cannot  be  right  unless  the  second  clause  is  explained 


11-18.  The  Second  Beast. — This  represents  the  spirit 
of  paganism,  and  more  particularly  the  priestly  system 
which  was  organised  to  enforce  Csesar-worship. — 
llf.  The  second  beast  is  regarded  as  inferior  to,  and 
deriving  its  authority  from,  the  first. — 12.  to  worship  : 
an  allusion  to  Empcror-Avorship. — deathstroke :  cf.  3  ; 
an  allusion  to  Nero  redivivus  (178*).— 13.  great  signs: 
an  allusion  to  the  displays  of  magic  by  the  priests  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people.— 14.  an  image  of 
the  beast :  a  statue  of  the  emperor  which  was  used  in 
Csesar- worship. — 15.  to  Rive  breath  unto  it :  an  allusion 
to  the  pretended  miracles  wrought  by  the  priests,  like 
the  later  miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  which  a  stone 
image  was  made  to  move  and  act  like  a  living  being. — . 
16.  a  mark  ^r-^  f  ihn!r  r5f;;vit  hand? :  like  the  stamp 
embossed  on  official  documents  bearing  the  name  of 


the  emperor  and  the  year  of  his  reign.     [In  later  per 
secutions,  at  least,  certificates  were  given  to  those  who 
sacrificed    or    otherwise    fulfilled    the    regulations    of 
pagan  worship. — A.  J .  G.]     As  to  whether  the  devotees 
of    Emperor-worship    were    actually  branded  on    the 
hand  or  the  forehead  we  have  no  information  beyond 
this    passage,  and    possibly    hero    the    language   may 
be  apocalyptic  (cf.  the  seal  cu  tho  foreheads  of  the 
saints  in   73).     But  it   seems   certain  that  there  was 
some  sign  or  mark  which  served  to  distinguish  pagan 
worshippers    from     Christians. — 17.  Christians,    since 
they  lacked  this  mark,  are  said  to  have  been  boycotted 
in  the  markets  and  were  neither  allowed  to  buy  nor 
ae]|. — the  name  of  the  boast:     i.e.   the  name  of  the 
emperor. — 18.  Here   is   wisdom :     these    words   are   a 
challenge  to  the  readers  of  the  Apocalypse.     If  any 
man  regards  himself  as  wise,  let  him  try  to  read  the 
riddle  of  the  number  of  the  beast— it  is  the  nuraber 
of  a  man :    we  are  to  look  among  the  ranks  of  men, 
and  not  of  angels  or  supernatural  beings,  for  the  answer 
to  the  riddle. — Six  hundred  and  sixty  and  six:    the 
riddle  is,  "  Find  the  man,  the  letters  of  whose  name, 
when  regarded  as  numeral.-;,  sum  up  to  the  total  606." 
There  have  been  many  guesses,  but  very  few  of  them 
have  any  claim  upon  our  attention.     We  may  dismiss 
all  those  theories  which  find  the  "  number  of  the  beast  " 
in  some  later  personage  as  Muhammad,   Luther,   or 
Napoleon.     The  beast  lived  in  the  age  when  the  book 
was  written.     The  best  solution  i-;  that  he  was  Nero. 
The  words  Neron  CVc.-,ar  or  Nero  Ciesar  when  written 
in  Hebrew  characters  make  up  the  numbers  666  and 
616  respectively,  and  as  both  readings,  viz.  666  and  616; 
are  found  in  vogue  in  early  times,  and  the  solution 
does  for  both,  we  may  regard  it  as  tolerably  certain 
that  this  is  the  key  which  fits  the  lock.     [There  may 
be  an   implied   contrast    between   666   and   777,  tho 
triple   repetition    of   the   perfect   number.      In   Orac. 
SibyU.  1328,  the  number  888  represents  Christ  (Swete) — 
A.  J.  G.]     [At  a  date  earlier  than  this  passage  in  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  Marcus  the  Valentinian  pointed  out 
that  the  name  Jesus  made  up  888  in  Greek  letters. 
Possibly  the  number  666  was  an  ancient  symbol  of 
the  beast.     The  writer  has  observed  that  it  also  fits  a 
man  (not  perfectly  well,  for  Neron  Caesar  in  Hebrew 
character  would  more  naturally  sum  up  to  676,  but 
written  "  defectively  "  it  gives  666) ;  the  ancient  beast 
of  apocalyptic  tradition  is  thus  incarnate  in  a  man. 
Hence  the  ending  of  the  passage,  "  Let  him  count  tho 
number  of  the  beast,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man," 
i.e.  not  simply  the  number  of  the  beast,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  a  man.     The  beast  is  incar 
nate  in  Nero. — A.  S.  P.] 

XIV.  Third  Interlude. — Three  Visions :  (a)  the  Lamb 
on  Mt.  Zion  (1-5),  (b)  the  three  angels  (6-13),  (c)  the 
harvest  and  vintage  of  the  world  (14-20). — 1-5.  After 
the  horror  and  tragedy  of  the  last  two  chapters,  we 
have  another  pause  in  tho  movement  of  the  drama, 
a  new  vision  of  heaven  and  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. 
1.  the  Lamb :  this  chapter  recalls  the  vision  in  ch.  5 
(cf.  5(A- — mount  Zion :  Zion  is  the  Christian  Acropolis, 
but  whether  the  reference  here  is  to  the  earthly  or 
heavenly  Zion  cannot  be  determined.  For  the  144,000, 
cf.  14,  where  possibly  the  number  covers  only  Jewish 
Christians.  Here  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  such 
limitation,  for  in  3  they  are  described  as  "  they  that 
had  been  purchased  out  of  the  earth." — name  ...  on 
their  forehoads :  cf.  7  3!'.  and  contrast  the  mark  on  the 
foreheads  of  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  (13i6). — 
2.  many  waters :  cf.  1 1 5.— 3.  a  new  song :  cf.  5g.— 
four  .  .  .  eldsrs:  44,6*.—  L.  th;y  ^  virgins:  tho 
term  virgin  is  in  the  masculine,  and  should  be  irans- 
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lated  "  celibates."  Whether  it  ia  to  be  taken  literally 
here  is  disputed.  As  Swete  says,  "  No  condemnation 
of  marriage,  no  exclusion  of  the  married  from  the 
highest  blessings  of  the  Christian  life,  finds  a  place  in 
the  NT."  And  if  we  were  to  press  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  virgin  "  or  "  celibate  "  here,  this  passage  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  NT.  More 
over,  the  imagery  used  in  chs.  21f.  throws  a  halo  of 
sanctity  over  marriage.  The  probability  is  therefore 
that  the  words  here  describe  not  celibates  but  men 
who  had  kept  the  marriage-bond  inviolate. 

XIV.  6-12.  The  Vision  of  the  Three  Angels.— 6.  an  eter 
nal  gospel :  it  is  doubtful  whether  gospel  is  here  used  in 
its  technical  sense.  It  probably  means  a  proclamation 
of  good  news.  The  proclamation  here  is  one  which 
urges  men  to  fear  and  worship  God  in  view  of  the 
coming  judgment  (cf.  Mk.  lis).— 8.  Babylon:  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Babylon  here  means  Rome. 
There  are  traces  in  other  apocalyptic  literature  of  the 
same  usage  of  the  word. — fornication :  probably  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  to  denote  idolatry. — 9.  worshippeth 
the  boast :  a  reference  to  Emperor-worship.  The  beast 
is  probably  Ner,,,  as  in  ch.  13. — mark  in  his  forehead : 
cf.  13i6. — 10.  The  description  of  the  punishment  of 
the  pagan  world  is  based  upon  the  imagery  of  Ps.  75s, 
Is.  3033,  5l22f. — 13.  "  a  new  beatitude  which  needed 
a  voice  from  heaven  to  proclaim  it  "  (Swete).  [Yea. 
saith  the  Spirit — the  response  of  the  inspired  seer.— that 
they  may  rest :  in  that  they  rest.  Their  labours  are 
over,  but  not  their  works,  "  for  their  works  follow  with 
them."— A.  J.  G.] 

XIV:  14-20.  The  Harvest  and  the  Vintage  of  the 
World. — The  scene  culminates  in  a  vision  of  the 
Parousia,  and  an  ingathering  of  the  spiritual  harvest. 

14.  Tho  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  clouds, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  a  misinterpretation  of 
Dan.  7 1. 3,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  ideas  in  Christian 
eschatology  (cf.  Mk.  1462,  Mt.  2430). — like  unto  a  son 
of  man:  Dan.  7i3*.  The  phrase  originally  denoted 
the  advent,  of  a  new  kingdom  with  human  qualities 
and  characteristics  in  contrast  to  earlier  empires,  which 
could  only  be  described  under  the  figure  of  beasts. 
Later  on,  however,  especially  hi  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
the  term  "  Son  of  Man  "  was  used  to  denote  the 
Messiah,  and  this  later  usage  of  the  phrase  led  to  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in  Daniel. — 15.  send 
forth  thy  Sickio :  for  the  metaphor,  cf.  the  parable  of 
the  harvest  in  Mk.  439.  Many  scholars  think  that  the 
harvest  represents  the  ingathering  of  the  saints,  the 
vintage  the  ingathering  of  the  wicked  for  their  doom. — • 

19.  winepress:   the  metaphor  comes  from  Is.  63i-6. — 

20.  without    the    city :     winepresses    were    generally 
erected  outside  the  walls  of  a  city,  but  the  phrase  no 
doubt  suggests  the  further  meaning  that  capital  punish 
ment  was  inflicted  on  criminals  "  without  the  city  " 
(cf.  Heb.  13ia). 

XV.,  XVI.  The  Seven  Bowls.— This  new  cycle  of 
catastrophes  is  parallel  to  the  seals  and  the  trumpets. 
Ch.  15  is  introductory,  and  simply  sets  the  stage  for 
this  new  movement  in  the  drama. 

XV.  1-8.  The  Preparation  for  the  Vision  of  the 
Bowls. — 1.  which  are  the  last :  an  indication  that  we 
are  nearing  the  end  of  the  tragedy. — 2.  Before  the 
plagues  are  poured  out  from  the  bowls  we  have  a  new 
vision  of  heaven  and  the  triumphs  of  the  redeemed. — 
glassy  sea:  cf.  46.— mingled  with  flre:  this  addition 
to  the  description  of  the  heavenly  sea  is  difficult  to 
explain.  "  The  crystal  light  of  the  eea  of  glass  is 
reddened  as  by  fire,"  and  "  The  red  glow  on  the  sea 
.'..poke  of  the  fire  through  which  the  martvrs  passed, 
and  yet  more  of  the  wrath  about  to  fall  upon  the  \vorid 


which  had  condemned  them  "  (Sweto).     This  seems  to 
be  the  only  possible  explanation.     The  lurid  light  of 
the  coming  judgment  was  reflected  in  the  sea  of  glass. 
(There    may,  however,    be    no    symbolism    intended. 
The  writer  may  use  features  in  his  description  sug 
gested   by  physical  phenomena,  in  this  case  by  the 
sunset  on  a  still  sea  or  lake.     Details  in  these  descrip 
tions  are  perhaps  not  to  be  pressed  any  more  than 
details  in  parables. — A.  S.  P.J — victorious  from  the 
beast :    i.e.   those   who   had   refused   to   worship  the 
Emperor  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  consequence. — 
the  number   of  his  name:    i.e.  666  (cf.  13i8).— 3. 
the  song  of  Moses  :   the  eong  of  triumph  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  which  is  given  in  Ex.  15.— 
the  song  of  the  Lamb  :  the  new  song  of  the  redeemed. 
The  character  of  this  song  is  rather  surprising.     Wo 
should    have    expected    a    reference    to   the  martyrs 
and    certainly    an    allusion    to    the    Lamb.     Swete 
suggests  that  "  In  the  presence  of  God  the  martyrs 
forget  themselves,  and  their  thoughts  are  absorbed  by 
the  new  wonders  that  surround  them  .  .  .  they  begin 
to  see  the  great  issue  of  the  world-drama,  and  we  hear 
the  doxology  with  which  they  greet  their  first  unclouded 
vision  of  God.'' — 5.  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony: 
11 19*.      Both    in   Hebrews  and   the   Apocalypse   the 
Tabernacle-,  rather  than  the  later  Temple,  is  the  symbol 
of    the    Divine    presence. — 6.  the    seven    angels  .  .  . 
plagues :  see  ch.  16.— arrayed  with  precious  stones :  there 
is  an  interesting  variation  in  the  Gr.  text  here  which 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  AV  and  RV.     The 
difference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Gr.  words 
for  "  linen  "  (lition)  and  "  precious  stone  "  (lilhon)  are 
spelt  exactly  alike  with  the  exception  of  a  single  letter, 
and  might  be  easily  interchanged.     Authorities  differ 
in  their  preference  for  one  or  other  of  two  readings. 
Those  who,  with  RV,  adopt "  precious  stones  "  interpret 
the  phrase  by  a  reference  to  Ezok.  2813.     [The  II V  is 
intrinsically  so  improbable  that  one  would  hesitate  to 
accept   it   even  if   it   stood   in   the   autograph,    were 
that  accessible.     No  one  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  the  extent  of  error  that  arises  in  copying  or  in  writing 
from  dictation  will  easily  believe  that  any  weight  of 
MS  testimony  could  justify  the  acceptance  of  a  reading 
so    incredible.     Ezek.  2813    speaks    of  a  number  of 
stones,  not  of  one,  and  Toy  renders   "  adornment  " 
rather  than  "covering." — A.  S.  P."]— 7.  living  creatures  : 
see  46*. — golden  bowls :  see  5s — 8.  temple  . .  .  smoke  : 
based  on  Is.  64.. 

XVI.  The  Vision  of  the  Bowls  and  the  Plagues.— 

The  seven  bowls  correspond  to  the  seven  seals  and  the 
seven  trumpets,  but  there  is  this  difference  :  "  the 
beast  "  or  Antichrist  has  now  made  his  appearance  in 
the  drama,  and  the  wrath  tit  God  is  poured  out  upon  him 
and  his  worshippers. — 2.  The  first  bowl.  The  wrath 
of  God  is  poured  out  on  the  worshippers  of  the  beast, 
i.e.  Antichrist,  i.e.  Nero. — mark  of  the  beast:  13 16*. 
—worshipped  his  image:  i.e.  the  image  or  statue  of 
the  emperor  (cf.  13 14!).— 3.  The  second  bowl,  like 
the  second  trumpet  (8s),  destroys  the  "  living  creatures 
in  the  sea."  Cf.  also  the  first  of  the  Egyptian  plagues 
(Ex.  717-21). — 4.  The  third  bowl,  following  the  "pre 
cedent  of  the  third  trumpet  (810),  destroys  the  rivers 
and  springs. — 5.  angel  of  the  waters :  in  'later  Jewish 
thought  every  part  of  nature  was  under  the  control  of 
some  angel.  The  Book  of  Enoch  (662)  speaks  of  "  the 
angels  which  were  over  the  powers  of  the  waters." 
Here  the  angel  recognises  the  righteousness  of  the 
Divine  action. — 6.  The  explanation  of  the  form  which 
tiie  Divine  retribution  assumed. — 7.  the  nltar  sayiag: 
"  a  response  comes  to  the  angel  of  the  waters  from  tue 
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altar  in  heaven  "  (Swete).— 8.  The  fourth  bowl,  like 
the  fourth  trumpet  (812),  affects  the  sun,  but  whereas 
the  trumpet  diminishes  its  power,  the  bowl  intensifies 
its  heat. — 10.  The  fifth  bowl.     The   first  four   bowls 
produee  general  effects,  but  now  the  wrath  of  God 
smites  the  beast  (Nero  or  Domitian)  on  his  throne. — 
12.  The  sixth  bowl  lets  loose  forces  in  the  Far  East, 
at  or  near  the  river  Euphrates  (9i4*),  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  Roman  Empire. — Euphrates  .  .  .  dried  up  : 
the  object  of  this  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  nations 
of  the  Far  East  to  swoop  down  on  the  Roman  Empire. 
—13.  dragon  .  .  .  beast .  .  .  prophet :    123*,  13i,n*; 
''  the  prophet  "  here  is  the  beast  that  comes  up  out 
of    the    earth  in   I3n. — unclean    spirits  .  .  .  f rcgs : 
metaphor   for   evil   influences  and  impure  impulses. 
[In   Persian  mythology  frogs  are  regarded  as  agents 
of  Satan. — A.  J.  G.]— "14.  unto  the  kings  :  to  marshal 
the  forces  of   unrighteousness  to  resist  the  doom  of 
God. — 15.    Here   the    story    of    doom  is  interrupted 
for  the  moment,  and  a  word  of  comfort  and  exhorta 
tion  is  vouchsafed  to  the  Christians. — 16.  The  prophet 
resumes,  and    pictures    the    mustering    of    the  forces 
on  the  final  battle-field  at   Har-Magedon  (the  more 
correct   way    of    spelling   the   familiar    Armageddon). 
The   name  'Har-Magedon  means   "  the   mountains  of 
Megiddo."     We  should  naturally  have  looked  for  a 
word    signifying    the    plain    of    Esdraelon    on    which 
Megiddo  was  situated,  since  that  place  was  the  scene 
of  many  battles  in  which  the  armies  of  Israel  were 
concerned,  and  merited  the  description  of  G.  A.  Smith, 
"  the  classic  battleground  of  Scripture."     There  were 
mountains  near  at  hand,  however,  and  the  writer  may 
have  been  influenced  by  Ezek.  883,21,  302,4,  where  the 
forces  of  Gog  meet  their  overthrow  "  upon  the  moun 
tains  of  Israel"  (cf.  Is.  1425). — 17.  The  seventh  bowl. 
The  scene  of  destruction  this  time  is  "  the  air."     A 
mitrhty  earthquake  and  a  storm  of  hail  follow,  which 
involve  the  whole  world,  and  specially  Rome,  in  ruin. 
— lightnings  .  .  .  thunders :  so  also  after  the  seventh 
trumpet   (llio). — a    great    earthquake:    earthquakes 
followed  the  opening  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals 
(612,   85)  and  the  seventh  trumpet  (11 19),   but  this 
earthquake  is  described  as  the  greatest  of  all. — 19.  the 
great  City:  here  undoubtedly  Rome  (11s*). — Babylon: 
Rome    (cf.  14s,  1  P.  013*).— 21.   great  hail:    cf.    the 
seventh  trumpet  (11 19). — a  talent  was  a  round  weight 
ranging  from  108  to  130  Ibs. — blasphemed  God:    the 
plagues  only  hardened  the  hearts  of  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  (cf.  9ai). 

XVII.  The  Vision  of  the  Harlot  and  the  Beast.— In 
14 1 8  and  16ig  brief  statements  have  been  made  con 
cerning  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  the  name  which  is 
used  in  Revelation  to  denote  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
ch.  17  the  whole  drama  of  the  destruction  is  unfolded  in 
the  form  of  a  vision.  A  scarlet  woman  appears  riding 
on  a  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  (cf.  13 i*j. 
The  woman  is  described  as  "  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints  and  the  martyrs."  The  beast  and  the  woman 
war  against  the  Lamb  of  God  and  are  overthrown. 
The  explanation  of  the  vision  is  apparent  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  seer  himself.  The  woman 
represents  Rome,  "  the  city  of  the  seven  hills."  The 
beast  is  the  Empire  personified  in  the  Emperor  Nero. 
The  "  seven  heads  "  are  seven  kings,  and  the  "  ten 
horns "  ten  provincial  rulers  or  satraps.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  lurid  picture  of  the  Roman  Empire 
drawn  in  the  chapter,  but  the  Neronian  persecution 
justifies  and  more  than  justifies  all  that  is  written  here. 
1.  harlot  .  .  .  waters :  the  description  of  Babylon 
in  Jer.  51 13,  "  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters,"  is 
here  transferred  to  Rome.  [Ultimately  it  goes  back 


probably  still  further.     The  "  many  waters  "  refer  to 
the   watery   chaos,  the   chaos   monster,    so   that   tho 
beast  on  which  the  woman  sits  is  really  identical  with 
the  many  waters  on  which  she  is  said  to  sit  in  this 
verse.— A.  S.   P.]— 2.  kings   .  .   .   fornication  :    the 
imagery  is  that  of  OT  (cf.  Is.  23i7).     The  sin  of  which 
these  kings  were  guilty  "  consisted  in  purchasing  the 
favour    of    Rome    by  accepting    her    suzerainty  and 
with  it  her  vices  and  idolatries  "  (Swete). — 3.  Into  a 
wilderness:    cf.  Is.  31. — scarlet-coloured  beast:    the 
beast,  as  in    13i-io,  is  tho  political  power  of  Rome 
personified  in  Nero.      The  term  "  scarlet  "  indicates 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Empire. — full  of  names 
of  blasphemy  :    i.e.  the  imperial  titles  which  claimed 
Divine  honours  for  the  Emperor. — seven  .  .  .  horns  : 
123*. — 5.  Mystery  :  the  term  hero  means  "  symbol," 
and  the  whole  phrase  signifies,  "  This  woman  is  tho 
symbol  of  Babylon  tho  "Great." — 6.   drunk  with   the 
biood  :    a  reference  to  tho  Neronian  persecution.     [If 
a  Jewish  source  has  been  employed  here,  the  original 
reference  may  have  been  to  tho  appalling  bloodshed  in 
the  war  with  Rome  and  the  sufferings  which  followed  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.    See  p.  774. — A.  S.  P.] — 
7.  the  mystery  of  the  woman :  i.e.  what  the  woman  sym 
bolises. — 8.  was  and  is  not :  like  "  the  wounded  head  " 
in  133,  this  phrase  evidently  refers  to  the  legend  of  Nero 
radiviims.     A  widespread  rumour  was  current  through 
the  Empire  that  Nero  was  not  actually  dead  but  in 
hiding  and  would  soon  return.      Cf.  Tacitus  ( Hist.  ii.  8), 
"  About  the  same  time  Greece  and  Asia  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  a  false  report  that  Nero  was  about  to 
reappear  ...  so  that  many  pretended  that  he  was 
alive  and  even  believed  it."     For  other  references  to 
this  belief,  cf.  Gent.B,  pp.  56ff.— out  of  the  abyss:  this 
phrase  implies  that  Nero  had  actually  died,  though  in 
133  he  seems  to  have  recovered  from  his  "  wounded 
head."     These  contradictory  statements  represent  two 
different   forms   of   the   legend. — name  .  .  .  book    of 
life,   etc.:    13s*. — 9.   seven   mountains:    Rome  was 
described  as  "  the  city  of  the  seven  hills." — 10.  seven 
kings:    this  is  a  second  interpretation  of  the  "  heads." 
The   most   probable   explanation   is  :     "  The   five   are 
fallen,"  i.e.  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero  are  dead  ;    tl  the  one  is,"  i.e.  Vespasian  is  still 
reigning,  "  the  other  is  not  yet  come,"  i.e.  Titus  is  still 
to  ascend  the  throne  as  seventh  emperor  (but  rf.  p.  928). 
—11.  an  eighth  and  is  of  the  seven :  i.e.  Nero,  who  was 
the  fifth  emperor  in  the  foregoing  lint,  and  on  his  return 
would  be  the  eighth. — 12.  ten  horns:    probably  ten 
Parthian  satraps  who  were    about  to  assist  Nero  to 
recover  his  kingdom  and  would  be  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty  by  receiving  kingdoms. — for  one  hour:    the 
rule  of  Nero  re/livivus  would  be  of  the  shortest  possible 
duration. — 14.  The  victory  of  Christ  over  the  empire 
of  Antichrist. — 16.  the  te"n    horns:    12*. — shall  hate 
the  harlot:    the  belief  was  that  Nero  would  return  in 
furv  to  wreak  vengeance  on  Rome. — 17.  God  uses  the 
plans  and  devices  of  His  enemies  to  fulfil  His  own  pur 
poses. — 18.  the   great   city:     this   ver^e    proves   that 
"  Babylon "   in   this   chapter  must   mean   Rome,   for 
the   phrase   "  which   reigneth   over   the   kings   of   the 
earth  "  could  only  apply  to  Rome. 

XVIII.  The  Dirge  over  the  Fallen  City.— This  chapter 
contains  a  very  fine  threnody  over  Rome  after  her  fall. 
It  describes  her  desolation  and  ruin  and  the  paralysis 
of  her  trade  and  commerce. 

1.  another  angel :  we  have  no  means  of  identifying 
this  angel  of  doom. — 2.  habitation  .  .  .  bird:  cf. 
Is.  132if.,  34i4,  where  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylon 
and  Edom  become  the  haunts  of  unclean  spirits. — 
3.  kings  of  the  earth :  172*.— 4.  come  forth :  "  the 
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cry  '  come  forth  '  rings  through  Hebrew  history 
(e.g.  Gen.  12i,  19i2,  Nu.  16-6,  Is.  52n).  ...  In  this 
context  the  ww/e  <?«;  pew/  is  to  be  regarded  partly  as 
a  feature  borrowed  from  the  01  model,  partly  as  a 
warning  to  Christians  at  Rome  to  shun  entanglement 

in  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Babylon  "   (Swete). 

6.  double  unto  her:   this  phrase  is  explained  by  Jer."]6 
18  (cf.  Is.  402).— 9.  all  the  kinss  of 'the  earth:  172+. 
The  vassal  kinss  are  (he  first  to  take  up  the  .-Ira in  of 
v.-oe,   because  Rome  was  the  prop  upon  which  they 
leaned,  and  when  it  fell,  they  lost  their  main  support.— 
11.  the  merchants  :   Rome  was  the  market  of  the  world 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,   nnd   the  merchants 
bemoan  the  loss  of  their  trade.     The  list  of  the  im 
ports  given  in   11-14  i«  an  indication  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  time.— 12.  thyine  wood:     i.e.   all 
kinds  of  scented  wood.     Citrus  or  thyine  wood  wa;3 
much  prized  for  its  veining,  and  was  'largely  used  in 
the    manufacture    of    dining    tables. — 13.  cinnamon: 
probably  not  the  spice  now  called  by  that  name  but 
an  unguent  or  cosmetic  used  as  a  perfume. — chariots :  a 
fashionable  kind  of  equipage  much  used  in  Rome  by 
the  wealthy  classes.— souls'  of  men :    the  Gr.  phrase 
does  not  refer  to  what  we  mean  when  we  use  the  term 
^  soul."     It     denotes     simply     "  the     natural     life." 
"  Lives  of  men  "  would  bo  the  more  exact  rendering. 
The  writer  is  alluding  to  "  the  traffic  in  human  life," 
whether  in  tho  form  of  .slavery  or  immorality,  or  the 
brutal    sports    of    the    amphitheatre.— 14.  And    the 
?rilits:    lit.   "and  the   ripe  fruit  of    tho  desire  of  thy 
bonl  is  gone  from  tliee  "  (S^.-te)  and  all  thy  rich  and 
sumptuous    things   have    perished.     'Must    when    the 
fruit  of  the  labour  of  many  generations  seemed  ready 
to  fall  into  the  mouth  it  had  vanished  like  a  dr<\im '' 
(Swete).— 17.    The     dirge     of     the     shipmasters    and 
manners  follows  that  of  the  merchants. — 17-19.  There 
are  many  remiir  ,   Lhis  passage  of  the  lament 

over  tho  fall  of  Tyre  in  Ezok.  27. 

XVIII.  20-24.  The  Rejoicing  in  Heaven  ovnr  the  Fall 
of  Rome.- 20.  judged  your  judgement:  vindicated  tho 
cause  of  the  Christian  Church  against  Rome.  21.  took 
Up  a  stons:  a  symbolical  action  to  represent  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  city  .  r.f.  ,]VT.  5l6^f.).  "  As  this  stone 
is  flung  into  tho  deep,  so  shall  Babylon  vanish  "  (Swete). 
-22.  The  sound  of  merriment  and  revelry  is  stilled  : 
no  sounds  will  in  the  future  come  from  its  industrial 
life,  or  domestic  labour.  The  stillness  of  death  will  be 
over  everything.  For  the  imagery  cf.  Ezek.  2Gi3, 
Jer.  25io.— 24.  all  that  have  been  slain:  the  language 
of  this  passage  is  hyperbolical.  Rome  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  all  the  martyrdoms  that  had 
occurred  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The  seer,  however, 
is  referring  principally  to  the  martyrdoms  of  his  own 
day,  and  as  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world  and  re 
sponsible  for  ta  good  government,  '"the  loss  of  tho 
lives  sacrificed  throuj.  ,.t  ;  lie  Empire  lay  at  her  door  " 
(cf.  Mt.  2:535). 

XIX.  The  Hallelujah  of  Vintory  in  Heaven  and  the 
Marriage  of  the  Lamb. — We  have  here  another  illus 
tration  of  the  contrasts  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Ch.  18  gives  us  a  dark  and  gloomy  picture  of  Rome, 
19  paints  the  scene  of  triumph  in  heaven. 

XIX.  1-10.  The  Marriage  of  the  Lamb.— 1.  Halle 
lujah:  this  term  is  found  in  NT  only  in  this  chapter.  It 
means  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  It  occurs  in  several 
psalms,  but  is  always  translated  in  the  versions.  The 
term  itself  is  first  found  in  the  Apocrypha ;  cf.  Tob.  18i8, 
"  All  her  streets  shall  say  '  Hallelujah  '  !  " — 2.  the 
great  harlot:  Rome  (cf.  17iff.*).— -3.  her  smoke:  i.e. 
the  smoke  from  the  ruins  of  the  city. — 4.  elders  .  .  . 
creatures:  44,6*.— 7.  marriage  of  the  Lamb:  the 


first  suggestion  of  a  new  theme,  worked  out  in  more 
detail  in  eh .  20.    "  It  is  the  manner  of  the  writer  to  throw 
out  hints  of  the  next  great  scene  some  time  before  he 
begins  to  enter  upon  it  "  (Swete).     The  metaphor  of 
marnage  is  often  found  in   OT  to  denote  the  ideal 
relationship  between  God  and  His  people  (cf.  Hos.  2ig, 
Is.  54i-8,  Ps.  45),  and  it  is  taken  over  in  NT  in  tho 
teaching  of  Jesus  (Mt,  25 1 )  and  by  Paul  (e.0.Eph. 623*1.) 
—his  wife:     i.e.   the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Church  of 
Christ  (r.f.  2!  2).— 8.  righteous  acts:    we  must  compare 
with  this  the  statement  in  "14,  "  They  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
—10.  see  thou  do  it  not:    this  prohibition,  which  is 
repeated  in  22«f.,  seems  to  be  introduced  as  a  protest 
against  the  tendency  to  the  worship  of  angels  wiiich 
undoubtedly  existed  in  Asia  Minor,  as  we  know  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.— hold  the  testimony  ol 
Jesus:    the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  not  quite  clear. 
It  may  mean  either  "  the  testimony  to  Jesus,"  i.e.  the 
common  faith  in  Jesus,  or  the  witness  of  Jesus  Himself 
in  their  hearts.— the  spirit  of  prophecy:    one  of  the 
difficulties    in    the   early   Church    was    to    find    some 
criterion  to  judge  between   true    and   false   prophets 
1    Jn.  4i-3*).     Here   the   "  testimony   of  Jesus  "    is 
made  the  standard.     The  phrase  means  that  the  true 
prophet  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
i.e.  either  by  his  faithfulness  to  the  common  faith  of 
the  Church  in  Jesus  (cf.  1  Cor.  123*),  or,  less  probably, 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  the  witness  of  Jesus  in  lu'a 
heart. 

^  XIX.  11-21.  The  Vision  of  the  Triumphant  Christ.— 
j-lus  paragraph  really  forms  an  introduction  to  the  clos 
ing  section  of  the  book,  where  at  last,  after  many  pauses 
and  delays,  we  reach  the  real  denouement.  The  last 
act  of  the  drama  falls  into  five  scenes,  of  which  this  is 
the  first.  In  this  scene  Christ  is  portrayed  as  a  warrior 
riding  on  a  white  horse  to  the  final  conflict  with  Anti 
christ. 

11.  a  white  horse:   the  same  imagery  is  used  in  62, 
'  th^  white  horse  "  there  does  not  represent  Christ 
but  the  .spirit  of  militarism.— Faithful  and  True :  cf.  15, 
87,14.— 12.  flame  of  fire:    cf.  Ii4.— name  which  no 
man  knoweth:    cf.  2i;,  812.     This  phrase  seems  to 
imply  that  the  names  usually  bestowed  upon  Christ 
do  not  exhaust  the  significance  of  His  person.     "  Only 
the  Son  of  God  can  understand  the  mystery  of  His 
own  Being  "  (Swete)  ;  cf.  Mt.  1127,  "  no  one  knoweth 
the  Son,  save  the  Father."— 13.  sprinkled  with  blood : 
The  readings  vary.     I 'robably  RV  is  right,  but  "  dipped 
in  blood  "  (AV)  has  very  strong   MSS  support. — The 
Word  of  God :    this  phrase  is  probably  used  here  with 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.     "  The   Word  "  or  Logos  is  employed  in  a 
technical  sense  (Jn.  li*).-_i5.  sharp  sword:  cf.  Ii6.— 
rod   of   iron:   cf.  227,   125.— winepress :   cf.   I4ig.— 
16.  garment  .  .  .  thigh:    these  phrases  do  not  refer 
to  two  different  inscriptions,  but  mean  "  on  the  cloak 
and  on  that  most  exposed  part  of  it  which  covers  the 
thigh"   (Swete).— King  of  Kings:    the  same  title  is 
bestowed  on  the  Lamb  in  17i4. — 17.   Cf.  E/.ek.  3917-20, 
where  the  birds  of  prey  are  summoned  to  feast  on  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.— 19.  I  saw  the  beast:    the  last 
reference  to  the  beast  (the  Roman  power  personified 
in  Nero)  was  in  17i6ff.,  where  he  was  forming  a  con 
federation  of  ten  kings  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  — 
20.  the  false  prophet:    cf.  1613.    In  ISni  he  is  de 
scribed  as  the  beast  that  cometh  from  the  land. — the 
signs :    a  reference  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  "  the 
false  prophet"  (1813).— the  mark  of  the  beast:  13i6*. 
— the  lake  of  fire:  this  phrase  occurs  in  20io,i4f.,  21s. 
The  expression  is  parallel  to  "  the  Gehenna  of  fire  "  of 
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ths  Gospels  (Mt,  5  2  2,  Mk.  943).  Though  burning  by 
fire  is  the  usual  doom  for  the  wicked  (cf.  Dan.  7n, 
Mt.  1842),  the  phrase  "  lake  of  tire  "  is  peculiar  to 
Revelation. 

XX.  This   chapter  contains   three   scenes  :     (a)   the 
binding  of  Satan  and  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  ( 1-6) ; 

(b)  the  release  of  Satan  and  the  final  conflict  (7-10) ; 

(c)  the  general  resurrection    and  the  last    judgment 
(11-15).     jj.    H.   Moulton,    Early   Zoroastrianism,   p. 
320.  compares  from  the  Bundahish  "  the  final  unchain 
ing  of  AiZ,i   Dahaka,  the  Old  Serpent,  which  prepares 
for  his  final  destruction,  and  the  detail  that  ho  swallows 
the  third  part  of  men  and  beasts  :  cf.  Rev.  20s, 7-10, 
87-12.  015."— A.S.  P.I 

The  first  scene  raises  the  problem  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  millennium.  Christ  is  described  as  reigning 
with  the  martyrs  for  a  thousand  years.  The  inter 
pretation  of  this  statement  has  caused  endless  contro 
versy.  We  must  approach  the  question  by  discussing 
the  relation  of  the  statements  in  the  Apocalypse  to 
current  Jewish  thought.  The  view,  which  was  origin 
ally  held,,  and  which  is  strongly  advocated  in  Daniel, 
maintained  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  was  to  be 
established  on  earth  would  be  everlasting  (cf.  Dan.  244, 
7 27).  Gradually,  however,  this  gave  way  to  the  belief 
that  the  Messianic  kingdom  would  be  of  limited  dura 
tion.  Various  periods  are  allotted  to  the  kingdom  by 
different  writers.  The  first  reference  to  1000  years  is 
found  in  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  which  dates 
from  A.D.  1-.">0.  The  idea  of  a  millennium  arose  from 
a  combination  of  Gen.  23  and  Ps.  904.  Six  millennia 
of  toil  were  to  be  succeeded  by  a  millennium  of  rest. 
In  other  writers,  however,  we  find  other  estimates  ol 
the  length  of  the  Messianic  reign.  4  Ezra,  for  instance, 
puts  it  at  400  yea.i'9.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
Rev.  simply  incorporates  an  idea  which  was  current 
s.t  the  time,  and  belonged  to  the  ordinary  panorama 
of  apocalyptic  belief.  The  reign  of  Christ  and  the 
martyrs  is  simply  an  attempt  to  Christianise  the 
eschatological  tradition  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Since 
the  age  of  Augustine,  however,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  allegorise  the  statements  of  Rev.  and  apply  them 
to  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  binding  of  Satan 
refers  to  the  binding  of  the  strong  man  by  the  stronger 
foretold  by  Christ.  The  thousand  years  is  not  to  be 
construed  literally,  but  represents  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  final  conflict. 
The  reign  of  the  saints  is  a  prophecy  of  the  domination 
of  the  world  by  the  Church.  The  first  resurrection  is 
metaphorical,  and  simply  refers  to  the  spiritual  resur 
rection  of  the  believer  in  Christ.  But  exegesis  of  this 
kind  is  dishonest  trilling.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
reign  described  in  this  chapter  is  not  a  reign  of  the 
saints,  but  a  reign  of  the  martyrs,  all  others  being 
definitely  excluded,  and  even  the  martyrs  are  so  clearly 
described  as  to  leave  no  doubt 'whatever  that  the  refer 
ence  is  to  the  martyrs  of  the  writer's  own  day.  Besides, 
to  put  such  an  interpretation  on  the  phrase  "  first 
resurrection  '  is  simply  playing  with  terms.  If  we 
explain  away  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  then, 
as  Alford  says,  "  There  is  an  end  of  all  significance  in 
language,  and  Scripture  is  wiped  out  as  a  definite 
testimony  to  anything."  The  only  course  open  to  the 
honest  student  of  the  book  to-day  is  to  regard  the  idea 
of  a  millennium  as  an  alien  conception  which  wag 
foisted  upon  Christianity  by  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
of  the  first  century.  There  is  no  support  to  be  found 
for  it  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  rest  of  NT. 

1-6.  The  Establishment  of  the  Millonnium. — 1.  key 
of  the  abyss :  9i*. — Chain  :  i.e.  manacle  or  handcuff. — 
C.  ir^gca :  12;,*.— -4.  thrones:  the  imagery  is  sug 


gested  by  Dan.  1g. — they  sat:  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  is  omitted,  and  we  do  not  know  who  are  here 
denominated  as  judges ;  probably,  however,  the  saints 
and  martyrs  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  verses  (cf. 
1  Cor.  62). — the  beast:  i.e.  the  Emperor. — mark: 
13i6*. — they  lived  and  reigned:  there  is  no  definite 
statement  in  the  passage  as  to  whether  "  the  reign  " 
was  in  heaven  or  on  earth. — 5.  The  rs^t  of  the  dead : 
only  the  martyrs  were  raised  from  the  dead  ;  other 
Christians  were  apparently  still  in  the  sloop  of  death. 
This  conception  contradicts  the  teaching  of  Paul,  who 
definitely  states  that  "  to  be  absent  from  the  body  "  is  to 
h<>,  "  at  home  with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  5s). — first  resurrec 
tion  :  these  words  must  be  taken  literally  and  not 
(spiritualised.  According  to  Rev.  the  first  resurrection 
was  confined  to  the  martyrs. — second  death:  cf.  14. 

7-10.  Tho  Release  cf  Satan  and  the  Final  Conflict.— 
8.  Gog  aad  Magog:  the  names  are  taken  from  Ezek. 
38f.,  where  Gog  is  the  name  of  a  prince  and  Magog  the 
name  of  l;is  country.  The  reference  is  to  an  attack 
by  hostile  nations,  but  we  have  no  means  of  further 
identification. — 9.  the  beloved  city:  Jerusalem. — 10, 
the  final  overthrow  of  Satan  is  here  described. — foeasi 
and  false  prophet :  13n*,  ICis*. 

11-15.  The  General  Resurrection.— 11.  great  white 
throne :  in  contrast  to  the  thrones  of  4.  "  In  the 
final  judgment  there  is  but  one  throne,  since  there  is 
but  one  judge"  (Sweto);  "white"  symbolises  the 
purity  of  the  judgment. — fled  away :  cf.  IQzo. — 12.  the 
dead:  i.e.  the  rest  of  the  dead  who  did  not  share  in 
the  first  resurrection.— books  .  .  .  book :  the  books 
contained  the  record  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  men, 
the  book  of  life  contained  the  names  of  the  redeemed. — 
13.  Hades :  the  abode  of  the  dead,  not  the  place  of 
their  punishment.' — 14.  death  and  Hades  are  here  per 
sonified  and  regarded  as  two  demonic  powers. — the 
second  death :  the  wicked  after  the  resurrection  are 
condemned  to  a  second,  an  eternal  death,  in  the  lake 
of  fire  (cf.  21s). 

XXI.-XXII.  5.  The  Vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem.— 
The  doctrine  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth 
goes  back  to  Is.   65 17,  and  is  derived  from  the  belief 
that  the  present  world  was  so  corrupt  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  the  scat  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  at  any 
rate  in  its  present  condition.     The  idea  was  developed 
in  the   apocalyptic   literature,   especially  in   Ethiopia 
Enoch,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  4  Ezra.     Some 
expositors  hold  that  the  New  Jerusalem  was  established 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  the  building 
of    the    city.     But    such    an    interpretation    is    mere 
allegorising.     The    writer    of    Rev.    indicates    in    the  , 
clearest  possible  way  that  the  "  holy  city  "  will  not  j 
be  established  upon  earth  till  after  the  final  judgment, 
and  the  description  of  the  manner  of  its  appearance 
does  not  correspond  at  all  to  anything  in  the  history  J> 
of  Christianity.     It  is  only  by  abandoning  the  plain 
meaning  cf  the  text  that  we  can  construe  this  descrip 
tion  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  terms  of  the  history  of 
the  Church.     The  writer  of  Rev.  regarded  it  at  any' 
rate  not  as  something  which  was  to  be  slowly  evolved ) 
in  the  process  of  the  centuries,  but  as  the  final  denoue 
ment  of  history  and  the  last  intervention  of  God. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  rearrange  cha.  20-22  has 
recently  been  made  by  Charles  (ET,  xxvi.  pp.  Mi., 
119f.)  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  in  harmonising 
certain  statements  in  21  with  the  situation  described 
in  20.  In  2013-15,  for  instance,  the  final  judgment 
has  already  taken  place,  and  condemned  sinners  have 
been  pluncred  into  the  lake  of  fire  ;  yet  in  218  the 
v/icked  are  still  described  ad  dwelling  outside  the 
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Holy  City,  and  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  moral 
recovery ;  cf.  222,  "  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."  In.  order  to  avoid  this  apparent 
contradiction,  Charles  suggests  that  the  writer  intended 
to  arrange  his  material  in  the  following  order  :  20 1-3, 
219-222,  2214.15-17,  204-15,  21i-8,  226,7.16,13,12, 
22s-io,2o.  According  to  this  scheme  the  account  of 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  is  very  much  expanded, 
and  contains  a  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem  which 
comes  down  from  heaven  to  be  the  abode  of  Christ 
and  the  glorified  martyrs  during  1000  years.  The 
rearrangement,  however,  is  so  intricate  that  Charles 
has  to  assume  that  the  author  of  the  book  died  after 
reaching  203,  and  that  the  material  which  he  left  for 
tlio  completion  of  the  book  was  put  together  by  a 
"  faithful  but  unintelligent  disciple."  Beet  in  his  reply 
to  Charles  (ET,  xxvi.  p.  217)  argues  that  no  such  re 
arrangement  is  necessary,  since  the  lake  of  lire  need 
not  have  caused  extinction  of  life  in  the  case  of  the 
wicked  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  "  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet,"  who  are  described  in  20 10  as 
"  being  tormented  for  ever  and  ever."  Other  scholars, 
e.g.  Vo'lter,  J.  Weiss,  Spitta,  and  Bousset,  prefer  to 
assume  that  the  materials  for  these  chapters  were 
derived  from  two,  three,  or  even  four  different  sources 
which  the  author  of  Rev.  lias  not  attempted  to 
harmonise. 

The  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  sections  :  (a)  the  distant  view  of  the 
new  city  (1-8),  (6)  the  measuring  of  the  city  (9-17), 
(c)  the  character  of  the  city  (18-27),  (d)  the  river  and 
tree  of  life  (22 1-5). 

1-8.  (n.)  The  Distant  View  of  the  City .—1.  cf.1s.65i?. 
— sea  is  no  more:  "To  the  apostolic  ago  the  ocean 
spoke  of  separation  and  isolation.  .  .  .  For  this  element 
of  unrest,  this  fruitful  cause  of  destruction  and  death, 
this  divider  of  nations  and  churches,  there  could  be 
no  place  in  a  world  of  social  intercourse,  deathless  life, 
and  unbroken  peace "  (Swete).  [Ultimately  this 
probably  goes  back  to  the  conception  of  the  sea  as 
God's  turbulent  enemy,  which  often  finds  expression 
in  the  OT  and  is  based  on  the  Babylonian  myth  of 
the  conquest  of  the  chaos  monster  which  preceded  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  last  things  are  to  be  like 
the  first,  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  new  earth 
will  be  preceded  by  an  even  more  splendid  triumph,  in 
which  God's  ancient  enemy  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 
— A.  S.  P.] — 2.  new  Jerusalem:  see  introductory 
remarks  to  this  chapter. — a  bride:  of.  197;  also,  for 
the  imagery.  Is.  61 10,  62s. — 3.  the  tabernacle:  i.e.  the 
abode  of  God;  cf.  Jn.  114  mg.,  "The  Word  .  .  . 
tabernacled  among  us." — 4.  death:  here  personified 
as  in  2013. — the  Grst  things:  the  former  world.- — 6. 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega:  Is*. — 7.  He  that  over- 
cometli :  this  phrase  occurs  in  each  of  the  letters  to  the 
seven  churches.  All  the  great  promises  of  Rev.  aro 
made  to  "  him  that  overcometh." — the  fearful :  the 
cowards  who  failed  in  the  contest  with  paganism. — 
the  abominable :  those  who  took  part  in  the  abomina 
tions  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  beast. — 
sorcerers:  dealers  in  magic. — second  death :  20 14*. 

9-17.  (6)  The  Measuring  of  the  City.— 9.  seven 
bowls :  cf.  ch.  16. — 10.  to  a  mountain :  as  in  Ezek.  402. 
— 11.  jasper  stone  clear  as  crystal:  possibly  the  stone 
indicated  is  a  diamond  or  opal  (43*). — 12.  twelve 
gates:  cf.  the  description  in  Ezek.  483 in". — 14.  twelve 
apostles :  cf.  Eph.  220,  "  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  "  ;  but  it  is  not  stated  here  that  the  apostles 
constituted  the  foundations,  but  that  the  names  of 
the  apostles  were  inscribed  on  the  foundations. — 


15.  Cf.  Ezek.  403  and  Rev.  11 2,  where,  however,  the 
city  is  destined  to  destruction,  the  Temple  and  altar 
being  measured  for  preservation. — -16.  The  city  is  not 
merely  a  square,  but  a  perfect  cube,  length,  breadth, 
and  height  being  equal. — 12,000  furlongs:  lit.  siadia, 
i.e.  nearly  1500  English  miles.  This  figure  might  be 
intelligible  when  applied  to  the  length  and  breadth, 
but  when  applied  to  height  it  becomes  inconceivable. 
''  Such  dimensions  defy  imagination  and  are  per 
missible  only  in  the  language  of  symbolism  "  (Swete). — 
17.  144  cubits :  about  216  feet.  If  this  figure  refers 
to  the  height  of  the  wall,  it  seems  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  height  of  the  city,  which  was  over  7,000,000  feet 
high.  The  wall  and  the  city,  therefore,  do  not  corre 
spond,  and  this  is  another  indication  that  the  figures 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

18-27.  (c)  The  Character  of  the  City.— 19f.  This  list 
of  stones  should  be  compared  with  the  stones  of  the 
high  priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  28i7ff.  39ioff.)  and  the 
description  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  28i3ff.).  There  is  con 
siderable  difficulty  in  identifying  these  stones,  but 
probably,  as  C.  A.  Scott  (Cent.B)  says,  the  sapphire  is 
our  lapis  lazuli,  the  chalcedony  is  our  onyx,  the 
emerald  our  emerald,  the  sardonyx  our  onyx,  the 
wardius  our  cornelian,  the  chrysolite  is  a  golden-yellow 
stone  probably  amber  or  topaz,  the  beryl  is  our  beryl, 
the  topaz  our  chrysolite  but  of  a  paler  yellow,  the 
jacinth  is  our  sapphire,  the  amethyst  our  amethyst 
(see  also  Precious  Stones  in  HDB). — 22.  no  temple : 
"  The  city  possesses  no  sanctuary,  for  it  is  itself  a 
Holy  of  Holies.  .  .  .  The  Eternal  Presence  renders  the 
New  Jerusalem  one  vast  temple  "  (Swcte).- — 23.  This 
description  is  suggested  by  Is.  6019.  In  fact  the  whole 
of  23-26  is  practically  borrowed  from  Is.  60. 

XXII.  1-5.  (d)  The  River  and  the  Tree  of  Life.— 
1.  a  river :  the  introduction  of  the  river  into  the  scene 
is  suggested  by  the  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
in  Gen.  2io.— out  of  the  throne:  cf.  EzekieFs  vision 
of  the  healing  stream  which  issues  out  of  the  Temple 
(Ezek.  -171-1 2 ).- — 2.  the  tree  of  life:  the  singular  form 
is  used ;  the  context  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
more  than  one  tree.  There  are  trees  on  "  this  side  " 
and  on  "  that  side  "  of  the  river.  The  description  of 
the  fruits  is  suggested  by  Ezek.  47e-i2. — 3.  no  curse 
any  more:  the  probable  meaning  is,  "No  accursed 
person  or  thing  shall  enter  the  city." — service:  "  To 
the  final  revelation  of  God  there  corresponds  a  per 
fected  service"  (Swete). — on  their  foreheads:  cf.  73*, 
and  contrast  the  mark  on  the  right  hands  or  foreheads 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  (13i6). 

XXII.  6-21.  The  Epilogue.-- -The  Epilogue  consists 
of  the  last  words,  warnings,  and  exhortations  of  the 
angel  and  the  seer. — 6.  these  words :  the  contents  of 
the  book. — shortly  come  to  pass:  the  author  thought 
his  prophecies  would  be  speedily  fulfilled. — 7.  I  como 
quickly:  "  I"  means  Christ.  The  voice  of  Christ  is 
heard  behind  the  voice  of  the  angel. — 8.  I,  John  :  cf.  lg. 
— I  fell  down :  as  in  19 10. — 10.  seal  not:  contrast  the 
instructions  to  the  seer  in  10 1. — 13.  Alnha  and  Omega: 
Ii3*. — 14.  wash  their  robes:  the  AV,  following  a 
different  Greek  text,  translates  "  that  do  his  com 
mandments."  The  Greek  phrases  vary  but  littie,  and 
a  change  of  two  or  three  letters  explains  the  difference. 
For  the  idea  involved  in  RV,  cf.  714. — tree  of  life  :  cf.  2. 
— 15.  dogs :  the  word  was  used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
It  signified  "  impure  or  lascivious  persons,"  and  was 
also  applied  by  Jews  to  Pagans  (cf.  Phil.  f>2,  Mt.  76). — 

16.  root   .   .   .   David:    cf.  55. — morning  star:    the 
phrase  is  used  in  228,  but  in  a  different  sense.     The 
imagery  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Nu.  24i7. — • 

17.  The  answer  of  the  Church  to  the  words  of  Jesua 
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in  i;6. — the  bride:  i.e.  the  Church. — Come:  addressed 
to  Jesus,  beseeching  Him  to  return,  as  in  20. — he  that 
heareth :  i.e.  the  hook  read  in  church  or  possibly  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit. — he  that  is  athirst :  here  the 
parallelism  of  the  clauses  ceases.  Instead  of  Ci  let  him 
sav,  Come  ''  we  have  "  Let  him  come."  The  reference 
is  to  the  inquirer  and  seeker  after  truth,  who  cannot 
yet  join  in  the  Church's  prayer  for  the  return  of 
Christ. — 18.  If  any  man  shall  add :  cf.  the  warnings  of 
Dt.  4-2,  1232.  We  learn  from  the  epistle  of  Aristeas 
(8311)  that  it  was  customary  to  conclude  with  such  an 


imprecation.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  translation 
of  the  LXX  "  the  whole  company  .  .  .  bade  them 
pronounce  a  curse  ,.i  accordance  with  their  custom 
upon  anyone  who  should  make  any  alteration  either 
by  adding  or  changing  or  omitting  anything." — 19. 
from  the  tree  of  life :  cf.  2*.  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  MSS.  The  inferior  reading,  followed  by  the  AV, 
renders  "  book  of  life." — 20.  The  Apocalypse  ends  with 
the  final  assurance  of  the  Lord,  "  Yea,  1  come  quickly," 
and  the  responsive  prayer  of  the  Church,  "  Amen  : 
come,  Lord  Jesus." 
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Altoricntalisches  und  israelitisches  Monotheismus  ;  Gun- 
kel,  Sclwpfung  und  Chaos  ;  Grcssmann,  Dcr  Ursprung 
der  israclitisch-jiidischen  EscJuitologic  ;  Schwally,  Das 
Leben  nach  dcm  Tode  ;  Charles,  A  Critical  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  ;  Salmond,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality. 

For  the  NT  :  B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
NT ;  Reuss,  History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Apostolic,  Age ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theology ;  Stevens, 
Theology  of  the  NT  ;  Bovon,  Theologie  du  Nouvcau 
Testament ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  N '  eutestamentlische 
Theologie 2  ;  Feine,  Theologie  des  NT  2  ;  Schlatter, 
Theologie  des  NT ;  Weinel,  Biblische  Theologie  des 
NT  ;  brief  works  by  Adeney,  Gould,  Warman,  and 
Sheldon.  Other  works  :  Titius.  Die  neutestamentliche 
Lehre  von  der  Scligkeit ;  Heitmiiller,  Im  Namen  Jesu  ; 
Gunkel,  Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen  Verstdndniss  des 
NT ;  Clemen,  Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Non- 


Jewish  Sources ;  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  NT ;  Bacon,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  ; 
J.  F.  M'Fadyen,  Jesus  and  Life  ;  J.  Weiss,  Christ ; 
Lambert,  The  Sacraments  in  the  NT ;  Scott,  The 
Apologetic  of  the  NT  ;  Winstanlcy,  Spirit  in  the  NT  ; 
Du  Bosc,  The  Soteriology  of  the  NT  ;  Denney,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation ;  Lake,  The 
Stewardship  of  Faith ;  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Phases  of 
Early  Christianity. 

I.  Commentaries. — On  the  individual  books  the 
relevant  bibliographies  must  be  consulted.  The  fol 
lowing  should  be  mentioned  here  : 

On  the  wJtolc  Bible  :  The  International  Critical 
Commentary ;  The  Speaker's  Commentary ;  The 
Pulpit  Commentary ;  The  Cambridge  Bible ;  The 
Century  Bible ;  The  Westminster  Commentary ;  The 
O.rford  Church  Biblical  Commentary  ;  Dummelow,  A 
Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  by  various  writers. 

On  the  OT  :  Kurzgcfastes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum 
AT;  Hand-kommentar  zum  AT;  Kurzer  Hand- 
commentar  zum  AT  ;  Die  Schriften  des  AT  ;  Ehrlich, 
Randglosscn  zum  hebrdischcn  Bibel. 

On  the  Minor  Prophets  :  (a)  Horton  (Hosea  to  Micah) 
and  Driver  (Nahum  to  Malachi)  in  Cent.  B. ;  (b)  Pusey  • 
(c)  Hitzig  (KEH),  *0relli,  Wellhausen3,  Nowack3, 
(HK),  Marti  (KHC),  Hoonacker,  Duhm  ;  (d)  G.  A. 
Smith  (Ex.B.).  Other  literature :  F.  W.  Farrar, 
The  Minor  Prophets  (Men  of  the  Bible] ;  Duhm,  Die 
Zwolf  Propheten  ubersetzt  (E.  tr.  by  Duff). 

On  the  NT  :  Bengel,  Gnomon  'NT  ;  Wet-stein,  NT 
Grcrcum ;  Alford,  Greek  Testament ;  The  Cambridge 
Greek  Testament ;  The  Westminster  NT ;  Meyer, 
Kritisch-excgctisches  Kommentar  iiber  das  NT  (the 
Eng.  tr.  is  made  from  Meyer's  own  work  and  that  of 
his  helpers  ;  the  German  work  in  its  later  editions 
is  entirely  new) ;  Handcommentar  zum  NT ;  Die 
Schriften  des  NT  ;  Handbuch  zum  NT  ;  Zahn,  Kom 
mentar  zum  NT. 

J.  Miscellaneous. — The  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays  ; 
London  Theological  Studies ;  Foakes-Jackson,  The 
Parting  of  the  Roads ;  Mansfield  College  Essays  ; 
Kuenen,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur  Biblischen 
Wisscnschaft ;  Stade,  Ausgewiildte  Akademische  Reden 
und  Abhandlungen ;  Gunkel,  Rcden  und  Aufsatzc ; 
Wrede,  Vorfrage  und  Studien ;  Theologische  Abhand 
lungen  Carl  von  Weizsiicker  gewidmet ;  Theologische 
Abhandlungen:  Festgabe  fur  II.  J.  Holtzmann;  Ezra 
Abbot,  Critical  Essays ;  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies 
(Yale  Bicentennial  Publications)  ;  Wernle,  Einfiihrung 
in  das  theologische  Sludium  2  ;  A  Companion  to  Biblical 
Studies  (edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes) ;  Peake,  A  Guide 
to  Biblical  Study ;  Hamilton,  The  People  of  God, 
Discovery  and  Revelation  ;  W.  J.  Moulton,  The  Witness 
of  Israel ;  Thomson,  TJie  Land  and  the  Book  ;  Hand- 
cock,  The  Archceology  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister,  Gezer,  Bible  Side-Lights  from  the  Mound  of 
Gezer  ;  Baikie,  Lands  and  Peoples  of  the  Bible  ;  Glaze- 
brook,  The  End  of  the  Law  ;  Frazer,  Folk-Lore  in  the 
OT ;  J.  H.  Bernard,  Studio,  Sacra  ;  L.  W.  King, 
Legends  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  in  Relation  to  Hebrew 
Tradition ;  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Side-Lights  on  NT 
Research  ;  Edmundson,  The  Church  in  Rome  in  the 
First  Century. 
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A,  sec  Codex  Alexandrine. 

;{,  see  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

a  text,  599. 

n  posteriori  method,  2f. 

a  priori  method,  2f. 

Aahmes,  54. 

Aaron,  123f,  168, 170, 173-170, 181-183, 
18Sf,  191-193,  200-202,  209,  213-215, 
219,  221-223,  228,  243,  275,  289,  295. 
301,  316,  384  389,  39L,  394,  621,  719, 
859,  892 ;  descendants  of,  215,  250,  : 
254,  382,  586 ;  sons  of,  106,  124^ 
201f,  215,  222,  254. 

Aaron's  rod,  173-175,  221,  223. 

Aaronie  priesthood,  126f,  230. 

Ab,  105,  117,  323,  329,  418. 

Abaddon,  359,  404,  934. 

Abana,  33. 

Abariin,  33,  485,  517. 

Abar-Naharah,  61. 

Abba,  664,  6(58,  711,  824,  859. 

Abdashirta,  55. 

Abdi-Khiba,  55,  148. 

Abdon,  6G. 

Abed-nego,  525. 

Abel,  98,  134,  141,  7iiO,  897,  899,  918. 
935. 

Abel-beth-rnaacah,  291,  416. 

Abel-cheramim,  266. 

Abel-mizraim,  134,  167. 

Abel-Shittim,  229. 

Abgar  of  Edessa,  704. 

Abiathar,  45,  67,  275,  283,  289-291, 
294-296,  474,  476,  482,  519  ;  (mistake 
for  Ahimelech),  684,  712. 

Abib,  103,  105,  117f,  127,  177,  179. 

Abibaal,  287,  297. 

Abiel,  280. 

Abiezer,  227,  263f. 

Abiezrites,  263. 

Abigail,  mother  of  Amasa,  290 ;  wife 
of  Nabal,  284,  290. 

Abihu,  168,  188,  191,  201. 

Abijah,  king  of  Judah,  70,  76,  120, 
301,  319;  son  of  Jeroboam  L,  301.  ! 

Abijam,    301,    see    Abijah,    king    of  ' 
Judah. 

Abila,  33,  7f  7. 
Abilene,  727. 

Abimelech,  contemporary  of  Abra 
ham,  133,  15."f,  3iiO;  contemporary 
of  Isaac,  156,  390 ;  (mistake  for 
Achish),  378;  son  of  Gideon,  66, 
244,  261,  264f,  318 ;  son  of  Joshua, 
300. 

Abiram,  see  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
Abishag,  294f. 
Abishai,  284f,  291f. 
Abishalom,  301. 
Abner,  44,  67,  280-282,  285-287,  295, 

300,  367. 

Abomination,  76,  131,  165,  478,  507, 
519,  942;  of  desolation,  523,  531- 
533,  596,  7r9. 
Abortion,  the,  846. 


Abraham,  13,  20f,  34,  83f,  98,  108, 
119,  124-127,  133f,  146-156,  255, 
300,  456,  466,  471,  513,  586,  701f, 
728,  747,  753f,  780,  784f,  806,  821, 
898,  910  ;  a  prophet,  121f,  127,  153  ; 
and  Abimelech,  153f,  390;  and 
Amraphel,  119  ;  and  Christ,  753f ; 
and  Hagar,  150f,  153f ;  and  Isaac, 
108,  151-155,  821,  825,  898,  905  ;  and 
Ishmael,  151, 153f,  156;  andKeturah, 
63,  155f ;  and  Lot,  134,  146f,  149, 
153,  233;  and  Melchizedek,  149, 
893f;  and  Nimrod,  702;  and 
Pharaoh,  147,  153,  390;  and  Sarah, 
147,  149  155,  725,  898  ;  and  Yahweh, 

21,  124f,    127,    130,    146f,    149-154, 
351 ;  blessing  of,  146,  859  ;  call  of, 
119,    146,    462,    784,    898;    children 
(descendants)  of,  127,  515,  702,  753, 
821,  825,  860,  910;  circumcision  of, 
83,   151,  251,   784,    821  ;    covenants 
with,  11,  21,  127, 144,  150f,  234,  640, 
784,   821,   825 ;  date  of,  119,  297  ; 
death  of,   155f ;  defeats  four  kings 
and  rescues  Lot,  147-149  ;  faith  of, 
146,   149f,  G40,  806,  821,  829,   898, 
905  ;  falsehood  of,  147,  153  ;  father  of 
believers,  821 ;  friend  of  God,  258, 
320,  905  ;  historicity  of,  119  ;  hospi 
tality  of,  21,  152 ;   intercession  for 
Sodom,  152 ;   justification   of,    150, 
640,  821,  £05  ;  migration  to  Canaan, 
146  ;  promises  made  to,  126f,   146f, 
149-151,  380,  784,  806,  821,  893,  898, 
905  ;  purchases  cave  of  Machpelah, 

22,  154f. 

Abraham's  bosom,  736. 
Abram,  63,  146,  sec  Abraham. 
Abrech,  163. 

Absalom,  20,  67,  101,  244,  273,  289- 

291,  294f,  301,  367,  452. 
Absolution,  715. 
Abstinence,    101,    105,   219,   228,  525, 

622,  650,  884. 
Abydos,  405. 
Abyss,  the,  135-137,  143f,  166,  234, 

349,  404,  731,  825,  934,  939,  941. 
Acacia,  546. 

-  wood,  123,  189-191. 
Accents,  40,  42,  372. 
"Accept   the   person,"   586,    see  Re 
spect  of  persons. 
Acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  the,  665, 

728,  743. 
Accho,  Acco,  Akka,  Akko,  Acre,  28f, 

259,  560. 

Aceldama  (field  of  blood),  722,  778. 
Achaia,  613,  771,  797,  829,  848,  857, 

881. 

Achaicus,  848. 
Achan,  64,  83,  108,  199,  251f,  280,  303, 

488,  510,  754,  824. 
Achilles,  21. 
Achish,  66,  283,  285. 
Achmetha,  328. 
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Achor,  valley  of,  252,  472,  537. 

Achsah,  258. 

Aclizib,  5GO. 

Acquittal,  101,  438. 

Acra,  104,  see  Citadel. 

Acres,  440. 

Acropolis,  796. 

Acrostic,    391,    397f,    409f,    496-500, 

564. 

-  poem,  psalm,  375,  377f,  391  f,  396, 

496-500. 

Actium,  battle  of,  609,  G56. 
Acts,  heretical,  596. 

—  of  Paul,  596 ;  of  Paul  and  Thecla, 
768,  792 ;  of  Peter,  777  ;  of  Pilate, 
653,  741 ;  of  Solomon,  294. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  16,  25,  247,  595, 
605,  652,  681,  742,  776-804;  a  de 
fence  of  Christianity,  681,  774  ;  and 
Josephus,  724,  777,  783,  790;  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  16,  639,  724, 
734,  766,  769-771,  776f,  787,  791, 
799,  802,  857-859  ;  and  the  travel 
document,  605,  776,  803;  attitude 
to  the  Roman  authorities,  605,  741, 
771f,  774,  795,  797,  800-802,  804; 
author,  16,  742,  776f,  798  ;  by  author 
of  third  Gospel,  16,  605,  742,  776 ; 
canonicity,  776 ;  conception  of 
Christianity,  777;  contents,  16, 
776;  date,  658,  681,  742,  772,  777, 
804 ;  evidence  as  to  organisation, 
645-647,  778,  783,  785f,  789,  791, 
793,  798f;  "Gospel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  766;  historical  character 
of,  605,  77Gf  ;  language  of,  592,  742, 
776f  ;  legendary  element  in,  776  ; 
literary  characteristics  of,  25,  602, 
605,  742 ;  possibly  left  unfinished, 
772 ;  prominence  of  women,  792  ; 
representation  of  Paul,  16,  25,  605, 
77Gf;  sources,  605,  742,  766,  776; 
speeches  in,  16,  25,  605,  776,  794, 
779-785,  788f,  791-793,  796,  798- 
802 ;  stress  on  the  Resurrection, 
777,  779,  782,  796,  801f ;  text,  599f, 
777  ;  theory  of  two  editions,  777  ; 
title,  605,  776;  unity  of,  77Gf ;  use 
of  Old  Testament  in,  778-781,  784- 
786,  791f,  804  ;  "  We  passages  "  in, 
724,  742,  776f,  790,  794,  803  ;  written 
by  Luke,  16,  605,  724,  742,  777,  798. 

xv.  and  Gal.  ii.,  relation  be 
tween,  16,  770,  789f,  858f. 

Acts  of  Uzziah,  the,  315. 

Actus  Petri  cum  Simone,  780. 

Adad,  299,  see  Hadad. 

Adad-nirari  III.,  58  ;  IV.,  58. 

Adam  (man),  5,  75,  125,  127,  141,  151, 
284,  31 4f,  361,  623,  728,  822f,  846, 
855,  924  ;  and  Christ,  822,  846f  ;  fall 
of,  434  ;  first  wife  of,  459 ;  sin  of, 
883. 

—  of  his  own  soul,  433f. 

—  (place),  539. 
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Adar,  104f,  117,  323,  328,  338f,  652, 
720  ;  II.,  117. 

Adar-melek,  552. 

Adasah,  104,  337,  007. 

Adder,  383,  389,  480. 

Admah,  539,  541. 

Administration,  645-647. 

"Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage." 
429. 

Adonai,  172,  217,  497f. 

Adouibezek,  258. 

Adonijah,  20,  07,  113,  29  If,  318,  330, 
-i52,  519. 

Adoniram,  169,  297. 

Adonis,  448,  507,  632  ;  plantings  of, 
448  ;  wailing  for,  632  ;  (river),  21(5. 

Adonix.edek,  258. 

Adoption,  808,  811,  824,  863,  see  Son- 
ship. 

Adoram,  296f. 

Adria,  803. 

Adriatic,  795,  803. 

Adriel,  282. 

Adullam,  31,  66,  114,  277,  283,  287, 
292,  395,  560. 

Adulteress,  406,  469,  765,  842. 

Adultery,  112,  156,  184,  208,  289,  361, 
399f,  469,  512,  537,  539,  629,  664, 
693,  705,  765,  883,  905,  930,  sec 
Fornication  ;  (figurative),  259,  510, 
906. 

Adversity,  257,  351,  355f,  362,  370, 
391,  405,  415,  482. 

^Egean,  the,  848,  931. 

yEneas,  788. 

^Eneid,  431. 

JEnon,  749. 

JEo\\c,  591. 

yEons,  746,  882,  916,  918. 

^Eschylus,  21. 

^Etiological  stories,  1S4, 139,  145,  165, 
<68,  223. 

Affection,  827,  see  Love. 

Africa,  219,  299,  337,  446,  613,  615, 
789,  803. 

African  Latin,  599. 

After  growth,  408. 

Agabus,  789f,  799. 

Agag,  66   83,  226,  280,  304,  337. 

Agamemnon,  21. 

Agape,  sec  Lovefeast. 

Agate,  191. 

Age  (world),  the  present,  805,  807, 
841,  851,  864,  890,  897. 

(world)  to  come,   805,  807,  841, 

864,  890,  897  ;  power  of,  893. 

Aged,  the,  415,  579,  621. 

Ager  Romanus,  804. 

Ages,  869,  882. 

Agricola,  657  ;  life  of,  604. 

Agricultural   implements,    438,    45(5, 
546;   religion,   81,   85,   87,  96,  101 
103,  210,  477,  489,  629-631. 

Agriculture,  agricultural  life,  28.  30- 
32,  50,  52,  66,  84f,  87,  96,  98,  10]  f, 
lllf,  117f,  127,  156,  162f,  169,  177, 
184,  187f,  193,  206,  210f,  250,  307, 
387,  399,  402,  408,  414,  436,  438. 
457,  477,  488f,  491,  494,  521,  574, 
629f. 

Agur,  397f,  409. 

Ahab,  21,  30,  69-71,  73f,  87f,  119f,  244, 
302-308,  311f,  448,  549;  alliance 
with  the  Zidonians,  73,  302  ;  and 
Assyria,  69,  119,  244,  246;  and  Ben- 
had'ad  II.,  69,  303f,  306;  and 
Elijah,  73,  87f,  96f,  302-304;  and 


Jehoshaphat,  69-71,  76,  304f,  420; 
and  Jezebel,  73,  302,  304,  307  ;  and 
Micaiah,  69,  304 ;  and  Naboth,  87, 
109,  304,  361,  520,  562 ;  and  Syria, 
69,  111,  303f,  320;  death  of,  69, 
245,  304f  ;  family  of,  30 ;  idolatry 
of,  73,  96f,  302-304  ;  overthrow  of 
his  dynasty,  69f,  304,  307f,  42(5, 
489,  536;  palace  of,  30;  prophets 
of,  69,  265,  281,  304;  sons  of,  69f, 
74,  306-308,  536. 

Ahasuerus,  see  Xerxes,  39  ;  father  of 
Uariius  the  Mede,  528. 

Ahava  (river),  78,  329. 

Ahaz,  59,  70f,  74,  76,  120,  308-311, 
321,  436,  438,  441-443,  417,  512,  536, 
538,  559. 

Ahay.iah,  king  of  Israel,  68-70,  76, 120, 
302,  304-306,  320 ;  king  of  Judah, 
30,  68-70,  74,  7(5,  120,  307f,  320. 

Ahijah,  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel. 
327  ;  priest  of  Saul,  279,  283 ;  the 
Shilonite,  20,  67,  113,  300f. 

Ahikam,  72f,  486,  490f. 

Ahikar,  915. 

Ahimaaz,  290f. 

Ahimeleeh  (priest),  283,  289;  the 
Hittite,  284. 

Ahinoam,  284. 

Ahithophel,  290,  292,  295,  382. 

Ahitub,  283,  289. 

Aholiab,  298. 

Ahriman,  61,  404. 

Ai,  31,  64,  245,  249,  252,  270,  444 ;  (in 
Ammon),  493. 

Aiath,  444. 

Aijalon,  31,  110,  253,  259,  267,  279. 

Ain  Karim,  726. 

Air,  the,  864,  939  ;  full  of  evil  spirits, 
864. 

Ajalon,  see  Aijalon. 

Akaba,  111 ;  Gulf  of,  32,  64,  71,  148f, 
170,  180f,  219f,  229,  232f,  299,  438, 
548. 

Akhenaten,  54,  see  Amenhetep  IV. 

Akiba,  see  Aqiba. 

Akka,  Kfc  Accho. 

Akkad,  51,  148. 

Akko,  112,  sec  Accho. 

Akrabbim,  229,  235  ;  ascent  of,  259. 

Aku,  525. 

Alabaster  box  of  ointment,  697. 

Alamoth,  316,  380. 

Alarum,  570. 

Alashiya,  55. 

Albinus,  610,  656. 

Alcala,  597. 

Alcetas  Halicus,  690. 

Alcimus,  370,  382,  385,  607. 

Alcohol,  202. 

Alcuin,  6. 

Aleppo,  449. 

Alexander,     associate    of    Caiaphas, 
781 ;    (coupled    with    Hymenaeus), 
649,  882  ;  (Jew  of  Ephesus),798,  882;  ! 
(kinsman  of  Annas),    781 ;  (son  of  I 
Herod  the  Great),  609,  656  ;  (son  of  | 
Simon  of   Gyrene),   698,    882 ;    the  i 
coppersmith,  887. 

—  the  Great,  10,  62,  79,  81,  325, 
337-339,  371,  446f,  524,  526,  528f, 
531,  566,  591,  630,  668,  694,  844; 
and  the  Jews,  79,  120 ;  captures 
Gaza,  79,  446 ;  captures  Tyre,  79  ; 
conquers  Persia,  48,  62,  79,  227, 
368,  447,  453,  529;  death  of,  62, 
446,  524,  529,  531;  extent  of  his 


conquests,  62,  637 ;  founds  Alex 
andria,  62 ;  places  Jews  in  Alex 
andria,  79,  607  ;  son  of,  531 ;  suc 
cessors  of,  62,  79,  371,  380,  524,  526, 
528f,  607,  614  ;  work  of,  607. 
Alexander  Balas,  414,  416,  608. 

—  Janmeus,  120,  374,  384,  388,  391, 
608,  704. 

—  Polyhistor,  142. 
Alexandra,  Queen,  608. 
Alexandria,  62,   121,   372,   595f,  600f, 

615,  658,  743f,  773,  803f,  889 ;  com- 
merct;  of,  112,  607  ;  foundation  of, 
62;  Jews  in,  6,  79,  94,  112,  607, 
655,  657  ;  Old  Testament  translated 
into  Greek  at,  40,  607 ;  schools  of, 
607. 

Alexandrian  Canon  of  Old  Testa 
ment,  39,  607. 

—  culture,    603,    607 ;    philosophy, 
890;  text,  600. 

Alexandrians,  783. 

Alkali,  438,  477,  587. 

All  flesh,  384,  394,  473,  546,  619. 

Allegorical  interpretation,  5f,  18, 
380,  402,  414,  418,  421,  625.  628, 
667,  841,  890f,  893,  941. 

Allegory,  6,  25,  64,  254,  418,  510, 
514,  534,  536,  575-577,  583f,  634, 
686,  695,  719,  734,  736,  743,  750, 
910,  914. 

Alliance,  56,  296f,  304,  320,  437,  447- 
450,  456,  512,  539,  542,  548. 

Alliteration,  453,  498. 

Alloy,  438,  479,  587. 

'Almah,  442. 

Almond,  almond  tree,  111,  417,  477. 

Alms,  almsgiving,  406,  623,  705f,  721, 
725,  733,  736,  738,  780,  788,  854. 

Alogi,  595,  743f. 

Alpes  Maritimae,  613. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  929,  942. 

Alphabet,  36f,  375,  391f,  396,  498,  869, 
929  ;  origin  of,  54. 

Alphabetic  writing,  257. 

Alphaeus,  father  of  James,  709 ; 
father  of  Levi,  709. 

Alps,  615. 

Altar,  74,  82,  87,  98,  103,  105,  124f, 
128f,  131,  144,  146,  156,  161,  168, 
177,  182f,  186,  188f,  191-193,  197- 
201,  206,  210,  215-217,  225,  230f, 
238,  245,  247,  252,  254f,  259,  263, 
265,  267,  274,  276f,  279f,  285,  293, 
295f,  300f,  303,  309,  318,  320f,  326, 
369,  374,  377,  379,  382,  441,  449f, 
454,  477,  483,  498,  506f,  518-520, 
523f,  530-532,  539f,  542,  545,  549f, 
553,  572,  584,  586,  607,  620,  630- 
633,  725,  753,  826,  829,  840,  926, 
932-935,  942 ;  communion  with, 
841;  earthen,  130,  186,  189,  191; 
horns  of,  199,  295,  483,  519,  540; 
stone,  186,  189,  191;  wooden,  191, 
518;  of  Ahaz,  74,  309;  of  burnt 
offering,  77,  104f,  192,  194,  197,  201, 
206,  215,  221,  323,  326,  437,  532, 
545,  572,  610,  933,  935 ;  of  incense, 
100,  192-194,  199,  201,  215,  475,  895, 
933 ;  of  witness,  254f ;  the  bronze, 
74,  191f,  318 ;  to  the  unknown  God, 
796. 

Altar  fire,  104,  200. 

—  hearth,  456,  519. 
Altars  on  roofs,  311f ;  plurality  of,  87, 

128,  252. 
Altruism,  411. 


Alvan,  34. 

Am  ha'aretz,  327,  624,  753. 

Ainalek,  Amalekites,  03,  06,  149,  182 

219,  22Gf,  241,   258,  200,  280,  285f 

337,  387. 

Amalthus,  230. 

Amanuensis,  830,  880,  922. 

Amariah,  70. 

Amasa,  290f,  295. 

Amasis,  492. 

Amaziaii,  king  of  Judah,  68,  70f,  76 

120,  20!),  308f,  321 ;  priest  of  Bethel 

547,  553. 

Ambassadors,  289,  403,  447,  449,  450 

458,  807,  871. 
Amber,  504,  942. 
Ambition,  827,  873,  922. 
Ambush,  252,  300,  508. 
Amen,  210,  824,  844,  850,  906. 
Amen  (Egyptian  deity),  55,  57. 
Amen,  the,  931. 
Amenhetep    I.,    54;    II.,    54:    III. 

54f,  248;  IV.,  54f,  148,  248. 
Amenophis  I.,  sec  Amenhetep. 
Amethyst,  191,  942. 
Amil-Marduk,  77. 
Amittai,  309. 
Ammah,  287. 
Ammon,  57,  07,  72f,  76,  100,  111,  130, 

153,  103,    225,    233,    200,    200,    278, 
280,   290,   431,    449,  491,    493,    512f, 
533,  548,  569f,  582. 

Ammonites,  03,  05,  72,  76,  147,  149, 
233,  240,  250,  271,  278,  289,  299, 
310,  320,  445,  482,  548f. 

Amnon,  07,  273,  289. 

Amon  (god),  105,  492 ;  (king  of  Judah), 
74,  70,  120,  311f,  322,  509. 

Amorites,  20,  51,  53,  55,  03f,  128,  149f, 

154,  172,  220,  224,  232-234,  254-250, 
259,  200,  329,  448,  510,  549. 

Amos,  3,  31,  45f,  68,  88f,  107,  109, 
112,  127f,  130,  231,  247,  250,  280, 
331,  338,  367,  424-427,  430,  439f, 
475,  501,  544,  547-553,  500,  5t>9,  587, 
784,  906;  and  Amaziah,  45,  424,  547, 
553;  at  Bethel,  112;  earliest  of 
literary  prophets,  424,  427,  547 ;  his 
reason  for  writing,  45,  424,  547 ; 
visions  of,  477,  547,  552f. 

-  Book  of,  408,  541,  547-554,  555; 
closing  verses  post-exilic,  424f,  554 ; 
date  of,  547 ;  later  insertions  in, 
547-552,  554  ;  rearrangement  of,  547. 

Amos  (mistake  for  Amon),  701. 

Amphipolis,  795. 

Amphitheatre,  830,  940. 

Amram,  174. 

Amraphel,  51,  119,  148. 

Amulets,  101,  220,  405,  509,  719,  930. 

Amun,  temple  of,  301. 

Amurru,  51,  53. 

Anachronism,  526. 

Anak,  Anakim,  219,  233,  258,  493. 

Anak,  sons  of,  219f,  258. 

Anam-melek,  552. 

Ananias  (High  Priest),  800. 

—  and  Sapphira,  648,  767,  782,  788. 

—  of  Damascus,  768,  787,  800,  802. 
Ananus  (High  Priest),  610. 
Anarchism,  828. 

Anarchy,  68,  438,  534,  537,  539,  610. 
Anastasis,  796. 
Anath,  201. 
Anathema,  824,  848. 
Anathoth,  31,  73,  295,  444,  474-476 
479,  481f,  488. 
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Anaxagoras,  6. 

Ancestor,  82,  108,  237. 

—  worship,  83,  101,  291,  471,  716. 
Anchor,    803,    893,   907;    emblem  o 

hope,  893. 

Ancient  of  days,  528f,  929. 
Ancients,  the  Wisdom  of  the,  353. 
Andrew,  709,  729,  751,  757,  704. 
Aiidronicus,  043,  646,  830. 
Angel    interpreter,     575-577;      mar 
riages,   L33,  139,  142,  146,  100,  220 
434,   812,   911;    of   the   abyss,    404 
of  the  waters,  938 ;  of  trial,  576 ;  o 
Yahweh,    72,    150f,    154,    171,    180 
188,    259,   203,    207,    311,    378,   401 
570f,    587,    701;    princes,    453,    531 
710 ;  reapers,  540. 
Angelology,  40f,  01,  317,  361f,  842. 
Angels,   5,  133,  137f,  152f,  150f,  159 
188,  225,  274,  293,  317,  347,  350,  358 
301-363,  370,  375,  390,  414,  471,  507f 
526f,   531,  533,   546,  570f,   020,  622 
662,  695f,  716,  719f,  722,  725f,  730f 
733,    740,   750,    704,   768,   778,   782 
786,    800,    824,    834,    830f,    841-844 
851,   858-800,   804f,  808,  883,   890f 
899,    901,    909,    911,    928f,    931-934 
930-939,  942 ;  affinity  with  the  Fra 
vashis,  716,  929 ;  and  Christ  (Jesus) 
062,  682,  696,  701-703,  719,  726,  731, 
733,  748,  834,  864,   808,   883,   890f, 
911,    928f,   934;  and   Enoch,   910f , 
and   man,  375,   899,   909;   and  Na 
ture,   938;    and   women,    133,   142, 
220,  434,  650,  842,  911 ;   battles  of, 
359;    called     "the     strong,"    386; 
changed  into  wind  and  flame,  890 ; 
coming  to  nought,  834 ;  constitute 
the  heavenly  court,    137,   347,  370 ; 
counterpart,     716,     790 ;      crucified 
Christ,    834 ;    destroying,   220,    301, 
oOlf,  507f,  546,  841 ;  evil,  5,  380,  721, 
812,  837,  851 ;  fallen,  433,  910,  914, 
924;    fallible,    350;   give  the  Law 
784,  834,  859f,   890;   guardian,  531, 
533,  716,_929,  933,  936;  ignorance  of, 
834,    865 ;    instruments    of    Divine 
government,  46f,  527 ;  intercessory, 
350,    301,    868 ;    intermediaries    be 
tween  God  and  man,  46f,  120,  414 
434,  746;    languages  of,   648,   843f; 
lust  of,  142;   manna,  food  of,  380; 
misrule   of,    142 ;    not   sinless,    350, 
350,  370,  837,  865,  808 ;  of  children, 
710;    of    death,    395,    733,    934;    of 
justice,  370  ;  of  mercy,  301,  370  ;  of 
the  Churches,  640,  716,  929 ;  of  the 
nations,  453,  531,  716;   of  the  pre 
sence,  716,  928 ;  orders  of,  40,  434, 
824,   844,   804,  868,  911,  931;   origi 
nally  gods,  95,  375  ;   possess  super 
human  knowledge,  834  ;  rebel,  359  ; 
reconciled  to  God,  868  ;  regarded  as 
mediators,  808  ;  rulers  of  the  world, 
834;    servants   of    the   saints,    890; 
song    of,    909;     to    be    judged    by 
Christians,  837;  winged,   157,  530- 
worship  of,  868f,  890,  940. 
.nger,   83,   134,    157,    159,    163,   170, 
264,   356,   404f,   408f,   415,   499,  539, 
548,   558,   664,    684,    689,   705,   785 
870,  898,  904,  see  God,  Anger  of. 
.nimal  food,  permission  of,  144. 
.nimal  offering,  98-100,  103,  154,  206, 
217,  222,  237,  266,  385,  542,  586,  620, 
863,  895f,  900. 
.nimals,   45,   135,    137-139,    142-144, 
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150f,  158f,  165f,  176,  187f,  197,  199, 
202f,  200,  209,  212,  222,  225f,  230, 
238,  241,  290,  343,  355,  302,  381, 
385,  403,  420,  457f,  527,  580,  621, 
712,  734,  748,  895,  924 ;  creation  of, 
135,  137f,  140;  distribution  of,  143; 
intelligence  of,  140,  355,  362;  sacred, 
215  ;  speech  used  by,  140,  225  ;  wor 
ship  of,  502,  507. 
Animism,  110,  203,  270. 
Anise,  12,  720. 

Ankle  chains,  228,  439  ;  rings,  439. 
Anna,  727. 
Annalists,  110. 
Annals,  45. 
Annas  (High  Priest),  610,  653,  657, 

727,  702,  781. 
Annius,  Kufus,  050. 
Ano,  see  Anoth. 

Anointed,  499,  508 ;  of  Yahweh,  284, 
325,  371,  373,  377,  388. 

Anointed  one,  530-532. 

Anointing,  OOf,  09,  82,  124,  157,  161, 
191f,  193,  195,  201f,  215,  217,  276- 
278,  280f,  286,  295,  297,  303f,  307f, 
464,  531,  540,  577,  088,  697,  706,  721, 
730,  755,  757,  850,  863f,  918 ;  of  the 
dead,  697,  702,  722. 

Anoth,  300f. 

Anshan,  61,  77. 

Ant,  400. 

Antediluvians,  119,  141,  911. 

Antelope,  151,  158,  407. 

Anthony,  St.,  693. 

Anthropology,  451. 

Anthropomorphism,  19,  24,  99,  127, 
134f,  138,  144,  152,  198,  241,  276, 
369,  379,  383,  618,  028,  030,  931. 

Antichrist,  372,  433,  612,  701,  711,  774, 
853,  863,  877,  879f,  918f,  921,  926f, 
933,  935f,  938f ;  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
933. 

Antichrists,  918. 

Antigone,  414. 

Antigonus,  brother  of  Aristobulus, 
608  ;  king  of  the  Jews,  120,  609. 

Anti-Lebanon,  28,  32,  727. 

Antimony,  307,  479. 

Antinom'ianism,  822,  828,  838,  852, 
8(51,  902,  905,  910,  929. 

Antioch  (Pisidia),  614f,  769f,  791-793, 
857 ;  (Syria),  (52,  112,  532,  581f,  596, 
600f,  629,  647,  654,  724,  744,  767-770, 
783,  789-791,  793f,  797,  802,  858f, 
913,  923f. 

Antiochian  text,  599. 

Antiochus  I.  (Soter),  524,  528;  II. 
(Theos),  80,  524,  528,  531;  III. 
(the  Great),  62,  80,  120,  414,  416, 
523f,  528,  532;  IV.  (Epiphanes),  10, 
62,  80f,  94,  104,  108,  120,  131,  337- 
339,  368,  377,  379f,  385-387,  406,  414, 
433,  496f,  522-533,  581,  607,  009,  778, 
790,  937 ;  his  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
62,  94,  367f,  380,  386,  433,  522-524, 
527-532,  580f,  605,  607,  935,  937; 
VII.,  740. 

Antiochus  Eupator,  607. 

Sidetes,  608. 

Antipas,  see  Herod  Antipas. 

(martyr),  920,  930. 

Antipater     (father     of     Herod     the 
Great),  608,   656;    (grandfather  of 
Herod   the    Great),    656;     (son    of 
Herod  the  Great),  609. 
ntipatris,  28,  801. 

\.ntiphonal  singing,  327,  440. 
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Antonia  (fortress),  698,  734,  762,  790, 

800. 

Antoninus  Pius,  656,  658. 
Aiitonius  (Mark  Antony),  608f,  612. 
Anvil,  401. 
Anxiety,  659,  664,  696,  707,  733,  874f, 

910. 

Apes,  111. 
Aphaca,  218. 
Apharsachites,  328. 
Aphek,  276,  304,  309. 
Apliorism,  45,  341f,  344,  350,  397f,  402, 

404-409,  903. 
Aphraates,  601. 
Aphrah,  560. 
Aphrodisiacs,  158. 
Aphrodite,  6,  218,  299. 
Apion,  39. 

Apocalyp&s,  48,  424, 431,  453f,  605,  696, 
732,  8IJ4  ;  the,  sec  Revelation,  13ook 
ot ;  of  Baruch,  433f,  773,  930,  941 ; 
of  Ezra,  934 ;  of  Peter,  434,  596,  927. 

Apocalyptic,  5,  46-48,  82,  92,  338-340,  1 
411,  431-435,  438,  442,  447,  453f, 
498-500,  503,  525f,  528,  544,  541),  561, 
581  f,  660,  694,  696,  703,  708,  721,  737, 
801),  828,  876-880,  909,  926,  935,  941 ; 
and  Christianity,  435,  661  ;  and 
prophecy,  10,  46,  48,  431  ;  and  the 
Oid  Testament  Canon,  434 ;  catas 
trophic  expectation  of,  431f  ;  charac 
teristics  of,  46-48,  432f,  661,  696 ; 
contribution  to  theology,  434  ; 
dualism  of,  434 ;  eschatology  of, 
404,  431f,  434,  453,  582;  history 
disguised  as  prediction,  48 ;  in 
New  Testament,  605f ;  meaning 
of  the  term,  431  ;  origin  of,  432; 
pessimism  of,  431f  ;  place  in  Jewish 
thought,  434  ;  problem  of,  46,  431f ; 
pscudonymity  of,  48,  431f ;  rise  of, 
4(5,  432 ;  style  of,  432 ;  symbolism 
of,  432f,  453  ;  value  of,  435. 

Apocalyptic  discourse,  677 ;  literature, 
JO,  14,  25,  35,  37,  48,  431-435,  "582, 
605,  61 S,  63(if,  660f,  704,  706,  710, 
713,  743,  807,  863,  867,  876,  902,  906, 
909,  912,  926,  931f,  935,  93S,  941  : 
translations  of,  434 ;  symt>ols,  595  ; 
tradition,  433,  637,  863,  937,  941. 

Apocrypha,  10,  14,  20,  35,  39,  244,  527, 
533,  607,  618,  636,  753,  914 ;  canon- 
icity  of,  39-43. 

Apocryphal  Acts,  725,  790 ;  Gospels, 
595. 

Apollo,  627f,  936  ;  birth  of,  936. 

Apollonia,  795. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  591 ;  of  Tyana, 
605,  687,  764  ;  (Syrian  general),  607  ; 
writer  against  Montanism,  901. 

Apollos,  771,  797,  832f,  835f,  848,  854, 
888f. 

Apollyon,  404,  934. 

Apologetics,  647,  681,  807,  817. 

Apologists,  the,  870. 

Apostasy,  21,  47,  74,  76,  113,  119, 
259f,  277,  312,  321,  376,  379,  391, 
502,  504,  510,  530f.  533,  549,  554, 
560,  569,  631,  775,  879,  883,  891,  893, 
897,  920,  933. 

Apostates,  93,  379,  454,  464,  472f,  531f, 
607,  693,  716,  915. 

Apostles,  the,  9, 13,  36,  592,  595f,  604, 
640, 643,  645f,  655, 661f,  664-670,  681- 
694,  697,  704,  709f,  713-717,  719-722, 
728f,  731-733,  736,  740-742,  747-752, 
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754f ,  757-770, 772f ,  776-783, 785f,  788f , 
791, 794, 800,  808f,  826,  836f ,  840, 845f , 
849,  853,  858,  864f,  890,  901,  906, 
914f,  921f,  924,  927,  942  ;  and  Jesus, 
2,  645,  662,  664-670,  681-694,  697, 
699,  709f,  717,  721,  729,  733,  750-752, 
755,  758-762,  764,  808;  and  Paul, 

646,  692f,  769f,  786f,  858,  see  Paul ; 
and    the    Twelve,    643,    646,    778f  ; 
authority  exercised  by,  645, 647, 649, 
767f,  785,  922  ;   iixed  number,  777f ; 
functions  of,  incommunicable,  645  ; 
qualifications  for  office,  778  ;   signs 
of,   780,    856 ;    use   of  the   term   in 
New     Testament,    643,    646,    778; 
witnesses  of   the  resurrection,  645, 

647,  778-780,  782,  788;  false,  817; 
Jewish,  768. 

Apostles'  Creed,  669. 

Apostleship,  647. 

Apostolic  age,  594f ,  766-775,  923  ;  dele 
gates,  64(5 ;  doctrine,  595. 

Apostolic  Constitutions,  848. 

Apothecaries,  111,  331. 

Appeal  to  Caesar,  768,  772,  801-804. 

Appetite,  417,  488,  494. 

Apphia,  871. 

Appian  road,  804,  830. 

Appii  Forum,  804. 

Apple,  apple  tree,  420. 

Apple  of  the  eye,  243. 

Apples  of  gold,  23. 

Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  120. 

Aqiba,  39,  41,  411,  418,  621,  625. 

Aqueduct,  734. 

Aquila  (friend  of  Paul),  771,  796f,  799, 
818,  830,  848,  889;  (translator  of 
Old  Testament),  41,  411,  491. 

Aquila's  Version  of  Old  Testament, 
658. 

Aquinas,  634. 

Ar,  224f,  233,  448. 

Arabah,  the,  32,  213,  232f,  252,  284, 
309,  552,  555. 

Arabia,  36,  50-53,  55,  58f,  63,  67,  70, 
98,  100,  110,  140,  226,  239,  299,  318, 
320,  330,  385,  410,  446,  451,  513,  546. 
687,  735,  768,  787,  858,  860. 

(i.e.  Nabataeaii  territory),  33, 

858. 

Arabian  desert,  63,  513,  515. 

Arabic,  34. 

historians,  122. 

Arabs,  27,  50,  57,  76,  82,  100,  109, 151, 
1(51,  169,  198,  208,  215,  218,  220,  239, 
241,  282,  289,  302,  320,  387,  445,  480f, 
494,  514,  517,  555,  778. 

Arad,  223,  258. 

Aram,  see  Syria. 

Aramaean  migration,  55,  57,  63. 

Aranueans,  34,  53,  55,  57f,  63,  68-70, 
72,  74,  76,  260,  494,  548f,  554. 

Aramaic,  8,  34-36,  41,  48,  124,  129, 
311,  327-32M,  333,  481,  522,  525,  592f, 
604,  700,  71  If,  715,  725,  754,  783, 
786,  793f,  800,  848,  859  ;  mistaken 
or  alternative  renderings  of,  707f, 
715,  727f,  732;  inscriptions,  36,  553, 
579  ;  papyri,  36,  232,  see  Elephantine 
papyri ;  sources  of  Gospels,  8,  592f, 
(581,  725. 

Aramaisms,  271,  347,  376,  395,  398, 
411,  418,  549. 

Aram-naharaim,  63,  155,  225,  260. 

Ararat,  143f,  495. 

AratuB,  796,  887. 

Araunah,  293,  297,  317. 


Arbela,  62. 

Arch  of  Titus,  190,  210. 

Archaeology,  9,  83,  134,  143,  428  ;  and 
criticism,  134,  148. 

Archaism,  591f. 

Archangel,  878. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  609,  656, 
659,  738. 

Archer,  archery,  154,  166,  270,  282, 
286,  356,  451,  494. 

Archetype,  841. 

Archippus,  871,  874. 

Architecture,  53,  115,  502,  517,  524. 

Archives,  78. 

Archon,  415. 

Arena,  869,  885. 

Areopagus,  21,  614,  792,  796. 

Ares,  6. 

Aretas,  contemporary  of  Aristobulus 
11.,  608;  contemporary  of  Paul, 
609,  654f ,  728, 735,  768, 787 ;  daughter 
of,  654,  735  ;  ethnarch  of,  655,  769. 

Argument  from  silence,  594. 

Ariel,  456,  458. 

Aries,  654. 

Arioch,  148,  525. 

Aristarchus,  798,  803,  830,  870;  of 
Alexandria,  607. 

Ariste'as,  Epistle  of,  943. 

Aristides,  Apology  of,  658. 

Aristion,  699,  744. 

Aristobulus  I.,  120,  368,  377,  608;  11., 
120,  225,  496f,  499,  608. 

Aristobulus,  brother  of  Agrippa  I., 
830;  brother  of  Mariamne,  609;  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  0091",  656. 

Aristocracy,  113,  416,  608. 

Ariston  the  Presbyter,  699. 

Aristotle,  11,  411,  591,  604,  630,  634. 

Ark  (of  bulrushes),  143,  168,  170,  214, 
276;  (of  Noah),  125,  143f,  276,  910; 
(of  the  Covenant),  31,  73,  86,  104- 
106,  123,  126,  143,  181,  183,  188-191, 
194,  214f,  217f,  22Uf,  226,  228,  236, 
245,  250f,  255,  270,  273f,  276f,  279, 
283,  288-290,  295f,  298,  316,  318,  384, 
387,  394,  475,  478,  480,  497,  824,  895, 
930,  935. 

Arm,  115,  417,  685,  719. 

Armageddon,  939. 

Armenia,  53,  144,  495,  513,  550,  656. 

Armenian  catena,  798,  802. 

Armenian  VS,  596. 

Armenians,  750. 
i  Armlet,  286. 

Armour.  76,  111,  281,  311,  396,  451, 
515,  867f ;  the  Christian,  828,  867, 
878. 

Armour-bearer,  66,  265,  279,  281. 

Armoury,  297,  421. 

Army,  74,  76,  78,  113,  180,  279,  422, 
517,  532,  544f,  551,  580. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  20,  905. 

Arnon,  32f,  224,  229,  233f,  260,  266, 
448f,  493,  513,  549. 

Arnuanta,  56. 

Aroer  (in  Ammon,  in  Judah,  in 
Moab),  224,  229,  266,  449,  493. 

Arpad,  444,  494.  534,  552. 

Arrian,  548. 

Arrogance,  94,  439,  448,  457,  482,  587, 
704,  849. 

Arrow,  76,  100,  106,  226,  308,  358,  386, 
389, 479, 495,  512, 567f ,  868 ;  poisoned, 
351 ;  (metaphorical),  145,  166,  351, 
356,  378,  389,  393,  465,  481,  580. 

Arrowsnake,  459. 
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Arsenal,  111,  451. 

Arsham,  79. 

Art,  50f,  619,  628,  789. 

Artaxerxes  I.  (Longimanus),  39,  61, 

78f,  245,  323,  325,  327-330,  332,  524, 

529  ;  decree  of,  328f ;  II.  (Mnemon), 

61,  78,  414;   III.   (Ochus),  61,  79, 

414,  449. 
Arternas,  888. 
Artemis,  798,  929. 
Artisans,  72. 
Arts,  108. 
Arubboth,  296. 
Arumah,  265. 
Arvad,  53,  513. 
Aryans,  58. 
Asa,  21,  68-71,  73,  76,  120,  301,  319f, 

491. 

Asahel,  285,  287,  292f. 
Asaph,  316f,  366-368. 
Asaph  (mistake  for  Asa),  701. 
Ascension,  see  Jesus,  ascension  of. 
Ascension  o/  Isaiah,  433f,  658. 
Ascent  of  Ziz,  320. 
Asceticism,  99,  307,  417,  642,  644,  649f, 

661,  711.  717,  725,  727,  732,  735,  773, 

828,  869f,  S83f,  887,  916. 
Asclepius,  203,  223,  627,  930. 
Asenath,  163. 
Ashdod,  28,  59,  71,  276,  335,  448,  450, 

486,  548,  550,  55'J,  570,  579f. 
'Ashem-Bethel,  553. 
Asher,  166 ;  tribe  of,  29.  65,  214,  243, 

248f,  257,  259,  262,  296,  298,  315, 

521. 
Asherah,  73,  100,  128,  130,  301,  303, 

477,    507;    prophets    of    the,   303; 

(goddess),  235. 
Asherim,  76,  235,  301,  310,  449,  454, 

484,  562. 
Ashes,  200,  222,  463,  507,  539,   557, 

587,  706. 
'Ashinia,  553. 

Ashkelon  (Ascalon),  28,  60,  70f,  277, 
548,  570,  579f,  608. 

Ashmedai,  754. 

Ashtaroth,  235,  277,  286,  315. 

Ashtart,  see  Ashtoreth. 

Ashtoreth,  99f,  259,  299,  301,  480. 

Ashtoreth-karnaim,  149. 

Ashur-bani-pal,  58-60,  72,  120,  310f, 
328,  529,  565. 

Ashur-natsir-pal  III.,  58,  60,  69. 

Ashur-resh-ishi,  57. 

Asia,  54,  63,  301f,  583,  613,  615,  744, 
756,  770,  794,  797,  830,  848f,  857, 
877,  881f,  884f,  916,  928-932,  939. 

Asia  Minor,  50,  52,  55-62,  98,  306,  529, 
532,  534,  555,  595f,  605,  607,  615, 
629f,  653,  656,  744,  /73,  775,  778, 
789,  791,  794,  798f,  803,  861f,  864, 
901,  908,  913,  920,  927-929,  936,  940. 

Asiarchs,  756,  798,  847. 

Asid;eaiis,  see  Hasidim. 

Asmoneans,  see  Hasmoneans. 

Asphalt,  see  Bitumen. 

Asps,  243. 

Ass,  66,  76,  159,  166,  187,  208,  225, 
235,  258,  263,  277f,  281,  290,  301, 
306,  347f,  416,  437,  457f,  477,  580, 
661,  735. 

Assarion,  117. 

Assassin,  assassination,  69,  73,  79,  265, 
491,  515,  539,  572,  578,  581,  610,  740, 
800. 

Aasassins,  the,  800. 


Assayer,  479. 

Assembly,  124,  562,  841. 

Asshur  (city),  52f,  57,  201,  227. 

Asshurim,  227. 

Assonance,  439,  539,  560. 

Asaos,  798f. 

Assouan,  514. 

-    papyri,     79,     sec    Elephantine 
papyri. 

Assumption  of  Moses,  433,  657,  923f. 

Assurance,  639,  824,  840,  895,  897,  909. 

Assyria  (Assyrians),  26,  30,  45,  47,  50, 
52f,  55,  57-60,  63,  68-72,  74-76,  79, 
81,  86,  90,  98,  113f,  127,  130f,  139, 
227,  239,  244,  246,  306,  309-311,  313, 
327,  368,  371,  380,  436f,  440-442, 
444f,  448-452,  455-459,  467,  492,  494f , 
510,  515,  527,  534,  538-542,  544,  550f, 
556f,  559,  561,  565f,  569f,  579  ;  and 
Babylonia,  53,  57-60,  72,  310f,  445f, 
450,  474,  501 ;  and  Egypt,  59f,  70-72, 
310,  41(5,  442,  448-450,  474;  and 
Israel,  58f,  68-70,  90,  99,  309f,  436, 
441,  455,  477,  505,  510,  512,  534, 
538-542,  552;  and  Judah,  59,  71f, 
130,  135,  247,  309-311,  313,  427,  436f, 
440-442,  444,  450,  455-458,  474_,  477, 
500,  512;  and  Palestine,  45,  57-59, 
559 ;  and  Syria,  57-59,  441 ;  and  the 
Chaldeans,  58-60 ;  and  the  Elam- 
itea,  59  ;  and  the  Hittites,  59  ;  and 
the  Medes,  58-60,  72,  474  ;  and  the 
nations,  444  ;  and  the  Philistines, 
447  -  character  of  its  people,  53,  436, 
444,  564,  downfall  of,  46,  60,  72, 
120,  447,  449,  474,  500f,  570;  its 
debt  to  Babylonia,  53 ;  methods  of 
government,  60 ;  name  used  for 
successors  of  Assyria,  328,  387,  445, 
450,  454f,  500,  561,  579f  ;  physical 
characteristics  of,  53  ;  races  in,  53  ; 
religion  of,  53,  474,  551,  569. 

Assyrian  language,  34,  301 ;  chron 
ology,  119;  inscriptions,  302,  309f, 
552,  567,  579,  587. 

Astarte,  101, 259, 286, 302, 376, 480, 507. 

Astral  mythology,  134  ;  spirits,  869  ; 
worship,  74,  130,  474,  480,  569. 

Astrology,  astrologers,  77,  137,  170, 
378,  474,  481,  525,  606,  617,  632.  634, 
701. 

Astronomy,  5,  663. 

Astruc,  122,  124. 

Astyages,  61,  77. 

Asylum,  113,  186,  230,  238f,  254,  295, 
332. 

Ataroth,  229. 

Aten,  54f. 

Athaliah,  70,  74-76,  120,  302,  307f, 
320f. 

Athanasius,  596,  601. 

Atharim,  223. 

Atheism,  368,  373,  375. 

Athena,  628,  630. 

Athens,  417,  591,  614,  617,  630,  633, 
635,  769,  771,  776f,  784,  796f,  844, 
848,  876,  878  ;  schools  of,  607. 

Athletes,  610,  841,  869,  886. 

Atomic  theory,  atoms,  635. 

Atomism,  503. 

Atonement,  11, 104,  192,  197,  204-206, 
223,  228,  441,  527,  620,  640,  786,  810, 
823,  857,  859,  863,  870,  888,  896; 
Day  of,  see  Day  of  Atonement. 

Atrocities,  258,  303,  307,  446,  548f, 
565. 

Atroth  Shaphan,  229. 


Attalia,  791,  793. 

Attains,  532. 

Attic,  591,  593. 

Atticism,  592. 

Attis,  632f. 

Aucassin  ct  Nicolette,  22. 

Augustan  band,  613  ;  cohort,  803. 

Augustine,    185,    205,    596,    701,   874, 

901,  941. 

Augustus,  30,  609,  612,  614,  616,  631, 
652f,  656,  702,  726f,  791,  795,  802, 
844,  930,  936,  939. 

Aulis,  154. 

Auranitis,  33. 

Aureus,  117. 

Australia,  204. 

Australian  natives,  240. 

Authority,  7-9,  112,  594,  695,  751,  780, 
827,  849,  855f,  860f,  929f  ;  of  Jesus,  8, 
663,  695, 751,  827  ;  of  Scripture,  5,  7  ; 
of  the  Church,  7 ;  seat  of,  7f ;  on  the 
head,  842  ;  (angelic  order),  864,  869. 

Authorship,  ancient  conceptiona  of, 

902,  913. 

Autobiography,  441f. 
Autograph,  598f. 

Autumn,  118,  177,  205,  219,  438,  448, 
480,  628,  797. 

Avarice,  414,  566,  666,  720. 

Aven,  548. 

Avenger  of  blood,  113,  124,  186,  272, 

356. 

Avvim,  233. 
Awl,  126. 

Axe,  axehead,  306,  416,  444,  485. 
Axle,  905. 
Aylwin,  145. 
Azariah,    see    Abed-nego    (friend    of 

Daniel),  and  Uzziah  ;  son  of  Oded, 

76,  320;    son  of  Zadok,  296;    the 

priest,  76. 
Azazel,  205 ;   goat  for,   see  Goat  for 

Azazel. 

Azazimeh  Arabs,  182. 
Azekah,  489. 
Azel,  583. 
A/.i  Dahaka,  941. 
Aziru,  55. 
Azizus,  801. 
Azotus,  786,  see  Ashdod. 

B  (MS),  see  Codex  Vaticanus. 

|3  text,  600. 

Baal,  Baalim,  73f,  87,  95,  128,  207, 
216,  229,  235,  259,  263,  268.  277,  302, 
477-480,  484,  494,  535-537,  539-541, 
560,  583. 

Baal,  altar  of,  263  ;  and  Yahweh,  73f, 
87,  128,  216,  477,  535;  changed  to 
Bosheth,  229,  259,  280,  480,  537, 
540  ;  name,  87,  207,  477,  537  ;  title 
of  Yahweh,  73,  259,  263,  280,  287, 
302,  429,  477,  537  ;  worship,  73f,  85, 
87f,  477-479,  482,  489,  535,  537,  542. 

Berith,  105,  264f,  300. 

(Baalah)  Judah,  288  ;  of  Doliche, 

630 ;  of  Hermon,  227,  259 ;  of  Leb 
anon,  227  ;  of  Poor,  227,  540,  924. 

of  Tyre  (Melkart),  73f,  87,  299, 

513,  826;  and  Elijah,  30,  87,  89, 
128,  130,  263,  302,  429,  826;  and 
Yahweh,  87,  130,  302f,  307,  429; 
priests  of,  73f,  89,  308  ;  prophets  of, 
73f,  302f  ;  temple  of,  74,  308  ;  wor 
ship  of,  73f,  87,  284,  302-304,  307f, 
319,  426,  489. 
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Baalbec,  548,  582. 

Baal-haxor,  289. 

Baalis,  73. 

Baal-meon,  229. 

Baal-perazim,  287. 

Baal-tamar,  259,  270. 

Baal-zebub,  304. 

Baasha,  58,  68-71,  70,  120,  301f,  320. 

Bab  el  Mandeb,  388. 

Babbler,  79tJ. 

Babel,  146,  380,  843,  845;  tower  of, 
88,  133f,  139,  145f. 

Babylon,  Babylonia,  Babylonians, 
30f,  42,  46f,  50-63,  71-73,  75,  77-79, 
81f,  8(5,  90f,  lOOf,  106,  11(5,  124,  130, 
133,  135f,  139,  142,  146,  148,  151, 
190,  221,  225,  239,  299,  313,  323--320, 
328f,  332,  3;J5,  352,  368,  371,  380-382, 
388,  428f,  431,  445f,  451,  454,  456- 
460,  4^:,  467,  474f,  477-480,  482, 
484-492,  494-496,  498,  501-516, 
522-528,  530,  544,  555,  557,  561, 
575-579,  717,  784. 

and  Alexander  the  Great,  440 ; 

and  Assyria,  53,  57-60,  72,  310f, 
445f,  450,  474,  501  :  and  Egypt,  52. 
55,  60f,  98,  134,  313,  431,  474f,  481!, 
490-492,  498,  501,  514f,  523f ;  and 
Israel,  5] ,  98,  118,  429  ;  and  Judah, 
60f,  72f,  77,  310f,  313,  323,  386,  394, 
431,  445,  451,  474f,  477-479,  486-491, 
495f,  501f,  506-513,  516,  524,  555; 
and  Palestine,  51f,  57,  248,  486  ;  and 
Persia,  61,  446,  523,  527f ;  and 
Syria,  51f,  60,  313;  and  the  Chal 
deans,  58-60,  7 If,  446,  485,  524  ;  and 
the  Hittites,  52f,  55 ;  and  the 
Kassites,  52;  and  the  nations,  486 ; 
canal  system  of,  50,  329,  394,  406, 
446,  495  ;  chronology  of,  119  ;  down 
fall  of,  61,  445f,  522f ;  fertility  of, 
50f,  53;  influence  on  Israel,  51.  177, 
225;  king  of,  445-447.  491,  557; 
physical  characteristics  of,  50;  pro 
phecy  of  its  overthrow,  445-447, 
450f,  460f,  463-465,  467,  486,  494f ; 
races  in,  51. 

Babylon  (city),  olf,  57,  59-61,  71.  73, 
76'f,  242,  310f,  313,  445f,  460,  463- 
465,  467,  486,  489,  494f,  522-528, 
711 ;  captured  by  Cyrus,  61,  77,  446, 
450f,  400,  522f,  528;  destroyed  by 
Sennacherib,  58 ;  designation  of 
Rome,  773-775,  912,  935,  938  940. 

Babvlonian  and  Hebrew  religion,  51, 
95. 

Babylonian  art,  504 ;  cosmology,  359  ; 
Creation  story,  51,  133-137,  326; 
Deluge  story,  51,  99,  133f,  142-145; 
Empire,  526,  528 f ;  gods,  95,  105; 
hymns,  51,  373 ;  influence,  57 ;  in 
scriptions,  524,  527  ;  language,  34, 
53,  55  ;  law,  84,  233  ;  literature,  22  ; 
liturgies,  632  ;  monuments,  100, 
225,  325,  428,  488;  myths,  51,  130, 
130,  401 ;  psalms,  51 ;  religion,  51, 
428f,  448,  404,  480f,  484,  506,  510f, 
524-527,  629;  ritual,  198,  210; 
school  of  Massoretes,  42 ;  script, 
36,  51,  55f ;  Talmud,  36. 

Baca,  valley  of,  388. 

Bacchides,  607. 

Backsliding,  478,  542. 

Bacon,  Essays  of,  903. 

Bag,  240,  542,  688. 

Bagoas,  governor  of  Judaea,  79,  199 ; 
Persian  general,  79. 


Bagpipe,  526. 

Bahurim,  290. 

Bakers,  99,  111,  490,  539. 

Baking,  200,  520,  539. 

Balaam,  20,  213,  224-228,  276,  341, 
562,  701,  914,  924,  930;  oracles  of, 
45,  225-227  ;  story  of,  22. 

Balak,  171,  213,  224-226,  255,  276, 
930. 

Balances,  344,  405,  461,  542,  932. 

Baldness,  237,  305,  439,  448,  452,  493. 

Ball,  452. 

Ballads,  18,  224. 

Balm,  111,  4cSO. 
'  Balsam  tree,  259,  388,  422,  480. 

Bama,  see  High  Places. 

Bamoth,  224. 

Bamoth-baal,  224f. 

Ban  (Herein),  64,  66,  99,  114,  187,  202, 
212/223,  227,  233,  251f,  258,  270, 
280,  283,  304,  329,  458,  463,  561,  824. 

Bandage,  514. 

Bandit,  206,  283f. 

Bani,  327. 

Manias,  28,  229,  260,  269,  see  Panias. 

Banking,  112,  931. 

Banner,  420,  422. 

Banquet,  446,  455,  491,  708,  735f,  930, 
see  Feast. 

Bantus,  the,  209. 

Baptism,  160,  180,  193,  203,  482,  608, 
632,  638f,  647,  661,  663,  682,  702, 
747,  749,  768,  770f,  779f,  786f,  789, 
795,  822,  826,  833,  837,  841,  843, 
847,  850,  860,  866f,  869f,  885f,  893, 
897,  914,  920 ;  administered  by 
disciples  of  Jesus,  749 ;  and  faith, 
639,  812,  822,  826,  860,  910f ;  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  638f,  771, 
779,  789  ;  Christian,  638f,  749,  778, 
789,  893 ;  for  Moses,  841 ;  for  the 
dead,  847  ;  has  no  magical  efficacy, 
812,  888;  heathen,  893;  into  the 
name  of  Je.sus,  642,  723,  779,  812, 
833;  into  threefold  name,  642,  723  ; 
Jewish,  893  ;  of  fire,  662,  082,  702  ; 
of  infants,  039  ;  of  Jesus,  sec  Jesus, 
baptism  of ;  of  suffering,  094,  717  ; 
of  the  Spirit,  082,  702,  747,  749, 
777f,  893  ;  of  water,  639,  682,  778, 
893 ;  religious  value  of,  638f,  779, 
812,  869f,  893;  rite  of  entrance 
into  Church,  638f,  812  ;  significance 
of  John's,  661,  682,  747,  749  ;  sin 
after,  893,  899,  914 ;  symbolism  of, 
812,  822,  897. 

Baptismal  formula,  639,  779,  867. 

Bar,  243,  464,  517,  548,  557. 

Barabbas,  698,  722,  741,  762. 

Barachel,  361. 

Barak,  9,  65,  114,  173,  253,  261f,  267, 
269,  278. 

Barbarians,  630,  804. 

Bar-cochba,  226,  625,  658,  751,  760. 

Barefoot,  161,  171,  560,  735. 

Barley,  28,  103,  176,  272,  520,  537, 
652f ;  bread,  264 ;  harvest,  105,  118, 
177,  188,  271. 

Barn,  545,  574,  660. 

Barnabas,  (540,  731,  789-794,  858f  ;  an 
apostle,  643,  640  ;  and  Cvprus,  782, 
789,  791  ;  and  Mark,  791^  794,  840f, 
912;  and  Paul,  647,  708-770,  776, 
782,  787,  789-794,  840f,  858f ;  and  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  768-770,  776, 
789-791,  793f,  858f  ;  and  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  647,  767-770,  787, 


789f ,  793,  858f ;  gives  his  property, 
767,  782 ;  Hebrews  attributed  to, 
595,  889  ;  meaning  of  name,  782 ; 
missionary  activity,  769,  776,  791- 
794 ;  suggested  author  of  I.  Peter, 
908. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  594-596,  658,  700, 
90lf. 

Barracks,  800. 

Barren  fig-tree,  603,  694,  718,  734. 

Barsom,  507. 

Bartholomew,  748. 

Bartinutus,  694,  717,  737. 

Barucli,  46,  72f,  432,  474-476,  486 
488-492,  495 ;  Book  of,  343. 

Baruk,  28. 

Barzillai,  291,  295. 

Basalt,  548. 

Ba.ses,  297f,  310. 

Bashan,  33,  64,  128,  148f,  224,  23-1. 
384,  438,  550,  564  ;  Mt.,  33. 

Basilides,  136,  594,  058. 

Basilidians,  052. 

Basilisk,  447,  480. 

Basin,  177f,  192,  383. 

Basket,  74,  174,  191f,  241,  307,  477, 
485,  690,  787  :  of  summer  fruit,  553. 

Baskets  of  silver,  23. 

Basque,  015. 

Bastinado,  241. 

Bath,  bathing,  104,  170, 175,  191,  206, 
217,  867,  915. 

Bath  (liquid  measure),  115f,  440. 

Bath-nimrah,  448. 

Bath-rabbim,  423. 

Bathsheba,  67,  273,  289,  294f,  318,  701. 

Battering-ram,  505. 

Battle,  84,  100,  102,  443,  455f,  546, 
844,  939  ;  shout,  493. 

Bazaars,  303. 

Bdellium,  140,  218. 

Beam,  443,  567,  710,  730. 

Bear,  305,  470,  498,  528,  542,  936. 

Beard,  394,  448,  505. 

Beast,  125, 185,  300,  381,  385,  390,  413, 
440,  515,  517,  520f,  557,  509,  734, 
941 ;  <if  prey,  141,  365,  468. 

Beast,  the,  935-942  ;  and  the  dragon, 
930f,  939  ;  and  the  false  prophet, 
939-942 ;  and  the  second  beast,  930f ; 
heads  of,  774,  937,939  :  horns  of,  774, 
936,  939  ;  identification  of,  930f ,  939- 
941 ;  image  of,  937f  ;  mark  of.  937f, 
940-942  ;  name  of,  937  ;  number  of, 
414,  012,  930-938 ;  throne  of,  939 ; 
worship  of,  937f. 

the  second,  775,  93Gf,  940. 

Beasts  of  the  south,  456. 

Beasts,  the  four,  see  Foitr  beasts. 

Beating,  490,  707,  783,  785,  795. 

Beatitudes,  704,  729,  737,  903-905. 

Beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  780. 

Beauty,  420-423;  and  bands,  581. 

Bed,  306,  409,  539,  059f,  084,  720,  788, 
930. 

Bedezor,  302. 

Bedouin,  27,  98,  108,  lllf,  141,  151f, 
156,  169,  176-178,  182,  190,  260,  202f, 
209,  348,  470. 

Bee,  279,  400,  442. 

Beelzebub,  Beel/.ebul,  304,  666,  678, 
080,  710,  712,  732. 

Beer  (place),  224. 

Beer-elim,  224,  448. 

Be'eri,  534. 

Beer-lahai-roi,  100,  134,  150f. 

Beeroth,  287. 
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Beprsheba,  27,  30,   32,   63,   75f,  100, 

123, 125, 128,  133f,  146,  154,  150, 1G4, 

277,  303,  309,  478,  551,  553,  584. 
Beggar,  688,  694,  904. 
Bogging,  685. 

Begotten  of  God.  649,  746f,  918f. 
Beheading,  163,  688. 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  description 

of,  342,  347,  349,  304f. 
Beirut,  28. 
Beka,  194. 
Bekaim,  259. 
Bel,  142f,  464,  494,  525,  527,  532,  557  ; 

and  the  dragon,  566. 
Belbani,  53. 
Belial,  237,  270,   285,  400,  564f,  853; 

daughter  of,  275 ;  sons  of,  270,  275, 

284,  400. 
Belief,  916. 
Believers,  845,  920. 
Bellows,  408,  479. 

Beloved  as  Messianic  title,  702,  863. 
Beloved,  the,  434. 
—  disciple,  744,  758,  762-765,  790. 
Belshazzar,  61,  77,  446,  522,  527-529. 
Belteshazzar,  525,  527,  see  Daniel. 
Beltis,  444. 
Belus  (river),  28,  216. 
lien  Asher,  42. 
Ben  Naphtha,] i,  42. 
Bonaiah,  67,  268,  292,  2!)4f,  318. 
Ben-ammi,  134,  153. 
Benediction,  195,  317,  742,  829f.  875, 

879f,  912,  928. 
Ben ed ictus,  726f. 
Benefactor,  740. 
Bene-jaakan,  229. 
Bengel,  597. 
Benhadad  I.,  29,  69,  299,  301,  303f ; 

II.,    69,    306f;    III.,    69,   306,    309, 

548. 
Benjamin  (land),  30. 

-   son    of   Jacob,    133f,    161,   163f, 

166,  488 ;  tribe  of,  64-66,  102,  110, 

134,    214,   243,    249,    253,    258,   260, 

262,  296,  300,  315-317,  384,  474,  479, 

517,  521,  538,  541,  874. 
Benjamites,  85,  114,  263,  270. 
Benoni,  161. 
Ben-Sira,    38,   343-345,    411,    579,    sec 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Ben-Tabeel,  71,  441. 
Bentley,  Richard,  597. 
Beon,  229. 
Bera,  149. 

Beracah,  Valley  of,  76. 
Bered,  151. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Antiochus  II.,  531  f. 
B«rcshith,  121,  133. 
Bernice,  656,  802. 
Beroea,  771,  795f,  798,  830,  853,  876, 

878. 

Berossus,  137,  142,  246. 
Berothai,  288. 
Beruria,  410. 

Beryl,  140,  19],  360,  531,  942. 
Berytus  (Aleppo),  802. 
Botah,  288. 
Beth  Ashbea,  111. 
Bethabara,  601,  747. 
Bethany,    31,     694,     732,     739,    742, 

755,  757,  778 ;  beyond  Jordan,  747, 

755. 

Beth-arbel,  541. 

Beth-aven,  279,  538,  540,  551,  756. 
Bethbara,  264. 
Beth-eden,  548. 


Bethel,  30f,  63,  67,  73,  99,  103,  112, 
125,  128,  130,  133f,  146-148,  156- 
159,  161,  166,  249,  251-253,  258f, 
261,  206,  270,  277,  279,  300f,  305, 
308,  312,  493,  538-541,  547,  550f, 
553,  573. 

Bethel  Sharezer,  578. 

Bether,  420. 

Bethesda,  750. 

Beth-ezel,  560,  583. 

Beth-haccerem,  479. 

Beth-haggan,  307. 

Beth-horon,  31,  64,  104,  249,  252f, 
279,  289,  299,  330,  007,  610. 

Bethlehem,  31,  101,  161,  271f,  281- 
283,  394,  488,  491,  547,  560f,  009, 
652,  701f,  726f,  753;  in  Zebulun, 
267,  702. 

Beth-millo,  265. 

Beth-nimrah,  229. 

Bethphage,  694. 

Beth-rehob,  tee  Rehob. 

Bethsaida,  29,  32,  688-690,  713,  731, 
751,  757,  785;  mistake  for  Beth- 
zatha,  750. 

Beth-shan,  Beth-shean,  29f,  110,  254, 
257,  259,  286,  315,  737,  749. 

Bethshemesh,  31,  57,  184,  259,  267, 
276,  296. 

Bethsur,  31. 

Bethsura,  415. 

Bethuel,  155. 

Bethulah,  442. 

Beth-zachariah,  607. 

Bethzatha,  750. 

Beth-zur,  007. 

Betrayal,  see  Jesus,  betrayal  of. 

Betrothal,  114,  537,  544,  855. 

Betrothed,  114,  544. 

Between  the  two  evenings,  177,  210. 

Beza,  597. 

Bezaanirn,  261. 

Bezalel,  193f,  236. 

Bezek,  258,  278. 

Bezetha,  750. 

Bible,  1-16,  97,  915  ;  a  picture  of  life, 
6 ;  alleged  inerrancy  of,  8,  10,  12, 
596  ;  an  oriental  book,  636  ;  and  as 
trology,  5  ;  and  English  literature, 
18 ;  and  nature,  2,  12f,  24,  369,  375, 
377  ;  and  other  sacred  literature,  9  ; 
and  science,  2,  5,  12,  136 ;  and 
slavery,  5, 145  ;  and  the  Church,  7f, 
594 ;  and  witchcraft,  5,  187 ;  as 
literature,  1,  18-25;  authority  of, 
5,  7-9,  319,  596 ;  centrality  of  God 
in,  2  ;  historical  sense  of,  636  ;  in 
fluence  of,  1,  10  ;  inspiration  of,  see 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  inter 
pretation,  2,  4-6,  596f,  036  ;  its  debt 
to  non-Hebrew  sources,  9  ;  its  doc 
trine  of  man  and  sin,  2 ;  its  repre 
sentation  of  Christ,  2  ;  magical  use 
of,  5 ;  misuse  of,  4-6,  145,  596 ; 
modern  study  of,  2f,  596f ;  modern 
view  of,  2f ,  7,  9,  16,  590f ;  mystical 
meaning  of,  6  ;  original  manuscripts 
not  extant,  4,  40,  598  ;  records  God's 
self -manifestation  to  man  and  man's 
quest  for  God,  1 ;  result  of  pro 
longed  editorial  processes,  9  ;  struc 
ture  of,  2 ;  superstitious  use  of,  5  ; 
text  of,  4-6,  40-43,  598-601 ;  trans 
lation  of,  6,  40f  ;  uniqueness  of,  16  ; 
unity  of,  1 ;  universality  of,  1  ; 
value  of,  If,  6f,  9,  247,  597  ;  variety 
of,  1,  3. 


Biblical  criticism,  2f,  6-9,  12,  14,  16, 

134,  148,  420,  594,  590f. 
Biblical  history,  prophetical  character 

of,  244 . 
Bidkar,  307. 
Bier,  409. 

Bigamy,  158,  207,  239f,  274. 
Bildad,  352-354,  357,  359. 
Bile,  480. 
Bilhah,    63,  134,  161,  214,  241,  933; 

tribes,  249. 
Bilingualism,  592. 
Bill  of  divorcement,  108,  113,  460. 
Binding  and  loosing,  606,  715. 
Binding  of  Satan,  941 . 
Binding  the  feet,  719. 
Biography,  19-22,  604. 
Bird-catcher,  479. 
Bird-seller,  748. 
Birds,  32,  125,  136-138,  140,  143f,  150, 

163,  171,  185,  197f,  203-205,  296,  343, 

360,  369,  375,   381,  387f,  408,  417, 

437,   442,   444,   449,   457,   459,   404, 

479f,   485,   515,  517,  527,  540,  550, 

000,  707.  733f,  847,  940. 
Birth,  139,  144,  202,  349,  413,  415,  48-J, 

542,  893,  905. 
Birth  story,  15,  605,  659,  080,  701, 

725-727,  936. 
Birthday,  539. 
Birthright,  109,  134,  156f,  161,  165, 

239f. 

Bishop  of  Home,  887. 
Bishops,  596,  643,  646,  774,  783,  793, 

798f,  858,  872,   874,  881,   883,   887, 

910,  929. 
Bit,  378,  905. 
Bit-adini,  548. 
Bithron,  287. 

Bithynia,  616,  653,  658,  724,  794. 
Bitter,    bitterness,    1,    271,   280,   355, 

399f,  415,  459,  478,   480,   499,  504f, 

553,  506,  786,  934f. 
Bitter  herbs,    133,   177;   lakes,   180; 

water,  181,  905. 
Bittern,  447,  458. 

Bitumen,  26,  33, 1-43, 146, 149, 152, 170. 
Black  basalt,  33,  234f. 
Black  Obelisk,  09,  246. 
Black  Sea,  393,  513,  517. 
Blackness,  545. 
Blacksmith,  461. 
Blasphemy,  185,  210,  304,  311,  347f, 

386,  443,  480,  514,  510,  569,  660,  684, 

696,  698,  712,  740,  751f,  754f,  763, 

785,   802,   820,   914,    924,    930,   939; 

against  the  Holy  Spirit,  686,   712, 

733. 

Blasting,  360. 
Blastus,  790. 
Bless  as  euphemism  for  curse,  347, 

581. 

Blessedness,  704. 
Blessing,  80,   106,  138,  149,  155-157, 

160,    165,    201,    212,    224-226,    234, 

241  f,  258,  269,  275,  298,  370,  478, 

578f,  587,  624,  629,  742,  830,   883. 

899  ;    of  Jacob,   44 ;    165f,  249  ;    of 

Moses,    100,    165,    182,    242f,    249; 

the  priestly,  217. 
Blessings,  241f,  859,  892f,  905;   and 

curses,  224,  241f,  300. 
Blight,  545. 
Blind,  blindness,  09,  165,  208,  287,  456, 

459,  462f,  469,  582,  629,  006,  690,  694, 

709,  730,  754,  786f,  791,  851,  931. 
Blinding,  506,  508. 
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Block,  the,  356. 

Blood,  DO,  70,  144,  162,  175,  177f,  187- 
1S9,  192,  196-208,  222,  237,  239,  243, 
304f,  432,  448,  45(3,  458,  468,  471f, 
513,  517,  546,  565,  f)67,  570,  573, 
(531- (133,  793,  895-897,  920,  929,  934, 
939f ;  belongs  exclusively  to  God, 
144,  198,  206 ;  covenants  formed  by, 
144,  18S,  S:!5,  897 ;  crying  from  the 
ground,  142,  1(52,  206,  208,  2ti5,  357, 
3lil,  513,  573,  897,  899;  drinking 
of,  103,  144,  20(5,  580;  eating  with 
the,  103,  144,  177,  187f,  198,  206, 
237,  279,  573,  580,  769f,  793 ;  inno 
cent,  557  ;  not  drunk  by  (rod,  381 ; 
of  the  kin,  50,  207;  offering,  99, 
110;  presentation  of,  197,  392,  89(5 ; 
sacrificial,  98,  144,  192,  197-202, 
204-206,  237,  334,  437,  458,  472,  480, 
483,  510,  517,  580,  584,  020,  895; 
sanctity  of,  144,  177,  197f ;  seat  of 
vital  principle,  144,  177,  197f,  206, 
222,  237,  863 ;  sprinkling,  smearing 
of,  102,  104,  177,  188,  192,  197,  199, 
204,  2CK5,  222,  312,  334,  519,  895f, 
929,  940. 

brotherhood,  188  ;  dedication, 

83  ;  feud,  50,  287,  409  ;  guiltiness, 
295,  382;  of  Christ,  s<c  Christ, 
blood  of  ;  of  the  Covenant,  178,  188, 
721,  896,  897,  899  ;  of  the  Lamb,  929, 
940;  revenge,  f>0,  67,  113,  141,  18G, 
239 ;  soul,  144. 

Bloodshed,  75,  141,  144,  162,  237,  284, 
317,  439,  453f,  516,  538,  546,  567, 
609f,  624,  906,  932. 

Blossom,  420,  440,  506. 

Blue,  190f,  934. 

Blue  Nile,  449. 

Boadicea,  657. 

Boasting,  444,  821,  837, 844,  855f,  864, 
924. 

Boat,  2.S,  170,  520,  674,  685-687,  713, 
729,  751,  764,  803. 

Boatswain,  878. 

Boaz,  22,  48,  260,  271  f. 

Bochim,  259. 

Body,  163,  350,  350,  379,  422,  489,  529, 
649,  670,  706f,  734,  756,  806,  822-824, 
827f ,  838,  840,  843-845,  852f,  867-870, 
874,  878f,  89(5,  905,  911 ;  a  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  838;  and  soul, 
356,  417;  and  the  members,  the, 
827,  843  ;  of  Christ,  see  Church. 

Bodyguard,  114, 162,  283,  285,  289-292, 
294,  320,  330,  393,  421. 

Boghaz-keui,  51,  53,  55f. 

Boiling,  188,  19S,  238,  477,  512,  520: 
of  sacrifice,  102.  177,  192,  198,  238. 

Boils,  203 ;  plague  of,  13,  174,  176. 

Bolt,  557. 

Bond,  the,  400,  863f  ;  of  iniquity,  786. 

Bondage,  150,  1(59,  329,  470. 

Bonds,  564,  886,  924. 

Bones,  91,  103,  140,  167,  179,  286,  292, 
302,  306,  309,  375,  378,  390,  395,  459, 
506,  517,  549,  552,  867. 

Book,  357,  399,  417,  456,  504;  of 
destiny,  931 ;  of  Elxai,  (558  ;  of  Life, 
385,  395,  439,  533,  732,  874,  899,  930, 
937,  939,  941,  943;  of  magic,  931; 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,  246 ;  of  the  Covenant,  44f, 
90,  102,  108,  110,  112,  148,  184,  186- 
188,  194,  399,  511 ;  of  the  Dead,  369  ; 
of  _  the  Kings  of  Israel,  315;  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  315  ;  of 


the  Law,  128f  ;  of  the  Wars  of  Yah- 

weh,  45,  213,  224,  256  ;  of  Yahweh, 

458  ;  sealed  with  seven  seals,  931f  ; 

the  little,  934  ;  the  Sacred,  in  Juda 
ism,  620f,  623. 
Boomerang,  550. 
Boot,  443. 

Booth,  103f,  188,  319,  326,  359,  437. 
Booty,  see  Spoil ;  division  of,  228. 
Borders  of  garments,  220. 
Boring  of  the  ear,  128. 
Bosheth,   299 ,    substituted  for  Baal, 

42,  207,  259,  280,  287,  302,  480. 
Bosom,  405,  461,  466. 
Bottles,  154,  284,  537,  851 ;  of  heaven, 

359.  364. 

Boundary,  404  ;  stones,  239. 
Bow,  114,  166,  360,  386,  396,  462,  473, 

494,  567,  580. 
Bowls.   175,   197,  204,  552,  577,   584, 

927,  932f. 
Bow-string,  SCO. 
Box,  788. 
Boxing,  841. 
Boys,  151,  169f,  282. 
Bozez,  279. 
Bozrah     (/ech.     xi.    1-3),    580 ;     (in 

Edom),  383,  458,  471,  494,  548  ;  (in 

Moab),  493,  .r>60. 
Bracelets,  155,  228,  308. 
Brahmins,  3. 
Bramble,  265,  439. 
Branch,  scr  Shoot. 
Branches,  104,  446f,  507,  511,  526,  564, 

718,  759,  826. 

Branding,  179,  439,  8(51,  883,  937. 
Brass.  141,  189,  200,  235,  298,  310,  327, 

470,  52(5,  688. 
Brazen  oxen,  105,  310;  sea,  105,  310; 

serpent,  74,  189,  223,  310,  441. 
Breach  of  trust,  187,  787. 
Bread,  84,  138,  14!),  188,  192,  197,  210, 

220,  264,  267,  271,  281,  306,  369,  416, 

490,  507,  53(i,  539f,  550f,  553,  555, 

659,   689,   697,    7<>3,   706f,  714,  736, 

750;  and  wine,  149,  668,  721,  843; 

of  heaven,  3(59  ;  of  mourners,  540  ; 

the  Eucharistic,  641,  721,  739,  812, 

841,  843,  866. 
Breakers  of  death,  376. 
Breaking  of  bread,  641,  647,  668,  688, 

697,  742,  780,  798,  842 ;  of  the  legs, 

763. 
Breast,    198,    200-202,    222,   420,   565, 
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Breastplate,  101,  191,  867,  878,  934. 
j'.nath,  139,  362f,   112f,  417,  423,  457, 

470,  507,  516f. 
Brethren  of  the  Lord,  840,  see  Jesus, 

brothers  of. 
Bribe,  338,  301,  381,  405,  415,  440,  581, 

772. 
Bribery,  61, 113, 184,  187,  277,  438,  549, 

551,  610. 
Brick,  146, 169, 173,  443,  472,  505,  52(5, 

565. 

Brickrnaking,  173. 
Brick-mould,  565. 
Brickwork,  491. 
Bridal  pavilion,  545. 
Bride,  108,  155,   158,  178,  267f,  380, 

419-423,  468,  471,  477,  545,  718,  721, 

749,  942f ;  price,  108,  155,  158f. 
Bridegroom,   155,   158,   178,  268,  369, 

380,  419-423,  471,  545,  576,  632,  668, 

721,  749 ;  friend  of  the,  268,  749. 
Bridesmaid,  419f,  720f. 


Bridle,  365,  378,  905. 

Brier,  383,  442,  444,  454,  468,  504. 

Brigands,  414,  609f. 

Brimstone,  152,  458,  934. 

Britain,  612-614,  (557. 

British  Empire,  612. 

-  Isles,  297. 
Bronze,  105,  189,  191,  483,  525f,  528, 

577. 

—  age,  252. 
Brooding,  135f. 
Brook,  235,  302,  351,  369,  391,  405f, 

545,  560;   of   Egypt,    150,    229;  of 

the  willows,  448,  552. 
Broom  (plant),  393. 
Broth,  200,  263,  472. 
Brother,  109,  141,  419,  423. 
Brotherhood,  904,  909;  of  Christians, 

649,  832  ;  of  man,  649,  909. 
Brotherly  love,  394,  623,  639,  649,  767, 

827,  854,  878,  899,  909,  911,  918f. 
Brothers  of  Jesus,  sec  Jesus,  brothers 

of. 

Browning,  20,  354. 
Brushwood,  471. 
Brutus,  684. 
Bubastis,  514. 
Bucket,  169,  461. 
Buddha,  702,  727. 
Buddhism,  411. 
Buddhist,  3. 
Builder,  building,  23,  75,  78,  146,  169, 

459,  509,  575,  612,  734,  835. 
Buildings,  67,  99,  146,  446,  455,  868, 

886. 

Bui,  105, 117,  297. 
Bull,  238,   376,  492f,  628,   632f;   the 

golden  at   Bethel,  67,   73,  76,   128, 

300f,  541 ;  the  golden  at  Dan,  67,  73, 

76,  300,  541. 
Bullock,  104,  191f,  199,  201,  205f,  275, 

370,  494,  520. 
Bull's  blood,  205,  216. 
Bulls  (images),  300,  539-542,  553. 
Bunch,  i.e.  hump,  456. 
Bundahish,  941. 
Bunyan,  64,  344,  364,  546,  575,  579, 
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Burden,  173,  352,  417,  444,  452,  464, 

571,   719,   750,   852,  8(51,   930;    i.e. 

oracle,  307,  446,  485. 
Burial,  110,  155f,  161,   165-167,   284, 

286f,  291,  304,  313,   315,  415,  446f, 

480,  483-485,  489f,  515,  517,  699,  708, 

722,  741,  763,  785,  788,  846 ;  lack  of, 

414,  446f,  483,  485,  490,  515,  553; 

ground,  41(5. 
Burning,  192,  199f,  206,  222,  268,  287, 

320,  437f,  444,  457,  510,   517,  526, 

545,  900,  934,  941 ;  alive,  208,  514, 

609,  844,  898;    bush,   (54,  171,  173, 

243,  784  ;  of  spices,  489,  552  ;  of  the 

dead,  110,  286,  315,  549,  552;    the 

fat,  206,  275. 
Burns,  737. 
Burnt  offering,   11,   79,   99,   101-104, 

144,  176,  182,  188,  192,  197,  199-201, 

203-206,  222,  237.  243,  280,  296,  305, 

316,  326,  329,  347,  437,  480,  484,  518, 

520,  528,  530,  533,  866. 
"  Bury  my  father,"  708. 
Bushel,  115,  704. 
Busybodies,  880,  884,  911. 
Butcher,  162,  581.  906. 
Butler,  163. 
Butter,  262. 
Buxtorf,  37. 


Buyer,  113,  406,  506. 
Buz,  361. 
Byblus,  579. 
By-ends,  349. 
Byron,  2G7. 

C,  see  Codex  Ephrsemi. 
Cab  companies,  615. 
Cabul,  29,  298. 
Ciesar,  sec  Roman  Emperor. 
Cuesar's  household,  830,  872,  875. 
Ctesarea,  28,  009,  655,  691,  724f,  7«7, 
772,  786,  788f,  799,  801f,  862,  872. 

Philippi,  32,  609,  667,  688,  691, 

703,  714f ,  752,  802. 
Ciesarians,  789. 
Cage.  437,  479,  748. 
Caiaphas,  653f,   657,   668f,  698,  721f, 

727,  740,  756,  762f,  781,  834. 
Cain,  98,  134,  141,  227,  315,  753,  897, 
914,  918,  924;   mark  on,  141;  and 
Abel,  141,  897,  918. 
Cainite  genealogy,  141. 
Cainites,  142. 
Cairn,  159. 
Cairngorm,  191. 
Caius,  see  Caligula  ;  (Gaius)  of  Rome, 

744,  773,  927f. 

Cakes,  98,  190,  198,  210,  264,  480,  492, 
539,  550f ;  for  the  queen  of  heaven, 
99,  480,  492. 
Calamities  viewed  as  judgments,  13, 

21,  576,  623,  629,  734. 
Calamity  (disaster),  48,  91,  99,  202, 
211,  258f,  266,  277,  321,  345,  351, 
356-358,  374,  377,  383,  414,  417,  427, 
436,  442f,  447,  451,  457,463-465,  472, 
479,  4S3,  492-494,  541,  545,  550-552, 
555,  503,  576,  578,  696,  734,  739,  773, 
775,  933f. 

Calamus,  479,  see  Cane. 
Caldron,  477f,  508,  512. 
Caleb,  219f,  229,  233,  249,  253f,  258, 

264,  284,  841,  892. 
Calebites,  65,  193,  248. 
Calendar,  102f,  118, 465,  652f ;  Hebrew, 
105,  117f,  127, 177, 187,  210,  326,  572, 
652,   798;   Julian,    reform   of,   652; 
Mohammedan,  118  ;  Roman,  652. 
Calf,  152,  201,  209,  222,  238,  401,  445, 

454,  492,  552,  562,  587. 
Caliban  upon  Sctebos,  354. 
Caligula,  609f ,  612,  630,  656f ,  802,  879, 
939  ;  orders  his  statue  to  be  set  up 
in  the  Temple,  609. 
Calling,  818,  824,  832,  834,  863,  879, 

885,  891,  914. 
Calneh,  552. 
Calno,  444,  552. 

Calvary,  741,  748,  758,  870,  909. 
Calves,  the,  see  Bulls. 
Calvin,  185,  379,  634. 
Calvinism,  863. 
Cambridge,  591,  601. 
Cambyses,  61,  77,  79,  232,   323,   449, 

523,  531. 

Camel  in  the  needle's  eye,  693. 
Camels,  27,  30,  155,  159,  176,  202,  326, 

347f,  381,  470,  477,  494,  693,  720. 
Camisards,  648. 

Camp,  69,   106,  123f,  127,  129,  159f, 
192,    198,   201,    206,   210,   214f,   218, 
222,   228,   252,   264,   279,   282,   284, 
286,  306,  900. 
Cana,  29,  748. 

Canaan      (i.e.      Israel),      542;      (i.e. 
Phoenicia),  452. 
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Canaan  (land),  13,  26,  32,  34,  44, 63,  96,  j 
98  102f,  105,  123f,  133  f,  146f,  149f, 
153f,  165, 167, 172, 182, 187, 189, 2L3f, 
216,  218,  223,  231,  234f,  237,  248, 
257-259,  261,  271,  307,  390,  392,  394, 
445,  477,  502,  504-507,  510f,  5.16,  583, 
704,  785,  892,  898 ;  civilisation 
of,  57,  477 ;  conquest  of,  45,  64f , 
84f,  110,  114,  181,  213,  228,  244f, 
248f,  255-257,  259,  269,  448  ;  settle 
ment  in,  44,  64f,  81,  84f,  96,  98,  102, 
108f,  114,  121,  127,  165,  174,  180, 
218,  227,  239,  242,  248f,  255f,  287,  458. 
—  (person),  145 ;  curse  on,  5,  44, 
133,  145. 

Canaanite  language,  34. 

Canaanites,  53,  55,  63,  65,  67,  83,  98, 

100,   103,   110,    114,   130f,    135,   139, 

143,    145-147,    149,    155,    157,    161f, 

169,  172,  185,  188,  207,  214-216,  220, 

232f,  235,  239f,  248f,  253-259,    261, 

299f,  302,    329,  380,  386f,  506,  549, 

624;  (i.e.  merchants),  111,  581,  581. 

Canals,    52,    86,    169,    175,    329,   394, 

406,  446,  450,  495,  503,  529,  565. 
Candace,  299,  786. 
Candelabra,  753. 

Candlestick,   210,  577,    929,  935  ;    sec 
Lampstand,  the  golden,  190f,  194, 
210,  217,  895. 
Cane,  463,  see  Calamus. 
Canis  major,  551. 
Cankerworm,  495,  544. 
Canneh,  513. 
Cannibal,  cannibalism,  306,  444,  498f, 

506. 

Canon  of  New  Testament,  3,  594-597, 
602,  772,  776,  865,  889,  901,  903,  913, 
915,  927  ;  and  Marcion,  594,  776  ; 
Evidence  of  Barnabas,  594 ;  of 
Basilides,  59 1 ;  of  Clement  of  Alex 
andria,  595 ;  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
594 ;  of  II.  Clement,  594  ;  of  Did- 
ache,  594 ;  of  Dionysius  of  Alex 
andria,  596  ;  of  Eust'.bius  of  Ctenarea, 
596  ;  of  Ignatius,  594  ;  of  Ireuseus. 
595 ;  of  Justin  Martyr,  594f ;  of 
Muratorian  Fragment,  595 ;  of 
Origen,  595f  ;  of  Papias,  594 ;  of 
Polycarp,  594  ;  of  Tatian,  595  ;  of 
Tertullian,  595  ;  of  Versions  of  New 
Testament,  595. 

of  Old  Testament,  3,  18,  37-40, 

45,  48,  106,  121,  234,  314,  319,  324. 
368,  380,  434,  522,  (507,  657;  con 
troversies  concerning,  38f  ;  deter 
mination  of  its  limits,  38f,  411 ; 
threefold  division  of,  37-39,  411, 
418,  522  ;  twenty-four  books  in,  37. 

of   the   Prophets,  425,  579  ;    are 

there  Maccabeaii  elements  in  ?  425, 
453,  458,  579-583. 
Canonic  Epistles,  901. 
Canonicity,     conception     of,     37-40, 
594  ;   Jewish  criteria  of,  39f  ;   true 
criteria  of,  40. 
Canopy,  491. 

Canticles,  see  Song  of  Songs. 
Cap,  507. 
Caper-berry,  417. 

Capernaum,  29,  32,  635,  682f,  685, 
689,  693,  703f,  708f,  711,  714,  728, 
731,  748,  751. 

Caphtor,  56,  145,  233,  267,  493,  554. 
Capital  (financial),  112. 
Capital    punishment,    237,    240,    698, 
765,  938,  see  Death  penalty. 
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Cappadoeia,    36,    111,   306,   507,   517, 

613,  653. 

Captain,  76,  106,  287,  303,    307,  557, 
739;    of      the    host,    296;     of    the 
Temple,  782. 
Captive,  95,  173,  239,  326,  450f,  462, 

464,  4(57,  550,  566,  608. 
Captivity,  10,  212,  298,  439f,  463,  483, 

551,  554,  560,  565,  937. 
Caravan  route,  llOf,  548. 
Caravans,  56,  65,  98,  112,  162,  166, 

180f,  263,  351,  451,  659. 
Caravanserai,  481. 
Carbuncle,  468. 
Carcase,  150,  186f,  199,  553. 
Carehemish,  54,  57,  60,  72,  146,  219, 
313,  444,  474,  482,  486, 492,  50 L,  523f. 
Care,  see  Anxiety. 
Cargo,  803f. 
Caria,   Carians,   Caritea,  56,   62,   114, 

308,  492. 
Carlstadt,  121. 
Carlyle,  1,  19,  21,  364. 
Cannel,  Mt.,  28-30,  73,  88,  267,  280, 
302,  305f,  459,  472,  548,  554,  563f, 
608. 

Carmol,  south  of  Hebron,  280,  284. 
Carob-pods,  438,  735. 
Carpenter,  75,  326,  461,  660,  688,  713. 
Carpet,  410,  697. 
Carriages,  615. 
Carrion  birds,  144,  150,  203. 
Carrying  the  Cross,  698,  763. 
Cart,  440,  456,  549. 
Cartilage,  200,  25G,  595. 
Carthaginians,  220. 
Caryatides,  396. 
Cases  of  conscience,   634,  637,  650f, 

828f,  838-811. 
Casiphia,  329. 
Caspian,  59,  393. 
Cassia,  365. 
Cassiodorus,  372. 
Cassius,  608. 
Caste,  82,  450. 
Castle,  7(5,  330,  332,  550. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  759,  804. 
Casuistry,  634,  636,  641,  666,  720,  873, 

882. 

Cat,  414. 
Catacombs,  830. 
Catalepsy,  503,  505. 
Cataract  (disease),  791. 
Cataracts,  379. 

Catechetical  instruction,  604  ;   litera 
ture,  602. 

Catechumens,  596,  646,  84-1. 
Caterpillar,  544. 

i  Catholic,  meaning  of  the  term,  901, 
916. 

Epistles,  772,  901f ;  acceptance  in 

the  Church,  901f  ;  authorship,  902 ; 
characteristics  of,  901  f  ;  criticism  of, 
902 ;  order  of,  902  ;  right  to  inclu 
sion  in  New  Testament,  902  ;  value 
of,  .902. 

Cattle,  111,  141,  159,    163,  165,  176f, 
185,   197f,  212,   215,   222,   224,    231, 
237f,  276f,  279f,  286,  320,  348,  369, 
372,  40S,  439,  442,  457,  459,  464,  471f, 
481,  545,  558,  567. 
Caucasus,  57,  59. 
Cauda  (Clauda),  803. 
Caul,  198,  542. 

Cavalry,  114,  451,  457,  565,  613,  800. 
Cave,  31,  64,  263,  284,  438,  480,  554f, 
560,  565,  732 ;  dwellers,  263. 
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Cedar,  28,  70,  226,  265,  309,  343.  365, 

378,  387,  390,    438,  444,   510,   514f, 

527,  543,  580. 
Cedar-wood,  106,   109,   189    204    222 

288,  297,  443. 
Celibacy  (celibate),  209,  305,  622,  650 

717,  838-840,  883,  938. 
Celts,  236. 
Cemeteries,  878. 
Cenaculum,  790. 
Cencla-ete,  797,  829,  832. 
Censor,  104,  192,  205,    215.    221,  895, 

933f. 

Censoriousness,  707,  828,  906. 
Census,    48,    192.   213-215,   217,    227f 

29.'5,  _  316f,     368,     629,     726f ;      see 

Quirinius. 
Central  sanctuary,   90,  96,    100,    102 

124,    187,   196,  206,   231  f,  236f,  239, 

241,  252,  254-256,  277,  282,  294,  29( 

298,  300,  312,  370,  372,  573. 
Centralisation  of   cultus,  45,  75    89f 

100,  103,  101),  124,  128-131,  144,  15. 

189,  206,  210,  230-232,  236-239   29; 

312,   346,   388,   449f,   474,    480,   573 

727. 
Centurion,    613,    615,    660,    699,    708 

722,  730,  741,  78S,  800,  803f. 
Centurion's  servant,  090,  708,  730. 
Cephas  (Kephas),  see  Peter. 
Cerastes,  166. 

<  lerealia,  268. 
Ceremonial,  see  Ritual. 
Cerintlms,  (558,  833,  916,  919,  921   928 
Cestius  Gallus,  299,  607,  610. 
Oestrus,  791. 

Chabiri  (at  Thpssalonica),  876. 
Chaff,   37«,   449,   456f,   462,   469,   478 

526,  542,  554,  568,  570,  638,  662. 
Chains,  421,  461,  790,  795,  SOOf,  867 

941. 
Chalcedony,  942. 

<  lhalcis,  O.'io'. 

Chaldean  Empire,  6Gf,  72. 
Chaldeans,  Chaldees.    47,   50,   58-61, 

71-73,  75,  146,  242,  346,  348,  445f, 
452,  485,  489,  524,  526,  528,  566f, 
576,  579  ;  (i.e.  magicians),  446,  524- 
526. 

Chambers  of  death,  401 ;  of  imagery, 
507  ;  of  the  south,  354. 

Chance,  272. 

Chancellor,  328. 

Chant,  440,  507. 

Chaos,  135-138,  349.  353,  359,  363. 
375,  389,  401,  458,  466,  478,  936,  939. 

Chaos  demon  (chaos  monster),  136, 
359,  364,  456,  939,  942 

Charcoal,  221,  393,  408. 

Chariot  (in  .Kzekid),  504f,  507 f ;  of 
fire,  261,  303,  305,  529. 

Chariots,  30,  54,  64f,  lOOf,  114  180 
239,  2(52,  286,  294,  296,  303,  305f, 
308,  380,  420,  422,  440,  451  f,  473 
513,  541,  545,  560,  565,  567f,  577f 

660,  786,    934,    940;    of    iron,    258, 
260f,  304. 

Charismata,  see  Spiritual  gifts. 
Charismatic  ministry,  643,  (545-648. 
Charity  (in  judgment),  665,  707,  730, 
734,  828 ;   (philanthropic),  188,  623f, 

661,  728,  732,  734,  738,  880. 
Charlemagne,  6. 

Charms,  5,  83,  188,  235,  797,  930. 
Chasidim,  see  Hasidim. 
Chastisement,  362,  437,  450,  462f,  487, 
545,  843,  899,  834. 
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Chastity,  398-400,  419,  421,  423,  62 

632,  840,  878 ;  test  of,  216,  240,  411 
Chebar,  77,  503,  508. 
Chedorlaomer,  122,  134,  148 ;  his 

pedition,  historicity  of,  148. 
Cheek,  705. 

Cheerfulness,  404,  827,  867. 
Cheese,  290. 
Chemarim,  569. 
Chemosh,  70,  130,  224,  227,  266,  271 

299,  305,  493. 
Chenauiah,  316. 
Chepherah,  31. 
Cherethites,   56,    114,   285,   289,  291 

296,  308,  513,  570. 
Cherith,  302. 
Cherubim,    123,    133,    140,    157,    189 

276,    297,    300,    311,    318,    376,    38! 

441,  449,  514,  518,  531,  864,  895,  93L 
Chessalon,  31. 
Chests,  74,  320f. 
Chickens,  576. 
Chief,  50,  162,  199,  202,  261,  2(54,  458. 

—  good,   411,    415  ;    musician,    373 
priests,  696-698,  721,  739-741,  756. 

—  of  the  synagogue,  106. 

Child,  children,  82,  158,  185,  234,  305 
393f,    406,    479,    496,   498-500,   513 
558,   560,   563,   578,  587,  659,   692f 
714-717,   737f,    749,   778,^839,   844 
860f,  870,  909. 
Child,  the  (Rev.  xii.),  935f. 
Child  sacrifice,  74,  83,  95,  99,  187,  239 
299,  309,  480,  484,  510f,  513,  516,  562 
Childbirth,  99,  140,  202f. 
Childlessness,  150,  208,  485. 
Children  of  God,  619,  745.  750,   753 
756,  899,  91Sf ;  of  light,  736  ;  of  the 
bridechamber,    576 ;    of    the    East 
513;  of  the  Kingdom,  711;   of  tliii 
world,  736  ;  of  wrath,  864. 
Chilmad,  513. 
Chimham,  291,  491. 
Chimney,  393. 
China,  83,  226. 
Chinese  classics,  6. 
Chinnereth,  Sea  of,  229,  see  Galilee, 

Sea  of. 
Chios,  798. 
Chip,  540. 
Chislew,  104f,    117,    323,    329f,    339, 

530,  755. 
Chiun,  551,  784. 
Chloe,  833. 
Choir,  76,  384,  394. 
3horazin,  29,  32,  711,  785. 
vhoresh,  i.'83f. 
Chorus,  420-422. 
Chosen  people,  2,  19,  121,   149,  636f, 

891 ;  vessel,  769,  787. 
vhoser,  565. 
Jhrestus,  818. 

Christ,  16,  84,  95,  104,  171,  314,  418, 
429f,  487,  531,  587,  (537-644,  646-651, 
662-664,  666f,  669f,  682f,  693,  695, 
697,  707f,  711,  714,  716-722,  724, 
727,  736,  743,  745-747,  749f,  752f, 
756-761,  763-766,  777,  779-789,  792, 
802,  805-813,  815,  818-875,  877-879, 
882-884,  886-888,  890-900,  903f,  906, 
908-911,  914-932,  934f,  937,  939, 
941-943,  see  Tesus,  Logos,  Son  of 
God,  Son  of  Man  ;  abolishes  death, 
846,  885;  all  and  in  all,  870;  all 
things  made  subject  to  Him,  846, 
891 ;  all  things  summed  up  in,  813, 
863;  an  apostle,  891;  an  atoning 


sacrifice,  810;  and  Adam,  822, 
846f ;  and  angels,  see  Angels;  and 
Antichrist,  701,  853,  863,  877,  879. 
919,  921,  939;  and  the  Church, 
418,  421,  638-644,  718,  752,  812, 
835,  843,  864-870,  921,  940,  943 ;  and 
the  Law,  792,  SOOf,  810f,  814,  81 9f, 
823,  825,  833f,  851,  859-861,  864f, 
869f,  874,  890,  894,  896;  and  the 
Spirit,  see  Holy  Spirit;  and  the 
spirits  in  prison,  910f  ;  as  Judge  of 
men,  670,  721,  785,  789,  796;  as 
Lord,  604,  639,  641f,  779,  789,  807f, 
825f,  828,  843;  as  mediator,  639, 
859  ;  belongs  to  God,  835 ;  blood  of, 
642,  647,  668,  721,  739,  752,  799, 
809,  812f,  820,  822,  863f,  868,  895, 
897,  899f,  909,  917,  920,  929,  932, 
940;  blood  of  (Eucharistic),  647, 
668,  721,  739,  752,  809,  812,  841- 
843;  body  of,  647,  668,  739,  752, 

812,  841-843,    846,    865,    868f,   874, 
see  Church,  body  of  Christ ;  brother 
of    man,    891f;    burial    with,    822, 
869 ;    consummation    of    prophecy, 
430 ;  cosmic  functions  of,  812f,  868, 
890;   creator  of  the  universe,  746, 

813,  840,   868,    890f;    cross   of,   see 
Cross,    the;    death    of,    530,    642f, 
799,   809-811,   821f,   842,  846,   852f, 
856,   859,  863-865,    868,    886,    890- 

893,  895f,  910f ,  929,  932 ;  death  of, 
an  act  of  obedience,  668,  813,  873, 
892;   delivers  up  His   kingdom   to 
the  Father,  846  ;  distinguished  from 
Jesus,  14,833,916, 918f,  921 ;  divinity 
of,  693,  808,  813,  825,  873,  888,  890 

894,  918f;    dying  with,   650,   822f, 
847,  852,  8(51,  864,  869;  effects  re 
conciliation    with    God,    808,    811 
813,  815,  822,  852f,  868 ;  endless  life 
of,   894 ;    exaltation    of,    808,    810, 
812f,  864f,  873,  891,  894,  899;   face 
of,  851 ;    firstborn   from   the   dead, 
670,  868,  929 ;  firstborn  of  creation, 
813,   868,   931;    flesh    of,    752,   812, 
864f ,  868,  873,  919 ;    fulness  dwells 
in,   868f;   fulness   of,  866;   goal  of 
creation,    813,   868,   890;    headship 
of,   63Sf,   641,    812,    822,   841,   843, 
•S46,  864,  866-869;  heavenly  minis 
try  of,  892-896 ;  heir  of  all  things, 
868,  890;   human   destiny  attained 
through,   812 ;    humanity    of,    873, 
890-892,  919;    humiliation  of,  813, 
854,  873,  890f;  identification  with, 
810-812;  identified  with  the  Spirit, 
745,  808,  8.1  Of,  851 ;  image  of  God, 
813,  841,  868 ;  in  Hades,  866,  911 ; 
in  the  form  of  God,  873;   incarna 
tion   of,    746f,   811,   823,    834,   854, 
860,  866,  873,  882f,  885,  888,   916, 
918-921,     941;     institutes    a    new 
Covenant,  863  ;  intercession  of,  894, 
917;   Kenosis  of,  813,  873;   Light, 
642,    745f,    753,    851;    Logos,    642, 
745-747,  756,  758,  761,  890,  917,  940, 
942;  Lord,  727,  729,  736,  764,  779, 
787,  789,  807f,  813,  825f,  828,  830, 
838,   840-843,    848,    851,   865,   868f, 
873,  878,  891,  904,  914,  924;  love  of, 
642,  693,   758,   760f,    809-811,    822, 
824,  852,  859,  865f,  873,  917,   919; 
made  a  curse,  641,  807,  833,  853, 
859;   made  perfect  through  suffer 
ing,  891f ;  made  sin,  853;  mediator, 
640,  883,   890,    892;    members    of, 
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812 ;  mystery  of,  870 ;  name  of, 
742,  745',  759f,  813,  919,  922,  i)30f  ; 
obedience  of,  822,  863,  892;  our 
life,  641f ;  Parousia  of,  see  Jesus, 
Second  Coming  of ;  peace  of,  870  ; 
pre-exLstence  of,  711,  743,  754,  760 
762,  o!3,  841,  854,  80S,  873,  882f, 
890,  896,  909,  917  ;  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melehizedt-k,  892-894; 
priesthood  (High-priesthood)  of, 
890-896,  899f,  910,  917  ;  Redeemer, 
Saviour,  2,  14,  16,  641f,  809,  811f, 
820,  824,  834,  840,  860,  863,  890f, 
895f,  914,  919f,  931  f;  reign  of,  846, 

856,  8901,  941f  ;  rejection  of,  211,  see 
Jesus,   rejection  of,   by  the  Jews  ; 
representative    character    of,     883, 
891;    resurrection   with,    811,    822, 
864,    869f,    918;    risen  life  of,    807, 
822,  840,  852,  859,  874,  880;   sacri 
fice  of,  668,  694,  697,  752,  755,  757, 
761,   809-811,   820f,   823,  863,  866f, 
883,  890,  894-897,  900,  908,  910f ,  917, 
937 ;  Second  Adam,  728,  811 ;  self- 
identification    with    sinners,     810 ; 
session   at   God's   right   hand,   785, 
824,   863,   870,   890,   894,   896,   898; 
sinlessness   of,    377,   810,   853,    892, 
894f  ;  Spirit  of,  766,  909,  919  ;  suffer 
ings  of,  824,  849,  852,  856,  869,  874, 
890f,  899,  908,  910f ,  917  ;  supremacy 
of,  864,  868,  890f,  910  ;  sympathy  of, 
891  f  ;  the  body,  641,  843  ;  the  bride 
groom,  867  ;   the  corner-stone,  781, 
864,  909  ;  the  eternal.  14 ;   the  first 
fruits,  816  ;  the  living,  800-810,  812  ; 
the  only  foundation,  835 ;  the  pas 
chal    victim,    837;    the    risen,    15, 
766,   792,    802,    807,    809-812,    823, 

857,  864f,  874,  878;   the  substance 
of  which  the  Law  is  the  shadow, 
869 ;   the  water-bearing  rock,  841 ; 
the  Wisdom   of   God,  834;    throne 
of,    894,    931;    unchangeable,    890, 
900;  union  with,  640,  752,  759,  810- 
812,  822f,  835f,  846,  849,  851,  864, 
870,  874,  888  ;  word  of,  870  ;  Word 
of    God,  932;    work  of,    863,  868, 
890-892,  896f,  see  Christ,  death  of. 

Christ  (the  seon),  916. 

Christ  myth  theory,  15,  663,  685,  814. 
—  party,  833,  836. 

Christian  (in  Pil/jrim's  Progress),  357. 

Christian,  name  given  at  Antioch, 
768,  789,  802. 

Christian  era,  652;  ethics,  632,  640- 
642,  647,  812;  liberty,  misuse  of, 
650,  828,  838,  840f. 

Christianity,  14,  02,  82,  84,  132,  558, 
591,  602f,  006,  616,  618,  624-626, 
630,  632-635,  645,  721,  725,  767-772, 
797,  834,  837,  841,  844-846 ;  a  his 
torical  religion,  14 ;  and  ethical 
problems,  649-651;  and  Jesus,  14; 
and  Judaism,  618,  624-626,  636f, 
666,  711,  766-775,  807,  811,  814, 
817,  903;  and  marriage,  650,  832. 
833f,  838-840,  867,  878,  899,  910, 
938;  and  pagan  religion,  617,  027, 
631-033,  635,  644,  729 ;  and  slavery, 
649f,  839,  867,  870,  884f,  888;  and 
the  Law,  638-641,  667,  769-772,  774, 
793,  799,  800,  811,  817-823,  857,  859, 
894 ;  and  the  Old  Testament,  82, 
806,820;  and  the  Roman  authorities, 
616,  741,  771f  ;  and  the  Roman  Em 
pire,  2,  612,  616,  631,  649,  771,  774f, 


827f,  879,  882,  886,  908-910;  and 
women,  633,  050,  883;  as  the  new 
law,  902 ;  extension  to  Gentiles, 
639f,  766-770,  772,  786-789,  791-794, 
806f,  817,  825  827,  864  ;  illegal,  616, 
774f,  795,  908,  911 ;  in  Rome,  616, 
772-775,  804,  817-819,  828-830;  in 
separable  from  history,  14  ;  politi 
cally  dangerous,  775 ;  religion  of 
the  New  Covenant,  036,  863,  889; 
religion  .tub  specie  C/iristi,  636 ; 
revolutionary  principles  of,  649 ; 
spread  of,  2,  70G-773.  785f,  789,  791- 

797  ;   the   absolute   (final)   religion, 
881  If,  893,  896. 

Christians,  610,  627,  630,  633,  636, 
038-643,  645f,  619-651,  669,  688f, 
690,  710,  713,  715,  720,  740f,  767- 
771,  773-775,  778f,  781,  789,  795, 
798f,  802,  804,  807-811,  828f,  835- 
841,  843f,  840f,  860f,  8G4f,  889,  897, 
939 ;  a  third  race,  908 ;  and  Jews, 
010,  710,  713f,  720,  722,  779,  783, 
798f,  802,  818,  874  ;  and  the  heathen, 
650f,  733f,  837  ;  apparent  atheism 
of,  775 ;  belong  to  Christ,  828,  835f , 
838;  body  of  Christ,  812,  843; 
called  Nazarenes,  702,  779,  801; 
charges  against,  775,  798,  909  ;  out 
lawry  of,  016 ;  priesthood  of,  642f, 
929 ;  secret  meetings  of,  616,  775, 

798  ;  to  judge  angels,  837 ;  to  judge 
the  world,  837. 

Christmas  Day,  632,  727. 
Christological  controversy,  604. 
Christology,  642,  644,  670,  683,  744, 

840,  851,  862,  868,  916,  919f,  925. 
Chronicler,  the,  48f,  75-78,  111,  115, 

121,  318,  S24f,  333f,  366,  308,  573; 
exaggeration  of  numbers  by,  49,  314, 
317f ,  325f,  329 ;  interests  of,  48f. 

Chroniclers,  20. 
Chronicles,  20,  81. 
—  Book  of,  3,  13,  20f,  35,  48f,  106, 

122,  244-240,  250,  314-322,  32.3-325 ; 
admission  into  Canon,  324  ;  aim  of, 
48f,  245,  314  ;  and  earlier  historical 
records,  314  ;  and  the  Law,  48,  314, 
318;    characteristics   of,    48f,    314; 
date  of,  48,  121,  315;  divisions  of, 
314  ;  genealogies  in,  5,  13,  48,  314  ; 
handling  of  earlier  narrative,  9,  48f , 
75-77,     314;     historical    value    of, 
13,    49,    314,    319f;    interpretation 
of  the  history,  13,  21,  48f,  245,  250, 
314;  language,  35,  314f ;    Midrash 
rather  than  strict  history,  75 ;  place 
in   the   Canon,    49,    244',   314,   324; 
relation   to  Samuel  and  Kings,  9, 
48f ,  122,  245,  314,  319,  673  ;  sources, 
48,  246,  314f,  319-321 ;  style  of,  3, 
35 ;  title,  314. 

Chronicles  of  David,  the,  315  ;  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  246. 

Chronology,  119,  213,  297,  310,  323, 
523f,  530,  694, 767-769, 771,  797,837 ; 
of  New  Testament,  652-658  ;  of  Old 
Testament,  119f,  244f,  652. 

Chrysalis,  417. 

Chrysolite,  191,  531,  942. 

Chrysorrhous,  936. 

Chrysostom,  596,  599,  705,  718,  888, 
901 

Church,  the,  7f,  15,  520,  593f,  638- 
643,  645-649,  664,  684,  693,  709, 
718-715,  719,  722f,  729,  745,  760f, 
776,  782,  784-787,  789f,  812,  831, 


843,  864-870,  883f,  893,  914,  918- 
920,  929,  932,  935-937,  941,  943; 
admission  of  Gentiles,  639f,  7GW, 
789,  793f,  831 ;  and  the  Bible,  7f, 
594 ;  and  the  Jewish  authorities, 
760-768,  771-773;  and  the  Roman 
Empire,  610,  63L,  649,  774f ;  au 
thority  of,  7f ;  body  of  Christ,  (io-S, 
041,  643,  752,  812,  843,  8o4-866, 
868  ;  bride  of  Christ,  867,  9:>1,  943  ; 
built  on  a  rock,  714f ;  doctrine  of, 
638,  802;  its  birthplace  Jerusalem, 
not  Galilee,  700  ;  not  infallible,  7f  ; 
origin  of,  2,  7,  038 ;  temple  of 
Christ  (God),  835  ;  the  true  Israel, 
642,  841,  801,  866,  874,  933. 

Church  meetings,  643,  645,  64i'f,  789, 
834,  837,  841-845,  897. 

Church  of  Colossi,  771,  862,  868-871 ; 
of  Corinth,  455,  602,  648-051,  771 
777,  797,  817,  832-851,  853-850,  901, 
913;  of  Ephesus,  771,  773,  797-799, 
862,  928f;  of  Jerusalem,  81,  045- 
047,  766-771,  773f,  776,  780-783, 
7S5f,  789f,  793f,  797,  799,  853,  878, 
903;  of  Philip))!,  602,  853,  872-875; 
of  Thessalonica,  002,  853,  876-880. 

of  Rome,  650,  700,  773f ,  817,  88!), 

897,  901;  asceticism  in,  650,  828; 
connexion  with  Paul,  700,  773,  804, 
817-819;  connexion  with  Peter, 
700,  773;  Greek  the  language  of, 
830;  not  founded  by  Peter,  818; 
origin  of,  773,  81 7f;  persecutions 
of,  774f,  897  ;  racial  composition  of, 
817 ;  relation  to  the  Government, 
774,  818,  827f. 

Churches,  autonomy  of,  647 ;  inter 
relations  of,  646f. 

of  Asia,  862,  913,  916,  see  Seven 

churches. 

Chir/.n,  730. 

Cicero,  24,  628,  630,  876. 

Cieied  (panelled)  house,  109,  573. 

Cilicia,  58f,  111,  632,  655,  726,  768, 
770,  787,  858,  90S. 

Cilician  gates,  770. 

Cimmerians,  517. 

Cinnamon,  940. 

Circle,  577. 

Circumcision,  83,  90,  99f,  103,  134, 
151f,  161,  168,  173,  179,  203,  208f, 
236,  249,  251,  268,  326,  339,  481, 
515,  623,  607-609,  624-626,  039,  646, 
050,  726f,  752,  767,  709f,  820f,  829, 
839,  857-861,  864f,  869,  874;  an 
tiquity  of,  83,  99f,  151,  203,  251; 
controversy  concerning,  767,  769f, 
793f;  covenant  of,  100,  151,  829; 
diffusion  of,  83,  99f,  151,  251; 
original  significance  of,  83,  99,  134, 
151 ;  rite  initiatory  to  marriage,  100, 
173 ;  specially  characteristic  of  the 
Jews,  151,  523,  607  ;  token  of  the 
covenant,  151 ;  of  the  heart,  236, 
242,  481,  820,  ,%4f,  869. 

the,  821,  829,  870. 

Cistern,  73,  76,  400,  417,  479,  483, 
490f. 

Citadel,  529,  580,  582,  607f. 

Cities,  origin  of,  134,  141 ;  personified 
as  women,  437 ;  of  refuge,  29,  33, 
113,  124,  126,  229f,  235,  239,  254, 
300  ;  of  the  plain,  33,  148,  437,  494, 
541 ,  924. 

Citizenship,  62,  930f ;  in  heaven,  874. 

Citron,  608. 
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Citrus,  9-10. 

City,  23,  32,  51, 76,  84-86,  88, 112,  141, 
145-147,  223f,  256f,  2(10,  206,  270, 
21*8,  319,  325,  421,  458,  464.  477f, 
480,  517,  547,  550,  502,  507,  629f, 
033,  900,938-940,942  ;  of  confusion, 
453  ;  of  David,  007  ;  of  destruction, 
4&0  ;  of  God,  864,  909  ;  of  righteous 
ness,  450  ;  of  the  sun,  450. 

dweller,  419. 

Civil  government,  828;  war,  44,  07f, 
267,  286,  302,  441,  444,  449f,  608, 
610,  612,  614  ;  year,  105,  652. 

Civilisation,  51f,  57,  63,  65f,  85,  98, 
112,  119,  125,  141,  143,  151,  185, 
25(if.  297,  307,  428,  477,  481),  607, 
630-632  :  •)  '*  pessimistic  estimate  of, 
]39. 

Clairvoyance,  428,  6  i7. 

Clan.  63f,  66,  82,  85f,  88,  96,  103, 
108f,  111,  171,  214,  229,  218,  256, 
258,  200,  26(5,  268,  325  ;  feast,  83. 

Clapping  the  hands,  226. 

Clarion,  844. 

Class  hatred,  67f. 

Classical  Greek,  591,  593;  literature, 
591. 

Claudius  (Emperor),  610,  61 J,  054- 
657,  768,  789,  79(1,  802,  818,  830, 
939. 

Claudius  Lysias,  800-81)2.  804. 

Clay,  51,  139f,  109,  379,  432,  464,  471, 
484.  525f,  505,  825  ;  tablet,  124,  128, 
328. 

Clean,  cleanness,  82,  122.  125,  142, 
144, 161,  197,  202f.  208  215,  L'37  283 
350,  520,  525,  621,  605f,  720;  and 
unclean,  143f,  202,  208,  237,  520 
650  ;  and  unclean  animals,  143f,  179, 
222,  788. 

Cleanliness,  240,  720,  732. 

Cleansing  (purification),  639,  914,  917. 

Cleimthes,  415,  790. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  172,  411,  593, 
595,  601.  652f.  701,  708,  716,  731, 
744,  901,  9i>8,  913,  923f,  927f. 

of  Philippi,  874. 

of  Rume,  5!)  if,  058,  77?,  832,  874, 

889;  First  Kpistle  of,  595,  040,  0:>8, 
700,  700,  772f,  781.  815,  874,  902; 
Second  Epistle  of,  058. 

Clementine  literature,  653,  785. 

Cleopatra,  609. 

—  daughter  of  Antiochus  III. ,  532. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  491. 

Client  of  the  deity,  371,  375f. 

Cloak,  450,  560,  887,  914,  940. 

Clod,  405. 

Clothes,  clothing,  111,  140,  160,  183, 
186,  204,  235,  241,  270,  282,  439,  659, 
661,  691,  698,  707,  763,  885,  904.  see 
Garments  ;  change  of,  161 ,  200,  347  ; 
foreign  507  ;  holy,  161,  200  ;  origin 
of,  139f ;  religious  significance  of, 
569  ;  rending  of,  75,  110,  276,  301) ; 
special,  157,  161;  unclean,  101; 
washing  of,  161,  166,  183,  200,  203- 
205,  316,  842. 

Clouds,  145,  170,  180,  183,  195,  201, 
219,  246,  292,  362-364,  390,  408,  417, 
439,  449,  453,  457,  463,  470.  478. 
504,  515,  529,  568,  570,  691,  703,  778, 
841,  924,  929,  934,  938. 

Club,  503,  698,  773. 

Cnidus,  803. 

Coal,  104,  408,  464,  476,  933. 

Coals  of  fire,  827. 


Coast,  28,  166,  172,  872,  877. 

Coast  lands  (far  lands),  389,  445,  461f, 
465,  470,  486,  488,  532. 

Coat,  421. 

(Jock,  100,  409,  697,  740. 

Cock  crow,  697f,  721  f. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  601 ;  Amiatinus, 
601 ;  Bewe,  598-601,  747,  777,  780, 
783,  786,  788-790,  793.  795,  797-799 ; 
Bobiensis,  601;  Ephragmi,  601; 
Floriaceiisis.  001 ;  Monacensis,  601  ; 
PnlatiiniH,  601;  ISinaiticus,  OOOf ; 
Vaticanus,  OOOf  ;  Vercellensis,  001, 
747  :  Veronenisia,  001,  747. 

Coele-Syria,  2S,  <9,  200,  548. 

Cotter,  276. 

Coffin,  634.  i;;i7. 

Cohort,  49:!,  (,13,  701,  800. 

Coin  in  fish's  mouth,  003,  715. 

Coinage,  HOf,  609,  614,  616. 

(Joins,  30,  ]  16,  155,  300,  570,  655,  735. 

Cold,  111,  303,  410,  565,  583. 

Collection  for  the  Christians  at  Jeru 
salem,  647,  655,  771,  777,  790,  798f, 
801,  817,  829,  832,  843f,  847f,  850, 
859. 

Colonisation,  GO. 

Colony,  61,  77,  94,  607;  (Colonise) 
Roman,  452,  014f,  792f,  795,  832, 
874. 

Colossse,  050,  771,  802,  868f,  87 If,  874, 
900,  931. 

Colosseum,  057. 

Colossians,  Kpistle  to,  602f,  772,  802, 
805f,  808-871,  872,  890,  940  ;  authen 
ticity  of,  815,  802;  Christology  of, 
815,  840,  802,  808  ;  date  of,  6."  7,  772, 
862 ;  false  teaching  attacked  in, 
650,  815,  802,  866,  868-870,  890,  900, 
940  ;  piace  of  writing,  772,  862  ;  re 
lation  to  Kphesians,  815,  862;  stvle 
of,  815,  ,S02:  theology  of,  815,  802, 
S72  ;  vocabulary  of,  815,  862. 

Colour,  369,  931. 

Colt,  094,  717. 

Comet,  481. 

Comfort,  91,  849,  869,  876,  878,  939. 

Comforter,  as  title  of  the  Messiah, 
704. 

Commagene,  632. 

Commandment,  the  greatest,  661, 
004,  095f,  719,  732,  738. 

Commandments,  79,  093,  867,  869,  sec 
Decalogue. 

Commentary,  sec  Midrash,  319;  on 
the  Books  of  the  Kings,  the,  315, 
321. 

Co7nmerce,  36,  55,  88,  110-112,  403, 
513f,  60S,  028,  659,  939. 

Commercialism,  109,  513f,  659. 

Common,  the  (contrasted  with  the 
holy),  202,  512,  570,  089,  897. 

Common  Greek,  591-593. 

Communion,  697,  nee  Fellowship ; 
feast,  651  :  with  Christ,  647,  651 ; 
with  demons,  051 ;  with  God,  see 
Fellowship  with  God. 

Community,  93,  210,  212,  503,  544f, 
629. 
—  of  goods,  707,  780,  782. 

Comparative  method,  426. 

Comparative  religion,  9,  82,  426,  428, 
430,  628. 

Compassion,  170,  460,  542,  548.  558, 
621f,  704,  708,  870,  873,  905. 

Compensation,  581,  705. 

Competition,  414. 


Compilation,  methods  of,  122. 

Complutensian  Polyglott,  42,  597. 

Complutum,  597. 

Comradeship,  414. 

Conceit,  651,  834-837,  840,  844,  850f. 

Conception  of  the  world,  Jewish,  368. 

Concubinage,  270. 

Concubine,  63,  67,  154,  161f,  186,  240f, 

249,  270,  287,  301,  412,  422,  528,  608, 

830. 

Condemnation,  811,  823f,  851,  897. 
Conduct,  93,  130,  873,  880,  904f,  916f. 
Conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool,  310. 
Coney,  203,  390,  409,  788. 
Confession,  78,  93,  199,  212,  277,  333, 

362,    499,    538,   542,   544,   563,  039, 

825,  885,  893,  897,  919 ;  of  Christ, 

638f,    919,   930;    of   faith,   786;  of 

sin,  see  Sin. 

Confirmation,  193,  632,  863. 
Confucius,  185. 
Confusion,  137,  458,  845;  of  speech, 

125,  134,  145f,  843. 
Congregation  of  Israel,  177. 
Congregation,  the,  124,  199,  201,  221f, 

209f,  297,  487,  497,  907. 
Coniah,  see  Jehoiachin. 
Conjectural  emendation,  43,  763. 
Conjunction  of  planets,  701. 
Conquest,  see  Canaan,  conquest  of. 
Conscience,  7,  12,  139,  174,  400,  416, 

553,  569,  640-642,  (547,  651  ,^689,  (J95, 

729,  806,  808,  819,  827f,  836,  840f, 

849f,  854,  882f,  910,  919,  935. 
Consciousness,  150,  852. 
Consecrate    war,    warriors,    99,    239, 

445. 
Consecration,  105,  191,  193,  201,  204f, 

215,  267,  301,  394,  441,  642,  838,  865, 

808. 

Conservatism  of  ritual,  173. 
Considerateness,  051,  828,  840. 
Consolation,  782,  840,  873;  of  Israel, 

95,  337,  340,  600,  727. 
Conspiracy,  87,  295,  307-309,  321,  442, 

480.  539  553. 

Constellations,  353,  363,  446,  454. 
Consul,  256. 

Contempt  of  Court,  406. 
Continence,  632,  838-840. 
Contracts,  36. 

Contribution,  189,  see  Heave  offering. 
Controversy,  722,  743f,  749-755,  779, 

802,  804,  806f,  814,  828,  882,  885f, 

888. 
Conversion,    convert,    380,    506,    730, 

767,   769,   771,   786-788,   793    796f, 

823f,  840,  848f,  853,   858,  800.  862, 

873,  876,  883,  887,  889,  893,  897,  911, 

917f,  930. 
Cook,  162. 
Coponius,  656. 

Copper,  117,  189,  235,  360,  577,  G14. 
Copyist,  125,  see  Scribe. 
Cor,"  115. 

Coral,  360,  380,  407. 
Corban,  197,  689,  714. 
Cord,  360,  440,  see  Rope. 
Coriander,  181. 
Corinth,  62,  594,  602,  614,  646,  648, 

650,  655f ,  771-773,  794,  796-798,  802, 

817,  819,  829f,  832-836,  838,  843,  845, 

848-850,  854f ,  859,  872,  876, 878,  913, 

922,  924 ;  Church  in,  see  Church  of 

Corinth. 
Corinthians,  First  Epistle  to,  594,  675, 

832-848,    849f,    857,    923;    authen- 
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ticity,  815,  832  ;  date,  657, 771,  832  ; 
mentioned  in  I.  Clement,  594,  815, 
832  ;  occasion  of,  832. 
Corinthians,  Second  Epistle  to,  849- 
856  ;   authenticity,  815  ;   character 
istics,  849  ;  date,  657,  771,  849  ;  his 
torical  background,  849 ;   unity  of ; 
837,  849,  854-856. 
Cormorant,  203. 

Corn,  13,  30,  102,  105,  111,  127,  103- 
105,  210,  220,  222,  235,  240f,  208, 
297,  311,  335,  370,  403f,  448f,  452, 
456,  544-540,  554,  010,  631,  743S  790, 
840,  900  ;  ship,  803 ;  spirit,  207,  208. 
Cornfield,  99. 
Cornelian,  191,  931,  942. 
Cornelius,  639,  647,  725,   730,    767f, 

770,  770,  788f. 
Corner-dipt,  481,  494. 
Corner-stone,  864f. 
Corners,  220,  483,  493f ;  of  the  altar, 

540,  580  ;  of  the  field,  207. 
Cornet,  539. 

Coronation,  205,  308,  539 ;  oath,  415. 
Coronella  Aastriaca,  804. 
Corporate  personality,  358,   see  Soli 
darity. 

Corpse,  105,  144,  202f,  216f,  228,  440, 
449,  454,  458,  473,  480,  491,  517,  553, 
505,  574,  782,  940. 
Corruption,  412,  533f,  550,  559,  562, 

693,  704,  737,  837,  845-847. 
Corybantic  phenomena,  647. 
Cosmopolitanism,  637- 
Cotton,  208,  450. 
Couch,  290,  550,  552,  097. 
Council  of  Carthage,  596,  923  ;  of  ten, 
415  ;  of  Trent,  39. 

of  Jerusalem,  602,  654-656,  769f, 

773,  770,  793f,  818 ;  decrees  of,  640f , 
651,  769f,  793f,  799,  859,  930 ;  letter 
sent  by,  047,  793f. 
Councils,  590,  802. 
Counterfeit  coin,  904. 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  921. 
Couplet,  406-408. 
Couplings,  317. 
Course  of  Abijah,  725. 
Courses  of  priests,  107,  317  ;  of  priests 
and   Levites,   76,  368 ;  of  singers, 
368. 

Court,  67,  104f,  109,  129,  482,  788  ; 
Chronicles, 45, 86;  History  of  David, 
9,  45,  273,  294  ;  ladies,  420,  422  ;  of 
Justice,  112, 357,  301,  438,  462f ,  468f , 
500,  529,  546,  551,  571,  705,  716;  of 
the  Gentiles,  694-690,  935  ;  of  the 
Guard,  73,  475,  488,  490;  of  the 
Tabernacle,  222  ;  of  the  Temple,  see 
Temple  courts ;  of  the  women, 
096,  753. 

Courtesy,  623,  870. 
Courtier,  416,  499f,  520. 
Courtyard,  698,  740. 
Covenant,  11,  37f ,  73,  76,  94,  99f,  125- 
127,  129,  143-145,  150f,  154,  156, 
159, 174, 178, 188f ,  194, 198, 201, 211f , 
227,  231,  234f,  242,  255,  276,  282, 
287,  292,  308,  312,  334,  368f,  380f, 
388,  390,  462,  468,  470,  474,  481, 
488f,  510,  51 6f,  530-532,  540f,  548, 
586,  630f,  784,  819,  821,  825,  829, 
864,  894f,  909,  935;  at  Horeb,  11, 
184,  234f;  at  Sinai,  64,  168,  488, 
510  ;  between  David  and  Jonathan, 
282 ;  between  Yahweh  and  Israel, 
11,  21,  37f,  84,  91,  171,  174,  188f, 


212,  231,  234,  334,  368f,  371,  380, 
468,  481,  488,  510,  532,  554,  586, 
030f,  781,  805  ;  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
11,  234;  New,  see  New  Covenant; 
of  peace,  516f ;  of  the  dead,  110  ; 
ratified  by  sacrifice,  99,  188,  312, 
381;  with  Abraham,  11,  21,  125, 
144,  150f,  234,  640,  784,  825 ;  with 
David,  388,  825;  with  death,  455; 
with  Levi,  11,  586 ;  with  Moses, 
640,  825;  with  Noah,  11,  22,  143f, 
453. 

Cover  the  lips,  501. 

Coverlet,  410. 

Coveting,  184,  705,  823,  860. 

Covetous,  covetousness,  301,  049,  707, 
733,  807,  870,  877,  900,  906,  914. 

Cow,  209,  238,  276. 

Cowherd,  105. 

Co/.bi,  227. 

Crassus,  008. 

Create,  meaning  of  word,  136. 

Creation,  12,  24,  121,  125,  133-138, 
141,  181,  184,  195,  297,  346f,  353, 
360,  303,  305,  308f,  377,  389f,  397, 
399,  401,  404,  400,  478,  042,  740,  781, 
784,  812f,  824,  851,  864,  868,  883, 
890,  892,  904,  915,  931,  942  ;  doctrine 
of,  135  ;  double  narrative  of,  9,  125, 
133,  135f ,  138  ;  eight  works  of,  135f  ; 
narrative  of  J,  125,  135f,  138-140  ; 
narrative  of  P,  24,  125,  135-138, 
141,  346;  out  of  nothing,  136,  368, 
897  ;  six  days  of,  12,  135-138. 

—  passages  in  Amos,  135,  542,  551. 

—  stories,  9,  12,  51,  57,  133,  135 
346 ;   Bal^lonian   origin   of,  9,   57, 
135,  137f. 

Creator,  13,  456,  551,  911,  see  God. 
Creditor,  238,  351,  459,  483,  696,  733. 
Creed,  3,  93,  627,  903-905. 
i  Creeping  things,   125,  137,  144,  389, 

567. 

I  Crescent  100. 
Cretan  script,  56. 
Cretans,  52,  114,  514,  778,  887. 
Crete,  50,  54,  56,  145,  257,  267,  493, 

554,  613,  772,  803,  881,  887f. 
Crew,  557,  803f,  878. 
Crime,  criminal,  95,  239,  632,  722,  838. 
Crimea,  60. 

Criminal  neglect,  186f. 
Crimson,  437. 
Crispus,  797,  833. 

Criticism  and  archeology,  134;  148. 
Crocodile,  174,  364f,  514f. 

river,  28,  30. 

Crocus,  420. 

Croesus,  61,  77,  400. 

Crops,  187,  222,  405,  409,  541. 

Cross,  the,   2,    11,  16,  154,   639-641, 

661,  607-669,   691f,   698,    731,   763, 

777,  808-813,  815,  820,  822,  824,  828, 

831,  833,  859,  861,  868-870,  897-899, 

903,  919  ;  sign  of  the,  507. 
Crown,  286,  289,  308,  399,  404,  421, 

452,  455,  471,   482,  500,   578,   632f, 

841,  904,  930,  932,  934,  see  Diadem  ; 

of  glory,  904  ;  of  thorns,  698. 
Crucible,  587. 

Crucified  Messiah,  594,  807-813,  834. 
Crucifixion,  223,   608-610,    698,    741, 

757,  762,  811 ;  an  accursed  death, 

641,  814,  833,  859. 

—  the,  see  Jesus,  crucifixion  of;  date 
of,  652-4557,  837. 

Cruelty,  89,  165,  280,  375,  465f,  496f, 


502,  506f,  510-512,  529,  548f,  556, 
504-567,  007,  609f,  629,  098,  722, 
820. 

Crusaders,  27. 

Cry  of  desertion,  698f. 

Crystal,  5D4,  931,  942. 

Cub,  505,  see  Whelp. 

Cub  (Kzek.  xxx.  5),  514. 

Cubit,  115,  143,  200,  281,  297f,  518f, 
520,  707,  942;  of  Ezekiel,  115; 
natural,  115;  Persian,  115;  royal, 
115. 

Cucumber,  481. 

Culture,  547,  619. 

Culture  heroes,  141,  145. 

Cultus,  45,  127,  397,  399,  535,  537- 
541,  544,  876,  sen  Worship. 

Cumanus,  010,  05of. 

Cumin,  720. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  53,  137,  145f, 
148,  310,  373,  524  ;  script,  36,  51,  53, 
55f,  124,  12of ,  240,  328. 

Cup,  164,  380,  4SO,  493-495,  512,  555, 
558,  565,  507,  5S2,  720,  732  ;  Euchar- 
istic,  041,  094,  739,  841f ;  meta 
phorical,  668,  869  ;  of  blessing  697  ; 
of  salvation,  392. 

Cupbearer.  78,  330. 

Cup-hole,  203. 

Curds,  441f. 

Cure  at  a  distance,  690,  708. 

Cure  of  souls,  503,  505. 

Curious  arts,  797. 

Curse,  5,  141,  144f,  157,  161,  165, 184, 
199,  208,  216,  224-226,  232,  234,  241f, 
262,  209,  285,  290,  295,  302,  359, 
370,  372,  391,  395,  405,  408,  403,  472, 
484,  486,  493,  495,  499,  562,  567, 
577-579,  581,  580f,  623,  629,  600, 
711,  800,  843,  850,  859,  905,  942f ;  of 
the  Law,  641, 810.  833,  859. 

Cursing,  347-349,  391,  089,  740  ;  God, 
210,  304,  348,  443,  see  Blasphemy ; 
of  parents,  208  ;  the  king,  304,  443. 

Curtain,  190,  199,  201,  317,  420,  494, 
895. 

Cush  (Ethiopia),  140,  145,  219;  in 
Arabia,  219,  445,  464. 

Cushan,  219,  200,  568. 

Cushan-Rishathaim,  260. 

Cushion,  109,  674,  687. 

Cushite,  Cushites,  219,  291,  319f,  554. 

Cuspius  Fadus,  tilO,  056,  783. 

Custom(s),  50,  82-84,  87,  110,  134, 
275,  488,  725,  762,  783,  795,  799,  802, 
842,  858. 

-  i.e.  dues,  111,  113,  613-615,  684, 
706. 

Cut  a  covenant,  312. 

Cutheans,  310. 

Cutting  the  victim  in  two,  99,  150; 
312,  489. 

Cuttings  in  the  flesh,  110,  237,  491, 
493,  539,  501. 

Cyaxares,  OOf,  72,  565. 

Cybele,  209,  632f. 

Cycle  of  existence,  411f. 

Cymbals,  310,  327,  844. 

Cynics,  cynicism,  634,  812. 

Cypher,  495. 

Cypress,  143,  420. 

Cyprian,  596,  601,  786,  901,  928. 

Cyprians,  517,  560. 

Cyprus,  55,  62,  99,  298,  452,  477,  513, 
532,  (K)8,  613,  055,  658,  768f,  782, 789, 
791,  793,  799,  803. 

Cyrene,  62,  613,  658,  724,  789. 
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Cyrenians,  783. 

Cyril  Lukar,  601. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  928. 

—  of  Jerusalem,  596,  726. 

Cyrus,  47,  61,  77f,  170,  301,  323,  325, 
327f,  393,  446,  450,  460-462,  464,  487, 
494f,  522f,  525-529,  531,  572f,  748, 
cylinder  of,  77,  572  ;  decree  of,  77f, 
245,  314f,  319,  322,  325,  328;  re 
turn  from  exile  under,  see  Return 
from  exile. 

D  (MS),  see  Codex  Bezce. 

D  (Pentateuchal  Document),  126-131, 
see  Deuteronomic  Code,  Deuteron 
omy  ;  Jo,-;iah,  Law-book  of  ;  and 
E, 126 ;  and  J,  126 ;  and  P,  126. 

5  text,  599. 

Dagon,  178,  268,  276,  286,  315. 

Dagon-takala,  269. 

Daily  bread,  706  ;  sacrifice,  nee  Sacri 
fice. 

Dainties,  407. 

Dalmanutha,  690,  714. 

Dalmatia,  613f. 

Dam,  169. 

Damage,  186. 

Damans.  796. 

Damascus,  26f,  29,  33,  55,  58f,  63,  68- 
71,  74,  111,  149,  243,  298f,  301,  SOGf, 
309,  330,  356,  442,  444, 448f ,  492,  494, 
513,  520,  534,  548  550,  552,  655,  659, 
669,  682,  690,  727,  767f,  784,  786f, 
802,  856,  858;  plain  of,  33;  cloth, 
550 ;  gate,  570. 

Damp,  482. 

Damuzi,  631. 

Dan  (place),  27,  32, 67,  73, 149,  219,  243, 
269,  291,  293,  300f,  478,  541,  553; 
camp  of,  31,  269. 

—  priesthood  of,  171,  269. 

—  son  of  Jacob,  166. 

-tribe  of,  65,  85,  161,  214f,  243, 
249,  259-  262,  267,  269,  296f,  318, 
521,  933. 

Dance,  103,  181,  266,  270,  282,  288, 
388,  392-  396,  422. 

Dancing,  66,  100,  103,  278,  422,  528, 
711,  841. 

Daniel,  296,  432,  509,  522-531,  533,  566, 
786,  788,  898  ;  and  Belshax.zar,  527f  ; 
and  Darius,  528 ;  and  Nebuchad 
nezzar,  524-527  ;  confession  of,  530  ; 
in  tiie  den  of  lions,  528  ;  interpreter 
of  dreams,  525-527  ;  loyalty  to  the 
La\v,524f ;  not  mentioned  in  Kcclesi- 
asticns,  522;  three  friends  of.  523, 
525f,  898  ;  visions  of,  528-533. 

Hook  of,  38,  46-48,  94,  106,  362, 

366,  396,  431-434,  453,  509,  522-533, 
582,  605,  661,  716,  720,  926,  936,  938, 
941 ;  an  apocalypse,  46-48,  424,  431- 
434,  605  ;  and  the  problem  of  suffer 
ing,  47;  author,  38,  432;  authorship, 
522f;  date,  48,  106,  522f,  637;  de 
scription  of  happy  future,  433  ;  his 
torical  background,  523 ;  historical 
inaccuracies  in,  522-524,  527f ;  lan 
guage  of,  35f ,  48,  522  ;  place  in  Old 
Testament  Canon,  38,  522  ;  purpose 
of,  433,  523,  605  ;  survey  of  history 
in,  48,  523  ;  visions  in,  432,  523,  525- 
533. 

Danites,  65,  254,  259,  207,  269. 

Dan-jaan.  293. 

Dante,  267,  431,  434. 

Danube,  613. 


Daphne,  see  Tahpanhes. 

Dane,  116,  315. 

Darius  I.  (Hystaspis),  61,  77f,  116, 
245,  315,  323,  327f,  337,  523,  528f, 
531,  572,  574f,  748  ;  decree  of,  328  ; 
III.,  61f,  79;  the  Mede,  522,  527f- 
530f  ;  the  Persian,  325. 

Darkness,  135f ,  150,  177,  298,  349,  358- 
360,  363,  375,  388,  395,  406,  462,  466, 
470,  551,  553,  561,  564,  577,  583,  628, 
707,  732,  740,  745f,  758,  798, 851,  866- 
868,  899,  914,  916f,  924,  936 ;  at  the 
Crucifixion,  698;  plague  of,  123, 174, 
176  ;  powers  of,  83. 

Darts,  867. 

Darwin,  3,  19. 

Date  of  the  Crucifixion,  652-657,  837  ; 
of  the  Last  Supper,  653. 

Dates,  423,  694. 

Dathan  and  Abiram,  13,  123,  201,  213, 
220f,  227,  382,  391. 

Daughter  of  Abraham,  734. 

Daughter-in-law,  733. 

Daughters,  108-110,  158,  209,  227,  422, 
437,  519,  733,  839  ;  inheritance  of, 
227f ,  230  ;  of  Jerusalem,  738  ;  of  men, 
142,  434,  842. 

David,  21,  31,  44f,  57,  65-67,  69f,  73, 
75,  81,  86,  96,  lOOf,  106, 111-114, 120, 
122,  127,  162, 165f,  174, 180,  182,  184, 
215,  217,  220,  224,  226-228,  244-247, 
258f,  264, 266-268, 273f,  277-300, 307- 
309,  314-318,  327,  354,  366-368,  372, 
376,  381-383,  385,  387f,  391-396,  403 
412,  427,  438f,  468,  485,  487,  510, 
516f,  537,  560f,  577,  641,  668,  684, 
606,  701,  726,  728,  738,  779,  784f,  792  ; 
a  prophet,  779  ;  ancestry  of,  48,  281, 
283;  and  Abigail,  284 ;  and  Absalom, 
67,  289-291,  295,  367,  396;  and 
Achish,  66, 283, 285  ;  and  Bathsheba, 
67,  289,  294,  381,  400  ;  and  Goliath, 
20,  31,  66,  281f ,  292,  366,  396 ;  and 
Jerusalem,  31,  67,  86,  170,  224,  258, 
282,  287f,  290,  315f  ;  and  Joab,  67, 
287, 289-295 ;  and  Jonathan,  66, 282f, 
286;  and  Michal,101,  282,  284,287f  ; 
and  Nabal,284;  and  Nathan,  20,  67, 
86,  288f,  294,  316,  426  ;  and  Samuel, 
66,  280f ,  307 ;  arid  Saul,  20f ,  31,  44, 

66,  244,  280-286 ;  and  Solomon,  67, 
75,  289,  294f,  318;   and  the  Philis 
tines,  66f,  111,  267,  281-283,  285-288, 
292,  316,  455;  and  the  Psalter,  9,  44, 
8(3,  341,  366-368,  376,  381,  397,  411, 
418,   696,  779;   and  the  religion  of 
Israel,  73,  86,  287f ;  and  Uriah,  67, 
289,  368,  381f;   army  of,   114,  289, 

291,  308,  318;   as  musician,  44,  66, 
281,  367,  552  ;  as  poet,  44,  286f,  366- 
368  ; -becomes  king  of  Israel,  57,  67, 
86, 112f ,  287  ;  becomes  king  of  Judah, 
66f ,  286,  315  ;  career  of,  66f,  86,  245, 
281-295,  315-318,  468  ;  census  of,  13, 
48,  220,  293,  316f ,  368  ;  character  of, 

67,  86,  264,  286,  290,  374,  376 ;  cove 
nant  with,  388,  825  ;  death  of,  294f, 
779;  elegy  on  Abner,  44,  287,  367  ; 
elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  18,  44, 
286,  341,  367,  439 ;   empire  of,  111, 
127,  188,  387f,  580 ;  family  troubles 
of,  67,  86,  289-291,  368  ;  heroes  of, 

292,  315;  house  of,  113,  170,  300,427, 
429,  441f,  582,   696,  702,   726,   753, 
779  ;  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  48, 
75,  122,  245,  250,  368,  376,  378 ;  last 
words  of,  292,  367,  376  ;  meaning  of 


his  name,  281 ;  officers  of,  113,  288f , 
292f,  296,  318  ;  outlaw  life  of,  31,  66, 
86,  245,  266,  283-286,  315  ;  polygamy 
of,  67,  284,  287,  289  ;  predicts  resur 
rection  of  Jesus,  779 ;  preparation 
for  building  of  Temple,  75, 317f ,  368, 
394;  religion  of,  86,  100,  106,  122, 
245,  282,  285,  288-290,  292f,  316, 
367  ;  story  of,  20f ,  66,  86,  122,  245f , 
273f,  314;  throne  of,  337,  339,  394, 
500,  779  ;  tomb  of,  779  ;  victories  of, 
45,  66f,  69,  111,  227,  241,  285-291, 
316,  383,  549. 

David,  sons  of,  106,  113,  215,  289,  292, 
296,  316,  318,  394. 

David's  court,  history  of,  9,  45,  273, 
289-292,  294. 

Davidic  dynasty,  48,  288,  372,  388, 
394,  427,  441,  502;  monarch,  mon 
archy,  49,  127,  427,  443,  487,  561; 
Psalms,  44,  341,  366-368,  381,  696. 

Dawn,  105, 160,  270,  349,  363,  365,380, 
383,  422,  470,  545,  551,  577,  798  ;  eye 
lids  of,  349,  383;  goddess  of  the,  349, 
446  ;  wings  of  the,  383,  395. 

Dawn  myth,  349. 

Day,  117,  136f,   149,  159f,   349,   369, 

377,  384,  395,  551,  583  ;  (i.e.  year), 
505,  530f,  935;    of   Atonement,  11, 
104-107,   127,   131,   196f,    199,    201, 
205f,  210,  326,  623,   652,   737,   756, 
803,  894-896,  900  ;  of  Judgment,  373, 

378,  435,  705,  708,  721,  779,  796,  819, 
861,  909,  914,  924, 926,  see  Judgment, 
the,  Last  Judgment ;  of  Pentecost, 
638,     647f,     745,     766,     778,     817, 
826,  887;  of  the  Lord,  13,  46,  647, 
649,   718,   779,   828,  835,   879,  906, 
932f ;  of  Yah  well,  46,  72,  398f,  427, 
431f,  438,   440,  445,   481,  486f,  509, 
544-546,  551,  555,  561,  563,  569-571, 
583,  587. 

Daybreak,  disappearance  of  spirits  at, 
160. 

Daysman,  354. 

Dayspring,  726. 

Deaconess,  829,  883. 

Deacons,  643,  645f,  690,  783,  872,  883. 

Dead,  18,  110,  149,  240f,  374,  391,  398, 
402,  404,  406,  432,  446,  454,  470,  472, 
480,  483,  507,  551-553,  632,  715,  825, 
828,  868,  876,  878,  929,  934,  941. 

Dead  body,  see  Corpse. 

Dead  Sea,  26f,  31f,  64,  70,  134,  147- 
149,  153,  160,  170,  172,  213,  223f, 
226,  229,  232f,  260f,  271,  284,  309, 
387,  448,  458,  485,  493f,  517,  520f, 
545,  548f,  553,  555,  583,  610,  702, 
9()5f. 

Deaf,  deafness,  208,  417,  456,  459,  462, 
726. 

Deaf  mute,  690. 

Death,  8,  82,  131,  140f,  150f,  162,  171, 
173,  193,  202,  212,  221  f,  243,  267, 
280,  344f.  348f,  352,  355-357,  360f, 
369-371,  377f,  3811,  403,  409,  413, 
415-417,  455,  459,  48],  483f,  509,  542, 
565,  567,  577,  649,  663,  687,  694,  709, 
745,  752,  759,  779,  788,  807,  810,  812, 
822-824,  826,  835-837,  843,  845-847, 
849-853,  864,  873,  876,  878,  887,  891, 
895,  897f,  900,  907,  909,  916,  91 9f, 
929,  932f,  937,  940-942;  abolition  of, 
345,  453,  846  ;  destroys  man's  rela 
tion  with  God,  352,  370,  377,  392, 
459;  i.e.  pestilence,  483f,  932;  i.e. 
poison ,  306 ;  of  Christ,  a  ransom 


paid  to  the  devil,  S38,  see  Christ, 
death  of,  Jesus,  death  of ;  of  Egyp 
tian  firstborn,  173f ,  17(1-178  ;  origin 
of,  138f ,  840 ;  penalty,  106,  108,  110, 
112,  129,  131),  144,  164,  171,  188,  193, 
199,  20S,  210,  279,  347,  607,  649,  760, 
762,  767,  773f ,  800,  802,  837,  853,  897, 
sec  Capital  Punishment ;  penalty  of 
sin,  197f ,  351,  400,  436,  810,  822,  843, 
853,  891,  897;  premature,  as  punish 
ment,  351,  357f  ;  sentence,  614,  649  ; 
sting  of,  369,  847 ;  terrors  of,  358 ; 
the  end  of  all,  356,  413,  416;  the 
reaper,  481 ;  to  sin,  643,  811,  822f, 
864,  910;  with  Christ,  650,  822f,  847, 
852,  861,  864,  869. 

Debir,  253,  258,  260,  297. 

Deborah,  nurse  of  Rebekah,  161,  261. 
—  prophetess,  100, 108, 112, 161,  173, 
257,  261f,  269,  384  ;  song  of,  9,  18, 
44,  65,  85,  165,  249,  253f,  256f,  201  f, 
205,  341,  384. 

Debt,  102,  112,  21.1,  238,  305,  400,  466, 
469,  549,  567,  705f,  870f,  905. 

Debtor,  110,  459,  483,  733,  736. 

Decalogue,  11,  21,  44,  64,  99,  101,  108. 
130, 135, 183-185.  lS9f,  194,  208,  231, 
234f,  270,  337,  3G1,  395,  488,  705,807, 
882. 

Decapolis,  30,  33,  6S7f,  690,  704,  773. 

Deceased  wife's  sister,  207. 

Deceit,  157,  479,  481,  542,  782. 

Deception,  147,  153,  157f,  103,  252, 
282f,  840. 

December  25th,  Western  date  for  birth 
of  Christ,  052. 

Decimal  system,  115. 

Decomposition,  painfulness  of,  356. 

Decree,  78,  528,  530,  726,  859. 

Dedan,  Dedanites,  156,  451,  493,  513. 

Dedication,  83,  151 ;  of  the  walls,  79, 
334. 

Deed  of  sale,  113,  488f. 

Deep,  the,  135, 137,  243,  349,  352,  359f . 
363,  378. 

Deep  things  of  God,  834,  930;  of 
Satan,  930. 

Defeat,  212,  298. 

Defile  the  hands,  39,  202,  223,  324. 

Defilement,  130f,  183,  196,  204,  207, 
209f,  21Gf,  241,  484,  517,  525f,  550, 
584,  004,  066,  689f,  720,  732,  749, 
793f ,  799f,  see  Uncleanness. 

Delicacy,  623. 

Delilah,  79,  268. 

Deliver  to  Satan,  648f,  837,  850. 

Deliverance,  260,  266,  277,  377,  379, 
382,  391,  395,  438,  442,  445,  454,  457 
459,  463-465,  407f,  470f,  480,  557, 
559,  502f. 

Delphi,  655,  797,  838  ;  oracle  at,  428. 
,  Delta,  the,  52,  54,  50f,  104,  170,  450. 

Deluge,  13, 125, 141-140,  297,  358,  468, 
717,  720,  910,  914f;  historicity  of, 
133,  143. 

-  stories,  22,  51,  133,  141-144 ; 
Babylonian  origin  of,  9,  51,  57,  133, 
142-145  ;  comiwsite  character  of,  9, 
122,  133,142-144;  non-Biblical,  142f. 

Dernas,  870f,  887. 

Demeter,  632. 

Demetrius  (3  Jn.  12),  922;  (Hellenistic 
writer),  530. 

Demetrius  T.  (Soter),  528,  532,  607f  • 
II.,  608;  III.,  608. 

Demetrius  the  silversmith,  798,  847, 
922. 


INDEX 

Demigods,  133,  142,  4-iG. 

Demoniacal  possession,  603,  70S,  715, 
728,  734,  754f,  795,  797. 

Demoniacs,  082f,  087,  092,  094,  708f, 
73()f ,  743. 

Demonology,  317. 

Demons,  devils,  83,  88,  94f,  104,  130, 
100,  203f,  200,  209,  243,304,  387,391, 
446,  542,  31f,  051,  003,  060f,  083, 
085-087,  090,  093,  708f,  728,  731,734, 
736,  754,  840-843,  867,  870,  905,  933f, 
see  Evil  spirits;  fellowship  with,  651, 
841. 

Demosthenes,  24,  591,  603. 

Demotic  script,  52. 

Den,  100,  203,  303,  485,  505 ;  of  lions, 
94,  528 ;  of  thieves,  480,  539. 

Denarius,  HGf,  095,  717,  932. 

Depravity  of  the  Gentile  world,  019, 
819. 

Derbe,  769,  792-794,  798,  857,  922. 

Dervishes,  107,  278. 

Descent  into  hell,  806,  911. 

Desert,  27f,  31f,  34f,  50,  63,  65,  78,  82. 
85f,  89,  92,  95f,  104,  141,  148,  150f, 
179,  214,  218,  226,  256,  303,  386,  391. 

448,  450f ,  456,  462,  472,  520,  527,  545, 
550,  665,  682,  685,  088,  see  Wilder 
ness. 

Desertion,  73,  475,  485,  488,  490. 

Desire  of  women,  the,  532. 

Despot,  despotism,  see  Tyrant,  tyranny, 

Destiny,  033;  (god),  472. 

Destroyer,  the,  301,  841. 

Destruction,  545,  934,  942;  of  the 
world  by  fire,  717,  915. 

Determinism,  404. 

Deutero- Isaiah,  see  Second  Isaiah. 

Deuteronomic  Code,  37,  74f,  79,  99, 
103,  112,  124,  129,  131,  211,  312,  518; 
editor,  246,  250;  Reformation,  see 
Josiah's  Reformation  ;  (Deuterono- 
mistic)  point  of  view,  45f,  75,  250, 
252, 254, 257, 259f,  277,  294,  296,  298- 
301,  309-312;  school,  75,  188,  253- 
255,  273,  288;  style,  46,  126,  129, 176, 
231f,  241. 

Deuteronomist,  75, 168, 178f,  250,  253- 
255,  257,  259,  277,  299,  307-309,  374. 

Deuteronomy,  Book  of,  11,  45,  47,  74f 
87,  89f,  102,  106,  108,  121,  123f,  120, 
128-131,  179,  184f,  196,  206,  211, 
228-230,  231-243,  245,  251,  273,  303, 
310-312,  396,  430,  474,  480,  501,  504, 
500,  511,  587,  001,  093;  aim  of,  45, 
89f ,  128,  131 ;  and  Ezekiel,  11,  47, 
129;  and  idolatry,  74f,  128f,  131, 
237,  311f,  474,  480;  and  JE,  120, 

128,  130,  231f,  230  ;  and  Jeremiah, 
11,  40,  75,  90,  128f,  131,  231f,  230, 
474,  480-482  ;  and  Josiah's  Reforma 
tion,  45f,  89f,   128f,   231,   312,  474, 
501 ;  and  P,  47,  126,  129f ,  132,  233, 
236,  341 ;  and  the  Aramaic  papyri, 
232  ;  and  the  centralisation  of  wor 
ship,  45,  75,  89f,  102,  106,  128f,  131, 
187,  190,  230,  232,  23Gf,  239,  254,  312, 

449,  474,  500;  and  the  earlier  le°'is- 
lation,  45,  90,  120,   128f,  184,   232; 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness,  130,  196; 
and  the  priesthood,  100,  124,  12Gf 

129,  215,  232,  230,  238f,  312  ;  author 
ship,  74,  89f,  231,  312;    composite 
character  of,   45,   231f,    235,    242f  ; 
contents,  11,  231 ;  date,  74,  89,  128f 
231f,  230f;   discovery  of,  45f,  74f, 
128,  312;  humanitarianism  of,  90, 
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135,  235,  238-241,  280 ;  influence  of, 
45f,  90,  129,  001  ;  its  debt  to  the 
prophets,  45,  90,  131,  341,  430; 
name,  231  ;  origin  of,  128 ;  place  in 
the  Canon,  37,  45,  231;  relation  to 
Josiah's  Law  Book,  45,  75,  128, 
2311 ;  teaching  of,  45,  90,  108,  128f, 
131,  185,  231f,  234 ;  the  original,  45, 
232. 

Devil,  see.  Satan. 
Devils,  sec  Demons. 
Devoted  things,  222. 
Devoting  (i.e.  to  destruction),  see  Ban. 
Devotion,  93. 
Dew,  29,  31,  203,  303,  394,  421,  454, 

542,  501f. 
Diadem,  191,  289,  300,  389,  577,  904, 

see  Crown. 
Dial,  311. 
Dialects,  591,  615, 
Dialogues,  20,  25,  419f,  604, 
Diamond,  942. 
Diaries,  14,  78. 
Diaspora,  see  Dispersion. 
Diatessaron,  122,  595,  000,  715. 
Diatheke,  895. 
Dibon,  224,  229f,  448,  493. 
Dibon-gad,  229. 
Dictation,  42,  598,  880,  938. 
Dictator,  014. 

Didache    300,  399,  501,  594,  596,  602, 
640-043,  040,  658,  707,  732,  766,  781, 
783,  780f,  791,  848,  908,  922,  924f. 
Didactic    character   of  Hebrew  his 
tory,  21 ;  literature,  19. 
Dido,  302. 
Didyinus,  759. 
Dies  Irai,  570. 

Dietary  rules,  621f  731,  788. 
Digging,  224,  439. 
Digging  through  walls,  178,  583. 
Dimon,  448. 
Dinah,  134,  158,  160f. 
Dinner,  23,  164,  404. 
Diocesan  episcopacy,  646. 
Diocletian  persecution,  5%. 
Diogenes,  63^,  ;  Loertius,  604. 
Dion,  33. 

Dionysius  Exiguus,  052. 
Diunysius  of  Alexandria,  592,   597f, 

901,  928  ;  the  Areopagite,  796. 
Dionysus,  210,  027,  048. 
Dioscuri,  804,  see  Heavenly  twins,  the. 
Diotrephes,  922. 

Dirge,  18,  440,  480-482,  485,  490,  493, 
513-515,    551,    560,    711,    939f,    see 
Elegy,  Lamentation. 
Disaster,  see  Calamity. 
Discerning  of  spirits,  sec  Proving  of 

spirits. 

Disciples  of  Jesus,  9,  13,  604,  662 
664-670,  082-680,  090-692,  694,  697 
704,  710,  713,  715f,  722,  728f,  731- 
733,  736,  739-742,  747-752,  754f, 
757-705,  808,  910. 
Discipleship,  085,  091,  708,  710,  735, 

886 ;  aspirants  to,  708,  731. 
Discipline,  93,  96f,  111,  100,  535,  540f, 
556,  627,  647-649,  836,  856,  861,  879, 
886f,  899f,  905. 
Discretion,  344,  403. 
Disease,   76,  99,   160,   197,   202,  276 
348,  390,   444,  448,   500,   649,   663, 
687,  709,  882. 

Disguise,  157,  285,  301,  312. 
3ish,  190,  732,  736. 
Lisbon,  34. 
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Disbonestj',   208,   512,   530,   502,  73G, 

Disobedience,  06,  108,  139f,  177,  197f, 
2vJ6,  212,  231f ,  255,  278,  280,  21(8,  345, 
387,  450,  481f,  481),  41)1,  622,  708,  74;), 
754f,  785,  792,  805,  822,  827,  83;!, 
855..  804,  806,  880,  890-892,  899, 
924. 
Disobedient  prophet,  the,  G7,  225, 

247,  301,  312. 
Dispensation,  805. 

Dispersion,  62,  92,  04,  100,  106,  212, 
380,   388,    391,    393,  443,    445,    454, 
458,   403,    4(i'j,    408,   471,    473,    512, 
544,   540,    500,   502f,    571,    578- 
580,  008,  025f,   (100,   752,  707f,  770, 
7SO,    792,   796,    800,   805,    808,   812, 
901,  900,  908. 
Display,  000. 

Disruption  of  the  Kingdom,  49,  (57, 
75,  81,  8(5.  100,  243,  245f,  298-300, 
426f,  442,  517. 
Dithyramb,  512. 
Dittography,  42,  505,  570. 
Dins,  240,  297. 
Divan,  109,  550. 
Dives,  GOO,  725,  729.  730,  750. 
Divination,  lOOf,   159,    104,  1.85,   187, 
198,    22(i,    310,   404,  417,    428f,  512, 
561,  580,  034,  7'.;5. 
Divine  animals,  028. 

names,  124f,  27G  ;  their  place  i:i 

Pentateuchal  analysis,  122-120, 17-1. 

right  of  kings,  030. 

Diviners,  236,  239,  270,  461,  495,  525, 

501. 
Division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes, 

249,  253f ;  of  labour,  111. 
Divorce,  108,  113,  240,  271,  329,  400, 
478,  531,  580f,    021,   GOo,  074,    093, 
705,  710f,  735f,  83s. 
Docetae,  Docetism,  Docetists,  G44,  60S, 

750,  703,  873,  910,  9i9. 
Doeg,  28:;. 
Dogma,    35,    92 ;    ill    pagan   religion, 

627f,  031. 

Dogs,    130,    142,   240,   204,    287,    304, 
307,  410,  G33f,  G'.iO,  714,  915;  (figur 
ative),   707,  942;    (i.e.  Jews),    874; 
Jewish  term  for  Gentiles,  874,  942. 
Domitian,    G30f,    055-057,    715,    704, 
775,  80-1,  863,  886,  908,  923,  928,  932, 
930,  939. 
Domitilla,  775. 
Door,  128,  177f,  ISO,  217,  222,  270,  421, 
519,  734,  754,  795,  931 ;  (i.e.  oppor 
tunity),  870,  931. 
Doorkeepers,  109,  315,  320,  329f,  3G8, 

489. 

Doorpost,  102,  109,  128,  178,  180,  380. 
Dor,  28,  257,  296,  416. 
Dorcas,  788. 
Doric,  591. 
Dositheus,  340. 
Dothan,  30,  09,  102,  306. 
Double  portion,  239,  274,  305. 

—  tradition,  672. 
Doublet.  405. 
Doubt,  764. 
Dough,  820,  837. 

Dove,  130,  142.  144,  197,  203f,  3G5, 
382,  420-422,  459,  470,  493,  550,  505, 
682,  see  Pigeon;  a  name  for  Israel, 
556. 

Dovecotes,  470. 
Dove's  dung,  300. 
Dowry,  281f,  299,  423,  560. 
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Doxology,  366,  379,  385,  391,  396, 
551,  554,  818,  825,  830f,  875,  880, 
885,  900,  911,  925,  929,  932f,  935, 
938. 

Drachm,  drachma,  116f,  735. 
Draco,  454. 
Drag-net,  560. 

Dragon,  243,  330,  349,  352f,  380,  390, 
401,    454,    400,    495,    935-937,    939, 
941;    the,    and    the   woman,    935f ; 
of  the  lower  ocean,  557. 
Dragon's  well,  330. 
Drama,  1,  20,  24,  342,  418f,  421f,  870. 
Drawing  of  arrows,  100,  512. 
Dream-oracles,  157,  472. 
Dreams,  153,  157,  159,  lG2f,  189,  219, 
22,;,    237,    200,   263f,   290,   352,  385, 
4il,     120-422,    429,    431,    450,    485, 
525f,  570,  600,  701,  770. 
Dress,    305,    439,    501),    883,   894,  909, 

act:  Clothes,  Garments. 
Dressing-room,  519. 
Drink,  drinking,  166,    181,    190,  407, 

505,  530,  502,  720,  828,  841,  90U. 
Drink   offerings,    103,    217,   370,  450, 

480,  887. 

Drinking  feast,  158,  3:!7£;  troughs, 
159. 

—  the  blood,  144,  370,  752. 
Dromedaries,  'J'.Hi. 
Dross  375,  438,  512. 
Drought,  13,  27,  50,  77,  242,  302,  483, 

545,  553,  585,  587,  029,  706,  9o7. 
Drowning,  557. 
Drugged  wine,  098. 
Druidism,  GIG. 
Drunkard,    407f,    440,   450,   455,    627, 

049,  837. 

Drunkenness,  G8f,  103,  153,  210,  275, 
284,  337,  38(5,  407,  455,  409,  482,  480, 
493,  539,  550,  560f,  779,  838,  842, 
800,  883. 

Dmsilla,  050,  801f. 
Driix.es,  33. 
Dry  land,   137,   556,  574;    rot,  203; 

season,  111. 
Dryd.'ii,  002. 
I  )ual  number,  593. 
Dualism,  11,  434,  4G4,  632,  644,  851. 
Dues.   79,   615,    see  Customs,   Taxes, 

Tribute. 
Dugong,  215. 
Dulcimer,  520. 
Duiuah,  451. 

Dumb,  dumbness,  459,  709,  720. 
Dung  gate,  330. 
1  )ungeon,  490,  580. 
Duoviri,  614,  795. 
Dura  (river),  526  ;  Plain  of,  526. 
Dust,   125,  133,  139f,  175f,  206,  349f, 
421,   449,   456,   458,    4Glf,   467,   472, 
549,  560,  570,  800,  847,  906,  915. 
i  Dwarf  juniper  tree,  484. 
I  Dwelling,  the,  123f,  120,  129, 131, 181, 

189f,  191,  194,  see  Tabernacle. 
Dyes,  dyeing,  54,  189,  243,  420,  930, 

934. 
Dying  and  rising  god,  628,  G31f. 

-  Youth,  the,  G32. 
Dysentery,  235. 
Dysmas,  741. 

E  (Pentateuchal  Document),  45,  48, 
126-128,  130,  133,  1 19, 1G8, 175,  213, 
303,  336  ;  and  D, 126  ;  and  J,  126f ; 
characteristics  of,  48,  127 :  combined 
with  J,  126,  128 ;  date  of,  45,  127 ; 


expansion  of,   127f  ;  legislation  of, 
45,  127,   130  ;  written  in  Northern 
Kingdom,  45,  127. 
E  or  ',  E),  document  in  historical  books, 

24G,  256,  273f. 
e  text,  600. 

Ea,  130,  142,  326  ;  Book  of,  130. 
Eagle,  203,  354,  364,  375,  390,  409, 
415,  4G2,  478,  499,  501,  510,  528, 
539,  555,  560f,  863,  931,  931,  936. 

vision  of  Ezra,  8C3. 

Ear,  128,  178,  180,  192.  236,  355,  379, 

389,  407f,  471,  553,  698,  701,  890. 
Earnest,    i.e.   instalment    as    pledge, 

638,  850,  852,  860,  863. 
Earrings,  100,  161,  193,  407,  707. 
i!'ars  of  corn,  306,  455. 
Earth,  5,  24,  135f,  139,  18G,  191,  285, 
353,  409,  446,  461,  461,  467f,  478, 
554,  628,  705f,  727,  863-806,  808- 
870,  901,  915,  932,  934,  936;  god, 
goddess,    494,   629 ;   maiden,    030 ; 
mother,  628,  030  ;  sanctuary  of,  216. 
Earthenware,  200,  203-205,  456,  4ol>, 

488,  sec  Pottery. 

Earthquake,    13,   27,    143,   152f,   183, 

2iOf,  262,  279,  303,  330,  337,  353, 

3 GO,  391,  438,  453,  450,  517,  545, 

547,  553,  560,  504,  507,  583,  629, 

653,  722,  795, 819, 930-932, 935, 939. 

Earthworks,  479. 

East,  129,  578  ;   wind,  180,  454,  484, 

510f,  514,  541f,  558. 
Easter,  179,  745,  764,  778,  821. 
Eating,  103,  105,  138-140,  144,  152, 
156f,  161,  177-  181f,  188,  197-202, 
i'OG,  2U)f,  218-220,  222,  237f,  241, 
263,  272,  274f,  279f,  302,  300,  312, 
381,  408,  412,  437f,  440,  442,  464, 
472f,  483,  504f,  525,  544,  689,  697, 
739f,  742,  752,  762,  788f,  828,  840- 
843,  859,  900,  see  Feast,  Food, 
Sacrifice. 

the  book,  504f ,  935  ;  the  flesh,  752. 

p]bal,  30,  146,  241,  252,  205,  749. 
Ebed-melech,  73,  475,  490f. 
Eben-ezer,  276f. 
Eber,  34,  227. 
Ebionite  Gospel,  658,  702. 
Ebiom'tes,  774. 
Ebony,  421. 
Ecbatana,  328. 
Ecclesia,  700,  714. 

Ecclesiastes,  Book  of,  18,  24,  35,  47, 
92,  94,  341-315,  366,  397,  411-417, 
418  ;  aim  of,  345  ;  and  Greek  phi 
losophy,  94,  342  ;  and  Solomon,  18, 
341f,417,  432,  522  ;  and  the  problem 
of  suffering,  47;  and  women,  415; 
author  of,  94,  342,  411f;  author 
ship,  342,  411f;  canonicity  of,  18f, 
38f,  343f,  41  If;  characteristics  of, 
94,  342,  344,  411;  creed  of,  411; 
cynicism  of,  345  ;  date  of,  342,  411 ; 
heterodoxy  of,  342  ;  interpolations 
in,  412-417  ;  linguistic  character  of, 
341f,  411;  name  of,  411;  name 
Yahweh  not  used  in,  366,  411  ;  not 
j  pantheistic,  411;  not  written  in 
metre,  41 1 ;  pessimism  of,  47, 94, 342, 
345,  397,  411f;  philosophy  of  life, 
343-345,  411-413;  rejects  doctrine 
of  immortality,  94,  411  ;  scepticism 
of,  21,  92,  94,  342  ;  unity  of,  342, 
412  ;  value  of,  412. 
Ecclesiastical  year,  652. 
Ecclesiasticus  (Ben-Si ra,  Sirach),  24, 


34f,  39,  112,  343-345,  401,  411,  522, 
603,  711;  author  of,  38;  Hebrewfrag- 
mentsof,35;  prologue  to,  37f;  trans 
lator  of,  37. 

Eclecte,  921. 

Eclecticism,  034 

Eclipse,  349,  353,  481,  545,  553,  563, 
698,  741,  934. 

Ecstasy,  92,  107,  150,  278,  420,  429 f, 
410,  5()3f ,  507,  633,  647,  685,  703,  761, 
779,  834,  842-844,  852,  859,  865. 

Ecthyma,  348. 

Eden,  125,  133f,  138f,  147,  466,  513, 
744,  855,942. 

Eder,  161. 

Ede.ssa,  36,  596,  704. 

Edification,  244,  841,  843-8-15. 

Edom,  47,  58,  67,  70f,  76,  100,  111, 
134,  148f,  154-157,  162,  171,  182, 
213,  223,  226f,  229,  233,  200,  202, 
266,  280,  288,  299,  303-305,  307,  30!), 
3-17,  383,  387,  394,  397,  410,  445,  448, 
450f,  458,  471,  493f,  499f,  510,  513, 
515f,  533,  546,  548f,  554f,  567,  580, 
582,  585,  939. 

Edomites,  63,  70,  76,  78,  147,  155,  240, 
259,  346,  349,  387,  458,  499,  555,  572, 
581. 

Edrei,224,  232,  581. 

Education,  86,  91,  109,  170,  399,  614, 
661,  721. 

Ed  ward  II.,  416. 

EiHgies  of  the  dead,  358. 

Egg,  136,  364,  444,  459,  469,  499,  707. 

Eglah,  287. 

Eglaim,  448. 

Eglath-shelishiyah,  448. 

Eglon,  65,  260. 

Egoism,  558. 

Egypt,  28-30,  36,  52-64,  67,  70-74,  79, 
82,  90,  98,  100,  105f,  110-114,  119, 
123,  126f,  130,  147f,  153,  162-165, 
167,  169-178,  181,  193,  203,  207,218, 
229,  234-236,  241,  248 f,  251,  254,  276, 
285,  29(5,  299,  310-313,  318f ,  324,  337, 
340,  353,  381,  385-388,  390,  394,  406, 
428,  442,  448-450,  452,  454f,  456f, 
460,  463f,  467,  475,  477,  485f,  490- 
492,  498,  500-502,  507,  510f ,  513-515, 
523f ,  526,  529,  531-533,  535,  539-542, 
5 16,  548,  550,  553,  560,  562,  565,  569, 
579f,  591,  599,  605,  607f,  613,  6L5f, 
6:30,  632,  652,  659,  702,  730,  773,  778, 
784f ,  841, 864, 898,  913 ;  and  Assyria, 
59f,  70-72,  310,  412,  448-450,  474; 
and  Babylonia,  see  Babylonia  ;  and 
Greece,  62,  79 ;  and  Israel,  see 
Exodus,  the;  Israel ;  and  Judah,  see 
Judah  ;  and  neighbouring  peoples, 
71 ;  and  Palestine,  52,  54-57,  59-62, 
79,  116,  248,  524;  and  Persia,  62, 
79;  and  Syria,  54-56,  59-61,  116, 
431,  523f,  531-533  :  and  the  Hittites, 
53,  55 f ,  169 ;  and  the  Libyans,  56 ; 
and  the  Peoples  of  the  Sea,  56  ; 
called  Hani,  387,  390;  chronology 
of,  52,  119 ;  dynasties  of,  52,  63, 
169;  extent  of,  52;  gods  of,  54f, 
163,  449,  492,  510,  630,  632,  808; 
history  of,  52,  5-4-57,  59-62,  248  ; 
kings  of,  119f,  124;  land  system 
of,  134,  165  ;  name  of,  52  ;  physical 
characteristics  of.  52,  139,  147,  169 
236,  406,  450,  452,  730  ;  races  in,  52  ; 
religion  of,  52,  54f,  57,  130,  164 
369,  428,  507,  630 ;  wisdom  of,  170, 
296,  353,  397,  492. 
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Egypt,  i.e.  Jerusalem,  935. 

—  son  of  Ham,  387,  390. 
Egyptian  alliance,  113,  -449,  452,  455- 

457,  834 ;  bondage,  63,  126,  150, 
169f,  173f,  468  ;  influence  on  Israel, 
82,  84,  105,  135,  362  ;  Jew,  leader  of 
thc>  assassins,  800  ;  monuments,  26, 
257,  482,  587  ;  scripts,  52  ;  versions, 
595,  (iOl. 

Egyptians,  80,  59,  99,  115,  147,  151, 
163-167,  169f,  175,  177f,  180,  218, 
239-241,  251,  255,  266,  296,  306  444, 
457,  463,  474,  490,  566. 

Ehud,  65,  2tHJf. 

Ekron,  28,  71,'276f,  282,  304,  548,  560, 
580. 

El,  399. 

El  Elyon,  149. 

El  roi,  150. 

El  Shaddai,  124f,  151,  161,  164,  174, 
sec  Shaddai. 

Elah,  king  of  Israel,  G8,  302. 

Elah,  Vale  of,  31. 

Elam,  Elamites,  59-61,  77,  148,  445 
450f,  494,  512,  515,  529. 

Elasah,  487. 

Elath,  67,  71,  111,  149,  299,  309,  i38. 

El-borith,  265. 

Elder,  the,  903,  921f. 

Elder  brother,  the,  713,  735,  811. 

Elder  John,  see  John  the  Presbyter. 

Elders  (Hebrew),  65f,  72,  74,  90,  112, 
124,  172,  177, 182, 188f,  199, 201,  221, 
259,  26-3,  269,  272,  277,  287,  291,  304, 
313,  318,  331,  350,  415,  439,  453,  497, 
501,  509,  511,  544,  559,  660,  718,  730, 
740,  781,  783,  801. 

—  i.e.  Old  Testament  saints,  897 ; 
in  savage  tribes,  632 ;  of  the  Church, 
645-617,  789f,  793f,  798f,  883f,  887, 
907,  921 ;  the  four  and  twenty,  931 , 
933,  935,    937;    the    seventy,    124, 
168,  188f,  213,  218f, 

Rlealeh,  229,  448. 

Eleasa,  608. 

Eleazar  (martyr),  898  ;  rebel  leader, 
610;  son  of  Aaron,  191,  220-222, 
227f,  230, 255, 295 ;  son  of  Abinadab. 
277  ;  son  of  Dodo,  292. 

Elect  lady,  921. 

—  Onei  the  (i.e.  Messiah),  864. 
Election,  92,   146,  620,  636,  638,  713, 

719,  721,  806,  825-827,  863,  870,  880, 

904,  909  ;  of  Israel,  see  Israel. 
Blectrum,  501. 
Elegy,    18,    286f ,  '  446,  448,  493,   see 

Dirge,  Lamentation. 
Elemental  spirits,  370,  647,  6-50,  860, 

869f. 

Elementary  truths,  893. 
Elements,  869  ;  of  the  world,  834,  see 

Elemental  spirits. 
Elephantiasis,  235,  348. 
Elephantine,  79  ;  Jewish  Temple  at, 

79,  106,  232,  486. 

—  papyri,  79,  118,  311,  330,  486,  553; 
relation  to  Deuteronomy,  79,  232. 

Eleutheropolis,  32,  559,  564. 

Elhanan,  281,  292. 

Eli,  66,  209,  245,  257,  274-276,   283, 

289,  294f,  300,  474,  480. 
Eliab,  281. 
Eliadah,  287. 
Eliakim,  see  Jehoiakim. 

—  (house  steward),  452,  930. 
Elias  Levita,  37. 

Eliashib,  79,  331,  335. 
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Eliezer  (Abraham  a  servant),  148-150. 
—  the  prophet,  76. 

Elihu,  9,  342,  317,  361-363,  399; 
speeches  of,  342,  347,  361-363. 

Elijah,  21,  30,  45,  69,  73f,  76,  86-88, 
107,  128  130.  193,  246f,  275,  277, 
291,  300,  302-307,  320,  424,  426,  539, 
587,  661,  (582,  691f,  699,  703,  710, 
715,  731,  826,  907,  935  ;  a  mysterious 
figure,  302f  ;  a  prophet  of  the  desert, 
86  ;  and  Ahab,  73,  87f,  96f,  302-30-1; 
and  Ahaziah,  69,  301 ;  and  Elisha, 
32,  74,  303,  305,  731 ;  and  Jehoram, 
76,  307,  320 ;  and  Jezebel,  74,  303, 
688 ;  and  John  the  Baptist,  661, 
668,  682,  692,  710,  715  ;  and  Obadiah, 
302f;  and  the  drought,  302f,  907, 
935  ;  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  30, 
74,  97.  302f ;  ascension  of,  247,  302f, 
305,  381 ;  at  Horeb,  74,  303  ;  at  the 
Transfiguration,  691,  715,  731 ;  calls 
down  tire  from  heaven,  247,  304, 
731,  935;  character  of,  86-89,  97, 
302,  -126,  907 ;  demands  exclusive 
worship  of  Yahweh,  87,  303 ;  de 
nounces  murder  of  Naboth,  87,  304  ; 
denounces  worship  of  Tyrian  Baal, 
73f,  87,  128,  130,  263,  294,  302f,  426 ; 
despondency  of,  74,  218,  771,  826; 
fed  by  ravens,  247,  302  ;  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah,  302,  667,  692,  715, 
753 ;  mantle  of,  180,  303,  305 ; 
multiplies  the  widow's  cruse,  247, 
302 ;  outruns  A.hab's  chariot,  303 1 
prays  for  rain,  303,  907 ;  raises  the 
widow's  son,  217,  302,  798  ;  sacrifice 
on  Carmel,  73f ,  247, 303 ;  servant  of, 
303. 

Elirn,  181. 

Elimelech.  271, 

Eliphaz,  150,  346,  348-a54,  356,  358f, 
361,  399. 

Elisabeth,  725-727;  and  the  Mag 
nificat,  726. 

Elisha,  21,  45,  (59f,  74,  107,  113,  128, 
130,  246,  277,  294,  302-309,  424,  426, 
539.  731,  935  ;  and  Elijah,  32,  74, 
-303,  305,  731 ;  and  Hazael,  69,  303, 
305,  307 ;  and  Jehoram,  69f,  305- 
307  ;  and  Jehu,  60,  74,  303,  307,  426 ; 
and  Joash,  308  f ;  and  Xaaman  69, 
306 ;  and  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  69, 
113, 42(5 ;  and  the  famine  in  Samaria, 
69,  306 ;  and  the  Shunammite,  305- 
307  ;  at  Dothan,  69,  306 ;  death  of, 
308 ;  miracles  of,  305f ;  raises  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite,  302. 

Elishah,  513. 

Elisheba,  725. 

Elkanah;  274. 

Elkosh,  564. 

Elnathan,  486. 

Eloah,  349,  355. 

Elohim  (proper  name  for  God),  95, 
122,  124-128,  138,  151,  161,  375,  398, 
4J1;  as  criterion  for  Pentateuchal 
analysis,  122,  124-126  ;  preferred  to 
Yah weh  by  some  later  writers,  366  ; 
substituted  for  Yahweh  in  Elo- 
histic  Psalms,  366,  375,  379f. 

Elohim  (i.e.  spirits  of  the  dead),  83, 
443. 
—  the,  139f,  142, 178,  238,  375. 

Elon,  66,  267. 

Eloquence,  164,  833f,  852,  855. 

El-Paran,  149. 

El-roi,  150. 
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Eltekeh,  59,  71,  310. 
Elul,  105,  117,  323,  327,  332. 
Elymais,  532,  607. 
Ekevir,  597. 

Emancipation  of  slaves,  649f,  839, 8G8. 
Embalming,  102,  166f,  170. 
Embryo,  354. 
Emerald,  931,  942. 
Emerson,  13. 
Emesa,  801. 
Einim,  149,  233, 
Ennuaus,  607,  741. 

Emotion,  19,  24,  399,  409,  416,  478, 
482,  488,  512,  558,  C28,  630-033,  635, 
639,  685,  853,  883. 

Emperor  worship,  605,  616,  630f,  775, 
798,  808,  879,  926,  928,  930,  930- 
938._ 

Emptiness,  458,  565. 
Empty  tomb,  the,  669f,  699,  722,  741, 

03,  766,  845f. 

Encamia,  377,  see  Feast  of  Dedica 
tion. 

Enchanter,  349,  525. 
Encyclical  letter,  862. 
End  of  the  world,  530,  918. 
Endor,  30,  60,  285  ;  witch  of,  06,  285. 
Endurance,  853,   868,   877,  886,  897, 

903f ,  906,  910,  929. 
Eneglaim,  520. 

Enemies,  361,  374,  382-385,  388,  391, 
393,  395£,  500,  562-565,  567,  706, 
827. 

Engines  (military),  76. 
England,  175,  591. 
En-gannim,  307. 
En-gedi,  149,  284,  320,  420,  520. 
En-hakkore,  100,  268. 
En-harod,  100,  203. 
Enjoyment,  411-416. 
Enmeduranki,  141. 
En-misphat,  149. 

Enoch,  141,  381,  660,  897,  9101,  924, 
935. 

Book  of,  35,  46,  411,    432-435, 

527,  529,  637,  661,  670,  747,  752, 807, 
804, 868, 909-911, 914f ,  923f ,  920, 938, 
941;  angelology  of,  808,  909-911, 
914,  924,  938 ;  date,  433 ;  composite 
character  of,  433;  influence  on 
Jesus,  661,  670 ;  influence  on  Jude, 
914,  923f;  Messiah  in,  433,  435, 
670,  747,  752,  807,  938;  original 
language  of,  35,  434;  problems  in, 
433;  pseudonymous,  432;  Son  of 
Man  in,  433f,  637,  661,  070,  938; 
the  Similitudes,  433;  versions  of, 
434. 

Enosh,  138. 
En-Rimmon,  584. 
En-rogei,  290,  294,  330,  583. 
Ensign,  215. 
Enthusiasm,  639,  041,  043,  047,  640, 

751,  802,  808,  812,  8-10,  883,  931. 
Envy,  162,  690,  844,  906. 
Epaenetus,  830. 
Epaphras,  830,  862,  868,  870f. 
Epaphroditus,  646,  872-875. 
Ephah  (Bedouin  tribe),  470. 

(measure),  115f ,  199,  204, 210, 216, 

220,  228,  272,  284,  440,  562. 
Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the,  772,  862 
868,  872,  901 ;  authenticity  of,  603, 
815,  862 ;  called  by  Marcion  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans,  862;  date,  657, 
772,    862,     865;     doctrine    of    the 
Church,  815,  862,  864-867  ;  doctrine 
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of  redemption,  815,  8G3f ;  not  sent 
to  Ephesus,  802 ;  origin  of,  603, 
862;  place  of  origin,  772,  802;  pos 
sibly  an  encyclical  letter,  802,  901, 
929  ;  readers,  802  ;  relation  to  Colos- 
sians,  815,  802  ;  style  of,  815,  862. 

Ephesus,  590,  039,  655,  657,  744,  740, 
770f,  773,  775f,  794,  797-799,  818, 
830,  832f,  847-849,  857,  802,  871, 
916,  921f,  928-931. 

Ephod,  luOf,  191,  264,  269,  275,  2"9f , 
283,  288,  317,  537. 

Ephphatha,  090. 

Ephrtem  Syrus,  001,  802. 

Ephraim  (city),  756;  forest  of,  see 
Forest  of  Ephraim ;  gate  of,  331 ; 
hill  country  of,  70 ;  Mount,  30,  201, 
207,  296. 

son  of  Joseph,  109,  134,  165. 

(tribe),  05,  07,  70,  127,  101,  214, 

229,  253f,  257-259,  201,  203f,  315, 
383,  380f,  438,  441-443,  445,  448f, 
455,  474,  478,  480,  517,  521,  536, 
538-543,  555,  580. 

Ephraimites,  05,  204,  267- 

Ephrath,  101,  271. 

Ephrathah,  394,  561,  702. 

Epic,  absence  from  the  Bible,  22. 

Epictetus,  050,  083,  094. 

Epicureanism,  411—113,  034f. 

Epicureans,  ii07,  035,  790. 

Epicurus,  603f,  034f. 

Epigram,  341,  3D7. 

Epilepsy,  715,  769,  856,  800. 

Epimanes  (nickname  for  Antiochus 
Epiphanes),  386,  527- 

Epimenides,  Ns~. 

Epiphanea,  see  Hamath. 

Epiphanius,  172,  653,  779. 

Epirus,  772,  888. 

Episcopate,  640,  773. 

Episcopi,  799,  ace  Bishop. 

Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  003. 

Epistle  of  straw,  905. 

Epistle  to  Diognetus,  658. 

Epistles,  7,  002f. 

Eponymous  ancestors,  03. 

Equality,  t:|9f,  90-1;  with  God,  873. 

Equinox,  Oo2f. 

Equity,  023. 

Er,  102. 

Erasmus,  597- 

Erastus  (city  treasurer),  830;  (Acts 
xix.  22),  798,  830;  (2  Tim.  iv.  20), 
798,  830. 

Eratosthenes,  607- 

Eri-aku,  148. 

Esarhaddon,  58-60,  72,  77,  120,  310f, 
327f,  441,  449. 

Esau,  (53, 134, 146, 156f,  159f,  162,  274, 
555  585,  899  :  and  Isaac,  134,  156f ; 
and  Jacob,  21,  63,  134,  156f,  159f, 
541,  585,  825 ;  character  of,  156, 
899 ;  name  of,  156 ;  reconciled  to 
Jacob,  134,  160 ;  repentance  of, 
899 ;  robbed  of  the  blessing,  134, 
157,  899  ;  sells  his  birthright,  134, 
156;  wives  of,  133,  157,  162. 

Eschatological  school,  670. 

Eschatology,  89,  91,  94,  96,  166,  406f, 
409,  411,  427-429,  431f,  447,  462, 
487,  561,  564,  095,  719,  805,  809, 
862f ;  in  the  early  Church,  642,  717, 
780,  809,  860,  915,  938-943 ;  in  the 
Johannine  writings,  751f,  759f,  809, 
918;  of  Jesus,  661,  665,  668,  670, 
695f,  717,  719-721,  733,  737-740, 


759f,   809,  811;    of  Paul,  807,  809, 
811f,  844-847,   852,  862f,   876-880; 
of  the  Apocalyptists,  404,  431f,  434f, 
582,  061,  670,  090,  713,  807. 
Esdraelon,  Plain  of,  28-30,  259,  201, 

285,  294,  296,  298,  730,  939. 
Esdras,  First  Book  of,  see  Ezra,  the 

Greek. 
Eshcol  (person),  148  ;  (place),  123,  148, 

219,  233. 
Eshtaol,  259,  201,  269. 

Ess;>nes,  Esseiiism,  411,  624,  650,  705, 
828,  862,  883. 

Esther,  22,  330-340,  418. 

-  Book  of,  22,  49,  241,  336-340,  406, 
688 ;  absence  of  reference  to  God 
in  Hebrew,  336,  340;  attitude  to 
heathen,  22,  49,  95,  337,  339f,  517 ; 
canonicity  of,  38f,  411 ;  date,  49, 
336,  339f ;  historicity  of,  49 ;  lit 
erary  character  of,  20,  22;  relation 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  recensions, 
49,  336-340. 

Etam,  31,  208. 

Eternal  destruction,  879;  fire,  924; 
gospel,  938 ;  hope,  911 ;  life,  371, 
497,  500,  533,  038,  041,  093,  717,  732, 
745,  750,  761,  792,  819,  822f,  885, 
887,  890,  911,  917f,  920. 
—  Spirit,  the,  895. 

Eternity,  413,  528f,  892,  925,  934. 

Ethan,  180,  310,  366-308. 

Ethanim,  99,  102f,  105f,  117- 

Ethbaal,  73,  302. 

Ethical  character  of  Old  Testament 
religion,  11,  84,  87-90,  93-97,  130- 
132,  190f,  280,  344f,  361,  309f,  427- 
430  ;  monotheism,  51,  89,  97. 

Ethics,  11,  93,  196f,  341,  632,  634,  646, 
049-051  ;  of  the  Rabbis,  623 ; 
Pauline,  812. 

Ethiopia,  70f,  311,  385,  445,  449f,  463, 
5(55,  509-571. 

Ethiopian  eunuch,  707,  786,  788,  799. 

Ethiopians,  52,  79,  99,  492,  533,  554. 

Ethiopia,  34;  version,  601. 

Etl inarch,  009,  655,  769,  787,  856. 

Etiquette,  93. 

Etruscans,  381. 

Etymologies,  84,  141,  146,  156,  158, 
161,  170,  203,  208,  275,  281. 

Eucharist,  see  Lord's  Supper. 

Eucharistic  prayer,  641,  643. 

Eudtemonisin,  370. 

Eulseus,  529. 

Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamum,  532. 

Eunice,  885. 

Eunuchs,  102,  240,  468,  490f,  717- 

Euodia,  874. 

Euphemism,  34Gf. 

Euphrates,  34,  50,  53-55,  57f ,  60f ,  63, 
71,  78,  127,  130,  143,  150,  155,  159, 
188,  225,  227,  233,  236,  2(50,  288,  296, 
312f,  330,  387f,  394,  442,  444-446, 
454,  482,  492,  495,  513,  526,  531,  548, 
554,  563,  613,  934,  939. 

Euraquilo,  803. 

Euripides,  222,  603. 

Euroclydon,  803. 

Europe,  61,  100,  219,  770,  850. 

Eurymedon,  61. 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  170,  527,  596, 
001,  053,  G55f,  691,  700,  749,  765, 
773,  785,  901,  908,  913,  921,  923,  927f. 

Eutychus,  302,  771,  798. 

Evangelists,  595,  646,  866,  887,  921f. 

Evasion,  105,  414,  586,  689. 


Eve,  134,  141,  153,  284,  855,  883. 
Eve  of  the  Sabbath,  117,  698,  741. 
Evening,  27, 117, 130,140,384,393,706. 
Evening  oblation,  329. 
Everlasting    Father,    443;    life,    see 

Eternal  life. 
Eviction,  440,  559f. 

Evidence,  suppression  of,  199. 

Evil,  713,  740,  746,  851,  863,  903f; 
eye,  106,  238,  690;  inclination,  622f ; 
origin  of,  281,  434,  806;  spirits,  5, 
85,  205,  240,  265,  281,285,  301,  662f, 
682,  686,  715,  726,  728, 731,  785, 834, 
864,  867,  883,  919,  see  Demons. 

Evil-merodach,  72,  77,  294,  313,  523. 

Evolution,  633  ;  theory  of,  5. 

Ewe,  158,  238,  461. 

Excavation,  28,  30,  110,  116,  252,  260, 
298,  302,  334,  480,  488. 

Exchange,  116. 

Excommunication,  5,  113,  151,  177, 
193,  197,  199,468,649,716,754,76(1, 
837,  850,  874,  882,  886,  899. 

Execution,  see  Capital  punishment, 
Death  penalty. 

Exile,  161,212, 439f,  454, 460, 463, 479, 
48 1-483, 485, 487, 492f.  508,511,5 14, 
516,  535-538,  540f,  546,  548f,  551, 
553f,  556,  5G5,  573,  927,  929,  937. 

the,  10,  35,  46f,  61,  72f,  75,  77f, 

81,90-92,96-100,104,  107,  112,120, 
135,  177,  196,  202,  205 f,  212,  23 1, 
242,  245, 271,311,  368, 388, 394, 408, 
460f,  467-469,  474,  489,  501-503, 
505 f,  516,  544,  557,  560f,  575,  701 ; 
conditions  in,  77,  90f,  112,  220,  325, 
394 ;  duration  of,  297,  486,  505  ; 
effects  of,  46,  77,  81,  90f,  96-100, 
177;  literature  produced  during,38, 
46f,  77,  91,  131,  135,  196.  242,  273, 
294,  394,  445,  450,  460,  50 If  ;  return 
from,  see  Return  from  exile;  sig 
nificance  of,  46f,  75,  90f. 

Exiles,  46f,  72f,  77f,  112,  124, 131,212, 
324-326,  368,  394,  453,  460-468, 
470f,  473,  475,  480,  483,  485,  487f, 
494f,  498,  501,  505,  508f,  511,  515, 
554,  572,  576. 

Exodus,  Book  of,  90,  121,  168-196; 
analysis  of,  168  ;  characteristics  of, 
168  ;  divisions  of,  169 ;  legendary 
elements  in,  168. 

Exodus  from  Egypt,  lOf,  63f.  102,  108, 
119,  121,  126,  149,  165,  168,  176- 
179,  212-215,  244f,  247,  259,  390, 
392,  394,  429,  444f,  463,  466f,  471, 
481,  485,  488,  537,  541f,  563,  791 : 
date  of,  10,  63,  119,  121,  244f,  297, 
route  of,  64,  179f. 

Exogamy,  207- 

Exorcism ,  662f ,  68 1-683, 685-687, 690, 
692f,  707,  712, 728, 731,734,785,795. 

Exorcist  who  used  the  name  of  Jesus, 
C92f,  716,  731. 

Experience,  7f,  40,  42,  90,  93,  95,  341, 
397,  399.  402, 41 1, 429,  643,  667,  749, 
772,  805-838,  810-812,  823,  833f, 
843,  851-853,  856,  910;  argument 
from,  15  ;  and  history,  15. 

Expiation,  104. 

Exploration,  748f. 

Exposure  of  infants,  784. 

Expurgation,  627,  632. 

External  soul,  716. 

Extortion,  extortioner,  409,  415,  649. 
666,  720,  732,  837- 

Extradition,  56,  65,  72,  486. 
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Eye,  166,  186,  278,  389,  417,  420-423 
471,  479,  504,  705 f,  717,  860,  931f. 

Eyelids,  349,  369,  479. 

Eye-paint,  365,  479. 

Eye-salve,  931. 

Eye-witness,  725,  744,  764f,  798,  842 

Ezekiel,  11,  35,  46f,  73,  77,  91,  96 
100,  10,",,  129,  131,  144,  172,  183,  196 
202.  205,  209,  2llf,  215,  297,  310 
313,  367f,  386,  397f,  432,  410,  475 
485, 4S9, 496, 500,  50 1-52 1, 522,  544 
573,  583,  703,  786,  834,  935,  942 
and  Apocalyptic,  46,  503,  544  ;  anc 
Babylon,  498,  501-504,  508,  510f 
and  Deuteronomy,  47,  129,  518, 
and_Kgypt,  498,  513-515  ;  and  Gog, 
517f;  and  Jeremiah,  46,  73,  91 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  50  If  ,5 10-5 15 
and  P,  47,  129,  131,  135,  341,  518, 
and  the  heathen,  46,  96,  129,  502  ; 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness,  46,  129- 
131,  196,  209,  211  ;  and  theLevites, 
47,  129,  131,  209,  518f;  and  the 
nations,  129,  513-515;  and  the 
people,  91,  501-505,  515f ;  and  the 
priesthood,  47,  129,  131,  202,  209. 
215,  241,  512,  518-520;  and  the 
problem  of  suffering,  47,  510f,  515  ; 
and  the  prophets,  508f,  512;  and 
the  Temple,  129,  131,  367,501,506- 
508,  518-521  ;  and  Tyre,  297,  299 
397,  501,  5l3f ;  and  Zedekiah,  501, 
508,  510-512;  as  pastor,  91,  503, 
505,  515  ;  as  poet,  91,  501,  513,  515  ; 
as  priest,  73,  91,  131,  501-503,  518  ; 
as  prophet,  46,  91,  131,  501-505, 
508,  513-515;  as  theologian,  46 
5()2f ;  call  of,  503-505  ;  career  of, 
501-503  ;  conception  of  religion,  91, 
502f;  death  of  his  wife,  503,  513; 
doctrine  of  God,  46,  129,  131,  220 
502-504,  506,  5 1  If,  5 15  ;  doctrine  of 
judgment,  46,  91,  211,  501f,  504f ; 
doctrine  of  personal  responsibility 
91,  501,  503,  505,  509-512,  515; 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  91,  131, 
516  ;  doctrine  of  restoration,  46,  91 
96,  129,  212,  502,  505,  515-517; 
doctrine  of  sin,  500,  502f,  506-513  ; 
doctrine  of  the  community,  47,  91, 
129,  131,  503;  eschatology  of,  91, 
96,  502f  ;  home  at  Tel-abib,  77,  505  ; 
importance  of,  46f,  91,  501,  503,  517; 
indictment  of  Israel,  46,  131,  183, 
368,  501f,  504-513;  individualism 
of,  91,  484,  503,  505,  510f,  515  ;  in 
fluence  of,  46f,  91,  129,  503,  519; 
mental  characteristics  of,  91,  501  ; 
programme  for  restored  community, 
47,  77,  91,  96,  129,  131,  501-503, 
517-521  ;  psychical  characteristics 
of,  91,  503,  505,  507f,  512,  518,  834  ; 
ritualism  of,  475,  501-503,  506f, 
573;  silence  of,  502f,  505,  513f; 
supernatural  guide  of,  518,  520; 
symbolical  actions  of,  25,  503,  505f  ; 
teaching  of,  46,  73,  91,  129,  131, 
144%50 17503  ;  temple  of,  see  Temple 
of  Ezekiel ;  the  father  of  Judaism, 
91,503;  visions  of,  25,  77,131,432 
501,503-508,518,942. 

-  Book  of,  220,  245,  501-521  ; 
apocalyptic  elements  in,  46f,  503  ; 
canonicity  of,  38  ;  historical  back 
ground,  501f ;  oracles  against  foreign 
nations,  513-515;  symbolism  in, 
503-506,  508,  516f,  583. 
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Ezion-geber,   64,  70f,  229,  299,  304, 
320. 

Ezra,  21,36f,  48,  78,  92,  103,  107,  119, 
121,  124,  129,  131, 199,245,271,320, 
323f ,  328  -330, 333  -335,530,573,5H2, 
585,  661,  863  ;  and  Artaxerxes,  61, 
328f ;  and  Nehemiah,  78,  103,  129, 
131,  245,  320,  324,  585;  and  the 
Canon,  37  ;  and  the  marriages  with 
foreign  women,  48,  78,  92,  271,  299, 
323,  329f,  585  ;  and  the  reading  of 
the  Law,  48,  78,  129,  210,  323f.  333  ; 
confession  of,  78,  329  ;  date  of,  78, 
120,  324,  328,  530  ;  genealogy  of, 
328f  ;  historicity  of,  78  ;  Law-book 
of,  37,  48,  121,  124,  333  ;  legend  of, 
37  ;  memoirs  of,  49,  78,  324,  334 ; 
mission  of,  48,  61,  530  ;  reformation 
of,  4S,  78,  92,  103,  107,  129,  131,245, 
323,  333,  461,  585  ;  return  from  exile 
led  by,  78,  245,  329,  445. 
-  Book  of,  20,  368,  525,  see  Ezra- 
Nehcmiah. 

—  the  Greek,  324-327,  329,  333. 
Ezra-Nehemiah,  Book  of,  5,  35,  48f, 

77-79,  244f,  323-335  ;  Aramaic 
sections  in,  36,  77,  327-329  ;  author 
ship  and  date,  48,  325  ;  chronology 
of,  77,  119,  323,  327-330,  334f; 
historicity  of,  77f,  324;  place  in 
Canon,  49,  324 ;  sources,  49,  77f, 
324  ;  title,  323  ;  treatment  of  mate 
rial,  324. 

Fable,  44,  265,  309,  397. 
Face,  171,  309,  408,  439f,  453,  467, 
477,  504,  706,  783,  844,  851,  904. 

—  of  God,  158,  193,  348,  440,  499  ; 
seeing  the,  160,  193,  219,  263,  371, 
375,  440,  716. 

Faction,  89,  906. 

Fair  Havens,  803. 

Fairs,  112. 

Faith,  16,  84f,  89-92,  94,  96,  150,  156, 
170,  172,  174,  180,  338,  346,  370f, 
388,  429,  432,  435,  44 If,  455,  497, 
500,  502,  566,  638-644,  664f,  667, 
683,  686-688,  690,  693,  695f,  704, 
708f,  711,  713,  715,  718f,  730,  732, 
736,  748-755,  761,  764,  780,  791f, 
806,808,810-812,818-823,825-829, 
831,  834f,  843-845,  850,  852,  855, 
859-861,  863f,  867,  869,  871,  873f, 
877, 879,  882, 885-887,891-893,897- 
899,  904f,  914,  919f,  926,  937;  and 
works,  640,  819,  864,  877  ;  the,  96, 
882-884,  892,  903,  909,  924. 

"Faithful  is  the  saying,"  882. 

Faithfulness,  fidelity,  257,  445,  479 
567,  812,  836,  859',  861. 

Faith-healing,  663,  781. 

Falling  star,  934. 

Fallow  land,  102,  187f,  2lOf,  403. 

False  apostles,  646,855,929  ;  brethren 
793,  858,  923f;  Christs,  696,  745 
751,918;  gods,  11,21,  74, 90f,  184f, 
255,  294,  299,  311,  376,  391,  394 
444,  419,  453f,  462-465,  469  477 
480f,  483f,  492,  502,  506f,  510-512' 
532f,  542,  549,  563,  565,  583,  627- 
635,  750, 785, 8C>7;see  Idols,  Heathen 
deities ;  prophet,  the,  932-942 ; 
prophets,  11,  73,  90,  221,  237,  239, 
265,  304,  485,  487,  490,  508f,  512, 
560,  570,  696,  751,  914,  918f,  922, 
929,  940;  swearing,  538,  540,  see 
Perjury ;  teachers,  teaching,  398, 
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64f)f,  G66,  707,  799,  815,  862,  868,  | 
881-888,  900,  913-91*,  920f ;   wit-  | 
ness,  184,  740,  748,  783,  see  Perjury. 
Falsehood,    134,    147,    153,  200,  208, 
301,  382,  455,  470,  481,  516,  541, 
505.  741,  846,  905,  920. 
Familiar  spirit,  2^5,  30:'',  sef  Xecro- 

mancer,  Soothsayer,  \Vizards. 
Family,  82f,  85f,  88,  98,  108-1 1  1,  113f. 
170f,  185,  214,  221,  227,  229,  233, 
239,  277,  282,  284,  414,  419,  639, 
710,  865. 

Famine,   10,   13,  67.  (50f,  73,  77,  110, 
117,  156,   Ifilf,   107,  178,  212,  252, 
271,  292f,  298,  300 f,  332,  440,  443, 
447,  483,  500,  505 f,  509,  536.  550, 
553,  562,  609f,  G54f,  o>9,  789f,  82i), 
932  ;  in  tlif  reign  of  Claudius,  654, 
789f  ;  visit,  65-if,  7G9f,  789f. 
Fan,  638. 
Fanner,  11  If,  271,  408,  417,  660,  886, 

906. 

Farthing,  1 17. 
Fasces,  795. 

Fast,  72,  82,  102,  104,  205,  3. ".3,  4t;9. 
490,  544f,  557,  575,  578f ;  of  Esther, 
104. 

Fasting,  79,  206,  277,  286,  320,  333, 
437,  469,  576,  578,  582,  60 If,  666, 
682-684,   G92,    706,   709,   715,   729, 
737,  787,  791,  793,  800.  900. 
Fat,  95,  141,  177,  188,  197f,  200f,  206, 
222,  275,  280,  137,  458,  *G8,  479f. 
—  see  Vat. 
Fat  tail,  198,  278. 
Fatalism,  411. 

Father,  85,    108,    111,  207,  22S,  393, 
511, 580,  839,  80S,  877  ;  in  heaven. 
G95  ;  of  lights,  Ool. 
Fatherhood,  865. 

of  God,  sec  Cod,  Fatherhood  of  ; 

in  Judaism    fil.Sf;    in   teaching  of 
Jesus,  scr  .iusus,  teaching  of. 
Father-in-l:>w,  100. 
Fathers  and  children,  91,   108,  393, 

650,  870,  899. 
Fathom,  115. 
Fat! ing,  4  10. 
Fault  (geological),  26. 
Faust,  459. 

Fear,  83,  MO,  150,  157,  159,  161,  178, 
180,  225,  264,  285,  354f,  lilf,  411, 
450,  458,  484, 487,  635,  664,  087,  710, 
726,  729,  733,  820, 898, 910, 919,  925  ; 
of  God  (Yahweh),  93,  234,  202,  344, 
346f,  349-352,  300f,  373f,  393f,  397, 
399,407,412,415,417,415,471,481, 
570,  587,  710,  741,  938;  of  Isaac, 
the,  159. 

Feast,  day,  647;  of  Acra,  101;  of 
Booths,  see  Feast  of  Tabernacles  : 
of  Dedication,  10-lf,  607,  652,  754f ; 
of  Harvest,  see  Feast  of  Weeks ;  of 
Ingathering,  see  Feast  of  Taber 
nacles  ;  of  Nicanor,  10  if  ;  of  Pente 
cost,  317,  750  ;  of  Purim,  104f,  336, 
339f,  418,  750  ;  of  Tabernacles,  77f, 
102-105, 118, 127, 129, 188,205,210, 
238, 2  12, 274, 300, 303, 312,  3 17,  320, 
333,387,411,418,457,471,520,537, 
542,  584,  608,  750,  752-755;  of 
Trumpets,  104f,  127,  210,  326,  380, 
387, 389, 750 ;  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
83,102,  118,  127,210,238,317,697, 
see  Mazzoth ;  of  Weeks,  102f,  105, 
127,  210,  238,  326  ;  of  Wood-carry 
ing,  104. 


Feasting,  festivity,  104,  416,  451,  660, 

841. 

Feasts,  82,  101,  104,  111,  127,  I30f, 
15-;,  156,  177,  179,  182f,  188,  193f, 
196,  210,  225,  238,  265,  274f,  277f, 
280,  282,  284,  289,  294f,  300f,  326, 
330,  336-338,  348f,  367,  386,  393, 
402,  453,  456,  468,  518f,  527,  529, 
537,  540,  542,  564,  572f,  584,  667, 
069, 68 4, 719,  729,  733,  735,  771,  828, 
sec  Festivals. 
Feather,  560. 

Felix,  610,  G55-657,  772,  SOOf. 

Fellowship,  043,  G47,  909f,  917; 
(communion)  with  God  (Christ),  40, 
46.  93,  95f,  98,  124,  171,  184f,  187, 
192,  352,  356f,  370-372,  374-377, 
385f,  399,  411,  417,  459,  475,  487f, 
585,  610-642,  665,  703,  71  Of,  807f, 
81!,  844,  879,  890, 892-897, 899;  911, 
917f. 

Fence,  384,  416. 

Ferine  Latinae,  220. 

Fermentation,  1 1 1,  177,  198,  267,  554. 

Ferrar  group,  001. 

Fertility,  24,  27-33,  52f,  87,  100,  139, 
147, 157, 166,  188,212,216,226,384, 
436,  431>,  452,  450,  458f,  400,  408, 
477,  479,  502,  516,  530f,  545f,  564, 
574,  5N),  587,  022,  627f,  G2yf,  795f, 
893  ;  rites  of,  027. 

Festivals,  87, 89, 92f,  95, 101-103, 108f, 
1)2,  118,  137,  188,200,205,210,228, 
23 1 .  213,  205, 3 1 4, 433. 439,  448,  480, 
51 6,520, 537, 539f,55 1,571, 621,706, 
712,  790,  798,  869,  see  Feasts. 

Festus,  610,  655-657,  772,  80 If. 

Fever,  242,  567,  683,  728. 

Field,  111,130,  141,157,  187,458,471, 
517,  545,  550f,  567,  627,  G29f,  720, 
734,  778,  906  ;  of  blood,  722  ;  of  the 
wood,  394  ;  sacrifice,  206 ;  spirits, 
208. 

Fiery  furnace,  94,  526;  stones,  514; 
serpent,  213,  223,  235,  310,  441,  447. 

Titius  Gemiims,  053f. 

Fig,  72,  123,  335,  420,  455,  485,  094  ; 
the  first  ripe,  485,  563,  505  ;  cakes, 
536  ;  leaves,  140  ;  mulberry,  553, 
738  ;  tree,  139,  265,  458,  537,  544, 
550f,  686,  694,  718,  730. 

Fighting  with  wild  beasts,  847. 

Fill  the  hand,  191f,  201,  215,  269,  301, 
318. 

Finance,  612. 

Fines,  112f.  212,  400,  405f,  549. 

Finger  of  God,  193,  369,  712,  732. 

Finger -breadth  s,  115. 

Fingers,  115,  432,  527,  689. 

Fir,  288,  408,  543. 

Fire,  6,  72f,  99,  103,  123,  127,  152, 
176,  178,  180,  191,  197,  201f,  221, 
228,  263,  265,  269,  287,  303f,  317, 
319,360,377,389,391,409,432,444, 
463f,  460,  471,  473,  477,  479.  490, 
493,502,501,506-509,511-513,517, 
526,  529,  545,  548f,  553,  564f,  567, 
582, 587,  693,  702, 717, 721, 733, 740, 
835,  879,  897,  899,  905, 915,  925, 934 , 
938,  940f ;  from  heaven,  303f,  319, 
934  ;  of  God,  348. 

Firebrand,  436,  441. 

Fireplace,  477,  480. 

Fire-stick,  251. 

Fire-walk,  514. 

Firewood,  454,  517. 

Firkin,  116. 


Firmament,  135,  137f,  359,  363,  401, 

504. 

First  day  of  the  week,  647,  798,  929  ; 
man,  the,  356,  847  ;  ripe  fruits.  222 ; 
sheaf,  105. 

Firstborn,  98f,  102,  109,  141,  157,  165, 
170, 173, 179, 187,209,215,222,238- 
240,  251,  300,  302,  305,  488,  511, 
727,  868,  899  ;  of  creation,  813,  868, 
931;  of  death,  357;  of  the  dead, 
670,  868,  929. 

First-fruits,  79,  96,  98f,  101-103,  111, 
187f,  198,  208,  210,  238,  241,  306, 
334, 399,  477,  505,  520,  653,  826,  848, 
852,  860,  877,  904. 

Firstlings,  79,  99,  178f,  187,  208,  212, 
215,  222,  237. 

Fiah,  32,  137,  144,  175,  180,  185,  203, 
218, 335, 343, 466, 520, 556f,  566,707, 
715,  732,  742,  764,  847;  the  (in  the 
Book  of  Jonah),  55gf. 

Fishermen,  450,  483,  520,  709. 

Fish-gate,  331,  570. 

Fish-hook,  550. 

Fishing,  32,  112. 

Fishing-god,  029. 

Fist,  G89. 

Fitches,  458. 

Flag,  420. 

—  i.e.  Nile  grass,  352. 

Flag-staff,  456. 

Flail,  111. 

Flame,.  180,  390,  439f,  507,  890,  905. 

FJainen  Dialis,  202,  217. 

Flamens,  209. 

Flask,  484. 

Flattery,  408,  695. 

Flavian  dynasty,  612,  774,  863. 

Flavins  Clemens,  775. 

Flax,  176,  536. 

Flea,  285. 

Fleece,  263. 

Fleet,  458. 

Flesh,  140,  356,  390,  508,  512,  517, 
570,  835,  838,  847,  853,  864,  867f ; 
(nature  of  man),  142,  457,  806  ;  and 
blood,  622,  811,  817,  858,  891;  as 
food,  144,  186,  192,  218f,  386,  464, 
480,  517,  525,  650,  828,  840f  ;  doc 
trine  of,  in  Old  Testament,  457.  800  ; 
of  sacrifice,  105,  192,  198,  200,  202, 
222,  238,  480,  540,  584,  586,  900; 
the,  457,  622,  639f,  049,  738,  745, 
747,  800,  81  If,  823f,  835,  855,  801, 
809,  879,  911,  915;  torn  of  beasts, 
130,  187,  206. 

Fleshpots,  784,  841. 

Flies,  416,  4-12,  449  ;  plague  of,  13,  123, 
174f. 

Flint,  26f,  440,  466  ;  knives,  100,  173, 
251. 

Flock,  24,  30,  32,  98f,  102,  111,  113, 
128,  147,  156,  158f,  161,  170f,  179, 
188,  214,  218,  228,  262,  284,  361, 
420,  448,  459,  468,  470f,  479,  485, 
487,  494,  502,  516,  536,  538,  560- 
563,  570,  581,  688,  709,  726,  755. 

Flood,  the,  see  Deluge. 

Floods,  13,  23,  28,  50,  52,  139,  379, 
389,  454f,  457,  464,  492,  527,  564, 
567,  570,  629.  _ 

Florentine  papyri,  762. 

Floras,  763. 

Flour,  152,  220. 

Flowers,  139,  422f,  434,  448,  631,  689, 
707. 

Flute  players,  709. 


Fly  in-  roll,  408,  577. 

Fodder,  358,  369. 

Fold,  111,  193,  500,  570. 

Folklore,  127,  131,  140,  233,  268,  337, 
685,  690,  8(57. 

Folk-songs,  18. 

Folk-story,  200,  397. 

Folly,  23,  93,  161,  270,  344,  349,  401- 
404, 407f,  4 13, 4 15, 487, 834, 866, 906. 

Food,  69,  99f,  137-110,  111,  157,  175, 
181,  190,  202f,  206,  208,  23Gf,  263, 
332,  403, 15 1, 157, 163, 505, 520, 545 f , 
553,  650,  659,  661, 682,  687,  703,  707, 
711,  720,  733,  750,  788,  803,  836,  838, 
81  If,  869,  895,  900,  932  ;  of  God,  99, 
197f,  519,  885;  regulations,  83,  138, 
Hi,  237,  621,  629,  828. 

Fools,  23,  93,  270,  350,  398f,  401f,  40  If, 
407f,  4 13-416, 157, 459, 484, 55 1,  705, 
847. 

Foot,  76,  115,  422,  526,  899,  936. 

Foot-gear,  868. 

Footstool,  318,  389,  705  ;  of  God,  705. 

Foot-washing,  the,  758. 

Forbearance,  623,  866f,  870,  888. 

Forbidden degrees,206-208;  fruit,  138- 
140,  142. 

Forced  labour,  67,  86,  113,  169,  178, 
277,  281,  296-300. 

Ford,  32,  160,  493. 

Forehead,  179,  719,  735,  937. 

Foreigners,  1 10, 237, 240,  2cO,  320, 62 1. 

foreknowledge,  721,  824. 

Foreordination,  395,  824,  831,  863,  sec 
Predestination. 

Forerunner,  587. 

Forest,  27f,  65,  291, 420,  411, 456,  461, 
163, 170, 185, 192,  512,  567,  580,  58", 
702  ;  of  Ephraim,  290. 

Forgiveness,  163,  369,  409,  497,  499, 
537,  6 19,  661,  665,  669,  686,  695,  700, 
716,  730,  732,  736,  827,  850,  866,  870; 
of  sins,  8,  11,  96,  199,  352,  355,369f, 
378, 388,  390f ,  391, 151, 163, 488,  510, 
516,  537f,  542,  548,  558,  620,  612f, 
662f,  666, 668f ,682-686, 697,706,  709, 
716,  727,  730,732,735,  742,  779f,782, 
786,  789,  79-2,  808,  811,  820,  822,  863, 
866, 868-870, 882, 893, 895-897, 906f, 
917. 

Fork,  483. 

Form  of  God,  873. 

Formalism,  89,  92,  427,  456,  498,  622. 

Formality,  12,  550f. 

Former  measure,  the,  115. 

Fornication,  619,  651,  705,  716,  770 
793,  838,  866,  870,  see  Adultery; 
(figurative),  938f. 

Fort,  fortress,  31,  65-67,  76,  110,  169 
192, 257, 259, 287, 421, 438,  448f, 453, 
455,  458,  497f,  505,  514,  532f,  541, 
518,  566. 

Fortification,  51,  67,  75f,  287,  491,  573, 
575f. 

Fortunatus,  848. 

Fortune  (god),  472. 

Fortune-teller,  509,  582 ;  telling,  795. 

Forty  and  two  months,  433,  935,  937. 

Forty  days,  112-144, 189,236, 556f,682, 
702f,  742,  777  ;  stripes  save  one,  103, 
241  ;  years,  300,  505,  784,  891  ;  years 
in  the  wilderness,  220,  235,  551^  70S, 
784,  791,  891. 

Foundation,  455,  560,  568,  835,  861f, 
886,  942;  sacrifice,  25 If,  302  ;  stone, 
573. 

Foundations  of  the  earth,  562. 
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Fountain,  28,  82,  150f,  337,  477,  553, 
5s2,  872,  933  ;  gate,  330  ;  of  life,  105. 

Fountains  of  the  great  deep,  137,  112, 
363. 

Four  beasts,  vision  of,  in  Daniel,  432, 
523,  528f,  935. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  530. 

Four  living  creatures,  504,  C-31-933, 
935f,  938. 

Four  winds,  578,  933. 

Fourth  Book  of  E:<ra,  37f,  433f,  657, 
752,  806f,  926,  911. 

Fourth  Gospel,  sec  John,  Gospel  of. 

Fowls,  915. 

Fox,  268,  500,  509,  73  L 

Fox,  George,  478,  638. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  693,  709,  725. 

Frankincense,  190,  199,  216,  179,  484, 
^  698,  702. 

Fratricide,  157. 

Fraud,  110,  511,  569,  717. 

Fravashis,  70.1.  716.  929. 

Free  cities,  614,  795. 

Free  will,  406,  623,  633,  635. 

Freedman,  613,  G32,  721f,  875. 

Freedom,  19,  91,   150,   161,   186,  256, 

351, 170,503,566, 607f,6i9,695,  70 1, 

^753^810^825,838-810,8601,891, 909. 

Freeman,  867. 

Freer  MS.,  598. 

Freethinker,  440. 

Free-will  offering,  102,  200,  209,  320, 
325  f,  520. 

Friars,  709. 

Friend,  friendship,  222,  405,  414,  417; 
(i.e.  lover),  420. 

Fringes,  208. 

Frithstool,  239. 

Frogs,  93i) ;  plague  of,  13,  171f. 

Frontier,  163,  165. 

Frost,  159,  363,  583. 

Fruit,  29,  111,  137-140,  210, 372,  420f, 
423,  439,  451,  157f,  509,  525f,  513f, 
516,  562,  568,  631,  730,  733,  750,  727, 
759,  905,  9 12 ;  of  the  lips,  542  ;  of  the 
Spirit,  640,  861  ;  trees,  28,  741. 

Fruitfulness,  sec  Fertility. 

Fuel,  517,  707. 

Fugitive,  110,  149,  240,  493,  513,  555, 
560. 

Full  moon,  ]Q1, 177,387,  401, 653f,  698. 

Fuller,  291,  773. 

Fulness,  717,  865f,  868 ;  of  the  God 
head,  868f  ;  of  the  time,  12,  591,  863. 

Functions  (in  the  Church),  613,  645 f. 

Funeral,  208,  113,  181,  193,  659,  711, 
see  Burial;  ceremonies,  110,  157; 
feast,  21:1. 

Furlong,  U5,  942. 

Furlough,  415. 

Furnace,  183,  234,  375,  377,  438,  481, 
512. 

Future,  the,  835,  897. 

7  text,  600. 

G-aal   265 
j  Gnash,  259. 

Gabbatha,  763. 

Gabinius,  608. 

Gabriel,  529,  652,  725f,  750. 

Gad  (deity),  229,  472  ;  (prophet),  283, 
315,  318;  son  of  Jacob,  166;  tribe  of, 
61,  111,  211,  218,221,228-230,  231 
215,  219,  255,  315,  193,  521. 

Gadara,  32f,  687. 

Gadfly,  417,  492. 
I  Gaius  of  Corinth,  830,  833,  922 ;   of 
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Derbe,  798,  922  ;  of  Macedonia,  922; 
recipient  of  111.  .John,  921f. 

Galatia,  602,  655,  770f,  794,  859,  872, 
874,  887,  908  ;  conflict  in,  770,  777  ; 
kingdom  of,  770  ;  Roman  province 
of,  6J3,  770,  792f,  857. 
:  Gaktians,  782. 

-  Epistle  to  the,  217,  610,  769-771, 
811,  ^57-861,  877,  901;  and  the  Aota 
of  the  Apostles,  65-1,  769f,  786f,858f; 
authenticity  of,  815,  857;  date  of, 
651,  657,  770f,  817,  857;  occasion, 
817,  857;  readers,  769f,  857;  rela 
tion  to  Romans,  817f,  857. 

Galba,  612,  656,  936. 

Galen,  725. 

Galilean  Aramaic,  36,  592,  660,  722. 

Galileans,  609,618,  660f.  668,  691,  718, 
722,  731,  757,  768,  778. 

Galilee,  27-31,  33,  257,  259,  298,  302, 
38  t,  608-610, 637,  656, 659f,  062, 665, 
667,  68 If,  688,  690,  700,  703f,  709, 
711,  719,  728f,  737,  711,  713f,  718- 
750,  752f,  756f,  763f,  792,  810  ;  of  the 
Gentiles,  592  ;  Sea  (Laic:;)  of,  29,  32, 
232f,  261,  301,  520,  687f,  701,  707, 
729,  731,  751,  76  L 

Gall,  180,  722  ;  of  bitterness,  788. 

Gallia  Comata,  613. 
—  Narbonensis,  613. 

Gallim,  281. 

Gallio,  612,  614,  G55,  771,  796f. 

(/allows,  22,  sec  Stake. 

Gamala,  32. 

Gamaliel,  767f,  782 f,  800. 

Games,  the,  523,  610,  870,  874,  884; 
children's,  659. 

Gammadini,  513. 

Ganges,  the,  140. 

Gaoler,  795. 

Garden,  23,  125,  138f,  353,  421f,  438, 
456, 1C9, 178,  481,  498,  513,  550,  553, 
562f,  5(55,  583,  711,  761,  763  ;  beds, 
689 ;  of  God,  82,  133,  139,  117,  514. 

Gardener,  761. 

Gareb,  188. 

Garland,  155,  792,  874,  885-887. 

Garments,  23,  157,  161,  178,  200,  203, 
220, 307, 361, 377, 113, 4C6f,470f.491, 
506,  519,  576,  587,  706,  717,  729,  788, 
797,  860,  895,  898,  910,  912,  see 
Clothes. 

Garrison,  76,  279,  580,  613,  800. 

Gashmu,  see  Gesliem. 

Gate,  the,  155,  272,  360,  393,  455,  486, 
560  ;  the  middle,  191 ;  the  new,  486; 
of  Ephraim,  101;  of  potsherds,  481. 

Gatekeepers,  317,  332,  334. 

Gateposts,  268. 

Gates,  30,  112,  131,  153,  213,  251,  258, 
268, 29 1, 330-333, 335,  -161, 483f,  195, 
508,  5 17f,  518, 505, 693,  707,  788, 790; 
of  Benjamin,  581 ;  of  death,  715. 

Gateway,  518,  565,  788,  790. 

Gath,  28,  66,  69,  276f,  281-283,  285, 
288,  290,  295,  316,  373,  552,  560. 

Gath-hepher,  309. 

Gaul,  595,  609,  614,  744,  887. 

Gaulanitis,  33. 

Gafimata,  77. 

Gaza,  28.  57,  70f,  79,  267f,  277,  447, 
492,  532,  518,  579f,  786. 

Geba,  31,  36,  75,  270,  279,  411,  581. 

Gehal,  297,  387,  392,  513,  579. 

Gedaliah,  son  of  Aliikam,  73,  313,474f, 
486, 19 !  572f,  578  ;  son  of  Shaphan, 
513,  515. 
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Gederah,  111. 

Gedor,  31. 

Gehax.i,  21,  306. 

Gehenna,  312,  466,  473,  480,  661,  693, 

705,  736,  905,  940,  see  Hell. 
Gemariah,  sou  of  Hilkiah,  187;  son  of 

Shaphan,  487,  490. 
Gems,  189,  191,  see  Jewels. 
Genealogical  evidence,  599. 
Genealogies,  20,  48,  75,  108,  125,  142f, 
145f,  148,  162,  207,  244,  272,  3l4f, 
573,  701,  728. 

Generations,  124,  136,  150,  869. 
Genesis,  Book  of,  10,  121,  125f,  133- 
167,  693,  796  ;  petiological  stories  in, 
134,  139,  145,  165;  and  Babylonian 
myths.51, 133-135, 137, 139-146;  and 
science,  12,  136  ;  chronology  of,  133. 
14 If,  144,  146,  157f,  162,  164;  com 
position  of,  133 ;  discrepancies  in, 
I33f ;  documentary  analysis,  133  ; 
historical  value  or,  I33f ;  incredi 
bilities  in,  133  ;  literary  quality  of, 
134,  139 ;  myth  and  legend  in,  133  ; 
religious  and  moral  value  of,  134- 
136  ;  title,  133. 
Genius,  430,  631. 
Gennesaret,  29,  32,229, 662, 689f,713f, 

729  ;  Lake  of,  see  Galilee,  Sea  of. 
Gentile  Christians,  247,  645,  681,  789, 
794,  799,  817,  859-861,863,  877,  889, 
933  ;  mission,  605,  645, 766-770, 772, 
780,  789,  79 If,  800,  817. 
Gentiles,  48f,  371,  376,  432,  556,  558, 
573, 580, 585f,609f,  623-625, 638-641, 
649,  651,  659f,  689f,  (595,  701,  707. 
712,  714f,  718,  725,  728,  734f,  738, 
757,759,767-770,781,  787-789, 791f, 
800,  806f,  815,  817-821,  825-827, 
829,  831,  841,  858,  862,  864-866, 
869, 874, 909, 9l3f,  923, see  Heathen, 
the  ;  Nations,  the. 

Gentleness,  866, 870, 877,904f,910,932. 
Genus  and  species,  137- 
Genu/.im,  39. 
Geography,  139. 
Geology,  5. 

George  Eliot,  435,  857- 
Ger,  1 10,  179,  287f,  376,  see  Stranger. 
Gc-ra,  260. 
Gerali,  116,  212. 
Gerar,  147,  153,  156. 
Gerasa,  33,  687,  708. 
Gerastart,  376. 
Gergesa,  32,  687- 
Gergesenes,  601. 
Gerhekal,  376. 
Gerizim,  30,  79,   146,  236,  252,  265, 

300,  386,  608,  749. 
Gershom  (son  of  Moses),  171. 
Gershonites,  215,  218. 
Geruth-Chimham,  491. 
Geshem,  78,  331. 
Geshur,  289. 

Gessius  rioi-us,  610,  656. 
Gestus,  741. 
Gethsemane,  668f,  697f,  706,  721,  7-10, 

761f,  892. 

Gezer,  28,  31,  36,  57,  99,  110,  179,  208, 
229,  248,  251-253,  259,   288,   295, 
298f,  302. 
Ghost,  83,  96,  480. 
Giah,  287. 

Giants,  233,  258,  292,  359,  549,  551. 
Gibbethon,  68. 

Gibeah,  31,  270,  278f,  282-284,  444, 
540f ;  outrage  of,  269f . 


Gibeon,  23,  31,  64,  246,  253,  286,  291f, 
295f,  31 7f,  487,  491. 

Gibeonites,  64,  67,110,  249,  252f,  292. 

Gideon,  20,  30,  65f,  85,  100,  113,  166, 
172,  256f,  259,  262-265,  267,  271, 
28U,  300,  4  43f. 

Gifts,  83,  lOif,  134,  147,  149,  155, 
159f,  164,  198,  258,  284,  286,  288, 
290,  306,  325f,  380,  409,  463,  540f, 
see  Spiritual  gifts. 

Gilion,  31,  140,  294,  330,  754. 

Gilboa,  29f,  66,  263f,  273,  285f,  305, 
308,  439. 

Gilchrist,  303. 

Gilead,33, 6 1 ,66. 151, 159,227-229,234, 
254, 262, 264,266f, 279,296,302, 383f, 
481,  485,  538f,  542,  548f,  555. 

Giltadites,  (i5. 

Gilgal,  66, 236, 249,251,259-261, 277- 
280,  298,  305,  540-542,  551,  562. 

Gilgamesh,  epic  of,  99,  142,  116. 

Giloh,  290. 

Gimirrai,  59f. 

Girdle,  104,  140,  439,  445,  452,  482, 
,765,  799,  867. 

Girgashites,  150. 

Girl,  420,  510;  with  spirit  of  divina 
tion  at  Philippi,  795. 

Gitta,  785. 

Gittaim,  2,^7. 

Gittith,  373. 

Gladiatorial  show,  61-3. 

Gladiators,  836,  874. 

Glass,  109,  112. 

Glassy  sea,  931,  938. 

(Meaning,  22,  207,  264,  272,  448,555. 

Glorification,  824. 

Glory,  195,  345,  371,  386,  388,  567, 
631,  747,  760f,  807,  811,  824,  834, 
844,  847,  851,  858,  863,  869f,  see 
God,  glory  of;  i.e.  soul,  377. 

Glosses,  48. 

Glossolalia,  see  Tongues,  speaking 
with. 

Glutton,  gluttony,  407,  468,  622,  838. 

Gnat,  174f,  466. 

Cnosis,  916. 

Gnosticism,  1 1 ,  505,  650,  658, 786, 815, 
862,  866,  869,881-883,888,902,913, 
910,  923. 

GuoMics  746,  763,  860. 

Goah,  488. 

Goat,  30f,  33,  98,  104,  159,  162,  188, 
197-199,  205f,  210,  212,  238,  243, 
266,  303,  361,  421,  446,  529;  for 
Ax.a/el,  104,  201-206. 

Goat's  hair,  189f,  215. 

Gob,  292. 

Gobryas,  528. 

GocShar,  934. 

God,  8,  107,  5P5;  all  in  all,  813,  816; 
and  history,  2,  21,  OOf,  93-95,  121, 
43 If,  435,  160-464,  485,  487,  525, 
535,  558 ;  and  Israel,  sec  Yahwch 
and  Israel ;  and  man,  see,  Man ;  and 
Nature,  2,  12f,  21,  85,  87,  91,  93, 
95, 346, 350, 363f,  309,  375,  384,  387, 
391,411,  160,479,488,664,  793,  819, 
821;  and  the  Gentiles  (the  heathen, 
the  nations),  48,  92f,  96,  371,  374, 
392f,  396,  432,  438,  458,  460-468, 
470f,  473,  475f,  481,  483,  486-488, 
502,  513,  516f,  546,  556-558,  561- 
563,  565,  569.  576,  579,  586,  619f, 
62  If,  639,  707,  788f,  806,  819-821, 
825-827,  831,  86  If,  869;  and  the 
Logos,  745-747 ;  anger  of,  67,  130, 


171,  173,  202,  212,  259f,  279,  293, 
309, 353-356, 358, 363, 374,388, 432, 
440f,  443-445,  454,  467f,  470f,  473, 
479,  481,  494,  497f,  506,  512,  530, 
532,  538,  542,  552 f,  556f,  563-565, 
569,  576,  668,  819-822,  825,  827f, 
841,  866,  870,  897,  926,  938f ;  arm 
of,  461,  466f;  as  arbitrator,  354, 
438,  561;  as  shepherd,  460,  467, 
516,  561;  attributes  of,  313,  369, 
382,  396,  398,  460,  618;  call  of,  719, 
806,  858,  866,  898;  care  for  His 
creatures,  340,  372,  390,  395,  498, 
558,  577;  compassion  of,  48,  259, 
396,  446,  460,  468,  471,  544,  558, 
618.  623,  825,  827;  concern  for  His 
honour,  502,  506,511,516,564,618; 
council  of,  137,  146,  304,  347,  356, 
370,  441,  485;  Creator  of  the  uni 
verse,  12f,  125,  149,  334,  377f,  386, 
390, 391, 396, 456,460-462, 464, 466, 
479,  481,  486,  551,  554,  556,  558, 
618f,  796,  865,  870,  891,  897,  904, 
911,  931f;  cruelty  of,  360f;  dis 
tinctions  within,  344,  745f  ;  dwell 
ing-place  of,  64,  75,  86,  122,  131, 
262,  298,  303,  308-370,  375,  377f, 
390,  394,  470,  472,  504,  518,  538, 
546,  548,  577,  618,  620,  705,  835, 
864f,  892,  895,  899,  912  ;  enemies 
of,  93,  105,  473,  564,  618,  623f ; 
eternity  of,  354f,  389f,  461,  529, 
566,  806,  928  ;  evolutionary  idea  of, 
19  ;  exaltation  of,  358,  369,  380, 
389,  394,  429f,  438,  458,  461,  469, 
472;  existence  of,  397,  897,  919; 
eyes  of,  352,  362,  369,  395,  406,  554, 
566,  577  ;  faithfulness  of,  296,  242, 
372,  377,  388,  396,  459f,  472,  806, 
832,  935;  Father  of  Christ,  711, 
745,  808,  863  ;  Father  of  Israel, 
471,  478,  541,  618;  fatherhood  of, 
8,  12,  265,  390,  618f,  637,  641f,  619, 
664f,  706f,  745,  747,  806,  808,  810, 
821,  865f,  899,  904,  909,  918,  921 ; 
fear  of,  sec  Fear  of  God  ;  fellow 
ship  with  man,  sec  Fellowship  with 
God ;  forbearance  of,  144,  819f, 
841  ;  foreknowledge  of,  460,  462- 
464,  779,  824,  826f  ;  forgiveness  of, 
199,  ?06,  352,  378,  388,  394,  458, 
488,  494,  499,  545,  618,  623,  640, 
732,  808,  821,  866,  869,  892f,  917; 
fulness  of,  865  ;  gentleness  of,  377, 
460f ;  glory  of,  89,  129,  195,  201, 
220,  371,  376f,  384,  388,  396,  414, 
440,  465,  504f,  5()7f,  514,  567,  618f, 
622,  625,  638,  643,  706,  743,  755, 
784f,  811,  820f,  829,  84],  851,  863, 
865,  868,  882,  931,  935  ;  goal  of  all 
things,  813,  827,  840;  goodness  of, 
21,  24,  369,  391f,  396,  471,  499,  564, 
570,  623,  717,  735,  861,  891;  gov 
ernment  of  the  world  by,  19,  21,  91- 
95,  345f,  353,  358-360,  364,  309f, 
372,  378,  397,  400,  404,  409,  460, 
558,  597,  618,  890  ;  grace  of,  2,  8, 
10,  91,463f,  471,510f,516,535,  545, 
558,  639f,  727,  736,  752,  806,  808, 
811,  821-823,  825f,  831,  833,  846, 
850, 853, 856, 863-865,  868, 875, 888, 
891-893,  900,  919  ;  head  of  Christ, 
841  ;  Hebrew  conception  of,  84, 
429f ;  holiness  of,  10,  12,  96,  130f, 
171,  181,  196f,  202,  214,  277,  389, 
427,  429,  436,  440,  501,  514,  516- 
518,  541,  566,  586,  618,  664,  706, 


761,  811,  835,  899,  909,  917;  im 
manence  of,  24,  345,  827  ;  immuta 
bility  of,  587,  904;  incapable  of 
pain,  635 ;  incomparableness  of, 
463;  indiscriminate  government  of, 
353;  invisibility  of,  15],  195,  353. 
392,  747,  813,  868,  898,  919;  Jew 
ish  conception  of,  618-625,  637 ; 
judge  of  angels,  358,  391,  914,  924; 
judge  of  men,  19,  127,  130,  152, 
352f,  355,  428,  433,  482,  529,  585, 
629,  820,  825.  861,  899,  909  ;  justice 
of,  87,  93f,  242,  390;  king,  226, 
396,  480,  571,  882,  895,  910 ;  king 
dom  of,  see  Kingdom  of  God; 
knowledge  of,  see  Knowledge  of 
God  ;  light,  470,  904,  917  ;  localisa 
tion  of,  141,  171,  556 ;  long-suffer 
ing  of,  93,  387,  460,  483,  560,  737, 
792,  882,  915;  love,  loving-kind 
ness  of,  1,  23,  48,  95,  108,  129,  131, 
234,  242,  340,  352,  35Gf,  369f,  374, 
378,  384,  399,  425,  427,  433,  470, 
475,  477,  488,  498f,  502 f,  510,  535, 
537,  541,  558,  563,  570,  585f,  618, 
623,  634,  641f,  664,  670,  735,  745, 
761,  806-812,  821f,  824,  864,  870,  915, 
919  ;  majesty  of,  94,  195,  277,  354, 
371,  375,  -127,  436,  440,  460f,  473, 
501,  567,  931 ;  material  representa 
tion  of,  sinful,  185,  193,  300f,  391, 
539,  618 ;  mercy  of,  23,  85,  93,  361, 
388,  390f,  391,  429,  456f,  470,  557f, 
618,  640,  664,  780,  812,  825,  827, 
833,  849,  853,  864,  882,  885,  899, 
911,  935 ;  name  of,  see  Name  of 
God;  oath  of,  234,  243,  394,  485, 
506,  893f;  omnipotence  of,  281, 
338,  350,  352f,  355,  359,  361,  363, 
365,  386,  390,  394,  396,  404,  460f, 
466,  471,  504,  553,  618,  897  ;  omni 
presence  of,  82,  171,  369,  394f,  485, 
50-1,  618,  620 ;  omniscience  of,  350, 
353f,  361,  369,  39  if,  404,  485,  504; 
perfection  of,  2,  132,  281,  429,  665, 
707,  819,  917  ;  personality  of,  344, 
395,  429,  618  ;  power  of,  85,  91,  100, 
3G2f,  382,  384,  390-392,  396,  428f, 
4GOf,  479,  481,  502,  511,  51Gf,  525, 
53'5,  557,  638,  695,  80(5,  819,  825, 
833f,  849,  851,  856,  863,  865,  885, 
920 ;  praise  of,  see  Praise  of  God  ; 
presence  of,  104-106,  125,  131,  189, 
518f,  521,  556,  865,  938 ;  present  in 
Sheol,  369,  395 ;  promises  of,  sec 
Promises  of  God ;  Providence  of,  2, 
10,  84,  219,  224,  346,  389,  395,  411, 
413,  G33f,  664  ;  purity  of,  214,  529, 
917  ;  purpose  (plan)  of,  2,  26,  81,  68, 
96,  127,  131,  136,  155,  247,  430,  435, 
447,  461,  483,  511f,  514,  558,  567, 

636,  686,    702,  705,   749,  761,  779, 
781,    806,    8G3-866,    869,    871,    885, 
800-892,  897,  915,  939  ;  remoteness 
of,  414 ;    repentance  of,   143,    280, 
545;    rest   of,    135,    138,    384,    394, 
891f ;  righteousness  of,  11,  45,  47, 
94f,   344,   352,   354  f,   358,   362,  364, 
3G9f,  372,  389,  395f,  403,  429,  437, 
4(38,  506,   558,  566,    570,   587,    618, 
6-13,  811,  819-821,  825,  853,  897,  918, 
938  ;  right  hand  of,  180,  37G,  462, 
740,   779,   782,   824,    870,    890,   894, 
896,  898;  silence  of,  566;  source  of 
all  things,  827,  840  ;  sovereignty  of, 
2,  174,  353f,  362,  384,  571,  618,  625, 

637,  703,  718,  825 ;  spirituality  of, 
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89,  95,  '6J2,  l>18,  745,  750,  806 ;  the 
refuge  of  His  people,  375,  380,  389, 
564 ;  the  Saviour,  8b2,  881,  887, 
897  ;  the  supreme  good,  376  ;  throne 
of,  Ib9,  276,  345;  359,  376,  380,  389, 

433,  440,  469,  483,  494,   50if,    529, 
705,  863,  901,  931,  933,  942;  tran 
scendence  of,  46,  95,  315,  398,  429, 

434,  475,  503,  525,  746 ;  union  with, 
761,  863  ;  unity  of,  82,  87-90,  128, 
334,   344,    368,    583,  618,   625,   821, 
831,  840,    866,    882 f ;    unrighteous 
ness   of,   355,  362,   501 ;    unsearch 
able,  363,  395,  416,  433  ;  vengeance 
of,  30,  208,  394,  438,  458f ,  470f,  492, 
494f,   498,   506,   513,  546,  553,  5G4, 
618,  737  ;  vision  of  (seeing),  4,   7, 
150f,  157,  164,  171,  188,  193,  267, 
355,  365,  371,  376,   379,  388,   436, 
440,  503-505,  508,  529,  553,  567,  704, 
931  ;  warrior,  84,  99,  105,  114,  180, 
256, 445,  457, 462, 470f ,  867 ;  watcher 
of  men,  352,  354,  356;  will  of,  7, 
llf,  99,  106-108,  136,  211,  247,  261, 
267,  370,  378f,  428,  431f,  435,  505, 
557,    562,    585,   623f,   634,   636-€38, 
640,   643,   664,    666-668,   702,   706f, 
727,  745,  752,  756,   783,  788,    792, 
805-810,    827,    853,   863,    866-868, 
873,  883,  886,  890,  892f,  896f,  899, 
903f,  907,  909,  911,  917f,  920,  937  ; 
wisdom  of,  91,  111,  345,  354f,  414, 
461,  525,  812,  827,  831,  833f,  885, 
891,    901 ;    word   of,    see   Word    of 
God  ;  zeal  of,  443,  506. 

God  of  heaven,  78,  325,  525,  556 ;  of 
Hosts,  554 ;  of  Light,  375,  936 ;  of 
this  world,  6-19,  851 ;  only  begotten, 
747. 

Goddess,  6,  392,  446,  867. 

God-fearers,  625,  767,  769f,  788,  791, 
795f. 

Godliness,  885,  887,  914. 

Godly,  the,  395,  432. 

Gods,  6,  11,  65,  82f,  85,  88,  93-95  133, 
135,  142f,  152,  ]60,  184,  190,  196, 
210,  224,  234,  265,  287,  328,  428, 
472,  483,  527,  539,  627,  630,  633-635, 
755,  775,  838,  867,  876;  ancient 
ideas  of,  82f ;  and  kings,  628;  of 
border,  160  ;  of  rivers,  160. 

Goel,  271f,  305,  462. 

Goethe,  271,  361,  418. 

Gog,  337,  5I7f,  939,  941. 

Goiim,  148. 

Golan,  33. 

Gold,  101,  111,  116,  ]23,  130,  155,  178, 
189-19 1,  238,  293,  299,  317,  360,  393, 
407,  420,  422,  432,  458,  461,  470, 
499,  504,  506,  525-528,  531,  567, 
570,  577-579,  702,  709,  795,  906; 
mine,  318,  872  ;  plate  (high-priestly), 
191 ;  ring,  365,  904. 

Golden  age,  138,  411,  585  ;  bells,  191 ; 
calf,  183,  193,  301,  784f;  calves 
(bulls)  (of  Jeroboam),  67,  73,  128, 
193,  300f ;  candlesticks,  see  Candle 
stick,  the  golden;  hooks,  191;  image 
(Nebuchadnezzar's),  526;  mean,  the, 
411,  414f ;  rule,  707,  729,  793f,  910 ; 
tiara,  191. 

Goldsmiths,  111,  461. 

Golgotha,  298,  669. 

Goliath,  20,  31,  66,  281,  292,  366, 
396  ;  sword  of,  100,  282f. 

Gomer  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6),  517. 

wife  of  Hosea,  534,  536f. 
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!  Gomorrah,  13,  130, 147,  152f,  243,  357, 
437,  416,  484,  541,  550f,  570,  914. 

I  Gong,  8-ii. 

:  Good,  the,  822 ;  and  evil,  139,  632- 
635  ;  knowledge  of,  139. 

Good  Shepherd,  754,  759,  765,  910; 
works,  527,  819,  864,  884f,  888. 

Goodness,   622f,  633f,    665,   704,    812, 
i      866  ;  Stoic  conception  of,  633f . 

Gopher,  143. 
;  Gorge,  28,  470. 
i  Gorgias,  387. 

Goshen,  63f,  123,  164f,  169,  171,  175f, 
178. 

Gospel,  the,  2,  14,  132,  637f,  682,  691, 
713,  728,  736f,  7-12,  767,  779,  786, 
792,  828,  833,  846,  848,  850f,  854f, 
858,  861f,  865,  867f,  870,  872f,  882, 
885,  887,  908,  914f,  917,  922. 

Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  595, 
657,  661,  685,  693,  765,  846. 

Gospel  Canon,  595  ;  harmony,  595. 

Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  658. 

Gospel  of  Peter,  741,  763f,  790. 

Gospels,  the,  7,  122, 587,  594f,  598,  602, 
6041' ,  681f ;  and  oral  tradition,  15, 
604 ;  as  sources  of  information 
about  Jesus,  14-16,  659,  914 ;  criti 
cism  of,  14-16 ;  fragmentary  char 
acter  of,  659 ;  influence  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  on,  372,  698, 
702,  717,  721f,  741,  763  ;  origin  of,  14, 
604  ;  trustworthiness  of,  14-16  ;  un 
iqueness  of,  as  literary  compositions, 
604  ;  written  sources  of,  14,  604. 

Gospels,  heretical,  596. 

Gotama,  122. 

Gourd,  558. 

Government,  112,  416,  516. 

Governments,  643,  646. 

Governor,  78f,  124,  328-330,  332,  444, 
491,  502,  513,  516,  526,  528,  572, 
578f,  585f,  609f,  634,  698,  936. 

Grace,  389,  535,  639-642,  717,  727, 
736,  752,  808,  818f,  821-823,  826, 
829,  850,  859,  861,  864,  867f,  875, 
884,  888,  900,  915. 

Grace  before  meat,  883. 

Grasco-Koman  culture,  644,  916;  re 
ligion,  627-(i35  ;  world.  435,  768,  819. 

Grafting,  826. 

Grain,  111,  390,  454,  456,  478,  491, 
638,  641 ;  (weight),  116,  194. 

Grape  gatherer,  479 ;  juice,  111 ; 
treader,  grape  treading,  111,  471, 
562. 

Grapes,  105,  111,  123,  188,  219,  240, 
335,  423,  439,  448,  453,  472,  540,  546. 

Grass,  31,  137,  358,  372,  393,  459,  463, 
473,  552,  561,  934. 

Grasshoppers,  417. 

Grave,  75,  110,  154f,  165,  167,  321, 
349,  356,  413,  417,  446f,  452,  467, 
486,  515f,  519,  565,  720,  756,  846, 
878,  see  Tomb  ;  clothes,  756,  763. 

Graven  image,  84,  ia5,  260,  269,  461. 

Graven  in  the  rock,  357. 

Gravitation,  635. 

Great  deep,  553;  king,  the,  310; 
mother,  the,  632f ;  sea,  528 ;  syna 
gogue,  the,  37- 

Greatness,  668,  694,  717,  739f. 

Greece,  61f,  79,  98,  101,  110,  186,  203, 
227,  454,  513,  530-532,  591,  627,  629f, 
632f,  771,  798f,  832,  854,  876,  878, 
939  ;  and  Persia,  Glf,  531. 

Greed,  89,  93,  18-4,  512,  721. 
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Greek  art,  796;  Church,  185,  830; 
cities,  32,  270,  (1)7,  832 ;  civilisa 
tion,  dominance  of,  607 ;  culture, 
customs,  374,  385,  415,  433,  819: 
Empire,  411,  526,  528f,  531,  579  ; 
E/.ra,  sec  Ezra,  the  Greek  ;  games, 
tit)!) ;  influence  on  Christianity, 
745;  inscriptions,  380;  language, 
tL',  450,  591-593,  (i04,  (W,  ()15,  025, 
72.3,  778,  783,  792,  800,  804,  830; 
law,  186,  824 ;  lectionaries.  601  ; 
literature,  6,  18,  20,  ^2,  24.  i  :•;'?,  2(i5, 
591,  602f,  605,  (>07,  628,  796,  874, 
876  period,  U,  LUf,  121,  ii'5,  315, 
325,  341f,  406,  409,  524,  579 ;  phi 
losophy,  8,  11,  20,  24,  62,  94,  342f, 
394,  397,  401,  411,  601,  625,  633- 
635,  745f,  781,  789,  805,  812,  M5, 
889f  ;  religion,  11,  105,  203,  216,  29'.), 
428,  607,  616,  627-630,  632,  876, 
Olio;  spirit,  the  10,  19;  words  in  j 
Daniel,  522. 

Greeks,  18-20,  24,  27,  1)2,  91f,  230, 
514,  546,  565f,  579f,  752,  757,  ,>9, 
807,  830,  8:j2f,  876;  and  Jews,  62, 
79,  94,  98,  106,  108,  311,  37  i,  397, 
401,411,580,  U)7,  62;J,  636f,  ,  -  ',  805. 

Green,  931  ;  and  the  dry,  741 ;  bed, 
420;  grays,  653,  689  ;  jasper,  191. 

Gregory,  (J.  R.,  597- 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  5;  Hi 

Gregory  (Pope),  601- 

Greyhound,  .It  ill. 

Griesbaoh,  597. 

Griffins,  140,  411. 

Griifon-vulture,  5u>. 

Grinding,  21;-,  J10,  660. 

Grotius,  877. 

Groi  ind,  139. 

Groves,  47-f. 

Guadalquivir,  438. 

Guard,  565,  790,  804. 

Guardian,  109,  839. 

Guard-room,  518. 

Gudea,  189. 

Gudgodah,  229. 

Guerilla  warfare,  572,  607  f. 

Guest,  110,  ir>2f,  178,  20:,',  278,  30.3. 

Guilt,  101,  139,  152f,  199,  20",,  208, 
284,  374,  362,  393,  437,  465,  470,  515, 
f>:;*,  510,  550,  557,  577,  5r2,  75;i, 
754,  859;  offering,  11.  99,  197-201, 
201,  208-210,  217,  222,  237,  276,  520  ; 
and  sin  oP.Vring,  198-200. 

Guilty,  the,  44O,  .'.O1.). 

Gums,  140,  162,  479. 

Guti,  148. 

Gyges,  00. 

Gymnasium,  62,  523. 

Gyiunosophist,  844. 

H  (Pentateuchal  document),  see  Law 
of  Holiness. 

Habakkuk,  47,  72,  114,  566f. 

—  Book  of,  88,  566-568  ;  composite 
character  of,  47,  424,  566  ;  contents 
of,  566 ;  date  of,  47,  566 ;  eschato- 
logical  psalm  in,  47,566-568;  prob 
lem  of,  47,  566f.  _ 

Habiri,  nee  Khabiri. 

Hacaliah,  330. 

Hadad,  the  Edomite,  67,  299. 

Hadad-ezer,  298f. 

Hadassah,  337,  see  Esther. 

Hades,  376,  712,  714f,  736,  742,  910, 
929,  941,  nee  Sheol ;  floods  of,  715; 
gates  of,  375,  714f. 
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Hadrach,  579. 

Hadrian,  244,  653,  656,  G58. 

Hadrian's  rescript,  658. 

Haematite,  116. 

Hagar,  6,  63,  100,  150f,  153f,  860. 

Hagarenes,  Hagarites,  151,  387- 

Hatrgadah,  784,  882. 

Haggai,  47,  77f,   96,  112,   327f,   367. 

572-575,  577  ;  and  the  rebuilding  of 

the  Temple,  572-574. 
Book  of,  77,  92,  323f,  572-574,  575, 

578 ;    contents   of,   573 ;    historical 

background    of,    572f ;    relation    to 

sermons  of  Haggai,  572 ;   religious 

ideas  of,  573  ;  text  of,  572. 
Haggi,  572. 
llaggith,  294,  572. 
Hagiographa,    iiii-38,    314,   411,    418, 

5-2  ;  canonisation  of,  3o. 
Haifa.,  28. 
Hail,    363,    3S6,   396,  457,    934,    939  ; 

plague  of,  13,  123,  174,  176. 
Hailstones,  509. 
Hair,    105,   201,    208,   211,  216f,    237, 

267f,   271,   289,   291,   305,   409,    417, 

420f,   423,   480,   494,   506,   519,   730, 

799,    842;    ottering,    99,    110,   208, 

217,  267,  797,  79; f. 
Hairy  garment,  305,  583. 
Hajj,  10'J. 
Halacha,  SM.'. 
Halah,  55-'). 

Half-nomads,  see  Semi-nomads. 
Half-proselytes,  62  If. 
Half-shekel,  the,  116,   192,   194,  334, 

616,  6:)i,  7-15. 
Hall  of  .udgment,  297. 
Hallel,  697. 
Hallelujah.  36T,  392,  396,  9-10. 

H:dlufili:;ii-.>ll.  8  16. 

Halys,  53.  <i(). 

Ham  (i.e.  Egypt),  387,  390 f ;  (place), 
1  ill  ;  .-on  of  Noah,  145,  387,  390. 

Hainan,  22,  101,  336-339,  403. 

llamasa,  381. 

Hamath,  35,  63,  71,  219,  220,  260, 
2NS  309,  313  330,  428,  44 !f,  494, 
534,  552,  554,  579 ;  entering  in  of, 
123,  2oO,  316. 

Hammeah,  tower  of,  331. 

Hammer,  261,  339,  565,  (507. 

Hammurabi,  4-1,  51,  53,  112,  119,  148  ; 
Code  c.f,  9,  11,  51,  112,  130,  1-18,  186, 
210,  234,  238,  240f  ;  date  of,  119,  130. 

Hamon,  517. 

Hamor,  161,  265. 

Hananel,  488,  584  ;  tower  of,  331. 

Hanani,  76,  301,  315,  330. 

Hananiah,  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  72, 
475,  487  ;  son  of  Heman,  317,  sec 
Shadrach. 

Hand,  115,  149,  192,  361,  420,  463, 
690,  705,  937  ;  of  Yahweh  (God), 
303,  442,  483,  503,  518,  557. 

Handbreadth,  115. 

Hand-washing  at  the  Communion, 
192. 

Handwriting  on  the  wall,  527- 

Hanes,  456. 

Hannah,  66.  105,  274f ;  song  of,  180, 
274T27«,  726. 

Hannibal,  615. 

j.lanukkah,  10-1,  339. 

ilanun,  289. 

Happiness,  139,  634,  R85. 

Happy  endings,  48  ;  future,  prophe 
cies' of,  437,  439,  455f. 


Haran  (Harran),  (place),  34,.  146,  15b 
513,  551,  567,  784;  son  of  Terah, 
146. 

Harbour,  28,  612,  786,  803,  813. 

Harbours  of  Palestine,  28. 

Harden  the  heart,  174. 

Hardening,  825f ;  of  Pharaoh,  174. 

Hardness  of  heart,  475,  825. 

Hare,  788. 

Harem,  147,  153,  287,  297,  299,  415, 
418,  422,  468,  490. 

Harhares,  Mt.,  2u9. 

Harim,  325. 

Harlot,  the.  i.e.  Rome,  939f. 

Har-magedon,  2t>2,  313,  939. 

Harmon,  550. 

Harmony,  827,  829. 

Harod,  30;  spring  of,  263,  see  En 
Harod. 

Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  29,  65, 
261. 

Harp,  44,  316f,  379,  394,  448,  526, 
551f. 

Harrowing,  541. 

"  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  911. 

Hart,  379. 

Harvest,  13,  28,  lOlf,  111,  118,  157f, 
177,  205,  207,  210,  272,  311,  350,  359, 
370,  374,  384,  388,  408,  417,  440,  443, 
418f,  452,  479f,  540f,  550,  554,  562, 
580,  584,  653,  065,  667,  687,  709, 
750,  848,  906,  937f :  festival,  188, 
520;  home,  102,  210,  393,  413; 
songs,  18. 

Hasid,  374,  378f,  381. 

Hasidim,  94,  374,  378f,  38 If,  387,  396, 

'  398,  402,  406,  412,  415,  580f,  607. 

Hasmoneans,  107,  117,  340,  500,  608. 

Hatching,  459. 

Hatred,  23,  95,  97,  124,  621,  623f,  706, 
760f,  763,  771.  774,  793,  879,  897, 
903,  919. 

Hauran,  33,  224. 

Havilah,  139,  280. 

Havvoth-jair,  234,  265. 

Hawk,  364. 

Hay,  408. 

Hazael,  58,  69,  303-309,  548. 

Hazar-enan,  229. 

Hazazon-tamar,  149. 

Hazeroth,  219. 

Hazor,  29,  65,  245,  253,  261,  298,  494. 

Head,  140,  505,  529,  560,  568,  705f, 
842,  868,  892,  907  ;  shaking  of,  380  ; 
of  days,  433 ;  of  the  corner,  577. 

Head-dress,  420. 

Healers,  616. 

Healing,  223,  469,  520,  809,  812,  843, 
879,  910;  at  a  distance,  708,  750; 
gift  of,  804 ;  by  suggestion,  663. 

Hearers  and  doers,  904. 

Heart,  the,  91,  131,  175,  318,  369,  376, 
399,  416f,  419,  421,  475,  488,  508, 
542,  544,  569,  640,  664,  689,  709,  719, 
730,  825f,  851,  853,  861,  864,  866, 
870,  892,  904,  906f,  910f,  917,  919  ; 
of  flesh,  91,  see  New  heart ;  of 
stone,  91. 

Heat,  111,  159,  439,  449,  455,  406,  479, 
545f,  558,  583,  939. 

Heath,  484,  493. 

Heathen,  the,  92,  151,  234,  368,  374f, 
379,  392-394,  396,  454,  464,  481, 
489,  502f,  556-558,  560-563,  582-584, 
595,  715,  734,  836-838,  841,  853,  888, 
915  ;  and  Israel,  see  Israel ;  and  the 
Messiah,  374;  conversion  of,  372, 
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445f,  478,  556-558,  576,  584,  699, 
806,  80S,  826 ;  excellence  among, 
557  ;  judgment  of,  96,  556,  558,  562, 
584  ;  readiness  to  turn  to  trod,  505, 
557f. 

Heathen  cults,  812, 878  ;  customs,  237  ; 

deities,  90,  101,   130,  149,  202,  208, 

218,  234,  237,  243,  310,  383,  392,  462- 

461,  477,  480,  483f.  502,  507,  510,  512, 

557,  560,  627,   840,  sec  False  gods, 

Idols ;  priest,  688 ;  religions,  481,  812. 

Heathenism,   110,  183,  205,  237,  392, 

477,   .181,  535,   537,   539,   562,   573, 

586,  867,  see  Paganism. 

Heave  offering,  200f,    216,  220,  222, 

237,  587. 

Heave  thigh,  192. 

Heaven,  5,  137,  139,  146,  149,  188, 
190,  369-371,  374f,  395,  409,  431f, 
434,  416,  458f,  461,  4t>4,  526,  537f, 
560,  562,  582,  618,  705f,  720,  727, 
733,  736,  738,  741f,  745,  748f,  788, 
798,  807,  825,  847,  852,  854,  858,  860, 
863-865,  867f,  870,  874,  879,  890, 
895,  898f,  931-935,  937f.  910-942; 
and  earth,  125,  136,  138,  535,  537, 
574,  705. 

Heavenly  altar,  938f  ;  beings  (powers), 
139,  461,  471. 

bodies,    95,     135-137,    185,    377, 

390,  446,  478,  546, 847,  934,  see  Moon, 
Stars,  Sun  ;  creation  of,  137.  390 ; 
worship  of,  74,  95,  129,  137,  185, 
311,  361,  569. 

city,  898-900;  council  (assembly, 

court),  137,  146,  304,  347,  356,  370, 
441,  485 ;  host,  583 ;  Jerusalem, 
the,  860,  899,  937 ;  man,  847 ; 
ocean  (sea),  135,  137,  143,  377,  384, 
390,  401,  453f,  931,  938  ;  places,  863  ; 
tabernacle,  894f  ;  twins,  759,  801 ; 
world,  890f,  893. 

Heavens,  the,  368,  390,  396,  445f,  461, 

464,  466-468,  471,  554,  867,  894,  915. 

Heber  (Keiiite),  261f. 

Hebraism,  23 1,  238,  243,  636,  864f ,  878. 

Hebrew  historical   literature,  20,  45, 

48f,   122,    2-14-247;    and    prophecy, 

244,  247  ;  Deuteronomic  revision  of, 

45 f,  48,  75  ;    didactic  character  of, 

21,    244;     method.^   of,    20f,    244; 

miraculous  element  in,  246f ;  priestly 

revision  of,  -48  ;  purposes  of,  21  244. 

language,    34-36,    48,    124,    129, 

314f,  335,  450,  522,  579,  592f,  700, 
786 ;  Canaanite  origin  of,  34 ;  charac 
teristics  of,  35,  593  ;  history  of,  35  ; 
place  among  Semitic  languages,  34  ; 
supplanted  by  Aramaic,  35. 

literature,    see   Old    Testament 

MSS.  of  Old  Testament,  40  ;  poetry 
see  Poetry,  Hebrew;  religion,  origin 
of,  84 ;  spirit,  19  ;  syntax,  35  ;  the 
name,  34 ;  wisdom,  93,  341f,  343- 
345  ;  writing,  36. 

Hebrews,  18-21,  26,  34,  55,  58,  82 
119,  145,  147,  149,  163,  276,  555 
841,; we Israel;  i.e.  Aramaic-speaking 
Jews,  783. 

Epistle  to  the,  6,  16,  25,  96,  594- 

596,  603f,  611,  772,  817,  889-900 
901,  938;  Alexandrianism  of,  603 
889f ;  allegorical  method  of,  6,  890 
and  Clement  of  Rome,  594,  889. 
and  Origen,  595  ;  and  the  Book  o 
Wisdom,  343 ;  and  the  two  worlds 
6,  890;  author  of,  592f,  640;  889 


900 ;  authorship,  595,  603,  815,  889  ; 
canonicity  of,  595f,  889  ;  date,  603, 
657,  773,  775,  88iJ,  891,  897  ;  Hay  of 
Atonement  in,  104,  894-896,  900: 
destination,  775,  889,  897,  900 ; 
literary  characteristics  of,  595,  603, 
724,  889  ;  persecution  in,  775,  889, 
807  ;  purpose  of,  889 ;  readers  of, 
603,  889,  893,  897,  899f. 
Hebron,  30f,  63,  123,  127,  146f,  154f, 
160,  219,  223,  233,  249,  263f,  258f, 
268,  273,  280,  283f,  286,  290,  296, 
315,  484. 

Hedge,  348,  350,  439. 
Hedge  about  the.  Law,  637. 
Heel,  140,  156,  379   541. 
Hegesippus,  655,  658,  773,  906,  923. 
He-goats  (i.e.  field  demons),  206. 
Heifer,  492,  5-10. 
Heir,  heiress,  109,  149f,  230,  718,  821, 

824,  860,  865,  868,  890,  904. 
Heirs  of  God,  824. 
Hekal,  297. 
Helbon,  513. 
Heldui,  578. 
Heleiii,  578. 

Heli,  son  of  Matthat,  701. 
Heliodorus,  528,  532. 
HeHopolis,  156,  163,  450,  491,  514,  543. 
Hell,  5,  432,  434,  905,  see  Gehenna, 

Hades,  Sheol. 
Hell-broth,  472. 
Hellen,  728. 
Hellenisers,  582,  585. 
Hellenism,  94,  98,  106,  108,  581,  614, 

036f,  747,  805  ;  and  Hebraism,  18. 
Hellenistic  age,  591,  697,  808  ;  Chris 
tians,  639,  767,  783,  785,  789  ;  Greek, 
591 .  593  ;  Jews,  6,  385,  582,  603,  625, 
640,  767f,  783f,  787,800;  Judaism, 
625;    party,    382;     religion,    614; 
terminology,  6-14 ;  thought,  345,  805, 
812f,  817. 
Hellespont,  795. 
Helmet,  867- 
Helps,  643. 
Heman,  316f,  368. 
Hemlock,  480. 

Hen,  contemporary  of  Zechariah,  578. 
Henadad,  327. 
Henna-flower,  420,  423. 
HephiestuR,  6. 
Hepher,  296. 
Heptarchy,  591. 
Heracleon,  653. 
Heracleopolis  Magna,  456. 
Heraclitus,  -111,  746,  915. 
Herald,  325,  546. 
Herbs,  herbage,  23,  29,  137,  1-44,  177, 

422,  552,  720,  828. 
Herculanemn,  657. 
Hercules,  221,  267f,  299,  630. 
Herd,  32,  98,  111,  147,  156,  179,  218, 

284,  459,  538. 
Herder,  418. 
Heredity,  179,  823,  825. 
Herein,  nee  Ban. 
Heres,  Mt.,  259. 
Heresinrchs,  595. 
Heresy,  398,   649,  666,  799,  815,  916, 

921,  036,  see  False  teaching. 
Heretical  gospels,  596  ;  teachers,  594, 

see  False  teachers. 
Heretics,  5,  595,  649,  814. 
Hennas,  700. 

Hennas,  Shepherd  of,  411,  594-596, 
658,  902,  928. 


Hermes,  746,  760,  792. 
Hermetic  literature,  760. 
Hermogenes,  885. 

ilermon,  26-29,  32f,  219,  227,  234, 258f, 
260,  377,  379,  394,  491,  513,  548,  691, 
727. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  368,  609f,  654-656, 
7U8,  790,  801f,  830;  II.,  610,  656f, 
772,  802f. 

Herod  Antipas,  609f,  654,  656f,  667, 
682,  688,  690,  692f,  702f,  711,  713f, 
722,  725,  727f,  730f,  734f,  741,  755, 
762,  768,  781,  791. 

Herod  Philip,  iirst  husband  of  Hero- 
el  ias,  609,  654,  656,  688,  727. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  656. 

Herod  the  Great,  30,  116,  411,  416,  433, 
608-610,  614,  652f,  656f,  702,  704, 
716,  725-727,  748,  786,  865  ;  sons  of, 
656,  738. 

Herod  the  tetrarch,  33,  609f,  656f. 

Herodians,  009,  660,  695,  789. 

Herodias,  609,  654,  656,  688,  693,  713, 
735. 

Herodion,  830. 

Herodotus,  20,  99,  208,  218,  297,  311, 
337f,  413,  415,  '150,  527f,  531,  564, 
567,  591,  593. 

Herods,  the,  117,  297,  499,  734; 
genealogical  table  of,  656. 

Heroes,  heroism,  18,  20,  85,  142,  627f, 
665,  (598,  897. 

Heroes,  the,  see  Judges,  the. 

Heshbon,  224,  229f,  266,  268,  423,  448, 
493. 

Hesy chins,  41,  600. 

Heth,  155. 

Hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water, 
252. 

Hexapla  of  Origen,  41. 

Hexateuch,  9,  121,  sec  Pentateuch. 

He/.ekiah,  21,  68,  71f.  74,  76,  79, 
109,  211,  227,  238,  246,  294,  296, 
301,  310-312,  321,  342,  436f,  486, 
536,  559,  569  ;  and  Assyria,  59,  71f. 
310f  ;  and  Isaiah,  71f,  74,  310f  ;  and 
Merodach-baladan,  71,  310f ;  and 
Sennacherib,  71  f,  76,  310f,  321,  437, 
458 ;  and  the  Philistines,  71 ;  and 
the  Eabshakeh,  71f,  310f ;  char 
acter  of,  310 ;  Chronicler's  account 
of,  76,  122,  321  :  destroys  the  brazen 
serpent,  74  310  ;  reformation  of,  74, 
76,  89,  196,  232,  296,  310f  ;  sickness 
of,  310,  459  ;  song  of,  459  ;  the  men 
cf,  342.  397,  407. 

Hezion,  299,  301. 

Hiddekel,  139,  531. 

Hide,  200,  220,  222. 

Hiel,  99,  251,  302. 

Hierapolis,  681,  700,  862,  931. 

Hierarchy,  85,  91 ;  heavenly,  864,  868. 

Hieratic  script,  52. 

Hieroglyphics,  hieroglyphic  script, 
51f,  56,  246. 

Hieron,  297. 

Hifa,  28. 

Higgaion,  373. 

High  Places,  45,  47,  73,  75f,  8fi,  90,  98, 
lOOf,  128f,  130,  189,  191-193,  204, 
212,  229,  231,  233,  236f,  254,  275,  277, 
294,  296,  300f,  310-312,  317f,  320f, 
469,  472,  493,  506,  510f,  519,  538, 
540,  572. 

High  Priest,  94,  104,  10f>f,  124,  131, 
163,  191-193,  196,  198-200,  205f, 
209,  222,  230,  241,  256,  264,  275f, 
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308,  312,  325,  331,  335,  370,  374,  377, 
382f ,  385, 388, 301, 523,  531f ,  573, 576, 
579,  581-584,  007-610,  020,  053,  008, 
740,  756,  762,  778,  780-782,  784, 
780f,  797,  800-802,  890,  892-896,  942. 

High  Priest's  servant,  721. 

High  Priesthood,  338,  340,  523,  531, 
575,  577,  608f,  756,  894. 

Highway,  404,  450. 

Highwaymen,  015. 

Hilkiah  father  of  Jeremiah,  470 ; 
priest  of  Jerusalem,  45,  75,  128, 
209,  232,  312,  476,  573. 

Hill  country,  232,  248,  201,  270,  484. 

Hillel,  38,  41,  411,  024,  716,  753. 

Hills,  the,  24,  27-30,  65f,  11X3,  157, 
268,  270,  287,  302,  300,  439,  43(5, 
458,  401f,  468,  484,  500,  518,  538, 
548,  554,  563,  570,  013,  059,  872. 

Hin,  115,  220,  228. 

Hind,  3(54,  369,  379. 

Hindus,  163,  200,  209. 

Hinges,  317. 

Hinnoin,  valley  of,  309,  312,  330,  473, 
477,  480,  484,  488,  500,  583f. 

Hip,  470. 

Hippolytus,  103,  595,  052f. 

Hippopotamus,  364. 

Hippos,  32f. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  07,  70,  287, 
296-298,  319,  548;  metal-worker, 
297. 

Hire,  hireling,  hired  servant,  110, 
208f,  351,  418,  704,  900. 

Historians,  51,  75,  (>73f. 

Historical  books  of   Old  Testament, 

9,  244-247 ;  elements  in  the  Bible, 

10,  13-10,    20-22,    214-247,    00-1  f ; 
method,  418,  42(5. 

History,  16,  19-21,  48,  82,  89-9],  93- 
95,  121,  127,  129f,  133,  1(58,  25  If, 
314,  431-433,  435,  460-464,  48.3,  487, 
525f,  535,  558,  820,  824,  920  ;  and 
experience  alike  essential,  l.">f  ; 
of  Gad  the  seer,  315,  318  ;  of  Israel, 
63-80  ;  of  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  315, 
518  ;  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  315  ; 
of  religion,  427 ;  of  Samuel  the 
seer,  315,  318 ;  of  Shemaiah  the 
prophet  and  of  Iddo  the  seer,  315  ; 
of  the  seers,  315  ;  science  of,  10. 

Hitopadesa,  409. 

Hittites,  26,  51-57,  99,  145,  150,  155, 
157,  109, 172,  183, 193,  219,  255,  259 f. 
299,  300,  444, 510  ;  civilisation  of,  53, 
193  ;  debt  to  Babylonia,  53  ;  down 
fall  of,  56f  ;  original  home  of,  53  ; 
physical  characteristics  of,  53. 

Hivites,  172,  260,  448. 

Hobab,  183,  188,  213,  218,  258. 

Hobah,  148f. 

Hobbes,  121. 

Hodaviah,  327- 

Hoe,  111. 

Holiness,  130f,  187,  192,  19Gf,  200, 
202f,  206-208,  212,  214,  221,  223, 
240,  277,  386,  412,  429,  477,  570.  574, 
C18,  622,  624,  040,  084,  827,  832, 
839,  846,  808,  872,  878,  903,  909; 
and  cleanness,  197,  202  ;  and  ritual, 
187,  196f,  207f  ;  and  taboo,  190,  200, 
202,  477,  574  ;  and  uncleanness,  131, 
202f,  223,  574,  839;  ceremonial, 
130f ;  conception  of,  101,  130f,  190, 
202,  207,  429,  574,  839  ;  dangerous, 
200,  429,  697  ;  derivative,  202,  574  ; 
ethical,  130f,  187,  lOOf,  207f,  429, 
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]  640  ;  grades  of,  202,  574  ;  infectious 
character  of,  192,  196,  200,  202f, 
472,  519,  574,  83i.)  ;  non-ethical,  130, 
190,  477,  839  ;  of  altar,  192,  209  ;  of 
Israel,  130,  197,  208,  518,  024;  of 
sacrifice,  200,  202;  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  197,  517f ;  Yahweh  the  fount 
of,  190,  202,  574. 
Holiness  Code,  see  Law  of  Holiness. 

—  of  God,  see  God,  holiness  of. 
Holy,   the,   520,   707  ;    and  the  com 
mon,    the,     512,     570,     689,    897 ; 
Apostles,  the,  815  ;  City,  317,  518, 
521,  722  ;  Convocation,  103-105, 127  ; 
days,  131,  553,  828  ;  garments,  191, 
389,  519  ;  ground,  171,  785  ;  Land, 
26-33,  46,  517,  520,  536,  names   of, 
20  ;  of  Holies,  104, 10(5, 180,  190,  19(5, 
205,  215,  270,  297,  308,  410,  518f,  008, 
835,  805,  893,  895 f ;  one,  i.e.  angel, 
52(if,  583,   804;    one  of   God,  085; 
persons,  131,  192,  ]90,  206,  240,  370, 
097  ;  place,  the,  100,   192,  20(5,  215, 
217,  297,  338,  518f.  895,  933  ;  places, 
100,   127,    !90f,    200;    seasons,   101- 
105,  131,  210;  seed,  the,  441. 

—  Spirit,  the,  3f,  7,  9,40,  136f,  191, 
309,  381f,  390,  471,  475,  595,  037-615, 
(54  7f,   082,    Tol-703,    707,    713,    725- 
72s,    745f,    749,    753,   700,    705-707, 
769,    771,    777-779,    781f,    784-789, 
791,  793f,  797,  808,   812,  819,  K.'3f, 
829,    833-835,   837,   840,   843f,  850- 
852,    859-801,    803-8(55,    867f,    874, 
883 f,    897,    917-92i),    928f,    943,    sec 
Spirit  of  God,  Spirit  of  Yahweh  ; 
and  baptism,  639,  728,  779,  787,  789, 
813;  and  Christ  (Jesus),  039,  ONJ, 
701-703,  72- i,  728,  745,  747,719,  753, 
7ti(),    709, _  779,    788,  bOSf,  851,  909; 
and  inspiration,  3f,    045,  017,  732, 
749,  709,   781,   785,  833f,  844,  883; 
and  spiritual  gifts,  03hf,  (5-13,    C>15, 
048,   779,   789,   808f,  812;    and   the 
Church,    7,    812,    843;     and     the 
Divine  Wisdom,  808  ;  at  Pentecost, 
215,  038,  700;  gift  of,  (538-040,749, 
753,  771,  779,  789,  793,  808,  821,  834, 
852,  803,   897,  918f ;    grieving   the, 
8f.O  ;  in  the  Messianic  age,  038-040, 
749,  808 f  ;  in  the  Pauline  Theology, 
sec    Paul,    doctrines    of ;     in    the 
Primitive   Church,    7,   808 ;  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  see  Jesus,  teach 
ing   of;    indwelling   of,    188,    823f, 
843,  918f ;  Jewish  doctrine  of   808  ; 
law    of,     823 ;      principle    of    the 
Christian  life,   639f,  745,  808,  812, 
823,   851  f,   859,  861,  86)5;    searches 
the  depths  of  God,  834;  source  of 
power,    808,    865,    890 ;    source    of 
revelation,  834,  803,  805,  895  ;  unity 
of,  843,  806;  witness  of,  703,  824,  920. 

—  Spirit,  meaning  of  phrase  with 
out  the  article,  638f,  642. 

—  things,  131,  192,  196f,  221,  707  ; 
water,  210,  223  ;  way,  459. 

Home,  the,  109. 

Home-sickness,  179,  408. 

Homer  (measure),  115,  212,  219,  440, 
520,  537. 

Homer  (poet),  6,  21f,  161,  186,  208, 
225,  297,  396,  428,  431,  505,  591,  593, 
628,  634,  876,  936. 

Homicide,  113,  180,  229f,  477;  acci 
dental,  see  Manslaughter  ;  wilful, 
see  Murder. 


Homily,  003. 

Homoeopathic  magic,  276. 

Homoioteleuton,  42. 

Homonadenses,  720. 

Honesty,  89,  208,  (549,  601. 

Honey,  20,  32,  111,  171,  181,  198,  279, 

408,  421,  4-ilf,  742. 
Hoof,  410,  501. 
Hook,  550. 

Hope,  2,  91,  90,  356,  371,  378,  739, 
806,  821,  824,  827,  829,  832,  844,  852, 
803f,  800,  808,  877f,  887,  891,  893, 
897,  908-910. 

Hophni  and  Phinehas,  274f. 

Hophra,  (51,  73,  475,  490,  492. 

Hor,  Mt.,  223f,  230;  near  Lebanon, 
229. 

Horeb,  Mt.,  11,  01,  86,  124,  128,  168, 
171,  173,  182-186, 189f,  223,  232-230, 
303,  587. 

Horeinheb,  55. 

Hor-haggidad,  229. 

Horites,  149,  233. 

Hormah,  220,  223,  230,  258. 

Horn,  275,  370,  396,  493,  498,  514,  528f , 
552,  5(51,  576,  932  ;  i.e.  trumpet,  478, 
545,  549f ;  of  salvation,  370. 

Hornet,  188,  235,  255. 

Horns  of  the  altar,  180,  191f,  295,  392, 
483,  934. 

Horonaim,  418. 

Horse,  the  black,  932 ;  the  pale,  932 ; 
the  red,  932  ;  the  white,  932. 

Horse  gate,  331,  488 ;  shoe,  252,  440. 

Horseflesh,  202. 

Horsemen,  280,  305,  330,  451,  492,  566, 
577. 

Horses,  100,  111,  113,  160,  180,  202, 
222,  238f,  202f,  296,  303,  307,  364, 
378,  416,  420,  438  440,  456  471,  479, 
492,  513,  542,  545,  550-552,  565,  576, 
578,  580,  582,  584,  631,  600,  905,  932, 
934,  940 ;  and  chariots  of  fire,  30(5 ; 
of  the  sun,  312. 

Hort,  597. 

Hor  us,  761,  936. 

Hosanna,  641,  694,  718,  738. 

Hosea,  19,  45,  68,  70,  74,  87-89,  107f, 
127f,  130,  231,  247,  251,  259,  269, 
280,  307,  374,  426f,  474f,  477,  534- 
543,  560  ;  career  of,  53 1,  536f  ;  char 
acter  of,  88f,  108 ;  conception  of 
God,  11,  89,  108,  185,  -425,  427,  475, 
535  ;  marriage  of,  108,  534-537  ;  per 
sonality  of  535  ;  teaching  of,  21,  74, 
87,  89,  108,  130,  259,  427,  477,  535. 
-  Book  of,  45,  534-543,  825f  ;  char 
acter  of,  535 ;  Judsean  revision  of, 
534f;  origin  of,  535;  text  of,  534f, 
538f,  541f ;  unity  of,  425,  534,  542. 

Hoshea,  59,  see  Joshua. 

—  king  of   Israel,  59,  68,  70f,  246, 
305,  310,  455. 

Hospitality,  110,  152,  164,  270,  305, 
407,  451,  491,  647,  6-1-9,  735,  738,  773, 
799,  827,  883,  888,  899,  911,  921  f. 

Host  of  God,  804;  of  Heaven,  138, 
311,  458,  480,  530,  569,  864,  890,  911 ; 
of  the  height,  453f. 

Hostage,  163. 

Hot  springs,  931. 

Hours,  117,  689,  748,  750f,  760,  763, 
798,  939 ;  of  prayer,  528,  779,  788, 
931. 

House,  23,  108f,  111,  114, 128,  177, 184, 
202-204,  212,  307,  443,  472,  659,  852 ; 
of  bondage,  169,  562;  of  Pharaoh's 


daughter,   297 ;    of    the    forest    of 

Lebanon,  297  ;  of  wine,  420. 
House-church,  790,  830,  848,  871. 
Household  deities,  101,  159,  178,  238, 

282. 

Household  of  faith,  642;  of  God,  801. 
Householder,  059 f,  720. 
House-steward,  452. 
House-top,  240,  278,  451,  788. 
Housewife,  570 ;  the  good,  108,  410. 
Hozai,  322. 

Hugo  do  S.  Caro,  597. 
Hugo,  Victor,  22. 
Huldah,  75,  312. 
Huleh,    Lake,   29,  32,  148,  261,  298, 

008,  020. 
Human  life,  sanctity  of,  144,  185. 

—  nature,  412f,  892,  see  Man ;  pos 
sibilities  inherent  in,  371 ;    sinful- 
ness  of,  378. 

—  sacrifice,  70,  83,  85,  95,  99,  154, 
252,    200f,    302,  305,   472,   480,   488, 
540,  016,  032,  836 ;  commutation  of, 
627,  632 ;    replaced   by   animal,  99, 
154 ;  to  safeguard  bui  Idings,  99. 

Humanity,  361,  558,  564. 
Humble,  the,  275,  456,  472,  571. 
Humiliation,  544f,  587,  see  Christ. 
Humility,    263,    358,    377,    562,    623, 

665,   735,  758,  861,   806,   869f,  873, 

901f,  910f. 
Hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  the, 

933,  935,  937. 
Hunger,   hungry,  156,  468f,  488,  490, 

499,  520,  545,  550,  68Sf,  703,  706,  729, 

750,803,  812f ;  for  righteousness,  737. 
Huns,  263. 

Hunter,  145,  150,  365,  483,  502. 
Hunting,  101,  157. 
Hunting  god,  629. 
Hunting  souls,  509. 
Hur.  108,  182,  189. 

Huram-abi,  see  Hiram,  metal  worker. 
Husband,  108,  228,  207,  271,  468,  471, 

477,  488,  492,  544,  587,  716,  733,  750, 

807,  910;    and  wife,  105,   108,   492, 

534,  530f,  587,  650,  838,  840,  867,910. 
Husbandman,  111,  145,  222,  324,  455f, 

551,  095. 

Husbandry,  varied  methods  of,  455f. 
Hushai,  290. 

Husks,  735,  see  Carob-pods. 
Hut,  439,  453. 
Huzzab,  505. 
Hyacinth,  934 
Hyaena,  158. 
Hybrids,  208. 
Hydra,  454. 
Hygiene,  190,  202-205. 
Hyksos,  52,  54,  03,  249,  254,  429,  450. 
Hymenseus,  049,  882,  886. 
Hymn  of  the  Soul,  713. 
Hymns,  37,  51,  131,  366,  525,  602,  647, 

725,  866f,  870,  883. 
Hypnotism,  174. 
Hypocrites,  hypocrisy,  411,  450,  541, 

550,  622,  600,  706f,  720,  733,  820. 
Hyrax,  409. 
Hyrcania,  79. 
Hyrcanus  (brother  of  Aristobulus  II.), 

608f ;  II.,  225. 
Hyssop,  201,  222f,  343,  382,  763. 

"  I  am  Yahweh,"  130,  196,  207,  506f, 

513. 

Ibleam,  30,  259,  309. 
Ibn  Ezra,  121. 
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Ibzan,  60,  207. 

Ice,  351,  303,  390,  876. 

Ichabod,  276. 

Iconium,  769,  792-794,  857,  885. 

Iddo,  315,  319. 

Ideal,  the,  901 

Ideal  king,  371-373,  385,  390,  390,  401, 
406. 

Identification  with  sacritieial  victim, 
803. 

Idle  words,  712,  90*3. 

Idol  feasts,  050f,  770,  8:0;  maker, 
481 ;  sacrifice,  793,  8-10-842. 

Idolaters,  idolatry,  10,  31,  05-07,  73- 
77,  83f,  91,  127f,  130f,  181-186,  193, 
207f,  227,  229,  231,  235,  237,  242, 
299,  301,  307f,  310-312,  321,  342,  361, 
308,  371,  380,  392,  394,  397f , -127, 436, 
438,  454,  402-404,  409,  477,  480f, 
483f,  491  f,  501f,  500-509,  511f,  510- 
519,  538,  541f,  5(30,  502,  507,  572f, 
582f,  609,  619,  023f,  049,  651,  770, 
775,  784,  792,  790,  819,  837,  841,  853, 
870,922,  931,  938f. 

Idols,  images,  73f,  76f,  83-85,  93-95, 
130f,  184f,  193,  207,  211f,  231,  230, 
242,  255,  311,  361,  367,  376,  379,  392, 
391,  441,  448-450,  457,  4(50-464,  469, 
472,  481,  484,  495,  500,  512,  542f,557, 
500,  502,  580,  650f,  770,  781,  793f, 
790,  798,  820,  840f,  877,  930,  see 
False  gods,  Heathen  deities  ;  pollu 
tion  of,  793f. 

Idumsea,  499,  585,  008. 

Idumseans,  499,  008,  610. 

Idyll,  271f. 

Ignatius,  591,  646, 658, 700, 744, 773,930. 

Ignorance,  197-199,  220,  413,  760,  780, 
796,  825,  8 15,  860,  882,  909. 

Iliad,  the,  22,  10],  431, 

Illumination,  851. 

I'lyria,  829. 

llu-shuma,  53. 

Image,  67,  139,  190,  264,  796,  937,  see 
Idols;  of  God,  137,  141,  813,  841  f, 
868  ;  of  jealousy,  507  ;  of  Yahweh, 
185,  391 ;  vision  of,  in  Daniel,  432, 
525f,  528. 

Images,  graven,  81,  184f,  401 ;  molten, 
207,  401,  403  ;  wooden,  185,  461,  403. 

Imagination,  501,  520 

Imbros,  795. 

Imitation  of  Christ,  910,  917. 

Immanuel,  203,  430,  441f. 

Immer,  325. 

Immorality,  73,  185,  427,  485,  501f, 
506,  510^512,  538f,  870,  808,  913, 930, 
934,  940. 

Immortality,  133,  138-110,  314f,  352, 
368,  370f,  378f,  412,  427,  434,  041, 
GOO,  824,  847;  doctrine  of,  01,  96, 
34 If,  434;  in  Apocalyptic  literature, 
434 ;  in  the  Psalms,  368,  370f  ;  not 
physical  or  metaphysical  but  re 
ligious,  371 ;  of  Christ,  838  ;  of  the 
body,  838  ;  of  the  nation,  381 ;  of 
the  righteous,  381 ;  of  the  serpent, 
138f ;  of  the  soul,  345,  625  ;  of  the 
wicked,  381  ;  personal,  88,  94,  96, 
371,  378,  381,  385,  399  ;  springs  from 
experience  of  fellowship  with  God, 
96,  371  ;  usually  limited  to  faithful 
souls,  371. 

Immortals,  the,  142,  457. 

Impaling,  83,  163,  240,  338f. 

Imperial  estates,  614 ;  priesthood,  775, 
937 ;  year,  052. 
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I  Imperialism,  659. 

1  Impiety,  340f,  350,  353,  356,  302,  308, 
380,  514,  551. 

Imports  and  exports,  111. 

Imprecation,  150. 

Imprisonment,  113,  490,  705,  785,  795, 
799,  815,  860,  877. 
—  Epistles,  812,  802-875. 

Impurity,  618-620,  024,  050,  689,  793, 
819,  837f,  811,  887,  899. 

Imputation,  821  f. 

Incantations,  106,  031,  682,  785. 

Incarnation,  the,  2,  188,  210,  345,  354, 
412,  412,  74(if,  811,  823,  834,  854,  800, 
htiO,  873,  882f,  885,  888,  910,  918-921, 
911. 

Incense,  76,  79,  100,  10-1,  192-194,  201, 
210,  215,  221,  381,  395,  421,  441,  403, 
472,  477,  479,  580,  030f,  850,  932f. 

Incest,  153,  208,  240,  629,  049,  832, 
836f. 

Incestuous  person  at  Corinth,  048f, 
850. 

Incorruption,  315,  817. 

Incubation,  157. 

India,  02,  122,  204,  211,  226,  299,  337, 
446,  479,  591,  607,  613,  610,  733. 

India  House  inscription,  524. 

Indians,  jSTorth  American,  230. 

Indians  who  burnt  themselves  alive, 
844. 

Indi  tf erence,  585,  931. 

Individual,  93,  113,  541;  responsi 
bility,  11,  91,  108,  239,  488,  501,503, 
505,  509-512,  515,  805. 

Individualism,  11,  90,  108,  170,  345, 
358,  400f,  438,  475,  481,  488,  503, 505, 
510f,  515,  019. 

Indus,  the,  58,  140. 

Industrialism,  112. 

Industry,  400,  416. 

Infallibility,  7f. 

Infancy  narratives,  675,  701f,  725-727. 

Infant  99f,  473,  835,  816:  baptism, 
639. 

Infantry,  114. 

Inferno,  434. 

Ingathering,  480,  493,  562, 

Inheritance,  109f,  227,  240,  305,  413, 
704,  821,  824,  860,  863,  808,  870,  895, 
932;  by  daughters,  227f,  230,  254, 
178. 

Inhospitality,  152,  270,  301. 

Initiates,  632,  834,  809f,  874. 

Initiation,  83,  151,  031f,  705,  8G9f ; 
ceremony,  202,  205. 

Injuries,  180. 

Injustice,  485,  501f,  507,  509f ,  513, 520, 
550,  559-561,  738,  844,  910. 

Inkhorn,  507. 

Inn,  127,  615,  726,  922. 
!  Inner  light,  7f,  706  ;  shrine,  191. 

Inn-keeper,  732. 

Innocence,  innocent,  139,  163f,  355, 
377,  440,  509,  558,  560,  581,  823. 

Inscription  on  graves,  878;  on  the 
Cross,  698,  700,  763. 

Inscriptions,  33-36,  53,  71f,  75,  115f, 
148,  165, 108,  179,  225,  248f,  309-311, 
428,  491,  527,  534,  550,  572,  579,  591, 
593,  615,  632,  685,  796f,  804,  838, 
874,  888,  see  Cuneiform  inscrip 
tions. 

Insects,  137,  203,  720. 

Insignia  of  royalty,  577. 

Insincerity,  509,  514,  580. 

Inspiration,  3-5,  16,  37-40,  136,  183, 
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191,  IPS,  224,  261-263,  277,  303 f,  361, 
308,  429-431,  456,  504,  594,  638,  640, 
645,  732,  766,  769,  779,  783,  795, 
808,  834,844;  and  canonicity,  38f  ; 
claimed  for  ethnic  Scriptures,  3 ; 
of  apocalyptic,  431 ;  of  Jesus,  686, 
728  ;  of  prophets,  38,  107,  237,  261f, 
277,  304,  343,  428-430,  484,  504,  525, 
559,  726,  844, 883 ;  of  the  Apocrypha, 
39  ;  psychology  of,  4,  237,  429  f,  484, 
504,  834,  843. 

Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  3-7,  38-40, 
247,  689.  886,  895 ;  and  revelation,  4  ; 
theories  of,  3-6,  556,  833  ;  verbal,  3f, 
10,  41,  430. 

Institutions,  503,  535,  537,  see  Ive- 
ligious  institutions,  Social  institu 
tions. 

Intercalary  month,  105,  117f,  652 ; 
year,  652. 

Intercession,  152f,  280,  349,  365,  428, 
482f,  490,  544f  553,  824,  867,  872, 
894,  896,  910,  917,  920. 

Intercommunion  of  churches,  <">46f. 

Interest,  112.  Lt-7,  211,  210,  332,  376, 
438,  483,  567,  660. 

Interim  ethic,  663,  767. 

Intermarriage  with  aliens,  60f,  l^f,  85. 
92,  157,  161,  200,  210,  227,  260,  2o8 
271,  299,  323f,  328-330,  334f,  585f. 

Intermediate  state,  811. 

Internal  evidence  of  documents,  599  ; 
of  groups,  599  ;  of  readings,  599,  601. 

Interpreter,  163,  8:15. 

Interregna,  interpolation  of,  unjusti 
fied,  119. 

Interrogation,  911. 

Intolerance,  i)2,  557f. 

Intoxicants,  216. 

Intoxication,  sec  Drunkenness. 

Intrigue,  456. 

Intrinsic  probability,  598f. 

Inundation,  52,  175. 

Inwardness,  488,  503,  664f. 

Ionia,  513. 

lonians,  5ft,  473,  492,  544. 

Ionic  Greek,  591,  593. 

Iphigenia,  154. 

Ira,  215,  292. 

Iran,  50,  58,  61f,  807- 

Irenreus,  58(5,  594f,  601,  610,  652f,  050, 
658,  700,  7(15,  724,  726,  744,  747, 
750,  786,  793,  876,  887,  908,  916, 
928. 

Iron,  6,  57,  72,  111,  141,  189,  23-lf, 
252,  257f,  261,  317,  360,  432,  470, 
477,  481,  483f,  487,  513,  525f,  528, 
548,  553,  576  ;  age,  252  ;  gate,  790. 

Irony,  262,  264,  508-510,  515,  565, 
586,  666,  684,  720,  735,  740,  754, 
75(5,  820,  83(5,  843,  855 f. 

Irreverence,  346-349,  352. 

Irrigation,  50,  139,  169,  175,  226,  23G, 
329,  4015,  446,  450,  730. 

Irvingites,  648. 

Isaac,  11,  20,  63,  109,  124-127,  134, 
146f,  151-157,  165,  780,  784,  898  ;  a 
semi-nomad,  156 ;  and  Abraham, 
108, 151-155,  821,  825,  898,  905  ;  and 
Esau,  134,  156f;  and  Ishmael,  63, 
154,  860 ;  and  Jacob,  134,  156,  225  ; 
and  Rebekah,  147,  155-157  ;  and 
the  Philistines,  156  ;  birth  of,  153, 
274,  821,  898 ;  falsehood  of,  153, 
156 ;  name  of,  126 ;  practises  agri 
culture,  156 ;  sacrifice  of,  154,  267, 
821,  898,  905. 


Isaiah,  21,  45,  47,  71f,  74,  88f,  91,  107, 
111-113,  124,  128,  131,  196,  255,  280, 
301,  310f,  313,  315,  321,  426f,  433f, 
436-445,  447-453,  455-458,  460,  475f, 
509,  522,  544,  559f,  569,  686,  713f, 
747,  826 ;  and  Ahaz,  71,  436,  441f  ; 
and  Assyria,  71f,  113, 130,  247,  310f, 
427,  436,  441f,  444,  447-151,  455, 
457;  and  Egypt,  113,  310,  449f, 
455-457  ;  and  Hc/.ekiah,  71f,  74, 
311 ;  and  Manasseh,  436 ;  and 
Sennacherib,  72,  311,  436  ;  and  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  89,  130, 
427  ;  and  the  people,  424,  436,  440- 
413,  451,  455-457  ;  and  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  invasion,  71, 436, 441f ; 
as  poet,  25,  437  ;  autobiography  of, 
441f;  call  of,  436,  440f,  476,  504, 
758;  career  of,  89,  436;  denuncia 
tion  of  women,  439,  457f,  550 ; 
disciples  of,  74,  424,  436,  412 f,  703  ; 
doctrine  of  the  future,  89,  436,  455, 
457f  ;  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  436, 
443-445,  457 ;  doctrine  of  the 
remnant,  89,  427,  436,  441 ;  doctrine 
of  Va!iv.,-h,  rt>,  4367438,  475,  90!); 
failure  of  his  preaching,  45,  71,  424, 
436,  111-!  13.  68(5  ;  foieign  policy  of, 
71,  113,  310f,  436,  441f,  447,  449f, 
452,  455-457  ;  influence  of,  89,  455, 
5(59  :  legend  of  his  martyrdom,  43(5, 
898;  recoil  for  writing,  45,  424; 
social  poHev  of,  88f,  436,  906;  sons 
of,  436,  HI  143;  style  of,  25,  437; 
teaching  of,  71,  88f,  231,  280,  430, 
436,  438  ;  vision  of,  337,  376,  436, 
438,  llof,  47!'.,  501,  703;  wife  of, 
305,  136. 

Book  of,  47,  82,  24tf,  294,  311, 

321,  436-473,541,  i;0 1,082,  786,  825, 
t'27  :  hypothesis  of  Maccabean  ele 
ments  in,  !25  ;  non-Isaianic  sections 
in,  47,  82,  124,  136,  4^»f. 

-  I-XXXIX,   436-459;    non-Isai 
anic  s.  dions  in,  47,  436, 
-XXIV-XXV1I,   48,   436,   453- 
455 ;    apocalyptic   features   of,   48, 
436,    453-155;     characteristics    of, 
453;     eomnosito    character   of,    48, 
453;  date  of,  4-S  453. 

—  XL-L'V,  47,  91,  460-468,  494, 
xcc  further  Second  Isaiah  ;  author 
ship,  47,  91,  460;  date,  47,  91,  460  ; 
place  of  origin,  91,  460;  teaching 
of,  91f.  4C.O:  unity  of,  47,  91. 

-  LVI-LXVI,  47,  381,  400f,  408- 
473  ;  conditions  reflected  in,  460f ; 
plurality    of      authors,    47,    461 ; 
probable  date,  47,  460f. 

Iscariot,  (585. 

Ishbaal    (Ishbosheth),    42,    67,    113, 

229,  259,  280,    286f,   295,   300,   318, 

537  ;  the  Hachmonite,  292. 
Ishmael,  murderer   of   Gedaliah,  73, 

3!3,  491 ;  son  of  Abraham,  63,  100, 

126,  134,   146,  150f,  153f,  156,  266, 

860. 
Ishmaelites,    63,    128,    150,   162,    280, 

387,  494. 
Ishtar,  233,  259,  299,  337,  480,   491f, 

507,  031  f. 
Ishvi,  280. 

Isis,  57,  627,  761 ;  and  Osiris,  632. 
Islam,  239. 

Island,  514,  517,  794,  803. 
Islands  of  the  Sea,  415,  929. 
Isles,  the,  see  Coast  lands. 


Isolation,  113. 

Israel  (i.e.  Jacob),  315,  471 ;  origin  of 
the  name,  133,  lOOf. 

Israel  (nation),  56f,  03,  111,  125,  134f, 
145,  157,  168,  224-229,  249,  385, 
387,  393,  397,  431f,  460,  4(52,  477f, 
541,  543,  549,  585f,  703,  824-827, 
851,  859f,  897,  903,  936,  see  Hebrews  ; 
for  Israel,  i.e.  Northern  Kingdom, 
see  below  ;  a  church,  487  ;  a  holy 
people,  129f,  183,  197,  208,  518,  624  ; 
a  modern  people,  82 ;  a  poetical 
people,  18  ;  a  Semitic  people,  82  ;  a 
virgin,  488  ;  and  Assyria,  99,  510 ; 
and  Babylonia,  sec  Babylon,  51,  98, 
118,  429,  431  ;  and  Edom,  63,  134, 
223,  227,  229,  260,  288,  383,  548,  555, 
585f ;  and  Egypt,  56,  63f,  07,  111, 
246,  250,  295f,  299,  431,  539-542; 
and  kindred  peoples,  63  ;  and  Moab, 
57,  03,  224-227,  260f,  288,  383,  4-48, 

513,  519  ;  and  Syria,  134,  246,  288f, 
303,  436,  548  ;  and  the  heathen  (the 
nations),  47f,  92f,  108,  121,  124,  225, 
259f,  324,  367,  372,  377,  384,  393, 
396,    433,    445f,    454,   460,  462-468, 
470,  473,  487,  502f,  516f,  544-546, 
554,  556-558,  560-563,  569,  573,  576, 
579f,  582,  585f,    623-625 ;    and  the 
Kenites,  84,  170;    and  the  Philis 
tines,  31,  44,  57,  251,  256f,  261,  267- 
269,  276-288,  513  ;  apostasy  of,  131, 
386f,   390f,  477f,  481,  502,  506-513, 
539-542,  891  ;  Babylonian  influence 
on,  51,  98,  225;  bride  of  the  Mes 
siah,  380;  bride  (wife)  of  Yahweh, 
74,  185,  477,_488,  535,  537,  712,  867  ; 
Canaanite    influence    on,    51,    98 ; 
characteristics  of,  18-20,  86 ;    con 
quest  of  Canaan,  50f,  64,  248-253  ; 
creation    of    the    nation,    44,    64 ; 
described  as  a  dove,  556 ;    disrup 
tion  of,  58,  67,  70,  75,  81,  166,  245, 
299f ;  election  of,  80,  91f,  129,  131, 
394,  428,   436,   511,  517,    535,    519, 
586,  719  ;  firstborn  of  Yahweh,  130, 
173,  389,  488  ;    had  no  philosophy, 
19;    history  of,  63-80;    in  Egypt, 
63,  119,  123,  126,  128,  134,  150,  165, 
168-170,    173-178,    213f,    245,   251, 
386f,    467f,    511,    541,  784;    in   the 
period  of  the  Judges,  65f,  256-270, 
273-278  ;  in  the  wilderness,  32,  64, 
127f,    181-183,  213f,  218-220,  223f, 
233,    251,    256,   387,  389,   511,   542, 
703,  841,  891f,  914,  924;   influence 
of    environment    on,    2(5,    50,    98 ; 
mentioned   in   Merenptah   inscrip 
tion,    56,     248 ;     mother    of    the 
Messiah,    936 ;   nations   contempo 
rary  with,  50-62  ;  nomad  life  of,  see 
Nomad  life  of  early  Hebrews ;  organ 
of  Divine  revelation,  lOf  ;  origin  of, 
63 ;    origin  of  name,   160f ;    racial 
pride  of,  19f  ;  racial  psychology  of, 
19  ;  rejection  of,  825f  ;  religion  of, 
81-97,  see  Religion   of   Israel ;  re 
ligious    genius    of,    10,    133,    139; 
religious    institutions    of,    98-107 ; 
restoration  of,  388,  445f,  454,  475f, 
483,   485,    487-489,    502,    505,    511, 

514,  516f,  559,  561-563,  571 ;  rise  of 
the  monarchy,  66,  277f  ;  Servant  of 
Yahweh,    47,   460 ;    settlement   in 
Canaan,  see  Canaan  ;  social  institu 
tions  of,  108-114 ;  son  of  God,  372, 
374,  381, 488, 541,  703,  824;  spiritual 
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consciousness  of,  18 ;  suffering  of, 
92,  390,  393;  the  ideal,  370;  the 
new,  901  ;  under  David,  67,  287- 
295  ;  under  Saul,  G6,  278-280  ;  under 
Solomon,  67,  295-300. 
Israel,  i.e.  the  Northern  Kingdom  (or 
tribes),  45,  48f,  58,  81,  113,  166, 
243,  245,  28tif,  291,  294,  387,  422, 
448,  458,  475,  477f,  485,  487-489, 
505,  517,  531-543,  547-554,  559 f ; 
and  Assyria,  58f,  68-70,  90,  99,  302, 
304,  309f,  436,  440-442,  448,  455, 
477,  505,  510,  512,  534,  538-542, 
552;  and  Egypt,  58f,  70f,  74,  301, 
310,  539-542;  and  Judah,  68-71, 
86,  111,  162,  286f,  291,  320f, 
387,  441,  445,  485,  487,  502,  517, 
538  ;  and  Moab.  69 f,  246,  305,  4-18, 
549;  and  Syria,  55,  58,  68f,  166, 
243,  299,  301,  303-309,  441-443,  448, 
534,  548;  captivity  of,  70,  90, 
310,  383,  505  ;  downfall  of,  31,  45, 
70f,  81,  127,  232,  236f,  245,  310,  474, 
505,  509,  512,  534,  559f  ;  kings  of, 
68,  120 ;  political  unrest  in,  68, 
534,  537-539  ;  religious  history  of, 
73f,  294,  310,  386,  541;  social  dis 
order  in,  GS,  538. 

—  and  Judah,  reunion  of,  387,  445, 
485,  517. 

—  the  true,  49,  642,  841,  861,  806, 
874,  933. 

Israelites,  the,  34,  242,  554,  787. 
Issachar,    son    of    Jacob,    158,    166 ; 

tribe    of,    65,    112,    214,    218,    249, 

261f,  266,  296,  315,  521. 
Issues,  294f. 

Issus,  62  ;  battle  of,  447. 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  832. 
"It  is  his  angel,"  716,  790. 
Italian  band,  613,  788. 
Italy,  387,  513,  605,    612f,  615f,  633, 

803f  ;  Christians  of,  900. 
Ithamar,  194,  222,  295. 
Ithran,  34. 
Ittai,  290. 
Iturjea,  656. 
Ivory,   109,   111,  380,  422,  550,  552; 

palaces,  380. 

lye-abarhn,  lyim,  224,  229. 
lyyar,  103-105,  117,  323,  327. 

J  (Pentateuchal  document),  45,  48, 
125-128,  130,  133,  168,  175,  213  336, 
346;  and  D,  126;  and  E,  126f ; 
characteristics  of,  127,  242;  com 
bined  with  E,  126,  128,  168  ;  date 
of,  45,  127,  213  ;  expansion  of,  127  ; 
historical  value  of,  127  ;  legislation 
of,  45,  127  ;  written  in  Judah,  45. 

J  or  ( J),  document  in  historical  books, 
216,  257,  273f. 

JE,  128,  130,  133,  168,  213  ;  and  D, 
123,  130  ;  and  P,  168  ;  date  of  com 
pilation,  128,  213  ;  historical  value 
of,  213  ;  legislation  of,  130. 

Jaazaniah,  507. 

Jabal,  141,  145. 

Jablwk,  32f,  160,  224,  228f,  234,  261, 
493,  549. 

Jabeah-Gilead,  66,  114,  270,  278,  286. 

Jabin,  65,  245,  253. 

Jabneh,  see,  Janmia. 

Jachin  and  Boas;,  105,  29 7f. 

Jacinth,  942. 

Jackals,  268,  361,  380,  384,  459,  481. 

Jacob,  i.e.  Israel,  226,  -156,  541,  552. 


Jacob,  i.e.  Judah,  555,  564. 

Jacob  ben  Hayvim,  Rabbinical 
Bible  of,  42. 

Jacob,  house  of,  587. 

Jacob  (son  of  Isaac),  11,  20,  63,  124- 
127,  133f,  146,  156-167,  169f,  185, 
236,  241,  249,  207,  274,  512,  541f, 
585,  748,  750,  780,  784 ;  and  angels, 
133,  156f,  159  ;  and  Benjamin,  161, 
164;  and  Esau,  21,  63,  134,  156f, 
159f,  541,  585,  825  ;  and  [saac,  156f, 
225 ;  and  Joseph,  103-167 ;  and 
Laban,  134,  157-159  ;  and  Leah,  63, 
158 ;  and  Pharaoh,  165 ;  and 
Rachel,  63,  157-159,  164f,  170 ;  and 
Rebekah,  156f,  274;  and  Shechem, 
160f ;  at  Bethel,  125,  133,  157f,  161, 
300,  541  ;  at  Peniel,  160 ;  blessing 
of,  20,  165f,  243,  249  ;  birth  of,  63, 
156,  274 ;  buys  the  birthright,  134, 

156  ;  character  of,  156,  185,  585,  748 ; 
cheats    Esau    of  his   blessing,   131, 

157  ;  children  of,  63,  133f,  158,  160f, 
163-167,  214,   236,   241,   243,   433; 
concubines   of,    63,    158,    102,    241, 
249  ;  death  and  burial  of,  166f,  784  ; 
election  of,  146,  825 ;  faith  of,  898  ; 
in    Egypt,   126,   134,   164-166,   236, 
748 ;    in   Paddan-aram,   134,    158f, 
162 ;  marriage  of,  133,  157f ;  name 
changed  to  Israel,  lOOf,  249  ;  name 
of,  134,  156 ;  promises  to,  126,  157  ; 
revelation    to,   124f,   151.   157,   161, 
541 ;  vow  of,  157,  266  ;  wives  of,  63, 
127,   130,    133,    158-160,    211,    274, 
512;   wrestling  of,    133,    156,    160, 
541. 

son  of  Matthan,  701. 

Jacob-el,  157,  248f. 

Jacob's  well,  30,  100,  749f. 

Jaddua  the  High  Priest,  245,  325. 
E  Jael,  65,  85,  257,  261f. 
I  Jaffa,  28,  176,  see  Joppa. 

Jahaz  (Jahzah),  224,  448. 

Jahaxiel,  70,  317,  320. 

Jair,  66,  229,  234,  265f,  292. 

Jairus,  687,  709,  788;  daughter  of, 
087,  709f,  730f,  788.  _ 

James  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
identity  of,  790,  793. 

James,  author  of  Epistle,  8,  592. 
-  Epistle  of,  16,  592,  594-596,  603, 
773,  901f,  003-907,  908  ;  acceptance 
in  the  Church, 595f,  901, 903;  author 
ship,  595,  773,  903;  date,,  902 f ; 
lack  of  distinctive  Christian  teach 
ing,  903  ;  language  of,  592  ;  literary 
affinities^  343,  603,  903;  quotes 
many  sayings  of  Jesus,  903  ;  readers, 
603/901',  903;  relation  to  I.  Peter, 
903  ;  relation  to  Romans,  903. 

son  of  Alphicus,  709,  759. 

—  son    of    Zebedee,   655,   685,   694, 
717,   729,    739,    744,  748,  778,    790, 
793  ;  martyrdom  of,  055,  768,  773, 
793. 

—  the    Lord's    brother,    592,    595, 
605,   655,    769,    773,   790,  793,  846, 
858f,  903,  923,  931  ;  account  of  in 
Hegesippus,  773 ;  account  of  in  Jose- 
phus,  773  ;  and  Paul,  655,  769,  787, 
799,  858f,  904f ;  and  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  655,  773,  790,  858,  903  ; 
ascetic  life  of,  773;  at  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem,  769  :  called  the  Just, 
773 ;    esteemed    by    non-Christian 
Jews,  773  ;  leader  of  Jewish  Chris 


tianity,   773 ;   martyrdom  of,   610, 

655,    057,    773,    903,    906 ;    possibly 

Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  640  ;  possibly 

included  among  apostles,  640,  769, 

858. 

Jamnia,  28,  321,  657. 
•lamina,  Synod  of,  38f,  411,  657. 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  174,  886. 
January  6th,  Eastern  date  for  birth 

of  Christ,  652. 
Japheth,  133f,  145 ;    blessing  on,  44, 

145. 

Jar,  482,  493,  634,  748. 
Jareb,  538,  540. 
Jared,  141. 
Jarmuk,  229. 
Jashar,  Book  of,  9,  18,  45,  226,  246, 

253,  257,  286,  298. 
Jason  (High   Priest),  523,   581,   607; 

(Rom.  xvi.  21),  830 ;  of  Thessalonica, 

795,  830,  870. 
Jasper,  931,  942. 
Javan,  473,  513. 
Javelin,  252,  483,  580,  763. 
Jawbone,  151 ;  of  ass,  268. 
Jaws,  541. 
Jazer,  224,  448. 
Jealousy,  44,  66,  85,  216,  238,  282,  337, 

423,  575f,  586,  609,  835,  844,  873,  905. 
Jean  le  Clerc,  121f. 
Jebel  Haroun,  223  ;  Madurah,  223. 
Jebus,  220,  270,  580. 
Jebusites,  31,  67,  150,  172,  219f,  224, 

253,  270,  282,  287. 
Jeeoniah,  sec  Jehoiachin. 
Jedaiah,  578. 
Jedoniah,  79. 
Jedutlmn,  31Gf. 
Jehoahaz,  we  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah. 

—  king  of  Israel,  69,  300,  308,  548. 

—  (Shallum),  king  of  Judah,  72,  79, 
295,  313,  322,  474,  485f,  501,  511. 

Jehoash  (Joash),  king  of  Israel,  09f, 

306,  308. 
Jehohanan,  329. 
Jehoiachin,  72,  75,  212,  245,  294,  297, 

313,  322    474,    482,   485,   490,  495f, 

501,  503,  510f,  573f,  577,  701. 
Jehoiada,  74,  76,  308,  312,  320f,  573. 
Jehoiakim,  46f,  60,  72,  113,  313,  322, 

325,  414,  474,  476,  479,  481-484,  490, 

501,  524,  701. 
Jehonadab,  74,  307,  489. 
Jehoram,   king  of  Israel,  30,   69-71, 

74,  302,  305-307. 

—  king  of  Judah,  70f,  74,  76,  307, 
320. 

Jehoshaphat,  67-71,  73,  76,  lllf,  299. 

302,  304f,  320,  546. 
Jehosheba,  74,  308. 
Jehovah,  122,  140,  173,  217,  see  Yah- 

weh. 

Jehozadak,  325,  327,  573. 
Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  21,  30,  58,  69f, 

73f,  89,  109,  166,  246,  302-309,  426, 

489,  536,  548. 

—  the  prophet,  76,  302,  315,  320. 
Jehucal,  490. 

Jehudi,  72. 

Jekyll  and  Hyde,  904. 

Jemima.  365. 

Jenin,  29f. 

Jephthah,  20f,  65,  85,  105,  130,  256, 

262,  264,  260f,  271,  549. 
Jephthnh's  daughter,  20,  65,  83,  85, 

108,  256f,  266f;  vow,  65,  83,  266f, 

414. 
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Jerahmeelites,  65,  285. 

Jeremiah,  3,  11,  21,  31,  4-5-17,  72-75, 
90f,  99,  108,  110,  124,  128f,  172,  211, 
231,  203,  295,  310-313,  341,  3G7f,  379, 
3«5f,  424,  427,  436,  444,  474-492, 
494f,  498,  501,  508,  511,  522-524, 
530f,  534,  555,  558,  500,  504,  500, 
509,  572f,  575-578,  714,  722,  753,  894f . 
930,  935  ;  and  Babylon,  40,  72f,  90, 
474f,  477-479,  482,  48Gf,  489-491, 
494f,  498,  508,  530,  576  ;  and  Barucli, 
40,  72f,  474-476,  489-492;  and 
Deuteronomy,  11,  46,  75,  90,  128f, 
131,  231f,  230,  474,  48O-482 ;  and 
Egypt,  73,  90,  475,  491-493;  and 
Ezekiel,  40,  73,  91,  518;  and 
Hananiah,  72,  475,  487  ;  and  Je- 
hoaha/.,  72,  4>5 ;  and  Jehoiachiu, 
72,  482,  485,  573,  577;  and  Je- 
hoiakim,  40,  72,  313,  474,  485 ;  and 
Josiah,  312,  474,  485;  and  Judah, 
72f,  90,  427,  474-487,  489f ;  and 
Nebuzaradan,  73,  313,  '!>1;  and 
Pashhur,  72,  325,  484;  and  ritual, 
379,  475,  479f,  1*2  :  and  Shemaiah, 
72f,  487  ;  and  the  Book  of  Lamenta 
tions,  47,  342,  490 ;  and  the  con 
temporary  prophets,  72,  90,  479, 
483,  485f  ;  and  the  Deuteronomic 
reformation,  40,  75,  90,  17!.  478, 
481f ;  and  the  Exile,  127,  481-  IN',  : 
and  the  exiles,  72f,  112,  475,  485, 
487,  494,  498  ;  and  the  priests,  479, 
485f  ;  and  the  princes,  72f,  313,  475, 
480,  488,  490;  and  the  problem  of 
suffering,  47,  482  ;  and  the  Rech- 
abites,  307,  489 ;  and  the  Scy 
thians,  40,  474,  477-479,  50(5,  509, 
576;  and  the  Temple,  90,  127,  17  If. 
479f,  484-486,  559 ;  and  Zeclekiah, 
72f,  313,  475,  485-490;  autobio 
graphy  of,  90,  475  ;  call  of,  172,  474- 
477,  501 ;  career  of,  10,  72f,  90,  474f  ; 
carried  into  Egypt,  73,  75,  79,  9f>, 
313,  475,  491f  ;  denounces  idolatry, 
99,  129,  3(58,  477f,  480f,  483f,  491f, 
573,  784;  destruction  and  rewriting 
of  the  roll,  40,  72,  171,  476,  lM»f; 
doctrine  of  the  New  Covenant,  90, 
131,  427,  475,  488,  89  If;  foreign 
policy  of,  72f,  474f,  477,  480;  in 
dividualism  of,  90,  108,  -175,  48S  ; 
influence  of,  46,  90,  311,  475; 
legends  concerning,  475f ;  per 
secution  of,  72f,  75,  313,  325,  385, 
474f,  482-484,  486,  488,  490,  559; 
predicts  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
72,  211,  427  475,  477-480,  482f,  485f, 
489f,  495,  599;  preparation  for  his 
ministry,  174,  47*5;  religion  of,  46, 
90,  475,  478,  483  ;  significance  of, 
46,  90,  475f ;  sufferings  of,  72f,  90, 
427,  474f,  478,  480,  483f ;  teaching 
of,  90,  108,  436,  47  If,  488;  visions 
of,  474,  470-478,  490,  504. 

Book  of,  40,  90,  244f,  294,  313, 

474-495,  827,  855:  biographical 
narratives  probably  by  Baruch,  4(5, 
424,  476,  486,  489,  492;  gradual 
growth  of  the  took,  46,  72,  474,  476  ; 
non-Jeremianic  elements  in,  46,  90, 
424,  476 ;  prophecies  on  foreign 
nations,  476,  486,  492-495  ;  relation 
of  MT  to  LXX,  43,  424,  476,  579 ; 
text  of,  43,  424,  476,  579. 

Jericho,  32,  64f,  223,  227,  245,  249- 
253,  257,  259f,  280,  302,  305,  472, 
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609,  717,  732,  737,  750 ;  walls  of,  Cl, 
250f,  200. 

Jeroboam  I.,  21,  07,  70f,  73,  76,  172, 
210,  246f,  294,  299-302,  422;  and 
Abijah,  king  of  Juda.li,  70,  76  ;  and 
Ahijah,  67,  300f  ;  and  Judah,  07,  70, 
73,  76,  294,  300  ;  and  Shemaiah,  300, 
319;  and  Shishak,  71,  300;  and 
Solomon,  07,  299f  ;  and  the  prophet 
from  Judah,  07,  70,  247,  301  ; 
arrangements  for  cultus,  07,  73,  76, 
210,  294,  300;  becomes  king  of 
Northern  tribes,  07,  300;  builds 
Shechtnn,  300;  death  of  his  child, 
07,  301;  nces  to  Egypt,  (57,  300; 
le;ids  revolt  against  Rehoboam,  G7> 
300  ;  migrates  to  Penuel,  300;  over 
seer  of  forced  labour,  07  ;  sets  up 
Golden  Bull  at  Bethel,  67,  73, 
300f ;  sin  of,  07,  294,  30()f,  310,  312  ; 
story  in  Chronicles,  76 ;  story  in 
the  LXX,  299f;  wife  of,  300f ; 
withering  of  his  hand,  247,  301, 
685. 

II.,  58,  68f,  74,  112,  243f,  308f, 

i  r  ,  531,  53,i,  538f,  517,  553,  556. 

Jerome,  39,  41,  .101,  314,  316,  383, 
111,  585,  5!)0,  (iOl,  091,  701,  705, 
718,  749,  761,  773,  790,  901,  913, 
923. 

Jerubaal,  Jerubbesheth,  sec  Gideon. 

Jeruel,  154,  32o. 

Jerusalem,  5,  20,  31,  55,  07,  70-79,  86, 
89-94,  96,  100,  103-107,  lllf,  115, 
130f,  147-150, 15  If,  172, 189,  202-204, 
206,  220,  221,  23(5-239,  245,  251, 
253,  257-259,  261,  276,  282,  287f, 
293f,  300,  309,  311f,  315-317,  323, 
325,  342,  36,',  371,  385-St-N  41  If, 
422,  127,  437-141,  414,  447f,  453- 
l.>,  100,  472f,  479-191,  498,  501f, 
507-510,  512,  5 is,  521,  523f,  530- 
5X3,  514,  51,sf,  559-561,  509f,  572f, 
570-5SG,  592,  596,  007-610,  010,  025, 
646f,  054-657,  002,  007f,  670,  681, 
685,  093f,  (597f,  700,  705,  727,  729, 
731f,  73^-741,  74*,  752-757,  7(53f, 
7G6-769,  771-771,  770-778,  7K!, 
7Nif,  789,  792f,  797-801,  804,  817, 
82!),  845-848,  850-853,  858-860, 
805,  889,  899,  930,  935,  941  ;  and  the 
Jebusites,  31,  07,  150,  172,  220,  221, 
270,  282,  287 ;  antiquity  of  the 
name,  149,  270;  capture  by  Baby 
lonians,  37,  61,  72f,  131 ;  capture 
by  David,  31,  67,  224,  25K,  287, 
315f,  412,  438  ;  capture  by  Fompey, 
342,  496f,  008;  Church  of,  see 
Church  of  Jerusalem ;  delivered 
from  Sennacherib,  72,89,311,427, 
137,  444,  480;  destruction  of,  by 
Babylonians,  37,  47f,  61,  73,  79,  90f, 
93f,  105,  131,  134,  194,  211,  233,  215, 
307,  313,  322,  342,  386f,  391,  418, 
427,  458,  460,  471-476,  490f,  494f, 
501f,  50-1-510,  512-515,  548,  559-561, 
570,  578,  659,  062,  720 ;  destruction 
of,  by  Romans,  244,  246,  321,  433, 
530,  604,  610,  612,  018,  655-657,  681, 
696,  718,  720,  724,  737-739,  773f, 
783,  878,  906,  910,  928;  gates  of, 
79,  470,  497,  521 ;  in  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  period,  1  ISf  ;  inviolability 
of,  89,  454,  480,  502,  509  ;  military 
value  of,  31,  67,  287 ;  physical  ex 
altation  of,  438,  561,  584;  priest 
hood  of,  73-79,  94,  lOGf,  131,  148, 


202,  238f,  312,  482,  518-52],  572f ; 
religious  importance  of,  73,  287» 
438;  restoration  of,  382,  464,  510, 
530f  ;  sieges  of,  71,  496,  561 ;  siege 
of,  by  Babylonians,  60f,  73,  104, 
312,  342,  475,  485,  488-491,  496, 
501f,  505,  508,  510,  512,  514,  516, 
578;  siege  of,  by  Titus,  300,  544, 
610,  739,  773,  936 ;  true  home  of 
all  Jews,  370,  388,  393  ;  walls  of, 
sec  Walls  of  Jerusalem ;  water 
supply  of,  31. 

Jeshanah,  277- 

Jeshimon,  31,  224,  281. 

Jeshua,  see  Joshua  the  High  Priest. 

Jeshurun,  226,  243. 

Jesse,  60,  281,  444,  701,  932  ;  sons  of, 
281,  392. 

.Jesting,  806. 

Jesus,  7,  10,  13,  29,  31,  100,  154,  188, 
235,  330,  338-340,  475,  482,  490, 
498-500,  505,  570,  592,  604f,  624f, 
037f,  059-070,  682-723,  725-765,  777- 
790,  792,  795-797,  802,  804,  800-812, 
814,  818,  833f,  838,  840,  842f,  845f, 
852,  850,  858f,  800,  809,  878,  890- 
894,  896,  899f,  903-907,  909-911, 
914,  910-921,  928,  940,  sec  Christ; 
agony  of,  G08f,  097,  721,  740,  892  ; 
and  aspirants  to  discipleship,  708, 
731 ;  and  Caiaphas,  053,  608f,  721f, 
740,  750,  702f,  834;  and  children, 
059,  092f .  715-717,  737  ;  and  Christ, 
11,  10,  012,  833,  910,  918f,  921 ;  and 
Christianity,  14 ;  and  current  be 
liefs,  8,  003,  687,  696,  703f ;  and 
Herod  Antipas,  654,  607,  688,  690, 
692f,  711,  713f,  722,  731,  734f,  741  ; 
and  Herod  the  Great,  652,  702 ; 
and  His  brothers,  686,  688,  701, 
713,  752  ;  and  His  family,  659-661, 
685f,  088,  710,  713,  730,  748,  790: 
and  His  mother,  0(50,  686,  701,  720f, 
732,  748,  763  ;  and  John  the  Bap 
tist,  see  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
Judaism,  637f,  814;  and  Judas, 
069,  697f,  721,  739f,  752,  757f,  761f ; 
and  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  755-757  ; 
and  Martha  and  Mary,  732,  755- 
757 ;  and  Nicodemus,  748f,  753 ; 
and  Paul,  see  Paul ;  and  Peter, 
32,  6(57,  674,  682,  691,  695,  697-699, 
703,  713-715,  717,  721f,  728f,  731, 
740f,  748,  752,  762,  764f,  778,  846, 
913f;  and  Pilate,  653,  609,  698f, 
722,  740f,  762f,  780-782  ;  and  Primi 
tive  Christianity,  594,  604f,  638, 
667,  760  ;  and  prophecy,  605,  6(58, 
682,  700-702,  748,  757f,  761,  763; 
and  the  angels,  602,  682,  096,  701- 
703,  731,  733,  748 ;  and  the  apoca 
lyptic  literature,  661 ;  and  the 
demons,  662f,  006f,  682f,  685-687, 
693,  708,  715,  728,  731,  734;  and 
the  devil,  666,  GG8,  682,  685,  702f, 
710,  712,  728,  731,  734,  759,  763, 
900  ;  and  the  disciples,  14,  592,  601, 
645,  662,  664-670,  681f,  685-690, 
692,  697-699,  709f,  714-717,  721, 
728f,  739-742,  747-752,  754f,  757- 
765,  780,  808  ;  and  the  dying  robber, 
669,  741  ;  and  the  Gentiles,  659,  715, 
757  ;  and  the  Greeks,  752,  757  ;  and 
the  Herodians,  695 ;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  682,  686,  701-703,  712,  726, 
728,  747,  749,  753,  769,  779,  788; 
and  the  Last  Supper,  668,  697,  721. 


739,  743,   758,   809,  842 ;    and  the 
Law,  638,  G(J3,  665-667,  G83,  689, 

691,  G93,   700,    701-706,  703 f,    7.15, 
719f,  734f,  7G5,  814,  855,  8GO  ;  and 
the  Old  Testament,  638,  GG1,  6(53, 
666f,   696,   704-70(3,    742;    and    the 
payment  of  the  Temple  tribute,  715  ; 
and    the    payment   of    tribute    to 
CffiSfir,  668,  695,  719,  738  ;  and  the 
Pharisees,    12,    661,    665-668,    683- 
685,  689f,  693,  695,  705,  714,  719f, 

729,  732-738,   749,   753f,  756,   783; 
and  the  poor  widow,  696,  738 ;  and 
the  rich  young  ruler,  693,  717,  737  ; 
and    the    Sabbath,    6G5f,    683-685, 
712,  729,  734f,  750,  752,  754;   and 
the  Sadducees,  661,  668 f,  695,  714, 
719,  756,  814 ;  and  the  Samaritans, 
667,   731,  737,  749;  and  the  San- 
hedrin,    698,    722,    740;    and    the 
sinners,    622,    66G,    683f,    701,    709, 
716,  730,  735  ;  and  the  Temple,  694- 
696,  715,  720,  727,  784,  sec  Temple 
(the  Second),  cleansing  of  ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  G66,  689, 
714,     731  ;     and    the     woman    of 
Samaria,  30,  749f  ;  and  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  666,   765 ;    and 
the   Zealots,    662,    667,    685;    and 
women,  GG9,  699,  725,  730,  734,  741, 
763 ;     and     Zacchseus,    669,     738 ; 
anointing   of,    G66,    668,    697,    721, 

730,  739,  743,  755,  757 ;    anticipa 
tions  of,  in  Old  Testament,  11,  13, 
475,  661 ;    appearance  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus,  741f;    appearance    to 
Paul,  669,  768,   786,  799,  802,   807, 
846 ;    appearances   in  Galilee,   670, 

692,  699,   722,   728,   763-765,  845f; 
appearances  in  Jerusalem,  670,  742, 
763f,  845  ;  appearances  of,  after  Re 
surrection,  15,669f,  722f,  741f,  845f ; 
arrest  of,  669,G97f,  721f,  740,  761f  ;  as 
carpenter,    660,    688 ;    as    prophet, 
2,  659,  666,  682,  718,  741,  750;  as 
Redeemer,  8, 14, 16,  809;  as  Saviour, 
14,  750,  890f  ;  as  Servant  of  Yah- 
weh  (God),  13,  460,   641,  670,  712, 
728,  780f,  786,  789,  846 ;  as  son  of 
David,  691,  696,  701,  709,  714,  719, 
738,  747  ;  as  Son  of  God,  2,  8,  661, 
681,  685,  691,  702f,  708,  711,   714, 
740,  755,  789,    799f,   806-810,    813, 
846,    868,    890-894,    897,  918f,  930, 
940,  see   Son  of    God ;    as    Son  of 
Man,  2,   638,   668,   670,    691f,   696, 
708-710,    712,    714,    721,    740,    748, 
754,  757,  768,  785,  846,  891,  see  Son 
of   Man ;    Ascension  of,   713,    724, 
742,    766-768,    781,    864,    894,    913 
936  ;  at  Bethany,  668,  694,^732,  742: 
755-757  ;  at  Cresarea  Philippi,  667. 
688,  691,  700,  703,  714f  ;  at  Caper 
naiim,  665,  G82f,  704,  709,  714,  728 
748,    751f ;    at    Gethsemane,    668f 
697,   721,   740,   761f ;   at  Nazareth 
482,    654,    G59-G61,   674,   682,   6R71' 
702,  713,  728  ;  authority  of,  8f,  682 
695,  718,  738,  748  ;  baptism  of,  652- 
654,  657,  661f,  G81f,  691,  700,  702f 
725,  727f,  747,  763,   792,  916,  920 
betrayal  of,  117,  667-669,  692,  69~f 
721,  739f,  785,  842f;   birth  of,  15 
442,   530,   652,   654,   657,    659,    670 
700f,   725f;    brothers   of,   660,   686, 
688,  700f,  763,  778,  840,  923  ;  burial 
of,  GG8,  699,  722,  741,  763,  809,  812, 
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822,  846 ;  call  of  disciples,  662,  682, 
700,  701,  709,  723 f ;  chronology  of 
His  life,  652-654,  656f,  694,  702, 
727f,  734  ;  circumcision  of,  727  ; 
claims  to  be  King  of  the  Jews,  698  ; 
claims  to  forgive  sins,  662f,  666, 
683f,  709  ;  compassion  of,  622,  664, 
688,  703,  713f,  730;  committed 
nothing  to  writing,  604  ;  consum 
mation  of  revelation,  8,  10, 12,  637  ; 
continues  the  ministry  of  John, 
662,  667 ;  control  of  Nature  by, 
663 ;  coronation  of,  375,  891 ;  created 
no  organisation,  645 ;  criticisms 
made  by  His  opponents,  see  below  ; 
crucifixion  of,  5,  530,  653-657,  666, 

669,  681,   691,   694f,   698,   713,  722, 
727,  741,  743,  748,  763,  766f,  774, 
781,  788,  806,   808,   810,   814,   833f, 
837,  845,  852,  857,  859,  873,  893,  916, 
935  ;  date  of  His  death,  653f,  656f , 
697,  739,  743  ;  Davidic  descent  of, 
792,  807,  818  ;  death  of,  2,  15,  604, 
647,    649,    652,    654,    661,    667-669, 
681,  684,  698f,  710,  722,  741,   752, 
755-757,  760-763,  771,  779-782,  785, 
807-810,  821,  828,  838,  846,  911,  920; 
dependence    on     God,     662,    703 ; 
Divine  Wisdom  incarnate  in,  711f  ; 
early  life  of,  2,  637,  659f,  701f,  726f ; 
education  of,  661 ;    elect  of   God, 
747;    emotions  of,    681,  683f,   688, 
690,  692,   708f,  756 ;  endurance  of, 
898f,  903,  931 ;  enthusiasm  evoked 
by,    665,    667 ;    eschatological   dis 
course,  696,  720,  738f ;  ethic  of,  2, 
663-665,  729f  ;  example  of,  810,  813, 
841,  873,  885f,  898-900,  909 ;  filial 
consciousness    of,    638,    659,    662, 

670,  702,  711,  727 ;  Galilean  ministry, 
662,    665-667,    681-691,    700,    703f, 
708-714,  724,  727-731,  743,  748,  750- 
752,  788  ;  genealogies  of,  700f,  728  ; 
healing  ministry  of,  2,  662-664,  683, 
685,  689,  700,  701,  708,  710,  712,  714, 
722,   728f,  734,  see  below,  Miracles 
of   healing ;    His   attitude  to    His 
death,  668,  694,  697-699,  739f,  755, 
757,  760-763  ;  His  charges  against 
tha  Pharisees,  see  below  ;  His  pas 
sion  for  humanity,  664 ;  His  use  of 
miraculous    power,    662-664,    689, 
703 ;    historical   existence   of,    14f, 
340,  814,  834  ;  homelessness  of,  708  ; 
identified  with  Jeremiah,  475  ;  in 
the  Upper  Room,  653,  668,  697,  721, 
739f,   758-761  ;    innocence   of,    669, 
698,  722,  741,  762f,  774  ;  journey  to 
Jerusalem,     693f,     736 ;      Judsean 
ministry  of,  662,  668,  681,  694-696, 
717-721,    728,    737f,    743,    748-758, 
788  ;  kingdom  of,  762,  774f  ;  Lamb 
of  God,  747f ;  Lament  over  Jeru 
salem,  668,  691,  720,  734  ;  language 
of,    36,    594,    60t;    length    of    the 
ministry,  653,  661,  667f,  734,  743  ; 
life  and  teaching  of,  659^671 ;  light 
of  the  world,  753f ;  limitations  of 
His  knowledge,  8,  663,  696  ;  Mes- 
sia.hship  of,  637-640,  647,  662,  666, 
682f,  700-703,  714,  731,  740f,  743- 
745,  747-753,  755,  757,  760-762,  771, 
774,   779,  781,  787,  811,  833,  920; 
Messianic  claim  of,  625,  6(3-1,  667f, 
670,   683,   691,   694f,   698,  743,  750, 
752,  762,  80Gf,  833 ;  Messianic  con 
sciousness  of,  662,    670,    702,  727 ; 
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ministry  of,  2,  26,  29,  652,  659, 
661-668,  68.1,  691,  778,  788,  792,  914, 
920 ;  miracles  of,  see  below  ;  mis 
sion  of  the  seventy,  665,  677f,  709, 
711,  731 ;  mockery  of,  698,  722, 
740f,  762;  name  of,  160,  760,  766, 
770,  779-783,  786-788,  797,  837; 
name  used  in  exorcism  and  healing, 
100,  692f,  707,  780f,  786,  788,  797  ; 
neutrality  towards,  impossible,  712  ; 
new  ethical  demand  of,  663-665 ; 
not  an  ascetic,  662  ;  not  guided  by 
eschatological  programme,  661 ; 
numerical  value  of  name,  937  ; 
parables  of,  see  below ;  passion  of, 
372,  667,  674,  700,  721f,  724,  743, 
763,  809;  patience  of,  910,  931; 
perfection  of,  693,  729 ;  Peter's 
confession  of  His  Messiahship,  667, 
691;  Peter's  denial  of,  698,  722, 
7«2 ;  poverty  of,  659f ,  854 ;  prayers 
of,  499,  688f,  6b>3,  689,  691,  725, 
728f,  731,  741,  75Gf,  761,  892; 
preaching  of,  662-665,  682f,  865; 
predicts  fall  of  Jerusalem,  610,  668, 
69(5,  720,  738 ;  predicts  His  death, 
667f,  684,  691f,  694..  715,  717,  731, 
734,  737,  757 ;  predicts  His  resur 
rection,  667-669,  692  ;  presentation 
in  the  Temple,  179,  702,  727  ;  ques 
tion  of  His  infallibility,  8,  663; 
record  of  His  life  and  teaching,  8, 
14-16,  572,  592,  594,  604f,  647,  652, 
659,  672-678,  681,  700;  refuses  a 
sign,  662,  667,  683,  690,  712,  714; 
refuses  political  Messiahship,  662  ; 
rejection  by  the  Jews,  668,  674, 
687f,  713,  728,  785,  826;  residence 
in  Egypt,  652,  654,  702 ;  resurrec 
tion  of,  2,  15,  210,  604f,  639,  641, 
645,  647,  649f,  653,  681,  692,  695, 
699f,  713,  715,  722,  724,  741-743, 
766,  768,  771,  774,  777-782,  788,  792, 
796,  800,  802,  807-809,  818,  822, 
821-826,  828,  845f,  852,  861,  863f, 
874,  883,  885,  900,  911,  913,  929; 
sayings,  discourses  of,  8,  14-16,  25, 
604,  667,  700,  903f,  909,  913  ;  scourg 
ing  of,  698,  741,  762 ;  second  com 
ing  of,  638,  641,  645,  647,  649f,  6(58, 
718,  720f,  723,  737,  740,  767,  774, 
778,  807,  811f,  815,  826,  837,  840, 
842,  847f,  850,  870,  872-880,  886, 
888,  891,  897,  899,  902,  906,  913- 
915,  918,  926,  942f ;  sermon  on  the 
level  place,  677,  729 ;  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  667,  674,  677,  704-706, 
714,  728 ;  seven  words  from  the 
cross,  669  ;  sinlessness  of,  661,  702, 
810,  818 ;  sisters  of,  660 ;  super 
natural  knowledge  of,  684,  748,  750; 
synagogue  ministry  of,  665,  682 ; 
teaching  of,  see  below  ;  temptation 
of,  31,  661f,  674,  678,  681f,  688-690, 
700,  702f,  715,  728  ;  training  of  the 
Twelve,  2,  667,  691f,  808;  trans 
figuration  of,  29,  32,  667,  691f,  697, 
702,  715,  731,  914;  trial  of,  669, 
698,  722,  740f,  748,  762f ;  triumphal 
entry,  661,  668,  694,  697,  717f,  738, 
743,  757  ;  trustworthiness  of  Gospel 
narratives  concerning,  8,  14-16, 
659,  663,  669f ,  699  ;  under  the  curse 
of  the  Law,  814,  859  ;  universal  ism 
of,  667 ;  urgency  of  His  message, 
665,  66Y  ;  virgin  birth  of,  15,  659, 
670,  686,  701,  726f,  860;  vision  at 
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baptism,  6Glf,  082,  702,  728;  visit 
of  the  Magi,  700-702 ;  visit  of  the 
shepherds,  702,  720f ;  visits  Jeru 
salem  when  twelve  years  old,  G59, 
727  ;  visits  Jerusalem  during  min 
istry,  667,  700,  743,  748,  752 ;  washes 
the  disciples'  feet,  758. 

Jesus,  criticisms  made  by  His  oppo 
nents,  606,  098;  a  Samaritan,  751: 
a  sinner,  GOG,  754  ;  abrogation  of 
the  Law,  GGG ;  association  with  sin 
ners,  GGG,  G83f,  735 :  blasphemy, 
66G,  684,  G98,  751,  754f,  7G3  ;"  claims 
to  forgive  sins,  666,  083  ;  disregard 
of  the  traditions,  666:  Galilean 
origin  negatives  Messianic  claim, 
CGG,  753  ;  in  league  with  Bee"!;vbui>, 
666,  685f,  712,  754: ;  lack  of  Rabbinic 
training,  066 ;  lowly  origin,  752; 
madness,  753 ;  neglect  of  fasting, 
G83f ;  neglect  of  washings,  (>;•!),  7J.X 
731f  ;  not  of  Davidic  descent,  hence 
not  Messiah,  701,  753  ;  possessed  by 
a  demon,  6GG,  755;  Sabbath  break 
ing,  GGG,  681,  754;  self-glorification, 
751. 

--—  charges  of,  against  the  Pharisees, 
12,  G66,  719f;  avarice,  GGii,  720; 
blind  leaders,  GGG,  720,  754 ;  casu- 
istry,  CGG,  720;  display,  CGG,  705; 
extortion,  GGG,  720;  hyjxKTisy,  GGG, 
705,  720,  733  ;  lack  of  humility,  GGG  ; 
lack  of  proportion,  12,  GGC,  720, 
732 ;  love  of  honours,  GGG ;  self- 
righteousness,  COO,  737  ;  self-satis 
faction,  GGG. 

miracles  of,   002-061,    743,    760; 

demonstrate  nearness  of  the  king 
dom,  061 ;  discredited  by  Pharisees, 
GG6  ;    evidence  for,  663 ;   evidential 
value  of,   664;    historicity  of,  663; 
not  all  equally  well  attested,  003. 

casting  out  of  demons,  6G2f,  G82f, 

685,  728,  734;  blind  and  dumb 
demoniac,  732;  demoniac  boy,  OD2, 
715,  731  ;  dumb  demoniac,  700 ; 
Gerasene(Gadarene)  demoniacs,  663, 
687,  70S,  730  ;  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  682,  708,  "72«sr:  Syro- 
phrenician's  (laughter,  GOO,  71  !,  ',:•',. 

miracles    of    healing,    662-661, 

698,    707,   907;    blind    Eartimirus, 
694,  717,  737  ;  blind  man  of  Beth- 
saida,    690f,    714  ;    centurion's    ser 
vant,  708,  730  ;  deaf  mute,  690,  714  ; 
High    Priest's    servant,    722,    710; 
leper,  683,   708,   729,  787  ;   man    at 
the   pool  of  Bethzatha,    750 ;    man 
born  blind,  754;  man  with  dropsy, 
734;  man  with  the  withered  hand, 
663,  68-lf,  712,  729,  734;  paralytic, 
603,    083,    708f,    728,   788;    Simon's 
wife's  mother,  083,  708,   728,   780; 
son  of  the  king's  officer,  7  13,  750 ; 
ten    lepers,    730 ;    two   blind    men, 
709;   woman  with  issue    of    blood, 
687,    689,    709,    730:    woman    with 
spirit  of  infirmity,  734. 

nature   miracles,    063 ;    coin    in 

fish's  mouth,  663,  715  ;  draught  of 
fishes,    728f ;    feeding   of    the    five 
thousand,  603,  088f,  713,  731,  751  ; 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  003, 
690,  714,  731 ;  stilling  of  the  tem 
pest,  603,  087,  708,  730 ;  turning  of 
water  into  wine,  748  ;   walking  on 
the  sea,   603,   C89,   713-   731,   751; 


withering  of  the  fig-tree,  663,  G8G, 
C94f,  718. 

Tesus,  raising  of  the  dead :  Jairus 
daughter,  663,  687,  692,  709f,  730f, 
757,  788;  Lazarus,  663,  008,  730, 
755-757  ;  widow  of  Nain's  son,  300, 
710,  730,  757. 
-  parables  of,  25,  004,  6GO,  OGGf, 
085-087;  Dives  and  Lazarus,  736; 
the  barren  fig-tree,  694,  734;  the 
children  in  the  market-place,  413 ; 
the  friend  at  midnight,  659,  732 ; 
the  good  Samaritan,  007,  706,  732; 
the  good  shepherd,  754,  759;  the 
labourers  in  the  vinevard,  074,  717  ; 
the  leaven,  177,  078,"  713,  73-lf ;  the 
lost  piece  of  silver,  570,  060,  735; 
the  l<Mt  sheep,  070,  710,  735;  the 
marriage  feast,  402,  735  ;  the  mar 
riage  of  the  king's  son,  402,  074, 
718;  the  mustard  seed,  018,  087, 
713,  734f ;  the  net,  713 ;  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  713 ;  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican,  737  ;  the  pounds, 
718,  737 ;  the  prodigal  son,  CGG, 
71 7f,  735,  811;  the  rich  fool,  000, 
733,  000  ;  the  seed  growing  secretly, 
667,  087,  713,  938  ;  the  sower,  080, 
713,  730;  the  talents,  060,  721,  736; 
the  tares,  007,  713  ;  the  ten  virgins, 
72()f,  733f  ;  the  treasure  hid  in  the 
field,  713;  the  two  debtors,  730; 
the  two  sons,  674,  718 ;  the  im- 
grateful  servant,  710 ;  the  unjust 
judge,  737 ;  the  unjust  steward i 
735  ;  the  vine,  759f  ;  the  wedding 
garment,  718f  ;  the  wicked  husband 
men,  455.  068,  674,  691,  695,  718,  738. 
-  teaching  of,  2,  13,  15,  594,  GOlf, 
700,  707f,  767,  828,  940. 

—  Characteristics :      accepted      as 
final,     591  ;      authoritative     char 
acter  of,   682 ;    danger   in    f;y.--t''m- 
atising,    GOt ;    given    in    Aramnic, 
8,    592,    004 ;    implies    the    passing 
of  Judaism,  707 ;  limitations  of,  S, 
639;    not    an    interim    ethic,    663; 
parabolic    method    of,    667,    G85f ; 
social  background  of,  000. 

—  Topics:  adultery,  064,  693,   705, 
710;     almsgiving,    700,    733,    730, 
854;     angelic     counterparts,    716 ; 
angels,  695f,   719,  731,  733  ;  anger, 
664,    705;    anxiety,    659,    064,    096, 

707,  733;      baptism,      723,      749; 
blessedness,    701,    72!)  ;    ceremonial, 
065  f :    charity    in    judgment,    605, 
707/730,    734;    Church,   the,   714- 
710 ;    circumcision,    752 ;     Davidic 
descent  of  Messiah,   696,   719  ;  de 
filement,  001,  GOO,  G89f,  714,  732; 
demons,      demoniacal      possession, 
GG2f,   686f,   731;    discipleship,    091, 

708,  710,    735;    divorce,    587,    COO, 
071,  693,    705,    716f,  730;   duty  to 
parents,  089,  714 ;  eating  His  flesh 
and    drinking      His      blood,    752 ; 
Elijah,  GG8,  092,  715;  eschatology, 
see    Eschatology ;     exorcism,     GG2, 
G8G,  692,  712,   731  ;  faith,   GG3-G05, 
686f,   095,   715,   718,  730,  730,    748, 
751-755,  701,  704,  844 ;  fasting,  062, 
GOO,     683f,     092,     700,     709,     729; 
Fatherhood  of  God,  037,  G44f,  706f, 
810;     forgiveness,    001,    665,    609, 
686,   695,   706,  716,  730,  732,   736; 
forgiveness  of  sins,  8,  GG2f,  CGO,  668f, 


own  Father,  059,  GG4,  711,  745; 
Golden  Kule,  707,  729,  910 ;  great 
est  commandment,  661,  004,  095f, 
719,  732;  His  death,  G07f,  091f, 
095f,  715,  717,  733,  752,  759-701; 
His  own  person,  007,  091,  095,  711, 
714,  750-755;  His  own  Sonship, 
064,  711,  745;  Holy  Spirit,  the, 
086,  712,  732f,  749,  759f,  809 ;  hu- 


730,  749,  751,  754,  758,  700;  King 
dom  of  God,  2,  038,  059f,  662-067, 
682,  68Gf,  092-097,  703-713,  715, 
718f,  721,  729-741,  743,  745,  748- 
750,  810 ;  Last  Judgment,  061,  070, 
093,  721,  734f,  751 ;  Law,  the,  038f, 
605-667,  C83f,  089,  700,  704-700, 
708f,  711,  719f,  734,  751,  705 ;  love, 
005,  090,  729f,  732,  734,  759-701; 
love  of  enemies,  707,  729f ;  love  of 
one's  neighbour,  665,  695f,  705f, 
717,  732;  love  to  God,  C64,  G95f, 
707,  751  ;  marriage,  693,  716f,  838, 
840;  mercy,  060,  605,  704,  716; 
nature,  604 ;  new  birth,  749 ;  New 
Covenant,  008,  697,  739;  non-re 
sistance,  400,  705,  722,  729 ;  oaths, 
235,  705,  720;  Paraclete,  745,  758- 
700 ;  patience,  067,  739 ;  peace 
making,  704 ;  perfection,  G65,  093, 
707f,  717;  persecution,  080,  093, 
096,  704,  710,  714,  729,  739,  700; 
prayer,  GG4f,  692,  706f,  716,  718, 
732,  737,  759-701 ;  Providence,  604 ; 
purity,  664f,  704 ;  reconciliation, 
605,  705  ;  repentance,  6G2-G65,  668, 
(.82,  716,  721,  729,  733-735,  742; 
resurrection  life,  the,  095,  719,  738 ; 
retaliation,  705 ;  rewards  and 
punishments,  605,  G93f,  730 ;  riches, 
GOO,  GG4,  600,  086,  693f,  696,  70Gf, 
717,  729,  733,  736f;  righteousness, 
664,  702,  704,  706,  709f,  729,  760, 
814  ;  Sabbath  observance,  665f,  084, 
712,  719,  729,  750,  752;  second 
coming.  008,  091,  696,  710,  718, 
720f,  733f,  737,  740,  760,  765; 
second  commandment,  064,  695f ; 
sin,  8,  608,  090,  706,  716,  734,  700 ; 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  686, 
712;  sincerity,  064,  705;  Son  of 
Man.  001,  668,  670,  683f,  680,  691f, 
090,  708-710,  712-714,  721,  729,  733, 
737,  740,  748f,  754,  757;  suffering 
and  sin,  13,  134,  734,  754  ;  taking  up 
the  cross,  091 ;  true  greatness,  608, 
692,  694,  717,  739f  ;  two  ways,  the, 
707  ;  vows,  689,  714 ;  watchfulness, 
090,  733,  739  ;  worship,  6G4f,  750. 
"  Jesus  anathema,"  833f,  843,  848. 
Tesus  Barabbas,  722. 
Tesus  (High  Priest),  sec  Jason. 
Tesus  Justus,  870. 
Tesus  of  History  and  the  Christ  of 

Faith,  14,  642,  91G. 
Tesus,  son  of  Sirach,  see  Ben-Sira. 
Jether,  290. 
Jethro,  64,  108,  170,  172f,  182f,  218, 

233  258 
Jewelry,  jewels,  101,   123,  155,   177, 

289,  421,  439,  931. 
Jewish     Christians,    Jewish     Chris- 


tianity,   247,   592,   602,   639  f,  773t, 
789,   793,  805f,   817,  823,  859,   803, 
870,  877,  889,  913,  933,  see  Church 
of  Jerusalem. 
Jewish  liturgy,  318,  333f. 

religion   in  the  time  of  Christ, 

G1S-G2G,  036f,  GOO ;  a  legal  religion, 
020,    G3Gf,    660;    a   living   and    de 
veloping  religion,  618  ;  apocalyptic 
elements    in,    018,    637,    660;    asso 
ciated     with     politics,     619,     625 ; 
casuistry  of,   636f ;    Christian    con 
troversy  with,  780;  defects  of,  618- 
624 ;  emotional    intensity   of,    619  ;  > 
exclusiveness  of,  619,  621,  621,  627  ;  | 
fanaticism     in,     619 ;     ideals     and  : 
achievements  of,  618-625  ;  in  what 
sense  a   priestly  religion,  620 ;    in 
consistency    of,    618,     620;     intel 
lectual  element  in,  620;    its  ideals 
the  same  for   all,   624 ;    its   mono 
theism  national  and  political,  619- 
621;    lax   adherents   of,   G21f,   600;! 
leading  ideas,  637  ;  monotheism  its 
fundamental    doctrine,   618  ;    party  ; 
tendencies  in,  619f,  624,  637  ;  rela 
tion    to   non-Jewish  culture,   636f ;  | 
sources    of    our    knowledge,    618 ; 
transitional      character     of,      620 ; 
without   sacraments   or  mysteries,  j 
620. 

Jews,   6,  34,  38f,  49,  77-80,  93,  96f, 
98,  100,  106,  183f,  310,  325-3-10,  368- 
372,  374-382,  387-391,  393-396,  414, 
416,  450,  453f,  459,  464,  472f,  4:)6f,  • 
522-525,  528-532,  544,  546,  578-583,  j 
587,    607-610,    615f,    618-627,    650,  ! 
660,    696,    698,  701f,    705-713,    715,  j 
717-720,  722,  725,  730-738,  741,  716,  j 
748,  750,  761-763,  765,  767-774,  778- 
785,    787-802,    804f,    814,    817-821,  • 
824-829,    832f,    837,   843,  862,  864f,  i 
874,    876,    903-906,    930-932 ;    and  j 
Christianity,  595,  610,  624-626,  682,  I 
686,  701f,  710f,  717f,  720,  722f,  728f, 
736,  767-769,  771-773,  779-783,  790, 
792-802,  804,  807,  814,  817.  833,  843, 
874,  876,  879,  903,  930f  ;  and  Gen 
tiles,  49,  93,  95f,  337,  371,  376,  390, 
608-610,    619,    623-625,    637,    640, 
660,  689,   707,  728,  733f,   737,  766, 
812,    819-821,    825-827,    829,    864f, 
894,  906,  9 12 ;  and  Greece,  62,  79, 
94,  98,  108,  411,  579f,  607,  625,  637  ; 
and     military    service,    616 ;     and 
Persia,  61,  77-79,  81,  92,  98,  327f, 
339,   353,   368,    411,   572-576,    719 ; 
and  Rome,  607-610,  612,  615f,  631, 
765,  774,  804 ;  and  Samaritans,  77- 
79,  310,  323f,  327,  331f,  38(5,  575f, 
608,  732,  750;   and   Syria,  62,  94, 
387,   450,    580-582,    607f ;    and    the 
heathen,  96,  393f,  454,  619-621,  624  ;  j 
expelled    from    Rome,    656f,    818 ; 
fanaticism  of,  616 ;  in  Alexandria, 
62,  79,  91,  112,  607  ;  in  Babylon,  31, 
47,  67,  72f,  75,  77-79,  90,  106,  387, 
394,  485,  495,  572,  576f  ;  in  Egypt, 
73,  75,  79,  91,  98,  106,  311,  324,  387, 
450,  475,  485f,  491f,  533,  572,   702, 
808 ;    in    the    Dispersion,    80,    94, 
100,   106,    112,    368,  372,    388,    391, 
445,   454,   460,  46S,  473,    546,    561- 
563,  576,  578f,  586,  608f,  616,  618, 
625f,  770,  906  ;  money  lenders,  616  ; 
monotheism  of,  608,  616,  618-621, 
623-625,  627,  637,  879  ;  nationalism 
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of,  616,  619-621,  624  ;  rejection  of, 
728,  731,  824;  religious  parties 
among,  94f,  624,  637  ;  religious  per 
secution  of,  (U,  97,  367f,  371,  379, 
386,  433,  522-524,  529-532,  580f, 
607f  ;  return  from  exile,  37,  61,  77f, 
92,  323-320,  329,  393,  445,  585  ; 
toleration  oi?  their  religion,  607- 

609,  616  ;  under  Herod,  608f  ;  under 
the  Hasmoneans,  io7,  608  ;    under 
the  Maccabees,  94,  607f  ;  under  the 
procurators,  6091' ;    under  the  Pto 
lemies,  94  ;    unpopularity  of,   60 7f, 
616,  627,  775,  795  ;  war  with  Ilo7iie, 

610,  610,  656f,  600,  773,  929. 

"  Jews,  the,"  in  tiie  Jb'ouvth  Gospel, 

747-750,  752-756,  761-703. 
Jezebel,  73f,  112,  302-301,  307,  414. 
Jezebel  (of  Thyativa),  651,  930. 
Jezer,  227. 

Jezreel  (in  Judah),  284  ;  (in  N.  Israel), 
29f,  70,  74,  112,  294,  303-305,  307, 
-422,  536  ;  Plain  of,  (55,  70,  72  ;  Vale 
of,  29,  259,  2(53  ;  name  of  new  Israel, 
537  ;  son  of  Hosea,  530f. 
Jinn,  208. 

Joab,  67,  114,  285,  287,  289-296. 
Joan  of  Arc,  171. 
Joanna,  725,  730. 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  see  Jehoash. 

king  of  Judah,  69,  74,  76,  295, 

308f,  320. 

Job,  47,  93, 108,  271,  346-305,  385,  392, 
399,  411,  479,  509,  702,  740,  903,  906; 
and  Elihu,  342,  361-303,  399  ;  and 
God,  47,  93,  310-305,  479  ;  and  his 
three  friends,  342,  347, 349-361,  365, 
399 ;    and    his    wife,  348-350 ;    and 
posterity,  357  ;  and  the  Satan,  346- 
349;  children  of,  347f,  352,  357,  365; 
daughters  of,  347f ,  648,  843 ;  disease 
of,  203,  348,  361 ;  expects  vindica 
tion  after  death,  357,  385  ;  his  oath 
of  clearing,  360  ;  his  vision  of  God, 
355,  357,  365,  385  ;    impatience  of, 
350f ;    innocence   of,    47,    351,    353, 
355f,  358,  360f,  364  ;  lamentation  of, 
349;  patience  of,  346,  348f,  903,  900; 
problem  of,  271,  310,  349,  351.  357, 
363,  3(55  ;  restoration  of,  365 ;  sins 
of  his  childhood,  355  ;  speeches  of, 
90,  349,  351-361,  3G4f ;  sufferings  of, 
340,     348-352,     354-358,    300-303; 
testing,  346-349 ";  to  be  avenged  by 
God,  357 ;    tortured  by  God,  351f, 
354,  350  ;  wealth  of,  347. 
—  Book  of,  9,  13,  18-21,  24f,  47,  92, 
94,  90,  299,  304,  341-345,   340-3(15, 
395,  397-399,  411f,  419,  459,  509,  827, 
83(5 ;    and  Greek   thought,  94 ;  at 
tacks  current  doctrine  of   sin  and 
retribution,    21,    92,    94,    345f,  402, 
405,   754  ;    author  of,  47,  94,   345f, 
411 ;  behemoth  and  leviathan,  342, 
317,  364f;  date,  342,346,509;  dis 
locations    in,    342,    359-361,    365  ; 
dramatic  element  in,  20;  epilogue 
of,  342,  346,  349,  365;  interpolations 
in,  9,  342,  347,  355,  358f,  361,  364 ; 
literary  characteristics    of,   13,   18, 
20;  poem  on  wisdom,  342,  347,  359 f, 
401 ;  problem  of  suffering  in,  47,  93, 
3-15,  411,  751 ;  prologue  of,  342,  340- 
349  ;  prose  story,  342,  346f ,  349, 353, 
305  ;  purpose  of,  47,  94 ;  speeches  of 
Elihu,  9,  342,  347,  361-363;  speeches 
of  Yahweh,  342,  361, 303-365;  struc- 
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ture  of,  3 12,  34Gf ;  teaching  of,  94, 

9<;,  3:5-317. 

Job's  friends,  20,  342,  346-301,  365. 

Job's  wife,  312,  3-18-350. 

Jochcbed,  170,  174. 

Joel  (prophet),  2i5,  514-546,  826; 
probably  a  priest,  514. 
-  .Book  of,  48,  176,  544-546,  555, 
779  ;  apocalyptic  elements  in,  48, 
•132,544-546;  date,  421,  544;  debt 
to  earlier  literature,  544;  descrip 
tion  of  locusts,  170,  544-540  ;  occa 
sion  of,  544 ;  style,  544 ;  theology 
of,  544 ;  unity,  48,  424,  544. 

Jogbehah,  229. 

Johanan,  contemporary  of  Jeremiah, 
73,  79,  491. 

Johanan  (High  Priest),  79. 

Johannine  School,  595,  604,  744,  747. 

John,  associate  of  Caiaphas,  781. 

—  author  of  Apocalypse,  595,  834, 
[)-2l,  929,  942. 

—  kinsman  of  Annas,  781. 

—  of  Asia,  595f,  004,  773,  790. 

—  of  Gischala,  010. 
John  Hyrcanus,  386,  60S. 

Mark,  790f,  794,  927,  see  Mark. 

— -  son  of  Zebedee,  8,  646,  6-55,  685, 
692,  717,  721,  729,  739,  743f,  748, 
763-766,  772,  780,  782,  786,  790,  793, 
902,  9:31,  927,  931 ;  alleged  martyr 
dom  of,  694,  744,  704,  790;  and 
Cerinthus,  910,  921 ;  and  John  of 
Asia,  744,  910  ;  and  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  902,  910,  921,  929;  con 
nexion  with  Asia,  046,  744,  772,  916, 
929  ;  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  beloved  disciple,  744,  763,  765  ; 
relation  to  Apocalypse,  744,  91(5, 
927  ;  relation  to  Fourth  Gospel,  743f, 
704f,  910,  929. 

—  the   Baptist,   31,  305,  587,  609, 
637f,  661f,  664f,  007,  070,  678,  681f, 
695,  700,  702,  710-713,  718,  720,  724- 
728,  731,  730,  743,  740-749,  751,755, 
771,  777f,  781,  792,  833  ;  and  Elijah, 
305,   661,   668,   682,   692,    715;    and 
Herod  Antipas,  609,  667,  688,  693, 
703,  713;    and   Herodias,  609,  688, 
713  ;  and  Jesus,  413,  601-003,  682, 
692,   695,   702,  710f,  728,  730,   743, 
74(5-749,  751,  755,  7(50,  777  ;  and  the 
Essenes,  624  ;  and  the  people,  702, 
710,   730,  751  ;    and   the   Pharisees, 
702,  728,  730,  747  ;  and  the  Saddu- 
cees,  702,  728,  747  ;  ascetic  life  of, 
661,  682,  710f,  725  ;  baptises  Jesus, 
6Glf,  082,  702,   728,  747  ;    baptism 
administered  by,  661,  663,  665,  682, 
702,  728,   747,  749,  755,  788f,  797; 
birth  of,  720  ;  disciples  of,  662,  684, 

709,  711,  713,  729f,  746-749,   771; 
executed,  25,  609,  654,  667,  688,  713, 
728  ;  forerunner,  638,  663,  682,  725f, 
746f,    749  ;     Gabriel    predicts    his 
birth,    725 ;    imprisoned,    (5(52,    667, 
682,  703,  728,  749  ;    in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  662,   711,  746,  749,  792 ;  in 
fluence  with  the  people,  661,  682, 

710,  751  ;  Josephus'  account  of,  661, 
688 ;    name   of,   726 ;    performs  no 
miracles,  661,  663,  755:    prophetic 
ministry  of,  652,  661f ,  682,  695,  702, 
710,  728  ;    source  of  his  authority, 
695. 

—  the  Presbyter,  596,  60-1,  657,  744, 
921,  927. 


980 

John,  Epistles  of,  16,  592,  G03f,  744, 
765,  901f,  916-922. 
—  1st  Epistle  of,  595f,  603-605, 744f, 
758,  901f,  916-920,  921;  and  II. 
John,  921 ;  authorship,  765,  902, 
916,  929 ;  canonicity,  595f,  901 ; 
date,  658,  916;  false  teachers  at 
tacked  in,  916  ;  object,  916  ;  recip 
ients,  901,  916 ;  relation  to  Fourth 
Gospel,  605,  758,  916. 

2nd     Epistle     of,      595f,     603f 

901f,  921f ;  and  I.  John,  921;  and 
III.  John,   921f;    authorship,  765 
902,  921,  929  ;  canonicity,  595f,  901 
date,  658  ;    object,  921 ;    to  whon 
written,  901,  921. 

3rd      Epistle     of,     f>95f,      603f 

901f,  921f;  and  II.  John,  921  f , 
authorship,  765,  902,  922,  929  ;  can 
onicity,  595f,  901 ;  date,  658,  922  , 
object,  922;  recipients,  901,  922, 
situation,  922. 

Gospel  of,   122,   592f,   595,  604f, 

6-16,  743T765,  890,  927;  allegorica: 
explanation  of,  750,  757,  763 ;  and 
Asia  Minor,  605,  714  ;  and  Gnosti 
cism,  746,  763 ;  and  the  Samaritans, 
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749f ;  appendix,  763-705;  attitude 
to  John  the  Baptist,  662,  711,  746- 
749,  751,  792;  authorship  of,  743f, 
765,  916,  929  ;  chronology  of,  652f, 
748,  750f,  757,  762  ;  date,  658,  71 1 ; 
date  of  crucifixion  in,  653,  743;  dia 
logues  in,  G04f ;  duration  of  the 
ministry,  653,  743  ;  Greek  influence 
on,  25,  60-lf,  7-15f;  historical  diffi 
culties  in,  743f ,  747,  751 ,  756  ;  his 
torical  value  of,  743f,  718-751,  754, 
759,  762,  76-1 ;  in  the  early  Church, 
743f;  miracles  in,  743,  748,  750f, 
754-757  ;  not  written  by  author  of 
Rev.,  927 ;  place  of  composition, 
605,  744  ;  presupposes  Synoptic  tra 
dition,  605,  743,  762  ;  prologue  to, 
745-747,  917,  940;  relation  to  I.  Jn., 
605,  758,  916;  relation  to  Paul,  809; 
relation  to  Svnoptic  Gospels,  60-lf, 
711,  743-745,  747-752,  755-757,  762f ; 
Sabbath  observance,  750,  752,  754  ; 
scone  of  ministry,  728,  743  ;  style 
of,  592 ;  symbolism  in,  697,  743, 

748,  750,  753f ,  758f,  764f ;  teaching 
of  Jesus  in,  25,  743;  the  spiritual 
Gospel,  743  ;  transpositions  in,  7-18, 
751f,  754,  758,  762. 

—  Gospel  of.'its  theology,  744-746; 
Christology,  743-7-17,  752-756,  758f, 
764 ;  death  of  Christ,  748,  752,  755- 
757;  759,  761;  eschatology,  759f, 
765,  809 ;  faith,  748,  755,  759,  761, 
764;  God,  744-747,  761;  judgment, 

749,  751,  754,  757f,  760;  kingdom  of 
God,  748-750;   life,   7-15-757,  750- 
752,  755,  759  ;  light,  745f ;  love,  745, 
759 ;  love  of  God,  745,  760 ;  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  743-7-15,  747-755  ; 
regeneration,  746,  749,  751 ;  revela 
tion,  744-747,  758 ;  sacraments,  749, 
751f,  754,  758,  765 ;  salvation,   747- 

750,  752,  755f,  758;  sin,  745f,  748, 
750,  753f,  760;  Son  of  Man,  748f, 
754;  sonship,  746f ;  spirituality  of 
God,  745,  750;    the  Son,  743-745, 
747,  749,  751-753,  755,  759,  764;  the 
Spirit  (Paraclete),  745-747,  749,  753, 
758-760,  809;    the  Word   (Logos), 
745-747,  756,  758,  761,  890 ;  truth, 


745,  759f,  762;  union  with  Christ, 
745,  759,  761. 
Joint,  866,  869. 
Jokneam,  30. 
Joktheel,  309. 
Jonadab,  friend  of  Amnon,  289  ;  son 

of  Kechab,  sec  Jehonadab. 
Jonah,    48,    309,    484,   505,   712,   753; 
sign  of,  712,  714,  732. 
-  Book  of,  20,  22,  48,  92,  309,  544, 
556-5J58  ;  date,  48,  556  ;  historicity 
of,  556 ;    literary  qualities   of,  48 
558;  object,  48,  92,  556,  558;  para 
bolic  character  of,  48,  5561" ;  unity 
of,  556. 

Jonathan,  grandson  of  Moses,  149 
269,  300  ;  High  Priest  in  36  A.D.,  610 
653  ;  son  of  Abiathar,  290,  295;  soi 
of  Saul,  18,  66,  279,  282f,  288,  292 
341  ;  the  Maccabee,  391,  580,  608 
the  Scribe,  490. 
Joppa,  28,  77,  110,  229,  269,  297f 

472,  5-18,  608,  767,  787-789. 
Jordan,  26f,  29-34,  53,  63-65,  98,  124 
147-149,  160,  167,  213,  220,  224f 
228f,  231-236,  239,  241,  248-25l' 
253-257,  259-264,  2tltif,  269,  279,  284 
290f,  296,  300,  302,  305,  308,  365, 
384,  493,  520f,  519,  552,  583,  608, 
662,  682,  691,  693,  703f,  737,  920; 
jungle  of,  482,  494,  581  ;  plain  of, 
29,  1 17,  331 ;  valley  of,  26-30,  32f, 
122,  1 17,  172,  220,  259,  297,  302,  305, 
482,  581. 
Joseph  (i.e.  Northern  Kingdom),  551  f, 

555. 

Joseph,   husband   of  Mary,  659,  686, 
701  f,  726-728,  903. 
—  of  Arimathea,  699,  722,  741,  763, 
789. 

son  of  Jacob,  22,  30,   63,   127f, 

134,  158,  162-167,  169,  236,  258,  274, 
300,  488,  522,  784,  898 ;  and  Benja 
min,  163f ;  and  his  brothers,  22, 
128,  162-165,  167,  785;  and  his  mas 
ter's  wife,  163;  and  Jacob,  162-167; 
and  Judah,  162,  164,  258;  and 
Pharaoh,  163-166,  414;  and  lieu- 
ben,  162f ;  buys  the  property  of  the 
Egyptians  and  reduces  them  to 
serfdom,  134,  165  ;  birth  of,  158  ; 
bones  of,  167 ;  coat  of,  162,  289 ; 
cup  of,  164 ;  death  of,  167,  898 ; 
dreams  of,  162;  faith  of,  898  ;  grave 
of,  160,  300 ;  in  Egypt,  134,  162-167, 
784 ;  interprets  Pharaoh's  dreams, 
163 ;  interprets  the  officers'  dreams, 
163  ;  kidnapped  by  Midianites,  128, 
162 ;  made  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  63, 
163,  784;  sold  into  'slavery,  "63,  163, 
784 ;  sold  to  Ishmaelites,  128,  162 ; 
song  of,  165  ;  steward  of,  164 ;  story 
of,  22,  63,  126f,  134,  162. 

tribe  of,  65f,  161,  166,  243,  245, 

249,  253f,  257,  299,  517,  521,  933; 
tribes,  301. 

Joseph  Barsabbas,  731. 
Joseph -el,  248f. 

Josephus,  28f,  34,  37-39,  79,  112,  115- 
117,  121,  153,  169f,  178,  185,  235. 
244,  246,  279f.  296-299,  301f,  306- 
308,  310,  330,  339,  491,  495,  499,514, 
525,  530,  547,  581-583,  610,  624,  652, 
654f,  657,  661,  669,  685,  688,  699, 
702,  717,  727,  734,  739,  741,  750, 
763f,  773,  777,  783f,  790,  800, 803, 903. 
Joses,  nee  Barnabas. 


Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  20,  44,  64f,  86, 
106,  124,  128,  168,  182,  193,  219f, 
228-230,  233,  242-215,  247-255,  258f, 
299f,  302f,  383,  390,  607,  841,  892, 
905  ;  and  Achun,  64,  252,  303,  754  • 
and  Ai,  61,  245,  252,  270;  and  Caleb, 
219f ,  233,  841,  892 ;  and  Jericho,  64, 
215,  251f,  302  ;  and  Moses,  124,  193, 
219  ;  and  the  altar  of  witness,  254f ; 
and  the  cities  of  refuge,  230,  253  ; 
and  the  Gibeonites,  64,  252  ;  charge 
to  Israel,  245,  249,  255  ;  command 
to  sun  and  moon,  44,  253  ;  conquest 
of  Canaan,  64f,  244f,  248,  253,  784, 
892 ;  crosses  the  Jordan,  64,  250f ; 
custodian  of  tent  of  meeting,  106, 
124,  193;  death  of,  110,  229,  245, 
255  ;  defeats  Jabin,  65,  245,  253  ; 
division  of  the  land,  65,  229,  245, 
253f;  Ephraimite,  106;  espial  of 
Canaan,  219f,  233;  institutes  cir 
cumcision,  251 ;  name  of,  219 ; 
priestly  functions  of,  106 ;  successor 
of  Moses,  64,  228,  242,  245 ;  victory 
over  Amalek,  182. 
-  Book  of,  64,  121,  126,  129, 
232,  244f,  248-255,  257;  its  his 
torical  value,  64,  248f,  255. 

the  High   Priest,  77f,  323,  325, 

327,  334,  531,  573,  575-579,  935. 
Josiah,  45f,  72,  74-77,  90,  128f,  231f, 
241,  247,  294-296,  300f,  308,  311-313, 
322,  333,  427,  474,  476f,  481,  485, 
501,  506f,  566,  569,  572f,  701  ;  abol 
ishes  idolatry,  128,  231,  312,  507- 
and  Hilkiah,  75,  128,  312;  and  Hul- 
dah,  75,  312  ;  and  Jeremiah,  312, 
485;  and  Pharaoh-Necho,  30,  60, 
72,  77,  312f,  477;  and  Shaphan, 
75,  128,  507 ;  and  the  disobedient 
prophet,  247,  301,  312;  and  the 
Temple,  75,  77,  128,  131,  311f ;  de 
feat  and  death  at  Megiddo,  30,  60, 
72,  75,  90,  312f,  427,  474,  477,  481, 
4<S5,  501 ;  destroys  the  altar  of 
Bethel,  247,  301,  312 ;  his  reforma 
tion,  45,  67,  73-75,  77,  89f,  92,  lOOf, 
103,  106,  128f,  189,  212,  231,  237, 
301,  308,  311-313,  322,  427,  436,  443, 
474,  478,  480-482,  492,  501,  506f,  510, 
519,  569,  573;  lamentation  for  his 
death,  77 ;  law-book  of,  45f,  75,  89f, 
128,  231f,  312,  322,  333;  makes  a 
covenant  with  Yahweh,  308,  312; 
Passover  of,  77,  102,  129,  312,  322 ; 
suppresses  the  high  places,  45,  75, 
90,  128,  231,  296,  312,  474,  506. 
—  son  of  Zephaniah,  578. 
Jot,  704. 

Jotapata,  29,  610. 

Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  71,  74,  76, 
309,    321,    436,    536,    559;    son    of 
Gideon,  265  ;  fable  of,  44,  265,  397. 
Joy,  8,   131,  370,   376,   382,   412-414, 
443,  544,  639,  725,  731f,  760f,  808, 
812,  821,  828f,  849f,  853,  868f,  871f, 
874,  891,  898f,  903,  909,  917  ;  of  the 
commandments,  the,  622,  625. 
Jubal,  141,  145. 

Jubile,  102,  109,  196,  205,  211f,  764. 
Jubilees,  Book  of,  35,  433f. 
Judasa,  28, 30-33,  66,  77,  79,  89,  94, 271, 
555,    559,    609,  613f,  616,  637,  653, 
656f,  696,  698,  701f,  716,  725-729,  734. 
738,  744,  749,  769,  778,  785,  787,  789f, 
800,  850,  857,  878  ;  wilderness  of, 
31,  702. 
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Judreans,  73,  474,  555 ;  attitude  to 
Galileans,  GGO. 

Judah  (after  downfall  of  the  mon 
archy),  544,  555,  572f,  575-577,  579f, 
582-585. 

Jiuliili  (country),  63-60,  702. 

—  (kingdom),  45,  49,  58-61,  69,  81, 

94,  100,   lllf,   127,  245,  294,   300f, 
308-313,  319-322,  3G7-  43G-438,  447f , 
455,    474-490,    501,    503,   505f,   510, 
534,   538f,    541,    547-550,    553,    5GO, 
564,  5G9f,  575  ;  and  Assyria,  59,  71f, 
130,    135,    247,    309-311,    313P   427, 
436f,  410-442,  444,  450f,  455-458,  474, 
477,  500,  512 ;  and  Babylonia,  60f, 
72f,  77,  310f,  313,  323,  386,  394,  431, 
445,    451,    474f,    477-479,    486-491, 
495f,  501f,  506-513,   516,   524,  555; 
and    Edom,   71,   76,   307,   309,  448, 
510,  513,  546,  555  ;  and  Egypt,  30, 
58-61,  70-73,  79,  112,  310-313,  449f, 
455-157,   474f,    477,    500-502,   514, 
516;  and  Israel,  49-58,   68-71,   86, 
111,    162,   286f,   291,   301,  305-309, 
320f,  387-  436f,  441,  445,  485,  487, 
502,  517,  538  ;    and  Syria,  58,  301, 
308f ,  320f,  436f,  441 ;  and  the  nations, 
449,  47Gf,  481 ;  and  the  Philistines, 
447  ;  daughter  of  Yahweh,  478. 

son  of  Jacob,  127,  133f,  158,  162- 

166,  936;  takes  the  name  Israel, 
387. 

-  tribe  of,  48,  64-67,  96,  102,  110, 
114,  123,  174,  214f,  218-220,  223, 
226f,  230,  243,  245,  248f,  253f,  257- 
259,  278,  280,  285-287,  291,  296,  300, 
315,  384,  386f,  392,  4-15,  497,  499, 
517,  521,  932f. 

Judaisers,  650,  817,  833,  850,  855,  857, 
859-861,  873f,  880,  905. 

Judaism,  38,  48,  61f,  78,  81,  83,  91f, 
94-96,  98,  108,  131,  157,  368-372, 
•101,  431-435,  503,  556-558,  579,  607- 
(309,  616,  618-626,  636f,  661,  694,  701, 
736,  755,  757,  834,  858,  862,  864,  870, 
884,  889,  900,  910 ;  a  legal  religion, 
620-622,  666,  805f;  a  licensed  re 
ligion,  616,  775;  and  Christianity, 
6,  618,  625f,  636-640,  666,  684,  711, 
747,  773,  814,  817,  903;  and  Zo- 
roastrianism,  867 ;  Christian  con 
troversy  with,  776  ;  debt  to  Persia, 
61,98  ;  exclusiveness  of,  48f,  79,92f, 

95,  98,  556-558,  619,  621,  624,  627  ; 
Greek  influence  on,  62,  94,  98,  108, 
371,  397,  401,  411,  607,   625,  636f, 
805 ;    missionary   character   of,  93, 
371f,    556-568,    608,    624f ;    mono 
theism   of,  92,  95,  368f    556f,  608, 
616,  618-621,  624f,  627  ;  nationalism 
of,  92,  95,  371f,  556-558,  616,  619- 
621,  624f  ;  of  Palestine,  618,  625  ;  of 
the  Dispersion,  92,  94,  372, 572,  607, 
618,  625f  ;  post-exilic,  61,  78,  92-95, 
556-558 ;    religion    sub   specie  legis, 
636;    rise   of,   10,   48,   81,  91f,  iSl, 
503  ;  ritual  subordinated  to  ethical, 
92,  370,  372 ;  theology  of,  37,  93-96, 
368-372,   401,   434f ,    618-625,   660 ; 
theory  of  Scripture  in,  39f. 

Judas,  brother  of  Jesus,  923. 

Iscariot,  647,  669,  697f,  702,  709, 

721f,  739f,  752,  757-759,  761-763, 
778  ;  and  the  priests,  697,  721,  778  ; 
avarice  of,  721,  757  ;  betrays  Jesus, 
669,  697f,  721,  739f,  752,  758,  761f  ; 
censures  the  anointing  of  Jesus, 


721,  757;  death  of,  669,  704,  722, 
778 ;  dishonesty  of,  757 ;  in  tin: 
Upper  Room,  697,  721,  739,  758; 
possessed  by  Satan,  739,  758;  the 
son  of  perdition,  761. 
Judas  Maccabeus,  31,  49,  104,  299, 
339f,  377,  380,  384-387,  475,  607f. 

—  not  Iscariot,  759,  923. 

—  of   Damascus,    787 ;   of   Galilee, 
657,   777,   783  ;  son  of  James,  685, 
709,  729,  923  ;  the  prophet,  71)4. 

—  Thomas,  759. 

Jude,  591,  903,  923  ;  grandsons  of, 
923. 

-Epistle  of,  16,  591,  595f,  603, 
901f,  913-915,  923-925  ;  authorship, 
902,  923  ;  canonicity,  595f,  901 ; 
date,  902,  923  ;  external  evidence, 
595,  923  ;  false  teachers  attacked  in, 
902,  913,  916,  923f ;  internal  evi 
dence,  923  ;  place  of  composition, 
923;  readers  603,  901f,  923f ;  re 
lation  to  II.  Peter,  603,  902,  913- 
915,  923f;  use  of  the  Apocrypha 
in,  914,  923f. 

Judges,  10,  76,  106,  11 2f,  168,  172, 
187,  233,  238,  242,  275,  317,  353,  383, 
395,  438,  444,  549,  561f,  740,  781, 
904,  906. 

-  the,  10,  44f,  65f,  85,  98,  112f, 
119,  127,  165,  256f,  259-262,  265, 
267,  270f,  274,  277,  300,  30-1,  320,  341, 
387,  426,  791,  898  ;  conditions  in  the 
time  of,  85,  112,  127,  256f,  259, 
270. 

Book  of,   21,  45f,  65f,  85,   119, 

232,  241-246,  256-270,  274,  386; 
Deuteronomic  revision,  46,  129,  246, 
257,  259,  277;  sources,  246,  257; 
theory  of  the  histoiy,  85,  119,  245, 
257,  259f-  386;  title,  256f ;  value, 
257. 

Judging,  707,  828,  836f. 

Judgment,  23,  45,  88-91,  96,  152,  345, 
373,  390,  40-1,  412,  427,  436,  439,  441, 
446,  453-458,  476f,  481,  494,  501, 
509,  517,  541,  546,  553,  555f,  560, 
564,  569f,  580,  585,  587,  661,  668, 
682,  694,  702,  705,  707,  712,  715, 
720f,  733,  736,  745,  749,  751,  754, 
758,  760,  773,  801,  807,  843,  845,  893, 
911,  914,  935 ;  i.e.  condemnation, 
538,  905f ;  i.e.  court  of  judgment, 
529  ;  i.e.  Divine  deliverance,  438  ; 
i.e.  justice,  485. 

—  the,  94,  398,  417,  510f ,  528f,  532f, 
570,  720f,  730,  733-735,   737f,  751, 
754,   758,   809,   819f,   832,   835,   8-40, 
877,  896f,  906,  938,  sec  Day  of  Judg 
ment,  Last  Judgment. 

—  of  the  world,  398,  453f,  555,  585, 
720,  757,  819  ;  seat  of  Christ,  852. 

Judgments,  the  (section  of  the  Law). 

128f,  184,  186f,  189. 
Judith,  Book  of,  20,  95. 
Julian  Calendar,  652,  654. 
Julius  Africanus,  652f. 
Julius  Caesar,  608,  612,  615,  630,  656, 

684,   724,   832,   936;  deification  of, 

630. 

Junias,  643,  646,  830. 
Junilius  Africanus,  901. 
Juniper  tree,  303,  484. 
Jupiter,    628-630;     before    the    city, 

792  ;  Capitolinus,  532,  616. 

—  (planet),  225,  652,  701. 
Jurisprudence,  148. 


i  Justice,  88f,  97,  208,  238,  350,  4-14, 
458,  479f,  485,  547,  551,  562,  566, 
587,  623,  629,  812,  911 ;  administra 
tion  of,  50,  112f,  J28,  187,  233,  387. 

Justification,  150,  400,  640,  737,  792, 
808,  811,  819-824,  828,  837,  846,  852, 
861,  888,  901. 

Justin  Martyr,  122,  411,  586f,  594f, 
601,  658,  701f,  706,  724,  740,  744, 
747,  752,  785,  845,  847,  870,  877, 
927f. 

Juvenal,  657- 

Ka,  166. 

Kab,  115,  306. 

Kaddish,  706. 

Kadesh  (Kadesh-barnea),  32,  64,  84, 
96,  123,  149,  151,  168f,  179,  182f, 
219,  223,  229,  233,  201,  309,  567. 

Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes,  54,  56. 

Kadesh-Naphthali,  28f,  261,  298. 

Kadmiel,  327. 

Kadmonites,  150. 

Kaldu,  485. 

Kanatha,  33. 

Kapitolias,  33. 

Karians,  548. 

Karkar,  58f,  69,  119,  264. 

Karnaim,  552. 

Karnak,  56,  301,  565. 

Kasdim,  566. 

Kassites,  52-54,  57- 

Keats,  272. 

Kedar,  156,  393,  419,  451,  462,  470, 
477,  494,  513. 

Kedesh-barnea,  see  Kadesh. 

Kedesh-Naphthali  see  Kadesh-Naph 
thali. 

Keilah,  31,  283. 

Kemarim,  312. 

Kenites,  11,  63-65,  84,  109,  141,  150, 
170,  219,  227,  248,  258,  280,  285,  489. 

Kenizzites,  65,  150,  260. 

Kenosis,  813,  873. 

Kepler,  652,  701. 

Keren-happuch,  365. 

Keriyyoth,  549. 

Kernel  and  husk,  638. 

Kethib,  42. 

Kethubim,  see  Hagiographa. 

Keturah,  63,  155. 

Kewan,  551. 

Key  of  David,  930 ;  of  the  kingdom, 
715. 

Keys,  113,  260,  452,  929,  931,  941; 
gift  of,  715. 

Keziah,  365. 

Khabiri,  34,  55f,  248. 

Khabor,  155- 

Kham,  390. 

Khammurabi,  see  Hammurabi. 

Kliatti,  53. 

Khattusil,  56. 

Khuzistan,  494. 

Kibroth-hattaavah,  219. 

Kid,  103,  157,  177,  188,  198,  209,  238, 
420,  440. 

Kidnapping,  128,  162,  186. 

Kidney  fat,  198,  243. 

Kidneys,  198,  482,  sec  Reins. 

Kidron  (Kedron),  31,  290,  294f,  297, 
312,  330,  508,  583,  697,  761. 

Kikia,  53. 

Kikuyu,  179. 

Killing  the  god,  631 ;  the  king   631f. 

Kinahki,  26. 

Kindness,  110,  379,  39!),  562,  7:^1 ,  728, 
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735,   812,   86Gf,  870f ;   to   enemies, 

408,  827. 

Kine,  31,  550,  sec  Cow. 

King,  10,  Glf,  04.  75,  85,  87,  90,  93, 

101,  lOGf,  118,  122,   145,  148f,  151, 

102,  100,  171f,   193,  199,  201  f,  207, 
209,  220,  238f,  245f,  253,  250,  258, 
2GOf,  275,  277f,  280,  283,  289,  294, 
300,  303,  3(i2,  308,  370,  373f,  377, 
380,  383-385,  388,  390f,  394,  403-407, 

409,  412-410,  421,  429,  440-4 18,  450, 
452f,  457f,  400,  46-1-466,  470f,  477f, 
482,   485,   ,190,   4!)8f,   510f,  511-517, 
519f,  628f,  >42,   5-19,   552, 
557,   5GOf,   505f,   57:5-575,   579f,   008, 
(i28f,  032,   000,    701,   732,    787,    789, 
s:>S,   905,   929,   931,   930,   93i)f  ;    i.e. 
bridegroom,  418-421  ;  of  kings  9  10 ; 
of  terrors,  357  ;  with  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the,  098;  worship,  007. 

King  Archons,  209. 

Kingdom,  459,  93G  ;  of  Christ, 
808,  880,  935  ;  of  God,  2,  13,  Sit,  94- 
90,  371,  373,  385,402,  412,  127,  431f, 
435,  001,  025,  037-039,  Oil,  GI3,  659- 
GG7,  G82f,  086f,  G92-G97,  TOO,  7o2- 
713,  715,  717-719,  721,  725,  ',29-74), 
743,  745,  718-750,  752,  707,  771,  777. 
7sG,  SOI,  MO,  s)2.  s21,  82 
83G-838,  901,  927,  '.U>,  932,  911  ;  of 
.Heaven,  ,<('•  Kingdom  of  Cod;  of 
the  .saints,  433,  037f,  920,  911. 

King's     friend,    290;     garden,     584, 
754;  pool,  330;  servant,   113;  son, 
718  :    vale,    king's    dale,    1  U 
week,  3  12,   11:-     i20  ;  winepi1.' 

Kings,  Uooks  of,  3,  9,  13,  2of.   i:,f,  75, 
122,     129,     211   217,     291-313,    315, 
31sf,  373;  rout'  Us,  29  1  :  da 
object,  291;    sources,  294;     stand- 
point,  291,  298-300,  310. 

Kings,  divine  right  of,  030;  divinity 
of,  029-031. 

Kingship,  205,  278,  280f. 

Kingu,  304. 

Kinship,  50,  108. 

Kinsman,  109,  210,  271. 

Kir,  309,   I  IS,  451,  548,  554  ;  of  Moab, 
33. 

Kir-haresheth,  Kir-heres,  70,  305,  '  18. 

Kiriathaim,  149,  229. 

Kiriath-arba,  03,  258. 

Kiriath-huzoth,  225. 

Kiriath-jearim,  31,  209,  27Gf,  288,  316, 
394,  4SO. 

Kiriath-sannah,  258. 

Kirjath-sepher,  34,  249,  258. 

Kis'h,  277,  2SO. 

Kislion,  28f,  110,  261  f,  303. 

Kislev,  sec  Chislew. 

Kiss,  158,  421,  098,  740;   of  homage, 
361 ;  of  love,  912  :  the  holy,  830. 

Kissing  the  calves,  301,  542. 

Kitchen,  520. 

Kition,  227,  477. 

Kitron,  259. 

Kittim,  227,  452,  477,  513,  532,  5G6. 

Klaros,  870. 

Kneading-trough,  175,  178,  241. 

Knees,  taking  upon  the,  349. 

Knife,  173,  892. 

Knights  (eqnites),  613. 

Knossos,  50. 

Knots,  10*5,  527. 

"  Know  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  852f. 

Knowledge,    93,    133,   138f,    412,   641, 
651,  700,  825,  832,   840,   843f,  855, 
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863,   8G5f,   8G8-871,   904f,   916;    of! 
Christ,    874 ;    of    God,    8,   48,    107,  ' 
398f,  427,  431f,  415,  454,  481,  483, 
488,  500,  535,  538,  550,  558,  004,  697, 
759,  761f,  819,  827,  833,  8-10,  844,  847, 
850,  803,  8(58,  873,  892,  894,  917-919. 

Kodrantes,  117- 

Kohath.  170,  174. 

Kohathites,  215,  217f. 

Korah  (opponent  of  Moses),  123,  201, 
220f,  227  f,  230,  914,  924. 
-  Dathan,  and  Abiram,   123,  382, 
391. 
—  sons  of,  227,  3GO-368. 

Koran,  3,  188,  353,  587- 

Krenides,  872. 

Kudnrlagainar,  148. 

Kudurinabug,  148. 

Kullani,  552. 

Kurdistan,  30,  53. 

Kurnub,  149. 

Kyria,  921. 

Lal>an,  130,  134,  155,  157-159. 

Labour,  3<i3,  012,  929. 

Labourer,  79,  L74,  OS7,  733,932. 

Lachish,  2s,  7 If,  310,  4o9,  500. 

Lachmann,  "'97. 

Lactantius,  053. 

.Lad  with  the  l>avloy  loaves,  751. 

Ladder  of  Tyre,  28. 

Ladder,  to  heaven,  133,  157. 

L;eiias,  C.  i'opilius,  532. 

Laish,  149,  219,  213,  209. 

Luke,  27,  33,  195,  93s;  of  fire,  941  f  ; 
of  Tiberias,  sec  Calilee,  Sea  of. 

Lake  l/rmia,  58. 

Van,  58. 

Lamb,  101,  103,  154,  166,  179,  198f, 
201,  203f,  20!»f,  238,  32G,  440,  418, 
401,  175,  482,  520,  552,  727,  748,  705, 
799,  9:52:  (of  Cod),  the,  031,  747, 
775,  929,  931f,  937f,  910;  the 
Paschal,  *rp  Paschal  Lamb. 

Lame,  tin  ,  2:-7,  -159,  780. 

Lamech,  son  of  Methuselah,  141,  145. 

son  of  Methushael,  141 ;  song  of, 

'),  41,  141. 

Lamentation,  110,  287,  387,  418,  545, 
553,  500,  9(Xi,  see  Dirge,  Elegy. 

Lamentation  rhythm,  438,  410,  493, 
551. 

Lamentations,  P,ook  of,  47,  3-12,  496- 
500;  alphabetic  arrangement  of, 
490-500;  and  Jeremiah,  47,  342, 
490;  authorship  of,  47,  342,  496; 
date  of,  -17,  3-12,  496. 

Lamp,  105.  190,  192,  210,  320,  360, 
377,  394,  403,  406,  417,  480,  5G9f, 
577,  059,  730,  914 ;  the  holy,  210. 

Lampadephoria,  320. 

Lampstand,  190,  194,  217,  306,  577, 
929,  sec  Candlestick. 

Lance,  5-16,  703. 

Lancets,  303. 

Land,  135,  137,  390,  440  ;  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  20,  171,  235  ;  laws, 
109,  211;  of  Humri,  302;  tenure, 
88,  134,  165;  grabbing,  88,  358, 
440,  538. 

Landlord,  736. 

Landmark,  407,  416. 

Landslip,  250,  538. 

Language,  of  the  New  Testament, 
591-593. 

Languages,  143,  145,  648,  844 ;  origin 
of  their  diversity,  134;  of  the  Old 


Testament,  34-36;  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  615. 

Laodice,  531. 

Laodicea,  771,  862,  869,  871,  928,  931. 

Laotse,  370f. 

Lapis  lazuli,  191,  3GO,  942. 

Larnaka,  298. 

Lars;;,  148. 

Last  Judgment,  5,  435,  507,  5G9,  624, 
637,  001,  070,  693,  721,  879,  933, 
941,  see  Day  of  Judgment,  Judg 
ment,  the. 

Last  Supper,  632,  653,  668,  674,  688, 
097,  721,  724,  739,  758,  702,  809, 
842,  see  Lord's  Supper. 

Last  trump,  847. 

Latin,  18f,  615 ;  literature,  602f ; 
version,  595,  599. 

Latter  days,  the,  1G6,  438. 

Lattice,  lit!),  400,  420f,  470. 

Laughter,  151-153,  374,  40-1. 

Laurel,  222f. 

Lava,  33. 

Laver,  192,  194,  197,  215,  298. 

Law,  50,  910f,  913. 

the,  10-12,  21,  37-40,  48,  78f, 

90-97,  107f,  112,  121,  131,  169,  184, 
245,  314,  316,  318,  320,  329,  341, 
343f,  308f,  374,  370-380,  383,  385, 
392f,  397,  399,  418,  432,  434,  437, 
46!),  522,  524f,  529,  538,  540,  549, 
566,  580,  583f,  586,  G07,  619-620, 
630-6-11,  6-19,  660f,  665-667,  683f, 
689,  691,  699f,  70-1-706,  708f,  711f, 
715f,  718-720,  734 f,  751,  705.  769- 
771,  774,  784f,  791-793,  797,  799, 
805-808,  SlOf,  817,  819-823,  825, 
833f,  836,  840,  851,  859-861,  864f, 
809f,  874,  882,  890,  892-897,  899, 
903f,  900,  917,  920  ;  a  shadow  of  the 
Cospel,  890  ;  and  death,  822  ;  and 
grace,  (539f,  821,  823  ;  and  Jesus,  see 
,}  esus  ;  and  Moses,  see  Moses ;  and 
Paul,  95,  639-641,  769-772,  792f, 
799,  800-802,  804-808,  810f,  814, 
817,  819-823,  836,  847,  857,  859-861, 
804f,  8G9f,  874,  882 ;  and  primitive 
Christianity,  038-641,  007,  709-772, 
774,  793,  799,  806,  811,  817-823,  857, 
859,  894;  and  promise,  805f,  821, 
859f ;  and  sin,  639f,  806f,  820-823, 
847,  859 ;  and  Stephen,  639f,  784f  ; 
and  the  angels,  784,  834,  859f,  890, 
892  ;  and  the  Covenant,  859  ;  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  640f, 
890,  894-897;  and  the  flesh,  806, 
823,  847  ;  and  the  Centiles,  640,  6-17, 
767,  769f,  712,  793,  817;  and  the 
historical  records,  314 ;  and  the 
Pharisees,  see  Pharisees ;  and  the 
prophets,  40,  100,  131,  329,  370, 
594,  001,  691,  704,  826  ;  canonisation 
of,  37f ;  ceremonial  injunctions  in, 
621f,  665,  860  ;  codification  of,  37, 
46,  92 ;  created  before  the  world, 
401 ;  curse  of,  641,  810,  833,  859  ; 
difficulties  of  observance,  372,  621f, 
639f,  806  ;  disciplinary  character  of, 
806,  836;  effects  of,  620-623,  639, 
806  ;  ethics  of,  621f ,  6-10,  6(55 ;  fulfil 
ment  of,  641,  691,  704f,  729  ;  given 
to  conquer  the  evil  inclination,  622f  ; 
giving  of,  64,  169,  183,  784f,  899; 
imiK-rfections  of,  621-623,  792,  806, 
811,  819,  836,  859f ;  in  Judaism,  620- 
625,  805  ;  incapable  of  giving  right 
eousness,  649,  792,  811,  859  ;  inspira- 


tiou  of,  39 ;  intrinsic  excellence  of, 
fc06  ;  its  observance  an  end  in  itself, 
02  If  ;  link  between  God  and  Israel, 
020,  640;  oral  explanation  of,  020, 
perpetuity  of,  705;  reading  of,  by 
K/.ra,  ff  E/.ra  ;  ritual  elements  in, 
llf,  437,  525,  G20f,  62(5,  037,  Gil, 
655,  SOOf,  860 ;  solidarity  of,  861, 
905  ;  spirituality  of,  823  ;  study  of, 
96,  107,  373,  620,  624;  temporary 
and  preparatory  character  of,  80(5, 
830,  894  ;  the  gift  of  God,  369,  3«), 
G20f,  785;  the  hedge  of,  103,  637, 
GOO;  theory  of  its  perfection,  021, 
623  ;  theory  that  it  was  an  intoler 
able  burden,  G21 ;  -transfigures  and 
sanctifies  natural  instincts,  622 ; 
translation  into  Greek,  9-1. 
Law  in  the  heart,  819. 

—  of  Holiness,  -JO,  48,  77,  129-131, 
174,  184,  ]9G,  200-212,  399  ;  and  the 
Priestly  Code,  48,  130,  196,  209; 
date  of,  77,  196;  leading  charac 
teristics  of,  130,  196,  207  ;  relation 
to  Deuteronomy,  196 ;  relation  to 
Ezekiel,  129f,  19G,  209,  211f  ;  ^re 
vision  of,  19o  ;  structure  of,  130f, 
196. 

of  liberty,  90if  ;  of  Nature,  607. 

Law  courts,  361,  438,  614,  705,  716, 

730,  801,  832,  837,  905. 
Lawgivers,  10,  83,  GISf,  906. 
Lawless  one,  the,  879- 
Lawsuit,  705,  729. 
Lawyers,  636,  6G6,  719,  730,  888. 
Laying   on  of  hands,   104,   192,   197, 
199,   20!!,    210,  643,  767,   771,  783, 
786f,  791,  804,  884,  893. 
Layman,  620f. 

Lazarus   of   Bethany,  668,    730,   736, 
755-757  ;  the  beggar,  725,  729,  756. 
Lead,  479,  553. 

Leaf,  438,  454,  458,  471,  526,  718. 
Leah,  63,  65,  158f,  214,  249,  274. 
Learning,  624. 
Lease,  109,  212. 

Leather  girdle,  682  ;  worker,  111. 
Leaven,  102f,  177,  188,  198,  200,  210, 

660,  713f,  733f,  737,  837,  910. 
Leavened  bread,  188,  550f. 
Lebanon,  2G-28,  32,  53,  69,  77,  172, 
219,  233,  23G,  250,    260,    265,    297, 
309,   327,  313,   378,   390,  -121,  43S, 
444,  461,  470,  484f,  515,  527,  5i3, 
548, 564, 577 , 580 ;  symbol  of  Assyria, 
444. 

Lebanons,  the,  110. 
Lebbreus,  709,  729. 
Lechaeum,  832. 
Lectisternia,  210,  472. 
Lectures,  lecturers,  616f. 
Leeks,  218. 
Lees,  111,  5G9f. 
Lefthandedness,  260,  270. 
Leg,  220,  417,  550. 

Legal  descent,  701 ;  fiction,  130,  254. 
Legalism,  81,  103,  112,  344,  373,  415, 
620-622,  638,  640,  600,  806-808,  811, 
817,  833. 

Legatus,  613,  726f. 

Legend,  If,  5,  10,  19-21, 127,  130,  133, 
142,  152,  154,  168,  224,  255,  475f, 
556,  627f,  632,  618,  659,  669,  687, 
702,  713,  744,  772f,  784f,  841,  882, 
887,  898,  939  ;  and  myth,  see  Myth 
and  Legend. 
Legions,  610,  613,  630,  633,  804. 
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Legislation,  19,  21,  4  if,  46,   84,    90, 

103,  110,  121,  123,  126f. 
,  Lehi,  41,  2li8,  292. 
i  i'.-'iii-roi,  151. 
Leia,  33. 
Le'kton,  798. 
Lemuel,  397,  409. 
Lentils,  156. 
Leontopolis,,    106,    419 f ;    temple    at, 

nee  Temple  at  Leontopolis. 
Leopard,  479,  528f,  936. 
Lepers,   69,   192,  203 f,  300,   382,  388, 

392,  407,  499,  683,  708,  730. 
Lepidus,  012. 
Lepraria,  203. 
Leprosy,  21.  76,  99,  173,  203,  209,  21(5, 

300,  309,  321,  318,  439,  467,  083,  729, 

787. 

Lepton,  117. 
Lesbos,  798. 
Letter,  72,  76,  78,  323,  3C7i,  -±87,  602, 

832,  837f,  8iOf,  843,    845,    853-855, 

861,    864,    901,  903,   921,  929  ;    and 

spirit,  (530,  038-040,  705,  718,  729,  823. 
Letters  of  the  alphabet,  490-499,  861, 

869. 

of  authorisation,  786f ;   of  com 
mendation,   0-17,  843,   851f;  to  the 
Churches    in    Gaul,    928;    to    the 
Seven  Churches,  927-931,  942. 

Lettuce,  103. 

Leucoderma,  203. 

Levant,  111,  803. 

Levi  (son-  of  Jacob),  150,  158,  161, 
165,  174,  586,  735  ;  tribe  of,  47,  64f, 
106,  J24,  126,  161,  170,  173f,  214f, 
221,  229,  232,  243,  248,  250,  258, 
289,  315,  520,  894,  see  Levites. 

(tax    gatherer),    684f,    729,    738, 

764,  see  Matthew. 

house  of,  582. 

Leviathan,  347,  34D,  359,  36  tf,   386, 

390,  454. 

Levirate  marriage,  109,  163,  196,  207, 
227,  241,  271,  695,  701. 

Levite,  priest  of  Micah,  see  Jonathan, 
grandson  of  Moses. 

Levites,  11,  20,  47,  49,  75,  77-79, 
106,  114,  121,  124,  126-129,  131 
165,  168,  173,  179,  183,  193f,  197. 
209,  211,  214f,  217f,  221f,  228f, 
231f,  236-239,  241,  250,  254,  269f 
275f,  292,  296,  298,  300,  303,  314- 
317,  319f,  325-330,  332f,  368,  394 
519-521,  575,  586,  620f,  624,  732 
747,  786,  see  Levi,  tribe  of,  Priest: 
and  Levites. 

Levitical  cities,  124,  222,  229,  254 
315  ;  dues,  222  ;  law,  650. 

priesthood,    124,   236,    250,    300 

473,  518,  893f ;  abrogation  of,  893f 
inferior  to  Melchizedek  priesthood 
893f. 

Leviticus,  Book  of,  121,  lf'6-212 
leading  ideas  and  institutions  of 
196f  ;  structure  of,  196. 

Levy,  see  Forced  labour. 

LCJC.  talionis,  112,  186,  210,  239,  705. 

Liar,  156f,  392,  406,  464,  753,  820 
887,  917. 

Libation,  10-1,  161,  190,  265,  456. 

Liberality,  369,  403,  623,  853f. 

Libertines,  783. 

Liberty,  87,  616,  649f,  828,  851,  901 
915,  929. 

Libnah,  71. 

Libraries,  417,  617. 
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Libvan  Aiiiiium,  630. 
Libyans,  505,  783. 
Lice,  plague  of,  13,  174f. 
.icentiousness,  914f,  92-1,  930. 
rife,    150,    222,    399,    413,    416f,    509, 
707,  745f,  751f,  75-if,  759,  82-1,  835f, 
650-852,    90.5-907,    910,    914,    916f, 
942  ;  after  death,  331,  352,  356,  370f , 
37-1,  370,  379,  388,  395,  399,  403,  407, 
413,  433f,  439,  622-62-1,  029,  694,  701, 
845,  873f,  879  ;  and  death,  0-10,  824, 
835,  850,  852,  873 ;  brevity  of,  378, 
390,  417  ;  God's  plan  of,  411,  413 ; 
resident  in  the  blood,  141,  188,  200. 
,ifting  the  hand,  149,  174,  243,  391, 
390. 

,ieht,  136f,  195,  349,  359,  3G2f,  369, 
395,    403,    417,    423,    429,   454,    462, 
470,   482,  545,  570,   577,   583,   612, 
732,  745f,  749,  786f,  795,  851,  866- 
868,  904,  916f ;  and  darkness,  136, 
363,   386,  395,   551,   583,   632,   706f, 
732,    740,   828,   807,   910f ;    at    the 
baptism,  702  ;  of  the  eyes,  404,  513 ; 
of  the  world,  70-1,  753. 
Lightning,   145,    172,    176,    183,   218, 
201,  348,   350,   300,   3G2f,  386,   396, 
423,    ill,    457,  432,   504,   565,   568, 
720,  939  ;  God's  arrows,  145,  568. 
Lights,  798. 
Lign  aloes,  226. 

Likciusb  of  God,  137  ;  of  sinful  flesh, 
823. 

,ilith,  459. 
,ily,   422,   512,    707;   of   the    valley, 

120. 

Lime,  51'J. 
Limestone,  26f,  439. 
Limitations  of  Hebrew  genius,  20. 
Line,  455,  463,  570 ;   and   plummet, 

311,  455,  458f. 
Linen,   101,  101,  111,  190f,  200,  208, 

215  326,  450,  432,  507,  519,  938. 
Lintel,  177,  217. 
Linus,  887. 

Lion,  lioness,  32,  158,  165,  243,  268, 
292,  301,  310,  350,  364,  369,   377f, 
416,  440,  445,  457f,  478f,  486,  494, 
498,  504,   511,   515,   517,   528,   5-12, 
544,    546,  548,   550,  502,   565,   581, 
931f,  936. 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  932. 
Lions  (images),  300. 
Lips,    236,    361,   417,   423,  440f,  476, 

504,  507,  567,  571. 
Litany  (river),  27f. 
Literary  types  in  Old  Testament,  19  ; 

value  of  the  Bible,  18. 
Literature,  18-25,  44,  57,  62,  602-606. 
Litigation,  405,  409,  705,  837. 
Little  Book,  the,  934. 
—  Hermon,  29,  264. 

Horn,  the,  522,  528-530. 

Liturgy,  10-1,  130,  317,  330,  507,  781, 

829. 

Liver,  198,  512  ;  inspection  of,  512. 
Living,  the,  459,  828. 
Living  water,  484,  583,  750. 
Livy,  225,  488. 
Lo-ammi,  536f. 
Loans,   112,   178,   187,   211,  238,    240, 

483. 

Loaves,  210,  306,  674,  841. 
Local    Council,    112,    705,    778,   790; 
deity,  82,  84,  87,  100 ;  government, 
112,    612 ;    ministry,    643 ;    sanctu 
aries,  see  High  Places;  suppression 
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of,  45.  47,  74f,  90,  98,  103,  128f,  131, 
231,  236f,  239,  310-312,  see  Josiah, 
reformation  of. 

Locusts,  13,  174,  176,  263,  391,  409, 
458,  495,  544f,  550-553,  565,  587, 
934. 

Lodebar,  552. 
Log,  115,  204. 
Logia,  593,  (172,  700. 
Logos,  the,  6,  401,  612,  745-747,  756, 
758,   761,  813,  890,  909,   917,  940, 
942,  see  Christ,  Sim  of  God;    and 
^yisdom,    401,    746;    cosmic    func 
tions  of,  401,  745f,  812f  ;  Cod,  746f  ; 
identified    with    Christ,    012,    715- 
747,  890  ;  in  Greek  philosophy,  401, 
745f,   813,  890;    in   i'hilo,   6,   401, 
745f ;    in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  7  15- 
747,  890,  909,  940,  942 ;  in  the  Old 
Testament,    715f;    incarnation    of, 
745-747,  756,   758;   personification 
of,  745-747  ;   pre-incarnate  life  of, 
747,  761,  917;    revelation  of  God, 
642,  745-717. 
Loins,  493,  565. 
London,  591. 

—  papyri,  761. 

Long  life,  376,  399,  405,  4l4f. 
Longsuffering,  812,  870,  s,*  God. 
Loom,  268,  423,  45:). 
Loosing  the  shoe,  113,  211,  272,  414. 
Lord  as  title  of   Kmperors,  7,N(),  795, 
802;  of  glory,  834,  90  1  :  of  heaven, 
428;    of    Hosts,    ]()5,   370,   906,   ,-w 
Yahweh  of  Hosts  ;  of  Spiril 
Lord's  Day,  the,  5,  647,  847,  !»2I). 
Lord's  Prayer,  the,  641,  6  17,  665,  695, 
706f,  732,  8cSO,  9<>3,  -in,;,  IKIJ). 

Suppw,  5.N),  HI 7,  651,  668,  707, 

739,  75 If,  758,  765,  790,  7<>8.  ,sQ9, 
812,  830,  832,  841-M3,  866,  se.  Last 
Supper;  and  faith,  812,  H>'>  ;  and 
the  New  Covenant,  60.N  (;<>7  ~->] 
73!»,  M)9,  f- 12  ;  celebrated  in  memory 
of  Jesus,  617;  communion  with 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  812,  811  ; 
communion  \vitli  the  living  Lord' 
647,  651  ;  connected  with  lovefeast, 
617:  desecration  of,  at  Corinth, 
842;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  75  If; 
incompatible  with  idol  feast,  651, 
841  ;  institution  of,  668,  739,  790, 
812,  842 ;  no  magical  efficacy  in, 
812,  860;  repeated  till  the  Second 
Coming,  617,  842;  representation 
of  Christ's  death,  647,  812,  842; 
symbolism  of,  647,  812 ;  worshippers 
realise  unity  in,  617,  841. 
Lordship  (angelic  order),  864:  (i  e 

Christ  or  God),  924. 
Jx5-ruhamah,  536f. 
Lot,  63,  134,  146f,  149,  151-153,  162, 

233,  737,  914  ;  children  of,  387. 
Lot's  daughters,  152f.  183,  233  ;  wife, 

152f,  737. 

Lots,  66,  lOOf,  104,  106,  191,  205,  2^7 
229, 245, 249,  253f,  258, 275, 27S-2SO 
338,  351,  405,  429,512,557,  698,  778. 

Love,  19..  23,  89,   108,   131,   158,   163, 

234,  236,   402,  419-423,  487,  499, 
535,539,642-644,  651,  665,696,  708, 
721,  729f,  732,  734,  745,  758-761, 
807f,  810-812,  82 7f,  840,  843f,  848, 
855,  861, 863, 865-871, 873,  877,  879, 
882,  885,  897,  899,  904,  909,  911, 
917,  919,  921,  929,  932;  to  Christ, 
730,  759,   848,   868,  911,   922;    of 
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enemies,  361,  499,  707,  729f ;  of  (i.e. 
to  God),  128f,  131,  185,  262.  374, 
396,  539,  62  If,  625,  601,  695 f,  703^ 
707,  751,  824,  840,  906,  917-919, 
929  ;  of  man,  (,33,  665  ;  of  neigh 
bour,  131,  539,  621,  665,  695f,  705, 
717,  732,  917f. 

Love  lyrics.   18,  418f,  421. 

Lovefeast  (Agape),  647,  758,  842,  867, 
914f,  934. 

Lover,  420,  583. 

Lovers,  i.e.  false  gods,  478. 

Lovingkindness,  .168,  621,  623,  743. 

Lower  Zab,  57. 

Lowland,  the,  233.  258,  see  Shcphelah. 

Lowlands,  65. 

Loyalty,  50,  54f,  85,  87,  128,  130,  188. 
278,  284,  286,  389,  419,  421,  535, 
537,  539,  631,  640,  649,  686,  699, 
TO:!,  710,  774f,  827-82:>,  836,  849f, 
•V>:;f,  s56,  866,  808f,  871,  879,  884- 
886,  904,  921,  937. 

Lub,  514. 

Lubini,  565. 

Lucania,  724. 

Lucian,  299,  684. 

—  of  Aiitioch,  41,  596,  901. 
Lueilius,  603. 

Lucius  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  Sin. 

—  of  Cyrene,  724,  789,  791. 
Luck,  83,  252;  (object),  159. 
Lud,  513f. 

Ludiin,  145. 
Luhith,  ascent  of,  448. 
Luke,  8,  591-593,  599,  604f,  646f,  651 
724,  7-12,  767,  769-772,  776f,  795 

798,  830,  854,  856,  858,  870.   8b7 
N-9  ;  a  Gentile,  592.  724  ;  a  physi 
cian,  72  If,  728,  769f,  776f,  787  ;  anc 
Theophilus,    725,    776 ;    author   oi 
Acts,  16,  724,  742,  776f,  870  :  author 
of    Third    Gospel,    16,    724,    742 
776,  S,'0;    companion  of  Paul,   16 
721,  712,  769-771,  887;  connectec 
with_  Antioch,  724;    death    in   Bi- 
thynia,  724  ;  identification  with  the 
man  of  Macedonia,   7','D.   7!)f,  ;    in 
terests  of,  605,  678;  suggestion  that 
he  was  brother  of  Titus,  724,  856; 
traditions  concerning,  724  ;    use  ol 
his  sources,  3,  122,  592,  742. 

—  Gospel  of,   14f,   592f,  604f,  646, 
652,  672-678,  700,    724-742,   776f, 

799,  814  ;  acquaintance  with  Herod's 
court,  725  ;  authorship,  16,  724,  742; 
characteristics,  605,  725  ;  contents' 
721  ;  date,  14,  058,  724,  742,  777; 
dependence  on  Mark,  14,  122,  67"- 
675,  724,  776f  ;   dependence  on  O, 
14,  122,  672,  675-678,  724,  776  ;  in 
fancy  narratives,  721-728  ;  Irenteus' 
statement  as  to  origin,   724  ;    may 
embody  narrntive  by  Joanna,  725  ; 
method  of  reproducing  Mark,  60  If, 
074;    mutilated  by  Marcion,  814; 
order  of  incidents  and  discourses, 
673f,  676f ;    passion  story  in,   673, 
724,    739-741  ;    portrait   of   Jesus, 
725;    preface  to,  3,  601,   724f;   re 
surrection  narratives  in,  72  If,  74  If  ; 
sections   found    also    in    Matthew, 
675f  ;_ sections  peculiar  to,  680  ;  some 
peculiar    sections   in,    possibly   de 
rived    from  Q,  677,  724  ;    sources, 
672-678,   724f,   776;    statement  in 
Muratorian  Canon  as  to  origin,  724  • 
style  of,  592,  605,  724f ;  sympathy 


with    women,    725,    732  ;    text  of, 

59;*;    universalism  of,    725,    727f; 

written  by  a  physician,  72  if ;  written 

by  author  of  Acts,  16,  724,  776. 
Lunar  calendar,  653. 
Lunation,  1 17. 

Lust,  661,  866,  870,  886,  915,  924,  93  !. 
Lustrations,  219,  223f,  812. 
Luther,  121,  185,  873,  889,  905,  937. 
Luxor,  565. 
Luxury,   18,  30,  54,  61,  6"f,  72,  8  If 

88,  109,  256,  409,  439,  491,  547,  5-r>0, 

552,  711,  796,  832,  910. 
Luz,  sec  Bethel ;  in  Northern  Syria, 

259. 

Lycanthropy,  52.7. 
Lycaonia,  013,  792-794,  857. 
Lycia,  613,  908. 
Lycus,  the,  936. 

-  valley  of,  802,  867,  872. 
Lydda,  28,  332,  767,  787f.  SOL 
Lydia  (country),  60f,  77,  795. 

—  convert  of  Paul,  795. 
Lye,  354,  477,  587. 

Lying,  185,  648,  866,  870,  887. 

—  spirit,  281. 
Lyre,  430. 

Lyric  poetry,  19,  25. 
Lysias  (Syrian  general),  31,  607. 
Lystra,  614f,  769,  780,  792-794,  857, 
Nvl,  886. 

Maacah,  daughter  of  Absalom,  290; 

mother  of  Abijah,  301,  319. 
Maachah,  289  ;  (place),  491. 
Maccabean    dynasty,     608f ;      High 
Priests,  608;  period,  49,  94f,  319 
366f,  371,  374,  376,  379f,  383-386,' 
388,  396,  407,  425,  453,  499,  522- 
524,   526f,   529,   579,    585;    rulers, 
341,  370,  384f,  388;    struggle,  10, 
62,  81,  94,  383,  396,  433,  522,  524, 
530,  580,  582f,  607f,  637,  898. 
Maccabees,  48,  94,  229,  299,  337-339, 
374,  377,  391,  499,  582,  637,  755. 

Books  of,  343,  522,  582,  603,  605. 

Macedonia,  51,  60,  62,  530,  591,  6l3f 
633,  655,  771f,  794f,  798f,  829,  836,' 
818-850,  853-855,  857,  872,  876, 
88 If,  922. 

Macedonians,  337.  339. 
Machir,  167,  229,  254,  262. 
Machpelah,  cave  of,    154f,   160,   165' 

167,  784. 

Madagascar,  446. 
Madeba,  33. 
Madmen,  493. 

Madness,  216,  281,  283,  487,  526-528, 
629  ;  attributed  to  inspiration,  216, 
283. 

Magadan,  714. 

Magdala,  29,  32,  699,  714,  730. 

Magi,  the,  337,  464,  491,  507,  700-702. 

Magic,  51,  82,  81,  88f,  106,   170,  172 

174,  185,  187f,  204f,  208,  214,  228, 

240,  285,  296,  369,  371,  405,  408 

429,  455,  482,  524f,  616,  627,  (>QO, 

702,  707,  709,  775,  785f,  797,  886, 

934,  942;    and  religion,   174,   187; 

sympathetic,  221-223,  252,  303,308, 

629. 

—  bands,  509. 
Magical  books,  797;  texts,  648  ;  trees, 

133,  139. 
Magicians.    106,    163,    168,    174-176, 

463,  525f,  617,  629,  886. 
Magistrates,  792,  795f,  909f. 


Magnesia,  battle  of,  62. 

Magnificat,  726f. 

Magog,  517,  941. 

Magophonia,  337. 

Mahalath,  373. 

Mahanaim,  67,  133f,  159,  286,  290f, 

422  ;  dance  of,  422. 
Mahaneh-dan,    267,    269,    see    Dan, 

Camp  of. 
Mahazioth,  317. 

Maher-shalal-hash-ba/,,  436,  442. 
Maiden,  418,  565. 
Makmal,  28. 
Maktesh,  268,  570. 

Malachi,  373,  573,  585-587,  710,  725  ; 
and  Deuteronomy,  129,  587 ;  and 
divorce,  108,  586f ;  and  Edom,  585; 
and  Ezra-Nehemiah,  585;  and 
marriages  with  foreign  women, 
586 ;  and  the  Gentiles,  585 ;  and 
the  Priestly  Code,  585,  587 ;  and 
tithes,  585/587  ;  message  of,  585. 

Book  of,  47,  78,  92,  585-587,  661 ; 

anonymity  of,  585  ;  background  of, 
78,  585;  date,  47,  585;  style,  92, 
585. 

Malachite,  191,  360,  468. 
Malaria,  613,  769,  856,  860. 
Malatia,  58. 
Malcain,  569. 
Malchus,  722,  740,  762. 
Male  children,  destruction  of,  169f. 
Malefactors,  the  two,  725,  741. 
Malice,  19,  705,  904. 
Malta,  25,  614,  803f. 
Mammon,  664,  707,  733,  736,  906. 
Mamre  (person),  148  ;  (place),  147f. 
Man,  135,  350,   360,  504,   931 ;    and 
animals,  140,   144,  413;    and  God, 
2  7,  12,  94,  346,  369-372,  375,  46-1 ; 
and  Nature,  3,  12f,  24,  351,  364,  369, 
375,  537,  819,  824 ;  and  the  angels, 
375 ;    and   woman,   1-40,   415f,  419, 
693,  841f,  883;    brief  life  of,   356, 
389f  ;  creation  of,  119, 121,  125f,  133, 
135,  137-140,  143,  693,  840 ;  forma 
tion  of,  354,  395 ;  frailty  of,  350,  390, 
461 ;  futility  of  his  life,  412  ;  glory 
of  God,  8-12 ;  God's  vicegerent,  375  ; 
greatness  of,  375,  381 ;  his  longing 
for  God,  369;  image  of  God,  137, 
642,    842,    905 ;    insignificance    of, 
352,  375  ;  lord  of  creation,  2,  352, 
375,  842  ;  lord  of  the  world  to  come, 
375  ;  made  of  dust,  350,  847  ;   mor 
tality  of,    381 ;    offspring  of   God, 
796  ;  origin  of,  796  ;  responsibility 
of,  397,  402 ;  sinfulness  of,  2,   144 
350f,   356,  359,  389  ;    sorrowful   lot 
of,    351f ,    356 ;    spirit   of,  362  ;   the 
first,  137-141 ;  worth  of,  642. 
-  blind    from   birth,    13,    754 ;    o 
Macedonia,  770,  795,  872 ;    of   sin 
877,  879f  ;  of  the  Lord's  fellowship 
583  ;  with  the  pitcher,  721 ;  working 
on  the  Sabbath,  729. 
Mana,  629,  631. 
Manaen,  791. 
Manahath,  34. 
Manasseh  (king),  45,  72,   74,   70,   89 
129,   131,  232,  238,  269,  309,  311f 
321f,  427,  436,  443,  477,  483,  51( 
559,  562,  569. 

son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  79. 

scm  of  Joseph,  134,  165. 

(tribe),   65,    76,    161,   214,   228f 

249,  253f,  257f,  262f,  266,  383,  521 
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933;  half-tribe  of,  G4f,  228f,   234, 

253-255,  315. 
Manassites,  65. 
Mandaic  dialect,  36. 
•iandrakes,  158,  423. 
Mane,  364. 
Manger,  545. 
Mankind,  unity  of,  796. 
Manna,  181,  218,  235,  386,  751f,  841, 

930;    pot   of,   930;    the  heavenly, 

751f  ;  the  hidden,  930. 
Mannai,  59. 

Ylaiioah,  160,  267f  ;  wife  of,  267. 
Manor-house,  660. 
Mansion,  420,  410. 
Manslaughter,  230. 
Manslayer,  124,  254. 
Mantle,  178,  303,  348,  438,  526;  of 

Elijah,  sec  Elijah,  mantle  of. 
Mantlet,  565. 
Manumission  of  slaves,  128,  178,  186, 

211,  238,  489,  838,  871. 
Manuscripts,     40,    42,    598-600;     of 

Greek  Testament,  598-601. 
Maon,  wilderness  of,  284. 
Vlaonites,  266. 
Maoris,  240. 
Mara,  271. 
Marah,  168,  181. 
Maranatha,  641,  848. 
Marathon,  61. 
Marceilus,  656. 
Marchesvaii,  105,  117. 
Marcion,  594,  658,  706,  776,  814,  860, 

862,  876,  885 ;  Canon  of,  658,  776, 

814,  862. 
Marcus  Ambivius,  656. 

-  Antonius,  630. 

-  Aurelius,  628,  65G,  658. 
—  the  Valentinian,  937. 

Marduk,  137,  326,  337,  339,  401,  429, 
494,  524 ;  birth  of,  936. 

Mareshah,  32,  76,  560. 

Mariamne,  609. 

Mariners,  949,  see  Sailor. 

Maritime  plain,  26-28,  30,  220,  233, 
256f,  268,  472. 

Mark,  8,  592,  604f,  681,  698,  769f, 
791f,  841,  885,  887,  927;  and  Bar 
nabas,  791,  794,  840f,  912 ;  and  Paul, 
14,  681,  769f,  790f,  794,  841,  859,  870, 
885,  887,  912;  and  Peter,  14,  592, 
681,  790,  912;  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  927  ;  author  of  Second 
Gospel,  681,  870,  927- 
—  Gospel  of,  14f,  122,  593,  600,  646, 
652,  672-678,  681-699,  700,  7-44,  912, 
914 ;  a  source  of  Matthew  anc 
Luke,  14,  122,  605,  672-675,  681 
724  ;  alleged  Jewish  Apocalypse  in 
696 ;  alleged  Pauline  tendency  in 
681,  686,  690-694 ;  alternative  end 
ings  of,  699 ;  and  Peter,  681,  912 
914 ;  and  the  miraculous,  681 ;  anc 
the  Twelve,  681 ;  appendix  to,  15 
699;  Aramaic  background,  592f 
681 ;  authorship,  14,  681,  912,  927 
date,  14,  657,  681,  724  ;  editions  of 
14,  672,  674f;  eschatological  dis 
course  in,  696,  906 ;  exhibits  de 
velopment  in  the  ministry  o 
Jesus,  681 ;  its  order  preserved  bj 
Matthew  and  Luke,  673  ;  lost  end 
ing  of,  669,  699  ;  Papias'  st^temen 
as  to  origin,  592,  594,  681 ;  Petrim 
material  in,  681  ;  relation  to  Q,  672 
678 ;  reproduction  of,  by  Luke,  67  if 
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C81 ;  reproduction  of,  by  Matthew, 
601,  673-675,  681,  700 ;  table  of  par 
allels  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  679. 

Mark  of  the  beast,  926,  938,  940 ;  on 
tho  forehead,  507,  933,  937f,  941f  ; 
on  the  hand,  937,  942. 

Vlarket   694f,  926,  937. 

Market  place,  270,  659,  689. 

Marriage,  77,  100,  108-110,  114,  155- 
15s,  101,  170f,  173f,  185,  187,  207, 
209,  239f,  258,  268,  271f,  282,  284, 
418f,  439,  519,  534,  536,  545,  580f, 
622,  650,  693,  71Gf,  748,  823,  832, 
838-840,  807,  878,  883,  938,  see  Bride, 
Bridegroom,  Husband,  Wedding, 
Wife  ;  by  capture,  85,  270 ;  by  pur 
chase,  108,  155,  272,  282;  institu 
tion  of,  108,  140;  of  first  cousins, 
158,  207 ;  of  heiresses,  109 ;  of 
widow,  109,  284,  650,  840;  origin 
of,  140 ;  sanctity  of,  185,  938  ;  sym 
bolism  of,  6,  10S,  418,  535f,  867; 
with  a  half  sister,  153 ;  with  aunt, 
174 ;  with  deceased  brother's  wife, 
719 ;  with  deceased  wife's  sister, 
207 ;  with  sister,  287  ;  with  slave, 
108, 110 ;  with  stepmother,  207,  2-40 ; 
with  foreign  women,  see  Intermar 
riage  with  aliens. 

—  (metaphorical),    510,    535f,    823, 
867,  906,  940. 

—  ceremony,    103,    155,    419,    721 ; 
day,   544 ;    feast,    festivities,    158, 
418,   422,  718,  733,   739,  _74S ;  g_ift, 
155,   187 ;    price,  see   Bride   price ; 
song.  18,  342,  380,  420-423 ;  of  the 
Lamb,  940. 

Mars  (god),  630 ;  (planet),  225,  701. 

Marseilles  tariff  (table),  99,  200,  212, 
401. 

Marsh,  32f,  446,  520. 

Marshal's  staff,  383. 

Martha,  725,  732,  755-757. 

Martial,  657. 

Martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas, 
595. 

Martyrs,  martyrdom,  5,  45,  74,  92, 
96,  131,  267,  365,  432,  454,  523,  532f, 
607,  616,  632,  691,  694,  710,  720,  722, 
731,  738f,  765,  767f,  772-775,  783, 
785,  793,  824,  8-14,  897f,  903,  926, 
929f,  932,  935-941. 

Marullus,  656. 

Mary  (Rom.  xiv.  6),  830. 

—  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  701, 
722. 

mother  of  Jesus,   162,  418,  GOO, 

686,  701f,  724,  726f,  748,  763,  778, 
790,  903,  936  ;  and  Gabriel,  726  ;  and 
Jesus,  660,  686,  701,  726f,  732,  748, 
763;  and  the  Magnificat,  726f ;  be 
trothed  to  Joseph,  701,  726;  home 
of,  702  ;  perpetual  virginity  of,  701, 
727,  903 ;  visits  Elisabeth,  726f. 

—  mother  of  John  Mark,  767,  790  ; 
house  of,  767,  790. 

—  of  Bethany,  668,  721,  725,  732, 
755-757. 

Magdalene,  699,  722,   730,  763- 

765. 

Mas'a,  410. 
Masada,  610. 
Maschil,  373,  381. 
Mash.il,  344. 
Mason,  75,  326,  685, 
Massa,  410. 
Massacre,  74,  87,  265,  275,  283,  285, 
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292,  307,  337-339,  382,  523f,  53fif, 

607,  609f,  033,  73-1 ;  of  the  Innocent* 

at  Bethlehem,  601),  652,  702. 

Massah,  168,  181f,  235,  2-13,  389. 

Massebah,  see  Pillar  (sacred). 

Massora,  35f,  -10,  42. 

Massoretes,  35f,  40,  42. 

Massoretic  text,  125;  and  the  versions, 

comparative  value  of,  43. 
Massoth,   sec   Feast  of    Unleavened 

Bread,  Mazzoth. 
Mast,  -107,  -158,  803f. 
Master,  541,    586,   660,   867,   910 ;    of 
the     bedchamber,     790 ;     of     the 
tribute,  292. 
Masters   and    slaves,    128,    619,    867, 

885. 

Mastic,  480. 
Mater  dolorosa,  632. 
Materialism,  807. 
Matgen,  3o2. 
Matriarchate,  207. 
Matrites,  278. 
Mattan,  308. 
Mattanah,  224,  811. 
Mattaniah,    sec    /cdekiah,    king    of 

Judah. 

Mattathias,  523,  007f. 
Matter,  6-14,  9]  6 ;  evil  of,  806. 
Matthew,  8,  615,  C84f ,  700 ;  and  the 
Logia,  592f,  700 ;  call  of,  68-1,  709 ; 
identification  with  Levi,  685,  709. 

—  Gospel   of,    14f,    122,  592.    (JO If, 
646,  652,  672-678.  700-723;  aim  of, 
605,    700;    authorship,    700 ;    char 
acteristics  of,    7<X);  contents,    700; 
date,  .14,  657,   "00;  dependence  on 
Mark,    1-1,    (101,    672-675,   700;    de 
pendence   on   Ct>,    1  i,    672,    675-U78, 
700 ;      Irenreus'    statement    as    to 
origin,  700  ;  method  of  reproducing 
Mark,  674;  not;  a  translation,  700 ; 
not   the    work    of    Matthew,    700 ; 
order  of  incidents   and   discourses, 
673f,  676f  ;  Papias1  statement  as  to 
origin,  592-594,  7<K);  sections  found 
also  in  Luko,  675f  ;  sections  peculiar 
to,  679  ;  some  peculiar  sections  in, 
possibly    derived     from    Q,     677f ; 
sources,  672-678,  700;  universalism 
of,  678  ;  use  of  Book  of  Testimonies, 
700;  use  of  Old  Testament  ?0()f,  817. 

Matthias,  731. 

Mattock,  111. 

Maturity,  8-14,  869. 

Mau retain  a,  613. 

Mazzaroth,  363. 

Mazzebah,  fee  Pillar  (sacred). 

Mazzoth,  168,  176-179,  188,  sec  Feast 

of  Unleavened  Bread. 
Meadow,  167,  587. 

—  saffron,  420. 

Meal,    152,    198,    204,    306,  520,    660, 
734. 

—  offering,   98,    103,   197-201,  204, 
222,  237,  317,  484,  586  ;  accompanied 
by  frankincense,  479,  484  :  kinds  of, 
198 ;    material    of,    198 ;    ritual   of, 
198,    200;    sanctity    of,   202;    the 
daily,  200. 

Measure,  454,  738,  827,  855,  86G. 
Measures  of  capacity,  115f,  28-1,  306, 

520,  562,  932  ;  of  length,  115. 
Measuring,  505,  518,  576,  935,  942. 
Meat,  sec  Flesh  as  food ;  not  to  be 

eaten  with  milk,  621. 
market,  650f,  841. 
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Meats  offered  to  idols,  650f,  770,  832 

840f,  930. 

Mecca,  173,  393,  551,  553. 
Medeba,  224,  305. 

Medes,  58-61,  72,  77,  445f,  474,  495, 
526-528,  565  ;  and  Assyria,  58-60, 
72,  474,  565  ;  and  Babylonia,  CO,  72, 
77,  445f,  474,  495  ;  and  the  Gimirrai, 
59;  and  the  Persians,  61,  77,  446, 
527  ;  and  the  Scythians,  60;  empire 
of,  in  Daniel,  526,  528f ;  migra 
tions  of,  58  ;  organisation,  58,  60 ; 
race,  58. 

Media,  60-62,  450f,  494. 
Mediation,  619,  6-10. 
Mediator,    365,    (i]!),    G32,    6-10,    859f, 

868,  883,  890,  892. 
Medical    language,    866;    in    Lucan 

writings,  724,  777. 
Medicine,  170,  405,  492,  663,  720. 

—  man,  583. 
Medinah,  325,  496f. 
Meditation,  93,  374. 
Mediterranean,   26f,  53,   56f,  60,  C3, 
!<>'!,  .1  in,  ±.'7,  229,  236,  250,299,372, 
3s7,  438,   445,    486,    -188,    -192,    513, 
520f,   528,  533,  515,  583,  591,  615f, 
773,  N)3. 
Medium,  285. 
Mefk,  the,  94,  9(3,  131,  377.  396,  701, 

737. 

Meekness,  812,  8*8,  905. 
.\!.egara,  62. 
Megasthenes,  246,  527. 
Me-iddo,  291,  5-1,  60,  72,  75,99,  110. 
259,   2.12,   L'08,   301,   3()7,   312f,    3o4 
127,  474,  477,  485,  492,  501,  939. 
Megilloth,  37,  271,  411,  418. 
Ml.-ir  Rabbi,  410. 
Melancholia,  66,  85. 
Melancholy,  85. 

Melchizedek,  6,9,  34, 147-149,391,859, 
892-8:)  1;  allegorical  interpretation 
of,  (i,  S93  ;  and  Abraham,  14!),  893f  ; 
historicity  of,  1  IS ;  name  of,  34, 
149,  893  ;  priest  after  the  order  of, 
892-894. 

Melech,  divine  title,  283. 
Meliorism,  411. 
Melita,  scr  Malta. 
Melite,  61  '.. 

Melito  of  Sardis,  39,  653,  775,  928. 
Melkart,  299,  513,  sec  Baal  of  Tyre. 
Mel/.ar,  the,  525. 

Members  (of  the  body),  812,  823,  8H3, 
905 ;  of  the  Church,  812,  843  ;  i.e. 
vices,  870. 
Memnon,  616. 

Memorial,  198,  469  ;  before  God,  788. 
Memory,  904. 
Memphis,  see  Noph. 
Memra,  398,  401,  746. 
Men,  the  brethren  of  Christ,  891. 
Mcnahem,  68,  70,  309,  512,  534,  538. 
Menander  (poet),  847,  887  ;  of  Ephe- 

sus,  246,  297. 
Mene,  527. 
Menelaus    (High    Priest),    338,    523, 

581,  583f,  607. 

Meneptah,  see  Merenptah  II. 
Menes,  450. 

Mephibosheth,  see  Meribaal. 
Merab,  282,  292. 
Merarites,  215,  218. 
Mercenaries,  114,  289f,  308,  386,  415, 

492,  513,  565. 
Merchandise,  116. 


,  I  Merchants,   51,   452,    570,    581,   GIG. 

736,  9 10. 

Mercury  (planet),  225. 
Mercy,   23,   95,   370f,  388,   390,  456f, 
481,  660,  665,  704,  743,  833,  882,  885, 
899,  905,  911,  924f,  935. 
Mercy  seat,  104,  190f,  205,  895. 
Merenptah  II.,  56,  63,  119,  246,  248. 
Meri,  170. 

Meribaal,  42,  229,  287,  289-291. 
Meribah,  168,  181f  223,  243,  389. 
Merit,  811,  826,  86-1;  of  the  fathers, 

623. 

Merneptah,  sec  Merenptah  II. 
Merodach-Baladan,  59',  71,  310f,  446. 
Merom,    waters    of,   sec    Waters    of 

Merom. 
Meroz,  262. 
Merriment,  544. 
Mesha,  233,  246,  305,  448,  547,  549 ; 

inscription  of,  see  Moabite  stone. 
Meshach,  525. 

Meshech,  57,  393,  473,  513,  515. 
Mesopotamia,   28-30,   34,   36,   56-58, 
60,  62f,  110,  135,  155,  260,  428,  459, 
462,  492,  513,  548,  554,  784f. 
Messenger,    403,    566,    868;   of   God, 

587  ;  of  the  Covenant,  587. 
Messiah,  Messianic  king,  89,  94,  96, 
113,  166,  226,  239,  275f,  368,  371- 
374,  389,  396,  429,  433-436,  439, 
443-4-15,  457,  485,  512,  529f,  561, 
594,  609,  624f,  637-641,  661,  670, 
G82,  696,  698,  701-703,  715,  720,  731, 
743,  747,  751-753,  757,  767f,  778, 
782,  805,  807,  828,  864,  930,  936 ;  a 
second  David,  96,  444;  and  the 
heathen,  96,  372,  374;  as  judge, 
445,  670,  682,  720,  749,  751;  as 
mediator,  96 ;  as  the  branch,  485, 
702  ;  birth  of,  226, 560f,  624,  666,  701, 
883 ;  bridegroom  of  Israel,  380 ; 
Christian,  374,  637-641,  670,  682f, 
696,  698,  701-703,  714f,  720,  731, 
743, 747,  751-753,  757,  760-762,  767f ; 
comes  from  heaven,  96,  434,  624, 
703,  720,  731,  753,  757,  767,  778, 
807;  conqueror,  96,  372,  434,  436, 
443  ;  coronation,  374  ;  crucified,  594, 
806-808,  814,  833f ;  Davidic  sonship 
of,  372,  561,  624,  (566,  696,  701,  738, 
753,  807  ;  death  of,  foretold,  741 ; 
equipped  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
445;  expected  by  Samaritans,  750; 
heavenly  origin  of,  96,  434,  624, 
703,  807  ;  ideal  king,  96,  371-373, 
385,  390,  396  ;  immortality  of,  385  ; 
Jewish  doctrine  of,  371f,  556,  624f  f 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  433-435,  670, 
747  ;  king  spoken  of  as,  92,  106,  275, 
295,  308  ;  names  of,  443 ;  not  used 
in  technical  sense  in  Old  Testament, 
371 ;  of  unknown  origin,  666  ;  organ 
of  revelation,  445  ;  pre-existence  of, 
385,  624,  747  ;  reign  of,  94,  372,  385, 
435f,  413,  638  ;  Son  of  God,  372-374, 
751 ;  son  of  Joseph,  372 ;  Son  of 
Man,  433f,  529,  661, 670, 683  ;  sudden 
appearance  of,  752f,  757  ;  suffering, 
see  Suffering  Messiah;  superhuman, 
96,  372,  807  ;  wisdom  of,  4-13,  445  ; 
woes  of,  696. 

Messianic  age,  25,  351,  371f,  378,  381, 
387f,  390,  438f,  457,  516,  519,  537, 
554, 561,  624f,  638,  708,  711,  726,  780, 
808f,  811,  870;  banquet,  708,  733, 
735,  739;  claimants,  226,  625,  751, 


754;  doctrine,  96,  166,  275,  3-14, 
371f,  385,  443-4-15,  5(31,  660,  749, 
774,  779,  807,  853;  hope,  94,  275, 
288,  o(M,  371f,  375,  387,  389,  396, 
402,  411,  429,  535,  560,  577,  624f,  1)3(5, 
640,  703,  726f,  749,  764,  774f,  805, 
807,  809  ;  kingdom,  407,  525f,  528f, 
555,  638,  640,  739,  748,  759,  769, 
800,  941 ;  proof  texts,  collection  of, 
682,  700,  703,  909;  prophecy,  9(5, 
140,  166,  275,  351,  436,  478,  742, 
932;  prophecies,  date  of,  89,  100, 
275,  436,  413  ;  prophet,  037  ;  psalms, 
371-374,  896 ;  salvation,  550,  037  ; 
secret,  683,  697  ;  spirit,  638-C41. 
Messina,  615. 

Metal,    111,   173,    185,   189,  J94,  212, 
463f,  585. 

—  worker,  metal   working,  54,  98, 
134,  463  ;  origin  of.  141. 
Metamorphosis,  628. 
Metaphor,  simile,  93,  353,  437- 
Metaphysics,  429,  808,  810. 
Metatron,  398,  401. 
Meteor,  446,  934. 
Metheg-ammah,  67,  288. 
Methodius,  747. 
Methuselah,  141,  414. 
Metre,  Hebrew,  372f,  398,  411,  424, 

498,  547,  579. 
Metroon,  633. 
Meunim,  320. 
Mezuzah,  235. 
Micah  (Ephraimite),  108,  269,  301. 

(prophet),  32,  45,  107,  109,  438, 

475,  486, 559-562  ;  background  of  his 
prophecies,  559 ;  contemporary  of 
Isaiah,  424,  550;  date  of,  559; 
house  of,  559  ;  predicts  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  72,  438,  486,  55'J, 
561  ;  teaching  of,  280,  426,  559f.  _ 

Book     of,    559-503 ;    composite 

character  of,  -424,  559. 
Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  69,  107,  281, 

304,  561. 
Mice,  276,  706. 
Michael,  531,  914,  924,  933,  936 ;  his 

controversy  with  Satan,  924,  936. 
Michal,  85,  iOl,  282,  281,  287f,  292. 
Michmash,  31,  66,  279,  441;  valley 

of,  31. 

Michtam,  367,  373,  382. 
Midas,  684. 

Middle  wall  of  partition,  865,  935. 
Midian,  64,  156,  168,  170,   182,  225, 

443f,  470,  784f,  898. 
Midianites,  27,  30,  63,   65,   128,    162 
360,  213,  218f,  227f,  256,  258,  263- 
266,  387. 

Midrash,  35f,  75,  78,  254,  259,  314- 
316,  319-321,  579,  604,  702;  of  th 
prophet  Iddo,  315,  319. 
Migdol,  79,  492,  514. 
Migdol-Shechem,  265. 
Migration,  50 ;  of  birds,  364,  420,  480 
Migron,  279,  444. 
Milcom,  266,  289,  299,  493,  549. 
Mildew,  203,  550. 
Mile,  115,  615. 
Miletus,  771f,  798f. 
Militarism,  633,  932,  940. 
Military  service,  113f,  545,  615f. 
Milk,  26,  32,  152,  166,  171,  188,  19! 
220,  235,  347,  422,  442,  554,  835,  909 

skin,  261. 

spiritual,  835,  909. 

Milk  (deity),  569,  see  Molech. 
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Mill,  177,  361,  465,  660. 
Mill,  John,  597. 

—  J.  S.,  19. 

Millenarianism,  932,  940. 
Millennium,  941f. 
Millo   (at  .Jerusalem),   287,  298;   (at 

Shechem),  265,  287. 
Mill-stone,  218,  240f,  265,  439,  486. 
Milton,  136,  434,  841,  !>J4. 
Mime,  698. 
Mino,  HGf,  520,  527. 
iiistaiis,  326. 

lind,  318,  408,  719,  734,  810,  827,  835, 
864,  809,  see  Reason. 
/line,  mining,  300,  577,  795. 
vlinerva,  628. 

Mingled  people,  486,  492,  495. 
Ministers,  12],  518,  545,  855. 
Ministry,  Christian,  643, 645-648,  851- 
853,   806,   871f,  878,   881-884,   887  ; 
charismatic,    643,    645-648 ;    of   ad 
ministration,  643,  645f  ;  of  teaching, 
643,  645f ;  support  of,  840 ;  types  of, 
643,  645. 

Hebrew,  124, 127, 129-131,  851,  sec 

further,  Levites,  Priest,  Priesthood. 
Jinnith,  206,  513. 
dinor  prophets,  37,  579,  587. 
Minstrel,  439. 
Mint,  12,  720. 
Minuscules,  601. 

Miracles,  175,  178,  219,  223f,  235,  246f, 
301f,  305f,  320,  432,  441-413,  460, 
462,  465f,  471,  561,  661-664,  681-685, 
688-690,  692,  694,  698f,  703,  708-715, 
717,  722,  728-731,  73-1-737,  743,  748, 
750f,  754-757,  762,  780-782,  785f,  788, 
791f,  795,  797,  804,  859,  880,  890,  see 
Signs;  classification  of,  246;  eviden 
tial  value  of,  664 ;  grades  of  credi 
bility,  603;  of  Elijah,  see  Elijah, 
miracles  of  ;  of  Elisha,  see  Elisha, 
miracles  of ;  of  Jesus,  sec  Jesus, 
miracles  of  ;  of  Moses,  173-175, 182, 
223,  471 ;  of  the  apostles,  780,  782, 
788,  791f,  795,  797,  804;  of  the 
prophets,  301,  664;  of  the  Rabbis, 
664 ;  spurions,  937,  940. 
Miraculous,  the,  in  Hebrew  history, 

246f. 

Mirage,  459,  466. 
Mire  (mud),  174,  353,  365,  915. 
Miriam,  168,   170,  174,  181,  213,  219, 

223f,  200  ;  song  of,  9,  180. 
Mirrors,  194,  363,  811,  844,  904. 
Miser,  414. 
Misgah,  493. 

Mishael,  525,  see  Meshach. 
- —  son  of  Uzziel,  202. 
Mishnah,  35,  39,  104,  212,  315,  411, 

418,  615,  689,  778. 
Mishneh,  570. 
Mishor,  33. 
Mission  of  the  Seventy,  677f,  709,  711, 

731 ;  of  the  Twelve,  677f,  709,  731. 
Missionary,  643,  910. 
Missionary  elements  in  Judaism,  93 

556-558,  62-lf. 
Mist,  139,  363,  791. 
Mitanni,  53-55,  57. 
Mites,  117,  696. 

Mithraism,  435,  617,  632f ;  a  military 
religion,  632 ;  and  Christianity,  632f 
ethics  of,  632f  ;  exclusion  of  women 
633  ;  monuments  of,  632f  ;  religion: 
equality  of  its  adherents,  632 ;  rite: 
of,  632f. 
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Mithras,  325,  628,  632,  701 ;  Dec.  25th 
his  birthday,  632  ;  Sunday  his  holy 
day,  632. 

Mithredath,  325,  327. 

Mithridates,  (iOS. 

Mitre,  5VO,  584. 

Mitylene,  796. 

Mixed  epic,  22,  24  ;  marriages,  92,  210, 
G50,  see  Intermarriage  witli  aliens  ; 
multitude,  178f,  218;  multitude  (in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah),  334. 

Mixture  (textual),  599. 

Mixtures,  203,  386,  505. 

Mi/.ar,  379. 

Mizmor,  366. 

Mizpah  (Gen.  xxxi.  49),  134,  159. 

—  home  of  Jephthah,  266,  538. 
(Jos.  xi.  3),  253. 

—  (near    Jerusalem),   66,    73,    277f, 
313,  491. 

Mizpeh,  283. 

Mizraim,  145. 

Mnason,  799. 

Moab,  Moabites,  11,  33f,  63-05,  67, 
09-72,  76,  99f,  102.  lllf,  131,  148f, 
153,  163,  177,  184,  224-227,  233f,  240, 
215f,  2uOf,  200,  271,  280,  283,  288, 
299,  305f ,  320, 383,  387, 431, 445, 447f , 
450,  454,  482,  493,  513,  533,  547- 
549,  569f. 

—  Land  of,  121 ;  mountains  of,  271 ; 
plains  of,  124,  213. 

—  and  Ammon,  57,  63,  153. 
Moabite  stone,  34-36,  69-,  99,  224,  233, 

246,  281,  299,  305f,  448,  549. 

Moat,  531. 

Mob,  836. 

Mockery,  78,  762. 

Moderate  drinking,  622. 

Moderation,  411,  903. 

Modern  Greek,  591,  593. 

Modesty,  827,  883. 

Modin,  (507. 

Mo'edh,  496-498. 

Moesia,  613. 

Mohammed,  27,  109,  188,  937. 

Mohammedan  conquest,  607. 

Mohammedanism,  Mohammedans,  82, 
95,  107,  171,  173,  296. 

Mohelim,  203. 

Mole  built  at  Tyre,  514. 

Molech,  Moloch,  7-1,  207f,  299,  312, 
-157,  469,  480,  484,  488,  569,  (593,  784. 

Molten  image,  209,  -101 ;  metal,  stream 
of,  835  ;  sea,  192,  297f. 

Monarchical  Episcopate,  646. 

Monarchy,  44,  66,  85,  98,  106,  110, 118, 
127,  130f,  165,  172,  238f,  245,  249, 
201f,  273-275,  277f,  296,  325,  406, 
426,  428,  443f,  455,  502,  508,  510f, 
510,  519,  535,  541,  577f  ;  benefits  of, 
60,  113,  127,  274,  277 ;  disadvantages 
of,  66,  86,  113,  274,  277 ;  double  ac 
count  of  origin,  66,  122,  274,  277f ; 
downfall  of,  61,  73,  98,  129,  131,444, 
511  ;  hereditary,  113,  294 ;  hostility 
to,  66,  86,  113,  238,  264,  274,  277, 
535  ;  rise  of  Hebrew,  57,  66,  81,  85, 
245,  277f,  541. 
Monasteries,  20. 

Money,  77,  79,  113,  116f,  163-165,  187, 
192,'  308, 320f ,  329,  351,  365,  380,  415f , 
467,  510,  520,  523,  688,  709,  736,  786, 
798,  854,  871  f,  877,  883,  885f,  922, 
sec  Riches,  Wealth  ;  changers,  695, 
748;  lenders,  016;  love  of,  883, 
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Monogamy,  108,  419,  838. 
Monolatry,  64,  67,  85,  87f,  128-130 

183-185,  231,  250,  266. 
Monotheism,  19,  51,  54,  64,  67,  77,  82 
89f,  95,  128,  130,  134-136,  23 If,  235 
250,  266,348,  353,  367-361),  375,  39L 
419,  429,  477,  4*4,  527,  535,  556 
563,  5«6, 608,  616,  618-620,  623-62, 
627,  630,  634,  695,  879. 
Monster,  353.  458,  466,  515. 
Montanism,  595,  658. 
Monte  Nuovo,  180. 
Month,  117f,  572. 
Monument,  468. 

Monuments,  the,  51. 53,  169, 173,  G32f 
Moon,  23,  44,   74,   101,  117,225,  37':> 
417,  422,432,  445,  453,  457,  470,  481 
567f,  627,  635,  847,  904,  936;   goc 
525  ;  worship,  146. 
Moral  distinctions,  139  ;  govermnen 
of  the  world,  343,  353,  360,  364,  370 
378,  397,  399-401,  404f. 
Morality,  llf,  89,  196f,  200,  207,  209 
361,  428,  437, 458,  480,  684,  888;  an 
religion,  llf,  Ibo,  191,  502. 
Mordecai,  22,  104,  336-340,  403. 
Moreh,  146,  236,  263f. 
Moresheth-Gath,  486,  559f. 
Moriiih,  154,  318. 

Morning,  117,  135-139,  158,  292,  332 
359,376,380,393,443,451,551,706 
779 ;  prayer,  779 ;  star,  138,  363,  446 
930,  942  ;  watch,  278. 
Morris,  William,  22. 
Mortar,  169,  204,  491  ;  and  pestle,  218 
Mortgage,  332,  400. 
Mosaic  Law,  9f,  21,  144,245,312,  751 
793,  851;  period,  83-85,  123,  127 
148. 

Moserah,  223,  229,  236. 
Moseroth,  see  Moserah. 
Moses,  6,  9f,  13f,  2 If,  37,  44,  47,  63f 
66,  83 f,  86,  90,  95,  97f,  105,  107,  121- 
130,  143,  150f,  165,  168-176,  178, 
180-184,  188f,  191,  193-195,  201  f, 
213-223,  227-236,  239.241-243,  245, 
249f,  252-254,256,269,275,  300,  303, 
310,312,366f,382,  384,  389,  391,  432, 
471,  483,  497,  542,587,  637,  660,  691, 
693,703,714,  716,  731,  735f,  742,  747, 
75 If, 754,759,780,783-785,  793, 799f, 
802,  825,  841,  851,  891f,  898f,  924, 
935  ;  and  Aaron,  170,  173f,  182, 189 
191,  193.  20 If,  213,  219,  221,  223  ; 
and  Babylonia,  84  ;  and  Egypt,  84, 
168-180;  and  Jethro,  64,  170f,  182f, 
218,233  ;  and  Joshua,  124,219,  228, 
231,  234,  245;  and  Pharaoh,  170, 
172-176,  178,  180,  784,  898;  and 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  64,  170;  and 
the  angels,  784f,  857  ;  and  the  Ark, 
123,  189f;  and  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  44,  186-189 ;  and  the 
brazen  serpent,  74,  310;  and  the 
Decalogue,  44,  123,  184f;  and  the 
Kenites,  63f,  84,  170f ;  and  the  Law, 
9,  44,  64,  84,  90,  121,  130,  168,  213, 
312,411,418,530,637,  693,  751,784, 
851,  859,  899;  and  the  magicians, 
174-176,  886;  appoints  assistant 
judges,  112,  182,  218,  233  ;  as  inter 
cessor,  193,  221,  236,  483  ;  as  judge, 
64,  182  ;  as  prophet,  84,  107,  243, 
382,  542,  759,  784  ;  at  Sinai,  64,  123, 
183-186,  188f,  193f,  784,  898  ;  at  the 
burning  bush,  64,  171-173,  784  ;  at 
the  inn,  127,  173;  at  the  Trans- 
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figuration,  691,  731;    birth  of,  6<, 

170  ;  call  of,  2 If,  64,  170f,  174,  784 

character  of,    168,   172,   182,  213f 

contention  for  his  body,  924  ;  cov 

nant  with,  825  ;  creates  religion  ^ 

Israel,    10,   44,    64,   84,   121,    213f 

creates  the  Israelite  nation,  10,  4 

84,  213;  crosses  the  lied  Sea,  6 

179-181,  471,  898;   death   of,   12, 

231,  243,  245  ;  early  life  of,  63f,  17( 

784 ;    excluded    from    Canaan,  22{ 

233f;  faith  of,  898;  flight  to  Midiai 

64,  168,  170f:  784f,  898  ;  hesitates  t 

accept  mission,    172-174;   in   wha 

sense  founder  of  Israelite  law,  4- 

64,  >4,  16S,  213  ;  inflicts  the  plague 

174-177,  935;    institutes  covenan 

G4,  81,    188f,   891;  institutes  Pass 

over,  177-179,  898;  leads  Israel  fron 

Egypt,  63f,  179f,  214,  542  ;  learnin 

of,  170,  7*4  ;  meekness  of,  213,  219 

name  of,  170;  not  author  of  Penta 

teuch,  10,  44,  84,  121-124,  213,  231 

'42f,  312;   opposition  to,  218-221 

924  ;  preserved  in  ark  of  papyrus,  64 

168,  170,  471,  898  ;  recognises  Yah 

well   as  Israel's   sole  deity,  64;  re 

jected  by  Hebrews,  170,  174,  784f 

returns  to  Egypt,  173,  784;  rod  of 

168,  172f,  175f,  180,  182,  252,  444 

slays  the  Egyptian,  170,  784;  song 

at  lied  Sea,  44,  I8()f,  938  ;  song  oi 

47,231,  242f,  890  ;  speeches  of,  19f 

threatened  with  death  by  Yahweh 

127,   173;    war  with  Anialek,   182 

wife  of,  63f,  10S,  170f,  219  ;  work  of 

44,  84f,  213  ;  grandson  of,  269,  300 

318;  parents  of,  their  faith,  170,  898 

Mosque,  155,  388. 

Most  High  God,  429,  687. 

Mote,  707,  716,  730. 

Moth,  350,  359,  378,  466. 

Mother,  109,  139,  206f.  262,  394,  422f 

466,  469,  473,  483,  498f,  877  ;  earth 

630  ;  of  sen-rows,  632f  ;  the,  and  thi 

youth,  631. 

Mother-in-law,  202,  836,  850. 
Mound,  487,  489,  493,  526,  566. 
Mount  of  Anointing.  299  :  of  Corrup 
tion,  299  ;  of  Offence,  312  ;  of  Olives 
1 15,290, 297, 299,  312,  508,  583f.  694 
697,  778,  800;  of  Transfiguration,  29 
32,  667,  691,  697  ;  of  User,  248. 
-fountain  gods,  303. 
Mountain   of  God,  171,  384;  of   the 

house,  486. 

Mountains,  24,  26-31,  50,  143f,  147- 
149,  152,  159,  1  S3,  220,  228,  °33  243 
250,  258,  262,  353,  356,  359,  365,  369^ 
375,  380f,  386,  389,  401,  420f,  438f 
445f,  449,  457f,  466-468,  471,  478f, 
482,  484,  499,  506,  5 1 1,  5 15,  517,  525, 
533, 545,  550,  555,  561-565,  567,  576, 
583,  607f,  628,  641,  691,  703 f,  714 
722,  735f,  899,  934,  939,  9J2  ;  as 
pillars  (of  heaven),  353,  359,  380  ; 
of  brass,  577;  Palestinian  system 
of,  26-31,258,  506;  removal  of,  695, 
844 ;  roots  of,  353,  359,  380,  401,  557, 
562  ;  sacred,  243. 

lourner,  110,  166,  204,  21 7f.  417,  450, 
453,  469f,  480f,  540,  545  ;  unclean- 
ness  of,  166. 

itourning,  79,  110,  155,  157,  202,  209 
237,  239,  276,  349,  376,  415,  439,  448, 
45 1, 457, 470, 472,479f,483f,  49 1, 493, 
497,  506, 5 13, 5 15, 544, 55 1 , 553, 560f , 


505,582,  711,782,  788,  840;  customs, 

551' la?'  349>  6I3;    f°r  dead   ^d, 
628,  631  ;  mother,  the,  632. 

the  20421'  47°'  825>  9°5;  coverinS 
Mowings,  113,  553. 
Muhrakah,  303. 
Mulberry,  736. 
Mules,  111,  189, 208, 285, 291,294, 378, 

416,  545. 
Mimimius,  832. 
Mummy,  167,  450. 
Municipia,  614. 
Muratorian  Canon,  595,  724,  744  772 

776,  876,  90 If,  908,  923,  928. 
Murder,  68,  73,  113,  141,  166,  188,223 
230,  238,  287,  337,  381f,  409,491! 
516,   539,  578,  581-583,  608 f    612, 
629,651.664,  705,  720,  752,  771,905f. 
Murderer,  141,  924. 
Murrain,  plague  of,  13,  174,  176. 
Mursil,  56. 
Mushki,  57,  59. 
Music,  66,  70,  76,  106,  130,  131,  157, 

245,   278,  281,  305,  373,  381,  396, 

844,  866  ;  origin  of,  1  1 1. 
Musical  instruments,   106,   367    373 

528,  844. 

Musicians,  316,  418,  616. 
Musri  (North  Arabia),  151,  296,  299. 
Must,  554. 

Mustard  seed,  713,  734. 
Mutallu,  56. 

Mutilation  (ritual),  83,  209,  240,  632. 
Mutilations,  209,  240,  286,  609. 
Muzrites  (of  Cappadocia),  306. 
Muzzle,  378. 
Myra.  799,  803. 
Myrrh,  111,  420,  698,  702,  722. 
Myrtle  rods,  507  ;  tree,  104,  222,  468, 

576. 

Mysia,  794. 
Mysteries,    the,  632,  834,  869f:    the 

Grtek,  385,  867,  874. 
Mystery,  141,  501,  627,  635,  711,  713 

826f,  831,  834,  844,  863-865,  867, 

869f,   879,  883,  909,  916,  929;  (i.e. 

symbol),    939;    of    God,    935;    of 

lawlessness,    879f;    the    Christian, 

686. 

—  religions,  631-633,  746,  805,  860, 

863. 

Vlystic,  349,  660. 
Mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  6 :  union, 

838. 

•lysticism,  7,  16,  418,  63lf,  916. 
Vlystic  rites,  472f. 
Jyth,    If,  5,  9f,  133,  138,  255,  349, 

356,  390,  551,  628,  669,  682,  685, 

884,  887,  910,  942  ;  and  legend,  133 
Mythology,  77,  133,135-137,  142,  170, 
220,  368f,  386,  398,  514,  557.  627f, 
939  ;  and  religion,  627f  :  Greek, 
627. 

^aamah,  301. 

saaman,  21,   69,   189,  203,  285,306, 

728,  737. 

STabal,  280,  284,  306. 
sTabataean  dialect,  36. 
•fabataeans,    33,   156,  448,  555,   585, 

858. 
'ablus,    30,   33,   267,   269,    749,   see 

Shechem. 

abopolassar,  60,  72,  313,  446. 

aboth,  30,  87,  109,  112,  304,  306f, 

361,  440,  520,  562. 
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Nabu,  464,  see  Nebo. 
Nabu-na'id,  01,  77,  522f,  527f. 
Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  68,  301. 

—  and  Abihu,  168,  188,  191,  201. 
Nahaliel,  224. 

Nahalol,  259. 

Naharaim,  155. 

Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  66,  278. 

Nahor,  154f. 

Nahum,  25,  46,  60,  72,  564f,  753. 

Book  of,  88,  564f;  attitude  to 

Nineveh,  46,  60,  72,  556,  564f; 
composite  character  of,  564;  date, 
46,  564 ;  style  of,  25,  56-4. 

Nail,  329,  417,  452,  869. 

Nain,  30,  306,  730;  widow  of,  sec 
Widow  of  Nain. 

Naioth,  280,  282. 

Nakedness,  141,  161. 

Name,  158,  160,  172,  185,  263,  414, 
419,  442f,  472,  525,  565,  704,  726, 
919 ;  a  part  of  the  personality,  160, 
419 ;  above  every  name,  the,  813 ; 
change  of,  151,  IGOf,  219,  313,  471f, 
525,  748 ;  expressive  of  nature,  140, 
172,  704;  good,  415;  hidden,  160; 
on  the  forehead,  937,  942 ;  taboo  on 
use  of,  202  ;  the  ineffable,  160  ;  used 
as  a  spell,  160,  185 ;  wonder  work 
ing  power  of,  160,  813. 

of  Christ,  see  Christ,  name  of ; 

of  God,  105,  168,  172,  174,  185,  267, 
374,  405,  509,  511,  516f,  552,  706f, 
931 ;  of  Jesus,  160,  701,  see  Jesus ; 
of  Yahweh,  160,  172,  174,  185,  210, 
454,  457,  489. 

—  the,  210,  217,  382,  405,  457,  687, 
710. 

Names  of  blasphemy,  936,  939. 

Naomi,  48,  271f. 

Naos,  297. 

Naphthali,  son  of  Jacob,  158,  166; 
tribe  of,  29,  65,  114,  161,  214,  249, 
257,  259,  261f,  296f,  309,  315,  318, 
521,  704,  933. 

Napoleon,  694,  880,  937. 

Narcissus  (flower),  459. 

Narcissus  (person),  830. 

Nard,  oil  of,  697. 

Narrative,  19-21. 

Nathan,  20,  67,  86,  107,  288f,  294, 
315f,  318,  389,  426f ,  439 ;  house  of, 
582  ;  son  of  David,  701,  728. 

Nathanael,  660,  748. 

Nathan's  parable,  289. 

National  literature,  18f ;  monotheism, 
619-621 ;  songs,  18. 

Nationalism,  11,  92,  95,  384,  396,  475, 
517,  555,  619f. 

Nations,  the,  80,  92f,  96,  112f,  131, 
374,  379,  392,  432,  438,  445-447, 
4o7f,  460-463,  465-468,  470f,  473, 
475-477,  481,  483,  486-488,  490,  492, 
513,  516,  544-546,  549,  554f,  560- 
562,  564-567,  569,  571,  575f,  579f, 
582,  584,  619,  625,  721,  826,  829,  831, 
935f,  941f,  see  Gentiles,  Heathen, 
the. 

Natural  and  supernatural,  82. 

Natural  body,  847 ;  man,  834f ;  re 
ligion,  83,  411. 
Nature,  2f,  12f,  24,  85,  87,  90f,  93, 
95,  133,  346,  350f,  363f,  369,  375, 
384,  394,  411f,  422f,  458,  460,  479, 
488,  537f,  561,  633,  663f,  689,  696, 
698,  793,  812,  819,  824,  938;  treat 
ment  of,  12f,  24,  369. 


Nature  miracles,  216f,  663,  see  Jesus, 
miracles  of ;  psalms,  369,  375,  377  ; 
religion,  540,  629-632  ;  worship,  30, 
84,  427,  632,  860. 
Navigation,  54,  803. 
Navy,  111,  532. 
Nazara,  779. 
Nazarenes,  702,  774. 
Nazareth,  29,  267,  309,  482,  497,  659- 
661,  674,  682,  687f,  702f,  713,  720- 
728,  730,  748. 

Nazirite  vow,  105,  216f,  267,  771,  799. 
Nazirites,    103,    105,    211,   216f,    222, 

267f,  274,  308,  549. 
Nazoreans,  779,  802. 
Neapolis,  30,  795. 
Nebaioth,  156,  470. 
Nebo,  228f ;  (god),  229,  525,  see  Nabu. 
Nebuchadrezzar      (Nebuchadnezzar), 
36,  60f,  72f,  77f,  131,  245f,  313,  342, 
446,    474,    482,    489,  491f,  494-496, 
498,    501f,     510-516,    522-528,    555, 
573 ;  and  Arabs,  494 ;  and  Daniel, 
524-527 ;  and  Egypt,  60f,  72f,  313, 
474,  491f ,  501,  510,  514f ,  523 ;  and 
Judah,  60f,  72f,  131,  246,  313,  342, 
474,  482,  489,  495f,  498,  501f,  510, 
512,  555 ;  and  Tyre,  61,  452,  513f ; 
dreams  of,  523,  525-528  ;   fiery  fur 
nace  of,  526 ;  golden  image  of,  526 ; 
madness  of,  526-528 ;  reign  of,  60f, 
72£,  313,  523. 

Nebuzaradan,  73,  313,  490f. 
Necho,  see  Pharaoh  Necho. 
Neck,  421,  444,  497,  540f,  560,  892. 
Necromancer,  necromancy,  108,  239, 

285,  443,  456. 
Nedarim,  414. 
Nedebseus,  800. 
Needle's  eye,  693. 

Negeb,  the,  28,  31f,  34,  63-66,   140- 
150,    153,    182,    219,    233,    258,   261, 
285f,    393,   451,  456,   482,   484,  555, 
578,  580. 
Neginoth,  373. 
Negro,  145,  490. 

Nehemiah,  21,  35,  78f,  92,  103,  110, 
119f,  129,  131,  192,  199,  244f,  320, 
323-325,  328,  330-335,  461,  585 ;  and 
Artaxerxes,  61,  78f,  330;  and  Ezra, 
78;  and  his  opponents,  78f,  330- 
333 ;  and  marriages  with  foreign 
women,  79,  299,  328,  334f ;  auto 
biography  of,  49,  78,  324f,  331,  334  ; 
governor  of  Judah,  78f,  323f,  330- 
332,  334f;  rebuilds  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  7Sf,  330-332;  reforms 
social  and  religious  abuses,  48,  79, 
103,  110,  245,  320,  332,  334f. 
-  Book  of,  20,  368,  525,  see  Ezra- 
Nehemiah. 

—  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel,  325. 
Nehiloth,  373. 
Nehushta,  482,  485. 
Nehushtan,  74,  310. 
Neighbour,  208,  621,  732,  905. 
Neith,  163. 

Neolithic  period,  52,  263. 
Neophytes,  863. 
Nephilim,  142,  220. 
Nephisim,  326. 
Ner,  280. 
Nerab,  35. 

Nergal-sharezer,  see  Neriglissar. 
Neri,  701. 

Neriglissar,  77,  523. 
Nero,  610,  612,  616, 630f,  655-657,  681, 


701,  772,  774f,  802,  830,  897,  928, 
936-940;  expectation  of  his  return, 
774 ;  identification  with  the  beast, 
612,  774. 

Nero  redivivus,  937,  939 ;  legend  of, 
928. 

Neronian  persecution,  see  Persecution 
under  Nero. 

Nerva,  656,  658,  936. 

Nest,  387,  444,  485,  555,  507. 

Nestorians,  596. 

Net,  398,  467,  515,  520,  538,  555,  566- 
568,  713,  704. 

Netaim,  111. 

Nethinim,  77,  326,  329. 

Netophah,  491. 

Netophathites,  334. 

Nettle,  408,  570. 

Neutral  text,  600. 

New  man,  866,  870 ;  Babylonian 
Empire,  61, 446 ;  birth,  746,  749,  811, 
918,  920,  see  Regeneration ;  bottles, 
851 ;  cloth  on  old  garment,  638,  659, 
684,  709,  729;  commandment,  917f; 
covenant,  14,  90,  131,  189,  427,  468, 
475,  537,  030,  G39f,  068,  697,  739, 

809,  825,  842,  851,  859,  891,  894-897, 
899f ;  creature,  807,  810,  852 ;  flesh, 
469,  481,  489 ;  heart,  131,  381,  503, 
511,  516;    heaven    and  new   earth, 
13,    432,  473,    915,   941f;   heavens, 
473,  915;  Hebrew,  35;  Jerusalem, 
431,  468,  470,  931,  940-942 ;  life,  16, 

810,  812,  859,  866,  870;  moon,  101, 
104f,  117,  282,  306,   326,  387,  437, 
469,  473,  520,  573,  6-17,  652f ;  name, 
472,  930 ;  song,  92,  389,  932. 

New  Testament,  14;  and  the  Old, 
630 ;  criticism  of,  14-16 ;  Greek 
influence  on,  25 ;  literary  aspects 
of,  25 ;  quotations  from  Old  Testa 
ment,  4  ;  survival  of  a  larger  litera 
ture,  602 ;  canon,  sec  Canon  of  New 
Testament ;  grammar,  592,  598 ; 
literature,  development  of,  602-606; 
vocabulary,  592. 

New  wine,  ill,  684,  729,  851. 

New  year,  10-lf,  118,  205,  210f ;  the 
Babylonian,  118,  387;  the  old 
Hebrew,  118,  387. 

New  Year's  Day,  123,  144,  177,  205, 
380,  387,  389,  518. 

Next-of-kin,  109,  488;  marriage  of, 
158. 

Nicanor,  10-1,  337-339,  392,  007. 

Nicanor's  gate,  780. 

Niceta  of  llemesiana,  726. 

Nicoclemus,  748f,  753. 

Nicolas,  783. 

Nicolaitans,  930f. 

Nicopolis,  657,  881,  887f. 

Nietzsche,  176. 

Night,  27,  111,  135-137, 149, 153,  158f, 
332,  349,  369,  377,  417,  451,  482,  491, 
551,  583,  758. 

demon,  459;  monster,  459;  watch 
man,  359. 

Nightmare,  456. 

Nile,  the,  52,  124,  130,  140,  143,  147, 
150,  169f,  173-176,  236,  354,  356, 
365,  449f,  452,  471,  492,  514f,  553, 
565,  730. 

Nimrah,  229. 

Nimrim,  448. 

Nimrod,  145,  561,  702. 

Nina,  189. 

Nineveh,   36,  46,    60,    72,   428,    474, 


990 

484,  556-558,  564f,  570,  712;  de 
struction  foretold,  550-558,  50 if; 
fall  of,  311,  313,474,  564f ;  si/.e  of, 
557 ;  spared,  557f- 

Ninevites,  557. 

Nippur,  77,  494. 

Nirab,  553. 

Nisan,  101-103,  105,  117f,  177,  210, 
310,  323,  329f,  387,  652f,  697- 

Nitre,  23,  408. 

Nizir,  Mount,  142. 

No,  xi'c  Thebes. 

Noadiah,  332. 

Noah,  122,125,  134,  141-145,  151,240, 
468,  509,  737,  897,  910f,  914;  a 
culture  hero,  145  ;  and  his  family 
saved  in  the  ark,  125,  143f,  911; 
blesses  Shem  and  Japheth,  133,  145  ; 
covenant  with,  11,22,  143-115,453; 
curses  Canaan,  5,  133,  145  ;  descend 
ants  of,  125,  143,  145f ;  drunkenness 
of,  145  ;  faith  of,  897  ;  his  name, 
134,  141,  145  ;  introduces  vine 
culture,  141,  145  ;  makes  wine,  1  11, 
145 ;  preacher  of  righteousness, 
914  ;  righteousness  of,  125,  143,  145, 
509,  897  ;  sacrifice  of,  144  ;  sons  of, 
142f,  145. 

No-amon,  72,  56  If. 

Nob,  100,  229,  275,  283,  294,  4  14,  474. 

Nobah,  229. 

Nobles,  79,  188,  302,  405,  458,  499, 
506,  505,  581,  608,  020,  024. 

Noliah,  270. 

Noked,  305,  547,  553. 

Nomad  life  of  early  Hebrews,  32,  34, 
<;:',.  *(>,  83,  00,  98,  103,  105,  108,  184, 
1**,  213,  220,  250,  201,  2tiO,  177. 

Nomadic  religion,  81,  86,  96,  210,  307, 
489. 

Nomads,  31f,  34,  50,  63,  141,  1  10,  19*. 
219,  260,  203f,  280,  399,  119,  4!o, 
446,  451,  402,  470,  478,  4*2,  489, 
491,  513,  517. 

Non-canonical,  Christian  books.  773. 

Non-resistance,  400.  705,  722,  729. 

Noon,  noon-day,  noontide,  117.  '•'•'•'••'>• 
420,  459,  553,  570,  703.  78*.  *00. 

Noph,  f>2,  79,  450,  477.  192,  514. 

Nophah,  221. 

Noricum,  613. 

North,  the,  359,  363,  446f,  474,  477- 
480,482,  492,  515,  517,  546,  576, 
578. 

North  Africa,  778. 

Galatian  theory,  7G9f,  857. 

wind,  408. 

Northern  kingdom,  ace  Israel ;  largely 
ignored  in  Chronicles,  75. 

Northerner,  the,  540. 

Nose,  423,  507. 

Nose-ring,  155,  403. 

Nosri,  779. 

Nous,  760. 

Novatian,  601. 

Novice,  632,  883,  887. 

Nowairi,  250. 

Nubia,  54. 

Nuceria,  613. 

Numa,  630. 

Numbers,  Book  of,  121,  213-230; 
contents,  213;  date,  213;  histor 
icity,  213;  scene  of  the  historv, 
213;  structure,  213;  title,  213; 
value  of,  213f. 

Numidia,  613. 

Nunc  Dimittis,  727. 


INDEX 

Nuptial  bath,  807 ;  chamber,  268,  369, 

545. 

Nuts,  111,  525. 
Nymphas,  871. 

Oak,  100,  224,  236,  265,  291,  438,  538, 
580. 

Oar,  803. 

Oasis,  27,  33,  50,  82,  18if,  469. 

Oath,  79,  112,  119,  154-156,  167,  174, 
179,  186f,  199,  216,  233-235,  242f, 
284,  306,  329,  331,  348,  351,  359, 
376,  391,  394,  390,  409,  410,  479, 
4*5,510,  553,  098,  705,  720,  722, 
702,  893f,  900  ;  of  clearing,  361 ;  of 
Yahweli,  1*7. 

Obadiidi  (prophet),  555. 

—  Book  of,  !*,  493,  555  ;  composite 
character  of,  555  ;  date,  555  ;  occa 
sion,   555  ;    place    in  Canon,    555  ; 
relation  to  Hook  of  Jeremiah,  4931, 
555. 

—  steward  of  Ahab,  73,  302f. 
Obed,  272. 

Obed-edom,  276,  288,  316,  321. 

Obedience,  7,  93,  95f,  128,  131,  139, 
151,  1*6,  1**,  21  If,  231,  234-236, 
238,241,  27*.  280,3  15,  305,  372,387, 
399,  414,  417,  172,  475,  479f.  483, 
489,  503,  511,  557,  570,  022,  G42f, 
619,  o:,'3,  To;!,  708,  754,  759f.  705, 
792,  *n5f,  81  1.  820  8221',  *JO,  *31, 
807,  871,  888,  *:»2.  894,  898,  909- 
911,  917,  9l9f. 

Obelisk,  ,srt  Pillar  (sacred). 

Oblation,  520. 

Obol,  110. 

Oboth,  221. 

Obstinacy,  703,  905. 

Occult  arts,  312,  443,  450. 

Occultism,  017. 

Ocean,  27,  137,  380,  395,  401,  400, 
449,  400,  02*  ;  the  heavenly,  137, 
303,  377,  401. 

Octavian,  Ortavius,  scr  Augustus. 

Ode  on  thekingof  Babylon,  445-447- 

Oded,  70. 

<;des  of  .Solomon,  700,  910. 

Odysseus  and  the  Sirens,  6. 

(Ecumenius,  7>3. 

Offerings,  70.  127,  130,  Ml,  329,468. 
479,  491,520,  57 If,  580,  620;  to  the 
dead,  101,  208. 

Officers,  163,  607,  612,  753;  in  the 
church,  643,  G45f,  884,  887. 

Officials  (State),  41  1,  0!0,  882. 

Og,  64,  128.  224,  232,  234. 

Oholah,  512. 

Oholiab,  193f. 

Oholibah,  512. 

Oil,  82,  98,  111,  115,  124,  157,  161, 
166,  189,  191-194,  198-200,  204, 
216-21*,  220,  222,  235,  265,  286, 
295,  297,  302,  305,  359,  369,  389, 
394,  408,  437,  468,  520,  536,  541, 
544,  562,  577,  659,  688,  864,  907 

Ointment,  331,  415f,  419,  552,  697, 
741,  931. 

Old  age,  351,  395,  415,  417,  578 ;  cove 
nant,  488,  636,  639,  851,  859,  891, 
894-897,  899  ;  gate,  the,  331  ;  Latin 
version,  41,  601,  747  ;  man,  the,  866, 
870;  men,  544,  8S8  ;  Syriac  version, 
41,  601. 

Old  Testament,  9-14,  18-25,  44-49, 
97,  809,  845f,  865,  868,  897f;  a 
collection  of  books,  18;  a  national 


literature,  18f;  a  prophetic  book, 
13f ;  absence  of  drama,  20  ;  absence 
of  epic,  22  ;  absence  of  philosophy, 
20,  429  ;  and  contemporary  docu 
ments,  428  ;  and  Jesus,  sec  Jesus  ; 
and  Nature,  12,  24.  309  ;  and  New 
Testament,  95  ;  and  Paul,  see  Paul ; 
and  the  ancient  East,  428 ;  apolo 
getic  for,  81  ;  authority  of,  805, 
**9  ;  biography  in,  21f;  Canon  of, 
37-40  ;  character  of,  as  historical 
narrative,  10,  20-22,  247,  255;  com 
posite  structure  of,  9;  culminates 
in  Christ,  10,  13f;  development 
of.  llf;  discrepancies  in,  9f ;  di 
versity  of,  19,  241;  editorial  work 
in,  3,  9;  ethical  character  of,  llf; 
historical  value  of,  10 ;  in  the 
Christian  Church,  591 ;  interpreta 
tion  of,  N)5  ;  interpretation  of 
Hebrew  history  in,  13,  244,  247; 
languages  of,  34-36 ;  large  pro 
portion  of,  narrative,  20;  literary 
types  in,  9,  19-25;  not  to  be 
isolated  from  other  sacred  litera 
ture,  9  ;  proof  of  Christianity  from, 
805,  809 ;  prophetic  and  priestly 
narratives  in,  21  ;  reading  of,  96'; 
religious  interest  controlled  com 
pilation  of,  18;  religious  interest  of 
its  writers,  lOf,  244,  246f ;  religious 
value,  of  10-14,  *86  ;  scepticism  in, 
21  ;  speeches  in,  20;  survival  of  a 
larger  literature,  9,  18,  44,  246,  426  ; 
translated  into  Greek,  62,  87  ;  text 
of,  30,  40-43  ;  triple  division  of,  37  ; 
unity  of,  13,  18f ;  versions  of,  36, 
40f,  43. 

Oleander,  32. 

Olive,  28f,  144,  188,  218,  222f,  243, 
265,  290,  382,  393,  44Sf,  453,  482, 
543,  550f,  562,  826  ;  berries,  448f, 
454  ;  branches,  104,  826  ;  garden, 
545  ;  trees,  the  two,  577,  935. 

Olive-yard,  102. 

Olivet,  718,  778. 

Olympus,  876  ;  gods  of,  936. 

Omar  K'  ayvam.  412,  415. 

Omen,  ',26',  305,  429,  464,  544. 

Onier,  103,  105;  (measure),  115,  181. 

Omnipotence,  281,  762,  see  further, 
God,  omnipotence  of. 

Omnipresence,  395,  see  further,  God, 
omnipresence  of. 

Omniscience,  395,  see  God,  omni 
science  of. 

Omri,  30,  68-70,  166,  244,  246,  302f, 
305,  307,  422,  549  ;  dynasty  of,  69f, 
307,  562. 

On  (person),  220;  (place),  see  Heli- 
opolis. 

Onan,  162f. 

Onesimus,  649f,  862,  870f. 

Onesiphorus,  885. 

Onias  II.,  338,  497  ;  III.,  523f,  531, 
581-583  ;  IV.,  106,  450,  581. 
—  contemporary  of  Hvrcanus  II., 
225. 

Onions,  218. 

Only  begotten,  741,  747. 

Ono,  332. 

Onyx,  101,  140,  191,  360,  942. 

Opal,  931,  942. 

Ophanim,  864. 

Ophel,  297,  306,  458. 

Ophir,  11  If,  145,  299,  304,  446,  481, 
531. 


Ophrah,  2(53-265,  279. 
Ophthalmia,  235,  709,  8GOf. 
Opis,  61. 

OpportuniHm,  612,  616. 
Oppression,  67f,  72,  87,  93,  97,  113, 
119,  184,  200,  206,  259f,  277,  342, 
346,  375,  398,  413f,  429,  436,  439, 
466f,  469f,  509,  512,  520,  538,  546f, 
G50f,  5'JO,  566f,  706,  901,  906. 
Oppressor,  88f,  94,  257,  201-263,  351, 
362,  086,  389,  393f,  413f,  423,  437, 
439,  443-4-17,  450,  454,  45(5,  458,  466f, 
501,  516,  541,  546,  560f,  563f,  566f, 
572,  576,  624,  820. 
Optimism    397,  41  If,   432,  485,   509, 

625. 

Oracle,  24,  85,  101,  114,  140,  158,  182, 
193,    225-227,    236,    239,   257f,    260, 
269,  278f,  283,  285,  292,  304f,  326, 
383f,   391,   410,   424,   428,  456,  464, 
485,  491,  495,  512,  538,  561,  5GGf, 
592,  773  ;  in  Baal  temple,  308  ;  the, 
see  Holy  of  Holies. 
Oracles  of  God,  820. 
Oral  tradition,  86,  142,  168,  282,  314, 

579:  594,  604f,  675,  724f,  756. 
Orator,  oratory,  19,  801. 
Orchard,  33,  99. 
Ordeals,  112,  187,  216,  400,  632. 
Order,  136f,  845. 
Ordinances,  865,  870. 
Ordination,  643,  884f. 
Oreb,  171 ;  rock  of,  302. 
Orestes,  21. 

Organisation,  61,  77,  90,  92,  94,  107, 
329,  334,  503,  517f. 

of  the  Church,  604,  045-647,  766, 

773,  778,  783,  872,  876,  881T884, 
887,  902  ;  development  not  deliber 
ately  planned,  (545  ;  difficulties  of 
the  problems  concerned,  645  ;  fluid 
character  of,  645,  827,  848 ;  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  816,  881-884, 
887  ;  Jewish  and  Gentile  influence 
upon,  645,  766 ;  not  created  by 
Jesus,  645 ;  provisional  character 
of,  645. 

Orgiastic  religion,  616,  789. 
Oriental  sore,  348. 
Orientalism,  916. 
Orientals,  19f,  24. 
Origen,  6,  37,  41,  231,  297,  373,  411, 
595f,   599-601,    653,   687,  692,   701, 
705,  717f,  747,  835,  886,  901,  908, 
913,  915f,  923f,  928. 
Origin  of  evil,  346. 
Original  sin,  139,  144,  382,  433f,  864. 
Orion,  353,  398,  446,  551 ;  bands  of 

363. 

Ormnzd  and  Ahriman,  632. 
Ornament,  193,  407,  466. 
Oman,  see  Araunah. 
Orontes,  28,  54,  61,  72,  260,  309,  330 

444,  506,  552. 
Orpah,  271. 
Orphan,  102,  128,  187,  236,  241,  272 

351,  428,  438,  494,  621,  884, 
Orthodoxy,  342,  344f,  355,  370,  373 
397,  402,  412f,  416,  432,  556,  596 
040,  660,  603,  901,  905,  919. 
Osiris,  57,  130,  444. 
Osnappar,  310,  328,   sec  Aslmr-bani 

pal. 

Ostanes,  79. 
Ostia,  633. 

Ostracism  (social),  926. 
Ostrich,  364,  459,  499. 
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Othello,  200.  _ 

Other- worldliness,  435. 

Otlmiel,  66,  249,  257f,  260. 

Ofcho,  612,  056,  936. 

Outcasts,  2,  206,  348,  356,  358-300, 
454,  586,  632,  649,  669,  700,  717, 
721,  735,  738. 

Outer  darkness,  659,  708,  719.  _ 

Outlaw,  outlawry,  06,  113,  315. 

Oven,  175,  378,  539. 

Overseers,  67,  043,  910. 

Ovid,  628. 

Owl,  458,  570. 

Ox  23,  98f,  186,  201,  206,  217,  235,  238, 
241.  274,  293,  317,  347,  393,  4(34  437, 
457f,  472,  479,  504,  508,  540f,  552, 
558,  571,  735,  840,  931 ;  goad,  261. 

Jxen,  the  twelve,  105,  297,  310. 

Oxford,  591. 

',  see  Priestly  Code. 
Pacific  Islands,  629. 
5addan-aram,  134,  161f. 
Padi,  71. 

Pa^au  religion,  627-635,  701,  876. 
Paganism,   75,   877f,    889,    908,  910f, 
920,    930,    934,    936-938,    942,    sec; 
Heathenism. 
Paidagogos,  836,  860. 
Pain,  82,  139,  354,  377,  408,  414,  467, 

483,  633f,  930. 
Painful  letter  to  Corinth,  849f,  853- 

856. 

Painting,  565  ;  the  eyes,  307,  479,  512. 
Palace,  30,  67,  73f,  114,  169,  311,  318, 
338,  390,  439,  458,  485,  487,  490,  493, 
519,   524,  529,  546,  548f,   553,   609, 
698,  763  ;  the  heavenly,  368,  471. 
Palanquin,  421. 
Palate,  355,  423. 

Palestine,  26-34,  42,  45,  50-53,  55-62, 
79,  81f,  86,  98,  110,   116,    134-136, 
140,  148,   151,  243f,  257,  406,  414, 
432f,  440,443-445,  447,  450,  459,  479 
489,  523f,  529f,  532f,  535,  540,  559f 
570,  572,  592,  601,  605,  608-610,  615, 
700,  702,  710,  742,  744,  749,  759,  785 
800,  832,  904,  916,  924,  936. 
Palimpsest,  601. 
Palisade,  495. 

Pallas  (brother  of  Felix),  610,  655. 
Pallas  Athene,  21,  628. 
Palm,  100,  112,  260f,  284,  422f,  518 

branches,  103f,  356,  443,  718,  757. 
Palm  of  the  hand,  466,  527,  690. 
Palm erwor in,  544. 
Palmists,  582. 
Palmyra,  299. 
Pamphylia,  613,  791,  908. 
Pan  (god),  32. 
Panias,  28,  32,  609. 
Pannag,  513. 
Pannonia,  613. 
Pantheism,  11. 
Paphos,  230,  791. 
Papias,  592-595,   653,  658,  699f,  70C 

744,  765-  790,  927-929. 
Papyri,  36, 429, 591-593,  694,  697f ,  705 
707,   730,    736-739,   761f,   784,   797 
864,  904. 
Papyrus,  32,  170,  353,  700,  887,  931 

boats   354,  449. 
Parable  of   the    thankless  vineyard 

439. 

Parables,  133,  254,  289f,  309,  341,  397 
455,  476,  484,  510,  512,  536f,  55f 
567,  674,  677,  686,  707,  713,  73C 


743,    754,    898,    938;    in    prophetic 
literature,  2.3;  01  Jesus,  see  Jesus, 
para.1  >les  of  ;  purt>ose  of,  667,  686. 
•'araclete,  745,  758-71)0,  917. 
'aradise,  88,  138f,  370,  381,  433f,  478, 
514,  736,  7381,  741,  753,  856  ;  flower, 
420. 

iradiae  Lost,  18. 
}arah,  482. 

Jarailelism,    23f,  372;  398,   424,   498, 
706f,  937. 

aralytic,  683,  70Sf,  729,  788. 
3aran,  154,  182,  219,  284;  wilderness 

of,  123,  213,  218,  284. 
5arapet,  109,  240. 
Jaraphrase,  125. 
Parasitic  soul,  dangers  of  invasion  by, 

144. 

°arbar,  317. 
r'archment,  719. 

Pardon,  454,  906,  see  Forgiveness. 
Parents,  186,  563,  621,  707,  714,  839, 
867  ;    and   children,  108f,  111,  121, 
240,  867  ;  duty  to,  689,  714  ;  respect 
for,  93,  18-lf ,  235,  240. 
Parilia,  222. 
Paring  the  nails,  239. 
Paris,  001. 

Parousia,  649,  710,  713,  715,  720f,  733f, 
737-739,  700,  765,  809, 872-874,  876- 
880,  913,  924,  930f,  938,  see  Second 
Coming. 
Parsis,  507. 

Parthia,  454,  608,  701,  934. 
Parthians,  608f,  934. 
Particularism,  91. 
Partnership,  112. 
Partridge,  208,  483. 
Party  spirit,  93,  832f,  835,  903,  905. 
Parvaim,  3] 8. 

Paschal   full-moon,    052,  698;    lamb, 
100,  102f,  105,   177,  1(9,   653,  697, 
739,  747,  757,  837- 
Pashhur  (ancestor  of  returned  exiles), 
325  ;    son  of  Inimer,  72,  325,  484f, 
487  ;  son  of  Malchiah,  485. 
Pass,  30f,  565. 
Passing  between  the  pieces,  150,  489  ; 

through  the  fire,  207,  310. 
Passion,  19,  870,  906. 
Passion,  the,  724,  756,  763. 
Passion  narratives,  609,  673-675,  694, 
697-699,  721f,  739-741,  758-763,  842. 
Passions,  416,  916. 

Passover,  21,  30,  70f,  83,  100-103,  108, 
117f,  127,  129,   168,  176-179,  209f, 
217f,   238,  251,   312,   317,   321-323, 
326,   328,  390,  392,   418,   457,  520, 
542,  584,  610,  653,  068,  694,  696-698, 
715,  720,  727,  734,  739-741,  743, 748, 
751,  756-758,  762,  837,  898,  909  ;  the 
second,  103,  105,  217. 
—  cup,  739. 
Passports,  015. 

Pastor,  503,  505,  643,  866,  900. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  595,  003,  772,  805, 
881-888,  901,  923f  ;  authenticity  of, 
603,  772,  805,  815f,  881  ;  authorship 
of,  603,  805,  881 ;  bearing  on  question 
of  second  imprisonment,  772,  881 ; 
date,  658,  881;  external  evidence 
for,  815,  881 ;  false  teaching  at 
tacked  in,  815,  881 ;  moralistic  tone 
in,  815 ;  movements  of  Paul  im 
plied  in,  772,  881 ;  Pauline  material 
in,  772,  805,  816,  881 ;  personal 
details  in,  815,  881 ;  stress  on  or- 
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ganisation,  815  ;  teaching  of,  881 
unity  of,  772,  881,  887  ;  vocabulary 
and  style  of,  815,  881. 

Pastoral  life,  88,  111,  134,  184,  488 
people,  206. 

Pastorals  of  Theocritus,  591. 

Pasturage,  pasture,  31,  33,  50,  121 
147,  1(55,  170,  214,  225,  228f,  2iJU 
408,  448,  457,  481,  546,  548,  553,  563 
570,  629,  735. 

Patara,  799. 

Path  of  life,  370. 

Pathros,  79,  445,  492,  514. 

Patience,  378,  404,  649,  667,  739,  829 
844,  861,  868,  877,  879,  899f,  906 
929  931 

Patmos,  926f ,  931 ,  934. 

Patria  fiotestas,  867. 

Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  685. 

Patriarchal  history,  119,  133 ;  narra 
tives,  122  ;  period,  127,  428. 

Patriarchs,  10,  20,  30-32,  63,  111,  12  If, 
127f,  133,  146,  156,  171f,  174,  300, 
329,  390,  429,  432,  563,  701,  722,  738, 
784,  898,  931 ;  historicity  of,  133f  , 
national  interpretation  of,  03,  134 ; 
theories  concerning,  133f. 

Patriot,  77,  564,  898. 

Patriotism,  85,  244,  486,  556,  660. 

Patristic  quotations,  598f. 

Patroclos,  21. 

Pausanias,  210,  796. 

Paul,  8,  15f,  83,  139,  174,  177,  185, 
220,  242,  369,  475,  499,  533,  586, 
591-593,  595,  602,  604f,  638-651, 
653,  661,  009f,  681,  691-694,  705, 
71  If,  717,  719,  739,  745,  747,  749, 
760-777,  783-804,  814-849,  856-863, 
865,  867-889,  901f,  906,  908-910, 
912,  918,  935,  910;  a  Pharisee  of 
Pharisaic  parentage,  768,  802,  874  ; 
and  Agrippa,  772,  802f ;  and  Ana 
nias,  768,  Ibl,  800,  802  ;  and  Apollos, 
771,  797,.  832f,  835f,  848,  854,  888; 
and  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  771,  796f, 
817,  830,  848  ;  and  asceticism,  (142, 
644,  649f,  828,  8(i9,  883f,  887 ;  and 
Barnabas,  647,  768-770,  776,  782, 
787,  789-794,  840f,  858f ;  and  Clau 
dius  Lysias,  800-802,  80-1;  and 
Eutychus,  302,  771,  798;  and  Felix, 
655,  772,  801 ;  and  Festus,  772, 
801f;  and  Gallio,  771,  797;  and 
Gamaliel,  768,  800 ;  and  James, 

769,  771,  787,   790,    793,    799,   854, 
858f,    904f;    and    Jesus,    ]r,f,    r,69, 
747,   768,    786,    792,   806-810,    833, 
840,    8-12,    844-846,    852,    854,    878; 
and   Luke,   16,    724,    742,    769-771, 
776f,  795,  854,  870,  887  ;  and  Mark, 
14,  681,   769f,   790f,    794,   841,    859, 
870,  885,   887,  912;  and  marriage, 
650,    705,    832,    838-840,    867,    878, 
883  ;  and  meat  offered  to  idols,  651, 

770,  832,   840-842;    and   Onesimus, 
649f,    862,    870f,    912;    and    Peter, 
691,  741,  769f,  773,  787f,  793,  832f, 
858f,    924;     and    Philemon,    649f, 
862,  871 ;  and  Sergius  Paulus,  768, 
791 ;   and  Silas,  770,  794-797,  836, 
877f,  912  ;  and  Simon  Magus,  785  ; 
and    slavery,    649f,    839,    867,    870, 
884f,  888  ;  and  spiritual  gifts,  643, 
647f,  832,  834f,  843-845,   866,  879; 
and  Stephen,  639f,  767f,  783,  785, 
806 ;    and    the    apostles,    640,    646, 
681,  686,  692f,  769f,  786f,  809,  815, 
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846,  851,  858  ;  and   the  Church  o 
Antioch   in   Syria,  647,  769f,  789- 
791,  793f,  797,  858f  ;  and  the  Church 
of  Colossse,  602,  862,  868-871 ;  anc 
the  Church   of  Corinth,    602,    771 
797f,    832-848,     849-851,    853-856 
and   the   Church  of   Ephesus,  602 
797-799  ;  and  the  Church  of  Jeru 
walem,  647,  785,  787,  789f,  793f,  797 
799,  853,  858  ;    and  the  Church  o 
Philippi,    602,    795,    872-875;    and 
the  Church  of  Home,  602f,  774,  804 
817-819,    828-831,    887;     and    thi 
Church  of   Thessalonica,  602,   771 
795,  876-880 ;  and  the  Churches  o 
Galatia,  602,  769-771,  792-794,  857 
and  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  64Cf 
651,  769f,  793f,  817,  858f;  and  th 
Cru.ss,  6M,    777,  802-812,  822,   828 
831,   833f,   859,   861,   873;   and    the 
Gentile    problem,    640,    646f,    769f 
772,    791-794,    858f,    864,  869;   and 
the   incestuous    person,    648f,    832 
836f,  850;    and  the  Jewish   Chris 
tians,  640,  769-772,  793,  799,   806f 
811,   817,   823,  857,   861,  873,    880 
and  the  Jews,  768f,  771f,  777,  783 
787,  791-802,  804,  807,  811,  819-821 
840,  874,  879;  and  the  Law,  639f 
G47,  769-772,   792f,   799f,  802,   804- 
807,    811,    M7,    823,    8*2;    and    the 
legalist  controversy,  640,  646,  806f 
811,  817,   857  ;   and    the  Messianic 
hope,  640,  805,  807,  828,  831  ;  and 
the  ministry,  643,  645-648  ;  and  the 
mission   to  the  Gentiles,  605,   768— 

770,  772,    777,  787f,    791-797,   800, 

802,  804,    806-808,    817,    819,    829, 
858f,  805,  876f ;  and  the  Old  Testa 
ment,   6,   791,    805f,   808f,    818-822, 
825-829,    831,    833-836,    840f,    845- 
847,  K51,  859f,  886;  and  the  Resur 
rection  of  Jesus,  641,  653,  741,  768, 
777,    792,    796,  800,   802,    804,   807, 
821f,  824-826,   828,    840,  845f,   852, 
8C3f,  874,  8t*3,  909  ;  and  the  Roman 
authorities,  6.49,  769,  771f,  774,  791, 
795,    797,   800-804,   812,   827f,   877, 
879,  882,  909f ;  and  the  Sanhedrin, 
800-802;  and  the  Three,  770,  790, 
858f  ;  and  Timothy,  770,  794,  796- 
798,  815,  830,  836,  848-850,  857-859, 
861,  868,  871-873,  876-878,  881-887, 
912  ;  and  Titus,  646,  794,  849f,  853f, 
858,   881,    887f,    912;    and    women, 
650,   795f,    832,    839-842,    845,    867, 
876,  883f,  886,  888  ;  apostleship  of, 
646,    817f,  829,    840,    849,   850-858, 
868,  882f,  885f ;  arrest  of,  602,  790, 
799f,   804;   at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
769f,    791f,   857;    at    Athens,    769, 

771,  776f,     796,     876,      878;      at 
Bero?a,    771,    795f,    876,    878;    at 
Czesarea,  655,   777,   797,   799,   801- 

803,  863,  872  ;  at  Corinth,  655,  771f, 
776,  794,  796-798,  817,  830,  832,  835, 
848-850,    876,    878;    at    Damascus, 
655,  690,  768,  787,  802,  856,  858  ;  at 
Derbe,  792f,  857 ;  at  Ephesus,  639, 
655,   771f,  776,    797-799,   830,   832, 
847-849,  862f,  870,  929  ;  at  Iconium, 
792,  885  ;  at  Lystra,  792f,  857,  886  ; 
at  Philippi,  771,  776,  795,  872,  876f ; 
at  Tarsus,  768f,  787,  789,  791,  805 ; 
at  Thessalonica,  771,  795,  874,  876- 
878 ;  at  Troas,  770-772, 794f ,  798, 850, 
872,  887  ;  attacks  on  his  character, 


849-857,  876f  ;  authority  of,  647, 649, 
836,  855f,  883;  autobiography  of, 
823,  858,  874 ;  baptism  of,  768,  787  ; 
charges  against,  783,  795,  797,  800- 
802,  804 ;  chronology  of  his  life, 
652,  654-657,  772,  787,  789f,  793f, 
797,  832,  858,  872;  churches  of, 
602f,  643,  646f,  770f,  792-799,  829  ; 
collection  for  the  saints,  647,  771, 
777,  798f,  801,  817,  829,  832,  847f, 
850,  853f,  859;  conversion  of,  638, 
652,  654-657,  767-769,  776,  786f, 
800,  802,  805-811,  817,  857f ;  death 
of,  652,  655-657,  724,  772-774,  804, 
828,  887  ;  doctrines  of,  sec  below  ; 
education  of,  639f,  061,  768,  800, 
805,  887  ;  ethics  of,  640,  642-644, 
649-651,  715,  717,  812,  818,  827- 
829 ;  Epistles  of,  see  Pauline 
Epistles  ;  exegesis  of,  6,  154,  558, 
805,  826,  840,  859,  860,  866f ;  exor 
cism  at  Philippi,  795 ;  experience 
of,  369,  639-641,  708,  800-809,  817, 
823,  858;  gift  of  psychological 
analysis,  640 ;  gospel  of,  807,  819, 
831,  865 ;  Greek  influence  on,  044, 

768,  805,  812,  860 ;  heals  cripple  at 
Lystra,   780,   792;    heals    father   of 
Publius,    804;    ill-health    of,    769, 
855-857,  8(50,  878;    imperialism  of, 
772,  910 ;    importance  of,    16,   766, 
772  ;  imprisonment  at  Cassarea,  655, 
724,   742,    772,    800-803,   862,   872; 
at   Rome,  655,  815,  818,  830,   862, 
865,  870-873,  881,  885;  in  Arabia, 
33,  768,  787,  858;   in  Cyprus,  655, 

769,  791 ;  in  Galatia,  655,  769-771, 
792-794,  857;    in    Macedonia,   655, 
771f,  795f,  798,  829,  848-850,   853, 
881f;    in    Malta,    803f ;    in    Rome, 
616,  655,  700,  724,  742,  772f,   777, 
804,  818,  829f ,  863,  87CK872,  881,  887, 
924  ;  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  769,  787, 
794,  858  ;  independence  of,  646,  840, 
857f ;  Jewish  influence  on,  768,  805, 
807,  812f;  language  of,  592f,  800; 
life  and  work,  16,  768-772,  812  ;  lost 
letters  of,  602,  832,  837,  849f,  853f, 
862,  874 ;  martyrdom  of,  772f,  80-1, 
872f,   935;    ministry  of,    819,    851- 
853,  855,  865,  868,   872-874,   877f ; 
missionary  call   of,    768,    787,    800, 
802,  806-808,  858,  865;  missionary 
journeys  of,   16,  614,  742,  769-771, 
782,    791-799,    829,    877;    .Nazirite 
vow  of,   771,   799,  801 ;  originality 
of,  809  ;  persecutes  the  Christians, 
708,    785-787,    802,   806,    833,    846, 
858,  874,  882  ;   persecution  of,  777, 
792f,  795,   799f,  829,  836,  847,  849, 
861,    873,    876f,    886;    personal    ap 
pearance  of,  768,  792,  84G,  851,  855f  ; 
plots  against,   768,  771f,  787,  798, 
800f,  804,    829;    preaching  of,  591, 
768f,  771,   777,  787,  791f,  795-797, 
802,   806,   829,   833f,  840,   850,   858, 
865,  869f,  873,  877f ;    pre-Christian 
theology  of,  805-807 ;  relatives  of, 
768,  772,  800,  805  ;  Roman  citizen 
ship  of,  768,  771f,  791,  795,  800-802, 
847,    886,    910;    Roman    name    of, 
768,  791 ;  Saul  his  Hebrew  name, 
786 ;     second    imprisonment,    655, 
772,  815,  881,   885;   shipwreck   of, 
614,  772,  803f ;  slave  of  Christ  (or 
God),  808f,  872,  887;    speeches  in 
Acts,  25,  769,   771f,  791f,  794,  see 


below  ;  spurious  Epistles  attributed 
to,  595,  603,  815,  879f ;  sufferings 
of,  8-19,  851,  855f,  865,  869,  874; 
supports  himself  by  manual  labour, 
795-797,  8-10,  877  ;  taken  for  a  god, 
792,  80-1;  tent-maker,  708,  796; 
theology  of,  see  Pauline  theology; 
theology  revolutionised  by  con 
version,  805-808;  trials  of,  771f, 
795,  797,  800-804,  871f,  887;  uni- 
versalism  of,  372,  80Gf ;  visions  of, 
768,  771,  787,  792,  795,  800,  850, 
872 ;  visits  to  Jerusalem,  654-650, 
7(58-772,  787,  789f,  793f,  797-801, 
817,  829,  848,  857 f  ;  visit  to  Spam, 
772,  799,  817,  829,  881 ;  voyage  of. 
010,  655,  772,  803f. 

Paul,  doctrines  of:  Abraham  and 
Moses,  640,  806,  821 ;  Adam  and 
Christ,  822,  846f ;  adoption,  808, 
till,  824;  angels,  220,  647f,  650, 
824,  834,  836f,  841-844,  851,  858- 
f.GO,  8Glf,  808-870,  878,  883 ;  anger 
of  God,  819-822,  825,  827f,  866,  870  ; 
Atonement,  809-811,  820-824,  838, 
846,  853,  857,  859,  863,  868,  870, 
888;  baptism,  639,  812,  822,  820, 
?,33,  837,  841,  843,  847,  850,  800, 
SG8f,  869f,  885f,  888;  Christ,  15f, 
040-644,  787,  806-813,  815.  818-831,  ' 
831-843,  846,  849,  851-856,  858, 
802-870,  873,  878,  882f,  886,  888, 
010 ;  Christian  conduct,  812,  827- 
S^O,  861,  8GGf,  870,  873f,  878-880, 
£83-888;  Church,  641,  643,  812, 
815,  828,  831,  843,  860,  862,  864- 1 
869,  886;  circumcision,  770,  788, 
793f,  799,  820f,  829,  839,  858,  8GOf, 
SB64f,  809,  874 ;  conscience,  642,  051, 
819,  827f,  840f,  882f ;  cosmic  func 
tions  of  Christ,  812f,  808  ;  death  as 
nenalty  of  sin,  810,  822,  843,  850 ; 
death  of  Christ,  807-813,  820-824, 
828,  834,  838,  840,  840,  851  f,  859, 
863-805,  808,  873,  880,  888;  deliv 
erance  from  sin,  639,  649,  807, 
811f,  861;  demons,  83,  651,  812, 
840-843,  867,  870;  election,  800, 
824-827,  834,  803,  880;  escha- 
tology,  650,  807,  809,  811f,  819, 
823f,  826,  828,  834,  840,  846f,  800, 
802,  804,  877-880;  faith,  640-642, 
792,  810-812,  819-823,  825-829,  831, 
834f,  841-846,  850,  852,  859-861, 
803f,  874,  877,  882,  884-887,  901, 
905;  flesh,  639f,  649,  806,  811f, 
823f,  847,  861,  864,  869,  879;  for- 
givenessof  sins,  792,  808,  811,  820, 
822,  846,  863,  868f,  882;  freedom, 
649,  807,  810f,  825,  828,  838f,  800, 
802 ;  God,  792f,  790,  800,  808,  810- 
8 "i  3,  819-828,  831-835,  840f,  845f, 

849,  852,   858,   803-865,   8G8f,   873, 

850,  882-885  ;  grace,  G39f,  806,  808f , 
Sli,    818-823,    825-827,    829,    831, 

833,  846,  850,  853,  859,  801,    864f, 
875,  882,  884,  888  ;  holiness  (sancti- 
fication),    640,    822-824,    827,    832, 

834,  837-839,  840,  808,  878;    holi 
ness  of  God,  811,  835  ;  Holy  Spirit, 
(339f,    042-045,    048,    745,    808-812, 
821,  823f,  829,  834f,  837f,  840,  843f, 
850-852,  859-801,  863-868,  874,  879, 
884,  910;  judgment,  796,  801,  809, 
819f,  825,  832,  837,  840,  843,   852, 
861,   879;    justification,    640,    792, 
808,  811,   819-824,   828,    837,    846, 
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852,  861,  888,  901 ;  letter  and  spirit, 
639;  Lord's  Supper,  0-47,  651,  809, 
812,  830,  832,  841-843,  865;  love, 
643,  051.  808,  811f,  827f,  840,  843f, 

848,  801,  8(53,  805-870,  873,  877-879, 
882,  885,  909 ;  mind,  the,  810,  823, 
827,   804 ;    new   relation    to    God, 
806-808,    810-812,    852;    Parousia, 
649f,  809,  811,  820,  835,  837,   840, 
842,  840-848,  850,  870,  872-874,  876- 
880,    880,     888 ;     pre-existence    of 
Christ,    813,    841,    808,    873,    882f ; 
promise,   the,  800,   821,  859 f,    804; 
redemption,  10,  041,  094,  811f,  815, 
820,    82G,    829,    838,    840,  851,    863, 
888  ;     regeneration,    807,    810-812, 
866,    888 ;    resurrection,    670,    7:30, 
800,  807,  809,  824,  826,  832,  845-847,  i 
852,   878,  886,    918  ;    righteousness,  j 
811,    819-820,    828,    833f,    851,    855,  i 
8GGf,    874 ;    righteousness   of    God, 
811,  818-821,  825,  853  ;  sacraments, 
044,  812,  811,  800,  803,  888  :  Satan, 
049,  830,  838,   850f,   853,    855,    804, 
806f,   878,    880,  883,  880,   888;    sin, 
039f,    806,    810f,   819-824,    820-829, 
8-17,  859,  804,  866,  888  ;  sinlessiiess 
of    Christ,    810f,    853;    sonship   of 
Christians,    806-808,    810-812,    824, 
860,  803  ;  the  Law,  95,  639-041,  792, 

806,  SlOf,   814,   819-823,   825,    833f, 
836,   840,    847,   851,   859-861,   8G4f, 
809,  874,  882;  union  with  Christ, 
640-642,  810-812,  822,  836-838,  846, 

849,  851,  859,  870    874,  888  ;  works, 
640,   819-821,   825f,   859,    864,   877, 
885,  888. 

Paul,  speeches  of :  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  709,  791f ;  at  Athens,  709, 
784,  792f,  796;  at  Lystra,  709,  792f; 
at  Miletus,  798f ;  before  Agrippa, 
802 ;  before  Felix,  801  ;  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  689,  771,  798, 
929  ;  to  the  Jews,  800. 
—  Acts  of,  596. 

Pauline  Epistles,  16,  25,  247,  594- 
590,  598,  602-605,  618,  644-647,  768, 
770-772,  780,  791f,  794-790,  798, 

807,  814-810,    818,    8G5,    872,   901, 
903,  908,  910,  912f,  913,  915  ;  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1G,  039,  724, 
734,  700,  769-771,  776f,  787,  791,  799, 
802,    857-859;    as    literature,   603; 
authenticated  by  autograph  signa 
ture,  861,  880,  9l2  ;  authenticity  of, 
814-816,    832,    857,    802,    872,    87Gf, 
881;    collection  of,  594f,    598,  872, 
901;    dictated,    592,    602,    848,  871, 
880f;  Greek  influence  on,  25,  644; 
interchange  of  first  person  singular 
and     plural     in,     816;     Marcion's 
collection  of,  594,  814,  862;  origin 
of,   602f ;    style  and    language   of, 
592f,  862. 

-  theology,  724,  772,  805-813,  868, 
905,  908 ;  a  mission  theology,  807 ; 
a  product  of  experience,  772,  800- 
809,  817;  apocalyptic  elements  in, 
870-880;  fundamental  conceptions 
of,  811-813 ;  presuppositions  of, 
805-807  ;  relation  to  early  Christian 
thought,  809f ;  relation  to  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus,  810-812 ;  revolu 
tionary  character  of,  640. 

Pavement,  518. 

Pax  Romana,  630f. 

Peace,  8,  18,  44f,  54,  56f ,  66,  69,  84f, 
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96,  103,  114,  106, 260,  277,  317,  371, 
388,  412,  430,  438,  443, 445,  454, 458, 
469f,  501,  571,  577,  583,  030f,  668, 
726f,  759,  812,  827-829,  839,  845, 
804-808,  870,  874, 905f,  9-12 ;  of  God, 
103;  with  God,  0-13,  808,  811,  821f, 
852,  808  ;  maker,  704. 

IVace  offemag,  79,  98,  101,  176,  188, 
192,  197f,  20()f,  207,  209,  217,  222, 
237,  278,  200,  385,  40 J,  437,  480,  484. 

Peacocks,  111. 

Pearls,  707,  713. 

Peasant,  peasantry,  419,  423,  572; 
proprietor,  559 ;  religion,  427. 

Peg,  509. 

Pekah,  08-71,  70,  240,  309,  441f,  534. 

Pekahiah,  08,  70,  309,  534. 

Pekhah,  320,  329. 

Pekod, 512. 

Peleponnese,  832. 

Pelethites,  50.  114.  289,  £96,  308. 

Pelican,  390,  45S. 

Pella,  33.  610,  655   773,  936. 

Pelusium,  514,  532. 

Pen,  484,  sec  Stylus. 

Pencil,  403. 

Pendant,  100. 

Pene-Rimmon,  444. 

Peniel,  134,  150,  100. 

Peninnah.  274. 

Penitence.  92f,  90,  191,  302,  477,  483, 
494,  500,  510,  538,  633,  649,  704, 
884,  893,  900. 

Penitent  robber,  009,  725,  741. 

Penny,  117,  089,  717,  932. 

Pentateuch,  11,  37f,  40f,  48,  51,  82, 
84,  105,  107,  121-132,  1(58,  184,  213, 
231,  245f,  312,  314,  319,  340,  366f, 
374,  399,  480,  497,  519,  020-022,  695, 
750,  806 ;  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  Israel's  religion,  130 ;  and  Ezra's 
Law-book,  37,  48 ;  attributed  to 
Moses,  121,  312 ;  canonisation  of, 
37f,  107,  319,  522 ;  characteristics 
of  constituent  documents,  124-131 ; 
chronological  order  of  documents, 
127,  518 ;  composite  character  of, 
9,  37,  82,  122-130,  134,  231,  246, 
340;  date,  37,  48,  126-129,  480, 
519;  discrepancies  in,  123-120,  133, 
231 ;  grounds  of  analysis,  123-127 ; 
history  of  criticism,  121f,  120 ;  in 
troduction  to,  121-132  ;  literary 
analysis  of,  13,  82,  122-130,  240; 
methods  of  composition,  122 ;  not 
written  by  Moses,  44,  84,  121,  123, 
108,  231 ;  possible  Mosaic  elements 
in,  41,  1(58  ;  Samaritan,  see  Samari 
tan  Pentateuch  ;  text  of,  40f,  125  ; 
title,  122,  231 ;  translated  into  Greek, 
40f,  62,  79. 

Pentecost,  commemoration  of  law- 
giving,  048;  Day  of,  see  Day  of 
Pentecost;  Feast  of,  105,211,  418, 
584,  648,  798,  see  Feast  of  Weeks. 

Penthouse,  5G5. 

Penuel,  204,  300. 

People  of  God,  40f,  85,  94,  126f,  212, 
433,  436,  439,  442,  454,  462-406,  408, 
472.  488f,  500,  500,  515,  518,  529, 
535-537,  555,  501,  5G3f,  506,  576, 
578,  038,  642,  733,  819,  863-871, 
874,  890-892,  895,  898,  900,  904,  926, 
930,  935,  940;  of  the  land,  92,  326f, 
see  'Am  ha'aretz. 

Peoples  of  the  Sea,  56. 

Peor,  226-228. 
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Peraea,  33,  609f,  G55f,  G88,  693,  73  J, 
749,  755. 

Peres,  527f. 

Perez,  133f,  102. 

Ptrez-uzzah,  288. 

Perfect,  perfection,  390,  393,  605,  693, 
707f,  717,  745,  811f,  844,  869f,  874, 
893f. 

Perfume  boxes,  439. 

Perfumers,  277,  331,  337,  416. 

Perfumes,  111,  193,  419-422,  439,  469, 
479,  520,  910. 

Perga,  791,  793. 

Pergamum,  532,  607,  775,  796,  921f, 
928,  930f. 

Pericles,  417. 

Peri  cope  Adullenv,  753,  765. 

Peridot,  300. 

Perils  at  sen,  391. 

Periodic  enrolments,  727- 

Peripatetics,  03!. 

Perizzites,  1 17,  150,  172,  258. 

Perjury,  18-if,  208,  210,  409,  577,  029. 

Persecution,  72-75,  97,  3G7f,  370f,  380, 
380,  391,  398,  427,  430,  433,  430,  400, 
504,  520,  528,  530,  532,  540,  553,  581, 
604,  007f,  0]2,  010,  024,  ONi,  tiii:',, 
COG,  704,  710,  714,  721f,  729,  735, 
739,  700,  707f,  774f,  7!>2,  795,  79;), 
830,  853,  858,  801,  873,  870-879,  889, 
897-899,  908,  912,  920,  928-931,  935- 
937;  by  Antiochr.s  Epiphanes,  sec 
Antiochus  Kpiphanos  ;  by  Manas- 
seh,  45,  74,  89,  232,  312,  430;  for 
the  Name,  ti  10,  774,  !)08 ;  of  Chris 
tians,  010,  031,  707f,  77-lf,  781-783, 
785-787,  790,  800,  908,  928;  of 
Jeremiah,  see  Jeremiah  ;  under 
Ahab,  73f;  under  Domitian,  031, 
655f,  775,  90S,  <)28;  under  Nero, 
102,  612,  010,  031,  055-057,  772,  774, 
897,  908,  928,  939 ;  under  Trajan, 
010,  775,  908. 

Persephone,  319. 

Perseus,   170. 

Persia,  Persian  Empire,  Persians,  50, 
60-0:2,  77-19,  214,310, 323,  325,  321  f, 
330,  330  339,  3»7,  445,  4  17,  153f,  464, 
494,  513,  f.22,  J2G-529,  531,533,565, 
573-577,  579.580:  and  Greece,  61  f, 
79,227;  and  Media,  GOf,  77;  and  the 
Jews,  see  Jews;  downfall  of,  48,  Olf, 
79,  227,  308,  453,  57'!f,  570  ;  influence 
011  Judaism,  9,  01,  98,  317,  302.  lot, 
-Kit;  organisation  of ,  61 ;  sec  l>a!>y- 
loTiia,  Egypt. 

LVrsian  Gulf,  50,  53,  58,  111,  120f, 
143,  140,  318,  494,  513,  529 ;  monu 
ments,  587;  period,  41,  315,  321, 
341f,  397,  400,  453,  523f,  520,  555, 
501,  585 ;  words,  317,  411 ;  words 
in  Daniel,  522,  526. 

Persis  (place),  02. 

(woman),  830. 

Persius,  657. 

Personality,  344f,  429. 

Personification,  344f,  745f. 

Peshitta,  41,  596,  601,  901. 

Pessimism,  47,  94,  96,  342,  354,  411- 
413,  415,  432. 

Pestilence,  plague,  10,  13,  67,  72,  76, 
178,  212,  220f,  227,  243,  270,  293, 
298,  311,  353,  380,  389,  483f,  500, 
509,  516,  542,  550,  552,  567,  610, 
629,  905,  932,  934,  938f . 

Peter,  16,  586,  592,  G02f ,  605,  640,  655, 
667,  681-683,  685,  690f,  693,  695, 


697-699,  714,  716-718,  721f,  728f, 
739-741,  748,  752,  758f,  762-770, 
772-774,  776-782,  780-795,  820,  832f, 
835,  858f,  902,  900,  908,  911-915, 
924,  931,  935;  and  Ananias,  767, 
7*2;  and  Cornelius,  7b'7,  770,  770, 
788f ;  and  Dorcas,  788 ;  and  Mark, 
592,  081,  790,  912  ;  and  Paul,  091, 
741,  769f,  773,  787f,  793,  832f,  858f, 
924;  and  Silas,  794,  912;  and 
Simon  Magus,  785f,  791 ;  and  the 
beloved  disciple,  758,  702-705  ;  and 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  773,  832f, 
835,  913 ;  and  the  Gentile  Mission, 
728 ;  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  681, 
091,  912-914;  and  the  High  Priest's 
servant,  098,  721,  740,  702;  and  the 
Temple  tribute,  715 ;  angel  of,  710, 
790;  appearance  of  Jesus  to,  699, 
741,  704f,  778,  840;  apostleship, 
709,  911 ;  at  Antioch,  790,  794,  859; 
at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  773, 
793;  at  the  transfiguration,  091, 
913f;  call  of,  671,  082,  913;  chief 
.st'-ward  in  the  Kingdom,  715;  con 
fesses  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  32, 
007,  O'.tlf.  703,  71  If,  731,752;  con 
nexion  with  Rome,  700,  773,  790, 
818,  !)13,  92 1;  denies  Jesus,  698, 
713,  722,  740,  702;  double  Jewish 
name  of,  709;  Galilean  dialect  of, 
592,  722;  gift  of  the  keys,  715; 
healing  ministry  of,  780,  782,  788, 
797  ;  heals  ^Eneas,  788 ;  heals  lame 
man,  780f ;  imprisonment  of,  708, 
790 ;  in  Samaria,  780,  791 ;  know 
ledge  of  Greek,  592  ;  martyrdom  of, 
055f,  705.  773f.  913;  not  author  of 
2  Peter,  902,  913;  party  of,  832f, 
K>.">;  preaching  of,  (547,  058,  681, 
777, 780 ;  prediction  of  violent  death, 
765,  913f ;  primacy  of,  715 ;  promi 
nence  in  primitive  Church,  700,  770, 
77s,  <SVi ;  receives  name  Peter,  714, 
74s;  release  from  prison,  790,  795; 
repentance  of,  713;  restoration  of, 
713;  speeches  of,  10,  778-782,  788f, 
791,  793,  809,  908,  910;  vision  of, 
1 1 '>:'.,  707,  78<sf;  walking  on  the 
water,  713  ;  wife  of,  912. 

Peter,  Acts  of,  777- 

—  Apocalypse  of,  131,  595f,  058, 
913f,  927.  " 

First  Epistle  of,  10,  592,  594-590, 

041,  773f,  901f,  908-912;  author 
ship,  10,  773,  902,  908.  911,  913; 
circumstances,  908 ;  date,  057,  789, 
902,  908 ;  external  evidence,  594- 

590,  908;  language  of,  592;  origin 
of.  603,  908 ;    persecution  in,  004, 
774,  908;  place  of  writing,  773,  908; 
purpose,  908f ;  recipients,  901,  908f ; 
relation   to   Pauline  Epistles,  902, 
908 ;  relation  to  2  Peter,  603,  908, 
913,  915;  theology  of,  G41. 

Gospel  of,  595,  658,  741,  763f. 

Second  Epistle  of,  16,  592-596, 

901f,  908,  913-915;  and  the  Second 
Coming,  902,  913,  915 ;  authorship, 

591,  902,  912f,  915,  924;  canonicity 
of,  595f,  901 ;  connexion  with  Apo 
calypse  of  Peter,  913;    date,  592- 
594,  603,  658,  906,  913 ;  dependence 
on  Epistle  of  Jude,  902,  913-915, 
923f;  external  evidence,  595f,  902, 
913;    false    teaching    attacked   in, 
913;  language  of,  592;  nationality 


of  readers,  913 ;  place  of  origin,  913; 
pseudonymous,  603,  913 ;  purpose 
of,  913;  recipients,  901  ;  reference 
to  Pauline  Epistles,  594,  913,  915 ; 
relation  to  1  Peter,  003,  908,  913, 
915;  silence  on  Resurrection  and 
Ascension,  913;  style,  592f,  913; 
use  of  Apocrypha,  914. 

Peter's  wife's  mother,  083,  708,  728, 
780. 

Pethor,  225. 

Pethuel   544. 

Petra,  33,  181,  223,  259,  200,  309,  555, 
008. 

Petrine  literature,  908. 

Petrograd,  001. 

Petroleum,  33,  149. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  057. 

Petronius,  governor  of  Judaea,  609. 

Phsedra,  163. 

Phiedvmia,  337- 

Phalti,  284. 

Phantom,  385. 

Pharaoh,  119,  420,  450,  450,  514f. 

—  contemporary  of  Abraham,  133, 
147,  153,  390. 

contemporary  of  J  oseph,  63, 103- 

166,  414. 

—  father-in-law    of     Solomon,    07, 
295,  299  ;  daughter  of,  295,  299. 

—  of  the  Exodus,  13,  03,  119,  126, 
172-176,  178,  180,  394,  825. 

-—of  the  oppression,  10,  63,  119,  169f, 
702,  784;  daughter  of,  04,  170. 

—  of    the   Toll   el-Amarna  tablets, 
31. 

—  patron  of  Hadad,  299. 

-  Hophni,  73,  475,  490,  492. 

Nocho,  30,  00,  72,  75,  77,  70, 

312,  474,  477,  185,  492. 

Pharisaism,  535,  G36f,  660,  660,  696, 
720,  733. 

Pharisees,  12,  94,  409,  415,  608-610, 
620,  624,  637,  665-608,  077,  683f, 
689,  693,  695f,  702,  701-706,  709, 
712,  714,  719f,  728-730,  732-738, 
747,  749,  752-754,  756,  708,  773, 
783,  793,  80CK-802,  805,  820,  874; 
and  ceremonial  defilement,  689f, 
709,  714,  732;  and  divorce,  693, 
710 ;  and  fasting,  083f ;  and  Jesus, 
see  Jesus ;  and  John  the  Baptist, 
095,  702,  730,  747 ;  and  sinners,  024, 
(566,  683f,  709,  735,  737,  820;  and 
the  Canon  of  Old  Testament,  38f ; 
and  the  llasmoneans,  340,  008 ; 
and  the  Herods,  609f;  and  the 
Lav/,  624,  636f,  666,  689,  805 ;  and 
the  people,  608f,  024;  and  the 
Psalter,  341,  367,  389,  395 ;  and  the 
Sadducees,  411,  008,  624,  800;  and 
tribute  to  C:esar,  695,  719 ;  and 
vows,  689,  714 ;  casuistry  of,  637, 
660,  720;  demand  a  sign,  690,  703, 
712,  714 ;  derivation  of  name,  333, 
084;  exegesis  of,  805;  faults  of, 
(566,  705f,  719f,  733;  leaven  of,  690; 
714,  733 ;  love  of  learning,  624 ; 
religious  experience  of,  620,  805 ; 
righteousness  of,  12,  402,  415,  624, 
(',66,  706,  71 8f,  805;  theology  of, 
409,  624,  (537,  666,  802,  811 ;  types 
of,  622,  637. 

Pharpar,  33. 

Pharsalia,  battle  of,  608. 

Pharwardigan,  339. 

Phibion,  762. 
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Philadelphia  (Asia),  928,  930f  ;  (Pales 
tine),  33. 

Philanthropy,  (542,  721. 
Philemon,  G49f,  802,  871. 

Epistle  to,  595,  602-601,  649,  772, 

802,  S71f  ;  authenticity  of,  815,  802  ; 
date   of,    057,    772,   862;    occasion, 
802,  871 ;  place  of  writing,  772,  802. 
Philetus,  bSG. 

Philip,  first  husband  of  Herodias, 
609,  088. 

of  Macedonia,  02,  872. 

— -  of  Macedonia  (contemporary  of 
Antioclms  TIL),  532. 

one  of  the  seven,  605,  767,  770, 

783,  785f,  788f;  and  the  eunuch, 
707,  770,  788,  799;  and  the  Third 
Gospel,  799;  appointed  one  of  the 
seven,  707,  783 ;  at  Cresarea,  870, 799  ; 
at  Samaria,  707,  785f ;  daughters  of, 
799. 

the  apostle,  708f,  748,  751,  757, 

759,  783,  799. 

thetetrarch,  33,  009f,  657,  727. 

Phllippi,  594,  608,  014,  640,  771,  770, 
795,  797,  800,  813,  872,  874 ;  battle 
of,  008. 

Philippian  gaoler,  the,  795. 
Philippines,  Epistle  to  the,  594,  772, 
872-875;  authenticity,  815,  872; 
date,  057,  772,  872 ;  occasion,  872 ; 
place  of  writing,  772,  872. 
Philippus  of  Side,  790. 
Philistia,  20,  28,  50-58,  71,  HOf,  233, 
304,  411,  415,  418,  450,  484,  492f, 
513,  548,  5G3f,  580,  582f,  059. 
Philistines,  201,  31,  44,  50f,  65-67,  71, 
70,  100,  114,  145,  151,  153,  150,  179, 
233,  21  If,  256-258,  2GOf,  206-209, 
270-289,  292,  290,  299,  304  f,  387, 
447f,  492f,  548,  554,  560,  570,  573- 
581 ;  and  Assyria,  71,  447 f ;  and  the 
Hebrew,  31,  41,  OOf,  71,  7(5,  85,  114, 
356,  2Mf,  250-25S,  201,  207-209,  274, 
270-288,  292,  302,  310,  387,  443, 
4.45,  4.47,  455,  480,  513,  546,  580; 
culture  of,  5Gf,  257,  296 ;  did  not 
practise  circumcision,  100, 151,  251 ; 
five  lords  of,  200,  208 ;  fortunate 
jreographical  position  of,  50,  267  ; 
origin  of,  2Gf,  50,  145,  179,  233,  257, 
207,  493,  513,  554,  570. 
3?hilo,  0,  37-39,  84,  ]21,  IGf/f,  185,  343, 
371,  390,  401,  411,  057,  098,  701,  717, 
745?,  752,  759f,  781,  841,  817- 
Philosophers,  1,  6,  12,  405,  028,  635, 
771,  830 ;  expelled  from  Rome,  615, 
657. 

Philosophy,  2,  11,  20f,  24,  62.  85,  93f, 
312-315,  397f,  402,  429,  521,  617- 
619,  025,  027,  031,  033-635,  745f,  781, 
7S9,  805,  812,  832-834,  869,  872,  889; 
of  history,  21,  259,  344. 
Philostratus,  604f,  687,  699,  796. 
Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar,  227  ;  son  of 

Eli,  s/:c  Hophni  and  Phinehas. 
PhL'gon,  053. 
Ph(obe,  829f,  883. 

Phoenicia,  28,  54-56,  58f,  HOf,  100, 
359,  299,  3S1,  385,  420,  438,  452,  400, 
493,  579,  711,  729. 

Phoenician  Baal,  97,  see  Baal  of  Tyre  ; 
cosmogony,  135 ;  inscriptions,  34, 
30,  99f,  117. 

Phoenicians,  27,  53-55,  63,  99,  105, 
111,  139,  145,  230,  256,  258,  200, 
2G9,  297-299,  493,  546,  548,  560; 


and  the  Hebrews,  67,  73,  105,  111,  | 
135,  139,  191,  256, 287, 290-299, 548  ;  j 
commerce  of,  54f,  03,  111,  25(5,  297,  | 
546 ;  culture  of,  53f,  297  ;  industries 
of,  54,  105,  111,  191,  297  ;  language 
of,  34, 53,  298,  370;  original  home  of, 
27,  53 ;    race,  53  ;    religion,  87,  99, 
230,  239f,  375f,  429,  569. 

Phu'iiix  (person),  161 ;  (harbour),  803. 

PhoBirix,  the,  300. 

Phraortes,  GO. 

Phrygia,  555,  632,  792,  794,  857,  862, 
870. 

Phrygian  and  Galatian  land,  the,  794, 
857. 

Phrynichus,  687. 

Phusis,  633. 

Phygelus,  885. 

Phylacteries,  235,  719. 

Physicians,  76,  101,  110,411,  683,  687, 
724,  804. 

Physics,  5,  635. 

Physiology,  354. 

Piankhi,  59. 

Pi-beseth,  514. 

Pictographic  writing,  51-53,  56. 

Picts  and  Scots,  658. 

Pictures,  028. 

Piety,  pious,  19,  355,  360,  373,  378, 
385,  i-lOf,  413,  466,  469,  472f,  884, 
904f. 

Pig,  see  Swine. 

Pigeon,  150,  197,  199,  203,  see  Dove. 

Pi-hahiroth,  229. 

Pilate,  609,  053f,  656f,  660,  (509,  698f, 
722,  727,  734,  740f,  745,  7G2f,  780- 
782,  834. 

Pilato's  wife,  722. 

Pilgrim,  93,  309,  381,  387f,  392-391, 
459,  491,  493,  496,  539,  616,  659, 
694,  717,  734,  742,  757,  771. 

Pilgrimage,  87,  103, 173,  179,  188,  210, 
303,  388,  551,  553,  501. 

Piltjrim's  Progress,  349,  575,  909. 

Pillar,  191,  2(59,  297,  308,  390,  402, 
.449f,  481,  518,  553  ;  in  Egypt,  449f  ; 
of  cloud,  124,  108,  180,  188,  218, 
389f ;  of  fire,  108,  171,  753 ;  of  salt, 
152  f. 

—  (figurative),  438,  450,  477,  931. 

—  (sacred),  98f,  105,  125,  128,  131, 
157,    159,    101,  172,    188,  212,  235, 
251,  205,  291,  297f,  301,  310,  312, 
392,  449f,  477,  491,  513,  537,  502. 

Pillar  apostles  (the  Three),  770,  859. 
Pillars    of   heaven,   359 ;    of  society, 

438,  450 ;  of  the  earth,  353,  380. 
Pillow,  157,  282,  509. 
Pilot,  407. 
Pindar,  591. 
Pinnacle,  4G8 ;    of  the  Temple,   703, 

773. 

Pipe,  577. 
Pipes,  493,  514. 
Piracy,  pirates,  615,  029,  801. 
Pirko  Aboth,  343. 
Pisces  (sign  of  the  Zodiac),  701. 
Pisgah,  224,  226,  243. 
Pishon,  140. 
Pisidia,  613,  791,  794. 
Pistacia  Terebirithus,  697. 
Pit,  162,  291,  305,  389,  409,  446,  453, 

483,  491,  511,  538,  633,  934;  the,  see 

Sheol. 

Pitch,  170,  458. 
Pitcher,  264,  284,  417. 
1'ithom,  IGSf,  173,  178. 


Pita  of  darkness,  914. 
Place  (i.e.  sanctuary),  146. 
Plague,  see  Pestilence. 

—  boils,  276. 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  13,  63,  123, 173-178, 

234,  270,  380,  934f,  938. 
Plains,  27-30,  32,  Go,   110,  234,  258f, 
201,  203,  270, 304,  445,  400,  548,  584, 
872. 

Planets,  5,  225,  701. 
Plants,  45,  138f,  353,  422,  440,  568. 
Plaster,  492. 
Platiea,  01. 
Plate,  349. 

Platform,  98,  308,  333,  501. 
Plating  with  metal,  461,  481. 
Plato,  0,  185,  591,  593,  630,  633f . 
Platonic  Schools,  6,  806. 
Platter,  732. 
Play  on  words,  388,  415,  419,  439,  453, 

477,  493,  553,  500,  805. 
Players,  610. 
Playing,  578,  711. 
Pleasure,  411-417,  633-G35,  886. 
Pledges,  187,  200,  240,  400,  549,  567, 

863. 
Pleiades,  551. 

Pleroma,  800,  910,  see  Fulness. 
Pliny  (the  elder),  615,  617,  633,  657, 

931 ;  (the  younger),  616,  658,  775. 
Plot,  67,  79,  482,  484,  540,  562,  685, 

771f,  SOOf,  829. 
Plough,  111,  393,  660. 
Ploughing,  101,  208,  211,  238,  347,  393, 

439,  455,  541,  552,  736. 
Ploughman,  393,  455,  554. 
Plucking  the  ears  of  corn,  653,  684,  712. 
Plummet,  311,  455,  459,  553,  577. 
Plunder,  157,  100,  562,  565. 
Plutarch,  657,  703. 
Pluto,  349. 
Poet,  1,  10,  35,  51,  418,  579,  634,  79G, 

876. 
Poetical    form    of    earliest    Hebrew 

literature,  4-4  ;  literature,  48,  341f. 
Poetry,  35,  44f,  572;   Hebrew,  1,  9, 
18f,  22-24,  93f,  133,  372f,  501,  547 ; 
characteristics  of,  24  ;  treatment  of 
Nature  in,  24. 

Poison,  2 12,  306,  399f,  552  905. 
Poland,  387. 

Pole,  sacred,  100,  301,  see  Asherah. 
Politarchs,  795,  876. 
Politician,  440,  45C,  457,  508. 
Politics,  84,  80,  89. 
Poll  tax,  79. 

Pollution,  see  Defilement. 
Polyandry,  241. 
Polybius,  206. 
Polycarp,    594f,    057f,    744,   874,    877, 

90S,  929  ;  Epistle  of,  658. 
Polycrates  (of  Ephesus),  744. 
Polydaemonism,  348. 
Polygamy,  67,  108,  237,  274,  299,  621, 

883. 

Polytheism,  51,  82,  134f,  137,  152, 
527,  619,  932 ;  of  Israel's  ancestors, 
130. 

Pomegranates,  100,  123,  101. 
Pompeii,  613,  657.,  783. 
Pompeius,  sec  Pompey. 
Pompey,  342,  308,  496f,  008,  632,  704. 
Pool,  32,  280,  388,  423,  459,  565,  750 ; 
of  Siloaro,  104;  the  lower,  451 ;  the 
old,  451f. 

Poor,  the,  2,  67f,  79,  88f,  94,  104,  112, 
131,  199,  200,  208,  211,  238,  271,  332, 
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340, 35 1,362, 360, 372, 375, 377-379, 
393, 395, 406-4()o,  436, 439, 144,  447, 
456, 549-553, 559, 568,571, 580,62  If, 
629,  637,  649,  659,  693,  696f,  704, 
710f,  717,  729,  732,  735f,  790,  842, 
904-906  ;  in  spirit,  COO,  704,  737- 

Pope  (poet),  2i. 

Pope,  the,  8, 

Poplar,  100,  394,  472. 

Poppiea,  655. 

Popularity,  4l3f. 

Porch,  297,  698,  755,  780,  782. 

Porcupine,  447. 

Porphyry,  522,  082. 

Porpoise,  porpoise  skins,  ]89f. 

Port,  29,  299,  791,  793,  796. 

Portents  of  the  end,  696,  739. 

Porters,  325  f,  332. 

Portico,  106,  269. 

Porus,t844. 

Poseidon,  6. 

Poseidonios,  033. 

Posterity.  150,  300. 

Posts,  61,  337,  33:).  354. 

Pot,  306,  383,  415,  508,  512,  584  ;  of 
manna,  181. 

Potash,  35 1. 

Pothmus,  595. 

Potiphar,  162f. 

Potsherd,  365,  484. 

Potter,  111,  139,  176,  464,  482,  481, 
;>81,  825. 

Potter's  field,  723,  778;  wheel,  484, 

Potterv,  36,  98,  484,  tec  Earthenware. 

Poucli,  101,  191,  *ec  Breastplate. 

Pound,  116f,  738. 

Poverty,  31,  199,  203 f,  212,  377,  393, 
402f,  447,  531,  53i>,  688,  696,  736, 
K',0,  842,  85. S. 

Power,  638.  7So:  885,  907. 

—  (angelic  order),  stc  Principalities 
and  powers. 

Powers  of  the  age  to  conic.  89-1. 

Prefect,  613. 

PiMitorian  guard,  804,  872f. 

Prajtorium,  698,  762,  872  ;  of  Herod, 
801,  872. 

Pnetors,  614,  795. 

Prairie,  587. 

Praise  of  Cod,  96,  106,  180,  316f,  329, 
333,370,  384f,  418,  440f,  459,  462f, 
470,  586, 643,  780,  789, 808, 829,  900. 

Praise  of  Wisdom,  the,  311,  397-402. 

Prayer,  51,  72,  76,  78,  93,  96,  100,  106, 
131,  159f,  172,  174,  187,  193,  206, 
210,  272,  274,  280,  311,  316-319, 
330,  333f,  348,  357,  370,  377f,  381f, 
393,  414f.  418,  437,  448,  454,  463, 
469,  472,  498-500,  505,  507f,  524, 
528,  530f,  557f,  567,  586,  620,  623, 
631,  6-11,  643,  647f,  650,  664f,  669, 
683,  692,  695f,  706f,  715f,  718,  721, 
729,  732,  737, 740, 759-761, 763,  773, 
778,  781, 783, 788,  791,  793, 804, 819, 
824f,  827,  829,  838,  842,  844f,  849, 
859,  863f,  865,  867 f,  870-875,  878- 
880,  882f,  892,  900,  907,  910,  920, 
932-934. 

Preaching,  634, 704,  783, 812, 826,833f, 
840,  850,  870,  873,  879.  907,  929 ; 
in  Hades,  91()f. 

Preaching  of  Peter,  595,  658. 

Precious  stones,  111,  189,  191,  360, 
468,  930,  934,  938,  942. 

Predestination,  404,  406, 476, 484, 824, 
858,  863,  see  Foreordination. 

Prediction,  48,  89.  400,  462-465,  470, 


501, 509, 515,  523,557, 577, 587, 606, 
647,  684,  694,  701,  721,  725 f,  731, 
731, 739-742,  757,  759,  762, 780,  793, 
799,  802,  914,936. 

Predictive  prophecy,  sec  Prophecy, 
predictive  element  in. 

Pre-existtnce  of  Christ,  see  Christ, 
Pre-existence  of;  of  the  Messiah, 
743  ;  of  the  soul,  75-1. 

Prefect,  526. 

Prenatal  sin,  754. 

Preparation  for  the  Passover,  103, 
10-3,  653  :  for  the  Sabbath,  117,  699, 
741. 

Pre-prophetic  religion,  81. 

Presbyters,  646,  653,  798,  858,  881, 
911,  929. 

Presence  of  Cod  (of  Yahweh),  104- 
Htii.  125,  131,  189.  193,  276,  518f, 
521,  556,  865,  938. 

Present,  see  (lift. 

Present,  the,  83C-. 

Press,  545f,  562,  see  Winepress. 

Presumption,  703,  790. 

Prey,  166,  546,  548,  550,  562,  565f. 

Pride.  227,  35  N  362,  409,  438-440, 
493f,  506,  51  !,  526f,  Vis,  552,  564f, 
567,  (>!<),  629,  827,  861,  883,  902, 
905,  92  ! . 

Priene,  798. 

Priest  soothsayer,  100,  106". 

Priest,  the  anointed,  192,  189. 

Priestess,  216,  876,  930. 

Priesthood,  47,  85,  107,  126,  129f, 
148,  165,  191-193,  195,  215,  221, 
232,  237,  25!,  275.  289,  294f,  300. 
346,  535,  538,  572,  5J7,  586f,  725, 
773,  892-894,  909. 

Priest-kin^,  113,  148f. 

PrirvJv  biasing.  149,  201,  217,  370, 
374,  394. 

Priestly  Code,  37,  t?f,78,  103,  109, 119, 
1  hi..  1 18, 125-127,  129-131,  133,  135, 
168,  175,  213,  245f,  289,  293,  295 
312,  330,  Mil,  173,  180,  518f,  585, 
587 ;  and  Deuteronomy,  47,  129, 
341 ;  and  Ezekiel,47,  129,  341,  518f ; 
and  K/ra's  Reformation,  37,  48,  78, 
129  ;  ;uid  the  Lav/  of  Holiness,  48, 
i;K),  196;  characteristics  of,  48, 
125f,  !35,  138,  143,  145,  151,  154; 
composite  character  of,  48,  129; 
dato  of,  48.  12tif,  129,  213,  480; 
ecclesiastical  interests  of,  131,  213; 
fundamental  ideas  of,  131,  168; 
historical  value  of,  168,  213  ;  intro 
duction  of,  48.  129  ;  origin  of,  48, 
129  ;  style  of,  35,  48  ;  value  of,  213. 

Priests,  20,  57,  67,  73-78,  82,  84-86, 
88,  94,  99-101,  103-109,  112f,  121, 
121,  127,  131,  149,  168,  170,  173, 
179, 182-184, 188f,191-193, 195-206, 
209f,  212,  215-217,  222,  229,  232, 
238f,  241,  245,  251,  269,  274f,  277- 
279,  283,  288f,  292,  296,  308,  310, 
312,314-317,319-321,325-327, 329f, 
332,  334,  343f,  368,  389f,  392,  395, 
397,  399,  405,  414,  427,  455,  467, 
469f,  474,  479,  482,  485f,  496-499, 
501,  503.  512,  518-521,  534f,  538- 
540,  544f,  547,  553,  559,  581,  570, 
572,  574f,  578,  583-587,  607-609, 
620f,  624,  683,  694,  708,  718,  725, 
732,  747,  752,  754,  761,  781,  783, 
788,  829.  893,  896,  900,  910,  929; 
Aaronic,  106,  124,  126,  129,  191, 
193,  215,  275.  289,  292,  316,  586; 


and  Levites,  47,  75 f,  79,  106,  124, 
127,  129,  131,  209,  215,  217,  221f 
250,  288,  308,  314,  316f,  3l9f.  326, 
473,  519,  586;  and  prophets,  85, 
202,  427,479;  consecration  of,  124, 
191-193,  196,  201,  20  if,  209,  215, 
277,  318  ;  dress  of,  lOOf,  104,  191, 
194,  200f,  205f,  217,  326,  368,  519, 
545;  dues  of,  99.  105,  124,  179,  197f, 


of,  75,  85,  100,  105-107,  109,  129, 
173,  192,  197-206.  209,  278f,  343, 
392,  405,  520,  570,  712  ;  estates  of, 
124,  229,  520f  ;  holiness  of,  192,  200, 
202,  209,  518;  legal  and  ritual 
decisions  of,  121,  203f,  212,  238,  399, 
455,  497,  520,  538,  572,  574,  578  ; 
Levitical,  106,  124,  129,  215,  232, 
238,  250,  269,  289,  292,  319,  326f, 
518f,  586  ;  maintenance  of,  99,  127  ; 
massacre  of,  283,  382,  474,  498; 
mourning  of,  202,  209;  non-Lev- 
itical,  67,  76,  40<>,  108,  193,  2 15,  269, 
289, 292, 296, 316;  of  High  Places, 75, 
129,  239,  275,  312,  519;  restrictions 
for,  202,  209,  519;  unholiness  of, 
209;  Zadokite,  129,  191,  202,  209, 
215,  482,  518f,  572,  575. 

Priests,  heathen,  51,  57,  73f,  163,  105, 
171,  191,  239,  308,  312, 450, 507, 509, 
630-632,  635,  792,  867,  937. 

Primzeval  man,  356,  see  First  Man, 
the. 

Primitive  religion,  82f,  389,  628-632. 

Prince,  72,  76,  78,  113,  147,201,214, 
221,  228,  252,  285,  289,  362,387, 
392,  405,  409,  416,  420.  422,  438f, 
446,  450,  456f,  459,  463,  467,  496, 
498f,  502,  512,  519f,  524,  528,  534, 
537,  539f,  542,  559,  566,  569,  571, 
660,  738  ;  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
851  ;  of  the  sanctuary,  317  ;  of  thin 
world,  759;  the  (i.e.  the  Messiah), 
530  ;  the  (in  Ezekiel),  96,  502,  519- 
521. 

Princes,  i.e.  angels,  453,  531,  716; 
of  the  congregation,  123f ;  the,  475, 
486,  488,  490f. 

Princess,  1JO,  296,  491,  499,  628. 

Principalities  and  powers,  453,  821, 
834,  851,  864f,  867,  870,  911. 

Principality,  924. 

Printing,  6,  42  ;  invention  of,  596. 

Prise-ilia,  796f,  818,  830,  848,  889. 

Prison.  72,  76f.  163,  310,  391,  395,  45:), 
462,  776,  782,  790,  795,  815,  830, 
871,  897,  900. 

Prisoner,  IK),  163,  356,  488,512,519, 
613,  698,  72 If,  795,  800,  802,  804, 
899. 

Private  letter,  603,  901,  92 If. 

Prize,  841,  874,  885. 

Problem  of  evil,  395  ;  of  suffering, 
45,  47,  93,  344f,  349f,  358,  413,  623. 

Procession,  104f,  288,  334,  377,  392, 
457,  464,  468,  481,  850. 

Proconsuls,  613,  630,  655,  769,  791, 
796f,  801. 

Procurators,  117,  609f,  613f,  653,  655- 
657.  741,  774,  786,  801. 

Prodigal  son,  438,  592f,  735,  824. 

Profanation,  129,  519,  523,  527. 

Promise,  96,  151,  179,  441,  489,  502, 
781,  784,  788,  821,  864,  867,  891, 
89  If,  897-899. 

Promised  Land,  892. 
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Promises  of  God,  120,  129,  144,  146f, 
149f,  15Gf,  310,  3G9,  375,  380,  388, 
390,  408,  472,  551,  503,  567,  002,  781, 
805-807,  821,    850,  85'Jf,   893,   897f, 
900,  905,  915. 
Proof  texts,  4. 
NProperty,    112f,   185f,  227,   230,   405, 

413,  0-10-0-18,  705,  707. 
Prophecy >    Christian,    595,    645-648, 
789,  809,  812,  827,  842-845,  800,  884, 
919,  928,  940. 

Hebrew,  1,  11,  19,  24f,  38,  45-48, 

82,  85-92,  90.  100,   108,   130f,  420- 
430,  508f,  523,  547,  501,  091,  720, 
7G3f,    890,     908f,     914f,     934;      a 
spiritual  interpretation  of  history, 
11,  25  ;  a  vision  of  disaster  and  de 
liverance,  427-429  ;  achieves  its  own 
fulfilment,    308;    and    apocalyptic, 
10,  46,  48,  431 ;  and  divination,  239, 
428f,  561 ;  and  eschatology,  89,  91f, 
90,  427-429  ;  and  history,  11 ;  and 
idolatry,  130f ;  and  patriotism,  85  ; 
and  politics,  25,  45  ;  and  revelation, 
426-430 ;  and  ritual,  11,  45;  89,  92, 
95,  107,  131;   and   the  monarchy, 
426;     cessation     of,     38;     change 
effected  in,  by  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  91,  424  ;  committed  to 
writing,   45,   424,    489f,    547,   572; 
conditional  character  of,  557  ;  con 
summation    in    Christ,  430 ;    con 
tagious  character  of,  282  ;  declara 
tion  of  God's  will,  11,  19,  24,  107  ; 
editorial   expansions    of,   48,  424f  ; 
ethical  character  of,  11,  19,  45,  88f, 
99,  427f  ;  fulfilment  of,  11,  429,  432, 
702,    737,   758,    763,    779;    in    the 
Northern  kingdom,  45,  426f  ;  m  the 
Southern   kingdom,    45f,   427 ;    in 
novating  character  of,  427  ;  inspira 
tion   of,    19,  427,  429f,  909  ;  inter 
pretation  of,  427,  914;   non-fulfil 
ment  of,  11,  514  ;  of  judgment,  45, 
96,  424,  427,  509-571 ;  of  restoration, 
46,  89,  96,  424  ;  of  the  happy  future, 
424,    431  ;   oral,   45,    424 ;    poetical 
elements  in,  25,  424,  579  ;  predictive 
elements  in,  11,  19,  45,  89,  247,  427, 
450,  523,  557;    prevision    of   judg 
ment  based  on  ethical  convictions, 
45,    89,   428 ;    psychology    of,   428, 
430,  451,  475f,  478,  483-485,   487; 
rise  of,  107,  127,  426 ;  social  teach 
ing  of,  45,  88f,  108  ;  source  of,  550  ; 
truth  of,  430. 
Prophesying,  650,  842. 
Prophet,  the,  751,  753,  784. 

the  old,  301. 

Prophet's  staff,  306. 

Prophetess,   75,    112,    181,   261,   291, 

305,  312,  332. 

P-'ophetic     consciousness,    430,    451, 
475f,  48-lf,  487f,  647. 

ecstasy,  24,  66,  70,  85,  107,  157, 

219,  277f,  429f,  442,  462,  478,  483, 
503-505,  507,  516,  518, 546,  583,  805  ; 
induced  by  food,  157;  induced  by 
music,  66,  70,  157,  278,  305. 

guilds,  69,  74,  107,  109. 

—  literature,  19,  45-48,  424f,  579 ; 
anonymous,  48,  424 ;  authenticity 
of,  426  ;  canonisation  of,  38  ;  com 
posite  character  of,  9,  48,  424 ; 
corruption  of  text,  426;  literary 
characteristics  of,  24f ;  post-exilic 
revision  of,  48,  424,  555,  559 ;  pro 


duced  in  ecstasy,  24 ;  spirituality 
of,  25 ;  theory  of  Maccabean  ele 
ments  in,  424,  458. 

Prophetic  movement,  83,  88f,  97, 107f . 
—  order,  107,  427,  576 ;  origin  of, 
420. 

party,  45,  97,  312. 

Prophetic  perfect,  35,  -143. 
Prophetism,  81. 
Prophets,  Canaanite,  107. 

Christian,  605,  643,  045-648,  7fO, 

789,  791,  794,  799,  834,  845,  864- 
806,  883,  919,  922,  926f,  935,  940. 

(of  Israel),  lOf,  13,  19,  24,  31,  38, 

»    40,  45-48,  51,  66,  71-73,  75f,  83-93, 
95-97,  99,    101,  lOOf,   109-114,  121, 
]27,  135,  153,  166,  183,  192,  190,  221, 
237-239,    245,    247,   257,   203,    275, 
277f,  282,  288,  290f,  300,  302,  304- 
307,  317,  320f,  329,   332,  341,  343- 
345,   361,   370,   380,   386,  388f,  410, 
418,   424-432,   436f,  440,  443,  455f, 
462-464,    474,    478-480,   483,    485f, 
489,    497,    499,    501-503,   505,   508f, 
517,  523,  535,  538,  542,  546-550,  557, 
559,  561,  572f,  570,  578,  582f,   607, 
618f,  624,  637,   639,  OOOf,  683,  686, 
704,  710f,  718,  720,  722,  728,  731- 
733,    742,    752f,    759,   761,   780-782, 
784f,    791,   801-805,    826,    831,    890, 
898,  906,  930,  935;  and  Christ,  11, 
13f,  429f,  442,  460,  005,   661,  =704, 
736,  780f,  785,  789,  802,  846,  896; 
and  history,  11,  46,  96,  247,  427; 
and  kings,  69,  71-76,  332,  426,  535, 
608;  arid  music,  66,  70,   157,  278, 
305,  317 ;  and  priests,  85,  202,  427, 
479  ;  and  prophets  of  neighbouring 
nations,  428 ;  and  sacrifice,  95f,  99, 
379,  414,  437,  479f,  550,  562,  573, 
714 ;  and  seers,  107,  277,  428 ;  and 
the  cultus,  45,  74f,  89,  107  475,  480, 
518-520,   544,  550f ;   and  the  Law, 
45,  106,  131,  329,  370,  594,  661,  691, 
704,  826;   as  watchmen,  451,  563, 
567  ;  call  of,  476 ;  Canon  of,  38,  579 ; 
conservatism  of,   88 ;  courtier,  69 ; 
degeneracy  of,  455,  463,  479,  485' 
disciples  of,  74,  424,  436,  442f,  490 
572f ;  doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  89,  96 
16(5,  380,   443,    4457' 485,  561,  577 
688,    736,    780f;    doctrine   of   God 
11,  19,  45,  87-92,  95,  K>7,  427,  429f 
440,    475,    502-504,    535,    556-558 
dress  of,  305,  450,  583,  682 ;  eschat 
ology  of,  89,  96,  166,  427-429,  582  ; 
false,  11,  485,  see  False   prophets ; 
in   the   time   of   Saul,  66,  85,   107, 
277f,  426,  428;  individualism  of,  11, 
475,   488,  501,  503,  510f,   515;    in 
dividuality   of,    426,   430;    inspira 
tion  of,  19,  237,  239,  343,  378,  429f, 
431,  504,   559,  686;    literary   char 
acter  of,  18,  24f,  437,  501,  535,  547  ; 
message  of,   11,   19,  24,   45,  88-92, 
431,  460,    474-476,    501-503,   535; 
monotheism  of,  19,  89,  97,  429,  477, 
556,  618 ;  nationalism  of,  11,  555 ; 
optimism  of,  432;  pastoral  functions 
of,  503,  505;  patriotism  of,  25,  85, 
277;  persecution  of,  72f,  427,  436, 
720,  785 ;  personality  of,  430 ;  pes 
simism  of,  432,  483,  487;    predict 
Christ,  668,  802 ;  professional,  277, 
305,  427,  553,  582 ;  psychical  char 
acteristics   of,  277f,  428-430,   47Cr 
478,  483,  487,    546;    record    their 
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message  in  writing,  45,  424,  431, 
4W)f,  547,  572  ;  schools  of  the,  see 
Prophetic  guilds ;  social  teaching 
of  11,  45,  88f,  97,  113,  187,  208, 
301,  389,  431,  559-501;  statesmen, 
25,  45,  71-73,  89,  113, 420,  436,  474f, 
48Gf,  489-491 ;  symbolic  actions  of, 
72,  300,  450,  482,  484,  491,  495,  504- 
506,  508;  teaching  of,  99,  121,  259, 
399,  424f,  436,  440f,  475,  502f,  535, 
572,  930;  universali.sm  of,  89,  91f, 
475,  624 ;  vehicles  of  Divine  rev 
elation,  239,  247,  343,  399,  426,  431, 
550,  935. 

Prophets  of  theTyrian  Baal(Melkart), 
30,  74,  302f. 

—  the,  i.e.  second  division  in  Old 
Testament,  37f,  121,  522. 

former,  37f,  121 ;   latter,  37,  42, 

121. 

Propitiation,  70S,  810,  820f,  917. 
Pro-Samaritans,  461,  409,  471. 
Prose  and  verse,  22f. 
Proselytes,  210,  218,  220,  233,  446,  468, 
(iHi,  621,  G24f,  041,  701,  76-1,  770,  778, 
783,  792,  817f,  861,  889;   of  lions, 
310. 

Prosperity,  88,  96,  153,  225,  235,  259, 
321,  351,  374,  377f,  394,  408,  415,  436, 
463f,  467-470,  473,  478-480,  488f, 
4:)lf,  510f,  511,  510f,  540,  545f,  554, 
500f,  573,  575,  582,  022f,  GOO,  704; 
of  the  righteous,  257,  345,  351,  353, 
369f,  376,  384,  389,  399,  401,  413,  428, 
437  ;  of  the  wicked,  47,  345,  355- 
359,  385,  389,  482,  587. 
Prostitution,  242,  538,  541,  549,  560, 

770. 

Protectorates,  614. 
Proud,  the,  275,  393,  395,  571. 
Provender,  457- 

Proverbs,  45,  93,  224,  341  f,  348,  353, 
355,  381,  397f,  405,  408,  412,  416,  455, 
510,  707,  881. 

Book  of,  19,  24f,  93,  341-345,  397- 

410,  543  ;  aim  of,  93  ;  analysis  of,  9, 
93,  341f,  397  ;  authorship  of,  341f, 
397 ;  conditions  presupposed  in,  341f, 
397f ;  contents  of,  93 ;  date  of,  93, 
341f,  397f  ;  general  character,  93, 
342,  344,  397;  language  of,  398; 
literary  characteristics  of,  24,  344, 
398 ;  possible  Greek  influence  on, 
341f,  397,  407  ;  relation  to  Solomon, 
9,  45,  341f,  397,  407. 
Providence,  96,  219,  221,  3-13,  3-16,348, 
357f,  360,  363,  365,  389,  394f,  417, 
433,  634f,  66-1. 

Province,  61,  71,  77,  328,  330,  412,  712. 
i  Proving  the  spirits,  645,  834,  843,  845, 

919. 

Prudence,  407f,  710. 
Pruning,  420,  758f. 

Psalm,  316,  362,  360,  559,  562,  870  ;  in 
Book  of  Jonah,  550f  ;  in  Habakkuk, 
560-568  ;  in  Nahum,  564. 

the  twenty-second,  377 ;  influence 

on  Gospel  narrative,  372,  698,  722, 
763;  not  Messianic,  372;  quoted  by 
Jesus,  372,  698f. 
Psalmists,  51. 
Psalmody,  106,  316. 
Psalms,  Babylonian,  51. 
Psalms,  Book  of,  9,  41,  93f,  316,  341, 
366-390,  397f,  402;   a   prayer   book 
of  humanity,  93  ;  and  David,  9,  44, 
311,   411,   418,   432,    779;    and    the 
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Pentateuch,  3GGf ;  and  the  prophets, 
93,  341 ;  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
308 ;  Aramaisms  in,  367,  370,  395 ; 
arrangement  of,  306;  attitude  to 
Gentiles,  360,  37if ;  attitude  to 
sacrifice,  370,  37-1,  37;),  381f ;  collec 
tions  in,  44,  367f ;  ditto  of,  -14,  341, 
3G8 ;  division  into  five  books,  3GG; 
doctrine  of  God  in,  93f,  367-370,  37G, 
389f,  394-396 ;  doctrine  of  immor 
tality  in,  94,  300-371,  370,  378f,  381, 
385f,  392,  395 ;  doctrine  of  man  in, 
369-371,  375,  395 ;  doxologies  in, 
366,  379,  385,  396;  ethics  in,  309f ; 
imprecations  in,  03.  370,  377,  391 ; 
its  place  in  worship,  93,  100 ;  Mes 
sianic  doctrine  in,  94,  372f ;  musical 
terms  in,  367,  373  ;  nationalism  of, 
93f,  371  f;  permanent  value  of,  93, 
308  ;  precipitate  of  experience,  93  ; 
problem  of  suffering  in,  47,  93,  309  ; 
resurrection  in,  94  ;  theology  of,  44, 
93f,  368-373 ;  title  of,  366 ;  transla 
tion  into  Greek,  366;  universalism 
of,  371f,  378,  _3bO. 

Psalms,  Christian,  002  ;  in  Christian 
worship,  047  ;  in  the  sense  of  1  lagio- 
grapha,  742;  of  Solomon,  35,  308, 
391,  411,  434f. 

Psalms,  93f,  131,  180,  340f,  397,  522, 
GGOf,  805  ;  acrostic,  375,  377f,  391  f, 
396;  and  Nature,  13,  30!),  375,  377, 
384,  389f ;  and  the  Law,  40,  131,  341, 
377,  392f  ;  collective  theory  of,  308  ; 
composite,  300,  374,  377-379,  3M'- 
384,  387,  391,  393;  dates  of,  44,  93, 
341;  Davidic,  44,  311,  30(i-::ii,-«,  381, 
096;  Elohistic,  361  if,  375,  379,  391  ; 
eschatological,  91,  371  ;  for  the  chief 
musician,  373  ;  imitative  character 
of,  341;  in  what  sense  secondary 
literature,  93,  341;  language  of,  341; 
literary  character  of.  18  ;  liturgical 
alterations  in,  36;-; ;  Maccabean,  341, 
366,  3(58,  374,  370f,  379f,  383-38(1, 
390-392,  396,  579;  Messianic,  91, 
371-374,  380,  385,  387,  392  ;  number 
of,  366;  numeration  of,  366 ;  of 
Asaph,  21,  3GGf;  of  Ascent,  367, 
393f;  of  sons  of  Korah,  306f ;  orphan, 
366,  379;  penitential,  93,  378,  381f  ; 
pilgrim,  367,  381,  387,  393f ;  pre- 
exilic,  341,  368 ;  post-exilic,  44,  93, 
341,  367f ;  relation  to  prophecy,  46, 
93 ;  religious  experience  reflected  in. 
46,  93,  131,  341,  372 ;  religious  value 
of,  93,  368;  royal,  311,  367f ;  titles 
of,  341,  366f,  373. 

Psalter,  see  Psalms,  Book  of. 

Psaltery,  316,  306,  526. 

Psammetichus,  60,  79. 

Pseudepigrapha,  603,  618. 

Pseudo-Aristeas,  79. 

Pseudo-Methodius,  711. 

Pseudonymity,  432,  603,  606. 

Pseudonymous  literature,  603,  661. 

Psychic  powers,  428,  430. 

Psychology,  205,  309,  345,  353f,  421, 
428,  430,  451,  476,  478,  482,  488,  630; 
of  prophecy,  428,  430. 

Ptolemais  (Accho),  28f,  560,  082,  799. 

Ptolemies,  the,  02,  79f,  94,  116.  496, 
500,  526,  531,  614. 

Ptolemy  (geographer),  170. 

Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  340. 

Ptolemy  I.  (Soter),  62,  79,  524,  531 ; 
II.  (Philadelphia),  40,  62,  79,  524, 
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531;  III.  (Euergetes),  62,  79,  524, 
532,  740;  IV.  (Philopater),  62,  79f, 
414,  416,  524,  532  ;  V.  (Epiphanes), 
80,  414,  416,  524,  532;  and  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Antiochus,  532;  VI 
(Philometor),  524,  532f;  VII.  (Euer 
getes  II.),  524,  528,  740. 
Ptolemy  Eukairos,  388;  Lathyrus, 
60S  ;  Physcon,  532 ;  son-in-law  ol 
Simon  Maccabseus,  608. 
Puali,  260. 

Public  buildings,  614  ;  works,  012. 
Publicans,  see  Tax-collectors. 
Publius,  804. 
Puhru,  339. 
Pukudu,  494. 
Pul,  see  Tiglath-Pileser. 
Pul  (Is.  Ixvi.  19),  473,  see  Put. 
Pulasati,    Purusati,    26,   56,   267,    sec 

Philistines. 
Pulpit,  129,  333. 
Pulse,  525. 

Punishments,  46,  75-77,  80,  113f,  150, 
153,  231,  245,  247,  252,  263,  275,  315, 
320,  346,  355,  3(59,  393,  398,  427f,  432- 
434,  437,  440,  454,  456,  461f,  467, 
472f,  479-483,  487,  494,  505f,  511, 
530,  538-541,  544,  546,  548-552,  554, 
559f,  562,  576,  584,  587,  618,  029,  693, 
765,  802,  820,  850,  853,  897,  914,  919, 
940. 

Pur,  338. 

Pure  in  heart,  188,  664,  701. 
Purgatory,  431,  835. 
Purification,  161,  177,  201,  200,  222, 
22,s,  250,  L'.Si,  305,  316,  334,  337,  354, 
382,  430,  439,  441,  479,  513f,  517,  582, 
5M,  ->.7,  022,  033,  6-12,  093,  727,  747- 
749,  895,  929. 
Purim,  see  Feast  of  Purim. 
Puritans,  II. 

Purity,  188,  004 f,  682,  704,  745,  887, 
895,  897,  899,  904,  909f,  930;  cere 
monial,  130,  240,  518,  582,  018, 
021,  624,  701,  895;  sexual,  sec  Chas 
tity. 

Purple,  54,  189-191. 
Put,  473,  513f,  565,  571. 
Puteoli,  615,  804. 

Putting  the  branch  to  the  nose,  507. 
Pygmalion,  302. 

Pyramids,  52,  146,  169,  349,  616. 
Pyre,  457. 
Pyrenees,  615. 
Pyrrhus,  798. 
Pythagoras,  6,  729. 
Pythagoreans,  603. 
Python,  459. 
Python  (spirit  of  divination),  795. 

Q,  i.e.  non-Marcan  source  used  by 
Mt.  and  Lk.,  14,  592,  672,  675-678, 
700;  an  early  Palestinian  document, 
678;  and  the  Logia  of  Mt.,  672,  700; 
contents  of,  675-678 ;  date  of,  14 ; 
impossibility  of  reconstruction,  677 ; 
mainly  composed  of  sayings  of  Jesus, 
14,  672,  700 ;  order  of  sections  best 
preserved  in  Lk.,  677 ;  relation  to 
Mk.,  672,  678  ;  reproduction  of,  by 
Mk.,  670-078,  686;  reproduction 
by  Mt.,  14,  592,  676-678,  700;  re 
production  by  Lk.,  14,  592,  700, 
724. 

Qahal,  714. 

Qarqar,  see  Karkar  ;  battle  of,  304. 

Qarqara  inscription,  246,  303f. 


Qere,  42. 

Qiddush,  653. 

Qina  rhythm, see  Lamentation  rhythm. 

Qoheleth,  411-413,  415-417,  sec  Eccle- 
siastes. 

Quadratus,  Apology  of,  058. 

Quails,  181,  213,  2l8f. 

Quakers,  177,  638,  705. 

Quarry,  200,  320,  466,  582. 

Quarryman,  416. 

Quartodeciman  controversy,  653 

Quartus,  830. 

Quartzite,  116. 

Quaternion,  790. 

Quatrain,  23,  400-408. 

Quattuorviri,  614. 

Que,  58. 

Queen,  466,  565,  801 ;  i.e.  bride,  419 ; 
of  heaven,  99,  311,  480,  491f;  of 
Sheba,  299,  319. 

Queen-mother,  72f,  295,  301,  482,  527. 

Quenching  the  spirit,  645,  879. 

Quiet  in  the  land,  the,  378,  037. 

Quietism,  406. 

Quince,  quince  tree,  420. 

Quini-Sextine  Council,  596. 

Quinquennium  Neronis,  612. 

Quintilian,  657. 

Quirinius,  702,  726f;  census  under, 
612,  654,  657,  726f,  783. 

Qumnus,  030. 

Quiver,  393,  405,  567f. 

Quotations  from  Old  Testament,  40f  ; 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
Testament,  4,  351,  372,  374f,  379 
452,  455,  532,  542,  587,  661,  682,  689 
693-696,  698f,  700-703,  705f,  708f, 
712,  714,  717,  722,  725f,  728,  748,  753, 
755,  757f,  760f,  763,  778-781,  784, 
786,  792f,  804-806,  809,  817,  819-821, 
823,  825-827,  829, 833-836,  8  (Of,  845- 
847,  851,  853-855,  859f,  860f,  889- 
900,  90-1-910,  915,  929,  931. 

Ra,  163. 

Raamah,  513. 

Raamses  (Eameses),  168f,  178,  245. 

Rabba,  448. 

Rabbah  (capital  of  Ammon),  149,  221, 

206,  289,  493,  512,  549. 
Rabbinic  literature,  618  ;  schools,  805  ; 

theology,  3,  401,  754 ;   exegesis,   6, 

805,  859  ;  tradition,  805,  808. 
Rabbinism,  91,  705,  841. 
Rabbis,  121,  169f,  405,  500,  620f,  624f, 

037,    090,    098,   701,   705-707,    710- 

712,  715f,  719,  721,  729,  732. 
Rabbula,  596,  601. 
Rab-mag,  491. 
Rabsaris,  the,  310. 
Rabshakeh,  71,  310f,  441. 
Raca,  705. 
Races,  841,  898. 
Rachel,   63,   65,    130,    156,   158f,   161, 

16  If,  214,  274,  488;   sepulchre  of, 

161,  165,  278,  488. 
—  tribes,  161,  166,  248f. 
Racial  characteristics  of  the  Hebrews, 

19 ;  pride  of  the  Hebrews,  19. 
Racing,  841. 
Rffitia,  613. 
Rafts,  297. 
Rags,  490. 
Raguel,  see  Reuel. 

Rahab  (chaos  monster),  353,  359,  388f, 
400,    456f,    466;    helpers    of,    353; 

(Egypt),  388,  456f,  466. 


Rahab  of  Jericho,  250,  701,  905. 
Raid,  raiders,  266,  414,  555. 
Raiment,  157,  733,  836,  see  Clothes, 

Garments. 

Rain,  13,  27,  29,  31,  78,  118,  125,  137, 
139,  142,  144,  147, 100,  172,  230,  242, 
292,  298,  302f,  329,  300,  3G2f,  372, 
384,  390,  393,  405,  408,  417,  439,  463, 
468,  516,  545,  550-552,  561f,  580,  584, 
706,  730,  907,  934;  former,  111,  236, 
388,  405,   457,   473,  479,  540,  906; 
latter,  111,  230,  405,  478f,  552,  900. 
—  charm,  292,  303. 
Rainbow,  134,  145,  504,  931. 
Rainy  season,  27f,  111,  329,  420. 
Raisin  cakes,  99,  420,  418,  537- 
Raising  from  the  dead,  217,  302,  305f, 

309,  687,  709,  730,  755-757,  788. 
Raisins,  420. 

Ram,  24,  52,  95,   104,  154,   159,   189- 
192,  200f,   211,   217,  238,  243,  280, 
529,  560,  562,  799. 
Ram  and  the  he-goat,  vision  of  the, 

432,  529. 
Ram's  horn,  183,211,316,  327;  skin, 

215. 
Ramah,  31,  66,  70,  201,  271f,  277,  282, 

284,  444,  488,  491. 
Ramathairn  Zophim,  274. 
Ramath-lehi,  208. 
Rameses  II.,  50,  03,  105, 119,  109-171, 

245,  248   450;  III.,  56f. 
Ramman-Nirari  III.,  69. 
Ramoth  Ammori,  33. 
Ramoth-Gilead,  69-71,  76,  304,  307. 
Rampart,  505,  738. 
Ransom,  351,  3Glf,  463,  407,  471,  542. 

661,  668,  694,  820,  838,  883. 
Rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  270. 
Raphael  (painter),  692. 
Raphia,  59,  62,  71,  310,  449. 
Rashi,  172. 
Ravens,  142,  144,  302,  364,  458,  570, 
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Raw  flesh,  103,  177. 
Razor,  71,  505. 
Reader,  the,  928. 

Reading,  170,  456,  490,  497 ;  and  writ 
ing,  617. 

Reaper,  272,  449,  554,  750. 
Reaping,  272,  311,  413,  448f,  458,  539- 

541,  684,  712,  750,  840,  861. 
Reason,  823,  827,  see  Mind. 
Rebekah,  21,  147,  153,  155-157,  274. 
Rebellion,  rebels,  54,  56,  59f,  62,  67, 
70f,  73,  79,  148,  265,  280,  354,  391, 
405,  415,   472,   511,  523,  532f,  540, 
783. 
Rebuke,  415,  423.  551,  576,  884,  880f, 

924. 

Rechab,  307. 

Rechabites,  74,  108f ,  216,  307,  477,  489. 

Reconciliation,  100,  665,  705,854;  of 

Jew  and  Gentile,  815,  864f ;    with 

God,   192,    811,  813,   815,  822,  820, 

852f,  865,  868. 

Recorder,  113,  288,  296. 

Records,  113. 

Red  coral,  360;    garnet,   191;   heifer 

(cow),  204,  222f ;  jasper,  191. 
Rod  Sea,  50,  64,  71,  111,  149,  170, 179f, 
220,  232f,  2(56,  299,  307,  309,  384, 
388,  391,  444f,  463,  466,  471,  841, 
898 ;  crossing  of,  64, 169, 180 :  tongue 
of,  445. 

Redaction  of  early  prophecy  in  post- 
exilic  period,  48. 
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Redactor,  128. 

Redeemed,  the,  933,  937f,  941. 
Redeemer,  272,  407,  402,  470f. 
Redemption,  8,  1C,  91,  90,  128,  171, 
174,  211f,  222,  272,  430,  433,  517, 
537,  033,  G41f,  789,  809,  81  If,  820, 
824,  828,  834,  840,  800,  803,  895, 
909f,  917-920,  932  ;  of  Israel,  94,  90, 
128,  433,  403,  571,  8GO  ;  of  the  body, 
824,  828;  of  the  world,  430,  571; 
universality  of,  827,  829,  891,  890, 
932. 

—  at  the  Jubilo,  211;  from  slavery, 
180,  211 ;  money,  215.  222,  537 ;  of 
firstborn,  215,  '222,  511,  727  ;  of 
land,  212,  272,  488 ;  of  persons  or 
tilings  devoted,  105,  212 ;  right  of, 
211,  488. 

Reed  (measure  of  length),  115. 
Reed  grass,  542. 

Reeds,  115, 170, 180,  459,  502,  712,  935. 
Refectory,  519. 
Refining,  407- 
Reformation,  the,  37,  311. 
Reformers,  190,  211,  416. 
Refrain,  373,  379f,  387,  440. 
Refuge,  380,  383,  389,  453,  455,  493f, 

see  Cities  of  refuge. 

Regeneration,  542,  039,  888,  see  New  ! 
birth ;  and  baptism,  639,  749,  812, 
888 ;  the,  717. 
Regent,  74,  416. 
Regicide,  337f- 
Rehob,  219,  269. 
Rehohoam,  07,  70f,  75f,  79,  113,  296, 

300f,  314,  319. 
Rehoboth,  156. 
Rehoboth-Ir,  565. 
Rehum,  328. 
Reins,  370,  395,  399,  482. 
Rejoicing,  874,  879. 
Release,  098,  702. 
Relief,  administration  of,  647. 
Religion,  3,  7,  llf,  37,  68,  84,  93,  95, 
107,  130,  134,  174,  344,  346,  350-352, 
350,  353,  302,  372f,   393f,   420,  45(5, 
401,    400,    408,   471,   474f,    478-480, 
488,  501-503,  517f,  524,  550,  557-5(50, 
502,  585-587,  014,  627-029,  031-633, 
635,   637-639,   006,   684,   784f,    811, 
859,  885,   893f,   897,  917,  922;    aim 
of,     893;     ancient,    82f,     627-635; 
and  authority,  7;  and  magic,  174; 
and   morality,    llf,    107,    135,    194, 
370,   372,  428,   488,   502f,  512,   550, 
500,  502,  564,  917 ;  and  mythology, 
627f;   and  philanthropy,  042,  901; 
and   philosophy,    033;    and    ritual, 
372,    461,   480,    501-503,   517f,   550, 
502,  037,  666,   784f,   894,  901;    and 
theology,  3,  027;  definition  of,  027: 
false,  437,  450,  409,  472,  477,  479f, 
502,  535,  537-5-12,  547,  549-551,  558, 
502,  666,  811,  917,  922  ;  illegal,  795, 
797 ;   inwardness  of  true,  488,  503, 
894,  904  ;  nature  of,  3,  7,  37f,  84,  88, 
107, 174, 346,  350,  372,  393f,  475, 478, 
488,  503,  562,  50-1,  897,  90-1 ;  social 
character  of,  11,  88,   98  ;    value  of, 
3,  885. 

Religion  of  Israel,  10-14,  73-75,  81-97, 
129-131,  134,  140,  213f,  300f,  343- 
345,  308-372,  420-435,  556;  a  pre 
paration  for  Christianity,  81 ;  and 
Baal  worship,  85,  87  ;  and  Babylon, 
82,  98,  lOOf ;  and  Christianity,  95  ; 
and  Deuteronomy,  45,  74f,  89f, 
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100, 102f,  106,  128f ;  and  Egypt,  82 ; 
and  Elijah,  73f,  86-88;  andEzekiel, 
40f,  91,  9ij,  129,  131,  502f;  and 
Greek  influence,  94,  98,  397f,  411; 
and  Jeremiah,  4(5,  90,  475f;  and 
other  religions,  11,  82,  95,  98,  428 ; 
and  Semitic  religion,  82,  98-101; 
and  the  Babylonian  exile,  1,  40, 
81,  90f ;  and  the  Canaanites,  80f, 
98-100  ;  and  the  disruption  of 
Israel,  07,  73,  80 ;  n.ud  the  Priestly 
Code,  48,  78,  103,  129,  131  ;  and  the 
prophets,  45-48,  74,  85-93,  107, 130f, 
427, 430,  535  ;  and  the  Second  Isaiah, 
47,  91f,  400,  550;  and  war,  84,  99, 
1 14,  250 ;  created  by  Moses,  44,  0-1, 
81;  David's  contribution  to,  86, 
287  ;  development  of,  10-12,  81,  95- 
98;  divergent  tendencies  in,  427; 
Divine  guidance  of,  81  ;  ethical 
character  of,  llf,  64 ;  exclusiveness 
of,  48,  81f,  92,  556-558;  historical 
setting  of,  81f;  in  its  primitive 
period,  82-85,  98-103;  in  the  Mac- 
cabean  period,  94f ;  in  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  G5f,  85 ;  in  the  post- 
exilic  period,  47f,  78f,  92-95 ;  nation 
alism  of,  92f ,  90 ;  periods  in,  81 ; 
sources  of  our  information,  81f ;  sur 
vivals  in,  81,  98-103;  universalism 
of,  92f,  550-558. 

Religious  associations,  808  ;  back 
ground  of  New  Testament,  630-644. 

institutions    of    Israel,    98-107, 

121,  120,  213,  620;  growth  of,  98; 
influence  of  environment,  98. 

Remaliah,  441. 

Remarriage,  284,  650.  83Df,  8S3f. 

Remission  of  sin:;,  721,  ace  Forgive 
ness  of  sins. 

Remnant,  427f,  436,  439,  441, -143-445, 
447f,  453,  455,  478f,  486,  491,  493, 
50o-509,  554,  501,  570f,  573, 585, 820, 
825f. 

Remorse,  139. 

Remphan,  784. 

Renaissance,  121. 

Rending  of  garments,  110,  286,  306, 
348,  544. 

Repentance,  11,  76,  89,  200,  211f,  245, 
260,  20(5,  277,  321f,  352,  354,  362, 
309,  427,  430,  478,  480,  490,  497,  500, 
511,  539,  542,  515,  557,  578,  582, 
023,  025,  639,  001-665,  667f,  682, 
08-1,  691,  702,  709,  710,  721,  727-730, 
733-735,  742,  707,  779f,  782,  786,  811, 
853,  893,  911,  915. 

Rephahn,  101,  149f,  233,  359,  398,  402, 
446 ;  valley  of,  31,  287,  449. 

Rephidim,  168,  182f. 

Reproach  of  Christ,  898. 

Research,  017. 

Resentment,  665,  866. 

Reservation,  the  sacred,  521. 

Reserve,  809. 

Resident  alien,  sec  Stranger. 

Resignation,  90,  345,  348,  365,  370, 
377,  892. 

Resin,  100,  481,  697. 

Respect  of  persons,  208,  355,  362,  438, 
586,  788,  807,  904,  925. 

Responsibility,  108,  503,  719,  721,  ar>0. 

Rest,  479,  711,  879,  941;  of  God, 
135,  138,  384,  394,  891f. 

Restitution,  110,  186f,  197,  200,  216, 
400,  738. 

Restoration,  211f,  388,  429,  446,  475f, 
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483,  485,  487-489,  492,  494,  500,  502, 
505,  511,  5]  5,  534-53(1,  554,  557,  558- 
561,  569,  579,  582,  584. 
Resurrection,  96,  275,  411,  432-434, 
453f,  510f,  533,  622,  624,  631,  637, 
695,  719,  721f,  735,  738,  751,  753, 
781,  800-802,  804,  807,  826,  874,  893, 
898;  bodily,  331,  433f,  719;  dis 
belief  in,  411,  024,  095,  719 ;  first, 
846,  941 ;  of  Christ,  see  Jems,  re 
surrection  of ;  of  Israel,  91,  96,  516f, 
533  ;  of  Tannnuz,  631 ;  of  the  dead, 
96,  433f,  453f,  037,  738,  751,  800,  832, 
845-847,  852,  878,  930,  941 ;  of  the 
righteous,  432-434,  454,  533,  037, 
695,  735,  738,  874 ;  of  the  wicked, 

432,  434,    454,    533;     rise    of    the 
doctrine,   96,    275,    432,   434,    453f, 
533,    719 ;     second,   846 ;    spiritual, 
434,  719,  751,  826,  886,  941 ;  to  new 
life,  811,   804,   870;  universal,  431, 
533,  721,  846. 

-  body,  845,  847,  852;  life,  the, 
695,  719,  738  ;  narratives,  15,  675. 

Retaliation,  705,  827,  see  Lex  talionis. 

Retribution,  49,  94,  103,  258,  341,  340, 
355,  362,  373,  398,  400,  402f,  411, 

433,  458,  477,  481,  483,  503,  510-512, 
555f,  622f,  649,  805,  938. 

Return  from  exile,  10,  47,  61,  75,  77f, 
92,  108,  119f,  199,  234,  242,  245, 
323-326,  329,  342,  388,  391,  393,  424, 
445,  460,  463,  465,  485-489,  541,  546, 
556,  572,  578,  585,  717. 

Returned  exiles,  list  of,  325f,  333f. 

Returning  Nero,  legend  of,  see  Nero 
Redivivus. 

Reuben,  son  of  Jacob,  134,  ]58,  161- 
165  ;  tribe  of,  G4f,  123,  158,  161,  165, 
214,  218,  22()f,  228-230,  234,  245,  248, 
255,  262,  315,  521. 

Reuel,  171,  218. 

Reunion  of  Israel  and  Judah,  445, 
487,  516f,  554f. 

Revelation,  4-10,  12,  16,  39f,  80,  83, 
89,  91,  94f,  97,  126,  129,  133,  157, 
171f,  187,  225f,  267,  274-,  352,  354, 
358,  360,  363,  427-432,  440f,  140, 
451,  475,  485,  491,  517,  535,  567, 
570,  586,  633,  636f,  639,  641f,  046, 
648,  660,  7-14-747,  758f,  785,  793, 
800,  805-807,  809,  811f,  819f,  824, 
831,  834,  844f,  851,  850,  858,  863- 
865,  867,  883,  897,  906,  916,  920, 
928. 

Revelation,  Book  of,  16,  25,  100,  414, 
431,  433-4,35,  592f,  595f,  602,  605 f, 
612,  631,  635,  641,  C46f,  744,  772-775, 
870,  908,  920-943 ;  aim  of,  433,  605, 
926  ;  an  apocalypse,  16,  25,  431,  433, 
605,  926 ;  and  the  Apostle  John, 
744,  916;  and  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
592,  744, 927-929 ;  attitude  to  Roman 
Empire,  605,  631,  774f,  928,  930, 
930-940;  author,  592,  595f,  005f, 
631,  635,  744,  927f  ;  canonicity,  595f, 
927f  ;  contents,  927  ;  date,  605,  655, 
658,  774f,  927f,  932 ;  drama,  927 ; 
hymns  in,  647  ;  interpretation,  926  ; 
Jewish  element  in,  774,  926f ;  lan 
guage  of,  592f ;  literary  character  of, 
605f;  message  of,  G05f,  775,  926; 
originality  of,  433f  ;  persecution  in, 
604,  744fi  926,  928-931;  place  of 
origin,  744,  927  ;  situation,  605,  774f, 
926,  932;  sources.  433f,  606,  926- 
928,  935f ;  symbolism  in,  433,  435, 
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605,  932f,  938-942 ;   unity  of,  926- 
928,  935f ,  942  ;  value  of,  16. 

Reveller,  revelry,  revellinp,  68,  416, 
440,  451,  453,  455,  841,  940. 

Revenues,  royal,  113. 

Reverence,  108,  171,  340,  501. 

Revival  of  learning,  596. 

Revivalist  movements,  648. 

Revolt,  94,  574-576,  600,  see  Rebellion. 

of  Northern  tribes,  07,  300,  sec 

Disruption  of  the  kingdom. 

Revolution,  revolutionary,  54,  74,  407, 
420,  534,  783. 

Reward,  150,  346,  353,  357,  621,  693, 
700,  717,  721,  730,  735,  835,  807,  887, 
911. 

Rewards  and  punishments.  11,  343, 
340,  352,  358,  397,  622f,  665,  693f, 
704,  730. 

Rezin,  see  Rezon,  contemporary  of 
Ahaz. 

Rezon,  contemporary  of  Ahaz,  70f, 
70,  309,  441-443,  534,  5-18  ;  contem 
porary  of  Solomon,  07,  69,  299. 

Rhegium,  801. 

Rhine,  613. 

Rhoda,  790. 

Rhodes,  007. 

Rhyme,  23,  453. 

Rhythm,  424. 

Rib,  133,  140,  529. 

Riblah,  61,  72f,  313,  506,  508. 

Rice,  175. 

Rich,  riches,  f>7f,  79,  109,  238,  340, 
362,  367,  377,  407,  443,  516,  538, 
549f,  552f,  600,  004,  000,  080,  093f, 
090,  70Gf,  717,  725,  729,  733,  736- 
738,  796,  842,  901-906,  see  Money, 
Wealth, 

Rich  fool,  060,  733. 

—  young  ruler,  685,  693,  717,   737, 
749. 

Riddle,  44,  208,  397f,  510,  527,  567. 

Rider,  576,  5X2. 

Right  hand,  ,'iOl,  394  ;  see  God. 

Right  of  life  and  death,  108. 

Righteous,  the,  23,  45,  47,  152,  358, 
302,  371,  373-370,  37!),  381,  389,  397, 
402f,  408,  416,  434,  454,  512,  507, 
587,  037,  701,  709f,  822,  932. 

Righteousness,  11,  13,  19,  40,  89,  94, 
99,  121,  130,  150,  344,  350,  352-354, 
302,  371,  374,  388f,  392,  398,  401f, 
405f,  412,  427f,  433,  438,  443,  -145, 
454f,  457f,  462,  464f,  471,  527,  537, 
541,  546f,  551f,  571,  585,  587,  621, 
625,  637,  640,  643,  600,  064,  685,  702, 
704,  706,  710,  718,  729,  760,  788, 
811,  814,  819,  821-825,  828,  833f, 
851,  853-855,  806,  874,  887,899,  920. 

—  of  God,  see  God. 
Rimmon  (god),  306. 

—  (place),  sec  En  Rimmon  ;   Rock 
of,  270. 

Rim-Sin,  148. 

Ring,  190,  550,  735,  824. 

Ringworm,  203. 

Ritual,  11,  19,  40,  77,  82-85,  87-90,  92, 
95-97,  103f,  lOGf,  130f,  150,  168,  173, 
191,  197f,  214,  216,  232,  245,  274, 
368,  374,  461,  468f,  475,  482,  501- 
503,  507.  517f,  544,  551f,  562,  573, 
585,  G27f,  032,  636f,  639,  641,  720, 
783,  889f,  900,  904;  and  ethics, 
196f,  372,  461 ,  503,  621f,  624f,  734f  ; 
laws,  48  ;  religion,  370. 

Rivals,  207,  239f,  274. 


River,  32,  50,  100,  139,  170,  216,  373, 
380,  449f,  458,  463,  520,  531,  533, 
553,  504f,  568,  628, 938  ;  (symbolical), 
370, 380, 583 ;  of  Egypt,  553  ;  of  God, 
384  ;  of  Life,  520,  942  ;  of  Yahweh, 
458  ;  the,  i.e.  the  Nile,  356  ;  gods, 
160;  turned  to  blood,  174f,  631. 

Rizpah,  287,  292,  295. 

Roads,  28-30,  32,  61,  98,  110,  300,  565, 
612f,  615,  659,  718,  791f,  797. 

Roast,  roasting,  103,  238,  464. 

Roasting  of  sacrifice,  177. 

Robbers,  robbery,  178,  187,  375,  398, 
410,  478,  480,  583,  010,  705,  729,  791, 
873  ;  crucified  with  Jesus,  725,  741. 

Robbing  of  temples,  798. 

Robe,  101,  131,  205,  284,  438,  452,  557, 
790,  852,  940. 

Robigalia,  222. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  218. 

Rock,  2Gf,  29-31,  82,  111,  166,  182, 
223f,  233,  203,  357,  377,  379,  395, 
438,  452,  457,  477,  484,  513,  552, 
555,  566,  508,  707,  803,  841,  909f, 
924;  (i.e.  deity),  242f,  545;  (title  of 
Yahweh),  242,  275,  442,  454,  403; 
of  ages,  865 ;  on  which  the  Church 
is  founded,  714 ;  the  water-bearing, 
841. 

Rock-badger,  409. 

Rock-crystal,  191,  931. 

Rod,  100,  106,  111,  174,  221,  263,  377, 
443f,  447,  449,  456,  506 ;  of  iron,  93G, 
940. 

Roe,  400. 

Rogelim,  290. 

Roll,  40,  72,  328,  379,  476  489f,  492, 
504,  074,  700,  851,  896,  931,  934. 

Roman  authorities,  016,  769,  771, 
774,  791,  800,  804,  827f,  909f;  citi 
zens,  citizenship,  009,  013-616,  630, 
724,  768,  771f,  791,  795,  800,  802, 
847,  874,  886f ;  civil  wars,  009,  616. 

—  Emperors,  117,  612-614,  010,  630f, 
669,   698,   726f,    763,   795.   879,  905, 
909,    936-939,    941;    deification   of, 
03()f,  789,  795,  879,  939,  see  Emperor 
worship ;    list  of,  050 ;    powers  and 
constitutional  position  of,  612. 

-  Empire,  02,  012-617,  739,  772, 
77-lf,  778,  827,  876f,  879,  908f,  934, 
930,  939 ;  administration  of,  612- 
614  ;  and  Christianity,  2,  612,  616, 
631,  649,  741,  771,  774f,  827f,  879, 
882,  886,  908-910;  and  the  Jews, 
609f,  612-616,  625,  774  ;  constitution 
of,  612f ;  destruction  of,  foretold, 
434 ;  history  of,  612 ;  life  in,  616f ; 
local  government  of,  613f ;  oppor 
tunism  of,  612f,  616 ;  provincial 
system  of,  613;  religion  of,  616f ; 
tolerance  of,  609,  612,  616. 

—  games,  609;    garrison,  610,  800; 
historians,    20;     law,   8,    186,   772, 
801f ;  protectorates,  614  ;  provinces, 
29,  62,  609f,  612-616,  630f,  704,  726f, 
818,  829f,   848,   908;    religion,   610, 
630f;    republic,   62,  523,    528,  607f, 
612-615 ;  symbol,  658. 

Romans,  27,  02,  190,  222,  340,  372, 
496,  499,  532,  544,  607,  609f,  734, 
756,  781,  832. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  25,  602f,  771, 
774,  804,  811,  817-831 ;  and  the  gov 
ernment,  774,  827f  ;  and  the  legalist 
controversy,  817 ;  authenticity  of, 
815;  date,  657,  771,  817f,  857; 


editions  of,  818,  857  ;  historical  back 
ground  of,  811,  817f ;  object  of,  002, 
817;  plan  of,  818;  readers  of,  003, 
80-1,  817 ;  relation  to  Galatians, 
817f,  857;  theology  of,  G43f ;  unity 
of,  818 ;  xvi.  3-10,  destination  of, 
602,  818,  830,  848. 

Rome,  (city),  202,  372,  393,  525,  591, 
595,  601,  G08f,  012-010,  029-031, 
640,  653,  655-058,  609,  681,  738,  744, 
771-775,  778,  785,  790f,  798,  800, 
803f,  817-819,  827-830,  848,  802, 
871f,  881,  887,  889,  897,  908,  912, 
924,  928,  931,935,  939 f ;  as  goddess, 
G30f;  burning  of,  616,  650f,  774; 
Christianity  in,  002,  773f,  80-1,  817- 
819;  Church  of,  sec  Church  of 
Rome;  destruction  of,  624,  939f ; 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
774  ;  fall  of,  predicted,  939f ;  fortune 
of,  630;  Jews  in,  372,  608. 
Rome  (in  political  sense),  227,  431, 
434,  010,  012-016,  633,  667,  719,  774f, 
803,  see  Roman  Empire,  Roman 
republic. 

Romulus,  170,  221,  630. 
Roof,  the,  104,  109,  240,  269,  393,  48-4, 

684,  788  ;  chamber,  260. 
Root,  353,  357,  403,  440,  445,  447,  467, 
510,  543,  549,  82(3,  885;   of  David, 
942  ;  of  Jesse,  13,  932. 
Rope,  360,  3G4f,  439,  458,  490,  093,  sec 

Cord  ;  and  bucket,  749. 
Rose,  459  ;  of  Sharon,  420. 
Rosh,  473. 
Royal  law,  90(1 
Rubellius  Gemimis,  C53. 
Rubies,  360,  408. 
Rudder,  905. 

Rudiments,  869f,  sec  Elemental  spirits. 
Rufus,  698,  830. 
Rug,  261. 
Ruhaibeh,  156. 

Ruins,  29,  380,  573  ;  haunted  by  wile 
or  uncanny  creatures,  380,  446,  481, 
570. 
Rule,  rulers  (angelic  order),  804,  869 

of  faith,  901. 
Ruler  of  the  feast,  748 ;  of  the  syna 

gogue,  106,  (387,  709. 
Rulers,  88,  101,  187,  199,  224,  328,  331 
387,  389,  415,  437f,  457-159,  404 
468f,  481,  485f,  494,  497,  516,  529 
538,  548,  552,  559-561,  569f,  581 
741,  828,  868,  939 ;  of  Judsea  in  th( 
first  century  A.D.,  656;  of  the  world 
834,  867. 

Runner,  841,  874,  898,  sec  Posts. 
Rushes,  353,  413,  4-;9. 
Russia,  203. 
Rust,  512f,  706,  906. 
Ruth,  22,  48,  260,  271f,  283,  701. 

Book  of,  20,  22,  48,  92,  207,  245 

271f,  418;  date  of,  48,  271  ;  liberr 
temper  of,  48,  271 ;  literary  qualitie 
of,   22,    271 ;    position    in    Hebre" 
Bible,  271. 
Rutherford,  Samuel,  499. 

Saba,  see  Sheba. 

Sabsans,  34,  156,  171,  299,  348,  464 
479,  546. 

Sabako,  310. 

Sabbath,  5,  21,  74,  90,  101-100,  11 
135,  138,  177,  181,  184f,  188,  193 
200,  210,  212,  235,  254,  300,  320,  334 
395,  437,  469,  473,  48-1,  498,  511,  520 
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553,  607,  615,  620-622,  632,  666,  682- 
(38-1,  708,  712,  720,  722,  731f,  741,  763, 
791f,  828,  869,  876,  892 ;  and  the  full 
moon,  101 ;  and  the  new  moon,  101, 
30ti,  437,  469,  473,  520,  017  ;  and  the 
Law,  lOlf,  135,  181,  184f,  188,  193, 
210,  235,  395,  020f,  734 ;  and  the 
prophets,  101,  437,  469;  Babylonian, 
101,  185  ;  day  of  rest,  lOlf,  110,  135, 
184f,  188,  193,  206,  210,  395,  469,  620; 
healing  on,  683f,  708,  712,  734,  750, 
754  ;  in  the  Christian  Church,  647, 
720,  729,  869 ;  Jesus  and  the,  665f , 
683-685,  712,  729,  734f,  750,  752,  754 ; 
observance  of,  79,  92,  lOlf,  106, 184t, 
193,  334f,  380,  408,  484,  520,  523,  007, 
G20f,  024,  (347,  005,  084,  712,  719f, 
729,  750,  752;  origin  of,  21,  101,  135, 
138,  181,  185;  Paul's  attitude  to 
wards,  647,  791,  828,  869  ;  Rabbini 
cal  regulations  on,  020f,  712;  restric 
tions  connected  with,  101, 184f,  193f ; 
sanctity  of,  138,  185,  193,  210,  409, 
520,  7(33 ;  the  monthly,  101 ;  the 
weekly,  101,  185,  188. 
abbath  breaker,  the,  102,  254  ;  break 
ing,  79,  94,  102,  184,  193,  210,  220, 
335,  484,  511f ,  754 ;  day's  journey, 
101  115,  720 ;  lights,  741;  rest  of  God, 
135,  138,  892. 

abbath  (Rabbinical  tract),  752. 
Sabbatical  year,  79,   lOlf,   210f,   237, 

052. 
•?ac;ea,  098. 
Sack,  1(34. 
Sackbut,  526. 
Sackcloth,  110,  304,  439,  450,  500 ;  and 

ashes,  338,  587- 
Sacraments,   620,  644,   780,    812,   821, 

841,  803,  920. 

Sacred  dues,  130 ;  literature,  3  ;  mar 
riage,  867  ;  meals,  812  ;  name,  185  ; 
pole,  100,  see  Ashera ;  springs,  100, 
216,  428 ;  stones,  98,  205,  270,  298, 
428  ;  tent,  "tHO  -""trees,  100,  125,  130, 
140,  222,  230,  263,  428. 
Sacrifice,  66,  73,  76,  78,  83,  85,  89,  91f, 
95f,  98-101,  103-105,  108,  113,  127- 
131,  140-144,  154,  159, 172f,  176,  179, 
182f,  186-188,  191-193, 196-210,  212, 
215,  220,  222f,  225f,  231-233,  230f, 
211,  255,  259,  263,  270,  274-282,  288, 
293f,  298f,  312,  320f,  334,  344,  34(3- 
3-!8,  305,  370-372,  374,  377,  379,  381f, 
384f,  388,  390,  392,  405f,  414,  437, 
450f,  458,  401,  463,  470,  472,  477, 
479f,  483,  489,  492,  51Gf,  519f,  523, 
529-531,  535,  537-542,  544f,  550f, 
557,  562,  566f,  509,  572-574,  580, 
008f,  619-621,  629,  051,  065,  705,  734, 
7-18,  755,  760,  784,  788,  792f,  840f, 
843,  875,  890,  892,  895f,  900,  909, 
935  ;  a  living,  827  ;  and  morality, 
99,  381,  437,  562  705;  and  obedi 
ence,  95f,  370,  379,  414,  479f ;  and 
sin,  96,  99,  192,  197-200,  347,  406, 
896 ;  animal,  see  Animal  offering  ; 
as  communion  feast,  83,  95,  98,  188, 
192,  198,  051  ;  as  food  for  the  deity, 
98f,  197f,  220,  370,  381 ;  as  gift,  95, 
98, 198,  237 ;  at  inauguration  of  war, 
99,  114,  239,  279,  445,  479  ;  atone 
ment  made  by,  99,  197,  199,  201, 
203-206,  228,  347,  5(52,  620,  624  ;  at 
titude  of  prophets  to,  95f,  99,  379, 
414,  437,  479f,  550,  562,  573,  714; 
buildings  safeguarded  by,  99 ;  chief 
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elements  in,  98, 197;  Christian,  042; 
conceptions  of,  95f,  197  ;  consumed 
by  fire,  99,  192,  198-200,  200,  237, 
203,  274,  502,  900;  cooking  of,  192, 
198,  200,  520,  584;  depreciation  of, 
379,  381f,  437,  479f,  665  ;  eating  of, 
95,  98f,  101,  159,  179,  182f,  192,  198, 
200-202,  209,  237,  241,  274f,  277-280, 
511,  MO;  ethical  significance  of,  llf, 
96;  family,  101,  108,  122,  274,  282; 
for  the  dead,  320;  God's  indiffer 
ence  to,  379,  437,  479f,  540,  6(35; 
heathen,  198,  299,  379,  386,  483,  523, 
629,  651,  793,  840f ;  holiness  of  vic 
tim,  197f,  200,  202;  human,  see 
Human  sacrifice;  in  ratification  of 
covenants,  04,  99, 188,  312,  895,  900; 
laying  out  of,  197,  374  ;  laymen  and, 
180,  188,  192,  197-200,  207,  209,  215, 
580  ;  motives  of,  95f,  98f,  197f  ;  not 
available  for  wilful  sin,  197-199; 
of  broken  spirit,  91,  370,  382;  of 
children,  sec  Child  sacrifice;  of  cock 
or  hen,  100;  of  dog,  222,  472;  of 
firstborn,  98f,  179,  187,  215 ;  of  for 
bidden  animals,  472  ;  of  praise,  370, 

384,  900  ;  of  swine,  472,  523  ;  of  the 
will,   90 ;    offered    to   Yahweh    by 
Gentiles,  371,  586;    piacular,   104 ; 
priesthood  and,  127,  129,  131,  197- 
202,  205f,  209,  212,  215,  222,  274,  312, 
346,  519f,  572,  620,  892,  895f,  900; 
propitiatory,   67,    83,    99,   809;   re 
stricted   to  central   sanctuary,   90, 
100,  128,   131,  231f,   230,  255,  282, 
294,  340,  370,  372,  450,  573,  G19f  ;  re 
stricted  to  domestic  and  clean  vic 
tims,  197, 212 ;  ritual  of,  197-200,  209, 
274f,  374,  437,  480  ;  silence  at,  509  ; 
smoke  of,   188,   193,  243,  384,, 806; 
suspension    of,    382,    523,   529-531, 
514f,  572,  755,  935 ;  the  daily,  200f, 
320,  5-14,  020,  894,  900 ;  the  evening, 
320,  395,  748,  780;  the  morning,  104, 
32G,  374,  748;   theory  of,  95f,  197, 
910 ;    to  demons,  651,  841 ;    to  the 
dead,  101,  222,  241  ;  types  of,  98- 
100,   180,  191f,  197-201,   222,   237; 
vicarious,   92,    197f ;    women    and, 
200,  203  ;  wood  for,  33-1,  374. 

Sacrificial  system,  llf,  77,  95f,  98-100, 
197-201,  323,  320,  714,  773,  809,  803; 
victim,  99,  105,  131,  140,  144,  150, 
154,  176,  197-200,  209f,  215,  331,  374, 

385,  392,  458,  461,  519f,  620,  651, 694, 
09S,  701,  830,  868,  892,  895,  900,  910. 

Sacrilege,  164,  497,  523,  527,  532  629, 
792,  820. 

Sadducees,  94,  383,  389-391,  409,  411, 
499f,  008f,  019f,  624,  637,  668f,  G84, 
095,  714,  719,  728,  747,  75G%  781f ; 
and  Jesus,  sec  Jesus  and  the  Saddu 
cees  ;  and  the  Hasmoneans,  340, 
008 ;  and  the  Messianic  hope,  94 ; 
and  the  Pentateuch,  695  ;  and  the 
Psalter,  341,  389-391 ;  and  the  resur 
rection,  94,  624,  695,  719,  781,  800; 
disbelief  in  angels,  695 ;  political 
power  of,  94,  008,  020,  G24,  637,  781f ; 
religious  attitude  of,  94,  624,  637, 
719. 

Safed,  28. 

Saga,  18,  108. 

Sages,  450. 

Sagur,  492. 

Sahara,  612,  934. 

Sahidic  Version,  599. 
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Sail,  458,  470,  803f. 

Sailor,  28,  513,  557,  806,  see  Crew. 

St.  Paul's  Bay,  803f . 

Saints,  92,  95f,  131,  38:1,  392,  306,  528f, 
788,  818f,  824,  827,  832,  837,  8(55, 
871f,  875,  878,  b'J9,  924,  932-934, 
938;  kingdom  of  the,  528f ;  (i.e. 
Christians  at  Jerusalem),  787,  829. 

Sakknth,  551. 

Sakkuth-melech,  552. 

Sakrah,  297. 

Sal  amis  (Greece),  61. 

- —  (port  of  Cyprus),  791. 

Salem,  1-49,  386,  893. 

Sali  in,  749. 

Sallustius,  628. 

Salma,  420. 

Salmon,  Mt.,  381. 

Salmone,  803. 

Sahnonetta,  801. 

Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  651, 
656,  (588  ;  sister  of  Herod  the  Great, 
609;  wife  of  Zebedee,  699,  717,  722, 
763. 

Salonika,  795. 

Salt,  27,  32,  198,  222,  265,  305f,  457, 
520,  570,  704,  713,  72') ;  covenant  of, 
222  ;  eating  the,  328  ;  of  the  earth, 
704,  735. 

Salutation,  306,  709. 

Salvation,  1(5,  92  90,  445,  561,  567,  6-19, 
701,  713,  727,  739,  746,  750,  755,  758, 
802,  806,  809-811,  817-822,  25f,  828, 
831-833,  835f,  839,  841,  845f,  850- 
852,  863f,  867f,  873,  880,  882-886, 
888,  89],  893f,  897,  ClOf,  916. 

Samaria,  28-30,  33,  72,  77,  79, 130,  182, 
300-3(12,  311f,  330,  441f,  450,  474. 
534,  539f,  542,  550,  552f,  559,  573, 
576,  58-4,  608,  653,  693,  737,  749f,  767, 
^76,  785f,  789 ;  fall  of,  21,  89,  119, 
246,  300,  309f,  505,  512,  531,  559. 

(city),  30,  36,  59,  68-70,  7!,  86, 

103,  300,  302-301,  300-308,  422,  439, 
454f,  505,  512,  550,  559  f,  785f,  7.^9; 
siege  of,  by  the  Assyrians,  59,  70, 
310,  534. 

Samaritan  language,  36  ;  Pentateuch, 
38,  40-42,  125;  temple,  30,  79,  300, 
386,  (508. 

Samaritans,  30,  38,  40,  70,  77-79,  92, 
177,  245,  310,  323,  327f,  331,  377, 
386f,  461,  575f,  578.  609,  639,  719, 
725,  732,  737,  750,  754,  785f,  789; 
and  the  Jews,  see  Jews  and  Samari 
tans  ;  and  the  Pentateuch,  38,  40, 
750,  785;  existing  community,  30; 
Messianic  doctrine  of,  750,  785  ; 
origin  of,  70,  77,  310,  327f ;  Passover 
of,  30,  177  ;  religion  of,  70,  89,  310, 
327,  331,  386f,  576,  719,  750. 

Samos,  798. 

Samothrace,  795. 

Samson,  20f,  31,  44,  66,  85,  216,  257, 
266-269,  277,  286,  303,  397. 

Samsu-ditana,  52. 

Samuel,  20f,  45,  66,  83,  85f,  100,  107, 
112,  122, 127,153,  245f,  252,267,273- 
282,  284f,  300,  315,  389,  392,  426, 
428,  483,  727,  780,  791 ;  a  priest,  85, 
100  ;  a  prophet,  66,  85,  107,  245,  277, 
426,  428  ;  a  seer,  66,  277,  428  ;  and 
Agag,  83,  280 ;  and  David,  66,  280, 
282,  307  ;  and  Eli,  66,  274,  276  ;  and 
Saul,  66,  245,  277-280,  282,  285,  307  ; 
and  the  monarchy,  63,  86,  245,  264, 
277f,  281,  426;  and  the  prophets,  66, 


107,  277f,  780;  and  the  witch  of 
Endor,  66,  83,  85,  285  ;  birth  and 
childhood  of,  66,  100,  245,  273-275  ; 
call  of,  276 ;  dedication  of,  66,  274  ; 
judge,  (56,  112,  277f ;  name  of,  275  ; 
not  a  Levite,  275. 

Samuel,  sons  of,  277. 

Samuel,  Books  of,  9, 13,  20,  46,  05,  75, 
122,  244-24(5,  273-293,  294,  314,  318, 
673;  and  Chronicles,  9,  13,  122, 
673 ;  appendix  to,  292f ;  composi 
tion,  9,  273f ;  contents  of,  245 ; 
Deuteronomic  editor,  246,  273-278, 
288 ;  growth  of,  46,  273  ;  sources, 
122,  246,  273f;  teaching  of,  245,274; 
title,  273. 

Sanballat,  78f,  330-332. 

Sanctification,  476,  6-10,  761,  822-824, 
834,  839,  «)0;  ritual,  76,  18-1,  277, 
281,  31(5,  347  ;  of  the  Name,  625. 

Sanctuary,  45,  63,  85,  87,  98f,  105,  108, 
112,  12-1,  127-130,  144,  146f,  149, 
155-157,  164,  171,  173,  179,  187,  189, 
192,  225,  230,  239,  259,  267,  269,  274, 
278,  280,  291,  300,  317,  3(59,415,46:;, 
530,  553,  573,  K35,  894-896;  the 
heavenly.  3!,*0,  K'0,  {-94,  896,  900. 

—  knocker,  239. 

Sand,  28,  112,  176,  305,  459,  489,  499, 
546,  566,  931. 

Sandals,  171,  177,  272,  422,  5-19,  688, 
709,  867. 

Sandstone,  26,  28. 

Sanhedrin,  29,  117,  616,  657,  698,  722, 
734,  74 Of,  753,  756,  767f,  772f,  782f, 
786,  790,  800-802. 

nannin,  28. 

Santorin,  934. 

Sapphire,  360,  422,  l(»8,  504,  942. 

S.-.ppho,  591. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Abraham,  12"),  14 6f, 
150-156,  15S,  274,  725,  898,  910. 

wife  of  Tobias,  163. 

Sarai,  151. 

Sarcophagus,  234. 

Sardinia,  38],  613. 

Sardis,  77,  775,  928,  930f. 

Sard  ins,  931,  942. 

Sardonyx,  191,  942. 

Sarduris  III.,  59. 

Sareisa,  300. 

Sarepta,  src  Zarephath. 

Sargon  II.,  58f,  70f,  310,  444,  447- 
450,  456,  534,  552,  559. 

Sargon  of  Accad,  170. 

Sash,  191,  477. 

Satan,  5,  48,  61, 140,  293,  317,  340,  434, 
623,  6-49,  668,  685f,  702f,  710,  712, 
726,  728,  731,  734,  739f,  753f,  758- 
760,  763,  782,  830,  837f,  850f,  853, 
855,  867,  878,  880,  883,  886,  888, 
891,  906,  912,  914,  918,  920,  924, 
929f,  936f,  939,  941;  fall  from 
heaven,  731,  936  ;  god  of  this  world, 
649,  851 ;  possesses  the  power  of 
death,  049,  850,  891;  throne  of, 
930,  934. 

—  the,  346-349,  353,  576. 
Satire,  19,  24,  567. 

Satrap,    satrapy,    61f,    79,    S29,   414, 

526,  528,  939. 
Saturn  (god),  551,  784  ;  (planet),  225, 

652. 

Satyrs,  70,  312,  446,  458f. 
Saul,  18,  30,  44f,  66f,  75,  85f,  100, 113f, 

119,  122,  144,  226f,  245f,  265f,  270- 

273,  275,  277-289,  292,  295f,  303f, 


307f,  315f,  318,  337,  791f;  and 
David,  18,  20f,  31,  44,  66,  244, 
281-286  ;  and  Jonathan,  44,  66,  279, 
282,  286  ;  and  Samuel,  (56,  245,  277- 
280,  282,  285,  307  ;  and  the  Ama- 
lekites,  66,  182,  226f,  241,  280,  30-1  ; 
and  the  Ammonites,  66,  278,  280; 
and  the  Gibeonites,  252,  292 ;  and 
the  Philistines,  30,  66,  244f,  278- 

282,  284-286  ;  and  the  prophets,  85, 
277f  ;  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  30, 
66,  85,  285;  David's  elegy  on,  18, 
44,  286,  341,  367 ;  death  of,  30,  66, 
75,    245.    2(55,    286,    300;    delivers 
Jabesh    Gilead,    66,    85,    114,    278; 
descendants  of,  108,  113,  287,  289, 
292  ;  first  king  of  Israel,   66,  245, 
277f ;   impaling  of  his  seven  sons. 
83,  292,  295  ;  length  of  reign,  279, 
791f  ;  massacres  the  priests  of  Nob, 

283,  382,  474  ;  rejection  of,  60,  122, 
245,  279f ;  sons  of,  30,  66f,  113,  28(5, 
292,  295;    troubled  by  evil  spirit, 
85,  265,  281 ;  uncle  of,  278,  296. 

Saul,  see  Paul. 

Savages,  151,  160,  217. 

Saviour  of  the  world,  750. 

Saw,  289. 

Saxons,  202,  217. 

Saying  and  doing,  707,  905. 

Scales,  sec  Balances. 

Scales  (on  eyes),  787- 

Scapegoat,    205f,  6-11;    see   Goat   for 

Azazel. 

Scarecrow,  481. 
Scarlet,  ]89f,  410,  437,  5f>5  ;  anemone, 

420;    thread,    222;    woman,    631, 

939 ;  wool,  204. 
Scaurus,  608. 
Scent,  697. 
Scepticism,    11,  94,   342,   344f,  405f, 

409,  506,  509,  585,  587,  616. 
Sceptre,  511,  514,  548,  552. 
Sceva,  797. 
Schism,  300,  413. 
Scholasticism,  92,  97. 
Schools,  ]()9f,  617,  600 ;  of  philosophy, 

617,  789,  796  ;  of  the  prophets,  107, 

109,  sec  Prophetic  guilds. 
Science,  2f,  8,  12,  136,  789. 
Scimitar,  5C7- 

Scipio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  532. 
Scoffers,  402,  440. 
Scorn,  scornful,  23,  226. 
Scorners,  302,  373,  399,  455. 
Scorpion,  235,  702,  707,  934. 
Scourge,  455,  538. 
Scourging,  698,  741,  762,  800,  877. 
Scribe,  46,  78,  86,  113,  138,  269f,  273, 

279,  288,   292,   296.   359f,  373,   379, 

391f,  402,   410,  419,  480,  498,  505, 

577,  582,  585,  598-000,  674,  715,  801, 

871,  912. 
Scribes,   the,   34-40,  42,  92,  97,  107, 

131,    189,    329,    337-341,   379,   402, 

008,   020,   624,   037,   061,   682,    684- 

686,    688f,    692,    696,    701,   704-700, 

708,   712-715,    718-720,    727,    732f, 

738,  740,  773,  783. 
Scripture,    121,    089,    750f,   755,    758, 

see  Bible  ;  read  in  worship,  100, 106, 

497,  047,  791,  884. 
Scroll,  458,  494f. 
Sculpture,  53. 
Scythians,  46,  60,  337,  474,  477-479, 

517,  56Gf,  569,  576. 
Scythopolis,  30,  33,  704. 


Sea,  the,  27f,  34,  110,  137,  140,  176, 
180,  272,  298f,  352,  359f,  3G2f,  377, 
390f,  412,  438,  452,  45-1,  462,  466, 
469,  479,  494f,  498,  501,  514,  528f, 
533,  552,  554,  556f,  562-564,  574, 
687,  708,  764,  798f,  803,  936,  938, 
942  ;  as  God's  enemy,  352,  359,  466, 
942 ;  (i.e.  the  Nile),  356,  365,  449f, 
471,  565;  of  Galilee,  see  Galilee, 
Sea  of ;  voyage,  615. 

Sea-coast,  384. 

Sea-country,  494. 

Seah,  115,  212,  284. 

Seal,  36,  334,  361,  423,  456,  638,  821, 
829,  890,  926f,  931-93-1,  942. 

Sealing,  113,  850,  863,  886,  927,  933- 
935,  942. 

Sealskin,  215. 

Sea-monster,  137,  352,  390,  495. 

Sea-serpent,  554. 

Sea-shore,  570,  685. 

Seasons,  24,  144,  390;  sacred,  see 
Sacred  seasons. 

Seaweed,  557. 

Seba,  385. 

Second  causes,  352. 

Coming,  638,  649f,  668,  691,  718, 

720f,  723,  737,  740,  774,  778,  807,  811f , 
815,  826,  837,  840,  842,  847f,  850,  870, 
872-874,  876-880,  886,  888,  891,  897, 
899,  902,  906,  913-915,  918, 926,  942f, 
see  Parousia. 
—  death,  930,  941f. 

Second  Isaiah,  47f,  77, 91f,95f,113, 346, 
388,  424,  460f,  487f,  502,  526,  556, 
558,  561,  819;  and  Cyrus,  47,  77, 
388,  460-462,  464f  ;  and  idolatry,  91, 
460-464,  481 ;  and  the  mission  to 
the  heathen,  48,  367,  438,  460,  462, 
465,  566 ;  doctrine  of  election,  91f , 
462-466 ;  doctrine  of  redemption, 
47,  91f,  463-465,  467;  doctrine  of 
the  Servant,  47,  91f,  96,  460,  462, 
465-468 ;  doctrine  of  vicarious 
suffering,  2,  460,  467f  ;  eschatology 
of,  92,  113,  373 ;  nationalism  of,  91, 
46-1 ;  predicts  return  from  exile, 
47,  77,  388,  460-468  ;  residence  of, 
460;  theology  of,  91f,  460;  uni- 
versalism  of,  92,  427,  460,  465,  475. 

Second  man,  the,  847 ;  marriage,  840, 
883f ;  priest,  489  ;  repentance  im 
possible,  893,  897,  899 ;  sight,  503, 
507f,  512. 

Secret  society,  385,  632. 

Secretary,  72,  75,  328,  452,  489f. 

Secrets  of  Elijah  the  Prophet,  835. 

Secrets  of  Enoch,  Book  of  the,  433f, 

657,  931, 941 ;  date,  433  ;  description 

of  the  seven  heavens,  433. 

Secundus,  798. 

Sedition,  13,  762,  800f. 

Seduction,  187,  208. 

Seed,  137f,  156,  165,  188  203,  393, 440, 

456,  470,  546,  574,  580,  586,  633,  746, 

757,  784,  847,  859 ;  of  the  woman, 

13,  140 ;  the,  821. 

Seedtime,  13,  554. 

Seer,  31,  66,  85,  107,  225f,  274,  277, 

315,  322,  428-430,  456,  553. 
Seir,    156,    160,    162,    182,   227,   262; 

Mount,  76,  233,  516,  555. 
Seirah,  261. 

Sela,  71,  259,  309,  448,  462. 
Selah,  373,  3,80. 
Selahammahlekoth,  284. 
Seleucia,  532,  791,  793. 
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Seleucidan  era,  118. 

Seleucids,  62,  80,  116,  340,  500,  526, 

531,  G14. 

Seleueus  I.,  62,  524,  528,  531. 

-  II.  (Callinicus),  524,  528,  532. 
—  III.  (Ceraunos),  524,  528,  532. 
-IV.   (1'hilopator),    62,    524,    528, 

532,  581. 

Self-complacency,  369,  376,  396. 
Self-confidence,  8-18. 
Self-control,   self-discipline,   93,   622, 

812,  840f,  861,  884f,  904-906. 
Self-deception,  835,  oOl,  90-1,  917. 
Self-denial,  706,  829. 
Self-examination,  843. 
Self-indulgence,  93,  651. 
Self-restraint,  373,  398,  828. 
Self-righteousness,  409,  640,  666,  861. 
Self-sacrifice,  415,  419,  642,  668,  808, 

886,  919. 

Selfishness,  361,  904,  918. 
Seller,  113,  506. 
Semi-nomad,  63,  147,  156. 
Semi-proselytes,  624-626. 
Semiramis,  170. 

Semites,  Semitic  peoples,  31,  36,  50f, 
53,  58,  82f,  98f,  lOOf,  106f,  117,  224, 
236,  218f,  263,  207  ;  migrations  from 

Arabia,  51,  53,  63. 

Semitic  historians,  verbal  repro 
duction  of  sources,  673 ;  idioms, 
592 ;  languages,  characteristics  of, 
34f,  592f  ;  religion,  82f,  98-100,  265, 
429. 

Semitisms  in  New  TV; lament,  5D2f. 
Senate,  612f. 

Seneca,  11,  603,  657,  797,  836. 
Seneh,  279. 
Seriir,  234,  513. 
Sennacherib,    58f,    71f,    76,    S09-311, 

380f ,  449,  456,  480,  559,  565 ;  invasion 

of,  310f,  321,  436f,  444,  447f,  451f, 

455. 

Senses,  the,  355. 
Sensuality,  899,  902,  918. 
Sentius  Saturnirius,  727. 
Sepharad,  555. 
Sepphoris,  29. 
Septimius  Vegetus,  762. 
Septuagint,  4,  36,  39-43,  97,  121,  450, 

476,    592,  724,  784,   808,  836,  896; 

legend  as  to  its  origin,  40f,  79. 
Sepulchre,  see  Grave,  Tomb. 
Seraiah,  brother  of  Baruch,  495,  573  ; 

father  of  Jetuwadak,  325,  573. 
Seraphim,  157,  440f,  864,  931. 
Serapis,  630. 
Seren,  260,  268. 
Serfs,  serfdom,  165,  211. 
Sergius  Paulus,  655,  768,  791. 
Sermon,  19,  24,  884  ;  on  the  Mount 

15,  661,  674,  677,  704-708,  714,  716, 

728,  734  ;  on  the  plain,  677,  729f. 
Seron,  299,  607. 
Serpens,  454. 
Serpent,   13,  138-140,  166,  174f,  223, 

225,  243,  330,  356,  398,  416.  441,  447, 

454.  469,   472,    492,   710,   841,   855; 

(i.e.    Satan),    936;    charming,    174. 

416,   480;   worship,   223,  930;   the 

old,  941 ;  the  swift,  359. 
Serpentine,  360. 
Serpent's  stone,  330. 
Servant,   586,   719,  735;   hired,    110, 

208,  448. 

—  of  Yahweh,  11,   13,  46f,  91-93, 

96,  365,  460,  462,  465-468,  475,  641, 
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670,  708,  712,  786,  809f,  829,  846; 
identification  with  the  Messiah,  712, 

Servant  passages,  11,  47,  91,  96,  460, 
462,  465-468,  470,  498f,  846. 

Service,  620,  665,  668,  866,  880,  910. 

Servility,  904 f. 

Setebo.s,  354. 

Seth,  134,  141,  174. 

Sethite  genealogy,  1-11. 

Sethites,  142. 

Seti  I.,  55f,  2-13. 

Settler,  621. 

Seven,  1-5-1,  225,  268,  347,  719,  927  ; 
sacredness  of,  101, 225,  268;  the,  045, 
647,  767,  776,  783,  785,  799 ;  angels  of 
the  presence.928;  brothers  (martyrs), 
738,  898;  churches,  916,  928-931; 
eyes,  577,  932 ;  golden  candlesticks, 
929  ;  heads,  93(5,  939  ;  heavens,  433- 
435,  863,  b«i6,  892  ;  hills,  939 ;  seals, 
927,  931-935,  938 ;  spirits,  the,  928, 
930;  thunders,  934 ;  trumpets,  927, 
933-935,  938f  ;  years,  158,  489,  530. 

Seveneh,  514. 

Seventh  month,  102,  205,  210,  228, 
32(5,  333,  520 ;  year,  101,  187f,  210f, 
237,  334. 

Seventy  disciples,  605,  724;  mission 
of,  731. 

nations,  the,  665  ;  weeks,  530 ; 

years,  325,  453,  486f,  523,  530,  572. 

Several  house,  309. 

Sex,  origin  of,  139. 

Sexes,  change  of  dress  by,  240; 
creation  of,  125,  138;  relation  be 
tween  the,  139f,  621,  650. 

Sextarius,  115. 

Sexual  abstinence;  03,  316. 

Shaalbim,  259. 

Shaalim,  277. 

Shabaka,  59,  70,  310. 

Shaddai,  271,  351,  545,  see  El  Shaddai. 

Shade,  462. 

Shades,  the,  149,  269,  359,  395,  402, 
446,  451,  480. 

Shadow,  513,  797,  870,  90-1. 

Shadrach,  525. 

Shaft,  360. 

Shakespeare,  20,  693. 

Shaking  of  the  house,  638,  781. 

Shalisha,  277. 

Shallum,  king  of  Israel,  68,  70,  COD ; 
king  of  Judah,  see  Jehoahaz. 

Shalman,  see  Shalmaneser,  successor 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  IV. 

Shalmaneser  I.,  57  ;  II.,  225,  246,  307  ; 
III.,  58,  69;  successor  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  IV.,  58£  70,  310,  447,  452, 
455,  534,  5-11 . 

Shame,  399,  401,  423  ;  origin  of,  139f . 

Shamash,  130,  186,  373,  587. 

Shamgar,  66,  201f. 

Shammah,  292. 

Shammai,  38,  411,  693,  716. 

Shamshi-Adad  VII.,  58. 

Shamshi-rarnman,  69. 

Shapattu,  101. 

Shaphan,  72,  75,  128,  490,  507. 

Shapir,  560. 

Shark  gods,  628. 

Sharon,  30,  459,  472;  Plain  of,  28, 
304,  788. 

Sharuhen,  249,  254. 

Shaveh,  149. 

Shaving,  71,  204,  217,  268,  442,  481, 
50(5,  560 ;  of  the  head,  110,  239,  348, 
452. 
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Shealtiel  (Salathiel),  327,  573,  701. 

Shear- jashub,  430,  441,  501. 

Sheath,  529. 

Sheaves,  272,  359,  549. 

Sheba  (country),  111,  150,  299,  318, 
351,  385,  403,  470,  479,  513,  510; 
Queen  of,  299. 

Sheba,  son  of  Bichri,  07, 273,  291,  295, 
300. 

Shebat,  105,  117. 

Shebna,  311,  452,  931. 

Shecaniah,  329. 

Shechem  (place),  30,  03,  GO,  103,  122, 
14Gf,  100-102,  105,  230f,  244 f,  248, 
258,  203,  205,  287,  300,  383f,  539, 
749,  784f. 

Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  134,  lOOf. 

Shechemites,  101,  244,  205. 

Sheep,  30f,  33,  98,  101,  141,  158f,  180, 
197f,  212,  224f,  237f,  200,  274,  278f, 
347f,  400f,  407, 489,  493,  511, 510,  547, 
550,  553,  580f,  714,  721,  735,  755, 
705,  900,  931. 

Sheep-folds,  202. 

Sheep-gate,  331 ,  750. 

Sheep-pool,  750. 

Sheep-shearing,  101,  109,  223,  284, 
289,  4(55,  552. 

Shekel,  79,  105,  HOf,  155,  102,  ISO, 
192,  200,  212,  215,  277,  281,  2! MI,  293, 
317,  334.  442,  520,  527,  537,  718; 
the  Babylonian,  11(5;  the  gold,  110; 
the  Phujnician,  110;  the  sacred, 
110. 

Shekinah,  199,  205,  409,  497,  024-., 
716,  723,  720,  824. 

Shelah,  331,  see  Shiloah  ;  Pool  of,  754. 
—  son  of  Judah,  10:;f. 

Sheleinaiah,  79. 

Shell  fish,  243. 

Shem,  50,  131,  1  !5  ;  blessing  on,  l-.l, 
133,  145;  descendants  of.  146. 

Shema,  the,  235,  095,  791,  905. 

Shemaiah,  contemporary  of  Jeremiah, 
73,487  ;  con  tern  porary  of  Nehemiah, 
79,  332  ;  contemporary  of  Jeroboam. 
70,  300f,  315,  319. 

Shemer,  302. 

Shemini,  373. 

Sheminith,  316. 

Shemir,  200. 

Shemoneh-'Esreh,  317,  706. 

Shen,  277. 

Sheol,  88,  96,  150,  150,  221,  243,  275, 
331, -349,  352,  354,  35Gf,  359,  303.. 
308-370,  374,  370,  381  f,  388,  395, 
398,  401f,  404,  40!),  411,  413,  41Gf, 
440,  445f,  455,  459,  409f,  480,  513, 
515,  557,  507,  715,  93-1,  sec  Hades ; 
gates  of,  375,  714  f. 

Shephelah,  31,  258f,  484,  555,  559 f, 
578. 

Shepherd  life,  159;  lover,  419,  422; 
maiden,  418;  of  Israel,  500;  the 
great,  510. 

Shepherds,  111,  123,  127,  156,  158, 
165,  172f,  177,  220,  250,  203,  3-42, 
348,  417,  420,  446,  457,  400f,  404, 
46Gf,  471,  478f,  481f,  484-480,  491, 
494,  502,  511,  516,  547f,  553,  503, 
505,  570,  581,  720,  735,  924;  the, 
25,  702,  720  ;  the  three,  581. 

Sheshbazzar,  77,  325,  328,  573. 

Sheshonq,  see  Shishak. 

Shewbread,  100,  190,  210,  222,  283, 
472,  519;  table  of,  106,  190,  215, 
297,  519,  895. 


Shibah,  150. 

Shibboleth,  267. 

Shield,   114,   308,   45],  K-~,  515,  505, 

009,  807. 

Shields  of  gold,  301. 
Shiggaion,  373,  507. 
Shiggionoth,  507. 
Shilior,  310,  4;>J. 
Shiloah,  71,  331,  412,  753;  v/at-vs  of, 

4  12. 
Shiloh,   (50,   303,   105,   106,    254,   209 f, 

274f,  277,  283,  3CX),  387,  394,  480,  480. 
Shimei,  249,  200,  2:)0f,  295;  (ruler  of 

Benjamin),  2i,'0. 
Shimshai,  328. 
Shinar,  146,  445,  524,  577. 
Ship  masters,  803,  940;  o  \VIKT,  803. 
Shipbuilding,  54. 
Ships,  28,  70,  142,  1(56,  2(52,  304,  320, 

381,   409,    438,    410,   452,   458,    470, 

501,  513f,  532,   557,    015,  040,  77J, 

798,  803f,  907. 

Shipwreck,  414,  51-1,  772,  803. 
Shishak,  58,  71,  76,  79,  240,  300 f,  319. 
Shittim,  227,  250,  538,  5-16,  502. 
Shobal,  31. 
Shobi,  2!)0. 
Shocoh,  31. 

Shoe,  symbol  of  possession,  272. 
Shoes,  113,  383.  735;  removal  of,  161, 

171,  241,  383,  411. 
Shomron,  754. 
Shoot,   i.e.  Messianic  khifr,  -:';5,  489, 

577f- 

Shophet,  256. 
Shoulders,  198,  217,  421,  443-445,  452, 

571,  5Ki. 
Shrub,  154. 
Shual,  279. 

Shubbiluliuma,  53,  ">f. 
Shulammite,  421-423. 
Shunammite,  the,  291,  305-3' >7 ;    son 

of,  302,  305. 

Shuneni,  29,  285.  29-1,  30",  422,  730. 
Shur,  151,  181,  280. 
Shushan,  see  Susn. 
Shuttle,  :!.->2. 
Shyloc-k,  19. 
Sibmah,  2:'-),  "3. 
Sibyl,  930. 

Sibylline  oracles,  522,  058,  937. 
Sicarii,  (510,  800. 
Siccuth,  551. 
Sicilian  Vespers,  207- 
Sicily,  513,  013,  015. 
Sickle,  102,  938. 
Sickness,   70,    93,  1-17,  377,  391,    444, 

458f,  407,  843,  874. 
Sicyon,  02. 
Siddim,  Vale  of,  148. 
Sidiq,  149. 
Sidon,  see  Zidon. 
Siege,  29,  54,  212,  381,  451f,  455f,  479, 

485,  488-490,  494,  490,  505f,  508f, 

512-511,  528,  530,  544,  552,  505f, 

570,  578,  582,  COS. 
Sieve,  457,  554, 
Sign  from  heaven,  002 ;  of  the  cross, 

507 ;  of  the  Son  of  Man,  720. 
Signal,  218,  251f,  327,  332,  449. 
Signet,  485,  577. 
Signs,    137,  240f,   311,    441-443,    508, 

690,  703,  712,  714,  728,  733,  737,  743, 

748,    751,    757,    770,  779,    782,    784, 

792,   833,   879f,   940,  see  Miracles; 

(i.e.  stars),  864 ;  of  heaven,  481 ;  of 

the  times,  714,  733. 


Signy,  153. 

Sihon,  4-1,  01,  128,  149,  172,  213,  224, 

228,  232-234,  20(5,  493. 
Silas,  043,  0-46,  770,  794-797,  836,  858, 

877f,  889,  908,  912. 
Silence,  413,  503-505,  567,    569,    933, 

935  ;  in  heaven,  1)33. 
Siloam,   30,   294,  311 ;   aqueduct,  109, 

115;     inscription,    109,    115,    311; 

Pool  of,  104,  109,  330,  452,  743,  754. 
Silvanus  (god),  030. 

xee  Silas. 

Silver,    85,    111,    115f,    123,   130,  153, 

155,   178,    189,    191,    212,    238,    276, 

293,    300,   317,   300,   375,  407,  420, 

438,  458,  470,  479,    504,    500,  525- 

528,  507,  570,   578,  587,   135,   790; 

cord,    417;    pieces,    721,    735,    797; 

shrines,  798  ;  trumpets,  218. 
Silversmiths,  798. 
Simeon,  Aramaic  name  of  Peter,  793. 

—  contemporary  of  Jesus,  722,  727  ; 
utters  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  727. 

—  son  of  Jacob,  158,  161,  163-165  ; 
tribe  of,  G4f,  158,  101,  174,  214,  218, 
220,  223,  230,  243,  248,  258,  315,  517, 
521. 

Simon,  see  Peter. 
Simon  bar  Giora,  610. 

-  Maccabseus,  104,  113,  117,  391, 
580,  608. 

-  Magus,   785 f ;    and    Gnosticism, 
785f  ;  and  Peter,  785f  ;  and  Philip, 
780 ;     and    the    Samaritans,    780 ; 
caricature  of  Paul,  785 ;    historical 
existence  of,  780  ;  in  the  Clementine 
writings,     785 ;     Justin     Martyr's 
account  of,  785. 

-  of  Gyrene,  098,  741,  703;  the 
Benjamite,  581  ;  the  Cananrean, 
685;  the  leper,  697,  730,  757;  the 
Pharisee,  730;  the  tanner,  788. 

Simonj",  786. 

Simple,  398,  401. 

Sin,  i.e.  Pelusium,  514. 

Sin,  1,  8,  93f,  90,  99,  104,  131,  139, 
190-199,  20-1-200.  208,  212,  231,  236, 
241,  243,  215,  289,  293,  345,  350- 
352,  354,  35Gf,  361,  368,  381f,  401, 
400f,  414,  433f,  437f,  440f,  403,  407, 
409,  475.  479,  483,  488f,  494,  49Gf, 
500,  502,  506-517,  527,  5-14,  548-550, 
557,  559,  561-563,  509f,  577,  618- 
620,  622f,  625,  029,  634,  637,  639- 
641,  649,  689,  706,  711,  716,  748, 
700,  806-812,  819-829,  837,  846f, 
853,  861,  863,  866,  870,  888,  891, 
894-897,  899,  905-907,  910f,  914, 
910f,  920,  940;  a  state,  205,  917; 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  686,  712 ; 
and  calamity,  292f,  623,  734;  and 
death,  351,  451,  820,  822f,  847,  90-1 ; 
and  penitence,  93,  206,  362,  023, 
025,  906 ;  and  sacrifice,  see  Sacrifice 
and  sin ;  and  suffering,  93,  266, 
346,  350f,  354,  369f,  379,  391,  413, 
467,  544,  622f,  709,  754;  and  the 
Law,  see  Law,  the ;  confession  of, 
104,  159,  199,  212,  3Glf,  378,  388, 
483,  542,  907,  917;  death  to,  see 
Death  to  sin ;  forgiveness  of,  see 
Forgiveness  of  sins ;  law  of,  823 ; 
lawlessness,  918 ;  meaning  of,  in 
ritual  law,  99,  197-199 ;  mother  of 
death,  904;  non-ethical,  99;  of 
ignorance,  197-199,  220,  780;  of 
Israel,  45,  131,  243,  245,  437,  548f, 


620;  origin  of,  125,  139,  350,  433f, 
8()(i;  prenatal,  751;  prophetic 
teaching  on,  99,  437f,  479,  906; 
punishment  of,  45,  75,  93f,  199, 
208,  245,  351,  354,  357,  309,  427, 
433,  440f,  415,  451,  467,  472,  483, 
490,  500,  544,  550,  577,  623,  819f, 
820,  853,  914,  940;  nichd,  822; 
salvation  from,  7,  16;  secret,  369; 
sense  of,  92f ,  040,  GG8 ;  slavery  to, 
753f,  823,  863,  910,  915  ;  universality 
of,  143f,  150,  623,  820,  822,  829; 
unto  death,  920 ;  wages  of,  823 ; 
wilful,  197-199,  350. 
Sin  offering,  11,  99,  104,  192,  197- 
206,  222f,  228,  237,  520,  533,  748, 
75(5,  809f,  836,  866,  910. 
Sinai,  Mt.,  26f,  (54,  123f,  lOSf,  171, 
173,  177f,  180-183,  188,  190,  194, 
201,  214,  218,  229,  231f,  243,  303, 
384,  488,  510f,  560f,  587,  601,  764, 
784f,  860,  899;  wilderness  of,  213, 
218f,  258,  387,  784. 

Sinaitie     covenant,     64,     488,     8(50; 
peninsula,  63f,   170f,  214,  219,  233, 
260;  Syriac,  GOOf,  701,  713. 
Sincerity,  604,  837,  850f,  873,  906,  911. 
Sinew  of  the  thigh  socket,  134,  160. 
Sinnotli,  153. 
Singers,  310,  325,  329f,  332,  377,  392, 

417,  481,  518. 

Singing,  76,  100,  100,  278,  844,  866f. 
Singing  women,  316,  553. 
Single  and    plural,    interchange    of, 

816. 

Sinim,  466. 
Sinnabris,  32. 

Sinner  punished  in  his  children,  358. 
Sinners,  5,  23,  199,  369,  503,  021-023, 
639,  666,  683f,  701,  709,  716,   730, 
735,  754,  820,  859,  882,  907,  911. 
Sippar,  77,  141 ;  tariff  of,  200. 
Sirach,  see  Ecclesiasticus. 
Sirah,  287. 
Sirion,  234f,  377. 
Sirius,  551. 
Sirocco,   27,  176,  363,  454,  466,   478, 

484,904. 
Sisera,  29,  65,  253,  2Glf ,  270 ;  mother 

of,  262. 

Sister,  i.e.  bride,  421. 
Sittakenians,  548. 
Sivan,  102f,  105,  117. 
Six  days'  work,  135-138. 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  93Gf. 
Sixty-two  weeks,  531. 
Skin,  140,  186,  192,  348,   357;  disease, 

202-204  ;  of  the  teeth,  357. 
Skins,  157,  189f,  200,  204,  393. 
Skirt,  272,  284. 
Skull,  417. 

Sky,  135,  137,  160,  353,  396,  458,  478. 

Slander,  187,  203,  285,  393,  395,  405 

481,  484,    836,    850,    854,    857,    870 

906. 

Slaughter,    144,    206,   562,    906,    932 

934. 
Slave  deale.ru,   380,  517,  5-16;   trade 

548 

Slavery,  5,  73,  79,  82,  108,  110,  128 
145,  1(54,  180,  332,  466,  489,  500 
537,  546,  642,  649f,  753f,  823 
830,  833,  836,  838f,  860,  867,  910 
940. 

Slaves,  44,  51,  65,  73,  101-104,  108 
110,  128,  145,  149,  155f,  162-104 
170,  17ctf,  185f,  106,  209,  211,  235 
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238,  240f,  277f,  28-1,  289,  305,  326, 
338,  351,  301,  380,  383,  405,  409,  489, 
537,  548,  581,  610,  613,  032,  038,  619f, 
660,  682,  707,  735f,  738,  753,  758, 
760,  800,  811,  838-810,  860,  862, 
807,  870,  875,  884f,  888,  910. 
Sleep,  136,  157,  159,  201,  284,  287,  352, 
354,  374,  38Gf,  393,  400,  414,  416f, 
459,  544,  557,  709,  790;  (i.e.  death), 
505,  843,  878,  941;  after  death,  852, 
878,  941. 

Sling,  GO,  11-1,  281f,  284,  -108. 
Slinger,  270. 
Sluggard,  402 f,  408. 
Smell  the  odour  of  .satisfaction,  144. 
Smerdis,  77- 
Smith,  111,  468,  576. 
Smoke,  153,  180,  378,  393,    421,  432, 

440f,  5-1(5,  860,  933f,  938,  940. 
Smyrna,  775,  928-931. 
Snake,    459,    702,    804,    see   Serpent; 

gods,  G28. 
Snare,  442,  538. 
Snares  of  death,  376. 
3now,  27f,  32,  50,  52,  351,  363,  384, 

408,  437,  468,  484,  876. 
Snuff -dishes,  190. 
So,  king  of  Egypt,  see  Shabaka. 
Soap,  477,  587. 

Social  conditions,  85-88,  559f ;  insti 
tutions  of  Israel,  108-114 ;  life,  108, 
111,    344,    502;    morality,   11,   89, 
108,  190,  200  ;  problems,  88,  649. 
Socoh  on  the  Philistine  border,  296; 

south  of  Hebron,  296. 
Socrates,  25,  409,  417,  604,  729,  781, 

796,  840. 
Soda,  408. 
Soden,  von,  597. 

Sodom,  13,  130,  147,  149,  151-153, 243, 
270,  357,  437f,  446,  484,  499,  509f, 
541,  550f,  570,  737,  914;  (i.e.  Jeru 
salem),  935. 
Sojourner,  110,  124,  171,  179,  218,233, 

236-238,  241f,  sec  Stranger. 
Solar  disc,  54,  587  ;  year,  118,  652. 
Soldiers,  51,  55,  72,  86,  114,  266,  351f, 
514,  616,  722,   728,  741,   761f,   788, 
873,  886. 
Solemn  assembly,  129,  497,  544. 
Solidarity,  92,  108,  239,  292,  436,  440 

487f,  509f,  641,  822. 

Solomon,  20f,  25,  44f,  48,  57,  67,  69- 
71,  75,  81,  86,   105,   108f,   111,  113 
127f,    135,  165f,   169,   180,   184,  191. 
245f,  252f,  255,   294-300,   302,  304, 
308-310,  312,  314,  317-319,  326,  328, 
330,  333,  341f,  366f,  372,  380,  397 
411f,    418-423,   510,   519,   609,    712; 
728,    784;     administration    of,    67 
296;  alliance  with  Hiram,  67,  287 
296-298, 302,  319, 548;  and  Abiathar 
275,   295,   519;   and    Adonijah,    67 
294f,  318,  519  ;  and  Bathsheba,  289 
294f,  318;   and  David,  67,  75,  289 
294f,    317f;    and   Ecclesiastes,    18 
341f,  411f ,  417, 432, 522 ;  and  Hadad 
67,    299f;    and    Hebrew    Wisdom 
341,  397,  411 ;   and  Jeroboam,  67 
299f;    and  Joab,  295;    and  Rezon, 
67,  69,  299 ;  and  Shimei,  295  ;  and 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  9,  45,  341f, 
397,  407 ;    and  the  Canaanites,  67, 
252,   259,   299;   and   the   Queen  of 
Sheba,  299,  319;  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  18,  341f,  418-423,  432;  cor 
onation  of,  294f;  death  of,  21,  67, 
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86,  111,  119,  319;  empire  of,  127, 
188,  296;  idolatry  of,  299,  312; 
judgment  of,  296;  legends  con 
cerning,  296 ;  marries  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  67,  295f ,  299 ;  palace  of, 
67,  297f,  300 ;  polygamy  of,  67,  299  ; 
prayer  of,  20f,  298,  091 ;  proverbs 
of,  45,  296,  341 ;  son  of  God,  372 ; 
songs  of,  45,  290;  temple  of,  see 
Temple,  Solomon's;  trading  ex 
peditions  of,  07,  70,  111,  297,299; 
tyrannical  rule  of,  67,  113,  109,  252, 
298;  wealth  of,  67,  111,  113,  299, 
318f;  wife  of,  67,  295-297,  319; 
wisdom  of,  296,  341,  343. 
Solomon's  porch,  755,  780,  782. 
Solomonic  literature,  45,  341f,  411. 
Solon,  413. 

Son,  109-111,  128,  262,  414,  442,  511, 
586,  733,  735 ;  the,  and  the  angels, 
696,  890f. 

Son  of  (Hebrew  idiom),  577. 
Son  of  David,  372,  434,  694,  696,  709, 
714,  718f,  738. 

of   God,   2,  8,  10,  95,   137,  178, 

188,  372-374,  642,  685,  691,  702f, 
708,  714,  722,  726,  728,  740,  743, 
745,  755,  761,  787,  806-812,  813,  824, 
853,  860,  930,  sec  Jesus,  Logos. 

of  His  love,  868. 

of  Joseph,  372. 

of  Man,  2,  637f,  661,  668,   670, 

683f,  686,  691f,  696,  708-710,  712, 
714  721,  729,  733,  737,  740,  748f, 
754,  757,  768,  785,  846,  891, 929,  938 ; 
and  the  angels,  733,  748,  891 ;  coming 
of,  G05,  696,  710,  737,  740,  757; 
equivalent  to  "  Man,"  375,  503f, 
529,  684,  708f,  846;  in  apocalyptic 
literature,  375,  637 ;  in  Daniel,  96, 
520,  529,  661,  929,  938 ;  in  Enoch, 
433f,  637,  6(51,  670,  864,  929,  938 ;  in 
Hebrews,  375,  891;  in  the  eighth 
Psalm,  375,  846, 891 ;  in  Revelation, 
929,  938 ;  in  the  Gospels,  529,  661, 
691,  729 ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
375  ;  Jesus  as,  see  Jesus  ;  Judge  of 
men,  433,  670,  691,  721,  785;  Mes 
sianic  significance  of  title,  434,  670, 
683f,  691,  712,  729,  738;  pre-exist- 
eiice  of,  804 ;  resurrection  of,  692 ; 
self -designation  of  Jesus,  670,  691, 
754;  suffering  of,  668,  670,  691f, 
891 ;  whether  distinguished  from 
Jesus,  710,  733. 

of  perdition,  761. 

Soncino  edition  of    Old  Testament, 

42. 

Song,  23,  45,  81,  86,  93,  102,  127,  282, 
306,  388,  396,  4-15,  553,  866f,  870;  of 
Deborah,  see  Deborah ;  of  Hezekiah, 
459 ;  of  Moses,  47,  242f ;  of  Moses 
at  the  Red  Sea,  44,  180f,  938;  of 
Solomon,  sec  Song  of  Songs. 

of  Songs,  5,  18,  108,  294,  341-343, 

418-423  ;  a  collection  of  love  lyrics, 
18,  108,  342,  418f ;  age  and  author 
ship  of,  341f,  418;  and  Solomon, 
18,  341f,  418-423,  432;  canonicity 
of,  18,  38f,  411,  418  ;  interpretation 
of,  18,  342,  418f;  linguistic  char 
acteristics  of,  418 ;  not  a  drama, 
342,  419 ;  not  an  allegory,  418 ; 
place  in  Old  Testament,  418  ;  place 
of  origin,  418 ;  secular  character  of, 
418  ;  Yahweh  not  named  in,  418. 
—  of  the  Lamb,  938  ;  of  the  sword, 
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512;  of  the  throe  children,  526;  of 
the  wdl,  4-1,  841. 

Songs  in  the  night,  3(12  ;  of  Zion,  391. 

Son-in-law,  100,  152,  (308. 

Sons  of  flame,  350 ;  of  God  (i.e.  angels), 
138,  112,  30-1,  317,  303,  377,  389,  730, 
842;  of  God  (good  men),  705,  730, 
863,  891 ;  of  the  bridechamber,  709  ; 
of  the  prophets,  304;  of  thunder, 
685. 

Soniship,  020,  G42,  7-17,  807,  810-812, 
824,  800,  919,  see  Adoption. 

Soothsayers,  soothsaying,  11,  lOOf, 
100,  429f,  404,  525,  5G2,  798. 

Soj  later,  790,  798,  830. 

Sophists,  110,  343,  405,  440,  877. 

Sophocles,  20,  414. 

Sorcerer,  sorceress,  106,  525,  791,  942, 
see  Magician,  Witch,  Wizard. 

Sorcery,  187,  438,  443,  5C2,  934. 

Sore,  408. 

Sorek,  valley  of,  31,  267f. 

Sorrow,  305,  413f,  453,  906. 

Sosipatros,  M',0. 

Sosthenes,  friend  of  Paul,  731,  797,  832. 
—  ruler  of  synagogue,  797,  832. 

Soul,  137,  237,  240,  269,  350,  377f,  417. 
529,  710,  739,  851f,  879,  892,  904f ; 
boxes,  -139  ;  capture,  509. 

Sound  doctrine.  882,  885,  887. 

Sour  grapes,  47,  91,  501 ;  milk,  2C2. 

South,  the,  see  Negeb. 

South  Galatian  theory,  769f,  857,  859. 

Sower  713,  730,  750. 

Sowing,  111,  211,  230,  311,  413,  455, 
457,  537,  539-541,  502,  580,  840,  801, 
900  ;  with  salt,  205. 

Spain,  385,  438,  513,  607,  G13f,  772, 
799,  817,  829,  881. 

Span,  115,  281. 

Sparks,  350,  438,  905. 

Sparrow,  387. 

Sparta,  565. 

Spear,  114,  282-284,  308,  332,  565,  568. 

Speckled  bird,  482. 

Speech,  133,  225,  402-405,  407f,  413, 
415,  !KUf,  1110. 

Speeches,  2-1  f  ;  cot' 'position  of,  by 
historians,  20f. 

Speed  of  travel,  015. 

Spell,  100,  527,  562. 

Spelt,  176. 

Spices,  100,  111,  189,  420,  423,  431, 
440,  489,  552,  940. 

Spider,  353,  359,  469. 

Spies,  ll>3,  250,  412,  738,  905;  the, 
32,  123,  213, 219f ;  narrative  of,  123, 
126,  213,  219f. 

Spikenard,  697,  751. 

Spinal  column,  417. 

Spinoza,  121,  340. 

Spirit  (apparition),  350;  of  Christ, 
039,  707 ;  of  God,  135f,  260,  343- 
345,  369,  396,  414,  427,  429,  462f, 
470f,  517f,  546,  561,  574,  578,  586, 
637,  642,  710,  712,  733,  745f,  747, 
823,  see  Holy  Spirit,  the,  Spirit  of 
Yahweh ;  of  infirmity,  734  ;  of 
Jesus,  15f ,  769 ;  of  prophecy,  the, 
940;  of  truth,  919;  of  Yahweh, 
60,  76,  85,  92,  184,  218f,  260,  262f, 
267,  277f,  281,  285,  303,  317,  445, 
462,  471,  see  Holy  Spirit,  Spirit  of 
God ;  regarded  as  finer  form  of 
matter,  350. 

Spirits,  82f,  95f,  101,  160,  216,  296, 
570,  8-14;  i.e.  evil  spirits,  708;  in 


I      prison,  910f ;  of  the  dead,  110,  208, 

216,  221f,  413,  687,  750. 
Spiritual  body,  670,  719,  812,  817,  852, 
933. 

—  gifts,  043,  645-049,  827,832,  834f, 
843-845,  806,  893,  919;    criteria  of 
value,  C45,  64  7f,  843-845;    regula 
tions  .-'or  exercise,  615,  618,  843-845. 

—  Israel,  935  ;  man,  834f ;  marriage, 
650,  839. 

Spirituality,  835,  870. 

"Spirituals,"'  the,  638. 

Spittle,  690.  - 

Spoil,  GO,  85,  114,  228,  233f,  251,  261, 
280,  288,  339,  442f,  458,  461,  46-1, 
494,  514,  517,  532,  873 ;  division  of, 
280. 

Spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  178. 

Spring  (of  water),  27,  29-32, 149,  181  f, 
214,  210,  222,  258,  268,  330,  353,  388, 
421,  438,  442,  459,  409,  177,  546,  583, 
750,  872,  938. 

—  (season),  18,  27,  50,  52,  118,  127, 
135,    177,   205,   210f,  219,  262,  289, 
419f,  422f,  480,  520,  572,  G28f,  689, 
797,  817. 

—  god,   0::S ;    death   and    resurrec 
tion  of,  028  ;  wailing  for,  628. 

Springs,  sacred,  see  Sacred  springs. 

Sprinkling,  197,  199f,  204,  206,  217, 
222,  519,  803,  895. 

Square,  531. 

Square  character,  30. 

Stable,  726. 

Stadia,  115. 

Staff,  203,  377,  493,  581,  688. 

Stairs,  331,  333. 

Stake,  388,  sec  Gallows. 

Stall,  5.N. 

Standard,  124,  445,  471,  478,  4i,i,  499. 

Standing  army,  124,  289,  291. 

Star  in  the  East,  652,  70lf. 

Star-god,  552. 

Star- worship,1293Sfc  Heavenly  bodies, 
worship  of. 

Stars,  5,  74,  137f,  150,  226,  228,  252, 
I'd:?,  274,  332,  319,353,  303,  417,  445, 
454,  458,  401,  464,  480,  489,  530,  551, 
577,  628,  034,  701,  803,  847,  864,  869, 
934,  936;  personality  of,  137f,  363, 
461,  934. 

State,  the,  684,  812,  909f;  religion, 
4!  3,  616,  630f,  775,  926,  928,  930, 
936-938. 

Statesmen,  25,  110,  508,  635. 

Statues,  628,  937. 

Stealing,  see  Thief. 

Steel,  553. 

Steersman,  905. 

Step-chains,  439,  see  Ankle  chains. 

Stephanas,  610,  833,  8-18. 

Stephanus,  597. 

Stephen,  170,  605,  638-640,  669,  739, 
707f,  770,  783-785,  787,  789,  806,  932 ; 
a  Hellenist,  639,  767,  783;  and 
Paul,  639f ,  767f ,  783,  785,  806 ;  and 
the  Law,  639f,  806 ;  and  the  Temple, 
639,  783-785 ;  appointed  one  of  the 
seven,  783  ;  burial  of,  785 ;  concep 
tion  of  Christianity,  639f,  767,  770 ; 
martyrdom  of,  669,  767,  783,  785, 
793,  932 ;  prayer  of,  669,  768,  932 ; 
speech  of,  169,  768,  780,  783-785, 
791, 800 ;  trial  of,  783-785. 

Steppe,  32,  50,  258,  384,  545. 

Steps,  518,  790,  800;  to  the  altar. 
186,  519. 


Stern  (of  boat),  674. 

Steward,  113,  101,  302?,  713,  720,  730, 

733,  735. 

Stewardship,  836,  840,  809,  008. 
Sticks,  102,  174,  254,  417,  517,  801. 
Still  small  voice,  303. 
Sting  of  death,  369,  847. 
Stocks,  the,  72f,  113,  325,  356,  474,  48-1. 
Stoicism,  345,  41  If,  415,  633f,  789,  793, 

805,  812. 

Stoics,  the,  6,  607,  635,  746,  790,  835. 
Stone  age,  251. 
Stone    at   the    tomb   of   Jesus,   699, 

741,  763 ;  circle,  251 ;  of  Israel,  160, 

442. 

Stonehenge,  616. 
Stones,  51,  66,  76,  82,  109,  111,  116, 

157-159,  182,  185f,  189, 191,  204,  212, 

241,  250f,   255,   276,   279-284,    290, 
294,  297,  320f,  351,  353,  350,  404f, 
408,  413,  439,  441,  443,  446,  454f, 
471,  484,  491,  495,  518f,  525,  539, 
542,  548,  567,  574,  577,  582,  703,  707, 
755f,  903,  906,  909,  940 ;  Sacred,  see 
Sacred  stones. 

Stoning,  70,  102,  129,  208,   210,  220, 

237,  240,  475,  510,   762,   773,  785, 

792f,  800. 
Store,  150,  255. 
Store  cities,  111. 
Store-house,  545. 
Stork,  364,  480. 
Storm,  70,  82,  84,  87,  303,  363,  377, 

389    391,  396,  417,  438f,  449,  453, 

501,  5-15,    5-18,  557,  564f,  715,    718, 

730f,  899. 

Storm-cloud,  190,  215,  219,  473,  568. 
Stormy  season,  615f. 
Story,  19-22,  81,  80,  127. 
Strabo,  297,  507. 
Straight  Street,  787. 
Strange  gods,  127,  130,  796;  woman, 

398-400,  406. 
Stranger,  85f,  102-104,  121,  128,  150, 

179,  187,  206,  208,  210f,  217,  220,233, 

242,  270,  272,  286-289,  298,  376,  378, 
480,  521, 544,  557, 722,  see  Sojourner. 

Strategi,  795. 

Stratopedarch,  80-1. 

Straw,  173,  454,  707  ;  for  bricks,  173. 

Streams,  28,  337,  369,  408f,  412,  422, 

449,  458f,  463,  4G5f,  470,  473,  483f, 

520,  546,  552. 
Street,  69,  111,  531,  565,  578,  659,  706, 

718,  801. 

Strife,  395,  469,  873,  904. 
Strike  hands,  112,  407. 
Stringed   instruments,  316,  366,  373, 

526,  567. 
Stroke,  284. 

Strong,  the,  650,  828f,  840f. 
Strong  drink,  453. 
Stronghold,  564. 

Strophe,  180,  373,  375,  387,  392,  440. 
Stubble,  410,  545,  564. 
Students,  616. 
Study,  91,  417,  620,  C2-1. 
Stumbling,  705,  825f. 
Stumbling-block,  705,  716,  730,  S25 

828   83H 

Stump,  356,  441,  444,  526. 
Stylus,  51,  357. 
Sub-apostolic    age,    766;    literature, 

766. 

Subject,  412. 
Subliminal    consciousness,   150,   430, 

648. 


Substitution,  154,  197f,  467f,  C32,  sc 
V  icarious  -suffering,  etc. 

Subtilty,  398. 

Succoth,  134,  100,  178,  264,  297,  383 

Suetonius,  058,  818. 

Suez,  180;  Canal,  181;  Gulf  of,  445 
580. 

Suffering,  301f,  3(55,  370,  374,  555,  634 
G94,  7GOf,  763,  787,  874,  898f,  908- 
JLJ,  9,57  :  disciplinary  character  of 
345,  350f,  353,  356,  358,  36if,  370, 
3-4  399,  623,  899  ;  due  to  sin,  263, 
266,  271,  391,  544,  709;  for  the 
name,  974;  of  the  righteous,  47, 

m^'no3?7'  208'  824'  874'  88Gf>  898, 
'10,  93,  ;  of  the  world,  358;  prob 
lem  of,  see  Problem  of  suffering- 


—  Messiah,  372,  667f,  780,  792,  802, 
809,    834;    no  doctrine  of,    in   Old 
lestament,  372. 
Snffet,  258. 

Suicide,  286,  290,  413,  753,  795. 
Sukkiim,  319. 
Sulla,  790. 
Sulphur,  934,  see  Brimstone  ;  springs, 

27- 

Sulpiciua  Severus,  610. 
Sumer,  51,  148. 
Sumerian  language,  51,  525. 
Sumerians,  51,  193. 
Summer,  27,  29f,  117,  187,  351,  543, 

'39,  753  ;  fruit,  102,  477,  553. 
ouramum  bonum,  sec  Chief  good 
Smnu-Abu,  53. 

Su.'i'  23-  30  44,  -54,  74,  117,  135,  150, 
152,  154,  166,  259,  267,  292,  298,  333 
353,  369,  383,  404,  412,  417  419  499' 
445f,  453,  457,  459,  463,  466,  470,'  48o' 

™  '££'  ^3>  558'  5G5'  5G7f  >  58?>  62^ 
££'  S?'  Wo>  G54'  G98'  706>  741,  783, 
790,  795,  803,  847,  864,  890,  904,  936 
939  5  chariot  of,  412,  628;  images, 

319,  449,  454,  506;  pillars,'  319,  449 

£06j   worship,  235,   267,   311,   502, 

DIMM,  548. 

Sun  and  moon  standing  still,  253. 
Sun  of  righteousness,  7">8. 
Sunday,  4,  764,  847,  sec  Lord's  Day. 
bun-god,  141,  162,  186,  587. 
Sunrise,  117,  616,  901. 
Sunset,  105,  117,  149f,  177,  185,  272 

528,  653,  683,  708,  722,  741,  750  938' 
Sunstroke,  389. 
Supernatural,  the,  82,  see  Miracles 

STir8oj,oio2',5'  7'  83'  86'  99f-  "0,  190 
20o,  338,  369,  371,  406,  408,  443,  446 

rl?'  r473'  4!)8'  509'  512>  557,  569,  573 
578,  584,  620f,  627,  629,  631,  663,  763 
/69,  771. 

Supper,  842. 

Suppression  of  the  local  sanctuaries, 
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Swiftness,  5-49. 
Swimming,  454,  764. 
Swine,  20:!f,  438,  472,  523,  707f,  730 

' 


Swine's  flesh,  007. 
Swineherd,  105. 

Sword,  23,  100, 141,  212,  204,  269,  27-j 
282    28(5,   351,   370,  437,   462,  473 
475f,  483,  480,  492,   495,   499,  50° 
505f,  508,  511f,  514f,  539,  541,  548 
553f,  580,   595,  032,   698,   710    89" 
929f,937,  940;   dance,  422 ;  of  the 
Spirit,  470,  807;  of  Yaliweh,  458 
493,  502  ;  the  fiery,  133,  140. 
Sycamine  tree,  718,  730 
Sychar,  30,  749. 
Sycomore,  443,  553. 
Syene,  232,  400. 
Syllffius,  009. 

Symbol,  symbolic  actions,  symbolism 
25,  82-84,  88,  90,  98,  100,  108,  111 
150,  171,  180,  188f,  192-195,  205,  210 
228,  252,  204,  272,  308,  418-420,  422, 

In?/'^' 482'  484'  48Gf,489,491,495, 
503-506,  508,  512f,  516f,  521,  536, 
545,  552,  581,  630,  632,  637-039,660 
690,  697,  699,  728-730,  739  743, 753f 
758,  779,  809,  853f,  889f,  893-895! 
899,  931-933,  935,  937f,  940-942 

5ymmachus,  41. 

Sympathetic  magic,  see  Magic. 

Sympathy,  168,  351f,  827,  861,  892 
911 ;  of  the  universe,  634. 


Synagogue,  35,  97,  100,  106,  131,  210, 
329,  372,  380,  411,  414,  482,  497,579 

^fno        ni  n        r*c*n        ,  _        '_         *  *      '  ^' 


Surety,  187,  4*00,  405,  409,  459,  87G. 

Survivals,  83,  196,  213,  627 

Susa,  59,  78,  130,  330,  337-339,  529 

Susanna,  296. 

Susiana,  330. 

Suttee,  616. 

Swallow,  142,  144,  387,  459,  480 

Swan,  628. 

Swarming  things,  137,  169,  473,  507 

oweet  savour,  144,  197. 

Sweetness,  504,  935. 

Swift  (bird),  480. 
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608,  GIG,  020,  049,  060,  665,  682 
684f,  687,  714,  716,  724,  728,  737 
768,  786-788,  792,  795-797,  801f,  8O5^ 
851,860,  876,  904;  of  Satan,  930f ; 
of  the  Libertines,  773,  783;  wor 
ship,  106,  131,  620,  728,  791. 
Synchronisms,  70,  119,  654. 

ren^m>  474'  481'  535>  616>   862, 
,  916. 

Synod  of  Carthage,  596. 
Synoptic  Gospels,   8,   122,  402    405 
579,  587,  595,  G04f,   018,  672-680 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  743  ;  as  his 
torical  sources,   14f,  005,  659,  663 
fat)9t ;  close  resemblance  of  wording 
672;  criticism  of,  14f,  122,  579 ;  dia 
gram  to  illustrate  independence  an' 
overlapping,  680 ;  discrepancies  in 
8,    15;    doublets   in,   405;    literary 
characteristics  of,  25,  604f ;  Marcan 
matter  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  604,  672- 
675,  679,  700;    Marcan   order  re 
served  in,  673 ;  non-Marcan  source 
used    in,  672,  674-678;   sources  of, 
604f ;  table  of  parallel  sections,  679 
-—-problem    14,  122,  672-680,  700;' 
Mt.  and  Lk.  depend  on  Mk    122 
072-075,  700;    nature  of  the  prob 
lem,  0/2;  oral  tradition  theory  672' 
relation  of  Mk.  and  Q,  078-    rela 
tion  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  to  Q,  675-678, 
(W,    theories  of  documentary  de 
pendence,  672;  two-document  the 
ory,  122,  672-678. 
Syntyche,  874. 
Syracuse,  804. 

Syria,  26f,  30,  35f,  50f,  54-62,  07f  72 
78f,  llOf,  116, 134, 148,  159, 246  256f ! 
259f,  298f,  303,  305f,  308f,  313,  32o| 

330,337,347,380,387,414,419431 
436,  441-445,  448-450,  454,  477,  500 
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513,  523f,  526,  529,  531f,  534,  548, 
552f,  580,  007-610,  613,  629f,  641 
701, 72Gf,  769f,  776,  787,  789,  794, 797 
803,  908;  Greek  kings  of,  374. 

kyriac,  36;  Version,  5»5f,  599,  601; 
(  Church,  913. 

Syrian  text,  599. 

Syrians,  30,  30,  53,  03,  99,  106,   230 

32S  Sfi5i?k|lis  ^ 

Syro-Ephraimitish  coalition,  70f,  70 

309,  321,  436-438,  441-443. 
oyrophcemcian  woman,  689f,  708,  714, 

Syrti.s,  803. 

Systematic  giving,  848. 
Syzygus,  874. 


Taanach,  30,  51,  65,  100,  110,  259, 202, 

Tabse,  533. 

Tabal,  58. 

Tabeel,  441. 

Taberah,  218. 

Tabernacle,  5,  104,  123f,  180f,  183 
189-195, 199,  201f,  212,  214-219  221f 
255,  276,  294-298,  388,  475,  784f,' 
893-896,  938 ;  construction  of,  194, 
201,  784 ;  contents  of,  189-194,  215, 
21  ti,  221,  295,  895;  erection  of,  194f) 
214,  217 ;  heavenly  pattern  of,  189, 
784f,  894-896,  933;  materials  for, 
L89,  194 ;  not  historical,  189  ;  struc 
ture  of,  190f,  297,  895f ;  symbolism 
of,  5  189,  893,  895,  938;  i.e.  the 
body,  852. 
-of  God,  937;  of  the  Testimony, 

L/OO. 

"abernacles,  691. 

Tabitha,  788. 

Table,  518,  841,  940;  of  Christ,  651: 
of  demons,  651;  of  nations,  tho, 
145;  of  shewbread,  191,  5J9;  the 
Lord's,  841. 

SoS£  otone'  123'  183'  189f>  W3, 
,  236,  276,  488,  851 ;  of  the  Law 
895. 

Tablet,  442,  456,  567. 
Tablets  of  destiny,  326. 
Taboo  (Tabu),  S3,  99,  134,  160,  183 
188,  190,  198-200,  202-209   9°3   233 
240,  279,  445,  472,  477,  629,'  097,'  828 1 
and  uncleanness,  202-205. 
Taboos  on  warriors,  99,  240,  445 
Tabor,  Mount,  29f,  261,  538,  69l' 
labret,  sec  Timbrel. 
Tabrimmon,  299,  301. 
Tacitus,  604,  610,  657f,  690,  939 
Tadmor,  299. 

Tahpanhes,  73,  79,  230,  477,  49if 
lahtim-hodshi,  293. 
Tail,  365,  408,  934. 
Take  the  flesh  in  the  teeth,  355 
lake  the  life  in  the  hand,  355,  393. 
lale  of  the  two  brothers,  the,  103 
lalebearmg,  400,  s<>e  Slander. 
Talent,  llOf,  060,  738,  939 
Talfiath,  421. 
Talisman,  276,  289f,  812 
fallith,  240. 

Talmud,  36f,  41f,  254,  392,  622,  624 
702,  710f,  732. 

ai'?orr'    f1:u'ghter-in-law    of     Judah, 
102f ;  daughter  of  David,  67,  289  • 
as  \yoman's  name,  423. 
—  (in  Judah),  299. 
'amarisk,  100,  181,  218,  286. 
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Tambourine,  sec  Timbrel. 

Tammuz,    418,    502,    507,    532,    Golf; 

(month),  104f,  117. 
Tanis,  sec  Zoan. 
Tapestry,  410. 
Tares,  713. 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  36  ;  of  Onkelos, 

36,  224. 
Targums,  41,  307,  392,  398,  401,  585, 

712,  746,  847,  866. 
Tarichefe,  32. 
Tariff,  111,  200. 
Tarshish,  145,  299,  381,  385,  438,  452, 

470,  481,  513,  556-558;  ships  of,  112, 

299,  381,  438,  452. 
Tarsus,  36,   299,  607,  724,   768f,  787, 

789,  791,  794,  802,  805. 
Tartan,  the,  71,  310,  450. 
Tartar,  393. 
Tartarus,  731. 

Tartessus,  299,  381,  438,  481. 
Taskmaster,  170,  173f,  298. 
Tassels,  220,  240,  709,  719. 
Tatian,  122,  595,    053,  658,   see    Dia- 

tessaron. 
Tattoo  marks,  tatooing,  179,  208,  463, 

583. 

Tattenai,  77. 

Taunt  song,  311,  446,  465,  567. 
Taurobolium,  633. 
Taurus,  Mount,  26,  G15,  726,  791. 
Tavern  songs,  415. 
Tax-collector,  458,  615,  666,  684,  706, 

709,  711,  730,  735-737. 
Taxes,  taxation,  61,  67,  79,  8(5,   113, 

212,  277,  281,  318,  408,  496,  513,  520, 

580f,  609,  613-615,  701,   715f,    828, 

sec  Customs,  Dues,  Tribute. 
Taylor  Cylinder,  246. 
Teachers,'  109,  621,  624,  613,  616,  729, 

733,  791,  861,  866,  883,  900,  905. 
Teaching,  91,  413,  647,  783,  827,  844, 

870,  882,  886,  888,  893. 
Teaching  of  the   Twelve  Apostles,  see 

Didache. 
Tears,  382,  453,  498,  544,  698,  730,  799, 

849,  885f,  899,  see  Weeping. 
Tebeth,  105,  117,  323,  330. 
Teeth,  47,  91,  166,  186,  417,  421,  423, 

499,  544. 
Tegea,  230. 
Tehom,  135,  298. 
Teima,  410. 
Teispes,  494. 
Tekel,  527. 
Tekoa,  31,  289,  331,  479,  547f,  553  ; 

widow  of,  289,  296. 
Tel-abib,  77,  505. 
Telam,  285. 
Telepathy,  837. 
Tell,  253. 
Tell  el-Amarna,  26,  34,  36,  54,  148; 

tablets,  34,  36,  51-55,  110,  124,  135, 

149,    172,    186,    235,   248,   259,    268, 

270f,  290,  299. 
Tema,  36,  156,  351,  451. 
Teman,  182,  494,  513,  548,  555,  567. 
Temperance,  624,  801. 
Tempest,    383,    389,   455f,    481,    549; 

stilling  of  the,  663,  687,  708,  730f. 
Temple,  102,  154,  212,  217,  241,  276, 

288,  297,  344,   367,   370-374,   376f, 

382-385,  390,  392-397,  414,  438,  441, 

450,  457-460,  464,  469,  472,  475, 482- 

484,  488,  497,  504,  540,  553,557,  561, 

583f,  618,  620,  637,   639,   689,   695, 

703,  767,  785,   799,  840,  865,    879, 


895,  899,  909,  931,  938;  centre  of 
unity  for  Jews,  370,  378f ;  dwelling- 
place  of  God,  75,  370,  374f,  436, 
518f,  561,  567,  618,  835;  gates  of, 
479,  519f,  782;  inviolability  of,  75, 
90,  474,  479f,  486,  502,  507 ;  sanctity 
of,  389,  584 ;  veil  of,  741. 
Temple  (Herod's),  297,  609,  653,  86-5, 
sec  Temple,  the  second. 

—  (Solomon's),  45,  47,  49,  67,  73-77, 
89-91,  103,  105f,  114f,  128f,  131, 189f, 
192,   231,  243-246,    252,    254f,    277, 
288,  293-298,  300f,  308-314,  316-321, 
307f,  388,  437,  440f,  474f,  479f,  485f, 
49()f,    501  f,    504,    506-508,    559-561, 
703,   78-1;   building  of,  67,  73,  105, 
115,  128,  244-246,  252,  293,  297,  314, 
318,  368  ;  centralisation  of  worship 
at,    see    Centralisation    of    cultus ; 
cleansed    by    Hezekiah,    76,    310f ; 
cleansed  by  Josiah,  128,  131,  311f, 
474  ;  date  of,  297  ;  dedication  of,  20, 
45,    135,    245f,    293,   298,   319,  427; 
desecration  of,  74,  76,  129,  131,  480, 
502,  506f ;  destruction  of,  47,  73,  97, 
131,   232,   245,   310,   312f,   319,  368, 
386f,  467,  474,  480,  485,  494,   501, 
50JS  559-561,  572,  578;  dimensions 
of,  106,  297  ;  its  building  a  mistake, 
288,   784;   organisation  of  its  wor 
ship,    75,    106,    317,   368;    plan  of, 
105f,   297,   318 ;   plundered  by  Shi- 
shak,    71,    301 ;     preparation     for 
building,  296f,  317f,  394;  purifica 
tion  of,   76,   104,  301;  repaired  by 
Joash,  74f,  308,  320f;   repaired  by 
Josiah,    75,    77,    128 ;     rivalry    at 
Bethel,  67,  73,  300,   312;    site   of, 
293,  297f,  317,  491. 

—  (the  second),  75,  92-94,  103f,  106, 
112,  129,  174,  189-191,  264,  270,  319, 
323,  331,  368,  460,  468,  470-473,  497, 
523,  531f,   544-546,   575,   610,   620f, 
662,  668,   694f,  698,  702f,  715,  720, 
725,    738,   742,    752,    755,  762,  778, 
780-783,  785,  788,  790,  799-801,  865, 
928,  935,  942 ;  and  the  Samaritans, 
77,  245,  327f,  387 ;  building  of,  10, 
77f,  92,  180,  215,  333-328,  544,  572- 
577,    585,    748;    burning   of,   472; 
captain  of,  781f ;  captured  by  Pom- 
pey,  497,  608 ;   Christian  meetings 
in,  647,  778,  780;  cleansing  of,  662, 
668,    694,    718,    738,  743,  748,  757, 
781;  completion  of,  323,  329,  573; 
dedication    of,   78,   329,   377,   755; 
desecration  of,  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,    104,   339,   377,  379f,  386f, 
433,  523f,   527,  529f,  532,  607,  668, 
755,  935;  destruction  of,  by  Romans, 
97,  100,  610,  616,  618-620,  623,  715, 
720,    928;     laying    of    foundation- 
stone,  77,  323,  326f,  573f ;  plundered 
by    Crassus,    608 ;    profanation    of, 
335,  471f,   694-696,  748,  800,  879; 
purification  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
339,  377,  386f,  523f,  607,  755;  re 
built   by  Herod,  609,  748;   turned 
into  Temple  of  Zeus,  607. 

—  chambers,  79,  334f,  518 ;  courts, 
72,    74,    79,    104f,    131,    191f,    194, 
311,  319f,  382,  385,  388,  468,  489, 
501f,     518-520,     734,     761;     dues, 
revenue,  tax,  tribute,  79,  192,  308, 
320,  326,  334,  615f,  694,  715,  748; 
furniture,  105f,  192,  297f,  300,  310, 
314,  318f,  518;  hill,  458,  518f,  583; 


hymns,  songs,  106,  373,  459,  539; 
inscription,  800,  935;  liturgy,  318; 
music,  49,  106,  314,  316,  367f  ;  musi 
cians,  316f,  368;  officials,  72,  316, 
321,  414,  484,  487,  519;  porch,  106, 
297f,  312,  518,  545 ;  records,  45,  244, 
246,  308f,  312,  324,  334  ;  servants, 
252,  326,  840;  service,  78,  368,  385; 
singers,  49,  316f,  325f,  367f,  518; 
threshold,  440f,  507,  5l9f ;  treasure, 
308-311,  321;  treasury,  523,  587, 
734;  vessels,  77,  297f,  310,  321,  325, 
467,  486f,  524,  527,  546;  worship, 
92-94,  97, 103, 131, 189, 192,  314,  329, 
368,  385f,  394,  471-473,  475,  585, 
620,  773,  799,  895. 

Temple  at  Elephantine,  79,  106, 
486;  at  Leontopolis,  106,  449f, 
581 ;  heathen,  53,  74,  105,  189,  218  ; 
266,  269,  491,  493,  565,  609,  651, 
792f,  798,  840f,  930 ;  of  Bel,  532. 

—  of   Ezekiel,   129,    131,    189,  367, 
502f,  517-521,   942;    dwelling-place 
of  Yahweh,  129  ;  measurements  of, 
519. 

—  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Antioch, 
532;  of  Melkart,  308,  513;  of  the 
Holy   Ghost,   838;    of  Zerubbabel, 
sec  Temple,  the  second ;  rival,  106, 
472;    the  heavenly,  375,   377,   397, 
895f,  935 ;  Zoroast'rian,  507. 

Temple  Bar,  339. 

Temples  of  Babylon,  524. 

Temples,  the,  421. 

Temptation,  317,  019,  693,  706,  714, 

841,  892,  898,  900,  901,  908,  918f. 
Tempter,  855. 

Tempting  God,  182,  235,  441,  703,  793. 
Ten  commandments,  ten  words,  183- 

185,  see  Decalogue. 

—  horns,  the,  528f,  936,  939. 
Tenant,  735f. 
Tenderness,  866. 

Tenedos,  794f. 

Tennyson,  24,  267,  345,  420,  903,  910. 

Tenses,  35,  593. 

Tent,  109,  127,  145,  150,  152,  155,  168, 
177,  184,  217,  226,  256,  261f,  264,  276, 
282,  288,  307,  320,  350,  368,  393,  420, 
458,  461f,  468,  489,  494,  512,  568,  790, 
852. 

—  of  meeting,  123f,  210,  275,  318 ; 
in  E,  105,  123f,  128,  168,  188f,  193; 
in    P,    104,    123,   see    Tabernacle; 
sanctuary,  295. 

Tent-cord, '350,  468. 
Tent-hangings,  468,  494. 
Tent-maker,  tent-making,768, 796, 830. 
Tent-pin,  261  f,  329,  468. 
Terah,  148 ;  sons  of,  146. 
Teraphim,    lOOf,    159,    186,   269,   280, 

282,  367,  537,  580. 
Terebinth,   100,   146f,    161,   1G6,   226, 

236,  263,  377,  438,  470,  538. 
Terminus,  239. 
Terraces,  31. 

Terror,  161.  457f,  517,  933,  see  Fear. 
Tertius,  830. 
Tertullian,  411,  594f,  601,  635,  652f, 

727,  747,  773f ,  786,  862,  876,  889, 908, 

916,  923,  927f. 
Tertullus,  801. 

Terumah,  587,  see  Heave  offering. 
Testament,    895;    of    Job,    844;    of 

Judah,  882;   of  Naphtali,  838;  of 

the   Twelve    Patriarchs,    35,    433f. 

522,  661,  878,  931,  936. 
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Testimonia,  see  Testimonies,  Book  of. 

Testimonies,  Book  of,  G82,  700,  703, 
712,  909. 

Testimony,  123,  308,  386,  443,  926 ;  of 
Jesus,  927f,  940. 

Tetrarch,  (JO),  684,  088,  702,  741. 

Tetrarchy,  33,  OODf. 

Text  of  New  Testament,  596,  598- 
601 ;  of  Old  Testament,  40-43,  92, 
125. 

Texts  as  charms,  5. 

Textual  corruption,  causes  of,  42f, 
375,  598  ;  criticism  and  inspiration, 
4 ;  criticism  of  New  Testament, 
598-601;  criticism  of  Old  Testa 
ment,  40-43,  125 ;  criticism,  prin 
ciples  of,  43,  125,  598f . 

Textus  Receptus,  597- 

Thaddums,  085,  709,  729. 

Thank  offerings,  209,  280,  48-4,  550f. 

Thankfulness,  131,  870f. 

Thanksgiving,  93,  129,  200,  316-318, 
329,  370,  372,  377,  379,  381f,  390- 
392,  445,  459,  471,  557,  756,  832,  844, 
849f,  854,  863,  866,  868-870,  872, 
877,  879f,  882,  885,  909,  911. 

"That  which  restraineth,"  774,  877, 
879. 

Thaw,  351. 

The  Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage, 
429. 

Theatre,  798. 

Thebais,  79. 

Thebes  (in  Egypt),  72,  492,  514,  565. 

Thebez,  30,  265. 

Theft,  see  Thief. 

Theism,  619. 

Themiso,  901. 

Theocracy,  129,  264,  935. 

Theocritus,  591. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  372,  596. 

Theodoret,  172. 

Theodotion,  41. 

Theoi,  the,  629. 

Theology,  2,  11,  85,  89,  94,  341,  358, 
634,  901f. 

Thi-ophany,  147,  161,  234,  243,  263, 
303,  367,  376,  381,  386,  471,  541, 
759,  784. 

Theophilus  (contemporary  of  Luke), 
725;  (High  Priest),  653'. 

Theophrastus,  407. 

Therapeutae,  883. 

Thermopylte,  62,  565. 

Thessalonians,  649,  876-880. 

—  First  Epistle  to  the,  605,  771, 
876-879  ;  authenticity  of,  815,  876 ; 
contents  of,  876 ;  date,  657,  876 ; 
occasion  of,  876;  relation  to  II. 
Thess.,  876f. 

Second  Epistle  to  the,  605,  771, 

876f,  879f;  apocalyptic  section  in, 
815,  876f,  879f;  authenticity  of, 
815,  877  ;  date,  657,  876  ;  later  than 
the  first,  876f ;  object  of,  876;  re 
lation  to  I.  Thess.,  815,  876f ; 
theory  that  it  was  specially  ad 
dressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians, 
877. 
Thessalonica,  771,  795-798,  874,  876- 

878 ;  situation  of,  876. 
Theudas,  610,  657,  777,  783. 
Thief,  theft,   85,   110,  159,   164,   184, 
186f,  200,   208,  269,  400,   438,  493, 
539,  577,  699,  720,  837,  866,  871,  878. 
Thigh,  156,  200-202,   217,   222,   422, 
940. 


Things  strangled,  770,  793. 

Third  day,   the,   845f;    heaven,   741, 

83-4,  856,  892. 
Thirst,  23,  153,  456,  545, 550,  750,  753, 

763. 

Thirsty,  350,  468,  488. 
Thirty  pieces  of  silver,  581,  721. 
Thistle,  70,  309,  383,  458. 
Thomas  (apostle),  685,  759,  764. 
Thomas  Becket,  306. 
Thongs,  800. 
Thorn  bush,  412,  468. 
Thorn  in  the  ilesh,  769,  851,  &56,  860. 
Thorns,  140,  259,  264f,  383,  408,  415, 

420,  439,  442,  454,  458,  504,   563f, 

698. 

Thoth,  170. 

Thothmes  I.,  54 ;  III.,  CO,  54f,  248f. 
Thought,  93,  395,  421,  482. 
Thousand    (i.e.    clan    division),    214, 

281,  582. 

Thousand  years,  see  Millennium. 
Thrace,  61f,  415,  613,  872. 
Three  and  a  half  days,  935. 
Three  and  a  half  years,  433,  528-531, 

533,  935f. 

Three  hundred  pence,  721. 
Three  shepherds,  581. 
Three  Taverns,  804. 
Threefold     baptismal     name,      642 ; 

order  of  ministry,  646. 
Threshing,    111,    188,    241,    272,    406, 

449,  456,  495,  541 ;  floor,  102,  128, 

187,    293,   317,  419,  462,  483,  495, 

526,    561,    840;    instruments,    548; 

sledge,  111,  365,  462. 
Threshold,    178,    186,   270,   440f,  507, 

519f;     leaping     over,     178,     569f ; 

deities,  238,  570  ;  sacrifice,  178. 
Thrift,  400. 
Throne,  189f,  278,  307,  394,  419,  4-10, 

446,    452,  467,  477,  491,  497,   504, 

529,  557,  720,  894,  931,  941 ;  of  God, 

see  God,  throne  of;  of  Satan,  930. 
Thrum,  459. 
Thucydides,  592. 
Thumb,  258. 
Thunder,  thunderstorm,  64,  66,  176, 

183,   262,  277f,  362-364,   377,   429, 

457,  545f,  548,  570,  939. 
Thunder  cloud,  441,  449,  457. 
Thunderbolts,  629. 
Thyatira,  795,  930f. 
Thyme  wood,  9-10. 
Tiamat,  135,  137,  353,  359,  361,  401 ; 

brood  of,  359. 
Tiber,  the,  608,  785. 
Tiberias,  29,  32,  42,  609,  751  ;  School 

of,  42. 
Tiberius,  609,  612,  615,  652-654,  656f, 

661,  802,  939. 
Tiberius  Alexander,  656. 
Tibni,  68,  246,  302. 
Tidal,  148. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  57,  60. 
Tiglath-Pileser      (contemporary      of 

Ahaz),  29,  58-60,  70f,  74,  309f,  410, 

436,  444,  447,  512,  524,  548. 
Tigris,   the,  52f,  58-60,  63,  122,  139, 

143,    155,    260,   394,   494,  529,   531, 

554. 

Tiller  of  the  soil,  544,  see  Agriculture. 
Timber,  27,  29,  77,  111,  297,  573. 
Timbrel,  181,  266,  488,  514. 
Time,  915,  917;  (i.e.  a  year),  527-529, 

533,  936 ;  divisions  of,  117. 
Times  of  the  Gentiles,  739. 


Timnath,  31,  268. 

Timnath-serah,    Timnath-heres,    245, 

251,  259. 
Timothy,  475,  643,  646,  770,  794,  796- 

798,  845,  830,  836,  8-48-850,  857-859  ; 

861,   868,    871-873,    876-878,    881- 

887,  889,  900,  912. 
Timothy    I.     and    II.,    see   Pastoral 

Epistles. 

Timsah,  Lake,  179f. 
Tin,  189  ;  mines,  297. 
Tiqqmie-Sopherim,  42f. 
Tirhakah,  59,  72,  311. 
Tiridates,  701. 
Tirshatha,  326,  333. 
Tiiv,ah,  30,  68,  227,  302,  422. 
Tischendorf,  597. 
Tishbe  (in  Galilee),  302. 
Tishbe  (in  Gilead),  302. 
Tishri,  99,  102-105,  117f,  323,  326,  387V 

652. 

Tithe  system,  Roman,  615. 
Tithes,   12,  76,  79,  96,  99,   113,    147- 

149,    157,    196,    212,   222,   229,  237, 

241,  281,  334f,  372,  470,  550f,  585, 

587,  621,  737,  893. 
Title  on  the  Cross,  763,  765. 
Titles  of  Prophecies,  447f,  450f,  456, 

459 ;  of  Psalms,  see  Psalms,  titles  of. 
Tittle,  70-1. 
Titus,  companion  of  Paul,  646,  649, 

724,  793f,  849f,  853f,  856,  858f,  881, 

912;  Epistle  to,   793,  see  Pastoral 

Epistles. 

-  Emperor    of    Rome,    100,    244, 

610,  612,  656f,  802,  863,  936,  939. 
Titus  Justus,  797. 
Tob,  266,  289. 
Tobiah,  78f,  330-332,  335. 
Tobias,  sons  of,  581f. 
Tobijah,  578. 

Tobit,  309 ;  Book  of,  20,  362. 
Toe,  258. 
Togarmah,  513. 
Toil,  139f,  941. 
Tola,  66,  265f. 
Toledhoth,  125f. 
|  Tolerance,  612,  627,  631,  692. 
Toleration,  616,  775,  828. 
Tolstoi,  22. 
Tomb,    161,   358,   446,  472,  687,  699, 

720,  722,  741,  785,  830,  see  Grave. 
Tombs,  whitewashing  of,  720. 
Tongs,  190. 

Tongue,  375,  393,  395,  844,  904f. 
Tongues,  interpretation  (interpreter) 

of,  645,  617f,  779,  835,  8 43-845  ; 

angels,  648 ;  of  flame,  778 ;  spe 

ing  with,  455,  638f,  645-648,  778f, 

786,   789,  797,   809,    812,   832,   835, 

843-845,  879. 
Topaz,  360,  422,  531,  942. 
Topheth,  309,  312,  457,  480,  484. 
Torah,    121,   231f,   399-401,   409,   437, 

497,  578,  587,  620f,  624,  636,  639- 

641,  713. 

Torch,  150,  264,  421,  471,  565. 
Tom  of  beasts,  159,  187,  550. 
Torrential  rain,  137,  142f,  363,  457. 
Torture,  5,  131,  632,  716,  774,  898. 
Total  abstinence,  622. 
Totem,   totemism,  83,   158,   171,   208, 

220,  222,  507,  628. 
Tourists,  616. 
Tow,  438. 
Tower,  76,  86,  134,  139,  146,  161,  439, 

458;  of  the  furnaces,  331. 
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Town,  32,  65f,  69,  71,  75f,  98,  111, 
229,  259,  331,  500,  5G7,  6I3f,  see 
City. 

Town  clerk,  798. 

Trachonitis,  33,  009. 

Trade,  62,  67,  71,  110-112,  210,297, 
299,  307,  372,  453,  513,  548,  570, 
607f ,  768,  798,  939f ;  routes,  55f ,  58, 
63,  HOf. 

Trader,  tradesman,  103,  108,  263,  446, 

517,  872. 
Trades,  b2,  111. 

Tradition,  29,  33f,  36f,  40-12,  45,  64, 
66f,  69,  82,  85,  89,  94f,  109,  121, 
126,  128,  169f,  173,  175,  179,  181- 
183,  196,  218,  248,  255,  266,  343,  352, 
356,  3!>7,  399,  426f,  524,  541,  595, 
603f,  627,  6- IS),  661,  663,  669f,  674f, 
677f,  68 If,  684-687,  701,  724f,  740f, 
747f,  750,  753,  755-757,  764f,  772f, 
776f,  792,  808,  810,  830,  845,  858, 
869,  877,  885f,  895,  912,  914,  916,  922, 
924,  927,  930-932,  935 ;  of  the  elders,. 
689,  705,  714,  731,  887. 

Traditions,  9,  65,  83f,  87,  95,  97f,  101, 
109,  121,  127,  130,  135,  170,  178, 
213,  233,  248,  250f,  253,  257,  259, 
296,  301,  347,  488,  527,  591,  596,  606, 
663,  672,  675,  689,  700,  702,  721,  72!>f. 
742-744,  753,  778,  790,  809,  858,  880, 
915. 

Tragedian,  634. 

Training,  406,  see  Education. 

Trajan,  616,  656,  658,  744,  775,  930. 

Trance,  trance  sleep,  140,  150,  226, 
284,  307,  406,  .130,  456,  503,  507, 

518,  788,.  831. 

Transcription,  errors  of,  42,  598. 
Transcriptions!  probability,  •">!'•    . 
Transfiguration,  see  Jesus. 
Transgression,  23,  142,  470,  805,  821f, 

826,  870,  ace  Sin,  Trespass. 

Translation,  593,  see  Versions. 

Translator,  40f,  125,  130. 

Transmuted  esrhatology,  760. 

Trap,  385,  442,  550,  695. 

Travel,  103,  414,  628f,  796f. 

Travel  document,  776f,  79!,  798,  803. 

Traveller,  358,  459,  482,  899. 

Travelling  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
615f. 

Treachery,  382,  384,  395f,  403,  407f, 
458,  501,  510,  512f,  539,  567,  608,  610, 
669,  697f,  721,  739,  758f,  761C,  826. 

Treason,  295,  304,  484,  487. 

Treasure,  73,  76,  78,  105,  140,  311,  456, 
464,  713;  in  heaven,  733. 

Treasurer,  327,  786. 

Treasury,  317,  581,  696,  722,  753. 

Treaty,  55f,  61,  67,  296,  304,  396,  608. 

Tree,  31f,  65,  67,  82,  137,  139-141, 
144,  181f,  208,  222,  226,  291,  343, 
356,  369,  373,  380,  417,  441,  444, 
446,  461-463,  467f,  470,  479f,  484, 
515,  520,  526f,  538,  577,  631,  633, 
664,  691,  718,  730,  739,  924,  942; 
i.e.  the  Cross,  910;  of  death,  139; 
of  knowledge,  138-140,  146;  of 
life,  138-140,  146,  403,  929,  942f; 
sacred,  see  Sacred  tree ;  worship, 
438,  538. 

Tregelles,  597. 

Trenches,  70,  303,  se.e  Pit. 

Trespass,  99,  199,  405,  822,  869,  see 
Sin,  Transgression ;  offering,  see 
Guilt  offering. 

Trial,  706,  903,  931. 


Triangular  number,  764. 

Tribal  marks,  83 ;  organisation,  50. 

Tribe,  50,  82f,  85,  87f,  92,  95,  ]  10,  112, 

165,   233,  239,   248,   257,   562,  629f, 

631f,  894. 
Tribes,  the,  20,  84-86,  94,  124,  214. 

—  of  Israel,  30,  64-66,  103,  108-1 10, 
114,  165f,   168f,   172,   185,  227f,  239, 
249,  256,  258f,   262,_  269,  458,  933; 
names  of,  158 ;  origin  of,  63f,  158. 
-  the  ten,  89,  300,  372,  442,  903,  see. 
Israel  (i.e.  the  Northern  Kingdom). 

—  the    twelve,    101,   123,    191,   214, 
221,  265,  427,  520f,   665,   685,    709, 
837,  901,  903,  933,  936. 

Tribulation,  696,  720,  761,  821,  824, 
827,  927,  929f,  933. 

Tribunal,  108,  113,  763. 

Tribunals,  heathen,  837. 

Tribune,  8(K)f. 

Tribute,  54f,  57-60,  65,  69-72,  74, 
103,  116f,  260,  296,  309-311,  368, 
436,  448  458,  512,  534,  538,  552, 
580,  586,  608,  614;  to  Ciesar,  695, 
719,  738,  741. 

Trigon,  520. 

Trikka,  627- 

Trinity,  5,  414,  76-1,  929. 

Triplets,  23. 

Tri  t<>- Isaiah,      17,     468,     see     Isaiah 

LVI-LXVI. 

Triumph,  850f. 

Triumphal  entry,  661,  668,  697,  717, 
73s,  757  ;  procession,  808,  850,  869. 

Triumvir,  612. 

Troas,  614,  770-772,  794f,  798,  850, 
887. 

Troglodytes,  319. 

Trogyllium,  798. 

Troop,  451. 

Trophimus,  798,  800. 

Trophy,  100,  LvX),  421. 

Troy,  :<!>:'. 

Trumpet  (eschatological),  720,  847, 
878. 

Trumpeter,  33 If. 

Trumpets,  70,  lOlf,  183,  211,  251, 
263f,  295,  307,  316,  327,  337,  364, 
3Ni,  389,  453f,  570,  706,  927,  929, 
933-935. 

Trust  in  God,  131,  370f,  374,  377f, 
383f,  392,  395f,  399,  413,  436,  438, 
445,  456,  461,  466,  483,  563f,  568, 
571,  664,  703,  710,  733,  759,  779, 
861,  863,  867,  905 f. 

Truth,  121,  370f,  388,  401,  464,  470; 
634,  745,  749,  753f,  759f,  762, 
855,  860f,  883,  888,  893,  905.  917, 
921,  926;  i.e.  faithfulness,  377-379  ; 
the,  855,  868,  870,  886f,  907,  921. 

Truthfulness,  285,  62!,  720,  846,  853. 

Tryphasna,  830. 

Trypho  (Syrian  pretender),  608. 

Tryphosa,  830. 

Tubal,  513,  515. 

Tubal-cam,  141,  145. 

Tubingen  School,  815. 

Tudkhula,  148. 

Tukulti-Ninib  I.,  57. 

Tumours,  276. 

Tune,  841. 

Tunic,  289,  421,  565. 

Tunnel,  31,  109. 

Turban,  104,  191,  360,  557. 

Turks,  27,  33,  393. 

Turn  the  captivity,  242,  375,  393, 
546,  554. 


Turtle  doves,  150,  197,  199,  217,  420, 
480. 

Tutor,  836. 

Twelve,  the,  2,  592,  643,  646,  655,  665, 
6801,  688,  690-693,  697,  699f,  709f, 
715,  720f,  729,  731,  733,  740,  752, 
766,  768f,  778,  783,  785,  799,  809, 
846;  Apostles,  942;  tribes,  see 
Tribes,  the  twelve. 

Twelve  Gates,  the,  942. 

Twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  433, 
935. 

Twilight,  136,  286,  349,  451,  482. 

Twins,  150,  585,  629,  685,  759,  801,  825. 

Two-document  hypothesis,  672-678. 

Two  great  commandments,  661. 

Two  ways,  the,  399,  640,  707. 

Two  witnesses,  the,  927,  935. 

Tyana,  216. 

Tychicus,  798,  8G2,  868,  870,  887f. 

Tyndale,  121. 

Typology,  743. 

Tyrannus,  797. 

Tyrant,  tyranny,  67,  86f,  178,  414f, 
445-447,  450,  466,  468,  495,  533, 
568,  608,  740. 

Tyre,  27f,  53f,  59-61,  67,  69f,  72,  79, 
87,  111,  116f,  218,  230,  287,  297,  299, 
327,  335,  380,  387,  397,  452f,  492f, 
501,  513f,  520,  548,  555,  579f,  688, 
690,  711,  786,  790,  799,  940,  942. 

Tyrian  records,  246. 

Tyropcean  valley,  31,  297,  330,  570, 
583,  754. 

Ulai  (Eulajus),  529,  715. 

Umpire,  354,  438,  561. 

Unbaptised,  707,  844. 

Unbelief,  111,  223,  44 If,  503,  505, 
729,  736,  752,  755,  758,  825f,  83y 
8-15,  882,  891,  897,  902f. 

Unbeliever,  624,  838f,  844f,  884,  887f. 

Uncanny  creatures,  446,  458. 

Uncanonical  Gospels,  604. 

Unchastity,  240,  549. 

Uncial  MSS.,  601. 

Uncircumcised,  the,  467,  515,  519, 
639. 

Uncircumcision  (figurative),  174,  481, 
820,  864f,  869. 

Uncircumcision  (literal),  100,  161, 
173,  820f,  839,  861,  864f. 

Uncle,  109,  278,  280,  791. 

Unclean,  uncleanness,  82,  09,  103f, 
122,  125,  131,  142,  159,  161,  184, 
196f,  199-205,  208f,  212,  214,  216f, 
222f,  237,  282,  332,  356,  436,  440, 
471,  490,  505,  518-520,  582,  58i, 
62  If,  689,  720,  727,  767,  838f ;  and 
holiness,  202f.  223,  574;  and  hygiene, 
82,  202-205;  and  taboo,  99,  199, 
202-205,  574 ;  infectious  character 
of,  82,  199,  202f,  241,  574,  689,  839; 
moral,  436,  440,  089,  866,  870,  924 ; 
of  childbirth,  99,  202f,  727;  of  dead 
body,  82,  202f,  209,  222,  57 1;  of 
foreign  lands,  255,  505,  540;  of 
issues,  204f,  216;  of  leprosy,  203f, 
216;  through  contact  with  dead, 
202f,  209,  216f,  222f,  382,  519,  720, 
895  ;  through  contact  with  mourner, 
241. 

Unction,  191-193,  see  Anointing. 

Underworld,  see  Sheol. 

Unguent,  215,  470,  940. 

Union  with  Christ,  see  Christ;  with 
God,  38 1,  761,  863. 
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Unity,  413,  641,  761,  812,  831,  866, 

TS70,  873f. 

Universal  restoration,  816. 
Universalism,  89f,  95,  335,  371f,  378, 

380,  381,   392,   438,  445,   453,   475, 

5 It,  62 If,  727f,  779. 
Universe,  441,  847,  868;    conception 

of,  2 ;  dwelling-place  of  God,  472. 
University,  617,  768f. 
Unknown  God,  the,  796, 
Unlearned,  the,  84-lf. 
Unleavened  bread  (cakes),   102f,  105, 

177-179,  188,  191,  312,  739,  798,  837. 
Unreality,  664. 

Unrighteousness,  702,  819f,  920,  939. 
Unseen,  the,  852,  b97. 
Untruthfulness,  481,  705. 
Upharsin,  527f. 
Uphaz,  481,  531. 
Upper  room,  109,  647,  60S,  697,  758- 

761,  778. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  63,  125,  146. 
Urartu,  58f. 

Uriah,  Urijah  (prophet),  72,  313,  486. 
Uriah  the  Hittite,  67,  289,  292f,  368, 

382,  701. 

Urijah  (priest),  309. 
Urhn  and  Thummnn,   lOOf,  106,  191, 

201,  228,  233,  213,  279f,  283,  326, 

429,  930. 

Ur-Marcus,  672,  67-lf. 
Uru,  63,  146. 
Uru-salim,  149,  270. 
User,  Mount  of,  248f. 
Ushpia,  53. 
Usurpers,  58,   68-70,   74f,   CO  If,   307- 

310,  540,  542,  548. 
Usury,  see  Interest. 
Utnapistim,  142. 
Utopia,  435. 
Uz,  317,  361. 
Uzal,  513. 

Uzzah,  181,  217,  245,  276,  288. 
Uzziah,  21,  58,  71,   74,  76,  309,  315, 

321,  436,  4-18,   536,   538,   547,   583, 

701,  703. 

Vaheb  in  Suphah,  224. 

Valentinians,  789. 

Valerius  Gratus,  656. 

Valley,  27-30,  210,  224,  226,  259, 
267,  279,  303,  455,  493,  506,  517, 
613,  615,  629 ;  gate,  330f ;  of  Aven, 
548;  of  Baca,  388;  of  balsam 
shrubs,  388;  of  craftsmen,  111;  of 
decision,  546;  of  dry  bones,  501f, 
516f;  of  humiliation,  357 ;  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  546;  of  Kidron,  583;  of 
salt,  71,  288,  309,  321;  of  the 
mountains,  583 ;  of  vision,  451. 

Vampire,  687. 

Vanity,  362,  378,  412-414,  416,  477, 
866. 

Vapour,  390,  906. 

Variants  in  text,  125. 

Vashti,  336f. 

Vat,  111,  439,  546. 

Vault  of  heaven,  401,  554. 

Ve-adar,  105,  652. 

Vedas,  the,  3. 

Vegetable  offering,  98,  198,  450. 

Vegetarian,  vegetarianism,  138,  144, 
525,  635,  650,  828. 

Vegetation,  135,  139,  439,  5-15,  581, 
628,  904;  creation  of,  137;  death 
of,  448,  450,  628,  631 ;  deity  (spirit), 
207,  507,  631. 


Veil,  155,  158,  401,  421,  453,  509, 
650,  812,  815,  851,  896;  as  talisman, 
842;  of  the  Tabernacle,  190-11)2, 
201,  205,  215,  893,  895f;  of  the 
Temple,  319,  699,  711 ;  the,  between 
the  two  worlds,  893. 

Veiling  of  women,  832,  8ilf,  845. 

Vellum,  601,  887. 

Vengeance,  23,  141,  157,  161,  217, 
219,  263,  268-270,  283,  319,  383, 
385,  394,  390,  459,  470,  481,  484,  495, 
497,  513,  532,  536,  546,  558,  562- 
564,  567,  570,  578,  580,  737,  800, 
932,  934,  937. 

Venison,  156f. 

Ventriloquism,  285,  795. 

Venture  of  faith,  357. 

Venus,  337 ;  (planet),  225,  480,  701. 

Verbal  inspiration,  3f. 

Veronica,  709. 

Versions,  40-43,  125,  572,  598f. 

Vespasian,  610,  612,  656,  690,  720, 
774,  863,  928,  936,  93D. 

Vessel,  i.e.  wife,  878. 

Vessels,  111,  113,  131,  200,  205,  467, 
539,  570 ;  golden,  101 ;  of  dishonour, 
825,  886;  of  election,  787;  of 
honour,  825,  886;  of  wrath,  787, 
825. 

Vesta-fire,  200. 

Vested  interests,  769,  771. 

Vestments,  101,  19  If,  194,  206,  308, 
326,  372,  391,  394. 

Vesuvius,  180. 

Via  Egnatia,  795,  876. 

Vicarious  punishment,  47 ;  reward, 
47;  sacrifice,  92,  694,  863;  suffer 
ing,  406,  460,  467f,  810. 

Vice,  796,  819,  915,  939. 

Victory,  186,  212,  256,  260-264,  266f, 
277-280,  282,  286f,  375,  392,  395f, 
436,  462  464,  466,  470f,  494,  519, 
710,  872,  904. 

tillage,  29,  32,  65f,  72,  258,  334,  560, 
646,  872 ;  community,  188,  494,  576. 

Vine,  29,  111,  145,  166,  216f,  265, 
387,  420,  439,  442,  448,  454,  458, 
479,  493,  509-511,  537,  544,  564, 
641,  758f ;  culture  of,  85,  111,  134, 
115,  489,  560;  discovery  of,  141, 
145;  products  of,  216,  509;  taboo 
on,  85,  216,  477 ;  i.e.  Israel,  213,  387, 
454,  477,  509-511;  i.e.  the  Church, 
641. 

Vine-dresser,  321,  759. 

Vinegar,  23,  272,  372,  408,  699. 

Vine-rows,  479. 

Vineyard,  27,  30,  102,  202,  219,  270, 
329,  348,  359,  419,  423,  439f,  442, 
4-18,  454,  47 If,  479,  544-546,  550f, 
555,  562,  717f. 

Vintage,  102,  157,  210,  264f,  274,  300, 
326,  439f,  448,  457,  471f,  937f; 
festival,  457,  537 ;  shout,  418,  486, 
493 ;  songs,  18,  373,  472. 

Viol,  446. 

Violence,  165,  395,  507,  541. 

Violet,  189,  191. 

Viper,  469,  702,  804. 

Virgil,  431,  936. 

Virgin,  234,  267,  419,  422,  442,  465, 
496-498,  632,  855,  937f ;  birth,  433, 
670,  701,  747,  860. 

Virgin  Mary,  418,  480,  936,  see  Mary, 
mother  of  Jesus. 

Virgin's  fountain,  109,  442,  754. 

Virginity,  240,  419,  632. 


Virgins,  650,  839f,  937,  see  Celibacy. 

Virtue,  633f  ;  self-regarding,  665. 

Virtuous  woman,  the,  397,  403,  409f. 

Visible,  the,  868. 

Vision,  7,  47,  77,  82,  133,  150,  156, 
161,  171,  186,  219,  246f,  263,  337, 
349f,  361,  363,  409,  129f,  436,  440, 
451,  456,  476-478,  485,  490,  501, 
503-506,  508f,  525,  527,  529-531, 
533,  546f,  551-553,  561,  567,  606, 
660,  662,  670,  682,  690f,  701f,  728. 
768,  770f,  785,  787-790,  844,  872, 
929,  931,  933,  938-942. 

Vision  hypothesis,  670. 

Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  315. 

Vitellius  (Emperor),  609,  612,  653f, 
656,  936. 

Vocabulary,  592f. 

Voice  from  heaven,  914. 

Volcanic  country,  458. 

Volcano,  volcanic  phenomena,  13.  27, 
32f,  64,  84,  152,  180,  389,  560,  929, 
934. 

Volksbuch,  346,  349,  365. 

Vow  of  continence,  8391. 

Vowel  points,  35,  40,  42,  196. 

Vows,  98,  105,  200,  207,  209,  212,  217, 
228,  233,  237,  266,  274,  401,  406,414, 
416,  450,  482,  492,  542,  557,  564, 
586,  689,  705,  714,  771,  797. 

Voyages,  615f,  803f,  829. 

Vulgate,  39,  41,  355,  591,  601,  902. 

Vulture,  203,  390,  478,  493f,  528,  560, 
737. 

Wady,  236,  406,  506;  el-Arish,  150, 
454 ;  es-Suwenit,  414 ;  Kerak,  493 ; 
of  acacias,  546 ;  of  the  Arabah, 
552;  Tumilat,  169. 

Wages,  158f,  352,  -102,  689,  728,  823. 

Wagons,  111,  161,  217,  380. 

Wailing,55 1,553, 632,  see  Lamentation. 

Waist-cloth,  101,  482. 

Wall,  70,  73,  174,  204,  250f,  329,  377, 
384,  416,  439,  456,  469,  477,  495, 
508f,  517-519,  524,  545,  550,  553,  565, 
576,  942 ;  of  Manasseh,  570. 

Wall-painting,  100. 

Wallet,  688. 

Walls  of  Jerusalem,  31,  73,  78f,  92, 
323f,  327-332,  33  If,  382,  437,  451, 
460,  470,  544,  563,  584,  608,  610. 

Walton,  597. 

Wanderer,  391. 

Wandering  stars,  924. 

War,  10,  18,  20,  44,  50,  53f,  66,  69, 
84-86,  95,  99,  103,  111,  114,  166, 
169,  218,  228,  238-240,  250,  256, 
260,  266,  288,  293,  346,  380,  413, 
415,  438f,  443,  -445,  451,  479,  484, 
489,  495,  502,  506,  512,  516,  524, 
538,  541,  546,  548-551,  562,  580, 
607-610,  629f,  660,  696,  739,  906, 
932;  in  heaven,  the,  384,  936;  of 
the  members,  369 ;  songs,  18. 

Ward,  839. 

Warp,  268. 

Warrior,  99,  127,  228,  271,  281,  391, 
393,  409,  445f,  455,  458,  479,  494, 
515,  545f,  549,  568,  570,  828. 

Wars  of  the  Lord,  Book  of  the,  18, 
213,  224. 

Wasf,  419,  421f. 

Washing,  washings,  82,  200f,  204-206, 
228,  277,  281,  298,  347,  624,  689, 
706,  732,  867,  888,  895,  915,  929; 
of  feet,  383,  758 ;  of  garments,  161, 
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166,  Ib3,  203-205,  316,  940,  9 111;  of  . 
hands,  (589f,  714,  722,  731. 
Watch-dogs,  468. 

Watcher,  467,  527;  of  men,  352,  35 1.    ! 
Watches  of  the  night,  117. 
Watchfulness,  696,  733,  730,  807,  848,  i 

867,  911. 

Watchman,  23,  137,  289,  421,  437, 
451,  479,  487,  505,  515,  570,  586; 
(i.e.  prophet),  451,  479,  505,  563, 
567. 

Watch-tower,  437,  439,  451,  561,  56,. 
Water,  6,  23,  29,  31,  50,  53,  70,  104, 
135,  137,  143f,  147,  154-156,  170, 
203-°05  216,  222-224,  235,  258,  277, 
28-1,  289,  305,  351,  356,  300,  368, 
408f,  417,  441,  445,  457f,  462f,  466, 
468,  471,  477,  479,  482f,  491,  505, 
516,  520,  536,  540,  550,  552-554, 
5(55,  584,  587,  631,  749,  753,  812, 
864,  867,  869,  914f,  920,  929,  934, 
936;  and  blood,  763,  920;  from 
the  rock,  182,  223,  753,  841 ;  holy, 
216;  of  bitterness,  216;  of  jealousy, 
216,  400;  of  separation,  223,  228; 
turned  to  blood,  174f;  turned  to 
wine,  748. 

Water-course,  406,  506,  546. 
Water-flood,  363. 
Water-gate,  104,  129,  329. 
Water-offerings,  99. 
Water-snakes,  707- 
Water-wheel,  236,  417. 
Watering,  155,  158. 
Waters,  135,  166,  175,  929,  935  ;  above 
the  firmament,  sec  Heavenly  ocean  ; 
of    Merom,    32,    65,    219,    253;    of 
Shiloah,  751;  under  the  earth,  137, 
185,  234,  353,  377,  380,  391,  401. 
Waterskins,  154,  364. 
Wave  breast,  192,  201 ;  offering,  103, 

222;  sheaf,  210. 
Waving,  103,  192,  201f,  201. 
Waw  consecutive,  35. 
Wax,  361,  513. 
Way,  the,  786,  798,  SOOf. 

. •  of  the  sea,  29,  413. 

Weak,  the,  650,  828f,  840f,  855. 
Weaker  brethren,  717- 
Weakness,  834. 

Wealth,  50,  54-56,  61,  67,  72f,  77,  88, 
299,  318,   361,    393,    402f,    412-114, 
438,   562,   725,    832,    885,    897,  931, 
938,  940,  sec  Money,  Rich. 
Weaning,  154,  170,  275,  391. 
Weapons  57,  65,  76,  78,  141,  230,  261, 
282,  364,  421,  438,  442,  468,  507,  517, 
546,  549,  567. 

Weary  and  heavy  laden,  the,  ill. 
Weather,  27-31,  714,  733,  801. 
Weaver,  weaving,  98,  352,  450,  459. 
Web,  268,  353,  456,  459,  469. 
Wedding,  82,  108,  158,  268,  342;  418- 
421,  659,  711,  721,  748,  see  Marriage; 
dance,   422;  garment,  718f;  guest, 
419,  709,  718,  735;  procession,  108, 
421,  721. 

Weeds,  27,  893,  899. 
WTeek,  117,  158,  420,  699,  798,  848. 
Weeks  of  years,  530f. 
Weeping,  151,  158,  164,  170,  333,  356, 
458,    491,    496,    708,    741,    786,   see 
Tears. 
Weights,   36,    115f,    405,    527;    and 

measures,  llof,  208,  2  VI,  520. 
Wells,  21,  32,  100,  125,  127,   130,    151, 
154-156,  158,  222,  224,  256,  258,  290, 


294,   330,  350,  400,  417,  428,    445, 
748,  750. 
We-passages,  605,  724,  776?,  791,  798, 

803. 

Wergild,  186. 

Wesley,  Charles,  1O),  411;  Jehu,  592. 
West  winds,  (116. 
Westcott,  597. 
Western  Church,  901. 
\Vjes  tern  text,  599. 
Whale,  390. 

Wheat,    28,    33,    50,     111,    176,    287, 
297,  302,  317,  423,  520,  553,  662,  713, 
804,    847,    932 ;    harvest,    102,    105, 
158,  188,  278,  293. 
Wheel  of  life,  413,  905. 
Wheels,  111,   180,  236,  262,  298,  417, 
456,  484,  513,  529,    545,    565,  905; 
(in    the  chariot  vision),   432,  501f, 
861,  sec  Ophanhn. 
Whelp,  166,  243,  511,  512,  565. 
Whip,  67,  565,  sec  Scourge,  scourging. 
Whirlwind,   348,   440,   450,   539,   549, 

564,  580. 

Whistling  (hiss),  440,  442,  580. 
White  garments,  930-933 ;  Nile,  449 ; 

stone,  930. 
Whitewash,  509. 
Whitewashed  tombs,  720. 
Wick,  462,  712. 

Wicked,  the,  23,  45,  47,  93,  152, 
275,  346,  350,  3.12-359,  362f, 
373-375,  378,  381-3*3,  397f.  402- 
404,  406,  108,  411,  115,  .128,  432- 
434,  438,  445,  454,  467,  469,  479, 
487,  51  If,  566f,  583,  587,  629,  729, 
737,  835,  861,  899,  911,  930,  938, 
94  If 
Wickedness,  24,  142f,  356,  413,  415, 

444,  541,  56-1,  577,  837. 
Widow,     102,     105,     109,     128,     187, 
207,    209,     236,     238,     241,     271f, 
284,     296f,     305,     387,     407,     428, 
438,   491,   5U),    621,   650,   696,  727f, 
737,  783,  788,  839f ,  88 1 :    of   Nam, 
730;   of  Nain's  son,  710;  of  Zare- 
phath,   302,    728;   son  of,  302;   the 
po<>r,  117,  696,  738,  854. 
Widower,  839. 
Widowhood,  4(58. 
Widows'  houses,  696. 
Widows,  Order  of,  884. 
Wife   82,  108f,  128,  150,  235f,  240,  417, 
468,   519,   586f,   716,   733,  836,  838, 
840  867,  878,  910;  the,  first,  239,  408. 
Wild  ass,  151,  351,  36-1,  369,  483,  493, 
539;  beasts,  32,   111,   159,  162,  187, 
212    310,  327,  351,   355f,   363,   384, 
439'  442,  415f,  449,  458f,  461,  472, 
482,   509,   516,   527,    581,   629,   682, 
699,  847 ;  cats,  459 ;  creatures,  463 ; 
endive,  103 ;  goat,  364,  369 ;  grapes, 
439  ;  ox,  226,  243,  36-1. 
Wilderness,    87,    124,    127,    171,    176, 
iS     183,   206;    210,    211,   233,   236, 
250f    276,  283f,  290,  320,  331,  382, 
386f    439,  451,  458f,  461,  463,  478, 
481    487,  506,  511,  514,  536f,  540- 
542,  515,  549,  662,  682,  703,  735,  753, 
784f,  811,  939,  see  Desert ;  of  Judaea, 
31,  702f ;  of  the  sea,  450;  wander 
ing,  6,  64,   105,   112,   165,  213,218, 
22o!   229,   231,   247,   259,    326,    382, 
384,   386,   390,    426,    477,   480,   542, 
551,  750,  791,  824,  891f. 
Will  (i.e.  testament),   707,  859,   89o, 
931. 


Will,  the,   369,   399,  416,    039f,  689, 

810,  901,  910. 
Willow,  103,  448,  463. 
Wind,  27, 29,  61, 140, 144, 219, 272,  303, 
360,   363f,   390,   412,  415,  419,  456, 
462,   466,   469,   471,   517,    539,    541, 
545,   566,   615f,   687,   689,  708,   719, 
778,  8o3f,  866,  890,  933;  instrument, 
373,  526. 

Window,  109,  250,  262,  282,  417,  420, 
470,  542,  515,  570,  659. 

Windows  of  heaven,  137,  142-114, 
363,  453. 

Wine,  105,  111,  134,  141,  145,  149, 
166,  190,  210,  216,  220,  222,  235, 
256,  265,  267,  307,  335,  337,  359, 
369f,  383,  386f,  407,  418-120,  438, 
410,  453,  455,  489,  519,  524,  537, 
543-545,  549,  55 If,  554,  562,  580, 
638,  650,  684,  697,  729,  739,  748, 
799,  812,  828,  843,  866,  883f;  jar, 
482;  on  the  lees,  111,  453,  493. 

Wine-bibbers,  544. 

Winepress,  102,  111,  128,  187,  335, 
373,  439,  486,  584,  938,  940. 

Wine-seller,  420. 

Wine-skin,  393,  638,  684,  see  Bottles. 

Wine-trough,  111,  471. 

Win",  136,  364,  440,  442,  462,  493, 
501f,  507,  528f,  540,  545,  587,  931, 
936;  of  abominations,  531. 

Winged  bulls,  376;  creatures,  137, 
144. 

Wings  of  the  morning,  395. 

Winnowing,  398,  406,  478,  483,  495, 
638 

Winter,  27,  29,  69,  117,  135,  210,  262, 
417,  420,  453,  480,  490,   543,    797, 
817,  887  ;  house,  490. 
i  Wisdom,  93,   133,   140,  296,  343,  350, 
359-361,  397-402,  404,  406-408,  412f, 
415,   -117,    456,   514,   631,  641,  833- 
835,  843,  863,  869f,  904. 
-  Book  of,  343-345,  411,  595,  901. 

—  Hebrew,  93,  343-345,   397 ;   and 
Nature,  343;  attitude  to  traditional 
beliefs,  344 ;  characteristics  of,  343- 
345;     cosmopolitan    character    of, 
344,'  397  ;  ethical  spirit  of,  93,  344  ; 
leading    ideas    of,    343-345,    397; 
meaning  of,  343;  speculative,  397; 
subjects  handled  by,   93,  343-345, 
397;  synonyms  for,  344;  types  of, 

°97 

—  literature,   20,   24f,  48,   311-345, 
397,   404,   411,   522,   746,    808,    812, 
903    934 

—  of   God,  the   (Lk.    xi.   49),   733, 
see  God;   of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach, 
see     Ecclesiasticus ;     of    Solomon, 
sec    Wisdom,    Book    of;     of     the 
Ancients,    352-354;    poem    on,    in 
Job,  342,  347,  359f. 

—  the  Divine,  341,  343,  356,  711, 
746,   808,   812;    agent  in   creation, 
401.812:  personification  of,  344f,  812. 

!  Wise,   the,    19f,   121,   343f,   356,    362, 

397,  399,  405-407,  412,    415f ;   the 

Humanists  of  Isra.el,  19f. 
man,  93,  409,  411,  413;  men,  85, 

110,  524-526,  733;  woman,  86,  291, 

416 
Witch,  5,  85,  187,  285,  291 ;  of  Endor, 

66,  106,  285. 

Witchcraft,  5,  85,  187,  209,  280. 
Withered  hand,  247,  663,  685,  73-1 
Witness,  i.e.  testimony,  722,  745-747, 


< '9-7ol,  753,  780,  906,  919,  OS0-   of 
tiie  Spirit,  703,  821,  920. 
Witnesses,    112f,    117,    159,   187,   ^i) 
237,  272,  357,  412,  445,  463f,   71,;' 
760,    893,   897f,  906,  911,  917,  920 
929,  931 ;  the  two,  935. 
Wizard,   5,    208,    886,   sec  Magician   ! 

borcerer. 
Woes,    713f,    729,    932-935;    of    the 

Messiah,  GoO,  G9G,  810. 
Wolf,  158,  479,  566,  570. 
Woman,  creation  of,   133,   133     149 
693,  883 ;  child  and  dragon, '  935f ;  ' 
clothed    with    the    sun,    930;     of  i 
bamaria,    the,  30,    749f ;    taken  in  ! 
adultery,     666,     705;     that    was    a1 
sinner,  699,  730;  with  the  issue  of 
blood,  687,  689,  709,  731. 
Womanhood,  910. 

Women,  105,  151,  262,  26-'  ->71  '>~\ 
287,  344,  403,  408-410,  415/419- 
423,  439,  457,  492f,  500,  532,  550 
565,  617,  621,  643,  650,  699,  701 
714,  722,  730,  734,  741,  750,  778* 
792,  795f,  830,  838-842,  845  867' 
876,  883,  886,  888 ;  and  Mithraiem) 
633 ;  and  the  angels,  1-12,  650,  842  ; 
behaviour  of,  439,  550,  617,  883, 
388,  910;  emancipation  of,  650;  in 
ferior  position  of,  650,  845,  '867, 
883,  910  ;  of  priestly  families,  200  ' 
seclusion  of,  275,  393;  veiling  of' 
fr)0,  832,  841f ;  vows  made  by,  105, 
of  Jerusalem,  the,  741 ;  the  763 
778.  . 

Wonders,  246,413,  sec  Miracles,  Si°-ns 

Wood,    72,   185,    190f,  317,  375,    409 

457,  461,   463,  470,    487,    517,   567,' 

(07,  90o  ;  for  burning  sacrifice,  104, 

154,  334. 

Woodcutter,  416. 
Woodland,  458. 
Wool,    101,    112,    204,   208,   437    5^ 

536>  547,  931 ;  and  cotton,  208. 
Word,  395;  power  of  the  spoken 
Ij25,  242,  479 ;  the,  see  Logos  •  o; 
God,  91,  136,  138,  311f,  392,  414 
443,  461,  461,  476,  516f  553  57o) 
583,  H)3,  706,  752,  867-869,  880 
88,,  892,  897f,  909,  915,  926f,  93? 
940;  of  Life,  917;  of  Yahweh,  the) 

W-£?s  °/^¥  Lord   (''•*•    of  Jesus), 
** :  °r  *  ahweh,  the  (title  of  code), 
*•>!,  187. 

Wordsworth,  24,  369. 

Work,  136,  138,  880. 

Works,  6JO,  821,  826,  859,  888,  929f  • 
ol  tne  flesh,  861. 

World,  the,  413,    161,   649,  740,  759- 
'!''>!,    835-837,    840,    813,   865,    867f 
890,  888-900,  914f,  918-920;  to  come,' 
the,  0,0,  624,  841,  see  Age  to  come 
rulers,  see  Rulers  of  the  world 

V/nrld-egg,  135f. 

Worms,  352,  446,  402,  473,  558. 

Wormwood,  242,  399,  481,  499,  552 


INDEX 

Worshippers,  83,  105,  89C 

U  ?«d?oC1(^  437>  '143'  K0'  1SOf'  43*. 
-192,  498,  583. 

Wrath,  458,  661,  see  An^i- ;  to  com-, 

b<  (I. 

Wreaths,  792,  904,  see  Garland. 
Wrestle,  wrestling,  158,  160,  M>7  697 
Wrist,  689. 
Writing,  14,  4  tf ,  170,  264,  -181,  489f 

oOo,   547,   593;    antiquity    of,    44- 

materials,  490. 

Writings,  the,  see  Hagiograpiu. 
':  Written  in  heaven,"  732, 
Written  tradition,  579. 
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Yahweh  Elohim,  95,  125,  1,33 
Yahweh  of  Hosts,  Y.-*hw«h  Sel--aoth 
2,4,  463,  567. 


Xenophon,  527,  529,  592. 

Xerxes  I.  (Ahasuerus),  22,  39,  61  3<>3 

327,  336-339,  419,  523,  529,  531     ' 
Xestes,  115. 

Xirnenes,  597. 


Worship,  63,  06f,  70,  73-76,   S?    8tf 

?o'-  8ioJ3'  £8'  100'  106'  108-'  122; 
12o,  128f,  131,  141,  185-187  189 
197,  231f,  237,  275,  280,  312,  31 1 
316,  319,  327,  329,  414  477  480 
502f,  511,  518-520  526  550)  580 
584,  594f,  030,  639,  642f.  6G4f,  750 


Yachin  and  Boaz,  sec  Jachin  and  Boaz 

I'adami,  38. 
Yah,  LSI. 
Yahu,  79. 

Ya11^0ve!1'    63'    66,    83f,    87f,   92f,  95f, 
.  ??'  Ht126'  W.  WO,  217,  266,  351 
dp5,  366f,  397,  535,  etc.,  see  God;  a 
G  od  of  grace,  1  ] ,  see  God,  grace  of ;  a 
jealous  God,  87f,  139,  145,  185,  187 
227,  564,  570,  619,  627,  841 ;  Adonai) 
substituted  for,  172,  217,  497f ;  and 
elemental   phenomena,    13,    84     87 
145,    171,    176,    180,    183,    190,   221,' 
»  277,  302f,  305,  352f,  359f  362- 
364,  3,0,  3/o,   380,  384,  389f,    411, 
445f,  449,  453f,  457f,  466,  474,  478 
481    515f,  548,  553f,  564,  567f,  570 
and  Israel,  2,  9,  11,  19,  38,  44    93 
108,    126,  22-Jf,   256,   418,     83    535' 
544  585  619-621,  819,  etc,  see  Israel 
and  other  gods,  11,  21,  74    S7f  95 
128,  130,  184f,  234,  310f,  376,  391 
394,    449,    462-465,    469,    481     502' 
506f    510fv563,  565,  583,  617;   and 
the  Baal  of  Tyre,  see  Baal  of  Tyre  • 
and  the  Baalim,  sec  Baal;  and  the 
heathen,  see  God  and  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  the  Kenites,    11,  6!,   489-    as 
shepherd,  377,  460f,  488,  516;  bride 
(wite)  of  91,  108,  468,471,  477,  535- 
53  /  ;  bridegroom  (husband)  of  Israel 
(/ion),  108,  178,  468,  471,  477f   488 
536f ;  chariot  of,  176,  219,  305f ,  473' 
o04f,  507f,  529,  568 ;  fear  of,  see  Few 
of  God  ;  fount  of  holiness,  196,  "02 
574;    glory  of,  see  God,  glory  of- 
holiness  of,  we   G0<1,   holiness    of| 
in  Elohistic  Psalms,  379 ;  limitation 
ol  His  knowledge,  130,  152;  mean 
ing   of   the   name,    84,    172     3Mf*- 
name    of,   125,    J28f,   184,    186,   2lo' 
4o4,  457,  502,  509f;    name  used  as 
?9961?9?  °f,P«"tateuchal  analysis, 
1-126;    physician,   181,  54]  • 
reason   for  use  of  this    name    95  '• 
revelation  of  name,   124f    172    174' 

f^£wL(st??«e)  of  lsrael')  ifi«,' 

275,  442,  454,  463;  secret  of,  377' 
sole  worship  of,  64,  67,  85,  87f,  128- 
130,  183-185  231;  spirit  of,  £ 
Spirit  of  \ahweh;  spoken  of  as 
J>aaj,  see  l>aal ;  the  onlv  God  wr 
128  130,  23lf/235,  250^464  619- 
vocalisation  of  name  loc>  172  • 

' 85f>  >9G>  "25'6>     ' 


Yannuk,  32f. 
Ya-u,  172. 

Year,   lu.',   n 7f,  ];;;,   mf    17r    liirl 
205,   210,  456,  5^9,   572,   629/652! 
civil,   104,  652;   ecclesiastical.  N>1f  • 
luni-solar,  117,  652;  of  .7ubiU«,  ,<w 
Jubile;  of  Release,  lOlf.  ll->  "i; 
237f,2!2,  334,  520. 
Yob,  70. 

Yehavmilk,  392. 
Yellow,  934;  jasper,  191. 
1  cruel,  154,  ace  ."Jeruel. 
letzer-ha-Ra,  623,*«c  Evil  inclination, 
Yoke,  ,2,  223,  235,  263,  347,  444  486f 

-?~f  511'  ,511'  500)  5G1'  571-  6GO) 
lUr;  ol  the  commandments  712- 
of  the  kingdom,  712;  of  the  Law) 

v  V  '?"(?''  <Ian(-l  measure),  IV). 
Yoke-fellow,  87!. 

Yom  Tcru'ali,  326. 

Young  iiuui  with  the  linen  cloth.  ,!-#3 
740. 

Young  men,  138,  272,  782,  833, 

Younger  sons,  10J>. 

Youthfulness,  884. 
.  Youths,  100,  417. 
I  Ysiraal,  56. 

j  Zacclutus,  015,  669,  725,  736,  733. 
i  Zachariah,    son    of    Barachiah,    7&>- 
sou  of  Baruch,  720 ;  son  of  Jehuiada,' 
<20,  sec  Zcchariah. 
Zacharias,  father  of  John  the  BaiAi^i; 

652,  725f. 

Zadolc  (priest),  67,  209,  275,  289-29; 
291-296,  519;  sons  of,  129,  20?  20-V 
215,  227,  482,  51Sf,  572,  575. 
Zadokite  priests,  sec  Zadolc.  sons  of 
Zagros,  58f. 
Zair,  307. 
Zakkur,  35. 
Zahnon,  265. 
Zamzummim,  149,  233. 
Zaphenath-paneah,  163. 
Zarephath,  28,  302,  305,  555. 
Znrethan,  297. 

Zeal,  19,  413,  506,  800,  825,  844.  931 
Zealots,  609f,  620,  057,  660,  662.  067 

680,  695,  711,  783. 
Zebadiah,  76. 

Zebedee    704,  763-705;  sons  of,  68-> 
691,    694,    699,    701,    717,    763-765, 

Zeboim,  279,  541. 

Zebu],  265. 

Zebulun,  son  of  Jacob,  158,  166;  tnb<> 

j  Zechariah,  king  of  Israel,  08,  70,  30^ 
530,  539 ;  seer,  76 ;  son     "  J  '    '' 


,  . 

~  Tthc 'Prophet,  47,  77f,  96,  112,  327f, 
367,    572,  574-579,    581,   720,    757 
allegories  of,  47,  575-578;    and  his 
countrymen,  575f ;  and  Joshua,  57r- 
578;    and    the    rebuilding    of    the 
Temple,  57o-577 ;  and  Zerubbabel 
&70-578;    political  policy  of,  575f  • 
teaching  of,  47,  575f. 

-  Book  of,  323f,  573-584,  661- 
apocalyptic  features  in,  47;  com 
posite  character  of,  47.  424  =57^ 
579-583.  '  '  ' 
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Zechariah,  i-vm,  77,  575-579;  ckte 
of,  575 ;  text  of,  576-578. 

Zechariah,  ix-xiv,  48,  579-584  ;  apoc 
alyptic  features  in,  48 ;  composite 
character  of,  579,  582;  date  of, 
425,  579 ;  historical  background  of, 
579. 

Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  08,  72f,  211, 
297,  313,  322,  47-1-470,  485-490,  495- 
4l>7, 501, 500, 508,  510-512 ;  opponent 
of  Micaiah,  576. 

Zeeb,  171. 

Zelophehad,  228,  254. 

Zelzah,  278. 

Zenas,  888. 

Zenith,  45!.». 

Zenjirli,  35. 

Zeno,  411,  033f,  835. 

Zephaniah,  father  of  Josiah,  578; 
(prie.st),  73,  487. 

(prophet),  19,  46,  72,  569  ;  debt  to 

Amos  and  Isaiah,  569;  genealogy 
of,  569;  prophet  of  doom,  569f. 

Book  of,  86,  569-571 ;  apocalyptic 

elements  in,  46,  432;  composite 
character  of,  569f ;  date  of,  569; 
occasion,  569. 


Zepheth,  258. 

Zerah,  son  of  Judah,  1C2 ;  the  Cushite, 

319;  the  Ethiopian,  76,  301. 
Zered,  221,  233. 
Zerka,  the,  32f,  160. 
Zerubbabel,  77f,  191,  315,  317,  323-325, 

327,  329,   333f,  572-579,    701,    748, 

9C5. 

Zeruiah,  28-1  f,  291. 
Zeus,    131,    337f,    415,    607,    627-630, 

768,  792,796;  and  Yahweh,  607, 627. 
Ziba,  290f. 
Zibeon,  3!. 
Zidon,  28,  53.  59,  61,  69f,  73,  145,  253, 

259,   297,   299,   302,   311,  327,   152, 

492f,  513-515,  532,  555,  579,  688,  690, 

711,  790. 

Zidonians,  260,  269,  297,  299. 
Zikknrat.  1  W. 
Ziklag,  <>0,  273,  28-3,  315. 
Zikron  Tern 'all,  320. 
Zilpah,  03,  158,  214,  241,  249;    tribe, 

249. 
Zimri,  contemporary  of  Moses,  227. 

—  king  of  Israel,  68,  302,  307. 
Zin,  223 ;  wilderness  of,  219. 
Zinc,  189. 


;  Zion,  30,  67,  73,  77,  91,  130,  181,  2S7, 
297f,  317,  367,  371,  374,  380f,  384, 
386,  388,  390,  392,  394,  396,  437-439, 
447,  453,  455f,  458f,  461f,  4 00-4 (-8, 
470-473,  480,  487f,  496-499,  500,  511, 
516,  533,  515f,  518,  552,  555,  500-562, 
575f,  580,  583,  899,  937 ;  gates  of, 
375. 

!  Ziph,  wilderness  of,  283f. 
Zipliites,  281. 
Zippor,  .171. 

Zipporah,  64,  J71,  219,  251. 
Ziv,  105,  117. 
Zh,  the  ascent  of,  320. 
I  Zoan,  57,  147,  219,  380,  450,  450,  514. 
j  Zoar,  13 1,  147,  152f,  448;  493. 
!  Zobah,  260,  268.  299. 
Zodiac,  signs  of,  133,  685. 
Zoheleth,  2!>1. 
Zophar,  35 If,  357-360. 
Zophim,  226. 
Zorah,  31,  267-269. 
Zoriyah,  702. 
Zoroaster,  3,  702. 
Zoroastrianism,  11,  435.  507,  867. 
Zuph,  277. 

,  149,  233. 
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